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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  was  commenced  on  a  more  restricted 
scale  than  was  afterwards  found  to  be  consistent  with  the  completion 
of  the  undertaking  in  a  scholarlike  and  satisfactory  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  Work  proceeded,  it  expanded  into  three  volumes 
instead  of  two,  as  was  originally  intended,  and  an  Appendix  was  added 
to  supply  the  omissions  and  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  letters.  The 
primary  object  of  this  new  Edition  was  to  insert  these  supplementary 
articles  in  their  proper  places  in  the  first  volume ;  but  as  this  could 
only  be  done  by  re-setting  the  type,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to 
revise  the  whole  volume,  and  to  re- write  many  of  the  more  important 
articles.  So  large  have  been  the  additions  that  the  new  first  volume 
exceeds  the  old,  with  the  addition  of  the  Appendix,  by  more  than 
550  pages ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  issue 
it  in  two  parts.  The  second  and  third  volumes,  having  been 
composed  on  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive  scale  than 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  Dictionary,  do  not  call  for  similar 
revision;  and  there  is  therefore  no  present  intention  of  bringing 
out  a  new  edition  of  them.  Fortunately  a  large  proportion  of 
those  articles  on  which  recent  research  and  criticism  have  thrown 
the  strongest  light,  and  concerning  which  the  opinions  of  the  best 
Biblical  scholars  have  undergone  the  most  noted  change  since  the 
Dictionary  was  published,  are  contained  in  the  first  volume.  We 
need  only  mention  such  subjects  as  Jerusalem,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  and  the  Hittites ;  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

It  remains  only  to  explain  briefly  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  present  edition.  First,  the 
articles  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible  have  been  for  the  most  part  re- 
written, on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  before.  For  example, 
the  article  on  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  re-written  by  the  late 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  occupies  eighteen  pages,  compared  with  a  page  and 
a  half  in  the  former  edition ;  that  on  the  "  Gospel  of  St  John," 
re-written  by  Archdeacon  Watkins,  fills  twenty-five  pages,  com- 
pared with  three  in  the  former  edition ;  that  on  the  "  Epistle  to 
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the  Galatians,"  re-written  by  Dr.  Salmon,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  comprises  fourteen  pages,  compared  with  a  page  and  a  half 
in  the  former  edition ;  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  re-written  by 
Dr.  Westcott,  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  fills  fourteen  pages, 
compared  with  five  in  the  former  edition ;  the  article  on  "  Deuter- 
onomy," re-written  by  Professor  Driver,  occupies  twenty-two  pages, 
compared  with  five  in  the  former  edition ;  the  article  on  the 
"  Apocrypha,"  re-written  by  Professor  Ryle  of  Cambridge,  fills  thirty- 
seven  pages,  compared  with  four  in  the  former  edition  ;  to  the  article 
on  the  "  Gospels "  by  the  late  Archbishop  Thomson,  a  supplement 
by  Professor  Sanday,  containing  twenty-six  pages,  has  been  added. 
This  list  might  easily  be  enlarged,  but  the  instances  named  above  will 
serve  to  show  the  pains  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  new  articles 
relating  to  the  Books  of  the  Bible. 

Secondly,  the  revision  of  other  articles  has  been  entrusted  to 
writers  recognized  as  specialists  in  their  respective  departments. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  articles  on  Assyria  and  Babylonia  have  been 
re-written  by  Mr.  Pinches,  of  the  department  of  Assyrian  Antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum ;  those  on  Egypt  by  the  eminent  Egyptologist, 
M.  Naville ;  and  those  on  Natural  History  by  Canon  Tristram.  The 
geographical  articles  by  Sir  George  Grove,  which  were  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  original  edition,  have 
been  revised,  at  his  request,  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  by  Major  Conder.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  also  re-written 
the  article  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  has  added  separate 
maps  of  the  Tribes  and  of  other  countries,  with  fresh  illustrations 
of  the  sites  of  places. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  Preface  to  specify 
more  particularly  the  assistance  obtained  in  other  departments.  As 
each  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  his  own  contributions,  differences 
of  opinion  must  naturally  occur,  and  the  Editors  could  not  take  the 
liberty  of  altering  materially  articles  thus  signed,  nor  would  it  have 
been  desirable,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  do  so.  In  the  present  state 
of  Biblical  criticism,  it  is  better  that  different  schools  should  be 
represented  in  the  Dictionary  than  that  strict  uniformity  should  be 
secured.  In  the  case  of  articles  which  have  been  revised  by  other 
writers,  the  initials  of  the  original  authors  have  been  appended  with 
those  of  the  revisers,  but  the  latter  are  alone  responsible  for  the 
articles  in  their  present  form. 

Few  articles  of  any  importance  have  been  reprinted  without 
material  alteration.  The  chief  exceptions  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
those  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham  ; 
though  some  of  the  articles  by  the  latter  writer  have,  at  his  request, 
been  revised  by  Professor  Ryle  of  Cambridge. 
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The  meanings  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places  have  been 
mostly  given  in  accordance  with  the  best  authorities,  but  often  with 
a  real  sense  of  the  precariousness  of  the  explanation.  In  some 
cases  words  of  the  Authorized  Version  now  obsolete  have  been 
explained,  and  the  readings  of  the  Revised  Version  appended. 

The  Editors  wish  to  acknowledge  cordially  the  generous  help 
given  them  from  various  quarters.  To  Professor  Driver  and  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ball  they  owe  a  careful  revision  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  words  in  a  large  number  of  the  articles.  They  are  also 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Swete  for  sending  them  the  early 
sheets  of  his  smaller  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  from  which  the 
readings  are  given  in  the  present  Work ;  and  to  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  for  permission  to  use  the  surveys  and  drawings 
from  which  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  constructed  many  of  the  maps 
and  illustrations. 

Loxdon,  March,  1893. 
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The  present  Work  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Koman  Anti- 
quities,  Biography,  and  Geography  have  done  in  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few  years  Biblical 
studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse  ;  and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
East.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the  original  documents,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discoveries, 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  infor- 
mation in  such  a  form  as  to  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  theological 
students,  but  also  of  that  larger  class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing 
theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study  the  Bible  with  the  aid 
*  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly,  while 
the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view, 
quotations  from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  generally  in  parentheses,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
continuous  perusal  of  the  Work.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that 
such  persons  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  Work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  eluci- 
date the  antiquities,  biography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha  ;  but  not  to  explain 
systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.  It 
has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts. 
Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject, 
such  as  "  Bible,"  "  Old  Testament,"  "  New  Testament,"  "  Apocrypha," 
and  "  Canon,"  and  upon  the  ancient  Versions,  as  "  Septuagint "  and 
"  Vulgate ; "  but  also  upon  each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles 
are  naturally  some  of  the  most  important  in  the  Work,  and  occupy 
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considerable  space,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah," 
"  Job,"  "  Xehenriah,"  "  Pentateuch,"  "  Proverbs,"  and  the  Books  of 
"  Samuel." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  Work  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  far  more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  No  other  Dictionary  has  yet  attempted 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  Apocrypha.  The 
present  Work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name,  and,  in  the  case  of 
minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  com- 
paratively obscure  persons  and  places  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their 
omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for  such  articles  that  a 
Dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and 
geographical  works ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  inform- 
ation can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  books  of  reference.  Accordingly 
many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely  omitted  or  cursorily 
treated  in  other  Dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  devoted 
to  them ;  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  impor- 
tant knowledge  has  been  elicited  ^respecting  subjects,  of  which  little 
or  nothing  was  previously  known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  articles  "Ishniael,  son  of  Nethaniah,"  "Jareb," 
"  Jedidiah,"  "  Jehosheba." 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized 
Version  has  been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  Work  might  be 
described  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each  article  devoted  to  a 
proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well 
worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccuracies  in  the  Authorized  Version  are 
likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points 
have  been  especially  kept  in  view — the  insertion  of  copious  references 
to  the  ancient  writers  and  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  as  much 
brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  subjects, 
and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an  explanation 
is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to 
which  a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
in  the  use  of  a  Dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading 
to  another,  and  frequently  not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that 
is  wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and 
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are  therefore  included  in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published. 
But  they  have  in  all  cases  been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from 
a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would  expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria  or  a  detailed  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  of 
the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries 
of  Classical  Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  cha- 
racter and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  similar  articles, 
which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the  preceding 
Dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  inform- 
ation which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants 
and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  would  be  appropriate  in 
systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All  that  can  be  reason- 
ably required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the  plants 
and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the 
aid  of  modern  science. 

In  a  Work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his 
own  contributions,  differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such 
differences,  however,  are  both  fewer  and  of  less  importance  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  in 
some  difficult  questions — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  "  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  " — the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  uni- 
formity, has  considered  it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the 
arguments  stated  from  different  points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
uniformity  of  reference  to  the  most  important  books.  In  the  case 
of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  geographical  articles,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr.  Kobinson's 
Biblical  Researches  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former 
work  (London,  1856,  3  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter 
(London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without 
expressing  his  obligations  to  the  Writers  of  the  various  articles. 
Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their 
contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  book, 
and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate 
departments,  demand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There 
is,  however,  one  Writer  to  whom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknow- 
ledgment. Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham,  besides  contributing 
the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  the  Editor 
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important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the 
more  obscure  names  in  the  First  Volume,  in  the  correction  of  the 
proofs,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  whole  book.  The  Editor  has  also 
to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  William  Aldis  Wright,  Librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Phinn  of 
Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the 
proofs,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole  for  the  revision  of  the 
Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Volumes  the  more  obscure  names  to  which  no  initials  are 
attached. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  importance  of  many  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  alphabet, — of  which  "  Miracles," 
"  Noah,"  "  Palestine,"  "  Pentateuch,"  "  Prophecy,"  "  Versions,"  and 
"Vulgate"  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens, — it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  work  to  three  volumes,  instead  of  comprising 
it  in  two,  as  originally  intended.  The  usefulness  of  many  Encyclo- 
paedias and  Dictionaries  has  been  sacrificed  by  compressing  into 
narrow  limits  the  later  letters ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  extension 
of  the  present  work  will  add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  has  also  enabled 
the  Editor  to  give,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Volume,  an  Appendix  to 
Volume  I.,  containing  many  important  articles  on  Natural  History 
as  well  as  some  subjects  omitted  in  the  First  Volume,  such  as 
u  Antichrist,"  "  Baptism,"  and  "  Church." 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
Dictionary. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  November,  1863. 
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SOME  ABBREVIATIONS 


A.  V.  =  Authorized  Version  ;  R.  V.  =  Revised  Version. 
LXX.  =  Greek  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A.  =  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

B.  =  Codex  Vaticanus. 
K.  =  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

T.T  =  7th  edition  of  Teschendorf  s  LXX. 

PR,  or  PEF.  Mem.  or  Qy.  Stat.  =  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Memoir,  or 

Quarterly  Statement. 

KAT?  =  2nd  edition  of  Schrader's  Die  Keilinschriften  u.  das  AUe  Testament. 

OS.2  =  2nd  edition  of  Lagarde's  Onomastica  Sacra. 

HE.  =  Real-Encyclopadie. 

KL.  =  Kirchen-Lexicon. 

J).  B.  =  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

MV.,0or  MV."  =  10th  or  11th  edition  of  Gesenius,  Hebraisches  u.  Aramdisches 

Handworterbuch  iiber  das  Altc  Testament,  edited  by  Miihlau 
and  Volck.  The  11th  edition  has  H.  D.  Mailer's 
additions.  Tho  new  edition  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion at  the  Clarendon  Press  has  come  too  late  for  use 
except  in  the  last  article  of  the  volume. 

BEJ.  =  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives  (Paris). 

PSBA.  or  TSBA.  =  Proceedings  or  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 

Archaeology  (London). 

HWB.  =  Handworterbuch. 

ZD-SfC^  Zeitschrift  d.  Doutschen  Morgenliindischen  Gesellschaft  (Leipzig). 

QPB*  =  2nd  edition  of  the  Variorum  edition  of  the  Authorized  edition 
of  tho  Bible  published  by  the  Queen's  printers  (Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode). 

ZATW.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft  (Giessen). 

ZA.  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologio  (Berlin). 

ZKF.  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilinschriftliche  Forschung. 

LOT.  =  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Tostament. 
This  book  was  not  available  earlier  than  the  letter  E. 

X.  S.  =  New  Series. 

HI.  =  History  of  Israel. 

A  number  attached  to  a  name  or  book,  e.g.  Delitzsch4,  indicates  the 

edition  of  the  work  referred  to. 
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A 

A  and  G.  [ALPHA.] 
A'ALAR.  [Addax.] 
AARON  (jhn« ;  'Ao^k  ;  Aaron  [derivation 

unknown;  connected  fancifully  by  Rabbinic  ety- 
mology with  mn,  his  mother" having  been  preg- 
nant with  him  at  the  time  of  Pharaoh's  edict 
(Ex.  i.  16);  by  Gesenius  thought  perhaps  to 
mean  mountaineer,  as  though  connected  with  "HI; 
by  Sayce  connected  with  the  Assyrian  aharu, 
to  send]).  He  was  the  son  of  Amram  (Ex.  vi. 
20  [An ram]),  the  son  of  Kohath  and  Jochebed 
(Kohtth's  sister)  ;  he  was  three  years  older  than 
M*es  (Ex.  vii.  7),  but  younger  than  his  sister 
-Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  .r)9)."  He  was  a  Levite,  and 
."»'  the  first-born  would  naturally  be  the  priest  of 
the  household,  even  before  any  specinl  appoint- 
ment by  God.  Of  his  early  history  we  know 
nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  first 
mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron  the  Levite," 
tt  would  seem  as  if  he  had  been  already  to  some 
extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All  that  is  definitely 
recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is.  that  in  the  same 
passage  he  is  described  as  one  "  who  could  speak 
well."  Judging  from  the  acts  of  his  life,  we 
shoo  Id  «uppo$e  him  to  have  been,  like  many 
eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and  com- 
paratively unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother;  incapable  of  that  endur- 
ance of  loneliness  and  temptation  which  is  an 
element  of  real  greatness  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
*arne»t  in  his  devotion  to  God  and  man,  and 
therefore  capable  of  sacrifice  and  of  discipline 
by  trial. 

Hi*  first  office  was  to  be  the  "  Prophet,"  i.e. 
(wcording  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word) 
the  Interpreter  and  "  Mouth  "  (Ex.  iv.  10)  of 
hu  brother,  who  was  "slow  of  speech;"  and 
ifcririingly  he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  com- 
munication with  the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh 
{lx.  iv.  30,  vii.  2),  but  also  the  actual  instru- 
ment of  working  most  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Hiodus  (see  Ex.  vii.  19,  kc).  Thus  also  on 
the  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  during  the  battle  with 
Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned  with  Hur,  as  staying 
the  weary  hands  of  Moses,  when  they  were 
lifted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel  (not  in  prayer, 
~  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to  bear  the  rod 
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of  God  (see  Ex.  xvii.  9).   Through  all  this  period 
he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent  upon  his 
brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority  from 
him.    The  contrast  between  them  is  even  more 
strongly  marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai.  Moses 
at  once  acts  as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for  the 
people,  to  come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  to 
speak  His  words  to  them.  Aaron  only  approaches, 
with  Nadab  and  Abihu  and  the  seventy  elders 
of,  Israel,  by  special  command,  near  enough  to 
see  God's  glory,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  im- 
mediate presence.  Left  then,  on  Moses*  departure, 
to  guide  tho  people,  he  is  tried  for  a  moment  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  he  fails  not  from  any 
direct  unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but  from  a  weak 
inability  to  withstand  the  demand  of  the  people 
I  for  visible  "  gods  to  go  before  them."  Possiblv 
it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an  image  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  well-known  form  of  Egyptian 
idolatry  (Apis  or  Mnevis),  rather  than  to  risk 
the  total  alienation  of  the  people  to  false  gods ; 
and  his  weakness  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a 
**  feast  of  the  Lord  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  degraded  to 
the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sensuality,  and 
knowing,  from  Moses*  words  and  deeds,  that  the 
covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with 
this  weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  shame  of 
his  excuse,  than  the  burning  indignation  of 
Moses,  and  his  stern  decisive  measures  of  ven- 
geance; although  beneath  these  there  lay  an 
ardent  affection,  which  went  almost  to  the  verge 
of  presumption  in  prayer  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  forgiveness  for  Aaron 
himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new 
office  of  the  high-priest  hood.  Probably  the  fall 
and  the  repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him 
one  44  who  could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant 
and  them  who  arc  out  of  the  way,  as  being  him- 
self also  compassed  with  infirmity."  The  order 
of  God  for  the  consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix., 
and  the  record  of  its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ;  and 
the  delegated  character  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood is  clearly  seen  by  the  fact  that,  in  this 
its  inauguration,  the  priestly  office  is  borne 
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by  Moses,  as  God's  truer  representative  (see 
lleb.  vii.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other 
sacrificial  ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a  sin- 
offeriug,  the  form  of  cleansing  from  sin  and 
reconciliation  [Sin-offf.uino]  ;  a  burnt-offering, 
the  symbol  of  entire  devotion  to  God  of  the 
nature  so  purified  [Burnt -offering]  ;  and  a 
meat-offering,  the  thankful  acknowledgment 
and  sanctifying  of  God's  natural  blessings 
[Mf.aT-offeiuno]-  It  had,  however,  besides 
these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the  sacred  robes 
(the  garb  of  righteousness),  the  anointing  (the 
symbol  of  God's  grace),  and  the  offering  of  the 
r;im  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkleil  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the 
altar  and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to 
sanctify  them  for  the  service  of  God.  The  former 
ceremonies  represented  the  blessings  and  duties 
of  the  man  ;  the  latter  the  special  consecration 
of  the  priest.* 

The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  entire 
dependence  for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of 
God,  were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  for  "offering  strange  lire"  on  the  altar, 
and  apparently  (see  Lev.  x.  9,  10)  for  doing  so 
in  drunken  recklessness.  The  checking  of  his 
sorrow  bv  Aaron,  so  as  at  least  to  refrain  from 
all  outward  signs  of  it,  would  be  a  severe  trial 
to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character,  and  a  proof 
of  his  boin<4  lifted  above  himself  by  the  office 
which  he  held.  ( 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief 
feature  is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  anil  the 
Lovites  against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united 
with  that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the 
Rcuhcnites  against  the  temporal  authority  of 
Mum's  [Kouaii].  The  true  vindication  of  the 
reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was,  not  so  much 
the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the  Lord,  as 
th<:  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to  stay  the 
plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted  as 
an  Intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod  which  followed  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all  and  capable  of  preservation,  of 
God's  choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  his  individual  cha- 
racter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted 
as  before  chietly  by  another  ;  and,  as  before, 
speedily  refuted  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron 
and  Miriam  against  Moses,  if  partly  directed 
against  the  marriage  of  Moses  with  au  Ethiopian, 
clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust,  the  one  in  his 
own  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic  inspira- 
tion, as  equal  commissions  from  God  (Num.  xii.  2). 
It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before  the  de- 
claration of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  prophecy 
and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  Who  was  to 
come;  and.  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction 
of  the  punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly 
with  Miriam.  On  all  other  occasions  Aarou  is 
spoken  of  as  acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance 
of  the  people.  Leaning,  as  he  seems  to  have 
done,  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  shnred  his  sin  at  Mcribah,  and  its 
punishment  [Moses]  (Num.  xx.  10-12).  As 


•  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  restoration 
of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God's  people,  hear  a 
stroiiR  resemblance  to  those  of  consecration.  Sec  l^cv. 
xir.  1032. 


]  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged  out  from 
Moses  the  tendency  to    self-conlidenre  which 
tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aarou  it  may  have 
destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to 
j  fall.  Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very 
I  speedily.  It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after,  the 
j  transference  of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar, 
who  alone  with  Moses  was  present  at  his  death, 
and  performed  his  burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This 
mount  is  still  called  the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron." 
[HOR.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23). 
She  bare  him  four  sous.  Nadab  and  Abihu 
predeceased  him  (see  above).  Two  survived 
,  him.  Eleazar  and  Ith'juar.  The  high-priest  hood 
descended  to  the  fonner  and  to  his  descendants 
until  the  time  of  K!i,  who,  although  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  received  the  hi^h-priesthood  (see 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  viii.  1,  §  :>),  and  transmitted 
it  to  his  children;  with  them  it  continued  till 
the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took  it  from  Abi- 
athar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the  house  of 
Kleazar),  so  fulfilling  the  propheev  of  1  Sam. 
ii.  30.  [A.  B.] 

The  Rabbinic  view  of  Aarou  is  highly  eulo- 
1  gistic.    It  will  be  found  summed  up  in  Ham- 
burger, Ileal- Encyclopaedic  f.  Iii'tcl  u.  TalmitJ,- 
i  s.  n.    Rabbinic  teaching  finds  depicted  in  Mai. 
ii.  »!,  the  work  and  character  of  one  who  died 
44  bv  the  kiss  of  God."  [F.] 

AARONITES,  THE  (pHK ;  B.  6  [A.  of} 

'Aaptiv;  stirps  Aaron,  Aaronifv).  descendants 
of  Aaron,  and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the 
number  of  3700  fighting  men,  with  Jehoiadathe 
father  of  Benaiah  at  their  head,  joined  David  at 
Hebron  (I  Ch.  xii.  27).  Later  on  in  the  history 
(1  Ch.  xx  vii.  17)  we  find  their  chief  was  Zadok. 
who  in  the  earlier  narrative  is  distinguished  as 
"a  young  man  mighty  of  valour."  They  must 
have  been  an  important  family  in  the  reign  of 
David  to  be  reckoned  anionic  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  [W.  A.  W.] 

AB  (3N,  father),  an  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  proper  names,  sometimes  a  title  of 
Cod,  sometimes  not  (see  Nestle.  Die  Israelii. 
Ki<jennamen.  p.  173,  &c.  Cp.  Aiiia. )  Abba  is 
the  Chaldaic  form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving 
the  emphatic  force  of  the  definite  article.  The 
conception  of  God  as  Ab  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  common  to  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity.   [AliUA.]  [F.] 

AB.  [Months.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Esd.  i.  40.  [Harakkuk.] 

ABAD'DON    (in3K,   (Ustrwtion)  in  the 

Hagiographa  of  the  0.  T.  the  poetical  name  for 
the  place  of  the  dead  (in  Job  xxvi.  »J  and  in 
Prov.  xv.  11  it  is  parallel  with  Sheol ;  in 
I's.  Ixxxviii.  12  with  the  grave  :  in  Job  xxviii. 
22  with  death),  and  personified  in  Job  xxviii.  22 
(cp.  a  similar  personification  of  a  place  in  the 
]H>r.sonification  of  the  44 heavens"  in  Dan.  iv.  23). 
In  Rev.  ix.  11  it  is  the  name  of  44  the  angel  of 
the  abyss"  (R.  V.),  and  the  Greek  equivalent 
'A*ok\vwv  (A  POLL  YON)  is  given  in  explanation 
of  this  44  king  of  the  locusts  upon  the  earth" 
(Rev.  ix.  3-11).  The  Rabbis  gave  the  name 
Abaddon  to  the  lowest  chamber  of  hell  (see 
S'hiittgen,  Hor.  Hehr.  in  Rev.  /.  c),  and  the 
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Talmod  personified  "  the  angel  of  the  abvss  " 
unJ<rr  the  title  Dumah  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  ChaM.  H 
fj'm. ;  Hamburger,  RE?  ».  v.).  [F.] 

ABADI'AS  (B.  'AfiaStas  ;  Ahdias  [r.  38> 
Obamah,  the  son  of  Jehiel  (1  Esd.  viii.  35). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABAGTHA  ;  Abgatha),  one  of  the 

<*ven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of  Ahasnerus 
(bth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  these 
tunuchs  are  ditferent.  The  word  contains  the 
same  root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names 
btgtha  (Esth.  i.  10),  Bi.jtktn  (Esth.  ii.  21), 
btgthana  (Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Batjoas.  The  ety- 
mology of  all  these  names  is  quite  uncertain 
(Keil,  and  Oettli  in  Strack  u.  Zocklcr's  A*-//. 
Ktmuii.  in  loco).  Bohlen  explains  it  by  bagaddUi, 
"  given  by  fortune,"  from  ba>ja,  fortune,  the  sun ; 
i:vs§<|-Bertheau  (Kgf.  Excj.  Hdb.  z.  A.  71, 
•  Lster '  p.  389)  =  god \  gift.    [ W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABA'NA  (n:3«*;  'A/W;  B*.  'Ap&ayd 
[-uperscr.  B"  ?,  'Ava&aviL,  Bft'mg]  ;  A.  Na«0afO  ; 
Ahaiw:  K.  V..IW1A;  R.  V.  marg.  AwwmiA), 
of  the  "  rivers  (fliTTO)  of  Damascus  "  (2  K. 
v.  12).  Gesenius  (J/Ars.  116)  supposes  Abana 
t*  be  a  commutation  for  Alt  AN  A  by  an  inter- 
change of  the  labials  3  and  D  :  it  may  be  a 
inlectic  or  a  provincial  difference.  See  also 
Keil's  lib.  tier  Kdnige,  p.  368.  Amana  might 
u  ean  '• constant  "  (comp.  \Oty,  as  said  of  water 

in  Is.  xxxiii.  16  and  Jer.  xv.  18).  The  rivers  of 
l>ima.M.ii3  are  its  one  great  abiding  charm,  and 
.•very  Damascene  loves  them  passionately.  Some 
4utance  above  Damascus  the  Barada  (Xpv- 
cro^oaj  of  the  Greeks)  is  split  up  into  several 
strwims,  which  Mow  through  the  city  under 
'liferent  names,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence.  The  stream 
whose  water  is  most  prized  is  the  Sahr  Abanuts 
(cp.  the  Amanoh  of  Schwarz,  p.  54),  and  this  is 
Joabtles*  the  Abana  of  the  text  (Dr.  Wright, 
in  Lrinre  Hour,  1874,  p.  284).  In  the  Arabic 
Version  of  the  passage — the  date  of  which  has 
r^en  fixed  by  Riidiger  as  the  11th  cent. — Abana 

3  rendered  by  Barda,  ^J&j),  and  one  of  the 

breams  Bowing  through  the  city  is  now  called 
\-ihr  b'irada.  Another  of  the  seveu  principal 
breams  is  the  Sahr  Taira,  a  name  which  is 
'.(.and  in  the  Arabic  Version  of  the  Bible  instead 
ft"  Pharpar.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (E.  T.  00) 
apparently  identifies  Pharpar  with  the  same 
stream.  Xaaman's  interrogation  in  2  K.  v.  12  : 
-Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damas- 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?"  is 
^•mething  more  than  pride  of  country ;  for  the 
liters  of  the  Abana  (Salir  Abulias)  are  clear 
M  sparkling,  whilst  those  of  the  Jordan  and 
Kishon  are  tepid  and  turbid. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus  near  Zeb- 
<^oey.  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  and 
1149  feet  above  it.  In  its  course  it  passes  the 
•it*  tif  the  ancient  Abila.  and  receives  the  waters 
'  t  'Ain  Fijch,  one  of  the  largest  springs  in  Syria. 
Tai»  was  long  believed  to  be  the  real  source  of 
"  *  Barada,  according  to  the  popular  usage  of 
country,  which  regards  the  most  copious 


^ '  Tbe  Keri.  with  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac 


fountain,  not  the  most  distant  head,  as  the 
origin  of  a  river.  We  meet  with  other  instances 
of  the  same  mistake  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Orontes  [Ain];  it  is  to  Dr.  Robinson 
that  we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery  in  the 
present  case  (Rob.  iii.  477).  After  flowing 
through  Damascus  the  Barada  runs  across  the 
plain,  leaving  the  remarkable  Assyrian  or 
perhaps  Hittite  ruin  Tell  es-Sdahhjch  on  its  left 
bank,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh 
Bahret  el-h~i'<iiyth.  Mr.  Porter  calculates  that 
1+  villages  and  150,000  souls  are  dependent  on 
this  important  river.  For  the  course  of  the 
Barada  see  Porter,  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  5  Journ.  of  S. 
Lit.,  X.  S.  viii.;  Rob.  iii.  446-7.  Light  foot 
(Cent.  Chor.  iv.)  and  Gesenins  (This.  116)  quote 
the  name  jWlp  as  applied  in  the  Lexicon 
Aruch  to  the  Amana;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Baba  Bat/,ra,  74  c;  Schwarz,  p.  54.   [G.]  [W.] 

ABA'KIM  (Milton  accents  Ab'arim),  the 
"  mount,"  or  "  mountains  of "  (alwavs  with 
the  definite  article,  U^IVT]  in,  or  T.Vnn,  to 
upos  to  'A&aplfi,  kc,  or  iv  t$  nipav  rov 
'lopti&vov,  ■=  the  mountains  of  the  further  parts, 
or  possibly,  of  the  fords),  a  mountain  or  range 
of  highlands  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  iu  the 
land  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxii.  49),  fai  in?  Jericho, 
and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan 
valley  at  that  j«rt.  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  48) 
has  e'irl  t£  opnr$  'A&aptt:  Euseb.  (OS.*  p.  237, 
4)  'AfJapfifi.  Its  most  elevated  spot  was  "  the 
Mount  Xebo,  « head  *  of  4  the  '  Pisgah,"  from 
which  Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land  before 
his  death.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any  length, 
but  the  mention  of  Ije-Abarim  ("heaps  of  A.") 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  on  the  south  frontier  of  Moab, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  whole  range  of  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  it  must,  too,  be  remembered  that 
a  word  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim, 
viz.  "IJJP.  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Xum.  xxvii. 
12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  l)eut.  xxxii.  49;  also 
probably  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "passages,"  in  R.  V. 

Abarim." 

The  mountains  of  Abarim  have  recently  been 
surveyed,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  identify  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  places  mentioned  iu 
connexion  with  them.  Moses  probably  took 
his  view  of  the  Promised  Land  from  some  point 
on  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Seba,  which  runs  out  west 
from  the  Moabite  plateau,  sinking  gradually, — 
at  first  a  broad  brown  field  of  arable  land,  then 
a  fiat  top  crowned  by  a  mined  cairn,  then  a 
narrower  ridge  ending  in  the  summit  called 
Siaghidi,  whence  the  slopes  fall  steeply  on  nil 
sides.  The  name  At"6a  (Nebo)  applies  to  the 
flat  top  with  the  cairn,  which  has  an  altitude 
of  2644  feet ;  and  TaVat  es-Sufa,  which  may 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  "  field  of  Zophim 
(Xum.  xxiii.  14),  to  the  ascent  leading  up  to  the 
ridge  from  the  north ;  the  word  Sidghah,'  too, 
is  possibly  the  modem  form  of  "Seath,"  the 
burial-place  of  Moses,  which  is  substituted  for 
Xebo  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (Xum.  xxxii.  3). 


•  Merrill,  however  (JSa*t  of  Jordan,  p.  W5),  does  not 
lx-Ileve  in  the  existence  of  tbe  name  Sidgkah. 
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A^hdoth-pisgah  is  probably  'Ay in  3fusa,  "  the 
springs  of  Moses"  [Asni*>TH-PisOAH],  and  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites  "in  the  mountains  of 
Ab.uim,  before  Nebo"  (Num.  xxxiii.  47);  the 
top  of  Pisgah  in  Num.  xxi.  20  may  be  placed 
close  to  Jebel  Xcba  on  the  plain  between  Medeba 
and  Heshbon.  Capt.  fonder  (Heth  awl  Af»ab, 
pp.  142-4)  has  identified  44  the  top  of  Peor  " 
(Num.  xxiii.  28)  with  a  narrow  spur  which  runs 
out  to  Minych,  north  of  the  Zerka  M'a'm,  and  44  the 
high  places  of  Baal "  (Num.  xxii.  41)  with  the 
ridge  of  UaslutAyeh  (p.  141).  A  good  accouut 
of  this  interesting  distric  t  is  given  by  Capt.  Cou- 
der  (//ti/t  and  MoaK  pp.  128-145),  who  found 
some  interesting  groups  of  rude  stone  monu- 
ments, which  he  supposes  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  sacrifices  of  Balaam  and  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  Moab.  See  also  Merrill,  East  of 
the  Jordan,  240-252  ;  Tristram,  Land  of  J/ooA, 
:i23-330;  Puine,  American  Pa'.  Exp.  Soc.,  3rd 
Stat.,  January  1875.  [G.]  [W.] 

AB'BA  (K3K,  stat.  cmph. ;  'ABfid  :  see  Ad). 
The  West-Aramaic  equivalent  of  the  Greek  6 
rar-fip  (Mk.  xiv.  36;  Horn.  viii.  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  6); 
perhaps  a  liturgical  formula  originating  among 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  alter  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  (ireek  language,  and  expressing 
emphasis  by  repetition  of  the  same  idea.  If 
»o,  it  illustrates  that  fusion  of  Jew  and  Greek 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  (lip.  Lightfoot  on  Gal. 
1.  c).  [F  ] 

AB'DA  (8n3I7,  tenant;  or,  as  in  Phoenician, 
scrvint  of  Him  :  see  Renau,  Iks  Noma  theophores 
ajtoeope's,  in  'Revue  d.  Etudes  Juives,'  v.  p.  165. 
1.  Father  of  Adouiram  (I  K.  iv.  6;  B.  'Etppd, 
A.  'A&aw ;  Abda).  2.  Son  of  Shammua  (Neh.  xi. 
17;  11.  K.»  'A$Sds),  called  Obadiah  in 

1  Ch.  ix.  16  (B.  'A/Bifux,  A.  'Oftta;  Obttut). 

[W.A.W.]  [P.] 

AB-DEE'L  (7SH3I?  j  Abdeel),  father  of  She- 
lemiah  (Jcr.  xxxvi.  2il ;  LxX.  omits).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ABDI'  C*2V,  my  serrant ;  or,  servant  of 
Him,  Rcnan  [Abda].  Olshausen  [Lehrb.  p.  613] 
prefers  =  n*^!3J7).  1.  A  Merarite  of  the  time 
of  David  and  ancestor  of  Kthan  the  singer  ( 1 
Ch.  vi.  44;  B.  'AfiSti,  A.  -f ;  Abdi).  2.  The 
father  of  Kish.  A  Merarite  of  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  xxix.  12).  From  a  com- 
parison of  2  with  1,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Levitical  families  rcinrnted  ancestral  names,  or 
that  such  names  became  the  names  of  families 
and  not  of  individuals.  3.  One  of  the  Bene- 
Klam  in  the  time  of  Kzrn,  who  had  married 
a  "strange"  (i.e.  foreign)  wife  (Ezra  x.  26: 
BN.  'A08c(a,  A.  -»o).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABDIAS.  The  prophet  Obadiah  (2  F.sd. 
i.  39).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ABDI-EL  (^nil?,   servant   of  God;  A. 

'A&irh\,  B.  'A0Ma  ;  Abdiel),  son  of  Guni  (1 
Ch.  v.  15).  The  name  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 
Abdallah.  Milton  (Paradise  Lost,  v.  805,  890) 
applies  it  to  44  the  Seraph  faithful  found  among 
the  faithless,  faithful  only  he."  [VV.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AB'DON  (l^^T,  servile  ;  B.  'A/»^,  A.  Aa$- 
lwu\  A'xlon).  1.  The  eleventh  out  of  the 
twelve  judges  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15).  He  judged 
Israel  eight  years,  and  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
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sons'  sons,  who  rode,  in  token  of  their  rank, 
upon  asses.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Bedan,  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  2.  Son  of  Shashak 
(1  Ch.  viii.  23;  B.  'AfiaUy,  A.  'A&wv).  3. 
First-born  son  of  Jeiel,  father  of  Gibeon  (1  Ch. 
viii.  30,  B.  'A&aKdu ;  ix.  36,  B«.  2a&a*&v,  A. 
la&bwv),  i.e.  the  head  of  the  house  of  Gil>eon. 
4.  Son  of  Micah,  a  coutemjM.rnrv  of  Josiah 
(2  Ch.  xxxiv.  20  ;  A.  'Afiliiv,  B.  'A08o8o>),  called 
Achbor,  son  of  Mieaiah,  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 

[W.  A.  W.]  [P.] 
AB'DON  (iVW;  A.  'A$Mr,  B.  Aafifar  in 
Josh.  /.  R,  'ABapiiv  in  1  Ch.  /.  c. ;  Abdon),  i.e. 
servile,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  t<> 
the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Ch.  vi.  74). 
No  place  of  this  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead 
we  rind  (r.  28)  p2tf,  44  Hebron,*'"  which  is  th- 
same  word,  with  the  change  frequent  in  Hebrew 
of  *1  for  1.  Indeed  many  MSS.  have  Abdon  in 
Josh.  xix.  28  (Ges.  p.  980;  Winer,  s.  r.) ;  but,  ou 
the  other  hand,  all  the  ancient  Versions  retain 
the  r  (e.tj.  Vulg.  Abran)  except  B.,  which  has 
'E\&wv  (A.  'Axpdp;  17  .MSS.  have  'E0pwr). 
Identified  by  Guerin  (Galilei:  ii.  35,  36)  with 
iAbdeh,  small  ruins  east  of  rz-Zib  (Achzib),  on 
a  low  hill  overlooking  the  plain  of  Acre  (/'.  F. 
Mem.  i.  170).  There  are  also  ruius  called 
*AMun,  close  to  Dor.  The  name  occurs  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  is  written  in  the  older 
itineraries 'E^oo.  [G.]  [W.] 

ABED-NEGO  or  [once in  Dan.  iii. 

29]  K*0:  'V ;  'Afittvayii ;  Abdenajjo),  i.e.  servant 
of  Xegoi  a  copyist's  mistake  for  Neijo,  the  Baby- 
lonian name  of  the  planet  Mercury,  worshipped 
as  the  scribe  and  interpreter  of  the  gods  (Gesen. 
Thes. ;  Duncker-Abbott,  Hist,  of  Anti>j.  i.  268  : 
Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  115).  A  statue 
of  the  god,  found  at  Nimrud.  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (see  Ilommel,  Gesehichtc  Habyloniens- 
Assyriens,  p.  629).  Abed-nebo  occurs  (B.C.  683) 
in  a  "registry"  tablet  from  the  record  office  <»f 
the  Assyrian  kings,  as  the  name  of  a  witness  to  a 
deed  of  "sale  (see  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Daniel 
[1881],  p.  243.)  Compounds  with  Abed  are  not 
infrequent  in  Babylonian  names  (sec  Schrader, 
AVI  7".*,  p.  430).  Abednego  (or -nebo)  was  t  he 
Babylonian  name  given  to  Azariah  (Dan.  i.  7). 
one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel,  miraculously 
saved  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.). 
[Azariah,  No.  10.]  [F.] 

A'BEL  =  meadow,  according  to  (Jc- 

senius,b  who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying 
moisture  like  that  of  grass),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine:  — 

1.  A'behieth-ma'achai!  (1131*0  1"P2  'N- 
see  below  and  Maach.UI  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  15,  A. 
'A$tk  iv  BnOnax^y  B.  'A/3«A  tV  Bai$fMxd  ; 
Abela  et  Bethmaacha:  1  K.  xv.  20,  A.  'A/3«A 
ovkov  [sic]  Maaxd,  B.  'AtcKpdO;  Abel  dtmum- 
Maacha:  2  K.  xv.  29,  B.  rijv  'ABi\  koI  r^y 
Qanaaxdj  A.  t.  Kaj8«\  tr.  t.  Btpfiaaxd ;  A bcl 
domum-Maacha  :  R.  V.  Abel-bi  th-Maacah),  a  town 

•  The  a  in  is  here  rendered  by  H.  The  II  In  the  wall- 
Known  Hebron  represents  Ch.  Usnatly  -tin  is  nor 
expressed  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

<>  Th«?  Chsldee  TarRum  frequently  renders  Al»el  by 
Midor,  a  level  fpot  or  plain  generally.  <"|>  I^sanle. 
t  rbcrticht  iit).  d.  im  Aram.,  Arab.,  u.  Uebr.  iibl.  Ml'luny 
d.  .Yom i no,  pp  *S.  75. 
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tf  wme  importance  (w6\ts  tted  ^irrpdwoAtf,  "  a 
city  and  a  mother  in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx.  1 9\  in  the 
r\treme  X.  of  Palestine  ;  twice  named  with  other 
pla<-es  in  the  order  from  north  to  south  ;  once  Ijon, 
/•an,  Abel,  and  all  I'inneroth ;  and  again  ljon, 
At*].  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Haior ;  and  as  such  f  illing 
.-in  early  prey  to  the  inrading  king*  of  Syria  (IK. 
iv.  20) "and  Assyria  (2  K.  xv.  29).  In  the  parallel 
P*s«ige,  2  Ch.  xvi.  4,  the  name  is  changed 
t '  Abel  Maim,  D*tD  'K  =  "Abel  on  the  waters." 
Here  Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged  by 
J«ab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15);  and  the  city  was 
*aved  bv  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  one  ot 
its  inhabitant*  of  that  sagacity  for  which  it 
wa*  proverbial  (r.  18).  In  rr.  14  and  18  it  is 
simply  Abel,  and  in  r.  14  is  apparently  distin- 
guished from  Beth-maacha  :  the  full  name  may 
l*«sibly  hare  been  Abel  near  Beth-maacha.  It 
was  possibly  a  colony  of,  and  derived  its  name 
from,  the  small  Aramean  kingdom  of  Maacha. 
Wphus(.4»ir.  vii.  12,  §  5)  gives  the  form  'Afl«A- 
XaVn,  and  ap|iarently  places  it  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel.  It  is  probably  the  modern 
AU,  or  Abil el-Katnh,  a  small  Christian  village  on 
th*  bft  b.mk  of  the  Xahr  Hareigit,  which  Hows 
tretn  the  Mcrj  *Ayun.  The  village  is  situated 
•in  an  isolated  oval  hill  that  rises  above  a  plain 
"t  rich  basaltic  soil  which  produces  tine  wheat, 
whence  the  name  el-KmnJi  ;  there  are  traces  of 
"M  foundations  and  a  spring  (f.  /*.  Mem.  i.  85, 
1"").  It  possibly  derives  its  name  Abel  Maim 
!rom  the  stream  that  rushes  past  the  western 
»iop.»  of  the  mound,  or  from  the  neighbouring 
Merj  'Ayin,  which  is  rich  in  springs.  Stanley 
{S.  ,ind  P.  p.  390,  note)  places  it  to  the  south 
in  the  marshy  region  of  Lake  Huleh ;  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  between  Paneas  and  Damascus. 

2.  A'bel-ma'im  (D*D  h^X ;  A.  'Afi*\fud^ 
K  -^aV;  AMmaim).    2_Ch.  xvi.  4.    [AnEL,  1.] 

3.  A'ueJv-siiz'r.iim  (Miriraim),  Onyp  'K. 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the 
mourning  of  Egypt,  vtvBot  Alyvwrov,  Planctus 
Ae-vjjjti  (this    meaning,  however,  requires  a 

liferent  poiuting,  for  ^K) :  the  name 

men  by  the  Canaanites  to  the  floor  of  A  tad,  at 
which  Joseph,  his  brothers,  and  the  Egyptians 
ntade  their  mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  1 1).  It 
1^7,  "  beyond  "  Jordan,  an  expression  used 

t-r  tither  east  or  west  of  the  river,  according  to 
tne  position  of  the  speaker.  Jerome  identifies 
it  with  Beth-Hogla  (now  'Ain  Hajla\  near  the 
riter,  on  its  vest  bank.  No  authority  is  given 
U'T  this  identification,  which  necessitates  the 
oxriage  of  Jacob's  body  by  a  long  circuitous 
r-'Ute  through  Moab  and  round  the  north  end  of 
the  Dead  Sva  to  Hebron.  A  more  natural 
position  would  be  some  station  on  the  direct 
'■aravau  road  from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  possibly 
near  the  territory  of  the  Canaanite  kinc  Arad. 
[Atad.]  '  b 

4.  .A'ijll-siiit'tim  (with  the  article  'X 
2*GSrn,  "  the  meadow  of  the  acacias  "  [the  Sam. 
<0'i.  omits  the  article];  B.  B«A<r£,  A.  BeA- 
ffarri'^,  F.  -tip-  AMmtim);  in  the  "plains" 
^rQ"W=  the  deserts)  of  Moab  by  Jordan-Jericho, 
"T  ia  that  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley  which 
*as  opposite  Jericho  and  belonged  to  Moab. 
Hrre — their  last  resting-place  before  crossing 
the  Jordan— Israel  "  pitched  from  Beth-jesimotli 


unto  Abel-shittim  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  49).  The  place 
is  most  frequently  mentioned  by  its  shorter 
name  of  Shittim.  [Shittim.]  In  the  days  of 
Josephusit  was  still  known  as  Abila, — the  town 
embosomed  in  palms1  (Svov  vvv  n&Kis  i<rr\v 
*A/3iA^,  <poivut6$vrov  8*  i<rr\  to  xttPtoyi  Ant. 
iv.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (v.  1,  §  1). 
It  was  taken  by  Placid ua,  with  Julias  Besimoth 
and  other  villages  near  the  Dead  Sea  (//.  J.  iv. 
7,  §  6).  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the  third 
chapter  of  Joel,  places  it  six  Roman  miles  from 
Livias.  The  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds 
give  twelve  miles  as  the  distance  between  Abel- 
shittim  and  Beth-jeshimoth.  Now  probably 
Kef  rein,  on  a  rocky  slope  east  of  Jordan,  near 
the  northern  margin  of  the  fertile  plain  called 
Seisebdn.  There  is  abundant  water  at  Kef  rein 
and  some  shapeless  ruins,  including  those  of  a 
citadel  on  a  small  isolated  rock.  Near  the 
western  edge  of  the  plain  there  are  still  many 
acacia  trees,  "  shittim  "  (Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  523-525). 

5.  A'uel-m lho'l A u  (MecAolah,  TWlTTO  'X- 
"meadow  of  the  dance." d  In  Judg.  vii.  22 
[Vulg.  t.  23],  B.  *Aflo»/i*oi/Aef,  A.  B<ur«A/i*ouAd  ; 
in  1  k*.  iv.  12,  B.  '££(  A/xawAd,  A.  'A£«A- 
fiaov\A  ;  in  1  K.  xix.  10,  B.  'EBaAMOovAd,  A. 
' A0f\fxaoi\ ;  AM-Meida,  AMntehula),  named 
with  Bethshean  (Scythopolis)  and  Jokneam  (1  K. 
iv.  12),  and  therefore  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (Euseb.  iv  r$  Av\&rt,0S*  p.  243, 36).  To 
"the  border  (the  'lip*  or  ♦brink')  of  Abel- 
meholah,"  and  to  Beth-shittah  (the  "  house  of  the 
acacia  "),  both  places  being  evidently  down  in  the 
Jordan  vallev,  the  routed  Bedouin  host  fled  from 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Here  Elisha  was  found  at 
his  plough  by  Elijah  returning  up  the  valley  from 
Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16-19).  In  Jerome's  time  the 
name  had  dwindled  to  'AScAft^a.  Probably  at 
Mm  el-Jicheeh,  "  sweet  spring,"  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Bethshean  plain,  where  the  western 
hills  approach  the  Jordan,  and  close  to  an  ancient 
road.  There  are  ruins  near  the  spring,  and 
the  position  agrees  with  that  indicated  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (cp.  P.  F.  Man.  ii.  231). 

6.  A'mx-CERA'xiM  (D*pn5  'N ;  B.  *Efl«A- 
XapuflfL,  A.  'AfiiA  ip-rt\vvwv ;  AM  qu«  est 
vineis  consita\  in  the  A.  V.  rendered  M  the  plain 
(tnar.j.  *  Abel ')  of  the  vineyards;"  R.  V.  AM- 
cheramim ;  R.  V.  ni.irg.  the  meadow  of  vine- 
yards: a  place  eastward  of  Jordan,  beyond 
Arocr  ;  named  as  the  point  to  which  Jcphthah's 
pursuit  of  the  Bene-Ammon  extended  (Judg. 
xi.  33).  A  K&pn  &nvt\o$6pot  "Afl«A  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  as  6  (Jerome,  7)  milts 
beyond  Philadelphia  (Kabbah);  and  another, 
olvo<p6pos  KaXovfityrj,  more  to  the  N.  12  miles  E. 
from  Gadara,  below  the  Hieromax.  The  site 
of  the  former  has  not  yet  been  identified;  fhe 
latter,  the  modern  Abil,  is  still  found  in  the 
same  position  (Ritter,  Syria,  p.  1058).  There  is 
another  Kef,-  Abil  on  the  Roman  road  from  Pella 
to  Gerasa,  between  the  former  place  and  Wddy 
Ydbis.  The  passage  (Judg.  xi.  33)  possibly 
means  that  Jephthah  drove  the  Ammonites  out  of 
Gilead  (com p.  cc.  13,  22),  in  which  case  Aroer 


c  It  was  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jo- 
seph Uf,  that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses. 
See  the  passage  above  cited. 

d  If  Mecholah  always  Implies  a  religious  dance,  Abel- 
Mecholah  was  probably  a  sanctuary. 
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on  the  Arnou  and  Abel-ceraiuim  (Abil)  on  the 
Hieromax  would  be  the  limits  of  the  district 
freed.  The  position  of  Abel-ceraniini  depends 
upon  that  of  Minnith,  which  is  still  unknown; 
it  in  placed  by  Jerome  (OS.'  p.  171,  4)  four  iniles 
from  Heshbon  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia.  OH* 
phant  (Land  of  GUend,  p.  420)  identities  it  with 
Minch,  a  station  ou  the  J/aj  roiid  north  of  Kal'at 
Zer.a.  There  is  also  a  Afmieh  south  of  Mount 
Nebo.  There  were  at  least  three  places  with  tin: 
name  of  Aroer  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan. 

[AROER.] 

7.  rrVnan-^K.  '-The  great tAm:L,(>na>y. 

"stone;'  AM  MayHiun)  in  the  Held  of  Joshua 
the  Bethshemite "  (I  Sam.  vi.  18).  By  com- 
parison with  rr.  14  and  13,  it  would  seem  that 

for  should  be  read  j2X  =  stone.    So  the 

LXX.,  Targum,  R.  V.,  and  most  modern  scholars. 
The  translators  of  A.  V.,  by  the  insertion  of 
stone  of,"  seem  to  have  taken  a  middle  course. 
The  view  that  Abel  was  the  name  subsequently 
given  to  the  spot  in  reference  to  the  "  mourn- 

iug  "  (iVsXJV)  there  (r.  19)  has  now  no  sup- 
porters. In  the  Jewish  traditions  it  was  an  altar 
erected  by  Abraham.  M.  C.  Ganneau  (P.  /•'. 
ij'j.  Stat.,  1N77,  pp.  134-6),  reading  Eben  for 
Abel,  connects  the  spot  with  Eben-czer  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1;,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
disastrous  battle  in  which  the  ark  was  lost. 
This  place  he  identities  with  Deir  iAbdn,  two 
miles  east  of  lAin  Shcms,  '*  Bethshemesh,"  and 
close  to  the  Roman  road  to  Jerusalem.  Kusebius 
and  Jerome  (OS.*  pp.  132,  20;  243,  13  i  place 
Abenczer  (' Afitvt&p)  near  Bethsames  on  the  road 
from  .Elia  to  Ascalon,  a  position  which  answers 
well  to  that  of  Deir  ' AWn.  [G.]  [W.] 

A'BEL  (^H;  "A/9«A;  AM;  i.e.  breath, 
vapour,  transitvriness),  a  name  expressive  gene- 
rally (a)  of  the  trausitorincss  of  man  considered 
by  himself  apart  from  God  and  God's  promises ; 
or  (b)  of  the  mother's  recognition  of  the  brevity 
and  frailty  of  human  life  after  the  fall ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  child  would  have  been  so 
named  at  his  birth.  Others  consider  Abel  to 
have  been  so  called  from  the  shortness  of  his 
life  (cp.  Ps.  xxxix.  6;  Job  vii.  16).  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Adam,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
brother  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed 
respect  for  Abel'*  offering,  but  not  for  that  of 
Gain;  because,  according  to  Hebrews  xi.  4,  Abel 
•*  by  faith  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than 
Cain."  The  expression  "  sin  "  (taken  in  the  sense 
of  a  sin-offering)  "  lieth  at  the  door  "  (Gen.  iv.  7), 
seems  to  imply  that  the  need  of  sacrifices  of 
blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was  already  revealed. 
Others,  questioning  as  anachronistic  the  inter- 
pretation "sin-offering,"  take  the  sentence  to 
refer  to  the  danger  to  which  Cain  was  exposing 
himself  by  his  wrath.  Sin,  like  a  crouching 
beast,  was  preparing  to  spring  upon  him 
(see  int.  al.  Delitzsch  [1887],  Harold  Browne 
[Speaker's  Commentary],  Payne  Smith  [EllieotVs 
Commentary"),  on  Gen.  iv.  7).  On  account  of 
Abel's  faith,  St.  Augustine  makes  Abel  the  type 
of  the  new  regenerate  man ;  Cain  that  of  the 
natural  man  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xr.  1).  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  observes  that  Abel  offered  the  best  of  his 
Hock — Cain  that  which  was  most  readily  pro- 
cured (II  m.  in  (lev.  xviii.  3 :  cp.  the  Mid  rash 


Kabbah,  Par.  xxii.  in  Hamburger,  BE.  s.  n. 
Ilcbel,  or  in  Wiinsche's  Saawilunj  Alter  Midi\i- 
schim,  4U  Lieferung,  pp.  98,  &c).  Jesus  Christ 
spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr  "  (Matt,  x.xin. 
33);  so  did  the  early  Church  subsequently,  r  ^r 
Christian  traditions,  see  Iren.  v.  67  ;  Chryso^t. 
Norn,  mi  (Jen.  xix.  ;  Cedrvn.  Hist.  8  ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte's  KL.~  s.  n. :  for  tiiose  of  the  Uabbins  and 
Mnhommedans,  see  Kisenmeugcr,  Entdeckt.  Jud. 
i.  462,  832 ;  Hamburger,  op.  cit.  ;  Hottinger, 
Hist.  Or.  24  ;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyklop.  s.  v. ; 
and  the  Knr-dn,  ch.  v.  The  place  of  his  murder 
and  his  grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus 
(Pococke,  b.  ii.  16S);  and  the  neighbouring 
|»easauts  tell  n  curious  tradition  respecting  His 
burial  (Staulcy,  A  and  P.  p.  413). 

In  modem  times  the  interpretation  of  Abel 
h  is  been  traced  to  the  Assyrian  AaAu/ =  son,  a 
word  not  infrequent  in  proper  names  (e.g.  Asur- 
nasir-habal  ;  Nabii-habal-usur),  aud  imported 
from  the  Sumerian-Accadiun  (Schrader,  KATr. 
p.  44);  l.ut  such  an  interpretation,  if  suitable  to 
the  first-born  son  of  the  first  man,  does  not 
seem  appropriate  to  the  younger  brother  (cp. 
Delitzsch).  The  fondness  for  the  pastoral  lite, 
in  which— as  distinguished  from  the  agricul- 
tural life — the  Israelites  delighted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  their  existence,  has  been  traced  with 
some  probability  to  their  attachment  to  tbe 
memory  aud  calling  of  Abel.  To  Christians, 
Abel  the  shepherd  became  a  type  of  Christ,  "  the 
just  One,"  the  "  good  Shepherd,"  ''brought 
like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  and  offering  the 
"  blood  of  sprinkling  that  s]>eaketh  better  than 
that  of  Abel  "  (Heb.'xii.  J4,  R.  V.).  For  tbe  sect 
of  the  Abelonii  (or  Abelita;)  see  s.  c.  in  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography.  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.j 

A'BEZ  (T3««{,  in  pause  ;  B.  'P<B*s,  A. 
'Atfit ;  Alxs  :  R.  V.  ■£?*:),  a  town  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Issachar,  named  between  Kishion  and 
Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only.  Gesenius  (Thes.) 
mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the  name, 
that  the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  Some 
derive  it  and  the  name  Ibzan  from  an  unused 
root  (  =  to  shine,  hence  to  be  high)  applied  to 
high  places  and  positions.  Others  connect  it 
with  an  Arabic  root,  to  be  irhite.  Possibly, 
however,  if  the  boundary  of  Issachar  may  be 
carried  so  far  to  the  south,  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  1*3$,  Thebez,  now  Tubas,  a  town, 

9  miles  S.E.  of  Engaunim,  which  otherwise  ba^ 
escaped  mention  in  the  list  in  Joshua.  Cornier 
(Hdbk.  to  Bible,  401)  identifies  it  with  A7,. 
el-Beidh.i,  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  between 
Tell  Keimun  (Jokueam)  and  Beit  Luhm  (Beth- 
lehem), but  this  place  must  have  been  include  1 
within  the  border  of  Zebulun.         [G.]  [\\\] 

ABF         fathers  progenitor ;  "AjSou  ;  Abi), 

wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  king  Hezekiab 
(2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  written  AntJAii 
(No.  6,  HJ?K)  in  2  Ch.  xxix.  1.  Her  father'^ 
name  was  Zechariah.  He  was  perhaps  the 
Zcchariah  mentioned  bv  Isaiah  (viii.  2). 

[R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

ABI'A,  ABI'AH,  or  ABI'JAH  (!V2K  = 
}H»3K,  my  father  [or  a  father"]  is  Jah ;  *A/3;d ; 

A'<ia).    Many  proper  names  are  compounded  of 
(  father,  or   my  father).     The  sense  in 
which  this  is  to  be  understood  is  uncertain; 
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perhaps  m  some  cases  it  may  be  a  title  of 
God  (cp.  EwaJd,  Lehrb.  p.  615;  Nestle,  Israelit. 
Et-jcnnamen,  p.  182  sy. ;  Fr.  Delitzsch,  Frolegg. 
z.  Hub.- Aram,  Wurterb.  p.  200  sy.).  1.  Son  of 
Becaer,  the  sou  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  vii.  8, 
ii.  'AfiiovS,  A.  'Afitov).  2.  Wife  of  Hezron 
(1  Ch.  ii.  24).  3.  Second  son  of  Samuel,  whom 
u^ether  with  his  eldest  sou  Joel  he  made  judges 
in  Bemiieba  (I  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  1  Ch.  vi.  28).  The 
corruptness  of  their  administration  was  the 
/e.t*on  alleged  by  the  Israelites  for  their  de- 
tun  iing  a  king.  4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah 
[Am J.  5.  Or  Abijam,  the  son  of  Heuoboain 
(1  C'n.  iii.  10,  li.  'Afida;  Matt.  i.  7).  6.  De- 
scendant of  Eleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth  of 
the  twenty-tour  courses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5). 
Cp.  Abu  ah  (No.  4).  For  other  persous  of  this 
name,  see  AlJUAIl.  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

ABI-AL'BON.  [Adieu] 

A  BI- ASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBI- 
ASAPU  (IDX^X,  Ex.  vi.  24,  B.  'Afrturdp, 
F.  'K&idffa^  {  and  ^D*3N  in  1  Ch.  vi.  8  [LXX. 

and  Vulg.  c.  23],  ^''A^iaBap,  A.  'A/Wd> ; 
in  1  Ch.  vi.  22  [LXX.  and  Vulg.  v.  37], 
B.  'AjWd>,  A.  'A/3«eurei<p ;  in  1  *Ch.  ix.  IU, 
B.  'Afitacrdp;  Abiasaph:  according  to  Simonis 
(but  improbably),  u  cujus  patrem  abstiUit  1km," 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  Korah,  as  related 
in  Num.  xvi. ;  but  according  to  MY.10  my  father 
hath  ■jalhcrcd ;  compare  *)9^'  -^sttlin»  1  v'- 
39).  Be  was  the  head  of  oue  of  the  families 
of  the  Korhites  (a  house  of  the  Kobathites), 
but  nis  precise  genealogy  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. In  Ex.  vi.  24,  he  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  as  the  brother  of  Assir  and  Elkanah.  But 
in  1  Ch.  vi.  he  appears  as  the  son  of  El- 
kanah, the  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah. 
The  natural  inference  from  this  would  be  that 
in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expression  *'  the  sous  of  Korah  " 
merely  means  the  families  into  which  the  house 
of  the  Korhites  was  subdivided.  But  if  so,  the 
Terse  in  Exodus  must  be  a  later  insertion  than 
th*  time  of  Moses,  as  iu  Moses'  lifetime  the 
creat-grandson  of  Korah  could  not  have  been 
th«r  head  of  a  family.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  verse  is  quite  out  of  its  place,  and 
appears  improperly  to  separate  ver.  25  and 
ver.  "23,  which  both  relate  to  the  house  of  Aaron. 
If,  however,  this  inference  is  not  correct,  then 
the  Ebutsaph  of  1  Ch.  vi.  is  a  different  person 
from  the  Abiasaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  viz.  his  great- 
nephew.  But  this  does  not  seem  probable.  It 
appears  from  1  Ch.  ix.  19.  that  that  branch  of 
the  descendants  of  Abiasaph  of  which  Shallum 
was  chief  were  porters,  keepers  of  the  gates  of 
th*  tabernacle ; "  and  from  ver.  31  that  Matti- 
ih:ah,  "the  first-born  of  Shallum  the  Korahite, 
cal  the  set  office  over  the  things  that  were 
made  in  the  pans,"  apparently  in  the  time  of 
iHvid.  From  Xeh.  xii.  25  we  learn  that 
Abiasaph 's  family  was  not  extinct  in  the  days  of 
Nehemiah  ;  for  the  family  of  Meshullam  (which 
^  the  same  as  Shallum),  with  Talmon  and 
Akkub,  still  tilled  the  office  of  porters,  "keeping 
the  ward  at  the  threshold  of  the  gate."  Other 
remarkable  descendants  of  Abiasaph,  according 
to  the  text  of  1  Ch.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samuel  the 
prophet  and  Elkanah  his  father  (1  Sam.  i.  1), 
»ad  Heman  the  singer ;  but  Ebiasaph  seems  to 


bo  improperly  inserted  in  v.  37/  The  posses- 
sions of  those  Kohathites  who  were  not  descended 
from  Aaron,  consisting  of  teu  cities,  lay  in  1  he 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
the  tribe  of  Ban  (Josh.  xxi.  20-26  ;  1  Ch.  vi.  til). 
The  family  of  Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  [A.  C.  11.] 

ABI-ATHAR  (~IJVT3$  i  'Aj8.a0d>;  Abiathar  ; 
but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagniuus  has  Ebiathar, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  ii.  26, 
it  is  'A&iAdap.  According  to  Gescuius  =  father  of 
excellence,  or  abundance  ;  according  to  Olshausen 
\_Lehrb.  p.  620]  =  my  father  excels.  The  exact 
meaning  is  uncertain).  Abiathar  was  that  one  of 
all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  high-priest  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted  upon  his  father's 
house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation  of  Doeg  the  Edo- 
mite  (see  title  to  Ps.  Hi.  and  the  Psalm  itself),  in 
revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of  the  Lord  for 
David,  and  given  him  the  shew  bread  to  eat  and 
the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as  is  related 
in  1  Sam.  xxii.  We  are  there  told  that  when 
Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  that  day  fourscore  and  live 
persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod,  "  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named  Abia- 
thnr,  escaped  and  lied  after  David  ; "  and  it  is 
added  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  that  when  he  did  so  "  he 
came  down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (I 
Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c). 
The  fact  of  David  having  beeu  the  unwilling  cause 
of  the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled 
with  his  gratitude  to  his  father  Ahimelech  for 
his  kindness  to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  sted- 
fast  friend  to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on 
his  part  was  firmly  attached  to  David.  He 
adhered  to  him  in  his  wanderings  while  pursued 
by  Saul ;  he  was  with  him  while  he  reigned  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-3),  the  city  of  the  house 
of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi.  10-13)  ;  he  carried  the  ark 
before  him  when  David  brought  it  up  to  Jeru- 
salem (I  Ch.  xv.  11;  1  K.  ii.  26);  he  continued 
faithful  to  him  in  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam. 
xv.  24,  29,  35,  36,  xvii.  15-17,  six.  11);  and 
"  was  afflicted  iu  all  wherein  David  was 
afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be 
discovered,  sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his 
chief  partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's 
side.  For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his 
native  village,  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  xxi.  18),  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  which  was  spared  by  Solomon  only 
ou  the  score  of  his  long  and  faithful  service 
to  David  his  father.  He  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  perform  the  functions,  or  enjoy  the 
prerogatives,  of  the  high-priesthood.  For  we 
an*  distinctly  told  that  "Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord;"  and 
that  "  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the 
room  of  Abiathar  "  (I  K.  ii.  27,  35).  So  that 
we  must  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4, 
that  in  Solomon's  reign  "  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
were  the  priests,"  as  simply  stating  the  his- 
torical fact  that  they  were  the  priests  at  the 

•  See  The  OeneaUtgies  of  our  Ijord  and  Saviour  Jews 
Christ,  by  Lord  Arthur  Herrey,  p.  210,  and  p.  214,  note. 
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beginning  of  Solomon's  reigu.  Ver.  2,  which 
tells  us  that  "Atariah  the  son  of  Zadok  "  was 
"  tne  priest," — a  declaration  confirmed  by 
1  Ch.  vi.  10, — refers  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Ins 
reign  when  the  Temple  was  finished.  It  is  pro- 
bable  that  Abiathar  did  not  long  survive  David. 
He  is  not  mentioned  again,  ami  he  must  have 
U-en  far  advanced  in  years  at  Solomon's  accession 
to  the  throne. 

There  ai«e  one  or  two  other  difficulties  con- 
nected with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  reference 
must  be  made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  (1.) 
In  2  Sam.  viii.  17»,  aud  in  the  duplicate  passage 
1  Ch.  xviii.  16  (X*  'AfittaStp),  and  in  1  Ch.  xxiv. 
3,  0,  31,  we  have  Ahimelcch  substituted  for 
Afn tth.tr,  and  Ahimelcch  the  son  of  Abiathar 
instead  of  Abiathar  the  sm  of  Ahimcle  /».  Whereas 
in  2  Sam.  zx.  25,  and  in  every  other  passage  in 
th.'  O.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told  that  it  was 
Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok  in  David's 
reigu,  and  that  he  waa  the  son  of  Ahimelcch, 
and  that  Ahimelcch  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shewbread  (see  Mark  ii.  26,  and  Alford 
mi  /oo).  However,  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
David's  friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahime- 
lcch preponderates  so  strongly,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear, 
that  one  can  only  suppose,  with  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  an  error  here  (op.  Wellhausen,  d.  Text  d. 
lili.  Stm.  p.  177).  The  mention  of  Abiathar  by 
our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be 
accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  jterson 
who  persuaded  his  father  to  allow  David  to 
have  the  bread,  aud  if,  as  is  probable,  the 
loaves  were  Abiathar's  (l>ev.  xxiv.  9),  and 
given  by  him  with  his  own  hand  to  David. 
The  expression  &  hpxi(P**>s  is  the  equivalent  of 
tn^0>  "the  priest,"  applied  to  Ahimelech 
throughout  1  Sam.  xxi.  and  xxii.,  and  equally 
applicable  to  Abiathar  if  he  was  the  chief 
officiating  priest  under  his  father. 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is 
to  determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok, 
and  to  account  for  the  double  high-priesthood, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  line  of  Ithamar 
over  that  of  Lleazar.  A  theory  has  been  in- 
vented that  Abiathar  was  David's,  and  Zadok 
Saul's  high-priest,  but  it  seems  to  rest  on  no 
solid  ground.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these: — 
Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  the  son  of 
Phiuehas,  the  son  of  Kli,  was  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his  son  Abiathar 
became  high-priest.  The  first  mention  of  Zadok 
is  in  1  Ch.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  described  as  44  a 
young  man  mighty  of  valour,"  and  is  said  to 
have  joined  David  while  he  reigued  in  Hebron, 
in  company  with  Jehoiada,  "the  leader  of  the 
Aaronites."  From  this  time  we  read,  both  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  "Zadok 
nud  Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok  beiug  always 


»  Klostermann  (Kurxgtf.  Kommentar  zu  A.  u.  X.  T., 
cud.  Strack  u.  ZTckler,  18S7)  supposes  In  loco  that  such 
words  as  "IJYnK  s)tb  (SV-  1  S*m.  Hi.  1,  ii.  18)  have 

fallen  ont  of  the  text  after  D»jri3-  Hackett  (/>.  B., 
Amer.  ed.)  mentions  the  opinion  that  Ahimelcch  and 
Abiathar  were  hereditary  names  in  the  family,  and  hence 
that  the  father  and  iwn  could  have  borne  thene  names 
respectively,  and  this  view  is  accepted  by  most 
moderns.  [F.] 


named  first.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  Soloman 
on  his  accession  put  Zadok  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true  state  of  the  case 
was,  that  Abiathar  was  the  first  aud  Zadok  the 
second  priest ;  but  that  from  the  superior 
strength  of  the  house  of  tleazar  (of  which  Zadok 
was  head),  which  enabled  it  to  furnish  sixteen  out 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  (1  Ch.  xxiv.),  Zadok 
acquired  considerable  influence  with  David  ;  and 
that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir  of  the  elder 
line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the  passages 
beiug  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  was  esta- 
blished in  the  high-priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  Wc  have- 
already  suggested  the  possibility  of  jealousv  of 
Zadok  being  one  of  the  motives  which  inclined 
Abiathar  to  join  Adonijah's  faction.  It  is  inosJ 
remarkable  how,  first,  Saul's  cruel  slaughter  »>f 
the  priests  at  Nob,  and  then  the  political  error 
of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led  to  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  denunciation  against  the  house  of  hli,  as 
the  writer  of  1  K.  ii.  27  leads  us  to  observe 
when  he  says  that 44  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar 
from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  con- 
cerning tly;  house  of  Kli  in  Shiloh."  See  also. 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §§  3,  4.  [A.  C.  H.] 

A'BIB.  [Months.] 

ABI-DAH  and  ABI-DA  apparently 
=  my  father  kitoiceth ;  B.  'A/9ci£(i,  A.  -i-  [in  1  Ch. 
/.  c.];  AD.  'Afitpd  [in  Gen.  /.  c] ;  Abidji),  n  son 
of  Midian  and  grandson  of  Abraham  by  Ketarah 
(Gen.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Ch.  i.  33).  [E.  S.  P.] 

ABI-DAN  (JT5X,  my  father  is  judje ;  A. 
'AfaUr,  B.  -ft-;'  Abidan\  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the  Kxodus  (Num.  i. 
11,  ii.  22,  vii.  GO,  65,  x.  24).   [W.  A.  W.]  [K.J 

ABI-EL  (Str?K.  my  father  [or,  a  father} 
is  God  [or  EQ;  A.  'Aj8i<A,  B.  ;  Abu  l). 
1.  The  father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grand- 
father of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  oi 
Abner,  Saul  s  commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
31,  B.  'A$tff)p).  In  the  genealogy  in  1  Ch.  viii. 
33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the  father  of  Kish,  ami 
the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted,  but  the  correct 
genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is 
Abikl 


Kish  Ner 

I  I 
Saul  Abner 

2.  'A0tii\.  One  of  David's  thirty  "mightr 
men  "  (1  Ch.  xi.  32).  The  view  that  Abi-Albon 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31)  is  an  alternative  for  Abiel  is 
very  improbable  (Driver).  The  reading  Abiel  in 
2  Sam.  is  supported  by  B.  (at  end  of  ch.  xxiii.,  «*d. 

Swete,  p.  666),  TaX  afi  i  \  vlbs  =  \J>V%2H  CT:> 
and  the  Luc.  Kecension  raAtraSi^r.  Holmes  an  t 
Parsons  give  twelve  MSS.  with  'AflrffK,  and 
eleven  with  'ApiifK.  Klostermaun's  suggestion 
here  (note  in  loco  in  Strack  u.  Zockler's  A*./f. 
A'omm.)  is  to  some  not  unreasonable.    p3  in 

('Albon)  may  be  a  corruption  of  JV3,  and* 
he  would  read  'rOT^n  TV3  h$s2X  (instead 
of  'TUn   |b^3K),  Abiel  of  Betharaba  (q,. 

Josh.  xv.  6,  61),  called  Arabah  in  Josh,  xvfii. 
18.  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 
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ABI-E'ZER  pw  father  of  help;  in 
Jtih.  /.  c.  A.  'A\i«(*p,  B.  »  in  Num.  /.  c. 
[L\X.  t.  34],  'Ax«C*p;  A6»V«er).  1.  Eldest 
>>a  of  GUead,  and  descendant  of  Machir  and 
Manajifh,  and  apparently  at  one  time  the  leading 
family  uf  the  tribe  (Josh.  xvii.  2  ;  Num.  ixvi. 
.10,  where  the  name  is  giren  in  the  contracted 
:.»rm  of  TT.1PJ<,  Jezer).  In  the  genealogies  of 
Chronicles,  Abiexer  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
trie  text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister  of 
tiilead  (1  Ch.  rii.  18).  Originally,  therefore, 
the  family  was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
•Jilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  but  when  first 
;u<t  with  in  the  history,  some  part  at  least  of 
it  had  crossed  the  Jordan  and  established  itself 
it  Ojihrah,  now  probably  Ferdta,  a  Tillage  rive 
mile-*  W.SAV.  of  Shechem,  and  not  far  Irom  the 
(orders  of  Ephraim,  the  old  name  of  which  was 
«)phrah(^«/i.  Chron.).  See  P.  /'.  Mem.  ii.  162. 
Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  family  were  at 
the  lowest — "  my  4  thousand  '  is  4  the  poor  one  ' 
in  Manasseh  "  (Judg.  vi.  15) — was  born  the  great 
judge  Gideon,  destined  to  raise  his  own  house 
\'<  almost  royal  dignity  (Stanley,  p.  229),  and  to 
achieve  for  his  country  one  of  the  most  signal 
•ieliverances  recorded  in  their  whole  history. 
rr.iDtojj;  OniRAH.] 

*  2.  One  of  David's  44  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam. 
ixiii.  27,  B.  'A0<itfrp,  ABb.  'ABUfrp  ;  1  Ch.  xi. 
28,  MTiL  12,  B.  'ABii&p).  [0.]  [W.] 

ABI-EZ'RITE  (ntrn  »3X :  B.  w«rpbj  tow 
lclp*\  in  Judg.  Ti.  ll'[A.  w.  'ABu(p(],  24  [A. 
f.  t.  *I*£f»'];  B.  'ABitatptX  in  Judg.  Tiii.  32, 
A.  »p?  'A0it{pi(  :  pater  familiae  Ezri  [tL  1 1], 
iamilia  Ezri  [ti.  24,  Tiii.  32]).  The  designation 
»  given  to  Joash  the  father  of  Gideon,  and  is 
descriptive  of  a  descendant  of  Abiezer,  or  Jeezer, 
the  ub  of  GUead  (Judg.  vi.  11,  24;  viii.  32), 
and  thence  also  called  Jekzerite  (Num.  xxri. 
•Lt;  see  ADIEZF.R,  No.  1).  In  Judg.  Ti.  24, 
riii.  32,  the  A-  V.  and  R.  V.  both  use  the  plural 
-Abiexrites"  for  the  collective  Hebrew  singular. 
The  Peshito  andTargum  both  regard  the  first  part 
"f  the  word  "  Abi "  as  an  appellative, "  father  of," 
as  also  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABI  GAIL  (^J*3K,  or  bi^H  [Kethib, 
'ttKJ  MV."  =  father  of  joy,  Olshausen  [Lehrb. 
]>.  61»j]  =  my  father  is  joy  ;  'AjStyofa,  B.  ■*»-; 
.lUjait).  1.  The  beautiful  wifeof  Nabal,  a  wealthy 
owner  of  goats  and  sheep  inCarmel.  When  DaTid'a 
laessengers  were  slighted  by  Nabal,  Abigail  took 
ta*  llame  upon  herself,  supplied  David  and  his 
toUowers  with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in  ap- 
peasing his  anger.  Ten  days  after  this  Nabal 
died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail  and  made  her 
fcis  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14  acq.).  By  her  he 
ttl  a  son,  called  Chilcnb  in  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  but 
I^niel  (B.  Ao^A  ;  Daniel)  in  1  Ch.  iii.  1. 
He  may  well  have  borne  both  names  (Keil). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the 
Islanaelite,  and  mother,  bv  him,  of  Amasa  ( I 
to.  ii.  17>  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25  she  (Abigal)  is 
described  as  the  daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to 
Zeroiah,  Joab's  mother,  and  as  marrying  Ithra 
(toother  form  of  Jether)  an  Israelite.  A.  has 
fcfre  'IffpjrnAciVnr  (  B.  'lap- ),  a  reading  ac- 
■*pted  by  Thenius,  Keil,  and  Wellhausen.  there 
«M<ild,  it  is  thought,  be  no  reason  for  re- 
tarding a  marriage  with  an  Israelite;  but  the 
arcsmstanre   of  David'*    sister   marrying  a 


heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  mention  (Thenius, 
Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  /.  < .).  Lucian  has  the  reading 

6  'U{par,\lTT,i  (=  »tonrn),  but  there  is  no 

place  called  tom.  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.} 

ABIHA'IL  (^n*3«,  Ges.  =  father  of  might. 
I.  A.  'ABiXai\,  B.  -«7-,  F.  'ABiXeda;  Abihaiel. 
Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical  family  of 
Merari,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  (Num.  iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Ch.  ii.  29). 

3.  A.  'A/Sixa/a,  B.  ;  Abiltail.  Son  of 
Huri,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Ch.  v.  14). 

4.  Wife  of  Kehoboam  (2  Ch.  xi.  18 ;  AbihaO). 
She  is  called  the  daughter,  i.e.  a  descendant  of 
Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David. 

5.  'AfiivoAafi  ;  Abihail.  Father  of  Esther  and 
uncle  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

The  nanus  of  Nos.  2  and  4  are  written  in  some 

MSS.  ^n»5K  (B.  'A/3fixo/o,  A.  'A/Jryo/a  in  1  Ch. 
ii.  29;  B.  Balay,  K*'"  'ABalav,  A.  'A/3«uaA 

in  2  Ch.  xi.  18),  which  may  be  conjectured  to 

be  a  mistake  for  or  variation  of 

[R.  W.  fi!]  [F.] 

ABI'HU  my  Father  is  //e»;'A/3«oi/8; 

Abiu),  the  second  son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of  Aaron  by 
Elishcba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  who,  with  his  father  and  his 
elder  brother  Nadab  and  seventy  elders  of  Israel, 
accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinni  (Ex. 
xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with  Nadab  guilty  of 
offering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to  the  Lord,  ue. 
not  the  holy  fire  w  hich  burnt  continually  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt-oflering  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12),  they 
were  both  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and 
Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to- 
mourn  for  them.  The  name  also  occurs  in  Exod. 
xxiv.  9,  xxviii.  1;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  60,  61; 
1  Ch.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  1,  2.  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

Alil'HUD  OirvaK,  father  of  majesty,  or 
my  father  is  majesty  ;  'ABiovt  ;  Abiud),  son  of 
Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  viii.  3). 

[W.A.W.]  [F.] 

ABIJAH  or  ABI'JAM.    1.  tlTOM.  n»3N* 

my  father  (or,  <i  father)  is  Jah.  D'2K  according 
to  Ges.  =  father  of  the  sea,  i.e.  a  maritime  man  ; 
according  to  Nestle  {Die  /sr.  Eigenn.  p.  173  n.) 
=  father  of  the  people ;  'A  Bias,  Joseph.  ; 

Abiam,  Abia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rehobonm 
on  the  throne  of  Judah  (1  K.  xiv.  31 ;  2  Ch. 
xii.  16).  He  is  called  Abijah  in  Chronicles 
(H»2K;  'ABtd ;  Abia),  Abi  jam  in  Kings  ('A0ioi>; 
Abiam) ;  the  latter  name  being  probably  an  error 
in  the  MSS.,  since  the  LXX.-form,  'ABtov,  seems 
taken  from  Abijahu,  which  occurs  2  Ch.  xiii.  20, 
21  (*A/9id;  Abia).  Indeed  Gesenius  says  that 
some  MSS.  read  Abijah  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  therefore,  of  Light  foot  (Harm.  0.  T., 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in 
Kings,  who  takes  a  much  worse  view  of  Abijah's 
character  than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered 
the  last  syllable  to  avoid  introducing  the  holy 
Jah  into  the  name  of  a  bad  man,  is  unneces- 
sary. But  it  is  not  fanciful  or  absurd,  for 
chnnges  of  the  kind  were  not  unusual :  for 

•  Cf.  N-m^K.  Wn.  Be,  appears  to  have  been  used 
to  denote  <iod.  Cp.  Olabsusen,  l*hrb.,  p.  615;  Re  nan. 
Dts  Stmt  tkrophons,  In  REJ.  v.  164.  [V.] 
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example,  after  the  Samaritan  schism  the  Jews 
altered  the  name  of  Shcehem  into  Sychar 
(druntien),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5 ;  and 
Hosea  (iv.  15)  changes  Beth-el,  house  of  God, 
into  Beth-aven,  house  of  naught  (see  Stanley, 
S.  $  P.  p.  '-22-'). 

From  the  First  Book  of  Kings  we  learn  that 
Abijah  endeavoured  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No 
details  are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that 
he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Rehoboam  (idolatry 
and  its  attendant  immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  '24), 
and  that  his  heart  "  was  not  perfect  before  God, 
as  the  heart  of  David  his  father."  In  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles  his  war  against  Jeroboam  is 
more  minutely  described,  and  he  makes  a  speech 
to  the  men  of  Israel,  reproaching  them  for  break- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David,  for 
worshipping  the  golden  calves,  and  substituting 
unauthorized  priests  for  the  sons  of  Aaron  and 
the  Lcvites.  He  was  successful  in  battle  against 
Jeroboam,  and  took  the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah, 
and  Ephrain,  with  their  dependent  villages.  It 
is  also  said  (2  Ch.  xiii.  3,  17)  that  his  army 
consisted  of  400,000  men,  and   Jeroboam's  of 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  felt  in  the  action: 
numbers  which,  if  in  themselves  almost  in- 
credibly high  and  possibly  incorrect,  arc  yet  in 
keeping  with  the  systematic  use  of  high  figures 
on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler  (see  1  Ch.  x.\i.  5  ; 
cp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9 :  Uawlinson  in  the  SjK'aker's 
Commentary  on  Ch.  /.  c).   Nothing  is  said  by  the 
writer  in  Chronicles  of  the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we 
arc  told  that  after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mightv, 
and  married  fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may 
well  infer  that  he  was  elated  with  prosperity, 
and,  like  his  grandfather  Solomon,  fell  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  into  wickedness,  as 
described  in  Kings.  Both  records  inform  us  that 
he  reigned  but  three  years;  and  the  Talmud 
accounts  his  early  death  a  punishment  for  his 
non-fulfilment  of  the  duties  to  which  his  own 
speech  had  summoned  the  children  of  Israel 
(2  Chrou.  xiii.  4-12).    His  mother  was  called 
Maachah.    In  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2  ;  2  Ch.  xi. 
20)  she  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Absalom 
or  Abishalom  (the  same  name) ;  in  one  (2  Ch. 
xiii.  2  ;  Heb.  reads  -liTO**?,  but  the  LXX.  and 
Syr.  read  i"DJ)D,  which  is  certainly  right,  and 
is  accepted  by  Bertheau  and  Keil)  of  Uriel  of 
Gibeah.    It  is,  however,  so  common  for  the  word 
n3,  daughter,  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  grand- 
daughter or  descendant,  that  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  assume  that  Uriel  married  Tamar,  Absalom's 
daughter,  and  that  thus  Maachah  wais  daughter 
of  Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  Absalom.  Abijah 
therefore  was  descended  from  David,  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side.  According  to  the  old 
chronology,  the  date  of  Abijah's  accession  was 
variously  placed  between  B.C.  933  (Scyffarth) 
and  B.C.  968  (Ewald) ;  but,  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Assyrian  Eponymous  Canon,  between  ii.c. 
912(Brandes)and  B.C.  921  (Riehm).  See  Roach's 
useful  table  in  Herzog,  ItE*  xvii.  p.  477,  s.  n. 
Zcitrechnung.    The  18th  year  of  Jeroboam  co- 
incides with  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Abijah. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Amah  in 
A.  V.,  Abijah  in  R.  V.    [See  Aria.  No.  3.] 

3.  'AjSto;  Abia.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king 
of  Israel,  in  whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of 
Jeroboam,  was  found  "  some  good  thing  toward 


the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore 
the  only  one  of  his  family  who  was  suiTered  to  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  He  died  in  ni> 
childhood,  just  after  Jeroboam's  wife  had  been 
sent  in  disguise  to  seek  help  for  him  in  his 
sickness  from  the  prophet  Ahijah,  who  gave  her 
the  above  answer.    (1  K.  xiv.) 

4.  'A/Sitf ;  Abia.  A  descendant  of  Eleaxar,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  into  which  the  priests  were  divided  bv 

I  David  (1  Ch.  xxiv.  10;  2  Ch.  viii.  14).  OniV 
four  of  the  courses  returned  from  the  Captiviiy, 
and  that  of  Abijah  was  not  one  (Ezra  ii.  36-;;y ; 
Neh.  vii.  39-42,  xii.  1).  But  the  four  were 
divided  into  the  original  number  of  twenty-four, 
with  the  original  names ;  and  hence  it  happened 
that  to  the  course  of  Abijah  or  Abia  belonged 
Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  5). 

5.  *A/J«d ;  Abia.  A  contemporary  of  Nehe- 
raiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

8.  The  daughter  of  Zechariah  (2  Ch.  xxix.  1, 
B.  'Afi$d\  A.  'KMaQie,  Abia),  also  called  Am 
(B.  'A&ov,  Abi,  in  2  K.  xviii.  2),  wife  of  Ahax,  and 
mother  of  Hezekiah.   [Am.J     [G.E.I.C.]  [F.] 

ABI'JAH.   [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

A'BILA.  [Amllxe.] 

ABILE'NE  CAfrAijW),  Lnke  iii.  1),  a  te- 
trarchy  of  which  Abila  was  the  capital.  This 
Abila  must  not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in 
Peraea,  and  other  Syrian  cities  of  the  same 
nam<»,  but  was  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Antilibanus,  in  a  district  fertilised  by  the  river 
Barada.  It  is  distinctly  associated  with  Lebanon 
by  Joscphus  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  10,  xix.  5,  §  1, 
xx.  7,  §  1  ;  B.J.  ii.  11,  §  5).  Its  name  probably 
arose  from  the  green  luxuriance  of  its  situation, 
"  Abel  "  perhaps  denoting  u  a  grassy  meadow  " 
[see  s.  r.].  The  name,  thus  derived,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditions  of  the 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  with  the 
spot,  and  which  are  localised  by  the  tomb  called 
Ncby  Habit,  on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of  the 
city.  The  position  of  the  city  is  verv  clearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from 
Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Heliopolis 
or  Baalbec  (/tin.  Ant.  and  Ta>>.  Pcut.). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetr.uchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lvsanias.]  Like  other  district's 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  underwent  manv  chang.-s 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was 
finally  absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Jose- 
phus  associates  this  neighbourhood  with  the 
name  of  Lysanias  both  before  and  after  the  time 
referred  to  by  the  Evangelist.  For  the  later 
notices  see  the  passages  just  cited.  We  there 
find  "Abila  of  Lysanias,"  and  "  the  tetrarchy  „f 
Lysanias,"  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  reigns  «.f 
Claudius  and  Caligula.  We  rind  also  the  phras*. 
'A0t\a  Avaaylov  in  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §  22).  The 
natural  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  this  was 
the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  true  that  a 
chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
as  ruling  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Ant.  xiv. 
3,  §  3,  xv.  4,  §  1  ;  B.  J.  i.  13,  §  1 ;  al>o  Dio 
Cass.  xlix.  32):  and  from  the  close  connexion 
of  this  man's  father  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §  3,  xiv.  7,  §  4;  //.  ./.  i.  9,  §  2) 
it  is  probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  terri- 
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tory,  and  that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the 
■*d  or  grandson  «-t  the  former.  Even  it'  we 
.-.v>ume  (as  many  writers  too  readily  assume) 
that  the  tetrarch  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Clau'lius  and  Caligula  is  to  be  identified,  not 
with  the  Lv.vanias  of  St.  Luke,  but  with  the 
earlier  Lyaanias  (never  called  tetrarch  and 
never  positively  connected  with  Abihi)  in  the 
time*  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  a  prince  bearing  this 
lume  ruled  over  a  tetratchy  having  Abila  for 
iU  capital,  in  the  lath  year  of  Tiberius  (see 
W:e»eler,  Oironolo<jischc  Synoj>se  dcr  vier  Evan- 
pp.  174-183). 
The  ute  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been 
undoubtedly  identified  where  the  Itineraries 
flare  it ;  and  its  remains  have  been  described  of 
ut<  years  by  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a 
remarkable  gorge  called  the  Sui  Wady  Baradii, 
where  the  river  breaks  down  through  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  plain  of  I>amascus.  Among 
the  remains  the  inscriptions  are  most  to  our 
purpose.  One  containing  the  words  Avaavlov 
ItTpipx™  »s  citeJ  h'  Pococke,  but  has  not  been 
i«ra  by  any  subsequent  traveller.  Two  Latin 
inscriptions  on  the  face  of  a  rock  above  a  frag- 
ment of  Roman  road  (first  noticed  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  1822,  No.  52)  were  first 
published  by  Letronnc  (Journal  des  Sacants, 
1827),  and  afterwards  by  Orelli  (Inscr.  Lat. 
45*7,  4y98).  One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the 
road  at  the  expense  of  the  Abileni:  the  other 
associates  the  10th  Legion  with  the  place.  See 
H<.gg,  Trans,  of  the  Hoy.  Geoy.  Soc.  for  1851  ; 
Porter,  Jovrn.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  July  1853,  and  esp. 
nU  Itamucut,  i.  261-273  ;  Kobinson,  Later  Bib. 
Res.  478-484  ;  Diet.  G.  and  H.  Geoyr.y  art.  "  Abi- 
lene;" and  Schumacher,  •*  Abila  of  the  I>eea- 
pohV'  (PEK,  July  lHSit).      [J.  S.  H.]  [W.] 

ABI-MA'EL  ;  A.  'A$turfi\y  E. 

*A$i}ukrfi\  ;  Abimael),  named  as  a  descendant  of 
Joktan  (Geo.  x.  28  ;  I  Ch.  i.  22),  and  thus  as 
the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe.  Bocbart 
(Philej.  ii.  24-)  conjectures  that  his  name  is 
preserved  in  that  of  M«Ui  [Ma^oAi],  a  place  in 
Arabij  Aromatifera,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
{Hist.  1'fant.  ix.  4),  and  thinks  (with  scant 
probability)  that  the  Malitae  are  the  same  as 
Ptolemy's  Mavtrai  (vi.  7.  §  23),  and  that  they 
wen;  a  people  of  the  Minaeans  (for  whom  see 
Arabia).  1).  H.  Miiller  (in  MV.'"  .5.  n.)  com- 
the  name  with  the  South-Arabian  proper 

mni7D3K,  Abmi  'Athtar  -  a  father  is 
Mkter  (the  Hebrew  Ashtoreth,  but  in  S.  Arabia 
»  male  divinitv.  See  Baethgen,  Beitr'dqe  z. 
•ioaif.  BeliyionsyescJ).,  p.  117  *?.).  [E.  S.  P.]  [F.] 

ABI-ME'LECH  OI^^K;  if  compounded  of 
the  Phoenician  deity  Milk  [or  Moloch  =  king; 
•ee  Baethgen,  op.  cit.,  p.  37  n.]  =  my  father  is 
[the  god]  Milk:  'A£ifi«A«X '»  Abimelech),  the 
name  of  several  Philistine  kings.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  a  common  title  of  their 
kiags,  like  that  of  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  among  the 
Romans.  The  name  Father  of  the  King,  or 
Father  King,  corresponds  to  Padishah  (Father 
Kin?),  the  title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Atdlih 
(Father,  pr.  paternity),  the  title  of  the  Khans  of 
Bncharia  (Gcsen.  Tfies.). 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.), 


who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes  of  collecting  all  the  beautiful  women  uf 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  The 
account  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  ou  thi> 
occasion  is  similar  to  that  of  his  behaviour 
towards  Pharaoh  [Abraham].  A  few  years 
l  iter,  Abimelech  and  Phicol,  "  the  chief  captain 
of  his  host,"  made  an  alliance  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  Abraham  ;  and  the  covenaut  was 
established  by  a  present  to  the  king  of  seven 
ewe  lambs,  made  at  44  the  well  of  the  oath " 
[Beeksheba],  which  Abimelech 's  servants  had 
violently  taken  away,"  but  which  was  then 
restored. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  rela- 
tion to  Uebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1  ff/.).  Once  more 
there  was  n  dispute  about  wells;  and  once  more 
were  these  disputes  allayed  by  peaceful  alliances 
between  the  king  and  the  patriarch. 

3.  B.  'A£fi/ie'Aex-  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by 
his  Shechemite  concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  Here 
the  derivation  of  the  name  is  not  Phoenician. 
The  latter  part  of  the  name  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  heathen  deity,  but  is  another 
name  for  Jehovah,  =  (The)  King  (Jehovah)  is 
(my)  fither,  or  father  of  him  who  bears  the 
name  (see  Baethgen,  p.  146  $•{.).  After  his 
lather's  death  he  "hired  vain  and  light  fellows." 
and  murdered  all  his  brethren,  seventy  in 
number,  with  the  exception  of  Jotham  the 
youngest,  who  concealed  himself ;  and  he  then 
persuaded  the  Shcchemites,  through  the  influence 
of  his  mother's  brethren,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is 
evident  from  this  narrative  that  Shechem  then 
became  an  independent  state,  and  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  conquering  Israelites  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
ii.  444).  When  Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech 
was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the  Shechemite* 
his  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (Judg.  ix. 
1  «r.y. :  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7,  §  2),  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  well-known  fable  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32).  After  he  had  reigned  three 
years,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  rebelled  under 
Gaal,  son  of  Ebed.  He  was  absent  at  the  time,  but 
he  returned  and  quelled  the  insurrection.  Gaal 
was  expelled  by  Zebul,  the  governor  friendly  to 
Abimelech,  and  the  city  was  taken  by  stratagem, 

j  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  ground  strewn  with 
salt.  Thqse  who  had  escaped  for  safety  to  M  the 
hold  of  the  house  of  El-Berith  "  were  destroyed 
by  the  setting  of  the  hold  on  fire.  Shortly  after 
he  stormed  and  took  Thebcx,  but  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment  of  a 
mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  it 
should  be  said  to  his  disgrace  that  he  had  died  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman  (cp.  Soph.  Trach.  1004'; 
Sen.  Iferr.  Oct.  1176),  he  bade  his  armour-bearer 
slay  him.  Thus  the  murder  of  his  brethren  was 
avenged,  and  the  curse  of  Jotham  fulfilled. 

4.  Son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Ch.  xviii.  16);  but  this  is 
evidently  an  error  for  the  person  called  Ahi- 

melech  Ol^™;  'AXm«A«x,  B.  'AX«VA«x ! 
Achimelech)  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17  [Ahimelech].  The 
reading  Ahimelech  is  also  adopted  in  1  Ch.  xviii. 
16  by  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Targ.,  Arab.,  and  by- 
twelve  Heb.  MSS.  (De  Rossi,  Yar.  Lect.  iv.  182). 

5.  Ps.  xxxiv.,  title.   [Ahimelech,  2.1 

[U.  W.  B.j  [F.] 
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AB1XADAB 


ABISHUA 


ABI-NADAB  Ges.  =  noble  father, 

MV.»  =  m>j  father  Ys  nolle;  A.  'A^aSdff,  B. 
'Afifiy- ;  Abinadab).  1.  A  native  of  Kirjath- 
jearim,  in  whose  house  "on  a  hill  "  the  ark  re- 
mained 20  years  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2  ;  2  Sam.  vi. 

3,  4  ;  1  Ch.  xiii.  7,  K.  'Afuv-).  2.  Second  son  of 
.Jesse,  who  followed  Saul  to  his  war  against  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8.  xvii.  13;  1  Ch.  ii. 
13).  8.  A  son  of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his 
brothers  nt  the  fatal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  B.  'IwvaSdfl  ;  1  Ch.  viii.  33, 
ix.  39,  x.  2,  KA.    'Antvatefi,  B.btW  'Amp-). 

4.  Father  of  one  of  the  twelve  chief  officers 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  11,  A.  'A&raMA  B. 
omits).  [R.W.B.]  [F.] 

ABI-NER  Ges.  =  father  of  a  lamp, 

MV.14  =  my  father  is  a  lamp;  B.  'A$tvtH)p,  A. 
'A&tvyp;  Abner).  Marginal  form  of  the  name 
Abner  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  Cp.  La garde,  UebersicJd 
ub.  el.  i.  Aram.,  Arab.,  u.  Hebr.  liUdumi  d. 
Xomina,  p.  75  n.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABI-NO'AM  (Dr:*3K.    Ges.  =  father  of 

j>ltasantness,  Olshnu^n  and  MV.U  =  my  father  is 
pleasantness  ;  B.  'ABtivttfjL,  A.  'A&iv- ;  Abinoem), 
father  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6,  12,  A.  'lafitvttn ; 
v.  1,  12).  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

ABI-RAM  (DT2K.  Ges.  =  fatter  of  loftiness, 
MV.,#  =  my  father  is  lofty ;  B.  'Afitipdy  [A.  once 
'A0ap6v\  F.  'A$i- ;  Abiron).  I.  A  Reubenite, 
son  of  Eliab,  who  with  Dathan  and  On,  men  ot 
the  same  tribe,  and  Korah  a  Levitc,  orgauized  a 
conspiracy  against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.). 
[For  details,  see  Kokah.] 

2.  B.  'Afatptiv,  Abiram.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel, 
the  Bethelitc,  who  died  when  his  father  laid 
the  foundation*  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of  the  curse  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26).  [R.  W.  B.]  [P.] 

ABI-RON  QA&tiptv ;  Abiron).  Abiram 
(Ecclus.  xlv.  18;  Vulg.  r.  22).       [\V.  A.  W.] 

ABI-SE'I  (Abisci).  Abishua,  the  son  of 
Phinehas  (2  Esd.  i.  2).  [W.  A.  \V.] 

ABI-SHAG  (3C*3K.  Ges.  =  father  [i*. 
author]  of  error,  and  so  used  of  man  or  womau. 
Olshauscn,  Lehrb.  d.  lhhr.  Sprachc,  p.  620,  notes 
that  the  real  meaning  is  very  obscure.  B. 
'Afiuad,  A.  'A&itrdy  ;  Abisag),  a  beautiful 
Shunamniite,  taken  into  David's  harem  to 
comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i. 
1— t).  After  David's  death  Adonijah  induced 
Bathsheba,  the  queen-mother,  to  ask  Solomon 
to  give  him  Abishag  in  marriage ;  but  this 
imprudent  petition  cost  Adonijah  his  life  (1  K. 
ii.  13  uq.).  [Adonijah.]      [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

ABI  SIIAI  C^?«?  2  Sam.  x.  10,  ^SK. 
Ges.  =  father  of  a  gift,  M  V.,e  my  father  is  a  gift : 
Abisii).  The  eldest  son  of  Zeruiah,  David's 
sister,  and  the  brother  of  Joab  and  Asahel  (1  Ch. 
ii.  16,  B.  'Afiitod  [and  usually],  A.  'Afiiaod). 
A  man  of  daring  and  devoted  loyalty,  he,  more 
than  his  brothers,  had  won  the  confidence  of 
David.  He  went  with  him  to  the  sleeping  camp 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6,  &c,  A.  'A/9i<ral  [and 
usually]),  and  would  have  smitten  the  king 
with  his  spear,  had  not  David's  loyal  respect 
for  "the  Lord's  anointed"  prevented  him. 
They  took  the  king's  spear  and  the  cruse  of 


I  water  which  was  at  Saul's  head ;  and  Davi !, 
presently  denouncing  the  incompetency  of  the 
guard  kept  over  their  master  by  Abner  and  his 
soldiers,  jwinted  to  the  king's  preservation  as  an 
illustration  of  his  own  good  will  towards  his 
|x>rson.  A  like  indignation  against  the  enemies 
of  his  uncle  animated  Abishai  when  he  eagerly 
craved  permission  to  slay  Shimei,  who  cursed 
David  while  fleeing  before  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  9-14).  In  the  successful  battle  which 
quelled  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  Sain,  xviii.  2, 
A.  'A0urat[),  Abishai  was  in  command  of  onr 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  royal  army,  and 
in  the  absence  of  Amasa  he  headed  the  troops 
commanded  to  pursue  the  rebel  Sheba  (2  Sam. 
xx.  6,  A.  'A/Si<rcuf).  Abishai  could  forgive  no 
wrong  and  brook  no  rival.  Hence  his  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  two  deeds  of  blood 
wrought  by,  or  in  conjunction  with,  his  brother 
Joab:  the  second  was  the  slaughter  of  Amasn. 
whom  David  had  appointed  captain  of  his  host 
in  the  place  of  Joab  after  the  murdei  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xix.  13,  xx.  10,  A.  'Afii<ra*[) ;  the  first 
was  the  treacherous  murder  of  Abner,  who. 
when  fleeing  after  the  fight  of  "the  pool  of 
Gibeon,"  had  slain  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  19,  &c., 
iii.  30,  B.  'A&ttrod,  A.  'A<ra/).  His  bravery  and 
generalship  were  undisputed.  In  the  war  of 
retaliation  against  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians, 
in  consequence  of  Hannn's  outrageous  treatment 
of  David's  messengers,  Joab  assigned  to  Abishai 
the  command  against  the  former,  and  together 
they  utterly  discomfited  the  hosts  united 
against  them  (2  Sam.  x.  1,  &c,  B.  'Afaurd.  A. 
'Afiiaai;  1  Ch.  xix.  1,  ic.,  B.  r.  11,  A.  r.  15, 
'A0«r<rd).  Abishai  took  also  his  share  in  the 
memorable  victories  won  over  the  Edomites  in 
"the  valley  of  salt"  by  David  and  Joab  (2  Sam. 
viii.  13  ;  1  Ch.  xviii.  12,  B.  'A&taed,  A.  'A&itrd; 
Pi.  lx.,  title).  As  acts  of  personal  prowess, 
it  is  recorded  of  him  that  in  a  war  with  the 
Philistines  he  rescued  his  master  David  from 
his  peril  at  the  hands  of  lshbi-benob  the  giant 
and  slew  him  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17,  B.  'Afofftrd,  A. 
'A/3t<ra«0;  and  in  a  single-handed  contest  with 
three  hundred  men,  his  valour  secured  him  the 

title  of  Rosh  ha-sheloshah  (HC'VO  al- 

DvVn  "°'  "  chief  amonK  the  threc  "  <4  "  of 
the  thirty"),  or,  as  some  prefer,  "chief  or 
captain  of  the  warrior  (or  Shalish)  class"  (2  Sain, 
xxiii.  18  ;  1  Ch.  xi.  20,  A.  'A&urad),  the  second 
grade  in  the  famous  catalogue  of  David's  mightv 
men.  There  is  much  probability  in  the  con- 
jecture that  these  personal  acts  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  period  of  David's  wandering  among  the 
Philistines.  There  is  no  record  of  the  end  of 
Abishai's  life.  [F.] 

ABI-SHA'LOM  (D'taf^X  ;  ,A/3«<r<raAc*M  ; 

Afossalom,  "  father  of  peace  "),  father  of  Maachah, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of 
Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10).    He  is  called  Absalom 

(D'tajQK)  in  2  Ch.  xi.  20,  21.  This  jwrson 
must  be  David's  son  (see  B.  [A.  0<ur<A<<],  2  Sam. 
xiv.  27).  The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubt- 
less called  Maachah  after  her  grandmother 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ABl-SHU'A  (1N^3K,  Ges.  =  father  of  wel- 
fare, Olshausen  and  MYV°  =  my  father  is  uvtfare; 
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AMsw).  1.  Son  of  Bcla,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jm:a  (1  Cb.  riii.  4.  D.  'Afittadfias,  A.  'K&icovi, 
T.r  'A&toaovi).  2.  Son  of  Phinchas,  the  son  of 
fcleazar,  and  father  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  high-priests  (1  Ch.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  B.  'A&ttaoi, 
A.  -•-;  Kxra  vii.  5,  T.T  'A&t<rovt).  According 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  he  executed  the 
dice  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phinehas, 
iai  was  succeeded  by  Eli ;  his  descendants,  till 
Zadok,  falling  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
(Htmrncarrti).  His  name  is  corrupted  in 
Joseph  us  into  'laKrrpros.    Nothing  is  known  of 

[A.  C.  H.] 

ABI-SHUR  (HB^aiC.  The  meaning  is  un- 
certain ;  Ges.  =  father  of  a  tea//,  3!  V.1*  =  my  father 
ti  a  vail ;  B.  'A&ciaovp,  A.  -v-  ;  Abisur),  son  of 
Suammai  (1  Ch.  ii.  28>         [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABI-SUM  (B.  'Afifurovi,  A.  -i-;  Abisue). 
Aukhfa,  the  aon  of  Phinehas  (1  Esd.  viii.  2 
[L.\X.aud  Vulg.  vii.  5]),  called  also  Awsei;  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra.       [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABI-TAL  (^3K,  Ges.  =  father  of  dew,  Ols- 

hausen  and  31V."  =" My  father  is  the  dew;  B. 
'A&niKu,  A.  -» ;  Abital),  one  of  David's  wives 
(USam.  hi.  4;  1  Ch.  iii.  3,  B.  2a$urd\). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABI-TUB  (31D*3tf,  Oes.  = father  of  goodness, 
J1V.»=  My  father  is  goodness ;  BA.  'AfiirM,  T.' 
A&rrfA ;  Abitdb),  son  of  Shaharaim  bv  Hushim 
(tCh.riii.  11).  [W.  A.  \\\]  [F.] 

ABIT'D  (*A/8<ov8;  Abiud).  Descendant  of 
Zon>babel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Matt.  i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hervey  identifies  him 
mta  Hodaiah  (1  Ch.  iii.  24)  and  Juda  (Luke 
iii.  2t>X  an*i  suppose*  him  to  have  been  the  grand- 
ma of  Zerubbabel  through  his  only  daughter 
mentioned,  Shelomith  (1  Ch.  iii.  19).  Mitogen, 
nith  less  probability,  considers  him  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  Shelomith.     [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABLUTION.  [Purification-! 

AB'XER  once  where  see  the 

etymologies;  B.'Aflew^p,  A.' k$*Ap or' Afiairhp; 
Abner).  1.  Son  of  Ncr,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Kish  (1  Ch.  ix.  36),  the  father  of  Saul.  Abner, 
therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and  was  made 
him  commauder-tn-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam. 
iir.  50).  He  was  the  person  who  conducted 
t>irid  into  Saul's  presence  after  the  death  of 
r««luth  (xrii.  57);  and  afterwards  accompanied 
■m  master  when  he  sought  David's  life  at 
Htthihh  (xxvi.  3-14).  From  this  time  we 
var  no  more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of 
S*ul,  when  he  rose  into  importance  as  the 
TBjimt.iy  of  hi*  fatnilv.  It  would  Reem  that, 
immediately  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe,  but  that 
th*  rest  of  the  country  was  altogether  in  the 
taeds  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  five  years 
I«j<*1  before  any  native  princo  ventured  to 
oppose  his  claims  to  their  supremacy.  During 
taattime  the  Israelites  were  gradually  recovering 
ti'-ir  territory,  and  at  length  Abner  proclaimed 
th»  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishbosheth,  Saul's 
v<n.  as  king  of  Israel  in  Mahanaim.  beyond 
•hrlan — at  first  no  doubt  as  a  place  of  security 
Kwtrt  the  Philistines,  though  all  serious  appre- 


hension of  danger  from  them  must  have  soon 
passed  away — and  Ishbosheth  was  generally  re- 
cognised except  by  Judah.  This  view  of  the 
order  of  events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam. 
ii.  10,  where  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned 
over  Israel  for  two  years,  with  r.  1 1,  in  which 
we  read  that  David  was  king  of  Judah  for 
seven ;  *  and  it  is  confirmed  by  rc.  5,  6,  7,  in 
which  David's  message  of  thanks  to  the  men  of 
Jabesh-gilead  for  burying  Saul  and  his  sons 
implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's  house  had  as  vet 
claimed  the  throne,  but  that  David  hoped  that 
his  title  would  be  «oon  acknowledged  by  all 
Israel;  while  the  exhortation  "to  be  valiant " 
probably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the 
Philistines,  who  placed  the  only  apparent  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  his  recognition.  War 
soon  broke  out  between  the  two  rival  kings,  and 
a  44  very  sore  battle "  was  fought  at  Gibeon 
between  the  men  of  Israel  under  Abner,  and  the 
men  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son  of  Zeruiah, 
David's  sister  (1  Ch.  ii.  16).  When  the  army 
of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's  youngest 
brother  Asnhel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  ns 
light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued  Abner,  and 
in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that 
Abner  in  self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  him. 
After  this  the  war  continued,  success  inclining 
more  and  more  to  the  side  of  David,  till  at  last 
the  imprudence  of  Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of 
the  counsels  and  generalship  of  the  hero,  who 
was  in  truth  the  only  support  of  his  tottering 
throue.  Abner  had  married  Kizpah,  Saul'* 
concubine,  and  this,  according  to  the  views  of 
Oriental  courts,  might  be  interpreted  to  imply  a 
design  upon  the  throne.  Thus  we  read  of  a  cer- 
tain Armais,  who,  while  left  viceroy  of  Egypt  in 
the  absence  of  the  king  his  brother,  44  used 
violence  to  the  queen  and  concubines,  and  put  on 
the  diadem,  and  set  up  to  oppose  his  brother " 
(Manetho,  quoted  by  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  15. 
Cp.  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3,  1  K.  ii.  13-25,  and 
the  case  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  Herod,  iii.  b8). 
[Absalom;  Adonijah.]  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
Ishbosheth  so  understood  it,  though  Abner 
might  seem  to  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  his 
loyalty,  and  he  ventured  to  reproach  him  with 
it.  Abner,  incensed  at  his  ingratitude,  after  an 
indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations  with  David, 
who  received  him  most  favourably  at  Hebron, 
and  promised  him  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  united  kingdom.  Abner  then 
undertook  to  procure  his  recognition  throughout 
Israel ;  but  after  leaving  his  court  for  the 
purpose  was  enticed  back  by  Joab,  and  trea- 
cherously murdered  by  him  and  his  brother 
Abishai  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt, 
as  Joab  showed  afterwards  in  the  case  cf  Amasa, 
from  fear  lest  so  distinguished  a  convert  to  their 
cause  should  gain  too  high  a  place  in  David's 
favour  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  1,  §  5),  but  ostensibly 
in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  A«ahel.  For  this 
there  was  indeed  some  pretext,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  thought  dishonourable  even  iu  battle  to  kill 
a  mere  stripling  like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and 
Abishai  were  in  this  case  the  revengers  of  blood 


•  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  numbers  have  been 
tampered  with.  Iahbosheih  was  more  probably  24  or  14 
years  old  than  40,  and  his  reiirn  lasted  possibly  fix 
vears.  See  Sptaktr's  Comm.  and  Klostermann  (Kgf. 
Komm.  x.  A.  u.  .V.  T.,  cdd.  Strack  u.  Zvcklrr)  In  loco. 
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(Sum.  xxxv.  10),  but  it  is  also  plain  that  Abner 
only  killed  the  youth  to  save  his  own  life.  This 
murder  cansed  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation (op.  1  Kings  ii.  5)  to  David;  and  as  the 
assassins  were  too  powerful  to  be  punished,  he 
contented  himself  with  showing  every  public 
token  of  respect  to  Abner's  memory,  by  follow- 
ing the  bier  and  pouring  forth  a  simple  dirge 
over  the  slain,  which  is  thus  translated  by 
the  K.  V.  :— 

Should  Abner  die  as  &  fool  dletb  ? 
Thy  hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into 
fetters : 

V*  a  man  falleth  before  the  children  or  iniquity,  so 
didst  thou  fall. 

/.*•.  *•  Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a  prisoner  taken 
in  battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by 
M-rret  assassination,  such  as  one  wicked  man 
meets  at  the  hands  of  other  wicked  men  "  ('-'  Sam. 
Hi.  33,  34).  What  specially  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  David  was  the  mode  in  which  Abner 
had  met  his  death.  See  also  Lowth,  Lectures  oh 
Jlchnw  Poetry,  xxii.  [G.  E.  L.  C]  [F.j 

2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  Bo  nj  ami  tea 
in  David's  reign  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  21);  probably 
the  same  as  Abner  No.  1.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ABOMINATION  (fl^n).  The  considera- 
tion of  this  term  may  be  confined  to  two  passages 
(see  Sjvaker's  Commentary  and  Delitzsch,  Genesis 
[1887],  notes  in  loco).  '(,«)  Gen.  xliii.  32,  '-The 
Egvptiaus  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews, 
for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians." 
The  Egyptians  would  not  eat  with  foreigners. 
National  pride  and  superstition  had  combined  in 
establishing  such  usage  (Herod,  ii.  41  ;  Diod. 
Sic.  i.  07).  They  treated  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  and  all  outside  themselves  as  foreigners. 
A  primary  reason  for  this  exclusivcness  may 
have  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cow,  so  common  among  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
other  nations,  was  forbidden  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  cow  being  their  sacred  animal ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  land  of  the  "  foreigners  " 
and  its  inhabitants  belonged  to  Set  (Tvphon), 
"the  almighty  destroyer  and  blighter."  The 
Jews  themselves,  at  a  later  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, adopted  the  same  habits  of  exclusivcness 
(op.  John  iv.  9  ;  Arts  x.  2*,  xi.  3).  (h)  Gen. 
xlvi.  34 :  "  Every  shepherd  is  an  abomina- 
tion unto  the  Egyptians."  Joseph  describes  his 
brothers  to  Pharaoh  as  "shepherds,  keepers 
of  cattle";  and  bids  them  describe  themselves 
:is  "keepers  of  cattle  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  and  our  fathers."  Such  description 
will,  he  intimates,  secure  their  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  rather  than  in  the  heart  of 
Egypt,  because — he  adds— "every  shepherd," 
&e.  If  the  advent  of  Joseph  to  Egypt  be  placed 
(with  Ebers  and  Lepsius)  at  the  end  of  the  Hyksos 
period  [Egypt],  t  he  memory  of  the  shepherd  (i.c. 
nomad)  dynasty  and  its  oppressiveness  would  be 
Btill  acute.  "Foreigner"  shepherds  would  all 
be  termed  by  an  indiscriminating  hatred, 
"  abomination."  Otherwise  the  shepherd  was 
not,  as  was  the  swineherd  (Herod,  ii.  47), 
especially  abominable  to  the  Egyptians,  a  people 
who  were  great  breeders  and  rearers  of  cattle  of 
all  sorts  (cp.  Gen.  xlvii.  6).  They  would  only 
have  stamped  with  an  offensive  epithet  men  of 
foreign  nationality  and  religion  (cp.  Anamim; 


Dillmann,  Genesis,*  in  loco ;  Duncker-Abbott, 
Hist,  of  Antiquity,  i.  p.  199).  [F.] 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION  (to 
&S«\uyna  ttjj  ipnuuotvs,  Matt.  xxiv.  15),  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  with  reference 
to  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11.  The  Hebrew 
words  in  these  passages  are  respectively,  (<i) 

D&bi?  dw  qa  by,  (',)  o#*p  pppn- 

and  (c)  the  LXX.  translate  the 

first  word  uniformly  $&t\vypa,  and  the  second 
ipnfxiwv  (ix.  27)  and  4pnfi6<rttes  (xi.  31,  xii. 
11):  HA.  however  have  ty<un<rn<vov  in  xi.  31, 
and  AH."  awb  iupavlffpov  in  ix.  -7.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  first  of  these  words  is  clear:  |Mj3C* 
often  expresses  religious  abominations,  and  in 
the  singular  (1  K.  xi.  5,  7) — and  especially  in  the 
plural — number,  idols  (2  K.  xxiii.  24).  Suidas 
defines  $Sf\vjfjLa  as  used  by  the  Jews  to  express 
tray  ttlwKov  koI  irav  itcTvnrctfjLa  IwOpwrov.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  expression  is  not 
used  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  but  of  idolatry 
adopted  by  the  Jews  themselves  (2  K.  xxi.  2-7, 
xxiii.  13).  Hence  we  must  look  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  in  some  act  of  apostasy  on 
their  part;  and  so  the  Jews  themselves  appear 
to  have  understood  it,  according  to  the  traditional 
feeling  referred  to  by  Josephus(if.  J.  iv.  6,  §  3), 
that  the  Temple  would  be  destroyed  lfa>  xe'P*s 
olttticu  -rpofiidvwffi  to  W/u«vo$.  With  regard  to 
the  words  Dptji?  and  D£C\  the  former  is  trans- 
lated  in  ix.  27  by  the  A.  V.  "he  shall  make  it 
desolate,"  and  by  the  R.  V.  "shall  come  one 
that  maketh  desolate;"  in  xi.  31  and  xii.  11  by 
both  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  "  that  maketh  desolate." 
The  Saviour  probably  referred  to  the  latter  of 
these  passages.  What  was  the  object  referred 
to  is  a  matter  of  doubt  (sec  a  summary  of 
opinions  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  Daniel,* 
pp.  364-5);  it  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel  the  setting  up  of 
the  abomination  was  to  be  consequent  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  sacrifice.  The  Jews  considered 
the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  profanation 
of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  when 
the  Israelites  themselves  erected  an  idolatrous 
altar  (ffafios,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4)  uj>on  the 
sacred  Altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  thereon :  this 
altar  is  described  as  fid4\iryua  ttjj  ipnfxwotoct 
(1  Mace.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy,  however, 
referred  ultimately  (as  Josephns  himself  per- 
ceived, Ant.  x.  11,  §  7)  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  consequently  the 
&t4\vypa  must  describe  some  occurrence  con- 
nected with  that  event.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  one  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of" the 
cn«e :  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  standards 
into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a  fiSiKvy/xa, 
properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be  showu 
that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in  the 
worship  undoubtedly  paid  to  them  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  (Joseph.  Ml.  Jud.  vi.  6,  §  1 ; 
Tertullian,  Apol.  xvi.);  moreover,  this  event,  as 
well  as  several  others  which  have  been  proposed, 
such  as  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian 
(Nicephorus  Callist.  iii.  24),  fails  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appears  very 
probable  that  the  profanities  of  th<>  Zealots  con- 
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ititntftJ  the  abomination,  which  was  the  sign  of 
impending  ruin  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vs.  3,  §  7.  Cp. 
jslausel  in  S/jealtrs  Commentary,  Matt.  xxiv. 
lb,  note,  and  Nifegen  on  the  same  passage  in 
Strark  n.  Zocklers  K*jf.  Kamm.  z.  d.  A.  T.). 
if  so,  .St.  Luke's  paraphrase,  explanatory  for  the 
Gentiles  (xxi.  2i»),  "when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem 
«w  passed  with  armies,"  dwells  only  upon  the 
utter  part  of  the  sign,  the  desolation,  the  near- 
ness of  which  would  be  intimated  by  the  Roman 
armies  encircling  Jerusalem.   [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

AB-BAHAM  (DTTJfK.  The  significance  of 
this  uamc  to  the  Hebrew  is  given  in  Gen.  xvii.  5, 
2*11  pon*2K,R.  V.  "the  father  of  a  multitude 
it  nations,"  but  its  etymology  is  still  a  matter 
</i  conjecture.*  Dillmann  and  Delitzsch  in  loco 
ttke  2m  as  an  older  and  dialectic  form  of  Qt, 
the  final  syllable  DD  reflecting  the  first  syllable 
..t  POTI  [see  MV.»%  *.  a.]  ;  'Atycufjt;  Abraham: 
mginally  ABRAM,  D"UK,  the  father  is  lofty 
cr  lo  fty  father,  'A0pdfi ;  Abram ;  which  name  is 
nmiiar  in  meaning  to  Abiram  [1  K.  xvi.  34],  the 
Ahunmu  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  [Schrader, 
KA  '£}  L  1.]),  the  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of 
Nahor  and  Haran ;  and  the  progenitor,  not  only 
M  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  of  several  cognate 
tribes.  His  history  is  recorded  to  us  with  much 
•Irtail  in  Scripture,  as  the  very  type  of  a  true 
Patriarchal  life ;  a  life,  that  is,  in  which  all 
authority  is  paternal,  derived  ultimately  from 
iitd  tne  Father  of  all,  and  religion,  imperfect  as 
vet  in  revelation  and  ritual,  is  based  entirely 
do  that  same  Fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man. 
Tin  natural  tendency  of  such  a  religion  is  to  the 
Konhip  of  tutelary  gods  or*  the  family  or  of  the 
tribe,  trares  of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarchs  being  found  in  the  Scriptural 
fi.rtcry  itself:  and  the  declaration  of  God  to 
Jl'ises  (in  Ex.  vi.  3)  plainly  teaches  that  the  full 
vnse  of  the  Unity  and  Eternity  of  Jehovah  was 
•vit  vet  unfolded  to  them.  But  yet  the  revela- 
•- .on'of  the  Lord  as  the  "  Almighty  God  "  (Gen. 
"ii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11)  and  "the  Judge  of 
i.  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xviii.  23),  the  knowledge 
'■:  His  intercourse  with  kings  of  other  tribes 
t'i-a.  xx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment  on  Sodom  and 
♦i-itnorrah  (to  say  nothing  of  the  promise  which 
vended  to  "all' nations  ")  must  have  raised  the 
fitnarchal  religion  far  above  this  narrow  idea 
"f  God,  ami  given  it  the  germs,  at  least,  of 
'  jtcre  exaltation.  The  character  of  Abraham  is 
that  which  is  formed  by  surh  a  religion  and  by 
■h*  influence  of  :i  nomad  pastoral  life;  free, 
i  a\>lt,  and  manly :  full  of  hospitality  and 
:amuT  atTection ;  truthful  towards  all  such  as 
•**t+.  bound  to  him  by  ties,  though  not  untainted 
«ith  Eastern  craft  towards  those  considered  as 
iJisa* ;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a  professed  warrior 
r  one  who  lived  by  plunder  ;  free  and  childlike 
<n  religion,  and  gradually  educated  bv  God  to  a 
<  r-v.inu»lly  deepening  sense  of  its  all-absorbing 
■-tarns.  His  character  stands  remarkably  con- 
•■ruted  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
' .r.uted.  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great 
•cveaaat  in  his  life;  it  is  the  history  of  the 
iiifc  himself  rather  than  of  the  external  events 
61  his  life ;  and,  except   in  a  few  instances 


1  Cp.  al*>  Lagarde,  Ucberticht  ub.  d.  i.  Aram.,  Arab., 
i  B'.br.  BUdung  d.  Somina,  p.  92,  kc. 


(Gen.  xii.  10-'20,  xiv.,  xx.,  xxi.  '22-34),  it  does 
not  refer  to  his  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  them  he  may  only  have  appeared  a 
chief  of  the  hardier  Chaldaean  race,  disdaining 
the  settled  life  of  the  more  luxurious  Canaanites, 
and  lit  to  be  hired  by  plunder  as  a  protector 
against  the  invaders  of  the  North  (see  Gen.  xiv. 
21-23).  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  though  we  have  no 
historical  evidence  of  it,  that  his  passage  into 
Canaan  may  have  been  a  sign  or  a  cause  of  a 
greater  migration  from  Haran,  and  that  he  may 
have  been  looked  upon  {e.g.  by  Abimelech,  Gen. 
xxi.  22-32)  as  one  who,  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to 
guide  such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good. 

The  traditions  which  Joscphus  adds  to  the 
scriptural  narrative,  are  merely  such  as,  after 
his  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of 
his  writings,  exalt  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  Abraham,  making  him  the  teacher  of  mono- 
theism to  the  Chaldaeans,  and  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics  to  the  Egyptians.  He  quotes, 
however,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus.*  as  ascribing  to 
him  the  conquest  and  government  of  Damascus 
on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and  stating  that  the 
tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still  preserved 
there  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  c.  7,  §  2  ;  see  Gen.  xv.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Moham- 
medan, relating  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
hous<>)  of  Mecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son 
"  Ismail  "  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth 
time  over  the  sacred  black  stone.  But,  in  great 
measure,  they  are  taken  from  the  Koran  (see 
Sale's  Koran,  index  s.  n. ;  Hughes,  Diet,  of 
Islam,  s.  n.),  which  has  itself  borrowed  from  the 
O.  T.  and  from  the  Rabbinical  traditions.  Of 
the  latter  the  most  remarkable  is  the  story  of 
his  having  destroyed  the  idols  (see  Jud.  v.  6-8) 
which  Terah  not  only  worshipped  (as  declared  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  2)  but  also  manufactured,  and  of  his 
having  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery  furnace 
(op.  Vulg.  of  Neh.  [2  Esd.]  ix.  7),  which  turned 
into  a  pleasant  meadow.  The  legend  is  generally 
traced  to  the  word  L'r  ("MK),  Abraham's  birth- 
place, which  has  also  the  sense  of  "light"  or 
"fire."  The  name  of  Abraham  appears  to  be 
commonly  remembered  in  tradition  through 
a  very  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  the  title  "el- 
Khalil,"  "  the  Friend  "  (of  God)  (see  2  Ch.  xx. 
7  ;  Is.  xli.  8 ;  Jas.  ii.  23),  is  that  by  which  he  is 
usually  spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  scriptural  history  of  Abraham,  derived 
mainlv  from  three  sources  (Kohler  and  Delitzsch, 
Genesis  [1887],  p.  241  «//.  =  .!,  E,  Q),  is  divided 
into  various  periods  by  the  various  and  pro- 
gressive revelations  of  God  which  he  received  : — 

I.  Gen.  xii. -xiv.  With  his  father  Terah,  his 
wife  Sarai,  and  nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur  (i.e. 
El-Mwjhcir,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Euphrates). 
Thence  he  migrated  to  Haran  (Charran),  in  the 
N.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  high  road  from 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Doth  cities  were  famous  for  the  cult  of  the 
Moon-god.  This  step  was  in  obedience  to  a  call 
of  God  (cp.  Acts  vii.  2-4).  Haran,  apparently 
the  eldest  brother — since  Nahor  married  his 
daughter,  and  Abram's  position  as  first  of  the 
three  brothers  is  that  of  merit  and  fame  rather 
than  of  priority  of  birth — was  dead  already  ; 

b  Nicolaus  was  a  contemporary  and  favourite  of  Herod 
tbe  Great  and  Augustus.  His  Universal  History  is  saU 
to  have  contained  144  books. 
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and  Nahor  remained  behind  ((Jen.  \i.  :'»1).  In 
Haran  Terah  died  :  and  Abrntn,  now  the  head 
of  the  family,  received  a  second  call,  and  with  it 
the  promise.'  The  promise  was  twofold,  con- 
taining both  a  temporal  and  spiritual  blessing, 
the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and  earnest  ot 
the  other.  The  temporal  promise!  was,  that  he 
should  become  a  great  and  prosperous  "  nation  "  ; 
the  spiritual  was,  that  in  him  "  should  all 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  ((Jen.  \ii.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as 
Jacob  afterwards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Jabbok  ;  for  he  crossed  at  ouce  into  the  rich 
plain  of  Moreh,  near  Siehem.  and  under  Ebal 
and  Gerizim.  There,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  of  the  land,  he  received  the  first  distinct 
promise  of  his  future  inheritance  ((Jen.  xii.  7), 
and  built  his  first  altar  to  (Jod.  "  The 
Canaanite "  (it  is  noticed)  "was  then  in  the 
land,"  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
of  the  warlike  north  with  no  friendly  eyes. 
Accordingly  Abram  made  his  second  resting- 
place  in  the  strong  mountain  country,  the  key 
of  the  various  passes,  between  Bethel  and  Ai. 
There  he  would  dwell  securely,  till  famine 
drove  him  into  the  richer  and  more  cultivated 
land  of  Egypt.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  in 
what  dynasty  this  took  place.  Cook  (Sjieakcr's 
Commentary,  i.  p.  446)  and  Kawlinson  place 
Abram's  entry  into  Egypt  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  12th  dynasty  ;  Ebers  and  Sayce  place  it 
in  the  later  or  Hyksos  period. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal,  mythical,  or 
heroic  legend/  is  very  clearly  shown,  not  merely 
by  the  record  of  his  deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practised 
in  Egypt  and  repeated  afterwards,  but  much 
more  by  the  clear  description  of  its  utter 
failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in  which  it 
placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh,  and 
still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently 
was,  is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature 
as  it  is  now :  that  he  should  have  sought  to 
guard  himself  by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kind, 
which  is  true  in  word  and  false  in  effect,  is 
unfortunately  not  at  all  incompatible  with  a 
generally  religious  character ;  but  that  such  a 
story  should  have  been  framed  in  an  ideal 
description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceivable. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  re- 
corded, but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth 
and  power  appear  to  have  begun  (den.  xiii.  2). 
On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of 
Lot  and  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram. 

•Ufa  expressly  stated  in  the  Acts  (vll.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Haran  after  his  father's  death.  This  is 
«upposed  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (Oen. 
xl.  26) ;  that  be  died  at  tbe  age  of  205  (On.  xl.  32  ;  in 
Samar.  text,  145) ;  and  that  Abram  was  75  yean  old  when 
he  left  Haran :  from  which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
Abram  migrated  from  Haran  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  difficulty ; 
■one  being  that  the  statement  iu  Gen.  xl.  26,  that  Terah 
was  70  yean  old  when  he  begat  his  three  children, 
applies  only  to  tbe  eldest,  Haran,  and  that  the  births  of 
his  two  younger  children  belonged  U>  a  subsequent 
period  [CiiaosoLoov].  Many  adopt  the  Simar.  number. 

J  See  some  of  these  views  from  (ioldzihcr  to  Slide 
stated  In  Dellt»cb,  Genesti,  pp.  2»7,  Jl<  (18»7);  Dill- 
maun,  Oenait,1  p.  227,  &c. 


Lot's  departure  to  the  rich  couutry  of  Sodom 
implied  a  wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life,  aud 
settle  nt  once ;  Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was 
content  still  to  "dwell  in  tents"  and  wait  for 
the  promised  time  (Heb.  xi.  9).  Probably  till 
now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as  his  heir,  and  h\s 
separation  from  him  was  a  providential  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  From  this  time  U- 
took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre.  <>r 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in 
the  direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt, 
and  opening  down  to  the  wilderness  and  past  an- 
land  of  Bcersheba.  This  very  position,  so  different 
from  the  mountain-fastness  of  Ai,  marks  th- 
change  in  the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaonxi 
(see  s.  n. ;  on  the  genuineness  of  the  history,  q  . 
Delitzsch,  pp.  262-3)  which  follows,  gives  us  a 
specimen  of  the  view  which  would  betaken  of  him 
by  the  external  world.  By  the  way  in  which  it 
speaks  of  him  as  "Abram  the  Hebrew  "  (Gen.  xiv. 
13),*  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document,  a 
fragment  of  Cannnnitish  history  (as  Ewald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  in- 
vasion was  clearly  another  northern  immigration 
or  foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  were  of  Shinnr 
(?  South  Babylonia),  Ellasar  (Larsa),  Elam 
(Persia),  &c.  That  it  was  not  the  first,  i- 
evident  from  the  vassalage  of  the  kings  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain ;  and  it  extended  (see  Gen. 
xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the  head  of  a 
small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  powerful  enough  t<> 
venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of  th" 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  t<> 
roll  back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  in- 
vasion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  th>' 
gratitude  of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  with 
which  he  refuses  the  character  of  a  hireling. 
That  it  did  not  elate  him  above  measure,  i> 
evident  from  his  reverence  to  Melchizedek,  in 
whom  he  recognised  one  whose  call  was  equal, 
and  consecrated  rank  superior,  to  his  own  [Mi:i.- 
ciiizedek]. 

II.  Gen.  xv.,  xvi.  The  second  period  of 
Abram's  life  is  marked  by  the  fresh  revelation 
which,  without  further  unfolding  the  spiritual 
promise,  completes  the  temporal  one,  already  in 
course  of  fulfilment.  It  first  announced  to  him 
that  a  child  of  his  own  should  inherit  the 
promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 
"stars  of  heaven."  This  promise,  unlike  the 
other,  appeared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature, 
and  therefore  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  his  faith 
is  specially  noted,  as  accepted  and  "  counted  for 
righteousness."  Accordingly,  he  now  passed 
into  a  new  position,  for  not  only  is  a  fuller 
revelation  given  as  to  the  captivity  of  his  seed 
in  Egypt,  the  time  of  their  deliverance,  and 
their  conquest  of  the  land,  "  when  the  iniquity 
of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  but  after  his  solemn 
burnt-offering  the  visible  appearance  of  God  in 
fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign,  and  he  enters 
into  covenant  with  the  Lord  (Gen.  xv.  18).  This 


•  'O  vtparr:,  LXX. ;  one  who  had  come  from  tbe 
other  side  of  the  Euphrates.  If  this  sense  of  the  wont 
be  taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In 
any  case  tbe  name  is  that  applied  to  tbe  Israelites  by 
foreigners,  or  used  by  tbem  of  themselves  only  lu 
speaking  of  foreigners :  see  Hkbuew. 
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corenaot,  like  the  earlier  one  with  Noah  (Gen. 

ii.  tM7),  is  one  of  free  promise  from  God,  faith 

only  in  that  promise  being  required  from  man. 
The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 

Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram 

(as  a  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 

seedX  and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 
III.  Gen.  xvii.-xxi.     For  fourteen  years  no 

more  is  recorded  of  Abram,  who  seems  during 
all  that  period  to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  After 
that  time,  in  A b ram's  99th  year,  the  last  step 
in  the  revelation  of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the 
declaration  that  it  should  be  given  to  a  son  of 
Mni,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temporal  and 
.-piritual  elements  are  distinguished  ;  Ishmael 
can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac  is  to  enjoy  the 
other.  The  covenant,  which  before  wa9  only 
for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  is  now 
made  ''everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circumcision. 
This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change  of 
Abram 's  name  to  44  Abraham,"  and  Sarai's  to 

Sarah,"'  and  it  was  one  of  far  greater  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  with  God.  For,  imme- 
diately after,  we  read  (xviii.  1)  of  the  Lord's 
appearance  to  Abraham  in  human  form,  attended 
ty  two  Angels,  the  ministers  of  His  wrath 
azaiast  Sodom,  of  Hie  announcement  of  the  coming 
judgment  to  Abraham,  aud  His  acceptance 
of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned  cities.' 
The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture  for 
the  simple  and  familiar  intercourse  of  God  with 
aim,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(»ee  e.'j.  xv.  12),  and  of  those  of  later  times 
(Gen.  xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  &c). 
And,  corresponding  with  this,  there  is  a  perfect 
absence  of  all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a 
cordial  and  reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  recalls  the  time  past  when  k4  the  voice 
of  tie  Lord  God  was  heard,  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position 
as  the  44  friend  "  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the 
repetition  of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the 
tint  time  Abraham  had  come  in  contact  with  that 
tribe  or  collection  of  tribes  which  stretched  along 

<  The  original  name  n&  ^  uncertain  in  derivation 

-  T 

ud  meaning.  See  the  Lexicons  of  Geaenius,  of  M7.w, 
and  DUlmann  on  Gen.  xvil.  15.  Geaenius  renders  It 
"  nobility,"  from  tbe  same  root  as  Sarah  | "  Ewald  and 
fcutaach  by  "  quarrelsome "  (from  tbe  root  mgJ,  in 

•oseof  -to  fight").   The  name  Sarah,  mt*?,  is  cer- 

tt 

Uialy  "princess." 

*  Tradition  still  points  out  the  supposed  site  of  this 
»TP*rsnoe  of  th«  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
f^an  Hebron  Is  a  beautiful  and  massire  oak,  which  atill 
!*an  Abraham's  name.  Tbe  residence  of  tbe  patriarch 
*u  called  "the  oaks  of  Mamre"  (R.  V.),  erroneously 
translated  in  A.  V.  ••  tbe  plain  "  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiil. 
»».  xritt.  l) ;  but  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the 
tact  spot,  iiocc  tbe  tradition  In  tbe  time  of  Josepbus 

[8.  J.  Iv.  9,  $  7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth  (»^X 

XTDD  is  rendered  "terebinths  of  M."  in  R.  V.  marg). 

This  tree  no  longer  remains  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ft  wood  within  tbe  ancient  enclosure,  which  Is  still 
"Abraham's  Hoose."   A  fair  wss  held  beneath 
a  in  the  time  of  Constantine ;  and  It  remained  to  the 
tat  of  Theodosins.  (Robinson,  11.  81,  ed.  1856  ;  Stanley, 
«  P.  p.  U3.) 
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the  coast  almost  to  the  borders  of  Egypt ;  a  race 
apparently  of  lords  ruling  over  a  conquered 
population,  and  another  example  of  that  series 
of  immigrations  which  appear  to  have  taken 
place  at  this  time.  It  seems,  from  Abraham's 
excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occasion,  as  if  there 
had  been  the  idea  in  his  mind,  that  all  arms 
might  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it  is 
assumed,  have  no  "fear  of  God,"  or  sense  of 
right.  If  so,  the  rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  its 
dignity  and  its  clear  recognition  of  a  God  of 
justice,  must  have  put  him  to  manifest  shame, 
and  taught  him  that  others  also  were  servants 
of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  nnd  wealth, 
as  the  respect  of  Abimelech  and  his  alarm  for 
the  future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of 
conquering  invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abra- 
ham's settlement  at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  near  the  Amalekite  plunderers, 
shows  both  that  he  needed  room  and  was  able 
to  protect  himself  and  his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowned  his  happiness,  and 
fulfilled  the  first  great  promise  of  God  :  and  the 
expulsion  of  Ishmael,  painful  as  it  was  to  him, 
and  vindictive  as  it  seems  to  hare  been  on 
Sarah's  part,  was  yet  a  step  in  the  education 
which  was  to  teach  him  to  give  up  all  for  the 
one  great  object.  The  symbolical  meaning  of 
the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gal.  iv.  21-31)  could  not 
have  been  wholly  unfelt  by  the  patriarch  him- 
self, so  far  as  it  involved  the  sense  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and  carried  out 
the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

IV.  Geu.xxii.-xxv.  11.  Again  for  a  long  period 
(twenty-five  years,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §  2)  the 
history  is  silent :  then  comes  the  final  trial  and 
perfection  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  in  the  command 
to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  atfectiona  and  of  God's 
promise.  The  trial  lay,  first  in  the  preciousness 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  perplexity  in  which  the 
command  involved  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  ; 
secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  command  to 
violate  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sacredness 
had  been  enforced  by  God's  s|>ecial  command 
(Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  a 
father.  To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  faith, 
that  44  God  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  from  the 
dead  "  (Heb.  xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same 
faith  to  which  our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had 
promised  to  be  the  "God  of  Isaac"  (Gen.  xvii. 
19),  and  that  He  was  not  44  a  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living."" 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  blessing  given 
now  to  Abraham,  the  original  spiritual  promise 
is  repeated  for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest 


*  The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  our  present 
text,  and  to  Josepbus,  the  land  of  «  Morlah,"  or  .miD. 

T  * 

the  meaning  of  which  is  unknown ;  in  Gen.  xxil.  there 
seems  to  be  a  play  upon  it :  comp.  the  name  "  Jchovah- 
Jireh,"  xxil.  U.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 
••Moreb,"  mto;  the  LXX.  renders  the  word  here 

by  rtjp  v^Aijr,  tbe  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
"  Moreb  "  In  xli.  6,  whereas  in  2  Ch.  lit.  1  "  Morlah  " 
is  rendered  by  B.  'Apopeia,  A .  -i- :  they  therefore  pro- 
bably read  ••  Moreh  "  also.  The  distance—  three  days' 
Journey  from  UeerKneoa  —  suits  juorcn  Detter  (see 
Stanley's  S.  &  P.  p.  251)  ;  but  other  considerations 
seem  In  favour  of  Morlah,  the  place  where  the  Temple 
was  afterwards  built.  [Mokiah.] 
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call,  and  in  the  same  words  then  used.  But  the 
promise  that  "in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be 
blessed "  would  also  be  now  understood  very 
differently,  and  felt  to  be  far  above  the  temporal 
promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at  first  it  seemed  to 
be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  refer 
pre-eminently  to  this  epoch  the  declaration  that 
Abraham  " saw  the  day  of  Christ  and  was  glad  " 
(John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death 
and  burial  of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with 
Rebekah,  and  that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kirjath- 
arba,  i.e.  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have 
returned  from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more 
peaceful  home.  In  the  history  of  her  burial, 
the  most  notable  points  are  the  respect  paid  to 
the  power  and  character  of  Abraham,  as  a  mighty 
prince,  and  the  exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy 
of.  his  demeanour.  It  is  sufficiently  striking  that 
the  only  inheritance  of  his  family  in  the  land  of 
promise  should  be  a  tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave 
of  Machpelah  is  now  said  to  be  concealed  under 
the  Mosque  of  Hebbon  (see  Stanlev,  S.  if  P. 
p.  101). 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  to  far  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the 
Canaanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest 
and  most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life, 
Abraham  having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an 
old  man  ;  but  his  youth  haviug  been  restored 
before  the  birth  of  Isaac  may  have  remained  to 
him  ;  and  Isaac's  marriage,  having  taken  his  son 
comparatively  away,  may  have  induced  him  to 
seek  a  wife  to  be  the  support  of  his  old  age. 
Keturah  held  a  lower  rank  than  Sarah,  and  her 
children  were  sent  away,  lest  they  should  dis- 
pute the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abraham  having 
learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case  what  had 
been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ishmael. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  his 
sons,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael, 
united  to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by 
the  side  of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israelites;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishmael ; 
(3)  the  "children  of  the  East,"  of  whom  the  Mi- 
dianites  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate 
tribes)  the  nations  of  Amnion  and  Moab  (see 
these  names)  ;  and  through  their  various 
branches  his  name  is  known  all  over  Asia. 

To  English  readers  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Churchy  lectures  i.  and  ii.  (1883);  Mil- 
man's  IIisU)ry  of  the  Jars,  i.  ch.  1 ;  II.  G.  Tomkins' 
Abraham  and  his  Times ;  W.  J.  Dcane's  Abraham, 
his  Life  and  Times,  will  give  much  interesting 
information.  See  also  Vigouroux.  La  Bible  et 
Us  Decourertes  Midernes*  i.  pp.  379-497.  The 
Jewish  legends  concerning  Abraham  will  be 
found  in  Beer,  I^ben  Abrahams  n.  Autfassuntj  d. 
jiidischen  Saijey  1859;  and  summarized  in  Ham- 
burger, RE.  fur  Bibel  u.  Talmud,3  s.  n.  Op. 
Ouster,  The  Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  from  the 
Roumanian  (Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.  ix. 
p.  195  so.).  [A.  B.]  [F.] 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.  Cp.  Luke  xvi.  23. 
During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Jndaea  at  least 


the  practice  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meali 
was  customary  among  the  Jews.  As  each  guest 
leaned  upon  his  left  arm,  his  neighbour  next 
below  him  would  naturally  be  described  as  lying 
in  his  bosom ;  and  such  a  position  with  respct 
to  the  master  of  the  house  was  one  of  especial 
honour,  and  onlv  occupied  by  his  nearest  friends 
(John  i.  18,  xiii.  23).  To  lie  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use  among  the 
Jews  (cp.  4  Mace.  xiii.  1*}  and  Grimm's  note  in 
Fritzsche's  Kgf.  llandhuch  zu  d.  Apokryphen  d. 
A.  T.  iv**.  Lief.  p.  347)  to  denote  a  condition 
after  death  of  perfect  happiness  and  rest,  and  a 
position  of  friendship  and  nearness  to  the  great 
founder  of  their  race,  when  they  should  lie  dowjt 
on  his  right  hand  at  the  banquet  of  Paradise, 
"with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  viii.  11).  That  the 
expression  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  is  shown 
by  Lightfoot  {/for.  Hebr.  in  Luc.  xvi.  22),  who 
!  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Talmud  (Kiddushin, 
fol.  72),  which,  according  to  his  interpretation, 
represents  Levi  as  saying  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  Rabbi  Judah,  "to-day  he  dwelleth  in 
Abraham's  bosom."  The  future  blessedness  of 
the  jnst  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
banquet,  "  the  banquet  of  the  garden  of  Eden  or 
Paradise."  See  Schoettgen,  Z/br.  JJebr.  in  Afurt. 
viii.  1 1 ;  Hamburger,  HE.  f.  B.  u.  T.  s.  n. 
«  Abraham's  Schooss."         [W.  A.  W. ]  [F.] 

ABRAM.  [Abraham.] 

ABRECH.  Gen.  xli,  43  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.): 
"  They  cried  before  him  (Joseph),  Bow  the  knee 
(^p.3X)."  Of  the  many  conjectural  explanations 
of  this  word,  that  which  considers  it  Egyptian 
is  the  most  usual  and  natural.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  give  no  direct  translation  of  it ;  the 
Targum  and  Midrash  make  it  a  composite  word 
=  "tender  father  "(*p.  3N)  or  "  father  of  the 
ki°g"  ("P  =  rex  I  cp.  Gen.  xlv.  8).  Fried. 
Dclitzsch,  adopting  the  last-named  signification, 
identifies  it  with  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  ahir- 
akkti,  the  title  of  the  principal  minister  (cp. 
He*).  language  viewed  in  the  Light  of  Assyri-m 
h'esearch,  1883,  pp.  25-7 ).•  An  Assyrian  word 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Egyptian  was  not,  however, 
so  likely  as  an  Egyptian.  Canon  Cook's  explana- 
tion "  Rejoice  thou  "  (Speaker's  Commentary,  i. 
note  to  Gen.  xli.  43,  and  p.  482),  if  the  most 
perfect  as  regards  sound  and  grammatical  form, 
hardly  gives  the  real  sense  of  the  word  Ah. 
Moreover,  the  transcription  db-rck  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  Egyptian  pronunciation 
of  the  original  word,  which  would  have  l*en 
d'nt-re-k.  If,  however,  *p3J<  may  be  admitted 
as  standing  for  dbu-rc-k,  the  word  may  be  taken 
to  signify  "thy  commandment  is  the  object  of 
our  desire."  i.e.  "  we,  are  at  thy  service  "  (see 
Renouf,  PSBA.  xi.  p.  5,  &c).  [F.] 

ABRO'NAH  (nrQ?= passage,  from  "Off,  t» 

cross  over),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  immediately  preceding 
Ezion-geber;  aud  therefore,  looking  to  the  root, 


»  The  Intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Babylonia  was 
so  frreat  that  this  identification  cannot  be  called  lmp«*- 
sible ;  and  the  word  may  thus  have  been  <>ne  which,  wit  h 
many  other  wor-ls  of  Semitic  origin,  found  admission 
into  the  ancient  Egyptian  speech. 
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th*  name  may  possibly  retain  the  truce  of  a 
turd  »cross  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  In 
the  A.  V.  it  is  given  as  Ebronah  (R.  V.  Abronah  ; 
\¥.  'Ifytttrd  \  B.  ZtBpttrd;  Hebronah;  Num. 
iixiii.  34.  35).  [Ebronah.]  If  the  wilderness  of 
:h«  wanderings  was  in  Arabia  proper,  Abronah 
wis  possibly  at  Hakl,  between  which  place  and 
Akabah  the  mountains  approach  the  sea  so 
<lwelv  that  only  one  camel  can  pass  at  a 
time.'  [G.]  [W.] 

ABRO'NAS('A/3p«vo;  K.  XtfytZv,  Mamhre), 
a  torrent  [x«fM<xf5Aoj]  apparently  near  Cilicia 
<Judith  ii.  24,  compared  with  25) ;  if  so,  it  may 
[Visibly  be  the  Nahr  Abraim,  or  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Adonis,  which  rises  in  the  Lebanon  at 
Aj'ka,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Jcbeil  (By bios), 
it  has,  however,  been  conjectured  (Movers, 
fl>wKr  Zcits.  xiii.  3b)  that  the  word  is  a 
corruption  of  *V13n  "QJ?  =  beyond  the  river 
(Euphrates),  which  has  just  before  been  men- 
tioned; a  corruption  not  more  inconceivable  than 
many  which  actually  exist  in  the  LXX.  The 
A.  V.  has  Akuokaj  (Judith  ii.  24.  See  Shaker's 
Commentary,  note  in  loco).  [G.]  [W.] 

AB'SALOM    (Di^bK,  father   of  peace; 
'kfkvtraXvft ;  Absalom),  third  son  of  David  by 
Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  a 
Syrian  district  adjoining  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the 
Holy  Land  near  the  Lake  of  Merom.     He  is 
-candy  mentioned  till  after  David  had  com- 
mitted the  great  crime  which  by  its  conse- 
quences embittered  his  old  age  ;  and  then  appears 
as  the  instrument  by  whom  was  fulfilled  God's 
threat  against  the  sinful  king,  that  "evil  should 
be  raised  up  against  him  out  of  his  own  house, 
and  that  his  neighbour  should  lie  with  his  wives 
n  the  sight  of  the  sun"  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  In 
the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  polygnmy  bore 
r.>  ordinary  fruits.     Not  only  is  his  sin  in 
the  cave  of  Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it 
naturally  suggests  the  unlimited  indulgence  of 
the  passions,  but  it  also  brought  about  the  pun- 
ishment of  that  sin,  by  raising  up  jealousies  and 
conflicting  claims  between  the  sons  of  different 
mothers,  each  apparently  living  with  a  separate 
hoi**  and  establishment  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8,  xiv. 
24 ;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  &c).     Absalom  had  a  sister 
Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  her  half-brother 
Ansnoa,  David's  eldest  son   by  Ahinoam,  the 
Jezreelitess.    The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
rreat  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because 
was  his  first  born  (cp.  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam. 
:iii.  21.  The  words  are  wanting  in  the  Hebrew). 
The  natural  avenger  of  such  an  outrage  would 
k>:-  Tamar's  full  brother  Absalom,  just  as  the 
i.«s  of  Jacob  took  bloody  vengeance  for  their 
-utex  Dinah  (Gen.  sxxiv.).    He  brooded  over 
■  fi*  wrong  for   two  years,  and  then  invited 
•il  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
••itate  in  BaaL-iiazoj:.  possibly  an  old  Canaani- 
tish  sanctuary,  on  the  borders  of  Kphraim  and 
benjamin.     Here  he  ordered  his  servants  to 
murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for  safety  to  his 
uther-in-law's  court  at  Geshur,  where  he  re- 
mind for  three  years.   David  was  overwhelmed 
y  this  accumulation  of  family  sorrows,  thus 
cftnpleted  by  separation  from  his  favourite  son, 
*acnn  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.    But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tckoah  (after- 


wards known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet 
Amos)  to  entreat  the  king's  interference  in  a 
supposititious  case  similar  to  Absalom's.  Having 
persuaded  David  to  prevent  the  avenger  of  blood 
from  pursuing  n  young  man  who,  she  said,  had 
slain  his  brother,  she  adroitly  applied  his  assent 
to  the  recall  of  Absalom,  and  urged  him,  as 
he  had  thus  yielded  the  general  principle,  to 
"  fetch  home  his  banished."  David  did  so,  but 
would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more  years, 
though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem. 
At  last,  the  impetuous  young  man — wearied 
with  delay,  perceiving  that  his  triumph  was 
only  half  complete  and  that  his  exclusion  from 
court  interfered  with  the  ambitious  schemes 
which  he  was  forming,  and  fancying  that  sulfi- 
cient  exertions  were  not  made  in  his  favour  — 
sent  his  servants  to  burn  a  field  of  corn  near 
his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus  doing  as 
Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4,  5).  Thereupon 
Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage 
from  his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father, 
from  whom  he  received  the  kiss  of  recon- 
ciliation. Absalom  now  began  at  once  to  pre- 
pare  for  rebellion,  urged  to  it  partly  by  his 
own  restless  wickedness,  partly  perhaps  by  the 
fear  lest  Bathshcba's  child  should  supplant  him 
in  the  succession,  to  which  he  would  feel  himself 
entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his  mother's  side 
as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  being  now  David's 
eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  infer  that 
the  second  son  Chileab  was  dead,  from  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  Hi.  3.  It  is 
hard  to  account  for  Absalom's  temporary  success, 
and  the  imminent  danger  which  befel  so  power- 
All  a  government  as  his  father's.  The  sin  with 
Bathsheba  had  probably  weakened  David's  moral 
and  religious  hold  upon  the  |>eople  :  and  as  he 
grew  older  he  may  have  become  less  attentive 
to  individual  complaints  and  to  that  personal 
administration  of  justice  which  was  one  of  nn 
Eastern  king's  chief  duties.  For  Absalom  tried 
to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  popularity, 
standing  in  the  "gate"  (or  place  of  justice), 
conversing  with  every  suitor,  lamenting  the 
difficulty  which  he  would  find  in  getting  a 
hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  and  kissing 
any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obeisance  " 
(2  Sam.  xv.  5).  He  also  maintained  a  splendid 
retinue  (2  Sam.  xv.  1),  and  was  admired  for 
his  personal  beauty  and  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  his  hair,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which 
had  made  Saul  acceptable  (1  Sam.  x.  23).  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  great  tribe  of  Judah 
had  taken  some  offence  at  David's  government, 
perhaps  from  finding  themselves  completely 
merged  in  one  united  Israel;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less 
wise  and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absalom 
selected  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (then 
supplanted  by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of 
the  outbreak ;  Amasa,  his  chief  captain,  and 
Ahitophel  of  Giloh,  his  principal  counsellor, 
were  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the  rebellion  was 
crushed  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Judah 
and  the  other  tribes  (2  Sam.  xix.  41).  But 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been.  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after 
fort;/  years,  as  we  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  but 
which  it  seems  better  to  consider  a  false 
reading  (cp.  Hervey,  Speaker's  Com.,  in  loco: 
Kleincrt  in  Riehm's  II WB.  s.  n.  "Absalom") 
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for  four  (the  number  actually  given  by 
Josephus,  Lucian's  Recension,  and  accepted  by 
nearly  all  modern  critics — Ewald,  Keil,  Kirk- 
patrick,  Wellhausen),  than  to  interpret  of  the 
fortieth  year  of  David's  reign.  The  revolt  was 
at  first  completely  successful :  David  fled  from 
his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaira  in 
Gilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  "  two  Hosts  " 
of  the  Angelic  visiou,  and  where  Abner  had 
rallied  the  Israelites  round  Saul's  dynasty  in 
t he  person  of  the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth.  Ab- 
salom occupied  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Ahitophel,  who  saw  that  for  such  an  un- 
natural rebellion  war  to  the  knife  was  the  best 
security,  took  possession  of  David's  harem,  in 
which  had  been  left  ten  concubines.  This  was 
considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption  of  all 
his  father's  royal  rights  (cp.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13  if.,  and  of  Smerdis  the 
Magiau,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a  fulfil- 
ment of  Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11). 
Hut  David  had  left  friends  who  watched  over 
his  interests.  The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahito- 
phel were  afterwards  rejected  through  the 
crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who  insinuated  himself 
into  Absalom's  confidence  to  work  his  ruin ;  and 
Ahitophel  himself,  seeing  his  ambitious  hopes 
frustrated,  and  another  preferred  by  the  man 
for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor,  went 
home  to  Giloh  and  committed  suicide.  At  tast 
Absalom,  after  being  solemnly  anointed  king  at 
Jerusalem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far 
longer  than  was  expedient,  crossed  the  Jordan  to 
attack  his  father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied 
round  him  a  considerable  force  ;  whereas,  had 
Ahitophel's  advice  been  followed,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  crushed  at  once.  A  decisive 
battle  was  fought  in  Gilcad,  in  the  wood  of 
Ephraim  (Lucian'a  Recension  is  unsupported 
in  its  reading,  "  of  Mahanaim  :  "  Ephraim)  ; 
so  called,  according  to  Gerlach  (Comm.  in  loco), 
from  the  great  defeat  of  the  Ephraimites  (Judg. 
xii.  4),  or  perhaps  from  the  connexion  of  Ephraim 
with  the  trans-Jordanic  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  p.  323).  Here  Absalom's 
forces  were  totally  defeated ;  and  as  he  himself 
was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he  was  left  banging 
while  the  mule  on  which  he  was  riding  ran  away 
from  under  him.  Here  he  was  despatched  by  Joab 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  David,  who,  loving 
him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that  his  life  might 
be  spared  ;  and  who,  when  he  heard  of  his  death, 
lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words,  0  my 
son  Absalom*  would  God  I  had  dud  f,r  thrr! 
0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33). 
He  was  buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and 
the  conquerors  threw  stones  over  his  grave,  in 
proof  of  bitter  hostility  (cp.  Josh.  vii.  26.  The 
practice  is  still  continued  ;  see  Thomson's  The 
Lanl  and  the  Book,  ii.  234).  The  sacred  his- 
torian contrasts  this  dishonoured  burial  with  the 
tomb  which  Absalom  had  raised  in  the  King's 
dak  (cp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom 
he  had  lost  (cp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18  with  xiv.  27). 
and  where  he  probably  had  intended  that  his 
own  remains  should  be  laid.  Josephus  (Ant. 
vii.  10,  §  3)  mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as 
situate  2  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  An  existing 
monument  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just 
outside  Jerusalem  bears  the  name  of  the  Tomb 
of  Absalom ;  but  the  Ionic  pillars  which  sur- 


round its  base  show  that,  if  a  tomb  at  all,  it  be- 
longs to  a  much  later  period.  [G.  E.  L.  C]  [F.] 


Tbc  to-caUod  Tomb  of  Aba&lom. 

AB'SALOM  (T.7  'A$«r<rdAttfios,  A.  'A+dAv- 

Hok  [and  K  in  1  Mace.  xiii.  11];  Absalom),  the 
father  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace  xi.  70  ;  B.  ifaXua- 
5J)i)  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11).   [Ii.  F.  W.] 

AB'SALON  CAB«T*a\tin;  Absalom),  an 
ambassador  with  John  from  the  Jews  to  Lysia«. 
chief  governor  of  Coele-Syria  an  I  Phoenicia 
(2  Mace.  xi.  17).  £\V.  A.  W.] 

ABtTBUS  CK&ov&6s\  Abobus),  father  of 
Ptolemaeus,  the  captain  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  son-in-law  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  11,  15).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ABYSS.  The  word  is  absent  from  the  A.  V., 
but  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  R.  V.  as  a 
translation  of  f)  d&vaaos'.  and  the  use  of  this 
Greek  word,  as  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  the 
unfathomable  depth  (a.  fiv06t),  is  confined  t  » 
biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Greek.  The  LXX. 
use  ifivtreros  (see  Trommius,  Concrird.  s.  n.)  to 
denote  three  Hebrew  words  :  (a)  Dinfi  in  the 
Tentateuch,  poetical,  and  historical  Books ;  (b) 

rfavO  in  Job  xii.  23  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.  v.  32, 
M  the  deep "),  and  rfav  in  Is.  xliv.  27  (A.  V. 
and  R.  V.  "the  deep");  (c)  3m  in  Job  xxxvi. 

16  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "a  broad  place ").  In  the 
N.  T.  the  word  is  contrasted  with  heaven,  as  n 
synonym  with  Hades,  the  abode  of  the  dead 
(Rom.  x.  7),  and  with  special  application  to  the 
place  of  woe  and  of  the  devils  (r.y.  Luke  viii. 
31  ;  Rev.  xvii.  8,  xx.  3).  Cremer  points  out 
that  the  application  of  the  term  to  Hades  be- 
comes less  frequent  in  Ecclesiastical  Greek  (Bihl.- 
thrul.  Worterb.  d.  XTlichen  (irii  itat,  s.  n.).  [F.J 

AC  AT  AN  CkKariv;  Eccctan).  See  Hak- 
katan  (1  Ead.  viii.  38).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ACCAD  0?«  ;  'ApxdS;  Archad;  Babylonian 

HMfc         a/  Ak-kad,  "the  city  of 
Akkad  "),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  land  of 
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Shia*T,  mentioned  (Gen.  x.  10)  with  Babel, 
crtch,  and  Calneh,  a*  being  the  beginning  of 
Ximrod's  kingdom.  This  city,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  aa  the  Agade  (an  earlier  form)  of 
tie  inscriptions,  lay  near  Sepharvaim  (Sippara, 
now  Abu-habbah),  16  miles  west  of  Baghdad, 
ud  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  land  of 

Akkad  (  54  <l^J,  mdtAiMdi),  nearly 

always  mentioned  with  §umer  or  Shinar.  These 
two  important  nations,  the  pioneers  of  early  civi- 
lisation, supposed  to  be  of  Turanian  race,  peopled 
a  great  part  of  Mesopotamia  before  the  Semitic 
Babylonian   and  Assyrian  supremacy.  They 
sj-oke  an  agglutinative  language,  which  seems 
to  hare  died  out  about  1200  B.C.,  giving  place 
to  Semitic  Babylonian,  though  Akkadian  and 
Sumerian  were  used  as  sacred  or  literary  tongues 
to  a  very  late  date.    The  boundaries  of  the 
country  are  unknowa,  but  it  probably  lay  be- 
tween lat.  32"  and  35",  and  long.  44"  and  46". 
The   native   name  of  the  country  was  Uri, 
and  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  gene- 
rally called  "  themaelve*  «  king  of  Sumer  and 

Akkad  "  (Asayr.  or  Bab.,  iar  Sumiri  u  Akkadi; 
Akkadian,  Lugal  Kingi-Uri(ki).)     The  group 

^   ^=^ff  ^1^1  was  *k°  U9ei*  ^  designate 
the  land  of  Armenia  (Assyr.  or  Bab.,  Urtu  or 
Urartu  (Ararat) ;  Akkad.,   Tilla).     The  'close 
connexion  between  the  Semitic  and  Akkadian 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  even  in  the  earliest  times  the  kings  bore 
both  an  Akkadian  and  a  Semitic  name,  the  one 
being  a  translation  of  the  other.  The  Akkadians 
probably  merged  into  the  Babylonians  about 
1500  b.c.  [Babylonia.]  (T.  G.  P.] 

ACCARON.    [Ekron.]    Accaron  is  the 
form  used  by  Saewnlf  for  Acre  (E.  T.  48).  [W.] 

ACCHO  Gea.  derives  the  name  from 

the  Arabic,  hot  sand,  a  sense  not  contradicted  by 
subsequent  climatal  or  topographical  changes; 
'Ajtx«,  *Aai|,  Strabo ;  Accho ;  R.  V.  Acco ;  the 
Ptolemais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N.  T.),  now 
called  'Akka,  or  more  usually  by  Europeans,  Saint 
Jtan  <TAcre,  an  important  seaport  town  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  'Akka 
is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bay 
"i  Acre,  which  terminates  southwards  in  the  bold 
bluff  of  Carmel,  and  is  the  only  inlet  of  import- 
ance on  the  Syrian  coast  south  of  St  George s 
Bay  near  Beirut.  Inland  the  hills,  which  from 
Tyre  southwards  press  closely  upon  the  seashore, 
Sradunlly  recede,  leaving  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  'Akka  a  fertile  plain,  watered 
fcy  the  small  river  Nahr  S'amein  (Bel us),  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  town.  Its  military  importance, 
which  has  led  to  its  being  called  "the  key  of 
Palestine,"  is  due  to  its  position,  which  enables 
the  Power  that  holds  it  to  close  the  coast  road 
from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  to  operate,  from  a  con- 
venient base,  against  any  hostile  force  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  it  also  has 
tear  at  hand,  at  Haifa,  a  safe  anchorage  for 
dipping,  and  its  own  harbour  was  sufficient  to 
afford  protection  to  the  galleys  and  vessels  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  town  itself  is  trian- 
;alix  in  form,  the  base  facing  the  north  and  the 
apex  the  south  ;  it  is  surrounded  on  the  land 
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side  by  double  ramparts,  flanked  by  towers  and 
bastions;  and  there  are  remains  of  an  outer  and 
inner  port.  Few  traces  of  the  old  town  are  to 
be  found  ;  the  original  name  has  alone  survived 
all  the  changes  to  which  the  place  has  been 
exposed. 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
Accho  was  assigned  to  Asher,  but  it  was  never 
conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  i.  31).  No 
further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  O.  T.  history, 
and  it  is  alwavs  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  25  ;  Plin.  v.  17  ; 
Ptol.  v.  15).  It  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a 
maritime  city  of  Galilee,  situated  in  the  great 
plain  (B.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2).  When  Shalmaueser  IV. 
advanced  against  Tyre,  which  had  revolted 
against  him,  Accho,  with  Sidon,  Palaetyrus,  and 
other  cities  joined  the  Assyrians  and  assisted 
them  with  vessels  and  men  (Ant.  ix.  14,  §  2). 
It  afterwards  revolted,  but  was  recaptured  by 
Sennacherib,  and  a  little  later  was  ceded  by 
Eaarhaddon  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  in  return  for 
services  which  that  monarch  had  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Babylonians,  and  afterwards  into  those  of  the 
Persians,  who  used  it  as  a  place  of  assembly  for 
their  troops  during  their  expeditions  against 
Egypt  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  25).  According  to  the 
first  distribution  of  Alexander's  kingdom,  it  was 
assigned,  with  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  to  Ptolemy 
Soter,  from  whom  it  probably  derived  its  name 
Ptolemais.  During  the  wars  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  it  several  times  changed  hands ;  and  its 
importance,  as  commanding  the  road  down  the 
Syrian  coast,  probably  dates  from  this  period. 
In  218  B.C.  it  was  surrendered  to  Antiochus  the 
Great  by  the  treachery  of  Philopator's  lieu- 
tenant, but  was  recovered  by  the  Egyptians  in 
the  following  year,  and  remained  in  their  hands 
until  it  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  kingdom 
of  Antiochus.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  Simon  Maccabaeus  defeated  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  and  Sidon, 
and  drove  his  enemies  back  within  the  walls  of 
Ptolemais,  but  did  not  take  the  city  (1  Mace, 
v.  22;  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  2).  It  was  taken  by 
Alexander  Balas  {Ant.  xiii.  2,  §  1),  who  was 
married  within  its  walls  to  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (;ii«f.  xiii. 4,  §§  1,  2).  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Demetrius 
Nicator,  who  gave  it,  with  its  lands,  to  Jonathan 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Mace.  x.  39);  when,  however,  Jonathan  went, 
at  the  invitation  of  Tryphon,  to  take  possession 
of  the  city,  he  was  treacherously  seized  and  his 
escort  put  to  death  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  2).  Ptolemais 
waa  besieged  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  who  had  landed  from  Cyprus  with  a 
large  force  to  assist  the  besieged.  The  people 
having  refused  to  admit  Ptolemy,  he,  on  nis 
arrival,  took  the  place  by  force  (Ant.  xiii.  12, 
§§  2-6)  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  captured  by  Cleo- 
patra, whom  Alexander  Jannaeus  had  summoned 
to  his  assistance  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §§  1,  2).  It  was 
transferred  by  Cleopatra  with  her  daughter 
Cleopatra  (Selene)  to  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and 
it  was  under  her  rule  when  attacked  and  taken 
bv  Tigranes  during  his  expedition  against  Syria 
( Ant.  xiii.  16,  §  4 ;  B.  J.  i.  5,  §  3).  It  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Parthians  under  Pacorus,  who 
was  advancing  along  the  coast  to  the  assistance 
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of  Antigonus  (Ant.  xiv.  13,  §  3 ;  B.  J.  i.  13,  §  1), 
and  ultimately  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony 
under  the  title  of  Colonia  Claudii  Caesaris 
Ptolemais  (Plin.  v.  19,  §  19).  The  only  notice 
of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's 
passage  from  Tyre  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7). 
Herod  built  a  gymnasium  there  (B.  J.  i.  ill, 
§11),  but  of  this  no  trace  has  been  found. 

The  post-biblical  history  of  Acchn  will  be  found 
in  P.  F.  Mem.  i.  160-167,  and  Guerin,  Galilee, 
i.  510-525.  Accho  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in 
Ocina  (Jud.  ii.  28) ;  its  mediaeval  names  were 
Accaron  and  Aeon;  and  the  last  name  survives, 
where  one  would  little  expect  it,  in  Lombard- 
street,  where  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Awns 

is  the  successor  of  the 


church  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aeon,  or  Acres  Hospital, 
founded  by  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Augustiue 
monks  after  the  capture 
of  Acre,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  Coins  of 
Acre  exist  in  which  the 
city  is  represented  as  a 


figure  on  a  rock  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea.  In  the  right  hand  she  bears 
three  ears  of  corn;  at  her  feet  is  the  image  of 
a  river  with  open  hands.  [VV\] 

ACCOS  CAkkus  ;  A.  'Aicxwr  ;  Jacob),  father 
of  John  and  grandfather  of  Kupolemus,  the 
ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabaeus  to  Rome 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17).  [W.  A.  W.] 

AC'COZ.  [Koz.] 

ACELDAMA  0A*«A8a/«i  ;  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf  [KB.],  'AK<A.8a/x<ix  ;  Haeetdamn  ; 
R.  V.  AkcUltma ;  x»pfov  atparos,  u  the  field  of 

blood  ;"Chald.  KCH  W  the  name  given  by 

the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a  "field"  (xvptov)  near 
Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judas  with  the  money 
which  he  received  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and 
so  called  from  his  violent  death  therein  (Acts  i.  19). 
This  is,  apparently,  at  variance  with  the  account 
of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  8),  according  to  which 
the  "  field  of  blood  "  (ayphs  alpaTos)  was  pur- 
chased by  the  priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  after  they  had  been  cast  down  by  Judas, 
as  a  burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality 
being  well  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of 
the  potter"'  (to*'  ayphv  rov  Ktpantus).  See 
A 1  lord's  notes  to  Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly 
ecclesiastical  tradition  appears,  from  600  A.D., 
to  have  pointed  out  two  distinct  (though  not 
unvarying)  spots  as  referred  to  in  the  two 
accounts. 

Bp.  Jacobson  (Speaker's  Comm.,  note  on  Acts 
i.  19)  has  pointed  out  that  the  variance  is  ima- 
ginary. The  money  received  by  Judas  as  the 
"  reward  of  iniquity  "  was  invested  by  others.  A 
similar  use  of  language  is  to  be  noted  when  the 
Jews  (and  not  the  Romans)  arc  said  to  have 

•  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zecbariah 
(not  Jeremiah)  xl.  12,  13,  dors  not  In  the  present  state 
of  the  Hebrew  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  Syriac  Version  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether. See  Speaker's  Comm.  on  Matt,  xxvll.  9.  addi- 
tional note. 


I  crucified  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  v.  30),  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  to  have  hewn  out  the  new  tomb, 
and  Saul  to  have  offered  sacrifice  (1  Sam.  xiii.  y). 

Aceldama,  now  called  llakk  cd-Dumm,  is 
shown  at  the  east  end  of  a  broad  terrace  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  modern  valley  of  Hinnoii). 
not  far  from  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  and  the  name 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  large  vaulted 
chamber  built  against  the  thick  bed  (malaki)  of 
limestone  in  which  most  of  the  large  tombs  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  ravine  have  been  esca- 
vated.  The  chamber  is  deep,  and  its  floor  is 
covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  bones  and  soil  ;  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  within  the  building,  there  are 
two  sepulchral  chambers,  with  "  loculi,"  ami 
traces  of  the  stops  which  led  down  to  them  are 
still  visible.  Against  the  face  of  the  rock  arc 
buttresses  of  niasnury  which  formed  part  of  an 
earlier  build iug  than  the  existing  one  (see  O.  S. 
planof  Jerusalem,  notes,  and  photo.).  The  cham- 
ber is  probably  the  Fame  as  that  described  by 
Mum-hell  as  "a  square  fabric  twelve  yards 
high,  built  for  a  charnel-house  ;  "  the  corpses 
were  let  down  into  it  from  the  top,  and  appa- 
rently left  uncovered. 

The  tradition  which  fixes  Aceldama  upon  this 
spot  roaches  back  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
describes  it  as  being  "ad  australem b  pl.t  gam 
montis  Sion;"  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Anto- 
ninus Martyr,  Arculfus,  Snewulf,  and  almost 
every  traveller  to  the  present  day.  ArcolftU 
distinguishes  between  Aceldama,  then  a  small 
field  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones,  and  the 
spot,  apparently,  as  at  present,  on  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,  where  Judas  hanged  himself  on  a 
fig-tree.'  The  latter  site  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  vicinity  of  Absalom's  pillar  in  tiie 
Kcdron  valley,  where  Sir  J.  Maundcvillc  found 
the  "elder  tree"  of  Judas,  and  Maundrcll  was 
shown  41  anothj?r  Aceldama."  In  La  Citci  </r 
Iheruwlan  (p.  16)  a  stone  arch,  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  street  within  the  city,  is  identified 
with  the  place  of  the  suicide  of  Judas.  At  a 
later  period  the  site  was  re-transferred  to  the 
Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  where,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, stood  the  country-house  of  Caiaphas  in 
which  Judas  made  his  bargain.  In  the  12th  and 
also  in  the  14th  centuries,  Aceldama  belonged 
to  the  Latins,  and  there  was  a  small  church 
there;  but  in  the  17th  century  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  sold  the  right  of 
interment  at  a  high  price.  "Aceldama"  was 
the  name  popularly  given  to  the  estate  pur- 
chased by  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffries  with  the 
money  extorted  by  him  during  the  "  bloody 
assize  "  (Macaulay). 

It  was  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the 
soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly 
consuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  p.  187), 
and,  in  consequence  cither  of  this  or  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth 
were  taken  away  ;  amongst  others  by  the  Pisan 
Crusaders  in  A.D.  1218  for  their  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at 

b  Euseblus.  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  here 
*¥  0optiotf .  This  may  be  a  clerical  error,  or  It  may 
add  another  to  the  many  instances  existing  of  the 
change  of  a  traditional  site  to  meet  circumstances. 

•  Antoninus  Martyr  however  says,  "  Do  Gcthsexnane 
ascendlmus  ad  portam  Hierowlymae  per  gradus  mnlto*. 
In  d"xtera  parte  portae  est  ollvetum  ct  fkutnea,  in  qua 
Judas  laqueo  se  suspendit  "  (/tin.  xvli.). 
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K.»me  (Rob.  i.  355  ;  Kaumer,  p.  270).  Besides  the 
ciaroel-housc  above  mentioned,  there  are  several 
urge  hollows  in  the  ground  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  which  may  have  been  caused  by 
>uch  excavations.  Krafft  states  (Top.  Jer.  193) 
♦hit  he  saw  people  digging  clay  at  Aceldama. 
Schultz  (.At.  39)  and  Porter  (Giant  Cities,  147) 
,j*ak  of  a  bed  of  clay  at  that  place.  Clay  is 
still  obtained  from  the  hill  above  the  valley  of 
Hiunom.  [G.]  [W.] 

ACHA'IA  0AX«*«)  signifies  i»  the  X.  T.  a 
Kt>niau  province,  which  included  the  whole  of 
tht  Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas 
proper  with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province 
with  that  of  Macedonia  comprehended  the  whole 
of  Greece  :  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to 
indicate  all  Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  six.  21  ; 
Rom.  xv.  26,  xvi.  5  [where  Asiti  is  the  correct 
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reading]; 
2.  xi.  10; 


1 


Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  ix. 
Thess.  i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
n«ui  was  originally  called  Achaia,  the  cities  of 
which  were  confederated  in  an  r.ncient  League, 
which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This  League  sub- 
ffquently  included  several  of  the  other  Grecian 
«t»t>;s,  and  became  the  most  powerful  political 
tody  in  Greece  ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  ol  Greece,  when 
tbtrv  took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  league  in 
B.C.'  146.  (KoAoDo-x  oi  oIk  'EAAdooj  oAA* 
'Axalay  iff*fi6va  ol  'Pteficuoi,  810V1  ixflP"(Ta'rro 
'LKXifpas  5V  'Axa*«»'  t°t«  ™u  "EAAijriitoS 
r(w<m}itoV(.r,  Paus.  vii.  16,  §10.)  Whether  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia  was  established  im- 
mediately after  the  conquest  of  the  League,  or 
not  till  "a  later  period,  need  not  be  discussed 
here  (see  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i.  p.  17).  In  the 
division  of  the  proviuce*  by  Augustus  between 
the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  u.O.  27,  Achaia 
was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate, 
and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840;  Dio  Caaa.  liii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (A.r>.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  pro- 
vince governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
70);  bnt  Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate 
(.Suet.  Claud.  25).  This  was  its  condition 
when  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio,  who 
is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12)  correctly  called 
(R.  V.)  the  "  proconsul "  (iu^vwaroi)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "de- 
puty "  of  Achaia.  [J.S.H.]  [W.] 

ACHA1CU8  CAx«"*<k  5  Achaicus\  name  of 
a  member  of  the  Christian  household  of  Stepha- 
nas (1  Cor.  xvi.  17).  [G.] 

A'CHAX  (]2Vy  written  12V  [Acuar]  in 
1  Ch.  ii.  7 ;  B.  'Axdp,  A.  'Ax***  in  Josh. ;  Achan ; 
BA.  'Ax«f>  in  Chron.;  Achar),  the  son  of  Carmi, 
an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when 
Jericho  and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed 
and  devoted  to  destruction  (Josh.  vi.  17-19), 
wcTeted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his  tent  (Josh, 
vii.  1-21).  For  this  sin  Jehovah  punished 
lirael  by  their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon  Ai. 
Wnen  Achan  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  booty 
was  discovered,  he  was  stoned  to  death  with  his 
whole  family  by  the  people  in  a  valley  situated 


between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and  their  remains, 
together  with  his  property,  were  burnt  (Josh, 
vii.  24,  25).  From  this  event  the  valley  received 
the  name  of  Achor  (i.e.  trouble)  [Achok].  From 
the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan  to  Achar, 
Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou  troubled 
us  (UmaT)?  the  Lordshall  trouble  thee 

t  :  -  -:  it;* 

this  day  "  (Josh.  vii.  25).  In  order  to  account  for 
the  terrible  punishment  executed  upon  the  family 
of  Achan,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  his  accomplices  in  an 
act  of  military  insubordination.  The  sangui- 
nary severity  of  Oriental  nations,  from  which 
the  Jewish  people  were  by  no  means  free,  has  in 
all  ages  involved  the  children  in  the  punishment 
of  the  father ;  but,  independently  of  such  con- 
siderations, according  to  the  Jewish  apprehen- 
sion of  the  second  commandment,  the  sins  of  the 
father  were  visited  ,upon  the  children  by  a  dis- 
tinctly judicial  medium.  Achan  was  guilty  of  a 
distinct  breach  of  the  covenant  made  by  God 
with  His  people,  and  his  family  were  treated  as 
guilty  of  the  father's  sin  (.losh.'vii.  15  ;  xxii.  20) 
They  were  punished  upon  the  ground  of  being 
implicated  in  his  sin  (cp.  Mozley's  Lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament,  pp.  115,  116).  This  is  also 
the  view  taken  by  the  Talmud,  which  is  prompt 
to  recognise  that  Achan 's  confession  of  his  sin 
(Josh.  vii.  20)  was  accepted  :  4  He  was  punished 
in  this  life  ("  The  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this 
dav,"  Josh.  vii.  25);  but  he  has  part  in  the  life 
to  "come*  (Midr.  Wajikra  A'atoa,  §9  [on  Lev.  vii. 
1 1].  Hamburger,  BE.7  s.  n.  "Achan ; "  Wiinsche, 
BM.  Babb.  lief.  22,  p.  54).     [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

ACHAR  (see  Aciian),  a  variation  of  the 
name  Achan,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  play  upon  it  in  1  Ch.  ii.  7  :  "  Achar,  the 
troubler  P3iU)  of  Israel,  who  committed  a  tres- 
pass in  the  devoted  thing  "  (R.  V.).   [W.  A.  W.] 

A'CHAZ  CAX«C;  Achaz).  Aiiaz,  king  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  9>  [W.  A.  W.] 

ACH'BOR  0133r,  a  muiisc ;  BA.  [usually] 
'Axo06p  ;  Achobor).  1.  Father  of  Baal-hanan, 
king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38.  D.  Xofitip  ;  1  Ch. 
i.  49).  2.  Son  of  Micaiah,  a  contemporary  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jcr.  xxvi.  22  [LXX.= 
xxxiii.  omits],  xxxvi.  12),  .  ailed  ABDON  [No.  4] 
in  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  20.  [A.  C.  H.]  [F.] 

ACHIACH'ARUS  (Heb.  and  Chald.  [ed. 
Neubauer]  ;  'Ax-aX"**"*  'AX«*X«f>-»» 

N.J  'Ax'i<ixaP0S »  H*'-1*  Achicharus.  On  the  fanci- 
ful reproduction  of  this  name  as  =P"VW  *nN, 
sec  Speaker's  Comm.  on  Tobit,  add.  note  to  i.  21- 
The  supposition  that  the  name  =  pinN  »ntf  = 
Postremus  is  not  less  fanciful),  the  chief  minister, 
"cupbearer,  and  keeper  of  the  signet,  and 
steward,  and  overseer  of  the  accounts "  at  the 
court  of  Sarchedonus  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i.  21,  22;  ii.  10;  xiv.  10).  He  was  nephew  to 
Tobit,  being  the  son  of  his  brother  Anael,  and 
supported  him  in  his  blindness  till  he  left  Nine- 
veh. From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aman 
in  xiv.  10,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Achia- 
charus  is  but  the  Jewish  name  for  Mordecai, 
whose  historv  suggested  some  points  which  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  worked  up  into  his 
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narrative;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  supposition,  as  the  discrepan- 
cies are  much  more  strongly  marked  than  the 
resemblances  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  note  on  Tob. 
xiv.  10).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ACHI'AS  (Achias),  son  of  Phineea;  high- 
priest  and  progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  2), 
liut  omitted  both  in  the  genealogies  of  Ezra  and 
1  Esdras:  perhaps  confounded  with  Ahijah,  the 
son  of  Ahitub  and  grandson  of  Eli.  [W.  A.  W.] 

A'CHIM  CAx«'f»  5  Achim,  Matt.  i.  14),  son 
of  Sad  do.  and  father  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  ;  the  fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph 
the  husband  of  Mary.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the 
name  would  be         Jachin  (Gen.  xlvi.  10,  A. 

'Iax»fM»  A-*rid  *Ax«0*»  D-  *IoX«^i  Jachin ; 
1  Ch.  xxiv.  17,  A.  'Iaxefof  B.  TcyiouA,  Jacftin). 
It  is  a  short  form  of  Jehoiachin,  the  Lord  will 
establish.  The  name,  perhaps,  indicates  him  as 
successor  to  Jehoiachin' s  throne,  and  expresses 
his  parents'  faith  that  God  would,  in  due  time, 
establish  the  kingdom  of  David,  according  to 
the  promise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (r.  6  Heb.)  and  else- 
where. [A.  C.  H.]  [F.] 

ACHI'OR  CAx"fo  «>•  "*K*fTK,  the  brother  of 
light  [comp.  *MH  *n*?»  Num.  xxxiv.  27];  Achior: 
confounded  with  'AXtdXaf>or,  Tob.  xi.  17,  Gk.), 
a  general  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of 
Holofernes,  who  is  afterwards  represented  as 
becoming  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  (Judith  v.  vii. 
xiii.  xiv.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

A'CHISH  (B*3K;  'Ayxovs ;  Achis),  a  Philis- 
tine king  at  Gath,  son  of  Maoch  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2), 
called  in  the  34th  Psalm  (title)  Abimelech 
[No.  1],  possibly  the  dynastic  name  of  the 
Philistine  kings  (cp.  Gen.  xx.  2),  Achiah  being 
his  personal  name.  David  twice  found  a  refuge 
with  him  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the  first 
occasion,  being  recognised  by  the  servants  of 
Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-13). 
[David.]  From  Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave  of 
Adullam.  2ndly,  David  fled  to  Achish  with  600 
men  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2),  and  remained  at  Gath  a 
year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went 
in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Solomon 
(I  K.  ii.  39,  40),  be  the  same  person  is  uncer- 
tain. Riehm  (UWB.  s.  n.)  thinks  that  he 
was.  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

ACHPTOB  CAx«^0>  B.  'AX«- ;  AcMtob). 
Ahitnb,  the  high-priest  in  the  genealogy  of 
Esdras  (1  Esd.  viii.  [  Vul.j.  vii.]  2 ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

[W.  A.  W.] 

ACH'METHA.  [Ecbataxa.] 

A'CHOR,  VALLEY  OF  (ibu  pOl?; 
fdpayt ' Ax«4p  ;  'Em«oX<$p  ;  Hos.  KoiAas  T'AXip  ; 
vallis  Achor)  —  "  valley  of  trouble,"  according 
to  the  etymology  of  the  text ;  the  spot  at  which 
Achan,  "the  troubler  of  Israel,"  was  stoned 
(Josh.  vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N.  boundary  of 
Judah  (xv.  7 ;  also  Isa.  lxv.  10 ;  Hos.  ii.  15, 
who  alludes  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  rather 
than  to  the  place).  Jerome  {OS.1  pp.  125,  31, 
151. 14)  describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho  ;  but  this  | 


ACHZIB 

is  at  variance  with  the  course  of  the  boundary 
in  Joshua  (Keil's  Joshua,  131).  It  is  now  the 
Wudy  Kelt,  which  runs  into  the  Jordan  valley 
to  the  south  of  Old  Jericho  and  north  of  Roman 
Jericho.  [G.]  [W.j 

ACHSA  (HDDIJ ;  B.  *AerXd\  A.  'AXa<£; 
Achsa),  daughter  of  Caleb,  or  Chelubai,  the 
son  of  Hezron  (1  Ch.  ii.  49).  [Caleb.]  In  the 
R.  V.  the  name  is  more  correctly  given  as 
Achsah.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ACH'SAH  (HDDr,  Ges.  anklet;  'AcrXa  ; 
Axa),  daughter  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephuuneh, 
the  Kenczite.  Her  father  promised  her  in  mar- 
riage to  whoever  should  take  Debir,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  (according  to  the  analogy  of 
Kiiuath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of  Hebron) 
was  Kibjath-Sepheb  (or,  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kibjatii-Sasna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel, 
her  father's  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  aud 
accordingly  received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his 
reward.  Caleb,  at  his  daughter's  request,  added 
to  her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which 
she  had  pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her 
inheritance  in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19. 
See  Stanley's  &  and  P.  p.  161).  [Gcllotii.] 
The  story  is  given  in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsah 
is  mentioned  again,  as  being  the  daughter  of 
Caleb,  in  1  Ch.  ii.  49,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  in- 
correctly given  as  Achsa.  [Achsa.]  But  there 
is  much  confusion  in  the  genealogy  of  Caleb 
there  given.   [Caleb.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

ACH'SHAPH  (*]B>?K,  Ges.  enchantment  ; 
Achsaph  [Josh.  xi.  xii.j,  Axaph  [Josh,  xix.]), 
a  city  within  the  territory  of  Asher,  named 
between  Beten  and  Alammclech  (Josh.  xix.  25)  ; 
originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Josh, 
xi.  1,  xii.  20  [B.,  in  both  places,  'A(tl<p,  but 
in  xix.  25  K«£p  ;  A.  in  xi.  1  »AXfy>  (F.  'AXef£), 
in  xii.  20  'AX<rd>]).  It  is  not  yet  identified. 
The  modern  Kefr  Ydsif,  a  small  village,  with 
an  ancient  well,  north-east  of  Acre  (P.  F.  Mem. 
i.  146,  153),  does  not  suit  (Dillmann  on  Josh.  xi. 
1 ).  Others  have  suggested  Haifa,  a  town  which, 
from  its  situation,  must  always  have  been  too 
important  to  have  escaped  mention  in  the  history, 
as  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  identi- 
fication with  either  Ydsif  or  Haifa  is,  however, 
philologically  most  questionable.     [G.]  [W.] 

ACH'ZIB  pn3K  =  false  hood;  in  Josh.  /.  c. 
B.  K<fcf/9;  A.  omits;  Achzib).  1.  A  city  of  Judah. 
in  the  Shefelah,  named  with  Keilah  and  Mare- 
shah  (Josh.  xv.  44;  Mic.  i.  14).  The  latter 
passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name :  "  the 
houses  of  Achzib  (3<TDN)  shall  be  a  lie  "  (3T3N  ; 

Ktybv  iyivovro  ;  Vulg.  dumus  mentiacii 
w  decepthnan).  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Chezib  and  CuozKnA,  which  see.  The  name 
may  perhaps  be  retained  in  'Ain  Kczbeh,  at 
Beit  Xettif,  2}  miles  from  'Aid  el-Ma  (Adullam). 

2.  In  Josh.  /.  c.  B.  'Exotffi ;  A.  'Ax(tl<t>  [A.* 
'A(ti<p,  A.1  superscr.  X]  ;  Achziba:  in  Judg.  /.  c. 
B.  'Ao-Xaf«f;  A.  'AaxcpSel;  Achazib.  A  town 
belonging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  from  which 
the  Canaan ites  were  not  expelled  (Judg.  i.  31) ; 
afterwards  Kcdippa  (Jos.  B,  J.  i.  13,  §4,  'E*5»ir- 
vwv).  Josephus  also  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  22)  gives  the 
name  as  'Apxij  . .  .  r)  ko!  'Aktitovs.  In  /tin. 
Hkrosdym.  Ecdippa  is  placed  8  Roman  miles  from 
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Ptolemais,  on  the  road  to  Tyre;  by  Jerome  (OS.9 
p.  130, 12)  9  Roman  miles.   Here  was  the  Casale 
tinberti  of  the  Crusaders  (Schulz  ;  Ritter,  Pal. 
p.  782) ;  and  it  is  now  ex-Zib,  on  the  sea-shore  at 
the  mouth  of  Wddy  el-A'Orn ;  a  small  Tillage  on 
an  artificial  mound,  with  unimportant  ruins  (P. 
/.  Mem.  i.  148,  155,  193;  and  cp.  Maundrell, 
p.  427).    Achzib  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian 
isscriptions,  under  the  form  Akzibi,  as  one  of 
the  towns  dependent  on  Sidon,  which  were 
captured  by  Sennacherib  during  his  third  cam- 
paign (Scbrader,  KA  T.*  p.  170).  After  the  return 
from  Babylon  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as 
the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  Land ;  it 
possessed  a  synagogue  and  was  fortified.  See 
the  quotations  from  the  Gemara   in  Reland 

[G.]  [W.] 

ACITHA  (B.  'Ax«3a  ;  A.  'Ay^  ;  Agista). 
Hakupha  (1  Es<L  v.  31).        [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ACTTHO  ([T.T  omits]  A.  'hmto&v,  probably 
an  error  for  'Ax«re»/3,  the  reading  of  K;  Achitob, 
i.e.  MO^TO,  brother  of  goodness),  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Judith  viii.  1 ;  see  Speaker's 
<-W).  [B.  P.  W.] 

ACRABATTINE.      [Aradattise  ;  Ak- 

BABBIX.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  1.  The  Tdle. 
— The  title  of  this  Book,  as  given  in  the  oldest 
authorities,  is  either  M  Acts  "  or  "  Acts  of  Apos- 
tles." The  former  (wpd^tis)  appears  at  the  com- 
□encement  and  in  the  headings  of  the  pages  in  K  ; 
the  latter  (w/w££«is  awcHTTo'AwiO  in  B  D  (but  with 
the  itacism  xpd^ts  in  D),  and  in  the  subscrip- 
tion of  K-  Accordingly  the  Book  is  quoted 
indifferently  by  the  early  Fathers  as  "  Acts," 
"The  Acts'"  (Orig.  Op.  i.  p.  434,  iv.  pp.  6,  25 ; 
romp.  Kuseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25 ;  Tertull.  c.  Marc.  v. 
3,  de  Praescr.  22,  and  elsewhere),  or  "Acts  of 
Apostles,"  "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  (Iren. 
iii.  13.  3;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  12,  p.  696: 
Tertull.  c.  Marc.  v.  1,  2,  and  elsewhere  ;  Orig. 
(>p.  L  p.  22,  ii.  p.  538,  &c).  Longer  titles, 
inch  as  "  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  "  (wpQut 
rip  aylttv  h*o<rr6Xt*»),  found  in  the  subscription 
<l  I  G  H,  may  be  dismissed  at  once  from  our 
c«x»ileration.  The  author  of  the  Muratorian 
Cncm  (c.  a.d.  180?)  refers  to  the  Book  as  con- 
tiimng  "acta  omnium  apostolorum "  (p.  18, 
frl.  Tregelles) ;  but  he  does  not  give  this  defi- 
nitely as  a  title,  and  by  inserting  "omnium," 
which  however  is  not  a  correct  description,  he 
tbriously  desires  to  distinguish  it  from  apocry- 
phal histories  of  individual  Apostles,  such  as  the 
-Acta  Petri,"  &c.  Whether  we  should  con- 
ifer the  larger  title  a  later  expansion  of  the 
Sorter,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  "  Acts  " 
»  an  abridgement  of  "  Acts  of  Apostles  "  for 
convenience,  may  be  a  matter  of  question.  On 
tae  whole,  perhaps  the  latter  view  is  the  more 
probabli 


e  ; 


the  long  and  short  forms  are 
toond  ic  the  same  writers,  and  moreover,  when- 
ever the  title  of  the  Book  is  distinctly  recorded 
i»  »uch— for  instance  by  Eusebius  (II.  E.  iii.  25), 
Athanasius  (Op.  ii.  p.  767),  by  Chrysostom 
(Of.  ui.  p.  54),  by  Euthalius,  and  by  Photius 
(Anphtl.  Qu.  123)— the  word  Awooto'Awv  is 
■ww  wanting.  We  gather  also  from  the  evi- 
i»nee,  that  in  the  original  form  the  definite 
articles  were  absent.  Thus,  for  instance,  Chry- 
K*U>m  (in  the  passage  just  referred  toX  having 


distinctly  given  the  title  without  the  articles 
(rcurrnv  #x«  tV  l-w  iy paQ+v,  Upd^tis  awoord- 
A»*),  nevertheless  in  the  same  context  writes, 
4»o  Tttv  irpd^tety  r£»v  bwo<rr6\uv.  This  example 
shows  thnt  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  elsewhere  the  Book  is  quoted  in  early 
writers  as  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  In 
WiclihVs  Version,  which  was  translated  from 
the  Vulgate,  it  is  headed  "  Deeds  of  Apostles  " ; 
but  in  the  Authorised  (1611)  the  heading  is 
"The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,"  as  also  in  the 
previous  English  Versions  of  the  16th  century 
generally,  which  were  made  from  the  Greek. 
But,  though  it  seems  clear  that  the  earlier 
title  was  "Acts  of  Apostles"  (wpd^tis  iwo- 
<tt6\uv)  without  the  definite  article,  the  value 
of  the  fact  in  its  hearing  on  the  contents  is 
diminished  by  the  consideration  that  in  titles 
and  headings  the  omission  of  the  article  was 
common  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  with  ourselves. 
Thus  in  Matt.  i.  1  the  words  are  "  Book  of 
generation  (or  genealogy)  of  Jesus  Christ " 
(B/0Aor  ytviatttt  k.  t.  A.).  Moreover,  we  have 
no  ground  for  assuming  that  this  title,  whether 
wpcLgfiT  4iro<rT<JA«»'  or  vpd£t  it  simply,  was  given 
to  the  Book  by  the  writer  himself.  In  other 
cases  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  indications  that  the 
earliest  existing  headings  are  somewhat  later 
than  the  writings  themselves  (Lightfoot,  Co/os- 
sians,  p.  16).  The  later  word  vpa^etwo\rroKos 
is  not  a  title  of  this  individual  Book  ;  but,  being 
compounded  of  wpi^tis  and  iwoVrroAoi,  desig- 
nates lectionaries  which  contained  lessons  from 
the  Acts  and  Apostolic  Epistle*  (Scriveuer's 
Introduction,  pp.  71,  279,  301). 

2.  The  Scope  and  Contents. — The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  like  the  Third  Gospel,  is  addressed  to 
one  Theophilus.  Was  he  an  actual  person,  a 
disciple  or  friend  of  the  writer  ?  or  have  we 
here  a  fictitious  name,  a  representative  of  the 
Christian  reader  generally  ?  The  former  is  the 
view  commonly  taken  by  modern  writers.  Ho 
has  been  made  a  native  of  Antioch,  of  Alex- 
andria, of  Rome,  &c.  by  different  critics,  all 
without  any  shadow  of  authority  which  deserves 
consideration.  If  ho  were  u  real  person,  we 
might  with  greater  probability  place  him  at 
Philippi,  for  the  writer  of  the  Acts  apparently 
had  close  relations  with  this  place.  Yet  the  other 
opinion  is  not  to  be  hastily  rejected  ;  for  it  is 
at  least  consonant  with  the  literary  character  of 
St.  Luke's  two  treatises,  and  more  especially  of 
the  prefaces.  This  view  is  thrown  out  as  a 
suggestion  by  Epiphanius  {Haer.  Ii.  7,  tlrovv 
rivl  Gto<pi\t?  tot*  ypdtfwr  .  .  .  ^  woktI  byBpatmip 
Btbr  ayawwm).  It  seems  also  to  be  present  to 
the  mind  of  Origen,  though  he  does  not  express 
himself  very  clearly  (Horn,  in  Luc.  1,  Op.  iii. 
p.  933,  Dclarue).  So  also  St.  Ambrose, "  Scrip- 
turn  est  evangelium  ad  Theophilum,  hoc  est  ad 
eum  quem  Deus  diligit "  (Ax/).  Evang.  Ltt-:. 
i.  12,  Op.  i.  p.  1270,  ed.  Bened.).  In  modern 
times  it  has  found  some  rather  lukewarm  sup- 
porters (e.g.  Renan,  I'Eglise  Chre7ienne,  p.  256). 
As  the  Greek  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Jedidiah, 
Theophilus  is  not  uncommon  as  a  Jewish  name. 
Thus  It  is  borne  by  the  Jewish  high-priest  (a.d. 
37-41)  the  son  of  Annas  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  3, 
xix.  6,§  2),  whohasbeen  identified — an  extremely 
improbable  identification — with  the  person  here 
addressed  by  St.  Luke.  Again,  we  find  two  per- 
sons so  called  in  an  inscription  in  a  Jewish 
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cemetery  at  Rome  (Schiircr,  Gemeindeterf.  der 
Juden  in  Rom,  p.  39).  It  was  a  frequent 
heathen  name  likewise  (Pape,  WUrterb.  Griech. 
Eigcnnatnen,  s.  v. ;  Fabric.  Bibi.  Grace,  vii. 
p.  106  s</.,  ed.  Maries  ;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  55). 
Naturally  also  it  was  common  among  the  Chris- 
tian?, e.tj.  the  apologist  Theophilus,  Bishop  of 
Antioch  (c.  A.D.  180).  A  reminiscence  of  this 
later  Theophilus,  combined  with  the  tradition 
that  St.  Luke  himself  was  an  Antiochene,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  Clementine  statement 
that  Theophilus  was  a  person  of  importance  in 
Antioch  (Recogn.  x.  71,  "Theophilus  qui  erat 
cunctis  poteutibus  in  civitate  sublimior "), 
who  consecrated  his  house  as  a  basilica,  where 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  established.  ,  In 
Apost.  Const,  vii.  46,  a  Theophilus  is  repre- 
sented as  the  third  Bishop  of  Caesarea  of  Pales- 
tine, and  appointed  to  the  see  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  his  predecessors  being  Zacohaeus 
and  Cornelius.  Probably  our  Theophilus  is 
meant,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  this  writer  to 
find  an  episcopal  see  for  every  worthy  whose 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  Armenian 
Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to  St  Paul  (Aucher, 
Armcn.  Gramm.  p.  177)  one  Theophilus  is  repre- 
sented as  a  joint  writer  of  the  letter. 

The  adoption  of  the  name  Theophilus  or 
Philotheus,  as  a  representative  godly  Christian, 
has  parallels  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Thus  the  treatise  of  Hippolytus,  de  Ant»<'hrvito 
(pp.  1,  36,  Lagarde),  is  addressed  to  his  "  beloved 
brother  Theophilus,"  evidently  a  fictitious  name ; 
and  in  the  Stftnposium  of  Methodius  (ii.  1,  p.  14, 
Jahn)  one  of  the  divine  maidens  bears  the  name 
Theophila.  So  likewise  Law's  Atonement  is  a 
Dialogue  between  Euscbius  and  Theof>fiiltis,  and 
Wordsworth's  treatise  on  the  Church  is  desig- 
nated Theophilus  Anglicanus  ;  while  in  Ken's 
Manual  of  Prayer  for  the  Winchester  scholars  he 
addresses  his  reader  as  Philotheus. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  this  second  treatise 
is  drawn  up,  like  the  first,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  godly  reader  who  seeks  in- 
formation respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  (here  addressed  under  the  imaginary 
name  Theophilus).  It  is  no  objection  that  he 
is  designated  Kpiritrros  (Luke  i.  3),  a  title 
given  to  those  in  high  position  (Acts  xxiii.  2b', 
xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  writer  should  not  have  wished  to  commend 
the  faith  of  Christ  to  persons  of  this  class. 

Its  aim,  purport,  and  contents  are  set  forth  in  | 
the  preface  (i.  1-8).  The  first  treatise  is  there 
described  as  an  account  of  "all  things  which 
Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach  (fip^aro  6 
'IijcroOr  toiuv  t«  koX  titdffKtiv),  until  the  day 
on  which,  having  given  commandment  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Apostles  whom  He  had 
chosen,  He  was  taken  up  (into  heaven)."  This 
language  suggests  (1)  that,  if  the  writer  had 
given  any  title  to  the  work,  he  might  well  have 
styled  it  "Second  Treatise"  (SWepor  \6yos); 
and  (2)  that  he  regards  it  as  strictly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first,  for  this  is  implied  in 
1}ptaro,  "began."  But  here  a  question  arises. 
Is  the  "  doer  and  teacher  "  the  same  person  in 
the  second  part  as  in  the  first  ?  In  other  words, 
is  Jesus  Himself  here  regarded  as  continuing 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  work  which 
He  began  in  His  personal  ministry?  This  is 
Baumgarten's  view,  and  it  has  been  followed  by 


some  later  critics.  In  its  favour  are  the  facts, 
(o)  that  the  form  of  the  sentence  suggests  the 
same  agent,  and  (/3)  that  our  Lord  is  again  and 
again  represented  as  interposing  in  person  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  If  so,  the  title  upd^nt 
axoar 6kb>v  is  misleading,  and  obscures  the 
author's  main  conception.  But  this  view  ii 
not  altogether  free  from  the  charge  of  arti- 
ficiality. At  all  events  we  might  expect  that, 
if  this  had  been  the  writer's  leading  idea,  he 
would  have  emphasised  it  more  plainly.  It 
I  seems  on  the  whole  therefore  more  probable  that 
the  Apostles  are  represented  as  continuing  the 
work  which  Jesus  inaugurated  in  person.  If  so, 
the  common  title  of  the  Book  is  fairly  adequate, 
and  Photius  (AmphU.  123,  p.  716,  Migne)  i> 
right  when  he  speaks  of  the  Gospel  as  "com- 
prising  the  Acts  of  the  Lord  "  (rks  SeoroTixas 
vtpUxovaa  wpd£tts).  Similarly  Irenaeus  (iii. 
15.  1)  describes  the  second  treatise  as  " 
testificatio  ejus  (Lucae),  quam  habet  de 
actions  et  doctrina  apostolorum,"  with  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  "doiug  and  teaching" 
of  our  Lord  as  contained  in  the  first.  Id  this 
case  the  Hp^aro  may  be  answered  by  &xpl  ^J 
iffitpas  k.  t.  A.,  i.e.  "  the  whole  history  of  the 
doings  and  teachings  of  Jesus  from  the  bejinninj 
till  the  final  day  of  the  Ascension";  as  it  is 
taken  by  Chrysostom  (Op.  ix.  p.  5,  aw'  bpxv 
fi«Xpi  t*\ovs).  This  view  also  accords  with 
the  fact  that  special  stress  is  laid  on  tie 
selection  of  and  charge  to  the  Apostles,  that 
their  names  are  given  again  (though  previous.!)- 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel),  and  that  the  com- 
pletion of  their  number  is  recorded.  Bengtl. 
following  Chrysostom,  describes  the  relation  cf 
the  two  treatises  somewhat  differently,  "non 
tarn  Aj>ostolorum  quam  Spiritus  Sancti  de- 
scribes, sicut  prior  liber  Acta  Jcsu  Christi 
habet  " ;  but  this  is  not  the  antithesis  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer  himself. 

Thus  the  two  treatises  are  regarded  respec- 
tively as  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Apostles,  or  (if  we  take  the  other  view) 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  His  own  person  and  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  through  the  Apostles.  The 
first  has  been  given  in  full  by  St.  Luke  (wtpi 
t&ytw  k.  t.  A.) ;  the  second,  not  being  y»  t 
concluded,  could  not  be  so  given.  The  contents 
of  the  first  have  been  directly  described.  This 
description  is  expressed  in  such  language  (rot 
H*v  Tp&rov  k.  t.  A.)  as  to  lead  the  reader  to 
exjwet  an  antithetical  clause  (iv  Si  r$  htvrip* 
SiiryffffOfuu)  describing  the  contents  of  the 
second.  But  this  antithetical  clause  never 
appears,  and  in  place  of  it  the  sentence  runs  off 
into  a  narrative  of  facts.  In  this  narrative 
of  facts  therefore  we  look  for  the  explanation ; 
and  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  Lord  is 
represented  ns  conversing  with  the  disciples 
after  the  Resurrection  and  preparing  them  for 
their  mission.  His  words  are  prophetic  of  the 
future,  and  thus  implicitly  involve  a  table  of 
contents : 

"  Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Ghost,"  *«• 
(ii.  1-13% 
"  And  ye  Miall  be  witnesses  unto  Me, 

(i.)  Both  in  Jerusalem  (ii.  14-vlli.  1), 
(ii.)  And  in  all  Judaea  and  Samaria  (viil.  3- 

xl  1H), 

(iii.)  And  to  the  ntUrmoBt  parta  of  the  earth  " 
(xl.  19-xxvlll.  31). 
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The  first  two  sections  are  complete;  the 
fjitihnent  of  the  third  is  given  not  actually, 
( nt  potentially.  Such  an  earnest  of  it  is  afforded 
u>  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment. St.  Paul  travels  to  the  far  West;  he 
I  reaches  the  faith  in  Rome  without  hindrance  ; 
.;thl  thus  Christianity  has  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
in?  in  the  metropolis  of  the  human  race,  the 
stronghold  of  heathendom. 

After  this  anticipatory  abstract  of  the  history 
rf  the  Christian  Church,  our  thoughts  are  led 
to  the  great  and  terrible  day,  the 
ion  of  all  things,  when  this  history 
.d-;tll  be  wound  up.  But  again  this  is  effected, 
nut  br  his  own  words,  but  by  the  narrative  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  others  (i.  8-11).  The 
departure  of  Jesus  by  the  Ascension  is  thus 
hulcei  witii  His  return  in  the  second  Advent. 
The  narrative  of  the  Acts  spans  over  this  interval 
potentially. 

These  considerations  will  explain  the  close 
<>:  the  Book.  Whatever  apparent  abruptness 
there  may  be  in  the  ending,  the  writer  was 

•  learlv  not  interrupted  so  as  to  leave  his  work 
unfinished.  He  closes  with  the  event  which 
hit  aim  required.  The  occupation  of  Rome,  the 
rnpitiil  of  the  world,  was  the  one  eventful  crisis 
which  closed  an  epoch.  Nor  did  he  contemplate 
a  "third  treatise."  as  some  have  imagined. 
There  is  indeed  no  conceivable  plea  for  nny 
third  treatise,  if  our  view  of  his  main  design  be 
correct.  Nor  again  can  any  chronological 
.ireument  be  drawn  from  his  stopping  at  this 
particular  point  ;  as  for  instance  that  he  was 
aoacquaiuted  with  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Spain  or 
with  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  Apostles.  He 
was  not  writing  the  biography  of  either  Apostle. 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  close  of  the 
second  treatise  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  close 

•  f  the  first : 


Fulfilment  of 
prophecies. 
Jorfol  termt- 


Lukc  xxlv.  44-49. 
Luke  xxlv.  50-53. 


Actsxxvili.  23-29. 
Acts  xxvilt.  30,31. 


The  following  then  is  the  tabic  of  contents  :— 
IXTR0DVCT0R7. 

(i.)  Connexion  witb  the  previous 

narrative  .       .       .    f.  1, 2. 

(li.)  CbrtatV  final  commands  and  pro- 
phecies respecting  the  King- 
dom of  God        .       •       •    i.  3-8. 
(hi.)  Tbe  resurrection,  and  announce- 
ment of  the  Second  Advent  .    1.  9-11. 
(iv.)  Tbe  names  and  attitude  of  the 

Apostles  .    i.  12-14. 

(v.)  Tbe  vacant  place  in  the  aposto- 

.    i.  15-26. 


THE  MAIS  SAJtRA  TITE. 
Thr  H<*>rau:  Peritxl  (ii.-r.). 
(I.)  Consecration  of  the  Apostles  and 
fin*  disciples  by  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost  . 
(li .)  Tbe  ingathering  of  the  first- 
fruits  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(iii.)  Tbe  inner  life  and  the  extension 

of  tbe  infant  Church  . 
(iv.)  The-  first  miracle  (of  mercy  and 
restoration).  The  address  of 
Peter  and  tbe  conflict  with  the 
rulers  consequent  thereupon 
(v.)  Tbe  unity  and  communion  of 
i  of  tbe  early  Church  . 


li.  1-13. 
il.  14-41. 
li.  42-17. 

111.  1-lv.  31. 
iv.  32-37.  I 


(vi.)  The  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
pbira.  The  second  miracle 
(of  retribution  and  Judg- 
ment) .... 

(vlL)  The  miraculous  working  of  the 
Apostles.    Their  Imprison- 


V..M1. 


the  priests  and  rulers,  and 
their  dismissal  .  .  .  v.  12-41. 
This  period  closes  with  a  notice 
of  their  energetic  and  inces- 
sant preaching  of  Jesus  as 
the  Christ  .       .       .       .    v.  42. 


(iv.) 


The  Transitional  Period  (vi.-xii.). 

(i.)  Appointment  of  a  dlaoonate 
(chiefly  or  wholly  Hellenist) 
to  meet  complaints  of  Hellen- 
ists an  to  the  distribution  of 

alms  vi.  1-7. 

(II.)  The    labours,  apprehension, 
speech,  and  martyrdom  of 
Stephen      ....    vi.  8-vll.60. 
(III.)  The  consequences  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom : 
(a)  Scattering  of  tbe  dis- 
ciples in  Judaea  and 
Samaria ; 

(/3)  Antagonism  of  Saul  .  vill.  1-4. 
»marta  evangelized  through 
Philip,  whose  work  Is  con- 
firmed by  I  he  Apostles  Peter 
and  John.  First  conflict  with 
a  false  form  of  religion  (out- 
side Judaism)  In  the  person 
of  Simon  Magus  .  .  .  vlii.  6-25. 
(v.)  Conversion  of  the  Ethiopian 

eunuch,  a  proselyte     .       .    vlii.  26-40. 
(vi.)  Conversion  of  Saul  and  vision 
of  Ananias.    Saul  is  healed 
and  disputes  with  the  Hel- 
lenists at  Jerusalem    .       .    lx.  1-30. 
(vil.)  Peace  In  the  churches  *■  through- 
out the  whole  of  Judnea  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria"  .       .    ix.  31. 
(vlii.)  Peter's    miracles    at  Lydda 
(Aeneas)  and  at  Joppa  (Dor- 
cas)  lx.  32-13. 

(ix.)  Visions  of  Cornelius  and  of 
Peter.  Peter  visits,  converts, 
and  baptizes  Cornelius  and 
his  companions.   Their  Bap- 
tism is  anticipated  by  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost  .    x.  1-48. 
(x  )  Peter  reports  the  case  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  and  ob- 
tains its  approval        .       .    xi.  1-18. 
(xl.)  Disciples  scattered  at  the  per- 
secution of  Stephen  preach  in 
Phoenicia,  at  Cyprus,  and  at 
Antioch,  to  the  Greeks  (v.  L 
Hellenists).     Their  action 
confirmed  by  the  Apostles 
through  Barnabas 
(xtl.)  Saul  preaches  at  Antioch,  where 
the  disciples  are  first  called 
Christians  .... 
(xlli.)  The  Christians  of  Jerusalem  j 
relieved    by    the    Gentile  \ 
churches     .       .       .  .1 
(xlv.^  Herod's    persecution    of  the 
Church.  Martyrdom  of  James 
and  imprisonment  of  Peter. 
Release  of  Peter,  who  goes 
rlf  ickerr .  and  punishment  of 
H.rod         ....    Xll.  1-23. 
At  the  close  is  a  notice  of  the 
triumphant  progms  of  the 
Word  of  God      .       .       .    xll.  24. 


xl.  19-24. 


Xl.  25,  26. 

xl.  27-30. 
xil.  25. 
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C.  The  Gentile  Period  (xiii.-xxviii.). 
I.  Consecration  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to 

the  apostolate    ....    xlll.  1-3. 

II.  First  missionary  Journey  of  Paul 

(accompanied  by  Barnabas) : 
(i.)  Preaching  in  Cyprus  and  con- 
version of  Sergius  Paulus    .    xiii.  4-13. 
(ii.)  Journey   through  Pamphylia 

(desertion  of  John  Mark)    .    xiii.  13. 
(iii.)  Paul  in  the  synagogue  at  An- 
tiocb  of  IMsidia.  Rejection 
by  the  Jews  and  acceptance 
by  the  Gentiles    .       .       .    xiii.  14-62. 
(iv.)  Preaching  at  lconium  (stoning 

of  Paul)     ....    xiv.  1-7. 
(v.)  Healing  of  the  Impotent  man 

at  Lystra  ....  xiv.  8-18. 
(vi.)  Subsequent  preaching  and  re- 
turn to  Antlocb  .  .  .  xiv.  19-28. 
(vii.)  Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem 
(liberation  of  the  Gentilo 
Christians  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Law).      .      .   xv.  1-35. 

III.  Second  missionary  Journey  of  Pau'» 

(accompanied  by  Silas) : 
(I.)  Separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas   x v.  36-39. 
(ii.)  Paul   confirms  the  churches  xv.  40- 
already  founded  on  the  pre-  xvi.  5. 
vious  Journey,  and. after  visit- 
ing the  district  of  Phrygia 
and  Galatia,  is  summoned  by 
a  vision  into  Macedonia      .   xvi.  6-11. 
(Iii.)  Preaching  at  Philippi.  Im- 
prisonment and  release  xvi.  12-40. 
(Iv.)  Preaching  and  persecution  at 

Thessalonlca  and  Be r oca         xvli.  1-15. 
(v.)  Paul  at  Athens  preaches  on  the 

Areopagus  ....   xvil.  16-34. 
(vi.)  Ills  long  residence  at  Corinth 

and  appearance  before  Galliu   xvili.  1-17. 
(vil.)  He  returns  to  Antiocb.  calling 
at  Epbesus  and  visiting  Jem. 
salem  on  the  way       .        .  xviii.  18-23. 
(vUi.)  Apollos  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  xvili.  24-28. 

IV.  Third  missionary  Journey  of  Paul : 
(i.)  Three  years'  residence  at  Ephe- 
sus, ending  with  the  tumult  xix.  1-41. 
(II.)  Visit   to   Macedonia  and  to 
Greece,  whence  he  returns  to 
Palestine  by  way  of  Mace- 

.    xx.  1-16. 


xx.  17-38. 


xxl.  1-16. 


\  xxl.  17- 

i  xxii.  30- 
(  xxill.  10. 
xxiii.  11-35. 


(Iii.)  Address  to  the 

.  at  Miletus  .... 

(iv.)  Subsequent  voyage,  sojourn  at 
Caesarea,  and  arrival  at  Je- 
rusalem .... 

V.  Two  years'  sojourn  in  Palestine  .- 

(I.)  Tumult  in  the  Temple  and  de- 
fence of  Poul 

(II.)  Address  to  the  Sanhedriii 
(iii.)  Journey  to  Caesarea 
(iv.)  Accusation  of  Tertullus  and 

defence  of  Paul  before  Felix. 

Subsequent  conduct  of  Felix, 
(v.)  Treatment  of  the  prisoner  by 

Festus.   Speech  of  Paul 

fore  Festus  and  Agrippa 

VI.  Journey  to  and  sojourn  in  Rome : 

(i.)  Voyage  and  shipwreck  . 
(ii.)  Sojourn  at  Melita  . 
(111.)  Subsequent  Journey  and  arrival 

at  Rome  .... 
(Iv.)  Conference  with  the  chief  Jews 

ends  unsatisfactorily,  and  he 

turns  to  the  Gentiles   .      .  xxvlli.  17-29. 
(v.)  Success  of  bis  preaching       .  xxviii.  30, 31. 
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xxlv.  1-27. 

xxv.  1- 
xx>1.  32. 


xxvil.  1-44. 
xxviii.  1-10. 

xxviii.  11-16. 
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The  Book  had  begun  with  the  discourses  of 
Christ  relating  to  the  career  of  "the  Kingdom 
of  God  "  (\4ywv  ra  »«pl  rtjs  fiaatKtias  rov 
6<oD).  These  discourses  elicit  the  question 
from  the  disciples,  "Dost  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  Kingdom  (tV  fiatrtXtlay)  to  Israel?" 
We  are  now  told  at  the  close  that  the  chit:' 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  44  proclaims  the  King<lom 
qf  God  "  (icnpfoattv  ryjy  BaaiKtlay  tow  8foti)  in 
the  chief  city  of  the  Gentiles.  Here  is  the 
indirect  answer  to  the  Apostles*  question,  so  far 
as  any  answer  could  be  given.  The  subject  of 
the  Book  then  is  the  history  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  with  more  special  reference  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  terms  of  admission,  the  in- 
gathering of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  transference 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Christendom  from 
Jerusalem  elsewhere. 

This  history  comprises  three  periods.  Of  these 
the  second,  the  epoch  of  transition,  is  the  moat 
instructive;  and  indeed  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  hinges  on  it.    This  period  itself  m»v  ** 
divided  into  two  parts:   First  (i.-vii.),  that 
which  deals  with  Hellenists,  Samaritans,  and 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  persona  of  mixed  nation 
or  religion,  neither  wholly  Hebraic  nor  wholly 
Gentile;  and  secondly  (viii.-xiv.),  that  which 
treats  of  the  extension  of  the  Church  among 
Gentiles  proper.    At  the  end  of  each  of  these 
two  divisions,  as  if  he  had  arrived  at  a  fresh 
landing-place,   the  author  after  his  manner 
inserts  an  encouraging  notice  of  the  progress  of 
the   Gospel.    Obviously  he   has   paid  special 
attention  to  the  transitional  period,  gathering 
together  every  notice  which  seemed  to  illustrate 
either  the  principles,  the  agents,  or  the  recipients 
in  this  gradual  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of 
Christendom. 

3.  External  Testimony. — The  external  autho- 
rity in  favour  of  this  Book  is  full  and  unanimous. 
Only  at  a  comparatively  late  date  do  we  find 
any  exception  to  the  testimonies  which  assign  it 
to  St.  Luke,  and  even  then  its  canonical  authority 
is  not  questioned.    If  we  place  ourselves  in  the 
later  decades  of  the  2nd  century,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  witnesses  from  nil  jwirts  of  th»- 
Church,  and  tho  evidence  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.    (1)  Irenneus,  who  represents  three 
Churches  —  Asia   Minor,  Rome,  and  Gaul- 
quotes  or  refers  to  it  between  fifty  and  sixty 
times.    The  quotations  range  o\'er  nearlv  the 
whole  Book.    He  gives  St.  Peter's  speech  at 
Pentecost  (ii.  22-36),  St.  Peter's  speech  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate  (iii.  12-2'i),  St.  Paul's  speech  on 
the  Areopagus  (xvii.  24-31),  and  the  speeches  <>f 
St.  Peter  and  St.  James  at  the  apostolic  council, 
together  with  the  apostolic  letter  (xv.  7-11, 
13-21,  23-29)  in  full  or  nearly  so  (iii.  12.  3,  9. 
14).   As  this  third  book  was  published  during 
the  Roman  episcopate  of  Eleutherus  (a.D.  175- 
189),  we  know  the  latest  possible  date  of  the 
testimony.    He  several  times  distinctly  ascribes 
it  to  St.  Luke,  and  argues  from  this  fact  (i.  23. 
1,  iii.  13.  3,  iii.  U.  1  sq.,  iv.  15.   1).  He 
attributes  scriptural  authority  to  it  (e.g.  iii. 
12.  5,  9).    He  not  only  argues  from  its  Lucan 
authorship  himself,  but  assumes  this  as  com- 
mon ground  with  his  adversaries.    In  fact  he 
quotes  it  just  as  any  strictly  orthodox  divine 
would  do  in  the  present  day.  It  is  difficult  there- 
fore to  understand  the  statement  that  44  it  is 
undeniable  that  no  distinct  and  unequivocal 
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reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
Luke  as  their  author,  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  before  one  by  Irenaeus  about  the 
end  of  the  2nd  century  "  {Supernatural  Beligiun, 
iii.  p.  2).  (2)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  A.r». 
190-200)  represents  more  especially  the  Church 
whose  name  he  bears;  but  he  mentions  ob- 
ligations to  six  different  teachers — in  Greece, 
in  Egypt,  in  Palestine,  Assyria,  and  the  East — 
who  had  received  the  "  tradition  handed  down 
direct  from  father  to  son  from  the  holy  Apostles 
Peter  and  James,  John  and  Paul "  (Strom,  i.  1, 
j\  322).  He  quotes  the  Acts  repeatedly,  and  in 
.■tie  passage  (Stn/m.  v.  12,  p.  696)  gives  the 
tanie  of  the  writer  Luke.  (3)  The  Aluratorian 
C-.mm  probably  represents  Rome,  and  is  gene- 
rally placed  about  A.D.  170-180  (since  the 
author  speaks  of  the  episcopate  of  Pius,  c.  a.d. 
140-155,  as  "  nu  per  rime  temporibus  nostris  "), 
but  may  be  a  few  years  later.  This  writer  (ed. 
Tre^elles,  p.  18),  in  a  passage  which  is  some- 
what corrupt,  but  of  which  the  general  tenor 
Ktms  clear,  after  the  four  Gospels  mentions 
'"Acta  omnium  apostolorum"  as  written  by 
Lnke  and  addressed  to  Theophilus,  adding  that 
he  wrote  down  the  event*  of  which  he  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  ("  corprindit  quia  [1.  quae] 
sub  praetentia  ejus  singula  gerebantur  "),  and 
that  evidently  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter  and  the  journey  of  Paul  to 
Spain.  (4)  Tertullian  is  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  African  Church.  His  literary  acti- 
vity covers  the  last  years  of  the  2nd  and  the 
early  years  of  the  3rd  centuries.  He  quotes 
the  Act*  many  times.  About  150  references  or 
quotations  are  given  by  Rdnsch  (Das  Ncue 
Testament  Tertullians,  p.  291  s</.),  but  a  certain 
percentage  of  these  may  be  doubtful.  He 
(jootes  it  generally  as  Acta  or  Acta  Apostolorum 
aid  ascribe*  it  to  St.  Luke  (dc  Jejun.  10).  He 
cites  it  too  as  Scripture  (see  e.  g.  Procter.  Haer. 
22),  and  designates  it  Apostolicwn  Instrument wn 
(Pudic  12)  or  Scriptura  Apostolicorum  (Marc, 
r.  2).  (5)  Polycrate*  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  189- 
!'.'*)  represents  Asia  Minor  at  the  close  of  this 
ctntury.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  primitive 
tradition,  which  he  had  inherited  through 
seTeral  relatives  who  were  Bishops  (Euseb.  //.  E. 
t.  24).  He  quotes  Act*  v.  29  verbatim,  though 
not  by  name,  in  the  words  "They  that  are 
greater  than  I  have  said,  It  is  right  to  serve  God 
nthcr  than  men"  (vtiBapx^"  8««  0«y  pakkov 
*,  irtpwrots),  a  saying  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to 
"Peter  and  the  Apostles." 

We  find  then  that  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
2nd  century  the  Book  is  quoted  profusely  and 
without  any  sign  of  misgiving  as  authoritative 
Scripture  and  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke.  The 
testimony  comes  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  witnesses  are  persons  who 
were  mixed  up  in  various  religious  controversies 
»ni  nad  alliances  far  and  wide,  striking  (in  some 
m>tanees)  deep  into  the  past.  There  can  be  no 
<if  niit  therefore  about  the  universal  verdict  of 
t&f  Church  at  this  time.  Thus  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  we  have  sufficient  materials  for  a 
judgment,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Book  is 
<*»rw  helming. 

The  earlier  testimony  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
for  most  of  those  Canonical  Books  of  which  the 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.  The 
»j**tolic  Fathers  do  not  directly  quote  Romans 


or  2  Corinthians  or  Galatians,  nor  are  these 
Epistles  named  by  any  Church  writer  before 
Irenaeus.  Of  Acts  xx.  35,  "To  remember 
(jtrnfiovffaiv)  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
He  said,  It  is  blessed  rather  to  give  than  to 
receive  (jiakkoy  tiS6vau  t)  kan&ivtiv)"  we  have 
reminiscences  in  CLEMENT  OF  Rome,  §  13,  "  espe- 
cially remembering  (jnfxyvfi4yoi)  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  which  He  spake  "  (com p.  §  46), 
and  §  2,  "more  gladly  giving  than  receiving" 
(JjSioy  ZA6vrts  kan&drovTts),  for  in  the 
context  of  this  latter  passage  the  Corinthians, 
are  praised  for  "  giving  heed  to  the  words  "  of 
Christ.  Again  in  §  18,  "  What  shall  we  say  of 
David,  to  whom  witness  is  borne  (t£  fitfiaprv- 
(rnnivte),  unto  whom  God  said,  I  have  found  a 
man  after  My  heart,  David  the  son  of  Jesse, 
with  oil,"  &»;.,  Clement  is  compounding  the  ori- 
ginal passage  in  the  Psalms,  lxxxviii.  (lxxxix.) 
20,  with  the  quotation  in  Acts  xiii.  22,  "To 
whom  also  He  said,  bearing  witness  (jtaprv- 
pjaas),  I  have  found  David  the  son  of  Jesse  a 
man  after  my  heart,  who  will  do,"  &c,  where 
the  features  borrowed  from  the  Acts  are  (1) 
the  mention  of  the  "witness";  (2)  the  ad- 
dition of  "a  man  after  my  heart"  (comp. 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14) ;  and  (3)  the  further  addition 
of  "the  son  of  Jesse" — none  of  these  being 
found  in  the  original  passage  of  the  Psalms. 
This  threefold  coincidence  is  not  easily  explained 
away.  The  coincidences  in  Ignatius  are 
somewhat  less  close,  but  not  insignificant. 
JUagn.  5,  "  to  go  (xupuv)  to  his  own  place," 
recals  Acts  i.  25, "  to  go  (woptvBriycu)  to  his  own 
place."  In  Philad.  11  we  have  the  phrase  &y))p 
fifftaprvpnfjL^yos,  which  occurs  also  in  Acts  vi.  3. 
In  Smyrn.  3,  "  After  His  Resurrection  He  ate 
and  drank  with  them  (ffvytfay*"  olvto'is  koI 
avytwify')"  there  is  an  allusion  to  Acts  x.  41, 
ffvyf<pdyofxty  teal  avvewlofiiP  awry  para  rb 
iweurrvyai  k.  t.  k.  In  Polycarp  the  coinci- 
dences are  of  the  same  kind,  but  stronger. 
§  1,  "  Whom  God  raised  (Jfryup<y\  loosing  the 
pangs  of  Hades  (kiaas  toj  Mliyas  rov  $5ou)," 
closely  follows  Acts  ii.  24,  "  whom  God  raised  up 
(ayiornaty),  having  loosed  the  pangs  of  death 
(kvaas  rits  uXivas  rov  Bcwirov)"  where  there  i* 
a  v.  1.  Q&ov,  which  is  shown  from  the  authori- 
ties (D,  e,  Vulg.,  Memph.,  Iren.)  to  have  been 
current  at  least  as  early  as  the  2nd  century. 
Though  the  individual  expressions  (e.g.  ulltyts 
$8ov)  may  be  found  elsewhere,  there  is  nothing 
approaching  to  the  parallelism  throughout  the 
sentence,  so  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dental. Again,  in  §  2  we  have  the  expression 
"judge  of  quick  and  dead,"  as  in  Acts  x.  42. 
There  are  also  other  coincidences  (§  2  to  xx.  35, 
§  6  to  vii.  52,  §  12  to  viii.  21),  on  which  how- 
ever no  stress  can  be  laid.  Of  Pa  Pi  AS  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  iii.  39)  we  can  only  say  that  his  anecdotes 
deal  with  personages  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
Judas  Barsabba*  and  the  daughters  of  Philip  (if 
he  be  the  same  Philip),  and  that  his  story  of 
Judas  the  traitor  is  used  by  Apollinnris  of 
Laodicea  in  the  4th  century  to  reconcile  the 
accounts  of  his  death  in  St.  Matthew  aud  in  the 
Acts,  and  may  have  had  some  such  reference  as 
told  by  himself.  In  Hkp.mas,  who  gives  not  a 
single  quotation  (strictly  speaking)  either  from 
the  Old  or  from  the  New  Testament,  we  stumble 
on  coincidences  with  the  Acts,  which  however 
would  have  no  great  value  in  themselves.  Thus 
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Hennas  (Mand.  iv.  3)  uses  the  worJ  JcapStoyvw- 
<tttjs,  "  heart-knower,"  of  God,  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  Acts  (i.  24,  xv.  8),  but  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  LXX.  or  N.  T.  Again,  he 
speaks  of  beiug  thought  "  worthy  of  bearing  the 
Name,"  and  of  being  "  healed  "  or  "  saved  by 
the  Name"  {Vis.  iv.  2,  Sim.  ix.  28),  expressions 
which  are  close  parallels  to  Acts  iv.  12,  v.  41. 

In  the  Apologists  there  are  similar  coinci- 
dences. Thus  in  Justin  Martyr  we  have  in 
two  several  passages  {Dial.  36,  76)  a  reference 
to  prophecy  as  announcing  xoflijT^j  [o]  Xpiar6sy 
"the  Messiah  would  be  passible,"  as  in  Acts 
xxvi.  23.  Here  the  coincidence  consists  not  in 
the  idea,  but  in  the  manner  of  expressing  it,  the 
word  ira$rjTbs  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
LXX.  or  N.  T.  So  again  the  summary  of  events 
after  the  Crucifixion  in  Apol.  i.  50  seems  to 
be  taken  from  Acts  i.  8  sq.  (comp.  ii.  33),  the 
expression  "  to  receive  power  "  (Xapflavtiv 
hvvapuv)  being  common  to  both,  besides  other 
coincidences.  Again,  Dial.  68,  "  How  saith 
the  Word  unto  David  that  God  would  take  a 
sou  for  Himself  from  his  loins  (euro  tjjj  octpvos 
airrov)  .  .  .  and  would  seat  (Kadlatt)  him  on  the 
throne  of  His  glory,"  is  best  explained  ns  a 
reminiscence  of  Acts  ii.  30,  "  God  sware  unto 
him  by  au  oath  that  he  would  set  (jca0(<rai)  of 
the  fruit  of  his  loins  (tjjj  oatpvos  airrov)  upon 
his  throne ;"  for  in  both  passages  "  loins " 
(6o<f>vos)  is  substituted  for  « body  "  (koiA(os), 
and  "  set  "  (irctfffciy)  for  "  place  "  {rietadai)  of 
the  LXX.  of  Psalm  exxxi.  (exxxii.)  11,  though  in 
neither  case  does  the  Hebrew  suggest  such  a 
substitution.  Again  in  Dial,  16  we  read,  "Ye 
slew  the  Just  One  and  before  Him  the  prophets," 
which  has  a  close  parallel  in  Acts  vii.  52  (comp. 
Is.  1  vii.  1).  Again,  the  connexion  of  "common 
or  unclean  things  "  with  "  refraining  to  eat"  is 
matched  by  Acts  x.  14,  28,  xi.  8 ;  and  there  are 
other  coincidences  likewise.  It  seems  difficult, 
with  these  facts  before  us,  to  resist  the  inference 
that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the  Acts.  The 
coincidences  in  the  other  Apologists  are  much 
slighter.  Thus  Tatian  {(Jrat.  ad  Grace.  6) 
writes,  "Though  you  consider  us  . .  .  babblers 
{ffir«p(to\6yovs)"  the  word  used  of  St.  Paul  by 
the  Athenians  in  Acts  xvii.  18.  In  Theophilus 
again  (ad  Aittol.  ii.  1)  there  is  the  same  play  on 
yivwo-Ktiy,  iwayivvo-ntiy,  which  appears  in  Acts 
viii.  30. 

Of  other  writers  in  the  2nd  century  Dio- 
N  TOIL'S  ok  Corinth  is  reported  by  Euscbius 
(//.  E.  iv.  23)  as  recording  (StiXo?)  that"  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  when  turned  {TporpairtU) 
to  the  faith  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  accordance 
with  the  records  (ra  StSTjKufiiya)  in  the  Acts, 
was  the  first  to  be  entrusted  with  the  bishopric 
of  the  diocese  (rapoiKtas)  of  Athens."  From 
this  passage  indeed  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  Dtonysius  actually  mentioned  the 
Acts  ;  but,  if  the  language  of  Eusebius  may 
be  interpreted  strictly,  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
must  have  said  that  his  early  namesake  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  (not  6  »porpair«tj, 
but   irpoT/joire/i),  as  therein  stated.      In  the 

Kl'ISTLK  OF  VlENNE  AND  LYONS  (Euscb.  JJ.  E. 

v.  1)  the  last  prayer  of  "Stephen  the  perfect 
martyr"  is  given  from  Acts  vii.  60,  just  as 
elsewhere  in  this  same  document  the  language 
used  of  Zacharias  (the  father  of  the  Baptist)  is 
taken  from  Luke  i.  6.    These  obligations  to  the 
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two  treatises  of  St.  Luke  can  only  be  evaded  by 
postulating  doubles  of  both  writings  (see  Sujier- 
natural  Religion,  iii.  p.  25),  but  this  is  an  alter- 
native which  need  not  be  seriously  discussed. 

It  should  be  added  also  that  in  all  the  Ver- 
sions of  the  2nd  century  (the  Syriac,  Latin,  and 
Egyptian),  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  this 
Book  formed  a  part. 

Moreover  the  early  Apocryphal  Acts  and 
other  historical  romances  show  an  acquaintance 
with  this  work,  to  which  they  are  frequently 
indebted  for  their  personal  and  geographical 
notices,  where  they  cross  the  historical  path  of 
the  canonical  Acts.  Such  are  the  Acts  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  those  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 
So  too  Cornelius  (Horn.  xx.  13)  and  others  are 
mentioned  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  while 
Theophilus  also  appears  in  the  liccogni turns. 
The  Homilies  moreover  contain  several  expres- 
sions found  in  the  Acts,  such  as  "  heart-knower," 
Horn.  x.  13,  wpbs  Kaphioyvwrr^v  &f6v  (comp. 
Acts  i.  24,  xv.  8);  "What  purporteth  this 
to  be?"  Horn.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  9,  ri  6t\ti  rovro 
thai  (comp.  Acts  ii.  12,  xvii.  20);  "  What  hin- 
dereth  me  to  be  baptized  ?"  Horn.  xiii.  5  (see  also 
xiii.  11;  comp.  Acts  viii.  36).  Similar  resem- 
blances also  appear  in  the  Recognitions. 

It  was  indeed  rejected  by  several  Heretics 
of  the  2nd  century,  not  however  in  a  single 
instance  (so  far  as  we  can  discover)  because 
they  questioued  its  authorship,  but  in  many 
cases  obviously  on  this  very  account.  Those  who, 
like  the  Emonites,  denied  the  apostleship  of  St. 
Paul,  were  forced  to  repudiate  the  authority  of 
his  disciple.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who, 
like  the  MarCIONITES,  maintained  a  direct  anta- 
gonism between  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles  of 
the  circumcision,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
reject  a  work  which  represented  them  as  meeting 
each  other  on  friendly  terms.  Eor  the  Ebionites 
see  Iren.  iii.  15.  1.  Again,  as  regards  the  Mar- 
cionites,  irenaeus  argues  with  them  throughout 
on  the  hypothesis  of  its  Lucan  authorship,  as  if 
this  were  common  ground  (iii.  12.  12,  iii.  14. 
1  sq.).  When  dealing  with  the  Valentin ians 
and  other  Gnostics,  he  distinctly  states  that 
they  accept  the  Book  as  authoritative,  but  try 
to  get  round  it  by  false  interpretations,  or  by  a 
distinction  between  an  esoteric  ami  exoteric  doc- 
trine (iii.  12.  12,  iii.  14.  4,  iii.  15.  1.  2).  Tims 
these  Valentinians  are  valuable  wituesses — all 
the  more  valuable  because  the  acceptance  of  t  he 
Book  involved  them  in  great  difficulty. 

It  should  he  added  also  that,  as  the  Third 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  were  evidently  the  work  of 
one  man — and  the  admission  of  this  fact  mar 
now  be  regarded  as  practically  universal — all 
the  evidence  which  testifies  to  the  authorship 
of  the  former  is  available  also  for  the  latter,  and 
conversely.  But  the  testimony  in  favour  of  St. 
Luke  as  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  is  abso- 
lutely unbroken,  and  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
overclouds  it  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries. 

The  unanimity  and  directness  of  testimony 
which  we  have  observed  at  the  close  of  the  2nd 
century  continue  in  the  succeeding  ages.  At 
the  close  of  the  4th  century  however,  we  find 
Chryso8tom  saying  that  he  is  induced  to  explain 
the  Book,  because  many  are  ignorant  of  its 
existence  and  its  authorship  {Comm.  in  Art. 
Apvst.  i.  1,  Op.  ix.  p.  1).  As  it  is  freely- 
quoted  without  any  suspicion  cast  on  its  author- 
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thip  t-y  all  the  great  fathers  of  his  own  genera- 
tive, as  well  as  before  and  after,  this  can  only 
mtin  that  it  was  more  or  leas  neglected  by  the 
general  reader.    This  neglect  may  be  accounted 
ix  br  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  read  regu- 
:arly  in  churches   like  the  Gospels   or  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  ani  copies  would  not  be 
multiplied  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
these  other  Scriptures.    As  it  did  not  bear  its 
sathor's  name  in  the  title  (in  this  respect 
differing  from  the  other  Books  of  the  N.  T.), 
ignorance  on  this  point  becomes  the  more  ex- 
plicable. 

Still  more  perplexing,  and  still  less  recon- 
cilable with  the  facts,  is  a  notice  in  Photius 
Um/vii/.  Qu.  12M)  at  the  close  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury:  "Some  say  that  the  author  of  the  Acts 
was  Clement  of  Rome,  others  Barnabas,  and 
■  tiers  again  Luke  the  Evangelist;  but  Luke 
himself  settles  the  question  (iriKpivti),"  &c-  As 
tiwre  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  difference 
"f  opinion  in  all  the  preceding  eight  centuries, 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Photius  is  here 
guilty  of  a  confusion  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  these  three  persons  being  named  by 
ancient  Fathers  as  claimants  for  the  authorship 
d  tim  letter  (Orig.  in  Enseb.  //.  E.  vi.  25 ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudic.  20;  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii).  38; 
Hieroo.  Vic.  III.  5). 

4.  The  Authorship. — We  have  seen  that  the 
unrersal  tradition  of  the  first  eight  centuries 
av  ribes  the  Book  with  no  faltering  voice  to  St. 
Luke ;  and  that  this  evidence  is  further  fortified 
ty  a  still  greater  mass  of  testimony — equally 
unanimous — which  independently  ascribes  the 
Third  Gospel  to  this  same  person.  How  far  is 
tins  assumption  supported  by  internal  evidence  ? 

The  first  person  plural  "  we  "  is  used  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  narrative,  where  the  writer  is 
describing  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul.  He  there- 
fore  professes  to  be  a  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
This  first  person  appears  in  the  ordinary  text 
for  the  first  time  at  Troas  (xvi.  10),  during  the 
>econd  missionary  journey  (r.  a.d.  51  or  52), 
it>l  continues  to  Philippi,  where  it  is  dropped 
(xvi.  17)  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared.  It  is 
taken  up  again  after  several  years  (A.D.  58) 
luring  the  third  missionary  journey  at  this 
»iai«i  place  Philippi  (xx.  5),  and  continues  till 
£t.  Paul  arrives  at  Jerusalem  and  confers  with 
James  and  the  elders  (xx.  18).  When  again  he 
vtssail  for  Italy  (xxvii.  1),  it  accompanies  him 
-nd  remains  in  his  company  during  the  voyage 
40*1  shipwreck  and  until  his  arrival  in  Rome 
uruL  15,  16,  for  in  ver,  16  the  best  supported 
reading  is  *iir4\kBa^«»).  But  besides  these  occur- 
rences in  the  ordinary  text,  it  is  found  likewise 
J  j  D  at  a  much  earlier  point  (xi.  28),  where  the 
irophecy  of  Agabus  is  mentioned,  at  Antioch. 
Trough  the  variations  ip  D  seem  in  many  pas- 
ages  to  give  contemporary  traditions,  yet  the 
ipriciousness  of  this  MS.  elsewhere  forbids  us 
b>  r?gard"this  *•  th*.  original  reading. 

Who  then  is  this  writer  who  uses  the  first 
;«rsr,n  ?    The  obvious  answer  is  that  which 

I I  mines  him  with  the  traditional  author  of  the 
*  rk,  St.  Luke.  This  person  was  certainly  a 
trusty  companion  of  the  apostle  (Col.  iv.  14 ; 
PiuUm.  24  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11);  and  though  the 
t'ti<es  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  refer  to  a  some- 
^'hat  later  date,  he  might  very  well  have  been 
'*ita  the  apostle  at  this  time.    Not  a  single 


Epistle  of  St.  Paul  was  written  during  the  precise 
periods  covered  by  "  we  "  in  the  Acts,  and  there- 
fore the  absence  of  Luke's  name  iu  the  Epistles 
prior  to  the  Roman  captivity  is  not  even  a  prima 
facie  objection.  Moreover,  Luke  is  described  as 
"  the  beloved  physician "  (Col.  iv.  14),  and  a 
tendeucy  to  the  use  of  medical  terms  has  been 
observed  both  in  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts. 
If  many  of  the  examples  adduced  must  be  set 
aside  as  proving  nothing,  the  residuum  is  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  main  point  (see  esp. 
Hobart'a  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  Dublin, 
1882). 

But  though  the  natural  inference  from  the 
use  of  the  first  person  plural  seems  plain 
enough,  it  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions. 
These  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

(i.)  That  which  regards  it  as  a  mere  literary 
fiction  to  give  au  air  of  credibility  to  the  narra- 
tive. This  view  has  been  held  by  two  or  three 
critics,  of  whom  Schrader  {Der  Apostel  Paulus, 
1836)  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  As  no  one 
now  upholds  this  view,  I  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  refute  it. 

(ii.)  Thut  which  identifies  it  with  St.  Luke, 
who  is  regarded  as  also  the  ultimate  author  of 
the  work.  This  is  the  vastly  preponderating 
opinion  even  in  the  present  day,  and  until  quite 
recent  times  it  was  the  sole  possessor  of  the 
field.  Its  consistency  and  verisimilitude  have 
been  already  shown. 

(iii.)  That  which  identifies  it  with  St.  Luke 
as  the  original  authority  for  this  portion  of 
the  narrative,  but  maintains  that  the  Book,  as 
a  whole,  was  compiled  by  some  later  pcr.son. 
This  is  the  view  of  Baur  and  Zeller,  with 
several  subsequent  critics,  of  whom  the  latest 
is  Holtzmann  (Zeitsch.  f.  Wiss.  Theol.  1881, 
p.  408  sq. ;  Einl.  p.  385,  1885). 

(iv.)  That  which  identifies  it  with  some  one 
else  besides  St.  Luke.  The  persons  selected  for 
this  distinction  are  :  (o)  TlMOTHlxs.  This  is 
the  view  of  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and 
others,  notably  Bleek  (see  esp.  Introd.  to  New 
Test.  \.  p.  355  sq.,  Engl,  transl.).  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  Kbnigsmann,  Da 
Fontibus  Comm.  Sacr.  qui  Luetic  tu/men  j>rac~ 
fcrunt,  fcc,  1798.  (0)  SlLAS.  This  hypothesis 
is  vigorously  maintained  by  Schwanbeok  (  Venter 
die  Quellen  der  Schriften  des  Lukas,  i.  p.  168  57. , 
265  sq.),  though  he  was  not  the  tirst  to  suggest 
it.  It  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  identifica- 
tion of  Silvanus  (Silas)  with  Lucanus  (Lucas), 
as  e.g.  by  Hennell  {Untersuchung  uber  den 
Ursprung  des  Christenthum,  1840).  This  identifi- 
cation is  put  forward  by  Van  Vloten  (Zcitschr. 
f.  Wiss.  Theol.  1867,  p.  223  sq.  ;  com  p.  if). 
1871,  p.  431  sq.},  as  if  he  were  the  originator 
of  the  theory.  He  is  answered  by  Cropp  (16. 
1868,  p.  353  sq.}.  (7)  Titus.  This  view 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  first  by  Horst 
(Sur  les  Sources  de  la  deuxietne  partie  des  Actes, 
&c,  1849 ;  see  Holtzmann,  Einl.  p.  385),  and 
has  been  adopted  by  Krenkel,  Jacobsen,  and 
others,  notably  by  Hooykaas  {Bible  for  Voting 
People,  v.  33 ;  see  Salmon,  Introd.  p.  312  87.). 
In  connexion  with  this  theory  should  be  men- 
tioned the  identification  of  Titus  with  Silvanus 
(or  Silas),  maintained  by  Zimmer  (ZeitscJtr.  f. 
kirchl.  Wiss.  u.  kirchl.  Leben,  1HH1,  4,  p.  169 
sq.;  Jahrb.  f.  Protest.  Theol.  1881,  p.  721  sq.), 
who  supposes  Silas  the  prophet  of  Antioch  to  be 
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a  different  person  from  Titus  Silas  the  companion 
of  St.  Paul.  His  theory  is  discussed  bv  Jiilicher 
(Jiihrb.f.  Protest.  Theol.  1882,  p.  538  s?.). 

The  two  solutions  (/3),  (7),  may  be  quickly 
dismissed.  The  identification  of  Silvanus  with 
Lucanus  on  the  ground  that  silca  and  lucua  are 
synouymes  is  about  as  reasonable  ns  would  be 
the  identification  of  persons  bearing  the  names 
Wood  and  Forest  and  Grove,  or  Lea  and  Field 
and  Meadows,  or  Mountaiu  and  Hill,  or  Rock 
and  Cliffe  and  Stone.  The  objection  to  the  other 
identification  is  of  a  different  kind.  Everything 
points  to  the  separation  of  Titus  and  Silvanus. 
Thus  the  two  are  mentioned  by  their  respective 
name*  in  one  and  the  same  Epistle  by  St.  Paul 
(2  Cor.  i.  19,  ii.  13,  vii.  6,  &c).  Moreover, 
Titus  was  a  Gentile  (Gal.  ii.  3),  while  Silas 
(Silvanus)  was  plainly  a  Jew  (Acts  xv.  22);  for 
it  is  altogether  arbitrary  to  distinguish  the 
Silas  of  xv.  22,  27,  32  [34],  from  the  Silas  of 
xv.  40,  &c. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  we  may  deal 
generally  with  the  hypotheses  which  belong  to 
the  third  and  fourth  classes. 

Of  the  third  we  may  remark :  (1)  That  the 
"  we  "  sections  are  absolutely  identical  in  style 
with  the  rest  of  the  Acts,  and  indeed  with  the 
Third  Gospel  also,  so  that  they  can  only  have 
been  written  by  the  ultimate  compiler  of  both 
narratives.  (2)  That  accordingly  these  "we" 
sections  contain  numerous  cross  references  to 
other  parts  of  the  narrative.  (3)  That  the 
ultimate  compiler  (whoever  he  was)  shows  not 
only  literary  ability,  but  literary  care.  This 
point  is  strongly  insisted  upon  (among  others) 
by  Renan,  who  speaks  of  the  Third  Gospel  and 
Acts  as  forming  one  work  excellently  put  toge- 
ther (tres  bicn  r&dige*),  composed  with  reflection 
and  even  with  art,  ic.  (Lcs  Apotres,  p.  xi.). 
But  it  is  incredible  that  an  author  evincing  this 
literary  capacity  and  aim  should  commit  the 
school-boy  blunder  of  inserting  paragraphs 
written  by  another  without  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  alter  the  persoual  pronouns,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  point  to  such  carelessness  in 
mediaeval  chroniclers  as  Schwanbeck  does.  The 
examples  are  not  parallel.  We  have  in  the 
Acts  "not  one  of  those  low  organisations  which 
do  not  resent  being  pulled  asunder,"  but  "a 
highly  organised  structure,  showing  evident 
marks  that  the  whole  proceeded  from  a  single 
author"  (Salmon,  Introd.  p.  316).  (4)  Lastly: 
the  hypotheses  belonging  to  this  class  have  not 
a  shadow  of  evidence  in  their  favour.  On  what 
grounds  then  should  they  claim  to  displace  the 
traditional  view?  Is  the  strongest  historical 
attestation  to  count  for  nothing? 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  some  of  these 
objections  apply  equally  to  the  fourth  class. 
But  the  individual  hypotheses  again,  which 
belong  to  this  class,  present  additional  difficulties 
of  their  own.  (a)  The  assignment  toTimotheus 
is  irreconcilable  with  Acts  xx.  5,  6,  where  the 
writer,  having  mentioned  him  among  others 
who  accompanied  St.  Paul,  adds,  "  But  these 
(ovroi  8i)  had  gone  before  and  were  waiting  for 
us  (wpaf\86yrts  ffitvov  t^os)  in  Troas  ; "  where 
outoi  naturally  refers  to  all  those  previously 
mentioned,  and  the  restriction  to  the  two  last, 
Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  is  not  justified  by 
the  form  of  the  sentence.  (j8)  The  attribution 
to  Silas  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Silas 


or  Silvanus  is  a  prominent  figure  during  the 
Apostle's  second  missionary  journey  in  the  Acts; 
and  this  prominence  is  borne  out  by  the  notices 
in  St.  Pauls  Epistles  relating  to  this  period 
(1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  Oa 
the  contrary,  he  nowhere  appears  during  the 
third  missionary  journey,  either  in  the  history 
or  in  the  letters,  whereas  the  "  we "  occurs 
frequently  during  this  period.  (7)  The  only 
ground  for  suggesting  Titus  is  the  negative  fact 
that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
narrative,'  though  he  is  known  to  have  beea 
with  St.  Paul  during  part  of  this  period 
(2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  6  sq.,  xii.  18),  and  is  a 
prominent  person  among  the  Apostle's  com- 
panions. But  what  is  the  value  of  this  negative 
fact  ?  What  advantage  has  the  Titus  guess 
over  the  Luke  tradition?  Unless  indeed  it  be 
"  thought  a  disadvantage  to  an  hypothesis  that 
it  should  have  some  amount  of  historical 
testimony"  (Salmon,  p.  313).  Moreover,  of 
these  attributions  generally  we  may  remark 
that  the  propriety  in  the  change  from  the  firs; 
to  the  third  person,  and  conversely,  as  pointed 
out  above  (p.  31),  ceases,  and  the  use  of  the 
pronouns,  from  being  orderly  and  consistent, 
becomes  a  chaos. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  St.  Luke's 
name  should  have  thus  been  persistently  assigned 
to  the  work,  if  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
As  Salmon  has  pointed  out  (p.  372),  it  is  not 
attached  to  this  second  treatise  in  any  uncial 
MS.  But  the  Third  Gospel  had  the  name  of 
St.  Luke  prefixed,  and  the  Acts  bore  evidence 
on  the  face  of  it  that  it  was  written  by  the  same 
author.  Hence  the  attribution.  Indeed  the 
sequence  of  facts  is  a  most  powerful  argument 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  These 
are  as  follows:  (1)  The  Gospel  bears  the  name 
of  Luke ;  but  Luke  was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
(2)  When  we  examine  the  Gospel,  we  find  not 
only  that  it  brings  out  into  special  prominence 
certain  points  in  Christ's  teaching  which  illus- 
trate the  cardinal  doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  the 
universality  and  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel, 
justification  not  by  works  of  law  but  by  faith, 
and  the  like ;  but  also  that,  where  St.  Paul 
refers  to  incidents  in  our  Lord's  life,  as  for 
instance  to  the  Last  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  23  */. ; 
comp.  Luke  xxii.  19  sq.)  or  to  the  appearances 
after  the  Resurrection  {e.g.  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  £><p&r\ 
Ktj<p$:  comp.  Luke  xxiv.  34,  &<p6ri  Xi^uvi),  his 
references  present  striking  resemblances  to  this. 
Gospel  rather  than  to  the  others.  Yet  there  in 
not  a  word  nor  a  hint  of  any  connexion  with  or 


»  In  Acts  xvlil.  7  the  reading  is  most  probably  Tiriov 
'  Iov<m>v,  though  some  read  Ttrov  'Iovotov,  some  Titou 
simply,  and  some  'Iovorov  simply  (the  received  reading". 
At  all  events  the  alternative  lies  between  the  first  and 
the  last,  as  the  variation  must  have  arisen  from  (be 
addition  or  omission  of  the  same  recurring  letters 
(ONOMATITITIOYIOYCTOY).  But  even  if 
"  Titus "  were  read  here,  he  could  hardly  be  the  Mine 
person ;  for  he  is  mentioned  here  as  a  Jewish  proselyte, 
and  his  surname  Justus  implies  that  he  was  an  observer 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  whereas  the  Apostle's  companion  Titus 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  before  this  (Oal.il.  1  > 
and  Is  culled  a  "  Gentile  "  without  any  qualification. 
Moreover  this  Justus  was  a  resident  In  Corinth,  whereas 
St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  «.  er.\ 
mentions  Titus  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  one  of  themselves. 
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uv  knowledge  of  the  Apostle.    (3)  The  Acts 
prohjjses  to  be  written  by  the  same  person  as 
toe  Third  Gospel,  of  which   it   is   a  later 
continuation;  and  this  profession  is  fullv  borne 
«ut  hy  its  style  and  character.    (4)  We  read 
..ver  more  than  halt"  this  second  treatise  without 
anr  indication  that  the  writer  was  a  companion 
-i  "St.  Paul.    (5)  Then  at  length  the  token  of 
•  oxnpanionship  occurs.    Yet  even  now  it  is  not 
distinctly  stated,  but  the  fact  is  inferred  from 
tiie  incidental  occurrence  of  the  first  person 
plural,  which  makes  its  first  appearance  quite 
nn«uspiciously.    And  not  only  so.  but  in  its 
^bwquent   disappearance    and  rc-appcarance 
it  incurs  a   congruity  which  cannot  fail  to 
>trike  the  mind.    Who  will  be  bold  enough 
to  explain   these   harmonies   as  a  fortuitous 
•xncourse  of  pseudo-historical  atoms?    Yet  it 
would  require  greater  hardihood  still  to  ascribe 
them  to  a  sustained  and  elaborate  artifice. 

Apart  from  the  hy|K>theses  which  we  have 
sitherto  considered,  stands  the  view  propounded 
in  H.  H.  trans,  .S/.  J'aut  the  Author  of  the  Acts 
V  th'  A  fifths  awl  of  th<-  Third  Gospel  (London, 
IH.*4).  The  Pauline  authorship  is  maintained 
fcv  this  writer  on  the  ground  of  certain 
rr-tuiblam  es  of  diction.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  first  person  plural  or  to 
crapple  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
tiieory  on  all  sides. 

a.  Autfu-ntuxty  and  Genuineness. — In  discuss- 
if.;  the  authenticity  of  any  work,  two  main 
'imsions  of  the  subject  present  themselves:  (I) 
Jne  internal  characteristics,  as  indications  of 
verisimilitude  or  the  contrary  ;  ('.')  The  external 
te>ts.  a*  evidences  of  veracity  or  the  contrary. 

(1.)  In  treating  of  the  internal  characteristics, 
1  must  satisfy  myself  with  pointing  out  a  few 
twads,  giving  here  and  there  an  example,  but 
without  any  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate 
iiats  cf  investigation  which  the  reader  may 
>>irry  out  for  himself. 

(i.)  There  is  first  of  all  the  change  of  moral 
iv/  spiritual  atmosphere.  As  we  pass  from  the 
^nning  to  the  end  of  the  Book,  we  find  that 
tit  religious  climate,  so  to  speak,  is  quite 
'hanged,  and  we  are  breathing  a  different  air. 
b  diort  we  have  passed  from  the  Hebraic  to  the 
Hellenic.  This  change  manifests  itself  through- 
in  the  speeches  and  in  the  actions,  in  the 
ao»l<fs  of  feeling  nnd  in  the  local  customs  and 
u-titutions.  Yet  the  transition  is  not  sudden. 
I*  "  «  gradual  growth,  as  the  Church  emanci- 
pates itself,  both  locally  ;ind  morally,  from  the 
'•striate  of  its  Hebrew  infancy.  Between 
•r*  two  extremes  the  intermediate  Hellenistic 
t«rriti>rv  Is  dulv  traversed.  In  short,  the  work, 
tt^ritd  from  this  point  of  view,  betokens  a 
r  nter  who  either  had  witnessed  the  progressive 
'tntt  himself,  or  made  use  of  successive  contem- 
f  rary  documents  ;  but  such  a  narrative  would 
'••  quit*  impossible  from  one  who  some  genera- 
te-as later  attempted  to  furnish  a  story  of  the 
ajo*tcJic  doings,  trusting  mainly  or  solely  to 
ti*  own  faculty  of  invention. 

(li.)  Kot  unconnected  with  this  feature  is  the 
t-nience  and  connexion  of  events.  We  may 
**«  *s  an  example  the  incidents  which  pre- 
fw*d  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Church 
fn  th<  Gentiles.  What  could  be  more  natural, 
«3d  yrt  what  more  unlike  the  work  of  a  forger 
*.haa  these  fragmentary  disconnected  notices, 
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I  which,  ns  we  see  after  the  fact,  must  inevitablv 
have  led  to  the  result,  but  which  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  or  devised,  and  which  require 
careful  piecing  together  before  wo  can  trace 
their  bearing  and  direction.  These  are  :  (I)  The 
murmuring  of  the  Hellenist  widows,  vi.  1  ;  (  J) 
the  creation  of  the  diaconnte,  vi.  1  sq. ;  (;>)  tin- 
composition  of  this  diaennate,  comprising  espe- 
cially Stephen  and  Philip,  vi.  5  */.  ;  (4)  .Ste- 
phen's disputations,  sj>eech,  and  martyrdom, 

vi.  8-vii.  6u  ;  (.">)  Saul's  ap)>earauce  on  the  sew, 

vii.  58,  viii.  1  ;  (6)  the  scattering  abroad  of  the 
disciples  as  the  consequence  of  this  persecution, 

viii.  1  ;  (7)  the  preaching  of  Philip  in  Samaria 
and  elsewhere,  as  the  result  of  this  scattering, 
viii.  5-40;  (8)  the  wider  dissemination  of  the 
word  and  the  first  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
through  the  outlying  members  of  this  scattered 
band  (xi.  19,  20).  A  little  reflection  will  show 
that  all  this  is  inconceivable,  except  as  an 
account  of  facts  which  actually  occurred. 

(iii.)  Another  point  is  the  disprojytrtion  awl 
inequality  of  the  narrative.    This  argument  is 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  Kenan  (p.  xv.)  among 
others:  4,Ce  qui  distingue  l'histoire  compost- 
d'apres  des  documents  de  l'histoire  t-crite  en 
tout  ou  en  partie  d'original,  cVsf  justement  la 
disproportion."    A  uarrator  who  allows  himself 
carte  blanche  to  invent  will  take  care  that  the 
different   parts   of  his   narrative   bear  some 
proportion  to  each  other.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  recorder  of  facts  is  limited  by  the  historical 
knowledge  at  his  disposal.    At  some  points  ho 
has  very  ample  information ;  at  others  it  entirely 
fails  him.    Now  nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  want  of  proportion  in  the  Acts,    lu  sonic 
parts  the  history  of  a  few  months  occupies 
several  chapters;' in  others  the  history  of  many 
years  is  disposed  of  in  two  or  three  verses. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  diary  of  a   journey  or 
voyage;  elsewhere  a  bald  statement  of  the  main 
fact  is  given.    But  nowhere  is  thi*  disproportion 
more  striking  than  in  some  of  the  speeches, 
notably  in  that  of  St.  Stephen.    This  is  by  far 
the  longest  record  of  a  speech  in  the  Book, 
extending  over  WZ  verses.     Having  all  this 
space  at  his  disposal,  a  forger  would  have  made 
it  both  pertinent  and  complete.    He  would  have 
provided  a  well-reasoned  defence  against  the  two- 
fold crime  with  which  Stephen  is  charged.  But 
here  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.    There  is  u 
long  and  at  first  sight  irrelevant  account  of  the 
early   history   of  the   Jewish    people,  which 
occupies  40  verses,  and  the  last  three  arc  taken 
up  in  a  denunciation  of  his  accusers.  Direct 
answer  to  the  charges  there  is  none.  Only 
when  we  examine  it  more  carefully,  we  discover 
two  things :   first,  that  the  incidents  in  th>- 
long  historical  narrative  illustrate  the  transitory 
character  of  the  present  dispensation  an  i  of  tin- 
local  sanctuary  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  speech  (vii.  48-5:i)  is  interrupted 
and  hurried.    Thus  the  whole  speech,  as  we 
have  it,  is  a  preamble,  and  the  argumentative 
application  which  should  have  formed  the  main 
!  part  of  his  defence  does  not  appar  at  all,  or  at 
least  is  confined  to  two  or  three  short  sentences, 
doubtless  because  the  clamourB  of  the  bystanders 
bring  the  speaker  prematurely  to  a  close.  But 
until  we  discover  the  key  to  its  moaning,  this 
rambling  discourse  is  quite  unintelligible  under 
the  circumstances,  and  such  as  no  forger  would 
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or  could  have  invented.  It  is  only  conceivable 
as  a  substantially  true  record  of  what  was 
actually  said.  Another  instance  of  similar 
disproportion  is  the  speech  on  the  Areopagus 
(xvii.  22-il),  where  there  is  no  distinctive 
Christian  teaching  till  the  last  verse,  and  here 
only  one  point  is  touched  upon.  In  this  case 
however  the  probable  explanation  is  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  speech  itself,  as  the  report 
of  the  speech  accessible  to  the  historian,  which 
was  fuller  at  the  commencement  nnd  hurried  at 
the  end.  But  the  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue 
— the  truthfulness  of  the  narrator — is  the  .same. 

(iv.)  We  have  also  another  indication  of 
genuineness  in  the  minor  discrepancies  and 
error:?,  or  what  appear  to  be  such  in  the 
account.  Thus  we  have  three  separate  accounts 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion  (ix.  3  sq.,  xxii.  6  sq.,. 
xxvi.  12  sq.).  The  divergences  may  not  be  irre- 
concilable, but  they  do  not  reconcile  them- 
selves. The  reasonable  explanation  is  not  that 
the  writer  himself  invented  the  three  accounts, 
but  that  he  obtained  them  from  different  sources, 
nnd  reproduced  them  as  he  found  them.  Again 
the  inaccuracies  in  the  references  to  Old  Testa- 
ment history  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  arc  probably 
due  to  the  strict  reproduction  of  a  report  taken 
under  necessarily  unfavourable  circumstances. 
In  some  cases  at  all  events  (t'jj.  vii.  43,  the 
substitution  of  "  Babylon  "  for  "Damascus"), 
we  seem  to  see  that  they  are  due  to  hurried 
condensation. 

(v.)  The  mturalness  of  the  language,  as  indi- 
cating direct  knowledge  of  the  facts,  should  also 
be  noticed.  The  incidental  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  "  we,"  to  which  attention  ha* 
been  directed  already,  is  a  good  illustration. 
Another  example  appears  in  the  order  of  the 
names  Barnabas  and  Paul  (or  Saul).  Barnabas 
is  the  earlier  disciple  (iv.  36),  and  the  mediator 
between  Saul  and  the  elder  Apostles  (ix.  27, 
xi.  22 -26).  Accordingly,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  history  the  order  is  always  "  Barnabas  and 
Saul  "  (xi.  30,  xiii.  2).  But  when  their  missionary 
journeys  commence,  and  they  stand  on  Gentile 
ground.  St.  Paul's  supremacy  af  character  asserts 
itself,  and  the  order  i3  tacitlv  changed  to  "Paul 
and  Barnabas"  (xiii.  43,  46,'.r»0 ;  xv.  2,  22,  35). 
There  are  indeed  exceptions  in  this  latter  part, 
but  they  only  "prove  the  rule."  At  the  apo- 
stolic council  and  in  the  apostolic  letter,  the 
old  sequence  "  Barnabas  and  Paul  "  is  again 
resumed  (xv.  12,  25) ;  and  so  too  at  Lystra, 
where  Barnabas  is  identified  with  Zeus  and 
Paul  with  Hermes,  the  former  naturally  takes 
the  precedence  for  the  moment  (xiv.  14).  As 
instances  of  naturalness  in  the  language  repre- 
sented to  have  been  used  by  the  speakers,  we 
may  allege  the  distortion  of  facts  by  Claudius 
Lvsias  (xxiii.  27)  to  save  his  own  credit,  or  the 
exaggerated  compliments  paid  to  Felix  by  Ter- 
tullus  (xxiv.  2  s/.),  which  are  explained  but  not 
justified  by  his  career  as  governor. 

Altogether,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  if  there 
had  been  no  miraculous  elemeut  in  the  narrative, 
and  if  it  had  had  no  bearing  on  religious  con- 
troversy, the  form  and  contents  of  this  work 
would  have  placed  it  beyond  all  suspicion,  as 
rcgarls  genuineness  and  authenticity*. 

(2.)  From  the  consideration  of  the  internal 
characteri.-ti™  we  turn  to  the  external  tests,  as 
an  evidence  of  truthfulness. 


(i.)  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative  we 
have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  inci- 
dents by  reference  to  other  Christian  documents  : 
but  the  latter  portion,  giving  the  historv  of 
St.  Paul,  may  be  compared  with  and  checked  by 
the  Apostle's  own  letters.    This  work  has  l>eei» 
done  admirably  by  Pa  ley  in  his  Home  Panlirvw  : 
and  the  main  result  is  conclusive.      He  has 
elicited  a  mass  of  "  undesigned  coincidences,"' 
which  renders  the  hypothesis  of  a  fictitious 
history  impossible.    The  comparison  of  the  four 
greater  F.pistlcs,  more  especially  (Romans,  I 
Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians),  belonging 
to  the  years  57,  58,  elicits  striking  examples. 
Any  reader,  for  instance,  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  go  carefully  over  Palev's  discussiou  of  the 
passages  relating  to  the  contributions  for  the 
Christian  poor  at  Jerusalem,  observing  how  they 
dovetail  into  one  another,  may  satisfy  himself  oi 
the  validity  of  the  argument.    Yet  it  is  plain 
that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was  unacquainted 
with  these  Kpistles,  or  at  all  events  that,  if  he 
had  ever  seen  them,  he  made  no  use  of  them 
in  compiling  his  history.    Otherwise,  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  explain  the  omission  of  anv 
reference  to  the  incidents  and  persons  mentioned  : 
for  example,  in  Rom.  xv.  19,  28,  xvi.  1  .«.;.,  23  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  11  sq.,  xvi.  15  sq. ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  vii.  5. 
xi.  24,  xii.  3  sq.',  Gal.  i.  17,  ii.   11   sq.  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to 
Titus  in  connexion  with  Corinth   or   of  the 
different  aspects  which  the  third  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem bears  in  the  Acts  (xv.  1  sq.)  and  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  (Gal.  ii.  1  57.). 

(ii.)  Another  point  of  comparison  with  ex- 
ternal documents  relates  to  the  language  ascribed 
to  the  different  Apostles  in  the  Acts.    St.  James. 
St.  Peter,  and   St.  Paul,    all    have  speeches 
assigned  to  them.    Is  their  language  such  as. 
might   be  expected  from  the  writers  of  the 
Kpistles  bearing  their  several  names  ?   The  very- 
few  sentences  ascribed  to  James  do  not  afford 
much  scope  for  comparison.    Yet  the  sentiments 
attributed  to  him  are  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  who  was  the  recognised  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  from  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name.  It 
has  been  observed  also  that  of  the  canonical 
writers  James  alone  uses  the  common  formula 
Xalpfii'  as  the  heading  of  his  Epistle  (James  i.  1), 
which  appears  likewise  at  the  beginning  of  the 
apostolic   letter,  evidently  represented  in  the 
Acts  as  dictated  by  him.    The  speeches  and 
sayings  of  St.  Peter  afford  considerably  more 
material  for  comparison.     In  the  diction,  nnd 
still  more  in  the  ideas,  they  exhibit  such  paral- 
lels with  the  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  this 
Apostle,  as  to  suggest  identity  of  authorship, 
notwithstanding  the  alterations  in  form  which 
they   have    necessarily  undergone    by  trans- 
mission.    On   this   subject    see   Weiss,  J'h-r 
Petrinischr  Lehrbeijrif,  p.  6  sq.  nnd  passim  ; 
Kahler,  Die  licden  des  Petrus  in  thrr  ApozU'l- 
ficschichte.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1873,  p.  492    .s7.  ; 
Salmon,  Jntrod.  p.  335  sq.,  ed.  2,  as  well  as  the 
commentaries  on  this  Book,  esp.  Nosgen,  p.  47  sij. 
For  St.  Paul  the  material  is  much  more  ample, 
and  the  result  correspondingly  more  conclusive. 
The  speech  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  18  sq.)  more 
especially    has   been   carefully  analysed,  and 
exhibits  throughout  both  Pauline  matter  and 
Pauline  diction.    Moreover,  it  is  not  fanciful  to 
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trao*  more  special  correspondences  with  the 
ktttn  belonging  to  the   several   periods  at 
•fhuh  the  speeches  are  represented  as  being 
.lehrerai.     Thus  the   one  Christian  doctrine 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  speech  on  the  Areo- 
[»?u$  (xrii.  31) — the  second  Advent  and  the 
Judgment — is  the  one  prominent  topic  of  the 
Katies  to  the  Thessalonians,  written  at  this 
rime.    Again,  the  speech  at  Miletus  already 
mentioned,  exhibits  resemblances  to  the  Epistles 
>t  the  third  missionary  journey  which  preceded 
: his  tpoch,  and  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians  and  Ephesians  which  succeeded  it. 

(hi.)  The  geographical  and  historical  tests 
which  the  subject-matter  of  the  Acts  invites  us 
to  apply,  are  exceptionally  wide  and  various. 
i.',tor  instance,  we  confine  ourselves  tu  geography, 
we  accompany  the  Apostle  by  land  and  by  sea ; 
**  follow  him  about  in  Jerusalem,  in  Palestine  i 
ifld  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  in  Italy. 
The  topographical  details  are  scattered  over  this 
Tvitl?  expanse  of  continent,  island,  and  ocean  ; 
-sA  they  are  both  minute  and  incidental.  Yet 
•he  writer  is  never  betrayed  into  an  error.  The 
acconnt  of  the  Apostle's  journey  to  Rome  (fur 
fiamjlt)  is  so  accurate  and  consistent,  that  a 
UK-U  rn  writer  ha*  been  enabled  almost  to  repro- 
duce a  losr-book  of  the  vovage  (James  Smith's 
Voyage  rnu/  Shifncrtrck  of  St.  Paul).  The  amount 
<f  geographical  and  topographical  illustration 
lrhich  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  admits  may  be 
inn  from  such  books  as  Conybeare  and  Howsou's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  .<t.  Paul  and  Lewin's  Life 
irJ  Epistle*  of  St.  'Paul ;  and  these  works  will 
ifforl  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  argument 
to  be  derived  from  such  considerations. 

When  we  turn  from  geography  to  history,  the 
tests  are  still  more  numerous,  and  lead  to  still 
:r»Tc  decisive  results.    The  laws,  the  institu- 
tions, the  manners,   the   religious   rites,  the 
ir.3ip>terial  records,  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  of 
A  ma  Minor,  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  all  live  in 
tif  pages  of  this  narrative.    It  will  suffice  to 
tn»nti'<n  one  or  two  of  the  more  striking  facts. 
When  St.  Paul  rirst  visits  Europe,  he  sojourns 
it  two  important  Macedonian  cities  in  succession, 
Philippi  and  Thessalonica.    In  neither  case  does 
the  political  constitution  follow  the  normal  type 
<f  a  Greek  city  ;  yet  in  both  the  local  govern- 
ment is  correctly  and  significantly  indicated. 
H'nilippi  was  a  Roman  colony  (xvi.  12).  Accord- 
ingly here  we  find  all  the  apparatus  and  cdour- 
■  zz  <>f  a  colony,  which  was  a  miniature  repro- 
duction of  Rome  herself  (see  PhMppians,  p.  51 
'!■).     There    are    the  local    magistrates,  the 
isumrirs,  who,  after  the  wont  of  such  colonial 
Magnates,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of 
I  raetor*  {arpafttyol,  xvi.  20,  22,  35,  36).  There 
the  attendant  lictors  (j>a.&$ovxah  *v>-  «^)- 
i"W  majesty  of  Rome  is  appealed  to  again  and 
v»ia  (xvi.  21.  37,  38).    Hut  when  we  turn  from 
•'"'ilippi  to  Thessalonica,  all  is  change*!.  Thes- 
■\hu  csx  was  a  free  city,  with  a  magistracy  of 
r>  own.    A  collision  occurs  here,  as  at  Philippi, 
vidth*  alleged  offenders  are  again  brought  before 
"'<*  magistrates.    These  magistrates  are  men- 
though  quite  incidentally,  as  politarchs 
iTcXtTcl^xa!,  xvii.  6,  8).    It  so  happens  that 
t.'iis  word  (xoKtrapxys)  has  not  hitherto  been 
"  Jal  anywhere  in   extant   Greek  literature, 
c  o-h  roKlrap\of  appears,  in  a  general  sense, 
c  an  obscure  passage  of  Aeneas  Tacticus,  c.  26 


(p.  81,  Schweigh.).  From  inscriptions  however, 
found  at  Thessalonica  itself  (Boeckh,  C.  /.  G., 
No.  1967  :  see  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum,  II.  clxxi.  p.  32,  with  the  notes),  we 
learn  that  this  was  the  local  name  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Thessalonica,  who  were  seven  in 
number.  It  .should  be  added  also  that  at  Thes- 
salonica mention  is  made  (xvii.  5)  of  a  popular 
assembly  (Sij^ioj),  which  is  likewise  in  keeping. 
Again,  at  Corinth,  the  notice  of  the  chief 
magistrate  is  in  strict  accordance  with  history, 
though  the  chances  of  error  were  very  great. 
The  proviuce  of  Achaia  at  this  epoch  was  bandied 
about  between  the  senate  and  the  emperor,  being 
transferred  and  retransferred  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (a?0u- 
wotos)  or  propraetor  (okt tar pdrriyos)  accord- 
ingly. At  this  moment  (a.d.  52  or  53)  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  the  designation 
of  the  chief  magistrate  as  kv&wartvwv  in  the 
Acts  (xviii.  12)  is  therefore  correct.  But  it  had 
only  been  retransferred  to  the  senate  a  few 
years  earlier  (a. P.  44)  by  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud. 
25 ;  Dio  Cass.  lx.  24),  after  being  in  the  em- 
peror's hands  for  some  thirty  years  (since  A. P. 
15)  ;  and  somewhat  later  under  Nero  (a.d.  67) 
it  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  province  (Plin.  AT.  //. 
iv.  6  ;  Suet.  AVro,  24,  &c. :  see  Clinton,  East. 
Horn.  i.  p.  50),  and  remained  autonomous  till 
Vespasian  again  restored  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  the  person  represented  as 
holding  the  proconsulate  at  this  time,  Gallio,  is 
mentioned  by  his  brother  Seneca  (Epist.  104, 
§  1)  as  residing  in  Achaia,  though  his  office  is 
not  named.  In  this  passage  however  Seneca 
mentions  an  illness  and  consequent  sea-voyage  ot 
Gallio  during  his  residence  in  Achaia,  and  Pliny 
(A.  If.  xxxi.  33)  refers  to  this  same  incident  in 
Gallio's  life  as  taking  place  post  consulatum.  but 
without  anv  mention  of  Achaia.  Thus  the  notice 
in  the  Acts  links  together  the  statements  of  the 
two  profane  writers,  for  the  proconsulship  of 
Achaia  would  be  a  natural  sequel  to  the  consul- 
ship. Moreover,  the  time  harmonises  ;  for  as 
Seneca  was  not  restored  to  favour  till  A.D.  49, 
after  eight  years'  banishment,  his  brother's 
promotion  to  office  would  naturally  take  place 
after  that  year,  and  probably  not  long  after. 
Gallio's  character  also,  as  here  given,  accords 
with  the  description  of  him  by  his  brother 
Seneca  {Qnnest.  Sat.  iv.  Praef.),  and  his  friend 
Statius  {Silt.  ii.  7.  3o  */.),  who  both  use  the 
same  epithet  "dulcis."  The  easy-going  magis- 
trate was  the  amiable,  sweet-tempered  com- 
panion. Similarly,  the  description  of  Sergius 
Paul  us,  as  proconsul  of  Crete,  is  confirmed  by 
notices  and  inscriptions,  though  here  again  any 
one  but  a  contemporary  would  be  very  liable  to 
error,  owing  to  the  transference  and  retransference 
of  the  province  (see  Contemporary  E'cviev,  May 
1878,  p.  29(>).  Not  only  do  the  inscriptions 
show  that  at  this  time  it  was  governed  by 
proconsuls,  but  one  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
by  Cesnola  (Cijirus,  p.  425)  mentions  "the 
proconsulship  of  Paulus"  (€111  flAYAOY 
[AN©]YnATOY).  On  the  probability  that 
this  is  the  Serous  Paulus  mentioned  by"  Pliny, 

I  see  Contemp.  E'cv.  1.  c. 

Among  other  Greek  cities  which  St.  Paul  is 
represented  as  visiting,  eomparatively  full  ac- 
counts are  given  of  his  sojourns  at  two  especi- 

|  ally,  Athens  and  Ephesus.     It  is  instructive  to 
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study  the  narratives  of  his  rcsideuce  at  these 
two  places,  in  themselves  nnJ  in  comparison 
one  with  another.  Athens  is  the  most  Hellenic 
of  all  cities,  the  heart  and  citadel  ot'  Greece  ; 
whereas  at  Ephesus  there  is  a  very  strong  inter- 
mingling of  the  Oriental  spirit  an  1  institutions  1 
with  the  main  stream  of  Hellenism.  The  di- 
verse tone  of  these  two  typical  cities  of  heathen- 
dom appears  to  the  life  in  the  AjKwtle's  conflicts 
with  his  audiences  on  either  occasion.  The 
one  is  inquisitive,  philosophical,  courteous,  and 
refined;  the  other  fanatical,  superstitious,  an I 
impulsive.  Sov  does  the  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative  manifest  itself  only  in  the  moral  and 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  two  places.  It 
descends  even  to  the  details.  At  Athens  (Acts 
xvii.  16  sj.)  we  are  confronted  with  some  of 
the  main  topographical  features  of  the  city — the 
Areopagus  and  the  agora.  There  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  dominant  philosophical 
schools,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  There  is  the 
predominant  attitude  of  inquiry  in  this  metro- 
polis of  newsmongers,  and  here  even  the  charac- 
teristic Athenian  term  of  abuse  {<nrtpfioK6yot) 
finds  its  proper  place.  There  is  the  large  number  of  [ 
foreign  residents,which  was  always  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Athens.  There  is  the  reference 
to  the  numerous  images  and  temples  which 
thronged  the  city  ;  to  the  boastful  pride  of  the 
citizens  in  their  religious  devotion  to  the  gods, 
consistent  as  it  was  with  no  small  amount  of 
theological  scepticism  ;  to  their  jealousy  of  the 
introduction  of  strange  deities,  as  manifested  in 
the  case  of  Socrates  and  at  various  points  in 
their  history  ;  to  their  practice  of  propitiating 
the  offended  powers  after  any  plague  or  other 
infection,  by  erecting  an  altar  to  "an  unknown 
god  "  or  "  unknown  gods  "  ;  to  their  custom  of 
deifying  attributes  of  character,  frames  of  mind, 
and  conditions  of  IkxIj*,  so  that  "  Resurrection  " 
(Annstosis)b  would  seem  to  them  to  be  only 
another  addition  to  their  pantheon,  which  al- 
ready included  44  Pitv,"  44  Modcstv,"  "Humour," 
44  Persuasion,"  "Impulse,"  ic.  (Pausan.  i.  17). 
I*astly,  there  is  an  appropriate  allusion  to  to 
fftioy,  an  expression  which  would  commend 
itself  to  his  philosophical  audience,  but  which 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
an  equally  appropriate  appeal  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Stoic  poets  Aratus  and  Cloanthes  (t&v 
icaff  vfias  woirirvv),  who  had  proclaimed  the  uni- 
versal fatherhood  of  Zeus.  The  amount  of 
illustration  which  has  been  gathered  together 
from  classical  sources  by  such  writers  as  Wet- 
stein,  Convbeare  and  Howson,  and  Kenan  (not  to 
mention  the  numerous  commentators  on  the 
Acts),  is  sutHcient  evidence  how  true  to  local 
colouring  is  this  description  of  St.  Paul's  visit 
to  Athens,  even  iu  the  finest  touches.  When 
we  turn  from  Athens  to  Ephesus  (xix.  1  s</.), 
the  indication  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narra- 
tive is  equally  complete.  Here  however  the 
verification  is  found  more  in  ancient  inscriptions 

k  Compare  the  account  of  the  Hussion  revolt  in  ls26 
(Alison's  History  of  Kurojx,  ii.  p.  239) :  •'  Meanwhile  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  deeming  their  victory  secure,  began 
to  hoist  their  real  colours.  Cries  of  'Constantine  <iwd 
the  (hnttitution'  broke  from  their  ranks.  'What  is 
that } '  said  the  men  to  each  other.  *  L>o  yon  not  know  ? ' 
said  one; 'it  Is  the  Empress  (ConstitouUia).'  'Not  at 
alt,'  replied  a  third ;  '  it  is  the  carriage  in  which  the 
emperor  Is  to  drive  at  his  coronation.'  " 


than  in  extant  literature.  The  recent  excava- 
tions at  Kphesus  more  especially  have  added 
largely  to  our  stores  of  illustrations.  On  this 
subject  see  a  paper  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
in  the  Contemporary  /.VnV/,  May  1S78,  p.  '2'.' 2 
We  have  mention,  in  .St.  Luke's  account, 
of  the  magical  books,  of  which  we  read  else- 
where under  the  name  'E^tVia  ypdnfiara:  of 
the  chief  buildings  of  the  city,  not  only  the 
Temple  of  Artemis  but  the  Great  Theatre,  with 
which  the  recent  excavations  have  made  us 
familiar;  of  the  great  officials  of  the  city  an  I 
province — the  proconsul  as  the  chief  imperial 
magistrate,  the  town-clerk  as  the  chief  muni- 
cipal authority,  and  the  Asiarchs  as  the  princi- 
pal religious  functionaries;  of  the  court  days, 
by  implication  divided  into  two,  the  regular  and 
the  special,  ns  we  know  to  have  been  the  case; 
nbove  all,  of  the  prevailing  cultus  of  the  place 
44  Artemis  of  the  Ephesiaus  "  dominates  every- 
where. The  characteristic  religious  phraseology 
of  her  worshipers  is  reproduced — the  city  i> 
the  "  temple-sweeper,"  the  verger,  of  the  44  great 
goddess;"  the  silver  models  of  her  shrine  which 
were  carried  away  as  keepsakes  by  pilgrims  to 
Ephesus,  appear  in  the  narrative;  the  imago 
which  44  fell  down  from  Zeus*'  has  its  plate 
there  ;  everything  is  strictly  in  keeping. 

These  instances  of  geograjdiical  and  historical 
propriety  are  taken  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
classical  writers  and  inscriptions.  Hut  the 
pictures  relating  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  are 
found  to  be  drawn  with  equal  fidelity,  where 
we  can  test  them.  Of  topographical  accuracy 
an  example  will  be  given  preseutly  in  the 
vivid  description  of  a  scene  which  takes  place  in 
the  Temple  area  (p.  .1H).  The  historical  fidelity 
of  the  narrative  may  be  illustrated  by  the  part 
assigned  to  the  Sadducees.  It  is  not  among 
the  high-priests  and  leaders  of  the  hierarchy  that 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  a  Sndducean  pre- 
dominance. Yet  the  author  of  the  Acts  boldly 
represents  the  high-priestly  circle  as  members  of 
this  sect  (iv.  1,  v.  17);  and  this  representation 
is  confirmed  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  xx.  9.  1).  Moreover  it  has  been  more 
than  once  observed  that,  whereas  the  Pharisees 
are  the  chief  opponents  of  Christ  and  His 
disciples  iu  the  Gospels,  the  Sadducees  take  the 
lead  in  the  Acts,  and  that  this  change  is  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  of  the  Apostles  making 
the  Resurrection  the  foundation  of  their  preach- 
ing, and  thus  striking  at  the  root  of  Sadducan 
doctrine.  From  this  |>oint  of  view,  it  is  notice- 
able that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  the  sect 
of  the  Sadducees  is  not  mentioned  by  name  bv 
St.  John,  the  most  virulent  opposition  of  the 
high-priestly  party  led  by  Caiaphas  begins  first 
at  the  |Kiint  where  we  should  expect  it  to  begin, 
after  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
(John  xi.  47  ),  and  that  it  wo*  a  main  object 
with  them  to  put  Lazarus  to  death  (John  xii.  I'  - 
ll) and  thus  get  rid  of  this  evidence  for  a  resur- 
rection. Accordingly  the  course  of  events  a< 
related  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  St.  Paul 
pleads  before  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxiii.  1  */.),  is  perfectly  coasi stent  and  evi- 
dently historical.  The  Apostle  had  offended  the 
Sadducean  high  -  priest  Ananias,  who  presided; 
and  he  recovered  his  position  with  his  audience 
by  declaring  that  he  and  his  forefathers  were 
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Pharisees,  and  that  the  main  subject  of  hi>  con- 
dition was  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection, 
which  the  Pharisees  held  iu  common  with  him. 
fh:i»  dividing  the  Assembly  and  securing  (as  it 
would  apj>ear)  the  support  of  the  majority. 
Whether  this  declaration  was  strictly  defensible 
(u  it  was  certainly  true),  1  need  not  stop  to 
inquire ;  but  it  is  what  a  sagacious  man  would 
naturally  do  uuder  the  circumstances,  and  the 
tact  that  it  is  frankly  recorded  is  a  token  of  the 
narrator's  reracity. 

Theeridence  then  iu  favour  of  the  authenticity 
rf  the  narrative  is  far  fuller  and  more  varied 
taan  we  had  any  right  to  expect,  but  certain 
Mjedims  have  been  taken,  which  it  ii  necessary 
to  remove. 

(i.)  Thus  it  is  asserted  that  the  dictum  is 
the  nine  throughout,  and  that  therefore  the 
speeches  ascribed  to  the  principal  characters 
are  unhistorical.  It  is  Dot  Stephen  or  Peter 
<r  Paul  who  speaks,  but  Luke  or  pseudo-Luke 
himself.  L>ng  lists  of  words  and  modes  of 
etpnsMno  have  been  drawn  up,  which  are 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  writer's  style. 
The-*  extend  over  the  whoie  of  the  Gospel 
as  well  as  the  Acts.  There  is  frequently  very 
great  exaggeration  in  these  lists  (e.g.  Super- 
natural Rclyvm,  iii.  pp.  72  140  sq.,  Sic). 
Irrelevant  expressions  are  included  ;  Septuagint 
quotations  are  treated  as  if  they  were  the 
•urrator's  own  language;  words  used  in  wholly 
•iineiyot  senses  (c..j.  &hh<^  "  footstep,"  and  fin/t*, 
"tribunal")  are  treated  as  parallels;  terms 
vhii-h  are  necessitated  by  the  subject-matter  are 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  author  ;  the 
>«mHV»ne*t  words  in  the  language  are  invested 
with  a  special  value.  Thus  an  entirely  false 
impression  is  conveyed.  Hut.  after  all  these 
spurious  examples  r.re  *et  a*ide,  there  is  a 
<?rtain  residuum  of  resemblance  in  the  diction 
e.j.  Ukebusch,  p.  3.")  .57.).  Characteristic 
%-ords  and  phrases  of  the  author  appear  iu  the 
•pee.?he>.  as  well  as  in  the  narrative  portion. 
But  tins  was  inevitable.  It  was  impossible  that 
'he  speeches  could  be  reported  word  for  word. 
Sometimes  they  must  have  been  spoken  in 
Aramaic;  in  other  cases  only  shorthand  and 
^rajinentary  reports  were  in  the  author's 
aaals;  in  others  again  he  may  have  beard 
'■hrai  by  word  of  mouth;  in  all  probably 
'htr  were  much  abridged.  A  certain  infusion 
■f  his  own  phraseology  was  a  natural  c«»n- 
**qnence,  and  it  does  not  affect  their  substantial 
*xnraey.  It  appears  even  in  the  example 
'•hkh  I  have  already  given  of  an  evidently 
Pauline  utterance — the  speech  to  the  Kphesian 
'iJ«rs  at  Miletus.  The  measure  of  the  extent 
'«  which  it  would  affect  the  language  is  seen 
<y  the  example  of  the  Third  Gosj>el.  Here  we 
'•r»  able  to  compare  St.  Luke's  account  with 
tt«  parallel  narratives  of  the  two  other 
\njoptists:  and  the  historical  character  remains, 
r"  twithsLaoding  the  literary  editing  of  the  thin! 
■'TUJgflist.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
"  dralt  more  freely  with  his  materials  in  the 
\rii,  where  we  have  no  such  means  of  testing 
tiiflE.  Indeed,  as  he  was  nearer  to  the  events 
more  familiar  with  the  persons,  we  should 
•tpert*  >f  anything,  a  closer  adherence  to  the 
t  rm  in  which  he  received  the  reports. 

(>i.)  A  second  objection,  or  rather  a  second 
i.aa*  of  objections,  is  based  on  the  representation 


here  given  of  the  principal  ngents  in  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Church,  more  especially  of  the 
relations  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  aud 
their  respective  followers.  These  objections 
start  from  the  assumption  that  there  was  an 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  Apostle- 
of  the  Circumcision  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  that  their  views  of  Christianity  were 
diametrically  opposed ;  and  that  the  former 
never  cmancijiated  themselves  from  a  strictly 
Judaic  and  national  conception  of  Christ".. 
Kingdom,  whereas  the  idea  of  the  latter  was 
cosmopolitan  and  universal.  The  author  of  the 
Acts,  it  is  assumed,  living  at  a  later  date,  was 
desirous  of  finding  a  meeting  point  for  conflicting 
parties,  and  thus  invented  positions,  words,  and 
action*  for  the  chief  Ajx>stles,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  accord.  His  aim  was  conciliation,  and 
he  twisted  or  forged  history  accordingly.  This 
is  too  wide  a  question  f«.r  discussion  here.  The 
objection  indicated  involves?  a  petitio  principii. 
Our  chief  authority  for  the  relations  existing 
between  the  leading  A|>o*tles  is  this  very  Book 
itself.  We  can  only  say  that  to  ourselves  such 
passages  as  1  Cor.  i.  12  s</.,  23;  Gal.  i.  18,  ii. 
0  14  .«</..  seem  to  indicate  a  substantial 
harmony  in  principle  between  the  two  supposed 
antagonists;'  that  they  are  placed  on  the  same 
level  by  the  two  earliest  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers  (Clem.  Kom.  .">;  Ignat.  Rom.  4),  and  are 
quoted  as  of  equal  authority  by  the  third 
(Polyc  Phil.  2.  6,  &c);  that  the'main  stream 
of  Christian  historv  betravs  no  evidence  of  this 

■  « 

fundamental  antagonism  as  the  substratum  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  that  the  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  nn  obviously  fictitious 
narrative,  which  ennnot  date  U'fore  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century,  though  doubtless 
even  from  the  apostolic  times  there  were  some 
extreme  men  who  used  the  names  of  the  two 
A]>ostles  as  party  watchwords. 

According  to  this  conception  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  impossible  that  St.  Peter 
should  have  seen  the  vision  obliterating  the 
distinction  of  meats  clean  and  unclean,  which 
led  to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  or  that  St. 
Paul  should  have  taken  part  in  the  Nazarite 
vows,  and  so  have  been  guilty  of  complicity 
with  Jewish  customs,  on  his  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  Above  all,  the  representation  of 
the  attitudes  of  the  respective  leaders  at  the 
so-called  apostolic  council  is  called  in  question, 
both  as  impossible  in  itself  and  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  notices  of  what  is  apparently  the  same 
occasion  in  Gal.  ii.  1- 10. 

As  regards  the  apostolic  council,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  full  consideration 
of  the  question  in  my  Galatians,  p.  123  tq.  The 
subject  is  too  long  for  discussion  here.  It  has 
been  treated  from  various  points  of  view,  not 
only  in  Introductions,  Apostolic  Histories,  and 
Commentaries,  but  also  in  separate  articles 
and  monographs.  Among  the  latter  arc  Grimm, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1880,  lift.  3;  Hilgeufeld,  Zcitschr. 


rSofir  a*  regard*  St.  Peter's  attitude  towards  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  and  grace,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  Arts  represents  him  as  adopting  It  (xv.  9, 11),  Just  as 
the  Kpistle  bearing  his  name  (1  Peter  1.  5.9,  13,  kc.) 
adopts  It,  though  not  giving  it  the  same  special  promi- 
nence, and  as  Indeed  it  is  distinctly  implied  that  he 
adopted  It  in  St.  Paul's  argument  Ual.  ii.  14. 
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/.  Wiw.  T/icol.  1856,  }>.  74  ii/..  p.  317  ; 
Moisten,  Zum  Ktaajclium  des  Paulua  u.  </-•.■>• 
Petrus,  18G8  ;  Holtzinaun,  Zeitsehr.  f.  Whs. 
Thcol.  1882,  p.  436  sq.,  188.5,  p.  129  ;  Keim. 
.4»<s  Urchristenthum,  p.  64  57. ;  Lipsius  in 

Srhenkcl's  Pibellexikon,  i.  p.  194  sq. :  PuYidercr, 
Jahrl>.  f.  Protest.  Thcol.  Ib8:%  p.  78  sq.,  p.  241  */.; 
Keuss, 'Revue  da  Thcolojie,  1858,  1859;  K.  Schmidt 
in  Herzog-Plitt,  Rail  Encyhl.  i.  p.  575,  1877  ; 
Srhncckenburger,  Stnd.  u.  Krit.  1855,  p.  554 sq. ; 
Volkmar,  Theol.  Zeitsehr.  aus  d.  Sehweiz,  1885, 
p.  33  sq. ;  Weiz.>'acker,  Jahrb.  f.  PaUsch.  The<A. 
1*73,  p.  191  57.  ;  Wittichen,  Jahrb.  f.  Protest. 
Theol.  1877,  p.  G53  sq.  Sec  also  other  references 
in  Holtzmann,  /.  c.  p.  43>J  sq.  The  opinions  of 
Baur,  Lechler,  Neander,  Kitschl,  Schwegler. 
Zellcr,  and  others,  will  be  found  in  their  several 
works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article  ;  and 
the  question  is  discussed  at  length  in  some  of 
the  Commentaries  (<•.</.  Ovorbeck  and  Nbsgcn). 

But  it  so  happens  that  at  the  very  two  jwints 
in  the  narrative  where  St.  Paul  is  represented  as 
making  the  largest  concessions  to  the  Judaic 
Christians,  and  where  therefore  the  author  is 
supposed  to  diverge  most  widely  from  historical 
truth  in  order  to  gratify  this  assumed  motive, 
we  tind  in  the  character  of  the  context  indica- 
tions which,  in  any  other  ca>e,  would  he 
regarded  as  striking  evidences  of  veracity  in 
an  ancient  narrator.  These  are  the  account  of 
the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  including  this 
apostolic  council  in  the  15th  chapter,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Apostle  on  his  last  visit  to  thh. 
same  place  in  the  21st  chapter. 

(1.)  The  account  of  the  apostolic  council  is 
preceded  by  one  avowal  of  weakness  in  the  fac- 
tions and  quarrels  in  the  Church  (xv.  1,  2  sq.), 
and  succeeded  by  another  in  the  contention  and 
sejiaration  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  (xv.  3G  sq.). 
These  frank  confessions  at  all  events  afford  a 
strong  presumption  of  truthfulness.  The  whole 
narrative  is  essentially  simple,  straightforward, 
and  natural,  as  a  record  of  events.  The  princi- 
pal speakers,  Peter  and  James,  express  opinions 
and  use  language,  as  we  have  seen,  which  at  all 
events  present  resemblauces  to  the  Epistles 
extant  in  their  names.  The  "apostolic  decree" 
bears  such  manifest  traces  of  genuineness,  and 
would  have  been  so  impossible  at  a  late  date, 
that  few  even  of  those  who  impugn  the  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Paul's  action  have  ventured  to 
question  it.  The  relative  positions  of  Peter  and 
James  harmonise  with  the  circumstances,  the 
official  superiority  of  James  at  Jerusalem  being 
recognised.  The  relative  positions  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  show  still  more  subtle  traces  of 
authenticity,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
Where  the  author  is  narrating  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  order  Paul  and  Barnabas,"  which 
would  be  natural  to  him,  is  adopted  (xv.  2,  '11, 
35);  but  where  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is 
interested,  as  in  the  order  of  hearing  accorded 
to  the  two  (xv.  12),  and  again  in  the  apostolic 
letter  itself  (xv.  25),  the  order  is  reversed — 
Barnabas  being  the  older  disciple,  aud  better 
known  to  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem.  As  a 
minor  indication  of  truthfulness  again,  we  mav 
mention  that  Peter  here,  and  here  only  in  the 
Acts  (in  the  speech  of  James),  is  called  by  his 
Hebraic  name  in  its  Hebraic  form  "  Symcon " 
(conip.  2  Pet.  i.  1).  Indeed,  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  such  that  no  one  would  have  hesitate  1  to 


accept  it  as  a  genuine  record,  if  this  preposses- 
sion as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Apostle? 
at  this  crisis  had  not  stood  in  the  way. 

(2.)  The  same  is  true  of  the  later  incident 
the  concession  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  matter  of  the  Nazarite  vow.-, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
The   account   is  preceded  by  a  diary  of  th 
voyage  to  Caesarea  (xxi.  1-8)  and  the  sr  j.nirn 
in  Caesarea  (xxi.  9-14),  which   is  singul.r  v 
plain,  straightforward,  and  lifelike,  which  sati-- 
lies  every  test  of  truthfulness,  aud  which  iti  t.  i  1  -  - 
purposel'cssness  of  the  incidental  touches  is  only 
explicable  as  a  narrative  of  an  eye-witness.  Thb 
is  especially  true  likewise  of  the  verse  imme- 
diately preceding  the  visit  (xxi.  1*5),  which  re- 
cords the  journey  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem. 
"  taking  with  us  one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  a  primi- 
tive disciple,  with  whom  we  were  to  1  >l^c." 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  mention  of  Mnason. 
of  whom  we  never  hear  again,  except  that  tli 
fact  struck  the  narrator.    The  whole  account 
again  belongs  to  the  "we"  sections,  an  I  mani- 
fests the   life-like   character   which  pervades 
these  sections.     Moreover,  it  is  allusive.  It 
omits  to  explain  certain  points  to  the  reader, 
because  they  were  obvious  to  the  writer.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  reference  to  "  the  seven 
days"  (xxi.  27),  which  has  puzzled  the  com 
mentators.    Again,  the  narrative  of  the  tuinn1- 
in  the  Temple,  which  follows,  is  not  only  full  ■  l 
life,  but  (what  is  more  important)  instinct  with 
local  colouring.    The  alarm  that  the  Apostle 
had   introduced    the  Gentile  Tropin mus,  the 
Kphesian,  into  the  Temple,  is  illustrated  by  M. 
Ganneau's  discovery  (Palestine  Exploration  Fun  J. 
1871,  pp.  132  sq.f  172  sq.)  of  the  inscription  <>u 
the  stone  barrier  (SpwpaxTos)  which  divided  ot: 
the   Court    of  the    Israelites,  forbidding  any 
foreigner  to  pass  it  on  pain  of  death,  as  cor- 
rectly recorded  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xv.  11.5; 
comp.  Pell.  Jud.  v.  5.  2,  vi.  2.  4);  and  hence 
doubtless  St.  Paul  drew  his  illustration  of  th* 
middle  wall  of  partition  (rb  ixta6Toi\oP  to'v 
fppayfiov)    separating    Jew    and    Gentile  in 
Ephes.  ii.  14,  not  without  a  remembrance  (iv< 
may  well  suppose)  of  this  incident  of  Trophimus 
the'  Ephesian,  which  was  the  beginning  of  hi 
captivity.    Again,  in  the  tumult  which  follow*, 
tiie  same  characteristics  are  still  more  promi- 
nent.    The    "tribune."    the    "cohort."  th< 
"descent"  (r.  12),  the  "steps."  the  «•  fortress" 
— what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?    A  minute 
topographical  knowledge  underlies  the  narr.i- 
tivc.    The  tower  of  Antonia,  dominating  the 
Temple  area  and  ascended  thence  by  a  long  tiight 
of  stairs,  with  the  armed  cohort  stationed  there 
to  keep  order  during  the  Festivals  (Joseph.  P.  ■/. 
ii.  12.  1,  tt}$  'PaficuKris  <nrf'tpas  vwip  r^v  rov  Itpol 
irroav  i<pt<rruar\i,  (voirkoi  Si  itl  ras  iopras 
xapa<pv\6LTT0v<ri  k.t.K.),  are  the  facts  familiar 
to  the  writer  which  explain  and  vivify  the  inci- 
dents.   But  they  are  assumed,  not  stated.  Cp«r. 
this  follows  immediately  the  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  pretender,  who,  as   we   learn  from 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  8.  ti;  P.J.  ii.  13.  5),  some 
three  years  before  this  time  had  threatened 
Jerusalem.    He  had  disappeared,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him.     What  more  likely 
than  that  the  Roman  captain  should  suppose 
that  he  had  started  up  again  to  disturb  the 
peace  ?    The  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
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here  is  altogether  natural  and  unstudied.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  a  writer 
id  the  2nd  century  would  be  capable  of  the  very 
subtle  and  ingenious  artifice  which  would  be 
involved  in  this  reference,  if  the  narrative  were 
li-.t  genuine  ?  In  fact  the  whole  of  this  passage 
I* (on  and  after  the  account  of  the  Nazaritc 
v.jws  hangs  together  ;  and  it  is  market!  through- 
out with  many  and  various  tokens  of  authenticity. 

Net  unconnected  with  the  objection  based  on 
t no  conciliatory  tendency  of  the  Book,  is  the 
*upj>o*ed  piralielism  between  the  careers  of  the 
tNvu  .\]<o»tles  in  the  former  and  latter  parts  of 
the  narrative  respectively.  Paul  is  miraculously 
ndeasrd  from  prison  at  Philippi  (xvi.  26  57.), 
*  Peter  was  at  Jerusalem  (xii.  0  57.).  Paul 
strikes  the  sorcerer  Elymas  blind  (xiii.  6  57.), 
.is  Peter  struck  the  liars  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
dead  (v.  1  s>/.).  Sick  persons  are  healed  by 
handkerchiefs  and  aprons  brought  from  the  body 
of  Paul  (xix.  11  */.),  as  they  are  healed  by  the 
■shadow  uf  Peter  falling  upon  them  (v.  15).  And 
*o  forth.  When  the  incidents  are  extracted 
from  their  contexts  and  marshalled  in  pairs, 
thty  produce  a  great  impression,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  able  critics  of  different 
schools  have  laid  stress  on  this  parallelism.  On 
nearer  examination,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  indication  that  this  design  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  concealed  the  fact,  if  he  had  enter- 
tained it.  Nor,  except  in  the  miraculous 
Mease  from  prison,  is  there  any  close  corre- 
*}<ondenc* ;  and  in  this  case  the  effect  of  the 
)-aralMi>m,  as  an  indication  of  any  such  pur- 
pose, is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  a  third  mira- 
culous release  from  prison,  earlier  than  either, 
a  recorded  (v.  19),  in  which  "the  Apostles" 
laterally  are  inrolved.  But  in  fact  parallelisms 
far  more  close  are  common  in  history. 

(ui.)  But  a    -wholly  different  objection  has 
been  urged  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Book. 
Several  persons  and  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  hare  a  place  likewise  in  Josephus.    As  the 
two  writers  were  treating  of  the  history  of  the 
same  country  during  the  same  period,  we  should 
hardly    have    expected    it   to   be  otherwise. 
Bat  it  is  urged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
borrowed  from  Josephus,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  St.  Luke.    This  objection  was  started 
bv  Holtxmann  (Zeitschr.  f.   Wiss.  Thai.  xvi. 
[i$73],  p.  85  #7.),  and  followed  up  by  Krenkel 
(■''.  p.  441  sq.y,  by  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Pwiwjun  (Fortnightly  Review,  1877,  p.  502  *</.), 
and  by  Keim  ( Urchristenthum,  p.  1  «?.,  1878). 
H«!tzmann  was  answered  by  Schiirer  (Zeitschr. 
J.  Wis*.  Theol.  xix.  [1876],  p.  574  s?.),  to  whom 
he  made  a  counter-reply  (ib.  xx.  [1877],  p.  535 
*■/.).    As  regards  the  narrative  of  facts,  the 
divergences    between  the  two  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Indeed, 
the  genuineness  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  has 
teen  assailed  on  two  wholly  different  aud  irre- 
concilable  grounds.     On   the   one   hand,  its 
coincidences  with  Josephus  are  taken  to*  prove 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  late  pretender ;  on  the 
Uh«r  hand,  its  divergences  from  this  same  his- 
torian are  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  narra- 
tive is  inauthentic.    The  attempt  to  reconcile 
these  two  contradictory  grounds  of  attack  by 
the  supposition  that  when  the  author  followed 
Jo^phus,  he   trusted   his   memory   and  was 


betrayed  by  it,  will  hardly  carry  conviction  to 
any  one.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is 
an  unproved  assumption  that,  wherever  there 
are  divergences  between  the  two,  Josephus  is 
right  and  St.  Luke  is  wrong.  Probabilities  are 
often  the  other  way.  When,  for  instance, 
Josephus  (/>'.  J.  ii.  13.  5)  gives  the  number  of 
the  sienrii  who  followed  the  Egyptian  as  30,000, 
and  the  author  of  the  Acts  as  4000,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  smaller 
number  to  the  larger.  Moreover,  Jasephus  is 
not  always  consistent  with  himself  in  his  dif- 
ferent works,  and  is  full  of  inaccuracies  when 
dealing  with  O.  T.  history  (Diet,  of  Christ. 
Bio/jr.  s.  v.  Josephus,  iii.  pp.  445,  455).  As 
regards  resemblances  of  diction,  no  coincidences 
have  been  alleged  which  make  out  even  a  prima* 
facie  case  of  plagiarism.  Thus,  when  Holtz- 
mann  compares  Ant.  xx.  5.  1  (4>d8ov  rrjs 
'lovtalas  twtTpoirtvovTos)  with  Luke  iii.  1 
(rrytuovtvovTOS  Tlovrtov  niAdVou  ttjj  'lovtalas), 
or  when  Krenkel  sets  side  by  side  Josephus' 
account  of  his  own  boyhood  ( Yit.  2)  with  St. 
Luke's  account  of  Christ's  childhood  (ii.  42  sq.), 
laying  stress  on  the  occurrence  of  such  words 
as  "intelligence"  (avvtaii)  and  "progress" 
(irpoKoymtr),  and  on  the  fact  that  the  one  was 
fourteen  years  old  (*a?s  &v  irtpl  rtaaapfaxai- 
StKorov  trot)  and  the  other  twelve  (art  iyivtro 
i-ruv  Swittca  .  .  .  tnrtfitiy«y  'lt)<rovs  6  itoij),  or 
when  the  nuthor  of  Sujxrnatnrul  Religion  calls 
attention  to  the  dedication  of  Josephus*  treatise 
Against  Apion  to  Epaphroditus,  whom  he  desig- 
nates updrivr*  ayfpwv,  as  Theophilus  is  desig- 
nated KpdriffTt  by  St.  Luke,  and  then  ransacks 
the  preface  of  Josephus,  which  extends  over 
several  pages,  to  find  words  such  as  vapaxo\ov- 
Otiv,  auToVrrji,  curpijSwf,  iwix*tpuv%  we  are  able 
to  measure  the  value  of  this  objection.  To  take 
the  last  case.  The  epithet  KpdrioTot  is  very 
common  as  applied  to  persons  in  high  jiosition  ; 
it  occurs  many  times,  for  instance,  in  the 
inscriptions  in  Wood's  Fphesus.  In  one  single 
inscription  (Great  Theatre,  No.  17)  it  is  found, 
twice  within  six  lines,  applied  to  two  different 
persona  (Mttioros  6  Kpdvurros,  KopryXltp 
TtptlffKtp  t£  Kparlartp  atdhnrdrtf) ;  and  in 
another  (City  and  Suburbs,  No.  5),  twice  within 
four  lines,  applied  to  four  different  jwrsons, 
three  of  them  being  women  (TltiBidSos  ttji 
tcparlirrris  vtotiktjj,  Apdttoyroi  Itno-ardrpas 
Statrltos  rwv  Kparl(rreey).  Again,  in  every 
case  the  words  used  by  both  these  writers  in 
common  are  the  obvious  words  to  express  the 
things  signified,  as  any  lexicon  will  show ;  and 
where  two  authors  are  dwelling  on  similar 
topics  (e.g.  the  authorities  for  contemporary  or 
nearly  contemporary  history),  they  cannot  fail 
to  employ  similar  language;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
explain  how  any  one  who  could  write  the  Third 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  should  be  driven  t-i 
Josephus  to  replenish  his  vocabulary  with  such 
ordinary  words  as  "attempt,"  "accurately," 
"eye-witness,"  "  observe,"  and  the  like. 

(iv.)  Another  objection  to  the  genuineness 
aud  authenticity  of  the  narrative  is  the  alleged 
fact  that  it  contains  certain  unhistorical  state- 
ments. For  the  most  part  however  the  errors 
adduced  do  not  affect  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian himself.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  St.  Stephen's  speech,  as  tested  by 
the   Old    Testament,    contaius   several  inac- 
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curacies.    These  would  doubtless  require  con- 
sideration, it'  we  were  discussing  the  nature  and 
limits  of  inspiration;  but  tor  the  question  of  the 
veracity  of  the  author  they  have  no  value  at 
all.    We  have  no  grouud  for  supposing  that  he 
was  in  any  degree  responsible  for  them.  Nearly 
all  the  alleged  historical  errors   are  of  this 
kind.      The  speakers  are  to  blame,  not  the 
author  who  records  their  speeches.    One  or  two 
examples,  however,  do  not  belong  to  this  class. 
The  chief  and  most  formidable  of  such  historical 
difficulties  is  connected  withTheudas,  thereligious 
insurgent  or  pretender,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  3»J)  as  having 
Wen  put  to  death  4i  aforetime  "  (wpb  tovtwv  r£»v 
rjfitpwy),  and  his  followers,  about  four  huudred 
in  number,  dispersed.    A  person  of  this  name 
appears  likewise  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  5.  1), 
where  he  is  described  as  a  wizard  (yoiji),  who 
pretended  that  he  was  a  prophet ;  undertook  to 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  so  that  it  might 
be  traversed  dryahod ;  and  was  followed  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people  (rbv  rKtierov 
Sx^oy).    The  procurator  Fad  us  promptly  sent 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  after  him.    The  leader 
himself  was  beheaded,  aud  of  his  followers  some 
were  slain  and  others  captured  alive.    It  is 
assumed  that  the  Theudas  of  Josephus  is  the 
same  with  the  Theudas  of  St.  Luke ;  and  if  so, 
there  is  an  insuperable  chronological  discrepancy. 
The  procurator  Fadus  entered  upon  his  office 
A.D.  44,  but  the  Theudas  of  St.  Luke  must  be  , 
placed  long  before  this  time  :  for  (1)  the  speecii 
of  Gamaliel  itself  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  some 
years  earlier,  and  (2)  Gamaliel  describes  the 
insurrection  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  as  subse- 
quent to  that  of  Theudas  (vcr.  37,/i«to  tovtov), 
and  the  insurrection  of  Judas  certainly  took 
place  "  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,"  i.e.  soon  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1.  I, 
xx.  f>.  2 ;  B.  J.  ii.  17.  8).    Though  the  narrative  I 
of  Josephus  is  disfigured  by  demonstrable  errors 
and  inaccuracies,  yet  it  is' hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  been  mistaken  here.    We  must 
therefore  suppose  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  t-j  be 
a  different  person,  as  Origen  does  (c.  Ccl$.  i.  57, 
0«u8ar  wpb  tt)s  ytrtfftots  'l-ncov  y*yor*  rtr  vapa 
'lovSaiots).    Beyond  the  name  there  is  no  close 
resemblance ;    "and   Theudas   contracted  from 
Theodorus,  Theodotus,  Theodosins  (frequently  | 
written   Theudorus,    Theudotus,  Theudosius), 
as  the  Greek   equivalent  to   several  Hebrew  i 
names — Jonathan,    Mattaniah,   Matthias    Na-  , 
thanael,  &c. — would  be  commonly  affected  by  j 
the  Jews   (on   these   names,   Theodorus,  &c.  [ 
nmong  the  Jews,  see  Znnz,  Oesamm.  Schriften,  ii.  I 
pp.  6,  7,  10,  22).    Josephus  himself  mentions 
four  pretenders  named  Simon,  and  three  named 
Judas — these   last  all   within  ten   years  (see 
Gloag,  i.  p.  197).      The  Theudas  of  Gamaliel, 
therefore,  will  probably  have  been  one  of  the 
many  pretenders  of  whom  Josephus  speaks  as 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  nation  about  this 
time  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  10.  8;  /»'.  J.  ii.  4.  1), 
without  however  giving  their  names.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for   the  solution  of 
Wieseler  (6'ynopsi?,  p.  90  *q.,  Eng.  trans.),  who, 
on  the  ground  of  the  name,  would  identify  him 
with   Matthias   the   son  of  Margalothus,  an 
insurgent  in  the  time  of  Herod  ;  for  this  person 
has  a  prominent  place  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii. 
0.  2  »/.).     In  connexion  with  this  charge  of 


falsification  the  language  respecting  Judas  »t 
Galilee,  attributed  to  Gamaliel  in  the  context, 
deserves  notice.  He  speaks  of  Judas'  rebellion 
as  coming  to  nothing.  This  was  natural  enough 
on  the  lips  of  Gamaliel  before  the  sequel  had 
revealed  itself,  but  would  be  out  of  place  at  a 
later  date ;  for  two  sons  of  this  rebel  leader. 
James  and  Simon,  broke  out  in  rebellion  under 
Claudius,  and  were  crucified  by  the  procuratinr 
Tiberius  Alexander  (Ant.  xx.  .'».  2);  while  a  thir  l 
son,  Menahem,  headed  a  formidable  rebellion 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewisli 
war,  and  he  too  was  put  to  death  (B.  J.  ii.  17. 
8        See  Nosgen,  p.  146  »(].). 

6.  The  Time  and  Plate  of  Writing.— What 
was  the  date  of  the  Acts  ?    To  this  we  can  give 
no  certain  answer.    It  has  been  shown  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  history  is  intentional,  thai 
there  is  no  abruptness  in  it,  and  that  therefore 
we  cannot  draw  any  inference  from  it,  as  though 
the  book  were  written  at  the  point  of  time 
where  the  narrative  closes  (p.  27).    This  in- 
dication of  date  having  failed  us,  no  clue  remains. 
The  fancv  of  Hug  and  others  that  avrn  4<rrly 
tpvuoi  (•"'  this  is  desert  ")  in  viii.  26  refers  t. 
the  destruction  of  Gaza  immediately  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  1),  and 
therefore  points  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  aboux 
A.I).  80,  is  based  on  a  misconception.    The  word* 
are  perhaps   not  the  author's  own,  but  the 
Angel's,  and  they  certainly  refer  not  to  the  city, 
but  to  the  road.    They  would  thus  be  an  in- 
struction to  Philip  to  take  this  route,  because  it 
jessed  through  an  uninhabited  and  unfrequented* 
country,  where  he  would  be  unmolested  in  hi*, 
interview  with  the  Ethiopian.    The  Hook  itself 
contains  no  reference  to  any  event  later  than 
the  close  of  the  narrative  itself.    It  must  how  - 
ever have  been  written  later  than  the  Gospel, 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  investigate  the  date  of 
this  "  former  treatise."    Here  it  is  confidently 
assumed  that  the  turn  given  to  our  Lord's 
predictions  of  the  coming  troubles  (Luke  xxL 
20-24),  as  compared  with  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  other  Evangelists,  shows  that  this  Gosjiel 
was  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
I  am  unable  to  see  the  force  of  this  argument. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  seems  clearly  to 
be  indicated  in  Christ's  prophecies  in  the  other 
Evangelists  likewise,  and  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage does  not  seriously  affect  the  case.  Yet. 
though  the  reason  given  may  not  be  valid,  the- 
date  so  assigned  is  perhaps  not  far  wrong.     I  j 
would  at  all  events  be  a  probable  date  for  a 
writer  who  was  a  younger  disciple  and  a  personal 
follower  of  St.  Paul.    Not  a  few  of  those  who 
recognise  St.  Luke  as  the  author  of  the  work 
have  accepted  this  date  as  approximately  correct. 

The  place  of  writing  is  altogether  indeter- 
minable. Something  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
I'hilippi.  At  all  events"  the  writer  seems  t» 
hare  spent  some  time  there  (see  above,  p.  3.r>), 
and  the  use  of  the  first  person  at  this  point, 
without  any  explanation,  may  suggest  somv 
corresponding  local  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient.  Again  Antioch  is  far  from  im- 
probable, since  St.  Luke  according  to  an  old 
tradition  was  born  at  Antioch,  and  some  details 
connected  with  this  city  arc  given  with  ex- 
ceptional particularity  (vi.  ,r»,  xi.  26,  xiii.  I 
xv.  22  */.).  Again  Rome  has  a  certain  claim 
to  be  considered,  since  the  writer  accompanied 
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St  Paul  on  the  visit  with  which  the  narrative 
.  i*es.  Other  places  which  have  been  suggested, 
»uch  as  Alexandria  or  Ephesus,  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them. 

7.  Sources  of  Informatioiu—The  authorities 
of  which  the  writer  made  use  must  remain  a 
matter  of  speculation.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  the  preface  to  the  Gospel,  that  St.  Luke 
discarded  all  written  sources  of  information, 
»och  ns  any  memoirs  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching 
which  others  before  him  may  have  published, 
and  depended  entirely  on  oral  tradition,  aa 
received  directly  from  eye-witnesses.  It  does 
not  seein  to  me  "that  his  language  suggests  this 
strict  limitation.  The  44  tradition  '*  of  which  he 
there  speaks  might  be  written  as  well  as  oral. 
Nor  again,  even  supposing  that  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  ornl  communications  of  eye-wit- 
nesses in  the  first  treatise,  are  we  justified  in 
learning  him  to  have  acted  in  precisely  the 
same  way  in  composing  the  second.  As  a 
<ju«stion  of  probabilitv,  the  life  and  words  of 
Christ,  being  the  subject-matter  of  Christian 
teaching,  would  form  a  more  or  less  definite 
body  of  oral  tradition  ;  but  the  doings  of  the 
Apostles  had  no  such  importance  that  they 
Mioold  assume  this  form.  The  question  as 
regards  the  Acts  resolve*  itself  into  one  of 
internal  evidence  and  probability.  So  regarding 
it,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  some 
twits  at  least  (the  speech  of  Stephen  will  serve 
■ii  an  example),  he  must  have  used  written  notes 
uken  down  at  the  time;  for  this  speech  is  in- 
conceivable as  a  fiction,  and  almost  equally  so 
is  aa  oral  tradi  tion.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  common  use  of  shorthand  among  the  ancients, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  this  supposition  ; 
>iace  the  gravity  and  interest  of  the  defence  on 
soc'n  a  critical  occasion  must  have  impressed  itself 
■>n  all,  more  especially  on  the  disciples. 

The  materials   then   would  be  partly  oral, 
partly  written.  The  written  materials  would  be 
ftere  and  there  a  document,  such  as  the  letter  of 
the  apostolic  council  (xv.  2:i  so.);  here  and  there 
Dotes  of  speeches  taken  down  at  the  time  or 
immediately  afterwards ;  and  occasionally  also 
i lories  or  memoranda  of  facts,    besides  these, 
It  would  receive  a  large  amount  of  ornl  in- 
formation ;  and  for  some  portions  of  his  narra- 
tive he  was  himself  an  eye-witness.     His  chief 
authority  would  naturally  be  St.  Paul,  with 
*hom   at    different    epochs   he   spent  large 
tortious  of  time.     But  he  likewise  lodged  a 
tmsiderable  time  (vufpat  wKtlous)  with  Philip 
the  Evangelist  (xxi.  10),  and  from  him  he  may 
Uve  received  written  or  oral  information  re- 
specting the  earliest  history  of  the.  Church, 
ffier*  especially  the  doings  of  the  deacons,  in 
*nich  Philip  himself  *4pars  magna  fuit "  (viii. 
V-io>.     From  this  source  also  he  might  have 
!<rivfd  his  information  respecting  the  conversion 
•t  Cornelius,  for  Caesarea  seems  to  have  been 
Philip's  permanent  home  before  as  well  as  after 
this  event  (viii.  40,  xxi.  8).    For  portions  of 
this  earlier  history   also  he  may  have  been 
indebted  to  John  Mark,  in  whose  company  we 
^od  him  at  a  later  date  (Col.  iv.  10, 14  ;  Ph'ilem. 
-4;  coup.  2  Tim.  iv.  11).    For  all  that  related 
t>  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10)  and  to  St.  Peter  (1  Pet. 
r-  13),  Mark  would  be  n  competent  authority. 
His  intercourse  with  men   like  Timothy  and 
Tycaicns  also  must  have  been  considerable ;  nud  | 


they  may  have  supplied  information  for  the 
latter  part  of  his  narrative,  where  St.  Paul 
failed  him.  How  close  may  have  been  St.  Luke'.-* 
intimacv  with  any  of  the  Twelve,  wc  cannot 
say.  To  any  such  intimacy  we  find  no  reference 
within  the  compass  of  his  own  narrative;  but 
au  acquaintance  with  St.  Peter  afterwards,  at 
Rome,  is  consistent  with  the  notices. 

8.  The  .Votive  and  Design  of  the  WW*.— The 
motive  and  design  of  the  work  have  beeu  con- 
sidered already,  when  its  contents  were  under 
discussion.  Addressing  one  Theophilus,  either 
an  actual  person  or  an  imaginary  representative 
of  the  Christian  student,  St.  Luke  merely  pur- 
poses to  give  for  the  edification  of  his  readers  a 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  founda- 
tion to  its  establishment  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  world.  If  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
postulating  a  theological  principle  as  the  basis 
of  the  narrative,  it  would  be  the  continued 
working  and  presence  of  Jesus,  no  longer  in  the 
tlesh,  but  in  the  Church. 

But  a  large  number  of  recent  critics  have 
seen  in  this  work  a  motive  of  a  wholly  different 
kind.  They  have  regarded  it  as  written  with 
an  apologetic  or  conciliatory  purpose.  In  the 
present  case  these  two  epithets  come  to  the 
same  thiug.  For,  if  apolo<ietic,  it  was  intended 
either  to  defend  St.  Paul  from  the  charge  of 
hostility  to  the  Jews,  or  St.  Peter  from  the 
charge  of  opposition  to  the  free  admission  of  the 
Gentiles;  if  dneUiatonj,  its  motive  was  to  bring 
together  and  amalgamate  two  parties  in  the 
Christian  Church — the  Judaic,  which  clung  toi 
the  name  of  St.  P.  tor,  and  the  Gentile,  whose 
watchword  was  the  liberalism  of  St.  Paul. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  such  a  view  of 
the  purpose  is  consistent  with  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  work  and  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  Its  aim  would 
then  lie  the  correction  of  prevailing  misunder- 
standings. Such  was  the  position  of  Schneck- 
enbnrger  (1841),  who  was  the  first  to  emphasise 
the  real  or  supposed  parallelism  between  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  showing  the  apologetic 
design  of  the  author  ;d  but  he  himself  herewith 
maintains  the  substantial  credibility  of  the  ac- 
count. This  same  idea  however  was  adopted  hy 
the  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school,  who  occupied 
another  platform,  and  to  whom  it  was  a  con- 
venient weapon  for  their  destructive  warfare. 
Baur  {I'aulus,  p.  1  «</.,  184.">),  Scbwegler  {Das 
Sacha^mitolische  Zeitalter,  ii.  p.  7:1  sq.,  1846). 
and  Zeller  {JHe  Apostehjesehichte,  p.  316  a*/.. 
18.*>4),  all  took  this  parallelism  as  the  basis  of 
their  theories,  and  regarded  the  Book  as  the 
w«»rk  of  a  Paulino  Christian  in  the  2nd 
century,  whose  object  was  to  reconcile  parties, 
and  who  freely  invented  his  story  accordingly. 
Not  very  different  is  the  position  of  Hilgenfeld 
{Einleit'unq,  p.  576  *<].),  w  ho  takes  it  to  repre- 
sent *4  Unionist  Paulinism  "  not  earlier  than  tho 
close  of  the  1st  century.  Several  other  critics 
also,  without  going  to"  these  extremes,  have  re- 
garded the  narrative  as  coloured  by  this  41  con- 
ciliatory "  motive.  Thus  Kenan  {Les  Apotrcs, 
pp.  xiii.  sq.,  xxviii.  sr/.),  though  confidently 
ascribing  the  work  to  a  companion  of  St.  Paul, 


*  Baur  bad  previously  suRgesteil  the  Wea  of  this  "ten- 
dency" In  the  Tubing Zrittehr.  f.  Tkcol.  111.  p.  38  tq+ 
1836. 
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and  therefore  presumably  to  St.  Luke,  mid  em- 
ploying its  statements  as  generally  credible,  yet 
holds  that  the  representations  of  the  chief 
Apostles  are  highly  coloured,  so  as  to  produce 
an  impression  of  harmony  which  was  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facts.  Iu  answer  to  such  allegations 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  St.  Paul's  own  prac- 
tical maxim  of  "  becoming  all  things  to  all 
men,"  and  therefore  of  "  becoming  a  Jew  to  the 
.lews,"  covers  all  the  actions  ascribed  to  him  iu 
.St.  Luke's  narrative;  that  the  very  context,  in 
which  these  particular  actions  are  related, 
manifests,  as  I  have  already  shown  (p.  38),  uu- 
mistakeable  tokens  of  authenticity;  that  St. 
Paul's  language  and  conduct  in  dealing  with 
Gentile  converts  like  the  Galatians  is  n<>  stan- 
dard at  all  for  measuring  his  intercourse  with 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  generally 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  narrative  ought  to 
place  it  above  the  suspicion  of  any  conscious 
•  li>tortion  of  facts.  For  the  rest,  if  any  false 
impressions  were  abroad  about  the  relations  of 
the  t  wo  chief  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  the  writer  should  wish  to 
correct  them. 

9.  The  Chronology. — There  are  two  fixed 
points  in  the  chronology  of  the  Acts,  as  deter- 
mined by  contact  with  secular  history.  The 
first  of  these  is  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem (xi.  30,  xii.  25),  which  is  obviously  syn- 
chronous, or  nearly  so,  with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (xii.  23) ;  but  this  latter  event  is 
known  to  have  happened  A.n.  44  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xix.  8.  2).  The  second  is  St.  Paul's  appearance 
before  Kestus  and  consequent  voyage  to  Uome 
(xxvi.  32,  xxvii.  1).  This  occurred  immediately 
after  Festus  had  arrived  in  the  province.  But 
from  various  considerations  it  appears  that  the 
deposition  of  Felix  and  the  accessiou  of  Festus 
most  probably  happened  in  a.d.  GO,  and  must 
certainly  have  happened  close  upon  that  year ; 
see  Wieseler,  Chronul.  p.  66  sq. 

Besides  these  two  fixed  dates,  there  are  other 
references  to  events  in  secular  history  of  which 
the  date  indeed  is  not  definitely  determined, 
but  which  serve  as  rough  verifications.  Such 
are  the  great  famine  (xi.  28),  the  banishment  of 
the  Jews  from  Rome  (xviii.  2),  the  reign  of 
Aretas  at  Damascus  (ix.  25,  2  Cor.  xi.  32),  the 
proconsulship  of  Gallio  in  Achaia  (xviii.  12). 

Of  the  two  fixed  dates,  the  first — the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa — is  isolated,  and  renders  no 
assistance  in  the  general  scheme  of  chronology. 
But  the  second  is  of  the  highest  vaiue.  The 
notices  of  the  intervals  of  time  in  the  Acts  are 
fairly  continuous  from  the  apostolic  council 
(c.  xv)  to  the  end  of  the  Book.  Thus  by  work- 
ing backwards  from  the  accession  of  Festus  and 
the  journey  to  Pome  (a.d.  60),  we  are  able  to 
frame  a  skeleton  of  tiic  chronology  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  Book,  and  we  arrive  at  about  A.D.  51 
for  the  a|K>stolic  council.  From  this  point, 
still  working  backwards,  the  chronological 
notices  in  Gal.  i.  18,  ii.  1,  enable  us  to  fix  some 
of  the  early  dates.  The  whole  system  is  worked 
out  most  thoroughly  by  Wieseler.  The  results 
will  be  found  in  any  of" the  common  books  relat- 
ing to  the  apostolic  history  or  the  life  of  St. 
Paul.  The  special  books  on  the  chronology  of 
St.  Paul  and  of  the  Acts  are  Anger,  De  tem- 
porum  in  Art.  Ajx>st.  ration*:  (Lipsiae,  1833),  and 
Wieseler,  Chronologic  (it's  oj-osto/isc/un  Zeitaltcrs 


(Gottingen,  1848).  Lewin's  Fasti Sacri  (Londoo, 
1865)  is  a  useful  work,  and  is  not  as  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be. 

10.  The  Text.— Accounts  will  be  found  of  thr 
authorities  for  the  text  of  the  Acts  in  thrir 
proper  place  in  the  well-known  Introductions  an'! 
Prolegomena  of  Tregelles  (1856),  Scrivener  (nJ. 

3,  1883),  Tisthendorf  (ed.  Gregory,  1884),  ami 
West  cot  t  and  Ilort.  Special  works  relating  t<> 
this  particular  book  are  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Cwv- 
in  Ytrsionan  Syriacam  Aciuum,  A]x>st-Jiconu< 
(Goettingae,  1755);  Belsheim,  IHe  Apostclyc- 
schichte  u.  die  Offenbarung  Johannis  in  einer  "Itti 
latiinischen  Uebcrsetzung  (Ohristiania.  187!'): 
aud  F.  A.  Bornemann,  Acta  Apustolortun  -id  (.'<«'. 
Cantabriqiensis  jidan  recensuit  (Grosseiihainsr, 
1848).  In  the  last,  as  its  title  suggests  th 
MS.  D  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  text 
— a  conclusion  which  is  not  adopted  by  anr 
sound  textual  critic.  But  the  text  of  I)  node- 
a  few  other  authorities  which  coincide  with  it 
in  greater  or  less  degrees,  presents  a  difficult 
problem.  The  variations  from  the  normal  text 
are  greater  than  are  found  in  any  other  }*rtiw. 
of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  of  two  kind- 
— partly  paraphrases  and  amplifications,  and 
partly  insertions  of  additional  incidents  or  par- 
ticulars. As  examples  of  this  latter  class  ma; 
l»e  mentioned  such  passages  as  xii.  10,  wherf 
the  number  of  steps  is  given  in  the  account  <  r 
St.  Peter's  release  from  prison,  or  xxviii.  V\ 
where  the  delivering  of  Paul  and  his  felluw- 
prisoners  to  the  prefect  of  the  praetorium  is  men- 
tioned. In  this  latter  passage,  however,  I>  i* 
wautiug.  Such  additions  belong  to  the  snin<' 
class  of  which  the  pericope  relating  to  the 
women  taken  in  adultery  (John  viii.  3  sq.)  i« 
the  most  prominent  example.  The  editor  or 
transcriber  seems  to  have  had  access  to  sow- 
very  early  and  genuine  tradition;  and  the  faa 
that  the  incident  in  the  pericope  in  St.  John 
was  related  likewise  by  Papias  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
39)  suggests  that  the  source  of  these  tradition* 
is  to  be  sought  ultimately  in  the  disciples  who 
gathered  about  St.  John  and  his  successors  it 
Asia  Minor. 

11.  The  Literature. — The  literature  which  ha* 
accumulated  about  the  Acts  is  so  vast  that  an 
exhaustive  catalogue  is  quite  impracticable.  In 
the  following  list  all  works  which  are  directly 
homiletic  or  are  intended  for  school  purpose* 
are  omitted ;  nor  have  I  for  the  most  jurt 
included  monographs  and  articles  which  treat  of 
special  points.  Many  of  these  have  been  noticed 
nlready  in  their  respective  places.  After  these 
deductions,  the  following  books  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 

A.  General  Commentaries,  including  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the 
older  commentaries  those  of  Calvin,  Grotius,  and 
Bengel  deserve  to  be  specially  named.  Amone 
recent  works  Alford,  Wordsworth,  the  Speaker'." 
Commentary  (Cook  and  Jacobson),  Ellicott'> 
Sew  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers 
(Plumptre),  in  Knglnnd ;   and  Olshausen  (ed. 

4,  1862,  re-edited  by  Kbrard),  De  Wette  (ed.  4. 
1870,  re-edited  by  Overbeck),  Meyer  (ed.  5. 
1880,  re-edited  by'Wendt),  Lechler  (in  Lange's 
Jlibchcerk,  ed.  4,  1881),  in  Germany,  may  1* 
mentioned. 

B.  General  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament. 
— Bleek  (Eng.  trans.),  1869  ;  Davidson,  vol.  ii-, 
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184.';  Guericke,  18C8  (ed.  3);  Hilgenfeld, 
1875;  Holtzmann,  1885;  Hug  (Eng.  trans.), 
1827;  Marsh's  Michadis,  1802  (ed.  2);  Kcuss, 
I86->:  Salmon.  1896  (ed.  2);  Weiss,  1886. 

Sptriil  Commentaries  on  the  Acts.  —  The 
Hmniiies  of"  St.  Chrysostom  are  the  only  patristic 
loinmentary  of  real  importance  on  this  Hook, 
r.ussiag  to  recent  time-,  we  have  Baumgarten, 
Braunschweig,  1852,  1854  (Eng.  trans.)  ;  Gb.ag, 
Edinburgh,  1870;  Hackett,  Boston,  1863  (new 
*d.);  Humphry,  London,  1854  (ed.  2);  Nosgen, 
J-eipzig.  1882.  A  complete  list  of  commentaries, 
Kfwial  and  general,  up  to  the  date  (1859),  will 

found  in  Darling's  Cycl.  Bibl.  p..  1167  «/. 

L».  fyecid/  UVr  s  on  the  Acts. — liiscoe,  Hist. 
<><  t\e  Acts,  4c.  confirmed  from  other  Authors, 
4*.  1742,  reprinted,  1840;  Klostcrmann,  FiW«- 
w  Lvtxmac  sire  de  Itinerarii  in  libro  Acto- 
nwi  <i*servatiauct  >re.  1866  ;  Klostermann,  Prob- 
lem in,  ApostelUxte,  1883  ;  Konig,  I  He  Echthcit 
■i  r  Apostelgcschichte,  1867;  Lekehusch.  Compty 
!-:kfii  «.  Lnstehtmj  der  A.-G.,  1854  ;  Light  foot. 
/M«ir  <i<i-i  Talmudical  Exercitations  on  the  Arts 
<i  the  Apostles;  Oertel,  Paulus  in  der  A.-G., 
1 868 ;  Palev,  Horac  Paulinas  (edited  bv  J.  Tate, 
1840;  by  Birks,  1850);  Schmidt,  K.,  Die  Apos- 
td.jetcMcfde,  Band  i.,  1882  ;  Schneckcnburger, 
f'rbrrden  Zieccfc  der  A.-G.,  1841;  Schwanbeck, 
CJjrrdic  Quellen  der  A.-G.,  1847  ;  Suj>ernatur«l 
Hrfijkm.  rol.  Hi.,  1877;  Stier,  Die  Rcden  der 
V«o>/(ed.  2),  1861  ;  S.  P.  C.  K.,  The  Heathen 
»V,'«/  and  St.  Paul  (no  date),  Rawlinson, 
i'lumptre.  Davies,  Merivale;  Zeller,  Die  Apos- 
■'  !;e*  l,i;>,te,  1854. 

L  Ayjftolir  Histories,  Lires  of  St.  Paul,  <$c 
— Baur,  Paulas,  1845;  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1856  (2nd  ed.); 
Kwald,  Geschichte    des   apostolischcn  Zeitalter, 
>'>S  (2nd  ed.),  being  vol.  vi.  of  Gesehichte  des 
j  Israel;  Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christ  i- 

•  i*/ry,  1882  (1st  ed.)  ;  Farrar,  Life  and  Work  of 
*'f.  iW,  1879  (1st  ed.)  ;  Techier,  Ais  Apostol- 

«.  d«5  Nachapostolisch:  Zeitalter  (1st  ed., 
1857;  2nd  ed.,  1885);  Lewin,  Life  and  Epistles 

•  r  St.  Paul,  1872  ;  Neander,  Pflanzuna  wui 
/.eitvn'j,  1862  (5th  ed.) ;  Pfleiderer,  Urchristen- 
thim,  1887  ;  Reaan,  Us  ApStres,  1866  (1st  cd.)  ; 
■-vnt  /W,  1869  (1st  ed.);  Ritschl,  Die  Entstc- 
■;.*>y  <ir  altkaViolischcn  Kir,  he,  1857  (1st  ed.); 
Nrhatf,  /Tu<.  of  rte  Christian  Church — Apostolic 
rhristiamty,  1882 ;  Schwegler,  2>a*  Nachapos- 
HiscAe  Zeitalter,  1846  ;  Thiersch,  Mr  A'tVcAtr  im 
-qvttolitcnen  Zeitalter,  1879  (3rd  ed.);  Weiz- 
•*cker,  Das  apostolische  ZeiUdter,  1886. 

Tni.-  list  might  be  considerably  increased,  if 
there  were  any  object  in  increasing  it.  [J.  B.  L.] 

ACL" A  CAkou8  ;  Accub)  or  Akkuii  (I  EV1. 
».  -V.i ;  cp.  Ezra  ii.  45),  who  with 

A'CUB  (B.  'A»rov<p,  A.  'Akovh  ;  Accusu)  or 
B.rKHCK(l  Lad.  v.  31 ;  cp.  Ezra  ii.  51),  servants  of 
tu«  Temple,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ADA'DAH  (minV,  according  to  Ges.  from 
Syr.,  festival;  A.  'AJaSd,  B.  'Apoi^A;  Adada), 
"n<!  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
ia:ned  with  Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22). 
Wtllhaaaen  and  Dillmann*  think  that  the  reading 
wjh  probably  miTti?  ( Arara),  and  that  the  place 
i-  the  same  as  1D~M  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28).  Ruins 
f*arin£  the  name  of  Ar'ara  are  found  S.E.  of 
L«*r»heba  (Rob.  iii.  14,  180  *].).       [S.  R.  I).] 
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A'DAH  (7]1V,  ornament, beauty.  SceBaethgeu, 
Bcitriije  -.  Senx.  Rcligionsgesch.,  p.  149.  Cp. 
Dillmann  [Gen*  1.  c]  for  other  derivations ;  *A8d ; 
Ad-i). 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech,  fifth 
in  descent  from  Cain,  bv  whom  were  born  to 
him  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19-23). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (pro- 
bably the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau, 
mother  of  his  first-born  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the 
ancestress  of  six  (or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  10  ff.  15  IT.).  In  Gen. 
xxvi.  34  she  is  called  Basiif.math.    [F.  W.  G.] 

ADA'IAH(nHr,  Ges.  =  Jah  hath  adorned: 
B.  'If8fio,  A.  'Utiti;  Hadaia).  1.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  king  Josiah,  and  native  of  Boscath 
in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

2.  B.  'ACc«d;  Adaia.  A  Lcvite,  of  the  Ger- 
shonite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Ch. 
vi.  41).    In  r.  21  he  is  called  IoDO. 

3.  B.  'Afad,  A.  "A\afa;  Adaia.  A  Beujamite, 
son  of  Shimhi  (1  Ch.  viii.  21),  who  is  apparently 
the  same  as  Shema  iu  t.  13. 

4.  B.  'Aoata,  A.  Ratios  in  1  Ch.  /.  c;  Adaias, 
Adaia.  A  priest,  son  of  Jerohnm  (1  Ch.  ix.  12: 
Neh.  xi.  12,  B81.  omits),  who  returned  with  242 
of  his  brethren  from  Babylon. 

6.  'AoWaj;  Adaia.  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Baui,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x.  29).  He  is 
called  Jkdeus  in  1  Esd.  ix.  30. 

6.  *A8afo;  A.  'Aoalas ;  t<.  'Aottdfi ;  Addas. 
The  descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  also 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  39). 

7.  A.  'Axtu'a ;  IW.  Ao\«d ;  Adaia.  A  man  o! 
Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

8.  *fin»:  A.  'ASala;  B.  'A(ttd,  B*".  'A8«t«£  ; 
Adaias.  Ancestor  of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  captains 
who  supported  Jehoiada  (2  Ch.  xxiii.  1). 

[W.A.W.]  [K.] 

ADAL'IA  (K^HK.  The  name  in  the  Greek 
texts  corresponding  to  this  is  K-  BafKd,  B.  Bapffd, 
A.  BaptK ;  Adalia),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hainan, 
massacred  bv  the  Jews  at  Shushan  (Esth.  ix. 
7-10).  Geseniu*  and  Cassel  (rf.  B.  Esther,  p.  228) 
consider  the  name  Persian,  but  are  not  agreed 
as  to  its  etymology.  [F.] 

ADAM  (D"1K  ;  'Ahiu  ;  Adam),  the  name 
which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man. 
The  term  apparently  has  reference  to  the  ground 
from  which  he  was  formed,  which  is  called 
Ailamah  (HD1K,  Gen.  ii.  7>  The  idea  of  red- 
ness of  cJour  seems  to  be  inherent  in  either 
word  (cf.  D1K,   Lam-  iv.  7 ;  red,  Dl£. 

Edom,  Gen.  xxv.  30  ;  Dlfc,a  ruby  :  Arab. 

colore  fuse*)  praeditus  fuit,  rubrum  tinxit,  Sic). 
The  conjecture  of  Fried.  Delitzach  which  asso- 
ciates the  term  with  the  Assyr.  admu  and  ren- 
ders it  "  gesehaftener "  (Prolega.  eincs  neuen 
Heb.-Aram.  Wbrterb.  z.  A.  T.  pp.  103-4)  is  not 
universally  accepted  (see  Franz  Delitzsch,  Genesis 
[1887],  p.  77)  ;  equally  conjectural  is  the  identi- 
fication of  Adam  with  the  Egyptian  Atum  (see 
Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
ix.  176).  The  generic  term  Adam,  man,  be- 
comes, in  the  case  of  the  first  man,  a  denomi- 
i  native.     Supposing  the  Hebrew   language  to 
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rq»re«ent  accurately  the  primary  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  man,  it  would 
seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by  God  was 
given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory  of  his 
earthly  and  mortal  nature  ;  whereas  the  name 
by  which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself  was 
hh  (C*K,  (i  man  of  su^statux'  or  vcorth,  Gen.  ii. 
'23).  The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the 
sixth  dav.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate 
object  of'the  Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to 
hiiii  that  all  things  wen*  designed.  He  was  to 
be  the  "  roof  and  crown  "  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  world.  In  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis 
there  appear  to  be  three  distinct  histories  re- 
lating more  or  less  to  the  life  of  Adam.  The 
first  extends  from  Gen.  i.  1  to  ii.  3,  the  second 
from  ii.  4  to  iv.  the  third  from  v.  1  to  the 
en  I  of  ix.  (see  Kiehm,  IfWB.  s.  n.).  The  word  at 
the  commencement  of  the  two  latter  narratives, 
which  is  rendered  there  and  elsewhere  genera- 
tions, mar  also  be  rendered  history.  The  style 
of  the  second  of  these  records  diners  very  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  first.  In  the  first 
the  Deity  is  designated  by  the  word  Elohim  ; 
in  the  second  He  U  generally  spoken  of  ns 
Jehovah  Mohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of  these 
narratives  is  to  record  the  creation;  that  of  the 
second  to  give  an  account  of  Paradise,  the 
original  sin  of  man,  and  the  immediate  posterity 
of  Adam  ;  the  third  contains  mainly  the  history 
of  Noah,  referring  it  would  seem  to  Adam  and 
his  descendants,  principally  in  relation  to  that 
patriarch. 

We  should,  however,  not  fail  to  observe  that  the 
interdependence  of  these  sect  ions  is  complete,  not- 
withstanding their  marked  individuality.  For 
example,  ii.  4  presupposes  the  previous  section, 
because  it  is  a  summary  of  what  has  gone  before 
and  not  of  what  follows,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  mention  iu  that  of  the  creation  of  the  heacens 
and  the  earth.  "These  are  the  generations" 
can,  therefore,  refer  only  to  Gen.  i.  1 — ii.  3.  Iu 
like  manner  v.  1  implies  i.  27,  and  v.  '29  implies 
iii.  17;  whereas  on  the  other  hand  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  consecutive  narrative  which 
can  have  run  on  continuously  from  ii.  3  to  v.  1 
or  elsewhere,  without  the  intermediate  record. 
The  essential  unity  of  the  composition  involves 
the  unity  of  the  narrative.  The  work  of  the 
compiler  is  conspicuous  from  whatever  source 
he  may  have  gathered  his  materials,  and  these 
materials  can  never  have  formed  an  independent 
whole.  We  can  only  treat  the  narrative  as  one, 
however  composite  it  may  be. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very 
few  materials  from  which  to  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
and  this  is  commonly  interpreted  to  mean  some 
miperexcellent  and  divine  condition  which  was 
lost  at  the  Kail :  apparently  however  without 
stitHc  ient  reason,  as  the  continuance  of  this  con- 
dition is  implied  in  the  time  of  Noah,  subsequent 
to  the  Flool  (Gen.  is.  6),  and  is  asserted  as 
a  fact  by  St.  James  (iii.  0)  and  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably  points  to  the 
l>ivine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which  man's 
intelligent  nature  was  fashioned;  reason,  under- 
standing, imagination,  volition,  Sic.  being  attri- 
butes of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals  of 
the  earth  being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature 
which  resembled  God's  nature.    Man  iu  short 


;  was  a  spirit,  created  to  reflect  GikI's  righteous- 
ness and  truth  and  love,  and  capable  of  holding 
direct  intercourse  and  communion  with  Him. 
As  long  as  his  will  moved  in  harmony  with 
God's  will,  he  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  Creator. 
When  he  refused  submission  to  God,  he  broke 
the  law  of  his  existence  and  fell,  introducing 
confusion  and  disorder  into  the  economy  of  hi* 
nature.    As  much  as  this  we  may  leant  from 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  "the  new  man  bem; 
renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him  "  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration 
to  such  a  condition  being  the  very  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.    The  name  Adam  was  not 
confined  to  the  father  of  the  human  race,  but 
like  homo  was  applicable  to  votnan  as  well  »s 
I  man,  so  that  we  find  it  said  in  Gen.  v.  I,  "2, 
i  "This  is  the  book  of  the  4  history  '  [A.  V.  an<i 
,  K.  V.  'generations ']  of  Adam.    In  the  day  that 
:  God  created  4  Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  God  made 
'  He  him  ;  male  and  female  created  He  them,  an  I 
called  their  unme  Adam  in  the  day  when  they 
were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  iu  a  garden  which 
I  the  Lord  God  had  planted  "eastward  in  Eden" 
(Gen.  ii.  8),  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  ani 
keeping  it.  It  is  perhaps  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
identify  the  situation  of  Ei>en  with  that  of  any 
district  familiar  to  modern  geography.  There 
seems  good  ground  for  supjmsing  it  to  have  been 
an  actual  locality,  and  modern  investigation* 
have  tended  to  show  that  this  locality  was  net 
improbably  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Caspian  seas.  Two  of  the  rivers  which  are 
described  as  watering  the  Garden  of  Eden 
j  can  still  lie  identified  unmistakably  with  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Thus  the"  LXX.  call 
the  Hiddekel,  lioth  in  (Jen.  ii.  14  and  in  Dan.  x.  4, 
the  Tigris.  [Hiddkkll.]  The  Pison  and  the 
Gihon  may  likewise  be  traced  in  existing  rivers  ot 
.Mesopotamia,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  they  should  have  been  united  unless  indeei 
the  historian  contemplates  them  as  flowing 
together  like  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  they 
approach  the  sea,  and  then  traces  them  back- 
wards towards  their  Koun  '-•  when  they  l^carae 
four  distinct  head  streams. 

Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the  frnit  of 
every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
called  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  What  this  was,  it  is  also  im|K>ssible  to 
say  [see  Speaker  s  Comm.  and  Delitzsch  (1887) 
in  loco].  Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  had  the  power  of  bestowing  the  consciousness 
of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil :  in  the 
ignorance  of  which  man's  innocence  and  happi- 
ness consisted.  The  prohibition  to  taste  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced  by  the  menace  of 
death.  There  was  also  another  tree  which  was 
called  "the  tree  of  life."  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and  that 
by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  preserved  from  death. 
(Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be 
named,  and  whatsoever  he  called  every  living 
I  creature  that  was  the  name  thereof.  Thus  the 
!  power  of  fitly  designating  objects  of  sense  was 
I  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  faculty  which  is 
I  generally  considered  ns  indicating  mature  and 
extensive   intellectual  resources.      Upon  the 
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failure  of  a  companion  suitable  for  Adam  among 
tat  mature*  thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named, 
tie  Lord  God  caust-d  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs  from  him,  which 
He  fashioned  iuto  a  woman  and  brought  her  to 
the  man.  Prof.  S.  Lee  supposed  the  narrative 
of  the  creation  of  Kve  to  have  been  revealed  to 
AJam  in  hi*  deep  sleep  (Lee's  Jo>>,  Introd.,  p.  16). 
Thi*  is  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  similar 
passages,  as  Art*  x.  10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17.  At  this 
time  they  are  both  described  as  being  naked 
without  the  consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  U  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior 
to  the  Fall :  there  is  no  narrative  of  any  con- 
dition superhuman,  or  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
law  j  of  humanity.  The  first  man  is  a  true  man, 
uith  the  powers  of  a  man  and  the  innocence  of  a 
child.  He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as 
i^ing  "the  figure  (rd/wor)  of  Him  Who  was  to 
>me,r  the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  v. 
H).  His  human  excellence  therefore  cannot 
tjvi  ixtii  superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of  Mary, 
vriiu  was  Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect  Man. 
br  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman  who 
was  given  to  be  with  Adam  was  beguiled  into  a 
violation  of  the  one  command  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tcrbidtlen  tree  and  gave  it  to  her  husband. 
The  propriety  of  its  name  was  immediately 
s.lowu  iu  the  results  which  followed  :  self-con- 
ici'jMMM  was  the  first-fruits  of  sin  ;  their  eyes 
■Jrrc  opened  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
i.aked.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  Adam  would 
»«m  to  militate  against  the  notion  that  he  was 
;i  him**lf  the  jxrfection  of  moral  excellence, 
lbs  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by  the 
icalpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
'■fa  high  moral  nature,  even  though  fallen;  it 
••va*  conduct  unworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as 
roaoy  of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt. 
Though  the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity 
tell  upon  him.  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of 
t*?  tree  of  life  after  his  trangression  was  pro- 
UUy  a  manifestation  of  Divine  mercy,  because 
•  he  greatest  malediction  of  all  would  have  been 
'  have  the  gift  of  indestructible  life  superadded 
'*  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  sin.  When 
moreover  we  find  iu  Prov.  iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is 
•Uhred  to  be  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay 
tall  ujion  her.  and  in  Kev.  ii.  7,  xxii.  2,  14,  that 
the  wine  expression  is  applie<l  to  the  grace  of 
'"nrist.  wc  are  led  to  conclude  that  this  was 
•wely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till  the 
'»"*pd  dispensation  should  be  brought  in.  Upon 
tU>  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians  now 
bu  favourable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the  Fall, 
wd  their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the 
sagle  exception  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and 
'he  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Jill  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally 
Uiiered  that  the  Scriptural  narrative  supposes 
t»*  whole  human  race  to  have  sprung  from 
•■**  pair.     It    is  maintained  that  the   O.  T. 
^uraea  it  iu  the  reason  assigned  for  the  name 
*hich  Adam  gave  his  wife  after  the  Fall,  viz. 
or  Chawah,  i.e.  a  living  woman,  "  because 
wu  the  mother  of  all  living;  "  and  that  St. 
J'anl  assumes  it  in  his  sermon  at  Athens  when 
»-  ltclares  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
silica*  of  men ;   and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
i'Oans  »nd  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
'"-to  he  opposes  Christ  as  the  representative  of 


redeemed  humanity  to  Adam  as  the  represen- 
tative of  natural,  fallen,  and  sinful  humanity. 
But  the  full  consideration  of  this  important 
subject  will  come  more  appropriated  under 
the  article  Man. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  discussions  were  raised  as 
to  the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise 
in  a  sinless  state.  Dante  (Paradiso,  xxvi.  139- 
142)  did  not  suppose  him  to  have  been  more  thau 
seven  hours  in  the  earthly  Paradise. 

Adam  is  stated  to  have'  lived  930  years  :  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  death  which  resulted  from 
his  giu  was  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from 
Go<l.  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die  "  (Gen.  ii.  17):  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  this  spiritual  death  began  to  work 
immediately.  The  sons  of  Adam  mentioned  in 
Scripture  are  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth  :  it  is  implied 
however  that  he  had  others/  [S.  L.] 

ADAM  (D"1K  ;  Adorn),  a  city  on  the  Jordan 
"  beside  (nVO)Zarthan,"  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  iii.  16.  See  Dillmann*  in  loco).  It  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  it  in  Josephus.  The  name  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  preserved  in  the  bridge  and  ford  of  ed- 
Damieh,  directly  east  of  A'urw  Surtateh  ;  but  the 
identification  of  tiurtabt-h  nnd  Zarthan  involves 
an  improbable  change  of  letters  (Dillmann*). 

The  A.  V.  in  Josh.  /.  c.  follows  the  A'eri,  which, 
in  the  place  of  D"l«3  =  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in 
the  Hebrew  text  or  Chethib,  has  -  44  from 

Adam,"  an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable 
improvement  (Keil,  i.  /.).  The  R.  V.  has  "  at 
Adam."  A  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  text 
is  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  far  off,  by  Adam, 
the  citv  that  is  beside  Zarthan"  (Stanley. 
S.  4-  /\  304,  note).  The  LXX.  (Ii.)  rendering. 
(T(p6Spa  o~<poipws  tus  fiipovs  KaBieupflv,  arose 
from  the  Keri  with  a  different  signification  ami 
omission  of  part  of  the  text ;  c.j.  "JVO  1ND 
|im  (cp.  Hollenberg,  p.  17).         [G.]  [W.] 

ADA'MAH  (nO*lN  ;  B.  'Apfiald,  A.  'Aoa/af; 
Kdema),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  of  Naphtali, 
named  between  Chinnereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh, 
xix.  36).  It  is  now  probably  the  village  ed- 
Lfumieh,  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (P.  F.  Man. 
i.384).  [G.]  [W.] 

ADAMANT  OW?,  shdmir*;  iSafidyrwos  ; 
adamas).  The  word  shdmir  occurs  as  a  common 
noun  eleven  times  in  the  O.  T.  In  eight  of 
these  passages,  all  of  them  in  Isaiah,  it 
stands  for  a  thorny  tree,  and  is  rendered 
"  briers "  in  A.  V.  "  Iu  some  instances  it  is 
coupled  with  JVC*,  "thorns,"  nnd  in  one  with 
pp,  also  "thorns"  iu  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  fa 
Arabic  equivalent  ^*L*»,  samur,  is  applied 

to  this  day  by  the  Arabs  of  the  district  to 
the  Paliurus  wdeatus,  or  "Christ's  thorn," 

»  The  comparison  of  the  Biblical  narrative  relative  to 
Adam  witb  parallel  traditions  (Assyrian,  Egyptian,  &c. ) 
will  be  found  in  Lenormant.  Let  Origine*  de  I'Mstoire- 
(ed.  1880),  i.  37  *?.,  and  Vlgouroux,  La  Bible  et  let  Ik- 
eouvertet  Modern**,*  i.  p.  191  sq. 

3  3    '  a  m<" 

■  Arab.  and    |%^,.    CP.  the  Chaldee 
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which  grows  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Palestine.  In  Galilee  it 
is  given  to  Jihamnns  palaestina,  the  Palestine 
buckthorn ;  and  in  Arabia  to  various  species  of 
Zizyphus  or  Sidra.  In  the  three  remaining 
passages  (Jer.  xvii.  1;  Ezek.  iii.  9;  Zech.  vii. 
12),  it  is  the  representative  of  some  stone  of 
excessive  hardness,  and  is  used  in  each  of  these 
last  instances  metaphorical!  v.  In  Jer.  xvii.  1, 
shamir  =  "  diamond  "  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  The 
sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron 
and  with  the  poiut  of  a  diamond,"  uc.  the 
people's  idolatry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
affections,  engraved  as  it  were  ou  the  tablets  of 
their  heart".  In  Ezek.  iii.  9,  shamir  =  "ada- 
mant "  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.) :  "  As  an  adamant 
harder  than  flint  have  I  made  thy  forehead:  fear 
them  not."  Here  the  word  is  intended  to  signify 
that  firmness  of  purpose  with  which  the  prophet 
should  resist  the  sin  of  the  rebellious  house  of 
hrael.  In  Zcch.  vii.  12,  the  Hebrew  word  = 
••  adamant-stone  "  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.)  :  "  Vea, 
they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant-stone, 
lest  they  should  hear  the  law,"  and  is  used  to 
express  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews 
in  resisting  truth. 

The  LXX.  affords  us  but  little  clue  whereby 
to  identify  the  mineral  here  spoken  of,  for  in 
Kzek.  iii.  9  and  in  Zech.  vii.  12  they  have  not 
rendered  the  Hebrew  word  at  all,  while  the 
whole  passage  in  Jer.  xvii.  1-5  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS.  ;  the  Alexandrine 
MS.,  however,  has  the  ]»assage,  and  reads,  with 
the  Versions  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symma- 
chut,  "  with  a  nail  of  adamant."  b  ''Adamant  " 
occurs  in  the  Apocrypha,  in  Kcclus.  xvj.  16  (a 
verse  omitted  in  most  Greek  copies,  but  found 
in  the  Syrinc  and  Arabic). 

Our  English  "  adamant  "  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,'  and  signifies  "the  unconquerable,"  in 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard  nature  of  the 
substance,  or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvii.  15), 
because  it  was  snpj>osed  to  be  indestructible 
by  fire.d  The  Greek  writers*  generally  apply 
the  word  to  some  very  hard  metal,  perha|» 
steely  though  they  do  also  use  it  for  a  mineral. 
Pliny,  in  the  chapter  referred  to  above,  enume- 
rates six  varieties  of  Ailamtts.  Dana  ($yst. 
Mineral,  art.  Diamoivl)  says  that  the  word 
"  Adanias  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  several 
minerals,  differing  much  in  their  physical  pro- 
perties. A  few  of  these  are  quartz,  specular 
iron  ore,  emery,  and  other  substances  of  rather 
high  degrees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now  be 
identified."  Xor  does  the  English  language 
attach  any  one  definite  meauing  to  alanumt  :  • 
sometimes  indeed  we  understand  the  diamond r 
by  it,  but  it  is  often  used  vaguely  to  express 
any  substance  of  impenetrable  hardness.  Chau- 
cer, Bacon,  Shaksj>eare,  use  it  in  some  instances 

b  iv  ow\i  aia+iarru-tf,  LXX.  A. ;  "  Jn  ungue  adamau- 
tino,"  Vulg. 

c  a,  in^aat. 

*  It  Is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  even  the  diamond. 
which  is  only  pure  carbon  crystallised,  is  "  invincible  " 
by  Are.  It  will  bnrn;  and  at  a  temperature  of  14° 
Wedgwood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  pn.du.cing  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

•  Comp.  also  Senec  Jlercul.  J-'ur.  807  :  "  Adamante 
texto  vinclre." 

'  Our  English  diamond  U  merely  a  corruption  of 
Comp.  the  French  diamant. 


for  the  lode  stone.'  In  modern  mineralogy  the 
simple  term  adamant  has  no  technical  signifi- 
cation, but  ailamantinc  sftar  is  a  mineral  well 
known,  and  is  closely  allied  to  that  which  we 
have  good  reason  for  identifying  with  the 
shamir  or  adamant  of  the  Bible. 

That  som  ••  hard  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above.    In  Arabic  and  Aramaic  there  is  a  word 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  sJtdmir*  but  iti 
all  three  languages  the  derivation  is  not  ap- 
parent.   A  sense  of  sharpness  is  implied  by  the 
application  of  the  original  word  to  a  brier  or 
thorn.    Xow  since,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  true  diamond,1  it   is  very  probable,  from 
the  expression  in  Ezek.  iii.  9,  of  "adamant 
harder  than  ftint,"*  that  by  siidmir  is  intended 
some  variety  of  corundum,  a  mineral  inferior- 
only  to  the  diamond   in   hardness.     Of  this 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups :  one  is 
crvstalline,  the  other  granular;   to  the  crys- 
talline varieties  belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire, 
the  red  oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz, 
the  green  oriental  emerald,  the  violet  orient. 4 
amethyst,  the  brown  adamantine  spar.    But  it 
is  to  the  granular  or  massive  variety  that  the 
shamir  may  with  most  probability  be  assigned. 
This  is  the  modern  emery,  extensively  used  in 
the  arts   for  polishing  and  cutting  gems  and 
other  hard  substances;  it  is  found  in  Saxony, 
Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the   East   Indies,  &c,  and 
"  occurs  in  boulders  or  nodules  in  mica  slate, 
in  talcose  rock,  or  in  granular  limestone,  asso- 
ciated with  oxide  of  iron ;  the  colour  is  smoke- 
grey  or  bluish  grey  ;  fracture  imperfect.  TrV 
best  kinds  are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint ; 
but  many  substances  now  sold  under  the  name 
of  emery  contain  no  corundum."1    The  Greek 
name  for  the  emery  is  snvjris  or  smiris,m  and 


*  Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the.  Rose,  11*2;  Shalupcare. 
Mid.  Xigkt  Ur.  Act  ii.  sc.  2,  and  Troil.  and  Cress. 
Act  ill.  sc.  2  ;  Bacon's  Essay  on  Trarel. 

"  Roediger  in  Gcsenius,  Thet.  sub.  voc.  q. 

"IOC*,  norruit,  riguit.  C,c*.  (//r.)  connects  it 
with  "IOD.  the  rout  (unused  In  Bibl.  Hcb.)  of  "IE DO- 
a  nail,  whence  a  pnnt,  but  the  change  of  sibilant 
is  opposed  to  both  these  views.    (S.  R.  D.)    In  Arab. 


U  3 


Ft.  JEg.  Ar.  cxxlil.  1T6X  and 


,  Is  "an  Egyptian  thorn  "  (see  ForsksL 


p\  Mi.  adamat.  Sec 


FreytttR,  1st.  Arab.  s.  v. 

'  Dana  says  that  the  method  of  polishing 
was  first  discovered  in  H.'»6  by  Louis  Bergnen,  a  citizen 
of  Bruges,  previous  to  which  time  the  diamond  wasonly 
known  in  ita  native  uncut  state.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
thamir  cannot  mean  diamond,  tor  if  it  did  the  word 
would  be  mentioned  with  precious  stones;  but  this  is 
not  the  cast-. 

k  *V£P  pjil-    That  -|^\  though  it  may  sometimes 

be  applied  to  "rock  "  generally,  yet  sometimes  =  Aint, 
or  some  other  variety  of  quartz,  seems  clear  from  Kx. 
iv.  25 :  *'  Then  Zipporab  took  a  sharp  ttone  "  ("Vy, 
Tf'r).  That  flint  knives  were  in  common  use  among*! 
Eastern  nations  is  well  known.  Compare  that  very- 
interesting  verse  or  the  LXX.,  Josh.  xxlv.  31. 
1  Ansted's  Mineralogy,  v  394. 

ra  <7fivpic,  or  onion,  o-fiifiit  est  d^pov  elio* 
(Hesychlus) ;    <tmv««  Atfo<  «"tti  C^io*™-.   v.  ICS). 
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the  Hebrew  lexicographers  derive  this  word 
inn  the  Htbrew  siiditur.  There  sec-ins  to  be 
tx>  doubt  whatever  that  the  two  words  are 
identical,  aud  that  by  adamant  wc  are  to 
underhand  the  emery-atone?  or  the  uncrvstal- 
Iin*  variety  of  the  corundum. 

Th  ?  word  Shamir  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  three 
t.m  •«  as  a  proper  name — once  as  the  name  of  a 
mu"  (1  Ch.  xxiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name 
■i*  a  U.wn.  The  name  of  the  town  may  have 
.vferecre  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situa- 
•  <  d,  or  to  briers  and  thorns  abundant  in  the 
, .-i^b.-urhood."  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

AD.VMI  CP"T«  ;  B.  'Apiif  ,  A.  'Appal  ; 
Ujjm),  a  place  on  the  border  of  Xaphtali, 
aimed  after  Allon  bezaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
Hr  some  it  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  next 
uime,  han-Xekeb  (cp.  Ii.  V*.  Adami-nekeb),  but 
Reland,  p.  545.  In  the  post-biblical  times 
VJimi  bore  the  name  of  Damin,  probably  A'A. 
.Hunk,  «outh-west  of  the  Sen  of  Galilee,  and 
immediately  north  of  W.  el-Birch  ;  so  named 
from  the  purple  basaltic  soil  (Heb.  DIN,  44  red  "). 
(P.  F.  item.  ii.  89,  121.)  [G.]  [W.] 

A'DAR  (accurately,  as  in  R.  V.,  Addar, 
"HX ;  b.  landZa,  A.  'A88apd  ;  Addar),  a  place 

f  - 

«-n  the  south  boundary  of  Palestine  ami  of  Judah 
(Josh,  xv.  3),  which  in  the  parallel  list  is  called 
Hazar-adpar.  Probably  some  place  in  Jebel 
V>/niA.  which  forms  the  natural  boundary  of 
lae  Xegei  or  south  country.  [G.]  [W.] 

A'DAR.  [Months.] 

AL7ASA  ('Affoirrf,  LXX. ;  to  'Atari,  Jos.  ; 
Adtrn,  Adazer),  a  place  in  Judaea,  a  day's 
j  -urney  from  Gaxera,  and  30  stadia  from  Beth- 
horon'(Jo«.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  5).  Here  Judas 
Maccabacus  encamped  before  the  battle  in  which 
.Vicaoor  was  killed,  Xicanor  having  pitched  at 
l'Mh-horon  (1  Mace  rii.  40,45).  Eusebius(O.Sr.* 
p.  240.  6)  mentiona  it  as  near  Guphua,  and  it  is 
diw  possibly  A'A.  'Adasch,  Q\  miles  from  Upper 
I'-th-horon  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (/'.  Mem. 
iii.  30,  103).  The  site  is  still  connected  with  n 
tradition  of  some  great  slaughter ;  for  the  ruin 
sunds  above  a  r.illey  called  Wddy  ed-Dwnm, 

the  vallev  of  blood  "  (Cornier,  Handbook  to 
BibU.  p.  294).  [G.]  [W.] 

ADTJEEL  ;  A.  Ka&*4iK  D.  -at-  j 

M«l;  'A3««ijAoi,' Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12,  §  4 ;  «  per- 

iups  'miracle  of  God,'  from  miracle," 
^es.  Ther.  s.  v.),  named  as  the  third  of  the 

P.-.i^UtemenU  are  correct;  the  one  refers  to  the 
yrrlrr,  the  other  to  the  Horn.   The  German  Snirgel, 

r  Stkmergtl,  in  evidently  tilled  to  the  Hebrew  and 
'•r**k  word*.    Boblen  considers  tlx-  Hebrew  word  to  be 

f  hdUn  origin,  eoxnpartng  annira,  a  stone  which  eats 
»ny  ian.   Doubtless  all  these  words  have  a  common 

•rifin. 

•  This  U  probably  the  same  stone  which  Herodotus 
vii  6»)  ».»t«  the  Aethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
«M  lc«fc>»d  of  Iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  und  by 
a-m»  <d »  hkh  they  engraved  seals. 

♦  b  tte  Keri.    The  Cbethlb  has  -flD^.  thamur. 

*  It  viil  be  encr»gh  merely  to  allude  to  the  Rabbinical 
liKr  about  S-donoun.  the  Hoopoe  (al.  the  moorcock  or 
•1*  «2U!\  and  the  trorm  Shamir.  See  Hochart's  Ilicro- 
*■«*",  vol  id.  p.  *«,  ed.  Boaeniuuller,  and  Buxlorf. 
kx.  TalmwL  coL  2454. 
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twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ;  1  Ch. 
i.  29),  and  thus  presumably  as  the  progenitor  of 
an  Arab  tribe.  No  satisfactory  identification  of 
this  name  with  that  of  any  people  or  place 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographers,  or  by  the 
Arabs  themselves,  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
latter  have  lost  most  of  the  names  of  Ishmnel's 
reputed  descendants  between  that  patriarch  and 
'Adnan  (said  to  be  of  the  twenty-first  genera- 
tion before  Mohammad),  and  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places  named 
after  them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian 
historians  or  relaters  of  traditions :  it  is  there- 
fore unlikely  that  these  names  are  to  be  recovered 
from  native  authors.  But  some  they  have  taken, 
and  apparently  corrupted,  from  the  Bible ;  and 
among  these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  Mir-at  ez- 

Cuneiform  inscriptions  mention  an  Arab  tribe, 
Idiba'il,  IdibCal,  as  located  S.W.  of  the  Dead 
Sea  towards  the  borders  of  Egypt  (Delitzsch, 
Ho  lay  das  Parodies,  p.  301  ;  Schrader,  A".4  /'.*, 
p.  14m);  and  D.  H.  Miiller  has  pointed  out  the 

name  in  au  inscription  from  Medain  Salih 

(MV.">  5.  n.).  [F.] 

AD'DAX  (pJS ;  'Ho<Lv;  Adon),  one  of  the 
places  from  which  some  of  the  Captivity  who 
could  not  show  their  pedigree  as  Israelites  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  to  Judaea  (Ezra  ii.  .r>9). 
in  the  parallel  list  of  Nehemiah  (vii.  61)  tho 
name  is  Adijox.  In  1  Esd.  v.  30  the  names 
Cherub,  Addan,  and  lmmer  appear  as  "Chaka- 
athai.au  leading  them,  and  Aalar."   [G.]  [W.] 

AD'DAR  ("ntt;  B.  'AA*f,  A.  *Ap«'S;  Addir), 
son  of  Bela  (J  Ch.  viii.  3\  called  Ard  in  Num. 
xxvi.  40.  [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

ADDER.  This  word  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  the  representative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew 
names,  ami  in  R.  V.  of  three,  mentioned  below. 
It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  17  (margin,  A.  V.  arrovc- 
smke,  R.  V.  horned  snake);  Ps.  lviii.  4  (margin, 
A.  V.  asp),  xci.  13  (margin,  A.  V.  asp) ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  32  (margin,  A.V.  cockatrice,  U.V.  basilisk); 
and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  the  A.  V.  has 
cockatrice,  the  R.  V.  basilisk,  and  the  margin  of 
both  has  oddrr.  Our  English  word  adder  is  used 
for  any  poisonous  snake,  and  is  applied  in  this 
general  sense;  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.*  They  use  in  a  similar  way  the  synony- 
mous term  asp. 

1.  *.4csAii6  Q^tTpy  ;  a<nrfc ;  aspis)   is  found 

only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3,  "They  have  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  a  serpent ;  adders'  poison  is  under 
their  lips."  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  from  the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii. 

13.  The  poison  of  venomous  serpents  is  often 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  express  the  evil  tempers  of  ungodly 
men;  that  malignity  which,  as  Bishop  Hornc 
says,  is  44  the  venom  and  poison  of  the  intel- 
lectual world"  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Job  xx. 

14,  10). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certaintv  what  particular  'species  of  serpent  is 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  word;    the  ancient 

•  A'lder,  In  systematic  zoology,  is  generally  applied 
to  those  genera  which  form  the  family  Viperidae—Atp, 
to  the  Ttpero  ^4*pi*  cf  the  Alps. 
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Versions  do  not  help  us  at  all,  although  nearly 
all  agree  in  some  kind  of  serpent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ChalJce  paraphrase,  which 
understands  a  spuler  by  'acsAu/;,  interpreting 
this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  somewhat  similar 
form.b  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not 
.ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable 
us  to  refer  the  animal  to  any  determinate 
ft(>ecies,  and  no  Arabic  equivalent  of  the  word 
has  been  found.  Gesenius  derives  it  from  two 
Hebrew  roots,'  the  combined  meaning  of  which 
is  "rolled  in  a  spire,  and  lying  in  ambush;"  a 
description  which  would  apply  to  almost  any 
kind  of  serpent. 


Thirty-three  secies  of  Ophidic,  the  Serpent 
tribe,  are  known  from  Palestine,  but  only  six 
«f  these,  belonging  to  live  genera,  are  poisonous : 
Xdjn  hajt\  two  vipers,  Daboia  xnnthin  i,  Cerastes 
JIiiMk'lytmti,  and  Echis  arenicola.  Seven  Hebrew 
words  are  employed  to  designate  serj>eiits,  but 
one  of  them,  CTI}  (mchas/i),  is  undoubtedly 
generic.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  the  two 
vipers,  which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  discriminated  by  the  Jews,  we 
may  reasonably  presume  that  the  Jew*  dis- 
tinguished Jive  species,  which  are  very  different 
in  appearance  and  habits.  The  prejudice  against 
all  the  serpent  tribe  was  probably  as  strong 
among  the  Jews  as  among  the  Arabs  at  the 
present  day,  who  kill  all  snakes  when  they  have 
the  opportunity,  and  believe  many  of  the  harm- 
less species  to  be  poisonous,  especially  if  they 
happen  not  to  be  brightly  coloured.  But  for 
none  of  the  harmless  snakes  have  the  Arabs 
any  distinctive  name,  nor  do  we  find  any  in 
the  Hebrew.  As  there  seems  to  be  some  reason 
lor  assigning  pet/ten,  shcphipMii,  and  t  sip/toni  to  I 
other  species,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the 
-common  |>oi*onous  snake  of  the  country,  in  the 
plains  Vijntut  cuphratica,  in  the  higher  grounds 
Vifxra  ammodytes,  is  intended  by  'acshub.  The 
former  species,  a  native  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus,  is  very  common 
both  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  in  the  plains  and 
lower  hills.    The  latter  species  is  chiefly  con- 

*  E"3^J?.  *acc(iM*A. 

«  Thus,  sub  voc. :— L*'5^t  rttrortum  u  fltzit,  and 

iniidiatu$  at;  but  In  Lex.  it  is  taken  as  formed 

apparently  from  an  Arab,  root,  to  benl  backward,  by 
the  addition  of  3.  Cp.  Delitiscb  on  Ps.  cxl.  4. 


fined  to  Lebanon.  Both  of  them  are  plaiuly 
coloured,  very  dark  browu,  with  broad  flat 
heads  and  prominent  jaws,  and  with  suddenly 
contracting  tails. 

2.  Pethen  (ins).  [Asp.] 

3.  Tscpha*  or  j»ph*6ni  QWj.  WBV:  (xyora 
diTTi&W,  Ktpdtmjs ;  trrjulus)  occurs  five  times 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  32  it  is 
translated  adder  in  A.  V.  and  II.  V. ;  and  in  the 
three  passages  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  as  well 
as  in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  cockatrice  in 
A.  V.  and  basilisk  in  R.  V.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  from  a  root  which  means  "  to  hiss" 
does  not  help  us  at  all  to  identify  the  animal. 
From  Jeremiah  we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile 
nature,  and  from  the  parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8  it 
appears  that  the  tsiph'oni  was  considered  even 
more  dreadful  than  the  pcthen.  Bochart,  in  his 
Ifierozoic</n  (iii.  182,  ed.  Rosenmiiller),  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  tsiph'diJ  is  the 
basilisk  of  the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome  in  Vulg. 
reads  regulus),  which  was  then  supposed  to 
destroy  life,  burn  up  grass,  and  break  stones  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  its  breath  (coinp. 
Plin.  //.  A.  viii.  c.  33),  but  this  is  explaining  an 
"ignotum  per  ignntius." 

The  whole  t<tory  of  the  basilisk  is  involved  in 
fable,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
animal  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  such 
terrible  power.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  Forsk&l  (l)escr.  Animal,  p.  15)  speak* 
of  a  kind  of  serpeut  {Coluber  Holk  i:  is  the  name 
he  gives  it)  which,  he  says,  produces  irritation 
on  the  spot  touched  by  its  breath  :  he  is  quoting 
no  doubt  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a 
relic  of  the  basilislan  fable  ?  This  creature  was 
so  called  from  a  mark  on  its  head,  supposed  to 
resemble  a  kingly  crown.  Several  serpent*, 
however,  have  peculiar  markings  on  the  head — 
the  varieties  of  the  Spectacle-Cobras  of  India, 
for  example — so  that  identification  is  impossible. 
As  the  LXX.  make  use  of  the  word  basilisk 
(Ps.  xc.  13  =r  xci.  13,  A.  V.)  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  say  this  much  on  the  subject.* 

The  tsiphl6ni  may  prnlmbly  lie  the  gTcat  yellow 
viper,  Daboia  xanthina,  a  very  beautifully  marked 
serpent,  and  the  largest  poisonous  species  found 
in  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous,  on  account  uot  only  of  its  >ize,  but 
of  its  nocturnal  habits,  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  Cobra  aud  the  Cerastes.  I  once  killed  a 
Ihtbijia  having  in  its  stomach  a  leveret  which 
it  had  swallowed  whole.  On  another  occasion  I 
saw  one  spring  on  a  quail  which  was  feeding; 
it  missed  its  prey,  the  bird  fluttered  on  a  few 
yards,  and  then  fell  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
On  taking  it  up,  I  found  the  viper  had  made 
the  slightest  possible  puncture  in  the  tip  of 
one  wing  as  it  snapped  at  it.  The  Dafxna  is  re- 
markable as  belonging  to  an  exclusivclv  Indian 
family  of  serpents,  and  which  has  no  representa- 
tives in  Africa,  to  which  region  or  to  Europe 
all  the  other  poisonous  snakes  of  Palestine 
belong.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
the  JiiMe,  erroneously  supposes  the  tsipft'tini  to 
be  identical  with  the  Rajr.h  zcjthen  of  Forsk&l, 


*  The  hatilulc  of  naturalists  is  a  most  forbidding- 
looking  yet  harmless  litard  of  the  family  Iguanidat, 
order  Sauria.  In  using  the  term,  therefore,  care  tn\wt 
h»  taken  not  to  confound  the  mythical  serpent  with  the 
veiitable  Saurian. 
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which,  however,  is  a  fi*h  (Trijon  zephen,  Cuv. 
10J  u«'t  a  serpent. 


■cilia  aJ-CttiouU. 

4.  SKephiphdntf&tX?',  iyKadifjifvos ;  cerastes) 
r-ccun  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it  is  used  to 
i  haracterise  the  tribe  of  I>an  :  M  Dan  shall  be  a 
wrpent  in  the  way,  an  adder  (marg.  or,  horned 
j*itr)  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels, 
«o  that  his  rider  falleth  backward  "  (K.  V.). 
Various  arc  the  readings  of  the  old  Versions  in 
the  passage :  the  Samaritan  interprets  shephiphon 
by  "lying  in  wait ;  "  the  Targums  of  Oukelos,  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  I's.-Jonathan,  with  the  Syriae, 
"a  basilisk."  •  Saadias  and  the  Arabic  edited 
by  Erpenius  hare  **  the  horned  snake ; " f  and  so 
the  Volg.  Cerastes.  The  LXX.,  like  the  Sama- 
ritan, must  hare  connected  the  Hebrew  term 
with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  "  sit- 
ting in  ambush."  The  original  word,  according 
to  Geaenius  and  Kodiger,  comes  from  a  root 
preserved  in  Syriac,  and  signifying  "to  glide."" 

The  Hebrew  word  shephiphun  is  no  doubt 
identical  with  the  Arabic  sif-utu  If  the 
'natation  of  this  Arabic  word  by  Golius  be 

spared  with  the  description  of  the  Cerastes, 
t^irre  will  appear  good  reason  for  identifying 
the  she/.hiphvn  of  Genesis  with  the  Cerastes  of 
Mturalist*.  **  Siffun,  serpent  is  genus  love, 
I'U&ctis  maculisque  distinctuin " — "a  small 
kiod  of  serpent  marked  with  dots  and  spots  " 
(Golios,  Arab.  Lex.  a.  v.),  The  Cerastes  (Cerastes 
Mtuelquistt),  the  well-known  Horned  Snake,  is 
»  "nail  serpent  of  a  sandy  colour,  varying  from 
rtJdfchto  whitish  buff,  according  to  the  character 
"f  the  soil  where  it  ia  found,  with  pale  brown  or 
->metime*  blackish  irregular  spots,  very  roughly 


'  fcTn  (Hirmany.  derived  by  the  Rabbi*  from 
2"tfl  "han."  metapb.  "destruction."  Raabl  00  'Jen. 
ila.  11  expUins  'n  aa  specie*  terjmtis,  ad  cujus 
"erraat  nulla  est  medirina  , . .  Omnia  f/ua-  uwrsu  sua 
*^it,  pndat  tt  ezcindat  (Buxtorf.  L>  x.  CkaUL  n.  n. 

^lVp  'fj^  In  this  sense  Is  common  («co  Payne 
x&rth.  Tkes.  Syr.  col.  1375). 


'  Tlie  word  Is  derivul  by  Scbultens  from  on 

Aataic  root  to  which  be  Ma4gDI  tbe  qnestiui..i   •  .  .  .i  - 
J|tl  -  to prick"  or  "Mte." 
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scaled,  with  broad  flattened  jaws  and  suddenly 
tapering  tail,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot,  or  at 
most  eighteen  inches  in  length,  well  known  in 
the  sandy  and  rocky  deserts  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia, 
the  Sahara,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  It  extends 
through  Southern  Judaea  and  Fhilistia.  It  can 
be  recognised  at  a  glance  by  the  peculiar  horn- 
like appendages  just  above  the  eyes,  covered 
with  small  scales,  which  are  always  developed  in 
the  male,  and  sometimes,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
in  the  female.1* 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Cerastes  assists  us 
in  identifying  it  with  the  shepl>iphvny  viz.  its 
lying  in  ambush  in  the  path,  and  biting  the 
horses'  heels.  Its  habit  is  usually  to  coil  itself 
on  the  sand,  where  it  basks  in  the  impress  of  a 
camel's  footprint,  and  thence  suddenly  to  dart  out 
on  any  passing  animal.  So  great  is  the  terror 
which  its  sight  inspires  in  horses,  that  I  have 
known  mine  suddenly  start  and  rear,  trembliug 
and  perspiring  in  every  limb,  and  no  pcrsuasiou 
could  induce  him  to  proceed.  I  was  quite 
unable  to  account  for  his  terror,  till  1  noticed  a 
Cerastes  coiled  up  in  a  depreasiou  two  or  three 
paces  in  front  of  u-,  with  its  basilisk  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  us,  and  no  doubt  preparing  for 
|  a  spring  as  the  horse  should  paas.  This  species 
is  said  to  have  been  the  Asp  with  which 
Cleopatra  killed  herself.  It  is  extremely  venom- 
ous, causing  the  certain  death  of  a  man  in 
half  an  hour,  and  is  considered  more  vicious 
even  thau  the  Cobra,  as  it  will  attack  when 
unprovoked.  Its  ordinary  food  consists  of 
jerboas  and  desert  marmots.  By  comparing  the 
tribe  of  Dan  to  this  wily  serpent,  the  Patriarch 
intimated  that  by  stratagem,  more  than  by  open 
bravery,  they  should  avenge  themselves  of  their 
enemies  and  extend  their  conquests.  This  was 
illustrated  by  the  wilv  manner  iu  which  Samson, 
a  Danite.  destroyed  his  I'hilistian  foes,  liruce, 
in  his  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  has  given  a  very 
accurate  and  detailed  account  of  these  animals. 
He  observes  that  he  found  them  in  greatest 
numbers  in  those  parts  which  were  frequented 
by  the  jerboa,  and  that  in  the  stomach  of  a 
Cerastes  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a  jerboa. 
He  kept  two  of  these  snakes  in  a  glass  vessel 
for  two  yean  without  any  food.  Anothei 
eircumstanee  mentioned  by  Hrnce  throws  some 
light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors  as  to 
the  movement  of  this  snake.  Aeliau,'  Isidorus, 
AutlUS,  have  all  recorded  of  the  Cerastes  that, 
whereas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a  straight 
direction,  this  one  and  the  lfaeinorrhuusk  (no 


»'  Ilas»clqui«t  (Itiner.  pp.341,  36!i)  ban  thus  described 
them : — "  Tentarula  duo,  utrinque  unnrn  ail  latcra 
\crticis,  in  margine  superior!  orbitae  octill.  erecta,  parte 
a  versa  paruni  arcuata,  oadeinquc  parte  parum  catiali- 
culata,  sub-dura,  mcnibrana  tenacl  vestlta,  l<asi  aquami* 
minimi-,  una  aerie  crectls,  cincta,  brcvl.i,  orbitae  ocu- 
lorum  dimidia  longitudine." 

With  this  description  that  of  Ueoffroy  St.  Hilalre  may 
be  compared: — "  Au-dessua  des  ycux  nail  de  cbaque 
rote  tine  petite  eminence,  ou  comnic  on  a  coiiturue  dc 
l.i  dire  unii  petite  corne,  tongue  de  deux  ou  trout  1 1 k' n  — . 
pre-entant  dan*  le  sens  de  sa  1  .nsueur  des  si  I  Ions  et 
dirigce  cn  bunt  et  un  peu  en  onlere,  d'ou  le  nom  ile 
fVrasle.  \a  nature  des  cornea  du  Ceraste  eat  trea  p*u 
connue,  et  lours  u«ages.  si  toutefols  ellea  peuvent  fired* 
qudque  utilitv  pour  1'  niinal,  sont  eritlercment  Ignores. " 

'  Aofby  if  olfMiv  trpotiao-  (Aelian,  de  .Ifiihi.  XV.  13). 

1  A  i\u  i  £'  .Vi.TK.iCwe  oAiyOf  c,u.i«,  ola  *fpa»n)f 
(Xicander,  Theriac.  294). 
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<Ioubt  the  same  animal  under  another  name) 
move  sideways,  stumbling  as  it  were  on  either 
side  (and  comp.  Bochart).  Let  this  be  compared 
with  what  Bruce  says:  "The  Cerastes  move* 
with  great  rapidity  and  in  all  directions,  for- 


Th«  Homed  CVrnlM.    (Bri<i»h  MuapQin.) 

wards,  backwards,  sideways;  when  he  inclines 
to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  far  from  him,  he 
creeps  with  his  side  towards  the  jterson,"  &c.  ice. 
The  words  of  Ibn  Sina,  or  Aviceuna,  nre  to  the 
same  effect.  I  have  noticed  it  move,  when  not 
alarmed,  with  a  peculiar  sidelong  wriggle.  So 
soon  as  it  perceived  itself  observed,  it  glided 
along  in  a  straight  line.  Hut  this  sidelong 
movement  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cerastes.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  Vijxtridae,  order  Op'tiditt} 

From  the  root  S/utphaph  are  possibly  derived 
the  proper  uames  of  Suci'llAM,  whence  the 
familv  of  the  Shcphamitis,  ShkpiiiI-uax,  and 
Sirui-i'iM  -  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

ADDI  ('AW,  'ASM  [Westcott  and  Hort], 
Luke  iii.  '28),  son  of  Cosam,  and  father  of 
Melchi,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy;  the  third 
above  Salathiel.  The  etymology  and  Hebrew 
form  of  the  name  are  doubtful,  as  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  LXX.,  but  it  probably  represents 
the  Hebrew  ^It',  au  ornament,  and  is  a  short 

form  of  Adiel,  or  Adaiah.  The  latter  name  in 
1  Ch.  vi.  41  (2G  in  Heb.  Bib.)  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  A.  'A8o«£  [B.  'A(ud;  AdM*t\  which  is 
very  close  t<»  Addi.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AD'DO  (A.  *A88«,  B.  'ESStly,  Addin\  Inno, 
the  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (1  Esd. 
xx.  1).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ADDON  (Neh.  vii.  61;  'Hpdv,  Addon),  a 
variation  iu  the  orthography  of  Addan  (piN 
and        or  pK).  [F.]" 

ADDUS  ('AMovs ;  Addus).  1.  The  sons  of 
Addus  are  enumerated  among  the  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zorobabcl 
(1  Esd.  v.  34);  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  A.  'Io88«uj,  B.  'Io88owj;  Addin.  A  priest, 
whose  descendants  were  unable  to  establish  their 
genealogy  in  the  time  of  Kzra.  and  were  removed 
from  their  priesthood  (1  Esd.  v.  38).  He  is  said 
to  have  married  Augia,  the  daughter  of  Bcrzelus 

1  The  celebrated  John  Ellis  seems  to  Lave  been  the 
first  Englishman  who  gave  an  accurate  description  ot 
the  Cerastes  (see  Phi!ost>]>k.  Transact.  1760). 

Bochart  (Hierox.  ill.  209,  Rosenm.)  says  that  thr 
Rabbins  derive  {'B*DB' from  ^SC«  ctaudicart,  wherefore 

CJIBt^  Is  claudut.  See,  however,  Levy,  Chald.  WOr- 
terb.  s.  v. 


or  Barzillai.  In  Ezra  ii.  61  and  Nehemiah  vii.  C"! 
he  is  called  by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai :  it  i* 
not  dear  whether  Addus  represeuts  his  oripirul 
name  or  is  a  corruption.        [W.  A.  W.]  [K.] 

A'DER  (TIE ;  m pause  TO,  a  jUk;  B/MflS: 

A.  *Xl8*p  ;  Ifedcr  ;  II.  V.  EDF.n),  a  Benjamite,  son 
j  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijaloa 
I  (ICh.  viii.  15).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

I  AD1DA  ('AfcSo,  N  -t ;  Joseph.*  A85«5a ;  Ad' 
diis  [1  Mace,  xiii.],  Adiadt  [1  Mace,  xii.]),  a  town 

I  on  an  eminence  {Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  4)  overlooking 
thfl  low  country  of  Judah  ('A.  iv  rp  2<4^XaV, 
fortified  by  Simon  Maccabaeus  in  his  wars  with 
Tryphon  (1  Mace.  xii.  HH,  xiii.  13).  Alexander 
was  here  defeated  by  Aretas  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  J), 
and  Vespasiau  used  it  as  one  of  his  outpost*  m 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Ii.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1).  In 
the  OS.*  (p.  128,  I)  it  is  called  Adithn,  ami 
placed  east  of  Diospolis  (Lydda).  Now  Had'dhek, 
a  village  with  the  remains  of  a  considenbli 
town  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  eastward  o: 
Lvddn  (/'.  Mem.  ii.  297,  322>  Prohibh 
identical  with  Haihd.  [G.]  [W.] 

ADl'EL  &XnV,  Furst  =  £1  is  ornament. 
MV.1-  =  ornament  'of  God:  A.  'ESi^A;  B.  has 
a  different  reading:  Adiel).  1.  A  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  descended  from  the  prosperous 
family  of  Shimei  (1  Ch.  iv.  36).  He  took  part 
in  the  murderous  raid  made  by  his  tribe  upon 
the  peaceable  Hamite  shepherds  in  the  valley  of 
Gedor,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  2.  'A8i^A: 
Adiel.  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasai  (1  Ch.  ix 
12.  R.  V.).  3.  BA.  'HMA;  Adiel.  Anceftor 
of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Ch.  xim 
i5).  [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

A'DIX  (p»t  luxurious  or  delicate  ;  B.  AJ- 
<lV,  A.  -Iv  [in  '  Ezra  viii.  6  (LXX.  r.  32),  U. 
'AMv,  A.  'A881c  in  Ezra  ii.  15] ;  *H8lV  [in  Neh.]  . 
Adin  in  Ezra  ii.  15,  Adan  in  Ezra  viii.  »>) 
Ancestor  of  a  family  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  to  the  number  of  454  (Ezra  ii.  15,  1  i'M- 
v.  14  [B.  'A8«iAfoj,  A.  'ASu-o'i]),  or  655,  accord- 
ing to  the  parallel  list  in  Xeh.  vii.  20.  Fifty* 
one  more  (or  251,  according  to  A.  V.  of  1  t*i- 
viii.  32)  accompanied  Ezra  in  the  second  canv.ui 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii.  6).  They*  joined  with 
Nehemiah  in  a  covenant  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  heathen  (Xeh.  x.  16).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.j 

ADI'XA    (HinV.  luxurious,  *,//;  'A8.ra. 

B.  -ci-  ;  Adina).  The  son  of  Shiza,  one  ot 
David's  captains  bevond  the  Jordan,  and  clik; 
of  the  Reubeuites  ("l  Ch.  xi.  42).  The  A.  V- 
H.  V.,  and  the  Syriac  read  respecting  him,  "•»•! 
thirtv  with  him."  The  expression  is  obscure 
(Kcil').»  [\V.  A.  W.]  [F] 

ADI'XO 03Hr?  B.  'A8*ivciv,  A.*A8«iV,  Vu 

paraphrases),  the  Eznite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8).  Sr 
Ja9»!OIjeam.  The  clanse  in  Samuel  (/.  e.)  is 
corrupt  (see  R.  V.  marg.).  The  true  reading  i> 
preserved  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Ch.  xi.  11). 
Irom  which  it  is  apparent  that  WW  is  a  cor- 
ruj.tion  of  [W.  A.  W.]    [S.  R.  D.] 

•  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  tbe»e  thirty,  Keubentte  chiefs  or  not;  nor  d  ^ 
the  interpreution  given  to  the  LXX.  (ed.  Sweu-1. 
in"  avrii  rpiatoiTa,  "and  over  him  were  thirtv." 
superiors  (tho^  ennmernted  in  w.  36-41).  appear  Ju*- 
tifle.1.   Cp.  the  LXX-Ul  usage  in  xii.  4.  xxvii.  6. 
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AD  IXUS  (A.  'loSirrfs,  B.  -u- ;  Jaddimns). 
Jajii.v  the  Levite  (I  E»d.  ix.  48  :  cp.  Neh.  viii.  7  ; 
J**.*).  [W.  A.  \V\]  [F.] 

aditha'di  (D?nnr,  r.e*.  =  cbuMc  ,• 

A.  'ASiadaWu ;  Adttfuiim\  a  town  belonging  to 
Jmlah.  lying  in  the  low  country  (Shcfcluh),  and 
lan^-d.  between  Sharaim  and  hag-Gederah,  in 
.'•■.'h.  xv.  3*5  only.  It  i»  entirely  omitted  by  the 
Vat.  JIS.  of  the'LXX..  and  the  site  has  not  yet 
'••en  identified  (see  Dillmann,  /.  c.\.  For  the  dual 
t  •nuiiutioTi,  com  p.  the  two  names  occurring  in 
the  Mine  vers*;  also  Eglaim,  Horonaim,  &c. 
.Al'iDj.J  [G.]  [W.] 

ADJURATION*.  [Exorcist.] 

AIXLAI  O^W  =  iT^"W,  Gn.-the  right- 
,  xi.u  si  of  Jehovah  ;  BA.  'A&al ;  Adli).  An- 
cestor of  Shaphat,  the  overseer  of  David's  herds 
which  fed  in  the  broad  vallevs  (1  Ch.  xxvii. 
--')■  [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

ADTfAH  'Aiafid;  Adamn),  one  of 

"the  cities  of  the  plain,"  always  coupled  with 
y.ti«)'nm  (R.  V.),  and  destroyed  with  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  "J,  8  ;  Deut.  xxix. 
-1 ;  Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a  king  of  its  own.  [G.] 

ADMA'THA  (KnO"»K,  MV>  =  untamed; 
LXX.  omit*  ;  Admatlm),  one  of  the  seven  princes 
<(  Persia  (Esth.  i.  14).  Kawlinson  (Speaker's 
'"ffiun.,  add.  n.  in  loco),  by  manipulation  of  the 
l-tters,  makes  the  name  =  Artabanus,  the  uncle 
■  t' Xerxes;  an  1  Cassel  (Aw  Bueh  K$thrt  p.  33) 
iitmifieshim  with  Aspathines.  The  etymology  is 

•  mte  uncertain  (see  Bertheau-Ryssel,'/.  c).  '(V.~] 

AD/XA  (Knr,  pleasure  or  softness :  B.  Aftaife 

E3-].  K.T,E8«k«'x  ;  £</m<i).  1.  One  of  the 
1 "  niily  of  Fahath-Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra, 
and  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  30). 

2.  17  Marrd,,  WK       'AJoyai ;  BK*A. 

«mit.  A  priest,  descendant  of  Harim,  in  the 
*isei  of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua  (Xeh.  xii.  15). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AD'XA  H  (m"TI, :  *E8Va :  Edn as).  1 .  A  Manas- 
who  deserted  from  Saul  and  joined  the  for- 
me* of  David  on  bis  road  to  Ziklag  from  the  camp 

•  t  the  Philistines  (1  Ch.  xii.  20  [Hcb.  21]).  ^ 

2.  pleasure  or  softness  ;  BA.  'EoVaar ; 

The  commander-in-^hicf  of  300,000 

0  of  Jodah.  who  were  in  Jehoshaphat's  army 
' "n.xvii.  14).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.]' 

ADOXI-BE'ZEK  (pra^jhK,  lord  of  Bezck ; 
M*n$4(tK  ;  Adr/ni'xzec),  king  of  Bezek,  a  city 

the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.J  This  chieftain 
vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i. 

").  who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  and 
'n^ht  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
ixL  He  confessed  that  he  had  inflicted  the 
•ira-  crueltv  upon  70  petty  kings  whom  he  had 
•-veered.  '  Dr.  Haekett  '(/>.  B.,  Amer.  ed.), 

1  ;«titg  Cass*l  in  his  note  on  Judg.  (/.  c), 
^nuk*  that  this  form  of  mutilation  was  not 
-vi.mmon  in  ancient  times,  and  was  chosen  in 
*Ur  ti^  unfit  men  for  warlike  service  (<uch  as 
•a-  use  of  the  bow)  and  for  active  and  rapid 
-•'Tenents.  It  i*  toll  of  the  Athenians  that 
l"  y  ret  off  the  thumbs  of  the  Aeginetans  whom 
"  *y  conquered  (B.C.  45«J),  in  order  to  pre- 


vent their  handling  the  spear.  Adoui-bczek  not 
only  mutilated  but  humbled  his  captives;  thev 
"gathered  their  meat  under  his  table."  A 
somewhat  similar  treatment  of  prisoners  is  re- 
corded of  the  Parthian  kings  (Athcn.  I'eipn.  iv. 
p.  152  d).  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

ADOXI'UAM,  ADOXI'CAX.  [Adoxikam.1 
ADOXTJAH  (njJIK.  WriX,  my  Lord  is 
Jehorah  ;   '  AoW/aj,  B.  -tt- ;   Adoiiias).    1.  The 
fourth  son  of  David  by  Haggith.  born  at  Hebron, 
while  his  father  was  king  of  Judah  ("2  Sam. 
iii.  4.  The  Greek  text  here,  and  the  Lucianic  Re- 
cension in  1  K.  i.  ii.,  reading  1  as  *1,  have  B. 
'OpvtlK,  A.  'Opvlas,  Luc.  -ta).    After  the  death 
of  his  three  brothers, — Amnon,  Chileab.  and 
Absalom, — he  became  eldest  son  ;  and  when  hi* 
father's   strength   was   visibly  declining,  put 
forward    his   pretensions   to   the   crown,  by 
equipping  himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariot* 
and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him, 
in  imitation  of  Absalom  ('J  Sam.  xv.  1),  whom 
he  also  resembled  in  ]>ersonal  beauty,  and  ap- 
parently also  in  character,  as  indeed  Josephus 
says  (Aid.  vii.  14.  §  4).    For  this  reason  he  was 
plainly  unfit  to  be  king,  and  David  promise  1 
Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solomon  should  inherit 
the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there  was  no  absolute 
claim  of  primogeniture  in  these  Eastern  mon- 
archies.   Solomon's  cause  was  espoused  by  the 
best   of   David's    counsellors :   the  illustrious 
prophet   Nathan ;    Zadok,   the   descendant  of 
Eleazar,  and  representative  of  the  eMer  line  of 
the  priesthood  ;  Benaiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's 
body-guard ;   together  with  Shimei  and  Rei, 
whom  Ewald  (ticsehichtr,  iii.  266)  conjectures 
to  be  David's  two  surviving  brothers,  comparing 
1  Ch.  ii.  13,  and  identifying  »rDC»  with  nTDC> 
(Shimma  in  A.  V.,  Shimea  in  R.  V.),  and  *1H  with 
HI  (A.  V.  BaMiiy  From  1  K.  ii.  8,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  could  have 
actively  espoused  Solomon's  cause.    On  the  side 
of  Adonijah,  who — when  he  made  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom — was  about  35  years  old  (2  Sam. 
v.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  repre>entative  of  Eli's 
(i.e.  the  junior)  line  of  the  priesthood  (descended 
from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and  Joab,  the 
famous  commander  of  David's  army ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed,  pro- 
bably exacted  to  find  more  congenial  elements 
in  Adonijah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  Adonijuh's 
name  and  influence  secured  a  large  number  of 
followers  among  the  captains  of  the  royal  army 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (cp.  1  K.  i.  1', 
25);  and  these,  together  with  all  the  princes 
except  Solomon,  were  entertained  by  Adonijah 
at  a  great  sacrificial  feast  held  *'  by  the  stone 
Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel."    The  meaning 
of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is  very  doubtful,  being 
translated  rock  of  the  match  toircr  in  the  Chaldee ; 
great  rock,  Syr.  and  Arab. ;  and  explained  (but 
improbably)  rock  of  the  utream  of  icatcr  by 
R.  Kimchi,  and  by  Ges.  =  fAc  *tcnc  of  the  serpent 
[cp.  Deut.  xxxii.  24  Heb.],  u>.  the  rock  with  its 
image  of  the  serpent.    The  rock  upon  which  the 
village  of  Siltcdn  [Siloam]  is  built  bears  the  name 

Zahweile  (see  Ganneau  in  MV."j.  m. 


•  This  seems  preferable  to  the  unsupported  con- 
jecture* that  the  reading  of  1  K.  I.  8  was  *JflDC* 
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rogel  in  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  as  a  spring  on 
the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjauiiu,S.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  may  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  called  the 
Well  of  Job  or  Joab  {'Ain  Ayu'>.  Cornier  identi- 
ties it  with  the  spring  now  called  'Ain  Umm  «/- 
A  ny,  and  known  to  Christians  as  the  Virgin's 
Well).  It  is  explained  sprint  of  the  fuller  by 
the  Chaldee   Paraphrast,  perhaps  because  he 

trod  the  clothes  with  his  feet  (^P,  see  Gesen. 
s.  v.);  but  cp.  Deut.  xi.  10,  whore  "watering 
with  the  feet"  refers  to  machines  trodden  with 
the  foot,  and  such  as  were  possibly  fed  by  the 
spring  of  Rogel.  [Kx-uoutL.]  A  meeting  f.»r  a 
religious  purpose  would  be  held  near  a  spring, 
just  as  in  later  times  sites  for  xpo<r«uxed  were 
chosen  by  the  waterside  (Acts  xvi.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  apprised  David  of  these  proceedings, 
who  immediately  gave  orders  that  Solomon 
should  be  conducted  on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn 
procession  to  Gihon,  a  spring  on  the  W.  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Ch.  xxxii.  30).  [Gihox.]  Here 
he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed  king  by  Zadok, 
and  joyfully  recognised  by  the  people.  This 
decisive  measure  struck  terror  into  the  opposite 
partv,  and  Adonijah  lied  to  the  sanctuary.  He 
was  "pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he 
should  "shew  himself  a  worthy  man,"  and  with 
the  threat  that  "  if  wickedness  were  found  in 
him  he  should  die"  (1  Kings  i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  these 
events  ;  and  Adonijah  begged  Bathshebu,  who  as 
"king's  mother"  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  ion- 
sent  to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  David  iu  his  obi  age  (I  K.  i.  3). 
This  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  at- 
tempt on  the  throne  [Absalom;  Auxeh];  and 
therefore  Solomon  ordered  him  to  lie  put  to 
death  by  Benaiah,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  his  previous  pardon.    Far  from  looking  upon 
this  as  "  the  most  flagrant  act  of  despotism  since 
Doeg  massacred  the  priests  at  Saul's  command  " 
(Newman,  Hebrew  Monarchy,  ch.  iv.).  we  must 
consider   that    the   clemency   of  Solomon  in 
sparing  Adonijah,  till  he  thus  again  revealed  a 
treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  almost   universal    practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.    Any  one  of  these,  situated 
like  Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his 
throne  bv  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death, 
whereas  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of 
David's  sons  suffered  except  the  open  pretender 
Adonijah,  though   all  seem  to  have  opposed 
Solomons   claims;   and    if  his   execution  be 
thought  an  act  of  severity,  we  must  remember 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  us,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize  the 
position  of  an  Oriental  kin.;  in  that  remote  age. 
The  Midrash  Jia'A-i  (§  -0  on  Gen.  iii.  15)  applied 
to  Adonijah  (and  to  others,  e.g.  Cain,  Korah, 
Balaam,  Absalom,  and  Haman)  the  proverb, 
"  He  that  seeks  what  is  not  his,  loses  that  which 
is  "  (op.  Hamburger,  RE.'  s.  n.). 

2.  B.  'Muv'ias.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  xvii.  8). 

3.  'Aoaida,  A.  'Awaa,  fc*.  'E&avla;  AJonia. 
Oneot  the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(x.  16).     He  is  called  AdoxikaM  (D^HKj 


ADOPTION* 

' ASwvucifA,  B.  -kclv:  Adonicam)  in  Ezra  ii.  U 
Cp.  Ezra  viii.  13  ;  Neh.  vii.  18.  [G.  E.  L.  C]  [E] 

ADONTKAM  (DiTJlN,  MY."  =  my  1**1 
uplifts  himself  [cp.  Olshausen,  Lehrb.  p.  620]: 
BA.  'A&wvucifi  [in  1  Esd.  v.  14],  B.  -gar  [in 
Ezra  ii.  13] ;  Adonicam).  The  sons  of  Adonikam. 
(566*  in  number,  were  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zcrubbabel  (tir*  ii. 
13;  Neh.  vii.  18  [B.  'Attuc&n,  K.  'M(v^)- 
1  Esd.  v.  14,  Cfuim).  In  the  last  two  pas*** 
the  number  is  667.  The  remainder  of  the  family 
returned  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  13  [B.  'Ataru- 
K<Lrf;  1  Esd.  viii.  3<»  [B.  'AoWicucojij).  The 
name  is  given  as  ADOXUAH  in  Neh.  x.  16. 

[W.  A.W.]  [>.] 

ADOXl'RAM  (DT)"1K,  MV."  =  «»y  Lc*l 
is  exdted,  1  K.  iv.  6,  v.  14  •  by  an  uuusual  con- 
traction,  Adoram,  DT1K,  2  Sam.  xx.  24  [A'h- 
rami  and  1  K.  xii/ia'^B.  'Apdfi',  M*™>.]: 
also  H adoram,  DTin,  2  Ch.  x.  18,  A.  *A5»f«w, 

Aduram  ;  usuMv* * AttnHpfa  n-  ■""'5  J'""'' 
ram).  Chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  tae 
reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Solomon  (I  »• 
iv.  6),  and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  la>t 
monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  itm 
the  rebellious  Israelites,  bv  whom  he  was  stor^i 
to  death.  •     [R.W.B.]  [>■] 

ADOXI-ZE'DEC  <  PIT^IK,  «■•«•  ;,n! 
MV.10  =  lord  of  righteousness;  ' '  Atu>vi&t(t* . 
Adoniscdee),  bv  some  thought  to  be  the  offici?.! 
title  of  the  Jebusite  king  of  Jerusalem  wm 
organized  a  league  with  four  other  Araorite 
princes  against  Joshua.  The  confederate  kinc- 
having  laid  siege  to  Gibeou,  Joshua  marched  t 
the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the  beMeger> 
to  flight.  The  five  kind's  took  refuge  in  n  cav 
at  Makkedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and  slair. 
their  bodies  hung  on  trees,  and  then  buriedj  i 
the  place  of  their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  l-'JTV 
[Jo.si.ua.]  [R.  W.  B.]  [Ej 

ADOPTIOX  (vlo8t<ria\  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  th» 
present  and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians 
(Rom.  viii.  15,  23;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  «' 
probably  alludas  to  the  Romau  custom  of  ad->|>- 
tion,  by  which  a  jterson,  not  having  children  « t 
his  own,  might  adopt  as  his  son  one  born  of  otl>«  ' 
parents.    It  was  a  formal  act,  effected  either  i  y 
the  process  named  adrogatio.  when  the  pcrsou 
to  be  adopted  was  independent  of  his  parent,  « 
by  adoptio,  specifically  so  called,  when  in  the 
power  of  his  parent.     (See  Dirt.  <f  Gr.  a»f 
Horn.  Ant.,  art.  ADOITIO.)    The  effect  of  it  was 
that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled  to  the  nam? 
and  sacra  prirata  of  his  new  father,  and  ranked 
as  his  heir-at-law  :  while  the  father  on  his  part 
was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son,  and  ex- 
ercised towards  him  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  father.    In  short  the  relationship  was  t  • 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  exist  id 
between  a  natural  father  and  son.   The  selection 
of  a  pei-son  to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  in- 
ference and  love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter:  and 
St.  Paul  aptly  transfers  the  well-known  feeling 
and  customs  connected  with  the  act  to  illustrate 
the  position  of  the  Christianized  Jew  or  Gentile 
The  Jews  themselves  were  unacquainted  with 
the  process  of  adoption:  indeed  it  would  hav 
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'  ■n  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Mosaic  law  affecting  the  inheritance  of  property : 
tM  instances  occasionally  adduced  as  referring 
t  i  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,  xvi.  2,  xxx.  5-9)  arc 
■•ridently  not  cases  of  adoption  proper.  Our 
"adoption  as  sons  through  Jesus  Christ  "  is  the 
kfv-note  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephe»ians  (see 
<peaier'»  Comm.,  Introd.  to  the  Ep.  to  the  Ephcs. 
§5;  and  on  the  whole  subject  Giffard's  note  on 
(:onuYiiL15iuthesaiuework).  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

ADORA  or  A  DOR.  [Adoraim.] 

ADORAIM  (D^IX;  B.  'ASwpat;  A. 
'ASmpalfi;  Aduram),  a  fortified  city  built  by 
l>hoboam  (2  Ch.  xi.  9%  in  Judah  (Jos.*  Ant. 
<  ii.  1<>,  §  1),  apparently  in  or  near  the  Shefeltih, 
doce,  although  omitted  from  the  lists  in  Josh. 
u\,  it  is  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1,  15,  §  4; 
A  /.  i.  2,  §  6,  i.  8,  §  4)  almost  uniformly 
mupled  with  Mareshah,  which  was  certainly 
•.tuated  there.  For  the  dual  termination  com- 
part Adithaim,  Gedcrothaim,  &c.  By  Josephus  | 
it  is  given  as  "A&wpa,  'A&wpfos  ;  and  in  Ant  xiii.  ' 
■>.  §  .%  be  calls  it  a  44  city  of  Idumaea,"  under 

.in  name  was  included!  in  the  later  times  of 
Jtvilh  history,  the  southern  part  of  Judaea 
it*lf  (Reland,  48  ;  Robinson,  ii.  69).  Adoraim 
i<  probably  the  same  place  as  A&wpa  (1  Mace, 
ifii  20,  Ador\  unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  sea- 
o»st  below  Carmel.  It  is  generally  identified 
with  /'ira,  a  large  village  on  the  flat  slope  of  a 
Kill,  west  of  Hebron.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated 
tomb  of  AV6y  Xuh  (Noah).  The  village  occu- 
pies an  important  position  guarding  an  ancient 
wain  line  of  communication  with  Philistia, 
which  runs  through  it  (P.  F.  Mem.  iii.  3<>4, 
•  28;  see  Robinson,  ii.  215).  [G.]  [W.] 

ADOTtAM.  [ADOSIRAM.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration,  bear  a 


?mt  similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among 
Cental  nations.  To  rise  up  and  suddenly 
Kfwtrate  the  body,  was  the  most  simple  method  ; 
tut,  generally  speaking,  the  prostration  was 
woiocted  in  a  more  formal  manner,  the  person 


*  Errn  without  this  statement  of  Jceephua,  tt  1*  plain 
tut  -  Jodab  and  Benjamin."  in  3  Ch.  xl.  10.  is  a  form 
•f  exprtmioo  for  the  new  kingdom,  and  that  none  of  the 


falling  upon  the  knee  and  then  gradually 
inclining  the  body,  until  the  forehead  touched 
the  ground.  The  various  expressions  in  Hebrew 
referring  to  this  custom  appear  to  have  their 

specific  meaniug:  thus  huZ  (wirru,  LXX.) 
describes  the  sudden  fall ;  1P3  (k^wtw,  LXX.) 
bending  the  kuee ;  Ylj5  (kvttw,  LXX.)  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  body  ;  and  lastly 
nnC  (TtpooKvvt'iv,  LXX.)  complete  prostration. 
ThVtenn  "Mp  (Is.  xliv.  15, 17,  19;  xlvi.  C)  was 
introduced  at  a  late  period  as  appropriate  to  t he- 
worship  paid  to  idols  by  the  Babylonians  and 
other  Extern  nations  (DnB.  iii.  5,  ii).  Such 


prostration  was  usual  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
(Gen.  xvii.  3;  Ps.  xcv.  6);  but  it  was  by  DC 
means  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose ;  it  was 
the  formal  mode  of  receiving  visitors  (Gcu. 
xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance  to  one  of  superior 
station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of  showing  respect 
to  equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occasionally  it  was 
repeated  three  times  (1  Sam.  xx.  41),  and  even 
seven  times  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accom- 
|»anied  bv  such  acts  as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7 ), 
laying  hoid  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  ]>cr*on  to 
whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii.  9), 
and  kissing  the  ground  on  which  he  stood 
(P*.  lxxii.  9  ;  Mic.  vii.  17).  Similar  adoration 
was  paid  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18);  sometimes 
however  prostration  was  omitted,  and  the  act 
consisted  simply  in  kissing  the  hand  to  the 
object  of  reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in  the  manner 
practised  by  the  Romans  (Plin.  xxviii.  5 :  see  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Ant.,*rt.  Adoratio),  in  ki.«.siug 
the  statue  itself  (Hos,  xiii.  2).  The  same  customs 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  miuistrv, 
ns  appears  not  only  from  the  numerous  occa- 
sions on  which  they  were  put  in  prnctice 
towards  Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of 
the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  26),  ami 
from  the  reverence  of  Cornelius  to  St.  Peter 
(Acts  x.  25),  in  which  case  the  Apostle  objected 
to  it,  as  implying  a  higher  degree  of  superiority 
than  he  was  entitled  to,  especially  as  coming 
from  a  Roman,  to  whom  prostration  was  not 
usual.  [W.  L  B.] 

ADRAMME'LECH  0|^T]8;  B.  'Ao>cu*c- 
k*Xf  A.  -sa;  Adramclech).  1.  A  deity  (2  K. 
xvii.  31)  worshiped  by  the  colonists  brought 
into  Samaria  by  Shalmaueser  II.,  king  of  Assyria, 
from  Sepharvaim  (Sipar  or  Sippara,  now  Ahu- 
habbah).  Both  Adrammelech  and  Anammelcch 
were  worship|>ed  with  rites  similar  to  those  of 
Moloch,  children  being  sacrificed  to  them.  This 


1 


o4  ADRAMYTTIUM 

name,  according  to  Schrader,  is  equivalent  to  the 
Assyrian  Adarmalik,  "Adar  (or  Ninip)  is  prince." 
The  leading  of  "  Adar  "  for  "Ninip"  is,  how- 
over,  very  doubtful ;  and  as  the  word  Adara  is 
found  a-s  a  by-name  of  Hea,  god  of  the  sea  and 
■>f  wisdom,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Assyrian 
form  of  the  name  is  Adaramilk,  "  Adar  (lord 
of)  counsel."  [AXAMMELECH.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria,  who,  with  his  brother  Shareser,  killed 
their  father  whilst  he  was  worshipping  in  the 
t.-mple  of  Nisroch  (2  K.  xix.  .57,  B.  -ck,  A.  -«x  ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  :W,  K.  'Av8pOM*A<x)-  According  to 
I  lie  Babylonian  chronicle,  this  happened  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
in  Babylon  (n.c.  *>88).  This  text  dirfeis  from 
the  account  in  the  Bible,  in  that  it  states  thaf 
Sennacherib  was  killed  by  only  one  son,  and 
that  it  happened  in  a  revolt.  This  is  probably 
to  be  understood  in  this  way:  that  both  sons 
took  part  in  the  revolt,  but  that  only  one 
actually  committed  the  crime,  entering  the 
temple  where  the  king  his  father  was  wor- 
shipping, whilst  his  brother,  in  com  maud  of  the 
rebel  troops,  surrounded  the  building  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  king.  Adrammelech  may 
probably  be  identified  with  the  Aasur-mumk  of 
the  Assyrians.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  of  Senxacheiuu,  who  built  a  small  palace 
for  him  at  Nineveh.  [T.  G.  P.] 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (occasionally  Atramyt- 
TlTM.  Some  cursive  MSS.  have  ATpaftvrr}y^} 
instead  of  ' ASpafLvr^v^  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated 
in  the  district  anciently  called  Aeolis,  and  also 
Mysia  (see  Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave 
and  still  gives  its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this 
coast,  opposite  to  the  opening  of  which  is  the 
island  of  Lesbos  [Mitylexe].  St.  Paul  was 
never  at  Adramyttium,  except  perhaps  during 
his  second  missionary  journey,  on  his  way  from 
Galatia  to  Truas  (Acts  xvi.),  and  it  ha*  no  bibli- 
cal interest,  except  as  illustrating  his  voyage 
from  Caesarea  in  a  ship  belonging  to  this  place 
(Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason  is  given  in  what 
follows,  viz.  that  the  centurion  and  his  prisoners 
would  thus  be  brought  to  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
and  therefore  some  distance  on  their  way  to- 
wards Rome,  to  places  where  some  other  ship 
bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Siiips  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  frequent- 
on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trallic.  It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road  between 
Assos,  Troas,  aud  the  Hellespont  on  one  side, 
and  Pergamus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the 
other,  and  was  connected  by  similar  roads  with 
the  interior  of  the  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Adramyttium  was  a  settlement  of  the 
Lydians  in  the  time  of  Croesus;  it  was  after- 
wards an  Athenian  colony:  under  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  it  became  a  seaport  of  some  con- 
sequence; and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  Pliny 
mentious  it  as  a  Roman  assize-town.  The 
modern  Ldmnid  or  Adram>,ti  is  a  poor  village, 
but  there  is  still  some  trade,  more  especially  in 
timber.  It  is  described  in  the  travels  of  IVocke, 
Turner,  and  Fellows.  See  Dirt,  (ir.  and  Horn. 
Gcotj.,  art.  "  Adramyttium."    [J.  S.  H.]  [W.] 

A'DKIA,  more  properlyA'DRIAS  (6  'ASp.'ar ; 
Adria).  It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
this  word  as  used  in  Acts  x.vvii.  '27.    The  word 


ADULLAM 

seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  town  of 
Adria,  near  the  Po  ;  and  at  first  it  denoted  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Afterwards  the  signification  v-i 
the  name  was  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  tlx 
whole  of  that  gulf.  Subsequently  it  obtained 
a  much  wider  extension,  and  in  the  apostolic 
age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  Humboldt  names  the  Syrtic 
basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  aud  which  had  tn.- 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa  for  it> 
boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly  givm 
by  almost  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  i> 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writer* 
state  that  Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea;  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
the  Aegean  from  the  Adriatic.  Tnus  the  srii|> 
in  which  Josephus  started  for  Italy  about  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  fouudered  in  Adrias 
(Lij\;  :»),  and  there  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship 
from  Cyrene  and  taken  to  Puteoli  (see  Arts 
xxviii.  Id).  It  is  through  ignorance  of  the* 
facts,  or  through  the  want  of  attending  to  thetu, 
that  writers  have  drawn  an  argument  from  this 
geographical  term  in  favour  of  the  false  view 
which  places  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  iu  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  [Melita.]  Cp.  Smith's  1%. 
ntvi  Ship'rrfck  of  St.  Paul :  Diss,  on  r/w  7«/aW 
Melita.  See  Diet.  Or.  atid  Rom.  (/'«>/.,  art. 
"  Adriaticum  Mare."  [J.  S.  H.]  [W.] 

ADRI'KL  &$>"riV,  Ges.  =  flock  of  <h>: 
'ASpWjA ;  Madrid),  a  son  of  Barzillai  the  Mehcn 
lathite,  to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Moral', 
although  he  had  previously  promised  her  to 
David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19;  rr.  17-19  are  wanting 
in  B,  and  the  name  in  A.  is  ItjA,  the  usual 
abbreviation  for  'I«rpcr/jA).  His  five  son<  were 
amongst  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom 
David  surrendered  to  the  Gibeonites  ('2  San;, 
xxi.  8;  where  iu  B.  the  name  ap]>ears  ns  2tp*i 
in  A.  as  'Ea&pl)  in  satisfaction  for  the  eo- 
deavours  of  Saul  to  extirpate  them,  although 
the  Israelites  had  originally  made  a  league  with 
them  (Josh.  ix.  lfi).  In  '2  Sam.  xxi.  8  they  ar* 
called  the  sons  of  Michal :  but  as  Michal  had  n- 
children  (2  Sam.  vi.  23),   the  A.  V.,  in  ord<r 

fo  surmount  the  difficult v,  translates  7\"b* 
"  brought  up  "  instead  of  "  bare,"  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Targum  and  Jewish 
authorities.  The  margin  also  gives  "the  sister 
of  Michal"  for  "Michal."  The  R.  V.  tr.m>- 
lates  "  bare,"  and  against  the  name  Michal 
attaches  a  marginal  note:  "In  1  Sam.  xviii.  1'-' 
Merah"  the  reading  here  of  LXX.-l.uc,  the 
Peshito,  and  certain  codd.  of  Vulg.  ;  and  a  read- 
ing also  adopted  bv  most  modern  scholar*. 

[R.  W.  B.]  [K.] 

ADU'EL  ('A8oi^A,  i.c  btPTXt,  MV."  =  the 
ornament  of  &W,  Fiirst  =  FA  in  ornament,  1  t'h. 
iv.  'USi-f]\  (abs.  from  B.,  A.  'ESc^A) ;  u.  12 
('A5^A).  A  Naphtalite,  ancestor  of  To  bit 
(Tob.  i.  1  ;  K.  reads  NoOtj).     [B.  F.  W.]  [F.] 

ADCL'LAM  The  meaning  is  un- 

certain. Lagarde  [  Ut  imrsicht  «6.  die  im  Arxm-, 
AraK,  u.  //tor.  ublkhc  Hildun,jd<  r  Xominu  p.  ">■*. 
1889]  explains  it  plausibly  as  a  retreat,  from 

the  Arab.  JjP  ['adula],  "to  turn  aside;** 
'OSoWi/x ;  Odollam,  Oduliaut,  Adullam),  a  city  of 
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Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah,  Josh.  xv. 

(cp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,     Judah  iccnt  diicn" 
and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with  Mare- 
•iuh  and  Achzib)  ;  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king 
(Ji"»h.  xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great 
iDtujuity  (Gen.  xxxviii.   1,  12,  20).     It  was 
I.  rtih«d"  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  xi.  7),  was  one 
<t  the  town*  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after 
ihtir  return  from  Babylon  (Xeh.  xi.  30),  and 
*a»  stdl  a  city  CO.  wi\ts)  in  the  tunes  of 
rhe  Maccabees  (2  Mace,  xii.  38).  Josephui  (Art. 
vi.  12,  §3)  gives  the  forms  wo\ts  ' AiouWafitj 
ind  •OtoK\dti  (Ant.  vtii.  10,  §  1  ),  where  it  is 
Jinwd  between  Socho  and  J  pan.    In  Josh.  xv. 
.'!  it  forms  with  Jarmuth,  Socoh,  and  Azekah 
-i  eroup   aj*rt  amongst   the    fourteen  cities 
pined   in    the   Shefelah,  and   the  narratives 
t  .Samuel  and  Chronicles  imply  that  it  was  a 
Jar-?  of  strategic  importance.      David  took 
elupe  ia  the  cave  of  Adullain  when  no  longer 
ab]p  t»  rest  at  Gath,  and  his  father  and  brethren 
*r*t  Jovrn  to  him  there  from  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
•.in.  1);  thence  too  three  of  the  bravest  of  the 
'ifojrim  passed  through  the  lines  of  the  Philis- 
tmt>  aud  brought  to  David  from  Bethlehem  the 
Aat.T  for  which  he  longed  (2  Sum.  xxiii.  13; 
1  (Jr..  xi.  15).    Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  armv 
v^i  t  the  Sabbath  at  Adullam  after  the  defeat  o'f 
•i-ipa*  (2  Mace,  xii.  38).     In  the  OS*  (p.  128, 
:'.»)  Jerome  describe*  it  as  a  views  won  pirrus  ten 
iinle*  K.  of  kleutheropolis;  in  another  passage 
r .  j-ebius  and  Jerome,  following  apparently  the 
o:ihng  of   the    LXX.  in  Josh,  x.,  confound 
AJullam  with  Kolon:  see  that  name.    It  has 
>en  identified  by  M.  Clermont-Gaimeau  with 
Lie  ruins  of  'Aid  ct-Mhfch,  "feast  of  one  hun- 
Iwd."  or  'Alt  et-JIa,     feast  of  water."  This 
ilare.  where  there  are  two  ancient  wells  and 
-mal  caves,  is  seven  miles  north-east  of  licit 
ir-rh'.,  and  n<  t  far  from  Shuvceifuh  (Socoh)  and 
A'v  tl-Yarmuk  (Jarmuth).     A  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  above 
-it*  is  given  in  1'FQy.  Stat.  1875,  pp.  160-177  ; 
v?e  also       /'.  Mem.  iii.  pp.  311,  347,  3i>l-7  ; 
'ieuw,  JAt-  Land  and  the  liibic,  p.  108.  Van 
•*  Velde  and  Stanley  place  it,  doubtfully,  at 
t'J'ir  lJufjban,  5  or  0  miles  from  Lleutheropolis. 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khureitun, 
*t  the  south  end  of  the  \V<idy  i'rtds,  between 
I<talehem  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481). 
William  of  Tyre  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tcii  riving  for  refuge  to  the  cave  of  Odolla  in 
a-d.  113«.  [G.]  [W.] 

ADUL'LAMITE  C^l?  :  A.  [usually] 
05o\Aa*i€»T7ji,  E.  [in  r.  12]  'OeoAAafUTr;*,  [in 
\  20]  '08oAA£M*^TTjr;  OtUiamites).  A  native 
"!*  Adullam  :  applied  to  Hirah,  the  friend  (or 

»hrpherd"  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  reading 
;n?T  for  inr?.)  of  J»<lah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12, 
H   See  Adl-llam.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ADULTEKY  (2*213X3.  2*2K3,  LXX. 
Mixtla).  The  parties  to  this  crime  were  a 
woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her 
tiusUnd ;  the  toleration  of  polygamy  render- 
ing it  nearly  ini|w>ssible  to  make  criminal  a 
wmhr  otlence  committed  by  a  married  man 
*-ith  a  woman  not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal 
i»rifd  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  noticeable 
::<*n  the  nistorv  of  Abraham,  who  fears,  uot 
tbt  his  wife  will  be  winced  from  him.  but  that 


he  may  be  killed  for  her  sake,  and  especially 
from  the  scruples  ascribed  to  Pharaoh  aud 
Abitnelech  (Gen.  xii.  xx.).  The  woman's  pun- 
ishment was,  as  commonly  amongst  Eastern 
nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tamar's  uuchastitv,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that 
both  the  guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it 
applied  as  well  to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married 
woman,  provided  she  were  free  (Dcut.  xxii. 
22-24).  A  bondwoman  so  offending  was  to  be 
scourged,  and  the  man  was  to  make  a  trespass 
offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the 
polity  of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with 
confusion  by  the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by 
this  crime,  and  this  secured  popular  sympathy 
on  the  side  of  morality  until  a  far  advanced 
stage  of  corruption  was  reached.  Yet  from 
stoning  being  made  the  penalty  we  may  suppose 
that  the  exclusion  of  private  revenge  was  iu- 
tended.  It  is  probable  that,  when  that  terri- 
torial basis  of  |K>lity  passed  away — as  it  did 
after  the  Captivity — and  when,  owing  to  Gentile 
example,  the  marriage  tie  became  a  looser  bond 
of  union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery- 
changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom 
or  never  inflicted.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  brought  under  our  Lord's  notice  (John 
viii.),  it  is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of 
stoning  her  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the 
written  law  ready  for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller. 
It  is  likely  also  that  a  divorce  in  which  the 
adulteress  lost  her  dower  and  rights  of  main- 
tenance, iic.  (Gemara  Chcthuboth,  cap.  vii.  (3), 
was  the  usual  remedy  suggested  by  a  wish  to 
avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement  of  commisera- 
tion for  crime.  The  word  napattiffiarlaai 
(Matt.  i.  19)  probably  means  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  local  Sanhedrin,  which  was  the  usual 
course,  but  which  Joseph  did  nut  propose  to 
take,  preferring  repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  <S/ww. 
ct  Divort.  iii.  1-4),  because  that  could  be  man- 
aged privately  (Ka6pa). 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  water 
of  jealousy  (Xum.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  a  husband  was  in  certain  cases 
bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is, 
that  it  was  meant  ;vs  a  relief  to  the  vehemence 
of  implacable  jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear 
prone.  The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling  than  was  consis- 
tent with  the  laxity  which  had  set  in,  to  a  great 
extent  under  Gentile  influences,  in  the  period  of 
the  X.  T.  In  that  iuteusity  probably  arose  this 
strange  custom,  which  no  doubt  Moses  found 
prevailing  and  deeply  seated;  and  which  is  said 
to  be  paralleled  by  a  form  of  ordeal  called  the 
"  red  water  "  in  Western  Africa  (Kit to.  Cyclop. 
s.  v.).  The  forms  of  Hebrew  justice  all  tended 
to  limit  the  application  of  this  test.  1.  By 
prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of  guilt, 
to  be  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses,  or  a 
preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of 
those  presumptive  facts  difficult  (JsotWt,  vi.  2  -5). 
3.  By  exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women 
(all  indeed  except  a  pure  Israelites*  married  to 
a  pure  Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them)  from 
the  liability.  4.  By  providing  that  the  trial 
could  only  be  before  the  great  Sanhedrin  (Sotuh, 
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i.  4).  5.  By  investing  it  with  a  ceremonial  at 
once  humiliating  and  intimidating,  yet  which 
still  harmonised  with  the  spirit  uf  the  whole 
ordeal  m  recorded  in  Num.  v.  but  it  was 
above  all  discouraged  by  the  conventional  and 
even  mercenary  light  in  which  the  nuptial  con- 
tract was  latterly  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no 
doubt  it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of 
mere  convenience,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  trial  was  continued.  And  when  adul- 
tery became  common,  as  the  Jews  themselves 
confess,  it  would  have  been  impious  to  expect 
the  miracle  which  the  trial  implied.  If  ever 
the  Sanhedrin  were  driven  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every  effort 
was  used,  nay  was  prescribed  (Sotah,  i.  5,  6),  to 
overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Even 
if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and  was  really 
guilty,  some  Habbis  held  that  the  effect  on  her 
might  be  suspended  for  years  through  the  merit 
of  some  good  deed  (Sota/i,  iii.  4-»>).  Besides, 
however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
husband  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure 
of  his  suspicions  odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce 
was  a  ready  and  quiet  remedy  ;  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  the  divorce  should  carry 
the  dowry,  and  the  property  which  she  had 
brought;  which  was  decided  by  the  slight  or 
grave  character  of  the  suspicions  against  her 
(Sotah,  vi.  1  ;  Gemara  Chethuboth,  vii.  ti ;  L:gol. 
Uxor  Heb.  c.  vii.).  If  the  husband  were  inca- 
pable through  derangement,  imprisonment,  A.c, 
of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  matter,  the 
Sanhedrin  proceeded  in  his  name  as  concerned 
the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial  by  the 
water  of  jealousy  (St>tah,  ir.  6). 

As  regards  the  X.  T.  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  adultery,  the  chief  passages  are  those  which 
contemplate  it  iu  reference  to  divorce  or  separa- 
tion, viz.  Matt.  v.  31,  32 ;  xix.  «J  foil.;  Mark  x. 
11,  12;  Luke  xvi.  18;  Kom.  vii.  2,  ll ;  1  G>r. 
vii.  10,  11,  39,  40.  These  open  some  grave 
questions,  on  which  great  divines  have  differed 
(see  Dean  Alford's  note  and  S/wker's  Comment. 
on  the  first  of  them),  and  even  Augustine  saw 
reason  in  his  Itetrtjchitivnes  to  doubt  whether 
he  had  satisfactorily  solved  them.  The  principal 
one  is,  what  is  intended  by  \&yot  wopytlat  in 
Matt.  v.  32,  corresponding  apparently  to  4wl 
voptnlq  in  xix.  9?  Most  authorities*  seem  to 
take  it  of  unchastity  after  marriage  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  i.e.  adultery.  Hereupon 
various  difficult  questions  open  "to  which  the 
context  gives  no  solution.  The  first  (i.)  is, 
Must  we  in  Matt.  v.  32  carry  on  the  exception, 
"saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication"  (i.e.  of 
adultery),  to  the  latter  clause,  and  make  the 
sense,  44  whoever  shall  marry  a  woman  divorced 
for  any  other  cause  than  adulterv,  comniitteth 
adultery."  The  next  is  (ii.).  What  would 
be  the  case  of  him  who  marries  a  woman 
divorced  for  adultery?  If  this  be  judged  an 
adulterous  union,  the  reading  the  condition 
aforesaid  into  the  clause  is  nugatory  ;  if  a  law- 
ful uuion,  a  further  question  arises  (iii.),  Does 
this  then  sanction  the  union  of  the  paramours? 
If  yes,  this  seems  to  open  a  wide  door  to  collu- 
sive, as  well  as  other,  infidelity.  If  no,  we 
arrive  at  a  pritilegium  excluding  one  person 
only,  and  leaving  the  woman  open  to  the  same 
temptation  still  which  led  her  astray  before. 


Then  comes  (iv.).  May  the  injured  husband,  rid 
of  the  adulteress  wife,  marry  anew?  If  he 
may,  then  the  adultery  of  the  wife  has  tht 

I  same  effect  on  their  union  as  her  natural  dcatn : 
and  a  bar  is  placed  in  the  way  of  furgiveue^ 

i  aud  reconciliation  on  repentance.  These  con- 
clusions seem  opposed  to  the  words  of  St.  1'anl 
in  Kom.  vii.  2,  J,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  :-»9,  4o. 

An  interpretation  which  gives  ri»e  to  sutii 
questions  may  suggest  doubts  of  its  owr.  sound- 
ness, besides  another  question  as  grave  as  any.: 
the  former,  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  general 
principle  that  God  has  made  man  and  wife  "one 
flesh,"  and  that  44  whom  He  has  joined  together" 
man,  i.e.  human  law,  is  not  to  44  put  asunder." 
Besides,  if  adultery  had  been,  in  such  a  context 
as  Matt.  v.  32,  xi\.  9,  intended,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  i*o<x«(a,  the  special  word,  and  n«t 
Topvtia.  the  general  one,  would  have  been  use! 
Assume,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Kayos  wopvtia; 
and  i*l  wopytltf  refer  to  unchastity  before  mar- 
riage, and  that  marriage  once  made  is,  save  fur 
that  cause,  indissoluble,  and  we  harniouue  ttv 
statements  of  all  the  passages  above  referred  t<>. 
Such  unchastity  implies,  besides  incontinence.  :i 
fraud  to  which  Oriental  races  are  specially  sen- 
sitive, and  which  may  be  held  to  vitiate  that 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  man  which  is  of  th«- 
essence  of  the  marriage  contract.  Thus  the  tru*- 
view  would  be,  that  such  a  marriage,  bein<; 
defective  in  this  vital  poiut,  never  existed  from 
the  first,  but  was  an  union  founded  on  fraud, 
which  the  innocent  party  is  entitled  to  disclaim. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  suspicions  of  Josejih 
in  Matt.  i.  li».  The  weight  of  authority  seem* 
against  retaining  potx*la,  as  heading  St.  Paul's 
catalogue  of  the  44  works  of  the  flesh  "  in  Gal. 
v.  19.  [H.  II.] 

ADUM'MIM,    4*  THE    GOING    VP     to"  or 

44 of"  (DV31N  rf?rO;  B.  wp6a&aan  'Aoo*- 
fttiv,  A.  wpoffaydfiairis  'Aooufu;  a»ensio  or 
asevnsus  Admnmim)  =  the  44  pass  of  the  red  ;  " 
one  of  the  lnndmurks  of  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin,  a  rising  ground  or  pass  *'  over  against 
Gilgal,"  and  44  on  the  south  side  of  the 
'torrent '  "  (Josh.  xv.  7  ;  xviii.  17),  which  is  the 
position  still  occupied  by  the  road  lending  up  from 
Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusalem 
(Bob.  i.  p.  o58*),  on  the  south  face  of  the  gorg» 
of  the  Wady  Kelt.  Jerome  (OS.1  p.  127,  9,  s.  n. 
Adummin)  ascribes  the  name  to  the  blood 
shed  there  by  the  robbers  who  infested  the 
pass  in  his  day,  as  they  still  (Stanley,  pp.  314. 
424;  Martineau,  p.  481 ;  Stewart)  continue  to 
infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages  when 
the  order  of  Knights  Templars  arose  out  of  an 
association  for  the  guarding  of  this  road,  and  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  whos.- 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  this  is  the  scene. 
But  the  name  is  possibly  of  a  date  and  signifi- 
cance far  more  remote,  and  is  perha|»s  derived 
from  some  tribe  of  *4  red  men"  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  country  (Stanley,  p.  424,  note). 
It  is  most  probably  TaPat  cd-Ihtmm,  44  the  ascent 
of  blood,"  a  medineval  fortress,  surrounded  by  a 
rock-hewn   ditch,  which   stands   above  h'ha» 


»  Robinson's  word*.  "  On  the  south  »ide  ....  above." 
are  tbe  more  remarkable,  because  tbe  Identity  of  the 
place  with  tbe  Maaleh-Adummimdoes  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him. 
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Hithnirak,  and  commands  the  road  from  Jericho 
t  )  Jerusalem.    There  is  a  steady  ascent  from 
Jericho  to  this  point,  but  the  road  ouwards  to 
Jerusalem   josses    over   undulating    ground ; 
hcnoe  the  "going  up  to  Adummiin  "  would  be 
(hat  part  of  the  road  which  lies  between  the 
-/7i«r  .-m  l  TiCat  td-lhtmrn,  a  name  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  hill  on  which  the  fortress 
was  built.     The  limestone  and  marl  are  here 
of  a  ruddy  colour,  like  burnt  brick  :  hence  the 
name.   The  fortress  is  probably  the  Castellum 
Mrfttum  iiientioned  in  the  Onoiinistlcon  as  being 
«>n  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  the 
T'>%r  ftowje  built  by  the  Templars  to  protect 
|d;rims  going  down  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
O'.F.  Man.  in.  172,207-9).  [G.j  [W.] 

ADVENT.  [Coming.] 

ADVOCATE.  The  rendering  (A.  V.  and 
II.  V.)  in  1  John  ii.  4  of  wapdnKriTos.  In  other 
j  vsage*  of  the  writings  of  St.  John  {e.g.  Gos|>elt 
uv.  l'i,  2o,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7)  vapd«\riTos  is  traus- 
i  ited  Comforter  "  (R.  V.  inserting  in  the  marg. 
Aioxutc  or  Helper).  This  double  rendering 
"i"  <n<?  and  the  same  Greek  word  dates  from 
W  iciif,  and  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate, 
w'uicii  has  adcocatns  in  the  Epistle  and  jn.iraclct»s 
in  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Westcott  has  pointed  out 
that  the  word  *4  can  properly  mean  only  4  one 
oaJled  to  the  side  of  another,'  and  that  with  the 
secondary  notiou  of  counselling,  supporting,  or 
aiiin,'  him."  In  1  John  ii.  1  this  sense  of  the 
H  Td  is  al<»ne  applicable.  The  argument  is  that 
**  Je.'us  Christ  the  righteous"  as  Advocate  pleads 
tfce  cau>»-  of  the  Christian  who  has  sought  His 
h«lp  against  the  accuser.  See  Westcott 's  notes 
«n  Shaker'*  Commentary  on  Gospel  according  to 

John  (//.  r.)  and  on  1  John  ii.  L  [F.j 

AEDI'AS  (B.  'AtjJWot  [A.  -8f-]:  Helios), 
1  1*1.  ii.  27.  Perh.  a  corruption  of  ELIAN.  [G.j 

A  EGYPT.  [Egvit.] 

AENEAS  (AtWar  ;  Aeneas),  a  Greek  or 
Hellenistic  Jew  of  I.vdda.  healed  of  his  palsv 
*rSt.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33,  34).  [G.]' 

AENON  (Ai  wtZv ;  Acnnon\  a  place  '*  near 
to  s*lim."  John  baptized  44  in  Aenon  (the 
»;riug>)  near  to  Salim,  because  there  were  many 
**ters  (ftora  woAAa)  there  "  (John  lii.  2:5).  This 
is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merelv  a 
«.r«k  version  of  the  Chaldee  ]WJJ  = 44  springs." 
h  «u  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (op.  John 
'»'.  i:  with  26,  and  with  i.  28).  and  apparently 
"Of  day's  journey  from  Nazareth  and  two  from 
:Vtaany  (Stanley,  S.^P.y.  311).  Three  different 

have  been  proposal  for  Aenon:  1.  Kusebius 

Jerome  {OS.2  pp.  134,  25;  245,  91)  place 
'*•  *  miles  south  of  Scythopolis,  44  juxta  Salim  et 
'  rdanem,"  and  the  latter  states  that  the  ruins 
OMcftizedek's  palace  existed,  in  his  day.  at 
s.l«m.   The>e  statements  are  so  positive  that 

cannot  lightly  be  set  aside.  In  the  Jordan 
valley, about  7  J  miles  from  /Ws/n  (Scythopolis), 
t's*re  ut  a  remarkable  group  of  seven  springs, 
'•1  lying  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
■»hkh  answers  well  to  the  description  **  many 
»iter»."   Close  to  the  springs  are  the  consider- 

ruin*  of  Umm  el-' Anuldn,  and  about  three- 
lu&rters  of  a  mile  to  the  north  is  Tell  Ridhghah, 
artificial  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the 
umb  of  Sheikh  Salim.    This  is  almost  certainly 


the  spot  indicated  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  ruins  when  it  is  considered  that  such 
important  towns  as  Jericho  and  Autipatns  haw 

J  entirely  disappeared.  2.  Major  Conder  {Tent 
Work  in  J'al.  i.  91-3)  identifies  Aenon  with  th>- 
springs  in   W'udy  Far  ah,  which  lie  between 

J  Salim  and  'Ainun :   but  these  two  places  are 

,  7  miles  apart,  and  the  springs  themselves  are 
situated  iu  a  deep  valley  4  miles  from  Salim, 

,  ami  separated  from  that  village  bv  the  hills  of 
Xcby  Hetan,  2.500  feet  high.  Such  a  place 
could  not  possibly  be  described  as  being  44  near 
to  Salim,"  and  the  springs  are  in  fact  quite  as 
near  to  Kahlua  (Shechem),  with  which  they  are 
connected  by  the  Roman  road  to  Scythopolis. 

I  There  are  no  imjiortant  springs  at  Salim  or 

[  'Ainun.     3.  Dr.  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King. 

I  pp.  558-570)  and  Mr."  Hepworth  Dixon  plan- 
Aenon  at  the  springs  in  Wihiy  Far'ah,  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wd  fy  Kelt,  some  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
but  the  only  ground  for  this  identification  is 
the  presence  of  copious  springs  and  pools.  See 
the  curious  speculations  of  Lightfoot  {Cent. 
Chorog.  1-4).  [G.]  [\\\] 

AERA.  [Chroxologv.] 

AETHIO'PIA.  [Ethiopia.] 

AETIIIOPIC  VERSION.  [Versions.] 

AFFINITY.  [Marriagk] 

AG'ABA  CAieKo/Sd",  A.  rafid]  Aggah),  1  Esd. 
v.  30.    [Haqau.]  [G.] 

AG'ABl'S  {'Ayafios  or  "Ayafios;  Again*. 
D^n,  44  a  locust ;  "  cp.  Hagab,  Ezra  ii.  46.  But 

the  Syriac  favours  the  derivation  from  33^. 
44 to  love").  A  Christian  prophet  mentioned  in 
Acts  xi.  28  (notice  the  remarkable  addition  to 
the  text  made  by  D.)  and  xxi.  10,  11.  In 
the  first  jwissage  he  is  described  as  having 
come  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch ;  in  the 
second,  from  Judaea  to  Caesarea.  His  predic- 
tion of  a  great  famine  over  all  the  world  was 
delivered  at  Antioch,  probably  A.D.  44,  during 
the  twelve  months  which  St."  Paul  then  spent 
there.  No  universal  famine  is  recorded  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  but  frequently  recurring 
local  famines  [Claudius]  justify  the  terms  of 
the  prophecy.  The  accuracy  of  his  prediction 
respecting  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  10)  is  also  open  to 
criticism  if  pedantically  examined.  The  44  whole 
world  "  cannot  mean  Judaea  only,  but  the  speedy 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  there  was  what  con- 
cerned the  Christians  most.  This  famine  is  that 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  2  §  6,  nnd  5  §  2), 
iu  which  Helena  of  Adiabene  gave  generous 
assistance.  It  is  dated  by  Josephus  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  procurators  Cuspius  Fad  us  and 
Tiberius  Alexander,  i.e.  after  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  An  incidental  notice  of  the  same 
famine  {Ant.  iii.  15,  §  3)  shows  that  it  prevailed 
in  severity  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  That 
there  was  no  famine  before  Agrippa's  death  is 
proved  by  the  dependence  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  at 
that  time  for  food  supplies  on  the  king's  country 
(Acts  xii.  20).  Wieseler  on  these  grounds  fixes 
the  famine  in  a.d.  45,  with  the  conjecture  that 
it  mav  have  gone  on  for  some  time  afterwards 
(see  Wieseler,  CAron.  A  p.  Zeit,  pp.  156  ff.).  The 
other  mention  of  Agabus  (Acts  xxi.  10,  11) 
belongs  to  the  last  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Jeru- 
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salem  (probably  A.D.  08).  He  prophesies  St. 
Paul's  arrest  and  deliverance  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gentiles,  therein  repeating  more  circum- 
stantially an  inspired  warning  already  given  by 
some  of  the  brethren  at  Tyre  (xxi.  4).  The 
points  to  notice  in  Agabus  are  that  in  his  case 
the  gift  of  Christian  prophecy  was  not  limited 
to  its  usual  function,  the  exposition  of  divine 
truth  [Prophet,  Prophets  of  the  X.  T.],  but 
extended  to  foreknowledge  of  events  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  being  a  Jewish  prophet  he  not 
unnaturally  used  the  symbolic  method  of  de- 
livery habitual  to  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  and  others 
(cp.  Jcr.  xiii.  1-13).  [E,  K.  B.] 

A'GAG  (33X,  meaning  quite  uncertain ,  ac- 
cording to  Ges.,  from  an  Arabic  root  "to  burn  ;  " 
'A7&7  [in  Sam.  /.«•.] and  Tuy  [in  Num.];  Ayay), 
possibly  the  title  of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  The  view  of  Mu  haelis  (see 
Ges.  Thes.  s.  n.  that  the  name  Ogyges  was 

identical  with  this  name  has  been  accepted  by 
Kiirst,  but  is  rejected  by  the  best  modern  authori- 
ties. One  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxiv.  7,  and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  20, 
32,  The  latter  was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites, 
whom  Saul  spared  together  with  the  best  of  the 
spoil,  although  it  was  the  well-known  will  of 
Jehovah  that  the  Amalekites  should  be  extir- 
pated (Ex.  xvii.  14 ;  Dent.  xxv.  17).  For  this 
act  of  disobedience  Samuel  was  commissioned  to 
declare  to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself 
sent  for  Agag  and  cut  him  in  pieces.  [Samuel.] 

Haman  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther  (Bov- 
yeuot,  iii.  1,  10,  viii.  3,  5).  The  Jews  consider 
Haman  a  descendant  of  Agag,  the  Amalekitc,  and 
hence  account  for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pur- 
sued their  race  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  0,  §  5.  See  Shaker  3 
Comm.  on  the  Ajxjcr </pha,  notes  on  44  Additions  to 
Esther  "  xii.  «3,  xiiL  l'J).        [U.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

AGAG1TE.  [Agag.] 

AG'APE.    [Lord's  Supper.] 

A'GAIt.  [IIaoar.] 

AGARE'NES  (viol  'Ayap ;  filii  Agar),  Bar. 
iii.  J3.  [IIaoar.] 

AGATE  ()2V,  shcM;  1313,  cadctd;  Axdl- 
ttjv  ;  achates)  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the 
t-  \t  of  the  A.  V.:  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix. 
12  (similarly  rendered  in  K.  V.);  Is.  liv.  12; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  1G.  In  the  two  former  passages, 
where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew  word 
.«/.!•';»!,  it  is  spoken  ut  as  forming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's 
breast-plate  ;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places  the 
original  word  is  cadcdtl,  by  which  no  doubt  is  in- 
tended a  different  stone  ("  rubies,"  K.V.).  [Uubv.] 
In  Ezek.  xxvii.  1(J,  where  the  text  has  ayate,  the 
margin  has  chrysoprase,  whereas  in  the  very 
next  chapter,  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  chrysoprase  occurs 
in  the  margin  instead  of  emerald,  which  is  in  the 
text,  as  the  translation  of  an  entirely  different 
Hebrew  word,  ndphec  (^Dj) :  this  will  show  how 
much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as  to  the 
meanings  of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume;"  and  this 
uncertainty  which  belongs  to  the  mineralogy  of 

»  f*«  "Translators'  Preface  to  the  Header,"  which,  if 
fount!  in  Eyre  sod  S  pott  is  wood*- 'a  '•  Variorum  "  Bible, 
is  not  printed  in  all  editions  of  tie  English'  Bible— a 
tact  much  to  be  regrrtted. 


the  Bible,  and  indeed  in  numerous  instance!,  t 
its  botany  and  zoology,  is  by  no  incaus  a  matter 
of  surprise  when  we  consider  how  often  there  i> 
no  collateral  evidence  of  any  kind  that  nu\'ht 
jK)»sibly  help  us,  and  that  the  derivations  of  the 
Hebrew  words  have  generally  and  necessarily  » 
very  extensive  signification  ;  identification  then- 
fore  in  many  cases  becomes  a  diilicult  and  u  - 
certain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  word  sh>.'*'. 
have  been  given  by  the  learned,  but  indium; 
definite  can  b«  deduced  from  any  one  of  them. 
Gesenius  places  the  word  under  tiie  rci-t 
s/tdbah,1'  "  to  take  prisoner,"  but  allows  thit 
nothing  at  all  can  be  learned  from  such  an 
etymology."  Fried.  Delitzsch  (Protcyy.  ciw> 
neuen  llcbr.-Aram.  Wortcrbitch  z.  A.  1.  p.  &*>) 
identifies  it  with  the  Assyrian  precious  stot- 
called  iu'ai.  The  iwoii  appears  to  have  been  f 
precious  stone  (par  >  x<\lleucc),  aud  the  ornaim  ut 
of  Istar,  ami  evidently  of  singular  brilliancy; 
probably,  therefore,  the  diamond. 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  inter]  r<- 
tation  which  derives  it  from  another  Aral': 
root,  which  has  precisely  the  opposite  meaning 
viz.  **to  be  dull  and  obscure."  a  Anoth-: 
derivation  traces  the  word  to  the  proper  naiit 
Shiba,  whence  precious  stones  were  exported  1'i-r 
the  Tyrian  merchants.  Of  these  derivations  1: 
is  ditKcult  to  see  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  tirv.,' 
while  a  contrary  one  to  what  we  should  exp*t 
is  given  to  the  third,  for  a  dull-looking  stonr 
is  surely  out  of  place  amongst  the  glittcna; 
gems  which  adorned  the  sacerdotal  breastplati. 
The  derivation  adopted  by  Fried.  Delitzsch  \- 
perhaia  the  most  plausible,  even  if  his  identii  - 
cation  of  it  with  the  diamond  be  held  in  reserv-. 
That  ahebo,  however,  does  stand  for  some  variety 
of  ayate  seems  generally  agreed  upon  by  com- 
mentators, for,  as  Kosenmuller  has  observid 
(Schol.  in  Kxod.  xxviii.  1;'),  there  is  a  wonderi.1 
agreement  amongst  interpreters/  who  all  under- 
stand an  ayate  by  the  term. 

Our  English  ayate,  or  achat,  derives  its  n:imc 
from  the  Achates,  the  modern  Dirillo,  in  the  Val 
di  Noto,  iu  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  rir>: 
found ;'  but  as  ayates  are  met  with  iu  almosi 
erery  country,  this  stone  was  doubtless  from  th>- 
earliest  times  known  to  the  Orientals.  It  is  * 
silicious  stone  of  the  quartz  family,  and  is  mr: 
with  generally  in  rounded  nodules,  or  in  vein* 
in  trap- rocks;  specimens  are  often  found  on  thr 
sea-shore,  and  in  the  b»-d<  of  streams,  the  roc* 
iu  which  they  had  been  imbedded  having  been 

b  n^'t  captii  um  fecit,  Ht  sen.  Thtsaur.  *.  v. 

*  Conip.  Ctolius,  Arab.  Ixx.  ;  tiarsit. 

;  cr.  Freytip,  Arab.  Lex.  (viii 

yy  y 

conj.  of  gjj^t).  o>»nira,  amhigua  fuit  res  alicni. 

*  "Sed  Imcc  nihil  fariunt  ad  d<  trgend.imejus  naturiin.' 
— Rraun.  de  Yt$t.  Sactrd.  Jfcbraior.  II.  c.  xv.  $  i. 

'  "  *-•»*'  achaUm,  satis  proKibile  est.  quum 

niirus  in  hoc  lapide  Interpret uni  sit  consensus."  Vi>i- 
Hraun.  V.  S.  II.  c.  xv.  $  iii. 

woTa^ou  tov  if  ii«fAia  nai  iruA«trai  rt^xiof.  _Tlf>4,tj- 
>V.  ii.  31,  e<i.  Schneider,  and  I'lln.  xxxvU.  54; 
graphic  Skilicnnr,  Naplc,  1  777,  p.  16. 
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<]*o>mnn»ed  by  the  elements,  wheu  the  agates 
jiave  dropped  out.  Some  of  t tie  principal 
nineties  are  called  chalcedony,  from  Chalcedon 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found ;  cnrnelhn, 
chry y>pr  u!t,  an  apple-green  variety  coloured  by 
••tide  of  nickel  ;  MocAa-stones,  or  moss  tvjtiU; 
which  owe  their  dendritic  or  tree-like  markings 
to  the  imperfect  crystallization  the  colouring 
salts  of  manganese  or  iron,  onyx-stones,  blood. 
$t>mes,  ic.  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving 
«n  chalcedony  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Kgvpt, 
.Uyria,  Etruria,  &c.h      [W.  H.]    [H.  W.  T.] 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
nhen  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and 
consequently  its  special  honours.  The  Spartaus,  I 
the  Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular 
in  showing  resjwet  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  regulation  which  has  its  exact 
j-arallel  in  the  Bible  (Herod,  ii.  8U  ;  Lev.  xix.  3J). 
L'nder  a  patriarchal  form  of  government  such  a 
feeling  was  still  more  deeply  implanted.  A 
further  motive  was  superadded  in  the  case  of 
the  Jew,  who  was  taught  to  consider  old  age  as 
a  reward  for  piety,  and  a  signal  token  of  God's 
favour  (Gen.  xv.  15).  For  these  reasons  the 
i^ed  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social 
•■Til  political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private 
ilte  they  were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries 
ci  knowledge  (Job  xv.  10):  by  the  law  of 
Moses  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in 
their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32;  cp.  Is.  iii.  5): 
they  allowed  them  to  give  their  opinion  first 
(Job  xini.  4):  they  were  taught  to  regard 
;r*y  hairs  as  i"  crown  of  glory  "  and  as  the 
~  beauty  of  old  men  "  (Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  29). 
The  wise  old  man  was  the  representative  on 
rarth  of  the  ancient  of  days  "  (Dan.  vii.  9, 
--);  his  company  and  counsel  were  to  be 
>"Ught  and  his  example  followed  (Prov.  xvi.  31, 
"iii-  20;  Deut.  xxxii.  7 ;  1  K.  xii.  13-19; 
Lcclas.  ii.  10,  iii.  15,  vi.  33).  The  attainment 
ft  old  age  was  regarded  as  a  special  blessing 
(Job  v.  26),  not  only  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longed I'Djoyment  of  life  to  the  individual,  but 
•dso  because  it  indicated  peaceful  au«l  prosperous 
times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mac.  xiv.  9;  I».  )xv.  20). 
Id  public  affairs  age  carried  weight  with  it, 
•  specially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state  :  it  formed 
ender  Moses  the  main  qualification  of  those 
who  acted  aa  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
^1  matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The 
"M  men  or  Elders  thus'  became  a  class,  and  the 
title  gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of 
»ze.  ami  was  used  in  an  official  sense,  like 
i'atres,  Senatores,  and  other  similar  terms. 
[lLpkils.]  Still  it  would  be  but  natural  that 
>u'h  an  office  was  generally  held  bv  men  of 
*h»n»d  age  (1  K.  xii.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

la  the  American  edition  of  this  work,  some 
itr»»  it  laid  upon  the  distinction  between  irptff- 
fliTijt  and  -rptafixntpoi.  The  former  is  always 
ipj  lied  to  age  (cp.,  in  the  case  of  Zecharias,  Luke 
'  1*),  the  latter  generally  to  rank  or  office,  if 
»ls-:.  .*h>e  usually  dependent  upon  age  (Cremer, 
PM.-Thni.  Wbrterb.  g.  v.).  But  the  distinction 
^n  hardly  be  pressed  into  the  question  of  deter- 

t<Vmpare  with  this  Ex.  xxxvlil.  23:  "And  with 
ki»  «m  Aboliab.  mo  of  Ahlsainach,  of  the  tribe  of  I)»n, 
*a  «a{ram  and  a  canning  workman ; "  and  ch.  xxxlx.  s, 
"  Aid  I*  made  the  breastplate  of  cunning  work." 


mining  the  age  of  St.  Paul  (Philemon,  v. 
t*  =  Tp«<T/3«/T7jr)  so  long  as  able  critics  (e.g.  Bp. 
Lightfoot)  translate  "ambassador"  instead  of 
"the  aged"  (A.  V.  and  K.  V.  text).    In  the 

0.  T.  the  Patriarch  Jacob's  reflections  upon  life 
as  he  looked  back  upon  it  in  his  old  age  (Gen. 
xlvii.  9),  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  Saviour's  descrip- 
tion of  what  should  mark  the  old  age  of  St.  Peter 
(John  xxi.  18),  have  always  been  recognised  as 
pa-*sages  truthful  and  pathetic.  The  honour 
paid  bv  Pharaoh  to  Jncob  is  illustrated  bv  the 
Agadistic  saving,  "  He  who  receives  a  greyhaired 
man  and  seeks  out  the  aged,  has  at  the  same  time 
sought  out  and  received  God  "(Hamburger,  11E.': 
s.  v.  "  Alter,"  who  gives  many  Taltnudical  expan- 
sions of  the  Biblical  texts  referred  to  above) ; 
while  the  refusal  of  this  honour  intimated  in 
the  words  of  Christ  is  deepened  in  pathos  by 
that  saying  which  affirms  that  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  last  days  would  be  found  in  the  despising 
the  authority  of  the  elders,  in  the  mockery  of 
the  greyhaired  by  children,  and  in  the  standing 
up  of  the  aged  before  the  young  (see  Kiehm, 
UWli.,  s.  m  "  Alter  ").  [F.] 

A'GEE  (K3N.  Ges.  from  the  Arabic,  fugitive. 
Fiirst  compares  the  name*t>y«Aoj  [2  Tim.  i.  15]  : 
B.  'A<rd  ;  A.  *A7o<i :  Age).  A  Hararite,  father  of 
Shammah,  one  of  David's  three  mightiest  heroe«. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  Peshito  he  is  called 
"Ago  of  the  king's  mountain,"  the  epithet  being 
given  as  explaining  Hin,  mountaineer.  Cp. 
Targ.  "  of  the  mountain."      [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AGGAE'US  ('Ayyaroj ;  Aggacns),  1  Esd.  vi. 

1,  vii.  3  ;  2  Esd.  i.  40.    [IlACWAI.]  [F.] 

A( i  1UC ULTURE.  This,  though  prominent 
in  the  scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam, 
Cain,  and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the 
Patriarchs;  more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and 
Jacob  than  by  Abraham  ((Jen.  xxvi.  12;  xxxvii. 
7),  in  whose  time,  probably,  if  we  except  the 
lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii.  10),  there  was  little 
regular  culture  in  Canaan.  Thus  Cernr  and 
Shechem  seem  to  have  been  cities  where  pastoral 
wealth  predominated.  The  herdmen  strove  with 
Isaac  about  his  wells;  about  his  crop  there  was  no 
contention  (xxvi.  14-2'.' ;  cf.  xxi.  25).  In  Joshua's 
time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the  "  Kshcol " 
(Num.  xiii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found  in  a  much 
more  advanced  agricultural  state  than  Jacob  had 
left  it  (Deut.  viii.  8),  resulting  probably  from 
the  severe  experience  of  famiues,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were  thus  led. 
The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keeping  the 
sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct  from 
mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially  whilst 
iu  Kgypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they 
conquered  their  future  seats,  agriculture  »ui>- 
plied  a  similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse 
and  speedy  demoralization,  especially  as  regards 
idolatry,  which  commerce  would  have  caused. 
Thus  agriculture  became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic, 
commonwealth  (Michaclis,  xxxvii. -xii.).  It 
tended  to  check  also  the  freebooting  and  nomad 
life,  and  made  a  numerous  offspring  profitable, 
as  it  was  already  honourable  by  natural  senti- 
ment and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  dis- 
couraged slavery,  or,  where  it  existed,  made  the 
slave  somewhat  like  a  son,  though  it  made  the 
son  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  inalienable  character  of  inherit- 
ances, it  gave   each  man  and  each  family  a 
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stake  in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism. 
"  The  land  is  Mine  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  was  a  dictum 
which  made  agriculture  likewise  the  basis  of 
the  theocratic  relation;  so  that  it  becomes  a 
< -barge  against  the  apostate  people,  -  Ve  defiled 
My  land  "  (Jer.  ii.  7).  Thus  every  family  felt 
its  own  life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its 
divine  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard  from  aliena- 
tion. The  prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabba- 
tical year  formed,  under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of 
rent  reserved  by  the  Divine  owner ;  or  rather 
perhaps  the  soil  reverted  then  to  Him  aud  to 
the  poor  as  His  representatives.  Landmarks 
were  dee;ned  sacred  (L>eut.  xix.  14),  and  the 
inalienability  of  the  heritage  was  ensured  by  its 
reversion  to  the  owner  in  the  year  of  jubilee  ; 
*o  that  onlv  so  many  vears  of  occupancy  could 
be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-1(5,  23-35).  The  prophet 
Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt  of  such 
restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought  to 
"  add  field  to  Yield,"  erasing  families  and  depopu- 
lating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused 
by  increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of 
trees,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.  A  further  change  caused  by  the 
decrease  of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  e.g.  in 
irrigation  and  terrace-making,  has  since  ensued. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  great  variety  of  elevation 
and  local  character  in  so  small  a  compass  of 
country  necessitates  a  partial  and  guarded  ap- 
plication of  general  remarks  (Robinson,  i.  507, 
553,  554,  iii.  595;  Stanley,  A  4  P.  119,  124-*;). 
Yet  wherever  industry  is  secure,  the  soil  still 
asserts  its  old  fertility.  The  //.mr«»  (Peraea) 
is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its  bread  enjoys 
the  highest  reputation.  The  black  and  fat,  but 
light,  soil  about  Gasa  is  said  to  hold  so  much 
moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  little  rain. 
Here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ha/rut,  is  a 
vast  olive-gronud,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore 
is  said  to  be  fertile  it'  watered.  Thus  the  land 
<>f  corn  and  wine,  of  bread  and  vineyards,"  is  its 
description  (Is.  xxxvi.  17).  The  Israelites  pro- 
bably found  in  Canaan  a  fair  proportion  of 
woodland,  which  their  necessities,  owing  to  the 
discouragement  of  commerce,  must  have  lei 
them  to  reduce  (Josh.  xvii.  18).  Hut  even  in 
'•arly  times  timber  seems  to  have  been  far  less 
used  for  building  material  than  among  Western 
nations  ;  such  parts  as  beams,  rafters,  doors,  &c. 
were,  however,  indis|»ensahly  of  timber  (Cant.  i. 
17;  viii.  9).  In  Solomon's' time  the  Israelites 
were  not  skilful  hewers,  and  imported  both  the 
timber  and  the  workmen  (1  K.  v.  G,  8).  No 
*tore  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been  kept ; 
ovens  were  heated  with  such  things  as  dung  and 
bay  (Kxek.  iv.  12.  15;  Mai.  iv.  1,  3)  [DliNa] ; 
thorns  and  stubble  fully  dry  are  often  spokeu  of 
as  fuel,  unless,  as  is  possible,  the  allusion  may 
sometimes  he  to  burning  them  to  ashes  to  use  as 
manure  (Is.  xxxiii.  11;  Joel  ii.  5;  Obad.  18; 
N'ah.  i.  1(>);  and  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an 
emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual 
source  of  kupplv  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the 
wood  (1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  1  K.  xix. 
21  ;  com  p.  Gen.  xxii.  3,  G,  7).  All  this  indicates  I 
n  non-abundance  of  timber.  Against  this  mav 
be  set  the  poetical  pictures  derived  from  nature 
in  which  magnificent  timber-trees  supply  the 
imagery,  as  to  Ezekiel  (xxxi.  14),  for  nations  1 
tlourishiug  in  their  pride.     Such  are  called  | 


'•trees  by  the  waters."  Such  a  ceLr  u  the 
Assyrian  with  "  rivers  running  round  about  hi* 
plants."  meaning  perhaps  mountain  torrents  <.:" 
the  L'banon  (i7>.  4) ;  nu  elevated  sylvan  region 
which,  with  Carmel,  ic,  furnished  prophetic 
tyj»es  alike  of  national  glory  and  of  its  decline 
(Is.  xxxv.  2;  xxxiii.  9).  Again,  "the  trees  i.f 
the  wood  moYed  by  the  wind  "  is  the  image 
used  to  describe  unanimous  popular  feeling  (b. 
vii.  2).  The  felling  of  timber,  especially  of  thr 
choicer  kinds,  finds  a  leading  place  amidst  hos- 
tile ravages  Is.  vii.  24,  xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24; 
Jer.  x \ti.  7);  while  the  culture  of  such  trees 
assisted  by  special  irrigation,  is  represented  as  ;i 
pursuit  of  the  royal  voluptuary  in  Kccles.  ii. 
So  "the  forest  and  every  tree"  is  called  on  fur 
acclamations  of  joy  (Is.  xliv.  23  ;  Iv.  l.'l. 
Forests  on  tire,  perhaps  by  lightning  or  s|«'ii- 
taneous  combustion  in  excessive  drought,  art 
also  siK.ken  of  (Is.  ix.  18;  Jer.  xxi.  14;  Kzek. 
xix.  14,  x\.  47  ;  Joel  i.  18-20).  More  especially 
the  olive-groves  were  liable  to  such  accident* 
(Jer.  xi.  1G;  cf.  the  well-known  passage,  Vir>;. 
Oixirj.  ii.  303  foil.).  It  seems  likely  also  t ha: 
the  prevalence  of  idolatry  may  have  given  en- 
couragement to  the  planting  and  cherishing  v. 
timber,  especially  the  nobler  sorts,  both  as  a 
material  for  the  idol,  when  felled,  and  a  eanwf. 
for  tiie  altar  while  standing  (Is.  xliv.  14,  py 
xl.  20;  Jer.  x.  3).  Vet  on  the  whole  the  allu- 
sions suggest  that  trees  were  scarce  and  deemed 
a  valuable  property,  and  even  catalogued  at 
such  :  see  Is.  x.  19,  and  compare  the  mention  of 
the  "trees"  in  Abraham's  purchase  ((ten.  xxiii. 
17).  The  spontaneous  outburst  of  the  choicest 
vegetation  in  the  desert,  and  the  displacement  or 
its  rude  and  stunte  1  growths  by  that  means,  b 
a  vivid  image  of  spiritual  revival  (Is.  \li.  1'.': 
Iv.  13).  The  contrary  process.  viz.  the  land 
once  tilled  left  to  "briers  ami  thorns"  (I*,  vii. 
2:5-25),  or  reverting  to  jiasturage  of  cattle  (21. 
22),  marks  the  result  of  hostile  ravages.  T" 
such  a  thorny  state  the  soil  speedilv  relate* '. 
when  neglected  (Jer.  iv.  3  ;  Hos.  x.  4)  or  left 
fallow.  Thus  "thorns"  imply  by  their  presence 
slovenly  husbaudry.  or  total  failure  of  hoj^ful 
produce  (Jer.  xii.  13).  The  word  which  mostly 
occurs  in  such  contrasts  is  D'VP*  The  thorn 
used  for  fences  is  D*|V  or  713^00  (Job  v.  o; 
Prov.  xv.  19;  Mic.  vii.  4);  and  this,  or  the 
occasional  arming  of  a  rude  harrow,  seeim 
(besides  fuel,  Kccles.  vii.  G)  the  only  use  for 
them  [Tiioitxs  and  Thistlks].  The  thre<- 
grades  of  Is.  xxxii.  15,  the  wilderness,  the  fruit- 
ful field,  aud  the  forest,  rising  from  sparse  t" 
thick  vegetation,  are  noteworthy ;  also  the 
gradual  return  to  culture  after  desolation  by 
the  enemy  in  xxxvii.  30.  The  image  of  exube- 
rant fertility  from  barrenness  (Is.  xxxv.  l),"th.' 
desert. .  .shall  blossom  as  the  rose,"  is  certainly 
a  mistranslation,  though  what  plant  the  word 

Ji^2n  (like  its  Assyrian  equivalent  hab(<i)sii- 
lat't  f_cp.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Prole<if.  ews  nenf* 
ffe>>r.-Amm.  Worterbwhs  z.  A.  T.y  p.  81,  kc.]) 
actually  represents  seems  at  present  uncertain- 
Cp.  R.  V.  marg.  in  Is.  xxxv.  1  j  Cant.  ii.  1, 
autumn  crwus. 

Productiveness  seems  nearly  measured  by 
abundance  of  moisture,  the  exuberance  of  which 
as  streams  in  the  desert  is  a  lively  image  of 
prophecy,  whereas  that  of  destructive  floods  is 
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comparatively  rare.    The  precariousness  of  the 
•nrfaee  brooks  from  mountaiu  suow  is  noticed 
(Job  ri.  13-18).     Marshes  and  swamps  were 
hr  wevi-r  known  in  the  land  of  Uz,  drier  probably 
thsn  Palatine  (Job  viii.  11:  cf.  Is.  xxxv.  7"; 
Kzek.  xlrii.  1 1).  *•  Sowing  by  the  brooks  "  occurs 
!w;th  a<  characteristic  of  Kgypt  (Is.  xix.  7)  and 
rally,  and  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  figura- 
tive exhortation,  '"Cast  thy  bread   upon  the 
waters  "(Kccles.  si.  1).    Its  plenty  of  water  from 
natural  sources  made  Canaan  a  contrast  to  rain- 
;     kgypt  (l>eut.  viii.  7;  xi.  10-12).    Nor  was 
the  peculiar  Kgyptian  method  alluded  to  iu 
i»vut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less  preruleut  in 
1'aleUine.    That  peculiarity  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  making  in  the  fields  square  shallow  beds. 
Jue  our  salt-paus,  surrounded  by  a  raised  border 
of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was  then 
turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
vide  the  mnd  to  open  one  and  clcse  the  next 
with  the  foot.    A  very  similar  method  is  appa- 
rently described  by  Robinson  as  used,  especially 
for  garden    vegetables,    in    Palestine.  Trees, 
especially  fruit  trees,  planted  by  the  water-side, 
*>ut  also  willows  (grown  perhaps  to  protect  the 
stream  itself  by  their  shade,  as  well  as  for  other 
uses),  are  a  common  image.    Irrigation  (in- 
cluding under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making 
the  water  available)  was  as  evsential  ns  drainage 
ii  this  land  ;  and  for  this  the  large  extent  of 
rocky  surface,  easily  excavated  for  cisterns  and 
•lu.ts.   was   most    useful.     The  spring-water 
ripply  varies  greatly  in  different  districts.  In 
it  abouuds.     Thus  the  Beisan  (liashan) 
plain  has  over  thirty  good  springs,  and  the 
ivjion  of  Nabloua  (Samaria)  about  seventy.  The 
Negeb  extends  round  Beersheba,  and  both  in  its 
•  itent  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  ("dry 
land**)  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  district  of 
l>art  nvi.     Its      upjier   and   nether   springs " 
( Ju'ig.  i.  13)  arise  from  the  hard  limestone  for- 
mation in   the  N.W.    corner  of  the  region  ; 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Negeb  area  the  water 
n  from  ci>terns.    The  number  of  these  in  the 
'•ner  regions  of  Palestine  shows  the  dependence 
t:i«  as  now  to  have  been  on  storing  the  rainfall, 
while  the  geological  structure  forbids  the  sup- 
position that  springs  once  existing  are  now  dried 
up  (Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Special  Papers, 
p-  iy*>    Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered, 
net  by  canals  from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river 
below  the  land,  but  by  rills  converging  from 
the  mountains.   In  these  features  of  the  country 
lay  its  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants 
a  a  multiplying  population.    The  lightness  of 
r-grkultural  labour  in  the  plains  set   free  an 
abundance  of  hands  for  the  task  of  terracing  and 
watering;  and    the    result  gave  the  highest 
stimulus  to  industry.    The  ruins  of  the  great 
'ink  at  Ziza  still  remain  to  illustrate  the  whole 
>r>tem  of  irrigation  (cp.  Tristram,  L>u\d  of 
J/'«i;j,  p.  183).     Dew  is  also  to  be  set  to  the 
-tnruat  of  water-supply  [Dew].    It  is  some- 
time! a  figure  for  bright  young  foliage,  c.ij. 
"Thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs  "  (Is.  xxvi.  19). 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  arc 
*brat  and  barley,  and  more  rarely  spelt  and 
tillet.  *•  five  "  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the 
A  V.  [Kyi:  and  Fitches].  Of  wheat  and  barley 
n*nti.,n  is  made  ic  the  Book  of  Job,  together  i 
*ith  the  vine,  olive,  and  tig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  ' 
[lough  and  the  harrow  (xv.  33;  xxiv.  0 ;  . 


xxix.  G  ;  xxxi.  40 ;  xxxix.  10).  The  fitches  "  of 
Is.  xxviii.  23,  27,  appears  to  be  the  black  poppy  : 
that  of  Kzek.  iv.  y  to  be  spelt.  This  poppv,  with 
cummin  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and 
lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  pro- 
duce. To  these,  later  writers  add  a  great  variety 
of  garden  plants,  e.<f.  kiduey-beans,  pens,  lettuce, 
endive,  leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber, 
cabbage,  ic.  (Mishua,  Cclaim.  1,  2).  The  term 
♦•garden  of  herbs,"  lit.  of  verdure  (Deut.  xi. 
lo,  ic,  and  so  "dinner  of  herbs,"  Prov.  xv. 
17),  probably  means  a  kitchen  garden  [GaroknJ* 
The  word  for  herbs  regularly  domesticated  for 
man's  u«.  is  2pV  (Ps.  civ.  14).  Wild  esculents 
analogous  to  them  are  rather  rHK  (2  K.  iv.  39  ; 
Is.  xxvi.  19).  But  the  former  stands  for  44  herbs 
of  the  mountains"  in  Prov.  xxvii.  23.  For  the 
44  bitter  herbs  "  eaten  with  the  Paschal  Lamb,  see 
Passover,  li.  ."»  (t  ).  All  such  growths  depended 
on  a  ready  and  copious  water-supply  (Dent.  xi. 
10;  Is.  Iviii.  11).  The  produce  which  formed 
Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  ns  would  keep, 
and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (den.  xliii.  11). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  threw 
great  festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green, 
rip,  and  fully-gathered  produce.  Thus  we  see 
traces  of  a  natural  calendar  in  Is.  xviii.  3, 
44  Afore  the  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect  and 
the  sour  grnpe  is  ripening  in  the  flower;"  the 
processes  of  growth  marking  the  seasons  which 
develop  them.  Hence,  if  the  season  was  back- 
ward, or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astroiiomiral  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly- 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign 
intercourse  placed  a  correct  calendar  within  their 
power;  so  that  notice  of  n  W-aclar,  i.e.  second 
or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs 
being  not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not 
forward  enough  for  the  AM  (green  sheaf),  was 
sent  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and  Kgypt  (Ugol. 
tic  He  linst.  v.  22)  early  in  the  season  [Yea  it  "I. 

The  year,  ordinarily  consisting  of  twelve 
months,  was  divided  into  six  agricultural  periods, 
as  follows  (Tosap/ita  Taanith,  ch.  1):— 

I.  Sowim.  Tnit. 

■  beginning  about 
Ti  rl,  latter  half-  autumnal 

I    equinox  Early  rain  due. 

Murchesvan   

Ka«leu,  former  hair   

II.  UxuJi'E  Time. 

Ka*lnu,  Utter  half. 
Tctietli. 

SheUth.  former  half. 


,1  Jitter  rain  due. 


III.  Cold  Season. 

.Shebath,  latter  half  \ 

A.lar  

[\>-,»<lar]  |" 

.  •   ) 

IV.  Harvest  Timi.. 
|  Resinning  a1*>uc 
J    vernal  equinox. 

 j    llarley  green. 

I  Passover. 


Nisan,  former  lulf . 


NIsan,  latter  half 


Ijar. 

Sivan,  former  half 


SJvan,  latter  half. 
Tamnz. 

Ah,  former  half. 


(Wheat  ripe. 


V.  SYMMEtt. 
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VI.  SlLTKY  SEASOX. 

All,  latter  half. 
I  .  ,l. 

Tisri.  former  lialf  Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  sis  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid 
Xisan  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of 
cultivation,  and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of 
the  fruits.  Uiin  was  commonly  expected  soon 
utter  the  autumnal  equinox  or  mid  Tisri  ;  and  if 
by  the  first  of  K  isl.  u  mme  ha  I  fallen,  a  fast 
was  proclaimed  (Mishna,  T-himth,  ch.  1).  The 
common  scriptural  expressions  of  t In*  "early" 
and  the  44  latter  rain"  (l).-itt.  xi.  14  ;  Jer.  v.  24  ; 
Hos.  vi.  :\ ;  Zech.  x.  1  :  James  v.  7)  ar..>  scarcely 
confirmed  by  modern  experience,  the  season  of 
rains  being  unbrokeu  (Uobinson,  i.  41,  42(J  ; 
iii.  !>»;),  nor  did  the  Jews  probably  regard  these 
as  separate  rainy  seasons.  From  the  Mishna 
(M  sup.)  the  seasons  at  the  date  of  its  being 
compiled  (about  200  A.n.)  seem  to  have  not  per- 
ceptibly differed  from  their  course  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  when  44  rain,  in  an  ordinarily  good 
year,  falls  first  at  the  autumnal  equiuox, 
during  November  frequent  thunderstorms  occur, 
and  about  Christmas  the  weather  is  gen-rally 
stormy.  In  January  the  heaviest  rains  fall,  and 
ia  February  sometimes  none  at  all,  but  the 
weather  is  never  settle!  until  after  the  vernal 
equiuox,  and  the  early  April  showers  are  past. 
From  May  to  September  no  rain  falls  except 
generally  one  heavy  shower  in  June  or  July" 
(Survey'  of  Western  Palestine,  Special  Papers, 
p.  19*>).  44  As  a  rule  the  seasons  occur  in  a 
cycle,  becoming  yearly  wetter  and  wetter  for  a 
certain  ->eriod,  then  growing  drier  and  drier  till 
a  year  of  thought  arrives"  (eV  p.  l'.»7).  The 
average  rainfall  may  now  be  put  at  44  about 
2.">  in.  a  year  "  (■*>•.).  The  consternation  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted 
in  Joel  i.  ii. ;  and  that  Prophet  seems  to 
promise  that  ami  the  latter  rain  together  44 in 
the  first  month,"  i.e.  Nisan  (ii.  2  1).  Thus  the 
failure  of  rain  44  when  there  were  yet  three 
months  to  the  harvest"  (Amos  iv.  7)  would  be 
••ijnivalent  to  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  crop. 
The  same  Prophet,  echoing  Lev.  xxvi.  5,  says 
(ix.  13),  "The  plowman  shall  overtake  the 
reaper,  and  the  t  reader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth 
seed."  The  last  clause  suggests  that  extremes 
shall  meet,  but  the  LXX.  has  the  first  clause 
otherwise,*  yet  not  so  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
second.  Exuberant  produce  leaving  a  balance 
over  on  the  year  is  probably  intended  ;  cp.  44  Ye 
••hall  eat  old  store  and  bring  forth  the  old 
because  of  the  new "  (Lev.  xxvi.  10).  The 
ancient  Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  green  or 
root -crops  grown  for  fo  lder,  nor  was  the  long 
summer  drought  suitable  for  them.  Barley 
supplied  food  both  to  man  and  beast,  although 
less  esteemed  for  the  former  [I$ARLKV] ;  and  the 
plant,  called  in  Ezek.  iv.  t>  44  millet,"  jfT-T,  Hoicus 
uVA/M.  Linn.  (Gcsenius).  but  by  some  identified 
with  the  Scjr<j>tum  vul.jarc.  modern  dourrhn 
[Millkt],  was  grazed  while  green,  and  its  ripe 
s;raiu  made  into  bread.    In  the  later  period  of 

•  caroAiji'/tTrti  o  aui)To<  r'ov  Tovynroe.  sou  ir<p«d<m 
<rra4n/\Ti  iv  tu  <rrr6p«.  is  the  l.XX.  (T.:)  hero.  "  The 
'  luster  shall  turn  purple  in  the  sowing-time "  is  the 
slrkt  sense  of  the  last  clause;  which  approximately 
accords  with  the  above,  hut  yet  suggests  a  variation  in 
the  Hebrew  from  which  it  came. 


more  advanced  irrigation  the  ]IVT\,  "  Fenu- 
greek," occurs,  also  the  niX",  a  clover.  :i|>pa- 
rcntly,  given  cut  (Pah,  v.  5).  Mowing  (11 
Amos  vii.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6)  and  gatherir:,-  hav 
[Hay]  were  familiar  processes,  but  the  .atter 
had  no  express  word,  unless  CTTl  ("char!"  in 
A.  V.)  be  such  ;  TVn,  rendered  44  hay  "  iu  A.  V. 
(<:<!.  Is.  xv.  6),  being  properly  grass  (U.  V.). 
The  absence  of  any  haymaking  process  i>  a 
token  of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  grass  m.n 
become  hay  as  it  stands. 

The  produce  of  the  land,  beside  fruit  from 
trees,  was  technically  distinguished  as  nX13n, 
including  apparently  all  cereal  plants,  DVJup 
(-/uiapikl  in  sili>iuis  naxcitur,  buxt.  I.t  .r.).  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  Icijumen,  and  D'^IITIT  <r 
nj'J  *3 *lIHT,  sanirvi  h<>r!rn$ia  (since  the  former 
word  alone  was  used  al>o  generic-ally  for  all 
seed,  including  all  else  which  was  liable  to  tithe, 
for  which  purpose  the  distinction  seem*  t<> 
have  existed).  The  plough  was  probably  like 
the  Egyptian  (see  fig.  2).  and  the  process  of 
ploughing  mostly  very  light,  like  that  calltd 
S'-irirrati'o  by  the  Romans  ("Syria  tenui  sulco 
arat,"  Plin.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen  m  -stlv 
sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing :  a  is  the  polo  to  which  the 


Tig.  1.— rUinjU.  *c,  a*  rtlll  nmt  In  Aate  Knoc.   (from  rdlon'i 
Alia  Minor.) 


cross  beam  with  yokes  ('•)  is  attached  ;  tlx? 
share  ;  </,  the  handle;  c  represents  three  mode* 
of  arming  the  share,  and  /  is  a  goad  with  a 
scraper  at  the  other  end,  probably  for  cleansing 
the  share.  The  following  terms  denote  the  tool* 
of  Hebrew  husbandry  :  — Plough-share,  J1X;  th*4 
verb  to  plough  is  L'Hn,b  but  there  is  no  word  for 
the  entire  plough  ;  yoke,  ti)V.  HDiD  and 
[Yoke];  mattock,'  TWO.  ntTVlD  D^nTO. 
the  last  two  akin  to  the  above  verb,  and  one, 
perhaps,  meaning  4i  plough-share,"  or  more  pro- 
bably the  metallic  beak  which  armed  it,  of 
which  three  forms  are  given  (fig.  l,r)  above:— 

sickle,  K;0**in  in  Deut.,  and  blip  in  Jer.  and 


*»  Also  23*,  but  rare,  found  only  in  it«  participle 

D*33V.  ploughmen  (2  K.  xxv.  12;  Jer.  Iii.  1C\ 

«  In  2  Chron.  xxxfv.  6,  Josiah  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
all  false  altars.  .fee.,  in  various  places,  "  with  their  mat- 
tocks round  about."  The  Hebrew  text  i»  doubtful. 
The  Keri  is  DrmyUTS.  which  may  possibly  denote 
some  sharp  instruments  akin  to  2"IH,  sword,  or.  if 

otherwise  pointed  t  Ilertbeau.  Keil.  15.  V.\  "in  their 
ruins  ;  "  but  the  LXX.  has  «Y  toic  rotroif  ovtiuv  «re«Aw. 
following  possibly  a  different  original  from  our  Hebrew, 
but  also  possibly  rendering  the  same  lousely. 
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M;  goad,  three-pronged  fork,  tihtZ 

e.  Dllj?;  threshing  sledge,  as 
.iiwvc;  also  jlin  (Is.  xli.  15),  which  is  properlv 
m  epithet  of  i'fiD  (Gesen.),  and  appears  as 
pr}(2  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  1  Ch.  xx.  3;  "harrow," 
A.  V.,  Amos  i.  3)  as  a  cruel  instrument  of 
execution.    To  harrow r  is  1;TLm,  but  no  cor- 

rcsponding  noun  occurs  ;  for  vine-dressers  the 
,  ruaing  hook,  rnCTJ? ;  for  the  shovel  and  fan, 
H-f  tig.  1j  and  paragraph  above  it.  Mountains 
icd  steep  places  were  worked  with  the  mattock 
<k  rii.  2.*> ;  Maimon.  iul  Mishn.  vi.  2  ;  Robinson, 
m.  59:..  «02-3).  The  breaking  up  of  new  land 
<ras  performed,  as  with  the  Romans,  rcr<?  noro. 
>ach  new  ground  and  fallows,  the  use  of  which 
iatter  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3 ; 
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Hos.  x.  12).  were  cleared  of  stones  and  of  thorns 
(Is.  v.  -  ;  tienuiru  Hicrosol.  ad  loc.)  early  in  the 
year,  sowing  or  gathering  from  "  among  thorns" 
being  a  proverb  for  .slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v. 
j;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31;  Robinson,  ii.  1*27). 
Virgin  land  was  ploughed  a  second  time.  The 
proper  words  are  T3.  flflS,  apt-rire,  proscindav, 
and  orTritujcrc,  i.e.  iterarc  tit  frangantur 

tjlrfnic  (by  cross  ploughing,  used  also  of  harrow- 
ing), Varr.  dc  II.  i.  32;  both  the  latter  are 
distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii.  24.  We  find  in 
l  K.  six.  l'J,  twelve  ploughs,  apparently  going 
on  the  same  ground,  t>ome  of  which  may  have 
repeated  the  process  of  others  and  reduced  the 
ground  to  a  finer  tilth,  a  result  especially  needed 
where  the  agency  of  frost  in  pulverizing  the 
soil  cannot,  by  reason  of  climate,  be  relied  upon. 
The  importance  of  the  operation,  on  which  all 


Fig.  S.—  Egyptian  ploughing  and  lowing.    (Wilkinson,  Tomh»  of  Iht  Ki*jt — Thel**  ) 


subsequent  one*  depend,  called  for  the  presence  1 
<•:  the  master.    Thus  F.lisha  is  actually  present 

"with  the  twelfth  "  plough,  and  so  Saul  comes  j 

from  the  field  after  the  plough-cattle  (1  Sam.  [ 


xi.  5).  Land  already  tilled  was  plonghed  before 
the  rains,  that  the  moisture  might  the  better 
penetrate  (Maimon.  ap.  Ugol.  dc  lie  Rust.  v.  11). 
Rain,  however,  or  irrigation  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  pre- 


5  -Ooatu  trr«dlr 


.*or 


la  tbe  field,  after  the  water  tuu  mtaldad. 

m<l  U  followed  by  the 


the  Pyramid*.) 


;*r*l  the  soil  for  the  sowing  (Ps.  lxv.  10,  11), 
•■■  may  be  inferred  from  the  prohibition  to 
rrigate  till  the  gleaning  was  over,  lest  the  poor 
n,iald  suffer  (/V<iA,  v.  3);  and  such  sowing 


r. 


■  Al»  TO^O.  Judges  ili.  31,  the  weapon  of  Shamga 
Buy  conjecture  this  to  have  been  longer  as  having 
^rtlwr  function  in  guiding  (rfcf))  the  cattle  (cf.  Wind. 

-  T 

xtviii.  25\  and  therefore  analogous  to  a  spear.  But 
*2T|  i*  the  more  common  word  (1  Sam.  xiil.  21 ;  Ecclrs. 

^  U  plur. ;  cp.  Act*  Ix.  5,  xxvl.  14). 
•  The  text  here  is  suspicious. 

'la  n<«.  x.  11  is  a  figurative  passage.  "Iwill  put 
'  pbraim  in  the  wain.  Judah  shall  plough,  Jacob  Miall 
*"^»  for  him»elf,"  where  A.  V.  has  wrongly,  "  I  wilt 
Kpuraim  to  ride"  [R.  V.  "I  will  set  a  rider  on 
l^rii*, "].  The  reference  is  clearly  to  a  bean  fastened 

•'UKploogh. 


often  took  place  without  previous  ploughing,  the 
seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  aftcrirards, 
the  roots  of  the  late  crop  being  so  far  decayed 
as  to  serve  for  manure  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  72).  The  regulation  declaring  "any  sowing 
seed  which  is  to  be  sown "  clean,  although  a 
carcase  came  iu  contact  with  it,  refers  to  the 
dryness  of  seed  kept  for  thnt  purpose;  as  is 
plain  from  the  context,  declaring  seed  which  has 
been  wetted  to  be,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
"  unclean  "  (Lev.  xi.  37,  38).  There  may  be  a 
reference  here  to  the  fact  that  wheat  was  sown 
in  wetted  furrows  fJahn,  Arehueol.  i.  p.  3<>l  ; 
cf.  Ps.  lxv.  10).  The  soil  was  then  brushed 
over  with  a  light  harrow,  often  of  thorn  bushes. 
In  highly  irrigated  spots  the  seed  was  trampled 
in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  as  ih  Egypt  by 
goats  (see  tig.  3).     Sometimes,  however,  ths 
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sowing  was  by  patches  only  in  well-manured 
spots,  a  field  so  treated  being  called  der. 

parxltis,  from  its  spotted  appearance,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Suren- 


Fi;.  *.— Corn -growing  In  pub-lie*.  (Sorvnltotlui.) 

hnsius  to  illustrate  the  Mishna.  Where  the  soil 
was  heavier,  the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry 
("dum  sicca  tellure  licet,"  Virg.  Ocoty.  i.  214); 
and  there,  though  not  geucrally,  the  s<writio 
Oni?,  der.  to  cleanse),  and  even  the 

(troth  of  Roman  husbandry,  performed  with 
tafiulae  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  share,  might 
be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  routine  of 
heavy  Western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  generally.  ''Sunt  enim  regionum 
propria  niuncra,  sicut  Aegypti  ct  Africac,  in 
quibus  agricola  post  scmcntem  ante  messem 
segetem  non  attingit  ...  in  iis  autem  locis  ubi 
ifesiiUTatvr  sarritio"  &e.  (Columella,  ii.  2.)  The 
phrases  "  furrows  of  her  plantation  .  .  .  furrows 
where  it  grew  "  (Ezck.  xvii.  7,  10)  are  mislead- 
ing. Jli-ITP,  rendered  here  by  A.  V.  "  furrows," 
means  either  "  raised  beds,"  or,  more  probably 
(Gtten.  a.  r.),  "espaliers."  During  the  rains, 
if  not  too  heavy,  tor  between  their  showers, 
would  be  the  best  time  for  these  operations; 
thus  seventy  days  before  the  Passover  was  the 
time  prescribed  for  sowing  for  the  "  wave-sheaf," 
and  probably,  therefore,  for  that  of  barlev  gene- 
rally. The  oxen  were  urged  on  by  a  goad  like  a 
spear  (see  above,  fig.  1  /,  and  note  d).  The 
custom  of  watching  ripening  crops  and  thresh- 
ing-floors against  theft  or  damage  (Robinson,  i. 
4y0;  ii.  18,  83,  90)  is  certainly  ancient  (Job 
xxvii.  18;  Is.  i.  8)  [Cucumbers].  Thus  the 
besieging  host  are  compared  to  the  keepers  of 
a  field  . . .  round  about "  the  city  to  watch  it 
(Jer.  iv.  17).  The  "cottage,"  the  '"  removal"  of 
which  is  a  tvpe  of  rapid  etlacement  in  Is.  xxiv. 
20,  is  probably  a  field-bed  or  hammock  for  such 
a  keeper  (Delitzsch,  in  loco).  Thus  lioaz  slept 
la  the  floor  "at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn," 
np"11/,  made  by  depositing  thereon  the  sheaves 
or  shocks  from  the  harvest  field  (Ruth  iii.  4,  7). 
Harley  ripened  a  week  or  two  before  wheat,  and 
as  fine  harvest  weather  was  certain  (Prov. 
xxvi.  1;  1  Sam.  xii.  17;  Amos  iv.  7),  the  crop 
chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of  timely  rain. 
The  period  of  harvest  must  always  have  differed 
according  to  elevation,  aspect,  &c.  (Robinson,  i. 
4.'H),  531).  The  proportion  of  harvest  gathered 
to  seed  sown  was  often  vast :  a  hundred-fold  is 
mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  ns  to  signify  that 
it  was  a  limit  rarely  uttaiued  (Gen.  xxvi.  12; 
Matt.  xiii.  8).  These  natural  tendencies  were 
counteracted  by  seasons  of  drought  which  utterly 

prostrated  for  a  while  the  energies  of  the  j  pie 

[Famine].  These,  with  their  results,  are  often 
described  in  pathetic  passages  by  the  prophets 
(Jer.  xiv.  2-0,  et  ai).  A  withering  effect  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  wind  from  the  desert,  or  east 


wind  (Gen.  xli.  6;  Is.  xxi.  1;  Ezek.  xis.12; 
Hot.  xiii.  15).  A  variety  of  insect  plagues, 
sonic  threatened  in  l>eut.  xxviii.  .'IS,  M,  and 
fully  realised  in  the  descriptions  of  subsequent 
prophets,  caused  at  times  such  fearful  ravages 
as  to  paralyse  agriculture  for  a  time  [CArm- 
i'ii.lar ;  Locust;  Palmerworm].  Amos  iv.  :* 
briefly  touches  this,  but  the  locus  classims  is 
Joel  i.  ii.  The  fig-tree  white  and  bare  of  bark, 
the  field  wasted,  the  land  mourning,  the  beasts 
groaning,  the  thick  cloud  of  insect  swarm> 
darkening  the  sky,  are  some  of  his  details. 
Resides  these,  some  more  occult  agency  rots  the 
seed  in  the  barns,  withers  the  corn,  and  sear< 
the  pastures  with  flame,  thus  completing  the 
picture  of  destruction  from  the  Almighty,  and 
of  human  misery  in  consequence. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptian*, 
can  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hebrew?. 
Sowing  a  field  with  divers  seeds  was  forbidden 
(Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute  directions  are  given 
by  the  Rabbis  for  arranging  a  seeded  surface  with 


Tig.  8.  Sowing.  (Surenharins.) 


¥tg.  «. — Sowing.  (Saionhniiu*.) 


Fig.  7.— Sowing.  (Sarenhtultu.) 

great  variety,  yet  avoiding  juxtaposition  of 
/ii  tfrntjcnca.  Such  arrangements  are  shown  in 
the  aunexed  drawings.  Three  furrows'  interval 
was  the  prescribed  margin  (Celaint,  ii.  6).  The 
blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  6,  represent  such 
margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.     In  a  vine- 
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rarl  vide  spaces  were  often  It- ft  between  the 
vmea,  for  whose  roots  a  radius  of  four  cubits 
was  allowed,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  cropped: 
*  herb-garden*  atood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 


tPfak,  r.  5).  Fig.  9  shows  a  corn-field  with  olives 
about  and  amidst  it.  Such  an  arrangement  was 
irjHably  that  of  the  Philistine  field,  into  which 
Simior:  sent  his  "foxes,"  which  "burnt  up  both 


".h-  shocks  and  also  the  standing  corn  with  the 
nnemds  and  olives  "  (Judp.  xv.  5).« 

The  wheat,  &c,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle, 
or  the  ears  merely  were  gathered  by  hand  (so 


•*¥ 11-  &Aplnx  «  hou.   (WUUmoo,  IWu  of  tkf  Kiwp—TM**  ) 


"wpoth  the  ears  with  his  arm"  Is.  xvii.  5) 
:  the  -  I'icenian  "  method  (Job  xxiv.  '24  ;  Varr. 
Be  Butt,  i.  50) :  or  the  stalk  was  cut  in  our 


'  Tk«  upTfr-ion  "ana  torch  of  Are  in  a  sheaf "  (Zcch. 
^  s 'I  U  perhaps  an  allusion  to  this,  as  an  lmnne  °' 
*»l«4lt  havoc;  «<>e  Eaod.  axil.  6,  where  damages 
*****  rxh  mi^rUif  f  are  decreed. 
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method,  or  the  plant  was  pulled  from  the  roots 
(PoiA,  v.  10).  Unless  the  first  method  was 
followed,  it  was  bound  in  sheaves — a  process 
prominent    in    Scripture,   nnd    described  b\- 

peculiar  words,  D^N  and  T^J?,  the  sheaf  itself 

being  HO^N  (l»s.  exxvi.  6)  or  "lOy  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10),  and  a  shock  or  pile  of  such  C*HJ  (Job  v.  26), 


whereas  the  standing  corn  is  HrpfJ  (Ex.  xxii.  5) 
—or  heaped,  1*11101  pS,  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 

or  niXDDiaS  of  a  turban  (of  which,  how- 
ever, see  another  explanation,  liuxt.  Let.  s.  v. 

of  a  cake.  Thus  the 
"heap"  of  "harvest"  is  a  familiar  image 
(Is.  xvii.  11).  But  the  "heaps  in  the  furrows 
of  the  field"  to  which  "altars"  are  compared 
(Hos.  xii.  11)  are  wholly  different,  being  heaps 
of  st'ini's,  and  the  point  of  the  comparison  their 
frequency  —  they  stand  as  thick  about  the 
country  :is  the  stone-heaps,  when  stones  are 
gathered  from  the  furrows.  The  sheaves  or 
heaps  were  carted  (Amos  ii.  l;i)  to  the  floor— a 


Fif.  IS — ThratiilngMloor.     Tbe  ogen  driven  ruund  Ute  hasp 
contrary  to  the  osu&l  cm t era.  ( Wilkin*on,  7V*w.) 


circulnr  spot  of  hard  ground,  probably,  as  now, 
from  50  to  80  or  100  feet  in  diameter.  Such 
floors  were  probably  jiermanent,  and  became 
well-known  spots  (Gen.  1.  10,  11  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
1*1,  18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c,  forbidden  to 
be  muzzled  (I>eut.  xxv.  4).  trampled  out  the 
grain,  as  we  find  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  Lighter  grains  were  threshed11 
with  a  flail  or  switch  (Is.  xxviii.  27),  and  so 
fJideon  treated  his  wheat,  being  unable  to  resort 
to  the  floor  as  usual  for  fear  of  hostile  violence 
(Judg.  vi.  11);  aud  so  Ruth  treated  her  barley 
(Ruth  ii.  17).  At  a  later  time,  perhaps  in  the 
agricultural  propress  under  king  Uzziah,  who 
loved  husbandry  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  10),  the  Jews  used 
a  threshing  sledge  called  Mar<\<\  (Is.  xli.  15; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  Ch.  xxi.  2M),  probably  re- 

"  The  name  word,  Ojn.  ts  U8eJ  for  knocking  fruit 
off  a  tree  (Deut.  xxiv.  20;' Is.  xxvll.  12). 
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sembling  the  noreg,  still  employed  in  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  i.  408,  ii.  421,  42i)-^-a  stage  with 


Fellow* Alia  Vi'nor.) 


Fig .  H     1 1  ' •  -  ii..:  Instrument.  (J 

throe  rollers  ridged  with  iron,  which,  aided  by 
the  driver's  weight,  crushed  out,  often  injuring, 


I'ijr.  U.— Ttat  S'ortg,  anw  hlw  navd  by  the  modern  Egyptian* 

for  t»  r-  l..:  •  l-'orn. 

the  grain,  as  well  as  cut  or  tore  the  straw, 
which  thus  became  fit  for  fodder.  It  ap|>ears  to 
have  been  similar  to  the  Roman  tribuhimnwl  the 
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l>lo$tcUtun  Poeniaun  (Varr.  cir  Jt.  7?.  i.  32).  The 
passage  Is.  xxviii.  2+  .«/.  is  worth  noting.  The 
Prophet'*  parable  is  couched  in  imagery  to  precise 
as  to  instruct  us  in  the  facts.  Intelligence  work- 
ing with  a  purpose,  following  a  method  andavoid- 
ing  excess,  is  the  lesson  taught,  and  ascribed  to 
a  divine  source.     Thus  sowing  is  the  end  of 
ploughing,  which  opens  the  soil  and  breaks  it* 
clods.    The  surface  is  levelled,  and  e.ich  seed 
comes  in  order,  the  fiuer  first,  the  heavier  niter, 
wheat  in  rows,  barley  in  the  ap|>ointed  s]*t, 
spelt  in  the  border.1     In  threshing  a  like  dis- 
cretion prevails.    The  heavy-armed  sledge  an  I 
waggon  wheel k  and  horses   would  rru^h  the 
lighter  grains,  and,  if  applied  too  loug,  would  iv 
fatal  to  corn  also.    This  is  the  only  instance  "f 
the  scriptural  mention  of     horse* horse- 
men." A.  V.J  44  horses,"  R.  V.)  in  a  purely  agn- 
cultural  process.    The  wheeled  carriage  a*  used 
for  threshing  supplies  an  image  in  PtoT.  ix.  I  , 
44  He  bringeth  t  he  wheel  over  them."  Harley  *u 
sometimes  soaked  and  then  parched  before  tread- 
iug  out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of  the  graia 
(see  further  the  Antiquitatcs  Triturtu;  Ugolini, 
vol.  29).  The  culture  of  flax  for  linen  garments, 
&c,  was  already  familiar  to  the  Israelite*  in 
Egypt  before  the  Kxodus,  and  was  a  sUj»l*  rf 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  their  invading  it.  The 
working  the  yarn,  &c,  wns  a  point  of  house- 
wifery (F.x.  ix!  :'>L ;  Jos.  ii.  G ;  Pror.  xxxi.  13) 

The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent 
by  such  recurring  expressions  as  "dung  on  tae 
face  of  the  earth,  held,"  &<••  (I's.  Ixxxiii.  1"; 
2  K.  ix.  in;  .ler.  viii.  2,  &c).  [I>l'NG.]  A 
ral>l>i  limits  the  quantity  to  three  heaps  ol  ten 
hall-cors,  or  about  J.Wo  gallons  to  each  H^D 
of  grain  (=  I  of  ephah,  (Jesen.),  and  wishes  th« 
quantity  in  each  heap,  rather  than  their  niun- 


M  —  Trr»  Jiiij  oat  tbo  (rain  by  oxen,  and  winnowlof.  1. 

» ilh  woolen  »lioti  1 «. 


lier,  to  be  increased  if  the  field  be  large 
(Schcvioth,  cap.  iii.  2).  We  learn  also  from 
Is.  xxv.  10,  11,  the  existence  of  a  midden  with 
a  tank  for  liquid  manure.  Nor  was  the  great 
usefulness  of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognised 
(>VA<  r.  iii.  4),  though,  owing  to  the  general  dis- 
tinctness of  the  pastoral  life,  there  was  le» 
scope  for  it.  Vegetable  ashes,  burnt  stubble,  &c. 
were  nlso  used;  and  the  regulation  for  com- 
pensation in  case  of  tire  destroying  a  neighbour's 
produce  (Ex.  xxii.  ■>)  probably  has  in  view  the 
tiring  a  >urface,  to  burn  thorns  and  similar 
refute, 


Rakln«r  np  the  e»r«  to  Uio  rent  it.    2.  Tb*>  ilrlr#r.    3.  Wlaacwmc 
i  WUkiawn.  Mm.) 

The  "shovel"  and  "fan"  (JUT}  and  H^C, 
Is.  xxx.  24,  the  difference  between  which  is  prt- 


1  For  the  obscure  words  Jfifff,  here  applied  to  wheat, 

T 

and  to  barley,  see  (lesen.  *.  rr.    Tlw  latter canoU 

Krainmat ieally  l»o  an  epithet.  Smie  bft.ee  taken  it  M 
•'millet";  but  it  is  perhaps  l*%t  taken  in  adrtrWal 

appoaltioo, " m  appointed,"  with  reference  to  the  spaa 
allotted.    See  Cbryne,  I.  c. 

k  The  proper  word  f>>r  a  chariot  wheel,  as  in  Kxod.  »t» 
2.1,  is  used  h<  re  in  r.  J7 ;  in  r.  -'•<  tbo  more  genef* 
word,  used  also  for  water-wheels,  fee. 
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etrreA  to  the  present  day)  indicate  tlie  process  of 
winnowing — a  conspicuous  part  of  ancient  hus- 
taadry  (I's.  xxxv.  5;  Job  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13), 
and  important  owing  to  the  slovenly  threshing. 
Erjcing  was  the  favourite  time  (Ruth  iii.  2) 
ivh'«n  there  was  mostly  a  breeze.  The  "wind 
tnm  the  wilderness,"  i.e.  dry,  was  favourable 
t  - the  same  purpose1  (Jer.  iv.  11).  The  H"lTp 
(rnt,  to  scatter)  =:  ttvov  (Matt.  iii.  12;  Horn. 
r.*id,  xviii.  .r>88),  was  the  mijra  or  fork  with 
>i x  prongs.;  while  the  nn*1  (akin  to  TOT?)  was 

tie  >horeI  which  threw  the  grain  up  against  the 
wind(see  Wetzstein  in  Delitzsch.ytwiV  p.  707  IT. 
(  '[».  however  on  Jim  L>elitzsch,./c'S.' p.  337,  «©&•). 
Tr;e  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was  some- 
dmes  customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the  ]"irn 
(!iiP>j  Metzii,  ix.  2).  So  the  ttiW  was  a 
i  ra-meakure  in  Cyprus,  and  the  Sirrvov  =  J 
a  luhfutot  (Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex.  a.  v. 
trior).  The  last  proo*>s  was  the  shaking  in  a 
>i?ra,  !"n^2.  crAn/m,  to  separate  dirt  and 
refuse  (Is.  xxx.  28;  Amos  ix.  9;  of.  Luke 
'.in.  ;si). 

The  words  Tendered   "  bam."  "  storehouse," 
'  ;ini«r"  in  A.  V..  sometimes  denote  structures 
mv-d  on  the  snrface  (Luke  xii.  18),  but  very 
.  ''ten  subterranean  repositories  excavated  in  the 
n«k,  Sii:    This  gives  great  profundity  to  the 
iimge  of  IN.  xxxiii.  7.  *'  He  laveth  up  the  depth 
it  .storehouses."    Such  is  probably  the  expla- 
in of  Jer.  xli.  H,  where  Ishmael's  prisoners 
T?rr,  "  We  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat, 
The  same  word  occurs  in  Job  iii.  21, 
'•arhodig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures." 
T.ifv  were  so  hidden  that  without  guidance 
do  stranger  could  find  them  ;  in  short,  a  caeJte 
l<  nten-ied.    Hence  the  prisoners  virtually  otfer 
to  show  them,  and  thus  to  ransom  themselves, 
la  the  Spojker's  Gmuincntury,  "O  my  moun- 
tin  in  the  field  "   is   supposed  to  "refer  to 
.''rusalem.   Thus  it  is  said  of  Babylon,  "Open 
rxT  storehouses,  cast  her  up  as  heaps"  the 
"  heaps"  of  corn  (Hag.  ii.  16)  Hung  forth 
<f  men  receptacles  supplying  the  image  (Jer.  1. 
'-'6).  Such  were  made  in  abundance  by  Hezekiah 
(-  Ch.  xxxii.  28).     Seed  corn  was  so  stored  ; 
f-  "Is  the  teed  yet  in  the  barn?"  (Hag.  ii. 
1-0,  £e.  unsown.      In  Joel  i.  17,  "The  barns 
broken  down,"  probably  in  the  husband- 
'xnTs  despair  at  the  complete  havoc  described. 
*t*>lk  and  floors  wen;  not  commonly  enclosed ; 
•  t'jvris  niostlv  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 
■  iHmgi(Num.'xxii.  24;  Ps.  lxxx.  12;  Is.  v.  5; 
xii.  3i;  comp.  Judg.  vi.  11).    Banks  of 
si  from  ditches  were  also  used, 
fruit  gardens,  fruit  trees,  and  orchards  are 
'■^n   mentioned,    but    few   kinds   of  fruits 
named.    Besides  the  fig,  olive,  and  vine, 
t>Tr  occur   apple-trees   (so   called,  but  see 
Apples),  pomegranates,  palms  (i.e.  date  palms  ; 
IVthany,  ''House   of  dates"),  mulberries 
Sun.  v.* 23.  24;  1  Mac.  vi.  34),  pistachio- 
ct.  waltmt  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  Cant.  vi.  11),  and 
li'i^od;  also  melons  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5), 
various  kinds  of  spices  (Cant.  iv.  13,  14). 
"'nnleas  and  orchards  "  are  mentioned  specially 


'  Ttr»  tbe  residuum  of  empty  husks  and  chaff  bc- 
*****  *n  image  of  vacant  desolation ;  and  "  fanners 


among  royal  delights  (Kccles.  ii.  5).  We  have 
also  summer  fruits  spoken  of  (Is.  xvi.  9; 
Amos  viii.  2;  Mic.  vii.  1);  but  the  precise 
kinds  intended  by  this  general  term  are  un- 
certain [Gardes],  In  Is.  xvii.  10  "  plantations 
of  delights"  (A.  V.  "pleasant  plants;"  R.  V. 
marg.  "  plantings  of  Adonis ")  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  old  Knglish  "  plcasnunces,"  and  pro- 
pagation by  slips  seems  intended  by  the  con- 
text. There  is  no  mention  of  grafting  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  the  reference  to  it  in  Kom.  xi.  17  sq. 
is  perhaps  due  to  later  influences. 

With  regard  to  occupancy,  a  tenant  might  pav 
a  fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant.  viii.  11),  in  which 
case  he  was  called  and  was  compellable  to 

keep  the  ground  in  good  order;  or  a  stipulated 
share  of  the  fruits  (2  Sam.  ix.  10 ;  Matt.  xxi.  34), 
often  a  half  or  a  third :  Joseph  in  Egypt  ap- 
pointed a  fifth  (Gen.  xlvii.  24,  2»>):  but  local  cus- 
tom was  the  only  rule :  in  this  case  he  was  called 

and  was  more  protected,  the  owner 
sharing  the  loss  of  a  short  or  spoilt  crop  ;  so,  in 
case  of  locusts,  blight,  &c,  the  year's  rent  was 
to  be  abated ;  or  he  might  receive  such  share 
as  a  salary — an  inferior  position — when  the 
term  which  described  him  was  "13  Ml.  It  was 
forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short  occupancy 
(hence  leases  for  terms  of  year";  would  s>?em  to 
have  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
duly exhausted  (comp.  Virg.  Gcorg.  i.  77).  A 
passer-by  might  eat  any  quantity  of  corn  or 
grapes,  but  not  reap  or  earrv  off  fruit  (Dent, 
xxiii.  24,  25;  Matt.  xii.  1).  'The  "burdens  of 
whent,"  taken  from  the  poor  (Amos  v.  11), 
should  be  rendered  "the  tax  of  wheat."  Tyre 
was  a  large  customer  of  Judah  for  wheat  (Ez'ek. 
xxvii.  17;  Acts  xii.  20)  [Minxith].  There  was 
a  corn  market  of  course  in  Jerusalem,  and  most 
important  cities,  Stc.  (Amos  viii.  a),  and  its 
tradesmen's  misdeeds  are  denounced ;  see  also 
Neh.  xiii.  15. 

The  rights  of  the  corner  to  be  left,  and  of 
gleaning  [Corner;  Gleaning],  formed  the 
poor  man's  claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For 
his  benefit,  too,  a  sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to 
the  floor  was  to  be  left;  so  also  with  regard 
to  the  vineyard  and  the  olive-grove  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19).  Besides,  there 
seems  a  probability  that  every  third  year  a 
second  tithe,  besides  the  priests',  was  paid  for 
the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12:  Amos  iv.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8).  On  this  doubtful 
point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe  (*il?  ^w'L'D)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhusius,  <ul  Penh,  viii.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were 
partners  in  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by 
each  to  the  other  for  half  the  field,  and  thus  be 
retained  between  them  (Maimon.  ad  /'rah,  v.  5). 
Sometimes  a  charitable  owner  declared  his 
ground  common,  when  its  fruits,  as  those  of 
the  sabbatical  year,  went  to  the  poor  [Sauiiatii]. 
For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees 
was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  forbidden ;  in 
the  fourth  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruits;  in  the 
fifth  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (Mishua,  Arlah, 
passim).  Probably  three  years  would  mostly  bo 
needed  for  the  maturation  of  the  tree  to  the 
fruit-bearing  point.  The  planter  of  a  vineyard 
would  thus,  according  to  I>eut.  xx.  0,  be  for  four 
years  exempt  from  military  service  [Vine- 
yard]. For  the  various  classical  analogies, 
«ee  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antvj.  s.  v.   [H.  H.] 
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AGRIPPA.  [Hkbod.] 

A'GUR  ("IWK,  UV. 19  =  collector;  LXX.  om. ; 
Congrcgans).  The  son  of  Jakch,  an  unknown 
Hebrew  sage,  who  uttered  or  collected  the 
savings  of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov.  xxx.  Evvald 
attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of  Prov.  xxx. 
1-xxxi.  9,  iu  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
style  exhibited  in  the  three  sections  therein  con- 
tained ;  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  Delitzsch  assigns  Prov.  xxx.,  xxxi. 
to  the  same  person  who  made  the  great  Hezekian 
collection.  The  Rabbis,  according  to  Iiashi,  and 
Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name  sym- 
bolically of  Solomon,  who  11  collected  understand- 
ing" (from  "UN,  agar,  he  gathered),  and  is  else- 
where called  44  Koheleth."  Others  render  Prov. 
xxx.  1  as  follows: — 44  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son 
of  Jakeh,  of  (the  country  of)  Massa  "  (Delitzsch 
=  Mesha,  see  Gen.  x.  30).  Hence  Bunsen  (Bihcl- 
wrk,  i.  p.  clxxviii.)  contended  that  Agur  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Massa,  and  probably  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  500  Simeonites,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Hczekiah,  drove  out  the  Amalekites 
from  Mount  Seir.  Hitzig  goes  further,  and 
makes  him  the  son  of  the  queen  of  Massa  (which 
he  places  in  N.  Arabia,  Miihlau  in  the  Hauran) 
and  brother  of  Lemuel  {Die  Spriiche  Sal.  p.  311, 
«d.  1858).  The  names  Agur  and  Jakeh  do  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  some  have  thought  them 
pseudonyms.    In  Castellus's  Lex.  Heptag.  we  find 

the  Syriac  word  ^JQ^,  aguro,  defined  as 

signifying  44  one  who  applies  himself  to  the 
studies  of  wisdom,"  which  may  be  better  ren- 
dered 44  the  hireling  of  wisdom  "  (Payne  Smith, 
Tim.  Syr.  col.  25),  from  the  Syriac  sense  of 

J^jl,  44  a  reward."  Hence  may  have  been  de- 
rived a  traditional  interpretation  of  the  proper 
name  Agur.  Much  discussion  on  the  questions 
connected  with  this  verse  ami  section  of  the 
Proverbs  will  be  found  in  Miihlau,  Dc  provv. 
Aguri  et  Lem.  origine  (1869);  Delitzsch,  art. 
"Spriiche  Salomos,"  in  Herzog,  RE.*,  and  Cheyne, 
Job  ami  Solomon,  pp.  149,  170.   [W.  A.  W.]  [F.j 

A'HAB  (2«nN,  MV."  =  father's  brother, 
comparison  being  made  with  a  similar  juxta- 
position in  Syriac  names,  e.g.  01Qo]>  \jJ\. 
which  Bar-Hebr.  explains  as  due  to  great  like- 
ness to  his  father ;  cp.  Nestle,  Die  Israel  it  ischen 
Eigcnnamen,  p.  187,  n.  1 :  'Axadfi ;  Achab),  son 
of  Omri,  seventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The  great 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth  of 
wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  fall,  even 
though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  another  person,  resolute,  unscru- 
pulous, and  depraved.  The  cause  of  his  ruin 
was  his  marriage  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  or  Ithobaal,  king  of  Tyre,  who  had 
been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had  usurped  the 
throne  of  his  brother  Phallcs  (compare  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  13,  2,  with  c.  Apion.  i.  18).  If  she 
resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hardly  Macheth's  energy 
and  determination,  though  he  was  probably  by 
nature  a  better  man.    We  have  a  comparatively 


AHAB 

full  account  of  Ahab'*  reign,  because  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet 
tiijah,  who  was  brought  into  direct  coilisicT 
with  Jezebel,  when  she  ventured  to  introduc 
into  Israel  the  impure  worship  of  Baal  and  he: 
father's  goddess  Astarte.    In  obedience  to  be 
wishes,  Ahab  caused  temples  to  be  built  to  Buii 
and  44  the  Asherah  "  in  Samaria  itself  (I  K.  xu 
32,  33,  R.  V.).     With  a  fixed  determinate 
to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel  hunt*-: 
down  and  put  to  death  God's  prophet*,  son." 
of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  Obaiiia. 
the  governor  of  Ahab's  house  ;  while  the  Phoe- 
nician rites  were  carried  on  with  such  splendour, 
that  we  read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal  and  400  '. 
Asherah  (see  1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  the  A.  V. 
follows  the  LXX.  in  erroneously  substituth,; 
''the  groves  "  for  the  proper  name  "the  A>ht- 
rah  *'  [K.  V.],  as  again  iu  2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii. '">; 
where  II.  V.  has  in   both    places  Asher&jit 
[AsHEKAH.]     How  the  worship  of  God  vu 
restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priest*  slain,  i: 
consequence  of  44  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria.''  ml; 
be  more  properly  related   under  the  arti'..' 
ELIJAH.    But  heathenism  and  persecution  ni' 
not  the  only  crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  ar: 
yielding  husband.    One  of  his  chief  tsstes  »»-* 
for  splendid  architecture,  which  he  showed  Lt 
building  an  ivory  house  and  several  cities,  sal 
also  by  ordering  the  restoration  and  fortineatK* 
of  Jericho,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  tf 
Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is  said  to  bar. 
been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Afvft,  rather  than  m 
those  of  the   contemporary   king  of  Jud^i, 
Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).    But  the  plat*  a  . 
which  he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  \>. 
beautiful  city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zerin),  ic  tin 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  he  adorned  with  s 
palace  and  park  for  his  own  residence,  thoujt 
Samaria  remained  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 
Jezreel  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it  o>  t:- 
Versailles  of  the  old  French  monarchy  to  Par* 
(Stanley,  S.  $  P.  p.  244).  Desiring  to  add  u  » 
pleasure-grounds  there   the    vineyard  of  sis 
neighbour  Naboth,  he  proposed  to  buy  it  or  ir« 
land  in  exchange  for  it;  and  when  this  »* 
refused   by  Naboth,   in   accordance  with  t.v 
Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vineja.nl 
was  41  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  "  (Ler. 
23),  a  false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was  brought 
against  him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself  st«fc<i 
to  death,  but  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  fro& 
2  K.  ix.  2G.  Elijah,  already  the  great  vindicator 
of  religion,  now  appeared  as  the  asserts  ot 
morality,  and  declared  that  the  entire  extirtu- 
tion  of  Ahab's  house  was  the  penalty  appointed 
for  his  long  course  of  wickedness,  now  crowo^i 
by  this  atrocious  crime.  The  execution,  howewr. 
(  of  this  sentence  was  delayed  in  consequent*  «l 
Ahab's  deep  repentance.    The  remaining  j*rt  d 
the  First  Book  of  Kings  is  occupied  by  an  account 
of  the  Syrian  wars,  which  some  think  was  on.m- 
ally  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters.  It 
thought  more  natural  to  place  the  2iHh  chapter 
after  the  21st,  and  so  bring  the  whole  history  ol 
these  wars  together,  than  to  interrupt  the  narra- 
tive by  interposing  the  story  of  Naboth  between 
the  20th  and  22nd,  especially  as  the  beginning  «f 
the  22nd  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  the  eril 
of  the  20th.    And  this  arrangement  is  found  it 
the  LXX.  fB.;  A.  follows  the  order  of  the  H>b.. 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Josephui 
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We  read  of  three  campaigns  which  Ahab  un- 
dertook against  Benhadad  II.,  king  of  Damascus, 
two  defensive  and  one  offensive.    In  the  first, 
Bflihadid  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and  Ahab, 
enconraged  by  the  patriotic  counsels  of  God's 
prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true  religion,  valued 
rcost  deeplj  the  independence  of  His  chosen 
people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him  whilst 
d  the  plenitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he  was 
bacqneting  in  his  tent  with   his  thirty-two 
risul  kings.    The  Syrians  were  totally  routed, 
uxl  tied  to  Damascus.    Next  year  benhadad, 
^Noting  that  his  failure  was  owing  to  some 
peculiar  power  which  the  God  of  Israel  exer- 
cised over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by  way  of 
Apbek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  S.  ff  P. 
App.  §  6.  See  Al  HEK,  5).   Ahab's  fresih  victory 
*«  to  complete  that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into 
his  hands ;  but  was  released  (contrary  to  the 
»ill  of  God  as  announced  by  a  prophet)  on 
owiition  of  restoring  all  the  cities  of  Israel 
which  he  held,  and  making  "streets"  for  Ahab 
in  Damascus  (confirmed  by  the  inscriptions;  see 
Sihnder,  KAT*  p.  199)  ;  that  is,  admitting  into 
hi  capital  permanent  Hebrew  commissioners,  in 
an  independent  position,  with  special  dwellings 
!or  themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over 
the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  Ahab 
and  his  subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retalia- 
tion tor  a  similar  privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad'* 
jr*deceasor  from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria 
(It  xi.  34).     After  this  great  success  Ahab 
tfijoyed  peace  for  three  years,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  account  exactly  for  the  third  outbreak  of 
fertilities,  which  in  Kings  is  briefly  attributed 
t  -  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on  Ramoth  in  Gilend 
<fi  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  conjunction  with  Jeho- 
-Upoat  king  of  Judah,  which  town  he  claimed 
a*  belonging  to  Israel.     But  if  Ramoth  was 
-•oe  of  the  cities  which  Benhadad  agreed  to 
r»tore,  why  did  Ahab  wait  for  three  years  to 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty?  From 
tits  difficulty,  and  the  extreme  bitterness  shown 
ty  Benhadad  against  Ahab  personally  (IK. 

3 IX  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  not 
the  case  (or  at  all  events  that  the  Syrians  did 
tot  io  understand  the  treaty),  but  that  Ahab, 
t>v  strengthened  by  Jehoshaphat,  who  must 
kire  felt  keenly  the  paramount  importance  of 
crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  originated  the  war 
tj  assaulting  Ramoth  without  any  immediate 
[n-Tocation.     In  any  case,  God's  blessing  did 
t  *  rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told 
*y  the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and 
tfci:  the  prophets  who  advised  it  were  hurrying 
kn  to  his  ruin.      For  giving  this  warning 
M  cakh  was  imprisoned  ;  but  Ahab  was  so  far 
rcMed  by  it  as  to  take  the  precaution  of  dis- 
cing himself,  so  as  not  to  offer  a  conspicuous 
r*k  to  the  archers  of  Benhadad.    But  he  was 
fliia  by  \  u  certain  man  who  drew  a  bow  at  a 
■'.ntiirt ; "  and,  though  stayed  up  in  his  chariot 
■«  »  time,  he  died  towards  evening,  and  his 
"ny  dispersed.    When  he  was  brought  to  be 
*"»1  ia  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood 
*i  servant  was  washing  his  chariot  (1  K.  xxii. 
■'s  ^:  see  R.  V.);  a  partial  fulfilment  of  Elijah's 
Paction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which   was  more 
Jit'nllj  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son 
(-  K.  ix.  26).    Joseph  u»,  however,  substitutes 
ttretl  f».r  Samaria  in  the  former  passage  (Ant. 
T|*  15,  6).    The  date  of  Ahab's  accession  is, 


according  to  the  old  chronology.  919  B.C.;  of 
his  death,  B.C.  897.    Schrader,  Wellhausen,  and 
others,  correcting  the  dates  by  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  place  his  reign  between  B.C.  874-854. 
These  monuments  supplement  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative by  recording  one  very  important  cvenv. 
From  an  inscription  engraved  by  Shalmaneser 
(II.)  on  the  rocks  of  Armenia,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  campaign  of  the  sixth  year  (B.C.  854)  of 
this  Assyrian  monarch,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Karkar  against  twelve  (?  eleven)  allied  kings. 
Amongst  the  allies  were  Ahab  of  Israel  and 
Hadadezer  (Benhadad)  of  Damascus.    Such  an 
alliance  was  a  natural  result  of  the  covenant 
between  Syria  and  hrael,  followed  by  the  three 
years'  peace  (IK.  xx.  34,  xxii.  1).  The  inscription 
records  a  complete  defeat  of  the  allies ;  and,  if  the 
numbers  can  be  trusted,  Benhadnd's  loss  in  men 
and  material  was  greater  than  Ahab's.  Perhaps 
this  may  not  have  been  without  its  influence  in 
inducing  Ahab  to  put  an  end  to  the  alliance 
and  "  entice  "  (2  Ch.  xviii.  2  ;  R.  V.  "  move  ") 
Jehoshaphat  to  join  forces  with  him  and  make 
an  united  attack  on  Ramoth-gilead.  See  Schrader, 
KA  J.*  pp.  193-200  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  Keilschriften,  ii. 
3G5-384 ;  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient 
Monuments,  p.  101,  tic. ;  ficcords  of  the  Past, 
iii.  99;  Tiele,  Bab.-Assyr.  Geschichtc,  p.  200; 
Homme),  Gcsch.  Bab.-Assyr.  p.  608;  Hebraka, 
iii.  2014.    Klostermann  (in  Strack  u.  Zttckler's 
Kgf.  Komm. — 'Chronologie  d.  Kdnigsbiicher,* 
p.  496)  appears  to  be  alone  in  denying  that  the 
'Ahabbu  mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions  as  de- 
feated at  Karkar  is  the  Ahab  of  Israel,  and 
places  his  reign  in  B.C.  910-889. 

Some  critics  allow  but  little  merit  to  some  of 
the  Biblical  records  of  Ahab's  life,  and  by  no 
means  accept  the  usual  estimate  of  his  character 
or  of  Elijah's  work  (cp.  Bleek-Wellhausen, 
Einleitumj*  iu  d.  A.  T.  pp.  245,  &c. ;  Wellhausen, 
Geschichte  Israels,  i.  pp.  302-6  ;  Stade,  Gesch. 
d.  Yolkes  Israel,  i.  p.  522,  &c).  Thus,  the 
sections  dealing  with  Elijah  and  Naboth  (chaps, 
xvii.-xix.  xxi.)  arc  considered  to  be  largely 
affected  by  legends  circulating  about  the  prophet, 
to  be  marked  by  strong  partisanship  against  Ahab, 
and  to  be  reputed  unhistorical  on  account  of  the 
miracles  which  they  record.  Further,  the  sections 
dealing  with  Ahab  and  Benhadad  (ch.  xx.),  and 
with  Ahab's  death  (ch.  xxii.),  are  said  to  be 
marked  by  interpolations ;  though  these  are  not 
of  a  character  to  discredit  the  general  trust- 
worthiness of  the  narrative.  Many  of  these 
criticisms  are  met  by  Edershcim,  History  of 
Judjh  and  rsracl,  v.  176,  vi.  1-58. 

The  Rabbinical  conceptions  of  Ahab,  often 
very  curious,  will  be  found  summed  up  in  Ham- 
burger, BE.'  a  n. 

2.  'X  and  3I1K;  *Ax«*6;  Achab.  The  son  of 
Kolaiah,  and  a  lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxix.  21).  [G.  E.  L  C]  [K.] 

ah'arah  (rnn«,  Ges.  suggests  ntnnK. 

post  fratrcm;  MV.1*  an  abbreviation  of  AlIAR- 
HKL;  etym.  is  uncertain:  A.  'Aapd,  B.  'Io^a^A  : 
!  Ahara).    The  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  viii. 
1).    See  Aher,  Ahiram.      [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHAE'HEL  (hnyiH,  Ges.  =  behind  a  for- 
tress-tctill[cp.  Olshausen,  Lehrb.  p.  164];  &Z*\<pbt 
'Prixifi]  Aharchcl).    A  name  occurring  in  an 
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obscure  fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Ch.  iv.  8).  44  The  families  of  Aharhel "  ap- 
parently traced  their  descent  through  Coz  to 
Ashur,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezron.  The 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  (/.  c.)  identi- 
ties him  with  44  Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam." 
The  LXX.  (k&t\<pov  *Pi?x*3)  appear  to  have  read 
□m  »nK,4' brother  of  Kechab."  [\V.  A.  \\\]  [F.] 

AH  ASA' I  Otntt,  MV."  an  abbreviation  for 
JVTHK  ;  om.  in  LXX.,  'Aftx"**  ;  Ahati).  A 
priest,  ancestor  of  Amashai  (Xeh.  xi.  13),  called 
Jahzerah  in  1  Ch.  ix.  12.    [W.  A.  W.j  [F.] 

AHAS'BAI  ('SDHM,  of  uncertain  etym.; 
MV.»°  =  contr.  from"n*3   HOW,  /  trill  take 

t  :        v  v: v 

refuge  in  Jah:  B.  i  'Aa/fciTTij,  A.  d  Alrovt : 
Aasfjal),  the  father  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  The 
name  is  suspicious,  perhaps  corrupt ;  cp.  Driver, 
Xoteson  Samuel  in  loco;  and  cp.  the  very  different 
names  in  1  Ch.  xi.  35.  The  LXX.  regarded  the 
name  Ahasbai  as  denoting  not  the  father  but 
the  family  of  Eliphelet.         [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHASHVE'ROSH,  mentioned  in  the  margin 
of  Ezra  iv.  6  (A.  V.  and  K.  V.)  as  the  Hebrew 
form  of  Ahasuerus.  [F.] 

AHASUERUS  (Cnn^TJN ;  'Aaaofypos, 
LXX.,  but  'Affi/ijpoj,  Tob.  xiv.  15,  A.  V. ;  As- 
suerus,  Vulg.),  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two 
Persian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a 
chronological  table  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings 
from  Cyaxares  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
according  to  their  ordinary  classical  names. 
The  Scriptural  names  conjectured  to  correspond 
to  them  and  Artaxerxes  are  in  some  cases 
added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes, 
grandson  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh, 
began  to  reign  B.C.  634.  Ahasuei-us. 

2.  Astyages   his  son,  last    king  of  Media, 
n.c.  594. 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and 
Crttnbyses,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia, 
559.  Cyrus. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.  Ahasuerus. 

5.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  personates  Smer- 
dis,  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.  Artaxerxes. 

6.  Daruis  liystospis,  raised  to  the  throne  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.  Darius. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.  Ahasuerus. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Macrocheir),  his 
son,  465-495.  Artaxerxes. 

The  name  Ahasuerus  or  Achashvcrosh  is,  ac- 
cording to  Schrader  (A'-4J.3  p.  375),  written  on 
the  Persian  inscriptions  Khxaj&rtii, — a  name, 
according  to  MY.",  compounded  from  kshnja=. 
kingdom  and  arsAd  =  eye  (Burnouf).  Schrader 
and  MV.»»  take  A  to  be  the  Hebrew  form  of 
the  name  Xerxes.  It  is  written  in  Aramaic  J 
CHK*£TI  (without  K  prosthetic,  Schrader, 
A'AT*  p.  615),  on  the  beautiful  stele  of  Sak-  | 
karah  from  Egypt,  in  his  4th  year  (see  Fac- 
similes of  MSS.  and  Inscriptions,  PI.  lxiii.  Palaeo- 
graphical  Soc,  Oriental  Series  ).  Herod.  (  vi. 
98)  explains  Xerxes  to  mean  apjios,  a  significa- 
tion sufficiently  near  that  of  king. 

1.  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  With  many  Cyax- 
ares is  a  form   of  Ahasuerus,  grecised  "into 


Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  t  > 
the  Kaianian  dynasty  of  kin?s  (Malcolm* 
Persia,  ch.  iii.),  with  which  may  be  compared 
Kai  Khosroo,  the  Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The 
son  of  this  Cyaxares  was  Astyages.  and  it  hat 
been  conjectured  that  Darius  the  Mede  was 
Astyages,  set  over  Babylon  as  viceroy  bv  hi» 
grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live  there  ii 
royal  state  (see  liawlinsou's  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
Essay  iii.  §11).  [Darius.]  On  this  supposi- 
tion Ahasuerus  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  oi" 
Nineveh.  And  in  accordance  with  this  vi**, 
wc  read  in  Tobit,  xiv.  15,  that  Nineveh  wu 
taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  (i.e.  as  crown-prince; 
seo  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Tob.  xiv.  4)  and 
Assuerus,  i.e.  Cyaxares.  This  identification  of 
Ahasuerus  is  not,  however,  universally  admitted 
cither  in  the  passage  of  Dan.  or  of' Tobit  (tte 
Schrader  in  Riehm's  HWB.  and  Schultz  n 
Herzog's  RE.7  s.  n.),  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
it  is  wisest  to  wait  for  further  discovery  or 
information. 

2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate 
the  building  of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations 
against  them  to  Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia 
Ewald  thought  that  this  king  was  Cambyws. 
arguing  from  v.  5  that  the  opposition  to  tht 
Jews  continued  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  tbi: 
of  Darius,  nnd  that  the  Ahasuerus  and  Arta- 
xerxes mentioned  in  w.  6,  7  were  names  of 
Cambyses  and  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  who  reigned 
between  them.  This  identification  is  also  gene- 
rally  surrendered.  Further,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  the  section  Ezra  iv.  6-23  episodical, 
or  to  preserve  historical  continuity  by  readiur 
r.  24  immediately  after  c.  5  (see  Sayce,  I*tn» 
duct  ion  to  Ezra,  &c,  p.  22).  The  existing 
arrangement  may  very  well  stand,  if  re.  6-~> 
be  considered  a  summary  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal relations  between  the  enemies  of  the  Je*» 
and  the  Persian  kings  during  the  period  extend- 
ing beyond  the  days  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (q 
Bcrtheau-Ryssel,1  Esra,  Nehemia,  u.  Ester,  \. 
62  ;  Oettli  in  Strack  u.  Zdcklcr's  Kgf.  Komm.  oti 
Esra,  p.  161).  Ahasuerus  is  then  identified  witi 
Xerxes  (No.  7.  Cp.  Schrader  and  Schultz,  //.  c). 
aud  with  the  Ahasuerus  next  to  be  considered. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of 
Esther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the 
heads  of  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorce  1 
his  queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  publu 
at  a  banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterwani: 
the  Jewess  Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordtau 
Five  years  after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  coun- 
sellors, having  been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  pre- 
vailed u|K>u  the  king  to  order  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  But  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther  and  Mordecai 
overthrew  the  influence  which  Haman  had  exer- 
cised, and  so  completely  changed  the  king's  feel- 
ings in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to  put 
Haman  to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  richt 
of  self-defence.  This  they  used  so  vigorously 
that  they  killed  several  thousands  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Now  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the 
Persian  empire  (Esth.  i.  1),  44  from  India  even 
unto  Ethiopia,"  it  is  proved  that  Darius  Hystas- 
pis is  the  earliest  possible  king  to  whom  this 
history  can  apply,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  consider  the  claims  of  any  after  Artaxeries 
Longimanus.  But  Ahasuerus  "cannot  be  identical 
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with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the  daughters 
of  Crrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  alike  in  name 
ral  character  differs  from  that  foolish  tyrant. 
.Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
although,  as  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes, 
there  u  less  difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But 
ia  the  first  place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes, 
as  given  by  Plutarch  and  by  Diodoru*  (xi.  71), 
is  also  very  unlike  that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides 
this,  in  Ezra  vii.  1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the 
"*f%ti  rear  of  his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very 
favourable  to  the  Jews,  and   it  is  therefore 
tmlikely  that  in  the  twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7)  Haman 
cm  Id  speak  to  him  of  them  as  if  he  knew 
nothing  about  thorn,  and  persuade  him  to  sen- 
tence them  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  We 
are  therefore  led  to  the  belief,  now  generally 
accepted,  that  Ahasuerus  is  XerxeB  (the  names 
r*ing,  as  we  have  seen,  identical):  and  this 
inclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resemblance  of 
character (ep.  Herod,  vii.  35,  37,  ix.  107  ;  Justin, 
11.  12:  Spiegel,  Franischc  Alterthumskunde,  ii. 
j"7,  &c),  and  by  certain  chronological  indica- 
tions. As  Xerxes  scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to 
<feath  the  engineers  of  his  bridge,  because  their 
work  was  injured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahasuerus 
repudiated  his  qoeeuVoshti  because  she  would 
cot  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and  ordered 
the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.   In  the  third  year 
rf  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to 
arrange  the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  If.) ;  in 
tae  third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great 
fast  and  assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth. 
i-  ■>).   In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes 
returned  defeated  from  Greece,  aud  consoled 
himself  by  the  pleasures  of  the  harem  (Herod, 
ix.  108);  in  the  .seventh  year  of  his  reign  "  fair 
joung  virgins  were   sought "  for  Ahasuerus, 
ssi  he  replaced  Vashti  by  marrying  Esther. 
The  tribute  he  '*  laid  upon  the  land  and  upon 
the  isles  of  the  sea  "  (Esth.  x.  1)  may  well  have 
f*en  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and  ruiu  of 
tiic  Grecian  expedition.    Throughout  the  Book 
<(  Esther  in  the  LXX.  'ApTo^^Tji  is  written  for 
Ah-uueros,  but  on  this  no  argument  of  weight 
be  founded.  [G.  E.  L.  C]  [r\] 

A'HAVA  (iOHK :  in  Ezra  [2  Esd.]  viii.  15,  B. 
A.  Zvfl ;  in  Ezra  viii.  21,  A.  'Aovt,  B.  Govt ; 
>a  Ezra  vui.  31,  B.  'A^e,  AB.»"J  6ove  :  Ahava),  a 
1  U«  (Ezra  riii.  15),  or  a  river  pnj,  viii.  25),  on 
tie  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second  ex- 
}*iition  which  returned  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem.  Various  hare  been  the  conjectures  as 
t«  its  locality :  e.<j.  Adiaba  (Leclerc  and  Mannert) ; 
AWh  or  Aveh  (Haverniek,  see  Winer);  the 
•ireat  Zab  (Rosenmuller,  JJib.  Geo<jr.).  But  the 
l-te4  restarche*  are  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
z^krn  UU,  on  the  Euphrates,  duo  east  of 
^fima>ms,  the  name  of  which  is  known  to  have 
t«a  in  the  post-biblical  times  Ihi,  or  J  hi  da- 
tc-ifTalm.  KTpl  K\T),  "the  spring  of  bitu- 
See  Raw  Union's  Herodotus,  i.  316,  note. 

in  the  aj>«>cryphal  Esdrns  (1  Esd.  viii.  41,  (51) 
tte  muie  is  given  6«pds  [B.  omits  in  r.  41]; 
hia.  Josephu*  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §  2)  merely  snvs 
u  ri  rip*,  tow  Eu<pp<W  [G.]  [W.j* 

A  HAZ  cm*,  possessor  ;  perhaps  an  abridge- 
ment or  alteration  of  Jehoahaz,  the  Jauhazi  of  the 
Iwcriptions  [Schrader,  KA  /-.'  p.  263]  :*B.  'AXtf 
ni'Ax*,  A.  *AXaCand  *AX~C;  Joseph. '  AXrfftf : 


Achat"),  eleventh  king  of  Judah  and  son  of  Jo- 
tham,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2.  But  "this 
must  be  a  transcriber's  error  for  the  twenty-fifth, 
which  number  is  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  the 
LXX.  [Lucinn ;  BA.  have  20],  the  Peshito,  and 
Arabic  Version  of  2  Ch.  xxviii.  1  ;  for  otherwise 
his  son  Hezekiah  was  born  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  vol.  i.  p.  318). 
At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Rezin,  king  of 
Damascus,  and  Peknh,  king  of  Israel,  had  recently 
formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
place  ou  the  throue  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  but  probably 
n  Syrian  soldier  of  low  origin  (Gesenius).  Upon 
this  the  great  prophet  Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for 
God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David, 
hastened  to  give  advice  and  encouragement  to 
Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  spirit  of 
energy  and  religious  devotion  which  he  poured 
into  his  counsels  that  the  allies  failed  in  their 
attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together  with 
anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians,  and 
a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  unfaithfulness 
both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  in  the 
famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  0th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  animate 
and  supj>ort  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  Ch.  xxviii.  we  learn  that  the  allies  took 
a  vast  number  of  captives,  who,  however,  were 
restored  in  virtue  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet  Oded;  and  from  2  K.  xvi.  that  they 
also  indicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by 
the  capture  of  Elath,  a  flourishing  port  on  the 
Rod  Sea,  in  which,  after  expelling  the  Jews,  they 
re-established  the  Edomitcs  (according  to  Keri 

of  2  K.  xvi.  6,  D*t?nK  ['Itovauuoi  and  Vulg.j\ 
Further  Ewald,  Thenius,  Stade,  Edersheim,  Arc, 

conjecture  ChHb  for  D"l«b),  who  attacked  and 

wasted  the  east  part  of  Judah,  while  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  west  and  south.  The 
weak-minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliver- 
ance from  these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing 
to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed 
him  from  his  most  formidable  enemies  by  in- 
vading Syria,  taking  Damascus,  killing  Rezin, 
and  depriving  Israel  of  its  Northern  and  Trnns- 
jordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz  had  to  pur- 
chase this  help  at  a  costly  price :  he  became 
tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser  (so  the  Inscriptions, 
in  which  Ahaz  =  Jahuhazi ;  see  Schrndor,  h'AT.* 
p.  263),  sent  him  all  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
and  of  his  own  palace,  and  even  appeared  before 
him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal.  He  also  ventured 
to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen  ceremonies  (2  K. 
xvi.  3,  4);  making  his  son  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necro- 
mancers (Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian 
gods,  introducing  a  fon-ign  altar  from  Damascus, 
and  probably  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  Assyria  and  Bab v  Ion,  as  he  would  seem  to 
have  set  up  the  horses  of  the  sun  mentioned  in 
2  K.  xxiii.  11  (cf.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  13);  and  "the 
altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  upper  chamber 
of  Ahaz  "(2  K.  xxiii.  12)  were  connected  with 
the  Assyrian  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see 
another  and  blameless  result  of  this  intercourse 
with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "sundiul  of 
I  Ahaz,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
1  sixteen  years,  lasting  according  to  some  B.C 
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735-7ir>,  according  to  others  B.C.  735  or  4-728. 
Sec  CllROXOLOOY ;  Driver,  Isaiah,  his  Life  and 
Times,  pp.  13,  14 ;  Herzog,  UK}  Zeitrcchnuna, 
p.  477.  [G.  E.  L.  C]  [F.] 

2.  A  son  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of  Jonathan 
through  Meribbaal  or  Mcphibosheth  (1  Ch.  viii. 
35,  30  [B.  TAk,  A.  Xad(],  42  [«•  'Ax<*C 
A.X«ifl).  [W.A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHAZI'AH  (nnn«.  ^nnPlK,  traow  Jeho- 
vah sustains ;  B.  'Ox°l«f«J,  A.  -i- ;  Ochozias). 
1.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of 
Israel.  After  the  battle  of  Kamoth  in  Giiead 
[Ahad]  the  Syrians  had  the  command  of  the 
country  along  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  Israelites  and 
Moabitcs,  so  that  Mksiia,  the  vassal  king  of 
Moab,  refused  his  yearly  tribute  of  100,000 
lambs  and  100,000  rams  with  their  wool  (2  K. 
iii.  4,  5  ;  cp.  I*,  xvi.  1),  and  "rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Israel."  [On  the  war  between  Israel 
and  Moab,  and  the  supplement  to  the  Biblical 
account  furnished  by  44  the  Moabite  stone,"  see 
Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Anciait  Monuments, 
p.  76,  &c]  Before  Ahaziah  could  take  measures 
for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured 
by  a  fall  through  a  lattice  in  his  palace  at 
Samaria,  In  his  health  he  had  worshipped  his 
mother's  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  Baalzebub  in  the  Philistine  city  of 
Ekron  whether  he  should  recover  his  health. 
But  Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exercised 
the  prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  im- 
piety, and  announced  to  him  his  approaching 
death.  He  reigned  two  years ;  the  date  being 
dependent  upon  that  adopted  for  the  death  of 
Ahab.  The  only  other  recorded  transaction  of 
his  reign,  his  endeavour  to  join  the  king  of 
Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  related 
under  Jeiioshapiiat  (1  K.  xxii.  50  IT. ;  2  K.  i. ; 
2  Ch.  xx.  35  fT.). 

2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jchoram  nnd 
Atbaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore 
nephew  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.  He  is  called 
Azariah  (2  Ch.  xxii.  0),  probably  by  a  copyist's 
error,  and  Jehoahaz  (2Ch.  xxi.  17),  which  is  the 
same  name  as  Ahaziah,  the  two  words  of  which 
they  are  compounded  being  reversed.  Ewald 
(Qcschichte  des  Yolkes  Israel,  iii.  p.  525)  thinks 
that  his  name  was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his 
accession,  but  the  LXX.  read  'Oxo£Io*  for  Je- 
hoahaz, and  with  this  agree  the  Peshito,  Chald., 
and  Arabic.  So,  too,  while  in  2  K.  viii.  20  we 
read  that  he  was  22  years  old  at  his  accession, 
we  find  in  2  Ch.  xxii.  2  that  his  age  at  that 
time  was  42.  The  former  number  is  certainly 
right,  as  in  2  Ch.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see  that  his 
father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died,  which 
would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son.  The 
LXX.  of  2  Ch.  xxii.  2  reads  20.  Ahaziah  was  an 
idolater, 44  walking  iu  all  the  ways  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,"  and  he  allied  himself  with  his  uncle  Jeho- 
ram, king  of  Israel,  brother  aud  successor  of 
the  preceding  Ahaziah,  against  Hazael,  the  new 
king  of  Syria.  The  two  kings  were  successful  at 
Ramoth  (cp.  2  K.  ix.  14),  though  Jehoram  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  retired  to  his  mother's 
palace  at  Jezrcel  to  be  healed.  The  union  be- 
tween the  uncle  and  nephew  was  so  close  that 
there  was  great  danger  lest  heathenism  should 
entirely  overspread  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  great  revolution 


carried  out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance 
of  Elisha,  which  involved  the  house  of  David  in 
calamities  only  less  severe  than  those  which 
exterminated  the  house  of  Omri.    It  broke  oat 
while  Ahnzinh  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel. 
As  Jehu  approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah  went  out  to  meet  him,  either  from  not 
suspecting  his  designs,  or  to  prevent  them. 
Jehu's  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  the  former. 
Ahaziah  was  pursued  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Gur. 
near  the  city  of  Ibleam,  and  there  mortal!  v 
wounded.    He  died  when  he  reached  Megiddo. 
But  in  2  Ch.  xxii.  9  it  is  said  that  he  was  found 
hidden  in  Samaria  after  the  death  of  Jehoram, 
brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by  his  orders.  At- 
tempts to  reconcile  these  accounts  may  be  found 
in  Pole's  Synopsis;  in  Light  foot's  Harm,  of  Oil 
Test,  (in  loc);  in  Davidson's  Text  of  the  Old 
Test.,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv. ;  in  Edersheim, 
Hist,  of  Judah  and  Israel,  vi.  201.  and  in  the 
American  edition  of  this  work,  where  Dr.  Hacket? 
considers  the  two  accounts  to  be  at  once  frag- 
mentary and  supplementary.    Ahaziah  reignt  I 
one  year,  H.C.  884  (Klostermann,  875  ;  Hommel, 
842),  called  the  12th  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
2  K.  viii.  2o;  the  11th,  2  K.  ix.  29.    His  father, 
therefore,  must  have  died  before  the  11th  rear 
of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clinton,  Fusti  lleli, 
i.  p.  324).  [G.  E.  L  C]  [F.l 

AII'BAN  (|3n«,  meaning  uncertain  [Nestle, 
Israelit.  Eigennamcn,  p.  187,  n.  1],  Ges.=brothf 
of  the  prudent :  B.  'Axa&dp,  A.  '0(d  ;  Aftobban). 
Son  of  Abishur,  by  his  wife  Abihail  (1  Ch.  ii.  291 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.    [W.  A.  W.]  [F.~ 

A'HER  pn«,  another;  B.  'Atp,  A.  'hip: 
Ahcr).  Ancestor  of  Hushim,  or  rather  4*the 
Hushim,"  as  the  plural  form  seems  to  indicat*  a 
family  rather  than  an  individual.  The  nam* 
occurs  in  an  obscure  pa>sage  in  the  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  vii.  12).  Some  translator* 
consider  it  as  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  anl 
render  it  literally  44  another,"  because,  as  Rashi 
says,  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  genealogy,  ws» 
uncertain  whether  the  families  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Ahcr  and  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38)  are  th* 
same  ;  unless  the  former  belonged  to  the  trib- 
of  Dan,  whose  genealogy  is  omitted  in  1  Ch.  vii. ; 
Hushim  being  a  Danite  as  well  as  a  Benjainite 
name.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHT  0n«,  brother;  Ges.  and  01>hau*i. 
[Lehrb.  p.  015]  contracted  from  H»n«  [cp.  Ke- 
nan, Des  Xums  theophores  apocopes  in  'Revue  dfS 
Etudes  Juives,'  v  169]).  1.  A  Gadite,  chief 
of  a  family  who  lived  in  Gilcnd  in  Bashan  (1  Ch. 
v.  15),  in  the  days  of  Jothain,  king  of  Judah. 
Some  texts  of  the  Greek  Version  aud  the  Vulgat<- 
did  not  consider  the  word  a  proper  name.  Henc 
the  reading  d8<A<poO,  T.T,  fratrcs.  A.  takes  th<* 
last  name  of  r.  14  (N3)  and  the  first  name  of 
r.  15  OnN)  of  the  Heb.  text,  and  makes  the 
name  'Ax«/3o«'C  h'  reversing  the  Heb.  order.  The 
reading  of  B.  Zafiovx^  >8  410  readily  ex- 
plained. 2.  B.  'Axiovtd,  A.  'A\iovpd;  Ahi  A 
descendant  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher(l  Ch. 
vii.  34).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHI'AU.  [Aiiijah.] 

A  HI' AM  (DN'n«,  meaning  obscure,  0U- 
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hsosen,  lehrb.  p.  620;  Gesenius  (Thes.)  takes  it 
in  2  Sam.  as  a  wrong  reading  for  d^TlK,  father's 

brother :  'Kurt,  in  2  Sam. ;  B.  'Axtf/*,  A.  'AXt*H 
in  1  Ch. :  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or 
of  Sacar,  1  Ch.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  thirtv 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHI  AN  Q*nH,  Ges.=  brotherly,  comparing 

Syr.  |<  »  tjjj  B.  'laatlfi,  A.  *A*tv,  Akin),  a 
Manassite  of  the  family  of  Shemida  (1  Ch. 
vii.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AUTEZER  (">Tr»n«,  brother  of  help,  or  my 

l-ratker  is  help  ;  'Ax««'C*P  ?  Ahiezer).  1.  Son  of 
Amrcishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  under  the  administration  of  Moses  (Num. 
i.12;  ii.  25;  vii.  66,  71;  x.  25).  2.  The  Ben- 
jamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archers  at  the  time  of 
David(lCh.xii.3).  [K.W.B.]  [F.] 

AHI'HUD  0^"T>nK=6n>i/«-r  of  majesty,  or 

my  brother  is  majesty ;  B.  'Ax"*P»  A.  'Ax«»£  ; 
Akihud).  1.  The  son  of  Shelnmi,  and  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  selected  to  assiBt  Joshua 
and  Eleazar  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Xnm.  xxxiv.  i»7).  2.  "IfVntt,  probably  an 
error  for  *HiTfH<,  cp.  Olshausen,  Lehrb.  p.  615, 

iIV.»  x.  n. ;  B.VIax«<X<fc,  A.  *Iax«X<*8 !  Ahiud), 
a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  viii. 
7>  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'JAII,  or  AHI'AH  (HjnX  and 

tirOher  of  Jah  [Ges.]  or  my  brother  is  J  ah  [Ols- 
hansen,  MV.10].  Cp.  the  Phoenician  parallels  in 
Nestle,  Israel.  Eujcnnamcn,  p.  186;  Schroeder, 
PA^imic.  Oram.  p.  87:  'Ax»«;  Achias).  1.  Son 
if  Ahitub,  Ichabod's  brother,  the  son  of  Phi- 
aehaj,  the  son  '  f  Eli  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  He 
was  the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh  :  the  ark  of  God 
was  under  his  care,  and  he  inquired  of  the  Lord 
t>y  means  of  it  and  the  ephod  (cp.  1  Ch.  xiii.  3). 
There  is  however,  great  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  statement  (1  Sam.  xiv.  18)  that  the  ark  was 
ased  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah  at  Saul's  bidding, 
and  th*  statement  that  men  inquired  not  at  the 
ark  in  the  days  of  Saul,  if  the  latter  expression  be 
taken  strictly.  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  the 
reading  of  LXX.  B.  to  iQoui,  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18, 
instead  of  "the  ark";  and  most  modern  critics 
(cp.  Speakers  Comm.  1.  c.)  accept  this  reading  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  Hebrew.  Joseph  us  also 
wtes  that  Saul  bade  the  priest  take  (not  the  ark 
Out)  u  the  garments  of  his  priesthood  "  and  pro- 
phesy (Antiq.  vi.  6,  §3).  Others,  however,  still 
vrefe'r  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  applying  the 
expression  "  the  days  of  Saul "  only  to  all  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  the 
priestly  establishment  was  at  Nob.  aud  not  at 
Kirjath-jearim  or  Baale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark 
■ras.  On  this  supposition  the  narrative  in  1  Sam. 
ijt.  may  be  taken  as  favourable  to  the  men- 
tion of  the  ark.  For  it  appears  that  Saul 
wa*  at  the  time  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and 
'iibtah  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  where  the  house  of  Abinadab  was  situated 
(-  Sam.  ri.  3),  being  probably  the  Benjamite 
•\o*rter  of  Kirjath-jearim,  which  lay  on  the 
T«7  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (see 
J*h.  xviiL  14,  28).  Whether  it  was  the  en- 
roachmeots  of  the  Philistines,  or  an  incipient 
KhUm  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led  to  the  dis- 


use of  the  ark  during  the  later  years  of  Saul's 
reign,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably  the  last 
time  that  Ahijah  inquired  of  the  Lord  before 
the  ark  was  on  the  occasion  related  1  Sam.  xiv. 
36,  when  Saul  marred  his  victory  over  the 
Philistines  by  his  rash  oath,  which  nearly  cost 
Jonathan  his  life.  For  we  there  read  that  when 
Saul  proposed  a  night-pursuit  of  the  Philistines, 
the  priest,  Ahijah,  said,  "  Let  us  draw  near 
hither  unto  God  ;  "  for  the  purpose,  namely,  of 
asking  counsel  of  God.  But  God  returned  no 
answer,  in  consequence,  as  it  seems,  of  Saul's 
rash  curse.  If,  as  is  commonly  thought,  and  as 
seems  most  likely,  Ahijah  is  the  same  person  as 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  this  failure  to 
obtain  an  answer  from  the  priest,  followed  as  it 
was  by  a  rising  of  the  people  to  save  Jonathan 
out  of  Saul's  hands,  may  have  led  to  an 
estrangement  between  the  king  and  the  high- 

f>riest,  and  predisposed  him  to  suspect  Ahime- 
ech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that  terrible  revenge 
upon  him  for  his  favour  to  David.  Such  changes 
of  name  as  Ahi-mclech  and  Ahi-jah  are  not  un- 
common (see  Genealogies,  &c,  pp.  115-118);  or 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Gesenius  supposes, 
Ahimelech  may  have  been  brother  to  Ahijah. 

2.  B.  *Ax«fa,  A.  'Ax'a ;  Achia.  Son  of  Bcla 
(1  Ch.  viii.  7);  thought  to  be  the  same  as 
Ahoah  (1  Ch.  viii.  4,  B.  'Ax"f,  A.  omits). 

3.  Son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Ch.  ii.  25;  LXX. 
iS(K<pbs  cdrrov ;  Achia). 

4.  Ahia.  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a 
Pelonite  (1  Ch.  xi.  36). 

5.  LXX.  d3cA<pol  avT<i>v  ;  Ahias.  A  Levite  in 
David's  reign  who  was  over  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God,  nnd  over  the  treasures  of  the 
dedicated  things  (I  Ch.  xxvi.  20). 

6.  Ahia.  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother 
of  Klihoreph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (IK.  iv.  3). 

7.  Ahias.  A  Prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2), 
hence  called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29),  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of 
whom  we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies 
extant:  the  one  in  1  K.  xi.  31-39,  addressed  to 
Jeroboam,  announcing  the  rending  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  Solomon,  in  punishment  of  his 
idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to 
Jeroboam :  a  prophecy  which,  though  delivered 
privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and  ex- 
cited his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for 
his  life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained 
there  till  Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy, 
in  1  K.  xiv.  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  Prophet's 
extreme  old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he 
foretold  the  death  of  Ahijah,  the  king's  son, 
who  was  sick,  and  to  inquire  concerning  whom 
the  queen  had  come  in  disguise.  He  then  went 
on  to  denounce  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's 
house  on  account  of  the  images  which  he  had 
set  up,  nnd  to  foretell  the  Captivity  of  Israel 
"beyond  the  river"  Euphrates.  These  prophe- 
cies give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faithfulness  and 
boldness  of  Ahijah,  and  of  the  eminent  rank 
which  he  attained  as  a  Prophet.  Jeroboam's 
speech  concerning  him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  he  held  him  for  his 
truthfulness  and  prophetic  powers.  In  2  Ch. 
ix.  29  reference  is  made  to  a  record  of  the  events 
of  Solomon's  reign  contained  in  the  "  prophecy 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite."  If  there  were  a  larger 
work  of  Ahijah's,  the  passage  in  1  K.  xi.  may 
be  based  upon  it. 
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8.  Ahias.  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
the  contemporary  of  Asa.  king  of  Judah.  He 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Iasachar  (1  K.  sr.  27,  33, 
xxi.  22 ;  2  K.  ix.  9).  [A.  C.  H/j 

0.  KA.  'Ala,  B.  'Apa ;  Kchaia.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nchcmiah  (Neh.  x.  26).         [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHI'KAM  (Dp'nK,  MV."  =  my  brother  up- 
lifts  himself,  or  rises  up  ;  cp.  Olshausen,  Lchrb.  p. 
620  :  'Ax<*aV>  B.  -et- ;  AAic  «w»),  a  son  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the  court  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12)  and  of  Jehoiakim  his  son 
(Jer.  xxvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought  the  book 
of  the  Law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the  high- 
priest  had  found  in  the  Temple,  Ahikam  was  sent 
by  the  king,  together  with  four  other  delegates, 
to  consult  Huliiah  the  prophetess  on  the  .subject.  ; 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and 
prophets  arraigned  Jeremiah  before  the  princes 
of  Judah  on  account  of  his  bold  denunciations 
of  the  national  sins,  Ahikam  successfully  used 
his  influence  to  protect  the  Prophet.  His  son 
Gedaliah  was  made  governor  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  Chaldean  king,  and  to  his  charge 
Jeremiah  was  entrusted  when  released  from 
prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5).  [K.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

AHTLUD  (TlS*n«,  meaning  doubtful ;  ac- 
cording to  Ge-en.  [TYji's.]  =  brother  of  the  from. 
The  readings  of  the  Greek  texts  are  very  varied. 
In  2  Sam.  viii.  16,  B.  'Ax««d,  A.  'Ax<A>fofx;  »» 
2  Sam.  xx.  24,  *Ax«[B  -ft-]Ao</0 ;  in  1  K.  iv.  3, 
B.  'Ax«tAid8,  A.  'Axtfid;  in  1  Ch.  xviii.  15. 
B.  *Ax* «a,  A.  'Ax«Aou8 :  AhiltiiT).  1.  Father  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  chronicler  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

2.  B.  'Axttfidx,  A.  *EAou8.  The  father  of 
Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  is  the  same  as  No.  1.         [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHOIAAZ  QWni<,  Ges.,  from  the  Arabic, 

^brother  of  angei' ;  A.  'Ax'M^1.  B.  *Ax«»v«£a»  ; 
Achitnms).  1.  Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahinoam 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  B.  'Ax«i/*oiaf,  A.  'AX«M««;  Achimaa*. 
Son  of  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  reign. 
When  David  fled  from  Jerusalem  on  account 
of  Absalom's  rebellion,  Zadok  aud  Abiathar, 
accompanied  by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jona- 
than, and  the  Levitca,  carried  the  ark  of  God 
forth,  intending  to  accompany  the  king.  But 
at  his  bidding  they  returned  to  the  city,  ns  did 
likewise  Hushai  the  Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  &c). 
It  was  then  arranged  that  Hushai  should  feign 
himself  to  1k>  a  friend  of  Absalom,  and  should 
tell  Zadok  and  Abiathar  whatever  intelligence 
he  could  obtain  in  the  palace.  They,  on  their 
parts,  were  to  forward  the  intelligence  through 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan.  Accordingly  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaaz  stayed  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city  at  En-rogel,  on  the  road  towards  the  plain 
(2  Sain.  xvii.  17).  A  message  soou  came  to  them 
from  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the  maid- 
servant, to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled 
an  immediate  attack  against  David  and  his 
followers,  and  that,  consequently,  the  king 
must  cross  the  Jordan  without  the  least  delay. 
They  started  at  once  on  their  errand,  but  not 
without  being  suspected,  for  a  lad  seeing  the 
maid  speak  to  them,  and  seeing  them  immedi- 
ately run  off  quickly — aud  Ahimaaz,  we  know, 
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was  a  practised  runner — went  and  told  Absalom, 
who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  they  had  got  as  far  as  Bahurim,  the 
very  place  where  Shimei  cursed  David  ("2  Sam. 
xvi.  5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast  partisan  of 
David.  Here  the  woman  of  the  house  effec- 
tually hid  them  in  a  well  in  the  courtyard,  and 
covered  the  well's  mouth  with  ground  ox 
bruised  corn.  Absalom's  servants  coming;  up 
searched  for  them  in  vain  ;  and  as  soon  xi  they 
had  gone  and  returned  on  the  road  to  Jeru- 
salera,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to 
David,  and  told  him  Ahithophel's  counsel,  and 
David  with  his  whole  company  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan that  very  night.  Ahithophel  was  so  morti- 
fied at  seeing  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  through 
the  unwise  delay  in  executing  it,  that  he  went 
home  and  hanged  himself.  This  signal  serric* 
rendered  to  David,  at.  the  hazard  of  his  life,  by 
Ahimaaz,  must  have  tended  to  ingratiate  him 
with  the  king.  We  have  a  proof  how  hijrhly 
he  was  esteemed  by  him,  as  well  as  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  his  character,  in  the  saying  of 
David  recorded  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  27.  For  when 
the  watchman  announced  the  approach  of  * 
messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was  like 
the  running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the 
king  said,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with 
good  tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  euriou* 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a 
singular  instance  of  Oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in 
Ahimaaz.  For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz 
was  a  professed  runner — and  a  very  swift  one 
too — which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  in 
the  son  of  the  high-priest.  It  belongs,  how- 
ever, to  a  simple  state  of  society  that  bodily 
powers  of  any  kind  should  be  highly  valued, 
aud  exercised  by  the  possessor  of  them  in  the 
most  natural  way.  Ahimaaz  was  probably 
naturally  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for  his 
running  (2  Sam.  xviii.  27).  So  we  arc  told  of 
Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "  he  was  as  light  of 
foot  ns  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  Aud  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravitv  of  character 
appears  from  w  hat  we  read  of  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  that  "  he  girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before 
Ahab  (who  was  in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel **  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  The  kiugs  of 
Israel  had  running  footmen  to  precede  them 
when  they  went  in  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv.  1; 
1  K.  i.  5),  and  their  guards  were  called  D'JT}- 

44  runners."  It  appears  by  2  Ch.  xxx.  6,  10,  that 
in  Hezekiah's  reign  there  was  an  establishment 
of  running  messengers,  who  were  also  called 
Wf).    The  same  name  is  giveu  to  the  Persian 

posts  in  Esth.  iii.  13,  15;  viii.  14:  though  it 
appears  from  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes  the  service  was  performed  with  mules 
and  camels.  The  Greek  name,  borrowed  from 
the  Persian,  was  ayyapoi.  As  regards  Ahimaaz's 
craftiness  we  read  that,  when  Absalom  was 
killed  by  Joab  and  his  armour-bearers,  Ahimaaz 
was  very  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  employed  as 
the  messenger  to  run  and  carry  the  tidings  to 
David.  The  politic  Joab,  well  knowing  the 
king's  fond  partiality  for  Absalom,  and  that  the 
news  of  his  death  would  be  anything  but  good 
news  to  him,  and  apparently  having  a  friendly 
feeling  toward*  Ahimaax,  would  not  allow  him 
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to  be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  bat  employed 
Cushi  instead.    But  after  Cushi  had  started, 
Ahimaaz  wu  so  urgent  with  Juab  to  be  allowed 
to  ran  too  that  at  length  he  extorted  his  con- 
jent.   Taking  a  shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the 
plain,  he  managed  to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got 
in  sight  of  the  watch-tower,  and,  arriving  lirst, 
at  reported  to  ihe  king  the  good  news  of  the 
victory,  suppressing  his  knowledge  of  Absalom  's 
death,  ami  leaving  to  Cushi  the  task  of  an- 
nouncing it.    He  had  thus  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of  the  disaster 
of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.    This  is  the  last 
we  hear  of  Ahimaaz.  for  the  Ahimaaz  of  1  K. 
tv.  15,  who  was  Solomon's  captain  in  Naphtali, 
»«  certainly  n  different  person  (3).   There  is  no 
evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Joseph  us,  that 
Aiumaaz  ever  filled  the  olKce  of  high-priest ; 
and  Josephus  may  have  concluded  that  he  did, 
merely  because,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Ch.  vi.  8,  9),  he  intervenes  between 
Zadok  and  Azariah.    Judging  only  from  1  K. 
it.  2.  compared  with  1  Ch.  vi.  10,  we  should 
conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before  his  father 


I  that  Zadok  was  succeeded  by  1 


us 


Zadok,  an 

grandson  Azariah.  Josephus'*  statement  that 
Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  seeing  the  Temple  was  not  finished  till 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the 
Seder  01am,  which  makes  Ahimanz  high-priest 
in  Hehoboam's  reign.  U  still  more  so.  It  is 
safer,  therefore,  to  follow  the  indications  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  though  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  nppareutly  corrupted  passages,  1  K.  iv. 
4  and  1  Ch.  vi.  U,  10,  and  couclude  that  Ahi- 
maaz died  before  he  attained  the  high-priesthood, 
leaving  as  his  heir  his  son  Azariah. 

3.  B.  *Ax«t(A.  -i-)nd*s.  Solomon's  officer  in 
Naphtali,  charged  with  providing  victuals  for 
the  king  and  his  household  for  one  month  in  the 
year.  Probably  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  he 
wa<  the  king's  son-in-law,  having  married  his 
daughter  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  7,  15).   [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'MAX  (JP'nK,  of  doubtful  meaning ; 
perhaps  [if  Man  be  the  name  of  a  divinity]  = 
bvtker  of  Man:  in  Num.  F.  'Axmdr,  B.  'Ax««- 
/•dV,  A.  'AXucdn  ;  in  Judg.  B.  'Ax^od*-,  B«b-«. 
'hxtipav,  A.  'Axm^m:  Achiman).  1.  One  of 
the  three  giant  Anakim  who  inhabited  Mount 
Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  23),  seen  by  Caleb  and 
the  spies.  The  whole  race  were  cut  off  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21),  and  the  three  brothers 
were  slain  bv  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  10). 

[l{.  W.  B.]  [F.] 
2.  B.  A<Vd>,  A.  Alfidv  ;  Ahimam.    One  of  the 
trrs  or  gate-keepers,  who  had  charge  of  the 
for  the  44  camps  "  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
17).  [W.A.W.]  IT.] 

AHITtfELECH  ofepTO,  brother  of  the 

**/ A.  'Ax«M«A««,  B.  'A/3«i/4«A«x  ;  Achimekch). 
1.  Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  12),  and  high- 
priest  at  Nob  in  the  days  of  Saul.  He  gave 
David  the  shewbread  and  the  sword  of  Goliath ; 
and  for  so  doing  was.  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg 
the  Edomite,  put  to  death  with  his  whole  house 
by  Saul's  order.  Eighty-five  priests  wearing 
aa  ephod  were  thus  cruelly  slaughtered  ;  Abia- 
thar  alone  escaped  [Abiatiiar].  The  LXX. 
readi  three  hundred  and  five  men,  thus  affording 
instance  of  the  frequent  clerical  errors 


porters  or  f 
king*  gate 
(1  Ch.  ix.  1 


in  transcribing  numbers  of  which  Ezra  ii.  com- 
pared with  fieh.  vii.  is  a  remarkable  example. 
The  interchange  of  D»:bt?,  or  njbB5,  with 

UVfaf  and  C*?C>,  is  very  common.    For  the 

question  of  Ahimclech's  identity  with  Ahijah, 
see  Ahijah.  For  the  confusion  between  Ahimc- 
lech  and  Abiathar  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles 
(xxiv.  3,  6,  31),  see  AiuaTHAR. 

2.  One  of  David's  companions  while  he  was 
persecuted  by  Saul,  a  Hittite ;  called  in  the 
B.  of  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6,  'A/9f<yu«'A«x»  and  A.  'A&i- 
(but  B\  'Ax«*-)  ;  which  is  perhaps  the  right 
reading,  after  the  analogy  of  Abimelech,  king  of 

Gerar.  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  "!J7P*2K  seems 
to  be  an  error  for  &*2H,  due  possibly  to  a  lapso 
of  memory  [S.  B.  D.].  'See  1  Sam.  xxi.  13  (r.  12 
in  A.  V. ;  and  Adimelech).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AIII'MOTH  (rVlO*rW,  brother  of  death; 
B.  'A\*iix£6,  A.  'Ox»M^  ;  Achimoth),  a  Levite 
of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  family  of 
the  Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Ch.  vi.  25  [LXX.  r.  10]).  In  vcr.  35,  for 
Ahimoth  we  fiud  Mahath  (WTO),  B.  M«0,  A. 
Madd  (as  in  Luke  iii.  26).  For  a  correction  of 
thes.'  genealogies,  see  Genealogies  of  our  Lord, 
p.  214^  note.  *  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'XADAB  (3n3*nK,  Ges.  =  n©Wc  brother, 
MV.'*  =  my  brother*  is  ncMe ;  B.  'Axewadft 
A.  AiVo«d3;  Ahinadaf>),  son  of  Iddo,  one  of 
Solomon's  twelve  commissaries  who  supplied 
provisions  for  the  royal  household.  The  district 
entrusted  to  Ahinadab  wns  that  of  Mahanaim, 
situated  ou  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  K.  iv- 
14).  [R.  W.B.]  [P.] 

AH  I'XO  AM  (DW*n«,  ( Jes.  =  brother  of  grace, 
MV."  =  my  brother  is  grace;  B.  'Ax'^u,  A. 
'Ax«iyo6fi ;  Achinoam).     1.  Daughter  of  Ahi 
maaz  and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  B.  'Ax*trday  ( I  Sam.  xxv.  43),  -o/*  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  3:  1  Ch.  iii.  1).  -roofi  (I  Sam.  xxx.  5; 
2  Sam.  iii.  2).  'Ax^oo^  (2  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  A.  usually 
'Ax'^cuv*  (in  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  same  as  B.) :  Achi- 
wxtm.  A  woman  of  Jezreel.  If  the  masculine 
sense  given  to  tho  name  (sue  Ges.  above)  be  re- 
tained, a  similar  use  is  found  in  Abigail,  father 
of  joy.  Ahiuoam  was  married  to  David  during 
his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  lived  with 
him  and  his  other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of 
Achish  (xxvii.  3),  was  taken  prisoner  with  her 
by  the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag 
(xxx.  5),  but  was  rescued  by  David  (18).  She 
is  again  mentioned  as  living  with  htm  when 
king  of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2),  and 
as  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2 ; 

1  Ch.  iii.  1).  [G.  E.  L.  C]  [F.] 

AIII'O  (VnK;   ol    o8«A<pol   avrov:  Ahio, 

2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  f rater  ejus,  1  Ch.  xiii.  7).  1. 
One  of  the  two 'sons  of  Abinadab  who  accom- 
panied the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  their 
father's  house  at  Gibeah. 

2.  ^n«;  B.  oJcAd^x  ouroD,  A.  ol  a5«A<pol 
cmVtou;  Ahio.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Beriah,  w"ho  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath 
(1  Ch.  viii.  14). 

3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Ch.  viii.  31,  ix.  37).  la 
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both  places  B.  has  a$t\<p6s,  and  A.  (supported  in 
the  second  by  «)  d««A<po(.      [W.  A.  W.]  [K.] 

AHI'BA  (VymyGe$.  =  brotherof  cri!,  MV.»° 

=  my  brother  is  evil ;  AF.  [usually]  *Ax'p«. 
B.  ;  Ahira),  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
when  Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year  after 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  15;  ii.  29;  vii.  78,  83; 
1.27).  [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

AHI'RAM  (DTflK;  MV.'»  =  my  brother  is 
exalted  [cp.  OUhausen,  Lehrb.  p.  620] ;  B. 
'laXHfxL*,  A.  -t-,  F.  'Ax*dv;  Ahiram),  son  of 
Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38  [LXX.  u.  42]),  called 
Ehi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Aharah  in  1  Ch.  viii.  1, 
Iierhaps  the  same  as  Aiier.    [\V.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHI'RAMITES,    THE    (*tp"Vnxn ;  B. 

,Iox«»Pa>'«f,  F.  'Axtavft,  A.  'Ax'pal ;  Ahira- 
mitae).  One  of  the  branches  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  descendants  of  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi. 
38,  LXX.  c.  42).  [W.  A.W.]  [F] 

AHI'SAMACH  OJOD^K,  HV»  =  my  bro- 
ther supports  ;  'Kx^apjix  »  Achisamech).  A 
Danitc,  father  of  Aholiab,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6  ;  xxxv.  34  [AF  -ax, 
15.  -an];  xxxviii.  23  [LXX.  xxxvii.  21,  AF.  -aX, 
B.  -a*]).  [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

AHi'SHAHAR  (UlC^riX,  Ges.  =  brother  of 
the  datrn,  MV.'°  and  oishausen  =  my  brother  is 
the  dawn;  B.  'Ax«'0"dJcy>,  A.  'Kx^^Pi  Ahisa- 
her).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  the  grandson 
of  Benjamin  (I  Ch.  vn.  10).   [VV.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHI'TOPHEIj  (^D/VriK,  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing, apparently  =  brother  of  folly  [Ges.] ;  A. 
'Ax'Td^f X,  B.  -«»-,  Joseph.  ,Ax*T<^*^<'*  5  Achit- 
ophel),  a  native  of  Giloh,  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51),  and  privy  councillor  of 
David,  whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed 
that  his  advice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine 
oracle,  though  his  name  (according  to  Geseuius) 
had  an  exactly  opposite  signification  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
sheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34),  and 
it  was  her  fall  which  influenced  him  to  join 
in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.     She   is  called 

daughter  of  Ammiel  in  1  Ch.  iii.  5 ;  but 

is  probably  only  the  anagram  of  DIP^K  (see 
Klosterraann,  K<jf.  Komtn.  in  2  Sam.  xi.  3). 
Absalom  as  soon  as  he  had  revolted  sent  for  him, 
and,  when  David  heard  that  Ahitophel  had  joined 
the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to  turn  his 
counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding  possibly 
to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David's  grief 
at  the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend  found 
expression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xli. 
2;  lv.  12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable, 
Ahitophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of 
the  royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in 
order  to  counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to 
Absalom.  Ahitophel  had  recommended  an  imme- 
diate pursuit  of  David ;  but  Hushai  advised 
delay,  his  object  being  to  send  intelligence  to 
David,  and  to  give  him  time  to  collect  his  forces 
for  a  decisive  engagement.  When  Ahitophel 
saw  that  Hushai's  advice  prevailed,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  returning  to  his  own  home  "  put 
his  household  in  order  and  hung  himself"  (xvii. 


1-23).  This  is  the  only  case  of  suicide  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  (except  in  war),  as 
that  of  Judas  is  the  only  case  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Talmud  ranks  him  and  Balaam 
together  as  instances  of  men  whose  wisdom  " 
not  being  "  the  gift  of  heaven "  led  them  to 
destruction.  (Hamburger,  RE.,  s.  n. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  vii.  9,  §  8;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv.  454; 
Ewald,  Gcschich.  xx.  652.)       [R.  W.  B.]  [P.] 

AHI'TUB  (31B*nK,  brother  of  goodness;  B. 
'Ax«it«3,  A.  -i- ;  Achitob).  1.  Father  of  Ahi- 
melech,  or  Ahijah,  son  of  Phinehas,  and  elder 
brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3 ;  xxii.  9,  II),  and 
therefore  of  the  house  of  Eli  and  the  family  of 
Ithamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his  high-priest- 
hood, which,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest,  mus.t 
have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samuel's 
judgeship. 

2.  B.  'Ax«itc50,  A.  -i-.  Son  of  Amariah,  and 
father  of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Ch.  vi.  7,  8; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Eleazar.  From 
1  Ch.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of  Azariah. 
the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  families  that 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  U 
traced,  through  Zadok,  to  "Ahitub,  the  ruler 
of  the  house  of  God,"  it  appears  tolerably  certaiu 
that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  And  so  the  LXX. 
Version  (B.)  unequivocally  renders  it  vlov  'Ax«»- 
rii$  Tryovntvov  oUov  rov  &*ov.    The  expression 

Dv6|tn-n«g  TJ3  is  applied  to  Arariah  the 
high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  in  2  Ch.  xxii. 
13.  The  passage  is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11 
[where  the  name  has  in  the  Greek  texts  several 
variant  forms  : — T.1  A«V«0,  BK.  'Arm^Xr 
A.  Ahwfi'j,  but  the  LXX.  have  spoilt  the  sense 
by  rendering  133  hr  iram  i,  as  if  it  were  1)3; 
If  the  line  is  correctly  given  in  these  two 
passages,  Ahitub  was  not  the  father,  but  the 
grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  father  being  Meraioth. 
But  in  1  Ch.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezra  vii.  2,  Ahitub 
is  represented  as  Zadok 's  father.  This  uncer- 
tainty makes  it  dilficult  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he 
was  father  to  Zadok,  he  must  have  been  high- 
priest  with  Ahimelech.  But  if  he  was  grand- 
father, his  age  would  have  coincided  exactly 
with  the  other  Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas. 
Certainly  a  singular  coincidence. 

3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Ch. 
vi.  11,  12,  introduces  another  Ahitcb,  son  of 
another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another  Zadok. 
At  p.  287  of  the  Genealogies,  &c,  will  be  found 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  second  Ahitub  and 
Zadok  are  spurious.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AH'LAB  pSn«  = fat,  fertile  place;  AoAd>; 
Achalab),  a  city  of  Asher  from  which  the  Canaan- 
ites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31).  Its 
omission  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Asher, 
in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  (Ber- 
theau  on  Judg.)  that  the  name  is  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  Achshaph  ;  but  this  appears  extrava- 
gant. It  is  more  probable  that  Ahlab  re- 
appears in  later  history  as  Gush  Chaleb,  CH3 

ibn,  or  Giscala  (Reland,  813,  817),  a  place 
lately  identified  by  Robinson  under  the  abbre- 
viated name  of  el~Jish*  near  Sifcd,  in  the  hilly 

•  M-Jitk,  however,  Ilea  within  the  territory  assigned 
to  XapbUll. 
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eoantrv  to  the  X.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Rob. 
ii  446';  iii.  73).  Gush  Chaleb  was  in  Rabbini- 
cal time*  famous  fur  its  oil  (see  the  citations  in 
Keland,  817),  and  the  old  olire-trees  still  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Rob.  iii.  72).  From  it 
came  the  famous  John,  son  of  Levi,  the  leader  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Vit.  §10;  B.  J.  ii. 
21,  §  1),  and  it  had  a  legendary  celebrity  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by 
Reland,  813).  [G.]  [W.] 

AH  LAI  (^n«,  of  uncertain  meaning;  Ges. 
and  Olshausen,  Lehrb.  p.  610.  preserve  for  it 
the  sense  utinam!  it  has  in  Ps.  cxix.  5:  B. 
'Aye!,  A.  'AaSai  ;  Oholai),  daughter  of  Sheshan, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian 
slave  Jarha  (1  Ch.  ii.  31,  35).  In  consequence 
of  the  failure  to  Sheshan  of  male  issue,  Ahlai 
became  the  foundress  of  an  important  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  from  her 
were  descended  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Ch.  xi.  41,  B.  'Axo^  A.  'OAf,  K  'AX«d; 
Oho/i),  and  Azariah,  one  of  the  captains  of  hun- 
dreds in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Ch.  xxiii.  1 ;  cp. 
1  Ch.  ii.  38).  [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

AHO'AH  (ninK,  in  1  Ch.  riii.  7  the  name 
is  read  n»nK,  Ahijah  ;  'Ax«*  [A.  omits];  Ahoe\ 
sonofBela,'  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  viii.  4). 
The  patronymic  Ahohite  ('nntt,  Ahohites)  is 
fonnd  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  JT.f  w<trpaS rfA^ow],  28  [B. 
Awinft,  A.  'EA««i'tt»iJ;  1  Ch.  xi.  12  [B.  'Af>X«- 
rsl,  K  'Ax*r#L  A.  *Ax«»xQ»  29  [Kl  B.  'Ax«f«f, 
K*  'AraX»"'«^  A.  'Ax»pJ ;  xxvii.  4  [T.T  B.  U- 
X«x.A.'A»0Q-  [Ehi.]       [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

AHO'HITE.  [Ahoaii.] 

A-HOLAH  (WJK,  tent;  T.«  'OoAd\  B. 
'Oo\Aa\  A  'OAA^V*  holla ;  R.  V.  Oholah\  a 
harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria 
(Exek.  xxiiL  4,  5,  36,  44).     [\V.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHOLI'AB  (3K^n«,  MY  »  =  tent  or  family 
of  tht  Father;  'E\ii$l"Ooliab ;  R.  V.  Oholiab), 
a  Danite  of  great  skill  as  a  weaver  and  em- 
broiderer, whom  Moses  appointed  with  Bezaleel 
to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv.  30- 
35,  xxxvi.  1, 2,  xxxviii.  22, 23).  [W.  A.  \V\]  [F.] 

AHOLI'BAH  (HT^riK,  MV.»»  =  s^  m  whom 

is  My  tent,  for  rOVFiirst  compares  rD"^1!}. 

Hephiibah  :  T.J  'OoKifld,  A.  'O\i0i ;  B.  some- 
times 'OA-,  sometimes  *Oo\-  :  Ooliba ;  R.  V.  Oho* 
12>iA%  a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol 
of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxiii.  4,  11,  22,  36,  44> 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AHOLI-BATtlAH  (TOT^nX,  MV.»  =  tent 
of  tKt  high  place ;  Oolibarm ;  R.  V.  Oholibama), 
oat  (probably  the  second)  of  the  three  wives 
ef  Esau.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Axah,  a 
descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (  Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 
A  'OAi3«m^  E.  'OKifiaindr;  V.  25,  E.  'OAi/M). 
It  is  doubtless    through  this  connexion  of 
Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Stir  that  we  are  to  trace  the  subsequent  occu- 
pation of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  it  is  remarkable  that  each  of 
his  three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the  head  of 
a  tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites 
sr-nmg  from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by 


his  grandsons  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19  [c.  18,  A. 
'OKtfiifiat  and  'EAi-,  D.  'OA(/3f>/iar  and  'EAi- 
fidnai,  E.  [second  time]  'OkiB*fia]).  In  the  earlier 
narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called 
Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The 
explanation  of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
^roman  seems  to  be  that  her  proper  personal 
-ame  was  Judith,  and  that  Aholibamah  was  the 
name  which  she  received  as  the  wife  of  Esau 
and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of  his  descendants; 
she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative  called  by  the 
first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical  table  of  the 
Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second  (see 
Delitzsch,  Genesis,  p.  429  [1887]).  This  ex- 
planation is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43  [t.  41, 
A.  'EKt&tpns,  /A"  'EAsi/3a/*«]X  which,  with 
Hengstenberg  (Die  AuVientie  d.  Pent.  ii.  279; 
Eng.  trans,  ii.  228),  Tuch  (Aomin,  iib.  d.  Gen. 
493),  Knobel  (Genes,  p.  258),  Dillmann  and 
Delitzsch,  we  must  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
plac  es  and  not  of  persons,  as  indeed  is  expressly 
said  at  the  close  of  it:  "These  are  the  chiefs 
(heads  of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession." 
The  district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau's 
wife,  or  perhaps  rather  from  which  she  received 
her  married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name 
itself  indicates)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  of  Kdom,  probably  therefore  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hor  and  Petra,  though 
Knobel  places  it  south  of  Petra,  having  been 
misled  by  Burckhardt's  name  Jlesrna,  which 
however,  according  to  Robinson  (ii.  155),  is  "a 
sandy  tract  with  mountains  around  it  .  .  .  but 
not  itself  a  mountain,  as  reported  by  Burck- 
hardt."  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  three 
tribes  descended  from  Aholibamah,  or  at  least 
two  of  them,  possessed  this  district,  since  there 
are  enumerated  only  eleven  districts,  whereas 
the  number  of  tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of 
that  of  Korah,  whose  name  occurs  twice,  and 
which  we  may  further  conjecture  emigrated  (in 
part  at  least)  from  the  district  of  Aholibamah, 
and  became  associated  with  the  tribes  descended 
from  Eliphaz,  Esau's  first-born  son. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of 
Esau  is  mentioned  by  a  name  in  the  genealogical 
table  different  from  that  which  occurs  in  the 
history.  See  Basil  em  ath.  With  respect  to  the 
name  and  race  of  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  see 
Anah  and  Beeri.  [F.  W.  G.]  [F.] 

AHU'MAI  0D*n«  ;  B.  'Ax«Ai««',  A.  'Axipal; 
Ahumai),  son  of  Jahath,  a  descendant  of  Judah, 
and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  Zorathites 
(1  Ch.  iv.  2).  [W.  A.  W.] 

AHUZ'ZATH  (rWTK,  possession,  but  (?)  a 

Philistine  name ;  A.  'Oxo(d6,  D.  -(ox  [in  Gen. 
xxvi.  26]  ;  Ochozath\  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
Philistine  king  Abimelech  who  accompanied 
him  at  his  interview  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi. 
26).  In  the  LXX.  the  epithet  IfimD  (R.  V. 
u  his  friend  ")  is  rendered  6  rvfifayorybs  avrov 
=pronuf>us,  or  bridesman  (cp.  Jud.  xiv.  20,  LXX. 
A.),  and  his  name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22,  32. 
St.  Jerome  (Quacst.  in  Gen.)  ami  the  Targum 
render  'D  'N  by  44  a  company  of  friends,"  a  sense 
which  'X  does  not  possess.  For  the  termination 
"-ath  "  to  Philistine  masc.  names,  cp.  Goliath 
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-ath  (the  old  fern.)  is  common  in  Canannitish, 
Aramaic,  and  Arabic  names,  even  of  men :  op. 
Genubath  (1  K.  xi.  20.  See  Driver,  liebr.  Tenses? 
p.  261  :  Kuting,  X>tbat.  Inschriften,  pp.  73,  90- 
i»2  ;  e.g.  nmn  =  Aretas).     [R.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

A'l  (%U  =  heap  of  ruins,  Ges.).  1.  (always 
with  the  def.  article,  *l?n  [see  Gen.  xii.  8,  in 
A.  V.];  'Aryaf  [Gen.  and  Is.  x.  28],  Tal  [in 
Josh.],  "Ala  [in  Ezra],  T.T  'A/,  KB.  'AAci'o  [Neh. 
vii.  32],  KJ  'Af«  [Xeh.  xi.  31];  Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  2, 
"Aiva  [Dind.  *Avva\  :  Ilai),  a  royal  city  (cp. 
Josh.  viii.  23,  29  ;  x.  1 ;  xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  already 
existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8) 
[Hai].  It  was  east  of  and  "beside"  Bethel 
(Gen.  xii.  8;  Josh.  vii.  2,  xii.  9);  on  the  south 
side  of  a  valley  (Josh.  viii.  11);"  beside  "  Bet  haven 
(Josh.  vii.  2);  a  valley  or  place  where  5,000  men 
could  be  concealed  lay  between  it  and  Bethel 
(Josh.  viii.  9,  12),  and  it  was  apparently  more 
closely  connected  with  Bethel  than  with  Mich- 
mash  (Ezra  ii.  28 ;  Xeh.  vii.  32.)  It  was  the 
second  city  taken  by  Israel  after  their  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  and  was  "  utterly  destroyed " 
(Josh.  vii.  3-5;  viii.  1-3,  10-12,  14,"  16- 
18,  20,  21,  23-26,  28,  29;  ix.  3;  x.  1,  2; 
xii.  9 :  see  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  p.  202).  However, 
if  Aiath  be  Ai — and  from  its  mention  with 
Migron  and  Michmash,  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  it  was  so — the  name  was  still  attached  to 
the  locality  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  march 
on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  [Aiath.]  At  any 
rate,  the  "  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai,"  to  the  uumber 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  28  ; 
Neh.  vii.  32,  '"otic  hundred  and  twenty-three" 
only);  and  when  the  Benjamites  again  took 
possession  of  their  towns,  "  Michmash,  Aija, 
and  Bethel,  with  their  4  daughters,'  "  are  among 
the  places  named  (Neh.  xi.  31).  [Aija.] 

Eusebius  remarks  (OS.9  p.  233,  59,  'Ay/af) 
that  though  Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  rovbs 
(p-nuos,  avrb  fi6vov  StUvvrcu  :  but  even  that  can- 
not now  be  said,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded 
in  definitely  fixing  the  site  of  the  city  which 
Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  "heap  and  a  desolation  for 
ever."  It  is  now  probably  et-  Tell,  a  conspicuous 
mound,  covered  with  heaps  of  stones  and  rnins, 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bethel,  on  the  south  side  of 
W.  Mtthcisin,  "  the  valley  of  the  fortifications." 
Compare  Josh.  viii.  28,  where  the  Hebrew  has 

"Tell,"  for  heap,  an  unusual  word  which 
only  occurs  in  four  other  passages  of  the  Bible. 
Between  liiitin  (Bethel)  and  ct-l'ell  the  ruins 
of  a  church  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  whence  there 
is  a  commanding  view  of  the  Jordan  valley 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  possibly  mark  the  site 
of  the  altar  built  by  Abram  (Gen.  xii.  8.  See 
PFQtj.  Stut.  18G9,  pp.  1'23-G,  and  1874,  pp.  62-4). 
M.  Ganneau  and  Major  Conder  identify  Ai  with 
Kh.  Ilaivan,  near  JJeir  Divan,  2|  miles  S.E.  of 
Bethel,  but  the  position  and  topographical 
features  are  not  so  closely  in  accordance  with 
the  Bible  narrative  as  those  of  ft  -  Tell ;  see, 
however,  Major  Conder  in  Tent  Wot  /;  in  Pales- 
tine, ii.  108-9.  Ai  has  also  been  identified  by 
KratTt  and  Capt.  Kitchener  with  A7j.  el-Jlaiych, 
"ruin  of  the  snake,"  south-east  of  M&Miinds 
(Michmash).  but  this  position  is  too  remote  from 
Bethel ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Kh.  Dar 
Hai>jch  to  the  south  of  W.  ijuweinit.    An  Ai 


AIJALON 

ocelli's  in  the  Geographical  Lists  of  the  Tempi* 
of  Karnak  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  this  would  appeal 
to  have  been  in  Northern  Palestine.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  words  Avim  (DMB)  ia 
Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  Gaza  (flTI?)  in  1  Ch.  vii.  28, 
are  corruptions  of  Ai.    [A VIM  ;  Azzah.] 

2.  *r ;  T.r  Tai,  HA.  Kal,  B.  omits ;  //,«.  A 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently  attached  to 
Heshbon  (Jer.  xlix.  3,  LXX.  xxx.  3).   [G.]  [W.] 

AI'AH  (H»fc<,  cu//Mir;  B.  'AiB,  A.  A«f; 
Aia).  1.  Son  of  Zibeon,  a  descendant  of  Seir, 
and  ancestor  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(1  Ch.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24  Ajah 
[A.  'Af«,  E.  Nai*].  He  probably  died  before  his 
father,  as  the  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Ajf AH. 

2.  Father  of  Kizpah,  the  concubine  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  iii.  7  ;  xxi.  8,  10,  11).  In  2  Sam.  iii.  7 
B.  gives  the  name  as  'I<£x  (B*.  'Icuf),  A.  as  '\6k\ 
in  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  B.  reads  'Aid.  [YY.  A.  W.]  [P.] 

AI'ATH  (n»r,  fem.  of  >V,  Ai;  c/r  tV  wb» 
'A770/;  Aiath),  a  place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28) 
with  Migron  and  Michmash.  Probably  the  same 
as  Ai.    [Ai ;  Aija.]  [G.]  [\\\] 

AIM  A  (H*V ;  om.  HA.,  H*  'Af» ;  Hai),  like 
Aiath,  probably  a  variation  of  the  name  Ai. 
The  name  is  mentioned  with  Michmash  and 
Bethel  (Xeh.  xi.  31).   [Ai.]  [G.]  [W.] 

AIJALON  (\b%H,  "  place  of  deer  •  or 
gazelles,"  MV."  si  n.,  Stanley,  p.  208,  note; 
Ajalon).  1.  A  citv  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh, 
xxi.  24,  B.  Ai'Aa;*',  "A.  'lakiiv ;  1  Ch.  vi.  69, 
B.  'ZyKdu,  A.  'HAwv:  Jfehn),  originally  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42,  B.  'Appife, 
A.  'laoAwv  ;  A.  V.  "  Ajalon  "),  which  tribe,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  dispossess  the  Amorites  ot 
the  place  (Judg.  i.  ."►."»  [LXX.  paraphrases]). 
Aijalon  was  one  of  the  towns  fortified  bv  Reho- 
boam  (2  Ch.  xi.  10,  B.  'AAjciv,  A.  A1W1) 
during  his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Ephiaim  (1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear 
of  it  is  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(2  Ch.  xxviii.  18,  B.  Al\ti,  A.  Al\u>v,  A.  V. 
"  Ajalon  "). 

Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms, we  can  understand  how  Aijalon  should  be 
spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Ch.  vi.  69,  comp.  with 
r.  66)  as  in  Ephraim.6  and  sometimes  (2  Ch.  xi. 
10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  31  [LXX.  omits])  as  in  Jndah 
and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  its 
mention  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua 
during  his  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh, 
x.  12,  Ai\wv,  "valley  (pDI?)  of  Aijalon;"  see 
Stanley,  p.  210).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
town  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  in 
the  modern  FJoV  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which  forms 

»  The  part  of  the  country  In  which  Aijalon  was  situ- 
ated— the  western  Mope*  of  the  main  central  tableland 
leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon—  must,  if  the  de- 
rivation of  the  names  or  its  towns  is  to  be  trusted,  have 
abounded  in  animals.  Resides  Aijalon  (doer),  here  lay 
Sliaalbim  (foxes  or  Jackals),  and  not  far  off  the  valley  ot 
Zebolm  (hyaenas).   See  Stanley,  p.  162,  note. 

•>  IVrhaps  this  may  sufgrert  an  explanation  of  the 
allusion  to  the  "house  of  Joseph"  in  the 
passage,  Judg.  i.  34,  35. 

•  TaAw,  in  Kplphanlus ;  see  Keland,  p.  653. 
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the  southern  boundary  of  a  fine  valley  of  corn- 
firids,  which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
J/rr;  Ibn  'Amir,  but  which  there  seems  no 
reason  for  doubting  was  the  valley  of  Aijalon 
which  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites 
(Rob.  ii.  25a,  iii.  145). 
2.  AlXtift;  A.  AiXtl/Ji.    A  place  in  Zebulun, 

mentioned  as  the  burial-place  of  Elon  (p^K),d 
-aeof  the  Judges  (Judg.  xii.  12).  It  may  also 
have  been  his  birthplace  and  originally  called 
liter  him.  [Elon,  3.]  It  may  possibly  be  A'A. 
Jiiltin,  E.  of  Acre.  [G.J  [W.] 

AIJELETII  SHAHAR,  or  rather  Ayyelcth 
Il.isittM-Aitr  (Aurora '),  stands  in  the  Hebrew 
text  as  part  cf  the  first,  i.e.  introductory,  verse 
<>f  I'*.  xxii.  These  two  word*  being  nowhere 
•rise  found  together  in  the  Bible,  are  somewhat 
ilitbcult  to  explain,  both  as  regards  their  mean* 
ine  and  their  application.  Whilst  some  of  the 
translators  are  agreed  as  to  the  literal  meaning 
•f  the*e  words,  scarcely  two  commentators 
<ei>e  as  to  their  literary  application.  Raahi* 
1-aves  us  the  choice  between  Ayyelcth  I/as- 
AicLv  being;  either  the  name  of  a  musical 
lastruroent,  or  the  allegorical  name  of  the 
''©negation  of  Israel.'  This  latter  application 
14  taken  from  the  Midrash,4  and  is  accepted  by 
Vimchi.'  Ibn  'Ezra/  while  justly  rejecting  this 
meaning,  takes  Ayyelcth  Hasthachar  aa  the  com- 
mencement of  a  poem,  which,  together  with  its 
tune  (though  now  lost),  was  so  well  known 
/  l-etore  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple), 
that  these  mere  two  words  were  a  sufficient 
indication  to  the  leader  of  the  music-band  how 
to  execute  the  whole  Psalm.  It  is  but  just  to 
niv  that  to  this  explanation  Ibn  'Ezra  adheres 
almost  consistently  throughout  the  whole 
I'vaJter,  whenever  the  superscriptions  thereof 
ire  concerned  [GlTTiTll].  This  view  of  Ibu 
'Ezra  has  been  received  with  great  favour  by 
most  ot  the  modern  translators  and  commenta- 
tors. It  would,  indeed,  b<>  very  acceptable 
were  it  not  lacking  in  one  point — truth.  More- 
over, it  is  not  only  not  true,  but  cannot  be  true, 
as  it  rests  on  a  gross  anachronism.  That  such 
ii  the  case  can  be  proved  both  negatively  and 
pciitively.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the 

*  It       be  observed  that  the  two  wards  fhft  «nd 

differ  only  In  their  rowel-potnts. 

•  SJuxher  Tob  {i.e.  Midrosh  Tekillim.  or  7Wim),  xxll. ; 
MilrAfh  Chazitka  (on  Cant,  vi.  10);  Talmud  Ycru- 
*ialmi  BrrakKoth,  i.  1 ;  Yaunw,  III.  2. 

v  This  greatest  of  mediaeval  Tiabhls  flourished  at 
froyes,  Champagne,  from  1040  to  1105.  See  Scbiller- 
>rin»**7,  ixt.  IUsbl."  Kncydopaettia  Pritannka, 
*  xx. 

•  Rashi*  statement  that  tbe  Rabbis  applies!  Ibis  1'saltn 
Esther  U  (riven  by  him  without  any  further  remark. 

It  b  evident  by  his  silence  that  he  does  not  quite  see  tbe 
G^eucy  of  this  application. 

*  .sVcAer  7V>,  in  loco. 

'  Tiii«  prince  of  commentators  was  born  after  1155, 
JT>liiiH  ab.;nt  1235  at  Norhunne.  See  Schiller-Sxlnessy, 
«n.    Kirubi,"  Jtncyrloptudin  Hritanmai,  vol.  xiv. 

'  Abraham  lim  'Kara  was  Ivrn  at  Toledo  after  1090, 
and  died  at  Home  (?)  after  1165.  He  was  versed  in  all 
tnnches  uf  literature  and  science  known  in  his  time. 
h>  *r**e  m.*t  learnedly  on  philosophy  and  theology, 
«d  it  may  safely  be  said  of  him,  Sikil  Utiffit  quod  nun 
'T^nil;  bnt  he  believed,  alas!  also  In  astrology,  on 
*bith  *e  have  several  books  by  him. 


slightest  evidence  that  such  a  custom  or  giving 
the  first  word  or  two  for  a  whole  poem  and  its 
melody  over  obtained  in  early  Christian,  not  to 
say  in  prc-Christiau,  times.6  We  know,  more- 
over, for  a  fact  where  this  custom  originated, 
and  approximately  when.  Singularlv  enough, 
the  man  who  has  furnished  us  with  tiiis  piece  of 
information  is  Ibn  'Ezra  himself.  On  I's.  vii.  1 
(superscription)  he  tells  us:  44  Set  to  PiWrc 
Khusli.  As  the  writers  of  Scp/uinul  (the  Iberian 
peninsula)  at  the  top  of  the  poems  note  down  a 
poem,  the  melodv  of  which  is  (well)  known  " 

tuns*  reran'mao  »ani3  panist?  idd 
era    dtuj  nvo  taran  -no  nbnnn  nhmb 

yn*)-  Now,  Ibn  'kzra  does  not  tell  us  whether 
he  means  by  44  the  writers  of  Scpharad" 
simply  Jewish  poets,  or  Jewish  liturgical 
authors,  or  Christian  or  Mohammedan  poets, 
or,  finally,  mere  copyists.  We  will  give  him, 
however,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  assume 
that  he  meant  either  Jewish  poets  who  had 
learnt  versification  from  the  Arabs  of  Spain, 
or  those  Arabs  themselves.  The  former  sup- 
position is  the  more  probable  one.  ibn  'Ezra 
lived  into  the  second  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  and  although  born  in  Arabic-speaking 
Spain,  had  travelled  much  abroad,  and  seen 
44  the  lands  of  many  lords "  (Italy,  France, 
Proveme,  England,  &c),  where  Christians,  lav- 
men  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  were  in  the  habit 
of  writing  poetry  44  set  to  "  |>opular  tunes.  Had 
he  not  meant,  therefore,  by  41  the  writers  of 
Sepfutrad,"  either  the  Jews  who  had  learnt  from 
the  Arabs,  or  those  Arab*  themselves,  he  would 
scarcely  have  used  that  peculiar  expression. 
Now,  the  earliest  Arabs  of  Spain  who  wrote 
metrically  lived  at  the  very  least  full  a 
thousand  years  later  than  the  time  when  the 
latest  Psalm  received  its  superscription.  Again, 
when  we  look  into  the  practice  obtaining  among 
later  Jews  of  having  a  poem  "set  to  "  a  well- 
known  melody,  we  find  that  neither  the 
Scpharadim  nor  the  Ashkenazim  employ  lor 

that  practice  the  word  lAl  (^P).    The  former 

use  the  t?rtns  LcwAun  (DVvb)  *>r  Lo  hat  (jn^), 

whilst  the  latter  employ  the  word  JJcniggun 
(p332).  Ibn  'Ezra's  theory,  that  'Al  Ayyileth 
Jfasshacfutr  signified  44  Set  to  the  tune  of  a  poem 
beginning  Ayyelrth  Ilassfiachar,'"  must  there- 
fore be  absolutely  rejected  as  an  anachronism. 

But  how  came  so  keen-witted  a  scholar  as 
Ibn  'Ezra  unquestionably  was,  to  fall  into  such 
a  gross  mistake  ?  This  may  be  easily  explained. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Ewald/'  and  by 


«  It  is  true  that  romc  writers  (fJesenlus,  Fllrst,  ic.) 
have  even  g.>ne  so  far  as  to  malntaiu  that  a  somewhat 
similar  instance  is  to  be  found  In  the  Hilile  itself,  and 
that  the  word  qathcth  (Jl^'p-)  ln  2  Sa">-  18  refers 
to  the  word  qtihtth  (npjp),  which  is  to  be  found 

in  c.  22.  With  the  same  reason,  ami  a  much  better 
one,  as  the  word  rpshctk  (nt?p)  there  stands  at  tbe 

beginning  of  a  verse,  we  might  say  that  it  refers  to 
1  Sam.  ii.  4.  But  this,  surely,  would  be  a  grots 
absurdity.  As  regards  the  44  proof "  which  Gesenlus 
brings  from  the  Qoran,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  worse 
than  a  mere  anachronism. 

t>  Die  jxxtitchtn  Biicher  det  Altcn  Buttdct  (GiiUingen, 
1839,  8vo,  1.  p.  175). 
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others  both  before'  and  after k  him,  though  not 
with  sufficient  consistency,  that  no  word  or 
words  signifying  an  instrument  or  instruments 
can  be  preceded  by  'Al,  as  the  Hebrews  did  not 
apeak  of  playing  "  upon  "  (M/),  but  14  with  n  or 
44  by  means  of"  (  =  lie  or  =  Iii).  Ewald  and  his 
predecessor,  however,  were  by  no  means  the  first 
to  find  out  this  fact:  it  muBt  have  been  well 
known  to  Ibn  'Ezra,  who  no  doubt  rejected,  on 
account  of  that  fact,  the  4'instrument-of-music  " 
theory,  though  he  only  did  so  silently.  The 
theory,  th.it  a  word  or  words  succeeding  'Al 
in  superscriptions  signified  a  '*  music-band," 
applied  practically  by  Kab  Se'adyah  Gaon  to 
Ps.  viii.  1,  was  not  only  not  rejected  by  Ibn  'Ezra, 
but  even  received  with  some  favour.  He,  no 
doubt,  would  have  consistently  adhered  to  this 
rational  theory,  had  not  the  superscriptions  of 
Pss.  liii.  1,  lxi.  1,  and  Ixx.wiii.  1  presented,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  an  insuperable  difficulty.  He 
gives  ns  an  insight  into  his  thoughts  concerning 
this  matter  in  his  commentary  on  Pss.  U\.  1  and 
Ixxxviii.  1  (and  sileutly  also  on  Ps.  liii.  1).  He 
tells  us  that  the  Pattach  under  the  last 
syllable  of  Xeginath   (TO*)3)   and  Alachalath 

(Jlbrjt?)  (being  common  nouns,  as  he  believed) 

pointed  to  a  construct  state  (status  cotutntctus)  ; 
but  since  the  genitive  of  this  construction  was 
missiug,  this  omission,  in  its  turn,  could  only 
point  to  one  thing,  viz.  that  this  was  the  first 
word  of  a  poem,  the  tune  of  which  was  well 
known  at  the  time  while  the  Temple  stood. 
Now,  in  reality,  Ibn  'Ezra  argues  herein  a  circle 
(circulus  ctiiosus),  as  Machalath  need  not  be  a 
common,  but  may  be  a  proper,  noun ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  found  with  a  Pattach,  without  a 
genitive  following  (cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  9 ;  2  Ch.  xi. 
18).  If  we  may  appeal  to  analogy,  such  is  also 
the  case  with  Xegittath^  when  a  proper  noun. 

To  resume  :  (i)  The  44  instrumeut-of-music  " 
theory  must  be  abandoned.  That  part  of  it 
which  identifies  Ayyclcth  Jlassharhar  with  a 
-44  morning-flute  "  is  so  gross  an  absurdity  that 
it  ueeda  no  further  refutation.  (2)  The  44  com- 
mencement-of-a-poem "  theory  must  also  be 
rejected,  as  resting  not  merely  on  an  anachron- 
ism, but  also  as  originating  in  an  argument 
which  moves  in  a  circle. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  Ayyclcth  Jfas- 
shachar?  It  is  the  name  of  a  music-band,  as  the 
learned  Calmet,1  in  his  commentary  on  this 
Psalm  (which  with  him,  as  with  the  Septuagint, 
is  Ps.  xxi.),  already  suggests,  although  he  was 
not  aware  of  all  the  reasons  why  it  was  so  called. 
Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  band 
had  its  seat  in  Ayyalun  (Aijalon  or  Ajnlon),  and 
that  it  was  its  duty  Ecvitically  to  assist  in  the 
morning  sacrifice  and  service.  Hence  Ayyckth 
Hasshachar.  This  theory  fits  in  well  with  the 
Targumic  phrase  44  the  perpetual  morning 
sacrifice"  (NHVnpT  KTin  P"»P),  which 
expresses  in  part  an  old  tradition.  [S.-S.] 


■  The  late  I.  H.  Kohn,  Hebrew  Master  at  the  Imperial 
Royal  Normal  School  of  OM  Hilda,  whose  pupil  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  In  1830-33. 

k  H  P.  Ree,  Fl>r$chungen  iibtr  die  CtbertchrifUn  der 
rMalmen  (Leipzig.  1846.  to.  8vo.  p.  2.  n.  2. ttqq.). 
This  little  book,  if  used  with  caution,  will  prove  valu- 
able In  many  respect*. 

1  Calmet  was  a  French  Benedictine 
He  flourished  from  1672  to  1707. 
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AIN  Q*V),  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but 
vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  natural 
bur»t  of  living  water,  always  distinguished 
from  the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation, 
which  is  designated  by  the  words  Bfier 

and  Bor  ("W2  and  T13).    Ain  still  retains  its 


ancient  and  double  meaning  in  Arabic,  ^AP. 

Such  living  springs  abound  in  Palestine  ev«u 
more  than  in  other  mountainous  districts  ami, 
apart  from  their  natural  value  in  a  hot  climate, 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  country.  Stanley  ($.  and  P.  147,  509) 
has  called  attention  to  the  accurate  and  per- 
sistent use  of  the  word  iu  the  original  text  oi 
the  Bible,  and  has  well  expressed  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  confusion  in  the  A.V. 
of  words  and  things  so  radically  distinct  as  Aw 
and  Beer.  44  The  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv.  '27,  in 
which  the  word  'Ainoth  (A.  V.  4  wells,'  R.  V. 
4  springs ')  is  used  for  the  springs  of  fresh 
water  at  Elim,  although  the  rocky  soil  of  that 
place  excludes  the  supposition  of  dug  wells." 
[Fountain.] 

Ain  oftene>t  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localitie*: 
these  will  be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  Ed- 
gannim,  &c.    It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases  : — 

1.  With  the  def.  article,  \>V7\.     One  of  th< 
landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine 
as  described  bv  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  ami  ap- 
parently mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  theA.V. 
and  R.V.  be  accurate,  to  define  the  position  of 
liiblnh,  viz.  "on  the  rtast  side  of  4  the  spring "' 
(LXX.  M  mry&t).    By  Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate, 
it  is  rendered  contra  fontcm  Daphnhn,  meaning 
the  spring  which  rose  in  the  celebrated  grove  <  t' 
Daphne,  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  Diana  at  An- 
tioch.'    But  Riblah  having  been  lately,  with 
much  probability,  identified  (Rob.  iii.  64--<3 ; 
Porter,  ii.  335)  with  a  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Orontes  between  Ba'atlfl 
and  //own,  44  the  spring"  of  the  text  must  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  taken  to 
be  'Ain  cl-'Asy,  the  main  source  of  the  Orontes; 
a  spring  remarkable,  even  among  the  spring*  of 
Palestine,  for  it*  force  and  maguitude.    The  ob- 
jections to  this  identification  arc  the  distance 
from  Rihlch — about  9  miles;  and  the  direction 
— nearer  N.E.  than  E.  (see  Rob.  iii.  534 ;  Porter, 
ii.  335-6,  3.r>K).    Not  far  from  'iiii  e/-4.4sy  U 
the  remarkable  monument  of  Kami' a  cl-IIarmil, 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  in  Syria, 
and  some  distance  to  the  south  is  the  modem 
village  of  el-* Ain.    [Riblah  ;  Hamath.] 

2.  One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  32,  Aen),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  7,  Ain;  1  Ch.  iv.  32,b  B.  omits,  A. 

•  That  this,  and  not  the  spring  identified  at  Iri/ntX, 
near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  7\dl  el-Kady  (Rob.  In. 
393;  RRter,  Jordan.  216),  is  the  Daphne  referred  to  in 
the  Vulgate,  la  clear  from  the  quotations  from  Jerome 
given  in  Relaod  (rat.,  cap.  xxv.  p.  1201.  In  tlx?  Tar- 
gums  of  Jerusalem  and  Ps. -Jonathan  Riblah  is  rendered 
by  Daphne,  and  Ain  by  'Jnvatha  (fctriM3»y).  Schwsr: 
(29)  woold  place  Aio  at  ••  Ein-al-Malcha  " :  to  be  con- 
sistent with  which,  he  W  driven  to  assume  that  the 
Daphne  near  l*anlas  bad  also  tbe  name  of  Riblah. 

«>  After  enumerating  the    elites  "  (D4)"uV,1  of  Simeon, 

the  text  proceeds,  "and  "their  villages  (DpnVn) 
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Hr.  Ait,)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
M,  Ii.  'A<ra,  A.  'AiV;  .4i«).  In  the  list  of 
priest*'  cities  in  1  Ch.  vi.  59  CH<?b-  r-  *KJ.  B- 
\ffir.  A.  'ArrdV;  Js<m)  Ashan  (jCT)  takes  the 

plat*  "i  Ain ;  they  were,  however,  different 
lace-,  as  they  are  mentioned  together  in  Josh. 
•ii.  7  ami  1  Ch.  iv.  32.  [Asiiax.J  The  name 
nay  p  ssibly  be  retained  in  the  IV.  cl-'. 4t'n,  which 
rites  in  the  heart  of  JJjci  Ala-jnih  at  the  southern 
•  if  remit  v  of  Palestine. 

la  Xeh.  xi.  29  (T.T  and  Vulg.  omit,  N.»  iv 
Pfmi**-)  Am  Ls  joined  to  the  name  which  in 
the  ether  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  ap- 
[-ear<  as  En-rimmon.  So  the  LXX.  Li.  in  Josh. 
tv.  i2  give*  the  name  as  'Zpwuwd  (A.  P«p.puv; 
J --a),  and  in  Josh.  xix.  7  as  'Zptppuv  (A.  'Alv 
koI  P.;  .din).  [Ex-RlMMOX.]  (See  Rob.  ii. 
:(4.)  [G.]  [W.] 

AIR  (Hp).  In  Eph.  ii.  2  Satan  is  called 
'•th?  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  ''the 
•>}>irit  that  worketh  in  the  sons  of  disobedience  " 
(L  \'.\  Whether  or  not  "air  "  l>e  taken,  with 
><>me  critics,  as  equivalent  to  darkness,  the  sen- 
r-?aos  expresses  the  popular  belief  of  Jew  an  ! 
'■••nti'e  that  the  air  was  people  !  with  spiritual 
l-eia;s,  and  the  lower  strata  especially  or  those 
ncar^t  to  earth  with  spirits  of  evil.  It  was 
t^e  t*at.hing  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plutarch,  and  of 
Xen.«  n  tes  that  the  air  beneath  the  ether  and 
the  heaven  was  full  of  god*  and  demons;  it  was 
a  similar  belief  which  made  the  Jews  "all  their 
lifetime  through  fear  of  death  subject  to 
N-ndage"  (Heb.  ii.  Jewish  theology  (to 

refer  only  to  that)  massed  together  these  noxious 
-pints  tinder  the  heal  of  Massikin  (pp*TD). 
'iVir  leaJer  was  and  is  Satan, — restless,  cruel, 
^independent.  As  the  "spirit  of  delusion" 
iv  first  tempts  and  deceives  man ;  next  as 
'  accuter  "  he  brings  charges  against  him,  and 
tien  as  the  "angel  of  death"  he  seeks  to  slay 
him.  In  this  conception,  probably  that  current 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  an  advance 
.[hid  the  more  reserved  statements  of  the 
'  mi ..ideal  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
troiogue  to  Job  and  Zechariah  (ch.  iii.)  represents 
the  .Satin  as  able  to  work  ill  only  by  God's 
!■  rniisiion ;  and  if  the  later  writer  of  1  Ch. 
uj.  1  represents  this  prince-spirit  as  acting  in 
i  more  independent  fashion,  his  conception  falls 
v«t  wry  far  short  of  the  apxwv  ttjj  i^ovaias 
ifpos.  See  Di.monology,  and  consult  on  the 
•■»"ht>le  mbject  Hamburger.  RE.  *.  n.  u  Geister." 
wi  Speakers  Comm.  on  Tobit,  pp.  176,  &c.  [K.] 

ATIU  S  ('latpoi  ;  An).    One  of  the  "  ser- 
'■at»  of  the  Temple."  or  Xethinim,  whose  de- 
viants returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  .11). 
'eraapg  the  same  as  Reaiah.         [\V.  A.  W.J 

AMAH  (H»N  ;  A.  'Am.  E.  Neu«;  Aia ;  R.  V. 
<-'\).  Son  of  Zibcon  (Gen.  xxxvi.  L'i;  calleil 
^  1  Ch.  i.  -k)  Aiau  [B.  'Al$,  A.  Vua;  .4i,i]). 
.Aiah;  Axah.]  [F.] 

A  JALOV  (R.  V.  •ijakn,  Josh.  x.  12.  xix. 
;  -  Ch.  xxviii.  1 H).   The  same  place  as  A  MALOX 


^  Aln  five  cities"  (  D*TT)-      K.il  snd 

I'TUva*  Join  Drmvni  to  3>-  The  difference  be- 
*»f  a  tl»  Lumbers  five  and  four  (Josh,  xix.  6,  7,  to 
•tbub  ih*  pa**ape  in  1  Ch.  refers)  is  sufficiently  ex- 
^»in»d  ly  rxilnuum  on  Joah.  /.  c.  [S.  R.  D.J 
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(1),  which  see.  The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in 
both,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  inconsistency  in 
the  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  [<!.]  [W.] 

AKA'N  (1)51!;  A.  'IWt/Kd>,  D.  'UuvKap  ;  Aam), 
a  descendant  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27),  called 
Jakax  in  1  Ch.  i.  42  (B.  omits,  A.  'loieutdv; 
Jacan).    [Bexe-Jaakan.]     [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

A  K  EL' DAM  A.  [Aceldama.] 

AKKU'B  (3-1j?r,  Ges.  =  amnuu,,  cp.  2P1T  ; 

A.  'Akk-m'0.  B.  'laxovv ;  Accnh).  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Zerubbabel,  and  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Elioeuai  (1  Ch.  iii.  24). 

2.  AcctUt.  One  ot  the  porters  or  doorkeepers 
at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple.  His  descend- 
ants succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear  among 
those  who  returned  from  Babvlou  (1  Ch.  ix.  17 
[B.  'AkoCh;  A.  'AkovF  ;  Ezra  ii.  42  [AB. 
'Akovh];  Neh.  vii.  45  [KAB(?).  'AKovfi],  xi. 
19  [T.;  'AKOV&-],  xii.  25  [T.7  omits,  N.1  'AkovBJ). 
Also  calle.l  DacoM  (1  Esd.  v.  2H). 

3.  B.  'Ako$u0,  A.  'Aicovfi.  One  of  the 
Nethinim,  whose  family  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel (Ezra  ii.  45).  The  name  is  omitted  in 
Neh.  vii.,  but  occurs  in  the  form  Acuii 
(B.  'AKovp,  A.  •Akovh)  in  1  Esd.  v.  31  ;  though 
some  prefer  to  consider  Aci'li  as  answering  to 
Bakbi'K  in  Ezra  ii.  51  (BokBovk,  B.  Bo.kkovk)% 
and  find  in  Acua  in  1  E«*i.  v.  50  (*Aitoo«)  the 
name  of  this  member  of  the  Xethinim. 

4.  Omitted  in  LXX.  A  Eevite  who  assisted 
Ezra  in  expounding  the  Law  (Neh.  \iii.  7). 
Called  Jacl  iils  in  1  Esd.  ix.  48  (A.  'IcbcovBot, 

B.  'laaovfioos ;  Acadnts).      [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AKRAB'HIM,  "the  ascext  of,"  and  "the 

OOIXO    UP    TO;"    also    "MAAI.EII-ACUAnUIM  " 

(D*2npl?  nj?DO  =  ,'the  ascent  of  scorpions;" 

BA.  usually,  avdBaait  'AxpaBtiy,  A.  ?  in  Josh. 
'AKpaBfltlp. ;  Aaccnsns  scurpionum).  A  pass 
between  the  south  eud  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Zin,  formiug  one  of  the  htudmarks  on  the  south 
boundary  at  once  of  Judith  (Josh.  xv.  3)  and 
of  the  Holy  Land  (Xuin.  xxxiv.  4).  Also  the 
north  (?)  boundary  of  the  Amorites  (Judg. 
i.  30). 

Judas  Maccabaeus  gidned  here  a  great  victory 
over  the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  v.  3»  [AK.1  'Axpa- 
/Sotttjk^,  ti.~  -ottov^  ;  Acrnftithttue'],  "Arabat- 
tine."  which  see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1). 

I)e  Saulcv  (i.  77)  would  identity  it  with  the 
long  and  steep  pass  of  the  Uu</y  cs~Zwceirah+ 
Scorpions  he  certainly  found  thero  in  plenty, 
but  this  wadv  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have 
been  Akrabbim,  as  the  boundary  xvent  from 
thence  to  Zin  and  Kadesh-Barnea,  which  wher- 
ever situated  were  certainly  many  miles  further 
south.  Robinson's  conjecture  is,  that  it  is  the 
line  of  cliffs  which  cross  the  Ghor  at  right  angles, 
11  miles  south  of  the  I>ead  Sen,  and  form  the 
ascent  of  separation  between  the  Ghor  and  the 
Arabah  (ii.  120).     Akrabbim  is  possibly  the 


•  The  Alex.  MS.  in  this  place  reads  'lov&at?  for 
'ISovnaop,  «n<I  EwaM  (titn-h.  iv.  *JI,  3.r»* )  endeavours  to 
show  therefrom  that  the  Acmtmttine  there  mentioned 
wa*  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaea,  in  support  of  liU 
opinion  that  a  larpe  part  of  Southern  Palestine  was  then 
in  po*s»-s#i|<in  of  the  Kdomires.  Put  this  rending  does 
not  afrrce  with  the  context,  und  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
Joaephus  had  the  text  as  it  now  stands  See  Sjxaktr's 
Commentary,  note  on  1  Mace.  v.  3. 
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steep  pas*  cs-Snfah,  by  which  the  final  step  is 
made  troin  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual 
land  of  Palestine,  or  perhaps  the  ascent  leading 
tip  to  Nagb  Ibn  Mar,  a  position  more  in  aecord- 
nnco  with  that  usually  assigned  to  Zin,  the  next 
j»>int  mentioned  on  the  boundary.  As  to  the 
name,  scorpions  abound  iu  the  whole  of  this 
district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Akrabatene,  'AKpafiarrjirfj,  or  Akrabatt:i,  'Axpa- 
fiarra,  one  of  the  eleven  Toparchies  into  which 
.Judaea  was  divided,  and  named  next  to  (iophna. 
This  jdace  lay  between  Neapolis  and  Jericho, 
and  its  name  survives  iu  the  modern  village 
'Akraheh.    [Arbattol]  [G.]  [W.J 

ALABASTER  (oAd'jSarrrpor ;  alabastrum) 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
to  our  Lord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of 
which  she  poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour. 
(See  Matt.  xsvi.  7  ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  Luke  vii.  37.) 
By  the  English  word  alab>ister  is  to  be  understood 
Loth  that  kind  which  is  also  known  bv  the  name 
o(  gypsum,  and  the  Oriental  alabaster  which  is  so 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  translucency, 
and  for  its  variety  of  coloured  streakings,  red, 
yellow,  gray,  &c,  which  it  owes  for  the  most 
part  to  the  admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The 
Litter  is  a  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which 
there  arc  many  varieties,  satin  spar  being  one  of 
the  most  common.  The  former  is  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms  when  calcined  and 
ground  the  well-known  substance  called  plaster 
of  Pettis,  Both  these  kinds  of  alabaster,  but 
especially  the  latter,  are  and  have  been  long 
used  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  &c.  The  ancients 
considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  be 
the  best  material  in  which  to  preserve  their 
ointments  (Pliny,  //.  A*,  xiif.  3).  Herodotus 
{ill.  '20)  mentious  an  alabaster  vessel  of  oint- 
inent  which  Cambyses  sent,  amongst  other  things, 
as  a  present  to  the  Aethiopinns.  Hammond 
(Annutat.  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch, 
Julius  Pollux,  and  Atheuneus,  to  show  that  ala- 
baster was  the  material  in  which  ointments 
were  wont  to  be  kept. 

Iu  2  K.  xxi.  13,  "  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 

man  wipeth  a  dish  the  Vat.  and  Alex. 

Tvnioni  of  the  LXX.  use  alabastron  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.*  The  reading 
of  the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally 
translated  by  Harmer  (Observations,  iv.  473): 
"  1  will  unanoint  Jerusalem  as  an.  alabaster  un- 
anointed  box  is  unanointed,  and  is  turned  down 
on  its  face."  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  usual  form 
of  these  alabaster  vessels  was  long  and  slender 
at  the  top,  and  round  and  full  at  the  bottom. 
He  likens  them  to  the  long  pearls,  called  elenchi, 
which  the  Roman  ladies  suspended  from  their 

•  B.  awaXti^m  tt\v  'IepoviraA^,  «a0t*c  atraAt«J>«Tai  6 
aAa/3aaTpof  [A.  TO  aAa^aarpov]  airoA«i<*>ofie»w.  itai 
KrtTaarpf <J>e t.ii  [A.  -rt]  ini  irpoVwfrof  aiTOV.    The  CoDl- 

pluteiwlan  Version  and  the  Vulgate  [deltbo  Jerutaltm 
sicut  deleri  nArnt  tabulae  (Luclan's  recension,  irvfioO: 
et  delent  rtttam,  tt  ducam  crtbrius  itylum  miper  facia* 
ejus]  understand  the  passage  In  a  very  different  way. 

h  "  Et  procerioribiui  sua  gratia  est :  elencbos  appel- 
lant fasttgata  longitudlne,  alabastrorum  figura  In 
plentorem  orbcm  desincntes  "  (II.  U,  lx.  5G). 


fingers  or  dangled  from  their  ears.  He  comparts 
also  the  green  pointed  cone  of  a  rose-bud  to  Uk 
form  of  an  alabaster  ointment-ve&sel  (//.  X. 
xxi.  4).  The  onyx— -(cp.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  12,  17, 
"  Xardi  parvus  onyx  ") — which  Pliny  sayi  is 
another  name  for  alabiVstrites,  must  not  be  coo- 
founded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that  runir, 
which  is  a  sub-species  of  the  quartz  family  ot 
minerals,  being  a  variety  of  agate.  Perhaps  the 
name  of  onyx  was  given  to  the  pink-coloured 
variety  of  the  calcareous  alabaster,  in  allusiio 
to  its  resembliug  the  finger-nail  (onyx)  in 
colour,  or  else  because  the  calcareous  alabutei 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  agate-onyx  in  th< 
characteristic  lunar-shaped  mark  of  the  list- 
named  stone,  which  mark  reminded  the  anciehtj 
of  the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  the  base  ot 
the  finger-nail. 

The  term  alabastra,  however,  was  by  nomeaiu 
exclusively  applied  to  vessels  made  from  thii 
material.  Theocritus'  speaks  of  golden  alahat- 
ters.  That  the  ]>assage  in  Theocritus  impure 
that  the  alabasters  were  made  of  gold,  and  Ml 
simply  gilt,  as  some  have  understood  it,  seem- 


•      .w...  I   ......  W.i  i.nu.i,  Mn-  11  m  i  n« 

on  the  centre  vnwul  denote*  the  quantity  it  hoUV 


dear  from  the  words  of  Plutarch  (in  AltX1*h*< 
p.  fi7fi),  cited  by  Kypke  on  Mark  xiv.  S,  wh,r' 
he  speaks  of  alabasters  "all  skilfully  vrougkl  >i 
gold"  (xpvaov  T)rrKT)uiva.  xtptTTabs).  Alabaster, 
then,  may  have  been  made  of  any  inaternl 
suitable  for  keeping  ointment  in, — glass,  silver, 
gold,  &c.  Precisely  similar  is  the  use  of  IM 
English  word  bvx ;  and  jterhaps  the  Greek  rv^t 
and  the  Latin  buxus  are  additional  illustM- 
tions.  Box  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  nnu- 
of  the  shrub,  the  wood  of  which  is  » 
adapted  for  turning  boxes  and  such  like  objects 
The  term,  which  originally  was  limited  to  boi^ 
made  of  the  box-wood,  eventually  extended  U 
boxes  generally ;  as  we  say,  an  iron  box,  a 
box,  &c. 

In  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  woman  who  brought  "the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  ^ 
to  break  the  box  before  pouring  out  the  oint- 
ment. Some  have  supposed  that  breaking  tk 
box  implied  merely  breaJdttg  the  seal  which  kept 

«  ivpiu  li  fxtipai  xpvvti  aXdfiatrrpa  (Id.  XV.  W)> 
"  fivpov  xpvaua  nAa^n<TTp«  non  sunt  vaaa  unguenuni 
ex  alalttntrite  laplde  eaquc  auro  ornata,  acd  rimpHcfcf 
vasa  unguentarla  ex  auro  facta.  Cf.  Scbleuro.  La-  ** 
T.  s.  v.  ix^aurpov"  (Klessllng,  ad  Thcvcr.  L  c.) 
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the  eisenre  of  the  {lerftime  from  evaporating ; 
-thrrs  take  it  more  literally:  the  box  was 
tn-kru  as  having  no  value  apart  from  its  use  as 
holding  the  ointment. 

The  town  of  Alnbastrnn  in  Middle  Egypt 
receirrd  its  name  from  the  alabaster  quarries  of 
the  adjacent  hill,  the  modern  Mount  St.  Anthony. 
Ic  this  town  was  a  manufactory  of  vases  and 
vessel*  i„r  holding  perfumes  &c  *        [W.  H.] 

ALA'METH  (ncVr,  Ges.  =  covennff,  Fiirst 

-^■uthfulncss ;  B.  rtpcetf,  A.  'EXfitdtfi;  Al- 
with);  better  AlXMETH.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Lecher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  vii.  8). 

[W.  A.  W.l  [F.] 

ALAMMETECH  Ojfeta,  perhaps  kin.fi 
*ik :  B.  'L\nnfK*x  ?  ElnwltcK),  a  place  within  the 
Louis  of  Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and 
Aroad  (Jo>h.  \ix.  2G,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been 
iW.iiied,  but  Schwarz  (p.  191)  suggests  a  con- 
iii-iion  with  the  \Y.  el-Mctcky  which  fills  into  the 
Kivhon  near  /An/ut  and  has  a  large  forest  of  oaks 
on  its  south  side.  [«.]  [\\\] 

occurs  onlv  twice 
la  the  Bible  (l's.  xlvi.  I  and  1  Ch.  iv.  2<>). 
The  translators  and  commentators  are  much 
divided  as  regards  the  meaning  of  this  phrase. 
Tr.t  Targumist,  taking  advantage  of  the  Sons  of 
Qcrach  occurring  in  the  first,  or  introductory, 
rerseof  the  said  l'snliu,  interprets  'Al- Altimo'tU 
MiJra>hicallv  bv,  "  When  their  father  had  been 
removed  from  *  their  sight  "  |»3T3 
p"UD  pnUX);  comp.  Num.  xvi.  xxvi.  11. 
This  explanation,  if  w  e  may  call  it  one,  deserves, 
«<;* ionrse,  no  further  notice.  Ka*hi  gives  ' Aiuivdh 
■i>  an  i:i«truiiient  of  music.  This  explanation, 
fr  m  the  construction  of  the  word  with  'Al 

• /PX  cannot  bo  correct  [Aur.urrn  Siiahak]. 
Ion  'Lira  give;,  it  a*  the  commencement  of  a 
(oem.  ThL»  is  an  anachronism  (see  ut  sujmt). 
Vimchi's  etplanation,  being  the  s>ame  as  Il.ishi"s, 
ciuit  in  rejected  on  the  same  grounds.  The 
vr-iie  i<  the  ca»e  as  regards  the  translation  of  it 
fcy  "  Pit  Virjiwif."  Calmet's  ••  '«o..t-  .Us 
jilci  n,usu-U'nn?9  "  (on  l's.  ix.  1)  is  historically 
iso>rrect,  since  women*  were  uot  allowed,  at 
public  worship,  to  sing  together  with  nun. 
Trie  explanation  of  'Alamoth  by  the  German 
"  J WHjfi-ituenrca'sc "  is  a  worse  anachronism 
■till  than  Ibn  'Ezra's.  We  are.  then,  at  once 
'«!  to  the  only  possible  interpretation,  which 
J  rtrmgly  supported  by  the  peculiar  wording 
>l  1  Cb.*xv.  1G.  There  only  three  iustru- 
r>nt»  are  named  (AVW»'m,  Kinn"r<>t/it  and 
MrUiittiyiin :  see  Hai:i>  and  C'YMltALS)  ;  and 

iviem  r.  21  the  last  word  (TYi^h)  must  refer 

to  the  last  word  of  r.  29  (niD^I?).  Thus 
*e  see  that  three  men.  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
khan  (r.  19).  handled  the  cymbals  to  give 

?*erA  notice  (JPDC'n^X  while  the  tight  men 


»  finds  the  expression  "  and  «inginK->»  omen  " 
nnXT31)  twice  In  the  Bible  (Kit*  ii.  «5  and  Neli. 
mj_  ct;>.  tt  most  l>e  explained,  as  the  ouninentators  on 
IMMin  maintain,  that  these  singer*  had  nothing 
u>  lo  with  religions  songs  in  the  Temple  or  nny  other 
;ofcCc  plate  of  worship.    Compare  Ps.  cxlvill.  12,  and 
the  difference  there  between  the  expres»lou  QJ^ 
aiao")  and  with *').  [Daxck.] 


(r.  20)  played  on  psalteries  in  order  to  direct 
the  music-corps  called  'Alttiunth,  and  the  six 
other  men  (r.  21)  played  on  harps  to  direct  the 
music-corps  called  /fusshrminith.*' 

There  would,  then,  remain  only  one  more 
point  that  requires  an  explanation,  \'u.  why 
this  music-corps  was  called  'AUmuAh.  This 
will  be,  however,  easily  understood  when  the 
following  two  facts  are  taken  into  consideration. 

(1)  According  to  the  Mosaic  economy  (Num. 
xviii.  2-G)  there  subsisted  a  very  close  con- 
nexion between  the  priests  and  the  Levites. 

The  latter  were  the  companions  (  1^*1  ),  if 
not  the  servants  QimSJ'^),  of  the  former. 

(2)  'Allaneth  and  'Almon  (HacJiurim)  were  not 
identical  but  contiguous  localities,  and  the 
dwelling-places  of  some  of  the  priests ;  and 
hence  we  may  derive  the  use  of  this  word 
'Al.imi'th.  This  theory  would  likewise  account 
for  the  plural  number.  As  regards  the  feminine 
gender  of  'Al>unoth,  we  need   only  refer  to 

1  Ch.  xxiii.  G,  where  the  Levites  are  said  to 
have    been    divided    into    bands  (Mnrhlojoth, 

JYlp^nD;  which  is  fern.  plur.).  The  names 
<d'  the  bands,  therefore,  with  rare  exception*, 
are  given  in  that  gender/  [S.-S.] 

AL'CIMLS    ("AAKijuor,  *  Greek 

name,  assumed,  according   to   the  prevailing 

fashion,  as  representing  Eliakim,  D'p^X,  'EAta- 
Ktlfr  G<*1  srtteth  up)\  called  also  Jackjmus  or 
Jakim  (o  Kal  'laKftfiot  alit.  'ludxtifiot,  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  9,  §  .%  i.e.  D*j?\  cf.  Jud.  iv.  G  cirr.  Urtt. ; 

'IcUt^oj,  Joseph.  Ant.  \\.  19,  3),  a  Jewish  prie>t 
(1  Mace.  vii.  14X  who  was  attached  to  the  Hel- 
lenizing  party  (2  Mace.  xiv.  :»).*  On  the  death 
of  Menelaus  (1G2  U.C.),  Alcimus  seems  to  hav<- 
obtained  from  Antiociins  Euj>ator,  through  tho 
influence  of  Lysias,  the  succession  to  the  high- 
!  priesthood,  thereby  excluding  Onias,  the  nejdiew 
ami  heir  of  Menelaus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  7  ; 

2  Mace.  xiv.  '.\).  Though  of  the  >t<  <_k  of  Aaron 
(I  Mace.  vii.  14),  he  was  probably  not  of  the 
high-priestly  family  (Joseph.  /.  <-. ;  xx.  10,  §  o); 
ami,  if  not  for  that  reason,  yet  at  ;iny  rate  for 
bis  well-known  Helleni/ing  views,  his  designa- 

,  tion  to  »dlice  seems  not  to  have  been  recognised 
|  by  his  people.     In  the  interval  which  elapsed 
j  before  the  downfall  of  Autiochus  and  Lysias, 
I  Judas  in  all  probability  exercised  the  functions 
of  high-priest  (cp.  Joseph,  xii.  11,  §  2,  r^v  apxi~ 
tfwovvnv  irbs  rplrov  Karacx**)*  Alcimus  being 
;  driven  from  the  country.    Of  this  first  i*-riod 
\  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Alcimus  we  are  told 
nothing  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  It 
is,  however,  directly  asserted  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  9,  §  7),  and  again  implied  by  him  when 
he  states  that  Jakim  (i>.  Alcimus)  had  at  the 
time  of  his  death  held  the  oflicc  for  thro'  years 
(6  Si  'idKtfios,  *tt}  rpio  rrjy  apxi*pa><Tvvr)v  tcara- 

b  It  was,  no  doubt,  called  so  from  having  been  the 
eighth  music-corps  when  only  eight  such  bands  existed. 
I Ator  on  there  were  twenty-four  such  bands.   See  Ai  - 

T.\STHITH. 

*  Tliis  explanaiton  we  owe  to  Kobn  [Atjm.kth  Siia- 
hak. note  '].    A  somewhat  similar  one  is  given  by  R.  e 
'AUKI.F.TH  Sua  ii  a  ii.  note  k]. 
«  According  to  u  Jewish  tradition  (Rtrtshith  II.  C6>. 
I  he  was  "sifter's  son  of  .h*u>  Iwn  .lot  scr,"  chief  of  the 
Sauhcdrin  (ItapbaJl.  liitt.  of  JtKt,  i.  215.  no3). 
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ex^v  irtXtimiatv,  Ant.  xx.  10,  3),  or,  as  he 
says  in  another  place,  for  four  years  (apx»«P«* 
Ttvffas  (ttj  riaaapa.  Ant.  xii.  10,  6).  When 
Demetrius  Soter  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
Alcimus  paid  court  to  that  monarch,  and 
represented  the  dangerous  character  of  Judas 
and  his  followers  (1  Mace.  vii.  6).  Demetrius 
therefore  confirmed  him  in  his  ollice,  ami 
through  bis  general  Bacchides  [Bacchides] 
establi>hed  bim  at  Jerusalem.  At  first,  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  nationalist  party  were 
ready  to  put  faith  in  Alcimus,  because  he  was  of 
the  stock  of  Aaron.  Hut  their  confidence  was 
cruelly  requited.  By  the  order  of  Race-hides, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  Alcimus,  as 
many  as  sixty  were  treacherously  murdered; 
among  them,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the 
uncle  of  Alcimus — Jose  ben  Joe.ser,  the  illustrious 
pupil  of  Antigonus  of  Socho.  The  cruelty  of 
the  new  high-priest,  of  which  this  deed  may  be 
taken  as  an  example,  quickly  undeceived  those 
who  had  hitherto  remained  doubtful.  In  spite 
of  the  force  left  in  his  command,  he  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  opposition  which  he  provoked. 
The  influence  of  Judas  and  the  nationalist 
party  (see  A&iiDEANs)  frustrated  all  his  schemes 
of  policy  or  revenge  (1  Mace.  vii.  0,  23);  and 
he  was  once  more  compelled  to  flee  to  Demetrius 
at  Antioch.  who  immediately  took  measures  for 
his  restoration.  The  first  expedition  under 
Nicanor  proved  unsuccessful.  According  to  one 
accouut,  it  terminated  in  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  Judas  and  Nicanor.  This  so 
little  suited  the  purpose  of  Alcimus,  that  he 
applied  again  to  Demetrius  and  charged  Nicanor 
with  friendship  towards  the  king's  worst  foe. 
Nicanor  received  a  stern  order  from  Demetrius 
to  bring  Judas  in  chains  to  Antioch  ('J  Mace, 
xiv.  26,  '27).  A  second  campaign  ended  in 
Judas's  great  victory  of  Adarsa,  near  Rcthhoron, 
where  Nicanor  was  killed  and  his  forces  utterly 
routed  (13th  Alar  =  March,  161).  Upon  this 
Racchides  marched  agaiust  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Kleasa  (Nisan  =  April,  160  or  1G1  B.C), 
and  reinstated  Alcimus.  After  his  restoration, 
Alcimus  seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the 
ancient  worship,  and  was  engaged  in  pulling 
down  "the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  sanc- 
tuary" (i.e.  which  separated  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  from  it ;  yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  54) 
when  he  was  4*  plagued  "  (by  paralysis),  and 
"died  at  that  time," — "in  the  second  month," 
Ijar  =  May,  l.r»9  or  160  B.C.  This  "wall"  was 
in  all  probability  the  barrier  or  fence  of  treilis- 
work  (cf.  the  name  "soriga"),  from 

three  to  four  feet  in  height,  which  stood  between 
the  inuer  and  outer  walls  of  the  Temple.  No 
Gentile  nor  any  person  rendered  unclean  by  con- 
tact with  a  corpse  might  puss  beyond  it.  [See 
a  facsimile  of  the  inscription  placed  on  the  wall 
in  Stade,  ticsch.  d.  Vol  fas  hr<id,  ii.  p.  268.]  The 
great  "outer  court"  was  limited  on  its  inner 
side  by  this  hrea-twork,  which  is  described  by 
Josephus  as  it  apj*eaml  in  the  Herodian  Temple 

XopuVrtuj  S it ipyacr pivot,  Hell.  Jud.  v.  5.  2). 
By  the  Jews  it  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
reverence  as  the  work  of  the  prophets  (fp^a 
twc  vpo<prrruv,  1  Mace.  ix.  ii4 ;  to  rt?xot  tov 
ayi6v}  by  waXaibv  teal  KaraoKtuaauivov  vvb  ricv 
kylwv  vpo<prjra;yf  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  0).  Ac- 


cordingly the  attempt  of  Alcimus  was  re^ardd 
with  special  horror  by  pious  Jews;  for  it  iruplirl 
both  the  destruction  of  a  sacred  portion  of  their 
sanctuary,  ami  the  intention  of  granting  a  fr« 
access  to  the  Temple  even  to  the  (  Jcntiles  and  the 
unclean.  The  undertaking  was  stopjwd  by  in? 
sudden  seizure  and  death  of  Alcimus,  which  t» 
the  Jews  appeared  as  a  heaven-sent  puuisumen*. 
for  his  impiety  (fXrryfl  T<*  cuQvlb'iot  ix  tcv 
dtov,  Joseph.  /.  c).  The  23rd  of  Marcheswao,  >.>. 
the  second  month  of  the  civil  year,  =  November, 
was  observed  by  the  people  as  the  day  on  wlii<h 
Alcimus  had  begun  the  unholy  work,  wnich  tlir 
baud  of  God  had  prevented  him  from  carryic; 
into  effect.  (Cf.  Jlishna  Middoth,  2,  3. 
Griitz,  (iesrh.  d,  Jud.*  iii.  pp.  12,  603.) 

The  character  of  Alcimus  seems  to  hate  bttn 
thoroughly  contemptible.  Greed  and  K-re  U 
power  prompted  him  to  sue  for  the  otlice  «-■: 
high-priest.  During  the  short  period  of  hi> 
residence  in  Jerusalem  he  showed  himself  to  I*- 
both  treacherous  and  cruel.  The  last  art  *i 
his  life  was  prompted  by  his  wish  to  turn 
favour  with  the  Hellenizers  and  the  court  of 
Antioch,  rather  than  by  any  ambition  of  nuli&c 
his  religion  universal. 

His  death  is  noticeable  for  another  rtaso:. 
The  court  at  Antioch  nominated  no  successor  !  • 
his  office,  and  there  ensued  an  interregnum  >'. 
seven  years  in  the  list  of  the  high-pri&U 
during  which  tiie  high-priestly  function*  wert 
performed  by  a  S>i:i<tn,  the  representative  >.■( 
vice  high-priest  (cp.  Buxtorf,  s«'j  r«v  JJD> 
Cp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  o,  xii.  10 ;  1  Mace  ru. 
ix.  cf.  2  Mace.  xiv.  xv. ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Isrvl. 
v.  319  seq.  (Kng  trans.);  Graetz,  Gesch.  dr.- 
Jud.*  iii.  pp.  11,  12,  and  his  L'xcursus  w» 
Meyillath  laaiuth,  p.  5'J7.  [R.] 

AL'EMA  (fr  'AXffuus,  A.  iv  'AAd>ois;  • 

Alimis),  a  large  and  strong  city  in  Gileal  in  fnr 
time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  nan  > 
does  not  occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  mean-* 
of  identifying  it  with  certainty,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  Kefr  <7-J/<z  on  the  right  bank  of  .WJ 
cr-llukkad  in  Jaidan  (Schumacher,  -4crosi  '■>*■ 
Jordan,  79-83).  Grimm  (in  lix:.)  suggtiUtV.it 
it  may  represent  Beer-Llim  (Is.  xv.  8;  com;. 
Num.'xxi.  16).  [(].]  [W.i 

ALE'METH  (n%hv  [meaning  uncertain: 
see  under  Alameth],  Fiirst  =  youthf  nines* ;  M'- 
in,ith).  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehoadan,  or  Jarab. 
and  descended  from  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul 
(1  Ch.  viii.  36  [B.  2oAcum«W,  A.  VaXtfii^].  ii 
42  [B.  ranf\f9,  A.  ra\tfii6]).  The  form  of  th* 
name  in  Hebrew  is  different  from  that  of  th: 
town  Alemeth,  with  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared. [W  A.  W.]  [V'.j 

ALE'METH  (R.  V.  more  accurately,  M- 
meth,  np^r,  B.  ra\4u<e,  A.  ra\yfju6;  -■!:- 
imtth),  the  ;orm  under  which  Almon,  the  uan:e 
of  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin,  appears  ia 
1  <'h.  vi.  60  [4."»].  Under  the  very  similar  otto 
of  'Alinit,  it  has  been  identified  in  the  present 
day  at  about  a  mile  N.E.  of  'AtutUt,  the  s;to  i-: 
Auathoth  ;  first  by  Schwarz  (p.  12S)  and  then  fcy 
Mr.  Finn  (Hub.  iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogy* 
of  Benjamin  the  name  occurs  in  connexion  witu 
Azmaveth,  also  the  name  of  a  town  of  that 
tribe  (1  Ch.  viii.  3G,  ix.  42;  compared  wits 
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.'jn  ii.  24).  [Almox.]  In  the  Targum  of 
jeiutaan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5.  Bahurim  is  rendered 
AJemith.  [G.]  [W.] 

ALEXANDER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sur- 
rum*l  THE  GliLXT  ('A\*l<wlpos,  the  heifer  of 
'..<■» ;  Alexander ;  Aral),  the  ttcv-f»ornedt  Golii  Isx. 
An!>.  p.  1*06),  "the  son  of  Philip"  (I  Mace, 
vi.  2)  and  Olympics,  was  born  at  Pclla  U.C.  350.  I 
Oc  his  mother'*  side  he  claimed  descent  from 
.'ichiiles;  and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not 
iiithout  influence  upon  his  life.    At  an  early  ' 
a«  h(  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle; 
itl  while  still  a  youth  he  turned  the  fortune  of  j 
t>  day  at  Chaeroneia  (u.C.  338).    On  the  mur- 
'l-r  of  Philip  (H.C.  330)  Alexander  put  down 
ufith  resolute  energy  the  disad'ection  and  hos- 
tility by  which  his  throne  was  menaced  ;  and  in 
:<*■>  years  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  (n.C.  334) 
r  »  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  father,  and  execute 
:V>  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilised  world. 
Fii?  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  followed  by  the 
►ctfjugation  of  Western  Asia  ;  and  in  the  follow* 
ms'  yVar  the  fate  of  the  East  wns  decided  at 
kirn  (u.c.  333).    Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only 
Tjtni  in  Western  Syria  which  uttered  Alexauder 
•iiiy  resistance,  and   these  were   reducetl  and 
tr-ated  with  unusual  severity  (U.C.  332).    Egypt  I 
u*Jt  submitted  to  him ;   and  in  B.C.  331  he  ' 
Miad"!  Alexandria,  which  remains  to  the  pre-  I 
i     day  the  most  characterise  monument  of 

life  and  work.  In  the  same  year  he  finally 
•  <-t'**;ed  Darius  at  Gaugamela  ;  and  in  n.c.  330 
'..->  unhappy  rival  w.as  murdereil  by  Bessus, 
atrip  of  Bactria.  The  next  two  years  were 
^cupied  by  Alexander  in  the  consolidation  of 
''is  Persian  conquests,  and  in  the  reduction  of 
Ktfti-ia.  In  n.C.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus,  pene- 
trated to  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced  by 
tie  discontent  of  his  army  to  turn  westward. 
V.t  reachwl  Susa  B.C.  325,  and  proceeded  to 
I'-abylon  !i.c.  324,  which  he  chose  ns  the  capital 
"f  his  empire.  In  the  next  year  he  died  there 
(i.e.  323)  in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  plans; 
i>i  those  who  inherited  his  conquests  left  his 
deigns  unachieved  aud  unattempted  (cp.  Dan. 
'  i-     viii.  5,  xi.  3). 

Tin*  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander 
'    Jerusalem  durim:  his  Phoenician  campaign 
('iirph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  1  sq.)  has  been  a  fruitful  > 
>  ni»  of  controversy.    The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had 
••>n>ked  his  anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their 
-S'jiance  to  him  when  summoned   to  do  so 
'^riD»  the  sie„'e  of  Tyre,  and  after  the  rcduc- 
'  n  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  (Joseph.  /.  c.)  he  turned 
'  -varU  Jerusalem.    Jaddua  (Jaddu*)  the  high-  : 
?:i«t  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  who  had  been  warned  i 
r-  i  drewn  how  to  avert  the  kind's  anger. 
'  i.nly  awaited  his  approach;  and  when  he  drew 
wnt  out  to  Sapha  (more  generally  known 
'N:r.;lUj:  cp.  Joseph.  Bell.JwI.  v.  2,  3),  within 
!  :ht  of  the  city  aud  Temple,  clad  in  his  robes 
!  nyscinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied  by  a 
Tno  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 

Minder  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
'ti*  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
<J[->t  the  tiara  of  the  high-priest:  and  when 
f'lnarnio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  *' he 
n-A  t^*n  the  Co  I  Whom  Jaddua  represented 
nidivam  at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross 
<jr*r  into  Asi  i,  and  promising  him  success." 
AffcT  this  it  is  said  that  he  visited  Jerusalem, 


offered  sacrifice  there,  heard  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  which  foretold  his  victory,  and  conferred 
importnnt  privileges  upon  the  Jews,  not  only  in 
Judaea  but  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  which  they 
enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  his  successors. 
The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the  Talmud  (Jitma, 
p.  09  ;  cp.  Wiinsche,  Her  liabyl.  Talmud,  i.  374  ; 
the  high-priest  is  there  said  to  have  been  Simon 
the  Just,  and  the  scene  to  have  taken  place  near 
Autipatris),  in  later  Jewish  writers  (  Yajikra  li. 
Par.  13 ;  Joseph  ben  Corion,  ap.  Ste.  Croix, 
p.  5.">3),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda  (Ste. 
Croix,  p.  b~>>>).  The  event  was  adapted  by  the 
Samaritans  to  suit  their  own  history  with  a 
corresponding  change  of  places  and  jwrsons  and 
various  embellishments  (Abulfeda,  quoted  by 
Ste.  Croix,  pp.  209-212);  and  in  due  time  Alex- 
ander was  enrolled  among  the  proselytes  of 
Judaism.  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  of  the 
event  occurs  in  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or 
Curtius ;  and  the  connexion  in  which  it  is 
placed  by  Josephus  is  alike  inconsistent  with 
Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Hist.  Jsr.  vol.  v.  p.  214, 
Eng.  tr. ;  Gratz,  (ieseh.  it.  Jud.  Bd.  ii.  pt.  2, 
p.  221)  and  with  the  narrative  of  Arrian  (iii.  1, 
i&SofxT)  T)n4pa  iwo  ttjj  rdfas  i\avvuv  faty  «*j 
Ui)\ov<nov). 

But  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details 
of  the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are 
several  points  which  confirm  the  truth  ot  the 
main  fact.    Justin  hays  that  "many  kings  of 
the   East    came   to   meet  Alexander  wearing 
fillets"  (lib.  xi.  10):  and  after  the  capture  of 
Tyre,  41  Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  the 
cities  which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him  " 
(Curt.  iv.  b,  13).    Even  at  a  later  time,  accord- 
ing to  Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  person- 
ally on  the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  bis 
governor  Andromnchus  (Curt.  iv.  X,  10).  Be- 
sides this,  Jewish  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his 
army  (Hecat.  </;>.  Joseph,  c.  Apiou.  i.  22),  and 
Jews  formed  an  imj>ortant  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  which  he  founded  shortly 
after  the  supposed  visit.    Above  nil.  the  privi- 
leges which  he  is  said  to  have  conferred  upon 
the  Jews,  including  the  remission  el'  tribute 
every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later  times, 
and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the  Jews 
and  the  great  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  thu 
story  even  in  its  picturesque  fulness.  From 
policy  or   conviction   Alexander   delighted  to 
represent  himself  as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the 
great  act  which  he  achieved.    The  siege  of  Tyro 
arose  professedly  from  a  religious  motive.  The 
battle  of  Issus  was  preceded  by  the  visit  to 
Gordium  ;  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  pil- 
grimage   to  the  temple  of  Ammon*.     And  if 
it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and 
the  Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical 
historians,  who    notoriously   disregarded  (<:<]. 
the  Maccabees)  and  misrepresented  (Tac.  JILit. 
v.  8)  the    fortunes   of   the   Jews,  cannot  be 
held  to  be  conclusive  ngainst  the  occurrence 
of  an  event  which    must   have   api>enrcd  tu 
them  trivial  or  unintelligible  (Jahn,  Arehneol. 
iii.  300  ff.  :   Ste.  Croix,  Kramen  critique,  &c„ 
Paris,   IK lo;    Thirlwall,  Hist,  of   Grave,  vi. 
200  f. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van  Dale, 
Dissert,  supt'r  Aristnt,  Amstel.  1705,  pp.  09  sq.). 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  present* 
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an  asjxHrt  of  Alexander's  character  which  has 
been  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  bio- 
graphers. He  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor 
must  he  be  judged  by  a  Greek  standard.  The 
Orientalism,  which  was  a  scandal  to  his  fol- 
lowers, was  a  necessary  deduction  from  his 
principles,  and  not  the  result  of  caprice  or 
-  vanity  (com p.  Arr.  vii.  29).  He  approached  the 
idea  of  a  universal  monarchy  from  the  side  of  . 
Greece,  but  his  final  object  was  to  establish 
something  higher  than  the  paramount  supremacy 
of  one  people.  His  pur|x>sc  was  to  combine  and 
equalize,  not  to  annihilate:  to  wed  the  East! 
and  West  in  a  just  union — not  to  enslave  Asia 
to  Greece  (l'lut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §  G).  The 
time,  indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  this  was 
possible;  but  if  he  could  not  accomplish  the 
great  issue,  he  prepared  the  way  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  na- 
tionalities, the  first  condition  necessary  fur  tho 
dissolution  of  the  old  religious.  The  swift 
course  of  his  victories,  the  constant  incorpora- 
tion of  foreign  elements  in  his  armies,  the  fierce 
wars  and  changing  fortunes  of  his  successors, 
broke  down  the  barriers  by  which  kingdom  had 
been  separated  from  kingdom,  and  ojiened  the 
road  for  larger  conceptions  of  life  and  faith  thau 
had  hitherto  been  possible  (cp.  l'olyb.  iii.  .*>0). 
The  contact  of  the  Last  and  West  brought  out 
into  practical  forms,  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
hnd  been  confined  to  the  schools.  Paganism  was 
deprived  of  life  as  soou  as  it  was  transplant.  <1 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  which  it  took  its 
shape.     The  spread  of  commerce  followed  the 

firogress  of  arms ;  and  the  Greek  language  and 
iterature  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  considered 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  human  thought 
by  becoming  practically  universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exj>osed  to  the 
powerful  influence!  thus  brought  to  bear  u|»on 
the  Kast,  aud  most  able  to  support  them.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests,  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus  n.o.  301,  Judaea 
was  made  the  frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  J 
of  Syria  and  Kgypt;  and  though  it  was  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  the  constant  vicissitudes  of 
war,  it  was  able  to  make  advantageous  terms 
with  tho  state  to  which  it  owed  allegiance  from 
the  important  advantages  which  it  offered  for 
attack  or  defence  [AntiOCHUR,  II. -VII."|.  Inter- 
nally also  the  people  were  prepared  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  revolution  which  the  Greek 
dominion  effected.  The  constitution  of  Kzra 
had  obtained  its  full  development,  A  powerful 
hierarchy  had  succeeded  in  substituting  the 
idea  of  a  Church  for  that  of  a  state;  and,  the 
Jew  was  now  able  to  wander  over  the  world  and 

fet  remain  faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers 
fHE  Dispersion].  The  same  constitutional 
change  had  strengthened  the  intellectual  and 
religious  position  of  the  people.  A  rigid 
** fence M  of  ritualism  protected  the  course  of 
common  life  from  the  licence  of  Greek  manners: 
ami  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  which 
was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine  centre  of  tioir 
system,  counteracted  the  attractions  of  a  philo- 
sophic pantheism  [Simon  tiik  Jlsi].  Through 
a  long  course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had 
been  left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the 
Jews  had  realised  the  nature  of  their  mission  to 


the  world,  aud  were  waiting  for  the  means  of 
fulfilling  it.    The  conquest  of  Alexander  fur- 
nished them  with  the  occasion  and  the  power. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  example  of  Greece 
fostered  personal  as  well  as  )>opular  indey«en- 
dence.    Judaism  was  speedily  divided  into  wets, 
analogous  to  the  typical  forms  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy.   Uut  even  the  rude  analysis  tf  the  old 
faith  was  productive  of  good.    The  freedum  of 
Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in  forming  the 
Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  contempla- 
tive spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organ::-/  :. 
of  Home:  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  wu 
rapid,  its  effects  were  lasting.    The  city  whiea 
he  chose  to  bear  his  name  perpetuated  in  after 
ages   the   ollicc  which  he  providentially  di*- 
cliarged    for  Judaism   and   mankind;  and  :h* 
historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  thejudf- 
ment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  "who  was  like 
no  other  man,  could  not  have  beeu  given  to  the 
world  without  the  sjucial  design  of  Piwridesce* 
(f(si  to?  6tlov,  Arr.  vii.  30).    And  Alexander 
himself  appreciated  this  design  better  even  than 
tii>  gival   tea      :  :  for  it  is  said  (l'lut.  dri/tt 
Or.  1,  §  •!)  that  when  Aristotle  urged  him  to 
treat  the  Greeks  as  freemen  and  the  Oriental! si 
slaves,  he  found  the  true  answer  to  tiiis  counsel 
in  the  recognition  of  his  ''divine  mission  to 
unite   and    reconcile  the  world  (murbf  II*** 

dtudfV     iLpfi.OOTl)i     K0l      5«oA\0#fT^J     TttV  J**' 


Totradra-hm  (Attic  talent  i  of  I  >  ,imachu\  kin*  ofTk**M> 
01'*.  Head  of  Al< under  ti.o  Oraaj,  ■■  a  funn?  Juj  iIct  Am  " 
^    UASlALUi  AY11MAXOY.  lutii.—' 
Kfatn  and  i.  Tall*.  Mated  to  loft,  holding  a  Victory. 


In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  in- 
fluence of  Alexander  is  nccessarilv  combined 
with  that,  of  J, is  sin  .  Thev  i«      -  •• ' 

with  partial  >  \i_ ration  the  several  phas<->  ••• 
his  character  ,  and  to  the  Jews  nationally  th* 
policy  of  the  Syrian  kings  was  of  greater  ini- 
port  ince  than  the  original  conquest  of  Asi»- 
Hut  some  traits  of  ''the  first  mighty  king" 
(I>an.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with  vigorous 
distinctness.  The  emblem  by  which  he  is  t vpi- 
fied  p'Dy,  a  he-goat,  fr.  10V,  he  leapt.  Ort. 
T/ies.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength  an  I 
speed;*  and  the  universal  extent  (l>an.  viii. 
.  .  .  from  the  west  <m  the  face  vf  the  ie 
firth)  and  marvellous  rapidity  of  his  COQOeJtt 
(I>an.  1.  c.  he  touched  not  the  around)  are  brought 
forward  as  the  characteristics  »>f  his  j»»wcr. 
which  was  directed  by  the  strongest  personal 


■  The  Attempt  <,f  IU  rthol.lt  to  apply  the  descflpti"" 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  lias  Hide  l» 
reconiniend  it  [l>\sut.]. 

b  There  may  In-  al«o  some  allusion  In  the  word  tt« 
the  legend  nfOSfMUS,  the  founder  of  the  Argive  dynasty 
in  Macedonia,  who  was  guided  to  victory  hy  "a  flxk  »V 
goats"  (Justin,  1.  7). 
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impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6,  in  V<c  fury  of  /«»'.* 
poter).  He  ruled  with  great  tlominion,  and  did 
according  to  his  will  (xi.  3);  and  there  was 
none  that  could  deliver  ...  out  of  his  hand  " 
(nii.  7).  [B.F.  W.]  [K.] 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
'A\t£<u&pos  6  BdAa?  \ty6u.*vos;  Strain 
iiv.  p.  751,  rbr  BaAai> 'AA^arSpop ;  Just.  xxxv. 
1,  '•Subornnnt  pro  eo  Balam  quendam  .  .  .  et.  .  . 
iiomen  ei  Alexandri  iudittir."     Balas  jtossibly 

represents  the  Aram.  X  lord.  He  was,  ac- 
■criing  to  some,  a  (natural)  ton  of  Antiochus 
IV.  Epi plants  (Liv.  hp.  50  ;  Strab.  xiii. ;  Joseph. 
A*(.  xiii.  U,  1),  but  he  was  tnorc  generally 
retried  as  an  impostor  who  faUely  assumed 
the  connexion  (App.  Syr.  07;  Justin,  /.  o. ;  cp. 
iVlyb.  nxiii.  10).  In  anv  case  he  seems  to  have 
assumed  the  title  of  his  reputed  father  (cp. 
AA^arSpof,  A  tow  'AmAxou  A  %Ewt<ptu^ii,  1 
Mace.  x.  1,  where  there  is  do  need  to  read  tow 
'Ert^onwT,  as  Grotius  and  Michaelis  pro|*>se). 
He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria  in  lt.c.  152  in 
opposition  to  l>emetrius  Sotcr,  who  had  pro- 
t-ked  the  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  kings 
mi  alienated  the*  affections  of  his  subjects 
( lo«eph.  I.e.).  His  pretension*  were  put  f«»r- 
wiri  by  lieraclides,  formerly  treasurer  of  Anti- 
oehui  Lpiphanes,  who  obtained  the  recognition 
of  his  title  at  Rome  bv  scandalous  iutri'ues 
(IVdyb.  xxxiii.  14,  10).  Alter  landing  at  Ptolc- 
:nais(l  Ma^c.  x.  1)  Alexander  gained  the  warm 
»upport  of  Jonathan,  who  was  now  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  73);  and  though  his  first 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just.  xxxv.  1,  10),  in 
K<;.  150  he  completely  routed  the  forces  of 
Demetrius,  who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat 
(1  Mace.  x.  48-60  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2.  4;  Strab. 
fL  p.  751).  After  this  Alexander  married 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemaeus  VI. 
Philometor ;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
kingdom  appointed  Jonathan  governor  (jitpti- 
apxytt  1  Mace.  x.  05)  of  a  province  (Judea:  cp. 
1  Mace  xi.  57).  Hut  his  triumph  was  of  short 
Juration.  After  obtaining  power  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  life  of  indulgence  f  Lir.  Ep.  50;  cp. 
Athen.  v.  211);  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator, 
\i*  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  landed  in  Syria  in 
i'JL  147,  the  new  pretender  found  powerful 
upport  (1  Mace.  x.  07  ff".).  At  first  Jonathan 
1-feated  and  *lew  Apollonius  the  governor  of 
Oiele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  Deme- 
trius, f„r  which  exploit  ho  received  fresh 
tavftur*  from  Alexander  (1  Maeo.  x.  09-89)  ;  but 
fSortly  afterwarls  (U.C.  140)  Ptolemy  entered 
Syria  with  a  large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed 
Cirriions  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which 
received  him  according  to  the  commands  of 
Alexander,  suddenly  pronounced  himself  in 
Urenrof  Demetrius  (I  Mace.  xi.  1-11  ;  Joseph. 
■Art.ini.  §4, 5  *q.),  alleging,  probably  with  truth, 
tb#  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life 
(Joseph.  /.  c.  cf.  Diixl.  up.  Miiller,  Fr<vpn.  ii.  16). 
Ainander,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  Antioch 
(bjseph.  /.  c.),  was  in  Cilicia  when  he  heard  of 
rV-lemy's  defection  (1  M  ace  xi.  14).  He  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  (1  Mace.  xi. 
■  Just.  xxxv.  2),  and  fled  to  Abac  in  Arabia 
(THoi.  /.  c.\  where  he  was  murdered  B.C.  140 
(i>i»l.  t.  c.  and  1  Mace.  xi.  17  differ  as  to  the  ( 
QUiaer ;  and  Euseb.  Chron*  Arm.  i.  349  represents  i 
i»Jn  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle).     The  [ 


narrative  in  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  shows  clearly 
the  partiality  which  the  Jews  entertained  for 
Alexander  "  as  the  tirst  that  entreated  of  true 
peace  with  them  "  (1  Mace.  x.  47) ;  and  the  same 


T«tta.Whm  d'tolrmxt'  falont)  n»  Alc»aaJ<T  B«1m. 
Ob».  Burt  of  Kin*  to  ri)ht.   Bev    BASIAKQS  AAEHAN- 
APOY-  npoo  rudder,  to  Ml.  »nd  pihn-bnmcb.  In  field 

the  moo.^run  and  fjmbol  of  Tyre ,  dale  I'El'  <l«3  Aer.  S*]«u - 
cU  ),  A.-. 

feeling  was  exhibited  nfterwards  in  the  zeal  with 
which  thev  supported  the  claims  of  his  sou 
Autiochus.'  [ANTKKlits,  VI.]  [Ii.  K.  W.]  [R.] 

ALEXAX'DER  CAA^o*3poj;  Alexander). 
Several  persons  of  this  name  are  nieutioued  in 
the  X.  T.  The  name  was  so  common  that 
attempts  at  identification  are  most  precarious. 
In  the  following  list  3  and  6  may  be  identical, 
but  4  and  6  are  probably  different  persons. 

1.  Son  of  Simon  of  Cyrenc,  who  bore  our 
Lord's  Cross  (Mark  xv.  21).  On  the  probable 
reason  for  mentioning  Simon's  sons,  see  KuFUS. 

2.  One  of  the  high-priestly  family,  and  im- 
portant enough  to  be  mentioned  by  name  in  t he- 
account  given  (Acts  iv.  0)  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrin  to  examine  Peter  and  John.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  may  possibly  be  the 
Alabarch  Alexander  I.ysimachus  of  Alexandria, 
brother  of  1'liilo,  and  father  of  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, procurator  of  Judaea  (Jos.  Ant.  x viii.  8, 
§  1;  xix.  5,  §  1).  He  was  the  first  man  of  his 
time  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  (Ant.  xx.  5, 
§  2).  but  this  identification  has  no  confirmatory 
evidence. 

8.  A  Jew  of  Kphcsus,  whom  his  countrymen 
put  forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Deme- 
trius the  silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33).  Their 
object  was  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
(Christians,  and  to  avoid  any  further  increase  of 
the  habitual  enmity  of  their  Gentile  fellow-citi- 
zens. This  was  the  subject  of  Alexander's 
attempted  defence.  The  verb  used,  which  signi- 
fies *'  instructed  "  (avvf&lfieuray,  s<>  best  authori- 
ties), negatives  the  explanation  that  he  was  a 
Christian  whom  the  Jews  put  forward  as  a 
victim. 

4.  A  Christian  who  with  llynienaeus  had 
made  shipwreck  concerniug  the  faith,  and  had 
been  delivered  to  Satan  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i. 
19,  20).  For  the  nature  "of  the  discipline  in- 
flicted, see  Hymknavxs. 

5.  A  "coppersmith  "  (xoAkci/x),  but  see 
Stephnnus,  ed.  Hase,  s.  ?\,  who  proves  the  word 
to  mean  simply  a  "  smith."  He  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  14,  15)  as  4*  having  done 
him  much  evil,"  and  "  having  grcntly  withstood 
his  words."  The  latter  expression  is  not  to 
be  connected  with  r.  10  and  referred  to  oppo- 
sition to  St.  Paul  in  his  defence  (awoKoyla) 
at  Home  (as  Lcwin,  vol.  ii.),  but  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  former  opposition  to  the  Apostle  s 
teaching  (cp.  Acts   xiii.   8,   where  the  same 
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verb  is  used,  avBl(TTap.ai).  Against  a  forensic 
and  technical  .sense  of  "  shewed  "  (4v(0tl^aro), 
see  Alford's  not*;  ad  lac.  If  the  epi-tle  (2  Tim.) 
was  addressed  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Alexander 
was  probably  concerned  in  the  ]>ersecutions  to 
which  St.  Paul  was  there  exposed.     [E.  II. 

ALEXANDRIA  (7,  'AKttdvSpaa,  3  Mace, 
iii.  1 ;  Mod.,  FA- hkcudercexjch  ;  Ethn., 'AAe^cu/- 
Sptvs,  3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21  ;  Acts  vi.  9,  xviii.  24), 
the  Hellenic,  Roman,  and  Christian  ca]>ital  of 
Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  tiie  <ireat  li.c. 
332,  who  himself  traced  the  ground-plan  of  the 
city  which  he  designed  to  make  the  metropolis 
of  his  western  empire  (Plut.  Al:.c.  'Jo).  The 
work  thus  begun  was  continued  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies;  and  the  beauty 
(Athen.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alexandria  became  proverbial. 
Every  natural  advantage  contributed  to  its 
prosperity.  The  climate  aud  site  were  singu- 
larly healthy  (Strab.  p.  703).  The  harbours, 
formed  by  the  island  of  Pharos  and  the  head- 
land Lochias,  were  safe  aud  commodious,  alike 
for  commerce  and  for  war;  and  the  Like  Mareo- 
tis  was  an  inland  haveu  for  the  merchandise  of 
Egypt  and  India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Under  the 
despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  (3i)tt,000 
freemen,  Diod.  xvii.  52 ;  the  free  population  of 
Attica  was  about  130,000)  and  wealth  (Strab. 
p.  71*8)  were  enormous.  After  the  victory  of 
Augustus  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Antony  (Strab.  p.  Ii*-);  but  its  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  chief  corn-ports  of  Home* 
secured  for  it  the  general  favour  of  the  first  em- 
perors. In  later  times  the  seditious  tumults 
for  which  the  Alexandrians  iial  always  been 
notorious  desolated  thecitv  (  i.e.  2<>0  ft".  :  Gibbon, 
Iteclinc  and  Fall,  c.  x.),  and  religious  feuds 
aggravated  the  popular  distress  (I)ionvs.  Alex. 
Kp.  iii.,  xii.  ;  Euseb.  II.  E.  vi.  41  tf.,  vii.  22). 
Yet  even  thus,  though  Alexandria  suffered 
greatly  from  constant  disseusioiis  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  splendour  of 
♦'the  great  city  of  the  West  "  amazed  Amrou, 
its  Arab  conqueror  (A. P.  610;  (Jibbon,  c.  Ii.), 
and  after  centuries  of  Muslim  misrule  it  pro- 
mises once  again  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its 
founder  (Strab.  xvii.  791-9  ;  Fraj.  a  p.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  2;  Plut.  Alec.  2f>  ;  Air.  iii.  I; 
Joseph.  Ii.  ./.  iv.  0.    Ai.kxam>.;u  Tin;  Gi:i;\r). 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from 
the  first  (comp.  Curt.  iv.  H,  ,rj);  and  this  tact 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine 
character.  The  three  regions  into  which  the 
city  was  divided  (Rojio  Jwl<> Drum,  Jtr  ■< 'icium, 
Uhacr,t\s)  corresponded  to  the  three  chief  classes 
of  its  inhabitants, — Jews,  Greeks.  Egyptians 


•  The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvil.  C. 
xxvili.  11)  wsre  large  ( Act*  xxvfl.  37)  and  han.Lsome 
(Luc.  Savig.  p.  CC\  ed.  11  noil.);  m>d  even  Vesquudan 
mad.1  u  voyage  in  one  (Joseph.  //.  J.  vli.  'J).  They 
generally  called  dir.  ct  to  I'uUoli  (Iricacarvhia,  St  rub. 
p.  79:i ;  Scnec.  Ep.  77,1;  tp.  Suet.  Aug.  »s,  AcU 
xxvili.  13} ;  hut,  from  stres,  of  weather,  often  sail,  d 
under  the  Asiatic  coa.st  (Acts  xxvii. ;  cp.  Luc.  I.  c. 
p.  H7u  M|. ;  Smith,  Vui/agr  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  70  sip). 

b  Polyhius  (xxxiv.  1J;  ap.  Strah.  p.  7u7)  speaks 
of  the  population  as  consisting  of  "three  raceB  (rpia 
the  native  Egyptian  .  .  ..  the  mercenary.  .  .  .  and 
ih-  Alexandiine  ...  of  Greek  descent."  Tlie  Jews 
might  receive  the  title  of  uieiccnarie*."  from  the 
service  which  Ihey  originally  reudercd  to  Alexander 
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but  in  addition  to  these  prinri|>al  race?,  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  nation  were  found 
there  (Dio  Chrys.  Orat.  xxxii.).  According  to 
Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned  to  the 
Jews  a  place  in  his  new  citv;  "and  they  ob- 
tained," he  adds,  "equal  privileges  with  th- 
Macedonians  "(c.  Ap.  ii.  4),  in  consideration  "of 
their  services  against  the  Egyptians"  (It.  J.  ii. 
18,  7).  Ptolemy  1.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alex- 
ander, and,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he 
removed  a  considerable  number  of  its  citizens  to 
Alexandria.  Many  others  follow  ed  of  their  own 
accord  ;  and  all  received  the  full  Macedonian 
franchise  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  1 ;  cf.  c  Ap.  i.  22), 
as  men  of  known  and  tried  fidelity  (Joseph. 
c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on  a  former  occasion  the 
Jews  had  sought  a  home  in  the  laud  of  their 
bondage.  More  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a  large  body 
of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  ;  but  these,  after  a  general 
apostasy,  were  carried  captive  to  ltobyloa  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxv.  20;  Jer.  xliv.; 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  7). 

The  fate  of  the  later  colony  was  far  diiTerent. 
The  numbers  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews  were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptole- 
mies by  fresh  immigrations  and  untiring  in- 
dustry. Philo  estimates  them  in  his  time  at 
little  less  than  1 ,000,000  (ih  F/acc.  §  G,  p.  971); 
aud  adds,  that  two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alex- 
andria were  called  "Jewish  districts  ;"  and  that 
many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the  remaining 
three  (id.  §8,  p.  973).  From  a  chance  remark 
of  Josephus  we  should  infer  that  "the  Delta" 
— by  which  name  the  fourth  district  in  Alex- 
andria was  known — was  more  especially  the 
Jewish  quarter  (to  tcaAov/ufyov  A/Arcr  <rw<r 
Kiato  yap  4k(i  to  'Iov&cukov,  Joseph.  Hell.  J»  f- 
ii.  18,  8).  Julius  Caesar  (Joseph.  -4/i.'.  xiv. 
10,  §  1)  and  Augustus  confirmed  to  them 
the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before, 
and  they  retained  them  with  various  inter- 
ruptions, of  which  the  most  important,  A.D. 
39,  is  described  by  Philo  (/.  c),  during  the 
tumults  and  persecutions  of  later  reigns  (Joseph. 

c.  Ap.  ii.  4;  //.  ./.  xii.  .1,  2).  They  were  repre- 
sented, at  least  for  some  time  (from  the  time  of 
Cleopatra  to  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  Jost.  GcscL 

d.  Judcnth.  3"»3)  by  their  own  oilicer  (iQvafW 
Strab.  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  2  :  aKaftdpxW* 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  3,  9,  1;  xix.  .">.  1;  cp. 
Unp.  ad  Juv.  Stt.  i.  130:  ytvdpxVh  Philo,  w 
Flan;.  §  10,  p.  975-),  and  Augustus  nppoiuted  r. 
council  (yepouvla,  i.e.  S<m/udrin:  Philo,  I.e.) 
"  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,"  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws.  The  establishment 
of  Christianity  altered  the  civil  position  of  the 
Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  relative  pros- 
perity;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou,  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned 
among  the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  c.  Ii.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alex- 
andria was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jeru- 
salem. Moth  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  <>i 
the  first  Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the 
high-priest  as  their  religious  head.  The  perse- 
cution of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (li.c.  217)  occa- 
sioned the  first  political  separation  between  the 

(Jo*  ph.  It.  J.  ii.  is,  7)  and  the  first  I*t  leoiies  (Joseph. 

e.  Ap.  il.  4). 
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two  bodies.  From  that  time  th"  Jews  of  Pales-  | 
tine  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  ' 
.<vria  [Antiochts  thk  Gukat];  and  the  same 
pi-iicy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian  party 
;rire  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Septuagint  translation,  which 
strengthened  the  barrier  of  language  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leonto- 
(R.C.  which  subjected  the  Egyptian 

to  the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the 
(•reach  which  was  thus  opened.  But  the  divi- 
sion though  marked  was  not  complete.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Egyptian 
Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to  the  Temple- 
■*rri.*  (Kaphall,  Hist,  of  Jexcs,  ii.  72).  Jeru- 
•alem.  though  its  name  was  fashioned  to  a 
•  iretk  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  metro- 
j-jli*  not  of  a  country  but  of  a  j»eople  ('IepoiroAij, 
i'hilo,  in  Fta/x.  §  7  ;  Lcj.  ad  Cat.  §  M),  and  the 
Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi.  9). 
The  internal  administration  of  the  Alexandrine 
•'hurch  was  independent  of  the  Sauhedrin  at 
Jerusalem;  but  respect  survived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  cau>es  which 
tended  to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form 
<  t  the  Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion 
and  philosophy  of  that  restless  city  produced  an 
effect  upon  the  people  more  powerful  than  the 
induerice  of  politic*  or  commerce.  Alexander 
himself  symbolised  the  spirit  with  which  he 
wished  to  animate  his  new  capital  by  founding 
a  temple  of  isis  side  by  side  with  the  temples  of 
the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1).  The  creeds  of 
the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in  friendly 
union;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  worship  of 
^erapisfcomp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii.  ;  Di-  t.  of  Gcotjr. 
i  p.  i>$)  was  characteristic  of  the  Creek  king- 
•lom  of  Egypt  (August,  dc  Civ.  /'</,  xviii.  6; 

wixitnu*  Acgyjitutrum  dcus).  This  catholicity 
(f  worship  was  further  combined  with  the 
spread  of  universal  learning.  The  same  mon- 
arch* who  favoured  the  worship  of  Serapis 
<Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv.  §  48)  founded  and  embel- 
liihei  the  Museum  and  Library  ;  and  part  of  the 
Library  was  deposited  in  the  Serapeum.  The 
new  faith  and  the  new  literature  led  to  a  common 
i-sue;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  necessarily  im- 
'ibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around  them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible 
">"  the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
They  presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for 
} A*t era  or  Western  development.    To  the  faith 
ai>i  conservatism  of  the  Oriental  they  united 
the  activity  and  encrev  of  the  Creek.  The 
mere  presence  of  Hellenic  culture  could  not  fail 
call  iuto  play  their  powers  of  speculation, 
»airh  were  hardly  repressed  by  the  traditional 
i*Cnli*ni  of   Palestine  (comp.  Jost,  (icsch.  d. 
Jul* *th.  pp.  293    tf.) ;    aud  the  unchanging 
^raeot  of  divine  revelation  which  they  always 
stained,   enabled    them    to   harmonize  new 
tifcueht  with  old  belief.    But  while  the  inter- 
'  -ur>*  of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  pro- 
duced the  same  general  consequences  in  any 
Alexandria    was    peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  full  effect.    The  result  of  the  con- 
;ict  of  Judaism  with  the  many  creeds  which 
*«re  enrrent  there  must  have  been  speedy  and 
powerful.     The    earliest   Creek    fragment  of 
J*wiih  writing  which  has  been  preserved  (about 
1*30 >  [Aristouulcs]  contains  large  Orphic 
'-iucutiuu-,,  which  had  been  already  moulded 


into  a  Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  if. 
Judcnth.  '570)  ;  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to 
connect  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  traditions 
with  the  Law  was  often  repeated  afterwards. 
Nor  was  this  dune  in  the  spirit  of  Lold  forgerv. 
Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the  Sibyls  appeared  to 
stand  in  some  remote  perhni  anterior  to  the 
corruptions  of  polytheism,  as  the  witnesses  of  n 
primeval  revelation  and  of  the  teaching  of 
nature,  and  thus  it  seemed  excusable  to  attribute 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines. 
The  third  book  of  the  isibyllines  («;.  B.C.  1j0)  is 
the  most  valuable  relic  of  this  pseudo-Hellenic 
literature,  and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of 
Judaism  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  wider  views 
of  the  religious  condition  of  heathendom  which 
was  opened  by  a  more  iutimate  knowledge  of 
Greek  thought;  though  the  later  Apocalypse  of 
Ezra  [Esdras,  IV'.]  exhibits  a  marked  reaction 
towards  the  extreme  exclusiveness  of  former 
times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects 
upon  the  Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  con- 
flict and  combination  ot  religious  dogmas.  The 
literary  school  of  Alexandria  was  essentially 
critical  and  not  creative.  For  the  first  time 
men  laboured  to  collect,  revise,  and  classify  all 
the  records  of  the  past.  Poets  trusted  to  their 
learning  rather  than  to  their  imagination. 
Language  became  a  study ;  and  the  legends  of 
early  mythology  were  transformed  into  philo- 
sophic mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
share  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution 
against  writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in 
Palestine,  found  no  favour  in  Egypt.  Nume- 
rous authors  adapted  the  history  of  the  Patri- 
archs, of  Moses,  aud  of  the  Kings  to  classical 
models  (Euseb.  1'raep.  I.v.  ix.  17-39.  Eupo- 
lemus,  Artajianus  (?),  Demetrius,  Aristaeus, 
Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  "a  prophet  ").  A  poem 
which  bears  the  name  of  Phocylides  gives  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  (D<inid  sec. 
LXX.t  ApjlfMj.  p.  512  f. ;  Jtomnc,  1772);  and 
several  large  fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  "  in 
which  Ezekiel  (c.  u.C  110)  dramatized  the 
Exodus,  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (/.  c), 
who  also  quotes  numerous  passages  in  heroic- 
verse  from  the  elder  I'hilo  and  Theodotus. 
This  classical  ism  of  style  was  a  symptom  aud  a 
cause  of  classicalism  of  thought.  The  same 
Aristobulus  who  gave  currency  to  the  Judaeo- 
Orphic  verses  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  the  real  source  of  Creek  philo- 
sophy (Euseb.  J'rarp.  Ev.  xiii.  12;  Clem.  Al. 
Strom,  vi.  98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  tho- 
roughly congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character; 
j  and  henceforth  it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish 
speculation  to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogic* 
which  were  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  teaching  of  the 
schools.  The  circumstances  under  which  philo- 
sophical studies  first  gained  a  footing  at  Alex- 
andria favoured  the  attempt.  For  some  time 
the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme  ;  ami  the 
issue  of  these  was  scepticism  (Matter,  Hist,  dc 
VEcole<TAhx.  iii.  1G2  tl'.).  Then  at  length  the 
clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers;  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those  splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught 
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them  to  be  content  till  they  could  pain  a  surer 
knowledge  (Wtaed.  p.  Hb).  To  the  .lew  this 
surer  knowledge  seemed  to  be  already  given; 
and  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
meaning  underlying  the  letter  of  Scripture  was 
the  grc.it  priuciple  on  which  all  his  investiga- 
tions rested.  The  facts  were  supposed  to  be 
essentially  symbolic  :  the  language  the  veil  (or 
sometimes  the  mask)  which  partly  disguised 
from  common  sight  the  truths  which  it  en- 
wrapjH'd.  In  this  way  a  twofold  object  was 
gained.  It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
.Supreme  Being  (to  or,  6  &v)  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  material  world  ;  and  to  apply 
the  narratives  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  soul.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
process  by  which  these  results  were  embodied  ; 
out,  as  in  parallel  cases,  they  seem  to  have  been 
shaped  gradually  in  the  minds  of  the  mass,  and 
not  fasnioned  at  onco  by  one  great  teacher. 
Kveu  in  the  LXX.  there  are  traces  of  an 
endeavour  to  interpret  the  anthropomorphic 
imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Skimtagixt]  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commen- 
taries of  Aristobulus  gave  some  form  aud  con- 
sistency to  the  allegoric  system.  In  the  time  of 
Philo  (lie.  20— a.D.  :.'•')  the  theological  aud 
interpretative  svstoms  were  evidently  fixed  even 
in  manv  of  their  details,  ami  he  appears  in  both 
cases  only  to  have  collected  and  expressed  the 
popular  opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation — 
the  theological  and  the  exegetical  —  Alex- 
andrianiMii  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
Apostolic  writings.  But  the  doctrines  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Alexandrine  school 
were  bv  no  means  peculiar  to  it.  The  same 
causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  wider 
views  of  Judaism  in  Kgypt,  acting  under  greater 
restraint,  produced  corresponding  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  (J/omiai) 
and  a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew 
up  within  the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  bear  a 
closer  analogy  to  the  language  of  St.  John  and 
to  the  "allegories  "  of  St.  Paul  than  the  specu- 
lations of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Rabbinic 
element  in  connexion  with  the  expression  of 
Apostolic  truth  is  often  overlooked,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was 
more  powerful  in  furthering  its  reception.  Vet 
even  when  the  function  of  Alexaudrianism  with 
regard  to  Christianity  is  thus  limited,  it  is  need- 
ful to  avoid  exaggeration.  The  preparation 
which  it  made  was  indirect  and  not  immediate. 
Philo's  doctrine  of  the  Word  (Logos)  led  men  to 
accept  the  teaching  of  St.  John,  but  not  to 
anticipate  it;  just  as  his  method  of  allegorizing 
fitted  them  to  enter  into  the  arguments  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  they  could  not 
have  foreseen  their  application. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike 
the  reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John  is  the 
similarity  of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea. 
His  treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  incon- 
sistent. He  argues  about  the  term  and  not 
about  the  reality,  and  seems  to  delight  in  the 
ambiguity  which  it  involves.  At  one  time  he 
represents  the  Ix>gos  as  the  reason  of  God  in 
which  the  archetypal  ideas  of  things  exist  (\6yos 
4vSid6eros),  at  another  time  as  the  Word  of 
God  by  which  He  makes  himself  known  to  the  | 


outward  world  (\6yos  wpo$optic6s) ;  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  Who  is  at 
once  Revcaler  and  the  Revelation,  which  U  the 
essence  of  St.  John's  teaching.  The  ides  of  the 
active  Logos  is  suggested  to  him  by  thenecoMtj 
of  withdrawing  the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  (iod 
from  man,  and  not  by  the  desire  to  brine  Goi 
to  man.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  onceire 
that  Philo  could  have  written  as  St.  John 
writes,  but  eveu  to  suppose  that  he  could  hare 
admitted  the  possibility  of  the  Incarnation  ol 
the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal  unity  of  the  L^gc* 
and  the  Messiah.  But  while  it  is  right  to  state 
in  its  full  breadth  the  op|<o»ition  between  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,'  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  the  important  office  which  the 
mystic  tiieosophv,  of  which  Philo  is  the  repre- 
sentative, fulfilled  in  preparing  for  the  appw- 
hension  of  the  highest  Christian  truth.  Without 
any  distinct  conception  of  the  |>ersonality  of  the 
Ligos,  the  tendency  of  Philo's  writings  was  to 
lead  men  to  regard  the  Logos,  at  least  in  »ome 
of  the  seuscs  of  the  term,  as  n  person ;  and 
while  he  maintained  with  devout  earnestness 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Diviue  nature,  he  de- 
scribed the  Logos  as  Divine.  In  this  manner, 
however  unconsciously,  he  prepared  the  way  kt 
the  recognition  of  a  twofold  personality  in  the 
Godhead,  and  performed  a  work  without  which 
it  may  well  appear  that  the  language  ot 
Christianity  would  have  been  unintelligible 
(com  p.  Dorner,  Die  Lehrv  tondcr  Pa  wn  C/truti, 
i.  pp.  23  sq.). 

The  allegoric  method   stands    in  the  same 
relation    to   the    spiritual    interpretation  ot 
Scripture  as  the  mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to 
the  teaching  of  St.  John.    It  was  a  preparation 
aud  not  an  anticipation  of  it.    Unless  men  hsi 
been  familiarized  in  some  such  way  with  the 
existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  it  is  diliicult  to  understand  hew 
an  A  polios  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures"  (Act* 
xviii.  24-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  have  seen  alrowt 
unmoved  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Coveuant  swept 
away,  strong  in  the  conscious  ]>ossesiion  of  it* 
spiritual  nntityi>es.    But  that  which  is  found  to 
Philo  in  isolated  fragments  combines  in  the 
N.  T.  to  form  one  great  whole.    In  the  former 
the  truth  is  affirmed  in  casual  detail*,  in  the 
latter  it  is  laid  down  in  its  broad  principle* 
which  admit  of  infinite  application  ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  patristic  interpretations  with  those  ot 
Philo  will  show  how   powerful  an  apostolic 
example  exercised  in  curbing  the  imagination  of 
later  writers.     Nor  is  this  all.    While  Philo 
regarded  that  which  was  positive  in  Judaism  a* 
the  mere  symbol  of  abstract  truths,  in  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as  the  shadow 
of  blessings  realized  (Heb.  ix.  11,  yevo/itvwr)  in 
the  presence  of  a  personal  Saviour.  History 
in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation  of  a  riddle ; 
in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked 
for  the  general  receptiou  of  Christian  doctrine 
were  also  embodied  in  a  form  of  society  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Church.    Numerous  bodies  of  ascetics  (  TKera- 


•  The  closest  analogy  to  the  teaching  of  Phil"  on  the 
I/'gofl  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Couipar? 
Heb.  »v.  12  with  Philo,  Quia  rrr.  div.  kacrci^  $  J«. 
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petkie),  especially  on  the  borders  of  Like 
Msreotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  cease- 
lew  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the  Essencs, 
who  present  the  corresjwnding  phase  in  Pales- 
tinian life,  they  abjured  society  and  labour,  and 
tften  forgot,  us  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of 
csturc  iu  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden 
wisdom  uf  the  Scriptures  (Philo,  de  Yit.  Con- 
UmfJ.  throughout).  The  description  which 
WiUo  gives  of  their  occupation  and  character 
seemed  t<>  Eusehius  to  present  so  clear  an  image 
<<f  Christiau  virtues  that  he  claimed  them  as 
Christians;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
">me  «.f  the  forms  of  monasticism  were  shaped 
upon  the  model  of  the  Thernpeutae  (Luseb. 
//.  E.  ii.  10). 

According  to  the  common  legend  (Euseb.  /.  c.) 
St.  Mark  first  "preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt, 
and  f  iunded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  5econd  century  the 
number  of  Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have 
h*«rn  very  1-irge,  and  the  great  leaden  of 
Gnosticism  who  arose  there  (Basilides,  Valen- 
tinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms  of  Alex- 
andrine speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gn>wtici>m,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical 
school,  the  development  of  Xeo-Platonism,  the 
various  phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong 
to  th-  history  of  the  Church  and  to  the  history 
of  philosophy.  To  the  last  Alexandria  fulfilled 
its  mission  ;'  and  we  still  owe  much  to  the 
spirit  of  its  great  teachers,  which  iu  biter  ages 
struggled,  not  without  success,  against  the 
>t*rner  systems  of  the  West. 

[In  the  face  of  the  general  acceptance  of 
Alexandrine  syncretism,  a  somewhat  opjwsite 
view  is  taken  by  lienouf  (lliUjert  Lectures,  1879, 
pp.  246-248),  who  denies  that  Alexandria  was 
•  ■f  any  importance  "as  a  medium  of  interchange 
of  ideas  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
worlds."  Alexandrine  thought,  he  maintains, 
was  free  from  Oriental  intim-nce  ;  Alexandrine 
philcsophen  were  either  ignorant  or  con- 
temptuous of  Oriental  ideas,  and  of  the 
Egyptian  language  and  literature.  He  quotes 
>l.  Ampere,  "Alexandre  fut  tres  greeque,  asses 
juive  et  presquc  point  egyptiennc  "  {Heme  des 
Ikrux  Mondes,  Sept.  1840,  p.  735),  and  suj>- 
ports  his  view  by  pointing  out  that  down  to 
the  Koman  times  there  had  been  no  commercial 
communication  between  Alexandria  ami  the 
distant  East,  the  Indian  traffic  passing  through 
the  Golf  of  Akaba,  and  being  conveyed  to  the 
Mediterranean  either  by  Palmyra  and  Antioch 
or  by  Petra  and  Gaza  (quoting  Renaud,  "Sur 
le  rovaiimu  de  la  Mesene  ct  de  la  Kharasi-ne," 
;n  the  Jfem.  da  V Acad,  des  Inscr.  t.  xxiv.  pt.  2, 
p.  215  ;  and  Lumbrox,  Rcchcrches  sur  P&imomie 
ytUtipte  de  P EjypU  sous  les  Layides,  chap.  vi. 
on  Commerce). — R.] 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable 
in  the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  with 
copious  references  to  it :  Matter,  Ilistoire  de 
r£.ole  <f  Alexandrie,  2nd  edit.,  Paris,  1840; 
A.  F.  Dahne,  (Jesehichtliehe  Darstelluny  tier 
Jidise/*-AlexaHdrinisehen  Hcli  iiotiS'Dhih>S"phirt 
Halle,  18.34  ;  A.  F.  Gfrorer,  Philo  utul  die 
JmdiK.'i-AJrTfindrmuu-/te  Th-osophie,  Stuttgart, 
1835.  To  these  may  be  added  H.  Ewald,  History 
«/  W,  vol.  v.  22.$  sq.;  J.  M.  Jost,  Gesch.  des 
JmdadAums,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  sq.,  388  sq.  ; 


'  A.  Neander,  History  of  Christian  Church,  vol.  i. 

<Jl>  sq.,  Eng.  tr.,  1847  ;  Prof.  Jowett,  J'hilo  and 
j  St.  J'anl,  St.  PauPs  Ejiistics  to  the  Thcssalonians, 
'  &c,  Loudon,  1855,  i.  303  tr".    And  for  the  later 

Christian  history :  H.  F.  Guericke,  I>c  SehJd 

Alexindritui   Catechcticd,  Halis,  1825;  Hascl- 

bach,  De  S-h  /id,  quae  Alex,  jioruit,  CatcehetU-d, 
j  part  i.,  Stettin,  1»26;  cf.  Matter.  H.  de  PEcole 
!  d'Alex.  lS'jo.  For  Alexandrian  Gnosticism  and 
j  allegory,  cf.  Baur's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  pt.  iii. 
,  chap,  i.,  Eng.  tr.  (Williams  and  Norgate). 
1  In  recent  literature  the  general  subject  has 
|  been  very  fully  discussed.  Special  mention  may 
I  here  be  made  of  Herzfeld's  Gesch.  de*  Volte's 

Israel,  Bd.  iii.  ;  Griitz,  Geseh.  d<  r  Jttden,  Bd. 

iii.  3  ;  Hausrath,  Setttestaiiu  nt/ii  he  Xcitysehtr. 
>  Bd.  ii.  i»  1-145,  Stanleys  Jevish  Church,  Let. 

xlvii. ,  Sehurcr's  Vetch.'  d.  Jad.  lid.  ii.  493  sq. 
|  (I88»i). 

For  Alexandrine  religious  thought,  see  also 
Zeller,  Hie  J'hilosophie  der  Griechctt,  &c,  iii. 
2,  338-418  (1881);  Li|*ius,  Alcxatulr.  Heli- 
yionjihilrjs.,  in  Sehenkel's  HiM  Isxinm  :  and 
socially  for  Philo's  treatment  of  the  I.ogos, 
Heinze,  Die  Lehre  torn  Ishjos  in  tier  yrioh. 
!  Philo*.,  1872;  Soulier,  La  doctrine  du  Lo>jns 
ehez  Philon  tP Alexandrie,  1S70;  Ligbtfoot.  St. 
1'nuPs  Epistle  to  the  C<>lossians,  note  ou  i.  15; 
Westcott,  Gospel  tuvordiny  to  St.  ./««A«,  hit  rod. 
xv.-xviii.,  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
(iosjkIs,  chap.  iii. ;  Bigg.  The  Christian  Pla- 
tonists  of  Alcrawlruty  p.  14,  &c.  :  Drummond's 
Phito-Jiulacus*  [B.  F.  W.]  [R.] 

ALEXANDRIANS,  THK(oi  'AAcfcutym). 

1  1.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  (3  Mace, 
ii.  30,  iii.  21).  2.  Alexandrini.  The  Jewish 
colonists  of  that  city,  who  were  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  had  a  syna- 
gogue at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1*  .  [A  LEX  AN - 
DMA.]  [W  A.  W.] 

ALGUM  or  ALMUCi  TREES  (D^l^f. 

ulijummiin ;    D^dSk,    almuyyiin :  {vAAotrcAc- 

IC17TO,  A.      Trt\tKrjrd,  B.  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12;  £. 
irtiiKtva;  Hyn  t  thyitui,  iiyna  pinea).    There  can 
be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
although,  according  to  Celsius  (flicrob.  i.  173), 
some  doubted  it.    The  same  author  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  different  trees,  each  one  of 
which   has  been  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to 
represent  the  aLftnn  or  almuy  tree  of  Scripture. 
Mention  of  the  almuy  is  made  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12 
(alyum  in  2  Ch.  ix.  10,  1 1 )  as  having  been  brought 
in  great  plenty  from  Ophir,  together  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet  of  Hiram,  for 
Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  musical  instruments.     "The  king 
j  made  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  for  the  house  of 
I  the  Lord,  anil  for  the  king's  house,  harps  also  and 
f  psalteries   for   singers ;   there  came   no  such 
|  almug-trees,  uor  were  seen  unto  this  day"  (1  K. 
'  /.  c).    In  2  Ch.  ii.  8  (though  m>t  in  1  K.  v.  ♦">), 
Solomon- — by   an  intelligible  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the   Chronicler  —  is  represented  as 
desiring  Hiram  to  Rend  him  "cedar-trees,  fir- 
'  trees,  and   algum-trees  out  of  Lebanon  "(cp. 
j  Speakers  Comm.,  note  /.  <•.).    From  the  passage 


«»  Alexandria  occurs  in  the  VulR»te  by  an  ernT  for 
No-Aimnon  [No-Aximon],  Jer.  xlvi.  Z5  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  14, 
i  15. 16 ;  Nah.  UL  b. 
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in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  that  almug-trees  came  t 
from  Ophir.     No  information  can  be  deduced  | 
from  the  readings  of  the  LXX.,  which  explains 
the  Hebrew   word  bv  "  hewn  wood "  (1  K. 
x.  It,  B.),  "unhewn  wood"  {ibid.  A.),   and  I 
"  pine-wood  "  (2  Ch.  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  1 1).    The  ' 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  Ch.  ix. 
read  liijtui  th>jiiui ;  but  in  2  Ch.  ii.  8  follows 
the  LXX.,  and  has  liana  pinca. 

Interpreter  are  greatly  perplexed  as  to  what 
kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the  words  aUjummim 
and  almw]>]i»t.  The  Chaldee  and  the  Arabic 
interpretations,  with  Munster,  A.  Montanus, 
Deodatus,  Xoldius,  Tigurinus.  retain  the  original 
word,  as  do  the  A.  V.  and  Ii.  V.  in  all  the  three 
passages.  We  may  notice  the  conjectures  of  the 
chief  modern  writers  on  the  subject.  Against 
the  first  four  given  below,  objections  have  been 
raised.  (1.)  .Some  maintain  that  the  thyina* 
wood  ( Thuya  articulata)  is  signified  by  at<jwn. 
This  wood,  as  is  well  knowu,  was  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans,  who  used  it  for  the  doors  of 
temples,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  purposes ;  for 
the  citron-wood  of  the  ancients  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  thuya.  (The  word  occurs  in 
Rev.  xviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Romans  ac- 
counts for  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  the 
passages  quoted  above.  But  the  T/ai/a  articulata 
is  indigenous  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is 
not  found  in  Asia ;  and  few  geographers  will 
be  found  to  identify  the  ancient  Ophir  with 
any  port  on  the  N*  African  coast.  [Orilin.] 
(2.)  Not  more  happy  is  the  opinion  of  L>r.  Kitto, 
that  the  deod-ir  is  the  tree  probably  designated 
by  the  term  almug  (Pict.  liibl.,  note  on  2  Ch.). 
On  this  subject  Sir  J.  Hooker,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  says,  "  The  deodar  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  never  could  have 
been  exported  from  Himalaya."  (3.)  The  late 
Dr.  Royle,  with  more  reason,  is  inclined  to 
decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  (Santalum 
album  ;  see  Cyd.  Bib.  Lit.,  art.  Algura  ").  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  deliciously 
fragrant  in  the  parts  near  to  the  root.  It  is 
luuch  used  in  the  manufacture  of  work-boxes, 
cabinets,  and  other  ornaments.  (4.)  The  Rabbis  b 
understand  a  wood  commonly  call  brasil,  in 
Arabic  albaccam,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  used  in 
dyeing."  This  appears  to  be  the  bukkum  (Caes- 
atjiina  sappan),  a  tree  allied  to  the  Brazil-wood 
of  modern  commerce,  and  found  in  India;  and 
many  of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  coral 
{i.e.  Yoral-wood)  by  the  word  almwj,  the  name 
no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  colour  of  the 

»  Thuja  appears  to  be  u  corruj  tlon  of  Thya,  from 
6uu,  "  I  sacrifice,"  the  wood  having  been  used  in 
.sacrifices.  Thuja  vcidentalit  is  the  well-known  ever- 
green, "arbor  vitae." 

*  U.  Salomon  Ik-n  Melek,  1  K.  x.  11,  and  It.  Dav. 
Kinichi,  'l  Ch.  Ii.  *.  "Alumnmim  est  quod  almyggim, 
wrbor  rubris  colori*  dicta  Arahuui  lingua  iiltxiccam, 
vulgo  bratilia."  See  (Vlsius  who  wonders  that  the 
tonn  "  Brazil-wood  "  {Lignum  Oratilimsf)  should  be 
uanied  by  one  who  live!  30(i  years  I  *  fore  the  discovery 
of  America  ;  but  the  word  hranil  also  =  red  colour. 
Cf.  Itos'  tmi.  not.  of  MM.  p.  -2VJ,  Morren's  note. 

"  ^fiJ.  lignum  arboris  magnae.  follis  amygdallnU, 

cujus  decocto  tingitur  color  ruhicundus  sen  pseudo- 
purpiireus—  lignum  hrosillum — ftiam,  color  ejus  tinc- 
turam  refcrens  (Golius,  Arab.  l*x.  s.  v.  bakkam). 


wood.  ('>.)  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  these  rabbinical  interpretations,  and  the 
most  probable  of  all  the  attempts  to  identify 
the  almug  is  that  first  proposed  by  Celsiu.* 
(JltenA  i.  172),  viz.  that  the  red  sandal-wood 
(Ptcrocarpns  santalinus)  may  be  the  kind  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word.  So  also  Rawiiu*on  iu 
Speaker's  Comm.  on  1  K.  x.  11.  Oettli  (in 
Strack  u.  Ziickler,  Kijf.  Komm.  on  2  Ch.  ii.  7) 
indicates  sandal-wood  simply,  without  specifica- 
tion of  colour. 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lefjuminonae,  ami  sub-order  Papilionacrae,  is  a 
native  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very 
heavy,  hard,  and  fine-grained,  aud  of  a  beautiful 
garnet  colour,  as  auy  one  may  see  who  has 
observed  the  medicinal  preparation,  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender,  which  is  coloured 
by  the  wood  of  the  red  sandal-tree.  Dr.  Lee 
Heb.  g.  v.  "  Algummim "),  identifying 
Ophir  with  some  seaport  of  Ceylon,  following 
Bochart  (Oiatuian,  i.  4G)  herein,  thinks  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wood  in  question 
must  be  either  the  Kalanji  ud  of  Ceylon  or  the 
sandal- wood  (Pterocarpus  santalinus)  of  India. 
The  Kalanji  ud,  which  apparently  is  some  species 
of  Pteroavpus,  was  particularly  esteemed  and 
sought  after  for  the  manufacture  of  lyres  and 
musical  instruments,  as  Dr.  has  proved  bv 
quotations  from  Arabic  and  Persian  works.  In 
fact  he  says  that  the  Eastern  lyre  is  termed  the 
ud,  perhaps  because  made  of  this  sort  of  wood. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  Hiller'f 
(Ilierophyt.  pt.  i.p.  10G)derivation  from  two  words 
supposed  to  mean  "drops  of  gum  "  is  untenable. 
Other  etymologies  that  have  been  suggested 
may  be  seen  in  Celsius,  Jiicroh.  i.  172  .«•/.: 
Salmasius,  Hyl.  Iatr.  p.  120,  b;   Castell.  l.<x, 

Hcpt.  s.  v.  Dl&t  The  word  is  evidentlv 
foreign.  Oesenius  connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit 
mic'ata  (the  Arab.  art.  prefixed),  satulai-ux*.*K 
but  the  Sanskrit  word  is  of  doubtful  existence, 
and  uncertainty  rests  also,  according  to  Both- 
lingk,  upon  auothcr  S.m.>krit  word,  ralyu,  r>il- 
auk  a,  with  which  Lassen  compared  it,  givini 
to  it  the  meaning  of  s  mdal-uo-id  (see  MY." 

s.  t.  D^D^X).  Josephus,  though  not  naming 
the  almug-tree  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §  1),  makes  special 
mention  of  a  tree  not  unlike  pine,  which  wa> 
imported  by  Solomon,  but  which  he  is  careful 
to  warn  us  not  to  confuse  with  the  pine-trees 
knowu  to  the  merchants  of  his  time.  "Those 
we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says,  "  were  in  nppear- 
nnce  like  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree,  but  were 
whiter  and  more  shining."  This  description  i* 
too  vague  to  allow  us  even  to  conjecture  what 
he  means.  On  the  whole,  the  nrguments  are 
in  favour  of  the  red  sandal-wood  being  the 
algum  of  the  0.  T.  [W.         [H.  B.  T.] 

ALl'AII.  [AlvaH.] 

ALI'AN.  [Alvax.] 

ALIEN.  [STItAXGLR.] 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  ha< 
been  defined  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance 
with  its  etymology,  as  "a  representation  of  one 
thing  which  is  intended  to  excite  the  repre- 
sentation of  another  thing;"  the  first  represen- 
l  tation  being  consistent  with  itself,  but  requiring, 
1  or  being  capable  of  admitting,  a  moral  and 
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jf-iritu.il  interpretation   over   an!   above  its 
literal  sense.    An  allegory  has  been  incorrectly 
considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened  or  sustained 
metaphor,  or  a  continuation  ot'  metaphors,  as  by 
Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
m<tiphor  as  parable  to  simile.    Hut  the  two 
figures  are  quite  distinct ;  no  sustained  meta- 
phor, or  succession  of  metaphors,  can  constitute 
an  allegory,  and  the  interpretation  of  allegory 
Jiffcrs  from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do 
net  with  words  but  things.    In  every  allegory 
there  is  a  twofold  sense,  the  immediate  or  his- 
toric, which  is  understood  from  the  words,  and 
the  ultimate,  which  is   concerned    with  the 
things  signified  by  the  words.    The  allegorical 
interpretation  is  uot  of  the  words,  but  of  the 
taints  signified  by  them  (cp.  Luke  viii.  11,  &c.  ; 
-  Sim.  xii.   1-14);   and  not  only  may,  but 
actually  docs,  coexist  with  the  literal  interpre- 
tation in  erery  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  j>ossible  or 
real.    An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
•Jal.  ir.  24,  where  the  Apostle  gives  an  allegori- 
cal interpretation  to  the  historical  narrative  of 
Hagar  and  Sarah;  not  treating  that  narrative 
w  an  allegory  in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead 
k.«  to  suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a  deeper 
sense  than  is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  repre- 
sentation, as  "  containing  an  allegory  "  (R.  V.). 

In  j<wv  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made 
'»  the  principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable 
■  f  the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv. 
11-32)  In  mixed  allegory  the  allegorical  nar- 
rative either  contains  some  hint  of  its  applica- 
tion, as  Ps.  Ixxx.,  or  the  allegory  and  its  inter- 
pretation are  combined,  as  in  John  xv.  1-8 ; 
hut  this  last  passage  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
-•sample  of  a  metaphor 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  is  laid  down  by  Dean  Trench  {On  the 
f'W£»i,  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
essence.  "In  the  allegory,"  he  says,  "  there  is 
»n  interpretation  of  the  thing  signifying  and 
the  thing  signified,  the  qualities  and  properties 
'f  the  nrst  being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the 
two  thus  blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept 
•]uit*  distinct  and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  parable."  According  to  this,  there 
:«  no  such  thing  as  pure  allegory  as  above 
defined.  [\V.  A.  W.j 

Allegory  (&AAo  iyofHvav)  has  its  position 
and  history  in  Biblical  Hermcneutics.  This  is 
traced,  and  may  be  followed  with  much  profit, 
jq  Hamburger,  RE.7  Abth.  ii.  s.  n.  Allejoeie ;  in 
Herzog.  HE* ;  and  Wetzer  u.  Wclte's  K.  Lex. 
••  n.  Hcriner*eutikt  DPtiische.  Cp.  also  Farrar's 
Ui<t.  of  Interpretation,  Index,  *.  n.  "Alle- 
^ "  [F.] 

ALLELU'IA  ('AAATjAoyia ;  Alleluii),  so 
"Tit  ten  in  Rev.  xix.  7  foil.,  or  more  properly 

"  praise  ye  Jehovah," 
-*  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  civ.  .'{."»,  cv 
*">,  cvu,  cxi.  1,  cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1  (cp.  Ps.  cxiii. 
^.  etv.  18,  rxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms  from 
cxiii.  to  cxviii.  were  usually  called  by  the  Jews 
the  Hallel,  though  some  have  applied  the  name 
hr  preference  to  Psalms  cxxxiv.-vii.  These 
fsalms  were  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at 
the  ftxsi  of  Dedication  and  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  feaat  of  Weeks  and  the  feast  of  the 


Passover.  [Hosanna.]  In  later  times,  New 
Year's  day  and  the  day  of  Atonement  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  seasons  in  deference  to  the 
grave  character  of  these  days  as  "days  of  judg- 
ment", and  the  same  exclusion  applied  to  the 
feast  of  Purim.  At  the  Passover  Pss.  cxiii.  and 
cxiv.,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel  (the 
former  only  according  to  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai),  were  sung  before  the  feast,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  its  termination,  after  drinking  the 
last  cup.  The  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  30)  sung  by 
Christ  and  His  disciples  after  the  last  supper  i» 
supjvosed  to  have  been  the  great  Hallel,  which 
seems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  feast"  (cp. 
Hamburger,  HE.  fitr  MM  u.  Tilmud,  Abth.  ii. 
.v.  r.  "  Hallel  ").  The  literal  moaning  of  "  Halle- 
lujah "  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of 
the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found  in 
the  last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks 
of  being  intended  for  use  in  the  Temple-service; 
the  words  "praise  ye  Jehovah"  being  taken  up 
by  the  full  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the  great 
hymn  of  triumph  in  heaven  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  the  Apostle  in  vision  heard  the 
multitude  in  chorus  like  the  voice  of  mighty 
thundering  burst  forth,  "Alleluia,  for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigueth,"  responding  to  the 
voice  which  came  out  of  the  throne,  saying, 
"Praise  our  God.  all  ye  His  servants,  anil  ye 
that  fear  Him.  both  small  and  great"  (Rev.  xix. 
!-<>).  In  this,  ns  in  the  offering  of  incense 
(Rev.  viii.),  there  is  allusion  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple,  as  the  Apostle  had  often  witnessed  it  in 
its  fading  grandeur.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ALLIANCES.     In  the  time  of  Abraham 
alliances  with  foreigners  were  not  forbidden. 
At  Mamie  he  had  his  "confederates"  among 
the  chiefs  of  Canaan  ((Jen.  xiv.  13);  and  his 
alliance  with  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen. 
xxi.  22),  renewed  by  Isaac  ((Jen.  xxvi.  2(5),  is  a 
model  of  primitive  simplicity  and  trustfulness. 
|  Presently  this  permission  was  withdrawn,  and 
I  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in 
Palestine   connexions   between  them  and  the 
surrounding  nations  were  forbidden  (Lev.  xviii. 
3,  4,  xx.  22,  23).    The  geographical  position  of 
tiieir  country,  the  peculiarity  of  their  institu- 
|  tions,  and  the  prohibitions  against  intercourse 
I  with  the  idolatrous  Canaanites  smd  other  heathen 
nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclusive 
and  isolated  state.    But  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were 
brought  more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and 
alliances  became  essential  to  the  security  of 
their  commerce.    Solomon  concluded  two  im- 
portant treaties  chiefly  f«»r  commercial  pur- 
1  j>oses :  the  first  was  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  ; 
'  and,  if  principally  with  the  view  of  obtaining 

*  Historically  the  introduction  of  the  Hallel  into  the 
synagogal  aenlcc  Is  traced,  according  to  the  Rabbinic 

!  teachers  of  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.  A.O.,  to  the  men  of 
the  day*  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  t\h<>  instituted  its  use 

I  in  commemoration  of  great  deliverance*  from  grent 
sufferings  and  sorrows.  It  was  easy  to  go  further  and 
base  the  idea  upon  the  "  Hallel  "  of  a  Moses  and  Israel 
after  their  passage  through  the  Red  .Sea.  of  a  Joshua 
and  Israel  after  their  battles  with  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
of  a  Deborah  and  Barak  after  the  victory  over  Sisera, 
of  an  Anani.ts,  Misael.  and  Azarias  after  their  deliver- 

,  ance  from  the  king  of  Babylon. 
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materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection  of  the 
Temple,  ami  afterwards  for  the  supply  of  ship- 
builders and  sailors  (I  K.  v.  2-1-',  ix.  27),  it 
was  also  a  general  league  of  amity  (cp.  the 
rebuke  to  Tyre  in  Amos  i.  9):  the  second  was 
with  Pharaoh,  king  of  E^ypt,  and  was  cemented 
by  his  mnrriage  with  a  princess  of  the  royal 
family  (1  K.  iii.  1);  by  this  he  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  that  couutry  (1  K.  x.  28,  '29).  After 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  political  alliances 
(as  distinguished  front  the  lameutable  matri- 
monial alliances,  <-.-/.  1  K.  xi.  1-8,  xvi.  31) 
w<-re  of  an  otleiiMve  and  defensive  nature  :  they 
had  their  origin  partly  in  the  internal  disputes 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Judith  and  Israel,  and  partly 
in  the  position  which  these  countries  held  rela- 
tively to  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great 
Eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on 
the  other.  The  fresh  light  from  the  ancient 
monuments  cast  upon  the  Jewish  scant  historical 
records  enables  us  to  account  for,  and  sometimes 
correct,  views  upon  the  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  formed  between  these  peoples.  Thus 
the  invasion  of  Suishak  iu  Kehoboam's  reign— 
directed  as  it  was  against  the  northern  as  well 
as  the  southern  kingdom — can  no  longer  be 
claimed  as  an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who 
had  previously  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  K. 
xi.  40,  xii.  2.  xiv.  2.">).  Each,  however,  of  these 
monurchs  sought  a  connexion  with  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which  side  Israel 
was  particularly  assailable  (1  K.  xv.  19) :  but  Asa 
ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the  active  co- 
operation of  llcnha  lad  against  Baashafl  K.  xv. 
16-20).  Another  policy,  induced  probably  by 
the  encroachini;  spirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms 
under  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  main- 
tained until  the  end  of  Ahab's  dynasty:  it 
occasional  Iv  extended  to  commercial  operations 
(2  Ch.  xx.'  :Ui).  The  alliance  ceased  in  Jehu's 
reign  :  war  broke  out  shortly  after  between 
Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II.:  each  nation  looked 
for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition  was  formed 
lwtween  Rezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  on  the 
one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-pilescr  king  of 
Assyria  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  j-9).  by  this 
means  an  opening  was  atl'<>rded  to  the  advances 
of  the  Assyrian  power:  and  the  kingdoms  of 
I-.ael  and  Judah,  as  they  were  successively 
tttacked,  nought  the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  strongly  interested  in  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  Jews  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Thus 
Hosiiea  made  a  treaty  with  So  (Sevcchus,  the 
Shabak  of  the  2jth'  Dynasty  ),  and  rebelled 
against  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4):  Hezekiah 
adopted  the  same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sen- 
nacherib (Is.  xxx.  2).  In  neither  case  was  the 
alliance  productive  of  much  good:  the  Israelites 
were  abandoned  by  So:  in  Hezekiah**  case,  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  defeated  at  Altaku  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  campaign  of  iu\  701,  Judah 
was  overrun  by  the  Assyrian  soldiery,  and  heavy 
tribute  exacted.  Eater  on,  when  a  fresh  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  and  a  jwissible 
junction  of  Ids  own  forces  with  those  of  Tir- 
hakah  might  have  tempted  Hezekiah  to  a  fresh 
alliance,  he  was  taught  by  Isaiah  to  ally  himself 
to  God  as  the  only  defence  against  the  Assyrian 
(<  ]>.  Driver,  /.vjiVi,  ch.  vii.).  The  weak  condition 


of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Dynasty 
left  Judah  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians, 
who  under  Esarhaddon  subdued  the  cetir.trr, 
and  by  a  conciliatory  policy  secured  the  adhesion 
of  Manasseh  and  his  successors  to  hU  side  against 
Egypt  (2  Ch.  xxxiii.  11-13).  It  was  apparently 
us  an  ally  of  the  Babylonians  that  Josiah,  ninety 
years  later,  resisted  the  advance  of  Medio  (2  Ch. 
xxxv.  2u).  His  defeat,  however,  anil  the  check 
to  the  Babylonian  troops,  made  the  Jews  the 
subjects  of 'Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar's  hrst  ex- 
pedition against  Jerusalem  was  eontemporaceoui 
with,  and  probably  fn  consequence  of.  the  ex- 
pedition of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians  (2  K. 
xxiv.  1;  Jer.  xlvi.  2):  and  lastly  Zedekiah's 
rebellion  was  nceomjwtnied  with  a  renewal  cf 
the  alliance  with  Egypt  (Ezek.  xvii.  15).  A 
temporary  relief  appears  to  have  been  atforJeJ 
by  the  advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  11), 
but  it  was  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  Jewish  independence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence  JucLu 
Maccabacus  sought  an  alliance  with  tiie  Romans 
who  were  then  gaiuing  an  ascendency  in  the 
East,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  sutr 
of  Syria  (1  Mace,  viii.;  Joseph  Ant  xii.  U',  §0). 
this  alliance — the  terms  of  which  were  graven 
on  brass  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome- 
was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  1  ;  Ant. 
.xiii.  o,  §8)  and  by  Simon  (1  Mace,  xv  IT; 
Ant.  xiii.  7,  §3):  on  the  latter  occasion  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Jews  was  recognised  and  for- 
mally notified  to  the  neighbouring  nations  B.CU'1 
(1  Mace.  xv.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  t  friendly 
nature  were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  an  impression  that 
they  came  of  a  common  stock  ( 1  Mace.  xii.  2, 
xiv.  20  ;  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10,  xiii.  .">,  §  8).  The 
Roman  alliance  was  again  renewed  by  Hvrcanu-s 
B.C.  128  (Ant.  xiii.  9,^  §  2),  after  his  defeat  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  the  losses  he  had  *ui- 
taiued  were  repaired.  This  alliance,  however, 
ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
the  Jews :  the  rival  claims  of  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus  having  been  referred  "to  Potnpey, 
n.c.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  >:f 
placing  the  country  under  tribute  (Ant.  xiv  4. 
§4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sove- 
reignty by  the  Roman  Senate,  actiDg  under  the 
advice  of  M.  Antony  (Ant.  xiv.  14,  §  5). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended 
with  various  religious  rites:  a  victim  was  slain 
and  divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  trie 
contracting  parties  passed,  invoking  imprecation* 
of  a  similar  destruction  upon  him  who  should 
break  the  terms  of  the  alliance  (("Jen.  xv.  I": 
cf.  Liv.  i.  24):  hence  the  expression  fP^S  fP2 
(=  SpKta  rifwtiv,  /W»i.«  were),  to  make  (lit,  to 
ait)  a  treaty;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term 

Flbx  (lit.  imprroitiou)  for  a  covenant.  That 

this  custom  was  maintained  to  a  late  period 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally 
speaking,  the  oath  alone  is  mentioned  in  the 
contracting  of  alliances,  either  between  nntions 
(Josh.  ix.  I.j)  or  individuals  (Gen.  xxvi.  2fs 
xxxi.  53;  2  K.  xi.  4;  1  Mace.  xv.  17).  The 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  /.  c. ; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20>  Salt,  « 
symbolical  of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  it  was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii. 
13),  and  probably  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at 
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hospitable  entertainments  ;  hence  the  expression 
-corenant  of  salt"  (Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Ch. 
xiii.  5),  Occasionally  a  pillar  or  a  heap  of 
stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  alliance 
(Geu.  xxxi.  52),  a  c  as  torn  prevalent  among  the 
Assyrians  also.  Presents  were  also  sent  by  the 
partv  soliciting  the  alliance  (I  K.  xv.  18;  Is. 
xxx.O,  1  Mace  xv  18).  The  fidelity  of  the 
Jews  to  their  engagements  was  conspicuous  at 
all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very 
severe  punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ;  Exek.  xvii. 
16>  [W.  L.  li.]  [F.] 

AL  LOM  (B.  'AAAt^,  A.  'AlK<iv ,  Malmnn), 
1  Esd.  v  34.  The  same  as  Ami  or  Amox. 
Cp.  Ezra  ii.  57  ;  Neh.  vii.  59.    [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AL'LON  (f&K  or  fk$),  a  large  strong  tree 
«^f  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges. 
Tlu  *.  51,  103,  Stanley,  A  pp.  §  76).  The  word 
is  found  in  two  names  in  the  topography  of 
Palestine. 

1.  Allon,  more  accurately  Elo.v,  j V$  * 
(D*33TV3;  B.  M*>Ai  teal  Btctnitlv,  A  Vli\Kwv 

k.  B*<Tfrayin ;  Eton),  a  place  named  among  the 
cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Probably  the 
more  correct  construction  is  to  take  it  with 
the  following  word,  Le.  either  (R.  V.)  "the  oak 
in  Zaanannhc,"  or — treating  the  3  as  part  of 
the  word  (II.  V  marg.) — the  oak  (or  terebinth)  of 
Bt.zaanan.Him.  In  the  former  case,  the  place 
ought  possibly  derive  its  name  Zaanannim  from 
some  nomad  tribe  or  wanderers  (see  the  verb  in 
Is.  xxxiii.  '20).  Such  a  tribe  were  the  Kenites, 
and  in  connexion  with  them  the  place  is  again 
named  in  Judg.  iv.  ll,b  with  the  additional 
definition  of  "  by  Kedesh  "  (of  Naphtali).  The 
latter  view  (see  Dillmann  on  Josh.  xix.  33)  is, 
however,  favoured  by  the  absence  of  the  article  be- 
fore p^K.  In  this  e.i*e  it  would  be  better  to  read, 
as  in  Judg.  iv.  11  (Cethib),  D»3TX3,  DU'annim. 
The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulgate,  renders  here 
"the  plain  of  Zaanaim."  [R.  V.  as  above ;  B.  tws 
Spvbs  (A.  xpbt  ipvv)  TrKtovtKTovvTtnv  (thinking 
of  to  be  ..Dirt  'ns).]   [Elon.]  (See  Stanley, 

p.  340l  note.)  [G.]    [S.  R.  I).] 

2.  Allo.v-da'ciiuth  (TU33  ffpH';  R.  V. 
AlUyn-B<v ruth  =  "  oak  of  weeping;"  and  so 
8a.\aros  ir«v$ovi ;  Quercus  rictus),  the  tree  under 
which  Rebekah's  nurse,  Deborah,  was  buried 
u  beneath  Bethel  "(Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Ewald  (Gesch. 
ii  a.  29)  believes  the  "  oak  of  Tabor  "  (I  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.     jdain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 

of,  this  tree;  "Tabor"  being  possibly 


a  merely  dialectical  change  from  "  Deborah  :  " 
he  would  further  identify  it  with  the  "  palm-tree 
of  Deborah  "  (Judg.  iv.'  5).  See  also  Stanley, 
pp.  143,  220.  [G.]  [W.] 

AL'LON  (P^K  ;  B.  'Afuiv,  A.  'AWuv; 
Alfon).  A  Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Zirza,  a  prince 
of  that  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Ch.  iv. 
37).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ALMO'DAD  (TflDSx  ;  'EKfiwSdS  ;  Ehm- 
dad),  named  first,  in  order,  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  20 ;  1  Ch.  i.  20  [B. 
omits]),  and  thus  as  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab 
tribe.  His  settlements  must  be  looked  for,  in 
common  with  those  of  the  other  descendants 
of  Joktan,  in  the  Arabian  peninsula;  aud  his 
name  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudad,  the  word  being  one  of  those 
proper  names  that  admit  of  the  article  being 
prefixed),  a  famous  personage  in  Aral  una  his- 
tory, the  reputed  father  of  Islnnael's  Arab  wife, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Joktanitc  tribe  Jurhum 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  older,  or  first, 
Jurhum),  which,  coming  from  the  Yemen, 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekka,  ami 
intermarried  with  the  Ishmaelites.  The  name 
of  Mudid  was  peculiar  to  Jurhum,  and  borne 
by  several  of  its  chiefs  (Caussin  de  Perceval, 
Essai  stir  VHist.  des  Arabt's,  i.  33  sty.,  10*, 
and  195  seq.).  Gesenius  (/.fjr.,  ed.  Tregolle>, 
in  1(k:)  says,  "  If  there  were  an  ancient  error 

in  reading  (for  HID^N),  we  might  compare 

Morad,  or  ^J^*  the   uamc   of  a 

tribe  living  in  a  mountainous  region  of  Arabia 
Felix,  near  Zabid."  Dillmann  ('vYn.  1.  c),  D.  II. 

Miiller,  and  Halevy  take  to  be  t lie  name  of 
God  (as  often  in  Sabaean  names),  and.  deriving 
TIO  from  "IT,  render  God  is  One  to  be  lured  or  Gml 
loves  (see  MY.10  s.  n.).    Others  have  suggested 


of  V.  d.  Hooght,  and 

of  Walton's  Polyglott ;  but  the  best  authorities  have  as 
above  (De  Koswi,  Var.  Ijtctt.  Supplem.  p.  35). 

*  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  tbls  fHissatw  by 
*ui*  plain  (HCf*0)  of  the  pools"  connecting 

with  a  late  Hob.  word  Q»rV3  (Bet'aim) 
:  tanks  or  pnols  (see  Kimchi  i.  J. ;  Levy,  Chald. 
VS. ».  t.  -V/TWi?.  s.  v.  0»tf¥3).  upon  which 

•(•emulations  respecting  the  character  of  the  locality 
h»Te  t*en  based  (Ew.Id,  JRW.  11.  52).  " Plain"  is 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  rendering  of  'tf  in  the 
Targum  (cp.  "  the  plains  of  Moreh  ").  [S.  R.  D.] 

*  The  Sam.  Version,  according  to  its  customary 
mrdfrinR  or  AHon.  bas  here  niVD3  TCO.  "  «»• 

See 


»,  but,  npart  from  j>hil  'logical  objections, 

the  well-known  tribes  of  this  stock  are  ol* 
Ishmaelite  descent.  Bochart  (Vhnicif,  it.  10) 
thinks  that  Almodad  may  be  traced  in  the  name 
of  the  'AAoi/fisciTo.  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  24),  a 
people  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Lar  [AisAniAj :  but  see 
against  this  view  ZDMG.  xxii.  058.     [K.  S.  P.] 

AL'MON  (fid?})}  B.  rd>aAa,«  A. 'AA/uir; 

Almon\  a  city  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
with  "suburbs"  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
18).  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Benjamin  in  Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel 
list  in  1  Ch.  (vi.  GU)  it  is  found  as  Alemeth 
[B.  raXtfitd,  A.  -n-;  Almntli] — probably  a  later 
form,  and  that  by  which  it  would  appear  to 
have  descended  to  us.    [Alemeth.]    [G.]  [\V.] 

AL'MON-DIBLATHA'IM  (accurately  Dib- 

lathaimah,  nD^n^TI^V 

Ifelmon-diblathaimj,  one  of  the  latest  stations  of 
the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  40,  47  [A.  iu 
r.  47  Aeu$\aediv]).    Dibon-gad  is  doubtless  the 


so 


This  suggests  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  (Ja 

i  in  the  Roman  war  in  Galilee  may  have  been 
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present  Dhitxin,  just  to  the  north  of  the  Arnon ; 
and  there  is  thus  every  probability  that  Almon- 
diblathaim  was  identical  with  Ueth-diblathaim, 
a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
22)  m  company  with  both  liibou  and  Nebo,  and 
that  its  traces  will  bo  discovered  on  further 
exploration.  The  name  Beth-diblathaim  occurs 
on  the  Moabite  stoue,  and  it  has  been  identified, 
doubtfully,  bv  Major  Conder  with  the  ruins  of 
Deleiydt,  south  of  the  Zcrka  M'ain.  [Betii- 

DIBLATIIAIM.]  [G.]  [\V.] 

ALMOND  OP*^  Mr- 
tiaXov,  tcdpvov,  naptivos,  Kapvani;  amygdalus, 
am »/7</<i/a,  in  nueis  modwn,  instar  nucis,  rirga 
riaiians).  This  word  is  found  in  Gen.  xliii.  11  ; 
Ex.  xxv.  3.'5,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20;  Numb.  xvii.  8, 
Kccles.  xii.  5  ;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the  text  of  ths  A.  V. 
It  is  invariably  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  (shdkid),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut  •  for 
instance,  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his 
sons  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  "a  little 
honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds , " 
where  the  fruit  is  clearly  meant.  In  the  passages 
out  of  the  Hook  of  Exodus  the  "bowls  made  like 
unto  almonds,"*  which  were  to  adorn  the  golden 
candlestick,  seem  to  allude  to  the  nut  also.b 
Aaron's  rod,  that  so  miraculously  budded, 
yielded  almond  nuts.  In  the  two  passages  from 
Ecclesiastes  and  Jeremiah,  shuked  is  translated 
almond  tnc,  which  from  the  context  it  certainly 
represents.  It  is  clearly  then  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  with  some  writers,  that  shuked  stands 
exclusively  for  "almond-nuts,"  an  I  that  luz 
signifies  the  "  tree."  «  It  appears  more  probable 
that  this  tree,  conspicuous  as  it  was  for  its  early 
llowering  and  useful  fruit,  was  known  by  these 
two  different  names.  The  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  luz  is  uncertain ;  and  although  the 
word  occurs  only  in  (Jen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is 
translated  hazel' in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  yet 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is 
another  word  for  the  almond  [so  U.  V.  in  /oeo], 

for   in  the  Arabic  this  identical  word,  j 

luz,  denotes  the  almond.  [Hazkl.]  The  early 
appearance  of  the  blossoms  on  the  almond-tree 
(Anv/gdalus  communis)  was  no  doubt  regarded 
hy  the  Jews  of  old  as  a  welcome  harbinger 
of  spring,  reminding  them  that  the  winter 
was  passing  away — that  the  flowers  would  soon 
appear  on  the  earth — and  that  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
would  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (  Song  of 
Sol.  li.  11,  12).    Shuh'tl  is  derived  from  a  root 

*  DHjXS>p.  r«*»  nArt-  Fl->  lrwm  denam.  verb  ^X?, 
always  used  in  Heb.  text  lu  reference  to  the  golden 
candlestick;  LXX.  t«Trrvirwfji«Voi  xapviVftOVf ,  al.  *a- 
pm'cTKotf  ;  Abulia,  i(rftivy6a\utfLtrrjv. 

t>  "c*t  amyylalus  et  amygdalum,  arbor  et 

fructus ;  hie  autem  fructus  potius  quam  arboris  frrma 
designarl  videtur"  (RoscninUll.  St- hoi.  in  Faod.  xxv. 
33).  That  thak-M  =  Irre  and  fruit,  see  also  Fflrst, 
Lbncord.  "amygdala  et  amygdalum,  de  arbore 

ct  fnictu  ;  "  and  Buxtorf.  1st.  Chald.  UL",  -  ttguificat 

arlwrem  et  fructura."    Michaels  (Suppt'.  s.  v. 

understands  the  olmond-shapod  bowls  to  refer  to  the 
blortom,  i.e.  the  calyx  and  the  corolla, 

'  Harris,  Diet.  -Va/.  U.  nibl.  art.  ••  Almond,"  and 
Dr.  Boyle  lu  Kitlo,  art.  "ShakCd." 


which  signifies  "to  be  wakeful,"  "to  hasten," 
for  the  almond-tree  blossoms  very  early  in  th» 
season,  the  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
The  word  shuked,  therefore,  or  the  tree  which 
hastened  to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  fitting  synonym  for  the  lit:,  cr 
almond-tree,  in  the  language  of  a  people  so  fond 
of  imagery  and  poetry  as  were  the  .lews.  We 
have  in  our  own  language  instances  of  plants  beius 
named  from  the  season  of  the  year  when  they 
are  flowering — May  for  Havthorn;  /'at/m-  Floxcr 
for  Anemone ;  Lent  Lily  for  Daffodil;  Winter 
Cress  for  Hedge  Mustard.  But  perhaps  the  berf 
and  most  exact  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  sUktd 
is  to  be  found  in  the  English  word  AprioA,  or 
Apricock,  as  it  was  formerly  and  more  correctly 
called,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  praecvpu, 
praecocia  ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the  Romans, 
who  considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which  ripened 
earlier  than  the  common  one  ;  hence  its  name, 
the  precocious  tree  (comp.  Plin.  xv.  11 ;  Martial, 
xiii.  46). 

The  almond-tree  flowers  early  in  January, 
and  continues  to  show  a  mantle  of  white  bloom 
suffused  with  a  delicate  blush,  until  February, 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  set.  The  knowledge  «* 
this  interesting  fact  will  explain  that  otherwiw 
unintelligible  passage  in  Jeremiah  (i.  11,  1'-), 
"The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying. 
Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  se- 
the  rod  of  an  almond-tree  {shuked).  Then  said 
the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou  hast  well  seen,  for  1  will 
hasten  (slutted;  R.  V.  "I  watch  over") My  wori 
to  jwrform  it." 

In  that  well-known  poetical  re  present  ati  mi  of 
old  age  in  Eccles.  xii.  5  it  is  said,  "  the  alroond- 
tree  shall  flourish."  This  expression  is  generally 
understood  as  emblematic  of  the  hoar}-  locks  of 
old  age  thinly  scattered  on  the  bald  head.  ;tut 
as  the  white  blossoms  appear  on  the  yet  leaner 
boughs  of  this  tree.  Gesenius,  however,  do« 
not  allow  such  an  interpretation,  for  he  say> 
with  sonic  truth 'that  the  almond  flowers  art 
pink  or  rose-coloured,  not  u-hite.  This  passage 
therefore,  is  rendered  by  him — "  the  almond  U 
rejected."  f  Though  a  delicious  fruit,  yet  tfc? 
old  man,  having  no  teeth,  would  be  obliged  t ■> 
refuse  it.K    If,  however,  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 


a  npt^  0)  decubuit,  (2)  viffilavit=Anb.  jjju. 

a  y 

jj&     insomnit.   The  Chaldee  Is  JH3B».  pi^. 

8H3C>;  1  p  MnZ  Interchanged.  T> 

-  :         t  :  • 
Syriac  word  is  similar. 

*•  The  general  colour  of  the  almond  blotsom  L«  pint, 
but  the  flowers  do  vary  from  deep  pink  to  nearly  wto* 

' w  r*a:-  ********* vvbyw** 

Hiphil  future,  from  yty,  to  deride,  to  despite; 

would  then  be  after  the  Syriac  form,  instead  of  j*iO' 

But  all  the  old  Versions  agree  with  the  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  [R.  VT.  "blossom"],  the  verb  being  form*1 
regularly  from  the  root,  pj.  Jlorere.    [S<e  Wrigi>'. 

Eeclciiastet,  p.  258  n.,  who  prefers  j»$3\  "  *iU  l>' 

despised."] 

k  When  the  gTinders  cease  because  they  are  ft*' 
(F/Ccles.  xii.  3).  For  some  other  curious  interpret*11"0' 
of  this  passage,  see  that  of  R.  Salomon,  quoted  by  Saute* 
I'agninus  in  his  TUtaurus,  sub  voce  y^.  and  VaUbHis 
Annotata  ad  Eccluiattcn,  xii.  ft  (CVif.  Sat.  iii.  *3«\ 
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i<  retain*],  then  the  allusion  to  the  almond-tree 
is  intended  to  refer  to  the  hastening  of  old  age  in 
the  case  of  him  who  remembereth  not  "his 
Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth."    As  the 
almond-tree  ushers  in  spring,  so  do  the  signs 
mentioned  in  the  context  foretell  the  approach 
of  old  age  and  death.    It  has  always  beeu  re- 
prded  by  the  Jews  with  reverence,  and  even  to 
this  day  the  English  Jews  on  their  great  fenst- 
Jays  carry  a  bough  of  flowering  almond  to  the 
trnagogue.  just  as  in  old  time  they  used  to 
present  |>alm-branches  in  the  Temple,  to  remind 
them  perhaps  as  Lady  < allcott  has  observed 
(Scrift.  Herb.  p.  10),  that  in  the  great  famine  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  fail  them, 
ir.  i  that,  as  it  "  failed  not  to  their  patriarchs  in 
the  days  of  dearth,  it  cotneth  to  their  hand  in 
Am  lay  of  worse  and  more  bitter  privation,  as 
.1  token  that  God  forgetteth  not  His  people  in 
their  distress,  nor  the  children  of  Israel,  though 
scattered  in  a  foreign  land,  though  their  home 
u  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  and  their  Temple  is 
liecone  an  high  place  for  the  heathen." 

The  almond-tree,  the  scientific  nnme  of  which 
u  .Imv/da/'M  communis,  belongs  to  the  natural 
•>rder  Jtoweeae  and  sub-order  Amygdaltae.  This 
••rder  is  a  large  and  important  one,  for  it  con- 
tain* more  than  10O0  species,  many  of  which 
produce  excellent  fruit.  Apricots,  peaches 
nectarines,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  pears, 
strawberries,  &c,  are  all  included  under  this 
irder.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  seeds,  dowers,  bark,  and  leaves  of  many 
[•Lints  in  the  order  liosaecae  contain  a  deadly 
f«>ison ;  namely,  prtusic  or  hydrocyanic  arid. 
The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia 
and  North  Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
milder  parts  of  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  to 
Have  been  cultivated  in  Egypt,  since  almonds 
were  among  the  presents  taken  down  thither  by 
Jacob's  tons.  In  Palestine  it  is  indigenous. 
There  are  many  wild  almond-trees  on  Mount 
•  'arroel,  and  they  abound  in  the  lonely  forests  of 
(iilead,  and  are  among  the  few  trees  which 
relieve  the  barrenness  of  the  wilds  of  Moab. 
On  Jebel  Attarus  and  Jebel  Shihan  are  many 


Alraooil-tre*  »nJ  Womom 


»ild  almond-trees.  I  found  them  covered  with 
b!oocn  3000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  beginning 
•l  February,  and  in  Southern  Gilcad  I  have 
°^«a.  in  my  rides,  gathered  wild  almond  nuts 
*ell  filled  in  March.  Though  the  blossom  of 
'^e  almond  is  not  white,  yet  when,  as  in  the 
tlULE  DICT. — VOL.  1. 


orchards  about  Nablous  (Shechem),  the  peach- 
and  almond-trees  are  intermingled,  the  latter 
look  white  by  contrast.  In  early  spring  they 
form  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  landscape  there, 
as  the  lower  slopes  of  Gerizim,  ns  well  as  the 
valley,  are  studded  with  peaches  and  almonds 
(the  descendants,  doubtless,  of  those  which  sup- 
plied Jacob's  sons  with  their  gifts),  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the 
orange-trees,  and  rivalling  an  apple  orchard  in 
splendour  of  colour.  Though  not  so  thickly 
massed,  they  are  a  not  less  beautiful  feature  in 
the  forest  scenery  of  Gilend.  In  England  the 
almond  is  grown  simply  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful vernal  flowers,  for  the  fruit  scarcely  ever 
comes  to  maturity.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
about  12  or  14  feet ;  the  flowers  are  arranged 
for  the  most  |>art  in  pairs  ;  the  leaves  are  long, 
ovate,  with  a  serrnted  margin,  and  an  acute 
point.  The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy  and 
succulent,  enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  con- 
tains the  kernel.  The  bitter  almond  is  the  un- 
graded wild  tree.  Four  species  of  Amygdulus 
are  indigenous  in  Palestine.  The  English  almond, 
Spanish  almcndra,  the  Provencal  amatidola,  the 
French  amande,  are  all  apparently  derived  from 
the  Greek  afivySd\r] ;  Latin  amygdala.  It 
is  curious  to  observe,  in  connexion  with  the 
almond-bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that 
pieces  of  rock-crystal  used  in  adorning  branch- 
candlesticks  are  still  termed  by  the  lapidaries 
"Almonds."  [W.  IL]    [II.  15.  T.] 

ALMS  (Chald.  npny).  beneficence  towards 
the  poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  almcsse,  probably,  as 
well  as  from  the  Germ,  almoscn,  from  lAeij/io- 
o*vitj;  clccmosyna,  Vulg.  (but  see  liosworth,  A.-S. 
Vict.).  The  word  "alms"  is  not  found  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  canonical  Books  of  the  0.  T.,  but  it 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.,  and  in  the  apo- 
cryphal books  of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus.  The 
Heb.  HpTV,  righteotittwss,  is  rendered  by  the 

LXX.  in  Deut.  xxiv.  13,  Dan.  iv.  27,  and  else- 
where, <?A«T)uo<Tt-iTj,  instead  of  which  the  modern 
Revised  text  reads  in  Matt.  vi.  1,  SiKcuoovrn. 

The  duty  of  almsgiving,  especially  in  kind, 
consisting  chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  de- 
signedly from  produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard, 
and  the  olivevard  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  '11  ; 
Deut.  xv.  11,  14,  xxiv.  19,  21,  xxvi.  2-13; 
Kuth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Law. 
After  bis  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise,  the 
Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  yearly  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a  manner 
significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute  con- 
dition. Every  thirl  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28) 
each  proprietor  was  directed  to  share  the  tithes 
of  his  produce  with  "the  Lcvite,  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  ami  the  widow."  The  theological 
estimate  of  almsgiving  among  the  Jews  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  passages  : — Job  xxxi.  17  ; 
Prov.  x.  2,  xi.  4;  Esth.  ix.  22;  Ps.  cxii.  9; 
Dan.  iv.  27;  Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of  Dorcas; 

x.  2,  of  Cornelius :  to  which  may  be  added, 
Tub.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11  ;  and  Ecelus.  iii.  30, 

xi.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
interpret  righteousness  by  almsgiving  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.  xviii.  19;  Ps.  xvii.  15;  Is. 
liv.  14. 

In  the  Women's  court  of  the  Temple  there 
were  thirteen  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings 
(cp.  Mark  xii.  41),  one  of  which  was  "devoted  to 
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alms  for  education  of  poor  children  of  good 
family.  Before  the  Captivity  there  is  no  trace 
of  permission  of  mendicancy,  but  it  was  evidently 
allowed  in  later  times  (Matt.  xx.  30 ;  Mark  I. 
46  ;  Acts  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,. but  at  what  time  can- 
not be  known  certainly,  a  defiuite  system  of 
almsgiving  was  introduced,  and  even  enforced 
under  penalties.  Besides  the  tithes  mentioned 
above,  and  the  portions  of  produce  set  apart  for 
the  poor  in  fields  and  vineyards,  there  were  in 
every  city  three  collectors.  The  collections  were 
of  two  kinds:  1,  of  money  for  the  poor  of  the 
city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  received  in  a 
chest  or  box  (HDIp)  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the 
evening  ;  2,  for  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and 
money,  collected  every  day  from  house  to  house, 
received  in  a  dish  (^TOri)  by  the  three  collec- 
tors, and  distributed  by  them.  The  two  col- 
lections obtained  the  names  respectively  of 44  alms 
of  the  chest  "  and  "  alms  of  the  dish."  Special 
collections  and  distributions  were  also  made  on 
fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving, 
but  too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  perform- 
ance (Matt.  vi.  2).  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  expression  fiJj  aaKvlcrps  is 
more  than  a  mode  of  denouncing  their  display, 
by  a  figure  drawn  from  the  frequent  and  well- 
known  use  of  trumpets  in  religious  and  other 
celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as  heathen  (Winer, 
s.  v. ;  Otho,  Lex  Boob,  pp.  163-167  ;  Carpzov. 
Elccrn.  J  tut  §  32,  p.  745;  Vitringa,  do  $</n. 
Vet.  iii.  1,  13;  Maimonidea,  ile  Jure  Pauperis, 
a  treatise  devoted  to  the  subject  (Prideaux)  ; 
Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebr.,  on  Matt.  vi.  2,  and  Deacr. 
Templi,  19  ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  "  Tuba.")  [See 
Offerings ;  Poor;  Tithes;  Temple.] 

The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not 
ueglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4; 
Luke  xiv.  13  ;  Acts  xx.  35  ;  Gal.  ii.  10).  Every 
Christian  was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday 
in  each  week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be 
applied  to  the  wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30 ; 
Uom.  xv.  25-27  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  aUo 
considered  a  duty  specially  incumbent  on  willows 
to  devote  themselves  to  such  ministrations 
<1  Tim.  v.  10).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ALMUG-TREE.  [Algum.] 

AL'NATHAN  (A.  'EKraBd*,  B.  'Zyrardv; 

Enaathan).  El.NATHAN  No.  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  44 
[LXX.  r.  43];  cp.  Ezra  viii.  16,  B.  ->i). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ALOES,  LIGN  ALOES  (D^HX,  Ahatim, 

rV6nK,  Ahuldtk;  (TKtirai  [in  Num.  xxiv.  6]; 

ffrainii  [in  P*.  xlv.  8] ;  T.T  iA<£0,  K.  iAo^ ; 
Sym.  evulaua  [in  Cant.  iv.  14] :  ta'fcrnaiyula, 
gutta,  aloe:  in  X.  T.  &Aoij,  u/oc),  the  name 
of  some  costly  and  sweet-smelling  perfume 
prewired  from  a  tree  mentioned  in  Ps.  xlv. 
8,  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes  and  cAssia;"  in  Prov.  vii.  17,  "I  have 
perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cin- 
namon." In  Cant.  iv.  14,  Solomon  speaks  of 
"  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices." 
The  word  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  (John  six. 
39),  where  mention  is  made  of  Xicodemus  bring- 
ing "a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an 
hundred  pound  weight,"  for   the  purpose  of 


anointing  the  body  of  our  Lord.  The  tree  its-el t 
is  spoken  of  in  Numb,  xxiv.  6,  where  Bahitu 
compares  the  camps  of  Israel  to  "  trees  of  lien 
aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted."  Writers 
generally,  following  Celsius  {Hicnh.  i.  13'), 
who  devotes  thirty-five  pages  to  this  subject, 
suppose  that  the  Aquilaria  agaltochttm  is  the 


Al<iil*rl>  ttf»ll<X'tium. 

tree  in  question.  The  trees  which  belone  to 
the  natural  order  Aquilariaccae,  apetalous  <iic- 
tyledonous  flowering  plants,  are  for  the  nn*t 
part  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The  specie*  A] 
agalloehum,  which  supplies  the  aloes-wood  o: 
commerce,  is  much  valued  in  India  on  account 
of  its  aromatic  qualities  for  fumigation*  uA 
incense.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Arabic 
physicians.  Ibn  Sina  *  (Avicenna),  in  the  Lat J 
translation,  speaks  of  this  wood  under  the  name? 
of  Agallochum,  Xtjaloe,  or  Lignum- Aloes.  In 
the  Arabic  original  n  description  is  given  o!  it 
under  the  names  of  Aghlagoon,  Aghaliokhi.  '.W 
(Dt.  Royle,  in  Cgc.  Bib.  s.  v.  "Ahaliin").  I»r- 
Royle  (Illust.  of  Himalayan  Botany,  p  171) 
mentions  three  varieties  of  this  wood  as  betu: 
obtained  in  the  bazaars  of  Northern  India. 

The  A'/uilarii  toxundaria  of  China  has 
character  of  being  the  most  highly  scented.  Bu: 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  thU  fragrancy  does  o-: 
exist  in  any  of  this  family  of  trees  when  in  a 

•  AlMiallah  Ibn  Sina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  pbyjioar. 
and  natural  philosopher,  born  9*o.  Tbo  Jo"' 
abbreviated  tlie  name  into  Abenslna,  whence  the  Cart*- 
tians  called  it  Avicenna. 

•  ^^>»^JlpV  oyoAAoxof,  Aquilaria  otata,  Spm>- 
gtl.  HUt.  IUi  Herb.  I.  p.  261  tq. ;  Avicenna,  HL  p.  U  - 
^^IPV  W-  (Freytag.  Ux.  s.  v.).  ^ 

Al'»t.  Kam.  DJ.  Avic.  ran.,  Iii.  p.  231 ;  eft.  Sprenp', 
nitt.  RH  ll'rb.  t.  1.  p.  2T1  (FreyUg,  Ux.  ».  v.). 
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heaithy  and  growing  condition  ;  it  is  only  when 
the  tree  is  diseased  that  it  has  this  aromatic 
property.   On  this  account  the  timber  is  often 
kried  for  a  short  time  in  the  ground,  which 
accelerate*  the  decay,  when  the  utter,  or  fragrant 
•til,  b  secreted.    The  best  aloe-wood  is  called 
i  j/jmAiv,  and  is  the  produce  of  Aquilaria  agal- 
xAwb,  a  native  of  Silhet,  in  Northern  India. 
Tin*  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and  grows  to  the 
fteifht  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in  girth  :  "The 
t  irk  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  ash-coloured  ; 
that  of  the  branches  grey  and  lightly  striped 
iritb  brown.    The  wood  is  white,,  and  very  light 
and  soft.   It  is  totally  without  smell ;  and  the 
leave*,  bark,  and  flowers  are  equally  inodorous  " 
^rq4.  Herb.  238).    The  Excaecariti  agallochum, 
irith  which  some  writers  have  confused  the  Aq. 
■j.v/L,  is  an  entirely  different  plant,  being  a 
«mall  crooked  tree,  containing  an  acrid  milky 
frbon,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Enpfutr- 
'jc-.of.   Persons  have  lost  their  sight  from  this 
jaroe  getting  into  their  eyes,  whence  the  plant's 
generic  name,  Excaecaria.     It  is  difficult  to 
ncf  jont  for  the  specific  name  of  this  plant,  for 
the  ajallochwn  is  certainly  not  the  produce  of  it. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  Ahalim  with  the  Oriental  A.  agallochum, 
is  the  three  passages  in  which  the  perfume  is 
mentioned  would  imply  that  it  was  a  foreign 
j-nduct,  were  it  not  for  the  expression  in  Balaam's 
(-arable;  for  he  speaks,  as  the  passage  would 
imply,  of  a  tree  familiar  to  himself  or  his 
hearers.  But  no  species  of  Aquilaria  is  found 
:c  Mesopotamia,  and  we  can  scarcely  assume 
t:ut  Balaam  would  take  his  illustration  from  a 
Inr  absolutely  unknown.  It  seems  much  more 
}  ratable  that  in  this  case  the  name  was  applied 
t"  some  other  but  familiar  tree,  such  as  the 
graceful  Populus  eupurattci,  which  in  many 
l*i;ls  is  a  conspicuous  adornment  of  the  banks 

>  i  the  luph rates,  and  is  pre-eminently  the  river- 
->i>ie  tree  of  Western  Asia.  The  difficulty  seems 
t>  hare  been  recognised  by  the  LXX.,  who 
translate  ffngroi,  as  though  the  original  had  been 

'ohdlim,  and  in  this  they  are  followed  by 
»>  Vulg.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  other  Versions, 
iict  this  reading  destroys  all  the  force  and 
[arallelism  of  the  context. 

The  passage  in  Ph.  xlv.  8  has  been  sometimes 
tr^«lat*d  thus:  "The  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia, 
{'Homing  all  thy  garments,  brought  from  the 
ifry  palaces   of  the  if  mm,  shall  mnke  thee 
The  Minni,  or  Miuaei,  were  inhabitants 
•i  spicy  Arabia,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade  in 
exportation  of  spices  and  perfumes  (Plin. 
■■l  14,  10;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  22,  135).  As 
■  it  myrrh  »nd  cassia  are  mentioned  as  coming 
m  the  Minni,   and  were  doubtless  natural 
r-j  net  ions  of  their  country,  so  it  has  been 
erred  that  aloes,  being  named  with  them,  was 
'  u  also  a  production  of  the  same  countrv.  But 
»**  translation  is   impossible.'     The  aloe  of 

>  nptare  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modern 
*■'*■  cf  medicine,  procured  from  a  species  of 


'  S«  Rollenmrill^r,*  note  on  this  passage  (Sckol.  in 
r  7.  ad  pt.  xiv.  9\  and  Lee*  Utb.  Iax.  (s.  v. 

P..  V  traatUtes.  ••  Out  of  iTory  palaces  stringed  instru- 
kave  made  thee  glad."   See  Speaker's  Comm.  in 
■         tV  OTmrarnUries  of  Perowne.  Delitzsch,  Cheyne, 
W-  *io)u,  fee.,  -a  V<o. 
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American  aloe,  Aloe  vera,  which  has  become 
naturalised  in  Palestine.    [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

A'LOTH  (D'Ar  ;  B.  4v  rp  MoaAi,  A.  h 
MaoAwr,  Luc.  recension  iv  rp  Ta\aAh ;  Baloth  ; 
R.  V.  Bealoth),  a  place  or  district,  forming  with 
Asher  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16).  T.f  and  later 
scholars  read  iv  BotoAwl,  "(in)  Bealoth,"  though 
the  A.  V.  ("  in  Aloth  ")  treats  the  3  as  a 
prefix.  In  the  former  case  see  Bealoth. 
Josephus  has  tV  w«pl  'Apirfji'  *ap*Xlav,  'Apnij 
being  the  name  which  he  elsewhere  gives  to 
Kcdippa  (Achzib)  on  the  sea-coast  in  Asher. 
Conder  (IldbL  to  Bible,  402)  identifies  Aloth 
with  Kh.  'Alia  near  Malia  ;  but  Guerin  {Galilee, 
ii.  62),  with  more  probability,  believes  Kh.  'Alia 
to  be  Halt  (Josh.  xix.  25).  [G.]  [W\] 

ALTHA,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  context,  44 1  am  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  "  (Rev.  xxii.  13,  R.  V. ; 
a  passage  explanatory  of  i.  8,  xxi.  6 :  cp.  R.  V. 
in  each  case),  which  may  be  compared  with  Is. 
xli.  4,  xliv.  6,  44 1  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last, 
and  beside  Me  there  is  no  God."  So  Prudentius 
{Cathemer.  hymn.  ix.  11,  quoted  by  Bp.  Words- 
worth in  loco)  explains  it : 

Corde  natus  ex  Parent!*,  ante  m until  exordium 
Alpha  et  O  cognominatua,  Ipse  fona  et  clausula 
Omnium  quae  sunt,  fnerunt,  quaeque  post  futura 

In  Rev.  xxii.  13,  the  speaker  is  our  Lord  ;  in  i.  8, 
xxi.  6,  He  is,  according  to  most  commentators, 
God  the  Father.  The  appellation,  taken  in  its 
most  general  sense,  is  equivalent  to  44  the  Eternal 
One,"  from  Whom  all  things  proceed  and  to  Whom 
they  tend;  and,  in  the  special  sense  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, it  is  used  of  One  Who  will  carry  on  to 
its  consummation  the  work  which  He  has  begun  ; 
44  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ "  (Rev.  x\. 
15,  R.  V.).  Illustrations  of  the  expression  44  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  "  arc  adduced  by  Abbot 
(A  B.,  Amer.  ed.)  from  Josephus,  c.  Apion.  ii. 
22;  Ant.  viii.  11,  §  2;  Plato,  de  letj.j.  iv. 
7,  p.  715  e;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5.  The 
expression  44 1  am  Alpha  and  Omega"  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  usage  in  Rabbinical  writers  of 
Aleph  and  Tau,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  Schoettgen  (/for.  llehr.  i. 
1086)  quotes  from  Jalkut  Rubeni,  fol.  17,  4, 
44  Adam  transgressed  the  whole  law  from  K  to 
n,"  that  is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  in  the  latter 
usage  the  meaning  is  so  full  aa  in  the  Revelation  : 
that  must  be  determined  by  separate  considera- 
tions. As  an  illustration  merely,  the  reference 
is  valuable.  Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  em- 
ployed the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  numerals. 
In  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Church  the 
letters  A  and  ft  were  combined  with  the  cross  or 
with  the  monogram  of  Christ  (Maitland,  Church  in 
the  Catacombs,  pp.  166-8).  One  of  the  oldest  monu- 
ments on  which  this  occurs  is  a  marble  tablet  found 
in  the  catacombs  at  Melos,  which  belong*,  if 
not  to  the  first  century,  to  the  first  half  of  the 
second  (fee  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  41  A  and  ft," 
«  Cross,"  i-  pp.  495-7).         [W.  A.  W. ]  [P.] 

ALPHABET.  [Writing.] 

H  2 
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ALPHAEUS  ('AA<p<uof  or  'A\<paios\  Al- 
phaeus ;  Aramaic,  *E^n). 

1.  Father  of  Levi  the  publican  (Mark  ii.  14). 
Notice  the  Western  reading  '\<Lkw0ov  (James)  for 
A«v«ov  (Levi),  suggested  by  rbp  rov  'AKQalov 
(the  son  of  Alphaeus). 

2.  Father  of  James  the  Apostle,  always 
mentioned  to  distinguish  his  son  from  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18; 
Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  The  identification  of 
this  Alphaeus  with  Clopaa  (John  xix.  25),  and 
perhaps  with  Cleopas  (Luke  xxiv.  18),  is  the 
onlv  point  necessary  to  consider.  The  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  persons  will  be  taken 
first,  and  afterwards  the  independent  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  names.  The  identity  of 
Alphaeus  and  Clopas  depends  on  the  supposition 
that  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  the  same  as 
James  "  the  Little  "  (K.  V.  marg.,  6  fuictfs,  Mark 
xv.  40  ;  K.  V.  in  text  as  A  V.,  "  the  lesa."  There 
is  no  scriptural  or  early  sanction  for  the  title 
James  the  Great  being  applied  to  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee).  The  mother  of  James  the  Little  was 
Mary,  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Crucifixion,  this  Mary  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Mary  of  Clopas,  i.e.  probably  the  wife  of  Clopas 
(John  xix.  25).  Clopas,  according  to  Hegesippus 
(Euseb.  //.  A',  iii.  11),  was  brother  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  was  the 
Virgin's  sister,  on  the  ground  of  John  xix.  25 
(but  see  Westcott's  note  in  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary). Clopas  being  Joseph's  brother,  his  son 
Simeon  was  regarded  (though  of  course  not 
accurately)  as  our  Lord's  cousin ;  and  Simeon 
was  on  this  account  chosen  to  succeed  James  as 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  22).  If 
Clopas  and  Alphaeus  are  the  same,  then  James 
the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  no  more  really  related 
to  our  Lord  according  to  the  flesh  than  Simeon 
the  son  of  Clopas,  who  is  described  as  our 
Lord's  cousin  (dvf^i<Jj).  For  the  bearing  of 
this  point  on  the  controversy  about  James  the 
Lord's  brother,  see  J  AM  K3.  It  will  be  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  that  all  inferences  from 
the  passages  quoted  are  precarious. 

Admitting  that  Alphaeus  and  Clopas  may  be 
two  names  for  the  same  man,  can  it  be  admitted 
that  the  names  themselves  are  two  Greek  forms 

of  one  Aramaic  name,  %B?n  (Chalphai)  ?  Clopas 
cannot  be  connected  with  Alphaeus  through 
••Sbn,  for  an  initial  n  is  seldom  if  ever  repre- 
Honted  by  k  ;  the  omission  of  a  before  A  in 
KAwwat  and  the  insertion  of  o»  after  it  are 
unaccountable;  and  the  representation  of  Q  by 
it  is  unlikely.  Delitzsch*  holds  with  great  pro- 
lability  that  KAwvas  is  a  contraction  of 
KAeoW,  and  KA«dW  an  abbreviation  of 
KA«oWrpoj  (the  masculine  counterpart  of 
KAcowoVpa),  a  name  which  actually  occurs 
(Plutarch,  17/.  Ar.  40).  The  identity  of  the 
man  Alphaeus  with  the  man  Clopas  may  still  be 
admitted,  as  Jews  often  bore  Greek  in  addition 
to  Aramaic  names,  and  sometimes  a  man  chose 
a  Greek  name  which  sounded  like  his  Aramaic 
name,   though   not  ctymologically  connected 


•  In  his  Heb.  N.  T.  (1*S5),  Dclitisch  renders  Al- 
phaeus by  ^Sn.  Clopas  by  Ds&p-  Cleopas  by  DDV^p- 
-  :  -  -     :  *  I 


with  it.  If  Delitzsch's  view  is  correct,  Clop* 
and  Cleopas  are  the  same  name,  and  the  Cleopas 
of  Luke  xxiv.  18  may  possibly  be  the  sameai 
the  Clopas  of  John  xix.  25. 

On  the  whole  question,  see  Herzog,  RealEMy. 
art.  Alph'aus;  Expositor,  Jan.  1885,  an  4 
authorities  there  quoted  ;  Bishop  Lightfoot'i 
Galat  iritis*  The  Brethren  of  the  Lordj  p.  253  v\., 
espeaally  p.  260,  note  3.  [E.  R.  B.] 

ALTANE'US.  Same  as  Mattesai  (Ezra  i. 
33,  KB.  ViaBayia\  Mathania\  one  of  the  saw  ol* 
Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33,  B.  MoAtcwu<w,  A. 
'A At-  ;  Cariaivus).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.j 

ALTAR  (H3TP;  Ovvuurrliptop,  /3«aii; 
tare).  A.  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have 
any  account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  be  left 
the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeel 
assert  that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on 
this  Cain  and  Abel,  and  afterwards  Noah  and 
Abraham,  otfered  sacrifice  (IVudo-Jonath.  Geo. 
viii.  20 ;  xxii.  9).  According  to  the  tradition, 
the  First  Man  was  made  upon  an  altar  whidi 
God  Himself  had  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
on  the  site  of  this  altar  were  reared  both  th«»e 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  in  no  other  war 
valuable,  at  least  shows  the  great  important 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  altar  ai  the 
central  point  of  their  religious  worship  (Baiir. 
Symbol,  ii.  350). 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built 
in  certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  a?*oci»- 
tions,  e.g.  where  God  appeared  (Gen.  xii-  "r- 
xiii.  18;  xxvi.  25;  xxxv.  1).     Generally  »[ 
course  they  were  erected  for  the  oftVrioi;  ot 
sacrifice  ;  but  in  some  instances  they  appear  t  > 
have  been  only  memorial.    Such  was  the  altar 
built  by  Moses  and  called  Jehovah  Nissi,  as  * 
sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  war  with  AmsWc 
from  generation  to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15, 1&» 
Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was  built  by  the 
Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasvn, 
"in  the  borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which  wsa 
erected  "  not  for  burnt-offering  nor  for  sacrifice, 
but  that  it  might  be  "a  witness"  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xju. 
10-29).    Altars  were  most  probably  oripwl'v 
made  of  earth.    This  was  the  commoner  tVn- 
of  altar  in  antiquitv.    Such  were  the  altars 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Carthaginian*.  I*-- 
tullian  (Apol.  25)  speaks  of  altars  of  tnrf  ( ' 
ccspite   altnria)    as   the    earliest  among  t" 
Romans.    The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  them  to  be 
made  either  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stones  (m- 
xx.  26):  any  iron  tool  would  have  profaned  th* 
altar.    But  this  law  was  subsequently  modified 

In  later  times  altars  were  frequently  built  < 
high  places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worsiu^ 
(l)eut.  xii.  2  ;  for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Tac.  .tnn.  xiii.  57).  The  altars  so  erode  I 
were  themselves  sometimes  called  "  high  plac** 
(JV1D3,  2  K.  xxiii.  8 ;  2  Ch.  xiv.  3,  itc).  Botn 
in  the  Levitical  and  Deuteronomic  codes  a!! 
altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (I^r- 
xvii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  &c).  This  prohibiten, 
however,  was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least  til. 
after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pu'«? 
Israelites.    Thus  Gideon  built  two  altars  (Jod^- 
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ri.  24,  26).  The  first  of  these,  which  he  called 
Jck-taA'fhalom  in  memory  of  the  Divine  mani- 
festation to  hiui,  may  have  been  only  a  monu- 
nwotal  altar,  as  it  'does  not  appear  that  he 
clfered  sacrifices  upon   it.     The   second  was 
erected  by  the  command  of  God.    So  likewise 
did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2  Sam. 
nir.  2b).  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  4).   Elijah  also 
rtpaired  the  altar  of  Jehovah  on  Mount  Carmel, 
io.1  himself  offered  aacrifice  thereon  (1  K.  xviii. 
M-32).  The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led 
to  iU  being  regarded  as  a  refuge  or  asylum 
(Li.  sii.  U ;  1  K.  i.  50).    On  the  subject  of  this 
article  generally,  cp.  W.  K.  Smith,  The  Religion 
(./  the  Semites,  i.,  index  *.  c.  "  altar." 

B.  The  earliest  provision  for  the  erection  of 
aa  altar  is  found  in  Ex.  ix.  24,  immediately  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue.  It  is  as 
fellow*:  "An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make 
unto  Me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt- 
uitrings  and  thy  peace-offerings,  thy  sheep  aud 
thme  oien ;  in  every  place  where  1  record  My 
name  1  will  come  unto  thee  and  will  bless 
thee.  And  if  thou  make  Me  an  altar  of  stone, 
thou  thalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stones:  for  if 
than  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted 
it.  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto 
Mite  altar;  that  thy  nakedness  be  uot  dis- 
covered thereon  "  (R.  V.).  This  no  doubt  is 
the  original  and  simplest  form  of  the  Altar  of 
burnt-offering.  As  regards  material,  it  might 
be  of  earth,  or  of  unhewn  stone.  It  must  not 
be  so  elevated  as  to  require  an  ascent  to  it,  lest 
the  person  of  the  sacrificer  should  be  exposed. 
Th*  offering  of  victims  is  not  confined  to  the 
priest*.  An  altar  of  this  kind  might  be  erected 
wherever  a  Divine  manifestation  wa.«  made. 
Subsequently  more  definite  directions  were 
;iveu  for  two  altars  for  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle :  1.  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering ;  and 
11.  tbe  Altar  of  Incense.  . 

I.  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  (n^irn  njT??). 
called  ia  Ei.  xxvii.  1  emphatically  "  the  altar  " 
vH2t©n\  sometimes  4,the  brazen  altar" 
(H?TIW  n3TO) ;  in  Mai.  i.  7,  12,  "the  table  of 
the  Lord."  Throughout  the  Bible,  wherever 
"the  altar"  is  spoken  of,  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
«.£eriug  is  always  meant,  and  where  no  confusion 
tan  arise  the  "shorter  expression  is  common. 
Where,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
i*twe*u  tins  and  the  Altar  of  Incense,  the  full 
wra**,  Altar  of  Burnt-ofleriug  or  Brazen  Altar, 
employed.  This  differed  in  construction  at 
-iifJrrent '  times.  (1.)  In  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
uvii.  1  ylM  xxxviii.  1  sq.)  it  was  comparatively 
vnall  and  portable.  Iu  shape  it  was  square, 
it  was  rive  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in 
'revith.  and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of 
:'xnks  of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid 
vith  brass  (Josephus  says  gold  instead  of  brasn, 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §  8).     The  "interior  waa  hollow 

^  3*23,  Ex.  xxvii.  8).  But  as  nothing  is 
aLout  a  covering  to  the  altar  on  which  the 
victims  might  be  placed,  Kashi  supposes  that 
waeaever  the  Tabernacle  for  a  time  became 
>Utknary,  the  hollow  case  of  the  altar  was 
tilled  np  with  earth.  In  support  of  this  view 
i*  refers  to  Ex.  xx.  24,  where  the  command  is 
etreo.  "  make  me  an  altar  of  earth,"  &c,  and 
taaerves :  **  The  altar  of  earth  is  the  Brazen 
Altar  iUelf,  the  hollow  of  which  was  filled  up 


with  earth,  whenever  the  camp  was  pitched." 
This  inwj  have  been  done,  but  it  is  obvious,  as 
has  been  remarked,  that  there  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  earlier  enactment. 

At  the  four  corners  were  four  projections 
called  horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of 
shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  how  the  words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2, 
V$3Tj?  ]^J}r\  USD,  should  be  explained.  Ac- 

cording  to  Mendelssohn,  they  mean  that  these 
horns  were  of  one  piece  with  the  altar.  So  also 
Knobel-Diilmann  (Comm.  in  loc).  And  this  is 
probably  right.  By  others  they  are  understood 
to  describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns  from 
the  altiir.  These  probably  projected  upwards  ; 
and  some  have  supposed,  referring  to  I*s.  cxviii. 
27,  that  to  them  the  victim  was  bound  when 
about  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the  proper  rendering 
of  that  passage  is  *•  even  unto  the  horns  of  the 
altar"  (R.  V.),  and  Ainsworth's  explanation  is 
probably  correct :  4*  Unto  the  horns,  that  is  all 
the  court  over,  until  you  come  even  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar."  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  victims  were  ever  bound  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  On  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of 
the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and  the  offering  of  the 
sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff.)  the  blood  of  the 
victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the  altar 
(see  the  symbolism  explained  by  Baumgartcn, 
Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,  ii.  03;  Jukes,  The 
Ixtw  of  t/ic  Offerings,  p.  153,  Sic).  Round  the 
altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  (oi, 
as  others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  projecting 
ledge  Q'3-]3,  A.  V.  «  compass,"  R.  V.  « ledge 
round  ;  "  Targ.  N221D  ;  Gr.  Ven.  KVKkttfta,  **- 
pioxh),  on  which  perhaps  the  priests  stood  when 
they  officiated.  No  other  probable  use  has  been 
suggested ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of 
an  altar  three  cubits  high  the  priests  could  not 
have  discharged  their  duties  except  by  standing 
upon  some  part  of  the  altar.  To  the  outer  edge 
of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  network  of  brass 
(H^TU  n^h  T&VO  "l??P)  *as  ™* 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus 
presented  the  appearance  of  being  larger  below 
than  above.*  Others  have  supposed  this  grating 
to  adhere  closely  to  the  boards  of  which  the 
altar  was  composed,  or  even  to  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  them  half-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
grating  was  perpendicular,  not  horizontal,  as 
Jonathan  supposes  (Targum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5). 
I  According  to  him,  it  was  intended  to  catch 
'  portions  of  the  sacrifice  or  coals  which  fell  from 
the  altar,  and  which  might  thus  be  easily 
replaced.  But  It  seems  improbable  that  a  net- 
work or  grntiug  should  have  been  constructed 
for  such  a  purpose  (cp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  6,  §  8). 
At  the  four  corners  of  the  network  were  four 
brazen  rings  into  which  were  imerted  the  staves 
by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These  staves 
were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself. 
As  the  Law  forbad  any  ascent  to  the  altar  by- 
steps  (Kx.  xx.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
an  approach  was  provided  by  means  of  a  slope 

•  Knobel's  opinion  that  the  object  of  tbe  network  was 
to  protect  the  altar  from  being  injured  by  the  feet  ami 
knees  of  the  officiating  priests,  and  that  the  2b"|3 
|  merely  an  ornament  by  way  of  finish,  Is  not  accepted 
•  by  Dillmann  (In  loco). 
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of  earth  which  led  gradually  up  to  the  3b^3> 

or  ledge  round  the  altar  already  described. 
This  must  have  been  either  on  the  north  or 
south  aide ;  for  on  the  east  was  "  the  place  of 
the  ashes  "  (Ler.  i.  10),  and  ou  the  west  nt  no 
great  distance  stood  the  laver  of  brass.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  on  the  south 
Hide.  The  place  of  the  altar  was  at  "  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  congrega- 
tion "  (Ex.  xl.  29).  The  various  utensils  for  the 
service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  3)  were :  (1) 
JliTD,  pans  wherewith  to  clear  away  the  fat 

and  ashes:  elsewhere  the  word  is  used 
of  the  pots  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was 
put  to  seethe  (cp.  Zech.  xiv.20,21,and2Ch.  xxxv. 
13,  with  1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (2.)  D'JJJ,  showla, 
Vulg.  fordpeSy  Gesen.  jxtltte  cincri  removendu. 
(3.)  mp*^tP>  basons;  LXX.  <pia\al,  vessels  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received,  and 
from  which  it  was  sprinkled  (r.  pit).  (4.) 

flesh-hooks,  LXX.  Kpedypcu,  by  means  of 
which  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  caldron 
or  pot  (see  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14,  where  they  are 

described  as  having  three  prongs).  (5.)  JlflnD. 
fire-pans,  or  perhaps  censers.  These  might 
either  be  used  for  taking  coals  from  the  Are  on 
the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12);  or  for  burning  incense 
(Num.  xvi.  6,  7).  In  Kx.  xxv.  38  the  English 
Bible  (A.  V.  and  K.  V.),  following  the  Vulgate, 
translates  it  "snuff-dishes"  (cp.  Dillmann  in 
loco).    All  these  utensils  were  of  brass. 

(2.)  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  altar  was  con- 
siderably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  much  greater  size 
of  the  building  in  which  it  was  placed.  Like 
the  former,  it  was  square :  but  the  length  and 
breadth  were  now  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height 
ten  (2  Ch.  iv.  1).  It  differed,  too,  in  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made,  being  entirely  of 
brass  (1  K.  viii.  64 ;  2  Ch.  vii.  7).  It  had  no 
grating :  and  instead  of  a  single  gradual  slope, 
the  ascent  to  it  was  probably  made  by  three 
successive  platforms,  to  each  of  which  it  has 
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been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Surenhus.  Mishna, 
vol.  ii.  p.  261,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 
Against  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  tho 
Law  of  Moses,  as  we  have  seen,  positively  for- 
bad the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx.  26),  and  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod's  Temple  the 
ascent  was  by  an  inclined  plane.    On  the  other 


hand,  steps  are  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or  <rm- 
bolical,  Temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the  pn- 
hibitionin  Ex.  xx.  has  been  interpreted asapplyui^ 
to  a  continuous  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a  broke  a 
ascent.    But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  tin- 
word  TYwVD  can  be  confined  to  "steps:"  it 
would  seem  rather  to  cover  any  kind  of  ascent. 
If  so,  the  prohibition  was  not  understood  to  1* 
of  universal  application.     It  most  have  foes 
restricted  to  the  case  of  worshippers  who  wer? 
not  priests,  the  object  of  the  prohibition  beio- 
to  guard  against  exposure  of  the  person  to  the 
altar.    In  the  case  of  the  Levitical  priests  thi* 
danger  was  provided  against  in  another  way,  by 
the   use  of  linen   breeches  (Ex.  xxviit.  42). 
When  it  is  said  (Lev.  ix.  22)  that  Aaron  otus> 
down  after  offering  the  sin-offering,  &c,  it  i< 
implied  that  there  was  some  elevated  structure 
upon  which  he  had  been  standing.   In  the  a* 
of  Ezekiel's  altar,  as  has  been  said,  steps  sre  ex- 
pressly mentioned  (xliii.  17).    The  only  way  oi 
reconciling  these  apparent  contrail ictions  »  ly 
supposing  that  the  Law  in  Ex.  xx.  contemplate 
the  case  of  laymen  approaching  in  their  ordinary 
dress,  whereas  the  Brazen  Altar  was  "approached 
by  priests  protected  against  exposure  by  their 
special  costume."    "  In  fact,  with  a  large  sit*-", 
the  priest  could  not  put  the  blood  of  a  victim  on 
the  four  horns  without  standing  and  walking  t* 
the  altar  (Mishna,  Zebachim,  v.),  which  is  clearly 
against  the  spirit  of  Ex.  xx.,  except  on  tlx- 
understanding  that  that  law  does  not  apply  to 
priests  appropriatelv  clad  for  the  office  "  (Tk 
Old  Test  in  the  Jewish  Church,  by  Prof.  Robert- 
son Smith,  Lect.  xii.  note  1).    The  prohibition 
in  Ex.  xx.  is  general,  "Thou  shalt  not  go  tip.' 
not  "  the  priests  shall  not  go  up."   There  i»  »> 
evidence  that  by  the  first  legislation  priests  otk 
were  allowed  to  approach  the  altar.    A», »' 
read,  renewed  (CH1T1)  Solomon's  altar  (2  Ch. 

xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that  he  rrpwv/ 
it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  that  he  rwww ■> 
crated  it  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol  wot- 
ship  (iLVfKairurtv,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Alui 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  «aV 
of  the  new  altar  which  Uiijah  the  priest  hat 
made  in  accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K. 
14).  It  was  u  cleansed "  bv  command  « 
Hczckiah  (M"VT£,  2Ch.  xxix.  1 8),  and  Manas**  • 

after  renouncing  his  idolatry,  either  repaircl 
(Kethibh,  pM)  or  rebuilt  it  (Keri,  p»l).  It  n»? 
finally  have  been  broken  up  and  the  bn-4 
carried  to  Babylon,  but  this  is  not  mention* ■» 
(Jer.  Hi.  17  sq.).  According  to  the  Rabbinwa.1 
tradition,  this  altar  stood  on  the  very  spot  "'■» 
which  man  was  originally  created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  the  sec<*l 
(Zerubbabcl's)  Temple.  Of  this  uo  description  » 
given  in  the  Bible.    We  are  only  told  (Ezra  u; 
2)  that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  laid.    According  to  Josephus  (-*»»- 

xi.  4,  §  1),  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  »n 
which  that  of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  I: 
was  constructed,  as  we  may  infer  from  1  Sine-:, 
iv.  47,  of  unhewn  stones  (\l$ovs  oAo#rX^p»«) 
Antiochus  Epipbanes  desecrated  it  (yKoMu1^"' 
fiSdAvyna  4pr)fu&<r«ots  ini  to  QvaaxrrTiptoY.  1 
Mace.  i.  54) ;  and,  according  to  Joseph  us  (.!'•'• 

xii.  5,  §  4),  removed  it  altogether.  In  the 
restoration  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  a  new  altar 
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a  is  built  of  unhewn  stone  ia  conformity  w  ith 

t  ie  Law  (1  Mace  iv.  47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod,  which  is  thus 
bribed  by  Josephus  (//'.  J.  v.  5,  §  6) :— "  In 
front  t-f  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits 
m  height,  and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal 
dimensions,  viz.  50  cubits:  it  was  built  four- 
square, with  horn-like  corners  projecting  from 
it  •,  and  on  the  south  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led 
up  to  it.  Moreover  it  was  made  without  any 
if)!]  tool,  neither  did  iron  ever  touch  it  at  any 
time."  Rufin.  has  40  cubits  square  instead  of  50. 
The  dimensions  given  in  the  Mishna  are  different. 
It  is  there  said  (Middotk,  3,  1)  that  the  altar 
was  at  the  base  32  cubits  square ;  at  the  height 
of  a  cubit  from  the  ground  30  cubits  square  ;  at 

cubits  higher  (where  was  the  circuit, 
it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits  square,  and  at  the 
horns  still  further  to  26.  A  space  of  a  cubit 
rich  way  was  here  allowed  for  the  officiating 
priests  to  walk,  so  that  24  cubits  square  were 
left  for  the  fire  on  the  altar  (!"D"uVDn).  This 
inscription  is  not  very  clear.  But  the  Itab- 
Umcal  and  other  interpreters  consider  the  altar 
from  the  K321D  upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits 

s-jaar*.  allowing  at  the  top,  however,  a  cubit 
each  way  for  the  horns,  and  another  cubit  for 
the  passage  of  the  priests.  Others,  however 
(as  L'Lropereur  in  loc.),  suppose  the  ledge  on 
which  the  priests  walked  to  have  been  2  cubits 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  altar  on  which  the 
lire  was  placed. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with 
.'  «phus  (see  above),  and  with  reference  to  the 
Liw  already  mentioned  (Ex.  xx.  25),  that  the 
rtooes  of  which  the  altar  was  made  were  un- 
newn ;  and  that  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
naclts,  they  were  whitewashed  afresh.  The 
wsv  up  °n  tne  «outh  side,  32  cubits 

long  and  16  brood,  constructed  also  of  unhewn 
-tones.  In  connexion  with  the  horn  on  the 
f  uth-west  was  a  pipe  intended  to  receive  the 
Mood  of  the  victims  which  was  sprinkled  on  the 
left  side  of  the  altar  :  the  blood  was  afterwards 
tamed  by  means  of  a  snbterrancau  passage  into 
the  brook  Kidron.  Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity 
into  which  the  drink-offerings  passed.  It  was 
covered  over  with  a  slab  of  marble,  and  emptied 
iron  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
litar  were  a  number  of  brasen  rings,  to  secure 
the  animals  which  were  brought  for  sacrifice. 
Lastly,  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a 

^rl,t  thread  (60^3  tMH)  to  mark  where 
-e  blocd  was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or 
i*l'»w  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  13,  a  perpetual  fire 
was  to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  This,  as 
Eihr  (Symbol,  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol 

t»l  token  of  the  perj>etual  worship  of  Jehovah, 
h  r  inasmuch  as  toe  whole  religion  of  Israel  was 
wooentrated  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered, 
the  <  languishing  of  the  fire  would  have  looked 
1 the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It 
v*s  therefore,  as  he  observes,  essentially  different 
from  the  perpetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii. 
-  :  Aram.  Marc,  xxiii.  0  ;  Hyde,  Rel.  Vet.  l\>rs. 
TU  p.  148),  or  the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has 
'~*a  compared.  These  were  not  sacrificial  fires 
*t  all,  but  were  symbols  of  the  Deity,  or  were 


connected  with  the  belief  which  regarded  fire  as 
one  of  the  primal  elements  of  the  world.  This 
fire,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  the  same  as 
that  which  came  down  from  heaven  (wvp  ovpavo- 
tct&),  "  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the  burnt- 

!  offering  and  the  fat "  (Lev.  ix.  24).  It  couched 
upon  the  altar,  they  soy,  like  a  lion;  it  was 
bright  as  the  sun ;  the  flame  thereof  was  solid 
and  pure ;  it  consumed  things  wet  and  dry- 
alike  ;  and,  finally,  it  emitted  no  smoke.  This 

I  was  one  of  the  five  things  existing  in  the  first 
Temple  which  tradition  declares  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  second  (Tract.  Joma,  c.  i.  fol. 
21  b;  cp.  Wunsche,  d.  Iiabtjl.  Talm.  i.  353). 
The  fire  which  consumed  the  sacrifices  was 
kindled  from  this:  and  besides  these  there  was 
the  fire  from  which  the  coals  were  taken  to  burn 
incense  with  (see  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Hist.  Crit. 
Annot.  p.  286). 

II.  The  Altar  of  Incense  {TYpfii}  n3TD  and 
n")bp  lippD  'D,  Ex.  xxx.  1 ;  evaiairr-fiptov  0i//uo- 
suiTor,  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altar  (J"I3TQ 
2njn,    Ex.   xxxix.  38;   Num.   iv.    11;  Ova. 

Xpuvovv,  LXX.)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Altar 
of  Burnt-offering,  which  was  called  the  Brazen 
Altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30).b  Like  the  Altar  of 
Burnt-offering,  it  was  called  44  holy  of  holies  " 
or  "most  holy"  unto  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxx.  10). 
Probably  this  is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  " 
spoken  of  Ezek.  xli.  22,  which  is  further  described 
as  the  44  table  that  is  before  t/ie  Lord"  precisely 
the  expression  used  of  the  Altar  of  Incense 
(see  Dclitzsch,  lirief  an  die  Jlebr.  p.  678).  The 
name  n3Tlp,  44  altar,"  was  not  strictly  appro- 
priate, as  no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it. 
This,  indeed,  was  expressly  forbidden  :  44  Ye  shall 


8np!>aeed  farm  of  Mm  Altar  of  Lnrenae- 


offer  no  strange  incense  thereon,  nor  burnt 
sacrifice,  nor  mcal-oflering  ;  and  ye  shall  j>our  no 
drink-offering  thereon  "  (Ex.  xxx.  9,  K.  V.).  But 
once  in  the  year,  ou  the  great  Day  of  Atonement, 

Wellhausen  jwints  out  that  the  Altar  of  Incenst- 
does  not  appear  among  the  furniture  of  the  Inner 
sanctuary  In  Ex.  xxv.-xxlx.,  but  only  as  an  appendix 
at  the  beginning  of  chap,  xxx.,"  and  very  arbitrarily 
Infers  that  the  author  of  chap*,  xxv.-xxviil.  knew 
nothing  of  it.  There  may  have  been  a  good  reason 
for  its  appearing  where  it  does,  though  we  may  nut 
now  be  able  to  account  for  it. 
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tho  high-priest  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it 
"the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  of  atouement " 
(Ex.  xxx.  10). 

(d.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of 
acacia-wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape 
it  was  square,  being  a  cubit  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  2  cubits  in  height.  like  the  Altar 
<>f  Burnt-offering,  it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners, 
which  were  of  one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
altar.  So  Knbb.  Levi  ben  Gersoni : — "  Discimus 
inde  quod  non  conveniat  face  re  cornua  separatim, 
et  altari  deinde  apponere,  sed  quod  cornua 
debeant  esse  ex  corpore  altaris  "  (Comment,  in 
Let],  fol.  109,  col.  4). 

It  had  also  a  top  or  roof  (JJ  ;  Arxapdl,  LXX.), 
a  flat  surface  like  the  roof  of  an  La-stern  house 
(the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same),  on  which  the 
incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many,  following 
the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  cratmifam 
ejus,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant ;  but  for  this  there  is  uo  authority. 
Hound  the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  (T ; 
arptiTT^i'  (TTt<pdvr)t>  ^pwr^v,  LXX.).  Josephus 
says :  i-rriv  lo~xop&  xpuaia.  inrip  ovforcicra, 
ixovira  *otA  yatviav  iKiartjy  trrdtpcwov  (Ant.  iii. 
7).  "Erat  itaque  cinctorium.  ex  solido  cun- 
llatum  auro,  quod  tecto  ita  adhaerebat,  ut  in 
extremitate  illud  eingeret,  et  prohiberet,  no 
quid  facile  ab  altari  in  terrain  devolveretur " 
(Carpzov.  Appar.  Hist.  Crit.  Annot.  p.  273). 
Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which  were 
to  be  "for  places  for  staves  to  bear  it  withal." 
The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid  with 
gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
tigure  on  the  preceding  page. 

This  Altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "  oetore 
the  veil  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
before  the  mercy-seat"  (Ex.  xxx.  0;  xl.  5). 
Philo  too  speaks  of  it  as  taot  tow  ltportpov  Kocra- 
wtriafiaTos,  and  as  standing  between  the  candle- 
stick and  the  table  of  shewbread.  In  apparent 
contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  4)  enumerates  it  among  the 
objects  which  were  within  the  second  vail  (fxtra 
rb  ttvrtpov  KaTtartratTfia),  i.e.  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  It  is  true  that  by  dvpnar^piov  in  this 
passage  may  be  meaut  *'  a  censer,"  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  the  LXX.,  but  it  is  better 
understood  of  the  Altar  of  Incense,  which  by 
Philo  and  other  Hellenists  is  called  Bvpuarfyiov. 
It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  in  1  K.  vi.  22,  this 
same  Altar  is  said  to  belong  to  "the  oracle" 

(T2"^>  TSfc  najOn,  "  the  altar  that  belonged 

to  the  oracle,"  K.  V.)  or  most  Holy  Place. 
This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  tho  great 
typical  and  symbolical  importance  attached  to 
this  Altar,  so  that  it  might  be  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Stvrtpa  oki\v4\.  On  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  it,  as  well  as  the  mercy-seat,  was 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering 
(Lev.  xvi.  18);  and  incense  itself  was  supposed 
to  have  an  atoning  efficacy  (T.  B.  Joma,  f.  44  a ; 
Num.  xvi.  47).  But  further,  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  has  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  his  mind  ; 
aud  on  that  day,  when  the  high-priest  lifted 
the  inner  veil  to  go  into  the  Most  Hoi v  Place, 
the  separation  betweeu  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Most  Holy  Place  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
cease,  and  they  might  be  regarded  as  one 
sanctuary  (see  Prof.  Milligan,  Bible  Educator, 
iii.  230).     In  like  manner,  in  the  vision  of 


Isaiah  (vi.  1-8),  the  altar  from  which  the  seraph 
takes  the  "live  coal,"  or  rather  "hot  stone," 
wherewith  he  touches  the  Prophet's  lips,  anil 
which  clearly  corresponds  to  the  Altar  of  Incen* 
in  the  earthly  Temple,  is  before  the  Lord,  *?ate  i 
upon  His  throne.  And  similarly  in  the  Apo- 
calypse (viii.  l-.>)  the  Angel  whom  St.  Juhti 
sees  witli  a  golden  censer  has  much  incenv 
given  to  him,  that  he  may  offer  it  upou  the 
golden  altar  which  is  before  the  throne  (*•<• 
Bleek  on  Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Delitzsch  in  />.".> 
Wellhausen  has  |>oiuted  out,  that  "theriUi! 
the  most  solemn  atouing  sacrifice  takes  place  in 
Lev.  iv.  on  the  golden  altar,  but  in  Ex.  xxix . 
Lev.  viii.  ix.,  without  its  use  "  ;  and  that  "a  Mill 
more  striking  circumstance  is,  that  iu  j«wsgr* 
where  the  holiest  incense-offering  is  itwli 
spoken  of,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the 
corresponding  altar.  This  is  particularly  th. 
case  in  Lev.  xvi.  To  burn  incense  in  t Ik- 
sanctuary,  Aarou  tikes  a  censer,  tills  it  witi; 
coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (rr.  1-, 
18-20),  aud  lays  the  incense  upon  them  in  th> 
adytum.  Similarly  in  Lev.  x..  Num.  xvi.  ini.. 
incense  is  offered  ou  censers  of  which  each  priest 
possesses  one.  The  coals  are  taken  from  the  Altar 
of  Burnt-offering  (Num.  xvii.  1 1 :  A  V.  xvi.  4*5), 
which  is  plated  with  the  censers  of  the  horahitr 
Levites  (xvii.  "i,  4  ;  A.  V.  xvi.  'Mi,  o9);  \vhw--vr 
takes  tire  from  any  other  source  incurs  tli- 
jtenaltv  of  death  "  (Hist,  of  Israel,  Eng.  tMU*:. 
J..  UO)." 

(b.)  The  Altar  in  Solomou's  Temple  wi> 
similar  (1  K.  vii.  4*  :  1  L'h.  xxviii.  18).  but  «  j- 
male  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  Alta; 
mentioned  in  Is.  vi.  0  is  clearly  the  Altar  •-: 
Incense,  not  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering;  aui 
although,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  heavenK 
Altar,  not  the  earthly,  that  the  Prophet  s«s 
still  no  doubt  the  one  was  the  pattern  of  lb-1 
other;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  inferred  from  thi« 
passage  tiiat  heated  stones  (HDyi)  were  Uil 
upon  the  Altar,  by  means  of  which  the  inci-n* 
was  kindled. 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  i- 
having  been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zerub- 
babel  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21). 
Judas  Maccabaeus  restored  it,  together  with  th? 
holy  vessels,  4c.  (I  Mace.  iv.  49).    On  the  arcn 
of  Titus  no  Altar  of  Incense   appears.  l>ut 
that  it  existed  in  the  last  Temple,  and  w&> 
richly   overlaid,    we    learn  from   the  Mi>ha» 
(Hagiija  o,  8).     Ezekiel  in  hi*  ideal  Tempi* 
mentions  an  altar  of  wood  before  the  sanctuary, 
of  which  he  says  that  it  was  three  cubit*  is 
height,  two  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  aud  it 
had  projecting  corners,  aud  the  frame  (R.  V. 
text,  "length")  and  the  walls  thereof  were  ct 
wood  :  "  this  is  the  table  that  is  before  th< 
Lord  "  (xli.  21,  22  ;  cp.  xliv.  l»i).    According:  t-> 
Wellhausen  and  Sinend,  Ezekiel  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  table  of  shewbread  and  tnr 
Altar  of  Incense.  But  "  altar  "  and  "  table  "  ar* 
here  convertible  terms,  just  ns  they  are  in  Mai. 
7.  12,  where  they  are  applied  indifferently  U- 
the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  sweet  incen**" 
was  burnt  upon  it  every  day,  morning  «ni 
evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8),  as  well  as  that  tho 
blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  upon  it 
(r.  10),  this  Altar  had  a  special  importance 
attached  to  it.     It  is  the  only  Altar  which 
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appear*  in  the  beavenlv  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6; 
Ker.  rill  3,  4). 

C.  Other  altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick,  for- 
bMta  by  the  Law  (Ex.  xx.  24,  20).  Some 
commentator*  have  seen  an  nlluaiou  to  such 

ia  Is.  Ixv.  3.     The  words  are   bv  0**113(50 

ITJ^H,  "otTering  incense  on  foscAV' 
which  has  been  explaiued  as  referring  to  altars 
made  of  this  material,  and  situated  perhaps 
in  the  gardens  "  mentioned  just  before.  Kosen- 
inuller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense 
to  bncks  covered  over  with  magic  formulae  or 
caneiform  inscriptions.  This  is  also  the  view  of 
liesenius  and  Maurvr.  Dr.  Chevne  under- 
stands by  the  "bricks,"  the  tilings  of  the 
bouse*  (2  K.  xxiii.  12;  Zeph.  i.  5;  Jer.  xix.  13), 
in-i  thinks  this  view,  as  implying  that  Palestine 
i»  the  locality,  and  not  Babylonia  or  Egypt,  to  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  context,  Delitzsch, 
<  n  the  other  hand,  observes  that  the  expression 
"transports  ua  to  Babylon,  the  country  of 
a<ti  latere*  (Jatcrcvli).'  The  Torah  mentions 

Cl?b  only  with  reference  to  Babylonian  and 
Lgrptian  buildings,  it  knows  and  allows  only  of 
altars  of  earth,  unhewn  stones,  and  wooden 
planks  with  brazen  covering." 

(2.)  An  altar  with  the  inscription  'Kyv&trru* 
Btf ,  Acts  xvii.  22.  St.  Paul  in  hi»  speech  on 
the  Areopagus  mentions  having  seen  such  au 
altar  in  Athens.  The  inscription,  however,  is  ! 
cipalle  of  two  renderings  either  («)  "  to  an 
unknown  god"  (Rev.  Vers.),  or  (J>)  "to  the 
unknown  god  "  (A.  V.) ;  for  in  inscriptions  of 
this  kind  Greek  usage  did  uot  always  require  the 
:3J«rtion  of  the  article.  (<»)  If  we  understand 
the  inscription  in  the  former  sense,  the  altar 
w,is  one  erected  in  gratitude  for  some  benefit 
received,  though  the  receiver  did  not  know  to 
which  of  the  many  deities  of  heathenism  the 
twnefit  was  due.    This  interpretation  falls  in 


1.1   trrptian.  froca  tM-mliWi.  (BaMUioi.) 
A   JUtyrUn,  sbirat*  »l  Kboraabaii.    <L»y»ni  i 

*«rj  well  with  what  St.  Paul  had  said  as  to 
the  - somewhat  superstitious"  character  of  the 
Athenians.  It  would  be  evidence  of  a  scrupulous 
«mrty  lest  any  deity,  even  though  unknown, 
thoald  not  receive  his  meed  of  honour  and  grati- 
tude. Altars  of  this  kind,  Pauaanias  tells  us, 
k<  had  seen  in  the  harbour  and  streets  of  Athens. 


He  savs  (i.  §  4),  irravBa  kcu  $«p.o\  6twy  r« 
ovofux^ofiivwp  ayvtHartav  Kal  Tjpwwv  Kal  waiiwf 
rStv  &{\a*<*%  Kal  +a\ifpov.  And  Philostratu* 
(IVf.  Apollon.  vi.  3),  ooxppov*<rr*pov  to  wtpl 
wamStw  8*un>  tl  \*ytiv,  Kal  ravra  'A$4irriatv,  ol 
Kal  ayrwffTwr  Zan^i6vt»v  &otpj>\  Xipwrai.  This, 
as  Winer  observes,  need  not  be  interpreted  as  if 
the  several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number 
of  byvoHTrot  tool,  but  rather  that  each  altar  had 
the  inscription  'Ayvdimp  0<y.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  such  inscription  referred  to  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  as  One  Whose  Name  it  was 
unlawful  to  utter  (as  Wolf  and  others  have  sup- 
posed). Neauder  quotes  Diog.  Laertius,  who,  m 
his  Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the  time  of 
a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  god  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black 
and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areo- 
pagus, and,  wherever  they  lay  down,  to  be  offered 
to  the  god  to  whom  of  right  the  victim  be- 
longed (rqji  itpo<H\KOVTi  9t$).  SB*?,  adds  Dio- 
genes, trt  Kai  vvv  icTiv  tuptiv  Kara  rovs 
Hffxovf  TVS'  "AG.  fiu/xovs  avvyvfious.  On  which 
Xeauder  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occa- 
sions altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  unknown 
god,  since  they  knew  uot  what  god  was  offended 
and  required  to  be  propitiated.  But  it  is  tu 
be  observed  that,  according  to  Diogenes,  the 
altars  were  left  without  any  inscription.  Nor 
can  we  attach  much  importance  to  EichhornV 
suggestion  that  these  altars  (fkifwl  avuvvpLoi) 
might  have  been  built  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known,  and  subsequently  have  been  in- 
scribed ayvuKTTtp  8ty.  A  passage  in  the 
l'hiU>l*itris  ascribed  to  Lucian,  in  which  one 
of  the  speakers  swears  "  by  the  unknown  god," 
has  sometimes  been  quoted  as  confirming  St. 
Paul's  statement ;  but  as  the  Dialogue  is  of  the 
3rd  century  after  Christ,  it  may  be  intended 
only  as  a  >neer  at  the  A|>ostle 's  words.  Jerome, 
indeed  (on  Tit.  i.  12),  allirms  that  the  inscription 
ran:  "To  the  gods  of  Asia  and  Europe  and 
Africa,  to  unknown  and  strange  gods."  But 
though  Jerome  may  have  seen  such  an  inscrip- 
tion, it  is  plainly  not  that  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers.    His  statement  is  clear  and  definite. 

(6.)  If  we  adopt  the  rendering  "to  the  un- 
known god,"  then  we  must  take  the  verbal 
adjective  in  its  extended  signification,  a» 
meaning  not  only  the  unknown,  but  the  un- 
knowable. The  inscription,  as  Dr.  Plumptre 
observes,  does  not  afhrm  Atheism,  but  simply 
recognises  the  existence  of  a  Power  concerning 
which  man  knows  and  can  know  nothing.  He 
finds  a  parallel  to  this  inscription  in  that 
which  Plutarch  (</<?  et  Osir.)  records  as 

found  on  the  veil  of  Isis:  "I  am  all  that  hu> 
been,  and  all  that  is,  ami  all  that  shall  be  ;  and 
no  mortal  hath  lifted  my  veil;"  and  a  still 
more  striking  parallel  in  the  inscription  on  a 
Mithraic  altar  found  at  Ostia,  and  now  in  the 
Vatican,  "signum  Indepreherndbilis  Dei." 
"This,"  he  remarks,  "is  the  nearest  equivalent 
that  Latin  can  supply  for  4  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable  God  '  "  (tifijlc  Cotnmentury  for  Kh,j- 
lish  Headers,  in  loco).  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

AL-TASCHITH  (nnpn^«,  more  cor- 
rectly, Al-Tashcheth)  forms  part  of  the  first,  or 
introductory,  verses  of  Psalms  Ivii.,  lviii.,  lix., 
Ixxv.  The  Aramaic  paraphrast  and  llashi,  both 
of  whom   literally  translate   this  phrase  by 
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"Destroy  not !"  are,  though  consistent,  greatly 
mistaken,  because  these  Psalms  do  not  merely 
stand  on  the  defensive  *•  Destroy  not  !  "  but 
take  the  offensive  "  Destroy  my  enemies  !  "  So 
is  also  Ibn  'Ezra  with  his  stereotyped  phrase, 
"  Commencement  of  a  well-knowu  jn»cm  to  the 
tune  of  which  these  Psalms  were  to  be  sung." 
[Aijelkth  Siiahar;  Alamoth.]  But  Ibn  'Ezra 
also,  apart  from  the  anachrouism  on  which 
his  theory  rests,  must  be  wrong,  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  these  tour  Psalms  could  have 
been  sung  satisfactorily  to  one  and  the  same 
tunc,  seeing  that  they  greatly  differ  not  ouly  in 
sentiment  but  also  in  length  of  diction,  (jiinchi 
(«.n  lvii.)  actually  believes  that  he  has  found 
the  very  source  from  which  the  Al-Tashchcth 
comes,  viz.  the  Al-l'ashcJiitliehu  used  by  David 
when  Abishai  wished  to  kill  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  9).  On  such  grounds  one  need  not  be 
astonished  to  find  a  modern  writer  proposing 
seriously  that  the  source  of  this  title  was  the 
Al-Tushchithehu  of  Isaiah  (lxv.  S)  !  Although 
tlt.<  explanations  of  the  Targumist  and  Rashi 
cannot  be  true  for  the  reasons  given  above,  they 
have  lioth  at  least  some  ground  to  stand  upon, 
inasmuch  as  the  phrase  Al-Tashc/uth  literally 
occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ix.  2f>),  where 
it  is  used  by  Moses  in  a  prayer  for  Israel.  Hut 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  following  explanation 
propounded  in  all  earnest  by  a  German  scholar, 
that  Al-Tashcheth  meant  "Spoil  not !"  and  that 
these  words  were  addressed  to  a  music-director 
whose  band  had  some  time  before  spoiled  a 
Psalm  by  singing  it  or  playing  it  out  of  tune. 
If  Ibn  'Ezra's  theory  were  true,  the  band  would 
be  certain  to  spoil  the  execution  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  Psalms,  and  the  reminder  "  Spoil 
not !"  might  find  an  application.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  Scripture  gives  us  uo  indication  of 
this,  what  warrant  is  there  that  Al-Taxhchcth 
could  have  snch  a  meaning?  The  fact  is, 
Al-Tas/tcheth  is  itself  the  name  of  a  music- 
corps,  as  the  '-4/  (^V)  virtually  standing  before 
it  clearly  testifies.     The  'Ai  is  only   left  out 

on  account  of  the  Al  following,   as  At  (yK) 

after  '.4/  would  be    somewhat  difficult 

to  pronounce.'  (Such  was  evidently  the 
view  taken  by  the  R.  V.,  which  inserts  in 
italics  the  words,  Set  to.)  Let  nobody  object 
that  we  have  '  Al- Alanioth  (Alamoth)  ;  for  in 
that  case  the  second  V  cannot  be  pronounced  by 
itself  at  all,  and  absolutely  depends  upon  the 

b  following  it  (nSzhy).  It  might,  however,  be 

legitimately  asked:  Why  should  a  music-corps 
be  called  by  the  apparently  singular  name 
Al-  Tiishcheth  ?  To  this  legitimate  question  a 
legitimate  answer  may  be  given,  which  will 
throw  light  on  the  names  of  the  other  music- 
bands  also.  When  there  were  only  eight  music- 
bands  (Talmud  Babli  Taanith,  27*),  and  these 
had  no  history  worth  speaking  of,  they  were 
simply  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  The  proof 
of  this  Ls  the  term  Hassheminith  —  the  Eighth. 
When  they  were  increased  to  twenty-four  and 

*  The  somewhat  similar  pronunciation  of  K  and  ]}  Is 
no  anachronism.  It  Is  not  merely  testified  to  In  Tal- 
inudlc  times  (Yernshalml  Hrrakhotk,  II.  4 ;  Babli 
Mrtjillak.  -lV>\  but  Is  presupposed  in  the  Bible  Itself 
1 1  Sam.  i.  10 ;  Amos  vi.  tf,  and  very  many  other  places). 
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began  to  have  a  history  of  their  own,  or  m 
partially  relating  to  them,  they  received  several 
kinds  of  names.  Some  were  named  from  tbeir 
dwelling-places  and  functions,  as  A'jycleih  H<n- 
shachar  (AlJKLKTH  Siiahar),  'Alaiuoth  (Au- 
MOTIl),  Haggittith  (GlTTlTIl),  &c;  some  from 
their  director,  as  Ycduthun ;  some  from  the 
nature,  character,  and  position  of  the  instru- 
ments on  which  they  excelled,  as  Y>ruath 
£lem  lUxhfxjim  (Jona'th  Elem  Rechokim); 
some  from  historical  occurrences,  as  JMA- 
Ldfjhcn  (see  1  Ch.  xv.  2  and  Ijimchi  on  Ps.  u.  1). 
Of  this  last  kind  is,  no  doubt,  this  At-  Tuhastk 
which  was  probably  given  to  one  of  the  Utui* 
when  Uzzah  was  struck  down  dead  (2  Sim.  n 
8).  David  commemorated  that  event,  it  i> 
true,  by  calling  the  place  where  the  catastrophe 
had  occurred  Peres- Uzzah  ;  but  as  he  cud  I 
not  give  one  of  the  muMc-baiids  such  at  ill- 
omened  name,  he  called  it  by  the  historicillv- 
auspicious  title  Al-  Taslicheth  !  [$.-&} 

A'LUSH   (C^K,  «f  uncertain  etymology; 

Sam.  C^N;  AF.  A'tKovt ;  B.  Alktln;  Afoj),t-t< 
of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  jouro^ 
to  Sinai,  the  last  before  Rephidim  (Num.  xxxiii. 
13,  14).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found  (ttr 
conjectures  in  Dillmann  on  Exod.  xvii.  1).  la 
the  Seder  Olam  (Kitto,  Cyc.  s.  v.)  it  i*  *t«ei 
to  have  been  8  miles  from  Rephidim.  Perhaps 
in  W.  Fcirun,  near  the  mouth  of  H*.  tr  Rta- 
maneh.  [G.]  [W.] 

AL'VAH  (7\)hy.  The  real  meaning  of  the 
Edomite  and  pre-Edomite  names  is  still  unknown: 
rot\d ;  Alva),  a  duke  (  =  i/u*r,  Vulg.)  of.Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  40),  written  Aliah  in 
1  Ch.  i.  51. 

2.  Alvah  is  the  name  of  a  place  as  well  a*  a 
a  chief.  Dillmann  (Gen.  /.  <:.)  and  Delitisch. 
tirnesis,  I.  c.  [1887],  identifv  the  name  with 
Alvax.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ALT  AX  (\f?V,  see  Alvaii  ;  A.  r«»A«r,  /£• 
-fi ;   Alvan),  a   Horite,  son   of  Shobal  (Gen. 

xxxvi.  23),  written  Alian  (|^U)  in  1  Ch.  i. 
(B.  2«Aiim,  A.  'lw\dn  ;  Allan)' [w.  A.  W,]  [>•] 

AM'AD  OpPr ;  'A^x ;  A.  'AM<tt  ;  Anuad). 
an  unkuown  place  in  Asher  between  Alatnmeleeh 
and  Mishe.il  (Josh.  xix.  26  only)-  It  is  placed 
by  Major  Conder  (HamPxnk  to  Bible,  p.  402)  at 
Kh.  el  'Amid,  dose  to  ez-Zib,  but  this  identifica- 
tion seems  doubtful.  [W.j 


AMADA'THA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17):  and 
AMADATHUS  (Esth.  xii.  6).  [Hammed 

ATM  A.] 

A'MAL  (!?DV;  B.  'Apod;  Amaf),  a  descend- 
ant of  Asher,  t  he  son  of  Jacob  (1  Ch.  vii.  35). 

AM  ALEK  (pbttB  ;  'A/toA^tc;  Am,il<vh\  son 
of  Eliphaz  by  his  coucubine  Timnah,  grandson  <•{ 
Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  ("dukes."  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.)  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  1«»)  Hi* 
mother  came  of  the  Horite  race,  whose  territory 
the  descendants  of  Esau  had  seized  !  and.  although 
Amalek  himself  is  represented  as  of  equal  rank 
with  the  other  sons  of  Eliphaz,  yet  his  posterity 
appear  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Horite 
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Imputation,  a  44  remnant  "  only  being  mentioned 
si  existing  in  Edom  in  the  time  of  Hezekiuh, 
»hen  thev  were  dispersed  by  a  band  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Ch.  iv.  43).  [\V.  L.  B.] 

AMAL'EKITES  (P^V.  vhlBD  or  >phDVTl  i 

t  — ;  t -:  •••  t-:  t 

:he  abnormal  p7Dl?n,  9  Sam.  i.  1,  ia  no  doubt  a 

textual  error :  see  Wellh.  or  Driver  i,  /.;  'AfiaArj- 
*iVai ;  Amalecitae),  a  nomadic  tribe  which,  pro- 
bably about  the  time  of  Moses,  first  occupied  the 
]»niosula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderness  intervening 
between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Palestine 
and  the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  1  Sam. 
ir.  7,  xxvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  (to  be  read 
with  reserve :  see  Noldeke,  Die  Amalekitrr,  1864) 
represent  them  as  originally  dwelling  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thence  they  were 
pressed  westwards  by  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  spread  over  n  portion  of  Arabia  at 
a  period  antecedent  to  its  occupation  by  the 
descendants  of  Juktan.  This  account  of  their 
urigin  harmonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7,  where  the 
"country"  ("princes"  according  to  the  reading 
adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amalekites  is 
mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Edomite  Amalek  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  cp. 
San.  xxiv.  20) :  it  throws  light  on  the  traces 
of  a  }>ermanent  occupation  of  Central  Palestine 
in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 


Hap  of  tbc  OiimiIi  j  of  Um<  AmalrkitOT. 


sanies  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites 
(Judg.  v.  14,  xii.  15):  and  it  account*  for  the 
ulence  of  Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  Amalekites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
idomitei  or  the  Israelites  on  the  other.  That 
a  mixture  of  the  two  former  races  occurred  at 
a  later  period,  would  in  this  case  be  the  only 
inference  from  Gen.  xxxvi.  16,  though  many 
■Titers  have  considered  that  passage  to  refer  to 
tie  origin  of  the  whole  nation,  explaining 
<»ea.  xiv.  7  as  a  case  of  prolepsis  (see,  however, 
Schultx,  t.  n.  in  Herzog,  BE.7).  The  physical 
character  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Ama- 
kkites  [Arabia]  necessitated  a  nomadic  life, 
»bich  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  umi'lies  with  them  even  on  their  military 
additions  (Judg.  vi.  5).     Their  wealth  con- 


sisted in  Hocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  "town"  (1  Sam.  xv.  5).  and  Josephna  gives 
an  exaggerated  accouut  of  the  capture  of  several 
towns  by  Saul  (Ant.  vi.  7,  §2);  but  the  towns 
could  have  been  little  more  than  stations,  or 
nomadic  enclosures.  The  kings  or  chieftains 
were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the  hereditary 
title  AOAO  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  8).  Two 
important  routes  led  through  the  Amakkitt- 
district,  viz.  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  Southern  Asia  and 
Africa  by  the  Aelanitic  arm  of  the  Ked  Sea.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of  the 
four  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  the  latter  route ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose 
progress  they  attempted  to  stop,  adopting  a 
ijueri/la  style  of  warfare  (Deut.  xxv.  18),  but 
were  signally  defeated  at  Rkphidim  (Ex.  xvii.  H, 
Sic).  The  conduct  of  Amalek  in  this  cruel  attack 
on  a  people  "  faint  and  weary  "  was  never  forgiven. 
"The  Lord  will  have  war  with  Amalek  from 
generation  to  generation  ; "  "  Thou  shalt  blot 
out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven  "  (Ex.  xvii.  16;  Deut.  xxv.  17-19).  In 
union  with  the  Canaanites  they  were,  however, 
permitted  to  attack  the  disobedient  Israelites  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  to  defest  them 
near  Hormah  (Num.  xiv.  4.r>).  Thenceforward 
we  hear  of  them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at 
one  time  in  league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii. 
13),  when  they  were  defeated  by  Ehud  near 
Jericho;  at  another  time  in  league  with  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3),  when  they  penetrated 
into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  were  defeated  by 
Gideou.  Saul  undertook  an  expedition  against 
them,  overrunning  their  whole  district  u  from 
Havilah  to  Shur,"  and  inflicting  an  immense 
loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Their  power  was 
thenceforward  broken,  and  they  degenerated  into 
a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare  is 
well  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  *M"1J  (Gesen. 

Ijex.),  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the  de- 
scription of  their  contests  with  David  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ziklag,  when  their  destruction 
was  completed  (1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx. ;  cp.  Num. 
xxiv.  20).  [W.  L.  B.j  [F.] 

AMA'M  (DDK   B.  2^:  A.  'AMd>;  Amam), 

a  citv  in  the  south  of  Judah,  named  with  Shemn 
and  Moladah  (el-Milh)  in  Josh.  xv.  26  only. 
Nothing  is  known  of  it.  [G.]  [W.J 

ATUAN  (B.  'A8d>;  Itala  Xadab;  Syr.  Aha',). 
Tob.  xiv.  10.   [Haman.]  [F.] 

AMA'NA  (H3DK,  i.e.  constant),  apparently 
a  mountain  near  Lebanon,  and  possibly  a  part 
of  Anti-Lebanon  which  overlooks  the  plain  of 
Damascus, — "  from  the  head  of  Amana  "  (Cant, 
iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  is  the 
mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v.  12  ; 
Keri,  Targum- Jonathan,  and  margin  of  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  "  Amana  ")  has  its  source,  and  it  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  that  river.  The  LXX. 
(BA.)  translate  air'  ipx^r  wlcrrtws.      [G.]  [W.] 

AMARI'AH  (nnOK  and  -innDN,  Amarus 

usually  ;  whom  Ood  promised,  Gesen.,  •'.  q.  Qt6- 
(ppaoTos).  1.  Father  of  Ahitub,  according 
to  1  Ch.  vi.  7  [LXX.  v.  33,  B.  'Awp.m,  A. 
'Anaptas],  c.  52  [LXX.  vi.  37,  B.  'AAiopeid,  A. 
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'Afiapid],  and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of 
the  high-priests.  In  Josephus's  Hist.  (Ant.  viii. 
1,  §  3)  he  is  transformed  into  'Apopaioi. 

2.  'Afiapids.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  six.  11).  He  was  the  son  of 
Azariah,  and  the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded 
Zadok  (1  Ch.  vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  beyond  his  name,  but  from  the  way  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  mentions  him  he  seems  to 
have  seconded  that  pious  king  in  his  endeavours 
to  work  a  reformation  in  Israel  and  Judah  (see 
2  Ch.  xvii.  six.).  Josephus,  who  calls  him 
yAfiatrtay  rbv  itpta,  "  Amaziah  the  priest,"  un- 
accountably  says  of  him  (as  the  text  now 
stands)  that  he,  as  well  as  Zebadiah,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  But  if  ixartpovs  is  struck  out, 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  (Ant  ix.  1, 
§  1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  him  in  the 
wonderfully  corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given 
in  the  Ant.  x.  8,  §  G.  but  he  seems  to  be  con- 
cealed under  the  strange  form  AEIHPAMOS, 
Axioramus.  The  syllable  AH  is  corrupted  from 
A2,  the  termination  of  the  preceding  name, 
Azarias,  which  has  accidentally  adhered  to  the 
beginning  of  Amariah,  as  the  final  2  has  to  the 
very  same  name  in  the  text  of  Xicephorus  (up. 
Seld.  de  Success,  p.  103),  producing  the  form 
lafiapias.  The  remaining  'iwpafios  is  not  far 
removed  from  'Afiapias.  The  successor  of  Ama- 
riah in  the  high-priesthood  must  have  been 
Jehoiada.  In  Josephus  ♦iiVar,  which  is  n  cor- 
ruption of  'latitat,  follows  Axioramus.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacred  history 
for  the  names  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  who  are  made  to 
follow  Atnariah  in  the  genealogy,  I  Ch.  vi.  11,  12. 

3.  The  head  of  a  Lcvitical  h  ouse  of  the  Ko- 
hathites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Ch.  xxiii.  19 
[A.  'AMap.dE,  li.  'Afu&id]  ;  xxiv.  23  [B.  'Afu&ii, 
A.  'Afiapias']). 

4.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests,  which  was  named  after  him, 
in  the  time  of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Nehe- 
miah  (1  Ch.  xxiv.  14  [BA.  'Efifi-fip,  Eihiiut, 
but  in  A.  Heb.  Vulg.  the  head  of  the  lGth 
course,  in  B.  the  head  of  the  15th  course]  ;  2  Ch. 
xxxi.  15  [B.  Maplas]  ;  Neh.  x.  3  ['A/xap«£],  xii. 
2  [B.  Vlaptd,  K.  Maptlay  K«-  'Afiaptla,  A.  -id], 
13  [B.  Map*d,  N»  'Apafitd,  A.  'Afiapid]). 
In  the  first  passage  the  name  is  written 

Jinmer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name* 
Another  form  of  the  name  is  ^DN,  Jnu* 
(1  Ch.  ix.  4  [B.  'Anpil,  A.  -/ ;  Atnri)),  a  man 
of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani.  Of  the  same 
family  we  find, 

6.  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  x.  42. 
KB.  Mapla,  A.  'Afiapids),  one  of  those  who  had 
married  a  "  strange  "  wife. 

6.  An  aucestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet 
(Zeph.  i.  1,  T.f  'Afiopios,  A.  -«<-,  K.  very  cor- 
rupt). [A.  C.  H.]  [F.] 

7.  B.  Zafiapttd,  A.  -id,  K.  'Apaptd.  A  de- 
scendant of  Pharez,  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 
Probablv  the  same  as  Imri  (above  No.  4). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AMARI'AS  (Atnerias).  An  ancestor  of  Ezra 
(I  Esd.  viii.  2,  B.  >Anape*ios,  A.  'Afiapids  ;  2  Esd. 
i.  2  [Gk.  vii.  3,  So^opWa]).    [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AMA'SA  (HVQV,  Ges.  =  a  bunten,  Fiirst  = 
WOtf,  a  bearer  ;\\  H.  Muller  [in  MV.»]  con- 
nects it  with  an  Arabic  word  and  prefers  the 


meaning  of  treah-sighteti.  having  weepiog  eve*: 
Am  isij).  1.  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  bv  Abi- 
gail, David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  B.  V 
<r«f,  A.  -ati).  He  joined  Absalom  ia  his  re- 
bellion, and  was  by  him  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  forest  of  Kphraiin 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  G).  When  Joab  incurred  tht 
displeasure  of  David  for  killing  Absalom,  David 
forgave  the  treasou  of  Amasa,  recognised  him  m 
his  nephew,  and  appointed  him  Joab's  successor 
(xix.  13,  B.  'Afitavatt  [and  in  xx.  U'},  A. 
'Ani<r<ral).  Joab  afterwards,  when  they  were 
both  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  pretended  to 
salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed  him  with  hi*  sword 
(xx.  10,  A.  'Afiiffati),  which  he  held  concealed 
in  his  left  hand.  Amasa  is  probablv  identical 
with  «bOV(AMASAl  No.  2),  who  is'meutioard 

among  David's  commanders  (I  Ch.  xii.  IS. 
'Afuurai,  N.  -it*.    Ewald,  (iesvh.  Israel,  ii.  544 >. 

2.  A  prince  of  Ephraim.  son  of  Hadlai.  ia  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Ch.  xxviii.  12,  B.  'ApMfias, 

A.  -i-).  [k.  W.  B.]  [Y.) 

AMA'SA  I  (*L**Dr,  Gcs.  =  bunUn»jm<\  Fur»: 

=  D1D2  [see  Amasa]  ;  Arnasai).  1.  A  KohatbiU, 

father  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of  Shemu«>l  »al 
Heman  the  singer  (1  Ch.  vi.  25  [LXX.  vi.  10, 

B.  'Afi«<r<r*t,  A.  'Afieuri],  35  [LXX.  r.  2o,  B. 
'AfiaBtios,  A.  'ApAs]). 

2.  See  Amasa  No.  1.  Chief  of  the  captains 
(Heb.,  LXX.,  and  Ii.  V.  "thirty  "),  leader  of  the 
men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  w  ho  came  to  Divid 
while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag  (I  Ch.  xii.  18).  He 
was  probably  the  same  as  Amasa,  David's  ne|ihe». 

3.  B.  'Afiaaat,  K.  'Afiaoi.  One  of  the  priest- 
who  blew  trumpets  before  the  Ark,  when  ItaviJ 
brought  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Ch. 
xv.  24). 

4.  B.  Macn:  cp.  No.  1.  Another  rwhathite. 
father  of  another  Mahath,  in  the  reign  <• 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  i» 
that  of  a  family.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.j 

AMASH'AI  CD^r,  according  to  Ges.  an 
incorrect  reading  sprung  out  of  the  forms  ^CCI 
and  'DDI?;  according  to  Olshausen  [Lchrb.  y. 
G25]  an  error  for  ^botf;  'Afuurla,  A.  'Afittrai: 
Anuissai),  properly  "  Amashsai."  Son  of  Am- 
reel,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Seh.  li 
13) ;  apparent lv  the  same  as  Maasai  (1  Ch.  ix. 
12).  [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

AMASI'AH  (HWr,  Jah  is  bearer,  q..  the 
Phoen.  VOByC&Hyklhmun  beareth,  MV.W;  U 
Matraias,  A.  Matralas  ;  A  manias).  Son  of  Zichri, 
and  captain  of  200,000  warriors  of  Judah,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  xvii.  1G). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

A'MATIL  [Hamatii.] 

AM'ATIIEIS  (B.  'ZnaMis,  A.  'LfiaBtls; 
Emeu*).     1  Esd.  ix.  2i».  [ATTILAI.] 

fW.  A.  [F.] 

AM'ATHIS(in  some  copies  Amatii  ks\  **  Titr 
i.axd  or"  (i,  'AploKtis  x»f>a);  a  district  t« 
the  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (I  Marc, 
xii.  25).  From  the  context  it  is  evidentk 
Hamath.  [G.]  [W.] 

AMAZI'AH  (n»TVO«  or  ^n^VOK,  Jehovah  is 
attvn-j;  B.  'Ant<r<r«lat' [usually],  A.  'Ap-atrlas 
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[usually] ;  Atnasttit^  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth 
king  nf  Judah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  25  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  and 
punished  the  murderers  (2  K.  zii.  21,  xir.  2,  5); 
sparing,  however,  their  children,  in  accordance 
with  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  as  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
(xir.  6)  expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying 
that  the  precept  had  not  been  generally  observed. 
Jn  order  to  restore  his  kingdom  to  the  greatness 
of  Jeho&haphat's  days,   he  made  war  on  the 
Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the  valley  of  Salt, 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (the  scene  of  a  great 
victory  in  David's  time,  2  Sam.  viii.  13;  1  Ch. 
win.  12;  Ps.  lx.  title),  and  took  their  capital, 
Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Jokthkel,  which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his 
own  Jewish  cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).    We  read  in 
2  Ch.  xxv.  12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews 
threw  10,000  Edomites  from  the  cliffs,  and  that 
Amaziah   performed    religious   ceremonies  in 
honour  of  the  gods  of  the  country  ;  an  exception 
U>  the  general  character  of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K. 
xiv.  3  with  2  Ch.  xxv.  2).    In  consequence  of 
this  he  was  overtaken  by  misfortune.  Having 
already  offended  the  Hebrews  of  the  northern 
kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obedience  to  a 
prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary  troops  whom 
he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the  foolish  arrogance 
to  challenge  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to  battle, 
despi*ing  probably  a  sovereign  whose  strength 
had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and  who 
had  not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the  great 
successes  recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.    But  Judah 
was  completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to 
Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
ix.  9.  §  3),  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror 
under  a  threat  that  otherwise  he  would  put 
Amaziah  to  death.    We  do  not  know  the  his- 
torian's  authority  for  this  statement,  but  it 
explains  the  fact  that  the  city  was  taken  ap- 
parently without  resistance  (2  K.  xiv.  13).  A 
portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  side 
toward*  the  Israelitish    frontier   was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried 
off  to  Samaria.    Amaziah  lived  fifteen  years  after 
the  death  of  Joash;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his 
reign  was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish, 
whither  he  had  retired  for  safety  from  Jeru- 
salem.   The  chronicler  seems  to  regard  this  as  a 
punishment  for  his  idolatry  in  Edom,  though 
hi*  language  is  not  very  clear  on  the  point  (2  Ch. 
xxv.  .'7);  and  doubtless  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  conspiracy  was  a  consequence  of  the  low  state 
to  which  Judah  roust  have  been  reduced  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  after  the  Kdomitish  war 
and   humiliation   indicted  by  Joash,  king  of 
brarl.    The  chronology  of  this  king's  reign  is 
much  disputed.     Cliuton   (Ftisti   Hcllcnici,  i. 
p.  325)  gives  the  dates  i».c.  837-809 ;  ami,  pre- 
vious to  the  comparison  with  Assyrian  dates, 
the  beginning  of  the  regnal  years  has  been 
Tiriouslv  placed  between  the  limits  n.c.  840 
(Benirel)  and  B.C.  809  (Seyfarth.    See  the  table 
u»  Uerzog,  RE*  xvii.  p.  477, s.  n.  Zeitrec-hnung). 
Since  the  employment  of  Assyrian  synchronistic 
•late*,  the  beginning  of  Amaziah 's  reign  is  placed 
between  B.C.  798  and  n.C.  796,  and  a  joint  reign 
with  his  son  Amariah  (or  Uzziah)  is  supposed  to 
hare  begun  in  b.c.  786.    (See  Chronology.) 

2.  'Kfiaatas.     Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at 
H*thel,  who  endeavoured  to  drive  the  prophet 


Amos  from  Israel  into  Judah,  and  complained  of 
him  to  king  Jeroboam  11.  (Amos  vii.  10). 

3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Ch.  iv.  34, 
B.  'AjuttVfrf,  B«>A.  -»a). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Ch.  vi.  45,  B.  'AjitTOich  A. 
has  a  longer  reading,  Mataalavlov  XtKxlov  vlov 
'Afjuural).  [G.  E.  L.  C]  [F.] 


AMBASSADOR.   Sometimes  "py  and  i 

times  ^xbo  is  thus  rendered;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  both  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of 
Prow  xiii.  17  seems  to  show  that  they  approxi- 
mate to  synonyms.  The  weird  "  messengers  " 
is  probably  equivalent  to  ambassadors  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Deut.  ii.  26;  Judg.  xi.  12-19;  2  Sam. 
v.  11 ;  1  Ch.  xiv.  1,  xix.  2;  Is.  xiv.  32,  xviii.  2, 
xxxiii.  7,  1  vii.  9;  Jer.  xxvii.  3;  Ezek.  xxx.  9; 
Mah.  ii.  13,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  passages 
cited  below.  The  office,  like  its  designation, 
was  not  definite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  natd 
merely.  The  precept  given  in  Deut.  xx.  10  seems 
to  imply  some  such  agency  ;  rather,  however, 
that  of  a  mere  nuncio,  often  bearing  a  letter 
(2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14),  than  of  a  legate  empowered 
to  treat.  The  inviolability  of  such  an  officer's 
person  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  only 
recorded  infraction  of  it  being  followed  with 
unusual  severities  towards  the  vanquished, 
probably  designed  as  a  condign  chastisement 
of  that  offence  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5;  cf.  xii.  26  ;U). 
The  earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  employed 
occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14,  xxi.  21 ;  Judg.  xi. 
17-19),  afterwards  in  that  of  the  fraudulent 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c),  of  the  king  of 
Ammon,  and  iu  the  instances  of  civil  strife 
mentioned  Judg.  xi.  12  and  xx.  12  (see  Cunaeus, 
da  Rep.  llahr.  ii.  20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nicholaus; 
Ugol.  iii.  771-4).  They  are  mentioned  more 
frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of  the 
great  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  Babylon. 
&c.  (<*.</.  xvii.  14),  with  those  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  c.fj.  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib. 
They  were  usually  men  of  high  rank;  just 
as  in  that  case  the  chief  captain,  the  chief 
cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the  eunuchs  were 
deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates  of  similar 
dignity  from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18;  see 
also  Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to 
have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8  ; 
1  K.  xx.  2,  6),  but  of  friendly  compliment,  of 
request  for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submissive 
deprecation,  and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K.  xvi.  7, 
xviii.  14;  2  Ch.  xxxii.  31).  The  dispatch  of 
ambassadors  with  urgent  haste  is  introduced  as 
a  token  of  national  grandeur  in  the  obscure 
prophecy  Is.  xviii.  2.  The  political  complica- 
te., ns  of  the  Jewish  State  in  the  Maccabean 
period  ami  subsequently,  when  t  hoy  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Western  republics, 
as  well  as  with  the  Eastern  and  Egyptian 
monarchies,  gave  a  wider  r mge  and  greater 
precision  to  the  ambassadorial  function.  These 
treaties  with  Rome  and  Sparta  were  negotiated 
by  Simon  the  Maccabee  (1  Mac.  xiv.  21  foil.). 
The  A.  V.  is  rather  arbitrary  in  its  selection  of 
terms  to  designate  the  office.  Thus  "the 
ambassador"  of  1  Mac.  xii.  8  is  rbv  HvSpa  rhy 
airtffraKfjL^voy ;  ib.  23,  "  ambassador  "  is  under- 
stood  from   the    verb    anayytlkwatv.  Thus 
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both  wptfffitis  and  irpta&tvral   are  in  A.  V. 

"messengers"  (1  Mac.  xiii.  14,  'Jl),  whereas 
"ambassadors"  stands  for  the  same  words  in 
ix.  70,  si.  9,  xiv.  21,  40,  xv.  17;  2  Mac. 
xi.  34.  On  the  other  hand  ambassadors " 
stands  for  kyyi\ovt  in  Jud.  iii.  1  ;  and  in  1  Mac. 
i.  44,  where  the  same  word  is  rendered  "  messen- 
gers," the  ambassadorial  function  seems  clearly 
intended.  In  2  Mac.  iv.  1'J,  dtwpovs,  "special 
messengers"  in  A.  V.,  is  used  lor  tiie  envoys 
sent  by  Jason,  the  Hellenizing  high-priest,  to 
the  festival  of  Herakles.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only 
mention  of  the  office  is  >n  parables  or  metaphor 
(Luke  xiv.  22 ;  2  Cor.  v.  20).  [H.  H.] 

AMBER  (ta?n,  chashmal;  nVpSTl,  cJiash- 
maldh ;  ^Xticrpov ;  clo  trum ;  R.  V.  margin, 
"electrum  ")  occurs  only  in  Ezek.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2. 
In  the  first  passage  the  Prophet  compares  it  with 
the  brightness  in  which  he  beheld  the  heavenly 
apparition  who  gave  him  the  Divine  commands. 
In  the  third,  "the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel "  is 
represented  as  having,  "  from  the  appearance  of 
his  loins  even  downward,  fire;  and  from  his  loins 
even  upward  as  the  appearance  of  brightness,  as 

the  colour  of  amber"  [n^DCTin  P#3,  words 

which  Orelli  (A"<//.  Komm.  ed.  Strack  u.  Ziickler) 
retains,  but  which  Cornill  {Das  Buch  des  I'ro- 
pheten  Ezechiel,  note  in  loco)  would  strike  out  as 
a  gloss].    It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, notwithstanding  Bochart's  dissertation 
and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  {Hicroz.  iii.  876, 
ed.  Rosenmiill.),  that  the  Hebrew  word  chashmal 
denotes  a  metal,  and  not  the  fossil  resin  called 
amber,  although  perhaps  the  probabilities  are 
more  in   favour  of  the  metal.     Dr.  Harris 
{Nut.  Hist.  BVk,  art.  "Amber  ")  asserts  that  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  could  not  mean  amber, 
44  for  that,  being  a  bituminous  substance,  be- 
comes dim  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  fire,  and  soon 
dissolves  and  consumes."    But  this  is  founded 
on  a  misconstruction  of  the  words  of  the  Prophet, 
who  does  not  say  that  what  he  saw  was  iimber, 
but  of  the  colour  of  amber  {/'id.  Bib.  note  on 
Kzek.  viii.  2).    The  context  of  the  passages 
referred  to  above  is  clearly  as  much  in  fivnur 
of  amber  as  of  metal.    Neither  do  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  afford  any  certain  clue  to  identifica- 
tion, for  the  word  electron  was  used  bv  the 
Greeks  to  express  both  amber  and  a  certain 
tnetal,  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held  in 
very  high  estimation  by  the  ancients  (Pliny, 
//.  N.  xxxiii.  4).    It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in 
the  context  of  all  the  passages  where  mention  of 
electron  is  made  in  the  works  of  Greek  authors 
(Horn,  see  below ;  He*.  Sc.  Here.  142 ;  Soph. 
Antij.   1038;  Aristoph.  Eq.  532,  &c),  no  evi- 
dence is  atforded  to  help  us  to  determine  what 
the  eh<  tr>,n  was.    In  the  Odyssey  (iv.  73)  it  is 
mentioned  as  enriching  Menelaus's  palace,  to- 
gether with  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory.  In 
Od.  xv.  460,  xviii.  2H6,  a  necklace  of  gold  is 
said  to  be  fitted  with  electron.    Pliny,  in  the 
c  hapter  quoted  above,  understands  the  electron 
in  Menelaus's  palace  to  be  the  metal.    But  with 
respect  to  the  golden  necklace,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  amber  necklaces  have  long  been  used, 
as  they  were  deemed  an  amulet  against  throat 
diseases.     They  are  still  frequently  worn  in 
England  by  persons  liable  to  asthma,  and  are 
belteved  to  be  efficacious  for  the  purpose.  Beads 


of  amber  are  frequentlv  found  in  British  harrows 
with  entire  necklaces  (Fosbroke,  AnU<{. 
Theophrastus  (ix.  18,  §  2 ;  and  fr.  ii.  ed. 
Schneider),  it  is  certain,  uses  the  term  W<r,'nrm 
to  denote  amber,  for  he  speaks  of  it*  attracting 
properties.    On  the  other  hand,  that  eU'ir<m 
was  understood  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a  metal 
combed  of  one  "part  of  silver  to  every  four  ot 
gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  show: 
but  whether  the  early  Greeks  intended  the. 
metal  or  the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  «.ome- 
times  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty.    Passow  believes  that  the  wLil 
was  always  denoted  by  electron  in  the  writing* 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  that  amber  was  &*>t 
known  till  its  introduction  by  the  Phoenician* : 
to  which  circumstance,  as  he  thinks  Herodotus 
(iii.  115,  who  seems  to  speak  of  the  resin,  at>.i 
not  of  the  metal)  refers.    Others  again,  with 
Buttmann  {Mythol.  ii.  p.  337),  maintain  that 
the   electron   denoted   amber,  and   they  very 
reasonably  refer  to  the  ancieut  myth  of  the 
origin  of  amber.    Pliny  (//.  A*,  xxxvii.  2)  ridi- 
cules the  Greek  writers  for  their  credulity 
in  the  fabulous  origin  of  this  substance ;  and 
especially  finds  fault  with  Sophocles,  who,  in 
some  lost  play,  appears  to  have  believed  in  iL 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  tint 
it  is  not  possible  to  identify  the  chashmal  by  the 
help  of  the  LXX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  art  to 
understand  the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the 
word.    The  derivation  of  the  word  is  entirely 
unknown,  nor  is  there  any  plausible  explana- 
tion of  it.     Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii.  8-S*>)  con- 
jectures that  cfiashmal  is  compounded  of  two 
Chaldee*  words  meaning  copper — yold-orc  t<« 
which  he  refers  the  aurichalcum.     But  avri- 
cJudcnm  is  in  all  probability  only  the  Latin  form 
of  the  Greek  vrtcJtalcon  {mountain  copper.  Set 
Smith's  Lat.-Enyl.  Diet.,  s.  v.  "  Orichalcum  "). 
Isidorus,  however  (Ori/.  xvi.  19),  sanc  tions  the 
etymology  which    Bochart  adopts.     But  th<- 
electron,  according  to  Pliny,  Pausanias  (v.  12, 
§  6),  and  the  numerous  authorities  quoted  by 
Bochart,  was  composed  of  yold  and  silrer,  net 
of  yold  and  copper.     The  Hebrew  word  may 
denote  either  the  metal  electron  or  amber  ;  but  it 
must  be  left  as  a  question  which  of  the  two  snl»- 
stances  is  really  intended.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

A'MEN  (Jl^K),  literally  "  firm,  true :  "  and 
used  as  a  substantive,  "that  which  is  true,'* 
"truth"  (Is.  lxv.  16);  a  word  used  in  str-one 
asseverations,  fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  ot 
truth  upon  the  assertion  which  it  accompanied, 
and  making  it  binding  as  an  oath  (cp.  "Sura, 
v.  22).  In  the  LXX.'  of  1  Ch.  xvi.  36,  Xeh. 
v.  13,  viii.  6,  the  word  appears  in  the  form 
'A^j/.  which  is  used  throughout  the  X.  T.b  In 
other  passages  the  Hcb.  is  rendered  by  ytroero, 
except  in  Is.  lxv.  16.  The  Vulgate  adopts  the 
Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  except  in  the  Psalms, 
where  it  is  translated  fiat.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  15--'*". 


»  Fried.   Dclltxsch  (Pref.  to  IJaer's  ed.  of  Ki-kkU 
p.  xii.)  compares  with  it  an  Assyrian  word,  flmart, 
which  he  conjectures,  from  the  context  of  ihe  j> 
in  which  it  occurs,  may  have  meant  some  whit*  m.-tal. 

•>  The  '\fir)v  of  the  Rec.  text  at  the  end  of  most  of  the 
Rooks  of  the  N.  T.  is  thought  to  be  genuine  onlv  in 
Homans,  Galatians,  Hebrews  (?),  aud  Jude  (aee  West- 
cott  and  Hort's  ed.  of  the  N.  T.  In  Greek). 
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the  people  were  to  say  44  Amen,"  as  the  Levites 
pronounced  each  of  the  cur-.es  upon  Mount  Ebal, 
ngfufjing  by  this  their  assent  to  the  conditions 
coder  which  the  curse*  would  be  indicted.  In 
accordance  with  this  usage  we  find  that  among 
the  Rabbis  "Amen"  involves  the  ideas  of  swear- 
ing, acceptance,  and  truthfulness.  The  first  two 
yttses  are  illustrated  bv  the  iiassages  already 
■looted :  the  but  by  1  K.  i.  36  ;  John  iii.  3,  5,  1 1 
<A.  V.  "  verily  "),  in  which  the  assertions  are 
made  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  then 
ureogtbened  by  the   repetition   of  "Amen."' 
"Amen  "  was  the  proper  response  of  the  person 
to  whom  an  oath  was  administered  (Neh.  v.  13, 
\ui.  t>  ;  1  Ch.  xvi.  36;  Jer,  xi.  5,  marg.) ;  and 
toe  Deity,  to  Whom  appeal  is  made  on  such  oc- 
.asioni,  is  called  "the  God  of  Amen"  (Is.  lxv.  16), 
m  being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the  implied 
"•'•mpact.    With  a  similar  significance  Christ  is 
billed  "  the  Jmoi,  the  faithful  and  true  witness  " 
<Rer.  iii.  14;  comp.  John  i.  14,  xiv.  G  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  20).   It  is  matter  of  tradition  that  in  the 
Tnnple  the  "Amen"  was  not  uttered  by  the 
people,  but  that  instead,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
priest's  prayers,  they  responded, "  Blessed  be  the 
of  the  glory  of  His  kingdom  for  ever  and 
'  Of  this  a  trace  is  sup)>osed  to  remain  in 
the  ctclading  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
( cp.  Rom.  xi.  36  ).      But  in  the  synagogues 
»nd  privnte  houses  it  was  customary  for  the 
f«opIe  or  members   of  the  family  who  were 
present  to  say  **  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which 
were  offered  by  the  minister  or  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  the  custom  remained  in  the  early 
christian  Church  (Matt.  vi.  13;  I  Cor.  xiv.  16). 
And  not  only  public  prayers,  but  those  offered 
ia  private,  and  doxologies,  were  appropriately 
•  ^eluded  with  "Amen  "  (Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  3b\  xv. 
11,  xvi.  27  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  &c).    [W.  A.  W.j 

AMETHYST  (nD^nX,  achldmdh,  deriva- 
tion unknown.    Ges.  '[V^'O  «"»necta  it  with 

rin  from  the  idea  that  it  caused  dreams  to 
'-Kim*  that  wore  it ;  according  to  Fried.  Delitzsch 
rr<>m  Ahlamu,  an  Armenian  district  in  which  he 
^njectnres  that  the  stone  may  have  been  found 
[/M.  Linj.  p.  36T  •  ifi*9varos ;  anuihystits). 
Mention  is  made  ot"  this  precious  stone,  which 
t  rmed  the  third  in  the  third  row  of  the  high- 
i  nest's  breast |date.  iu  Kx.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12. 
-  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and 
n  irnethyst."     It  also  in  the  N.  T. 

ixi.'  20)  as   the   twelfth    stone  which 


nroahed  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
-itenly  Jerusalem.    Commentators  generally 
agreed  that    the  amethyst  ia  the  stone 
* a< heated  by  the    Hebrew   word,  an  opinion 
«iich  is  abundantly  supported  by  the  ancient 
Versions.     The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  indeed 
*•  wis  manttjdin  (smaraqdua) ;  those  of  Onkelos 
•wi  P«.-Jonathan  have  two  words  which  signify 
"  -iir$-«ycM  (oculus  rituli),  which  Braunius  (de 
'  ^tii.  Satxrd.  Heft.  \\.  711)  conjectures  may  be 
^atical  with  the  Belt  oculns  of  the  Assyrians 
ll'  iar.  H.  S.  xxx vii.  55),  the  Cat's-eye  C'.aUc- 
'       according  to  Ajasson  and  Desfontaines ; 

Braunius  has  observed,  the  word  ach- 
■-'rvuk  according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient 
^ithorities  signifies  amethyst. 

M'dern  mineralogists  usually  understand  by 
'  ♦  trrm  amethyst  the  amethystine  variety  of 
•I+vtz,  which  is  cry'talline  and  highly  trans- 


jwirent  :  it  is  sometimes  called  Rose  quartz,  and 
contains  alumina  and  oxide  of  manganese.  There 
is,  however,  nnother  mineral  to  which  the  name 
of  Oriental  amethyst  is  usually  applied,  and 
which  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  quartz 
kind.  This  is  a  crystalline  variety  of  Corundum, 
being  found  more  especially  in  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies.  It  is  extremely  hard  and  bright,  mid 
generally  of  a  purple  colour,  which,  however,  it 
may  readily  be  made  to  lose  bv  subjecting  it  to 
fire.  In  all  probability  the  common  Amethystine 
quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by  nchlatnah  ;  for 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  amethyst  being  easily  cut 
(sca/ptttris  faeilis,  II.  AT.  xxxvii.  40),  whereas  the 
Oriental  amethyst  is  inferior  only  to  the  diamond 
in  hardness,  and  is  moreover  "a  comparatively 
rare  gem. 

The  Greek  word  amethustos,  the  origin  of  the 
English  amethyst,  is  usually  derived  from  d, 
*•  not,"  and  n*6wo,  "  to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone 
having  been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dis- 
pelling drunkenness  in  those  who  wore  it 
(Dionya.  Perieg.  1122;  Anthol.  Palat.  9,  752  ; 
Martini,  Excurs.  158).  Pliny,  however  (//.  A", 
xxxvii.  9),  traces  the  name  of  these  stones  "  to 
their  peculiar  tint,  which,  after  approximating 
to  the  colour  of  wine,  shades  off  into  a  violet." 
Theophrastus  also  alludes  to  its  wine -like 
colour.'  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

A'MI  CPK;  'Hfitl;  Ami),  name  of  one  of 
"Solomon's  servants"  (Ezra  ii.  57);  called 
Anion  (PCK)  in  the  parallel  passage  Neh.  vii. 
59  ('H.uflfi ;  Amon),  of  which,  according  to  Ges., 
it  is  a  corruption.  The  transcriptional  varia- 
tions between  the  parallel  lists  are  tabulated  bv 
Smend,  Die  Listen  d.  BB.  Esra  u.  Xehemta 
(Basel,  1881).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AMIX'ADAB  CAntva&dB;  Aminadah).  Am- 
MINADAB  No.  1  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

[W.  A.  W.] 

AMIT'TAI  0np«  =  true, faithful ;  B.  'AMo0«rf, 

A.  -i ;  Antathi),  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K. 
xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1).  [W.  A.  W.J  [F.] 

am'maii,  the  hiii  of  (nm  ninj;  6  /wov 

B.  'Afifidv,  A.  'Afifid ;  colli*  Aqmeductus ),  a 
hill  "  facing  "  Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Gibeon,  named  as  the  point  to  which 
Joab's  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  death  of 
Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephus  (Ant. 
vii.  oh.  i.  §  3),  toVoj  nr,  ty  'Afiftdrav  naKavoi 
(comp.  Targ.  Jon.  NflON).  Both  Symmachus 
(vdwrj  =  7Ji//y)andTheodotion  (u9paytty6th),  who 
is  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  find  an  allusion  to 
a  watercourse  here,  possibly  some  place  near 
fV.  Kelt,  on  the  road  by  which  Abner  fled  to  the 
Jordan  valley.  Can  this  point  to  the  "  excavated 
fountain,"  "'nnder  the  high  rock,"  described  as 
near  Gibeon  (El-Jib)  by  Robinson  (i.  4.'.:.)? 

[G.J  [W.] 

AM'MI  (sWD;  \a6s  /*ou;  populus  mens), 
i.e.  as  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  and 

•  To  I'  itU9v<ro*  oii^rbp  rji  XP«f  •  »•  31.  «* 

Schneid.) 

b  In  post-Rlblical  Hebrew  as  in  Aramaic  flOX  *r* 
quired  the  m<"aninc  of  aqw.durt.  Had  this  s.  nse.  bow- 
ever,  been  intended  here,  tbeword  would  natmrallj  bavc 
been  provided  with  the  article.  [S.  R,  D.J 
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112  AMMIDOI 

K.  V.,  "  My  people  ; "  a  figurative  name  applied 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  token  of  God's 
reconciliation  with  them,  and  their  position  as 
M  sons  of  the  living  God,"  in  contrast  with  the 
equally  significant  name  Lo-ammi,  given  by  the 
prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son  by  Gomer,  the 
daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  ii.  1).  In  the  same 
manner  Kuhamah  contrasts  with  Lo-Ruhnmah. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

AM'MIDOI,  in  the  Geneva  Version  AMMI- 
DIOI  (B.  'ApplStoi.  A.  'ApplSaiot;  Vulg.  has 
different  names),  people  who,  together  with  the 
men  of  Chadias,  came  up  from  Babylon  with  Ze- 
j  ubbabel  (1  Esd.  v.  20).  If  Chadias  be  identified 
with  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  23),  the  Ammidioi  may 
be  (Fritzsche)  the  men  of  Humtah  (HBDn,  Josh, 
xv.  54).  If  so,  the  LXX.  A.  xap/iari  (B.  Evpd) 
furnishes  the  connecting  link  with  Ammidioi 
or  (replacing  the  guttural)  Chammidioi  (see 
Lupton,  Speaker's  Commentary,  note  on  1  Esd. 
v.  20).  [F.] 

AMMI'EL  (bptSV,  MV.'°  =  people  of  God. 
.Many  Heb.  names  are  compounded  of  Qtf,  but 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  is  un- 
certain. See  Nestle,  IHe  Israel.  Kujeimamen,  p. 
187,  n.  a;  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Proleyy.  p.  201,  u.  3  ; 
B.  'Aptt^K,  AF.  *A/iW?A;  Ammielj.  1.  The  spy 
selected  by  Moses  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
xiii.  12). 

2.  The  father  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam. 
ix.  4  [B.  'Apa^p,  A.  'Afufal  v.  5  [B.  'AptHiK, 
A.  -i-j,  xvii.  27  [B.  'A/wiK  A.  "A/ii^p];  Ammi- 

hef). 

8.  The  father  of  Bathshua,  or  Bathsheba, 
the  wife  of  David  (1  Ch.  iii.  5),  called  Eli  am 

(DXr^K)  in  2  Sam.  xi.  3 ;  the  Hebrew  letters, 

which  are  the  same  in  the  two  names,  being 
transposed.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahithophel, 
David's  prime  minister. 

4.  B.  'AptffiK,  A.  -i-.  The  sixth  son  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Ch.  xxvi.  5),  and  one  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Temple.         [W.  A.  W.]  [P.] 

AMMFHFD  Oin^r,  MV.W  =  my  people 
is  majesty ;  'EptoiS  in  Num.,  'ApiovS  in  1  Ch. ; 
Ammiiul).  1.  An  Ephraimite,  father  of  Eli- 
shama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48  [F.  ZtpioM, 
and  in  x.  22],  53,  x.  22),  and  through  him 
ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Ch.  vii.  26  [B.  'ApiovdS, 
A.  -oi/o]  ). 

2.  B.  ZtfuovS ;  B*bEF.  'EpiovS.  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Shemucl,  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  division  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

3.  AF.  'AAuott,  B.  Btvtapuoii,  B\-M<-.  The 
father  of  Pedahel,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
at  the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

4.  HrFSr.Am  H.T8B;  'EpiovS.  Ammi- 
hud,  or  "Ammichur,"  as  the  written  text  has 
it,  was  the  father  of  Tahnai,  king  of  Geshur 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  A.  'ApiovS,  B.  lappiov.  A  descendant  of 
Tharez,  son  of  Judah  (1  Ch.  ix.  4). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AMMFNADAB  (3*13^,  MV.'^my  peo- 
ple is  nof>le:  the  passages  Judg.  v.  2,  Ps.  ex.  3 
marg.,  seem  however  rather  to  suggest  the  souse 
my  peoj>le  is  idlling  [see  r.  4] ;  B.  'Apwa&dfi, 


AMMISHADDAI 

AF.  -iv-  [usually ;  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  A.  and  in  Num. 
i.  7,  F.  'AfuyaSdp]  ;  A  minadab).  1.  Son  of  Ham 
or  Aram,  and  father  of  Nahshon,  or  Naasson  (as 
it  is  written,  Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32 ;  K.  V. 
Nahson  in  both  places),  who  was  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  first  numbering  of 
Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
7,  ii.  3;  Kuth  iv.  19,  20;  1  Ch.  ii.  10).  We 
gather  hence  that  Ainminadab  died  in  Egypt 
before  the  Exodus,  which  accords  with  the 
mention  of  him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where  we  read 
that  "Aaron  took  him  Elisheba  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  sister  of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she 
bare  him  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar."  This  also  indicates  that  Amminadab 
must  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  most  grievous 
oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  He  is 
the  fourth  generation  after  Judah,  the  patriarch 
of  his  tribe,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jrsrs 
Christ.  Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  him  ;  but 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Aaron  may  be 
marked  as  the  earliest  instance  of  alliance 
between  the  royal  line  of  Judah  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of  his  grandson 
Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given  in  honour 
of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandfather. 

2.  KA.  'ApivaU$,  B.  The  chief  of  the 

112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior  Levitical  house  of 
the  family  of  the  Kohathites  (Ex.  vi.  18),  in  the 
days  of  David,  whom  that  king  sent  for,  to- 
gether with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  Shemaiah,  and 
Eliel,  other  chief  fathers  of  Levitical  houses, 
and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to  bring 
the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem  (1  Ch.  xv.  10-12). 
to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode 
of  naming  the  houses ;  for  besides  the  sons  of 
Kohath,  120  in  r.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elira- 
phan,  200  in  r.  8,  of  Hebron.  80  in  r.  9,  and  of 
Uzziel,  112  in  r.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites 
(Num.  iii.  27,  30). 

8.  At  1  Ch.  vi.  22  (r.  7,  Heb.)  Izhar,  the 
son  of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah,  is  called 
Amminadab,  and  the  LXX.  has  the  same  read- 
ing (B.  '  Aptiva&dfi,  A.  'laaaip).  But  it  is 
probably  only  a  clerical  error. 

4.  In  Cant.  vi.  12  it  is  uncertain  whether  we 
ought  to  read  T*13*©tf,  Amminadib,  with  tb-_« 
A.  V.,  or  my  \rillinj  people,  as  in  the 

margin  [R.  V.  "my  princely  people  "3  and  mo>t 
moderns  (Delitzsch,  Oettli,  &c).  If  Ammi- 
nadib is  a  proper  name,  it  is  thought  to  be 
either  the  name  of  some  one  famous  for  hi-s  swift 
chariots,  j*YQ3"1D,  or  that  there  is  an  allusion 
to  Abiiladab,  and  to  the  new  cart  on  which  thev 
made  to  ride  (1T3T)  the  ark  of  God  (2  Sairi. 
vi.  3).  But  this  last,  though  perhaps  intended 
by  the  LXX.  version  of  Cant.,  which  has  "Amo*- 
a&d&,  is  verv  improbable.  In  vii.  2  (r.  1,  A.  V.) 
the  LXX.  (T.7)  also  renders  3»irn3.  "O 
prince's  daughter,"  by  evyarrp  Na8d£  ;  A 
reads  dvyarfp  'Aptvaldfi;  Vulg.  filii  pHn- 
cipis.  [A.  C.  H.]  [F.j 

AMMFNADIB  (Cant.  vi.  12).  [Amsiixa- 
daii  No.  4.] 

AMMFSHADDAI  0TC"B&,MV."  =  propi* 
of  the  Almighty  ;  B.  'ApaaaiaL,  AF.  -i<r-  [[except 
in  Num.  ii.  25,  where  A.  reads  lapacaXal,  and  in 
x.  25,  M«ro8o/]  ;  AmisadJai,  Ammisaiidat).  Th« 
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iither  of  Ahiozer.  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  it 
:ht  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii. 
6i>,  71.  x.  25  l  His  name  is  one  of  the  few 
waich  we  find  at  this  period  compounded  with 
til?  ancient  name  of  God,  Shaddai ;  Zuri-shaddai, 
and  possibly  Shedeur,  are  the  only  other  in- 
sUdus:  both  belong  to  this  early  time. 

[W.-A.W]  [P.] 

AMMI'ZABAD  02V13V,  MV.,e  =  J/y  pea- 
Yl'  IkitA  gnmted(\t)  ;  for  the  verb  13T  (or.  Xey.) 

Gen.  xn.  20.  12T  is  common  in  proper 
mme*  in  the  Palmyrene  Inscriptions  [cp.  Eating, 
I'hon.  InxchrifUn,  p.  15];  B.  Acu&a- 
\i9,  A  'Anipa(d6]  AmizaOad).  The  son  of 
tVnaiah,  who  apparently  acted  as  his  father's 
untenant,  and  commanded  the  third  division 
<i  David'*  army,  on  dutv  for  the  third  month 
(1  Ch.  ixvu.  t>>  [W.  A.  W.]    [S.  R.  D.] 

AMNION,  AM  MONITES,  CHILDREN 

»>»■  ammon  •  (;i©r.        wimo ;  par  \:3 ; 

'Au^ir  [B.  sometimes  'A/xfuiv],  'A/i/uayrreu, 
LXX.  in  Pent. ;  elsewhere  'Aufutv,  viol  'Aunu>y\ 
Jci^ph.  'Anfuwhai  ;  Ammon,  imm&nto),  a 
people  descended  from  Beu-Ammi,  the  son  of 
Lt  by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix.  38; 
ip.  Ps.  lxiiiii.  7,  <S),  as  Moab  was  by  the  elder  ; 
and  dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples 
indicated  in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued 
throughout  their  existence  :  from  their  earliest 
mention  (Deut.  ii.)  to  th«Sr  disappearance  from 
the  biblical  history  (Jud.  v.  2)  the  brother- 
mi**  are  name<l   together  (cp.  Judg.   x.  10; 

-  Ch.  ix.  1 ;  Zeph.  ii.  8,  &c).  Indeed,  so  close 
*u  their  anion,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that 
*icb  would  appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of 
tinier  the  name  of  the  other.  Thus  the  "  land 
■  t  the  children  of  Ammon  "  is  said  to  have  been 
pren  to  the  *'  children  of  Lot,"  i.  e.  to  both 
Ammon  and  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They  are 
U>th  said  to  have  hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel 
(Ivut.  mil.  4),  whereas  the  detailed  narrative 
'■'  that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Ammon 
(.Num.  xxii..  xxiii.).  In  the  answer  of  Jephthah 
*'•»  the  king  of  Ammon  the  allusions  are  con- 
t.nually  to  Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15,  18,  25),  while 
'  i-mcsh,  the  peculiar  deitv  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi. 
-i).  ii  called  "thy  god  "'(Judg.  xi.  24).  The 
lv*l  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok,  which  the  king  of 
Ammon  calls  "my  land  "  (Judg.  xi.  13),  is  else- 
where distinctly  stated  to  have  once  belonged  to 
*  "  idng  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  26).    Possibly  on 

liter  occasion  also  the  name  represents  both 
«rts  of  the  nation  of  Lot  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  8). 

>AB.] 

Cnlike  Moab,  the  precise  position  of  the  terri- 
*• "  of  the  Ammonites  is  not  clearly  ascertain- 
In  the  earliest  mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii. 

-  )  they  are  said  to  have  destroyed  those 
kphaim,  or  non-Semitic  people,  whom  they 
<ai  *d  the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  occupied 
tii*ir  country  which  lay  north  of  Moab,  between 


*  The  expression  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
'j&x  u  "  Bvne- Ammon ; "  next  in  frequency  comes 
"  lofoooi "  or  *•  Ammonim  "  (usually  in  late  writers) ; 
*>!  lout  often  -  Ammoo."  The  translators  of  tbe 
A«*.  Version  have  neglected  tbeae  minute  differences, 
«H  hat*  mployed  tbe  three  terms— children  of  Ammon, 
AatamitcB,  Ammoo— iDdiscrimiDAtefy. 
RIBXB  DICT. — VOL.  I. 


the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok.*  Shortly,  however, 
before  the  advent  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine 
the  Amorites  had  dispossessed  the  Ammonites  of 
a  portion  of  their  territory  and  established  a 
kingdom  under  Sihoti,  whose  seat  was  at  Hesh- 
bon  (Num.  xxi.  26).  It  was  on  this  prior  pos- 
session that  the  Ammonite  king  appears  to 
have  grounded  his  claim  in  the  time  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xi.  13);  a  claim  perhaps  admitted  in 
Josh.  xiii.  25.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  was 
divided  between  Gad  and  Keuben,  but  the 
Israelites  were  not  permitted  to  occupy  that 
portion  of  the  Ammonite  territory  which  the 
Amorites  had  failed  to  subdue.  This  indepen- 
dent kingdom  lay  between  the  Arnon  and  the 
Jabbok,  and  its  western  boundary  was  conter- 
minous with  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (see 
Keland,  10'»,  on  Josh.  xiii.  25),  which  included 
the  town  of  Aroer  near  Rabbah  ;  it  consisted  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  now  called 
Delhi,  and  its  capital  was  Rabbah,  or  Rabbath, 
the  modern  Amman  [Rakhah].  "Land"  or 
"  country  "  is,  however,  but  rarely  ascribed  to 
the  Ammonites,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to 
those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civilisation — 
the  "plentiful  fields,"  the  "hay,"  the  "  sum- 
mer-fruits," the  "  vineyards,"  the  "  presses," 
and  the  "songs  of  the  grape-treaders " — which 
so  constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is. 
xv.,  xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.);  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of 
marauders  in  their  incursions — thrusting  out 
the  right  eyes  of  whole  cities  (1  Sam.  xi.  2), 
ripping  up  the  women  with  child  (Amos  i.  13), 
and  displaying  a  very  high  degree  of  craftv 
cruelty  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7;  Judg.  vii.  11,  12)  t'n 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  suspicious  discourtesy 
to  their  allies,  which  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  x. 
1-5)  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe 
(xii.  31).  Nor  is  the  contrast  less  observablf 
between  the  one  city  of  Ammon,  the  fortified 
hold  of  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  5  ;  Amos 
i.  13),  and  the  "streets,"  the  "house-tops,"  and 
the  "  high-places "  of  the  numerous  and  busy 
towns  of  the  rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. ; 
Is.  xv.,  xvi.).  Taking  the  above  into  account, 
it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while 
Moab  was  the  settled  and  civilised  half  of  the 
nation  of  Lot,  the  Bene-A  mmon  formed  its  pre- 
datory and  Bedouin  section.  The  confirmation 
of  this  opiuion,  once  deduced  (cp.  1st  cd.  of  the 
Ii.  D.)  from  the  Succoth  of  Amos  v.  26  (cp. 
LXX.  ;  Acts  vii.  43),  that  the  special  deity  of 
the  tribe  was  worshipped,  in  a  booth  or  tent 
designated  by  that  word  Succah  which  most 
keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites  the  contrast 
between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  life,  is  now 
given  up.    Cp.  the  R.  V.  of  Amos,  /.  c. 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of 
the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over ; 
once  with  Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho, 
the  "city  of  palm-trees  "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a 
second  time  "to  fight  against  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, and  the  house  of  Ephraim  "(Judg.  z.  9); 
but  they  quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures 
of  Gilead,  leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  pre- 
sence in  the  name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai, 
"  the  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites  "  (Josh,  xviii. 


•>  Joseph  as  states  (Ant.  1.  11.  0  5)  that  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  lived  In  Cocle-Syria. 
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24),  situated  in  the  portion  of  Benjamin  some- 
where  at  the  head  of  the  passes  which  lead  up 
from  the  Jordan  valley,  and  form  the  natural 
access  to  the  table-land  of  the  west  country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were 
held  by  Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  their  incestuous  origin, 
is  stated  to  have  arisen  partly  from  their  oppo- 
sition, or,  rather,  their  want  of  assistance  (Deut. 
xxiii.  4),  to  the  Israelites  on  their  approach  to 
Canaan.  But  it  evidently  sprang  mainly  from 
their  share  in  the  affair  of  Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii. 
4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the  period  of  Israel's  first 
approach  to  the  south  of  Palestine  the  feeling 
towards  Ammon  is  one  of  regard.  The  com- 
mand is  then,  "distress  not  the  Moabites  . . . 
distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor  meddle 
with  them"  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  and  cp.  r.  37), 
and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  Edom, 
who  had  also  refused  passage  through  his  land 
but  had  taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished 
with  the  ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congrega- 
tion for  three  generations,  while  Moab  and 
Ammon  are  to  be  kept  out  for  ten  generations 
(Deut.  xxiii.  2),  a  sentence  which  acquires 
peculiar  significance  from  its  being  the  same 
prouounced  on  "  bastards "  in  the  preceding 
verse,  from  its  collocation  amongst  those  pro- 
nounced in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome 
physical  deformities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic 
recapitulation  (vcr.  6),  "Thou  shalt  not  seek 
their  peace  or  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for 
ever." 

But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  the 
animosity  continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date. 
Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  33),  and  scat- 
tered with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi. 
11) — and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "  vexed  " 
them  "whithersoever  he  turned"  (xiv.  47) — 
they  enjoyed  under  his  successor  a  short  respite, 
probably  the  result  of  the  connexion  of  Moab 
with  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and  David's  town, 
Bethlehem — where  the  memory  of  Ruth  must 
have  been  still  fresh.  But  this  was  soon  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  shameful  treatment  to  which 
their  king  subjected  the  friendly  messengers 
of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1  ;  1  Ch.  xix.  1),  and  for 
which  David  destroyed  their  city  and  inflicted  on 
them  the  severest  blows  (2  Sam.  xii. ;  1  Ch.  xx.). 
[Kabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  they  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the 
Maonites,'  but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so 
many  killed  that  three  days  were  occupied  in 
spoiling  the  bodies  (2  Ch.  xx.  1-25).  In  Uz- 
ziah's  reign  they  made  incursions  and  com- 
mitted atrocities  in  Gilead  (Amos  i.  13) ;  but 
afterwards  were  his  tributaries  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  8), 
where  perhaps  the  name  represents  both  the 
children  of  Lot  (com p.  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  10,  §  3). 
Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  exacted  from 
them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "silv  r  (comp.  "jew- 
els," 2  Ch.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley  "  (2  Ch. 
xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we  find  them 
in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  from  which  the 
Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tiglath-pileser  Jer. 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  tb«t  instead  of  "  Ammon- 
ites" in  2  Ch.  xx.  1  we  should  read,  with  the  LXX., 
"Maonitcs"  or  »  Mehunlro."  The  reasons  for  this 
will  be  given  under  Mehusi*. 


xlix.  1-6) ;  and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere 
alluded  to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time  of  ibc 
Captivity  many  Jews  took  refuge  among  th? 
Ammonites  from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but 
no  better  feeling  appears  to  have  arisen;  and  oq 
the  return  from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
and  Sanballat  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer. 
xlix.)  were  foremost  among  the  opponent*  of 
Xehemiah's  restoration. 

Among  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  ia- 
eluded  Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  oik  nf 
whom,  Naamah,d  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam 
(1  K.  xiv.  31 ;  2  Ch.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward 
traces  of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in 
Judah  are  not  wanting  (2  Ch.  xxiv.  26;  Neh. 
xiii.  23  ;  Ezra  ix.  1  ;  see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c. 
pp.  47,  49,  299).  These  may  have  been  either 
bestowed  during  the  intervals  of  actual  warfarv 
or  taken  prisoners. 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  toe 
biblical  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Jndith  (r. 
vi.  vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  tl,  .'VJ- 
43),  where  they  are  found  (r.  39)  in  alliance  witli 
the  Arabs ;  and  where,  as  it  has  been  already 
remarked,  their  chief  characteristics — close  alli- 
ance with  Moab,  hatred  of  Israel,  and  ennninc 
cruelty — are  maintained  to  the  end.  By  Justin 
Martyr  (Dial.  Tryph.)  they  are  spoken  of  u 
still  numerous  (vvvvoKv  *kri$os);  butnotwitt- 
standing  this,  they  do  not  appear  again,  and 
Origen,  about  a  century  afterwards,  says  (n 
Jobum,  lib.  i.)  that  the  term  Ammonites  ha! 
become  merged  in  that  of  Arabs. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  v. 
12,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xii.  12  ;  2  Sara.  x.  1 ;  hv.il 
14)  and  by  "  princes,"  »X>  (2  Sam.  x.  3;  1  Ca. 
xix.  3).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahao 
(1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  official  tit  * 
of  the  king  as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptum 
monarchs;  but  this  is  without  any  clear 
foundation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Milcom-"tb; 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon"  (1  »■ 
xi.  5),  a  name  only  dialectically  different  from 
the  Phoenician  Milk  (Molech ;  Baethgen,  &v 
trwje  z.  San.  Religionsgeschichte,  p.  15).  In 
more  than  one  passage  under  the  word  reuden  i 
"  their  king "  in  the  A.  V.  an  allusion  is  it- 
tended  to  this  idol.  [Molech.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacre-' 
text  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inqntT 
whether  these  words  have  reached  us  in  the:: 
original  form  (certainly  those  in  Greek  haw 
not),  or  whether  they  have  been  altered  in 
transference  to  the  Hebrew  record*. 

Achior,  'AXi«p,  quasi  "HK  "HX,  brother  of  l^U 
Jud.  v.  5,  &c. 

Baal  is,  abn  (see  s.  n.),  Jer.  xl.  14. 
Hanun,  |-13n,  trctftd  graciously,  2  Sam.  x.  L 

Molech,  T]^b,  king. 

Kaamah,  pleasant,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  &c 

Nahash,  CTW,  serpent,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  &- 
Kadurns  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  5.  2). 

Shobi,        (the  Nabatean  *3C\  if  the  nanir 


J  According  to  the  LXX.  [B.  not  A.]  addition*  fc>  1  K- 
xii.  [r.  24  a,  ed.  Swete],  she  was  the  daughter  of  H»: .w 
son  of  Nahash. 
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he  the  same,  is  probably  to  be  vocalized  Shabbai ; 
Luting,  Sab.  Intchr.  pp.  57,  74),  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 

Timotbeus,  Ttu60tos,  1  Mace.  v.  6,  &c. 

Tobiah,  n*2lD,  goodness  of  Jah,  Neh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

ia  post-biblical  Heb.  =  a  scar* 
■1  Sam.  xxiii."  37. 

Ammon  appears  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
a»  Bit  Ammana,  Beth  Ammon  (comp.  Beth 
UuGri,  "house  of  Omri,"  for  Samaria).  A 
king  Puduilu,  Puduel  (cp.  Pedabel,  Num.  xxxiv. 

is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Sennacherib 
aad  Lsarhaddon  ;  Sanibu  (Fried.  Delitzsch  = 
Sflinab,  Gen.  xiv.  2)  in  those  of  Tiglath-pileser  ; 
in  J  Ba-'-sa  (cp.  Baasha,  1  K.  xv.  33)  son  of 
Fluchab.  iu  those  of  Shalmaneaer  II.  (  Schrader, 
KA  T.'  pp.  141,  613). 

The  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Am- 
monites to  the  Rephaim,  a  non-Semitic  (possibly 
Toranian)  people  whom  they  dispossessed', 
should  not  be  omitted.  [G.]  [W.J 

AMMONTTESS  (JV3btfri:  B.  ,AMM«'«™, 
«ic«times  with  and  sometimes  without  the 
article  it;  A.  usually  i,  'Afiavlris,  sometimes 
AjUi-:  Ammanitis).  A  woman  of  Ammonite 
:\ct.  Such  were  Naamah,  the  mother  of  Re- 
ii  t-oam,  one  of  Solomon's  foreign  wives  (1  K. 
»r.  21,  31 ;  2  Ch.  xii.  13),  and  Shimeatb,  whose 
*.-n  Zabad  or  Jozachar  was  one  of  the  mur- 
•lwrs  of  king  Joash  (2  Ch.  xxiv.  26).  For 
allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi.  1 
ind  Neb.  xiii.  25.  Where  in  the  Hebrew  the 
»".-d  has  the  definite  article,  it  should  be 
rendered  "the  Ammouiitess."    [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AMTfON  (]iip«,  Ges.=/aifA/W,once  fan?*- 
►ither  a  diminutive  formation  used  con  tempt  u- 
f.«ly  [Wright,  Arab.  Or.  i.  §  269]  or  an  error 
[Wellhau*n,  ,\  /.] .  'Afiyiir ;  Amnon).  1.  Eldest 
k>d  of  David  by  Ahinoam,  the  Jezreelitess,  born 
ia  Hebron  while  his  father's  royalty  was  only 
acknowledged  in  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  2).  He  dis- 
honoured his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  con- 
sul uence  murdered  bv  her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
1-39;  1  Ch.  iii.  l).   '[Absalom.]     [S.  R.  D.] 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Ch.  iv.  20). 

[G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHOK  deep;  Amoc).     A  priest, 

*b<*e  family  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of 
■'  ukim  (Neh.  xii.  7  [A.  X'  M  »«  M  'ApoU], 
-"'  [ir***-*  'Apova&it.  B.  omits  almost  the 
whole  of  rr.  3-7,  14-21 ;  AH*  omit  cr.  14-21]). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [P.] 

AMOTfTJM.  In  the  descriptive  list  of  the 
awdiandis*  of  Babylon  (Rev.  xviii.  13)  the 
Vit  should  read  «ai  Kirvdfuefiov  *ol  &/xwfiov. 
A.  V.  omits  the  latter  words ;  R.  V.  translates 
tb.tn  '-and  spice."  Lee  (Speaker's  Commentary 
£  lico)  describes  it  as  "a  zingiberaceous  plant, 
"*ith  aromatic  seeds,  much  employed  under  the 
t»r.«  of  cardamoms,  grains  of  Paradise,  &c, 
»»1  found  only  in  the  hot  parts  of  India  and 
-vnca."  From  the  amomum  the  Romans  pre- 
Jired  ta  oil  or  balsam  for  funeral  rites  (Pers.  iii. 
1  Orid.  P<mt.  i.  9,  51),  and  unguents  for  the 
ri-r  (Ovid.  Her.  xxi.  166;  Mart.  viii.  28; 
x.  164  ff.).  Abbot  (D.  if.  Amer.  ed.) 
that  modern  botanists  have  found  it 


AMON 


*  Compare  the  soubriquet  of  "  Le  Balafre." 


difficult  to  identify  the  plant  with  any  known 
species.  [F.] 

A'MON  (flDN;  'Aftu^),  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  god,  the  chief  object  of  worship  at 
Thebes.  It  occurs  as  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Thebes,  in  Heb.  No-Amon  (J1DX  K9i 
Nah.  iii.  8);  in  hieroglyphics,  Nu-Amon*" the 
city  of  Amou;"  also  called  No,  fiU,  "the  city," 
hierog.  Nu  and  Nu-aa,  "the  great  city."  "  If 
with  Brugsch  (Diet.  Geogr.  s.  v.)  we  read  Xi, 
the  equivalent  to  No  may  be  the  distinctive 
name  Ni-ai.  The  Assyrian  form  is  Ni.  Nu, 
however,  Neems  the  preferable  transliteration  of 
the  Egyptian. 

Amon  is  probably  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlvi.  25, 
where  we  should  rather  render  NSJp  pD^, 
"  Amon  of  No,"  as  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Coptic 
Version,  than  "  the  multitude  of  No  "  (Vulg. 
tumultum  Alexandriae):  note  the  parallelism 
of  "  Amon  "  with  "  their  gods,"  and  "  Pharaoh  " 
with  "their  kings."  In  the  parallel  passage  in 
Ezck.  xxx.  15,  "the  multitude  of  No,"  jiDH,  the 
equivalent  of  f\DH  as  a  Heb.  word,  is  *  used 
(Vulg.  multitttditiem  Alexandrine).  It  does  not 
appear  venturesome  to  read  the  Egyptian  name 
as  Ham  on  here  also.  Comp.  also  rr.  4,  lu, 
for  the  use  of  the  latter  word  with  reference  to 
Egypt.  The  destruction  of  the  false  gods  of 
Noph  (Memphis,  not  Nnpata ;  Nowi)  in  v.  13 
seems  to  support  this  parallel  in  the  case  of  the 
other  great  city.  Thus  the  two  forms  Amon 
and  Hamon  arc  no  more  unlikely  than  the  Latin 
Ammon  and  Hammon.  If  this  explanation  be 
rejected,  there  is  certainly  a  play  on  the  name 
A™00-  [R.  S.  P.] 

Amon  in  Egyptian  means  "hidden,"  as  in 
Ament,  "  the  hidden  land,"  Hades.  The  worship 
of  Amon  was  not  of  very  ancient  origin  in 
Egypt-  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  and  Maspero  has  but  once  found  it, 
as  part  of  a  proper  name,  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  first  six  dynasties  (Hist.  anc.  des  Peuplcs  de 
F Orient*  p.  97). 

Amon  was  at  first  the  local  god  of  Thebes, 
and  his  worship  appears  with  the  11th  and  12th 
dynasties,  which 
founded  the  great 
temple  of  Amon. 
Afterwards,  in  the 
New  Empire,  when 
Thebes  became  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  it 
spread  over  other 
parts  of  the  land, 
and  the  god  him- 
self took  a  rank 
in  the  Egyptian 
Pantheon  which  he 
had  never  before 
held.  If  we  con- 
sider all  his  attri- 
butes, we  find  that 
they  are  very  much 
the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  gods, 
and  that  some  of 
the  hymns  which 
are  dedicated  to 
him  sum  up  all  the  characters  which  constitute 
the  Egyptian  deity.    The  distinctive  features  of 

I  2 
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the  Egyptian  pods,  their  rank  in  t lie  P.mtheoti, 
their  pedigree,  their  history  are  generally  not 
well  marked,  and  have  been  very  much  exag- 
gerated by  the  fact  of  their  names  being  trans- 
lated in  Greek,  and  reasoned  on  by  the  late  Neo- 
Platonists,  who  laboured  hard  to  philosophise 
Egyptian  mythology.  It  would  convey  a  very 
wrong  idea  of  the  nature  of  Anion  to  consider 
him  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Zeus. 

In  the  time  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties1,  when  the  imperial  power  of  Thebes 
had  raised  the  worship  of  Anion  to  its  highest 
importance,  we  generally  find  him  called  Amon 
Jia,  "  Anion  the  sun,"  showing  his  identi- 
fication with  the  solar  g"d  ;  aud  having  the 
attribute  of  sutcn  twteru,  king  of  the  gods,  out 
of  which  the  Greeks  have  made  the  word  'Afiov- 
paffwvd-qp.  His  special  character,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  determine  it,  is  indicated  by  this 
sentence,  Amon  Ha  AVi  mut-f,  4*  Anion  lia,  the 
bull  or  the  husband  of  his  mother  ;  "  the  never- 
ceasing  generative  power,  the  hidden  action  of 
nature  which  manifests  it>elf  through  its  two 
principal  agents,  the  sun  and  the  water.  This 
idea  may  probably  be  traced  in  most  of  the  texts 
relating  to  Amon.  It  has  been  developed  in 
a  rich  and  poetical  style  in  a  hymn  contained  in 
a  papyrus  of  the  Boolak  Museum  of  Theban  origin, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Grebaut  (Hymn*  a 
Amnion  Ra,  Paris,  1874),  and  in  the  inscrip- 
tions which  cover  the  temple  of  the  Great 
Oasis,  and  which  belong  to  the  time  of  Darius  I. 
(Brugsch,  Heise  nach  iter  Oasc  von  VA  Khartjeh). 
These  two  remarkable  comjxisitions,  which 
both  bear  a  marked  pantheistic  character,  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  giving  the  distinctive 
features  of  Amon.  They  an*  interesting  as 
showing  how  an  Egyptian  priest  conceived  his 
god,  how  he  pictured  his  god  to  himself.  Here 
his  god  was  Anion;  but  if  we  take  the  hymn 
to  Osiris  translated  by  Chabas,  or  even  Enna's 
hymn  to  the  Nile,  or  any  of  the  numerous  priycrs 
which  are  addressed  to  Ra  Harmachis,  we  find  in 
them  most  of  the  same  attributes,  which  must 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  deity  in 
geueral,  but  not  to  any  particular  god. 

The  history  of  the  worship  of  Amon  is  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  Theban 
power.  As  the  god  of  their  capital,  he  was  to 
the  conquering  kings  of  Thebes,  and  particularly 
to  Ramses  II.,  what  Assur  was  to  the  Assyrians. 
An  interesting  episode,  where  Amon  assumes  a 
more  personal  character,  is  related  by  the  poem 
<*(  Pentaur;  it  is  the  intervention  of  the  god  in 
the  battle  against  the  Chetas  (Hittitcs),  when 
Ramses,  surrounded  by  their  chariots,  calls  on 
him  for  help.  Amon  hears  and  conies  to  his 
rescue;  the  king  hears  his  voice  behind  him, 
which  promises  him  victory 

The  dignity  of  high-priest  of  Amon  must  have 
been  very  high.  We  know  the  names  of  a 
great  number  of  those  officials  who  seem  to  have 
ranked  next  to  the  king.  At  the  time  of  the 
20th  dynasty  they  were  the  great  constructors 
who  enlarged  the  temple  of  Amon,  now  called 
Karnnk.  They  encroached  more  and  more  on 
the  power  of  the  Ramesside  kings ;  and  at  last 
put  them  aside  and  founded  the  21st  dynasty 
(Naville,  laser,  de  Pinott.n  III.).  They  were 
superseded  and  expelled  to  Ethiopia  by  the 
Bubastite  house  of  Shishak,  who,  though  very 
likely  of  Libyan  origin,  still  adhered  to  the 
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worship  of  Amon  at  Thebes,  and  enlarged  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god.  When  the  exiles  founded  a 
kingdom  at  Napata  (Gebel  Barkal),  this  city 
the  seat  of  the  Theban  worship.  When,  a  little 
before  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  Ethiopian  kin.; 
Pianchi  reconquered  Egypt,  an  intensely  Thebnu 
worship  was  the  result;  and  the  su<eeed;n; 
Ethiopians,  who  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  vie* 
of  the  Prophets,  maintained  their  devotion  l> 
Amou.  His  ]H>sition  was  not  lost  in  the  noi! 
decline  of  Thebes.  His  worship  had  alreaiy 
spread  to  the  Oases,  to  find  its  way  eradus.lv  u 
|  the  Cyrcnaiea  and  to  Greece.  His  rank  in 
Egypt  led  the  Greeks  to  identify  him  with  Z«uj 
t  hus  he  is  called  Zeus  Amnion,  the  Latin  Jupiter 
Amnion. 

The  Theban  triad  was  com]tosed  of  Amo*.  Jb\:. 
and  K/umsii,  this  last  one  being  decidedly  - 
lunar  god;  while  here  Mut  may  be  con>i'ier*l 
as  being  a  representative  of  the  sky.  Mut  xtr : 
Khonsn  had  both  their  social  temples  at  Theta 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sanctuary  of  Anion. 

Anion  is  generally  represented  in  hunxi 
form,  standing  or  sitting,  painted  blue,  and  weir- 
ing a  cap  surmounted  by  tall  plumes.  We  a.-j 
see  him  in  the  shape  of  Kheni,  the  gener&w 
power;  or  ram-headed,  as  he  was  in  the  Oujk' 
Amnion,  or  even  under  the  form  of  a  ram  weir- 
ing a  solar  disk.  This  explains  why  kv<h! 
temples  of  Amon,  at  Thebes  and  in  Nubia, 
preceded  by  long  avenues  lined  on  each  side  lr 
criosphinxes,  of  which  at  Karnak  there  mu»; 
have  been  hundreds. 

To  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  Amon  seemed  em- 
phatically the  national  god  of  Egyptian  a*l 
Ethiopian  alike.  Hence  probably  the  fact  th- 
he  alone  is  mentioned  by  name  in  their  writmr. 
except  perhaps  the  bull  Apis  (Jer.  xlvi.  1\ 
LXX.;  Lagarde).    [ILu'li.]  [E.  N . 

A'MON  (p»K  :  B.  'Am«j,  A.  'A^'in 
T.7  'Arfv,  B.  T,Au»w,  B^A"""'  'A^J  ir- 
1  Ch. ;  BA.  'Apies  in  2  Ch.  and  Jer.;  AiV'  : 
%Afiws,  N.  'Afipiwv  in  Zeph.;  'Anwt  in  Matt; 
Joseph.  "Afiotaos  :  Amon).    1.  King  of  JudiJ. 
son  and  successor  of  Manasseh.     The  natK 
would  naturally  mean  architect,  but  perhai* 
is  Egyptian,  and  connected  with  the  Thru.-' 
god  ;  possibly  it  may  have  been  given  by  Mu;- 
asseh  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous  spirit.  Folk1*- 
ing  his  father's  example,  Anion  devoted  him*:' 
wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but 
killed  in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  tiu 
years.    Probably  by  insolence  or  tyranny  ■»• 
had  alienated  his  own  servants,  and  fella  victut 
to  their  hostility,  for  the  people  avenged  h;a>. 
by  putting  all  the  conspirators  to  death,  ar.% 
secured  the  succession  to  his  son  Josiah.  T> 
Amon's  reign  we  must  refer  the  terrible  picture 
which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  of  the  nwral 
and  religious  Btate  of  Jerusalem  :  idolatry  su| - 
ported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  hi.  4),  tn- 
poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  nnd  sharntl^' 
indifference   to  evil  (iii.  11).     According  t- 
Usher,  the  date  of  his  accession  is  B.C.  643,  an. I 
of  his  death,  B.C.  641  (2  K.  xxi.  19  ;  2  Ch.  xni"- 
20)  ;  according  to  Kamphausen.  640  and  0 >■ 
The  name  occurs  in  2  K.  xxi.  18-25  ;  1  Ch.  i'u. 
14;  2  Ch.  xxxiii.   20-23;  Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  3; 
Zeph.  i.  1  ;  Matt.  i.  10. 

2.  (fbK,  j'lO«;  B.  2«Mp[Kinga],  'EMpIP4 
A.  •A^ii*  [Kings],   3tMM^>  [Ch-] ;  Amm.) 
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Prin«<  or  governor  of  Samaria  in  the  rei^n  of 
Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Ch.  xviii.  25).  What 
*»a>  the  precise  nature  of  his  office  is  not  known, 
i  eriu}«  the  prophet  Jiicaiah  was  entrusted  to 
hi  car*  as  captain  of  the  citadel.  The  LXX. 
i\  hw  rbr  boaiXta  (A.  tkpxorra)  tt}t  r6\tm 
iu  1  K..  but  DA.  ipxorra  in  2  Ch.  Joseph  us 
[Ant.  nit.  l\  §  4)  calls  him  'Ax^M"?- 
8.  See  Ami.  [G.  E.L.C.]  [F.] 

AMORITE,  THE  AM'ORITES  ('"fog. 
'*bi<ri  [always  in  the  singular],  accurately 
-  toe  Eroorite  " — the  dwellers  on  the  summits 
—mountaineers  ;  M^o^euot ;  AmorrKavi\  one 
:' the  chief  nations  who  possessed  the  land  of 
1  aaaan  before  its  conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the 
Amorite  "  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan, 
*ith"Zidon,  Heth  [Hittite],  the  Jebusite,"  &c. 
Hie  interpretation  of  the  name  as  "  mountain- 
•tr»"  or  "  highlanders  " — due  to  Simonis  (see 
kj  ijnomasticon),  though  commonly  ascribed  to 
riwald— ii  quite  in  accordnnce  with  the  notices 
t  the  text  which,  except  in  a  few  instances 
•peak  of  the  Amorites  as  dwelling  on  the  de- 
nted portions  of  the  country.  In  this  respect 
•-hey  are  contrasted  with  the  Canaanites,  who 
rere  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands  ;  and  the  two 
tins  formed  the  main  broad  divisions  of  the 
My  Land.  ♦♦The  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite, 
nil  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the  mountain  [of 
i-jish  and  Ephraiml  and  the  Canaauite  dwells 
v  the  sex  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia  and  Sharon] 
id i  ly  the  ♦  side  '  of  Jordan  "  [in  the  valley  of 
the  Arahah], — was  the  report  of  the  first  Israel- 
ii who  entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii.  29  ; 
-mi  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi.  3;  Dcut.  i.  6,  20: 

•  Mountain  of  the  A."  44).  This  we  shall  find 
'orne  out  by  other  notices.  In  the  very  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the 
Urren  heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the 
!  bee  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  En- 

;  hills  in  whose  fastnesses,  the  "  rocks  of 
•de  wild  goats,"  David  afterwards  took  refuge 
trom  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29, 
^riv.  2).  [Uazezon-Tamar.]  From  this  point 
tiiey  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  where  Abram 

then  dwelling  under  the  ♦♦oak-grove"  of 
tte  three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre 
<>a.  xiv.  13  ;  comp.  xiii.  18).  At  this  period 
'.b-t  would  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
."•at  Hittite  kingdom,  or  confederation;  it  is 
"  'tn  a  Hittite  that  Abraham  buys  the  cave  of 
'•i»:npebh  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  9),  and  the  obsequious- 

shown  by  the  Patriarch  to  the  "children  of 
•th  *  indicates  that  they  and  not  the  Amorites 

•  *re  the  ruling  people.  This  may  perhaps  also 
^  mferred  from  the  lists  of  the  early  inha- 
>  titts  in  which  the  Amorites  are  usually 
'rationed  as  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
Unites.  The  campaigns  of  Sethi  I.  and  Ila- 
j  II.  against  the  Hittite*,  which  occurred 
^ring  the  interval  between  the  settlement  of 
r^-b  in  Egypt  and  the  Exodus,  would  seem, 
?  'Ttrer,  to  have  weakened  their  power  and  to 
^vre  be*n  favourable  to  the  growth  of  inde- 
f  »i«tit  kingdoms  in  Southern  Palestine.  At 

hUr  period  the  dominant  people  appear 
'■hare  been  the  Amorites  who  had  established 
^srdom*  in  the  Jebusite  town  of  Jerusalem, 
^  xt  HebTon,  Jarmuth,  Lichish,  and  Eglon ; 
'ney  ha«i  also  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 


tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on  the  east, 
and  founded  the  larger  kingdoms  over  which 
Sihon  and  Og  then  ruled.  Sihon  had  taken 
the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
had  driven  the  Moubites,  its  former  possessors, 
across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Arnon  (Num.  xxi. 
13,26),  which  thenceforward  formed  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  hostile  peoples  (Num.  xxi. 
13).  [SlIION.]  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  "  on  the 
other  side  "  (that  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Arnon,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so 
as  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country 
of  Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  his  land 
to  the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon 
(Num.  xxi.  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  20);  he  "went  out" 
against  them  (xxi.  23  ;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his 
sons  and  his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle, 
and  cities  were  taken  possession  of  by  Israel 
(xxi.  24,  2"»,  31  ;  ii.  34,  35).  Josephus  (Ant.  iv. 
5,  §  2)  adds  some  singular  details  to  the  Bible 
narrative  of  this  event,  and  sums  up  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Amorites  as  "  neither  wise  in  council 
nor  sagacious  iu  wnr."  This  rich  tract,  bounded 
by  the  Jabbok  on  the  north,  the  Arnon  on  the 
south,  Jordan  on  the  west,  and  "  the  wilder- 
ness"  on  the  east  (Judg.  xi.  21,  22)— in  the 
words  of  Josephus  "  a  land  lying  between  three 
rivers  after  the  manner  of  an  island  "  (Ant.  iv. 
5.  §  2) — was  perhaps,  iu  the  most  special  sense, 
the  "land  of  the  Amorites"  (Num.  xxi.  31; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22);  but 
their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated  to  have 
extended  to  the  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii. 
8,  iv.  48X  embracing  "all  Gilead  and  all 
Bashan  "  (iii.  10),  with  the  Jordan  valley  on 
the  east  of  the  river  (iv.  49),  and  forming  to- 
gether the  land  of  the  "  two  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites." Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4  ;  Josh.  ii.  10, 
ix.  10,  xxiv.  12*).  In  the  reign  of  Sethi  I.  the 
Amorites  appear  to  have  had  settlements  north 
of  Hermon,  for  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  is  said  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites 
although  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Khita  (Hittites).  Later,  in  the  reign  of  Kameses 
III.,  the  Egyptians  defeated  a  combined  force  of 
European  maritime  people,  in  the  land  of  Taha, 
a  part  of  Palestine,  apparently  the  south,  in 
which  was  comprised  Amaur  or  the  Amorites 
(Birch,  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times,  116,  141). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  con- 
quest of  the  west  country.  But  although  the 
name  generally  denotes  the  mountain-tribes  of 
the  centre  of  the  country,  vet  this  definition  is 
not  always  strictly  maintained,  varying  probably 
with  the  author  of  the  particular  part  of  the 
history,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  written. 
Nor  ought  we  to  expect  that  the  Israelites  could 
have  possessed  very  accurate  knowledge  of  a  set 
of  small  tribes  whom  they  were  called  upon  to 
exterminate — with  whom  they  were  forbidden 
to  hold  any  intercourse — and,  moreover,  of 
whose  general  similarity  to  each  other  we  have 
one  proof  in  the  confusion  in  question. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  as  follows: — 
Hebron  is  "Amorite"  in  Gen.  xiii.  18  (cp.  xiv. 
13),  though  "Hittite"  in  xxiii.  and  "Canaanite" 


*  But  here  the  LXX.  reads  itttuca,  not  tvo ;  and  the 
context  shows  that  West  Palestine  is  probably  referred 
to  (see  Dillniam,  and  QPB*  in  loco).  [S.  R.  D.J 
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in  Judg.  i.  10.  The  "  Hivites"  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  2 
are  "  Amorites "  in  xlviii.  22 ;  and  so  also  in 


Map  of  the  Country  of  the  Eaitern  Araoritr*. 


Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi. 
2.  Jerusalem  is  41  Amorite  "  in  Josh.  x.  5,b  0 ; 
but  in  xv.  63,  xviii.  28,  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11, 
2  Sam.  v.  G,  &«•.,  it  is  "Jebusite."  The 
44  Canaanites  "  of  Num.  xiv.  45  (com p.  Judg.  i. 
17)  are  "Amorites"  in  Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth, 
LacliUh,  and  Eglon  were  in  the  low  country  of 
the  Sheft  hih  (Josh.  xv.  1)5,  39),  but  in  Jo>h.  x.  5, 
<»,  they  are  "Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  "  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  u  Amor- 
ites" who  forced  the  1 'unites  into  the  moun- 
tain (Judg.  i.  34,  3a)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain.0 

It  appears  plain  that  u  Amorite  "  was  a 
descriptive  title,  and  not  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct tribe.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  :—(l)  The  wide  area  over  which  the 
name  was  spread.  (2)  The  want  of  connexion 
between  those  on  the  east  and  those  on  the  west 
of  Jordan — which  is  only  once  hinted  at  (Josh, 
ii.  10).  (3)  The  existence  of  kings  like  Sihon 
and  Og,  whose  territories  were  separate  and 
independent,  who  are  yet  called  "  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  things  quite  at 

'  The  LXX.  bu  here  tu»v  'Itflovaaiuv. 

«  The  clue  to  most,  If  not  all,  of  these  differences  Is, 
that  In  particular  writers  (esp.  the  Hcxateucbal  sourer  K. 
Deut..  Amos  II.  9,  10.  2  Sam.  xxl.  2)  Amorite  Is  the 
general  name  of  the  primitive  imputation  of  Canaan 
(rp.  Wellbausen,  Comp.  d.  Hexat.  p.  341  sq.  [1889]; 
IMllmann  on  Gen.  x.  16,  Deut.  1.  7,  and  p.  617 
I)«  litzseli  on  Gen.  xlviii.  22).  [S.  R.  I).] 


variance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes.  (4) 
Beyond  the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and 
these  two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear 
in  the  history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the 
Jebusite  be  one).  (5)  There  are  no  traces  ot 
any  peculiar  government,  worship,  or  customs, 
different  from  those  of  the  other  M nations  ci 
Canaan." 

One  word  of  the  "  Amorite "  language  h»i 
survived — the  name  Senir  (R.  V'.,  not  "Shenir*1 
A.  V.)  for  Mount  Hermon  (Deut.  iiL  9);  but 
may  not  this  be  the  Canaanite  name  as  opposel 
to  the  Phoenician  (Sirion)  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Hebrew  on  the  other? 

All  mountaineers  are  warlike ;  and,  from  th? 
three  confederate  brothers  who  at  a  tnom«nt"> 
notice  accompanied  44  Abram  the  Hebrew  "  in  hi> 
pursuit  of  the  rive  kings,  down  to  those  wbn. 
not  depressed  by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by 
Joshua  and  the  terror  of  the  name  of  Israel, 
persisted  in  driving  the  children  of  Dan  into  the 
mountain,  the  Amorites  fully  maintained  tbu 
character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  b«r; 
in  the  bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occa- 
sional mention  of  their  name  in  the  usual  W- 
mula  for  designating  the  early  inhabitants  of  th 
country.  [G.]  [W.] 

AMOS  (D'lDi?,  i.e.  apparently  Vie  bearer  of  i 
burden  [fHatrrdfav,  Jerome,  Pre/,  to  Jcrf]: 
'Anus ;  Amos),  a  Prophet  whose  short  but  impor- 
tant Book  stands  third  in  the  collection  know* 
by  us  as  the  "Minor  Prophets,"  but  by  the Je*» 
called  "  the  Twelve  "  (cp.  Ecclus.  xlixl  10). 

J.  Circumstances  of  the  life  and  age  of  Awe*- 
— From  the  title  to  his  Book  (i.  1),  we  learn  that 
he  was  44  among  the  herdmen  from  Tekoa,"  i/.,*4 
it  would  seem,  one  of  a  settlement  of  henlmeD  n 
had  their  home  at  Tekoa  (cf.  Jer.  i.  1),  and  »b». 
as  the  word  used  implies,  reared  a  special  br*i  1 
of  sheep,  of  small  and  stunted  growth,  but  praeJ 
on  account  of  their  wool.      From  vii.  U  *• 
learn  further  that  he  had  under  his  charge  herds 
of  larger  cattle  as  well;   and  that  he  «*j 
employed  besides  in  the  cultivation  of  sycamcT* 
trees.    The  attention  which  the  cultivation  ll 
this  tree  demanded,  and  the  artificial  means  by 
which  its  fruit  was  rendered  edible,  are  expUi-r- 
under  the  article  Sycamore.    The  Tekoa  mfc- 
tioned  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  I- 
well-known  place  of  that  name  about  nine  tnii" 
south  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  Amos  has  been  regarded 
accordingly  as  a  Judaean,  who  received  a  spevix 
commission  to  deliver  his  prophetic  message  ta 
the  northern  kingdom.   Kimehi,  however, conj«- 
tured  Tekoa  to  be  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Asher; 
and  recently  internal  grounds  have  been  alhc  i 
to  show  that  the  northern  kingdom  must  ha** 
been  his  home,  and  that  the  Tekoa  in  question  is 
at  least  not  the  Tekoa  in  Judah  (Gratz,  Oesch.der 
Judcn,  ii.  I,  82;  Oort,  in  the  ThexJ.  Tijdsekrifi 
1N80,  pp.  123-7).   Much  weight  will  not  indrf-1 
be  attached  to  the  argument  drawn  from  hi- 
familiarity  with  the  life  and  scenery  of  hn*l 
(which  he  might  have  acquired  from  personal 
observation  or  by  report,  without  being  actually 
a  native);  but  that  derived  from  his  occupati'- 
as  sycamore-cultivator  deserves  greater  atten- 
tion.    Sycamores,  travellers  are  agreed  I. 
Tristram,  Xat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  398),  are  highly 
susceptible  of  cold ;  and  in  Palestine  *  gn  ■ 
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. ■olj  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  maritime  plain 
and  the  hot  Jordan  valley."  It  it  probable, 
therefore,  it  is  asked,  that  they  could  have  been 
cultivated  on  the  bare  and  elevated  plateau  on 
winch  Tekoa  stands?  Jerome,  who  must  have 
mown  the  district,  describes  it  as  wild  and 
barren,  and  expressly  mentions  that  no  sycamores 
wen;  to  be  found  there  ;  conjecturing  indeed  on  ' 
:hii  account  that  the  word  used  by  the  prophet 
denoted  rather  "  brambles  "  (Pre/,  to  Amos,  and  on  j 
vii.  15),  The  difficulty  is  a  real  one ;  for  as  the 
temperature  here  is  due  to  elevation  [PALESTINE,  | 
Climate],  a  change  of  climate  can  hardly  be 
isfumed  to  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of 
Amos.  On  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  only  one 
Tekoa  is  known,  it  seems  safest,  pending  further 
investigation,  to  suppose  that  Amos,  being  a 
native  of  it,  caxried  on  the  cultivation  of  syca- 
mores at  some  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  suited 
to  their  growth — or  even  in  the  lower  part  of 
tae  Jordan  valley  itself.  But,  however  this  may 
W,  we  must  think  of  Amos  as  busied  with  his  1 
rani  tasks  when  he  became  conscious  of  the 
nigher  vocation  reserved  for  him  :  "  And  Jehovah 
took  me  from  following  the  sheep,  and  said  unto 
me,  (Jo.  prophesy  to  My  people  Israel  "  (vii.  15). 
In  connexion  with  the  nature  of  prophecy,  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  Amos  disclaims  (r.  14) 
Uing  a  Prophet  by  profession  or  education :  he 
ia  no  member  of  a  prophetic  guild ;  his  inspira- 
tion is  independent  of  any  artificial  training. 
The  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision:  for 
-  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  king  Uzziah," 
tivmgh  a  sufficient  clue  at  the  time  when  the 
title  was  affixed,  and  though  it  lived  for  long  in 
tee  memory  of  the  people  (Zech.  xiv.  5),  is  not 
mentioned  "in  the  Historical  Books,  and  cannot 
U  assigned  to  any  particular  year  of  Uzziah's 
T*:zn.  Internal  evidence,  however  (vii.  10  f.), 
agrees  fully  with  the  general  limits  specified  in 
tae  title,  pointing  pretty  conclusively  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.;  i.e. 
according  to  the  chronology  as  corrected  by 
Assyrian  data,  c.  760-50  B.c  The  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  though  passed  by  briefly  iu  the 
Historical  liooks  (2  K.  xiv.  23-29),  was  the  cul- 
xicating  point  in  the  History  of  the  northern 
Kingdom.  A  long  series  of  successes  abroad 
secured  prosperity  at  home,  and  the  Book  of 
Amos  shows  us  the  nation  reposing  in  opulence 
and  ease  (cj.  vi.  1-5):  the  ritual  of  the  calf- 
*  >rship  at  Beth-el,  Gilgal  and  elsewhere  (q>., 
a  little  later,  Hos.  iv.  15  ;  x.  1,  5)  was  splendidly 
and  punctiliously  maintained  (Amos  iv.  4  f.  ; 
v.Jl-23;  vii.  13  ;  viii.  14):  general  satisfaction 
reigned :  the  proud  citizen  of  Ephraim  could 
'ay. -Have  we  not  taken  to  us  horns  by  our 
'•vrn  strength  ?  "  (vi.  13.)  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion and  temper  of  the  people,  when  Amos  was 
summoned  to  appear  as  a  stranger  amid  the 
throng  assembled  at  the  great  national  sanctuary 
Beth-el  (vii.  10-17),  and  to  interrupt  the 
rejoicings  with  his  unwelcome  words. 

U.  Contents  and  character  of  the  Booh  of 
Atxj.  —  The  Book  falls  naturally  into  three 
farts,  each  dominated  by  the  same  fundamental 
thoughts,  and  the  whole  pervaded  by  a  unity  of 
plan  which  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
arrangement  is  the  author's  own.  We  may  sup- 
P»e  that,  having  first  delivered  his  discourses 
«*liy,  after  his  ejection  from  Beth-el  he  arranged 
them  it  leisure  in  a  literary  form.  The  first  part,  ' 


ch.  i.  ii.,  is  introductory.  After  the  fine  exor- 
dium (i.  2),  so  graphically  descriptive  of 
Jehovah's  jxiwer,  he  proceeds  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  principal  nations  bordering  on  Israel,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  as  none  of  these  will 
escape  retribution  for  having  broken  the  common 
and  universally  recognised  dictates  of  morality, 
so  Israel,  for  similar  or  greater  sins  (ii.  6-9), 
aggravated  indeed  in  its  case  by  ingratitude 
(rr.  9-12),  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  same 
law  of  righteous  government :  a  disaster,  darkly 
hinted  at  (rr.  13-16),  will  undo  all  the  conquests 
achieved  by  Jeroboam  II.  !  The  enumeration  of 
countries  is  evidently  meant  to  lead  up  to  Israel : 
the  mention  of  Juu'ah  may  seem  unneeded,  but 
the  Israelite  would  listen  with  some  satisfaction 
to  the  prospect  of  Judah'.s  humiliation  (cp.  what 
had  happened  under  Jeroboam's  father,  2  K.  xiv. 
#-14);  and  by  the  ''law  of  Jehovah,"  the 
Prophet  doubtless  means  primarily  those  moral 
precepts  the  neglect  of  which,  not  unconnected 
with  superstition  or  idolatry  ("  lies  "),  so  deeply 
stirred  Hosea  (iv.  1  f . ;  vi.  6,  compared  with  viii. 
1,  12).  The  second  part  (iii.-vi.)  consists  of 
three  discourses,  each  introduced  bv  the  emphatic 
Hear  ye  this  tcord  (iii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  v."  1).  Here  the 
indictment  and  sentence  of  ii.  6-16  are  further 
justified  and  expanded.  Amos  starts  by  disillu- 
sioning the  Israelites.  The  latter  argued  that 
the  fact  of  Jehovah's  having  chosen  the  nation 
was  a  guarantee  of  its  safety  ;  he  replies :  You 
mistake  the  conditions  of  His  choice ;  for  that 
very  reason  He  will  punish  you  for  your  iniqui- 
ties (iii.  2).  Nor,  he  continues,  does  the  Prophet 
say  this  without  a  real  power  constraining  him  ; 
for  does  any  effect  in  nature  take  place  without 
its  due  and  adequate  cause  (rr.  3-8)?  Call  the 
heathen  themselves  to  witness  whether  justice 
rules  in  Samaria!  (r.  9  f.)  The  toils  will,  ere 
long,  have  closed  around  the  land  (rr.  11-15). 
Ch.  iv.  begins  by  denouncing  the  cruelty  and 
frivolity  of  the  women  (rr.  1-3);  the  Prophet 
next  asks  the  Israelites  ironically  whether  their 
punctiliously  performed  ritual  will  save  them 
(r.  4  f.):  the  fivefold  warning  has  passed  uuheeded 
(rr.  6-11);  prepare  thyself,  then,  for  judgment ! 
(r.  12.)  Ch.  v.-vi.  is  a  longer  discourse,  with  two 
clearly  marked  subdivisions  at  v.  18  and  vi.  1, 
each  beginning  Woe.  Here  the  grounds  of  the 
judgment  are  repeated  with  greater  emphasis :  the 
infatuation  of  the  people  is  exposed  in  desiring 
the  44  Day  of  Jehovah,"  as  though  that  could  be 
anything  but  an  interposition  iu  their  favour; 
a  ritual  unaccompanied  by  any  sense  of  moral 
obligation  is  indignantly  rejected  (v.  21-24); 
the  nature  of  the  coming  disaster  is  described 
more  distinctly  (exile,  v.  27),  and  the  enemy 
indicated,  though  not  named  (the  Assyrians, 
spoken  of  more  familiarly  in  Hosea,  and  destined 
soon  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  both  Israel  and  Judah),  who  should 
44  afflict"  Israel  over  the  entire  limits  of  that 
territory,  which  Jeroboam  had  not  long  before 
recovered  (vi.  14;  see  2  K.  xiv.  25).  The  third 
part  (vii.-ix.)  consists  of  a  series  of  visions,  with 
an  historical  interlude  (vii.  10-17)  and  an  epi- 
logue (ix.  7-15).  The  visions,  which  are  simple 
and  unartificial  in  structure,  reinforce,  under  an 
effective  Bymbolism,  the  lesson  which  Amos 
found  so  hard  to  impress  (ix.  10):  in  the  first 
two  (vii.  1-6),  the  threatened  judgment  is 
interrupted  at  the  Prophet's  intercession;  the 
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third,  which  spoke  without  any  concealment  or 
ambiguity  (vii.  7-9),  aroused  the  alarm  and 
opposition  of  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  the  golden 
calf  at  Beth-el,  aud  is  the  occasion  of  the 
historical  notice,  vii.  10-17.  The  fourth  vision 
is  the  text  of  a  fresh  and  more  detailed  denun- 
ciation of  judgment  (eh.  viii.):  the  fifth  depicts 
the  desolation  falling  upon  the  people  as  they 
are  assembled  for  worship  in  their  own  Temple, 
and  emphasizes  the  hopelessness  of  every  effort 
to  escape  (ix.  1-6).  With  ix.  7  the  transition 
to  a  brighter  prospect  begins:  Israel,  indeed,  if 
it  sins,  will  be  dealt  with  as  any  other  nation ; 
but  it  is  only  the  sinners  who  will  be  thus 
treated  (tr.  7-10)  ;  and  so  the  Prophet  concludes 
with  a  promise  that  the  house  of  David  (which 
had  probably  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the 
blow  inflicted  on  it  by  Jehoash,  2  K.  xiv.  13  f.) 
will  be  restored  to  its  former  splendour  and 
power  (p.  12  ;  see  2  Sam.  viii.  14;  Ps.  xviii.  43), 
and  the  blessings  of  unity  and  prosperity  shared 
by  the  entire  nation  (13-15).  From  this  analy- 
sis, the  unity  of  plan  before  spoken  of  will  be 
manifest:  the  main  theme,  gradually  introduced 
in  the  opening  section  of  the  Hook,  is  developed 
with  increasing  distinctness  in  the  portions 
which  follow,  till  it  gives  place  to  the  Messianic 
outlook  at  the  close.  Amos,  by  his  allusions  to 
contemporary  life,  gives  us  many  a  glimpse  into 
the  social  condition  and  religious  life  of  the 
northern  kingdom  under  Jeroboam  II. :  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  him  is  not  indeed  so  dark  as  that 
which  presented  itself  to  Hosea  (ch.  iv.-xiv.)  a 
few  years  later,  when  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  had 
fallen,  and  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  discord 
reigned  uncontrolled  ;  nevertheless  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  still  viewed  by  him  (v.  1+  f.) 
as  a  possibility,  never  came;  and  a  generation 
had  hardly  passed  away,  when  his  forebodings  of 
invasion, disaster,  and  exile  (ii.  13-16;  iii.  ll-l.r>; 
iv.  12  ;  v.  2  f.,  16  f. ;  v.  27  ;  vi.  14  ;  vii.  9,  17  ; 
viii.  2  f. ;  ix.  1-4),  were  amply  realised  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sargon  (2  K. 
xv.  29  ;  xvii.  3  ff.).  Judah  is  alluded  to  but 
incidentally  (ii.  4  f. ;  iii.  1,  ,;  the  tchole  family  ; " 
vi.  1,  and  ix.  11). 

The  place  of  Amos  in  Hebrew  literature  can 
only  be  properly  estimated  by  an  independent 
study  of  his  Book,  and  comparison  of  it  with 
other  parts  of  the  0.  T.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  particulars,  referring  for  a  fuller  treat- 
ment to  the  works  quoted  below.  1.  As  the 
earliest  of  the  Prophets  whose  writings  are 
extant  aud  of  undisputed  date,  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  his  Book  implies  the  existence  of  a 
recognised  phraseology,  and  of  familiar  ideas  to 
which  he  could  appeal.  The  prophetic  style,  j 
which  in  his  hauds  appears  already  fully  matured, 
had  doubtless  been  formed  gradually:  among  the 
Prophets  to  whom  he  alludes  (ii.  11;  iii.  7) 
may  well  have  been  some  who  were  his  literary 
predecessors.  Whether  his  language  presup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  the  Pentateuch, 
and,  if  so,  to  which  of  its  component  parts,  is 
disputed.  The  allusions  which  are  most  dis- 
tinct appear  to  be  to  the  injunctions  contained 
in  the  code  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.  (cp.  ii.  8,  v.  12, 
with  Ex.  xxii.  26  f.,  xxiii.  »',) :  other  phrases  that 
have  been  cite*!  are  met  with  elsewhere,  so  that 
their  occurrence  in  Amos  is  not  a  tUnvmstratinn 
that  he  borrowed  them  from  the  Pentateuch. 
Passages  such  as  ii.  9,  10;   iii.  2;  iv.  U; 


ix.  15;  and  iv.  46,  Tta\  v.  126,  21,  22;  viii.  .% 
show  that  he  was  familiar  with  event*  and 
usages,  related,  or  codified,  in  the  Pentateuch: 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  taken  by  themselves, 
they  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  acquaint,  -A 
with  the  written  Pentateuch,  as  we  know  it. 
Too  much  must  not,  however,  be  built  uj-a 
this  admission:  for  the  whole  prophecy  inipl.e-s 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  established  ideas  and 
iustitutions,  to  the  true  meaning  and  import  i/f 
which  he  recalls  the  people.  Amos  both  recog- 
nises an  authoritative  Divine  teaching  (ii.  4; 
iii.  7),  ami  appeals  to  a  tradition  reaching  back 
to  a  remote  past  (cp.  Smend's  article,  cited 
below).  2.  As  regards  the  influence  of  Anio* 
ujMin  his  successors,  his  younger  contemporary 
Hosea  borrows  from  him  (c.</.  iv.  13  frvtu 
Amos  v.  5  [Heb.];  viii.  146  from  ii.  5;  L  4. 

x.  8,  cp.  Amos  vii.  9).   Isaiah,  in  tone  and  style, 
often  recalls  Anms  ((.</.  xxix.  21,  cp.  Amos  v.  10; 
xxx.  10,  cp.  ii.  12;  xxxi.  2,  cp.  vii.  9;  xxiii.  11. 
cp.  iv.  1,  vi.  1);   and  his  most  characteristic 
doctrine  may  be   considered  as  foreshadowed 
in  Amos  v.  15  :    cp.  also  Is.  i.  25-28  with 
Amos  ix.  8-10  (the  purification  of  the  nation 
by  elimination  of  its  guilty  member*).  The 
example  set  by  Amos  (ch.  i.)  of  noticing  the 
fortunes  and  deserts  of  the  nations  bordering 
upon  Palestine,  especially  in  their  bearing  up  a 
Israel,  was  also  afterwards  followed  bv  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel.    Whether  in  his  use  of  the 
term  "  Day  of  Jehovah  "  (v.  18,  20)  Amos  had 
been  preceded  by  Joel  (ii.  2  ft'.),  or  not,  nuKt 
depend  upon  the  date  to  which  that  Prophet  is 
assigued ;  but  in  any  case,  he  totally  reversed 
the  popular  application  of  the  idea,  aud  showed 
what  it  really  implied  (sec  W.  R.  Smith,  Pn-pfuts 
of  Israel,  pp.  131,  397).    3.  The  special  charao 
teristics  of  Amos  appear  most  distinctly  wbtn 
he  is  compared  with  Hosea.  While  both  Prophet* 
naturally  share  the  same  fundamental  beliefs, 
their  temper  and  attitude  of  mind  are  very 
different.    Hosea  is  the  man  of  deep  and  sus- 
ceptible religious  emotion:  Amos  burus  with 
zeal  on  behalf  of  the  moral  law.    The  standard 
by  which  he  primarily  judges  Israel  is  thus  the 
common  morality  recognised  as  binding  alike  by 
it  and  other  nations.     Jehovah,  it  has  bt-'a 
remarked,  is  never  termed  by  him  the  uGi.d  of 
Israel ;  "  he  is  God  of  the  whole  earth,  of  other 
nations  not  less  than  of  Israel  (ch.  i. ;  ix.  "V 
and  will  only  be  Israel's  God  in  so  far  as  that, 
same   morality   is  practised   in   their  tnid't. 
Jehovah  had  beeu  pleased  to  euter  into  a  per- 
sonal relation  with  Israel :  this  fact,  to  which 
the  common  people  pointed  as  their  security 
(v.  14  end),  in  the  eyes  of  Amos  only  aggravate* 
their  guilt  (iii.  2)."   "  Wrong  is  wrong  every- 
where,^ even  against  Israel's  bitterest  foe  "  (ii.  1); 
it  is  the  first  charge  which  he  brings  against 
Israel  itself  (ii.  6-8)  ;  and  his  indignation  against 
it,  in  whatever  form,  is  vehemently  expressed 
(cp.  c.ij.  the  outburst   in   viii.  4-8,  against 
deceit  in  commercial  dealings;  notice  also  the 
oath  r.  7,  iv.  2,  vi.  8).    The  observances  of  re- 
ligion are  no  substitute  for  honesty,  and  will  u*'t 
be  accepted  by  Jehovah  in  lieu  of  righteousness 
of  heart  (v.  21-24). 

In  vi.  66  ;  ix.  10,  we  sec  the  first  traces  of  that 
opposition  to  popular  opinion,  especially  when 
strengthened  and  directed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
nation,  which  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  assumed 
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a  ml  political  importance.    Amos  only  alludes  I 
t-tfce  Assyrians  darkly ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  J 
rviliwd  the  crisis  which  their  activity  would 
<*.3si<m,  lon^  before  his  countrymen  saw  that  ' 
t.vre  was  any  cause  for  alarm  ;  and  that  by  the  j 
Attitude  which  he  assumed  in  face  of  them,  he 
spared  the  way  for  Isaiah,  who  saw  yet  more 
distinctly,  in  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians,  a  j 
nuaifeslation  of  Jehovah's  justice. 

III.  The  style  of  Amos. — "  Imperitus  sermone, 
frl  aon  scientia,"  wrote  Jerome  (Pre/,  to  Amos), 
irking  a  priori  (as  the  context  suggests)  from 
t5e  Prophet's  antecedents;  and  hence  it  has 
l^rn  sometimes  the  custom  to  speak  of  the 
ir.*iorned  "rusticity"  of  his  style,  and  to 
»»rch  for  examples  of  homely  imagery  drawn 
1 5  him  from  the  object*  of  country  life."  Recent 
inties  have  protested  with  justice  against  such 
(Delusions  ;  and,  indeed,  a  much  sounder  judg- 
r.rnt  was  expressed  long  ago  by  Bishop  Lowth 
(Lect.  xxi.),  who  rightly  contended  that  the  style 
if  Amos  possesses  great  literary  merit,  and 
nly  errs  when  he  describes  it  in  terms  which, 
:ik-n  strictly,  would  place  it  on  an  equality 
with  that  of  I»aiah.    His  language — with  three 
•r  lour  exceptions,  possibly  due  to  copyists — 
i*  pure,  his  syntax    idiomatic,  his  sentences 
•moothly  constructed  and  clear.    His  literary 
}<wer  is  shown  in  the  regularity  of  structure 
mica  often  characterises  his  periods,  as  i.  3-ii.  6, 
r.  t>-ll  (the  fivefold  refrain),  and  the  visions 
cii.  1.  4,  7,  viii.  1)  ;  in  the  fine  climax,  iii.  3-8 ; 
m  the  balanced  clauses,  the  well-chosen  images, 
t^edectire  contrasts,  in  such  passages  as  iii.  15, 
r.  2,  v.  21-24,  vi.  11,  viii.  10,  ix.  '2-4;  as  well 
in  the  ease  with  which  he  evidently  writes, 
ill  the  skill  with  which  his  theme  (as  shown 
-tort)  is  unfolded  and  developed.    If  in  Amos, 
a*  compared  with  other  Prophets,  images  de- 
r  vtd  from  rural  life  somewhat  preponderate, 
tftey  are  always  applied  by  him  worthily  (e.g. 
■  2 ;  iii.  4,  8 ;  v.  8  [n  shepherd's  observation], 
-%  17, 19;  ix.  9),  and  never  strike  the  reader 
■>  warring  too  frequently  or  as  out  of  place. 
At  t  ther  times  his  language  is  jiarticularly  fine 
f.  24,  riii.  8,  ix.  5f.).  It  is  plain  that  Amos  was 
uncultured  tSftHrrns.    His   intelligence,  of 
1  urse,  was  of  the  Eastern  type.    He  was  a  .man 
titurally  shrewd  and  observant :  alike  in  his 
arrrv  of  foreign  nations  (com p.  also  vi.  2,  viii.  8, 
1. 1),  and  in  his  allusions  to  Israelitish  life  and 
nunaers,  he  leveals  a  width  of  knowledge  and 
1  rH»i(.n  of  detail  which  are  remarkable  (comp. 
^ith,  p.  127  f.). 
The  Massoretic  text  of  Amos  appears,  with  . 
it  few  exceptions,  to  be  free  from  corruption. 
■to  best  edition  of  it  is  that  in  S.  Baer's  Liber  \ 
^'lecim  Prophetarum  (Lipsiae,  1878);  compare, 
■j'weTer,  the  criticism  of  Baer's  methods  by 
*r*k  in  Schiirer's  Thcol.  Litzeitg.  1879,  No.  ». 
IV.  Authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Amos. — This 
ii  utver  been   disputed.*     Only  particular  I 
**ag«  have  been  thought  by  some  to  be  later 
^rtions.     Thus  Duhm  (see  below),  p.  119,  ! 
>jrtt*  ii.  4f.,  iv.  13,  v.  8f.,  ix.  5  f.,  partly  J 
interrupting  the  connexion  and  partly  as  J 
'  Rawing  ideas  not  so  distinctly  expressed  till 


•       exceptions  a<»  those  of  E.  Havet,  Lt  Ckriitia- 
origins,  Ui.  (187«%  pp.  178  f.,  196  f..  233  f., 
C-'l  tt  M.  Verne*.  La  composition  et  Vorigine  du  peuMro- 
'«■<  v'."«T),  p.  49.  are  hardly  worthy  of  mention. 


later ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Wellhausen,  (icsch. 
i.  59,  349,  note  (omitted,  Prolegomena,  p.  322), 
Oort,  p.  116  ff.,  who  di.icusses  them  at  length, 
and  Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volhes  /sniff,  1887, 
i.  p.  571.  As  explained  above,  however,  tin- 
mention  of  Judah  is  relieved  of  suspicion  ;  and 
all  the  passages  are  defended  by  Smith,  p.  398  t'.T 
and  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  Amos'  thought. 
Oort  is  inclined  further  to  doubt  v.  13-15,  vi.  14, 
viii.  11  f. ;  but  his  arguments  to  show  that  they 
are  out  of  place  or  break  the  connexion,  are  far 
from  convincing. 

V.  Literature. — The  commentary  of  Jerome 
(with  much  matter  of  interest);  those  of  Kashi. 
ibn  Ezra,  and  David  Kimchi  (printed  in  the 
Rabbinical  Bibles,  and  indispensable,  as  always, 
for  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  exegesis)  ; 
Le  Mercier  (Jo.  Mcrceri  Commcntorii  locupletis- 
stmi  in  Prophelas  tpiinque  j>riores  inter  eos  qui 
minorcs  vocantur  ;  no  date,  published  post- 
humously towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  : 
learned) ;  Ewald,  in  Die  Prophcten  des  Alten 
Bundes  (translated,  London,  1875:  i.  p.  143  ff.) ; 
Hitzig(in  Die  Kleincn  Propheten,  3rd  ed.,  1863: 
the  4th  ed.,  by  Steiner,  1881,  contains  but  littk- 
additional  matter);  Gustav  Baur,  /)er  Proph. 
Amos  erkldrt,  1847  (the  fullest  monograph  iu 
modern  times ;  introduction  specially  useful)  ; 
E.  B.  Pusey  (in  the  Minor  Prophets;  learued  and 
valuable)  ;  0.  F.  Keil  (in  his  Zicdlf  A7.  Proph. 
3rd  ed.  1888);  Otto  Schmoller  (in  Lange's 
Bibeltcerk,  translated,  Edinburgh,  T.  &T.  Clark) ; 
Oort,  u.  s.  pp.  114-158  (often  arbitrary);  G. 
Hoffmann,  in  Stade's  Zcitschrift,  1883,  pp.  87- 
126  (chiefly  lexical  :  to  bo  followed  with 
caution);  see  also  to.  p.  278  f. ;  J.  H.  Gunning, 
De  (JtxLspniken  van  Amos  vcrtaaid  en  verklaardr 
1885  ;  Orelli  in  Strack  u.  /tickler's  Kgf.  Komm. 
On  older  commentators  further  information  may- 
be found  in  Baur,  pp.  151-162. 

On  the  ancient  versions  of  Amos,  in  addition 
to  the  particulars  given  by  Baur,  p.  131  ff.,  the 
article  of  K.  Vollers  on  the  LXX.  in  Stade's 
Zeitschr.  1883,  pp.  260-72,  J.  Z.  Schuurman* 
Stekhoven,  De  Alexamlnjnsehc  Yertaling  van 
het  Dodckaprophct<m  (Leiden,  1887),  and  M. 
Sebiik,  Die  Syrische  Uebersetzung  der  ztrotf  Kl. 
Proph.  (Breslau,  1887),  should  be  consulted. 

On  the  position  of  Amos  in  the  history  of  theo- 
logy, see  Duhm,  Theologie  der  Propheten,  1875, 
pp.  109-26,  with  the  criticisms  of  Rud.  Smtml, 
in  the  Stndien  v.  Kritihcn,  1*76,  p.  599  ff.  ; 
Wellhausen,  in  the  Eneycl.  Bnt.  (9th  ed.),  xiii. 
p.  410  f.  (  =  Hist,  of  Israel,  pp.  470-474);  \V.  R. 
Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel,  1882,  Lecture  III., 
with  the  notes,  also  pp.  163-5;  Kuenen,  J/ib- 
bfrt  lectures,  1882,  pp.  178  ff.,  317  (with  the 
roferences),  &<\ ;  Castelli,  La  Profezia  netla 
Bibbia,  1882,  pp.  126-146;  C.  von  Orelli,  Alt- 
testamentliche  Weissagumj,  1882  [translated 
under  the  title  GUI  Testament  Prophecy"],  §  26  ; 
W.  H.  Green,  Motes  and  the  Prophets,  1883, 
pissim  (see  Index) ;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Messianic- 
Prophecy,  1886,  pp.  160-3;  A.  B.  Davidson,  in 
the  Expositor,  1887,  vol.  v.  pp.  161-179,  vi. 
161-173. 

The  passage  v.  21-26  is  dealt  with  most 
thoroughly  by  Engelhardt  in  the  Zeitsch.  fur 
Lnth.  Thcol.  1874,  pp.  409-22,  and  Rud.  Smend, 
in  Mvscsapnd  Prop/tctas,  1875,  pp.  23-36  (comp. 
also  th«>  article  mentioued  above,  p.  639  f.). 
See,  be>i  ics  K.  H.  <lrr»f  in  Merx's  Archir,  it. 
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1871,  pp.  93-6  (comp.  i.  p.  48G) ;  Oort,  u.  s. 
p.  144  f. ;  Smith,  u.  s.  p.  399,  with  the  refer- 
ences; Bredenkamp,  Gcsetz  und  Propheton,  1881, 
pp.  83-90;  F.  E.  Kbnig,  tfauptprobianc  dcr  altisr. 
Jiel.-Gesch.  1884,  p.  9  f. ;  Baethgen,  Beitrage 
zur  Semitischen  liel.-Gcsch.  (1888),  pp.  180-83. 
To  the  present  writer  it  apjiears  that  the  refer- 
ence in  c.  26  is  to  the  future.  Amos  says 
nothing  in  palliation  of  the  idolatrous  service 
n-ndered  to  Jehovah  at  Beth-el  and  the  other 
s:tuctuaries :  but  it  is  clear  that  what  he  feels 
most  strongly  is  the  indifference  shown  by 
the  people  to  Jehovah's  moral  demands  (see 
esp.  ii.  6-8,  viii.  4-8).  The  passage  is  addressed 
then  to  those  who  observe  ostentatiously  an 
external  ceremonial,  but  are  heedless  of  moral 
<  In  ties;  and  the  argument  is  that  of  Isa.  i. 
11-15.  Sacrifice,  as  such,  the  Prophet  says, 
is  not  demanded  by  God  (dp.  21,  22):  it  is  de- 
manded only  as  the  expression  of  a  righteous 
heart  (v.  23  f.).  So  far  is  it  from  being  of 
the  essence  of  religion,  that  in  the  wilderness, 
where  circumstauces  were  unfavourable  to  its 
regular^  observance,  it  was  dispensed  with  (r. 
25).  Yet  you  treat  sacrifice  as  paramount ;  you 
neglect  the  moral  demands  of  God,  and  trust  to 
that  to  indemnify  you.  The  end  of  your  neglect 
will  be  exile  (it.  26,  27).  An  allusion  in  c.  25 
to  idolatry  practised  in  the  wilderness  would  be 
out  of  place  in  the  argument :  sacrifices,  not  to 


Me,  has  in  the  Hebrew  the  emphatic  position 
(rp.  e.g.  Isa.  xxviii.  24) ;  nor  U  there  any- 
thing in  the  verse  to  suggest  an  antithesis  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  other  gods.  There  is  a  real 
ambiguity  in  DHKCOI ;  but  treated  a&exprt*$ib£ 
a  future,  it  stands  evidently  upon  the  same  tooting 

syntactically  as  *D^3ni  in  c.  27.  The  allusion* 
in  c.  26  are  still  obscure  :  cp.  Kuenen,  Rcligm 
of  Israel,  i.  265  f. ;  Schrader,  iu  his  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  and  the  0.  T.  ad  loc.,  and  more 
fully  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1874,  p.  324  ff. 
(where  plausible  grounds  are  adduced,  from 
Assyrian  sources,  for  identifying  Siccuth  [R.  V." 
and  Chiun  with  Adar  and  Saturn,  respectively): 
Smith,  p.  400  f.  [S.  B.  D.j 

2.  'Aua's ;  Amos.  Son  of  Naum,  in  the  genta- 
logy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).  [W.  A.  W\] 

A'MOZ  (PDK;  'A/uts;  Amos),  father  of  tie 

Prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ;  2  Ch. 
xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii  I, 
xx.  2,  xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1).  [6.] 

AMPHTFOLIS  CAn<plwo\tt),  a  city  M 
Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  SUm  pisoJ 
on  their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalotua 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  nnl'- 
frora  Philippi  (Itin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  wa> 
called  Amphi-polis,  because  the  river  Stryro«D 
flowed  almost  round  the  town  (Thuc.  ir.  10-). 


AmphJpoll*. 


It  stood  upon  an  eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  this  river,  just  below  its  egress  from 
the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  colony  of 
the  Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war  for  the  battle  fought  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were 
killed  (Thuc.  v.  6-11).  At  the  spot  where 
St.  Paul  crossed  the  Strymon  on  his  missionary 
journey,  there  had  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece  offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to  the 
river,  and  buried  alive  nine  youths  and  maidens 
(Herod,  vii.  114).  In  Amphipolis,  Paulus 
Aemilius,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  publicly 


proclaimed  the  Macedonians  free ;  and  her? 
another  Paul  came  to  proclaim  another  liberty, 
the  service  of  perfect  freedom.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  a  village  called  Xeokhorio,  in  Turk- 
ish Jeni-Keni,  or  "  New-Town."  See  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  L  ch.  ix, 
(ed.  4to),  and  Diet,  of  Geography,  s.  n.  [F.j 

AM'PLIAS  ('AmwAYoj  [Westcott  and  Hort. 
'Am»A'5toj]  ;  Ampliatus),  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
saluted  by  St.  Paul  as  his  "  beloved  in  the  Lord  " 
(Rom.  xvi.  8).  [F.l 

AM'RAM.  1.  (D"10r,  MV.'»  =  the  pcojJ- 
is  exalted  or  exalted  people ;  Noldeke  \ZDM*' 
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il.  tfo]  would  derive  it,  like  nOT,  from  ^D27 ; 
B.  usually  'Atfpdft  [in  Ex.  vi.  20, 1  Ch.  vi.  3,  -r, 
and  in  Num.  'Afipfy)*  AF.  in  Ex.  'A/ipdfi,  in 
Num.  'Apfyap,  and  A.  elsewhere  usually  'Afipdp ; 
.Warn).  A  Levite,  father  of  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Miriam  (Ex.  ri.  18,  20  ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xxvi. 
53,  59;  1  Ch.  vi.  2,  3,  18,  xxiii.  12,  13,  xxiv. 
2)).  [R.W.B.]  [F.] 

2.  jnpn;  B.  'E/ifpwr,  A.  'A^oati  ;  Jlamram. 
Properly  Hamran  or  Chamran  ;  soq  of  Dishon 
ml  descendant  of  Levi  (1  Ch.  i.  41);  in  Gen. 
mri.  >6  called  HfcMDAX.  and  this  is  the  read- 
ing in  1  Ch.  of  many  of  Kennicott'i  MSS.  and 
ireierred  bv  Ges.  MV.,  though  not  by  Dillmann. 
'  aCTDr;  'AfApdu,  X.  'Afi$pdfiy  B.  Maptl  ; 
Amntm.  One  of  the  sons  of  Rani,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x. 
•U):  called  OjlAERUS  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34  (B.  Wldtipot, 

A.  •Iffwpos ;  Abramus).        [W.  A.  \\\]  [F.] 

AM'RAMITES,  THE  CD^V ;  Amramitai). 
A  branch  of  the  great  Kohathite  family  of  the 
tnbe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  27,  B.  'Afipajitls,  A. 
■hl4pai*  tft,  F.  'A/x/W  «r»;  1  Ch.  xxvi.  '23, 

B.  'A/iflpdfi,  A.  'Anpafii)  ;  descended  from  Am- 
rim,  the  father  of  Moses.       [W.  A.  W.]  [r\] 

AMRA'PIIEL  (^"TDX  ;  'AfiafxpdA  Amar" 
f-iil).  the  name  of  a  king  of  Shinar  or 
Swthtrn  Babylonia,  who  aided  Chedorlaomer 
a'tiast  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and 
the  rifles  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.).  The  name  of 
tfcij  king  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  cunei- 
i'Tm  inscriptions.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
vmitic,  and  is,  perhaps,  to  be  rendered  in 
Bibvlonian  Amar-apla  (Amar-pal),  "  I  see  a  son," 
« r  Amra-apla  (Amra-pal),  "See,  a  son  !  "  Future 
fiiavatinns  in  Babylonia  will  probably  shed 
n  re  light  on  the  early  history  of  Babylonia, 
-u.  I  the  event*  of  the  period  to  which  this  ruler 
i-lcn^s.  (T.  G.  P.] 

AMULETS  (^uXoKT^pio)  were  ornaments, 
?em>,  scrolls,  ic,  worn  as  preservatives  against 
Ui*  power  of  enchantments,  and  generally  in- 
scribed with  mystic  forms  or  characters.  As 
vich  they  would  come  under  the  general  de- 
nunciation of  heathen  "  abominations  "  specified 
mUut.  iviii.  10-12  (cp.  Num.  xxiii.  23).  The 
••,-arrings"  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4(0^)3;  ^wrm; 
t*iw«,  but  more  properly  nose-rings  or  fore- 
riDgs,  Theod.  Syrum.  ixipbiyia.  Gen.  xxiv. 

;  L/.-k.  xvi.  12)  were  obviously  connected 
^<th  idolatrous  worship,  and  may  have  been 
•ixuIhU  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
-stechemites.  Nosu-rinzs  are  subsequently  men- 
tioned among  the  spoils  of  Midian  (Judg.  viii. 
'-■*),  and  perhaps  their  objectionable  character 
»u  one  reason  whv  Gideon  asked  for  them. 
T>.t  ?.lden  calf  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxii.  3), 
«  well  as  Gideon's  "  ephod,"  was  made  of  these 
Again,  in  Hos.  ii.  13,  "decking  herself 
with  earrings  "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs 
"i  th<  -  days  of  Baalim."  Hence  in  Chaldce  an 
'Jrrin^  is  called  fct^^p.    An  amulet  worn  in 

*ir  was  suppose*!  to  avert  the  dnnger  of 
wrm,  kc.  Such  earrings  are  denounced  by  St. 
Aurostine,  Ep.  75. 

Bat  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
*<*i,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  forum  of 
fhe  Eoman  boys  (Jur.  Sit.  v.  153:  cp.  Plut. 
>u/4.  v.  7 ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  5).  Some- 


times they  were  precious  stones,  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  In  the  Mirror 
of  Stones  the  strangest  properties  are  attri- 
buted to  the  amethyst,  Kinocetus,  Alektoria, 
Keraunium,  &c. ;  aud  Piiuy,  talking  of  succi- 
num,  says,  '*  Infantibus  alligare  amuleti  ratioue 
prodest"  (xxvii.  §  50).  lie  also  speaks  of 
cyclamen  (xxv.  §  115),  wild  vine  (xxiii.  §  2l>), 
jasper  (xxxvii.  §  118),  saliva  (xxxviii.  §§35-39). 
and  bats  (xxix.  §  83)  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  amulets.  Amulets  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among 
the  Egyptians  (Masjwro,  // Archt^logk  Epj\>- 
titnw,  p.  235)  often  consisted  of  the  emblems 
of  various  deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth 
aud  justice  ("Thmei").  A  gem  of  this  kind, 
formed  of  sapphires,  was  worn  by  the  chief 
judge  of  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  48,  75),  and  a  similar 
one  is  represented  as  worn  by  the  youthful 
deity  Harpocrates  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  F.ipjpt.  iii. 
130,  ed.  1878).  The  Arabs  hang  round  their 
children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand  ;  a 
custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  from 
the  unluckincss  of  the  number  5.  This  principle 
is  often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets.  Thus  the 
basilisk  is  constantly  engraved  on  the  talismank- 
scarabaei  of  Egypt,  and  the  phallus  was  among 
the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Vestals  (/>iW.  of  Gk. 
and  Ji'om.  Ant.,  art.  fascinutn).    According  to 

Jahn  (Arch.  Bib!.  §  131,  Engl,  tr.),  the  Dw!> 
of  Is.  iii.  20  (A.  V.  "  earrings,"  R.  V.  "  amulets  ") 
were  "  figures  of  serpents  carried  in  the  hand  " 
(more  probably  worn  in  the  ears)  "  by  Hebrew 
women."  Schroder  {de  Ycstitu,  pp.  16X,  170) 
says  that  Arab  women  wore  golden  serj>ents 
between  the  breasts ;  a  practice  forbidden  by 
Mohammed,  because  the  serpent  is  an  emblem 

of  the  devil  (see  Gesenius,  s.  c.  The  won! 

is  derived  from  vrb,  sibilant,  and  means  both 
"enchantments  "  (cp.  Is.  iii.  3  ;  A.  V.  "  eloquent 
orator,"  R.  V.  "skilful  enchanter;"  Aqu. 
avvtrbs  ^iQvpiapif  ;  Theodot.  avvfrbt  *Vw8p. 
In  Is.  xxvi.  16  it  is  rendered  "  a  prayer: "  man/. 
"  secret  sj>eech ")  and  the  magical  gems  and 
formularies  used  to  avert  them  (Gestn.  s.  r.). 
Amulets  were  used  by  the  Phoenicians.  Thus, 
that  are  found  are  Egyptian  in  type  (see  Perrot  <  t 
Chipiez,  Hist,  de  CArt  dans  CAntiquite',  iii.  237). 

Tiie  commonest  amulets  were  sacred  words 
(the  tetragrammatou,  &c.)  or  sentences,  written 
in  a  peculiar  mauuer,  or  inscribed  in  some 
cabbalistic  figure  like  the  shield  of  David,  and 
Solomon's  Seal  (Bartolocci,  JHbl.  Jiabbin.  i.  576). 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or 
pentacle),  which  "consists  of  three  triangles 
intersected,  and  made  of  five  lines,  which  may 
be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as  to 
touch  aud  i>oint  out  the  places  where  our 
Saviour  was  wounded"  (Sir  T.  Browne's  I"u/</. 
Errors,  i.  10).  Under  the  head  of  amulets  fall 
the  'E^eVia  ypdfificera  (Acts  xix.  19),  and  in  later 
times  the  Abraxic  gems  of  the  Basilidians,  and 
the  use  of  the  word  "  Abracadabra,"  recom- 
mended by  the  physician  Serenus  Samonicus  an 
a  cure  for  the  hemitritaeus.  The  same  phy- 
sician prescribes  for  quartan  ague  : 

M  Maeonlac  IlUdos  quartum  suppone  tlincnti." 

Charms  "consisting  of  words  written  <'n 
folds  of  papyrus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed 
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in  linen,"  have  been  found  at  Thebes  (Wil- 
kinson), and  our  English  translators  possibly 
intended  something  of  the  kind  when  they 
rendered  the  curious  phrase  (in  Is.  iii.  20) 
Li'Dgn  713  (R.  V.  "perfume  boxes")  by 
"  tablets."  But  though  many  scholars  have 
understood  the  phrase  to  mean  amulets  (Tavg. 
)*Bn[5,  "earrings"),  Schroder  lias  proved  that 
it  means  "scent-boxes"  (de  Vat.  x.).  It  was 
the  danger  of  ilolatrous  practices  arising 
from  the  abuse  of  amulets  that  probably 
induced  the  sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries 
(Deut.  vi.  8;  xi.  18,  niD^'lC).  The  modern 
Arabs  use  scraps  of  the  Koran  (which  they  call 
"telesmes"  or  "alakakirs")  in  the  same  way. 

Amulets  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Talmud  under  the  name  JYIlflDp.  Horses  had 
a  fox's  tail  or  a  crimson  ornament  placed 
between  their  eyes  ;  and  cows  and  goats  were 
similarly  protected  (.S'AaWwrA,  f.  53,  1).  An 
approved  amulet  is  one  which  has  effected  three 
cures;  and  whether  it  consisted  of  written  charac- 
ters or  of  roots  (see  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §  5),  it  was 
considered  so  important  that  it  might  be  worn 
even  on  the  Sabbath,  provided  it  were  attached 
to  a  chain  or  ring,  so  as  to  look  as  if  it  were 
meant  for  an  ornament  and  not  for  a  remedy 
(Shatjtxxth,  f.  61.  1,  2).  The  disease  cardiacus 
could  be  cured  by  an  amulet  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  the  demon  which  caused 
the  disease  (Gittin.  f.  07,  2).  See  Hamburger, 
Ttiim.  Wiirterb.  s.  v.  Kamea. 

A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for 
their  value  on  their  beinc  constructed  under 
certain  astronomical  conditions.  Their  most 
general  use  was  to  avert  ill-luck,  &c,  especially 
to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  6^>6aXfibs  fidurKavos, 
a  belief  in  which  is  found  among  all  nations. 
(Mark  vii.  22;  Gal.  iii.  1.  See  DlVlN'ATION, 
§  7.)  The  Jews  were  particularly  addicted  to 
them,  and  the  only  restriction  placed  by  the 
Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none  but  approved 
amulets  were  to  be  worn  on  the  Sabbath 
(Lightfoot's  Hor.  Htbr.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  4).  It 
was  thought  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
who  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances 
were  considered  to  possess  a  power  of  averting 
demons,  as  we  see  from  Tobit.  Pliny  (xxviii. 
47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue  worn  on  an  amulet 
as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes,  and  says(xxx.  15), 
"  Scarabaeorum  cornua  alligata  amuleti  nnturam 
obtinent ;"  jwrhaps  an  Egyptian  fancy.  In  the 
same  way  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  wore  a 
seal-skin  as  a  charm  against  thunder.  Among 
plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypericon,  or 
Kuga  Daemonum,  are  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
T.  Browne,  l  u/i/.  Errors,  i.  10.  He  attributes 
the  whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but 
still  throws  out  a  hint  that  they  may  work  by 
"  imponderous  and  invisible  emissions  "). 

Since  the  use  of  amulets  was  thus  common 
among  the  Jews  and  the  heathen,  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  it  should  have  lingered  on 
among  some  Christians.  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
Ixxii.  in  Matt.,  ed.  Field,  ii.  p.  347)  speaks  of 
iiuimj  women  who  used  the  Gospels  as  amulets 
(vayy4\ia  rwv  rpaxh^v  ^aprw<xai).  Comp. 
sidor.  Pelus.  ii.  Ep.  cl.,  who  also  alludes  to 
these  tvayyiXia  fiucyd.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  iv.  24) 
1  onfr-ses  that  he  once  used  the  Gospels  in  this 
Miperstitious  way.    The  Fathers  denounce  all 


amulets,  and  the  use  of  them  \va>  t"  rbiiJ^n  l.y 
the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  M<»!. 
Egyptian  "  Hcgab,"  see  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  c.  1 1 : 
and  on  the  African  "pieces  of  medicine,"  * 
belief  in  which  constitutes  half  the  religion  .if 
the  Africans,  see  Livingstone's  Trareis,  |>.  2^.% 
ct  passim.    [Tlkaimiim  ;  Talisman.] 


Amul«t  (••  H*s*b-).    (From  Uiui'i  U^rm  W«»  > 


The  wonl  "amulet"  is  derived  from  th* 
Arabic  hainalet,  "  a  thing  suspended."  The 
Greek  equivalent,  <f>v\eucr-f}piov,  does  not  occur 
in  the  LXX.  (but  see  Roscnmuller's  scXolit  to 
Ezek.  xiii.  18),  and  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  Matt 
xxiii.  5.  On  Roman,  Greek,  and  Christian  m* 
of  amulets,  see  the  Eictt.  of  Greek  and  li^nar 
and  Christian  Antiquities,  s.  v.  [rKONTLfcTS; 
Phylacteries. J  [F.  W.  F.] 

AM'ZI  (^VDN,  strong  or  raJiant :  possibly  »n 
abbreviation  ot  iTWDK,  »>  strong;  B.'A«.«#- 
atia,  A.  Matffaia;  Ainasai).  1.  A  Leviteoftae 
family  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethaa  la* 
minstrel  (1  Ch.  vi.  46). 

2.  B.  'A/tW,  A.  'Apeurl,  K.  'A^ow:  Am*. 
A  priest,  whose  descendant  Adaiah  with  hi« 
brethren  served  the  Temple  in  the  tim*  of 
Xehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  12).        [W.  A.  W.]  [F] 

ANA'B  perhaps,  place  of  gr »;«,  : 

Ana'>),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (.'«h. 
xv.  50,  B.  'Avwy,  A.  'Av«0),  named,  with  Dfbr 
and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
kirn  (Josh.  xi.  21,  AF.  'A*48.  B.  'AyafiM).  1: 
has  retained  its  ancient  name,  and  lies  amotvi 
the  hills  to  the  west  of  cdh-Dhuheriyeh,  Debir, 
close  to  Shoco  and  Eshtomoa  (Rob.  i.  494;  *<? 
also  1'.  F.  Mem.  iii.  30.5).  The  conjecture  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS.7  pp.  128.  12.  240.  14) 
is  evidently  inadmissible.  [G.]  [W.] 

ANA'EL  ('Ako^A;  Chald.  ^KDn;  HVb. 
7$U3n  [ed.  Neubauer];  Vulg.  omits).  The 
brother  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21).  [G.]  [F.] 

ANA'II  (H31?,  meaning  uncertain;  'AW: 
Ana).  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Seir  the  Horit? 
and  a  "duke"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  29)  in  the  land 
of  Seir.  He  was  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  the 
wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14). 

2.  AE.  'fWr,  I>.  'Ayd.  The  grandson  of  Seir, 
i.e.  son  of  the  "duke"  Zibeon  the  Horite.  tlr- 
third  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24).  Of  him 
it  is  told  (A.  V.)  that  he  "found  the  mule* 
(D*P»rrn^,   R.  V.  "the  hot  springs ;"  Vul-. 

aquas  calidas  ;  LXX. 'lastly)  in  the  wilderness." 
Modern  scholars  generally  accept  the  render- 
ing of  the  Vulgate,  though  the  derivation  is 
uncertain,  and  identify  the  spot  with  the  sul- 
phur-springs of  Calirrhoe  (I. ASH  A,  Gen.  x.  IV) 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Delitxsch, 
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t/rnrw.  j'.  4ol  [1887]).  Anah's  discovery  of 
lis*-*  spring  "as  he  led  the  asse6  of  Zibeon  his 
lather"  was  probably  brought  about  by  the 
na^lering  habits  of  his  herd,  and  is  compared 
It  Vi.thm,  Pelitzsch,  and  others  with  the  dia- 
rorcrr  of  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  through  the 
howling  of  the  hound  which,  pursuing  the  stag, 
iiid  fallen  into  some  boiling  springs. 

Such  interpretations  as— {a)  that  of  the  Sam. 
tnd  Targ.  of  Onkelos.  which  identifies  D*D*  with 
C'p{<(Deut.  ii.  10,  11),  the  Emim  or  Rephaim, 

:ht  giant  aborigines  of  the  Moabite  border,  and 
whom  Anah  is  here  supposed  to  have  met  and 
c-oqoered  (NXO,  as  in  I's.  xxi.  9),  or  (b)  the 
Rabbinic  translation  of  the  word  by  mules  (as  in 
A.V.),  whom  Anah  is  supposed  to  have  procured 
(-found  ")  by  the  conjunction  of  horse  and  ass — 
may  be  said  to  find  no  support  to-day. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  sometimes  taken  to  be  the 
>inw  person.  Aholibamah  is  described  as  "  the 
liughter  of  (A3)  Anah,  the  daughter  of  (n3) 
Zibeon  the  Hivite  "  •  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14).  The 
LXX.,  Samar.,  and  Peshito  Versions  read  "son 
12)  of  Zibeon ; "    others    real    "  (grand-) 

iaoghter  of  Zibeon  ;  *'  but  in  either  case  identify 
the  Aa»h  of  r.  2  with  the  Auah  of  r.  24. 
Others,  however,  take  the  expression  "daughter 
•f  Zibeon  "  to  be  equivalent  to  "  niece  of  Zibeon," 
•ad  k«p  the  Anah  of  rr.  20,  25  distinct  from 
the  Auah  of  r.  24.  Robertson  Smith  (Journ.  of 
i'MM'W,  "Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes," 
ii  p.  VO)  alleges  the  variations  connected  with 
Anah  u  indications  of  no  true  genealogy,  but  of 
a  srstematization  of  tribal  facts.  Adopting  the 
r-adint;  "daughter  of  Zibeon,"  he  deduces  kin- 
^aip  through  females  among  the  Horites ;  and 
(r»va  the  existence  of  a  sub-clan,  Anah,  among 
the  Zibeonites  as  well  as  among  the  Seirites,  he 
»t deludes  that  there  was  "  exogamy  "  or  that 
aw  which  forbad  the  members  of 'the  Horite 
«  laa  to  intemiarrv.  This  is  admitted  to  be 
probable  only  so  far  as  the  Edomitcs  are  concerned 
(Jaeois,  ArdurtJog.  Kctioc,  iii.  p.  1511). 

On  the  identification  of  Anah  the  Horite  with 
I*«ri  the  Hittite,  see  Bekiu.  [F.] 

axa'haratii  (rnro«;  b.  'AvaX*p*o\ 

A.  'Appart$;  Anaharath),  a  place  within  the 
it  rder  of  Issachar,  named  with  Shihon  and  Rab- 
ith  (Josh.  six.  19).  It  is  now  probably  the 
*>:IUje  cn-yaurah,  N.E.  of  Jezreel  (P.  F.  Mem. 
"•^  [0.]  [W.] 

ANA'IAH  (rVM7,  J.ih  answers ;  'Avarlas,  B. 
-a  ;  Ania).    1.  Probably  a  priest ;  one  of  those 

*  ho  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  as  he  read  the 
uw  to  the  people  (Neh.  riii.  4).  He  is  called 
Asasias  in  1  Esd.  ix.  43. 

*  B.  'AMD-oaf,  K*A.  'Avi»-  'Avata,  'Aviv  • 
AwJa;  Awxia.  One  of  the  "heads"  of  the 
f-*ple,who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Seb.x.22).  [W.  A.W.]  [F.] 

AXAK.  [AsAKiii.] 

ANAKIM  (D'pM?;  A.  'Eraxi^  B.  -«iM ;  Am- 
***),  *  race  of  friants  or  Rephaim  (Deut.  ii. 

•  <)i  »nd  probably  so  called  from  their  sta- 
tu* {tangicollis),  descendants  of  Arba  (Josh. 

*  M«tisth(Ceii<«j,  p.  428  [1887]),  with  most  moderns, 

«*■  Binu  (^nn)  to  be  a  mistake  for  UoriU  (nhn> 
•  •  •  .  • 


xv.  l;»,  x\i.  11),  dwelling  after  the  time  of 
Abraham  iu  the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  ami 
particularly  at  Hebron,  which  from  their  pro- 
genitor received  the  name  of  ESPN  JV"1pt  city 
of  Arba.  Besides  the  general  designation  Ana- 
kim,  they  are  variously  called  pit?  ")2,  sons  of 

Anak  (Num.  xiii.  LXX.  Tout  yiyttrras), 
PWT]  H^*,  descendants  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22), 
and TD*p3l/\33,  sons  of  Anakim*  (Deut.  i.  28, 

LXX.  viovs  yiy&yrwy).  These  designations  serve 
to  show  that  we  must  regard  Annk  as  the  name 
of  the  raee  rather  than  that  of  an  iudividual, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  of  Arba, 
their  progenitor,  that  he  "  was  a  great  man 
among  the  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  The  race 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three  tribes  or 
families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahitnan, 
and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with 
terror  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Xum.  xiii.  28; 
Deut.  ix.  2),  they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed 
bv  Joshua,  and  utterlv  driven  from  the  land, 
except  a  small  remnant  that  found  refuge  in  the 
Philistine  cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh, 
xi.  21).  Their  chief  city  Hebron  became  the 
possession  of  Caleb,  who  is  said  to  have  driven 
out  from  it  the  three  sons  of  Anak  mentioned 
above  ;  that  is,  the  three  families  or  tribes  of  the 
Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14  ;  Judg.  i.  20).  After  thi> 
time  they  vanish  from  history.   [F.  W.  G.]  [F.] 

ANA'MIM  (D*0;r  ;  A.  'Ewt^ntly,  B.  AiVc- 
fitrttlfi ;  Anamim),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe 
mentioned  onlv  in  the  Nonchian  list  (Gen.  x.  13 ; 
1  Ch.  i.  11  '[A.  'Aya/ucf/t,  B.  omits]).  Its 
settlement  is  to  be  sought  within  the  Mizraite 
territory,  Egypt,  Libya,  South-west  Palestine, 
and  possibly  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  [Mizraim.] 

Several  identifications  have  been  proposed  in 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions.  I)e  Rouge  {Etudes 
sur  lea  sir  premieres  Dynasties  de  Mantthon,  p.  t>) 
compares  this  name  to  the  Ami,  a  population 
which  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  which  gave  its  name  to  Heliopolis  and 
Hermonthis,  and  which  is  found  at  last  in  Nubia, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  difficulty 
in  this  identification  is  that  the  sign  with  which 
the  name  of  the  Anu  begins  is  nearly  always 
transcribed  by  K.  Ebers  (Aeqypten  und  dir 
Bucher  Moses,  p.  98)  translates  "  the  wandering 
Amu"  (Shepherds),  and  considers  them  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta, 
around  what  is  now  Lake  Menzaleh.  The  chief 
objection  is  that  the  Amu  of  the  sculptures  are 
decidedly  a  Semitic  nation,  with  a  Semitic  type. 
The  most  satisfactory  identification  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Brugsch  (lieise  nach  den  grosse7i 
Oasc,  p.  68),  who,  relying  on  the  fact  that  the 
hieroglyphical  k  or  gh  is  sometimes  transcribed 

by  V  considers  the  Anamim  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Kenem  or  Ghenem,  the  Great  Oasis 
of  El  Khargeh,  in  the  Libyan  desert.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  Coptic  Version  has  a  variant 
midiim,  which  has  not  been  explained.  Both 
Josephus  and  St.  Jerome  confess  their  ignornno- 

•  The  A.  V.  "Anaklms,"  which  adds  «  to  a  plural 
termination  (cp.  also  Emims,  chcrubims),  is  corrected  in 
B.  V.  to  Anakim. 
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of  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Anamim,  which 
was  forgotten  in  their  time.  [E.  N'.] 

ANAMME'LECH  {$$12 ;  B.  'Avt^'X. 
A.  'A/xtj-  ;  Anamckch),  a  divinity  worshipped  by 
the  colonists  brought  into  Samaria  by  Shalmane- 
ser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  from  Sepharvaim  (Sipar 
or  Sippara).    This  deity  is  named  (2  K.  xvii. 

31)  as  the  companion-god  to  Adrammelech. 
Both  of  these  deities  were  worshipped  with  rites 
similar  to  those  of  Moloch,  children  being  sacri- 
ficed to  them.  According  to  Rawlinson,  the  first 
part  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  Annuity  the 
goddess  Venus  as  the  morning  and  evening  star, 
worshipped  at  Sippara  of  Anunitu.  Schrader 
connects  the  first  part  of  the  name  with  Anu, 
and  restores  it  as  Anu-malik  (*'  Anu  is  king"). 
The  principal  gods,  however,  besides  Anunitu, 
wors  hipped  at  Sepharvaim,  were  Samas ;  Aa, 
the  moon-goddess,  his  consort ;  and  Bunene, 
and  it  is  likely  that  Anammelech  is  only  a  by- 
name of  one  of  these.  A  very  probable  expla- 
nation is  that  it  is  a  name  of  the  sun-god 
Samas,  who  was  called  also  Amm  (or  Awwt)- 
and  if  so,  the  Babylonian  form  would  be  Am- 
namalik.  Another  and  perhaps  better  expla- 
nation is,  that  we  have  in  Anammelech  one  of 
the  names  of  the  goddess  Anunitu  or  Venus, 
worshipped  at  the  less  important  of  the  two 
Sipparas.    This  goddess  also   bore  the  name 

>*4—  HPf  JiJSJ  ^fflh  which 

according  to  the  syllabaries  and  bilingual  lists, 
be  read  S'in-malga  or  Ennin-mthja  iu  Sumerian, 
and  Xin-milht  or  Ennin-milku  in  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian— forms  which  answer  almost  exactly  to 
the  biblical  Anammelech,  especially  in  its  Greek 
form.  Adopting  this  explanation,  the  probable 
meaning  is  "  Lady  of  counsel."  [T.  G.  I'.] 

A'NAN  (J»;  B.  'Hs-d*  A.  'Hrd*,  «.  'Hvd; 
Atuin).  1.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Xehemiah  (Nch. 
x.  26). 

2.  'Avdr;  A.  'Avvdv;  Anani.  Hanan  4  (1 
Esd.  v.  30  ;  cp.  Ezra  ii.  46).    [W.  A.  W.]  [K.] 

ANA'NI  CHV,  probably  abbreviated  for 
n*331?;  A.  'AvoW, B.  Marti;  Anani),  the  7th  son 
of  Elioenai,  descended  through  Zerubbabel  from 
the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Ch.  iii.  24). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ANANI'AH  (»T33T;  the  meaning  is  un- 
certain ;  perhaps  from  the  Arab.,  Jah  n\eets ; 
'Aravfa;  Ananias).  Probably  a  priest,  the  an- 
cestor of  Azariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
iii.  23).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ANANI'AH  (iTHtf ;  Anania),  a  place  named 
between  Nob  and  Hazor,  in  which  the  Benjamites 
lived  after  their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi. 

32)  .  The  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  BX.'  omit  all 
mention  of  this  and  the  accompanving  names; 
but  A.  has  'Avavia.  It  is  now  the  village  licit 
J/tnim,  near  AVty  JSamiril  (/>.  F.  Mem.  iii.  8). 

[«•]  CW.] 

ANANTAS  fAvayfaf  :  Ananias;  same  name 
as  n'33n  =  Hananiah,  which  signifies  "  Jehovah 

is  gracious"). 


1.  High-priest  when  Paul  was  brought  befun- 
the  Sanhednn  (Acts  xxiii.  2  IT. ;  xxiv.  1).  Hi* 
father's   name   was    Nedebaeus,  and  h«  vas 
nominated  high-priest  by  Herod,  king  of  Chains, 
in  place  of  Joseph,  son  of  Caniithui,  about 
A.D.  47  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  T>,  §  2).    A  slaughter  by 
the  Samaritans  of  Galileans  on  their  way  to  a 
feast  (cp.  Luke  ix.  53)  had  received  no  redress 
from  Cumanus  the  procurator,  and  had  therefore 
been  fiercely  avenged  by  a  band  of  Jews  tad 
Galileans.    Samaritan   complaints  brought  in 
Ummidius  Quadratus,  Legate  of  Syria,  who  sent 
his  subordinate  Cumanus  to  Rome  for  judgment, 
and  with  him  Ananias  the  high-priest  and  other 
Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §§  1-3).   The  Jewish  cause 
triumphed  :  Cumanus  was  exiled,  and  we  are 
left  to. infer  that  Ananias  returned  to  enjoy  his 
office,  until  he  was  superseded  by  Ismael,  son  ct 
Phabi,  shortly  before  Felix  left  Judaea,'  pro- 
bably a.d.  60  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  8).  Ananias 
would  thus  be  high-priest  at  the  time  of  Paul* 
arrest,  which  took  place  two  years  before  the 
date  above  mentioned.    Ananias  continued,  like 
other  deposed  high-priests  [Annas],  to  reUir 
and  even  increase  his  power.    He  was  guilty  <>t 
much  violence,  for  which  he  obtained  impunity 
by  bribes  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  2).    At  the  outbreak 
of  the  last  revolt,  a.i».  66,  he  was  murdered  U 
the  rebels  as  a  leader  of  the  Roman  and  paunc 
party  ;  a  terrible  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  ot 
St.  Paul,  rvwrtiv  <rt  fiJWti  6  Bt6$,  Acts  xxiil o 
(Joseph.  /?.  J.  ii.  17,  9).  In  the  Talmud  Ananias 
has  the  closely  allied  name  of  Johanan,  anl  is 
charged  with  the  most  extravagant  gluttony 
(E>ereubourg,  Essni  sur  Hist.  H  f»e%.,  xv.,  notes 
1  and  2).    On  Ananias  generally,  see  Wiesekr. 
Chron.  Ap.  Zcit.  p.  76,  note  1.  [L  R.  B.j 

2.  Ananias,    husband   of  Sapphira.  Tae 
second  and  fuller  aceouat  of  the  common  fool 
of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  iv.  32)  H 
followed  by  two  instances  of  contributions  road* 
to  it :  the  one  in  good  faith,  by  Barnabas,  whe  is 
thus  introduced  to  the  reader  (Acta  ir.  36,37); 
and  the  other,  fraudulently  made,  by  Anani*. 
with  the  connivance  of  his  wife.    He  kept  back 
part  of  the  price  of  a  possession  and  offered  Uw 
other  part  to  the  Apostles,  as  though  it  h*l 
been  the  whole.  St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud, 
denounced  him  as  having  deliberately  attempted 
to   deceive   the   Holy  Ghost  resident  in  the 
Apostles.   On  hearing  St.  Peter's  word*,  Anaaiis 
fell  down  and  died.    Baur  (Apostel  7W.  Pt  L 
c.  i.)  is  perfectly  justified  in  insisting  that  the 
deaths  of  both  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  repre- 
sented as  miraculously  inflicted,  against  Netndtr 
and  Olshausen,  who  to  a  certain  extent  introduce 
naturalistic  explanations.  This  punitive  miracle, 
administered  through  St.  Peter,  finds  no  parallel 
in  the  miracles  of  Christ  (Trench,  Miracles,  Pre  1. 
Essay,  iv.),  but  is  to  be  compared  on  the  one  sid-e 
with  Elisha's  infliction  of  leprosv  on  Gehaxi,  «*1 
on  the  other  with  the  case  of  Elymas.    There  i» 


»  Joscphu*  (Ant.  Hi.  15,  $  3)  makes  an  Ismael  bit?: 
priest  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  i.e.  before  a.d.  64.  Tbis 
can  hardly  be  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi,  successor  of  AnaoU*- 
Wicseler  {Chron.  A.  Z.  p.  159)Rue!we»  this  Ismael  tob? 
identical  with  Kllonaeus,  an  earlier  hlgh-prlert.  TV 
matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  mention  of  ioothf 
Ismael,  son  of  Phabi,  successor  of  Annas  {Jo*- 
xviii.  2,  $  2),  whose  date  would  be  15-16  a.d.,  long  befe- 
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ao  question  as  to  the  discretion  of  St.  Peter; 
the  Apostle  is  but  the  organ  and  announcer  of 
the  Divine  justice  (Niemeyer,  Characteristic  der 
BW.  i.  p.  574).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
severity  of  the  judgment  was  necessary  to 
prevent  persons  from  attempting  to  defraud  the 
common  fund  by  establishing  a  claim  to  draw 
opon  it,  while  they  still  retained  private  pro- 
perty. But  this  view  presumes  a  stricter 
rt  mm  unity  of  goods  than  actually  existed,  and 
does  not  harmonise  with  St.  Peter's  words. 
Reverence  for  the  Holy  Spirit  as  God  (v.  3,  4) 
inn  the  principle  in  danger,  and  its  stern  vindi- 
cation was  necessary  at  a  time  when  the  presence 
\E<i  work  of  the  Spirit  were  so  near  and  mani- 
fest. Cp.  our  Lord's  teaching  on  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Matt.  xii.  31,  and  St.  Peter's  own 
words  to  Simon  Magus,  Acts  viii.  22.  [£.  R.  B.] 

3.  A  Christian  Jew  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10- 
1*).  As  in  the  case,  of  Cornelius  and  Peter,  so 
here  two  visions  prepared  Saul  and  Ananias  for 
their  interview.  The  natural  fear  of  Ananias 
to  overcome  by  a  revelation  of  the  work  for 
which  Saul  was  chosen  by  the  counsel  of  God. 
He  went  ss  directed,  and  the  laying  on  of  his 
hsnds  was  followed  by  Saul's  recovery  of  sight 
and  by  his  Baptism.  We  cannot  safely  infer 
from  the  text  that  the  power  of  conferring  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  lay  in  Ananias,  and  there- 
fore was  not  confined  to  the  Apostles.  The  gift 
»5  indeed  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
hi*  mission,  but  may  have  been  given  without 
his  instrumentality.  Two  other  accounts  of 
St.  Paul's  conversion,  with  some  further  particu- 
lar! are  given  by  the  Apostle  himself  (Acts  xxii. 
£-16,  and  xxvi.  12-18).  In  the  former  he 
naturally  conciliates  his  Jewish  audience  by 
mentioning  that  Ananias  was  "a  devout  man 
•wording  to  the  Law,  well  reported  of  by  all 
the  Jew*  that  dwelt  there."  God  Who  sent 
Ananias  was  the  "  God  of  our  fathers,"  and  Jesus 
'"the  Righteous  One."  The  second  account 
before  Festus  and  Agrippa  abbreviates  the  story, 
Ananias  disappears  altogether,  and  a  part  of  the 
message  sent  through  him  to  Saul  is  directly 
attributed  to  the  Lord  Himself.  Tradition 
represents  Ananias  as  at  this  time  already  Bishop 
of  Damascus  by  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Andrew,  as  martyred  under  Lucian  the 
governor,  and  buried  at  Damascus  {Menol.  Grace. 
Basil,  pp.  79,  80).  [E.  R.  B.] 

4.  B.  'Awed,  A.  'Arvlas  ;  Atiam'as.  The  sons 
of  Ananias  to  the  number  of  101  (Vulg.  130)  are 
enumerated  as  having  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esd.  r.  16).  No  such  name  exists  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

5.  'Anwar;  Vulg.  omits.  Hanani  No.  3 
(1  Esd.  ix.  21  ;  cp.  Ezra  x.  20). 

8.  'Ararlas;  Amanias.  Haxaxiah  No.  9 
(I  Esd.  ix.  29  ;  cp.  Ezra  x.  28). 

7.  'knrlas ;  Ananias.  Axaiah  No.  1  (1  Esd. 
u.  43 ;  cp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

8.  A.  'Aravtas,  B.  'Amu ;  Ananias.  Haxax 
No.  5  (1  Efd.  ix.  48  ;  cp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

8.  "The  great,"  father  of  Azarias,  whose 
was  assumed  by  the  Angel,  Raphael  (Tob. 
12,  13.    In  Chald.  and  Heb.  [ed.  Neubauer] 
Haaanel  takes  the  place  of  Ananias ;  in  ltala, 
Ar.*anias).    Ananias  is  accepted  by  Tobit  as  one 
his  -  brethren." 

10.  KA.  'Ay  ay  I  at,  B.  and  T.T  omit:  in  the 
*  ilg.  the  name  corresponding  to  it  in  point  of 
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order  is  Jamnor,  Judith  viii.  1.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

11.  'Avavlas;  Ananias..  The  Hebrew  name 
of  Shadrach  (Hanaxiah  No.  7).  Dan.  iii.  88 
(Theod.,  Vulg. ;  v.  65,  LXX.).         [W.  A.  W.] 

ANAN'IEL  6n33PI  [ed.  Neubauer],  FA  is 

gracious  ;  'AvoviVjA. ;  ltala,  Ananihcl),  forefather 
of  Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1).  [F.] 

ANA'TH  {T)W,  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Canaanite  goddess  'Anat 
\J![Q.  95]  whose  worship  passed  also  into  Egypt 
i  Bnethgen,  Beitriigc  j.  Sem.  Religionsgesch,, 
pp.  52,  141]  ;  Anath),  father  of  Shamgar  (Judg. 
i.i.  31  [B.  Awdx,  A.  'A^dfl],  v.  6  [B.  'A^de, 
A.  K«*d0]).  [F.] 

ANATH' EM  A  {irdOtua,  in  LXX.,  the  equi- 
valent for  D"in.  a  thing  or  person  devoted:  in 
X.  T.  generally  translated  accursed).  The  more 
usual  form  is  cwdfrnua.  (aparffh^t),  with  the 
sense  of  an  offering  suspauled  in  a  temple  (Luke 
xxi.  5;  2  Mace.  ix.  16):  the  Alexandrine  writers 
preferred  the  short  penultimate  in  this  and 
other  kindred  words  {e.g.  i-riOt^a,  ovvQtua): 
but  occasionally  both  forms  occur  in  the 
MSS.,  as  in  Ju'd.  xvi.  19;  2  Mace.  xiii.  15; 
Luke  xxi.  5 :  no  distinction  therefore  existed 
originally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  many  early  writers.  The 
Hebrew  D"V1  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying 

primarily  to  shut  up,  and  hence  to  (1)  devote 
(R.  V.  text  or  marg  ),  and  (2)  exterminate. 
Any  object  so  devoted  to  the  Lord  was  irredeem- 
able :  if  an  inanimate  object,  it  was  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  14) ;  if  a  living 
creature  or  even  a  man,  it  was  to  be  slain  (Lev. 
xxvii.  28,  29) ;  hence  the  idea  of  extermination 
as  connected  with  devoting.    Generally  speaking, 
a  vow  of  this  description  was  taken  only  with 
respect   to  the   idolatrous  nations  who  were 
marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special  decree 
of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2  ;  Josh.  vi.  17. 
Jehovah  (Is.  xxxiv.  2)  was  said  to  shut  up,  i.e. 
place  under  a  ban,  which  necessitated  the  de- 
struction of  the  nation  in  order  to  prevent  all 
contact.    The  extermination  being  the  result  of 
a  positive  command  (Ex.  xxii.  20),  the  idea  of  a 
vow  is  excluded,  although  the  instances  referred 
to  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally  superadded 
to  the  command.    Any  breach  with  respect  to 
the  "devoted"  thing  was  punished  with  death 
(Josh.  vii.  25).    It  may  be  further  noticed  that 
the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  destruction  waa 
carried  out,  varied  (cp.  Dillmann  on  Lev.  xxvii. 
28,  29).    Thus  it  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
(1)  human  life  alone  (Deut.  ii.  34);  (2)  all, 
virgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17 ;  Judg.  xxi. 
11);  (3)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16; 
1  Sam.  xv.  3) ;  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases 
was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  army  (Deut.  ii. 
35,  xx.  14;  Josh.  xxii.  8),  instead  of  being 
given  over  to  the  priesthood,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  19). 
Occasionally  the  town  itself  was  also  utterly  de- 
stroyed, the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh.  vi. 
|  2'i),  and  the  name  Hormah  {'AydBfua,  LXX.) 
applied  to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3;  cp.  Judg.  i.  17). 
The  herem  was  also  resorted  to  by  the  Moabites 
(cp.  the  Mesha-lnscription,  1.  17  ;  cp.  also  2  Ch. 
xx.  23),  and  the  same  term  is  used  to  express 
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the  action  of  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xix.  11; 
Is.  xxxvii.  11;  2  Ch.  xxxii.  14).    Cp.  Hiehm, 
JIWH.  *4Bann";  Ewald,  Antiquities,  p.  75  sqq. 
We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  D"in  as 

referring  t<>  excommunication,  premising  that  an 
approximation  to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezra  x. 
8,  where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with 
separation  from  the  congregation  (cp.  Buxtorf. 
Lex.  Chald.  on  the  words  specified;  Weber,  Sys- 
tem d.  Altsynaj.  Palast.  Theolvyie,  p.  138 ; 
Schiirer,  Uesch.  d.  Judischen  Volkes  am  Zeitaltcr 
Jem  Christ',-  II.  Theil.  pp.  362-3).  Three  kinds 
of  excommunication  are  enumerated  (Lew,  Chald. 
WvrUr'j.  s.  n.  Din  No.  ii.)  :— (1)  ^113,  involving 

various  restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  for  the  space  of  thirty  days:  to  this  it 
is  supposed  that  the  terms  iupopt £uv  (Luke  vi.  22) 
and  avoavydywyos  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  A 
repetition  of  the  excommunication  for  another 
thirty  days  (or  even  longer),  with  increased 
penalties."  (3)  Dill,  a  more  public  and  formal 
sentence,  accompanied  with  curses,  and  involving 
severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
term  KPlT^vT  is  common  to  these  three  kinds. 

T   -  - 

Some  expositors  refer  the  terms  dvuSi(ttv  ko! 
fitfidWfiy  (Luke  vi.  22)  to  the  second  species, 
but  a  comparison  of  John  ix.  22  with  r.  34  shows 
that  tK&d\\*iv  is  synonymous  with  awoavyd- 
yuyoy  iroictV,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for 
supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a  severe  character. 
The  phrase  irapaStSoW  t£  tarav^  (1  Cor.  v.  5; 
1  Tim.  i.  20)  has  been  sometimes  thought  a  re- 
flexion of  Jewish  excommunication  natural  to  the 
Jew  St.  Paul ;  but  St.  Paul's  formula  limiting 
his  sentence  to  "  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  "  is 
lull  of  a  "  severe  mercy  of  Divine  discipline  " 
(Aug.)  unknown  to  the  Rabbis  (see  the  notes  in 
the  Speaker's  Commentary,  I.  c.). 

The  word  iyddt^a  frequently  occurs  in  St. 
Paul's  writing,  and  many  expositors  have  re- 
garded his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term  for 
judicial  excommunication.  That  the  word  w;is 
so  used  in  the  early  Church,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  (Bingham,  Anti<[.  xvi.  2,  §  IG)  :  but  an 
examination  of  the  passages  [in  each  consult  the 
admirable  notes  of  the  SpeaJxr's  Commentary'] 
in  which  it  occurs  shows  that,  like  the  cognate 
word  bvadfuarifa  (Matt.  xxvi.  74;  Mark  xiv.  71 ; 
Acts  xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more 
general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong 
feeling  (Rom.  ix.  3;  cp.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of 
dislike  and  condemnation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22 ; 
Gal.  i.  9).  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

ANA'THOTH  (nin»,  most  probably  the  pi. 
<jf  the  goddess-name  'Anat  [Baethgen,  p.  53 ; 
sec  AXATH];  'AyaBuB:  Anathoth).  1.  The 
eighth  sou  (in  textual  order)  of  Becher,  the  third 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  vii.  8),  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  place  of  the  same  name. 

2.  «.  ♦oKafcM,  B.  tiaBtZe  (Neh.  x.  19.  See 
Swete's  ed.  of  LXX.,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
how  such  variations  arose).  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah :  unless  the  name  stands 
for  the  44  men  of  Anathoth "  mentioned  iu 
Neh.  vii.  27.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ANA'THOTH  (ITfim  T\hW,'  probably  pi  ur. 

t  t 

^ m  _    

•  In  A.V.  there  are  Irregularities  in  the  orthography  i 
or  the  gentile  name  "  Anathothite,"  due  to  the  trans- 


,  of  n:V  [Axath],  by  which  name  the  place  i, 
I  called  in  the  Talmud  Joma,  10;  'Ayaft**);  Au- 
I  thoth),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  omitted  fr»m  th? 
list  in  Josh,  xviii.,  but  a  priests'  eitv:  with 
44  suburbs  "  (Josh.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Ch.  vi.  60).'  Hitiier. 
to  his  "  fields,"  Abiathar  was  banished  hv  io'.^ 
in  on  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  pu*. 
Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  26).  This  wis 
the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's  thirty 
captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Ch.  xi.  2H,  xivii. 
12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  mtu 
(I  Ch.  xii.  3);  and  here,  44  of  the  priest*  that 
were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  born  (J«r.  i. 
1 ;  xi.  21,  23:  xxix.  27;  xxxii.  7-9). 

The  "men  "  (^'JX,  not  *03,  as  in  inoit  oi  th. 
other  cases ;  compare,  however,  Netophah,  Mish- 
mash, &c.)  of  A.  returned  from  the  Captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  23 ;  Neh.  vii.  'J7*; 
1  Esd.  v.  18). 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  fna 
the  north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30);  by  Jmephtt 
(Ant.  x.  7,  §  3)  it  is  placed  at  twenty  stadia  from 
the  city,  by  Eusebius  at  three  miles  (Oaom.).  an-: 
by  Jerome  (turns  Anathoth')  at  the  same 
tance  contra  septentrionem  Jerusalem  (ad  Jererc. 
cap.  i.).  The  traditional  site  at  Kuryet  d-'E*:> 
does  not  fulfil  these  conditions,  being  ten  ruu^ 
distant  from  the  city,  and  nearer  W.  than  > 
But  the  real  position  has  no  doubt  been  dis- 
covered by  Robinson  at  'Anata,  on  a  broad  hJ;- 
2*  miles  X.N.E.  from  Jerusalem.  The  niitiv.- 
tion  of  the  priests  survives  in  tilled  field* 
grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There  are  thf 
remains  of  walls  and  strong  foundations,  aa-1 
the  quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  bull- 
ing stone  (Rob.  i.  437,  438 ;  P.  F.  Mem.  m.  7, 
82).  [G.]  [W.; 

ANCHOR.  [Ship.] 

ANDREW,  ST.  CKylpias  ;  Andreas).  Tb 
name  is  Greek,  and  occurs  first  in  Hdt.  vi.  l:'r 
It  is  borne  by  the  physician  of  Ptolemy  Philv 
delphus,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  1 15),  ai»o 
elsewhere.    A  Jew  of  Cyrene  named  Andrew  i, 
mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius  (lxviii.  32)  as  lmu; 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.   St.  Andrew  was  of 
Bethsaida  (John  i.  44),  defined  as  Bethsail* 
of  Galilee  (John  xii.  21).     He  was  brother  t< 
Simon  Peter  (John  i.   40),  and  dwelt  in  thf 
same  house  with  him  (Mark  i.  29)  at  Caper- 
naum (Mark  i.  21).    He  was  a  disciple  of  Jrt. 
John  the  Baptist,  and,  accompanied  bv  an  un- 
named disciple,  was  the  first  to  follow  Jem* 
(John  i.  35-40).    Again,  when  the  same  fol- 
lowers were  called  to  a  closer  allegiance,  be 
with  Peter  received  the  first  summons  (Matt, 
iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16).     Hence  arose  his  title  of 
Tpwr6K\rrros,  not  infrequent  in  Greek  ecclesias- 
tical writers  (Stcphanus,  ed.  Hase,  s.  r.).    He  i> 
a  link  between  the  first  and  second  of  the  thrte 
sets  of  four  in  which  the  twelve  Apostles  aro 
presented  [Apostle],    On  the  one  hand,  he  j> 
included  in  the  first  four.    In  all  the  lists  hi* 
name  follows  St.  Peter's,  or  is  only  separate! 


lator*  having  reproduced  certain  modifications  of  frrra 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrew,  vii.  Anetbothlte,  2  Sam.  xxitt. 
27  ;  Anetothlte,  l  Ch.  xxvli.  12  ;  Antothite.  1  Cb.  xi.  2*. 
xll,  3 ;  R.V.  in  each  case  »  Anatbotblte."  "  JeremUh 
of  A."  (Jcr.  xxix.  27)  should  be,  as  In  R.  V.,  "J.  Uw 
Anatiwthlte.w 
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t'r-m  it  hj  those  of  St.  James  an  1  St.  John.  I 
The  u>km'a  an  I  private  question  as  to  the  time 
<f  the  end,  which  in  each  of  the  Synoptists  ' 
}*zdi  to  toe  irreat  eschatologicnl  discourses,  is  | 
.ircording  to  !St.  Mark  the  question  of  the  fore-  | 
rsi'^t  Apostles  only, — SS.  Peter.  James,  Johu,  [ 
wi  Andrew.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Andrew  [ 
closely  connected  with  the  second  quater-  | 
*ii  a  c  t"  disciples  through  St.  Philip,  who  is 
:  tjvs  placed  at  its  head,  and  therefore  in  two  i 

^'(Mar-c  iii.  18;  Acts  i.  13)  immediately 
i.ikwsSt.  Andrew.  There  is  the  local  connexion  j 
o'  "the *ame original  home,  Bethsaida,although  St. 
Avlnv  hvi  latterly  lived  at  Capernaum.  There 
>  the  slight  coincidence  that  both  hare  Greek 
.v.uies.  There  is  the  evidence  of  two  incidents, 
the  feeding  of  the  5,000  (John  vi.  7,  8)  and  the 
ir traduction  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus  (John  xii. 
.Ji.in  tathof  which  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Philip  arc 
jv'ciated.  In  the  latter  instance  Philip  seems 
t W  unwilling  to  approach  the  Lord  with  an 
unprecedented  request  without  the  support  of 
o:  the  first  four.  Yet  our  theories  of  ac- 
in\»le>iged  rank  and  priority  in  the  college 
uy.fi  I*  modified  bv  the  reflection  that  Jesus  I 
Hinvlfgave  no  countenance  to  the  assumption 

f  them  (Mark  ix.  34). 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Andrew,  like 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  falls  into  the  back- 
er end.  and  is  never  mentioned  after  the  list  in 
A-rji.   The  evidence  as  to  his  later  history  is 
oa&cting,  Origen   (quoted  by  Euseb.  iii.  1) 
vsgninj:  Scythia  as  the  scene"  of  his  labours, 
*h?3c?  Rnssia  claims  him  as  her  patron  saint. 
T>.i5  tradition  seems   to  be  followed   in  the 
j'XTrphal  account  of  his  sojourn  among  the 
Aathropophagi   (Acta    Andreac  et  Matthias:  j 
Ti>ch*ndorf,  Acta  Apocrypha).     On  the  other 
-ol  there  is  the  evidence  of  Jerome  (ad  Mar- 
■  'ilrm,  lix.  ed.  Migne)  and  Theodoret  (ad  Psalm. 
xvi.)  m  favour  of  Achaia.    At  any  rate,  all 
traditirts  agree  in  assigning  Patrae  in  Achaia  as 
the  pLice  of  hi*  inartvrdom.    Of  his  martyrdom 
*£*re  ar?  two  accounts  deserving  of  notice,  and 
Bering  widely  in  character.    (1.)  The  third 
^"k  of  the   Historia  Ajr>stolici   of   A  1x1  i as 
< ■■'.ibricios,  Cod.  Aporr.  A*.  T.)  contains  the  Acts 
St.  Andrew.  This  history  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  by  Abdias,  Bishop  of  Babylon, 
"  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  and  translated 
ia*o  Litin  by  Julius  Africanus.    It  is,  however, 
•■  t'<>rg*ry  of  the  6th  or  7th  century  (see  Her- 
^z,hE.tf.n.  Abdias.)  Its  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
ihit  it  represents  those  earlier  Acta  Andreac 
'kica  Epiphanius  (Haercs.  xlvii.  1 ;  lxi.  1 ;  Ixiii. 
-)  mentions  as  especially  valued  by  the  Encra- 
"tae,  Apcstolici,  and  Origeniani  (cp.  also  Euseb. 
#  E.  iii.  '25).    It  is  probably  a  Catholic  adap- 
tation in  Latin  from  heretical  Greek  documents, 
^-•'pressing  the  evident  heresy,  but  retaining  in 
»  nidified  form  mneh  of  the  teaching  which  had 
^■tn  valued  by  the  heretics,  and   now  fell  in 
v'ith  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  age.    The  I 
■^nda  related  constantly  turn  upon  sins  of  the 
and  the   relations  of  married  persons, 
inference  to  the  passages  cited  from  Kpiphanius 
"11  show  the  connexion   between  the  topics 
t>ated  and  the  sects  which  are  mentioned  by 
A  crucial   instance  is  afforded  by  the 
li-artvrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  which  is  said  in  the 
I'-'t'.'-i-i  Apostolica  to  have  been  in  part  oc-  I 
<«i       hy  his  supposed  interference  between  | 
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I  Aegeas,  the  Roman  governor  of  Patrae,  and  his 
wife  Maxinulla.     (2.)  But   in    the  document 
1  which  we  have  next  to  consider  (Acta  Andreac : 
|  Tischendorf,  Acta  Apocryp/ia)  the  condemnation 
I  of  the  Saint  follows  on  his  preaching  the  Cress ; 
[  the  doctrine  of  reserve  to  unbelievers  comes 
[  forward  as  a  cause  of  the  special  anger  of  Aegeas 
I  or  Aegeates,  and  a  reminiscence  of  St.  Andrew's 
first  sight  of  his  Master  comes  back  touchinglv 
j  in  his  repeated  mention  of  the  "  Lamb  w  ithout 
blemish  "  (cp.  John  i.  36).    These  Acta  Andreac 
j  purport  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Presbyters  and 
Deacons  of  the  Churches    of  Achaia.    It  is 
throughout  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
the  work  of  the  pseudo- Abdias ;  it  bears  no 
traces  of  heretical  origin,  and  probably  has  some 
historical  value  (see  Tisch.  Prolegg.  in  Acta 
Apr>cr.  xl.-xlii.).    A  legend  related  in  the  Mura- 
torian  Fragment  makes  St.  Andrew  the  recipient 
of  a  revelation  about  the  composition  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  (see  Tregelles'  edit,  note  ad  loc.).  The 
"crux  decussata"  (X-shaped  cross)  assigned  to 
St.  Andrew  has  no  early  authority  (Andrew, 
Festival  of,  Did.  Chr.  Antiq.) ;  but  all  accounts 
'  agree  that  he  was  bound,  not  nailed  to  the  cross, 
in  order  to  prolong  his  sufferings.     The  date  of 
his  martyrdom  given  in  the  Letter  (Nov.  30) 
has  been  observed  in  the  day  assigned  to  him 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  Church.    Consult  Lipsius, 
Die  Apokryphcn  Apostclgeschichtcn  u.  Apoxtcl- 
legenden,  i.  p.  543  sq.  [E.  K.  B.] 

ANDRON'ICUS  ('Avo>oVi«oj  ;  Andronints). 
1.  A  Christian  at  Rome  saluted  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two 
are  called  his  kinsmen  (<nryytvt?s).  The  same 
|  term  is  applied  in  cr.  11  and  21  to  four  other 
persons,  two  of  whom,  Jason  and  Sosipater,  may 
probably  be  identified  with  Jason  of  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Sopater  of  Berea.  It  is  improbable 
that  these  persons  belonging  to  other  provinces 
were  all  blood  relations  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  is 
better  to  understand  kinsmeu "  as  simply 
marking  them  out  as  Jews  among  the  Gentiles 
saluted  with  them.  For  this  use  of  <rvyytv«ts 
cp.  Rom.  ix.  3,  and  Josephus,  B.  J.  ii.  18,  4. 
Also  see  Godet,  note  ad  loc.  Secondly,  they  are 
called  "my  fellow-prisoners."  Lightfoot  (Phil. 
Introd.  p.  11,  and  Col.  iv.  10,  note)  suggests  that 
the  word  (crvvaix/idAuros,  not  trwiiofios)  may 
imply  a  spiritual  captivity,— fellow-prisoners, 
as  together  taken  captive  by  Christ.  If  a  meta- 
phorical interpretation  be  adopted  at  all,  tho 
foregoing  explanation  would  be  better  than  the 
regarding  the  captivity  as  the  previous  bondage 
of  Judaism  in  which  they  had  been  shut  up.  A 
literal  interpretation  would  imply  a  reference 
to  an  unrecorded  imprisonment  (Iwrditit  Stafia 
ipopwas,  Clem,  ad  1  Cor.  v.).  Thirdly,  Andro- 
nicus  and  Junias  are  "of  note  among  the 
Apostles"  (see  Afostlk).  Lastly,  they  were 
believers  before  St.  Paul's  own  conversion. 
There  is  no  tradition  of  any  value  respecting 
them.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Slay  17,  gives  scarcely 
any  additional  circumstances.  [E.  R.  B.] 

2.  An  officer  left  as  viceroy  (iiaSfx^fifyos, 
2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  during  his  absence  (B.C.  171).  Mene- 
laus  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
his  good  offices  by  offering  him  some  golden 
vessels  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Temple. 
When  Onias  (Onias  III.)  was  certainly  assured 
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that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed,  he  sharply  alwvc  that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed 
reproved  Menelaus  for  the  crime,  having  pit-  from  that  of  God,  whose  office  is  "to  do  Him 
viously  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo    .service  in  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  l> 


and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the  instigation  of  succour  and  defend  men  on  earth."  The  object 
Menelaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias  to  leave    of  the  present  article  is  threefold:  1st,  to  refer 

to  any  other  Scriptural  uses  of  this  and  similar 
words ;  2ndly,  to  notice  the  revelations  of  the 
wifrire  of  these  spiritual  beings  given  in 
Scripture  ;  and  3rdly,  to  derive  from  the  sun? 
source,  a  brief  description  of  their  oft?  towards 
man.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  its  scope  is  purely 
Biblical,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  does  no: 
enter  into  any  extra-scriptural  speculation*  on 


the  sanctuary,  and  immediately  put  him  to 
death  in  prison  (?  iraplKkacnv,  2  Mace.  iv.  34). 
This  murder  excited  general  indignation;  and 
on  the  return  of  Antiuchus,  Andronicus  was 
publicly  degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv. 
30-38).  Josephus  places  the  death  of  Onias 
before  the  high-priesthood  of  Jason  (Ant.  xii. 
5,  §  1),  and  omits  all  mention  of  Andronicus; 


but  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the    this  mysterious  subject, 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  as  Wcrnsdorf  has 
done  (Ik  fide  lihr.  Mace.  pp.  90  f.).    [B.  F.  W.] 

3.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
who  was  left  by  him  on  Garirim  (iv  Tap. 
2  Mace.  v.  23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the 
temple  there.  As  the  name  was  common,  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  identify  this  general 
with  2,  and  so  to  introduce  a  contradiction  into 
the  history  (Wcrnsdorf,  /.  e. ;  Ewald,  (ie»-h.  d. 
Vol  lies  Isr.  iv.  335  n. ;  en.  Grimm  and  Sfxab-r's 
Comm.  on  2  Mace.  iv.  38).  [B.  P.  W.] 

A'NEM  (D^r  ;  A.  'Avau,  B.  omits  ;  Anon), 

T 

a  city  of  Issachar,  with  "suburbs,"  belonging 
to  the  Gershonites,  1  Ch.  vi.  73  (Heh.  r.  58). 
It  is  omitted  in  the  list*  in  Josh.  xix.  21  and 
x\i.  29,  and  instead  of  it  we  find  Kn-gannim. 
Robinson  (/'<«/.  iii.  385)  identifies  it  with  Gcnln. 
Major  Conder  (P.  F.  Mern.  ii.  44,  51)  proposes 
to  identify  it  with  'Anin,  a  village  S\  miles  from 
Jentn,  in  the  hills  near  Ummel-1  aJim.  [G.]  [W.] 

A'NER  p:tf;  B.  'Afuip,  A.  'Evvp;  Auer), 
n  city  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  with  "sub- 
urbs'" giveu  to  the  Kohathites  (1  Ch.  vi.  70). 
Some  comparing  the  passage  with  Josh.  xxi.  25 
consider  the  name  a  corrupt  reading  of  Taanacb 
(~)2V  for  *]3m).  Major  Conder,  however,  sug- 
gests its  identity  with  'Filar,  a  small  village  in 
the  hills  S.W.'  of  Eadraelou  (P.  F.  Mem.  ii. 
154).  [G.]  [W.] 

A'NER  ("131?;  A  A  Abviv\  Ane,%  one  of 
three  Hebronite  chiefs  who,  as  "confederates," 
aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit  after  the  four 
iuvading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

[li.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

ANETHO'THITE,  THE  pnh»P.  ;  the  Ok. 

text  has  the  name  twice,  (<»)  B.  <5  ' Avcudth^s, 
A.  '  AyaBuddrrjs ;  (b)  B.  rod  'Avwdthov,  A.  rov 
'AauBtlrov ;  de  Anathoth).  An  appellative  of 
Abiezcr,  an  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  Called  also 
Anetothite  and  Astothite.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 


I.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  pasM^* 
in  which  the  expression  the  "Angel  of  God," 
"  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  x 
manifestation  of  God  Himself.  This'is  especially 
the  case  in  the  earlier  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  may  be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison 
of  Gen.  xxii.  11  with  r.  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with 
rr.  '5,  14;  where  He,  Who  is  called  the  "Angel 
of  Cod  "  in  one  verse,  is  called  "  God  "  and  ev?a 
"  Jehovah  "  in  those  which  follow,  and  accepts 
the  worship  due  to  God  alone.  Contrast  Rev. 
xix.  1<»,  xxi.  9.  See  also  Gen.  xvi.  7,  V\  mi. 
11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  16;  Num.  xxii.  22,  32,30. 
i  and  coinp.  Is.  Ixiii.  9  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  ic. 
I  The  same  mode  of  expression  is  used  by  St.  P»ul 
I  (see  Acts  xxvii.  23  as  compared  with  xxiii.  11). 
It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  siJ- 
with  these  expressions,  we  read  of  God  beta: 
manifested  in  the  form  of  man ;  as  to  Abraham 
at  Mamro  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  22;  cp.  xix.  1).  to 
Jacob  at  Pcnuel  (Gen.  xxiii.  24,  30),  to  Jo>hu.i 
at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  13,  15).  &c.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted,  that  both  sets  of  passages  refer 
to  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  the  Wvic 
Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  ur.-:« 
man  hath  seen  God"  (the  Father)  "at  «' 
time,"  and  that  "the  only-begotten  Son,  Which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  hath  revealed 
Him  "  (John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  i< 
that  by  the  "Angel  of  the  Lord"  in  wt. 
passages  is  meant  He  Who  is  from  the  beginning 
the  "Word,"  i.e.  the  Manifester  or  Revealeruf 
God.  These  manifestations  are  evidently  '* fore- 
shadowing* of  the  Incarnation."  By  these  (that 
is)  God  the  Son  manifested  Himself  from  time  to 
time  in  that  human  nature,  which  He  united 
to  the  Godhead  for  ever  in  the  Virgin's  womb. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  bv  the  fac:. 
that  the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  wcrl 
"Angels"  in  Scripture,  viz.  the  "sons  of  God' 

rD\iig.T*a2,  Job  ii.  1,  xxxviii.  7  ;  Dan.  iii.  2.V, 

or  even  in  poetry,  the  "gods"  (Elohim),  thr 
"  holy  ones,"  &c,  are  names  which  in  their  full 
and  proper  sense  arc  applicable  onlv  to  the 
I,ord  Jesus  Christ.  As  He  is  "the  Son  of  God.'' 
so  also  is  He  (he  "Angel,"  or  "messenger"  *t 
the  Lord.  Accordingly  it  is  to  His  Incarnation 
that  all  angelic  ministration  is  distinctly  re- 
ferred, as  to  a  central  truth,  bv  which  alone  its 
nature  and  meaning  can  be  understood.  Sre 
John  i.  51,  comparing  it  with  Gen.  xxviii.  11-1". 
and  especially  with  v.  13. 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application 
of  the  word  "Angel."  we  find  the  phrase  uied 
of  any  messengers  of  God.  such  as  the  Prophet' 
a  race  of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far  \  (Is.  xl'ii.  19  ;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priest> 


ANETOTHITE.  THE  OrtJWil,  same  as 
Anetiiothite,  1  Ch.  xxvii.  12;  B."  i(  'Ava6<i6, 
A.  6  'A. ;  Anathothites).    Called  also  Antothite. 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ANGELS  (D'3«fe;  o/SyyeAoi;  often  with 

the  addition  of  nj!T,  or  Q'iTOC.  In  some  Books 
[Job  v.  1 ;  Ps.  Jxxxix.  6,  8;  Dan.  iv.  13,  viii.  13] 
t  he  word  D^Cnp,  oi  £7101,  is  used  as  an  equi- 
valent term).  By  the  word  "Angels"  (uj. 
engers  "  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand 
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(Mil.  ii.  7).  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian 
(  fcurcit*  (Rer.  i.  20);  much  as,  even  more 
rtr.srkably,  the  word  *•  Elohim  "  is  applied,  in 
I'v.  Imii.'  6,  to  those  who  judge  in  God's 

Ihew  usages  of  the  word   are   not  only 
i^rertinj  in  themselves,  but  will   serve  to 
t.i.i'W  light  on  the  nature  and   the  method 
»  '.hi?  ministration  of  those  whom  we  more 
•  i* cully  term  *'the  Angels." 

II.  Id  pacing  on  to  consider  what  is  re  veal  ed 
n  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  nature,  we  are  led 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this 
-zd  with  kirvired  subjects  exclusively  in  their 
;  rjrrical  bearings,  only  so  far  (that  is)  as  they 
>t<luct  to  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our- 
elres,  and  more  particularly   as    they  are 
■ccneded  with  the  one  great  subject  of  all 
.vripture,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
lM.e  therefore  is  said  of  the  nature  of  Angels 
^  (i.itinct  from  their  office. 
They  are  termed  "  spirits  "  (as  e.g.  in  Heb.  i. 
H  although  this  word  is  applied  more  com- 
n.ouly,  not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their 
j«  '*er  dwelling  in  man  (e.g.  1  Sam.xviii.  10;  Matt, 
tiii.  16,  4c).   The  word  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the 
i  >iy  {t.g.  Matt.  x\v.  26 ;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39  ; 
I  I>t  iii.  19) ;  but,  since  it  properly  expresses 
<*h-  that  supersensuous  and  rational  element  of 
run's  nature,  which  is  in  him  the  image  of  God 
(*•?  John  iv.  24),  and  by  which  he  has  com- 
rr.uaion  with  God  (Rom.  viii.  16);  and  since  also 
irt  told  that  there  is  a"  spiritual  body  "  as 
"  til  ai  a  "  natural  (ifwxuroV)  body  "  (1  Cor.  xv. 
■W),  it  does  not  assert  that  the  angelic  nature  is 
corporeal.   The  contrary  seems  expressly  im- 
]•     by  the  words  in  which  our  Lord  declares 
:..3t,  ifttr  the  Resurrection,  men  shall  be  "  like 
tt*  Angels "  (la&yytXoi,  Luke   xx.  36)  ;  be- 
■i<y>*  (a>  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil.  iii.  21)  their 
-•lies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall  have  been 
-ide  entirely  like  His.     It  may  also  be  noticed 
'  at  the  glorious   appearance  ascribed  to  the 
Atgeli  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the 
■ -Te  as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's 
Transfiguration,  and  in  which  St.  John  saw  Him 
1  -aed  in  heaven  (Rer.  i.  14-16);  and  more- 
1  "r.  that,  whenever  Angels  have  been  made 
m  aifest  to  man,  it  has  always  been  in  human 
:  ra  (as  c<7.  in  Gen.  xviii.,  xix.;  Luke  xxiv.  4; 
->    «.  10,  4c).    The  very  fact  that  the  titles 
-  *m  of  God  "  (Job  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7  ;  Dan.  iii.  25 
x^red  with  r.  28B)  and  "gods"  (Ps.  viii.  5  ; 
:  tu  7),  applied  to  them,  are  also  given  to  men 
Luke  hi.  38;  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  and  cp.  our 
1>:-I's  application  of  this  last  passage  in  John  x. 
•I  X),  points  in  the  same  way  to  a  difference 
•  nly  of  degree,  and  an  identity  of  kind,  between 
himan  and  the  angelic  nature. 

Angels  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as 
'  such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when 
u  ■  lower  of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partak- 
er in  their  measure  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
fr;it':».  Purity,  and  Love,  because  always 
v  Hing  His  face  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  and  there- 
'■?>•  being  "made  like  Him"  (1  John  iii.  2). 
-''■«.  of  coots*,  implies  finiteness,  and  therefore 


(in  the  strict  sense)  "  imperfection  "  of  nature 
and  constant  progress,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, through  all  eternity.  Such  imperfec- 
tion, contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18  ;  Matt 

xxiv.  36;  1  Pet.  i.  12:  and  it  is  this  which 
emphatically  points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures, 
fellow-servants  of  man,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  usurping  the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of 
temptation  (see  Butler's  Anal.  Part  i.  c.  5); 
and  accordingly  we  hear  of  "fallen  angels." 
Of  the  nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "left 
their  first  estate  "  (rijv  iavrwv  Apx^)  :  and  that 
they  are  now  "  angels  of  the  devil "  (Matt.  xxv. 
41  ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  partaking  therefore  of  the 
falsehood,  uncleanness,  and  hatred,  which  are 
his  peculiar  characteristics  (John  viii.  44).  All 
that  can  be  conjectured  must  be  based  on  the 
analogy  of  man's  own  temptation  and  fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  as- 
signed to  the  Angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "holy 
ones"  (see  e.g.  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt. 

xxv.  31),  is  precisely  that  which  is  given  to 
those  men  who  are  renewed  in  Christ's  image, 
but  which  belongs  to  them  in  actuality  and  in 
perfection  only  hereafter  (cp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9, 
xii.  23).  Its  use  evidently  implies  that  the 
angelic  probation  is  over,  and  their  crown  of 
glory  won. 

Thus  much  then  is  revealed  of  the  angelic 
nature,  as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human 
goodness  (Matt.  vi.  10),  or  a  beacon  of  warning  as 
to  the  tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  in  such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satis- 
faction of  that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of 
creatures,  higher  than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow- 
servants  with  us  of  God,  which  in  its  diseased 
form  becomes  Polytheism.**  Its  full  satisfaction 
is  to  be  Bought  in  the  Incarnation  alone ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  after  the  Revelation  of 
God  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic  ministrations  re- 
corded are  indeed  fewer,  but  the  references  to  the 
Angels  are  far  more  frequent — as  though  the 
danger  of  Polytheistic  idolatry  had,  compara- 
tively speaking,  passed  away. 

III.  The  most  important  subject,  and  that 
on  which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the 
office  of  the  Angels. 

Of  their  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course, 
only  vague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii. 
19;  Is.  vi.  1-3;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  vi.  11, 
&c),  which  show  us  nothing  but  a  never- 
ceasing  adoration,  proceeding  from  the  vision  of 
God,  through;  the  "  perfect  love  which  casteth 
out  fear." 

Their  office  towards  man  is  far  more  fully 
described  to  us.  They  are  represented  as  being, 
in  the  widest  sense,  agents  of  God's  Providence, 
natural  and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to 
the  soul.  Thus  the  operations  of  nature  are 
spoken  of,  as  under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling 


*        ti.  2  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being  a 
'   ~mr*<l  passage  -,  although  many  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
"  *  iYr»x*  Instead  of  oi  vioi  here. 


*»  The  inordinate  subjectivity  of  German  philosophy 
on  this  subject  (see,  «.  g.,  Winer's  Realw.),  of  course, 
hastens  to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief  in  Angels  is  a 
mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would  seem) 
so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God's  Providence  as  to 
it  possible  that  this  inward  craving  shoul 
to  some  outward  reality. 
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the  Will  of  God.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in 
poetical  passages,  such  as  Ps.  civ.  4  (com- 
mented upon  in  Heh.  i.  7),  where  the  powers  of 
air  and  tire  are  referred  to  them,  but  in  the 
simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pestilences 
which  slew  the  firstborn  (Lx.  xii.  23 ;  Heb.  xi. 
28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilderness 
(1  Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1G  ;  1  C'h.  xxi.  16),  and 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also 
the  plague  which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23), 
are  plainly  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Lord."  Xor  can  the  mysterious  declara- 
tions of  the  Apocalypse,  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous of  all,  be  resolved  by  honest  interpretation 
into  mere  poetical  imagery  (see  especially  llev. 
viii.  and  ix.).  It  is  evident  that  angelic  agency, 
like  that  of  man,  does  not  exclude  the  action 
of  secondary,  or  (what  are  called)  "natural" 
causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness  and  uni- 
versality of  the  Providence  of  God.  The  per- 
sonifications of  poetry  and  legends  of  mytho- 
logy are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which, 
however,  can  rest  only  ou  the  revelations  of 
Scripture  itself. 

More  particularly,  however,  Angels  are 
spoken  of  as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "supernatural,"  or  perhaps,  more 
correctly,  the  "spiritual"  Providence  of  God  ; 
as  agents  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  spiritual 
redemption  aud  sauctification  of  man,  of  which 
the  Bible  is  the  record.  The  representations  of 
them  are  different  in  different  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  ;  but 
the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to  be  found 
in  the  differences  of  scope  attributable  to  the 
Books  themselves.  As  different  parts  of  God's 
Providence  are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  dif- 
ferent views  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "Na- 
tural Religion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely, 
as  surrounding  God's  throne  above,  and  rejoiciug 
in  the  completion  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  6  ; 
ii.  1  ;  xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  npi«ar- 
ance  to  man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of 
angelic  appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  Book  is  the  history  of  the  chosen 
family,  so  the  Angels  mingle  with  and  watch 
over  its  family  life,  entertained  by  Abraham 
and  by  Lot  (Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abra- 
ham's servant  to  Padan-aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen 
by  the  fugitive  Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  12),  and 
welcoming  his  return  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1). 
Their  ministry  hallows  domestic  life,  in  its  trials 
and  its  blessings  alike,  ami  is  closer,  more  fami- 
liar, and  less  awful  than  in  after-times  (contrast 
Gen.  xviii.  with  Judg.  vi.  21,  22  ;  xiii.  16,  22). 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen 
nation,  the  Angels  are  represented  more  as 
ministers  of  wrath  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a 
King,  rather  than  common  children  of  the  One 
Father.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  that 
the  records  of  their  appearance  belong  especially 
to  two  periods,  that  of  the  Judges  and  that  of 
the  Captivity,  which  were  transition  periods  in 
Israelitish  history,  the  former  one  destitute  of 
direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guidance,  the 
latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual  contac  t 
with  heathenism.  During  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appearance 
of  created  Angels,  and  only  obscure  reference  to 


Angels  at  all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  At>L- 
appear  at  once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4).  \» 
call  Gideon  (vi.  11,  &c),  and  consecrate  Sam*: 
(xiii.  3,  Sic)  to  the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  mk 
immediately  angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  eicej  t 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (I  K 
xix.  .">;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period,  Angels  are  spoken  of  only 
noticed  above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  But  in  the  Captivity,  when th* 
Jews  were  in  the  presence  of  foreign  nat:<o. 
each  claiming  its  tutelary  deity,  then  U>  lh» 
Prophets  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  Angels  are  re- 
vealed in  a  fresh  light,  as  watching,  not  oal. 
over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen  king- 
doms, under  the  Providence,  and  to  work  wj: 
the  designs,  of  the  Lord  (see  Zech.  pjm  <- 
and  Dan.  iv.  13,  23;  x.  10,  13,  20,  21,  iic).  h 
the  whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  tae  Pro[-h-t- 
and  kings  themselves,'  are  seen  as  God's  nut- 
ters, watching  over  the  national  life  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelr 
ministrati  >n.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah," 
Lord  of  all  created  Angels,  having  nowde^ceoi 
from  heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  Hi- 
servants  should  continue  to  do  Him  serw 
there.  Whether  to  predict  and  glorify  Hi*  bird 
itself  (Matt.  i.  20 ;  Luke  i.  ii.),  to  minister  t 
Him  after  His  temptation  and  agouy  (Mitt 
iv.  11 ;  Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to  declare  His  Redi- 
rection and  triumphant  Ascension  (Matt.  xxrui.  'i; 
John  xx.  12  ;  Acts  i.  10,  1 1) — they  seem  no*  : 
be  indeed  "  ascending  and  descending  on  the  S  :» 
of  Man,"  almost  as  though  transferring  toeart" 
the  ministrations  of  heaven.  It  is  clearly  xt*. 
that  whatever  was  done  by  them  for  men  n 
earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and  flowing  :r« 
their  service  to  Him  (sec  Ps.  xci.  11 ;  q>.  Mat: 
iv.  6). 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  U 
Church  of  Christ,  every  member  of  which  i- 
united  to  Him.     Accordingly,  the  Angels  i: 
revealed  now,  as  "ministering  spirits"  to  eic. 
individual  member  of  Christ  for  his  spiritua 
guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i.  14).    The  record*  ''■ 
their   visible   appearance  are   but  infrequ-t' 
(Act*  v.  19;  viii.  26;  x.  3;  xii.  7;  xxvii. 
but  their  presence  and  their  aid  nre  referred  t< 
familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever  tt'.t- 
the  Incarnation.    They  are  spoken  of  as  watt- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones'  (Matt,  xviii.  I1'!. 
as  rejoicing  over  a  peuitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  1";. 
as  present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  C<>: 
xi.  10) rt  and  (perhaps)  bringing  their  prater- 
before  God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing 
souls  of  the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  sv: 
22).    In  one  word  they  are  Christ's  minister;  t 
grace  now,  as  they  shall  be  of  judgment  h^ 
after  (Matt.  xiii.  39,  41,  49 ;  xvi.  27  ;  xxiv  i  • 
kc).     By  what  method   they  act  we  ca.iri  ' 
know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we  told,  perhaps  lr.-: 


*  The  notion  of  special  guardian  Angel*,  watf ho- 
over individuals.  Is  consistent  with  thi*  pawage.htf  - 
necessarily  deduced  from  it.   Tbc  belief  of  it  among  '  > 
early  Christian*  is  shown  by  Acta  xii.  15. 

a  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  has  led  to  it* 
questioned,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  an-'.  tl_ 
tmgr  <>f  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  the  p  n: 
Sec  Sj+aku-'i  CVrnm.  iu  loco. 
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*t  (houlJ  worship  them,  instead  of  Him,  Whose 
grants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18  ;  Itev.  xxii.  9) ; 
tct  of  course  their  agency,  like  that  of  human 
xiQttters,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God's  Angels  on  earth,  as 
■iijclosed  to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Revela- 
im;  that  of  the  evil  angels  may  be  better 
-}«'ken  of  elsewhere  [Satan]  :  here  it  is  enough 
t.  ay  that  it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  true 
.  rijfiial  office,  but  permitted  under  God's  over- 
ruling Providence  to  go  on  until  the  judgmeut 

'That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,and  special  titles  and  agencies 
t* longing  to  each,  is  clearly  declared  by  St.  Paul 
(Lph.  i.  21;  Rom.  yiii.  38);  but  what  their 
:tneral  nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  as  to  know, 
oi  therefore  useless  to  speculate.  For  what 
little  is  known  of  this  special  nature  see  Cheru- 
nm.  Seraphim,  Michael,  Gabriel.    [A.  P».] 

On  the  subject   generally  consult  Oehler, 
Thnlotjy  of  the  Old  Testament  (index,  s.  «.) ; 
Srhnltx,  A.  T.  Theologie  *  (index,  s.  n.) ;  Cremer, 
Ml  tool.  WOrterbuch  d.  N.  T.  Grucitat*  s.  v. 
*n*Ao»  (S.  T.  usage);  Everling,  Die  Paulin- 
ixhe  AtQiioloqic  w.  Dainonologie ;  article  "Angel" 
in  Diet.  </  Christian  Antiqq.,  Diet,  of  Christian 
Dk'jrnpky,  and  in  Kitto's  CyclopedLt* ;  "Engel  " 
in  Hiehm's  HWB.  (Delitzach),  Herzog,  HE* 
(Kubel),  HamburgeT,  HE.,  Weber,  System  der 
altspmjog/iUn  Pa/astinischen  Theologie  (index, 
^  The  last  two  writers  give  also  the  Rabbinic 
'pinions);  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirch.  Lex.  (which 
;ives  the  R.  C.  teaching) ;  Martensen,  Christian 
lvjiMtid,  H  68-71  (  Clark's  For.  Theol.  Lib.); 
ial  the  Excursus  on  Angclology  in  the  Spatter's 
r<mmenVvy  on  Tobit,  p.  171,  kc.  (which  brings 
t^ttber  the  development  of  this  subject  in  the 
0.  T.,  the  Apocrypha,  pseud-epigraphic  writings, 
Nter  Jewish  writings,  and  Assyrian  documents). 
<  c-nsnlt  also  the  list  of  works  in  D.  P.,  -\nicr. 
edit.  [K.] 

ANGLING.  [Pisuiso.] 

AXPAM  (DIT3K,  Ges.  =  lamentation  of  the 
!"<ple:  A.  'KvuLiL,  B.  'AAioAffp;  Aniam),  name 
f  s  Manassite,  and  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Ch.  vii. 
^  [F.] 

A"NIM  (0*32,  perhaps  springs  or  fountains 
-  D*2£'  •  A.  Artifx,  B.  Kiffi.fi ;  Anim),  a  city 
rj  the  mountains  of  Judah,  named  with  Eshte- 
*'-h  (rt-Semu'a)  and  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50). 
'■robins  and  Jerome  (OS*  pp.  129.  18,  240.19, 
foiin.  Anita)  mention  a  place  of  this  name  in 
-|»rttna,  nine  miles  south  of  Hebron  (cp.  also 
s.  t.  Anab).     It  is  now  possibly  Ghuicein, 

ut  eleven  miles  south  of  Hebron  and  not  far 
W  et-Semu'a  (Knobel;  P.  F.  Mem.  Hi.  403; 
x'**n,  land,  of  the  Bible,  i.  304).    [G.]  [W.] 

ANISE  [3  syll.]  f>i}fc>*;  anethum).  This 
<<cars  only  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "  Woe  unto 
^scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  pay 
the  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin."  "Arn6oy 
'■'"-•oM  probably  be  translated  "dill "  (Anethum 
^^Uns);  so  R.  V.  margin — a  common  garden 
""rt  of  the  order  Umbelliferae,  which  is  found 
wild  and  cultivated  iu  Palestine.  Another 

•  Tbongb  this  would  normally  be  TYi^V- 
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claimant  is  the  Anise  (Pimpinclki  aniswn),  be- 
longing to  the  same  order,  and  also  found  in  the 
c  ountry  wild,  though  not  so  generally  cultivated. 
They  are  inconspicuous  plants,  resembling  the 
caraway,  and  are  much  alike  in  external  character ; 
the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and  have  been 
long  employed  in  medicine  and  cookery,  as  con- 
diments and  carminatives.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i. 
494  s^.)  quotes  several  passages  from  ancient 
writers  to  show  that  the  dill  was  commonly  so 
used.  Pliny  uses  the  term  anisum  to  express 
the  Pimpinclla  anisum,  and  anethum  to  represent 
the  common  dill ;  he  enumerates  as  many  as 
sixty-one  diseases  that  the  anisum  is  able  to 


cure,  and  says  that  on  this  account  it  is  some- 
times called  ahicetum.b  The  best  anise,  he  adds, 
comes  from  Crete  ;  and  next  to  it  that  of  Egvpt 
is  preferred  (Plin.  //.  K.  xx.  17).  Forsknl 
(Ihscript.  Plant.  154)  includes  the  anise 
(Janisun,  Arabic')  in  the  Materia  Medica  ot 
Egypt.  Dr.  Royle  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
dilH  being  the  proper  translation,  and -says  that 
the  anethum*  is  more  especially  a  genus  of 
Eastern  cultivation  than  the  other  plant.  The 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  dill  is  the 
fact  that  the  Talmud  (Tract  Massroth,  c.  iv. 


*  From  a,  not,  and  fur  aw,  to  conquer.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Dloscorldca  uses  apitrrrw,  for  diU.  and  not 


d  Dill,  so  called  from  the  oM  Norse  word,  the  nurse'* 
lull:i1>y,  to  din  _  to  Htotke.  Hence  the  name  of  the  car- 
minative plant.  (/,.■  dUUng  or  soot  king  kerb  (see  Wedgw. 
rUrt.  FiU)!.  Ktijmol.). 

*  ditOov:  atroniing  to  an  tb«urd  etymology,  iropa  to 
ai-w  5<iV.  £ta.  tt\»  iv  t«xc4  aSitwiuf  (Etym.  Mag.  ed. 
Osisfurd). 
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§  5)  uses  the  word  shabdth  to  express  the  dill, 
M  The  seeds,  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  of  dill 
are,  according  to  Rabbi  Kliezer,  subject  to 
tithe;"  and  in  connexion  with  this  it  should  be 


Common  Pill  t  4m»Hk»m  ■jrafolnu). 

stated,  that  Forsk&l  several  times  alludes  to  the 
Anethum  graveokns  as  growing  l">th  in  a  culti- 
vated and  a  wild  state  in  Egypt,  and  he  uses  the 
Arabic  name  for  this  plant,  which  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  word,  viz.  Sjocbet,  or  Schiltt 
(Df$rr.  Plant.  65,  109). 

Celsius  remarks  upon  the  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  old  authors  who  have  noticed  this 
plant,  some  maintaining  that  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odour,  others  quite  the  opposite  ;  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  clearly  that  the 
matter  is  simply  one  of  opinion. 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  ex- 
tern d  character  to  the  two  named  above,  the 
leaves  and  capsules  of  which  are  powerfully  car- 
minative. This  is  the  aniseed-tree  (Illicium  ani- 
wflllflX  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Mafjnoliaccae.  In  China  this  is  frequently  used 
for  Masoning  dishes,  &c. ;  but  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  not  natives  of  the  Bible  lands,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  DmbeUifeMMM 
plauts  noticed  in  this  article.  [W.  H.]  [H.  B.T.] 

ANKLET  (TfpiiTKf A.i'5«i,  trtSat  ncpta(pvpi»i, 
Clem.  Alex.).  This  word  only  occurs  in  Is.  iii. 
18,  Q*P3i\  A.  V.  44  tinkling  ornaments,"  K.  V. 
44  anklets "  (and  as  a  proper  name,  Josh.  xiii. 
16);  unless  such  ornaments  are  included  in 
niyV^t  Num.  xxxi.  50,  which  word  etymo- 
logically  would  mean  rather  an  anklet  than  a 
bracelet.  Indeed,  the  same  word  is  used  in 
Is.  iii.  20  (without  the  Aleph  prosthetic)  for 
the  44  stepping-chains  worn  by  Oriental  women, 
fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each  leg,  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with  short 
steps  *  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  They  were  as  common  as 
bracelets  and  armlets,  and  made  of  much  the 
MUM  materials ;  the  pleasant  jingling  and 
tinkling  which  they  made  as  they  knocked 
against  each  other,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 


reasons  why  they  were  admired  (Is.  iii.  16,  IS 
'*  the  tbravery  01  their  tinkling  ornaments''). 
To  increase  this  pleasant  sound  pebble*  wcr> 
sometimes  enclosed  in  them  (Calmet,  s.  t.  Pere- 
a  lis  and  Bells).  The  Arabic  name 44  khu- 
khal  "  seems  to  be  onomatopoean,  | 
Lane  {Mod.  Egypt.  A  pp.  A)  quote  t'r  t 
a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  pleasure  canst 
by  their  sound,  "the  ringing  of  thia 
anklets   has   deprived   me  of  reason." 
Hence  Mohammed  forbade  them  in  j'tii- 
lic:  44  Let  them  not  make  a  noise  wit  ! 
their  feet,  that  their  ornaments  rrl 
they  hide  may  [thereby]  l>e  discoverer 
(Koran,  xx iv.  31,  quoted  by  Lane).  V 
doubt  Tertullian  discountenances  tin-n. 
for  similar  reasons :  44  Nescio  an  cru«  d< 
periscelio  in  nervum  se  patiatur  arctan. 
.  .  .  Pedes  domi  figite  et  plus  fun  h 
auro  placebunt"  (de  cult,  feinih.  iL  13) 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  further  objects  t 
anklets  because  amatory  inscription*,  £<. 
were  sometimes  engraved  on  them (?*.■'. 
ii.  11). 

They  were  sometimes  ot  great  nh.. 
Lane  speaks  of  them  (although  they  a 
getting  uncommon)  as  44  made  of  »ld 
gold  or  silver"  (Mod.  Egypt.  L  c);  bit 
he  says  that  the  poorer  village  childres 
wear  them  of  iron.    For  their  useasr; 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  see  Wilkin^n, 
339  (1878);  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  18,  Dkt.oj  Si. 
mid  Horn.  Ant.  art.  Prriscelis.    They  do  not, «« 
believe,  occur  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures. 


Hudum  E«(71)Ujui  ankleto— one-fourth  of  the  re*J  da 
(Lane,  Mod.  Kgyj*.) 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favourite  wife  ot  an 
African  chief,  44  She  wore  a  profusion  of  ir  a 
rings  on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attache' 
little  pieces  of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  mil* 
a  tinkling  as  she  walked  in  her  mincing  At; 
style"  (p.  273).  On  the  weight  and  incon- 
venience of  the  copper  rings  worn  by  the  ch>'.' 
themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it  causes  them  I 
adopt,  see  id,  p.  276. 

Consult  Ges.  Thesaur.  s.  v.  031* :  Schroder,  '" 

Vest.  p.  127  ;  Kosenmttller,  Dasaltc  u.  h.  .V< 

It,  212;  id.  Scholia  in  lesaiam,  iii.  16;  Bynaen-, 

dc  Calccis  Hcbracorum,  i.  c.  viii.        [F.  w.  F.] 

AN'NA  (H3n,  grace;  "Awo;  Aiuw).  The 
name  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister  of 
1.  The  mother  of  Samuel  (1  h*.  j.  2  sq.).  [Has- 
nam.]  2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  H  V 
3.  The  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2sq.;  fUTfi 
Heb.  ami  Chald.  [ed.  Neubauer] ;  'E8ra;  H  • 
Anna).  4.  A  44  prophetess"  in  Jerusalem  si 
time  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke  ii.  36).  [B.  F.  W  ] 
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AX'XAAS  (A.  lewdas,  B.  lapA;  Anaas),  \ 
lEsd.  r.  23.  [Senaaji.] 

A.VXAS.  1.  'Ayvar  or  'Aryan,  shortened 
form  of  the  fuller  'Avcwos  employed  by  Josephus ; 
Heb.  {^n,  merciful,  saine  name  as  Hanan. 
He  was  the  son  of  Seth,  and  was  appointed 
high-pnest  by  Quirinius  (CYRKNlUS),  a.D.  6 
(Joieph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1).  He  was  displaced  by 
Valerius  Gratua  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
vi  Tiberius,  about  a.D.  15,  and  Lsmael,  son  of 
Phabi,  was  splinted  in  his  stead  (Joseph.  Ant. 
ivui.  2,  1).  During  this  period  the  Romans  ap- 
pointed and  removed  the  high-priests,  either 
tlirectly  as  was  done  by  Quirinius  and  Gratus,  or 
by  delegation  of  their  power  to  a  native  prince. 
Annas  was  considered  "  very  fortunate  "  in  that 
he  bad  rive  son*,  all  *  of  whom  filled  the 
high-priestly  office  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  9,  1).  They 
were  (1)  Eleazar,  a.d.  16-17;  (2)  Jonathan, 
A.D.  36-37  ;  (3)  Theophilus,  A.D.  37 ;  (4) 
Matthias,  three  or  four  years  later;  aud  lastly, 
< o)  Ananas,  a.D.  02,  who  only  retaiucd  office  for 
three  months.  The  office  was  also  held  by  his 
son-in-law,  Joseph  Caiaphas,  A.D.  18-36  (John 
mil.  13).  The  notices  of  Annas  in  the  New 
Testament  by  (1)  St.  Luke,  (2)  St.  John,  present 
H>m«  difficulty.  (1)  St.  Luke  (Luke  iii.  2,  and 
Acts  iv.  6)  gives  him  the  title  of  high-priest 
{i?xuP*i")  at  periods  both  of  which  fall  after  his 
removal  from  office;  and  in  the  earlier  passage 
the  year  is  dated  as  that  of  his  high-priesthood 
in  conjunction    with    Caiaphas,    though  the 

•  logical  form  of  expression  (iwl  apxifP*ws  *Avva 
*ol  Kcuo^xi)  is  such  as  to  give  the  notion  that 
there  were  two  conflicting  ideas  in  the  writer's 
taind;  namely,  one  actual  officiating  high-priest, 
and  two  men  exercising  conjointly  the  influence 

•  f  the  office.  (2)  St.  John,  though  not  quite 
certainly  describing  Annas  as  high-priest  (John 
xviii.  15,  19),  yet  assigus  to  him  the  lirst  exa- 
mination of  Christ  alter  His  arrest  (John  xviii. 
1  i.  On  the  place  and  division  of  the  examina- 
tions, see  Westcott's  Commentary,  ad  loc. ;  and 
fjr  mother  view,  Edersheim's  Life  and  limes  of 

Messiah,  Bk.  V.  xni.).  The  part  assigned  by 
St.  John  to  Annas  is  held  by  objectors  (Keim, 
Jtns  of  Xazara)  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  fact  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Caiaphas, 
tnd  with  the  narratives  of  the  Synoptists  which 
"mit  Anna*  entirely.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  St.  Loke  (the  title  of  high-priest)  and  from 
St.  John  (the  part  taken  by  Annas)  will  be  best 
treated  separately,  fl)  The  title  apx^P'vs— 
'  nJy  once  (Lev.  iv.  3)  in  LXX.,  excluding  the 
Apocrypha — is  ambiguous  in  Josephus.  It  may 
wan  the  acting  high-priest,  or  it  may  mean  I 
■'*«  of  that  body  collectively  called  "  the  chief 
jewsts"  (of  af>x"f"'0  both  in  Josephus  and 
'he  X.  T.  passim  (but  see  especially  Mark  xiv. 

where  sing,  and  plur.  occur  in  the  same 
T*rse).  It  was  a  large  body  (woAAowj  rtev 
*9Xuf***,  Joseph.  Vit.  3»),  and  rank  was  pro- 
wlly  taken  in  it  by  age  (IS.  J.  iv.  4,  3).  Thus 
J'jwphus  mentions'  together  as  "  high-priests," 


*  TV  frequent  changes  may  have  been  partly  due  to 
lie  fact  that  the  office  involve.!  the  practice  of  austerities 
»iich  rkh  and  aristocratic  persona  did  not  rare  to  un- 
4-nake  for  more  than  a  year  (sec  Dercnbourg,  Essai 
-r  CUittoire  et  la  Olographic  de  la  Palestine,  xUi. 
p.  Hi,  note). 


or  rather  "chief  priests,"  one  who  had  filled  the 
office  (Jonathan),  and  was  then  an  influential 
member  of  "  the  chief  priests,"  and  Ananias,  the 
high-priest  actually  in  office  at  the  time  (root 
apxi*p*U  *I»ve£6S»v  teal  'Ayayiay,  IS.  J.  ii.  12,  6). 
He  assigns  the  first  place  not  to  the  actual  high- 
priest,  but  to  the  (probably)  elder  man.  We 
have  here  an  exact  parallel  to  ''Annas  and 
Caiaphas "  (Luke  iii.  2).  Another  probable 
instance  occurs  (Joseph.  Vit.  38).  Annas  is  call*  . t 
chief  priest  (apxttptvs)  asotur  of  the  chief  prie.-ts 
(apXi*p*is),  and  not  simply  as  a  past  high-priest, 
though  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  explana- 
tion. The  qualifications  for  being  reckoned  one 
of  the  apxt*p*"is  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but 
see  Schilrer,  Xeutest.  Zeitgeschichte,  pp.  420-3; 
id.  Gesch.  d  JSdixhen  Voltes*  ii.  pp.  166-174. 
(2)  The  ]>art  taken  by  Anuas  (John  xviii.)  in  the 
trial  of  Christ  was  duo  to  his  dominant  influence 
in  the  aristocratic  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  10)  Jewish 
constitution.  This  influence  was  not  given  him 
by  the  advancement  of  his  sons  as  described 
above,  but  was  the  cause  of  their  advancement. 
Schiirer  iustances  three  other  past  high-priests 
who  continued  after  their  removal  to  exercise  an 
influence  like  that  of  Annas ;  namely,  Jonathan, 
Ananias,  and  Ananus  (see  his  reff.  to  Josephus). 
Hence  there  is  uo  occasion  with  Wieseler 
(Herzog,  RE.1  s.  r.  Annas)  to  contend  for  a 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  other  than  the  high- 
priest,  to  assign  this  office  to  Annas,  and  to  base 
on  this  his  claim  to  the  title  of  apxtepct/s,  and 
to  the  iirst  examination  of  Christ. 

On  tiie  booths  of  the  sons  of  Annas,  their 
situation,  and  their  identification  with  the 
Temple  Market,  see  Kdersheim,  Life  and  Times 
of  the  Messuth,  Bk.  III.  v.  On  the  general 
question,  see  Schiirer,  Ncutest.  Zeitgeschichte, 
§  23,  whose  view  has  on  the  whole  been  adopted 
above,  and  comp.  art.  Caiaphas.  See  for  Wiese- 
ler s  view  art.  Annas  in  Herzog,  RE.*  [E.  R.  B.  ] 

2.  B.  'Away,  A.  'Avvds ;  Auas.  In  the  parallel 
lists  called  Hakim  (1  Esd.  ix.  32 ;  cp.  Ezra  x.  31). 

ANNU'US  (B.  [c.  47]  omits,  A.  "Awowos ; 
Amin  [r.  49],  1  Esd.  viii.  48).  Probably  a  mis- 
reading of  in«  (A.V.  "  with  him  ")  in  Ezra 

viii.  19.    The  translator  may  have  read 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ANOINT  (n^p,  or  ;  xpf«,  oAftyo; 
uwjo).  Of  the  two  Hebrew  words  the  former  is 
used  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively  (e.g.  Amos 
vi.  6),  of  religious  or  oflicial  anointings,  whereas 
the  latter  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  ordinary 
auointing  of  the  body.  The  LXX.  use  xp^u  an«l 
dAcfipa  as  the  rendering  of  both  Hebrew  words, 
though  they  more  frequently  render  JH^tD  by 

XpL<*  and  TJ-1D  by  aA«td>».  In  the  N.  T.  XP^W 
and  its  derivatives  (xpicrpa,  x/mo-toj)  are  used 
exclusively  in  a  metaphorical  or  spiritual  sense, 
aA«t>«  being  reserved  for  material  unction. 
Once  (Mark  xiv.  8)  pvpifa  is  used.  In  Ps.  xxiii. 
5,  "Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil,"  the 
Hebrew  is  JWI,  "Thou  hast  made  fat  ;"  LXX., 
i\tiravas  ;  Vulg.,  impingitasti.     In  Ps.  xcii.  10 

(Heb.  v.  11)  it  is  *r&3,  lit.  "I  am  drenched" 
(Kay:  R.  V.  "anointed");  the  word  being 
elsewhere  rendered  "  mingled  "  (Lev.  ii.  4,  5 ; 
Num.  vii.  13,  19). 

The  word  "  anoint  "  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture, 
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I.  Of  a  personal  and  social  custom  ;  II.  Of  a  re- 
ligious or  inaugural  rite;  and  III.  In  a  meta- 
phorical or  spiritual  sense. 

1.  ^4  personal  and  social  custom. —  Amongst 
the  Jews,  as  amongst  other  ancient  nations,  the 
practice  of  anointing  the  body  by  rubbing  in  oil 
or  other  unguents  prevailed  commonly  (I)cut. 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Such 
nnoiuting  appears  to  have  been  regarded,  not 
only  as  contributing  to  health  and  comfort,  and 
invigorating  the  body  (com p.  the  use  of  oil  in 
the  gymnasium  by  the  Greeks,  Thucyd.  i.  6; 
and  the  names  &  aAfhmjr,  the  trainer,  ol 
a\fi<p6fi*yoi,  the  gymnasts),  but  as  conducing  to 
personal  comeliness  :  "  to  make  the  face  to  shine 
with  oil  "  (Ps.  civ.  15.    Cp.  Prov.  xxvii.  9). 

1.  Festal. — Hence  the  practice  came  to  have 
a  festal  character,  and  to  take  its  place  among 
the  rites  of  hospitality.  With  the  Egyptians, 
though  "  it  is  probable'that  like  the  Greeks  they 
anointed  themselves  before  they  left  home,  yet 
still  it  was  customary  for  a  servant  to  attend 
every  guest,  as  he  seated  himself,  and  to  anoint 
his  head ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
tokens  of  welcome  "  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, i.  77,  78  [1878],  who  adds  that  the 
ointment  was  "  sweet-scented,"  and  "  was  con- 
tained sometimes  in  an  alabaster,  sometimes  in 
an  elegant  porcelain  vase").  In  like  manner 
with  the  Jews,  anointing  the  head  with  oil  or 
ointment  was  a  mark  of  respect  and  welcome 
paid  by  a  host  to  his  guests  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  7  ;  John  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  The  de- 
signed omission  of  this  customary  attention  by 
the  Pharisee,  whose  guest  He  was,  is  noticed  by 
our  Lord  (Luke  vii.  4G).  From  this  festal  and 
luxurious  usage,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  came  to 
Mijuify  metaphorically  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  prosperity  (Ps.  xcii.  10[Heb.  r.  11]. 
Cp.  Eccles.  ix.  8;  Wisd.  ii.  7).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  festal  character  of  anointing  is  shown  by 
the  discontinuance  of  it  being  looked  upon  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xii.  20,  xiv.  2  ; 
I>an.  x.  3  ;  Matt.  vi.  17). 

2.  Funereal. — The  use  of  anointing  as  a  mark 
of  honour  and  respect,  together  with  the  desire 
to  preserve  the  body  from  corruption,  led  to  the 
practice  of  anointing  a  corpse  with  ointment,  as 
well  as  to  strewing  with  spices  the  folds  of  linen 
in  which  the  limbs  were  wound.  Hoth  these 
processes  arc  spoken  of  as  "anointing"  in  con- 
nexion with  the  burial  of  our  Lord.  When  the 
woman  poured  the  precious  ointment  u|>ou  His 
head,  He  said,  "  In  that  she  i  toured  this  oint- 
ment upon  Mv  bodv,  she  did  it  to  prepare  Me 
f..r  burial  "  (Matt.  ixvi.  12,  R.V.).  Of  the  holy 
women  who  came  to  the  sepulchre  we  read 
that  they  "  prepared  spices  and  ointments " 
(Luke  xxiii.  .r>G),  and  that  they  "  bought  spices 
that  they  might  come  and  anoint  Him  "  (Mark 
xvi.  1). 

3.  Afedicinal. — The  beneficial  effect  of  anoint- 
ing with  oil  or  ointment  was  not  restricted  to 
the  bodv  in  health.  Oil  was  universally  be- 
lieved  to  have  curative  properties  in  disease  or 
sickness  [Oil].  And  the  Jews  did  not  differ 
from  other  nations  in  this  particular.  Thus 
Isaiah  speaks  of  wounds  and  sores  which  have 
not  been  "mollified  with  oil"  (i.  6),  and  the 
Good  Samaritan  pours  "oil  and  wine"  (the 
approved  remedies  of  both  Greek  and  Roman 
physicians)  into  the  wounds  of  him  who  had 


1  fallen  among  robbers  (Luke  x.  34).   Th:re  v:s 

\  consequently  a  certain  appropriateness,  thoujn 

;  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  any  virtu?, 

,  inasmuch  as  the  cure  was  entirely  supernatural, 
in  the  symbol  chosen  by  our  Lord  and  Hit 
Apostles,  when  they  anointed  the  blind  with 
clay  (John  ix.  G,  11),  or  the  sick  with  oil  (Mail 
vi.  13),  and  by  St.  James  in  his  well-known 

I  direction  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  (r.  H). 
4.  Anointing  the  shield. —  Before  g^ing  int.- 

j  battle  it  was  customary  to  rub  oil  or  grease  into 
the  leather  or  hide  which  was  stretched  ovrr 
the  framework  of  the  shield,  in  order t«  make  it 
supple,  and  that  the  strokes  which  fell  upon  t 
might  the  more  readily  glide  off.     If  the  shwM 
were  of  metal,  it  was  anointed  to  cleanse  an ^ 
furbish  it.    Cp.  Virg.  Acn.  vii.  G2G,  (327  : 
•'  I\irs  leves  clypeos  et  spieula  luclda  tergunt 
Arvini  plngui." 
To  this  custom  Isaiah  refers,  in  describing  the 

'  sudden  call  to  arms,  in  the  midst  of  feasting, 
when  Babylon  was  taken  :  "  Rise  up,  ye  prinrcj. 
anoint  the  shield"  (xxf.  5;  LXX.  c'roipaW* 
Qvptovs ;  Vulg.,  arriptte  dypeum).  Another 
allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  2  Sam.  i.  -1. 
where  the  words  "not  anointed  with  oil"  art- 
taken  by  modern  commentators  to  refer  not  to 
Saul  but  to  his  shield,  which  was  "castaway, 
not  anointed  with  oil  "  [so  R.  V.].  i.e.  left  st*md 
and  polluted  with  the  blood  of  its  owner  (cp. 
Speaker's  Comm.  or  Keil),  no  longer  potahel 
and  ready  to  be  worn,  but  lying  neglected  upec 
the  mountains. 

II.  Religious  or  inaugural. — The  earliest  ex- 
ample in  the  Bible  of  consecration  by  anointinc 

j  is  when  Jacob,  awaking  from  his  dream  at 
Bethel,  "took  the  stoue  that  he  had  put  for  l>i> 

1  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  pjurel 
oil  upon  the  top  of  it  "  (Gen.  x.wiii.  18.  Cp. 
xxxv.  14).    "In  all  ages  of  primitive  history, 
such  monuments  are,  if  we  may  so  call  thecu 
the  earliest  ecclesiastical  edifices.     In  Greet* 
there  were  rude  stones  at  Delphi,  still  visible  ;n 
the  second  century,  anterior  to  any  temple,  and. 
like  the  rock  of  Bethel,  anointed  (Paus.  vii.  : 
x.  24)  with  oil  by   the  pilgrims  who  cauie 
thither.    In  Northern  Africa,  Arnobius,  after 
his  conversion,  describes  the  kind  of  fascination 
which  had  drawn  him  towards  one  of  those  ai;rl 
stones,  streaming  and  shining  with  the  sacred  <^ 
which  had  been  poured  upon  it  "  (Arnobius  adr. 
Gent.  i.  39.    Cp.  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i.  GO). 
At  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the- 
Tabernacle  and  all  its  furnit  ure  were  dedicate  J 
to  the  service  of  Almighty   God    by  beiu<: 
anointed  with  an  "  oil  of  holy  ointment,"  f-  r 
the  composition  of  which  special  directions  werr 
giveu  (Exod.  xxx.  22-29),  and  the  employment 
of  which  for  auv  secular  purpose  was  t?  be 
visited  with  the'  penalty  of  death  (rr,  31-3-5). 
No  mention  is  made  of  any  such  anointinc 

;  the  case  either  of  the  first  or  second  Temple: 
but  as  the  "anointing  oil  "  was  reckoned  a  part 
of  the  standing  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxix.  38),  and  was  given  perpetually  ia 
charge  to  the  high-priest ;  aud  as  moreover  it 
was  in  the  Tabernacle  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  i.  39),  and  was  "made"  by  "some  of  the 
sons  of  the  priests  "(I  Ch.  ix*  30)  after  the 
Captivity,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  cere- 
mony was  not  omitted.  It  is,  however,  in  ti-e 
|  official  consecration  of  persons  that  the  act  of 
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uioiating  Attains  its  highest  significance  in  the 
T.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of  inaugu- 
ntii'a  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  of 
tie  Jewish  Commonwealth.  As  anointed,  the 
ttsants  of  those  .offices  were  types  of  the 
Aa  inted  One  (H'JJTp,  xpurrot). 

1.  I'riests.— The  holy  oil.  which  was  specially 
jvmpounded  and  used  lor  the  dedication  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  was  also  employed 
in  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the 
irittthood  (Exod.  xxx.  30).  At  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  office,  all  the  priests  were  in  some 
vax  anointed  (Exod.  xxviii.  41,  xl.  15;  Num. 
iii.  3),  though,  according  to  the  best  Hebrew 
iuthoritifs,  the  high-priest  alone  had  the  oil 
;<W  on  his  head  (see  Lev.  ir.  3) ;  And  his  sons 
v.tr*  oniv  anointed  with  the  oil  applied  by  the 
tinker  on  the  forehead  (see  Reland,  Antiq.  ii. 
1.0;  Selden,  dc  Success.  Pontif.  ii.  2  ;  Keil, 

>5 ;  Wordsworth  on  Lev.  viii.  13).  This  dis- 
tortion between  the  original  anointing  of  Aaron 
of  his  sons  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
uumtire  in  Lev.  viii.,  where  the  oil  is  said  to 
Ure  been  poured  upon  the  head  of  Aaron  only 
r.  12),  whereas  in  the  second  and  different 
action  of  sprinkling  it  upon  the  person  and  the 
iinnents  (r.  30)  his  sons  are  included.  That 
run  succeeding  high-priest  was  anointed  to  his 
•thee  is  undoubted  (Lev.  xvi.  32),  but  it  has 
l*tn  questioned  whether,  after  the  first  inaugu- 
ration, the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  the  case  of 
•riiflarr  priest;.     The  title  "  the  priest  that  is 

nointed "  (irtron  M'an ;  lxx.,  a  Vx«*p««» 

I  ttxp«rn*rot\  by  which  the  high-priest  is  dis- 
turbed (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16  ;  vi.  22  [Heb.  r.  15]), 
m.iy  belong  to  him  either  as  the  sole  anointed 
priest,  or  (as  seems  more  probable  from  its 
lJting  u?*d  at  a  time  when  we  know  that  the 
'trnm-.n  priests  were  anointed)  in  consequence 
'  f  the  additioaAl  anointing  which  we  have  seen 
that  he  receired. 

2.  Kunjs.— We  learn  from  Jotham's  parable 
that  the  Jews  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
rajking  a  king  by  anointing,  before  the  estab- 
iiMnsmt  of  their  own  monarchy  (Judg.  ix.  8, 
1*':  cp.  1  Sam.  ii.  10).  Their  sojourn  in 
tjrypt  would  have  taught  them,  that  in  that 
waiitrr,  "one  of  the  priucipal  ceremonies  coll- 
ected with  the  coronation  was  the  anointing  of 
•  he  kinc,  and  his  receiving  the  emblems  of 
E*je»tT  from  the  gods."  The  sculptures  repre- 
-rit  the  gods  themselves  as  anointing  the  king, 

1 '  t  it  was  no  doubt  done  by  the  high-priest, 
rM  ia  his  official  robe,  a  leopard  skin,  who  thus 
'  ™erred  upon  the  king  the  title  of  "The 
pointed  of  the  gods "  (cp.  "  The  anointed 
■f  Jehovah,"  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6.  Wilkinson,  Am. 
%*.  i.  275  [1878]).  The  first  kiug  of  Israel 
*i*  anointed  to  his  office  by  the  express  corn- 
awl  of  God  (1  Sam.  ix.  16;  x.  1).  On 
his  immediate  successor,  the  ceremony 
*a  thrice  performed  :    first,   privately  by 

*  Anaher  point  of  contact  with  the  Jewish  ordinance 
Wilkinson  point*  out  if,  that  "a*  the  Jewish  law- 
* ■T,r  avattoo*  the  ceremony  of  pouring  oil  upon  the 
cfibe  high-priest,  after  he  bad  put  on  his  entire 
»tth  the  mitre  and  crown  (Exod.  xxlx.  5,  so 
*'*  **Tptiu»  represent  the  anointing  or  their  priests 
M  kiogs  afur  they  were  attired  in  their  full  robes. 


***  the  cap  and  crown  upon  their  bead  "  (cp.  2  King* 
««■»>. 


Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  thronn 
(I  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13);  again,  as  king  over  Judah 
at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  4)  :  and  finally,  as  kin- 
over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  Whether 
anointing  was  practised  on  the  accession  of  each 
new  kiug  has  been  doubted.  Besides  Saul  and 
David,  Solomon,  Jehu,  and  Joash  (1  K.  i.  3D ; 
2  K.  ix.  6,  xi.  12)  are  distinctly  said  to  have 
been  anointed.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  con- 
tended that  disputed  title  to  the  throne,  or 
change  of  dynasty,  may  account  for  the  fart 
(Jahn,  Archacot.  JJibl.  223).  Even,  however,  it 
we  admit,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  tradition, 
that  after  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms 
the  kings  of  Israel  were  not  ordinarily  anointed, 
for  lack  of  the  sacred  oil  which  was  kept  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  seems  much  more  pro- 
bable that  the  custom  still  obtained  with  the 
kings  of  Judah.  The  designation  of  the  king 
as  "  The  Lord's  anointed,"  which  began  with  the 
institutiou  of  the  monarchy  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5, 
xvi.  6,  xxiv.  6,  10;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  xix.  21),  was 
maintained,  as  it  scarcely  would  have  been  it 
the  practice  of  anointing  had  been  discontinue  1. 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Captiviiv 
(Ps.  lxxxix.  38,  51;  Urn.  iv.  20).  Besides 
Jewish  kings,  Hazael  was  to  be  anointed  kin,; 
over  Syria  (I  K.  xix.  15),  i>.  not  necessarily  by 
performance  of  the  outward  rite,  but  by  the 
declared  will  of  Jehovah  (2  K.  viii.  13).  Simi- 
larly, Cyrus  is  called  the  Lord's  "anointed,"  ;is 
having  been  raised  by  God  to  the  throne  for  the 
special  purpose  of  delivering  the  Jews  out  of 
Captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1). 

3.  Prophets. — To  the  remaining  typical  order 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  Prophets,  admission  by 
anointing  is  not  so  clearly  defined.  Only  one 
instance,  that  of  Elisha,  occurs  in  which  it  » 
distinctly  spoken  of  (1  K.  xix.  16);  and  even 
there  the  expression  may  perhaps  be  used  meta- 
phorically. Casting  his  mantle  upon  him 
(r.  19)  is  the  only  action  which  Elijah  is  stated 
to  have  performed,  in  appointing  Elisha  to  be 
his  successor.  Elsewhere  the  phrase,  "Mine 
anointed,"  is  found  in  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  the  equivalent  of  "Slv  Prophets'* 
(Ps.  cv.  15 ;  1  Ch.  xvi.  22.    Cp.  Gen.  xx.  7). 

III.  Metaphorical  or  spiritual  sense. — A  fit 
emblem  in  itself  of  spiritual  influences,  both  by 
its  invigorating  and  exhilarating  effects,  and  by 
its  gentle  and  penetrating  action,  anointing  with 
oil  became  intimately  associated  with  surii 
influences,  through  its  constant  and  divinely 
ap(>ointed  use,  as  the  symbol  of  consecration  and 
equipment  for  the  service  of  God.  Thus  the 
N.  T.  writers  found  the  term  ready  to  their 
hand  when  they  came  to  speak  of  the  bestowal 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  (1)  upon  Christ,  or 
(2)  upon  Christians. 

1.  As  regards  our  Lord  Himself,  He  was  both 
foretold  (Dan.  ix.  25,  26)  and  recognised  (Johu 
i.  41)  as  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  or  Anointed. 
In  many  cases  the  O.  T.  prophecy  which  so 
describes  Him  is  quoted  and  applied  to  Him  by 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  (cp.  Ps.  ii.  2  with  Acts 
iv.  26,  27  ;  Ps.  xlv.  7  [Heb.  r.  8]  with  Heb.  i. 
9;  Is.  lxi.  1  with  Luke  iv.  18).  The  historical 
fact  that  the  Ibdy  Ghost  came  upon  Him  is 
asserted  (Matt.  iii.  16.  Cp.  John  iii.  34),  and  i> 
interpreted  to  mean  that  God  "anointed"  Him 
1  "with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power"  (Acts 
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x.  38).  To  prove  that  Jesus  is  Christ  was  a 
chief  aim  of  the  lirst  preachers  of  Christianity 
when  they  dealt  with  Jews  (Acts  ix.  22;  xvii. 
2,  3 ;  xviii.  5,  28).  By  His  official  name  of 
Christ  or  Anointed  our  Lord  claimed  for  and 
gathered  up  into  Himself,  as  their  rightful  owner 
and  true  exponent,  all  those  typical  offices  of 
the  earlier  dispensation  to  which  their  occupants 
had  been  admitted  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing. 

2.  To  Christians  the  same  spiritual  anointing 
descends  from  and  is  imparted  by  Him,  the 
Head.  The  Psalmist  already  anticipates  the 
truth,  when  he  likens  the  spirit  of  unity  among 
brethren  to  "  the  precious  oil  upon  the  head, 
that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard  ;  that  came  down  upon  the  skirt  of  his  gar- 
ments "  (Pi.  exxxiii.  2,  R.  V.).  The  followers  of 
Christ  are  said  to  be  "anointed  "  by  God  (2  Cor. 
i.  21),  and  to  "  have  an  unction,"  or  "anointing," 
"  from  the  Holy  One  "  (xp^M^  1  J"hn  ii.  2u, 
27).  With  a  reference  to  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  oil  or  ointment,  those  who  lack  spiritual 
perception  are  exhorted  to  "anoint  their  eyes 
with  eye-salve "  (xoWovpiov  iyxptvai  robs 
o<p9a\no{>s,  Rev.  iii.  18).  The  actual  use  of 
anointing  with  oil  as  a  material  symbol  of 
spiritual  gifts,  by  the  Christian  Church  at  Bap- 
tism, or  confirmation,  or  in  "  extreme  unction," 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  several  articles  in 
the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  and  to  Bingham's 
Uridines  Ecclesiast.  [T.  T.  P.] 

A'NOS  ("hints ;  Jonas).  One  of  the  sons  of 
Moani,  who  had  taken  "  strange  wives,"  and  put 
them  away  (1  Ksd.  ix.  34).    [Vaniah.]  [K.] 

ANT  (rtej,  nW«A  ;  nvpfiril;  formica*). 
The  ant  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  In  one  passage  it  is  held  forth  as  a 
pattern  of  industry,  in  the  other  as  a  model  of 
wisdom.  As  a  pattern  of  industry,  "  Go  to  the 
ant,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise  :  which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  aud 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest  "  (Prov.  vi. 
0-8).  As  a  model  of  wisdom:  "There  be  four 
things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they 
are  exceeding  wise :  the  ants  are  a  people  not 
strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the 
summer  "  (xxx.  24,  25).    The  natural  interpre- 

»  From  ^£0,  altcissus  (Simon.  Lex.  Ileb.  cd.  Winer). 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Gescnlus  (Thes.) 

^inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  ^J^V'  conscendit, 

pec.  prorcptando  arborem  rtptandi  vim  tiabuissc  vide- 
tur,  unde  obtrectandl  potcstaa  pro  feet  a  est."  Vld.  Gol. 
Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.    V.  conj.  "  moti  inter  scse  permisttquc 


fllcut  formicarum  rtptantium  more."  Cf.  MkhaelU, 
Sup.  Lex.  Utb.  li.  1644,  and  RosenmQll.  not.  ad  Dochart, 
iii.  480.    Is  it  not  probable  that  tbe  name  ncmihih  (from 

^£3.  "  to  cut  '*)  was  given  to  the  ant  from  its  extreme 

tenuity  at  the  junction  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ?  If 
the  term  insect  la  applicable  to  anyone  living  creature 
more  than  to  another,  it  certainly  t*  to  the  ant.  Xnn,i- 
It'th  1*  the  exact  equivalent  to  insect.    Parkhurst — *.  «. 

(iv.>— gives  a  similar  derivation.  Another  may  be 
seen  in  Pelitzsch  on  Prov.  vi.  6.  The  EnKlish  word  ant 
appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  form  emmet  (Sax. 
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tation  of  both  these  passages  is  that  the  ant 
proves  her  industry  and  wisdom  by  Coring  „j 
in  summer  a  supply  for  winter  use.  It  b  »--u 
known  that  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  antimt 
Greeks  and  Romans,  were  acquainted  with  tb: 
habit  of  certain  ants  of  storing  up  food,  which  i: 
collected  in  the  summer,  lor  the  winter's  « .re- 
sumption. 

The  earliest  classical  writers  speak  of  tL-1 
storing  habits  of  the  ants.  Thus  Hesiod  (L<  .v. 
1.  14)  writes,  5t€  t'  I?pij  aiipov  afiarat, "  v,)xa 
the  provident  collects  its  heap."  Horace  allui 
to  its  foresight  (Sat.  l.  1,  33-3;i).b  So  Ae*>p, 
his  familiar  fable  of  the  Ant  and  the  Gi-a*shop]^r. 
Plautus  (J'riit.  ii.  4)  speaks  of  money  vioiihii  ;- 
in  a  twinkling,  like  poppy -seeds  thrown  to  the 
ants.  Virgil,  in  a  familiar  passage  (Aa\.  n. 
402-407),  compares  the  Trojans  hurrying  tLci; 
departure  to  the  busy  trains  of  harvesting  stK 
In  fact,  "As  provident  as  an  ant"  wu  ;-> 
familiar  a  proverb  a*  with  us  "As  busy  as  i 
bee."  Aelian,  a  writer  on  natural  history  in  tL 
time  of  Hadrian,  gives  a  very  full  aud  dttailt-i 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  ant  (Ju  Auf.  Am^ 
ii.  25,  and  vi.  43),  describing,  among  other  \*s- 
ticulars,  two  very  curious  examples  of  provide* 
instinct,  which  have  been  verified  by  rtta: 
observation,  viz.  the  biting  off  the  radiil* 
the  root  of  the  seed  when  it  begins  to  an- 
nate ;  and  also  the  fact  of  some  of  the  anU 
when  harvesting,  climbing  up  the  stalki  aai 
nibbling  off  the  seed  capsules,  which  fall  mm 
the  workers  below,  who  then  detach  the  hu.-i 
or  chaff,  before  carrying  off  the  grain  a&: 
storing  it  iu  their  subterranean  granaries. 

But  to  the  Bible  student  the  most  interest^ 
evidence  of  the  observed  habits  of  ants  amen: 
ancient  writers  is  to  be  found  in  the  MUiiUs 
compiled  by  Hillel,  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  sb;t: 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  is  valuable 
as  a  record  of  a  multitude  of  very  ancUv. 
customs  and  observances,  which,  but  fir  it, 
would  probably  have  been  long  ago  forgot!^ 
The  first  section,  called  /^ruim,  is  occupi-1 
about  seeds  aud  crops.     In  the  chapter  "  I 
Angulo"  iu  the  Latin  Version,  which  treat* 
the  corner  of  the  fields  bearing  crops,  wlii^- 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  poor,  and  of  tar 
rights  of  the  gleaners,  we  are  told  that  iii* 
granaries  of  ants  (formicarum  can'mulx)  whi  J 
may  be  found  iu  the  midst  of  a  growing  crop 
corn,  shall  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  ci '|  ; 
but  if  these  granaries   are    found  after  :i* 
reapers  have  passed,  the  upper  part  of  uf 
heap  shall  go  to  the  poor,  and  the  lower  }*rt ' 
the  owner.    It  is  added  that  Rabbi  Meir  wa>  •  = 
opinion  that  the  whole  shoubl  go  to  the  p-r- 
because   whenever   any  doubt  arose  abou;  • 
question  of  gleaning,  the  decision  should  b=  i "> 
favour  of  the  gleaner.     The   reason  f->r  ttt« 
quaint  piece  of  legislation  seems  to  have  bni- 
this :  If  the  stores  were  found  among  the  stag- 
ing corn  or  while  the  reapers  were  at  work,  1 1 
owner  might  undoubtedly  claim  them:  but  ;; 
they  were  discovered  after  the    reaj>ers  i  »' 


»»  "  Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magnl  formica  labor." 
Ore  trahit  quodcunquc  potest,  at  que  addit  tcvf™ 
Quern  struit,  baud  ignara  ac  Don  incauta  futuri-' 

Hor.  Sat .  1. 1. 

Cp.  also  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  634;  Vlrg.  Ueorg.  i.  1*6,  Acn.  v 
402;  Plin.  xi.  30 ;  Aelian.  II.  A.  ii.  25,  vt  43,  tx. 
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passed,  it  was  presumable  that  the  ants,  who  I 
had  never  ceased  their  labours,  might  have  : 
collected  some  grains  of   fallen  corn,  which  I 
would  pertain  of  right  t«>  the  gleaners.    These  , 
grains  would  be  the  last  gathered,  and  there- 
t'.-re  would  lie  on  the  top  of  the  store.  The 
regulation  is  not  only  interesting  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  microscopic  habit  of  mind  of  those 
who  "tithed  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,"  but 
a  proving  that  the  harvesting  ants  of  Syria  had  . 
eiraed  a  place  among  these  laws  by  amassing 
stores  of  sufficient  size  and  so  deposited  as  to 
make  them  worth  collecting. 

But  why  has  there  been  any  difficulty  on  the 
subject  ?   The  language  of  the  wise  man  is  in 
accordance  nut  only  with  the  universal  belief  of  1 
in  time,  but  with  the  accurately  ascertained 
facts  of  natural  history.    Much  is  due  to  the  ; 
lite  Mr.  J.   T.  Moggridge,  who  studied  and 
elucidated  the  habits  of  the  harvesting  ants  in 
Lis  interesting  vulumes  Harvesting  Ants  and  > 
Trapdoor  Spiders,  London,  1873-4.     Kirby  and  1 
Spence  stated  accurately  enough  that  none  of 
t:ie  northern  European  ants  made  any  hoard  or 
magazine  of  grain  for  wiuter  use.     All  the 
English,  French,  and  German  naturalists  have 
repeated  the  statement  without  question,  of  all 
European  ants.     Lntreille,  Huber,  and  others 
&dd*i  the  weight  of  their  authority,  drawn  only 
from  northern  experiences ;    and  subsequent 
compilers  like   Blanchard,   and  commonplace 
objectors  to  the  accuracy  of  Holy  Writ,  have 
caught  it  up  and  generalized  upon  it.  The 
result  of  further  investigation  has  shown  with 
what  care  the  generalizations  of  even  the  ablest 
'>bserrers  are  to  be  received,  and  how  often  they 
J^nsatize  from  insufficient  data,  while,  as  has 
often  hap{H;ned  in  other  cases,  the  accuracy  of 
S-.Tiptare  and  of  ancient  authorities  has  been  in  , 
the  end  triumphantly  vindicated.     It  is  true 
that  of  the  104  species  known  to  inhabit  Europe, 
only  three — Attn  barf>ara,  Atta  structor,  and 
PheidoU  megacephali — are  known  to   lay  up 
stores  for  winter.    How  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  it  come  that  the  ancients  were  familiar 
with  the  storing  habits  of  the  ant,  while  the 
moderns  remained  in  ignorance  of  them  ?  Simply 
because  these  species  are  commonest  on  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  and  have  not  been  noticed 
in  the  north  of  Europe.    The  long  trains  of 
tarre>ters  remain  conspicuous  in  the  fields  in 
tli*  south  lor  hours  together,  while  Atta  structor 
b  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  neighbourhood 
iad  even  the  interior  of  towns,  and  is  a  familiar 
object  to  everyone  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 
'  otitrarr  to  their  habits  in  colder  climates,  the 
Jits  are  not  there  dormant  in  winter,  and  among 
toe  tamarisk  trees  by  the  Dead  Sea  they  may  be 
1 -«a  in  January  actively  engaged  in  collecting 
^'ftidt-s  and  saccharine  exudations,  in  long  tile 
passing  and  repassing  up  and  down  the  branches. 
But  it  is  said  the  ants  are  not  graminivorous,  j 
Ut  animai  feeders.    True  of  the  great  family  | 
f^i'i,  with  the  species  of  which  we  are 
uiailiar  here,  but  the  most  common  species  of 
tbe  Holy  Land,  Atta  barbara  and  Atta  st  rwttor, 
»r*  strictly  i»eed -feeder*,  and  in  summer  lav  up 
stores  of  grain  for  winter  use.  Even 
r*mtly  M.  G.  de  St.  Pierre  {Ants  and  Spiders, 
h  '-■))  mentions  the  depredations  made  among 
lae  corn  crop*  at  Hveres  bv  these  ants.  Col. 
**kes  (Tnms.  Knt.  Soc.  Lond.  ii.  103)  records 


the  harvesting  habits  of  an  Indian  species,  Atta 
providens,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his 
observations,  being,  as  he  states,  the  more  care- 
ful iu  his  notes,  from  the  denial  of  this  habit  bv 
European  naturalists.  Dr.  Jerdon,  too,  describes 
(Madras  Jour.  Lit.  and  Sci.  1851)  similar  storing 
habits  in  Atta  rtifa  and  Occodoma  diffusa.  Mr. 
C.  Home  (Science  Gossip,  1872,  p.  109)  gives 
similar  details  of  another  Indian  species,  and  Dr. 
Buchanan  White  corroborates  Mr.  Moggridge 's 
account  of  the  Italian  ants  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.  1872,  p.  5).  The  writer  has  been  re- 
peatedly nn  eye-witness  of  this  habit  in  Syria. 

Beyond  the  providence  of  the  ant,  modern 
research  has  proved  its  wisdom  and  instinct  to 
be  far  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  known 
insect,  not  even  excepting  the  bee.  Its  skill  in 
architecture  is  wonderful  and  varied.  Some 
species  build  their  labyrinths  of  pellets  of 
kneaded  clav,  arched  and  fitted  like  the  most 
skilful  masonry  ;  others  employ  rafters  and 
beams  for  their  roofs,  others  cut  leaves  into  neat 
circular  tiles  and  thatch  their  roofs  with  this 
shingling  (Bates,  Amazon,  1-3),  others  excavate 
the  trunks  of  trees.  They  fortify  their  passages 
against  rain  and  enemies,  closing  them  every 
night  and  opening  them  in  the  morning.  Like 
the  bees  and  wasps,  their  communities  are  com- 
posed of  males,  females,  and  neuters,  the  latter 
being  both  the  workers  and  the  rulers.  Thesis 
receive  the  eggs,  watch  over  them  with  un- 
ceasing care,  bring  the  larvae  to  enjoy  the  sun's 
warmth,  and  in  the  evening  carry  them  back  to 
their  chambers.  They  gather  food  for  them, 
and  supply  them  incessantly ;  they  tear  the 
cases  away  from  the  cocoons  when  the  imago  is 
ready  to  emerge ;  they  spread  and  dry  the 
wings,  which  the  males  and  females  alone 
possess ;  they  afterwards  tend  the  females,  feed 
them,  wash  them,  and  keep  contiuual  guard. 
They  rear  myriads  of  aphides  or  small  plant 
parasites  from  the  egg  to  supply  food  for  the 
young,  and  keep  them  like  cows.  Some  spec  ies, 
as  the  Amazon  ants,  organise  regular  marauding 
expeditions,  attack  the  colonies  of  other  ants, 
and  carry  otf  the  larvae  to  be  their  slaves.  In  fart, 
had  not  the  habits  of  the  ants  been  verified  by 
the  observations  of  the  most  careful  and  truth- 
ful naturalists,  they  would  have  been  incredible. 
Truly,  indeed,  did  Agur  pronounce  them  to  be 
"exceeding  wise." 

Modern  observers  have  recorded  the  extra- 
ordinary habit  of  the  harvesting  ants,  of 
occasionally  bringing  their  stores  to  the  surface, 
and  then  burying  them  again.  Many  ancient 
writers  have  noticed  this  habit,  Aclian,  Plutarch, 
Epiphanius,  and  others,  as  well  as  Arabic 
authorities,  quoted  at  length  by  Bochart 
(Hicroz.  iii.  596).  Whether  this  be  to  check 
germination,  or  merely  to  dry  and  preserve  the 
seeds,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  But  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  seeds  do  not  germinate  in  an 
ant's  granary  ;  although  if  t  he  place  be  deserted 
by  the  insects  they  will  immediately  begin  to 
sprout.  The  ants  have  been  often  noticed  to 
bite  oil'  the  radicle  of  a  sprouting  seed.  The 
observations  of  Mr.  Moggridge  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  ants,  by  this  treatment,  and  by 
the  exposure  of  the  grain,  actually  malt  it 
before  eating  it;  waiting  till  the  sprouting  seed 
is  ready  to  grow  and  has  developed  the  saccha- 
rine matter  so  grateful  to  the  tribe;  not  merely 
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keeping  it  till  the  seed  has  become  soft  and  more 
accessible  to  their  mandibles. 

A  small  cricket,  Gryllus  myrmecophiius,  in- 
habits the  nests  of  harvesting  ants,  who  carry 
it  about  with  them  in  their  migrations  (Savi, 
liMiot.  Ital.  torn.  xv.  p.  217). 

Ants  are  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Fonnic'triac,  of  which  there  are  two  great  divi- 
sions, Formica,  stingless,  and  Myrmict,  armed 
with  a  sting.  Of  each  sub-family  there  are  many 
genera.  Most  of  the  European  species  belong  to 
formica.  Formica  rufa  affords  the  formic  acid, 
a  j>eculiar  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the 
abdomen.  Atta  and  Vhcidulc,  to  which  genera 
most  of  the  harvesting  ants  belong,  come  under 
the  sub-family  Myrmka. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in 
such  estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of 
these  insects  in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infant, 
repeating  these  words,  "May  the  boy  turn  out 
clever  and  skilful."  Hence  in  Arabic,  with  the 
noun  nemlch,  44  an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjec- 
tive nemil,  44<puick,"  44  clever  "  (Bochart,  Micros. 
lii.  494).  In  Rajputnna  to  this  day,  the  Hindoos 
scatter  ceremonially  dry  rice  and  sugar  for  the 
ants.  The  Talmudists,  too,  attributed  great 
wisdom  to  this  insect.  It  was,  they  say,  from 
beholding  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  ant  that 
the  following  expression  originated  :  44  Thy  jus- 
tice, 0  God,  reaches  to  the  heavens  "  (Chwin,  63. 
See  a  collection  of  Jewish  sayings  on  the  ant  in 
FSBA.  iii.  68,  &c).  [H.  B.  T.] 

ANTELOPE,  in  R.  V.  (Deut.  xiv.  5;  Is. 
li.  20)  ;  in  A.  V.  »  wild  ox  "  (Deut.)  and  44  wild 
bull"  (Is.).   [See  Bull,  Wild.] 

ANTICHRIST  (6  lrr'tXpi<m,t).  The  word 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St.  John  iu  his  first  and 
second  Epistles,  and  by  him  alone.  Elsewhere 
it  does  not  occur  iu  Scripture.  Nevertheless, 
by  general  consent,  the  term  has  beeu  applied  to 
the  Man  of  Sin  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Little 
Horn  and  to  the  tierce-countenanced  King  of 
whom  Daniel  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Beasts 
of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  to  the  false  Christs 
whose  appearance  our  Lord  predicts  in  His  pro- 
phetic discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Before 
we  can  arrive  at  any  clear  and  intelligent  view 
of  what  Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of 
Antichrist,  we  must  decide  whether  this  exten- 
sion of  the  term  is  properly  made;  whether 
the  characteristics  of  the  Antichrist  are  those 
alone  with  which  St.  John  makes  us  acquainted 
in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it  is  his  portrait 
which  is  drawn,  darker,  fuller,  and  larger,  in 
some  or  all  of  the  other  passages  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

(A.)  The  following  are  the  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture which  ought  to  be  carefully  compared  for 
the  elucidation  of  our  subject: — I.  Matt.  xxiv. 
.1-31.    II.  1  John  ii.  18-23,  iv.  1-3;  2  John 

7.  III.  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3; 
2  Tim.  iii.  1-13.  IV.  Dan.  viii.  8-25;  xi. 
36-39.  V.  Dan.  vii.  7-27.  VI.  Rev.  xiii.  1-8  ; 
xvii.  1-18.  VII.  Rev.  xiii.  11-18;  xix.  11-21. 
The  first  of  these  passages  contains  the  account 
of  the  false  Christs  and  fahse  prophets  predicted 
by  our  Lord ;  the  second,  of  the  Antichrist  as 
depicted  by  St.  John  ;  the  third,  of  the  Adver- 
sary of  God  as  portrayed  by  St.  Paul;  the 
fourth  and    fifth,  of  the  fierce-countenanced 


King  and  of  the  Little  Horn  foretold  by  r>au.ei ; 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  of  the  Beast  and  the 
False  Prophet  of  the  Revelation. 

I.  The  False  Christs  and  False  Propt^i  r" 
Matt.  xxiv. — The  purpose  of  our  L>rd  in  Hu 
prophetic  discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olivts  was 
at  once  to  predict  to  His  disciple*  the  evi-tt- 
which  would  take  place  before  the  capture  -f 
Jerusalem,  and  those  which  would  precede  tu? 
final  destruction  of  the  world,  of  which  the  fail 
of  Jerusalem  was  the  type  and  symbol.  Accor- 
dingly, His  teaching  on  the  point  before  u> 
amounts  to  this,  that  (1)  in  the  latter  days  •:* 
Jerusalem  there  should  be  sore  distress,  uni 
that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should  arise  inv 
postors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  would  lead  away  many  if  thnr 
couutrymen  after  them;  and  that  (2)  in  the  lis: 
days  of  the  world  there  should  be  a  gr?at 
tribulation  and  jtorsecutiou  of  the  stint-,  il. 
that  there  should  arise  at  the  same  tune  u  v 
Christs  and  false  prophets,  with  an  unparal'<.ei 
power  of  leading  astray.   In  type,  therefore, »ar 
Lord  predicted  the  rise  of  the  several  inipust  >rs 
who  excited-  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jew*  l*: 
their  fall.    In  antitype  He  predicted  the  future 
rise  of  impostors  in  the  last  days,  who  shou;  I 
beguile  all  but  the  elect  into  the  belief  of  th^r 
being  God's  prophets,  or  even  His  Christs.  '»Ve 
find  no  direct  reference  here  to  the  Antichrist. 
Our  Lord  is  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual 
(or  polity),  but  rather  of  those  forerunner*  : 
the  Antichrist  who  are  bis  servants  and  actuated 
by  his  spirit.    They  arc  ^fuiox/noroi,  and  can 
deceive  almost  the  elect,  but   they  are 

6  dLvrlxpuTTos ;  they  are  ^tvSoirpo^rireu,  an  !  c-i 
show  great  signs  and  wonders,  but  they  are  not 
6  ^/fvt<rrpo(pirri)s  (Rev.  xvi.  14).  Howevtr 
valuable,  therefore,  the  prophecy  on  M&uat 
Olivet  is,  as  helping  us  to  picture  to  onr»:K> 
the  events  of  the  last  days,  it  does  not  eluau»t' 
for  us  the  characteristics  of  the  Antichrist,  aal 
must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us,  as  though  it 
gave  information  which  it  does  not  profess  o 
give. 

II.  The  Antichrist  of  St.  John's  F.pstei.- 
The  first  teaching  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
and  to  the  antagonist  of  God  (whether  these  are 
the  same  or  different  we  leave  as  yet  uncertain) 
was   oral.     44  Yc  heard  that    the  Antichrist 
comcth,"  says  St.  John  (t  Ej>.  ii.  18,  It.  V.);  and 
again,'4  This  isthespirit  of  the  Antichrist  vherr* 
yc  have  heard  that  it  should  come"  (1  Ep.  iv. 
3,  R.  V.).  Similarly  St.  Paul,  44  Remember  ye  n-t, 
that  wheu  I  was  yet  with  you  /  toUt  you  t1'*' 
thuya  1  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  5,  R.  V.).    We  must  not 
therefore  look  for  a  full  statement  of  the  4' doc- 
trine of  the  Antichrist  "  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 
but  rather  for  allusions  to  something  already 
known.  The  whole  of  the  teaching  of  St.  John's 
Epistle  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist  himsclt 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  words  44  Ye  heard. * 
or  44  Ye  hare  heard  that  the  Antichrist  comcth  *' 
The  verb  fpxtroi  here  employed  has  a  special 
reference,  as  used  in  Scripture,  to  the  first  and 
second  Advents  of  our  Lord.    Those  whom  St. 
John  was  addressing  had  been  taught  that, 
Christ  was  to  come  (fpx«TCU)>  80  the  Antichrist 
was  to  come  likewise.    The  rest  of  the  passag: 
in  St.  John  appears  to  be  rather  a  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anthhrist 
than  a  formal  statement  of  it.    He  warns  hi> 
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TO-lers  that  the  spirit  of  the  Antichrist  could  • 
*n»t  even  then,  though  the  coming  of  the  Anti- 
christ himself  was  future,  and  that  all  who 
>leni«l  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship  of  Jesus 
w<n?  Antichrists,  as  being  types  of  the  final 
Antichrist  who  was  to  com  i'.  The  teaching  of 
St.  John's  Epistles  therefore  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  type,  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Simon  Magus,  ! 
cstd  those  Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship, 
.  nd  all  subsequent  heretics  who  should  deny  it, 
r.-re  Antichrists,  as  being  wanting  in  that 
■iirine  principle  of  love  which  he  has  declared  to 
the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  points  on 
:•■»  the  final  appearance  of  the  Antichrist  that 
•.ras  "to  come  "  in  the  last  times,  according  as 
i. -.ey  had  been  orally  taught,  who  would  be  the 
utit'/i*  of  these  his  forerunners  and  servants. 

III.  The  Adversary  of  God  of  St.  PavTs 
F.jdttits. — St.  Paul  does  not  employ  the  term 
Attkhrist,  but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  iden- 
trtVing  the  Adversary  (o  imuct'ififvoSj  2  Thess.  ii.  I 
+  )>A  God  with  the  Antichrist  who  was  "  to  come."  j 
Lke  St  John,  he  refers  to  his  oral  teaching  on  | 
the  subject ;  but  as  the  Thessalonians  appeared 
t.»  hare  forgotten  it  and  to  have  been  misled  by 
.-'-me  passages  in  his  previous  Epistle  to  them, 
hr  recapitulates  what  he  had  taught  them. 
Uit  St.  John,  he  tells  them  that  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist  or  Antichristianism,  called  by  him 
"the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was  already  work- 
up: bat  Antichrist  himself  he  characterizes  as 
'•the  Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdition," 
•■•■fee  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  God,"  " the 
<n*  who  lifts  himself  above  all  objects  of  wor- 
-Hij. ;  "  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  be 
.^v^Hd  ia  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to 
ni>  appearance  should  have  been  taken  away, 
ici  until  there  should  have  occurred  an 
M-ixrTaffia. 

From  St  John  and  St.  Paul  together  we  learn 
0)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come:  (2)  that 
h-  should  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to 
hi*  corning  was  removed  :  (3)  nor  till  after  the 
-rurrence  of  the   kwwrraaia:   (4)  that  his  , 
•^aracterijtics  would  be  (a)  ojien  opposition  to 
and  religion ;  (£)  a  claim  to  the  incommu- 
nicable attributes  of  God  ;  (7)  iniquity,  sin,  and 
iiwleisness ;  (3)  a  power  of  working  lying 
nancies ;  («)  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling  ' 
f.-tls:  (5)  that  he  would  be  actuated  by  Satan: 
<lj  that  his  spirit  was  already  at  work  manifest-  | 
idc  it'elf  partially,  incompletely,  and  typically, 
i"  the  teachers  of  infidelity  and  immorality 
^:»ady  abounding  in  the  Church. 

IV.  The  fierce-countenanced  King  of  Daniel. —  1 
T.-u  passage  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  : 
jr.marily  applicable  to  Antiochus  hpiphanes. 
Astiochus  Epiphanes  is  recognised  as  the  chief 

i  r-utypc  of  the  Antichrist.  The  prophecy  may 
t  mfore  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the 
Ar.tichrist  The  point  is  fairlv  argued  bv  St. 
i' tjyifr ; — **  Down  to  this  point  (Dan.  xi."  21) 
;  t  historical  order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no 
■i^r-nce  between  Porphvry  and  our  own  inter- 
iors. But  all  that  follows  down  to  the  end 
•f  the  hook  he  applies  personally  to  Antiochus 
isiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus,  and  son  of 
Atti^hus  the  Great;  for,  after  Seleucus,  he 
r;->;n*i  eleven  years  in  Syria,  and  possessed 
-'-Uea;  and  in  his  reign  there  occurred  the 
ution  about  the  Law  of  God.  and  the  wars 
J-  tj-  iUecabees.    Put  our  people  consider  all 


these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist,  who  is 
to  come  in  the  last  time.  ...  It  is  the  custom  of 
Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types  the  reality 
of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same  way  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72nd  Psalm, 
which  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and  yet 
all  that  is  there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  Solo- 
mon. But  in  part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and 
image  of  the  truth,  these  things  are  foretold  of 
Solomon,  to  be  more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  As,  then,  in  Solomon  and 
other  saints  the  Saviour  has  types  of  His  coming, 
so  Antichrist  is  rightly  believed  to  have  for  his 
type  that  wicked  king  Antiochus,  who  perse- 
cuted the  saints  and  defiled  the  Temple  "  (S. 
Hieron.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  523,  Col.  Agr.  DJD5  ; 
torn.  iii.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704). 

V.  The  Little  Horn  of  Daniel. — Hitherto  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom 
or  a  polity.  This  is  evident  from  St.  John':, 
words,  and  still  more  evident  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians.  The  words  used  by  St. 
Paul  could  not  well  have  been  more  emphatic, 
had  he  studiously  made  use  of  them  in  order  t<> 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  polity.  "The  Man  of 
Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdition,"  "the'  one  who 
opposeth  himself  to  God,"  "the  oue  whoexaltetli 
himself  above  (R.  V.  'against')  God,"  the  one 
"setting  himself  forth  as  God"  (R.  V.),  "the 
lawless  one  .  .  .  whose  coming  is  according  to  the 
working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders  "  (R.  V.) :  if  words  have  a  mean- 
ing, thi?se  words  designate  an  individual.  lint 
when  we  come  to  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Litt  le 
Horn  this  i<  all  changed.  We  there  read  of  four 
beasts,  which  are  explained  as  four  kings,  by 
which  expression  is  meant  four  kingdoms  or 
empires.  These  kingdoms,  represented  by  the 
four  beasts,  are  [according  to  the  traditional 
opinion]  the  Assyrian  empire,  the  Persian  empire, 
the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Roman  empire  is  described  as  breaking 
up  into  ten  kingdoms,  amongst  which  there 
grows  up  another  kingdom  which  gets  the 
mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of  them  (three  out 
often).  This  kingdom,  or  polity,  is  the  litt lt- 
horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  before  which  three  of 
the  first  ten  horns  arc  plucked  up.  If  the  four 
"  kings  "  (vii.  17)  represented  by  the  four  beasts 
are  really  empires,  if  the  ten  "kings"  (vii.  24) 
arc  monarchies  or  nationalities,  then  the  other 
"  king  "  who  rises  after  them  is,  in  like  manner, 
not  an  individual  but  a  polity.  It  follows  that 
the  "  Little  Horn  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  Antichrist  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul. 
The  former  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  indi- 
vidual. 

VI.  The  Apocalyptic  Beast  of  St.  John. — A 
further  consequence  follows.  For  the  first  Beast 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  clearly  identical  with  the 
Little  Horn  of  Daniel.  The  Beast  whose  power 
is  absorbed  into  the  Little  Horn  has  ten  hortis 
(Dan.  vii.  7)  and  rises  from  the  sea  (Dan.  vii.  3): 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast  has  ten  horns  (Rev.  xiii. 
1)  and  rises  from  the  sea  (ibid.).  The  Little 
Horn  has  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  (Dan. 
vii.  8,  11,  2u):  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  The 
Little  Horn  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
prevails  (Dan.  vii.  21):  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
makes  war  with  the  saints,  and  overcomes  them 
(Rev.  xiii.  7).    The  Little  Horn  speaks  great 
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words  against  the  Most  High  (Dan.  vii.  2.">) :  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  his  mouth  in  blasphemy 
against  God  (Kev.  xiii.  6).  The  Little  Horn 
wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  (Dan.  vii. 
25):  the  woman  who  rides  on,  i.e.  directs,  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
saints  (Kev.  xvii.  6).  The  j>ersecution  of  the 
Little  Horn  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  times,  i.e.  three  and  a  half  times  or 
years  (Dan.  vii.  25) :  power  is  given  to  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  for  forty-two  months,  i.e. 
three  and  a  half  times  or  years  (Kev.  xiii.  6). 
These  and  other  parallelisms  cannot  lm  acci-  . 
dental.  Whatever  was  meant  by  Daniel's  Little 
Horn  must  also  be  meant  by  St.  John's  Beast. 
Therefore  St.  John's  First  Beast  is  not  the  Anti- 
christ. It  is  not  an  individual  like  the  Anti- 
christ of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  but 
a  polity  like  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel. 

But,  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
nnd  it  has  been  always  recognised,  that  the 
Antichrist  of  the  Epistles  nnd  the  Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse  have  some  relation  to  each  other. 
What  is  this  relation  ?  and  in  what  relation  to 
both  does  the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast, called  the 
False  Prophet,  stand  ?  To  answer  this  question 
we  must  examine  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Shortly  stated,  it  is,  so  far  as  concerns  our 
present  purpose,  as  follows.  The  Church  is 
represented  (Rev.  xii.  5)  as  a  woman  bringing 
forth  "  a  son,  a  man-child,"  who  is  "  caught  up 
unto  God  and  unto  His  throne  "  from  the  dragon 
that  had  desired  to  devour  him.  Repelled  by 
Christ's  angelic  guards  (re.  7-10),  the  dragon 
persecutes  the  woman,  so  that  she  is  compelled 
to  fly  from  him  into  the  wilderness,  where  she 
remains  for  1260  days,  or  three  and  a  half  times 
(pp.  13,  14).  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  destroy 
the  woman,  as  he  had  been  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempt against  Christ,  the  dragon  sets  himself 
to  make  war  with  "  the  rest  of  her  seed," 
that  is,  the  brethren  of  Christ,  "  which 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  hold  the 
testimony  of  Jesus"  (r.  17,  K.  V.).  At  this 
time  the*  Beast  arises  from  the  sea,  and  Satan 
gives  to  him  his  power,  and  his  seat,  and  great 
authority.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
the  Beast  prevails  is  three  and  a  half  times,  the 
same  period  as  that  during  which  the  sufferings 
and  trials  of  the  woman  last.  During  a  certain 
part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  Beast 
takes  upon  its  back,  as  its  guide  and  ruler,  a 
woman  named  "  Mystery,  Babylon  the  great, 
the  mother  of  the  harlots  and  of  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth,"  by  whom,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained, is  figured  uthat  great  city  which 
reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (xvii.  18, 
R.  V.)  from  her  seven  hills  (xvii.  9).  After 
a  time  Babylon  the  great  falls  (ch.  xviii.),  but 
the  Beast  on  whom  she  had  ridden  still  survives, 
joins  with  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  a  final 
desperate  conflict  with  Christ,  and,  being  taken, 
is  cast  into  the  lake  of  tire  (xix.  19-21). 

Can  we  harmonize  this  picture  with  the  pre- 
diction of  St.  Paul,  always  recollecting  that  his 
Man  of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Beast  is  a  polity  ? 

As  we  have  here  reached  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  con- 
ception of  the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  the 
inspired  writers,  we  shall  now  turn  from  the 
text  of  Scripture  to  the  comments  of  annotators 


and  essayists  to  see  what  assistance  we  can 
derive  from  them.  We  shall  then  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  scriptural  passages  at  the 
point  at  which  wc  now  leave  them.  We  fhail 
classify  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  on 
the  Antichrist  according  as  he  is  regarded  as  an 
individual,  or  as  a  polity,  or  ns  a  principle.  Tne 
individualists,  again,  must  be  subdivided,  accord- 
ing as  they  represent  him  as  one  to  come  or  as 
one  already  come.  We  have,  therefore,  fcur 
classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist :— (1)  those 
who  regard  him  as  an  individual  vet  future; 
(•J)  those  who  regard  him  as  a  polity  uow 
present ;  (3)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual already  passed  away  ;  (4)  those  who  con- 
sider that  nothing  is  meant  beyond  antichrirtian 
and  lawless  principle,  not  embodied  either  in  an 
individual  or  in  a  special  polity. 

1.  The  first  opinion  held  in  the  Church  w« 
that  the  Antichrist  was  a  real  person  who 
would  appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  hu 
appearance  was  come.   The  only  point  on  whica 
any  question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  k  a 
man  armed  with  Satanic  powers  or  Satan  him- 
self.   That  he  would  be  n  man  armed  with 
Satanic  powers  was  the  opinion  of  Justin  Martrr, 
A.D.  108  {Dial.  371,  20,  21  ;  Thirlbii,  1722)  ;"of 
Irenacus,  A.D.  140  {Op.  v.  25,  437;  Grabii, 
1702) ;  of  Tertullian,  A.D.  150  {De  Res.  Cm. 
c.  24 ;  Apol.  c.  32) ;  of  Origen,  A.D.  184  (Op.  i. 
667;  Delarue,    1733);  of  his  contemporary, 
Hippolytus(if  the  treatise  De  Antichrixto  be  his; 
Hamburgi,  1716)  ;  of  Cyprian,  A.D.  250  (Ep.  hi; 
Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);*  of  Victorinus,  A.D.  270 
{Bibl.  Pair.  Magna,  iii.  p.   136 ;  Col.  Agrip. 
1618);  of  Lactantius,  a.d.  300  (Dir.  Inst.  vii. 
17);  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  315  (CaUch. 
xv.  4);  of  Jerome,  A.D.  330 (Op.  iv.  pars  i.  205; 
Parisiis,  1693);  of  Chrysostom,  A.D.  347  (Cam. 
in  2  Thess.) ;   of  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  A.D.  350 
(Cotnm,  in  Matt.)',  of  Augustine,  A.D.  354  (/*■ 
Civit.  Dei,   xx.    19);   of  Ambrose,  A.D. 
{Comm.  in  Luc.).    The  authors  of  the  Sibylla* 
Oracles,  A.D.  150,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions, Celsus  (see  Orig.    c.    Cels.  lib.  ri  ). 
Ephrem  Syrus,  A.D.  370,  Theodoret,  A.D.  430, 
nnd  a  few  other  writers  seem  to  have  rejpmW 
the  Antichrist  as  Satan  himself  rather  than  a 
his  minister  or  an  emanation  from  him.  Bat 
they  may,  perhaps,  nave  meant  no  more  than  to 
express  the  identity  of  his  character  and  hi* 
I>ower  with  that  of  Satan.    Each  of  the  writers 
to  whom  we  have  referred  gives  his  own  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  some  particulars  which 
I  may  be  expected  in  the  Antichrist  ,  whilst  they  ail 
agree  in  representing  him  as  a  person  about  to 
come  shortly  before  the  glorious  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  to  be  destroyed  by  His  Presence. 
Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  him  as  the  man  of  the 
apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the  persecution! 
which  he  would  cause.    Irenaeus  describes  him 
as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  himself;  *» 
having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem  ;  as  identical  with 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c.  28) ;  as  foreshadowed 
by  the  unjust  judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
"  should  come  in  his  own  name ;  "  nnd  as  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  30).  Tertullim 
identifies  him  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him 
{  to  be  about  to  arise  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (De  lies.  Corn.  c.  25).    Origen  describe* 
him  in  Eastern  phrase  as  the  child  of  the 
|  and  the  counterpart  of  Christ.  Hippolyta* 
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ui  ierstands  the  Roman  empire  to  be  represented 
i.-y  '.he  Apocalyptic  Beast,  ami  the  Antichrist  by 
: at  raise  Prophet  who  would  restore  the 
uoccdwi  Beast  by  his  craft  au<l  by  the  wisdom 
.  f  aii  laws.  Cyprian  sees  him  typiried  in 
A  iti-chus  Lpiphanes  {Exhort,  ad  Mart.  c.  11). 
V;»ioriaui,  with  several  others — misunderstand- 
:z:  Si.  Paul's  expression  that  the  mystery  of 
i acuity  was  in  his  day  working — supposes  that 
ti.e  Antichrist  will  be  a  revivified  Nero — an 
i  4i  t.iken  np  and  enlarged  upon  in  modern 
:.pj*t;  Lactantius,  that  he  will  be  a  king  of 

>  :ia,  born  of  an  evil  spirit;  Cyril,  that  he  will 
•  a  magician,  who  by  his  arts  will  get  the 
niitery  of  the  Rotnau  empire.  Jerome  describes 
--i:n  as  the  son  of  the  Devil  sitting  in  the 

birth  as  though  he  were  the  Son  of  God; 

;.rysostom,  as  kvriQ(6t  tij  sitting  in  the 
Temple  of  God,  that  is,  in  all  the  Churches,  not 
::-relv  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;  St.  Au- 
v'u-tine,  as  the  adversary  holding  power  for 
t.iree  and  a  half  years — the  Beast,  perhaps,  re- 
[  refuting  Satan's  empire.  The  primitive  belief 
tuav  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Jerome. 
In  his  Commentary  on  Daniel  he  writes :  "  Let 
u>  say  that  which  all  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
nin.i.'d  down,  viz.  that  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
wh*n  the  Roman  empire  is  to  be  destroyed, 
tr.M-e  will  be  ten  kings  who  will  divide  the 
koman  world  amongst  them;  and  there  will 
in*  an  eleventh  little  king,  who  will  subdue 
tare*  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  the  king  of 
tjjypt,  of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall 
hrreat'ter  show.  And  on  these  having  been 
■Lin,  the  seven  other  kings  will  also  submit. 
'  Ami  behold,'  he  says,  4  in  the  ram  were  the 
»jes  of  a  man.'  This  is  that  we  may  not  suj>- 
him  to  be  a  devil  or  a  demon,  as  some  have 
taught,  but  a  man  in  whom  Satan  will  dwell 
utterly  and  bodily.  *  And  a  mouth  speaking 
»-at  things,'  for  he  is  '  the  man  of  sin,  the  son 

>  f  perdition,  who  sitteth  in  the  Temple  of  God, 
making  himself  as  God'"  (Op.  vol.  iv.  p.  511  ; 
<.'«».'.  A  grip.  1616).  In  his  Comment,  on  Dan. 
\k,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algasia's  eleventh  ques- 
■;'»n,  he  works  out  the  same  view  in  greater 
.-  tail.  The  same  line  of  interpretation  con- 
"  n  j?d.  Andreas  of  Caesarea,  A.D.  550,  explains 
mm  to  be  a  king  actuated  by  Satan,  who  will 

-unite  the  old  Roman  empire  and  reign  at 
Vrosalem  (in  Apoc.  c.  xiii.) ;  Arethas,  A.D.  650, 
»  a  king  of  the  Romans  who  will  reign  over 
'h*  Saraceus  in  Bagdad  (in  Apoc.  c  xiii.);  John 
ihunascene,  A.D.  800,    repeats  the  primitive 
-lief  (Orth.  Fxi.  1.  iv.  a  26);  Adso,  a.d.  950, 
^t>  that  a  Frank  king  will  reunite  the  Roman 
'wpire,  and  that  he  will  abdicate  on  Mount 
'Hiret.  and  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  his  king- 
■intn,  the  Antichrist  will  be  revealed.   The  same 
writer  supposes  that  he  will  be  born  in  Babylon, 
V>at  he  will  be  educated  at  Bcthsaida'  and 
1  v-rozia,  and  that  he  will  proclaim  himself  the 
•Va  of  God  at  Jerusalem  (Tract,  in  Antichr. 
'-(M  AvtjHst.  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  454;  Paris, 
^  >7).   Theophylact,  A.D.  1070,  speaks  of  him 
»  \  man  who  will  carry  Satan  about  with  him. 
Ubrrt  the  Great,  Cardinal  Hugo,  and  Alexander 
•>  Hales  repeat  the  received  tradition  in  the 
i'Hh  century.    So  also  Thomas  Aquinas,  a.d. 
l^Xwho  recurs  to  the  tradition  with  regard 
thr  birth  of  Antichrist  at  Babylon,  saying 
he  will  be  instructed  in  the  Magian  philo- 
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'  sophy.  and  that  his  doctrine  and  miracles  will 
be  a  parody  on  those  of  the  Lamb.  The  re- 
ceived opinion  of  the  12th  century  is  brought 
before  us  in  a  striking  and  dramatic  manner  at 
the  interview  between  King  Richard  I.  and  the 
Abbot  Joachim  at  Messina,  as  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  "  I  thought,"  said 
the  king.  u  that  Antichrist  would  be  bom  in 
Antioch  or  in  Babylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  ; 
and  would  reign  in  the  Temple  of  the  I-ord  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  would  walk  in  that  land  in 
which  Christ  walked  ;  and  would  reign  in  it  for 
three  years  and  a  half;  and  would  dispute 
against  Klijah  and  Knoch,  and  would  kill  them  ; 
,  ami  would  afterwards  die  ;  and  that  after  his 
death  God  would  give  sixty  days  of  repentauce, 
I  in  which  those  might  repent  which  should 
|  have  erred  from  the  way  of  truth,  and  have 
!  been  seduced  by  the  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
his  false  prophets."  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  defended  by  the  archbishops  of  Rouen 
and  Auxerre  and  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonnc, 
who  were  present  at  the  interview :  but  it  was 
not  Joachim's  opinion.  He  maintained  the 
seven  heads  of  the  Beast  to  be  Herod,  Xero, 
Constautius,  Mahomet,  Melscmut,  who  were 
past  ;  Saladin,  who  was  then  living;  and  Anti- 
christ, who  was  shortly  to  come,  being  already 
born  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  about  to  be 
elevated  to  the  Apostolic  See  (Roger  de  Hove- 
den  in  Richard  /.,  anno  1190)/  In  his  own 
work  on  the  Apocalypse  Joachim  speaks  of  the 
second  Apocalyptic  beast  as  being  governed  by 
"  some  great  prelate  who  will  be  like  Simon 
Magus,  and  as  it  were  universal  pontiff  through- 
out the  world,  and  be  that  very  Antichrist  of 
whom  St.  Paul  speaks."  These  are  very  notice- 
able words.  Gregory  I.  had  long  since  (a.d. 
590)  declared  that  any  man  who  held  the 
power  which  the  popes  of  Rome  soon  after 
his  time  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves  as 
Universal  Bishops  of  the  Church,  would  be  the 
precursor  of  Antichrist.  Arnulphus,  bishop  of 
Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbcrt),  in  an  invective 
against  John  XV.  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  A.D. 
991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puffed  up  with  know- 
ledge, he  was  Antichrist — if  destitute  both  of 
charity  and  of  knowledge,  he  was  a  lifeless 
stone  (Mansi,  torn.  ix.  p.  132;  Ven.  1774);  but 
Joachim  is  the  first  to  suggest,  not  that  such 
and  such  a  pontiff  was  Antichrist,  but  that  the 
Antichrist  would  be  a  Universalis  Pontifex,  and 
that  he  would  occupy  the  Apostolic  See.  Still, 
however,  we  have  no  hint  of  an  order  or  succes- 
sion of  men  being  the  Antichrist.  It  is  an 
actual  living  individual  man  that  Joachim  con- 
templates. 

The  master  had  said  that  a  Pope  would  be 
the  Antichrist ;  his  followers  began  to  whisper 
that  it  was  the  Pope.  Amalric,  professor  of 
logic  and  theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  nppears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
have  put  forth  the  idea.  It  was  taken  up  bv 
three  different  classes :  by  the  moralists,  who 
were  scandalized  at  the  laxity  of  the  Papal 
Court  ;  by  the  Imperialists,  in  their  temporal 


•  The  Bollandtsts  regard  the  story  of  this  Interview 
as  an  invention.  "But  this,"  says  BiBhop  Stubl*,  "te 
extremely  improbable."  .See  ChronicU  of  Roger  de 
Jlowden,  vol.  Ui.  p.  76,  cd.  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
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struggle  with  the  Papacy;  and,  perhaps  inde- 
pendently, by  the  Waldenses  and  their  followers 
in  their  spiritual  struggle.  Of  the  first  class 
we  may  find  examples  in  the  Franciscan  enthu- 
siasts Peter  John  of  Olivi,  Telesphorus,  Uber- 
tinns,  and  John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic 
Antichrist  at  Rome,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
real  Antichrist  in  the  future  ;  and  again  in  such 
men  as  Grossetete,  whom  we  find  asking,  as  in 
despair,  whether  the  name  of  Antichrist  has  not 
been  earned  by  the  Pope  (Matt.  Par.  in  An. 
1253,  p.  871,  1640).  Of  the  second  class  we 
may  take  F.berhard,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  as 
a  specimen,  who  denounces  Hildebrand  as 
"  having,  in  the  name  of  religion,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  170 
years  ago."  He  can  even  name  the  ten  horns. 
They  are  the  "  Turks,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Afri- 
cans, Spaniards,  French.  English,  Germans, 
Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy  the 
provinces  of  Home  ;  and  a  little  horn  has  grown 
up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  speaking  great  things, 
which  is  reducing  three  of  these  kingdoms — 

1.  e.  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany — to  subserviency, 
is  persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
•of  God  with  intolerable  opposition,  is  confound- 
ing things  human  and  divine,  and  is  attempt- 
ing things  unutterable,  execrable  "  (Aventinus, 
Annal.  Jhiorum,  p.  651 ;  Lips.  1710).  The  Wal- 
denses  eagerly  grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and 
from  that  time  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 
Thus  we  slide  from  the  individualist  view, 
which  was  held  unanimously  in  the  Church  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to  the  notion  of  a 
polity,  or  a  succession  of  rulers  of  a  polity,  that 
polity  being  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  hitherto 
received  opinion  now  vanishes,  and  does  not 
appear  again  until  the  excesses  and  extrava- 
gances of  the  new  opinion  produced  a  reaction 
against  itself. 

2.  The  Waldenses  did  not  deny  that  an  indi- 
vidual and  personal  Antichrist  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  future,  but  they  recognised  many  Anti- 
christs, and  by  t  he  end  of  the  14th  century  they 
had  learnt  to  identify  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the 
Fourth  Beast,  the  Harlot,  and  the  Man  of  Sin, 
with  the  system  of  Popery.6  In  1383  Wickliffe 
wrote  his  treatise  On  Christ  and  His  Adversary 
Antichrist  (De  Christo  et  sho  adversario  Anti- 
christo),  in  which  he  identifies  the  Pope  with 
Antichrist  for  twelve  reasons,  most  of  which  are 
•applicable  not  only  to  the  individual  Pope  with 
whom  he  was  at  strife,  but  to  the  Pope  as 
such.  They  are  as  follows: — 1.  Christ  is  the 
Truth,  the  Pope  is  the  principle  of  Falsehood  ; 

2.  Christ  was  poor,  the  Pope   is    rolling  in 


h  "  E  esAor  mot  avis*,  cant  venre  1'  Antcxrist, 
<iue  nos  non  crcan,  ni  a  son  fait,  ni  a  son  dtt : 
Car,  segont  1'  cscriptura,son  ara  fait  moti  Antexrist ; 
Car  Antexrist  son  tuit  aqullh  que  contrartan  a  Xrist." 
—La  XoUa  Jjtyezon,  L  456.  It  was  long  thought  that  this 
treatise  was  of  the  12th  century,  owing  to  its  containing 
two  lines  which  seemed  to  run  as  follows  :— 

"  Ben  ha  mil  e  cent  an  compll  entierament 
Que  fo  scrlpta  lora.  Car  son  al  derier  temp." 
'•  A  thousand  and  a  hundred  year*  are  already  quite  run 
out 

Since  these  words  were  written ,  •  It  is  the  last  time.' " 
Mr.  nradahaw,  late  Librarian  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library,  discovered  by  help  ora  magnlfying-glass 
that  the  right  reading  was  "  a  thousand  and  Tour  hundred 

years." 


wealth;  3.  Christ  was  meek,  the  Pope  it  proud ; 
4.  Christ  forbade  adding  to  His  Law,  the  Pop.- 
adds  cruel  laws ;  5.  Christ  commanded  to  e  ■ 
about  and  preach,  the  Pope  sits  in  his  palace; 

!  6.  Christ  despised  secular  power,  the  Pope  weks 
it;  7.  Christ  submitted  to  Caesar,  the  IV,.- 

!  has   stolen   away   half  the   Roman  Lmpir> . 

8.  Christ  had  twelve  simple  disciples,  the  \\<\- 
has  more  than   twelve  ambitious  cardiuL-; 

9.  Christ  forbade  to  strike  with  the  sword,  th- 
Pope  gets  up  wars;  10.  Christ  confined  Him*!: 

1  to  Judaea,  the  Pope   intrudes  wherever  gain 
,  calls  him;  11.  Christ  was  humble,  the  Pope  u 
full  of  pomp;  12.  Christ  sought  not  fame  <r 
gold,  the  Pope  seeks  both.   Huss(Z)f  AnfiVAruf 
et  memhrorum  ejus  anatomic,  and  Sermona  <i 
Antichristo)  held  similar  language.  Lord  Cobban 
declared  at  his  trial  that  the  Pope  was  Anti- 
christ's head.    Walter  Brute,  brought  before  tfc< 
Bishop's  Court  at  Hereford  at  the  end  of  xh 
14th  century,  pronounced  the  AntichrUt  to  If 
"the  high  Bishop  of  Home  calling  himself G»f- 
servant  and  Christ's  chief  vicar  in  this  work*1 
(Foxe,  iii.  p.  131 ;  Lond.  1844).    Thus  we  rea' i 
the  Reformation.     Walter  Brute  (A.D.  1593). 
Bullinger  (1504),  Chvtraens  (1571),  Aretius 
(1573),  Foxe(1586),  Napier (1593),  Mede (163a 
Jurieu  (1685),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cunningham* 
(1813),  Faber  (1814),  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha^*:- 
I  shon  (1843),  identify  the  FnUe  Prophet,  or  Seeota 
1  Apocalyptic  Beast,  with  Antichrist  and  with 
|  the  Papacy  ;  Marlorat  (a.D.  1574),  Kine  James  I 
(1603),  Iiaubur  (1720),  Galloway  (1802),  tv 
First  Apocalvptic  Beast ;  Brightman  (a.D.  1600:. 
Parens  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  Gill  (1775;. 
Bachmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Crolv  (182?  . 
Fysh  (1837),  Elliott  (1844),  both  the  Bear 
That  the  Pope  and  his  system  are  Antichrist, 
was  taught  by  Luther,  Calvin.  Zwingle,  Melasr- 
thon,  Bucer,  Beza,  Calixtus,  Bengel,  Michael, 
and  by  almost  all  Protestant  writers  on  'M 
Continent.    Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  th* 
part  of  English  theologians  to  seize  the  san* 
weapon  of  offence.    Bp.  Bale  (a.D.  1491),  Ik*  « 
Luther,  Bucer,  and  Melancthon,  pronounces  uV 
Pope  in  Europe  and  Mahomet  in  Africa  to  1- 
Antichrist.   The  Pope  is  Antichrist,  say  Cranmtr 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  46;  Cainb.  1844),  Latimer 
(Works,  vol.  i.  p.  149;  Camb.  1844), 
( Works,  p.  53;  Camb.  1841),  Hooper  (H'c-rt  . 
vol.  ii.  p.  44;  Camb.  1852),  Hutchinson  (  WVt, 
p.  304;  Camb.  1842),  Tvndale  (Work,  vol.  i 
p.  147;  Camb.  1848),  Sandvs  (  Works,  p.  H 
Camb.  1841).  Phil  pot  (Works,  p.  152;  Caol. 
1842),  Jewell  (Works,  vol.  i.   p.  109;  Camb. 
1845),  Rogers  (Works,  p.  182;  Camb.  18M). 
Fulke  ( Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  269 ;  Camb. 
Bradford  (  Worfo,  p.  435  ;  Camb.  1848).   Nor  b 
the  opinion   confined   to  these  16th  century 
divines,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  bw-i 
specially  incensed  against  Poperv.    King  Janif- 
held  it  (Apol.  pro  Juram.  Fidel.;  Lond.  1609) v 
strongly  as  Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Jewell.  Lett' 
to  Bullitig.  May  22,  1559,  Zurich  Uttert,  Ku* 
Series,  p.  33,  Camb.  1842);  and  the  theologian- 
of  the  17th  century  did  not  repudiate  it,  thoucn 
they  less  and  less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struct- 
came  to  be  with  Puritanism  in  place  of  Popery 
Bp.  Andrewes  maintains  it  as  a  probable  con- 
clusion from  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonian- 
(Resp.  ad  Jiellnrm.  p.  304;  Oxon.  1851);  but  b 
carefully  explains  that  King  James,  whom  h> 
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defending,  had  expressed  his  private 
tpinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church,  on  the 
subject  (ih.  p.  23).  Bramhall  introduces  limita- 
tion* »n<J  distinctions  (  Works,  iii.  p.  520  ;  Oxf. 
l*lb);  significantly  suggests  that  there  are 
mrks  of  Antichrist  which  apply  to  the  General 
Av*mbly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  much  as  to 
the  Pope  or  to  the  Turk  (ib.  iii.  287);  and 
Jo  .lines  to  make  the  Church  of  England  respon- 
sible for  what  individual  preachers  or  writers 
run!  said  on  the  subject  in  moments  of  exaspera- 
t>n  (v.:  ii.  582).  From  this  time  forward  the 
Pipal-Antichrist  theory  U  seldom  found  in 
theologians  of  name  in  the  English  Church,  nor 
indeed  in  the  16th  century  does  it  seem  to  have 
Us<n  root  in  England.  Hard  names  were 
Landird  about;  and  the  hardest  of  all  being 
Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.  But  the  idea 
.  t  the  Pope  being  Antichrist  was  not  the  main 
lira  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  it 
erer  applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or 
Archiepiscopal,  but  solely  in  his  distinctively 
Papal,  character.  But  though  the  sober  and 
Earned  divines  of  the  17th  century  for  the  most 
{art  gave  up  this  application  of  the  term,  it  was 
itjiist*  !  upon  by  a  string  of  writers  who  added 
nothing  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  but 
f  vind  each  the  creation  of  his  own  brain  in  the 
sacred  Book  of  the  Revelation,  grouping  history 
in  any  arbitrary  manner  that  they  chose  around 
the  central  figure  of  the  Papal  Antichrist. 

3.  A  reaction  followed.  Some  returned  to 
the  ancient  idea  of  a  future  individual  Anti- 
christ, as  Ribera  (a.d.  1592),  Lacunza  or 
fcenezra  (a.d.  1810),  De  Burgh,  Samuel  Mait- 
land,  Newman  (  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  83), 
and  Charles  Maitland  {Prophetic  Interpretation). 
•  nhers  preferred  looking  upon  him  as  long  past, 
ard  fixed  upon  one  or  another  persecutor  or 
hert-siarch  as  the  man  in  whom  the  predictions 
.'^  to  Antichrist  found  their  fulfilment.  There 
j>*ms  to  be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  more  than 
1000  years  in  the  Church.  But  it  has  been 
taken  up  by  two  opposite  classes  of  expounders, 
— by  those  who  were  anxious  to  avert  the 
application  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies  from 
t  ie  Papacy,  by  showing  that  they  were  fulfilled 
t -fore  the  Papal  power  had  come  into  being ; 
\n  1  by  others,  who  were  disposed,  not 
indeed  to  deny  the  prophetic  import  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  to  confine  the  seer's  ken  within 
the  closest  and  narrowest  limits  that  were 
>  *«ble.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  taking  a 
n:ct  from  Victorinus,  seems  to  have  been  the 
rirst  (a.d.  1634)  to  have  suggested  that  the  ■ 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  i 
than  to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constan- 
tj^r.  This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotiua,  is 
r  iken  up  and  expounded  by  Bossuet,  Calmet,  De 
>.-jt-x,  Ejchborn,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
tiVk,  Mo?es  Stuart,  Davidson,  Renan,  Reuss,  &c. 
Ih-  peneral  view  of  the  school  is  that  the  Apo- 
^lyps*  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
■  rer  Judaism  in  the  first,  and  over  Heathenism 
i q  thi  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Mariana  sees 
Antichrist  in  Nero  ;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and 
Julian;  Grotius  in  Caligula;  Wetstein  in 
Titcs;  Hammond  in  Simon  Magus  (  Works,  vol.  iii. 
i  ^ Lond.  1031);  Whitby  in  the  Jews  (Comm. 
f  1.  ii.  p.  431 ;  Lond.  1700);  Le  Clerc  in  Simon, 
ofGiora,  a  leader  of  the  rebel  Jews;  Sch5tt- 
?-n  a  the  Pharisees;  Nossett  and  Krause  in 
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the  Jewish  zealots;  Hardouin  in  the  High  Priest 
Ananias;   F.  D.  Maurice  in  Vitellius  (On  the 
Apfxalypse,  Camb.    1860),   Renan   and  Reuss 
!  (adopting  the  Nero  fable)  in  Nero. 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard 
Satan  as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon 
the  Antichrist  as  an  evil  principle  "not  embodied 
either  in  a  person  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Koppe, 
Storr,  Nitzsch,  and  Pelt  (see  Alford,  Gk.  Test. 
iii.  69).  Westcott  also  considers  that  "the 
term  expresses  the  embodiment  of  a  principle, 
and  is  not  to  be  confined  to  one  person"  (The 
Epistks  of  S.  John,  ii.  22)  ;  "  the  personification 
of  the  principle  shown  in  different  Antichrists  " 
(ibid.  ii.  13). 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the 
opinions  of  the  commentators.  In  the  case  of 
prophecy,  partially  at  least  unfulfilled,  little  is 
to  be  expected.  Of  the  four  opinions  which  we 
have  exhibited,  the  last  is  in  accordance  neither 
with  St.  Paul  nor  St.  John,  for  St.  Paul  dis- 
tinctly describes  the  Adversary  as  being  a  man  ; 
St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming  of  Antichrist  in 
terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism  as  to  toi" 
&rTiXpi<rrov,  thereby  showing  that  Antichris- 
tianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third 
opinion  is  plainly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the 
persons  fixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  seve- 
rally passed  away,  but  Christ's  glorious  Presence, 
which  is  immediately  to  succeed  the  fall  of 
Antichrist,  has  not  yet  been  vouchsafed.  The 
majority  of  those  who  maintain  the  second 
opinion  are  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong  because 
they  represent  as  a  polity  what  St.  Paul  dis- 
tinctly describes  as  a  man.  The  majority  of 
those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in  like 
'  manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
represent  as  an  individual  what  the  Apocalypse 
demonstrably  pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are 
unable  to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one 
school  of  interpreters.  The  opinions  of  the  last 
two  of  the  four  schools  we  regard  as  erroneous : 
the  first  two  appear  to  contain  the  truth  be- 
tween them,  but  so  divided  as  to  be  untrue  in 
the  mouth  of  almost  any  individual  expositor  who 
has  entered  into  details.  We  return  to  Scripture. 

St.  Paul  says  (2  Thess.  ii.  3)  that  there  are 
two  things  which  are  to  precede  the  Day  of 
Christ,  the  kirocraala  and  the  revelation  of 
the  Adversary ;  he  docs  not  say  that  these 
two  things  are  contemporary:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  to 
be  a  succession  of  events.  First,  it  appears 
that  an  unnamed  and  to  us  unknown  obstacle 
has  to  be  removed :  then  was  to  follow  the 
"  Apostasy  ;  "  after  this,  the  Adversary  was  t.> 
arise,  and  then  was  to  come  his  destruction. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word  "apostasy," 
as  ordinarily  used,  does  not  give  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  rj  anoffraala.  The  A.  V.  has  most  cor- 
rectly rendered  the  original  by  "  falling  away," 
having  only  failed  of  entire  exactness  bv 
omitting  to  give  the  value  of  the  article, 
which  is  supplied  in  the  R.  V. — "  the  falling 
away."c  An  open  and  unblushing  denial 
and  rejection  of  all  belief,  which  is  implied 
in   our   "apostasy,"  is  not  implied   in  &*■<?- 


•  For  the  force  of  the  article,  sec  Bp.  Middleton  ad  / 
(Gk.  Art.  p.  3?2;Camb.  1833). 
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araala.    It    iue.ins  one  of  two    things :  (1) 
Political  defection  (Gen.  xiv.  4;  2  Chron.  xiii.  G ; 
Acts  v.  37) ;  (2)  Religious  defection  (Acts  xxi. 
21  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Hcb.  iii.  12).    The  first  is  the 
common  classical  use  of  the  word.    The  second 
is  more  usual  in  the  N.  T.    Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
seems  to  understand  the  word  rightly  when  he 
says  iu  reference  to  this  passage  :  Kvv  8i  ^crli' 
■h  airoarairta  •  hvtarvirav  ykp  ol  foUpwiroi  rf}s 
6p9rjs  trltrreus  .  .  .  aw«<rrn<rcw  ykp  oi  &vdponroi 
awb  Ttjs   AA7j0€»'os  .  .  .  AtJnj   rolvvv  i<rr\v  7) 
aTtHrraaia-  teal  fitWtt  irpwrSoKaaBeu  6  *xfy>°* 
<Cyril.  CaUch.    xv.    9,   Op.   p.   228;  Paris, 
1720).    And  St.  Ambrose,  "A  vera  religionc 
plerique  lupsi  errore  desciscent  "  (Comm.  in  Luc. 
xx.  20).    This  "  falling  away  "  implies  persons 
who  fall  away ;  the  airoaraala  consists  of  ix6- 
o-totoi.    Supposing  the  existence  of  an  organized 
religious  body,  some  of  whom  should  fall  away 
from  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so  falling  away 
would  be  iur6<rTaT<u,  though  still  formally  un- 
sevcred  from  the  religious  body  to  which  they 
belonged ;  and  the  religious  body  itself,  while 
from  one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  faithful  mem- 
bers it  would  retain  its  character  and  name  as  a 
religious  body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and 
in  respect  to  its  other  members  be  designated 
au  kwoaraaia.    It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious 
body  as  this  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the 
iwotrraaia  which  he  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians.*    In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
he  describes  this  religious  defection  by  some  of 
its  peculiar   characteristics.     44  In  the  latter 
times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith  (Airo- 
<rr4i<rovral  rifts  ttjj  in'<7T«a>j),  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils  ;  speaking 
lies  in  hypocrisy  ;  having  their  conscience  seared 
with  a  hot  iron ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  1-3, 
A.  V.).      In  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall 
tome.    For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own 
selves,  .  .  .  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  the  power  thereof.  .  .  .  Evil  men  and 
seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving 
and  being  deceived  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  1-13,  A.  V.).* 
It  has  been  usual,  as  we  have  seen,  to  identify 
the  First  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse  with  St. 
Paul's  Man  of  Sin.     It  is  impossible,  as  we 
have  said,  to  do  so.     But  it  i»  possible,  and 
more  than  possible,  to  identify  the  Beast  and 
the  cltootcktIcl.    Can  we  find  anything  which 

<i  "  It  Is  an  '  apostasy '  Indeed,  hut  the  same  Greek 
word  is  used  hi  Heb.  ill.  12  and  In  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  In 
neither  of  which  cases  will  it  suit  the  context  to  under- 
stand die  word  of  an  outward  leaving  of  the  Christian 
<Th»rch.  'Hie  person*  must  at  any  rate  have  been 
Christians,  or  they  could  not  be  apostates.  And  the 
apostasy  in  all  the  more  terrible  If,  while  the  form  of 
the  Church  in  kept  to,  there  Is  a  departure  from  the 
inward  spirit.  And  in  this  case  several  points  seem  to 
indicate  an  apostasy  within  the  Church  "  (Mason,  Ex- 
curtut  on  2  Ti.css.  ii.  3-12,  in  Elllcotfs  ,V.  T.  tbmm.). 

•  The  R.  V.  of  these  extracts  is  as  follows:— 
1  Tim.  Iv.  l.&c.  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  4c. 

"  In  later  timrs  some  I  "  In  the  last  days  grlev- 
sball  fall  away  from  the  I  ous  timet*  shall  come.  For 
faith,  pi  vine  ho«-d  to  M-duc-  men  shall  be  lovers  of  self, 
iug  spirit*  and  doctrines  of  ...  holding  a  form  of  god- 
deviU,  through  the  hypo-  lluess,  but  having  denied 
crisy  of  men  that  speak  the  power  thereof.  ...  Evil 
lies,  branded  in  lliHr  own  men  and  impostors,"  &c. 
conscience  as  with  a  hot 


will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both?  In  order 
to  be  the  antitype  of  St.  John's  Beast  it  nm  i 
be  a  polity,  arising,  not  immediately,  but 
shortly,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  gaining  great  influence  in  the  world, 
and  getting  the  mastery  over  a  certain  numUr 
of  those  nationalities  which  like  itself  grew  out 
of  that  empire  (Dan.  vii.  24).  It  must  last 
three  and  a  half  times ;  i.e.  nearly  twice  as  long; 
as  the  empire  of  Assyria,  of  Persia,  or  Grecix, 
to  which  only  two  times  seem  to  be  allotted 
(Dan.  vii.  12).  It  must  blaspheme  against  God; 
i.e.  it  must  arrogate  to  itself  or  claim  for 
creatures  the  honour  due  to  God  alone/  It 
must  be  an  object  of  wonder  and  worship  to  thv 
world  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  It  must  put  forward  un- 
blushing claims  on  behalf  of  itself,  and  be  full  o: 
its  own  perfections  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  At  a  certajn 
period  in  its  history  it  must  put  itself  under 
the  guidance  of  Rome  (Rev.  xviii.  3),  and  remain 
ruled  by  her  until  the  destruction  of  the  latttr 
(Rev.  xviii.  2) ;  its  own  existence  being  stiK 
prolonged  until  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory 
(Rev.  six.  20).  To  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
St.  Paul's  description,  its  essential  feature? 
must  be  a  falling  away  from  the  true  fcuta 
(2  Thess.  ii.  3;  1  Tim.  iv.  1),  and  it  must  1* 
further  characterized  by  the  specific  qualitit- 
already  transcribed  from  the  Epistles  t- 
Timothy. 

The  antitype  may  be  found,  it  has  been  held, 
in  the  corrupted  Church  of  Christ,  in  so  far 
it  was  corrupted.    According  to  this  view  the 
same  body,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  the  faith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  ia 
so  far  as  it  "  fell  away  "  from  God,  was  tie 
a-*o<rracla,  just  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  one* 
Sion  the  beloved  city,  and  Sodom  the  bloody 
city — the  Church  of  God  aud  the  Synagogue  «  i 
Satan.    On  this  theory  the  three  and  a  h  i: 
times  of  the  Beast's  continuance  (Rev.  xiii.  .H 
and  of  the  Bride's  suffering  in  the  wildenw- 
(Rev.  xii.  6),  would  necessarily  be  contermiuou.*. 
for  the  persecuted  and  the  persecutors  would  fc? 
the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful  members  of  the 
same  body.    These  times  would  have  cotnmenc*  1 
when  the  Church  lapsed  from  her  purity  an. I 
from  her  first  love  into  unfaithfulness  to  Goi, 
exhibited  especially  in  idolatry  and  creature- 
worship.    It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  religion^ 
defection  to  grow  up  by  degrees;  we  shoul* 
not  therefore  be  able  to  Iny  the  linger  on  ai  . 
special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  Cyril  o-" 
Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already  exist- 
ing in  his  time.     Having  quoted  2  Thess.  ii. 
3-10,  he  continues:  u  Thus  wrote  Paul,  and 
now   is  the  'falling  away'  (iiroo-Teuria),  for 
men   fell   away  (aWtmjo-eu')  from  the  rigbt 
faith.  .  .  .  This  then  is  the  dnWTaria,  and  t 
Enemy  has  soon  to  be  looked  for;  already  "n 

f  The  word  "  blasphemy  "  has  come  to  bear  a  seoatf  i 
ary  meaning,  which  it  does  not  bear  in  Scrtpe*in  . 
Schleusner  (t'n  t?oc.)  rightly  explains  it,  IHerrr  etfac,  - 
quibut  majtstat  Dei  violator.   The  Jews  accused  <y.  ~ 
Lord  of  blasphemy  because  He  claimed  divine  power  ai. '. 
the  divine  attributes  (Matt.  Lx.  2,  xxvi.  &t ;  Jotoi  x. 
33).   There  was  nothing  in  our  Lord's  words  wbicfc  i in- 
most bitter  malignity  could  have  called  blasphemous  i 
the  biter  sense  which  the  word  has  come  to  bear.     It  v- 
of  course  in  the  scriptural,  not  in  the  in<xbrn.  *en»-  tav. 
St.  John  attributes  blasphemy  to  the  Beast  (see  Worv.*- 
worth,  On  the  Apoealypie,  p.  52«). 
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has  begun  to  send  his  forerunners,  thnt  the 
prey  may  be  ready  for  him  at  his  coming."* 
As  time  went  on  in  the  centuries  succeeding 
Cyril,  the  iurwrraala  manifested  it-self  still 
more  clearly,  until  at  length  the  number  of 
the  itr6<rrarat  who  had  fallen  away  surpassed 
the  number  of  those  who  were  faithful  to  the 
primitive  faith.  When  this  had  occurred,  St. 
j'aul 's  "  falling  away  "  had  come,  and  St.  John's 
First  Beast  had  emerged  from  the  sea.  On 
the  same  principle  of  interpretation  the  after 
acquiescence  of  the  Church  in  the  Hildebran- 
June  theory  of  the  Roman  Supremacy  is  typi- 
fied by  the  Beast  taking  the  woman,  Babylon, 
who  represents  the  seven-hilled  city,  on  its 
bici  as  it*  guide  and  director.  From  the  12th 
to  the  16th  century,  and  partially  to  the 
present  day,  this  Hildebrandine  idea  has  reigned 
over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of  the 
corrupted  Church.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  rich 
*k ith  its  spiritual  wares,  is  according  to  this 
Tit-w  in  part  past,  in  part  future.  After  that 
fall  has  be*:n  fully  accomplished,  the  corrupted 
Church  will  still  subsist  down  to  the  day  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  when  the  three  and  a  half 
times— the  period  of  the  suffering  of  the  faithful 
Church — will  come  to  an  end  with  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  apostate  Church.b 

VII.  The  Apocalyptic  False  Propfiet. — There 
ii  a  second  Apocalvptic  Beast :  the  Beast  from 
the  Earth  (Rev.  xiii.  11),  or  the  False  Prophet 
(Rer.  xix.  20).  Can  we  identify  this  Beast 
either  with  the  individual  Adversary  predicted 
iv  St.  Paul,  or  with  a  corrupt  polity  such  as  has 
t^en  described  ?  We  were  compelled  to  regard 
the  First  Beast  as  a  polity  by  its  being  identical 
with  that  which  clearly  is  a  polity,  the  Little 
Horn  of  Daniel.  There  is  no  such  necessity  here, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  the  Second 
Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being 
described  under  a  similar  figure  to  that  by  which 
a  polity  had  been  just  previously  described. 
This  presumption  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  individualizing  title  of  the  False  Prophet 
which  he  bears  (Rev.  xvi.  1.1;  xix.  20).  His 
characteristics  are— (1)  "doing  great  wonders 
[R.  V.  "  signs so  that  he  maketh  fire  to 
cc*ne  down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
sight  of  men  "  (Rev.  xiii.  13).  This  power  of 
miracle-working,  we  should  note,  is  not  attri- 
buted by  St.  John  to  the  First  Beast ;  but  it  is 
■>ne  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paul's  Adversary, 
"  whose  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders"  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  (2)  "He  de- 
<eireta  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the 
meaa>  of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to 
'io  [R.  V.  "  by  reason  of  the  signs  which  it  was 
-jrrtn  him  to  do  "]  in  the  sight  of  the  Beast  " 
( Her.  xiii.  14).    "  He  wrought  miracles  [R.  V. 


*  Cateek.  xv.  9.  This  lecture  of  Cyril's  contains  a 
T"7  clear  statement  of  the  Patristic  view  of  the  Antl- 

-  The  only  other  interpretation  of  the  First  Beast  and 
fcabyfc*  that  deserves  notice  here  is  that  which  is  main- 
**tut&  with  considerable  learning  by  the  late  Archdeacon 
Ix.  *bo  ccrolders  the  First  Beast  to  represent  the 
v<i4-power.  the  constant  adversary  of  the  Church,  and 
B»brl«i  to  represent  the  World-city,  whether  that  be 
Btbykn  or  Koine,  or  any  other  city  which  concentrates 
a  *dt  the  power  of  the  world  at  any  particular  period 

t  fc**y  {Sptai<T>t  Commentary ;  Aew  Tat.,  vol.  iv., 


"  the  signs  "]  with  which  he  deceived  them  that 
had  received  the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  them 
that  worshipped  his  image  "  (Rev.  xix.  20).  In 
like  manner,  no  special  power  of  beguiling  is 
attributed  to  the  First  Beast ;  but  the  Adver- 
sary described  by  St.  Paul  is  possessed  of  "all 
deceivablencss  [R.  V.  "  deceit  "]  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish  [R.  V.  "  for  them 
that  are  perishing  "J,  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might 
be  saved  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  10).  (3)  He  has  horns 
like  a  lamb,  Le.  he  bears  an  outward  resem- 
blance to  the  Messiah  (Rev.  xiii.  11);  and  the 
Adversary  sits  in  the  Temple  of  God  show- 
ing himself  that  he  is  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 
(4)  His  title  is  The  False  Prophet,  6  Veuo'owpo- 
Qvttis  (Rev.  xvi.  13;  xix.  20);  and  our  Lord, 
Whom  Antichrist  counterfeits,  is  emphatically 
6  ZlpoQirrns.  The  *Vfv&owpo<t>fjTa.i  of  Matt.  xxiv. 
24  are  the  forerunners  of  6  Ytv6trrpo<p4rrnst  as 
John  the  Baptist  of  the  True  Prophet.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  if  the  Antichrist 
appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  it 
is  by  this  Second  Beast  or  the  False  Prophet 
that  he  is  represented.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows 
that  he  is  an  individual  person  who  will  at 
some  future  time  arise,  who  will  ally  himself 
with  the  corrupted  Church,  represent  himself 
as  her  minister  and  vindicator  (Rev.  xiii.  12), 
compel  men  by  violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her 
(xiii.  14),  breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying 
frame  by  his  use  of  the  secular  arm  in  her 
behalf  (xiii.  15),  forbidding  civil  rights  to  those 
who  renounce  her  authority  and  reject  her 
symbols  (xiii.  17),  and  putting  them  to  death 
by  the  sword  (xiii.  15),  while  personally  he  is 
an  atheistical  blasphemer  (1  John  ii.  22),  and 
sums  up  in  himself  the  evil  spirit  of  unbelief 
which  has  been  working  in  the  world  from  St. 
Paul's  days  to  his  (2  Thess.  ii.  7).  That  it  is 
possible  for  a  professed  unbeliever  and  atheist  to 
make  himself  the  champion  of  a  corrupt  system 
of  religion,  and  to  become  on  political  grounds 
as  violent  a  persecutor  in  its  behalf  as  the  most 
fanatical  bigot  could  be,  has  been  proved  by 
events  which  have  already  occurred,  and  which 
might  again  occur  on  a  more  gigantic  and 
terrible  scale.  The  Antichrist  would  thus  com- 
bine the  forces,  generally  and  happily  antago- 
nistic, of  Infidelity  and  Superstition.  In  this 
would  consist  the  special  horror  of  the  reign  of 
the  Antichrist.  Hence  also  the  special  surler- 
ings  of  the  faithful  believers  until  Christ  Him- 
self once  again  appeared  to  vindicate  the  cause 
of  Truth  and  Liberty  and  Religion.' 

The  sum  of  Scripture-teaching  with  regard  to 
the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows. 
Already  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  there  was 
the  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
nt  work.  It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes— 
in  the  Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  days,  in 


1  Archdeacon  Lee,  in  accordance  with  his  system  of 
interpretation,  understands  the  unsanctifled  intellect  of 
the  world  to  be  symbolized  by  the  Second  Beast.  *'  The 
First  Beast  is  a  material  political  world-power;  the 
Second  Heaxt  is  a  spiritual  world-power— the  power  nf 
learning  and  knowledge,  of  ideas,  of  Intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. Both  are  from  below,  both  are  beast*,  and  there- 
fore they  are  In  close  alliance.  The  worldly  antichristian 
wisdom  stands  in  the  service  of  the  worldly  antichristian 
power"  (SpeaJker's  Commentary:  yew  Tut.,  vol.  iv., 
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the  Jewish  impostors  who  preceded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  all  heresiarchs  and  unbelievers, 
especially  those  whose  heresies  had  a  tendency 
to  deny  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  in  the  I 
great  persecutors  who  from  time  to  time  afflicted 
the  Church.  But  this  Antichristian  Spirit  was 
then,  and  is  still,  diffused.  It  had  not,  and  it 
has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into  the  one  person 
in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  completely  and  fully 
manifested.  There  was  something  which  pre- 
vented the  open  manifestation  of  the  Antichrist 
in  the  Apostles'  days  which  they  spoke  of  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name  in 
letters.  What  this  obstacle  was,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know  for  certain.  The  general  state- 
ment of  the  early  writers  and  fathers  is  that  it 
wns  the  power  of  secular  law  existing  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Roman  Empire  fell,  and 
ujK)ti  iU  fall,  and  in  consequence  of  its  fall, 
there  arose  a  secularization  and  corruption  of 
the  Church,  which  would  not  have  been  so 
secularized  and  corrupted  had  it  been  kept  in 
check  by  tho  jealousy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  corruption  increasing, 
the  Church,  which  from  one  point  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  some  of  its  members  was  considered 
as  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  another  point  of 
view  and  in  respect  to  others  of  its  members 
came  to  be  regarded  as  no  better  than  an  oto- 
araffia.  Time  passing  on,  the  corrupt  element, 
getting  still  more  the  mastery,  gave  itself 
up  to  be  directed  from  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills,  indicated  by  the  mystical  Babylon.  So 
far  of  the  past.  It  would  appear  further 
that  there  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  corrupt 
Church  an  individual  Antichrist,  who,  being 
himself  a  scoffer  and  contemner  of  all  religion, 
will  yet  act.  as  the  Patron  and  Defender 
of  the  corrupt  Church,  and  compel  men  to 
submit  to  her  sway  by  the  force  of  the  secular 
arm  and  by  means  of  bloody  persecutions.  He 
will  unite  the  old  foes  Superstition  and  Unbelief 
in  a  combined  attack  on  Liberty  and  Religion. 
He  will  have,  finally,  a  power  of  performing 
lying  miracles  and  beguiling  souls,  being  the 
embodiment  of  Satanic  as  distinct  from  brutal 
wickedness.  How  long  his  power  will  last  we 
are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three  and  a  hall' 
times  do  not  refer  to  his  reign  (as  is  usually 
imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  the  dtro- 
aratrla.  We  only  know  that  his  continuance 
will  be  short.  At  last  he  will  be  destroyed 
together  with  the  corrupt  Church,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  corrupt,  at  the  glorious  apjH>arancc  of 
Christ,  which  will  usher  in  themillennial  triumph 
of  the  faithful  and  hitherto  persecuted  members 
of  the  Church. 

(B.)  There  are  points  which  require  further 
elucidation 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Antichrist.  Mr. 
Oreswell  argues  at  some  length  that  the  only 
correct  reading  of  the  word  is  Counterfeit-Christ 
or  J'ro-Chrisio,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of 
Adversary  to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  word. 
Mr.  Greswell's  authority  is  great;  but  he  has 
been  in  this  case  too  hnsty  in  drawing  his  con- 
clusion from  the  instances  which  he  has  cited. 
It  is  true  that  "  Airl  is  not  synonomous  with 
Hard,"  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence 
which  any  Greek  Lexicon  supplies,  that  the 
word  iam,  both  in  composition  and  by  itself, 
and  still  more  in  composition  than  alone,  will  j 


bear  the  sense  of  M  opponent  to."  It  is 
probable  that  the  word  Antichrist  combine* 
both  senses,  like  the  word  An ti pope,  which  is 
I  very  exact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  jirimary 
notion  which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to 
be  that  of  antagonism  than  rivalry  (see  Gre— 
well,  Ex/Msition  of  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  372 
sq. ;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  512). 
"  It  describes  one  who  assuming  the  guise  of 
Christ  opposes  Christ  "  (Westcott,  On  the  first 
Epistle  of  S.  John,  ii.  12). 

2.  The  meamnj  of  rb  KaT*xoy-    What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  Thess.  ii.  6,  R.  V. 
"  restraineth  ")  ?  and  why  is  it  apparently  de- 
scribed in  the  following  verse  as  a  person  (i 
Kcerdxur,  A.  V.     he  who  now  letteth,"  R.  V. 
"  there  is  one  that  restraineth  now")?  There 
is  a  remarkable  unanimity  among  the  early 
Christian  writers  on  this  point.    They  explain 
the  obstacle,  known  to  the  Thessalouians  bu; 
unknown  to  us,  to  be  the  Roman  Empire.  The* 
Tertullian,  De  Jtesur.  Cam,  c.  24,  and  Ap  V.  c  32 ; 
St.  Chrysostoin  and  Thcophylact  on  2  Thess.  ii. ; 
Hippnlytus,  I>e  Antiehristo,  c.  49  ;  St.  Jeronv 
on  Dan.  vii.  ;  St.  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  I1?; 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  xr.  6   (see  Dr.  H. 
More's  Works,  bk.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  G90 ;  Mede,  h<. 
iii.  c.  xiii.  p.  056;  Alford,  Ok.  Test.  iii.  57, 
Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  520).    Tht  - 
doret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia  hold  it  to  t-: 
the  determination  of  God.    Theodoret's  view  » 
embraced  by  Pelt;  the  Patristic  interpretation 
is  accepted  by  Wordsworth.    Ellicott  and  Alforl 
so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpretation  as  to 
explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restraining  power 
of  human  law  (to  kot*xov)  wielded  by  tht 
Empire  of  Rome  (fJ  Kcerixw)  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  but  now  by  the  several  governments 
of  the  civilized  world.     The  explanation  «f 
Theodoret  is  untenable  on  account  of  St.  Paul's 
further  words,  "  until  he  be  taken  out  of  t.V 
way,"  which  are  applied  by  him  to  the  obrtac>- 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  inter- 
pretation  in   its   plainest   acceptation.  Hoc 
should  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Empire  being  tht 
obstacle  to  the  revelation  of  Antichrist  hav* 
originated?    There  was  nothing  to  lead  th* 
early  Christian  writers  to  such  a  belief.  Trior 
regarded  the  Roman  Empire  as  idolatrous  ax  I 
abominable,  and  would  have  been  more  dispot»_d 
to  consider  Jt  as  the  precursor  of  than  as  the  ob- 
stacle to  the  Wicked  One.    Whatever  the  obsta. !  - 
was,  St.  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thess.iloaj.<vr> 
what  it  was.    those  to  whom  he  hnd  preach*- 
knew ;  and  every  time  that  his  Epistle  w 
publicly  read  (1  Thess.  v.  27),  questions  wo  iH 
have  been  asked  by  those  who  did  not  know, 
and  thus  the  recollection  must  have  been  k*; : 
up.    It  is  very  difficult   to  see  whence    tr  * 
tradition  could  have  arisen  except  from  S  . 
Paul's  own  teaching.    It  may  be  asked,  \Yi. 
then  did  he  not  express  it  in  writing  as  well 
by  word  of  mouth?    St.  Jerome's  answer  i> 
sufficient:  "If  he  had  openly  and  unreservc-ll v 
said,  'Antichrist  will    not    come   unles*  ti.. 
Roman  Kmpire  be  first  destroyed,'  the  irti'.u: 
Church  would  have  been  exposed  in  consequer.r 
to  persecution  "  (Ad  Al<j'is.  (.Ju.  xi.  vol. 
p.  20lJ  ;  Paris,  17oG).    Remigius  gives  tho  *.\r: 
reason,  "He  spoke  obscurely  fur  frar  a  Roin  r. 
should  perhnps  read  the  Epi>tle,  and  r.u«:  i  per- 
secution against  him  and  the  other  Christian, 
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for  thev  held  that  they  were  to  rule  for  ever  in 
tae  world"  (Bib.  Patr.  Max.  viii.  1018  ;  see 
Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  343).  It 
wccid  appear  then  that  the  obstacle  was  pro- 
bably the  Roman  Empire,  whose  very  existence 
served  as  an  obstruction  to  the  development  of 
the  kwoaraala :  and  on  its  being  taken  out  of 
the  war,  that  is,  when  the  Byzantine  Empire 
o  aid  no  longer  exercise  a  dominant  sway  in  the 
West,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  novel 
creation  of  Charlemagne,  which,  owing  to  the 
v,ce  of  its  origin,  had  not  the  restraining  and 
withholding  force  of  the  old  Empire,  there  did 
otcnr  the  *'  falling  away ;  "  Zion  the  beloved 
city  became  Sodom  the  bloody  city — still  Zion 
tboDgh  Sodom,  still  Sodom  though  Zion. 
According  to  the  view  given  above,  this  would 
te  the  description  of  the  Church  in  her  present 
«taie,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  her  estate 
uDtil  the  time,  times,  and  half  time,  during 
wr.iih  the  evil  element  is  allowed  to  remain 
wit  inn  her.  shall  have  come  to  their  end.k 

3.  Wit  is  the  Apocalyptic  Babylon  1  There 
a  not  a  doubt  that  by  Babylon  is  figured  Koine. 
The  u  teyta  mountains  on  which  the  woman 
>itt*th  "  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  and  the  plain  declara- 
tion, "the  woman  which  thou  sawest  i.s  that 
^rtat  city  which  reigneth  "  (i.e.  in  St.  John's 
days)  "over  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xvii. 
1"X  are  too  strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid. 
There  u  no  commentator  of  note,  ancient  or 
ra  dern,  Romanist  or  Protestant,  who  does  not 
vkaowledge  so  much.  But  tchat  Rome  is  it 
that  b  thus  tigured  ?  There  are  four  chief 
•fiaions :— (1)  Rome  Pagan;  (2)  Rome  Papal ; 
(■-)  Rome  having  hereafter  become  infidel  5 
<4)  Rome  as  a  type  of  the  world.  That  it  is  old 
Pa^an  Rome  is  the  view  ably  contended  for  by 
t*»uet  and  held  in  general  by  the  praetcri'st 
-Khool  of  interpreters.  That  it  is  Rome  Papal 
was  held  by  the  Protestants  of  the  16th  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed 
them  in  their  line  of  interpretation.    That  it  is 


1  The  latest  view  on  this  mysterious  subject  is  one 
pet  fcetb  with  great  ability  by  Bishop  Harold  Browne. 
Ousfcaering  Antichrlstianlsm  to  be  an  approaching  out- 
fctr*  of  the  volcanic  fire  of  communistic  anarchy, 
>AB*d  in  close  affinity  with  agnosticism  and  atheism. 
'T&z  hidden,  or  scarcely  hidden,  beneath  all  govern- 
owl,  and  waiting  to  subvert  awl  submerge  all,"  he 
*^pts  the  Patristic  exposition  of  the  to  ««T»Xor:  for 
*  ut  system  of  law  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Roman 
&?nbUc,  which  developed  In  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
*b:£b  tu  finally  stamped,  sealed,  and  codified  hi  the 
Christian  Empire,  may  well  have  been  esteemed  a  power 
»  >  to  reitraln  lawlessness  of  life  and  even  atheism  in 
nhpoo;"  but  be  regard*  the  Roman  Empire  as  not, 
r.-m  formally,  dissolved  till  1806,  and  lasting  In  Its  law- 
v'tfrag  effects  to  the  present  time,  whereas  "it  would 

so  great  prodigy  if  those  who  witness  the  birth  of  the 
t«niieth  century  after  Christ  were  to  sec  us  bereft  of 
tu*t  power  of  social  order  and  of  Iron  law  tempered  by 
'"jrimtn  faith,  which  has  come  down  to  us  through 
v*t»en  centuries  from  Augustus,  in  whose  reign  the 
r.riK  was  bom,  through  Constantine  and  Justinian  and 
Caries  the  Great,  and  of  which  even  Napoleon  coveted 
«-*  iaherliance  :  •  that  which  letteth  '  Is  apparently  In 
process  of  being  •  taken  out  of  the  way,'  and  a  spirit 
spewing  up.  silently  gaining  strength  and  ascendency, 
wUeh  baa  well-nigh  every  characteristic  of  St.  Paul's 
of  Sin  and  of  St.  John's  Antichrist "  {The  And- 
AnK—a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Rending  Church 
r'"  jTttt,  Oct.  2,  18*3). 


Rome  having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of 
some  of  the  futurists.  That  it  is  Rome  as  the 
type  of  the  world  is  suggested  or  maintained  by 
Tichonius,  Primasius,  Albert  the  Great,  and  in 
our  own  days  by  Dr.  Arnold  (On  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Prophecy)  and  Dr.  Newman  ( Tracts  for 
the  Times,  No.  83).  That  it  must  be  an  un- 
faithful Church  is  argued  by  Bishop  Words- 
worth, from  the  uniform  use  of  the  word  *6prn 
{e.g.  "  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  a 
harlot!"  Is.  i.  21)  in  Scripture  (On  the  Apo- 
calypse, p.  376),  and  it  is  no  less  decisively 
maintained  by  Isaac  Williams  (The  Apocalypse, 
p.  33o).  A  close  consideration  of  the  language 
and  import  of  St.  John's  prophecy  appears,  says 
Mr.  Williams,  to  leave  no  room  fbr  doubt  on 
this  point.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  seems 
almost  necessarily  to  follow  that  the  Babylon  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  Papal  Rome  which  gradually 
raised  and  enthroned  herself  on  the  corrupted 
Church  represented  by  the  First  Beast.  A  very 
noticeable  conclusion  follows  from  hence,  which 
has  been  little  marked  by  many  who  have  been 
most  anxious  to  identify  Babylon  and  Rome, 
viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Pope  can  be 
the  Antichrist,  for  Babylon  the  great,  who  is 
seated  on  the  Beast,  and  the  Antichrist  are 
wholly  distinct.  After  Babylon  is  fallen  and 
destroyed  (Rev.  xviii.)  the  Autichrist  is  still 
found  (Rev.  xix.).  Indeed  there  are  but  few 
features  in  the  Papal  system  which  recall  the 
portrait  of  Antichrist  as  drawu  by  St.  John, 
however  close  may  be  its  resemblance  to  the 
Apocalyptic  Babylon. 

4.  What  are  vc  to  undcrstatul  by  the  two  Wit- 
nesses f  The  usual  interpretation  given  in  the 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
who  are  to  appear  in  the  days  of  Antichrist, 
and  by  him  to  be  killed.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
substitutes  Moses  fbr  Enoch ;  Victorinus,  Jere- 
miah. Joachim  would  suggest  Moses  and  Elijah 
taken  figuratively  for  some  persons,  or,  perhaps, 
orders,  actuated  by  their  spirit.  Bullinger,  Bale, 
Chytracus,  Pareus,  Mede,  Vitringa,  and  New- 
ton understand  by  them  the  line  of  Antipapal 
remonstrants.  Foxe  takes  them  to  be  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague ;  Bossuet,  the  early  Christian 
martyrs;  Herder  and  Eichhorn,  the  chief  priests 
Ananus  and  Jesus  slain  by  the  Zealots  ;  Maurice, 
the  priest  Joshua  and  the  judge  Zerubbabel  a> 
representing  Law  and  Sacrifice  ;  Tichonius  and 
Bede  among  the  more  ancient  writers,  Bishops 
Andrewes  and  Wordsworth  among  the  more 
modern,  understand  the  two  Testaments ;  others 
the  two  Sacraments.  Archdeacon  Lee  suggests 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  symbolises  the  Church's 
outward  organization  and  polity,  the  other  her 
spiritual  and  evangelical  teaching.  Ziillig  (Die 
OrfenUtruiuj  Johannis,  1834),  Stern  (Comnuntar 
uber  die  Offenbarung,  1854),  Bleek  (  Vorlesunyen 
uber  die  Apocalypse,  1862),  Keuss(L' Apocalypse, 
1878),  and  Professor  Sanday  (Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel)  return  to  the  idea  of  Moses 
and  Elijah.  Bishop  Carpenter  (New  Testament 
Commentary)  regards  them  as  "  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  in  the  strength  of  God 
have  through  the  long  ages  borne  witness  for 
Christ  against  all  wrong  and  falsehood,  against 
a  world  in  arms,  or  a  Church  in  arms,  or  against 
a  nominal  Christianity  in  danger  of  becoming  as 
corrupt  and  as  cruel  as  heathenism."  All  that 
I  we  arc  able  to  say  is  this.    The  time  of  their 
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witnessing  is  1260  days,  or  a  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time.  This  is  the  same  period  as  th.it 
during  which  the  ctaocrra<rfa  and  the  power 
of  the  Beast  continue.  They  would  seem  there- 
fore to  represent  all  those  who  in  the  midst  of 
the  faithless  are  found  faithful  throughout  that 
time.  Their  being  described  as  "  candlesticks  " 
would  lead  us  to  regard  them  perhaps  as 
Churches.  The  place  of  their  temjHirary  death, 
"the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was 
crucified,"  would  appear  to  be  Jerusalem,  as 
typifying  the  corrupted  Church.  The  Beast 
that  kills  them  is  not  Antichrist,  but  the  faith- 
less Church. 

5.  The  Numfjcr  of  the  Beast.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  known  about  it.  No  conjecture  that  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  ground 
<>('  its  being  likely  even  to  approximate  to  the 
truth.  The  usual  method  of  seeking  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  name  of  an 
individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  values  of 
its  constituent  letters.  The  extravagant  con- 
clusion* which  have  been  made  to  result  from 
this  system  have  naturally  brought  it  into 
disrepute,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much 
more  usual,  at  the  time  that  St.  John  wrote,  to 
make  calculations  in  this  manner  than  most 
persons  are  now  aware.  On  this  principle 
-Mercury  or  Ilnuth  was  invoked  under  the  name 
of  1213,  Jupiter  under  that  of  717,  the  Sun 
of  608  or  XH  ;  and  our  Lord's  name,  Jesus,  in 
Greek  letters  forms  888.  Mr.  Elliott  quotes  an 
euigrna  from  the  Sibylline  verses  in  some  way 
expressing  the  Name  of  God,  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St.  John,  and 
perhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  model : 

'Evvia  ypawtar'       *  T«rpa<rvAAa0<k  <tp.t  *  >*o<i  fit. 
Ai  rptif  ai  vpwrat  tvo  ypajifiar'  «xov<rtl'  <*a<7n}. 
*H  Aoiiri}  fi<  to  Aotva  •  «ai  ti&iv  ajuuva  ra  nivrt. 
ToO  irarrot  6*  apt0pov  iitanrrakt  ei«ri  *U  ocrw 
Kai  TfKif  rpt<rA««djff ,  truv  y'  «irra*  yvovv  6i  rit  ctfu, 
Ovk  ajivrjnn  iaj)  0*Cijf  trap'  «Mot  yt  erasure. 

Sibyll.  Orac  p.  171;  Paris,  1599. 

sup|>osed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  9«os  <rarrfy>.  The 
conjecture  made  on  this  principle  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  the  Beast,  most  worthy  of 
mention,  is  one  which  dates  as  early  as  the  time 
of  irenaeus,  and  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the 
time  of  Dean  Alford  and  Bishop  Wordsworth. 
Irenaeus  suggests,  though  he  does  not  adopt, 
the   word   AoTtifOJ.     Bishop  Wordsworth 

(1860)  thinks  it   passible,  and    Dean  Alford 

(1861)  has  "the  strongest  persuasion  that  no 
other  can  be  found  approaching  so  near  to  a 
complete  solution."  Of  other  names  the  chief 
favourities  have  been  Ttirav  (Irenaeus), 
'Apyovfit  (Hippolytus),  AafiTtr  is,  'Ayre- 
fios  (Tichonius),  T  cvvnpiKo  s  (Rupert  us), 
Kaxos  'Ot-nyo  j,  'A  A  q  6  tj  s  BKafitpos, 
II  a  A  a  i  BatTKacot,  'A  ft  v  o  j  6.S  i  k  o  s 
(Arcthas),  OvAirioi  (Grotius),  Moo^itii, 
"Aitoctott/j,  r)  Aar  t  vy  B  a  a  i  A  €  i  a 
(Clarke),  Dioclks  Augustus  (Bossuet):  Ewald 
constructs  "  the  Roman  Caesar  "  in  Hebrew  ; 
Benary,  Hitzig,  Reuss,  Renan,  "the  Caesar 
Nero"  in  the  same  language.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  the  many  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  solve  the  difficulty — attempts 
seldom  even  relieved  by  ingenuity — may  consult 
Wolfius,  Calmet,  Clarke,  Wrangham.  and  Thorn. 


Men  have  looked  for  Antichrist  among  their 
foes,  and  have  tortured  the  name  of  the  fersoa 
fixed  upon  into  being  of  the  value  of  660  ia 
Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Latin.    Hence  Latinus  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  Mahomet  at  the  time 
the  Saracenic  successes.  Luther  nt  the  Reformt- 
tion,  Napoleon  at  the  French  Revolution.  T:v 
name  to  be  found  is  not  that  of  Antichrist,  hut 
the  name  of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  hive 
argued,    is   not    the   same   as   Antichrist— a 
point  in  favour  of  Atrreivor.   A  different  methvl 
of  interpretation   is   adopted    by  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Maurice, 
Lange  (in    Herzog's   Rcal-Encyklopadw),  and 
Bishop  Carpenter  (Ar.  T.  Commentary).  Theiv 
is  clearly  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  numbers 
used  in  the  Apocalypse;  and  thev  would  ex- 
plain the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declensim 
from  the  holiness  and  perfection  symbolised  'ny 
the  number  seven. 1    Similarly  Dean  Vaujlua 
hazards  a  conjecture  that  the  threefold  reitera- 
tion of  half  twelve  may  be  "the  symbol  if  th? 
world,  as  the  full  and  perfect  Twelve  is  of 
Church  "  (  The  Reflation  of  St.  John).   We  will 
add  an  ingenious  suggestion  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  and  will  leave  the  subject  in  the  sin4 
darkness  in  which  it  is  probably  destined  U 
remain:  "At  his  first  appearance,"  savs  this 
writer,  u  he  will  be  hailed  with  acclamation  ani 
hosannahs  as  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  aa  lfcer 
Judas  Maccabaeus:  and  cither  from  the  initial* 
of  his  name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of  vn* 
scriptural  motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial 
name  will  be  formed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  nair.t. 
Aud  that  abbreviated  name  or  cipher  will  l< 
ostentatiously  displayed  as  their  badge,  their 
watchword,  their  shibboleth,  their  '  MaccaVi,' 
by  all  his  adherents.    This  artificial  name, 
mark  or  symbol  of  the  real  name,  will  be  eq  ;~' 
bv  Geinatria  to  666  "  (Jewish  Missionary,  p. 
1848). 

(C.)  Jeirish  and  Mohammedan  traditions  rf- 
specting  Antichrist.    The  name  given  bv  tie 

Jews  to  Antichrist  is  W^O"^  (Armillus  ")• 
There  are  several  Rabbinical  books  in  which  » 
circumstantial  account  is  given  of  him,  such  is 
the  "Book  of  Zerubbabel,"  and  others  printei 
at  Constantinople.  Buxtorf  gives  an  abridg- 
ment of  their  contents  in  his  Lexicon,  under  t.V 
head  "Armillus,"  and  in  the  fiftieth  chapter  ot 
his  Synwjnga  Judaica  (p.  717  ;  op.  also  reff.  in 
Levy,  Chaht.  Wdrterbuch,  and  Jastrow's  Tal9*b* 
Diet.  s.  n.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Targum  of  Isaiah  xi.  4,  which  gives  By  tae 
word  of  his  mouth  the  wicked  Armillus  shall 
die,"  for  "  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he 
slay  the  wicked."  There  will,  say  the  Je»S 
be  ton  signs  connected  with  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah : — 1.  The  appearance  of  three  apostate 
kings  who  have  fallen  away  from  the  faith,  tc' 
in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  be  worshipper*  of 
the  true  God.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of  the  rot. 
3.  A  dew  of  blood  (Joel  ii.  30).    4.  A  healinf 

1  An  argument  for  this  explanation  of  the  three 
may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  ti>* 
name  'Iqcrovc  forms  888  (i»j  =  If*,  <r  —  200,  e  =  *J- 
v  =  400,  «  =  200).  which  is  at  the  same  distance  abu*e 
777  that  666  Is  below  it. 

m  Explained  as  equivalent  to  Romulus  or  Abrins»n. 
or  in  other  ways  (set;  Dalman,  Dcr  Icidendc  u.  d.  tttr- 
bmde  Mettiat,  [1888,]  p.  14. 
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•lew  for  the  pious.    5.  A  darkness  will  be  cast 
qfvB  the  sun  (Joel  ii.  31)  for  thirty  days 
lU.  xxiv.  22).  6.  God  will  give  universal  power 
u-  the  Romans  for  nine  months,  during  which 
•jme  the  Roman  chieftain   will    afflict  the 
Lraehtes ;  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months  God 
will  raise  up  the  Messiah  Ben-Joseph,  that  is,  J 
the  Messiah  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  named  | 
Nchemiah,  who  will  defeat  the  Roman  chieftain 
u,i  slay  him.  7.  Then  there  will  arise  Armillus, 
whom  the  Gentiles  or  Christians  call  Antichrist. 
He  will  be  born  of  a  marble  statue  in  one  of  the 
churches  in  Rome.    He  will  go  to  the  Romans 
and  will  profess  himself  to  be  their  Messiah  and 
their  God.   At  once  the  Romans  will  believe  in 
h.m  and  accept  him  for  their  king,  and  will 
Lrc  him  and  cling  to  him.    Having  made  the 
whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the 
Idunueaos  (i.e.  Christians),  "  Bring  me  the  law 
which  1  hare  given  you."    They  will  bring 
it  with  their  book  of  prayers;  and  he  will  accept 
it  as  his  own,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere 
in  th'ir  belief  of  him.    Then  he  will  send  to 
N'ehemiah,  and  command  the  Jewish  Law  to  be 
brought  him,  and  proof  to  be  given  from  it  that 
he  u  God.     Nehemiah  will  go  before  him, 
?uard*l  by  30,000  warriors  of  the  tribe  of 
Lphraim,  and  will  read,  "1  am  the  Lord  thy 
God:  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  Me.  ' 
Armillus  will  say  that  there  are  no  such  words 
in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to  con- 
f<-»  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had  con- 
it**d  him.    But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to 
ha  followers  to  seize  and   bind   him.  Then 
armillus  in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his 
p-*ple  io  a  deep  valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and 
n  that  battle  the  Messiah  Ben-Joseph  will  fall, 
«*1  the  Angels  will  bear  away  his  body  and 
carry  him  to  the  resting-place  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Then  the  Jews  will  be  cast  out  by  all  nations, 
and  suffer  afflictions  such  as  have  not  been  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  residue  of 
them  will  fly  into  the  desert,  and  will  remain 
there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which  time  all 
the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see  the 
Ademption  shall  die.    8.  Then  the  great  Angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  blasts 
t  a  trumpet.    At  the  first  blast  there  shall 
appear  the  true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the 
;-rrphet  Elijah,  and  they  will  manifest  them- 
^Ivei  to  the  Jews  in  the  desert,  and  all  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world  shall  hear  the  sound 
1  f  the  trump,  and  those  that  have  been  carried 
raptiTe  into  Assyria  shall  be  gathered  together  ; 
*frl  with  great  gladness  tbey  shall  come  to 
'■rnsaiem.    Then  Armillus  will  raise  a  great 
^nor  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jerusalem  | 
''>  a oquer  the  new  king.    But  God  shall  say  to 
Mt*i*h,  "Sit  thou  on  My  right  hand,"  and  to 
•a*  Israelites,  44  Stand  still  and  see  what  God 
•ill  work  for  you  to-day."    Then  God  will  pour 
i'vn  sulphur  and   fire  from   heaven  (Ezek. 
uiTiii.  22 X  ami  the  impious  Armillus  shall  die, 
the  impious  Idumaeans  (i.c.  Christians), 
who  hare  destroyed  the  house  of  our  God  aud 
tore  led  us  away  into  captivity,  shall  perish  in 
*«rr,  and  the  Jews  shall  avenge  themselves 
ap'O  them,  as  it  is  written :  "  The  house  of 
r*ct-b  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house  of  Joseph  a 
ko*.  and  the  house  of  Esau  (.>.  the  Christians) 
i  r  rtubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in  them  and 
A-TOTir  them  :  there  shall  not  be  any  remaining 


of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
it "  (Obad.  18).  9.  On  the  second  blast  of  the 
trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  und  Messiah 
Ben-David  shall  raise  Messiah  Ben-Joseph  from 
the  dead.  10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to 
Paradise,  and  shall  celebrate  the  wedding-feast 
of  the  Messiah.  And  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a 
bride  amongst  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  and  children  and  children's  children  shall 
be  born  to  him,  and  then  he  shall  die  like  other 
men,  and  his  sons  shall  reign  over  Israel  after 
him,  as  it  is  written,  "  He  shall  prolong  his 
days  "(Is.  liii.  10),  which  Rambam  explains  to 
mean,  "He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too  shall  die 
in  great  glory,  and  his  son  shall  reign  in  his 
stead,  and  his  sons' sons  in  succession  "  (Buxtorf, 
Synaaoga  Judaka,  p.  717;  Basil.  1661). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adap- 
tation of  Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend 
without  any  originality  or  any  beauty  of  their 
own.  They,  too,  have  their  signs  which  are  to 
precede  the  final  consummation.  They  are 
divided  into  the  greater  and  lesser  signs.  Of 
the  greater  signs  the  first  is  the  rising  of  the 
sun  from  the  West  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  29).  The 
next  is  the  ap|>earance  of  a  Beast  from  the 
earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  staff  of 
Moses  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he 
will  inscribe  the  word  "  Believer  "  on  the  face 
of  the  faithful,  and  44  Unbeliever  "  on  all  who 
have  not  accepted  Islam  (com p.  Rev.  xiii.).  The 
third  sign  is  the  capture  of  Constantinople; 
while  the  spoil  of  which  is  being  divided,  news 
will  come  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  (Al 
Dajjal),  and  every  man  will  return  to  his  own 
home.  Antichrist  will  be  blind  of  one  eye  and 
deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will  have  the  name  of 
Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.). 
It  is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah  Ben- David, 
and  say  that  he  will  <-ome  in  the  last  times  and 
reign  over  sea  and  land,  and  restore  to  them 
the  kingdom.  He  will  continue  forty  days,  one 
of  these  days  being  equal  to  a  year,  another  to 
a  month,  another  to  a  week,  the  rest  being  days 
of  ordinary  length.  He  will  devastate  all  other 
places,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Mecca 
and  Medina,  which  will  be  guarded  by  Angels. 
Lastly,  he  will  be  killed  by  J'-sus  at  the  gate  of 
Lud.  For  when  news  is  received  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Antichrist,  Jesus  will  come  down  to 
earth,  alighting  on  the  white  tower  at  the  east 
of  Damascus,  and  will  slay  him:  Jesus  will 
then  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  marry  a 
wife,  and  leave  children  after  him,  having 
reigned  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after  the 
death  of  Antichrist,  for  forty  years  (see 
Pocockc,  Porta  Moris,  p.  258,  Oxon.  1655  ;  and 
Sale,  Aoran,  Preliminary  Discourse). 

Literature. — On  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist 
and  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions  the  following 
is  a  condensed  list  of  the  writers  most  deserving 
of  attention : — Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catcch.  xv. 
p.  220;  Paris,  1720:  S.  Jerome,  Explan.  in 
Ikmicl.  v.  617  ;  Veron.  1734.  These  two  writes* 
are  expounders  of  the  Patristic  view.  Andreas, 
Comm.  in  Apoc.f  Bibk  Patr.  Max.  v.  590; 
Arethas,  Comm.  in  Apoc.,  Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  ix. 
741 ;  Abbas  Joachim  (founder  of  the  Antipapal 
school),  Exp.  Apoc.,  Venet.  1519;  Wickliffe, 
De  Christo  ct  sua  adversaria  Antichristo,  Works, 
vol.  ii.  Lond.  1883;  Ribera  (founder  of  the 
later   school    of  Futurists),   Comm.  in  Apoc.t 
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Salam.  1591  ;  Alcasar  (founder  of  the  Prae- 
terist  school),  Vestigatio  Arcani  Sensus  in 
Apoc,  Antv.  1614 ;  Pareus,  Comm.  in  Apoc., 
Heidelb.  1618;  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in 
Apoc.  Antv.  1627;  Mede,  Clavis  Apocalypt., 
Cantab.  1632  ;  Bo&auet,  L Apocalypse,  avcc 
une  Explication,  (Euvres,  vol.  iii.  Paris,  1819; 
VitriDga,  Anacrisis  Apocah/ps.,  Anist.  1719; 
Daubuz,  Comm.  on  Rev.,  Lond.  1720;  Hug, 
Einleituntf  in  die  Schriften  lies  Ncuen  Test., 
Stuttg.  1821  ;  Bengel,  Erkldrte  Offenbarung 
Johannis,  Stuttg.  1834;  Herder,  Johannis  Offcn- 
Uu-ung,  Wcrke,  xii.  Stuttg.  1827;  Eichhorn, 
Comm.  in  Ajxh\,  Giitting.  1791 ;  Ewald,  Comm. 
in  Ajtoc.,  Lips.  1828;  Liicke,  Vollstdndige  Ein- 
hitung  in  die  Ojfcnfxirung  und  die  Ajxtcalypt. 
Litcratur,  Comm.,  iv.,  Bonn.  1834 ;  Tracts  for 
the  Tunes,  v.  No.  83,  Lond.  1839;  Greswell, 
Ej/»>$ition  of  the  Paroles,  vol.  i.  Oxf.  1834; 
Moses  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apoc.,  Edinb.  1847 ; 
Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  Lond.  1849, 
and  Gk.  Test.,  Lond.  1860;  Elliott,  Ilorac 
Apcalypticae,  Lond.  1862;  Clissold,  Apoca- 
lyptical Interpretation  (Swedenborgian),  Lond. 
1845;  C.  Maitland,  Prophetic  Interpretation, 
Loud.  1849;  Williams,  The  Apocalypse,  Lond. 
1S52;  S.  R.  Maitland,  Attempt  to  eltu:idate  the 
Peophccus  concerning  Antichrist,  Lond.  1853; 
A 1  ford,  Creek  Test.  (Proleg.  in  Thess.  et  in 
Ap<*.),  Lond.  1  HOG;  Ellicott,  Comm.  in  Thess., 
Loud.  1S62;  Diisterdieck,  Ilniulbuch  Uber  die 
Offenljammi  Jofumnis,  1859;  Renan,  L' Anti- 
christ, Paris,  1873 ;  Gebhardt,  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Apocalypse  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinb.),  1873 ;  Rcuss, 
L'Aj'ivalypsc,  1878;  Mason,  Xotes  and  Ex- 
cursus on  the  Interpretation  of  t/ie  Prophecy 
2  Thess.  ii.  3-12,  in  Ellicott's'  Xeto  Testament 
Commentary,  LonJ.  (without  date)  ;  Carpenter, 
Xotes  ami  Excursus  U.  on  the  Revelation,  in  the 
same ;  Alexander,  Note  on  the  Man  of  Sin, 
2  Thess.  ii.  3,  in  the  Speakers  Commentary, 
Lond.  1881  ;  Lee,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  in  the  same;  Harold  Browne,  The 
Antichrist,  Lond.  1883.  See  also  article  on 
Thkssalonians,  Second  Efistle  to  the,  in 
this  Dictionary,  and  Antichiust  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Bvjgraphy.  [F.  M.] 

ANTILIB' ANUS  ('AtmXtfiavos  ;  Antili- 
banus).  Only  occurs  in  Judith  i.  7.  The  eastern- 
most of  the  two  parallel  ranges  which  enclose 
Coele-Svria ;  elsewhere  (Josh.  xiii.  5)  described 
as  "ail  Lebanon,  toward  the  sunrising." 
[Lebanon.]  [W.] 

ANTIOCH  CA»riox«f«).  1.  In  Syria.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  after- 
wards the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
the  province  which  bore  the  same  name.  This 
metropolis  was  situated  where  the  chain  of 
Lebanon,  running  northwards,  and  the  chain  of 
Amanus,  running  southwards  from  the  Taurus, 
are  brought  to  au  abrupt  meeting.  Here  the 
Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains;  and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river, 
partly  on  au  island,  partly  on  the  level  which 
forma  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep 
and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose 
abruptly  on  the  south.  In  the  immediate 
neighbonrhood  was  Daphne,  the  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2  Mace.  iv.  33);  whence 
the  city  was   sometimes  called  ANTIOCH  by 


Daphne,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of 
the  same  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity, may  be  noticed  in  t  he  first  place.  One  it 
the  seven  deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at 
Jerusalem,  was  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch 
(Acts  vi.  5).  The  Christians,  who  were  dis- 
persed from  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  Stephen, 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Antioch  (ib.  xi.  1?).  It 
was  from  Jerusalem  that  Agabus  and  the  other 
prophets,  who  foretold  the  famine,  came  to 
Antioch  (ib.  xi.  27,  28) ;  and  Barnabas  and 
Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a  mission  of 
charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the  former  (i"t>. 
xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  a^ia 
that  the  Judaizers  came,  who  disturbed  the 
church  at  Antioch  (ib.  xv.  1);  and  it  was  it 
Antioch  that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  U 
conduct  into  which  he  had  been  betrayti 
through  the  influence  of  emissaries  from 
Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  arncn^ 
the  heathen.    Here  the  first  Gentile  Church 
was  founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21)  ,   here  the  du- 
ciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Curi.*- 
tians  (xi.  26) ;  here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far 
as  is  distinctly  recorded)  his  first  systematic 
ministerial  work  (xi.  22-26;  see  xiv.  1!6-J$; 
also  xv.  35,  xviii.  23);  hence  he  started  at 
the  beginning  of  his  first  missionary  journey 
(xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned  "(xiv.  2>>). 
So  again  after  the  Apostolic  Council  (the  decree* 
of  which  were  specially  addressed  to  the  Genti'.e 
converts  at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and  ended 
his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place  (xv. 
36,  xviii.  22).    This  too  was  the  start ing-point 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xviii.  23), 
which  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  im- 
prisonment at  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea.  Though 
St.  Paul  was  never  again,  so  far  as  we  kno*. 
at  Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  to  be  an  important 
centre  for  Christian  progress ;  but  it  does  not 
belong  to  this  place  to  trace  its  history  as  s. 
patriarchate,  and  its  connexion  with  Ignatius, 
Chrysostora  (see  Diet,  of  Christian  BiograpS'., 
s.  nn.),  and  other  eminent  names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  B.c.  ty 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  circumstances  of  coc- 
siderable  display,  which  were  afterwards  em- 
bellished by  fable.  The  situation  was  wtll 
chosen,  both  for  military  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. Jews  were  settled  there  from  the  firs' 
in  large  numbers,  were  governed  by  their  own 
ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  have  the  same  political 
privileges  as  the  Greeks  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  '\ 
§  1  ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch  grew  under  the 
successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it  became  a  city 
of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  on  the 
island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to  have  beiu 
characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities, — a  vast 
street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the  whole 
from  end  to  end, — was  added  by  Antioehu* 
Epiphanes.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch 
of  this  period,  and  of  its  relation  to  Jewi>h 
historv,  are  supplied  by  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
(see  especially  1  Mace."  iii.  37,  -i.  13;  2  Maec. 
iv.  7-9.  v.  21,  xi.  36). 
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It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By 
Pompey  it  had  been  made  a  free  city,  and  such 
it  continued  till  the  time  of  Antoninua  Pius. 
The  early  emperors  raised  there  some  large  and 
important  structures,  such  as  aqueducts,  amphi- 
theatres, and  baths.  Herod  the  Great  contri- 
buted a  road  and  a  colonnade  (Joseph,  .hit.  xvi. 


5,  §  3  ;  It.  J.  i.  21,  §  11).  Here  should  be 
mentioued  that  the  citizens  of  Antioch  under 
the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilous  wit  and 
the  invention  of  nicknames.  This  perhaps  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Chri.Nt  were  designated,  and  which  was 
probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
and  not  by  Christians  to  themselves. 


Antlolj  on  tho  OruntM. 


The  great  authority  for  all  that  is  knowi 
ncient  Antioch  is  C.  O.  Mtiller's  Antiquit 


in  of 

ancient  Antioch  is  C.  O.  Id  tiller's  Antiquitates 
AtUwchmac  (Golt.  1839).  Modem  Antakia  is 
a  shrunken  and  miserable  place.    Some  of  the 


G»te  of  St.  r»nl.  Antioch  on  tha  OrontN. 

▼alls  shattered  by  earthquakes,  have  a  striking 
>ppearance  on  the  crags  of  Mount  Silpins.  They 
are  described  in  Chesney's  account  of  the 
Evphruta  EjjKdMon,  where  also  is  given  a 


view  of  a  gateway  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Paul.  One  error,  however,  should  be  pointed 
oat,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  above- 
named  volumes  from  Calmet :  namely,  Jerome's 
erroneous  identification  of  Antioch  with  the 
Riblah  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Diet.  0.  and 
R.  day}.,  art.  "  Antiochcia  "). 

2.  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19, 
21  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  The  position  of  this  town 
is  clearly  pointed  ont  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  p.  577): — "In  the  district  of 
Phrygia  called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  certain 
mountain-ridge,  stretching  from  E.  to  W.  On 
each  side  there  is  a  large  plain  below  this  ridge; 
and  it  has  two  cities  in  its  neighbourhood: 
Philomelium  on  the  north,  and  on  the  other 
side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near  Pisidia.  The 
former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain ;  the  latter 
(which  has  a  Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch 
and  other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingerian 
table.  lt>  site  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Arundell, 
the  British  chaplain  at  Smyrna,  who  undertook 
a  journey  in  1833  for  the  express  purpose  of 
identifying  the  Pisidian  Antioch  (Arundell's  Asia 
ifinor,ch».  xii.  xiii.  xiv.).  The  ruins  are  very  con- 
siderable, and  iuclude  those  of  n  temple,  theatre, 
church,  and  fine  aqueduct.  This  discovery  was 
fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  {Res.  in  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  i.  ch.  27 ;  Vaux,  Gk.  Cities  ami 
Islands  of  Asia  J/m.  p.  111).  Antioch  correspond^ 
to  Yalovatch,  which  is  distaut  from  Ak-shehr 
(Philomelium)  six  hours  over  the  mountains. 
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This  city,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  was 
fouaded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  colonia,  nnd  was  also  called 
(Jaesarea,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  (t.  24).  The 
former  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tions and  other  features  of  the  coins  of  the 
place;  the  latter  by  inscriptions  discovered  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  St.  Paul  visited  the 
city  for  the  first  time  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very 
interesting  and  important.  His  preaching  in 
the  synagogue  led  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  by  a  great  number  of  the  Gentiles  :  and 
this  resulted  in  a  violent  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  who  first,  using  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  wealthy  female  residents,  drove 
him  from  Antioch  to  Iconium  (yv.  50,  51),  and 
subsequently  followed  him  even  to  Lystra  (Acts 
xiv.  19).  St.  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Lystra, 
revisited  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  minds  of  the  disciples  (©.  21).  These 
events  happened  when  he  was  on  his  first  mission- 
ary journey,  in  company  with  St.  Barnabas. 
He  probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  journey,  wben  Silas  was 
his  associate,  and  Timotheus,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  neighbourhood,  had  just  been  added  to 
the  party.  The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11  shows 
that  Timotheus  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
sufferings  which  the  Apostle  had  undergone 
during  his  first  visit  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch. 
See  Diet.  0.  and  I{.  Oeog.,  art.  44  Antioeheia,'* 
7.    [PlIBYOIA ;  PlSIDIA.]        [J.  S.  H.]  [W.j 

ANTIO'CHIA   (KA.  [usually]  'Anoxia, 

B.  [1  Mace.  iv.  35]  'Avrttaxla ;  Antiochia). 
Antioch  1  (1  Mace.  iv.  35,  vi.  63 ;  2  Mace.  iv. 
33,  v.  21).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ANTICCHIANS  CA»rtox«i5 ;  Antiocheni). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  including 
Jason  and  the  Hellenizing  faction  (2  Mace.  iv. 
9,  19).  In  the  latter  passage  the  Vulgate  has 
viros  peccatores.  [W.  A.  W.J  [F.] 

ANTTOCHIS  CA>rfox«r;  Antiochis).  The 
concubine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv. 
30>  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ANTI'OCHITS  ('A^oxoi;  A.  'Avr^oj 
in  1  Mace.  xii.  16  ;  Antiochus).  Father  of  Nume- 
nius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan  to 
the  Romans  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  CArrfoxo*,  tfu' 
sUtndcr),  king  of  Syria,  surnamed  the  nod 
(e«bi)"in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians, 
because  he  overthrew  their  tyrant  Timarchus  " 
(App.  Syr.  65),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
(lun-fip,  the  Saviour)  in  B.C.  261.  During  the 
••arlier  part  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a 
tierce  war  with  Ptolemacus  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt  (totis  virions  dimicatit,  Hieron.  ad  Dan. 
xi.  ♦>),  in  the  course  of  which  Parthia  and 
Bactria  revolted  and  became  independent  king- 
doms. At  length  (B.C.  250)  peace  was  made, 
nnd  the  two  monarchs  "joined  themselves 
together  "  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("  the  king 
of  the  south")  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("  the  king  of  the 
north  "),  who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice, 
to  receive  her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  (n.c.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Lao- 


dice and  her  children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to 
court.  Thus  Berenice  was  44  not  able  to  retain 
her  power ;"  and  Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  left 
she  might  a  second  time  lose  her  ascendency, 
poisoned  Antiochus  (him  "that  supported  her," 
i.e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice  and  her  infant 
son  to  be  put  to  death,  B.c.  246  (Dan.  xl  6; 
Hieron.  ad  Dan.  1.  c. ;  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemaeus 
Euergetes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("out  of  a 
branch  of  her  root  "),  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Ptol.  Philadelphus,  exacted  vengeance  for  hit 
sister's  death  by  an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which 
Laodice  was  killed,  her  son  Seleucus  Callinicui 
driven  for  a  time  from  the  throne,  and  the 
whole  country  plundered  (Dan.  xi.  7-9 ;  Hieron. 
/.  c. ;  hence  his  surname  44  the  bcncf<ictor,r).  The 
hostilities  thus  renewed  continued  for  many 
years;  and  on  the  death  of  .Seleucus  B.C.  ri'l% 
after  his  "  return  into  his  own  land  "  (Dan.  li. 
9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Seleucus),  Keraunos,  anJ 
Antiochus  44  assembled  a  great  multitude  of 
forces "  against  Ptol.  Philopator,  the  son  of 
Euergetes,  and  44  one  of  them "  (Antiothoj) 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt 
(Dan.  xi.  9, 10 ;  Hieron.  /.  c).  [B.  F.  W.]  [B.] 

ANTI'OCHUS   III.,  snrnamed  the  Gwi 
(fi4yas).,  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Kerav 
nos,  who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in 
B.c.  223.     He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol. 
Philopator  with  vigour,  and  at  first  withsucee*. 
In  u.c.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Siion. 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilcad,  and  wintered  it 
Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Raphii. 
near  Gaza  (B.c.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and 
in  consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in 
which  he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces 
of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  (Dan. 
xi.  11.  12;  Polyb.  v.  40  ff.,  53  ff.).  During  the 
next  thirteen  years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in 
strengthening  his  position  in  Asia  Minor  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Parthia,  and  by  his  success 
gained  his  surname  of  the  Great.    At  the  end 
of  this  time,  B.C.  205,  Ptolemacus  Philopator 
died,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Ptol.  Epi- 
phanes, who  was  only  five  years  old.  Antio- 
chus availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which 
was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a  minority 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to  unite 
with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  and  dividing  the  Egyptian  dominions 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the 
conduct  of  Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the 
influence  of  a  short-sighted  policy  (t4the  fac- 
tions among  thy  people  shall  rise,"  Le.  against 
Ptolemy ;  Dan.  xi.  14).    Antiochus  succeeded 
in  occupying  the  three  disputed  provinces,  but 
was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a  war  which  broke  oot 
with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus  ;  and  his  ally 
Philip  was  himself  embroiled  with  the  Roman* 
In  consequence  of  this  diversion  Ptolemy,  by  the 
aid  of  Scopas,  again  made  himself  master  <t 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3)  and  recoverttl 
the  territory  which  he  had  lost  (Hieron.  aJ  Dwi. 
xi.  14).    In  B.C.  198  Antiochus  reappeared  in 
the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  44  near 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  >. 
3  ;  Hieron.  /.  c.  44  ubi  Paneas  nunc  condita  est  "> 
and  afterwards  captured  Scopas  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidoa 
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(D.m.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  had  suffered 
.•ererely  during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  /.  c),  wel- 
comed Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "he 
rtood  in  the  glorious  land  which  by  his  hand 
ru  to  be  consumed  "  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further 
<J*figns  against  Egypt  were  frustrated  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Romans :  and  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  (Polyb.  xxviii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in 
tcuTiage  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  with  the  Phoeni- 
cia provinces  for  her  dower  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §  IX  favoured  the  interests  of  her  husband 
rather  than  those  of  her  father  (Dan.  xi.  17 ; 
Hieron.  /.  c).  From  Egypt  Antiochus  turned 
again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after  various  successes 
in  the  Aegean  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a  war  with 
Ti  me.  His  victorious  course  was  checked  at 
Thermopylae  (BjC  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.C.  190.*  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (B.c.  188)  he  was 
forced  to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the  Roman 
side  of  M.  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in  successive  in- 
»Ulments  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents  : 

App.  Syr.  38).    This  last  condition  led  to  his  j  ating  the  Jews  to  Greek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7, 
death.    In  B.C.  187  he  attacked  a  I  20).    Three  years  afterwards  Menelaus,  of  the 

tribe  of  Benjamin  [Simon],  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Jason  to  carry  to  Antiochus 
the  price  of  his  office,  supplanted  Jason  by 
offering  the  king  a  larger  bribe,  and  was 
himself  appointed  high-priest,  while  Jason 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Am- 
monites (2  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From  these 
circumstances  and  from  the  marked  honour 
with  which  Antiochus  was  received  at  Je- 
rusalem very  early  in  his  reign  (c.  B.C. 
173 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border 
provinces  which  had  been  given  as  the 
dower  of  his  sister  Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epi- 
phanes. But  his  ambition  led  him  still 
further,  and  he  undertook  four  campaigns 
temple  of  Belus  in  Elymais,  and  was  slain  I  against  Egypt,  n.c.  171,  170,  169,  168,  with 
by  the  people  who  rose  in  its  defence  (Strab.  xvi.  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
"44 ;  Just,  xxxii.  2).  Thus  "  he  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan.  xi.  19). 

The  policy  of  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  was 
liberal  and  conciliatory.  He  not  only  assured 
to  them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in  the 
♦xercise  of  their  worship,  but  according  to 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  xii.  3,  §  3),  in  consideration  of 


ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  EPIPHANES  fEin- 
<t>arl)s,  the  Illustrious,  also  called  &t6s,  and  in 
mockery  4wifuarfjsf  the  frantic :  Athen.  x.  438 ; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to 
the  Romans  (b.c.  188)  after  his  father's  defeat 
at  Magnesia.  In  B.c.  175  he  was  released  by 
the  intervention  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who 
substituted  his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place. 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was 
assassinated  by  Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage 
of  his  position,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Eu- 
menes  and  Attains,  easily  expelled  Heliodorus, 
who  had  usurped  the  crown,  and  himself 
"  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  "  (Dan.  xi. 
21 ;  q>.  Liv.  xii.  20),  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately 
followed  by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hellenizing 

5>arty  at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy, 
lason  (Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  L  see  Jason), 
the  brother  of  Onias  III.,  the  high-priest,  per- 
suaded the  king  to  transfer  the  high-priesthood 
to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  bought  permission 
(2  Mace.  iv.  9)  to  carry  out  his  design  of  habitu- 


(Sttie  Utenl)  of  Antlochm  III. 

ler-Ktefftorfeht.  Rot.:  BA2IAEQ2  ANTIcX  V. 
fitU.  two  nanogram*.    Apollo,  nakad.  Mated  on  cortina,  to  left. 


cessor,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of 
the  Romans  (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff. ; 
2  Mace.  v.  11  sq. :  cp.  the  story  of  Popilius 
Laenas,'Liv.  xlv.  11,  12;  Polyb.  xxix.  11). 
The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had 
their  great  sufferings  and  services  in  his  behalf,  i  signalised  his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan. 
he  made  splendid  contributions  towards  the  sup-    /.  c).  The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury. 


:*>rt  of  the  Temple  ritual,  and  gave  various 
immunities  to  the  priests  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  imitating 
the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus,  and 
Appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
aaity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families 
•I  Jews  from  Mesot>otamia  to  Lydia  and  Phry- 
gia,  to  repress  the  tendencv  to  revolt  which 


and  the  armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high-priests 
whom  he  had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion 
for  an  assault  upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return 
from  his  second  Egyptian  campaign  (B.C.  170), 
which  he  had  probably  planned  in  conjunction 
with  Ptol.  Philometor,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26).  The  Temple  was  plun- 
dered, a  terrible  massacre  took  place,  and  a 


wis  manifested  in  those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with  Menelaus  in 
Lc).  Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  ]  charge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  v.  1-22 ;  1  Mace.  i. 

him, — Seleucus  Philopator,  his  immediate 
•accessor,  and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the 
tmgdom  upon  the  assassination  of  his  brother. 

[B.  F.  W.]  [R.] 

•  The  statement  in  1  Mace.  viii.  6,  that  Antiochus 
ttkea  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  is  not  supported  by 
«7  ouVr  testimony. 


20-28).  Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  Egyptian  expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1. 
11;  App.  Syr.  66;  cp.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Anti- 
ochus detached  a  force  under  Apollonius  to 
occupy  Jerusalem  and  fortify  it,  and  at  this 
time  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the 
I  ancestral  enemies  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iv.  61, 
I  v.  3  sq.;  Dan.  xi.  41).    The  decrees  then  fol- 
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lowed  which  have  rendered  his  name  infamous,  stained,  must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every 

Tlie  Temple  was  desecrated,  and  the  observance  faithful  Jew  from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  ptr- 

of  the  Law  was  forbidden.      On  the  fifteenth  secution  had  not  been  superadded  from  tjjypt 

day  of  Cisleu  [the  Syrians]  set  up  the  abomiua-  first  and  then  from  Syria.    Politically  nothta; 


tion  of  desolation  (i.e.  an  idol  altar  :  1  Mace.  v.  59) 
on  the  altar."  •  Ten  days  afterwards  an  offering 
was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  At 
Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to  have  ceased  ; 
but  Mattathias  and  his  sons  organised  a  resist- 
ance ("  holpen  with  a  little  help,"  Dan.  xi.  34), 
w  hich  preserved  inviolate  the  name  and  faith  of 
Israel.  Meanwhile  Antiochus  turned  his  arms 
to  the  East,  towards  Parthia  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  8) 
and  Armenia  (App.  Syr.  45  ;   Diod.  ap.  Miiller, 


was  left  for  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Antigen j,s 
but  independence,  or  the  abandonment  of  turr 
prophetic  hope.  Nor  was  their  social  politic 
less  j>erilou9.  The  influence  of  Greek  literature, 
of  foreign  travel,  of  extended  commerce,  tal 
made  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  At  Jerusalem  Ur 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  desired  t 
imitate  the  exercises  of  the  Greek? ;  nn<J  * 
Jewish  embassy  attended  the  games  of  Hercul^ 
at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20).  Even  their  religious 


Fntfpn.  ii.  p.  10;   Dan.  xi.  40).    Hearing  not    feelings  were  yielding ;  and  before  the  tu\h;  "f 


long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of 
Nauaea  ("the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi.  37)  in 
Klvtuais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he 
resolved  to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  de- 
feated ;  and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  hi? 
father  in  the  act  of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened 
his  death.  He  retired  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to 
Tabae  in  Persia,  where  he  died  lt.c.  1*54,  the  vic- 
tim of  superstition,  terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  2  ;  Joseph.  Aut.  xii.  8,  §  I),  having  first 
heard  of  the  successes  of  the  Maccabees  in 
restoring  the  Temple  -  worship  at  Jerusalem 
<1  Mace.  vi.  1-Ki;  cp.  2  Mace.  i.  7-17?). 
"  He  came  to  his  end,  and  there  was  noue 
to  help  him  "  (Dan.  xi.  45.  Cf.  App.  Syr. 
45;  Liv.  xli.  24-5,  xlii.  t>,  xliv.  10,  xlv.  11- 
13;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  8). 

The  reign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced, 
was  the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The 
prominence  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  fitly  accords  with  its  typical  anil 
representative  character  (Dan.  vii.  8,  J5,  viii. 
11  »>■].).  The  conquest  of  Alexander  had  in- 
troduced the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and  life 
into  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  already 
prepared  for  their  operation  [Alexander], 
Kor  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  these  forces 
had  acted  powerfully  both  upon  the  faith  and 
upon  the  habits  of  the  j>eople;  and  the  time  was 
come  when  an  outward  struggle  alone  could  de- 
ride whether  Judaism  was  to  be  merged  in  a  ra- 
tionalised Paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  victorious 
from  the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous  and  more 
pure.  There  were  many  symptoms  which  be- 
tokened the  approaching  struggle.  The  position 
which  Judaea  occupied  on  the  borders  of  the 
conflicting  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  exposed 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the 
treacherous  favours  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered 
its  national  condition  precarious  from  the  first, 
though  these  very  circumstances  were  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by 
which  the  wars  of    the  North  and  South  "  were 

•  This  altar  is  generally  identified  with  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  (Dp$  Wpy')  spoken  of  in  Dan.  fx. 

27.  xi.  31,  xii.  11  (cp.  Matt.  xxlv.  10),  where  the 
LX  X.  rendering  potAvy^a  ip^atuy  is  the  same  as  that 
■which  in  1  Mace.  1.  54  in  applied  to  the  altar  of  Zeus 
orected  by  Antiochus  Eplphanea.  The  enormity  of 
this  Insult  was  intensified  by  the  fact,  that  Antiochus 
had  accepted  Suaj^optK  as  his  own  title,  appropriating 
to  liiiu.soir  the  attributes  of  tbe  Olympian  Zeus  (cp.  Dan. 
xi.  36,  39),  wh<«e  altar  he  erected  (Joseph.  Ant.  xli.  $  6). 
At  Orizim,  the  Samaritan  sanctuary,  he  Instituted  tbe 
v  <  rshtpof  Zeus  Xenios.  [  A  noui  nation  oi  Desolation.] 


the  Maccabees  no  opposition  was  offered  t..  th* 
execution  of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon  the  tir>: 
attempt  of  Jason  the  "  priests  had  no  coarse 
to  serve  at  thenltar"  (2  Mace.  iv.  14;  cp.  ! 
Mace.  l.  43)  ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  wilful 
apostasy,  as  from  a  disregard  of  the  vitit  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  conflict.  Thus  it  « 
necessary  that  the  fiual  issues  of  a  false  H.]!-> 
ism  should  be  openly  seen  that  it  m ight  be  <1  - 
carded  for  ever  by  those  who  cherish'.' i  :L 
ancient  faith  of  Israel. 

The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end  ;  and  yet  it  mm 


!;  of  AnUocbna  IV.  K]  lj  tmrnm 

Obr.:  Head  of  King,  to  rifht     Iter.:  BA2IAEQ2  ANTDttY 
©EoY  EIlI*ANoY2  NIKHfoPoY.    Jmiur,  «al«i  to  kft 


to  have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse 
rather  than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate 
a  strange  creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal 
policy  of  his  predecessors;  and  the  occasion  f  r 
his  attacks  was  furnished  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves. Even  the  motives  by  which  ho  wx> 
finally  actuated  were  |>ersonal,  or  at  most  only 
political.  Able,  energetic  (Polyb.  xxvii.  17),  iwl 
liberal  to  profusion,  Antiochus  was  reckl** 
and  unscrupulous  in  the  execution  of  his  pl»n>- 
He  had  learnt  at  Home  to  court  j>ower  anl  t-5 
dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire,  and  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Regard- 
less himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Oaa 
xi.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  th' 
power  of  religion  in  others;  and,  like  Ner ■>  in 
later  times,  he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  ,:! 
God  [com p.  LXX.  Version  of  Dan.  xi.  witu 
2  Thess.  ii.  4],  not  as  the  Roman  emperor  by  the 
perpetration  of  unnatural  crimes,  but  by  the 
disregard  of  every  higher  feeling.  "  He  niacin 
tied  himself  above  all."  The  real  deity  whom 
he  recognised  was  the  Roman  war-god.  aul 
fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  (P-^ 
xi.  38  ff. ;  Lwald,  Gcsch.des  Volkes  Jsr.  iv. 

»>  By  tlie  Jews  he  was  regarded  as  the  typical  Anti- 
christ," the  union  of  power  with  tbe  defiance  of  every- 
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Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor,  the  Jew 
realized  the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The 
erils  of  heathendom  were  seen  concentrated  in  a 


Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  1.  c).  After  his  father's 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but 
though  still  a  child  (jwcuSiov,  App.  /.  c ;  wot- 


personal  shape.  The  outward  forms  of  worship  '  Sdptov  vtwrtpov,  1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon 
became  invested  with  something  of  a  sacra-  afterwards  brought  forward  (c.  45  B.C.)  as  a 
mental  dignity.    Common  life  was  purified  and  j  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria  against  De 


ennobled  by  hemic  devotion.  An  independent 
nation  asserted  the  integrity  of  its  hopes  in  the 
face  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Rome.  Cp.  Schiirer, 
GexA.  d.  JUdischen  Volkes,*  i.  147,  kc. 

[B.  F.  W.]  [R.] 

ANTI  OCHUS  V.  EUTATOR  (Zincdrvp, 
tf  noble  descent)  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
IV.  i  .c  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Lysias  (App.  Syr.  46 ;  1  Mace, 
in.  32  f.,  vi.  17),  though  Antiochus  had  assigned 
this  office  to  Philip,  his  own  foster-brother,  on 
hit  death-bed  (1  Mace.  vi.  14  f.,  55 ;  2  Mace, 
ix.  29).  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched 
against  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army,  accom- 
panied by  Lysias,  to  relieve  the  Syrian  garrison, 
which  was  hard-pressed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(I  Mace.  vi.  19  ll.).  He  repulsed  Judas  at 
Bethzacharia,  and  took  Bethsura  (Bethzur) 
after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Mace.  vi.  31-50). 
But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  Temple  was 
<n  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded  the 
king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might 
advance  to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from 
Persia  and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1 
Mate  ft  51  aq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  5).  Philip 
was  speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  /.  c);  but 
in  the  next  year  (B.C.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  caused  them  to 
be  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  suffered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(1  Mace.  vii.  2—4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  10,  §  1 ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  19).    [B.  F.  W.]  [R.] 

ANTIOCHUS  VI.  ('AAf'£ay8po;  'AAf{dV6>ou 
tov  riding  App.    Syr.   68;   surnamed  9*6$, 


Tctradrachm  (Attic  Ulent)  of  AjtUocbot  VI. 
OW    Etmd  of  King.  n*U»t*,  to  rich L   Bto».  :  BAZIAEQ2  ANTIoXoY 
En[I*ANo]YS  AIoNYXoY.    la  tkU,  TPY*  (Trjphoo).  a** 
HHP  CICi  £j  MmacU). 


Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  §  1  ;  and  iirupavhf  AtoVvcoj 
on  coins)  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and 


thing  that  was  divine.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
period  of  three  and  a  hair  yean,  during  which  the  Anti- 
christ of  .St.  John'*  Apocalypse  (xiii.  6)  is  permitted  to 
*ffk  evil,  agrees  with  the  interval  of  time  which, 
•ctonling  to  some  Jewish  traditions,  elapsed  between 
the  poUmVia  of  the  Temple  and  the  death  of  the  perce- 
nter, or,  according  to  others,  between  the  pollution  of 
the  Temple  and  its  dedication. 


metrius  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or  Diodotus  (1 
Mace.  xi.  39 ;  App.  Syr.  68 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  668, 
xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer  of  his 
father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  Antioch 
(I  Mace.  xi.  56);  and  afterwards  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antio- 
chus. Jonathan,  who  was  confirmed  by  him 
in  the  high-priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57)  and  in- 
vested with  the  government  of  Judaea,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  his  success  [Alexandeic 
Balas],  occupying  Ascalon  and  Gaza,  and  re- 
ducing the  country  as  far  as  Damascus  (1  Mace, 
xi.  60-2).  He  afterwards  defeated  the  troops  of 
Demetrius  at  Hazor  (1  Mace.  xi.  67  ;  cp.  Speaker's 
Comm.  1.  c.)  near  Cadesh  (v.  73) ;  and  repulsed  a 
second  attempt  which  he  made  to  regain  Palestine 
(1  Mace  xii.  24  sq.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained 
the  supreme  power  in  the  name  of  Antiochus,  no 
longer  concealed  his  design  of  usurping  the  crown. 
As  a  first  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery 
and  put  him  to  death,  B.c.  143  (1  Mace.  xii. 
40  sq.) ;  then  he  murdered  the  young  king,  and 
ascended  the  throne  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  6 ;  App.  Syr.  68.  Livy  [Epit.  55] 
says  incorrectly  decern  annos  admodum  habens 
.  .  . ;  Diod.  ap.  Miiller,  Fragin.  ii.  19 ;  Just, 
xxxvi.  1).  [B.  F.  W.]  [R.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  8IDETES  (2i3W, 

of  Side,  in  Pamphylia:  not  from         a  hunter: 

Plut.  Apophth.  p.  34 ;  called  also  Evatfi^s,  the 
pious,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  2 ;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Arm.  i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son 
of  Demetrius  1.    When  his  brother,  Demetrius 
Nicator,  was  taken  prisoner  (c.  141  B.C.)  by 
Mithridates  I.  (Arsaces  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  2) 
king  of  Parthia,  he  married  Cleopatra 
(App.  Syr.  68;  .hist,  xxxvi.  1)  and  ob- 
tained possession   of  the  throne  (137 
B.C.),  having  expelled  the  usurper  Try- 
phon (I  Mace.  xv.  1  sq. ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  688).    At  first  he  made  a  very  advan- 
tageous treaty  with  Simon,  who  was 
now  M  high  priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews;"  but  when  he  grew  independent 
of  his  help,  he  withdrew  the  concessions- 
which  he  had  made  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  fortreases  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money 
(I  Mace.  xv.  26  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7, 
§  3).  As  Simon  was  unwilling  to  yield  to 
his  demands,  he  sent  a  force  under  Cen- 
debaeus  against  him,  who  occupied  a  forti- 
fied position  at  Cedron(?)(l  Mace.  xv.  39), 
near  Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surround- 
ing country.    After  the  defeat  of  Cendebaeus 
by  the  sons  of  Simon  and  the  destruction  of  his 
works  (1  Mace.  xvi.  1-10),  Antiochus,  who  had 
returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Tryphon,  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Judaea  in  person. 
He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  according  to 
Josephus  granted  honourable  terms   to  John 
Hyrcanus  (n.c.  133),  who  had  made  a  vigorous 
resistance   (Joseph.  Ant.   xiii.  8;   yet  comp. 
Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349,  tnwot 
urbis  demoiitur  atque  elcctissimos  eomm  trucidat). 
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Antiochus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Parthians,  and  Hyrcanus  accompanied  him  in 
the  campaign.  But  after  some  successes,  he 
was  entirely  defeated  by  Phraortea  II.  (Arsaces 
VII.),  and  fell  io  the  battle  c.  H.C.  127-6 
(Joseph.  /.  c. ;  Just,  xxxvi.,  xxxviii.  10 ;  App. 
Syr.  68,  (tc-rttrtv  iavrlv.  For  the  year  of  his 
death,  cp.  Niebuhr,  A7.  Schrift.  i.  251  sq. ; 
l  linton,      U.  ii.  332  sq.>      [B.  F.  W.]  [K.] 

AN'TIl  AS  CAmUas  ;  Antlpas).  A  martyr 
at  Pergamos,  and,  according  to  tradition,  Bishop 
of  that  place  (Rev.  ii.  13.  Sec  note  in  Speaker's 
Commentary).  He  is  said  to  have  been  martyred 
under  Domitian  by  being  cast  into  a  burning 
brazen  bull  (Mcnol.  Gr.  iii.  51).  His  day  iu  the 
Greek  calendar  is  April  11.    [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AN'TIPAS.  [Herod.] 

ANTI'PATER  (  'Avr/iraTpoi  ;  Antipater), 
son  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22).  [G.] 

ANTITATRIS  CArrlvarpis),  a  town  on  the 
military  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea,  to 
which  St.  Paul  was  "brought  by  night"  (Acts 
xxiii.  31),  when  Claudius  Lysias  sent  him,  under 
escort,  from  Jerusalem  to  the  governorof  Caesarea. 
The  escort,  a  mixed  force  of  horse  and  foot, 
paraded  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  and, 
marching  throughout  the  night,  reached  Anti- 
patris  next  morning ;  the  footmen  then  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  horsemen  escorted  St. 
Paul  across  the  plain  to  Caesarea. 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2), 
Antipatris  was  built  by  Herod  "in  the  plain 
called  Capharsaba  "  {K.a<papaafia  or  Xa$ap(afia 
in  xiii.  15,  §  1),  and  named  after  his  father, 
Antipater.  Though  situated  in  the  plain,  it  was 
near  the  mountains  ;  it  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  44  rivers  in  abundance ;"  the  soil 
was  fertile ,  and  it  was  a  point  in  the  line  of 
defence  taken  up  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  across 
the  Maritime  Plain  to  prevent  the  march  of 
Antiochus  southwards  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1  ;  xvi. 
5,  §  2 ;— B.  J.  i.  4,  §  7  ;  i.  21,  §  9).  At  a  later 
period  he  mentions  the  place  again  in  connexion 
with  the  march  of  Cestius  to  Jerusalem  and  his 
disastrous  retreat  (B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  I ;  19,  §  9); 
and  also  with  the  military  movement  of  Ves- 
pasian from  Caesarea  towards  Jerusalem  (B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  1).  Josephus  states  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1) 
that  Alexander's  line  of  defence  commenced  at 
Capharsaba,  44  which  is  now  called  Antipatris," 
and  this  has  led  some  authors  to  identify  the 
place,  erroneously,  with  Kefr  Saba,  a  small 
village  in  the  open  plain,  badly  supplied  with 
water,  and  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from 
the  point  at  which  the  Roman  road,  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Caesarea,  leaves  the  mountains. 
Capharsaba  and  Antipatris  are  both  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  and  Neubauer  infers  (Geoy.  d. 
Talmud.  86-89),  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mentioned,  that  they  were  two 
separate  and  distinct  places ;  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  a  comparison  of  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1, 
with  xvi.  5,  §  2. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS*  pp.  159.  25,  254. 
32)  place  Antipatris  six  miles  south  of  Galgula, 
Kalkilieh  ;  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  its 
distance  from  Lydda  is  given   as  ten  miles,  j 
These  indications  are  sufficient  to  identify  Anti-  [ 


APES 

patris  with  a  mound,  cTowned  with  the  ruitu  of 
a  mediaeval  castle,  which  rises  above  the  great 
springs  of  Ms  el  'Am  (see  I'FijS.  1874,  1924 ; 
and      F.  Mem.  ii.  258-62). 

Jerome  (Per.  8.  J'aiiiae,  v.)  calls  Antipatru 
tcmirutum  oppkiulum;  but  in  the  8th  century 
a  large  number  of  Christians  resided  there,  who* 
massacre  by  the  Arabs  iu  744  a.d.  is  alluded  \c 
by  Theophanes.     During  the  period  of  th? 


Crusades  Arsuf  was  supposed  to"  be  Antipairk 
Like  so  many  other  foreign  names  of  towns  iu 
Palestine,  the  name  is  now  lost.  [W-J 

ANTO'NTA,  a  fortress  built  by  Herod  oa 
the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Baris,  on  the  N.W. 
of  the  Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  m* 
friend  Antonius.  [Jerusalem.]  The  wori 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  the  fortrea  \, 
referred  to  in  Acts  xxi.  31,  &c 

ANTOTHI'JAH  (  Ges.   Thes.  =  JTWCT. 

prayers  accepted  of  Jehovah;  B.  'Amidi,  A 
'AyadteBla ;  Anathothia).    A  Benjamite,  one  <i 
the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Ch.  viii.  24). 

[W.A.W.]  [k; 

ANTO'THTTE,  THE  OtfWffl !  B-  4  'A»- 
&w6d,  A.  -$i ;  Anathothites).  A  native  of  A5i- 
thoth  (1  Ch.  xi.  28,  xii.  3>    [W.  A.  W.]  [iV 

A  NUB  (313T,  Ges.  Thes.  =  delicate  teah, 

MV.10,  from  a  root  preserved  in  Aramaic  = 
bound  together;  B.  'Evv&v,  A.  'Eyvifl',  Audi 
Son  of  Coz,  and  descendant  of  Judah,  through 
Ashur,  father  of  Tekoa  (1  Ch.  iv.  8). 

[W.  A.W.]  [F.] 

A'NUS  (Banaeus\  a  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  43= 
Neh.  viii.  7>  [Bani.] 

AP'AME  fAvfta  ;  Apcme\  daught«r  « 
Bartacus  and  concubine  of  Darius  (1  Esd.  i*- 
29).  [G.] 

APEXLE8  CA«AAt}j ;  Apclles),  a  Chrutiaa 
greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  and  hon- 
oured by  the  designation  "the  approved  in 
Christ "  (b  S6Kiftos  iv  Xp«rry).  Horace  uke» 
Apella  (the  usual  Latin  form)  as  a  representatir* 
Jewish  name.  Ho  is  ridiculing  a  supp»*i 
miracle,  and  says  it  is  only  fit  for  a  JewL-A 
Apella  to  believe  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  v.  100).  Apclk* 
is  one  of  the  names  oocurr  in  Rom.  xvi..  which 
Bp.  Lightfoot  proves  b,  scriptions  to  ha" 
been  borne  at  different  times  by  members  of  tn< 
imperial  household.  See  his  detached  note  02 
"Caesar's  household,"  Philip,  iv.  22.  [E.B.B.] 

1  APES  (D'tf  p,  Mphtm  ;  w/fefffot  ;  ttoiac) 
occurs  in  1  K.  x.  22,  "once  in  three  years  cam' 
the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver, 
ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  2  Ch.  ix.  21.  B.,  the  Vat.  Version  <i 
the  LXX.,  in  the  first-mentioned  passage  omiu 
the  words  "  ivory,  and  npes,  and  peacock*, 
while  A.,  the  Alexand.  Version,  has  them ;  but 
both  these  Versions  have  the  words  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  identify  the 
Hebrew  Kophim  with  any  particular  s|*ci«  of 
ape  or  monkey.  No  animal  of  the  class  S^w 
is  found  either  in  Western  Asia  or  in  Egypt ; 
though — since  they  were  frequently  brought  into 
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the  latter  country,  as  may  be  seen  by  monu- 
ment* (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  382,  ed. 
187S),  and  are  very  numerous  in  the  regions 


immediately  south  of  Egypt  and  throughout 
Eastern  Africa — they  must  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Jews.  The  text,  however,  appears  to  point 
to  Indian  and  not  African  apes.  The  word  hopKim 


is  of  foreign,  not  Hebrew  origin,  and  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Sanskrit  kapi  (ape),  which 
is  also  identical  with  the  modern  Tamil  word. 
As  the  words  used  in  the  same  passage  for 
"  ivory  "  and  "  peacocks  "  are  also  modern  Tamil, 
we  have  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  country 
whence  Solomon  obtained  these  curiosities,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  either  Southern  India  or 
Ceylon.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  ships 
which  brought  them  are  called  ships  of  Tarshish, 
and  Tarshish  is  generally  identified  with  Tar- 
tessus  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  in 
South-Western  Spain,  which  was  a  Phoenician 
colony.  It  is  true  that  the  Barbary  ape,  Inuus 
sylvanus,  might  have  been  procured  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  but 
certainly  neither  ivory  nor  peacocks.  Nor  can 
we  place  this  Tarshish  in  East  Africa,  for  no 
peacock  exists  in  Africa,  and  the  Tamil  name 
forbids  us  to  suggest  any  other  bird.  But  ships 
for  long  voyages  may  nave  been  spoken  of  as 
ships  of  Tarshish,  just  as  the  term  East  India- 
men  was  often  applied  to  ships  of  that  class 
with  other  destinations.  Sir  E.  Tennent  has 
argued,  with  much  probability,  in  favour  of  Point 
de  Galle,  in  Ceylon,  as  the  rendezvous  of  Solo- 
mon's eastern  navy. 


The  most  common  monkeys  of  South  India  i  and  two  Lemuridae — in  which  the  tail  is  absent 
&  Cejlon  belong  to  the  genus  Presbytia,  of 


and 

v'nich  five  species  are  recognised  from  that 
Ttrton.  There  are  also  three  species  of  baboon 
which  is  not  uncommon,  one  Macacos, 


or  rudimentary  only. 

For  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various 
kinds  of  Quadruinaua  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  see  A.  A.  H.  Lichtenstein's  work. 


^titled  Commmtatio  philoiogica  de  Simiarum  | 
TKtnot  vtUribus  innotuerunt  formis  (Hamb. 
Wl);  and  Ed.  Tyson's  Homo  sylvestris,  or  the 
■k-itomy  of  a  Pbjmie  (Lond.  1699),  to  which  he 
added  a  Philosophical  Essay  concerning  the 
( .niocq.bali,  the  Satyrs,  and  Sphinxes  of  the 


ancients.  Aristotle  (de  Anim.  Hist.  ii.  5,  ed. 
Schneider)  appears  to  divide  the  Quadrumana 
order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tribes,  which 
he  characterises  by  the  names  wlfhfitat,  tcrjfioi, 
and  KvvoKi<pa\oi.  The  last-named  family  aro 
no  doubt    identical   with   the  animals  that 
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form  the  African  genus  Cynocephalus  of  modem  j 
zoologists.  The  jcijjSoi  Aristotle  distinguishes 
from  the  irffhjicox,  by  the  fact  of  the  former  pos- 
sessing a  tail.'  This  name,  perhaps,  may  staud 
for  the  whole  tribe  of  tailed  monkeys,  excluding 
the  Cynocephali  and  the  J^muridae,  which  latter, 
since  they  belong  principally  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  were  probably  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 

The  xldriKOij  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  tailless  apes,  such  as  the 
Chimpanzee,  &c.  Although,  however,  Aristotle 
perhaps  used  these  terms  respectively  in  a  definite 
sense,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  so 
employed  by  other  writers.  The  name  rffofKoi, 
for  instance,  seems  to  have  beeu  sometimes  used 
to  denote  some  species  of  Cynocephalus  (see  a 
Fragment  of  Simonidcs  in  Schneider's  Annot.  ad 
Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  iii.  76).  The  LXX.  in  all 
probability  used  the  word  in  an  extended  sense 
as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  word 
K6phy  to  denote  any  species  of  Quadrumanous 
Mammalia. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Litho- 
strotum  Praencstinum  (that  curious  mosaic 
pavement  found  at  Praeneste),  in  Shaw's  Travels 
(ii.  294,  8vo  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of 
some  animal  in  a  tree,  with  the  word  KHIIIEN 
over  it.  Of  this  animal  Dr.  Shaw  says  (p.  312), 


"  It  is  a  beautiful  little  creature,  with  a  shaggy 
neck  like  the  Callithrix,  and  shaj>cd  exactly  like 
those  monkeys  that  are  commonly  called  Mar- 
mosets. The  KHIIIEN,  therefore,  may  be  the 
Ethiopian  moukey,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Kouph, 
and  by  the  Greeks  KHT102,  KH*02,  or  KEIII02, 
from  whence  the  Latin  name  Cephas."  This 
description  will  be  found  to  apply  better  to  the 
figure  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  than 
to  that  in  the  8vo  ed.  Perhaps,  as  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  has  suggested,  the  Keipen  of  the  Praenes- 
tine  mosaic  may  be  the  Cercopithcais  grisco- 
viridis,  Desmar.,  which  is  a  native  of  Nubia,  the 
country  represented,  in  that  part  of  the  mosaic 
where  the  figure  of  the  kcipen  occurs. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  species  of  baboons 
is  signified  by  the  term  Satyrs,  which  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  [Satyr]. 
Bishop  Coverdale,  or  the  author  of  the  6rst 
KnglUh  translation  of  the  Bible,  seems  to  have 
been  a  better  naturalist  than  the  company  of 
the  A.  V. ;  for  in  the  1st  edition,  A.D.  1537,  as 
well  as  in  all  subsequent  editions,  he  reads  (Is. 
xiii.  21)— where  the  A.  V.  has,  "satyrs  [R.  V. 
m.'irg.  he-goats')  shall  dance  there  " — '*  apes  shall 
daunce  there.  The  ancients  wore  no  doubt 
acquainted  with  many  kinds  of  Quadrumana, 


•  •«  Si  mlhi  cauda  foret  cercopithccus  ero." 


both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds  (see  Plin. 
viii.  c.  19,  xi.  44;  Aelian.  Nat.  An.  xvii.  25, 39 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  827;  Bochart,  Iliervz.  ii.  39»;  cf. 
Mart.  Kpig.  iv.  12).         [W.  H.]   [H.  B.  T.] 

APHAR'SATHCHITES,  APHAR'SITES. 
APH  AR'S  ACITE8  (K^flDlBK.  KWBK. 
N^D^Dtt ;  in  Ezra  iv.  9,  B.  Qapfadixalai . . . 
'  A(ppaffatoi,  A.  ' A<pap<ra8axcuoi  .  .  .  '  A^ofwraloi ; 
Apharsathachoei  .  .  .  Apharsoei ;  in  v.  6,  B. 
' AcfxxpaaKKeuoi,  A.  -xcun  ;  Arphasachoti),  the 
names  of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from  which  had 
settled  in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian  leiJer 
AsNAPPKR  (Kzra  iv.  9,  v.  6).  The  first  and 
last  are  regarded  as  the  same.  Whence  thefr 
tribes  came  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture 
(see  Riehm,  HWIi.  s.  n.).  The  initial  K  i* 
regarded  as  prosthetic ;  and  the  remaining  portico 
of  the  first  two  names  hai  been  considered  t" 
bear  some  resemblance  (a  very  distant  one)  to 
Paraetacae,  or  Paraetaceni  (Herod,  i.  101),  r. 
tribe  living  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia. 
Fried.  Delitzsch  (Baer's  ed.  of  Ezra,  p.  ix.)  find* 
the  original  form  of  the  names  in  tODFHDit' 
Partakka  or  Partuhka,  two  Median  cities  men- 
tioned by  Sennacherib.  The  second  name  has  been 
referred  to  the  Parrhasii  in  Eastern  Media,  and 
by  Geseniua  to  the  Persae.  The  presence  of 
the  proper  name  of  the  Persians  (D'lB)  in  Ezra 

i.  1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  con- 
jecture of  Gosenius,  independently  of  the  fact 
that  Assyrian  kings  never  penetrated  into  Persii 
(Schrader,  KA  T*  p.  376).  The  conjecture  cf 
Fried.  Delitzsch  that  the  name  recalls  a  Median 
tribe  referred  to  in  the  Annals  of  Sennacherib 
and  inhabitants  of  the  }and  of  Parsua,  is  at  leas: 
plausible.  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.l 

ATHEK  (P&K,  from  a  root  signifying  to 

hold  together  or  strengthen,  Ges.),  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  B.  'Otpiic,  A.  'A<p«K  ;  Aphcc.  A  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites,  the  king  of  which  was  killed 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As  this  is  named  with 
Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same  as  the 
Aphekah  of  Josh.  xv.  53.  A  trace  of  the  nam* 
may  perhaps  exist  in  Wad  Faktn,  a  small  village 
in  the  hills  west  of  Bethlehem.' 

2.  In  Josh,  xiii.,  B.  Ta<plK,  A.  *A$€ica;  Aphca. 
A  city,  apparently  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30;  'A<pfK,  Ayhec\  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ejected  (Jut's 
i.  31 ;  though  here  it  is  Aphik,  p*SN;  A.  'A^«. 
B.  omits  or  has  a  different  reading  [see  Aphis'; 
Aphec).  This  is  probably  the  same  place  as  lY.t 
Aphek  (Josh.  xiii.  4)  on  the  extreme  nortn 
•4  border  of  the  Amorites,"  and  apparentlv  beyond 
Sidon,  and  which  is  identified  by  Gcsenius  (Thn. 
140  <i)  with  the  Aph.ica  of*  classical  time^ 
famous  for  its  temple  of  Venus  and  now  Afk\ 
(Rob.  iii.  606  ;  Porter,  ii.  295-6).  A  ft*,  how- 
ever, lies  beyond  the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
north-western  slopes  of  the  mouutain,  and  con- 
sequently much  further  up  than  the  other  towns 
of  Ashcr  which  have  been  identified.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hardly  more  to  the  north  of  ihf 


»  The  LXX.  reading  (B.-)  is  fiaviXia  0£<«  tt^  'ApJ« 
(A.  om.  t.  A.).  'Apw«  is  taken  to  be  a  corruption  <>i 
Sopwv  (q>.  tbe  Heb.  text),  and  tbe  place  h<re  is  ca  - 
tena tbe  same  as  No.  «  (cp.  DUlmann,  and  QPBS  i.  I.) 
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known  limit*  of  the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other 
places  named  a<  in  Judah  were  to  the  south;  and 
Apfcek  may,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  have 
aid  a  reputation  at  a  very  early  date,  sufficient 
in  the  days  of  Joshua  to  cause  its  mention  in 
company  with  the  other  northern  sanctuary  of 
B.ul-gad.  Tne  northerly  position  is  supported  by 
the  opinion  that  in  the  reign  of  Sethi  I.,  Kadesh 
<n  the  Orontes  was  an  Amorite  town  under  the 
icrisiiction  of  the  Hittites. 

3.  A  place  at  which  the  Philistines  en- 
camped, while  the  Israelites  pitched  in  Eben- 
rzer.  before  the  fatal  battle  in  which  the  sons 
of  Eli  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (I  Sam. 
iv.  1 ;  'A<J>**.  Aphcc).  M.  CI.  Ganneau  (PFQy. 
&it.  1S77,  154-6)  proposes  to  identify  Ebeu- 
e:er  with  Dcir  'Abdn  near  Bethshemesh,  sup- 
]»«oc  that  the  ark  would  be  carried  back  to 
Lie  place  where  it  was  captured.  There  is 
much  in  favour  of  this  view  ;  but  the  distance, 
triough  not  so  great  as  to  be  impossible,  is  rather 
:x>  remote  from  Shiloh  and  Mizpeh.  Major 
Ccndtrr  has  suggested,  doubtfully,  3/erj  Fikich, 
mm  Vdb  fl-Wad,  and  Dcir  cl-Azar  near  K'un/et 
d-'F.wb  for  the  Aphek  and  Ebenezer  of  1  Sara, 
iv.  1.  Josephus  (B.  J.  u.  19,  1)  mentions  a 
Kvyot  'Ajxicoi  near  Antipatris. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the 
P:>ili*tia»,  before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous 
Thin  that  just  named, — the  defeat  and  death  of 
Saul  (1  Sum.  xxix.  1  ;  'A<ptK,  Aphec).  By  com- 
iirijon  with  ver.  11,  it  seems  as  if  this  Aphek 
"ere  not  necessarily  near  Shunem.  though  on 
t?i?r(«d  thither  from  the  Philistine  district.  It 
i-  pebble  that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the 
pr»c-dicg ;  and  if  so,  the  Philistines  were  march- 
'V  to  Jezreel  by  the  present  road  along  the 
"backbone"  of  the  country.  Fukud,  on  the 
cithern  »lope  of  Mount  Gil  boa,  has  been  sug- 
mted  {PF.  Hem.  ii.  84)  as  a  possible  site  for 
tais  Aphek  ;  but  from  this  place  the  Philistines 
rouid  not  have  "gone  up  "  to  Jezreel  (  1  Sam. 
"ii.  11).  Joseph  us  (An/,  vi.  14,  1)  has  'Ptyya 
ttr  Aphek. 

6.  In  1  K.  xxi.  (LXX.)  B.  'A^eKtf,  A. -ay) 
Apbc.  A  citv  on  the  military  road  from  Syria 
^  I  rael  (1  K.  xx.  26).  It  was  walled  (r.  30), 
ad  was  apparently  a  common  spot  for  engage* 
n«U  with  Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17  ;  'A<ptK,  Aphec). 
f>  me  of  the  word  "ftC*»©n  (A.  V.  "the 
l}™")  in  1  K.  xx.  25  fixes  the  situation  of 

Aphek  in  the  level  down-country  east  of 
tr.i  Jordan  [Mishor]  ;  and  there,  accordingly,  it 
found  in  m.  at  the  heal  of  the  "117% 
<r'i,  th  utile,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
-T^t  ruad  between  Damascus.  Xdbuius,  and 
^rci-tlem,  still  passing  (Kiepert  *  map,  1857), 
^  all  the  permanence  of  the  East,  through 
'  -  ":iiaee,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
■'}  f&as  that  it  contains  (Bnrrkh.  280).  By 
-' j'liiii  (viii.  14,  §  4)  the  name  is  given  as 
A«*«o,  Eu>ebiua  (Onom.  'Atptitd)  says  that 
n  aii  tinv?  there  was,  beyond  Jordan,  a  kw/it] 
"-*7*Al  (Jer.  cnstcllum  fjratuic)  railed  Apheca, 
****  (»«f>l)  Hippes  (Jer.  Hippus);  but  he  appa- 
:'".ly  c-nfounds  it  with  (1).  Hippos  was  one 
f_  the  towns  which    formed   the  iVcapolis. 

.  r  has  been  visited  by  Burckhardt, 
^Jen,  and  others  (Ritter,  7'a/.*348-353),  and 
1:  ■>  mly  one  of  the  places  bearing  this  name 
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that  has  been  identified  with  certainty.  The 
name  appears  as  Apku  in  an  inscription  of  Esar- 
haddon  (Schrader,  KA  T*  p.  204).    [G.]  [W.] 

APHE'KAH  i  B.  *aKovd,  A.  'A*o«a; 

Apheca),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  mountains  (Josh, 
xv.  53),  probably  the  same  as  Aphek  (1). 

[O.]  [W.] 

APHEHEMA  (T.t  'Aipalpffia,  A.'A&p^a; 
'A<ptp(in<L,Jos.)t  one  of  the  three  "governments" 
(v6fiovs,  and  once  vowapx"")  added  to  Judaea 
from  Samaria  and  Galilee  by  Demetrius  Nicator, 
and  confirmed  by  Xicanor  (1  Mace.  xi.  34  :  see 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  9,  and  Reland,  178).  The 
word,  omitted  in  the  Vulgate,  is  probably  the 
same  as  Ephraim  (Ophrah,  Taiyibeh).  [G.]'[W.] 

APHER'RA  CA<p<p*ppd ;  Euro),  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  "servauts  of  Solomon  "  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd.  v.  84)  His  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  [G.j  [W.] 

APHI'AH  (n*DN  ;  B.  'Ad>/*,  A».  'A<pdx,  A.»" 
'A<p/x  ?  Aphia),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1).  [\\\  a.  W.]  [F.] 

APHI'K  (P'DN  ;  A.  *Ad>^,  B.  Nocf ;  Aphec\ 
a  city  of  Asher  from  which  the  Canaanites  were 
not  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31).  Probably  the 
same  place  as  Aphek  (2).      [W.  A.  W.]  [F.j 

APH'RAH,  the  house  of  (."n^  JV3  ;  R.V. 
Beth-le-Aphrah,  marg.  "a  house  of  dust,"  so 
MV.10),  a  place  meutioned  in  Mic.  i.  10,  and 
supposed  by  some  (Winer,  p.  172)  to  be  identical 
with  Ophrah.  But  this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  towns  named  in  the  context  are  in 
the  low  country  to  the  west  of  Judah,  while 
Ophrah  would  appear  to  lie  E.  of  Bethel 
[Ophrah].  LXX.  i£  oUou  Kara  -yeWo;  Vulg. 
in  domo  pulccris.  [G.]  [W.J 

APH'SES  (HBO,  Ges.  =  dispersion;  B. 
A<p«0^,  A.  'U(«ip;  Aphscs ;  R.  V.  "  Happizzez  "), 
chief  of  the  18th  of  the  24  courses  in  the  service 
of  the  Temple  (1  Ch.  xxiv.  15). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

APOCALYPSE.  [Revelation.] 

APOCRYPHA.  This  article  deals  with  the 
collection  of  books  to  which  the  term  "  Apocry- 
pha" is  familiarly  applied  in  England  at  the 
present  day.  In  other  words,  it  treata  of  the 
fragments  of  Jewish  literature  not  included  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  have 
nevertheless  been  preserved  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Although  the  terms  "  Deutero-Canonical  "  and 
"  Ecclesiastical,"  which  are  sometimes  by  pre- 
ference given  to  these  writings,  are,  as  we  shall 
see,  more  strictly  accurate,  they  are  never  likely 
to  supplant  the  less  correct  and  now  generally 
accepted  name.  But  it  will  sometimes  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid 
needless  ambiguity. 

The  titles  of  the  Books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  the  English  Version,  are : — 

I.  l  E«,ira«. 
n.  2  Esdras. 

III.  T.-btt. 

IV.  Judilb. 
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V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Esther, 

which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in 
the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or 

EcclesiastlcuB. 
VIII.  Baruch. 
IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 
X.  The  History  orSusauna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon. 

X II.  The  rr*y<T  of  Manasses  king  of  J  udah. 
XIIT.  I  Maccabees. 
XI V.  2  Maccabees. 

To  these  mav  here  be  added  3  and  4  Maccabees, 
both  of  which"  appear  in  the  LXX.  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  the  3rd  being  given  also  in  the 
Codex  Vaticanus,  the  4th  in  the  Codex  Sinai- 
ticus.* 

In  this  list  Xo.  VIII.,  The  Book  of  Baruch, 
contains  as  its  sixth  chapter  "The  Epistle  of 
Jeremy:"  Nos.  IX.,  X.,  XI.  constitute  the  so- 
called  "  Additions  to  Daniel :"  "  The  Prayer  of 
Arariah  "  is  included  in  "  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children."  The  separate  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  are  treated  of  under  their  respective 
titles. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  article  the 
references  are  made  from  O.  F.  Fritzsche's  Libri 
Ap+.-ryphi  Veteris  Tvsttuncnti,  Lips.  1871. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  include  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  the  important  pseudepi- 
graphic  Apocrypha  represented  by  such  writings 
as  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Knoch,  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  &c. 

The  following  gives  in  brief  outline  the 
contents  of  this  article : — 

I.  The  History  of  the  word  "  Apocrypha  " 

and  of  its  special  application. 
II.  The  Relation  of  the  Apocrypha  to  the 
History  of  the  Canon  in — 

(1)  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  1Gb*. 

(2)  the  Christian  Church. 
(a)  to  000  A.D.,  p.  109. 

(ij)  to  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, p.  173. 
(c)  to  the  present  time,  p.  175. 

III.  Classification  and  Description  of  the  books 

of  the  Apocrypha,  p.  179. 

IV.  The  Apocrypha,  in  relation  to 

(1)  Jewish  Literature,  p.  182. 

(2)  Jewish  Theology,  p.  lHb\ 
V.  The  Text  of  the  Apocrypha,  p.  195. 

VI.  The  Literature  upon  the  Apocrypha,  p. 

197. 

I.  The  History  o  f  the  wW  "  Ajxycniphn  "  and 
of  its  sjH  Cutl  itjtplication. — The  word  air6Kpv<pos, 
in  classical  writers,  though  not  common,  is 
found  with  (  i)  the  simple  meaniug  of  44  hidden," 
44  concealed  "  (c.<j.  Kurip.  Jkrc.  /V.  1070);  (6) 
the  secondary  meaning  of  "  recondite,"  44  ob- 
scure, "  "hid  from  knowledge"  (tv/.  Xen.  Man. 
iii.  5,  14,  t!  av  TcoiovvTts  avaXifiouvTriv  apxatav 
aptr^v ;  . . .  Kal  6  SwfcpdVijs,  OvSiv  ax6Kpv<pov 
ioKtt  not  thai:  cf.  Callinutchi  Fnujuuita,  242, 
ypdfifiara  airoVpv<pa). 

In  the  LXX.  it  appears  (a)  rarelv,  as  a  strict 
adjective  =  44  hidden,"  "concealed  "  (c.q.  Isa. 
xlv.  3;  1  Macc.i.  23;  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19,  xlii.  9): 


»  For  other  addition*  to  the  canonical  Hooks  of  the  0- 
T.  to  be  found  in  the  LXX.  see  in  tbat  Version,  I*,  ell., 
Job  ii.  9,  xlii.  17  ;  l*rov.  vi.  6,  ix.  12,  xxiv.  22. 


(6)  generally  with  iv,  as  an  adjectival  substan- 
tive, meaning  "  a  place  of  concealment"  (*.;. 
Ps.  ix.  29,  xvi.  12,  lxiii.  5;  Lcclus.  ivi.  \\>; 
Isa.  iv.  6;  Deut.  xxvii.  15;  Job  xxxix.  2>). 
(c)  The  neuter  plural  a*6itpv<pa  is  used  as  i 
substantive  for  "hidden  resources,"  sometimes 
of  material  wealth  (t\</.  Dan.  xi.  43  [Theod.". 
Kvpttvcrd  iv  rolt  aroKpv<pots  rov  xpveoi,  where 
it  translates  D*3$D9).  In  this  form  it  u 
especially  applied  to  materials  of  knowledge, 
hidden  from  the  human  understanding  (c?. 
Dan.  ii.  22  [Theod.},  ainbs  airoicoAwrrfi  $c£tc 
teal  arroKpv<pa  (6<rnFlE?P)'  yivunXKwv  to  ir 

(TK&TtL,  KOI  TO  tpWS  /*«T*  OWToD  i<TTl  \   LccluS.  Xiv. 

21;  xxxix.  3,  7;  xlii.  19;  xlviii.  25;  cf.  lim. 
32).  In  these  passages  the  prevailing  idea  cf 
the  word  mav  be  illustrated  by  the  "  depth? " 
(fid0Tf :  cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  He  v.  ii."  24),  afterward, 
used  by  Gnostics  to  express  the  mysteries  d 
knowledge. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  occurs  only 
three  times  :  Mark  iv.  22  ;  Luke  viii.  17  ;  Ol. 
ii.  3,  iv  $  t'urlv  »dVr«  ol  Brjaavpol  ri}s  ffofiat 
Kal  yvutrtus  a*6Kpv<poi.  St.  Paul,  in  thb  la  t 
passage,  speaking  of  the  44  treasures "  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  44  hidden  away  in  Christ," 
perhaps  contrasts  them  with  the  esoteric  ci- 
trines on  which  the  leaders  of  the  Cole?>ii:. 
heresy  prided  themselves  (sec  Lightfoot's  CA-.-f 
siaiis  in  loco).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  t  - 
show  that  the  word  had  as  yet  been  appliel  b 
any  technical  sense  to  u-ritiitjs. 

In  Patristic  Literature  the  word  i»<}itpv^oT  i 
technically  applied  to  writings,  Jewish, Chn.t.-.i 
and  heretical.    But  its  history  is  hard  to  tn-t. 
owing  to  the  variety  of  meanings  under  vhi  i< 
it  a|>pears  in  different  authors,  and  even  it  t: 
writings  of  the  same  author. 

At  the  close  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  we  r'.t: 
that  books  could  be  termed  "Apocryphal"  I— 
cause  they  treated  of  44 esoteric  doctrine?"'  r 
44  knowledge  hUMcn  from  the  uninitiated."  A", 
example  of  this  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Cltn.en- 
Alexandrinus  (circ.  200  A.r>.\  who  mentions  tha*. 
the  followers  of  Prodicus  boasted  of  posscsJit-r 
44  Apocryphal  books  "  (i.e.  books  containing  t.i- 
esoteric  teaching)  of  Zoroaster  (0i/3\oi>s  a*y 
Kpv<pous  ravipbs  rovSt  ol  t9jv  YlpoSixov  furiarrc 
attptffiv  avxovfft  KUCTTjff&u,  Clem.  Alex.  SL~n.. 
i.  15,  p.  357,  ed.  Potter).     This  distm  ti  n 
between  the  sacred  books  of  a  religious  <:.r:- 
munity,  according  as  they  were  intended  M" 
the  use  of  the  uninitiated  'many  or  of  the  nut  - 
ated few,  was  not  uncommon  during  the  ear!r 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    A  weli-ka 
illustration  is  afforded  by  a   passage  in  tr 
Jewish  pseudepigrnphic  work,  2  F-sdras  (ti' 
44-47),  44  In  the  course  of  forty  day*  w un- 
written  four  and  ninety"  (undoubt^llv  tr 
correct    reading)  "hooks.     And    it    came  t 
pass,  wiicn  the  forty  days  were  fulfilled,  t.  .it 
the  Most  High  spake,  saying,  The  first  wh:«  t. 
thou  hast  written  publish  openly;  and  Ut  ifr: 
worthy  and  the  unworthy  read.      But  tJ-u 
shalt  keep  the  seventy  last,  that  thou  may*  t 
deliver  them  to  such  as  be  wise  among  \h- 
people;  for  in  them  is  the  vein  of  underNt.ici- 
in.'.  and  the  fount  of  wisdom,  and  the  str-r. 
of  knowledge."    By  the  twenty-four  Book*  ii  •• 
mentioned  are  meant  the  Books  of  the  Hebr- v 
Canon.    The  remaining  44  seventy  "  probably  i  v- 
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prorated,  under  a  symbolical  number,  the  class 
<  f  mrstica]  and  Apocalyptic  writings  of  which 
t.v  Second  Book  of  Eadrak,  the  Book  of  Enoch.  &c, 
a.  <  specimens.  Whether  this  "seventy  "  included 
any  of  the  books  of  our  Apocrypha  need  not  here 
i*  discussed.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
iaty  were  fiiflKoi  ar6itpvipoi,  "  apocryphal  books 
>;  t->oteric  teaching,"  which  only  the  "  wise  "  of  a 
n-li-ious  community  were  permitted  to  read  or 
darned  capable  of  understanding.  When  Gregory 
(1  Njssa  and  Epiphanius,  in  the  4th  century, 
speik  of  the  Apocalypse  as  an  "apocryphal" 
writing  (Greg.  Ny ss.  Or.  de  Ordin.  ii.  44 ;  Epiphan. 
Hikr.  51),  they  ™e  using  the  word  in  this  ori- 
■Ciaally  technical  sense,  and  only  desire  to  imply 
tttit  the  book  contained  mysteries  unintelligible 
t .  the  masses. 

The  Christian  Church  afforded  no  scope  for 
f*3teric  writings.  The  fullest  revelation  of  Go<l 
tad  been  made  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
oul  Prophet*,  which  were  read  publicly  in  the 
churches.  Books  purporting  to  contain  more 
transcendental  truths,  which  were  unintelligible 
t  >  the  masses  and  appealed  only  to  the  wise 
siid  learned,  aroused  suspicion.  The  general 
r_v,  not  the  secrecy  of  a  book,  stamped  it  with 
im  approbation  of  the  Church  (cf.  Luke  viii. 
17).  Origea,  who  frequently  refers  to  "  apocry- 
phal" writings,  contrasts  them  in  a  tone  of 
depreciation  with  the  Books  of  acknowledged 
worth  or  public  circulation  (e.g.  Origen,  Comm. 
«  Matth.  torn.  x.  c.  18;  Epist.  ad  A frican.  c.  9  ; 
Ctvu.  in  Matth.  [Lat.]  §  28  libri  secretiores, 
§  117  seer  eta  Scriptura).6 

Many  of  the  writers  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
iiladed  to  by  Ongen  and  his  contemporaries, 
stim  to  have  been  Gnostics  or  visionaries,  who 
i::ped  by  literary  forgeries  to  disseminate  their 
n>ws,  without  upeuly  betraying  their  conflict 
w;th  Scriptural  doctrine.  This  circumstance 
:iione  was  sufficient  to  compromise  the  whole 
dass  of  psendepigraphic  literature.  Its  name 
Urrame  a  byword  of  odium  :  Christian  Fathers 
isdoded  the  whole  range  of  apocryphal  lite- 
rat  ore  in  their  denunciation  of  certain  heretical 
•RTiten  and  views  {e.g.  Hegesippus  ap.  Euseb. 
//.  E.  iv.  22.  8:  xal  irtpl  tStv  Xeyoptywv  Si 
rw.Mcpbpvy  ttaXafi&drwv,  M  rStv  airrov  %p6vuv 
roCs  tiw  aiprrucmv  iravtirKdoDcu  riva  roiretr 
Irraptl  Tertull.  de  Anima,  cap.  ii. :  "  Quid 
istera,  si  philosophi  etiam  ilia  incursaverunt, 
<:ua«  penes  nos  apocryphorum  confessione  dam- 
Lxntur"). 


'  The  suggestion  that  the  early  Christian  use  of  the 
*  -M  «rocp»^o(  baj  been  influence*]  by  the  Rabbinical 
»  r  1 TJJ.  Syr.  gnat,  "to  hide,"  Is  not  without  evidence 

i-»  Ux<nt.  The  Hebrew  word  was  technically  used 
'  <  declaration  that  a  book  was  uncanonlcal  (Levy, 
VnUetr.  u.  Ckatd.  \rr>rttrbuck,  Hd.  i.  1^76).  In  this 
«-tw  it  was  used  by  the  Rabbins  of  writings  excluded 
pnblk  use  upon  moral  or  doctrinal  grounds.  It 
r-*?  t#  qxu«ion^i  whether  any  official  condemnation  is 
^«f*y«d  by  Origrn's  use  of  the  word  "apocryphal." 
fV<4«apxlon  hrtween  fT33  and  airo«pv6<K  rests  chiefly 
-*  ti*  wmiUritT  of  their  primary  meaning,  and  on  the 
tLat  Nh  words,  technically  applied  to  writing. 

fn?7  a  iiitparaging  wnv.  Jewish  g'nutim  were 
■^oss  authoritatively  removed  from  tbe  use  of  tlio 
'  'raunitT,  Orhren's  airturpv^"1  were  books  not  read 
r  A-^dy  in  the  churches,  being  either  esoteric  in  teach- 
{  z  «  private  in  circulation.  See  Zahn,  -Vti.  Aunon, 
IP-  125,  126  (JLrOU). 


Partly  from  the  unsound  character  of  the 
books,  partly  too  from  the  Church's  condem- 
nation of  their  writers,  the  adjective  "apo- 
cryphal "  ( iiw6Kpv<pos )  is  found  at  the  close 
of  the  2nd  century  with  the  meaning  of  "  false  " 
or  "supposititious:"  e.g.  Iren.  J/acr.  j.  20, 
w\jj8os  inroKpixpafv  xal  v6Btav  ypcupwv;  Tertull. 
de  Eudicit.  cap.  x.,  "(Scriptura  Past  oris)  si  non 
ab  omni  concilio  ecclesiarum  vestrarum  etiam 
inter  apocrypha  et  falsa  judicaretur ; "  Clem. 
Strom,  iii.  4' (p.  524,  ed.  Potter),  ip'p'vn  oi  airrois 
to  ioyixa  fa-  rivos  iwoKpv<pov  teal  8r)  irapafrf)- 
aofiat  rijv  AJffiv  vi\v  rt  rovra>y  iurtKytlas 
fiftrtpa',  Orig.  Pro/,  in  Cant,  sub  fin.  "(Scrip- 
turae)  quae  appellantur  apocryphae  pro  eo  quod 
multa  in  iis  corrupta  et  contra  iidem  veram  in- 
veniuntur  a  majoribus  trndita." 

The  special  application  of  the  term  MKpwpa 
to  spurious  and  heretical  works  is  common  in 
the  Nicene  age.  Athanasius,  in  his  threefold 
division  of  ecclesiastical  writings  into  books 
"  canonical,"  books  "  read  in  the  churches,"  and 
books  "  apocryphal  "  (0i0A/a  Kayort(6fitva,  &t&- 
Kia  Iwayiyua^fitm,  and  a*-oKpv<pa),  charac- 
terizes the  last  class  as  the  arbitrary  inventions 
of  heretics,  who  falsified  dates  in  order  to  give 
their  writings  an  appearance  of  antiquity 
(Athan.  Epist.  ad  Amun.  Mon.,  Opp.  i.  768  D; 
ed.  Migne,  torn.  ii.  p.  1179). 

Athnnasius's  use  of  "  apocryphal  "  corresponds 
with  Eusebius's  application  of  "  spurious"  (v66a) 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  ecclesiastical  books. 
The  majority  of  these  compositions  were  pseude- 
pigraphic.  Their  authors  were  not  known,  but, 
according  to  the  general  belief  in  the  Church, 
their  object  had  been  to  introduce  erroneous 
doctrines  under  the  authority  of  revered  names. 
Cp.  Apostol.  Conxtit.  vi.  16. 

In  process  of  time,  perhaps  as  the  danger  of 
heretical  books  becoming  incorporated  with 
the  Canon  of  Holy  Scriptures  was  no  longer 
felt,  the  term  "  apocryphal  "  began  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  pseudepigrnphie  rather  than  with 
heretical  writings.  This  was  especially  the  case 
j  in  the  Western  Church,  where  the  term  "apo- 
j  cryphal"  was  generally  explained  as  denoting 
obscurity  of  origin  or  uncertainty  of  authorship : 
e.g.  Augustine,  de  Cit.  l>ci,  xv.  2\  "  Apocryphae 
nuncupantur  eo  quod  earuin  occulta  origo  non 
claruit  patribus;"  c.  Eaust.  xi.  2,  '*  AjKicryphi 
non  quod  habendi  sunt  in  aliqui  auctoritate 
secret!,  sed  quia  nulla  testificationis  luce  decla- 
rati,  de  nescio  quo  secreto  nescio  quorum  prae- 
sumtione  prolati  sunt;"  Jerome,  Ep.  107,  ad 
Jxtetam,  "  (I^aeta)  sciat  non  eorum  esse  (Apocry- 
pha) quorum  titulis  praenotentur." 

The  application  of  "apocryphal"  to  books 
I  excluded  from  the  Canon  is  the  next  stage  to  be 
;  recorded.    This  was  an   easy  transition.  The 
word  had  lost  its  original  meaning.    It  denoted 
1  sometimes  obscurity  <>f  origin,  sometimes  doubt* 
!  ful  authenticity,  sometimes  heretical  doctrine. 
Now  obscurity  of  ori-jin  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  second  or  "ecclesiastical  "  (kva~yivoe<JK6fj.tva) 
as  well  as  of  the  third  or  "spurious  "  division 
(iwoKpwpa)  of  books  according  to  the  Athanasian 
classification.     When  therefore  it  was  found 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  define  by  a  single 
phrase  the  non-canonical  writings  of  the  Church, 
it  was  natural  to  make  use  of  a  term  like  "  Apo- 
cryphal "  which  could  embrace  both  of  these 
I  divisions.    The  use  of  "  Apocrypha,"  in  the 
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sense  of  "non-canonical  writings  read  in  the 
Churches,"  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage 
from  Basil,  where  he  enjoins  that  the  monk 
should  read  the  Canonical  Books,  and  by  no 
mauner  of  means  meddle  with  "  Apocrypha :  " 
ra  ivZiiBtra  jStjSXla  avayivuxjKtiv,  avoicpv<pois 
i\tts  itrrvyx&w  (Sorm.  ircpl  iff  k^<t  tuts,  torn, 
ii.  247).  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fathers  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
Athanasius,  took  care  to  discriminate  between 
the  writings  of  his  second  and  third  divisions, 
restricting  aw6icpwpa  to  the  latter. 

In  the  Western  Church,  however,  the  word 
"Apocrypha"  began  to  be  technically  used  of 
the  non-canonical  ecclesiastical  writings.  As 
there  was  a  conflict  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  limits  of  the  Canon  itself  (see  below),  there 
arose  a  parallel  confusion  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  word  "  Apocrypha." 

Jerome  and  the  divines  who  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  used  the 
word  "Apocrypha"  not  only  of  supposititious 
works,  but  also  of  the  ecclesiastical  books,  "  libri 
ecclesiastici "  as  they  were  called  by  Ruffinus, 
which  were  included  in  the  LXX.  Version  and 
its  Latin  derivatives.  The  words  of  Jerome 
which  exercised  the  most  powerful  influence 
over  subsequent  writers  upon  the  subject,  occur 
in  his  prologue  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  the 
Prologus  Galeatus.  He  there  asserts  that  any 
book  not  included  in  the  four-and-twenty  He- 
brew Books  of  the  0.  T.  must  be  classed  as 
apocryphal,  "  ut  scire  valeamus,  quidquid  extra 
hos  est,  inter  faroVpudm  esse  ponendum."  Cp. 
Jerome,  Fraef.  ad  Judith,  "Apud  Hebraeos 
liber  Judith  inter  Apocrypha  (v.  I.  Hagio- 
grapha)  legitur."  Augustine,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  his  followers,  who  regard  the  "  libri 
ecclesiastici  "  as  Canonical  Books,  never  refer  to 
them  as  "apocryphal."  They  restrict  the  term 
to  spurious  and  pseudepi graphic  writings.'  And 
thus  it  happened  that  both  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine—  the  one  accepting  the  shorter  Pales- 
tinian, the  other  the  longer  Alexandrine  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  —  assigned  to  avoKpu<pa 
the  same  meaning  of  "  non-canonical  writings." 
Unfortunately  their  difference  of  starting-point 
contributed  to  great  confusion  of  thought  among 
Western  divines,  who  were  accustomed  to  base 
opinion  and  phraseology  upon  the  utterances 
of  the  two  great  doctors.  The  perplexity  of 
mind  which  sought  to  reconcile  the  rival  views 
gave  rise  to  still  more  vague  and  inaccurate 
definitions.  Isidore  of  Seville  (600)  introduces 
the  previous  explanations  of  "secret,"  "uncer- 
tain of  origin,"  **  untruthful,"  "  pseudonymous," 
iu  his  own  definition  (Etymol.  vi.  2,  §§  51,  52): 
"  Apocrypha  autem  dicta  id  est  secreta,  quia 
in  dubium  veuiunt.  Est  enim  occulta  origo  nec 
patet  patribus,  ex  quibus  usque  ad  nos  auctoritas 
veracium  scripturnrum  certissima  successione 
pervenit.  In  iis  apocryphis  etsi  invenitur  aliqua 
Veritas,  tamcn  propter  multa  falsa  nulla  est  in 
iis  canonica  auctoritas,  quae  recti  a  prudent ibus 


«  A  gotd  Illustration  Is  supplied  by  a  passage  from 
Leo  (460),  Ep.  w.  $15:  »  Apocrypha*  autom  Scripturae 
quae  sub  nomlnibus  Apostolorutn  multamm  habent 
nemlnarium  falsltatum  non  solum  interdicendae  sunt 
fed  etlam  cenltus  aurerendae  sunt,  atque  ignibus  con- 
cremandao,"  where  the  context  shows  that  the  heretical 
writings  of  iTtsclManieUj  are  referred  to. 


judicantur  non  esse  eorum  credenJa  quibus  ac- 
scribuntur.  Nam  multa  sub  nominibus  pro- 
phetarum  et  recent  iorum  sub  nominibni  tposto- 
loruin  ab  haereticis  proferuntur,  quae  omnia 
sub  nomine  apocryphorum  auctoritate  eanoticj 
diligenti  examinatione  remota  sunt."  Huowa 
preference  for  the  meaning  "  of  doubtful  author- 
ship "  is  shown  by  his  description  of  Judith. 
Tobit,  and  Maccabees,  "quibus  auctoribus  script) 
sint  minime  constat "  (Etymol.  vL  2,  §  cm). 
The  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  word  wa*  put 
in  the  Middle  Ages  may  bo  exemplified  by  ta* 
following  quotations  (see  Hody,  Ik  BMicnx 
Tcxtibus,  &c,  1705):— Alcuin' (8(H)) :  "Qwm 
librum  (Jesum  f.  Sirach)  B.  Hieronymos  ate* 
Isidorus  inter  Apocrypftas  id  est  dubtas  &tu- 
turas  deputatum  esse  absque  dubitatione  te*. 
tatur"  (adv.  Elepantum,  Tcdet.  i.  1).  Petre 
Comestor  (1170):  "Job,  David,  3  libri  Saloswnifi, 
Daniel,  Paralipomena,  Esdras,  Hester,  Sapientii, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobias,  Pastor,  Mie'u- 
baeorum,  Apocrypha  sunt,  qxujd  auctor  irsonrfi' 
eorum  "  (Praef.  in  Jos.).  44  Recole  supra  in  pris- 
cipio  Josue  dictum  quod  Apocryphum  dicitur.rr! 
cujus  auctor  iiicertus,  vel  cujus  materia  inctrii " 
(Praef .  in  Tob.).  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro  (1240): 
"  Apocryphorum  triplex  est  divcrsitas,  scili*t 
cujus  auctor  ignoratur  sed  patet  Veritas  ut  Judith, 
et  tales  recipit  Ecclesia.  Vel  cujus  Veritas  ipr 
ratur  ;  et  tales  non  recipit  Ecclesia.  Vel  utr«p 
modo,  et  neque  tales  recipit  Ecclesia  " (/"row- 
in  Jud.).  Gul-Brito  (1325) :  "  Libri,  qui  a  qui- 
busdam  secuhdus  Esdrae,  ab  alius  tertius  i&»:^- 
bitur,  cum  non  sit  in  Canone,  utpote  Apxy 
phus."  MS.  Bodl.  Hatton,  04,  manu  ret  (?) 
"  Volumina,  quae  non  sunt  de  Ebraica  2?W«tWj, 
et  ideo  dicuntur  Apocrypha,  quia  a  synacoca 
non  confirmantur  ut  quorum  autores  ignon%t\?'' 
Alph.  Tostatus  (1450):  "  Dicuntur  Apxnjpii, 
quia  sunt  istac  Scripturae  sccretae  id  est  write 
eorum  secreta  est,  quia  nescitur  an  verae  at 
falsae  sint.  Sciendum  tain  en,  quod  Scripts^ 
vocatur  Apocrypha  tel  non  est  in  Gw»f 
Scripturae  propter  duo,  scilicet  vel  quis 
tatur  de  vcritatc  ejus,  vel  quia  dvbitdtv  i 
auctore."* 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  no  trace  of  mj 
deliberate  intention  to  limit  the  term  "Apocry- 
pha "  to  the  "  Ecclesiastical  "  books,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  books  which  would  seem  to  hir? 
a  better  title  to  the  name  (such  as  the  B** 
of  Enoch,  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Pa- 
triarchs, the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  Apo- 
calypses). But  these  last-named  books 
little  known  and  little  used.  Moreover, 
rare  exceptions,  they  were  not  included  in  cop* 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  therefore  inevitable  thit » 
tendency  to  narrow  the  application  of  *  Apo- 
crypha "  to  the  Ecclesiastical  books  shoolJ 
arise. 

The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  speciil  a* 
of  the  word,  which,  having  been  adopted 


d  A  characteristic  definition  is  given  by  Hugo  *  S- 
Vlctore  (t  1U1)  :  "  Apocryphus,  id  est  dobins  ft 
Bcondltus,  liber  duobus  modi*  dicitur ;  vel  qui* 
ejus  lncerttiB,  vel  quia  communi  aasensu  fideli* 
gogac  vel  ecclesia*  non  est  receptus  et  conflrmatw. 
nihil  in  co  [pavi]  repcrlatus.    Unde  et  liber  Job  Af-> 
cryphus  est,  quia  dubii  auctoria ;  In  canone  tamffl c*" 

tur.  et  Scriptor.  Sac.,  cap.  xti.). 
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th«  !<uhitng  Reformers,  has  ever  since  obtained  j 
Umiliar  acceptance  iu  England  and  America,  j 
ir.i  in  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent. 

The  Reformers  used  the  term  44  Apocrypha " 
to  represent  the  books  which  they  found 
iu  their  Bibles,  but  which  thev  excluded  from 
tieir  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  this  usage 
they  were  influenced  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  here  supported,  in  their  con- 
trjveisv  with  Koine,  bv  an  authority  of  so  much 
*r)fe'ht  and  eminence  as  Jerome.  The  earliest 
aiid  best  known  definition  proceeding  from 
thu  quarter,  that  of  Bodensteiu  of  Carlstadt  in 
hi*  be  Canonicis  Scripturis  libellus,  Wittenberg, 
li-U,  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  Augustine  s 
explanation  of  the  word  (cited  above),  and 
adapting  Jerome's  position  pronounces  that  ex- 
.  lotion  from  the  Hebrew  Canon  constitutes  the 
true  test  of  an  apocryphal  work :  44  Constat 
lncenitudinem  autoris  nou  facere  apocrypha 
scripta,  nec  certum  autorem  reddere  canonicas 
Scripturas,  sei  quod  solus  canon  libros  quos 
respuit  Apocryphos  facit  s>ive  habeant  autores  et 
noimaa  Mve  non." 

Luther's  complete  edition  of  the  German 
liable  (1534)  contained  the  books  Judith, 
Wudom,  Tobias,  Ecclesiasticus,  1  &  2  Maccabees, 
Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  and  the  Prayer 
cf  Mauaueh,  grouped  together  as  a  distinct 
collection  under  the  general  title  of  "  Apocry- 
pha; U.  Books  which  are  not  of  like  worth 
with  Holy  Scripture,  yet  are  good  and  useful 
t'>  be  read."  From  that  time  the  special  appli- 
cation of  the  word  came  into  general  use  among 
tfce  Reformers. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546 
(see  below)  led  to  several  counter  dogmatic 
definitions  from   the    Reformed   Churches,  in  | 
*'hich  the  u  Apocryphal  "  are  identified  with 
the  "  Ecclesiastical  "  or  44  Deutero-Canonical  " 
books  of  the  Latin  Bible,  e.g.  Belyic  Confession, 
Art.  vi.  (1561) :  44  We  distinguish  these  sacred 
looks  from  the  Apocryphal,  viz.  the  third  and 
fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Books  of  Tobias, 
Julith,   Wisdom,  Jesus   Syrach,  Baruch,  the 
Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  Song  of 
tae  Three  Children  in  the  Furnace,  the  History  ■ 
if  Susanna,  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer 
€,f  Manaisea,  and  the  two  Books  of  Maccabees." 
Cp.  .^W  Helvetic  Confession  (156(1),  cap.  i.  9: 
u  Interim  nihil  dissimulamus,  quosdam  Veteris 
Teataraenti  libroa  a  veteribus  nuncupatos  esse 
apocrvphos,   ab     aliis     eccksiastieos."       Irish  j 
Artists,  Art.  iii.  (1615):  "The  other  books  (cp.  | 
Art.  ri.  in  the  XXXIX.  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  1 
Land  and  Confess.  Gal.  iv.  *  alii  hbri '),  commonly 
'.>Jled  4 Apocryphal,'  such  are  these  following: 
*  Tiw  Third  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Fourth  Book  of 
E*3raa,  the  Book  of  Tobias,  the  Book  of  Judith, 
Additions  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  the  Book  of  Jesus  the  Sou  of  Sirach 
called  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  with  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Su- 
«ana,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer  of  Ma- 
*iaae*,tiie  Fir«t  Book  of  Maccabaeus, 'the  Second 
I*»k  <.f  Maccabaeus.' " 

At  the  dose  of  the  16th  century  the  title  of 
"Apocrypha"  had  in  England  and  in  the  Re- 
f  'ftaed  Churches  on  the  Continent  become  so 
fcrtniy  attached  to  the  44  Ecclesiastical "  or 
u  fcutero-Canonical  "  books,  that  no  doubts  ex-  1 
I  r«**d  as  to  its  ritnesa  on  the  score  of  either  I 


past  history  or  original  signification  could  have 
availed  to  alter  its   application.  Theologinrs 
found  themselves   compelled  to  acquiesce  in  a 
popular  usage,   which  they  knew  to   be  in- 
accurate, as  may  be  shown  by  the  well-known 
passage   in  Hooker's   Ecclesiastical  I'uiity,  bk. 
v.  xx.  7  (ed.  Keble),  the  importance  of  which 
will  justify  its  quotation  in  this  place  :  4*  Now, 
besides   the  Scripture,  the  books,  which  they 
called  Ecclesiastical,  were  thought  not  unworthy 
sometimes  to  be  brought  into  public  audience, 
and  with  that  name  they  entitled  the  books,  which 
we  call  Apocryj/hal.    Under  the  selfsame  name 
they  also  comprised  certain  no  otherwise  an- 
nexed unto  the  New  than  the  former  unto  the 
Old  Testament,  as  a  Book  of  Hernias,  Epistles  of 
Clement,  and  the  like.    According,  therefore,  to 
the  phrase  of  antiquity,  these  we  may  term  the 
New  and  the  other  the  Old  Ecclesiastical  books 
or  writings.    For  we,  being  directed  by  a  seu- 
tence  (I  suppose)  of  St.  Jerome,  who  saith  4  that 
all    writings   not   canonical   are   apocryphal  ' 
(Hieron.  Prolog.  Galeat.),  use  not  now  the  title 
♦apocryphal'  as  the  rest  of  the  Fathers  ordi- 
narily have  done,  whose  custom  is  so  to  name 
for  the  most  part  only  such  as  might  not  pub- 
licly be  read  or  divulged." 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  title  of  44  Apocrypha  "  continued  to  be 
reserved  for  Athanasius's  third  division  of  eccle- 
siastical writings,  such  as  the  Book  of  Enoch 
and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  But  early  in  the 
17th  century  the  influence  of  Western  contro- 
versies began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar  (I-atin, 
1629;  Greek,  1633),  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
noplei  who  was  well  known  for  his  Western 
predilections,  defines  44  Apocrypha  "  as  44  books 
not  having  the  ratification  from  the  all-holy 
Spirit  in  the  manner  of  the  genuinely  and  in- 
disputably Canonical  Books."  This  description 
did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  favour,  and 
in  1672  it  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  From  that  date  onward  the  Greek 
Church  returned  to  the  Athanasian  use,  apply- 
ing the  title  of  44  Apocrypha  "  to  a  class  distinct 
from  and  inferior  to  the  Deutero-Canonical 
books  {hvayivtoOKOfttva). 

By  the  Church  of  Rome  also  the  word 
44  Apocrypha,"  though  not  occurring  in  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  used  without 
fear  of  ambiguity,  in  reference  to  books  not 
included  in  the  Tridentine  Canon.  Dens'  Thco- 
loyia  (de  Yirtute  Fid.  No.  61,  de  Diris.  Script. 
Sicr.)  gives  the  following  definition  of  Apocry- 
phal books:  44  To  the  Canonical  Books  are  op- 
posed the  ajwcryphal  books,  which  are  so  called 
because  the  Church  has  failed  to  find  a  sufficiently 
sure  foundation  for  the  tradition  respecting  them, 
although  some  Fathers  have  at  times  hesitated 
as  to  their  divine  origin.  Such  are  the  3rd 
and  4th  Books  of  Esdras,  3rd  and  4th  of  Macca- 
bees, the  Prayer  of  King  Manasses  the  captive, 
&c.  Among  apocryphal  books  some  are  jjositively 
apocryphal  or  condemned  (rcpro'Hiti),  such  as 
those  which  Pope  Gelnsius  condemns,  Can. 
Sancta  Horn.  dist.  15;  others  are  negatively 
apocryphal,  that  is,  by  the  Church  neither 
approved  nor  condemned  in  their  claim  to  be  of 
divine  origin  (tanquam  divini)."  It  is  further 
asserted  that  a  positively  apocryphal  book  is 
always  apocryphal ;  but  a  negatively  apocry- 
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pha)  book  may   be  apocryphal  only  through  I 
the  ignorance  of  the  Church,  and  is  capable  of 
becoming  canonical  at  a  subsequent  time,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  Esther  and  Judith. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  (1)  the  title  "  Apo- 
crypha," in  its  technical  application  by  the  lie- 
formed  Churches  to  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Deutero- 
Canonical  books,  differs  from  the  usage  of  both 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  and  is  inaccurate,0 
if  judged  by  the  standard  of  historical  criticism  ; 
(2)  in  its  wider  application  to  "  uncanonical " 
books  it  is  used  by  the  Reformed  and  Roman 
Churches  alike,  with  so  much  difference  only 
as  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  their  Canons 
of  Scripture  ;  (3)  lastly,  it  is  used  by  Reformed, 
Greek,  and  Roman  Churches,  as  by  Athanasius 
of  old,  with  reference  to  the  forgeries  and  the 
supi>osititious  writings  that  at  an  early  time 
Hooded  the  Church. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  appears 
that  the  word  "Apocrypha"  has  at  different 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  been  applied 
to  uritinja  in  the  sense  of  (1)  "  secret,"  "  mys- 
terious," *•  not  to  be  read  by  the  profane  public ; " 
(2)  "false,"  "sham,"  "supposititious;"  (3) 
"  obscure,"  "  doubtful,"  "  pseudonymous,"  "  of 
unknown  origin;"  (4)  "  uncanonical,"  i.e.  (a) 
ecclesiastical  writings  not  included  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  Canon  (so  Augustine  and  Roman 
Church)  ;  (6)  ecclesiastical  writings  not  included 
in  the  Hebrew  Canon  (so  Jerome  and  his  fol-  i 
lowers);  (5)  "  Deutero-  Canonical,"  the 
books  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles  which 
were  not  included  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  (so 
Reformed  Churches).  Under  this  last  and  his- 
torically least  accurate  meaning,  the  word  "Apo- 
crypha "  is  most  familiar  to  English  readers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  word,  applied 
in  the  16th  century  to  the  "  Ecclesiastical "  or 
**  Deutero-Canonical  "  collection  of  books,  should 
have  possessed  so  depreciatory  a  meaning.  The 
adjective  "  apocryphal  "  imparted  its  sense  of 
**  sham,"  "  fictitious,"  to  the  name  "  Apocrypha," 
and  helped  to  hinder  the  impartial  treatment  of 
the  books  at  the  hands  of  the  Reformers,  while  j 
the  controversy  with  Rome  respecting  their  j 
canonicity  added  to  their  unpopularity. 

To  this  day  the  title  has  had  the  effect  of  t 
repelling,  where  there  has  rather  been  the  need 
of  inviting,  the  study  of  books,  which,  as  the  ! 
next  section  will  show,  the  Church  of  Rome 
reckons  as  canonical,  aud  which  the  Greek  and 
the  Reformed  Churches  have  recommended  to  be 
read  for  edification  and  instruction. 

II.  The  Relation  of  the  Apocrypha  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.— This 
branch  of  the  subject  will  come  more  fully  under 
consideration  in  the  article  Canon.  But  the 
present  description  of  "  the  Apocrypha  "  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  its  history 
in  relation  to  (1)  the  Canon  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  (2)  the  Canon  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1.  The  Apocrypha  and  Vie  Jewish  Canon.— 


•  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  In  the  Old  Catholic 
Agreement.  1874,  signed  at  Ikmn  by  Old  Catholics, 
Greeks,  English  and  American  Episcopal  bus,  the  words  ' 
of  the  first  Article.  "  the  Apocryphal  or  Deutero-Canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  explain  the  Reformers' 
usage  by  a  more  accurate  alternative  title  which  would 
commend  Itself  both  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  the 
reforming  party  of  the  Roman  Church. 


Under  this  head  has  to  be  considered  (a)  whether 
any  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  were  twr 
admitted  into  the  Hebrew  or  Palestinian  Canon, 
(6)  the  cause  of  their  exclusion,  (c)  their  treat- 
ment by  Alexandrian  Jews. 

(u.)  The  theory  that  books  of  the  Ap^rypha 
were  at  any  time  reckoned  as  Canonical  by  tfct 
Palestinian  Jews  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  who  (contr.  Ayim.  \.  s) 
speaks  of  the  books  "justly  believed  divine " 
as  twenty-two  in  number,  probably  classinc 
Ruth  with  Judges  aud  Lamentations  with  Jert- 
miah.  His  testimony  tallies  with  the  lists  o: 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  given  by  Melitj 
(who,  however,  omits  Esther),  Origen  tus. 
//.  E.  iv.  26  ;  vi.  2o),  and  Jerome  (ProV;. 
Galeat.)  —  men  who  professed  to  derm  their 
infonnation  from  contemporary  Jew».  It  j 
supported  by  the  list  of  the  Hebrew  Scn> 
tures  contained  in  the  Baba  Botha,  14  w 
15  a,  and  by  the  common  Talmudic  title  "7a: 
Twenty-four  "  (Dn'JW  mmM).  applied  to  ta< 
complete  Jewish  Scriptures  of  Law,  Propii*t>. 
and  Writings.  The  testimony  of  Joseplius  is  tut 
more  important,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  dcttt 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  some  of  tf  ? 
books  of  our  Apocrypha.  He  quotes  thtr 
and  makes  use  of  them  in  his  history  (  , 
1  Mace,  I  Esdras,  Additions  to  Esther),  be' 
shows  no  sign  of  including  them  in  the  Jewiii; 
Canon.  Such  evidence  as  there  is,  corrobovste 
the  view  favoured  by  the  words  of  Josephs 
Even  if,  as  is  very  possible,  the  Jewish  Can 
was  not  finally  determined  until  the  Synod  f : 
Jamnia,  A.o.  90  (?),  there  still  remains  nontU- 
factory  proof  that  the  Jewish  Canon  iu 
incomplete  stage  ever  contained  books  in  eict^ 
of  or  different  from  those  which  have 
handed  down  to  us  as  canonical.  We  take 
evidence  supplied  by  the  writings  of  the 
Testament,  by  2  Esdras,  and  by  Jewish  tradition. 

(a)  The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  in  vi 
probability  contain  no  direct  citations  from  *j- 
Apocrypha,  although,  as  will  be  seen  below,  ti* 
books  of  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  and  1  Mace  may  bsvi 
been  familiar  to  some  of  the  apostolic  writtn. 
Taken  by  itself,  this  absence  of  citation  wool! 
no  more  be  an  argument  for  excluding  books <i 
the  Apocrypha  from  the  Jewish  Canon  thin  it 
would  be  for  excluding  Judges,  the  Sonz  a 
Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  N^- 
miah,  which  also  are  not  quoted  in  the  N<* 
Testament.  But  the  fact  acquires  fresh  sip> 
ficance  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  otbf 
considerations,  i.e.  (1)  the  testimony  of  Joseph" 
already  referred  to;  (2)  the  numerous  citation 
made  by  Christian  writers  from  Ecclus.,  Wisi. 
1  Mace,  Bar.,  and  Tob.  as  soon  as  the  Alei»J> 
drine  Version  of  the  0.  T.  began  to  receive  re- 
cognition ;  (ii)  the  strong  presumption,  based  w 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  thit  tb? 
Canon  of  the  Jews  was  complete,  even  ifj>"' 
authoritatively  defined,  in  our  Lord's  time.  Thi? 
last  point  deserves  especial  attention.  H  is  tie 
impression  produced  as  much  by  the  terras  n 
which  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Scripture* 
as  a  whole  is  invoked,  as  by  the  testimony 
afforded  by  individual  passages.  On  the  on- 
hand,  it  is  natural  to  sec  in  "  the  Scripture*.'' 
which  are  so  frequently  and  reverently  cited.  .< 
final  collection  of  writings,  whose  pre-emineit 
authority  was  universally  acknowledged,  sci 
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tie  limit*  of  whose  contents  were  also  popularly 
known  and  generally  recognised  (cf.  Matt.  xxii. 
iV;  Mark  xiv.  49;  Luke  xxiv.  27,32,45;  John 
t.  39;  Acts  xvii.  2,  II,  xviii.  24,  28).  There  is 
so  hint  of  their  incompleteness.  The  appeal  to 
•.s?m  is  final.  Their  unique  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  placed  them  oat  of 
reach  of  rivalry,  and  precluded  the  possibility 
it  change  either  by  addition  or  removal.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  the  reference  in  Luke 
niv.  44  to  "the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
lot  the  Psalms"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
thtr  collection  of  the  Hagiographa  was  complete, 
'he  citation  from  Daniel  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  cp. 
'.*n.  ii.  27,  xii.  11)  and  the  allusion  to  the  book 
•  f  Chronicles  (Matt,  xxiii.  35;  2  Ch.  xxiv.  21) 
lavour  the  presumption  that  this  was  the  case. 

(fi)  The  passage  in  th»»  Second  Book  of  Esdras 
itr.  44-47, 4 noted  above  (p.  162,  col.  2),  supplies, 
a (.-ff.riiing  to  the  true  reading  (94  not  104), 
-■itar  testimony  that  the  Jewish  writer,  who 
lived  probably  at  the  close  of  the  1st  century 
A.r\.  knew  of  no  more  than  four-and-twenty 
books  included  in  the  Jewish  Canon. 

(y)  Jewish  tradition,  taken  as  a  whole,  dis- 
Kjxints  us  with  the  meagre  character  of  its 
evidence.    The  contents  of  the  Canon  were 
<ndently  frequently  discussed,  though  on  most 
ancritical  principles,  by  the   Jewish  Rabbis. 
Fragmentary  notices  of  these  discussions  have 
recorded  the  doubts  that  were  felt  by  some  as  to 
to?  authenticity  of  certain  Books  of  the  0.  T. 
(f-j.  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  see 
irtjde  Cason)  ;  but,  iu  the  scanty  allusions  to 
tie  books  of  the  Apocrvpha,  their  existence  is 
»j  a  rule  only  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
r^fcting  their  authority.    The  one  book  about 
which  a  doubt  seems  at  any  time  to  have  been 
seriously  entertained  is  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  j 
earnestness  of  the  protest  made  against  its  j 
canoniaty  leads  us  to  su»|K?ct  how  favourably  l 
it  mutt  haTe  been  regarded  in  some  quarters ;  ! 
perhaps  it  indicates  an  actual  dispute  whether  i 
*T  no  it  should  be  numbered  among  the  sacred  | 
&™*s:  "Neither  the  books  of  Sira  (Ecclesiasti- 
cs) nor  any  of  the  books  which  were  written 
fr.jm  that  tune  onward  defile  the  hands  "  (i.e. 
are  canonical:  see  nrt.  Ca.NON.      Yadaimy  iii. 
kl.  141  a>    With  this  dicUnn  may  be  compared 
the  harsh  saying  of  Rabbi  Akiba  (circ.  130  A.D.), 
i^cr.rde  i  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  that  the  man 
*hc  read  the  "extraneous"  (i.e.  the  apocryphal) 
>'«*ki  hai  no  part  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  tact  that  no  early  Targum  or  Chaldee 
puiphrase  of  an  apocryphal  book  (save  possibly 
'•hat  of  the  Book  Tobit)  has  been  preserved, 
•i  rtroncly  confirmatory  of  the  general  tenor 
'(  Jewish  tradition,  that  neither  the  Book  of 
-  fleswrticns  (though  for  some  time  its  claims 
hare  been  seriouslv  canvas>ed),  nor  any 
<t»tr  book  of  our  Apocrvpha,  found  a  footing 
a  the  Palestinian  Canon/ 

r  It  may  he  mentioned  that  Jul.  FOrst  Is  of  opinion 
1!»t  tbe  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel  originally  bc- 
•  it*A  to  tbe  Jewish  Canon ;  that  having  been  removed 
;  *v*  cd  the  oecaaion  of  a  strict  revision  by  the  Jeru- 
••i'a  Sanbedrin,  tbey  liave  only  been  preserved  to  us 
}J  Ne  AUxunrfrian  Version,  in  confluence  of  tbe 
*l?r  cxions  prevalent  among  the  Egyptian  Jews 
A  T.  p.  142,  $  102).  A  comparison  of  the 
AMiu*,  to  Esther,  in  which  the  title  of  »(lod" 
ti hm) occors  twentj-one  times, "the  Lord"  (i Kvpcos) 


(';.)  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  no  difficulty  is  raised  by 
their  exclusion  from  the  Canon.  Their  cha- 
racter and  contents  sufficiently  account  for  the 
position  which  they  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews.  But  with  regard  to  the  most  impor- 
tant writings  of  the  collection — Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom,  and  1  Maccabees — the  case  is  dillerent. 
The  question  may  well  be  asked,  how  these 
books  were  excluded  from  the  Jewish  Canon, 
when  the  books  of  Esther,  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Ecclesiastes  were  admitted. 

Two  explanations,  which  have  popularly  been 
given  at  different  times,  have  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  their  purpose.  (</)  The  first  of 
these  explanations,  based  upon  the  Jewish  legend, 
that  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  con- 
cluded by  the  labours  of  Ezra,  Nchcmiah,  and 
'•the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,"  supposed 
that  all  books  written  at  a  later  date  than  the 
Book  of  Malachi  were  necessarily  excluded. 
This  legend,  however,  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned [see  art.  Canon],  as  devoid  of  historical 
worth ;  and  along  with  it,  the  explanation 
referred  to  falls  to  the  ground.  On  its  own 
merits  it  was  inadequate  ;  for  it  assumed  an 
early  date  of  composition  for  such  disputed 
Books  as  Daniel,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Chronicles; 
it  left  unexplained  the  order  of  Books  in  the 
Jewish  Bible;  it  ignored  the  evidence  for  a  later 
revision  of  the  Cauon  supplied  by  e.g.  the  Psalter 
and  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  (6)  The  second  ex- 
planation, based  on  the  very  probable  supposition 
that  only  Hebrew  books  were  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  Canon,  assumed  that  the  apocryphal 
books  were  excluded  on  the  ground  either  of  their 
having  been  originally  written  in  Greek,  or  of 
their  Hebrew  originals  having  dropped  out  of 
sight  at  an  early  date.  It  might  be  conceded 
that  the  Jewish  Canon  would  probably  only 
contain  books  written  in  the  sacred  language  of 
the  nation,  and  that  therefore  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  which  was  written  in  Greek,  could 
never  take  rank  among  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
But  there  is  undoubted  proof  that  both  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  were  composed  in  Hebrew,  while 
there  b  no  sufficient  evidence  for  the  assertion 
that  their  originals  must  have  been  lost  at  an 
early  date.  The  very  opposite  might  be  inferred 
from  the  Rabbinical  quotations  respecting  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  from  the  positive 
statements  of  Orison  and  Jerome  respecting 
either  a  Hebrew  original  or  an  Aramaic  Version 
of  1  Maccabees. 

An  explanation  for  the  exclusion  of  these 
books  is  to  be  sought  for  on  other  grounds.  In 
all  probability  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  and  after  the 
time  of  their  composition  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
in  the  relation  of  the  books  themselves  to  the 
religious  thought  of  the  people. 


four  times,  "  Lord"  (KvpioO  eleven  times,  "Lord 
God"  (Kvptot  0r<«)  «nce,  "  Lord  the  Hod"  (Kvpioc  o 
0»bO  once,  with  the  Canonical  Ik-.k,  where  the  name  of 
the  Di  ity  docs  not  occur,  does  not  favour  FOrst's  view 
in  tbe  one  case.  In  the  other  case,  there  Is  no  sort  of 
proof  that  the  Additions  to  Daniel  were  ever  ranked  by 
the  Jewa  along  with  the  Canonical  Book.  The  style 
is  very  dinVront.  External  evidence  to  support  the, 
theory  is  wholly  wanting. 
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If  it  be  granted  that  Ecclesiasticus  was 
written  about  ISO  H.C.,  1  Maccabees  between 
110  B.C.  and  GO  n.c,  Wisdom  between  luo  i».c. 
and  50  B.C.,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  period 
produced  the  development  of  Judaism,  which 
culminated  in  the  division  of  the  people  into 
the  opposing  factions  of  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
followed  by  the  heroic  Maccabaean  revolt,  revived 
in  the  heart  of  the  people  a  jealous  watchfuluess 
over  the  national  Scriptures.  The  power  of  the 
scribe*  who  belonged  to  either  faction,  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  schools  of  the  Rabbins  multiplied 
rapidly.  Veneration  for  the  letter  was  exagge- 
rated into  idolatrous  sujH'rstition.  At  a  time  of 
faction  and  controversy,  all  parties  would  appeal 
to  the  national  Scriptures.  A  new  book  issuing 
with  the  favour  of  one  party  would  be  greeted 
with  the  keenest  criticism  from  the  other.  Its 
inclusion  within  the  Canon,  except  under  favour- 
ing circumstances  of  an  altogether  exceptional 
character,  amounted  to  an  impossibility.  The 
books  of  the  Hagiographa,  which  had  been  the 
last  to  be  admitted  into  the  Jewish  Canon,  had 
all  enjoyed  some  exceptional  cause  of  recom- 
mendation. In  each  case  some  distinctive  re- 
ligious element,  connected  with  either  the  faith, 
the  worship,  the  patriotism,  or  the  antiquities 
of  the  people,  prepared  the  way  for  their  public 
recognition,  and  facilitated  their  admission  into 
the  Canon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three  apo- 
cryphal books  made  no  fresh  addition  to  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  people.  The  Books 
of  EccleBiasticus  and  Wisdom  were  regarded  as 
having  been  written  upon  similar  lines  of  thought 
to  the  Books  of  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  was  a  patriotic- 
chronicle  of  recent  events  ;  it  lacked  the  warrant 
of  antiquity,  it  conveyed  no  fresh  revelation  of 
the  Divine  economy  towards  the  chosen  race. 
Not  only,  however,  did  they  fail  to  introduce 
any  distinctive  religious  conception,  but  two  out 
of  the  three  failed  to  satisfy  the  doctrinal  test 
of  the  most  powerful  faction.  Thus  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  which,  as  perhaps  earliest  in  date 
and  most  Jewish  in  tone  of  all  the  apocryphal 
books,  stood  the  best  chance  of  admission  into 
the  Canon,  possibly  owed  its  exclusion  not  merely 
to  its  evidently  recent  composition  but  also  to 
the  antipathy  of  the  Pharisees,  on  the  ground 
that  it  nowhere  mentions  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  even  seems 
to  dispute  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality 
{e.g.  xvii.  30).  The  First  Book  of  the  Macca- 
bees, which  glorifies  the  deeds  of  the  patriotic 
brothers,  and  whose  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection  stands  in  such  marked  contrast 
to  the  tone  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees, 
was  even  less  likely  to  become  regarded  as  cano- 
nical, so  long  as  the  Pharisaic  faction,  bitterly 
incensed  against  the  Asmouaean  house,  continued 
to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  the  people. 
The  Book  of  Wisdom,  written  originally  in  Greek, 
at  a  late  date,  for  the  benefit  of  Alexandrian 
Jews,  tinged  also  with  the  influence  of  Creek 
philosophical  schools,  would  from  the  first  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  stricter  Jews  on 
account  of  its  foreign  origin,  and,  whatever  its 
intrinsic  merits,  had  never  any  prospect  of 
being  received  among  the  sacred  Books  of  the 
Palestinian  Canon. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  causes  which 


tended  to  exclude  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apocryphal  books  from  the  limits  of  the  Jewish 
Canon.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  pureut  the 
inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  other  book>, 
for  the  most  part,  signally  inferior  both  in  actual 

i  power  and  in  public  estimation. 

1  (<•.)  In  Alexandria,  the  relation  of  the  apocn- 
phal  books  to  the  writings  of  the  0.  T.  wis 

;  very  different.  Little  or  no  direct  evidence  is 
forthcoming  in  pre-Christian  times.  But  at  the 
first  emergence  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
Creek  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  it  hal 

I  received  from  Alexandrian  Jews,  already  con- 
tained the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  Palestinian 
Canon.  Some  have  conjectured  that  tne  Jcvri 
of  Alexandria  acknowledged  a  different  Caa< u 
from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  ;  and  the  con- 
jecture is  so  far  rendered  plausible  by  the  fee:, 
that  the  LXX.  Version  from  the  earliest  time,  at 
w  hich  we  have  accurate  knowledge  of  its  c  1- 
lective  existence,  not  only  contains  aj>ocryphal 
writings  added  to  and  interspersed  among 
those  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  but  also  present*  u* 
with  the  Books  of  the  Jewish  Canon  subjeottl 
to  a  re-arrangement  of  order.  The  order  if 
the  Books,  however,  in  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
Version  varies  so  greatly,  that  it  would  \>* 
unsafe  to  rest  any  theory  of  a  separate  Cao'  n 
upon  such  uncertain  evidence.  Moreover,  th» 
writings  of  Philo  lend  no  countenance  to  thecon- 

j  jecture.    Philo's  quotations  are  chiefly  drawn 

i  from  the  Pentateuch,  but  he  refers  also  with 
special  deference  to  at  least  tvcclte  other  Boot* 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Although  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  apocryphal  books,  ne 

:  treats  them  with  no  special  veneration  (cf.  H  >r- 

I  nemann,  Obsermt  ad  illustrat.  d.»ctr.  dc  Cm. 

!  Vet  Test,  ex  Philonc,  1775;  Siegfried's  Philo. 
Jena,  1875). 

But  while  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  tor 
supposing  the  existence  of  an  independent  Jewuh 
Canon  at  Alexandria,  there  is  no  doubt  th.t 
the  national  Scriptures  were  handled  in  a  mere 
lax  spirit  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  than  by  thv 
Jews  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  Books  of  the 
Apocrypha  certainly  obtained  a  recognition  in 
the  colony,  which  in  the  mother  -  country 
would  have  beeu  imj>ossible.  A  view  of  inspi- 
ration —  an  offshoot  of  Greek  philosophy  — 
which  took  root  among  the  Alexandrine  Jew?, 
not  only  countenanced  the  admission  of  th*- 
apocryphal  books  to  higher  consideration,  but 
practically  set  no  limits  of  time  to  the  possible 
extension  of  the  Canon.  This  thought,  first 
hinted  at  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (vii.  2*). 
appears  as  au  important  element  of  Philo'* 
teaching  (rp.  (jut's  rcr.  dir.  llatr.  §  52 ;  jV 
Cherub*  §  \) ;  ih'  Pracm.  et  P<xn.  §  1G).  Accor- 
ding to  Philo,  Moses  was  the  true  Arch-Prophet 
(Apx'irpo<MT7?0  °f  Cod  :  David,  Solomon,  anl 
all  other  holy  men  of  ancient  or  recent  time, 
were  his  disciples  and  followers  (tTcupot,  ^wnrrai 
Mw6fftws).  The  Pentateuch  was  the  one  true 
authoritative  canon.  Around  it  as  a  nuclei 
might  be  collected  the  writings  of  Prophet* 
and  holy  men  of  every  age,  inspired  by  th<- 
ever-present  wisdom  of  God  to  form  a  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  canon,  which  would 
receive  Alexandrine  as  well  as  Palestinian 
writings,  and  would  welcome  Apocrypha  a* 
freely  as  Hagiographa. 

Greek  lungunge,  no  less  than  Greek  thought, 
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farc>ured  the  cause  of  the  apocryphal  books  at 
Alexandria.    The  influence  of  the  Septuagint 
VfrMon  broke  down  one  of  the  chief  safeguards 
of  the  Palestinian  Canon.    As  the  original  lan- 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  became  lost 
to  view,  there  disappears!  simultaneously  a 
principal  feature  of  distinction  between  the 
more  ancient  and  the  more  recent  writings  in- 
corporated in  the  Alexandrine  Version.  The 
Hebrew  arrangement  of  the  Books  was  partially 
abandoned;  the  traditional  order  of  the  books 
in  the  second  and  third  divisions  (the  K'biira 
and  C'thubim)  was  broken  up.  Popular  Graeco- 
JuJaic  books  were  intermingled  with  the  books 
rf  the  Palestinian  Canon  (cp.  Codd.  N,  A,  and 
B).  Xo  indication  seems  to  have  been  given 
ta.it  the  more  recent  books  were  considered  to 
wopy  a  lower  footing  than  the  older  books  of 
the  collection.    The  result  seems  to  have  been 
precisely  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Greek-speaking  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  of  the  1st 
century  a.d.,  who  were  dependent  upon  the  Sep- 
toazint  for  their  acquaintance  with  their  national 
Scriptures,  having  learned  to  recognise  the  whole 
contents  of  the  Alexandrian  Version  as  equally 
inspired  and  authoritative,  transmitted  them  as 
such  into  the  hands  of  the  infant  Church  of 
Christ 

1.  T\e  Apocrypha  and  the  0.  T.  Canon  in  the 
Christian  Church.  —  (a.)  To  uOO  A.D.  Tho 
majority  of  the  Fathers  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  stem  to  have  known  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  LXX.  Version  only,  and  practically  to 
hire  drawn  no  distinction  between  the  books 
of  the  Palestinian  Canon  and  the  apocrvphal 
writings. 

Taos  in  the  earliest  age  Clement  of  Rome 
(circ.  95  A.D.)  quotes  Judith  (1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  lv., 
IuwSIS  jj  fujcapia)  as  an  example  of  patriotic 
courage,  mentioning  her  before  Esther,  and 
combines  a  citation  from  Job  with  another  from 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xxvii.  5;  cp.  Job  xi.  12 
*ad  WW.  xi.  22).  The  Teaching  of  the  Ticelve 
Apostles  (\T.  5,  circ.  100  a.d.  ?)  and  the  Epistle  of 
Rmubat  (xix.  9,  circ.  80-120  A.D.?),  drawing 
probably  from  the  same  intermediate  source,  use 
the  same  words,  firj  yiyov  vpbs  n*y  to  Xafitiv 
'r«W  vat  x<'jf>as  wpbt  8>  to  Sovvcu  cvtrwiv, 
»hile  they  cite  (?  a  proverbial  saying  recorded 
in)  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (iv.  31).  Poly- 
carp's  "Quia  eleemosvna  de  morte  liberat  "  (Ep. 
d  Phil.  c.  x.)  is  clearly  taken  from  Tobit  xii.  9, 
fhich  he  quotes  in  the  same  wav  as  a  passage 
from  1  Peter  in  the  succeeding  sentence. 

It  such  passages  the  absence  of  any  formula 
tf  citation  agrees  with  the  prevailing  habit 
i-f  the  age.  It  cannot  at  any  rate  be  adduced  as 
»  prtof  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  nut 
girled  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Books  of 
Hebrew  Canon.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
writer*  of  the  following  age,  who  show  con- 
flisjTely  that  they  regarded  some  apocryphal 
i-*ks  as  inspired,  and  employ  in  their  quotations 
'rem  them  the  regular  formulae  of  citation  from 
k'dy  Scripture.  The  following  instances  ex- 
"piify  their  practice. 

r  Irenaeus  (circ.  180)  refers  to  the  Additions  to 
Daniel  and  the  Book  of  baruch  as  he  does  to  the 
lathoritative  writings  of  Daniel  and  Jeremiah : 
*r-  *dr.  Haer.  iv.  5,  44  Daniel  propheta  signifi- 
aT.'b"  1uot'ag  LXX.  Dan.  xiv.  4,  5  ;  adv.  Haer. 
».  io,  u  signiticavit  Jeremias  propheta,"  quoting 


Baruch  iv.  v.  Wisdom  (vi.  19)  is  quoted  adc. 
Haer.  iv.  38. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (circ  200)  uses  the 
words  44  the  divine  wisdom  saith  "  when  he  is 
quoting  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (iii.  2-4),  quotes 
Keel  us.  as  Solomon,  and  s|>eaks  of  "the  divine 
scripture  "  when  he  is  quoting  from  Baruch  iii. 
(cp.  Strom,  iv.  p.  G09,  and  1'acdaj.  ii.  3,  p.  189, 
ed.  Potter).  Clement  also  cites  Tobit  n.s  4'Scrij>- 
ture"  (Strom,  ii.  23,  vi.  12),  and  quotes  as 
Daniel's  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (ex 
Si-ript.  Prop.  Eajl.  cap.  i.). 

Tertullian  (ii.  5,  p.  441,  circ.  160-240)  pre- 
faces a  quotation  from  Ecclesiasticus  with  the 
words  44  sicut  scriptum  est,"  and  nppeals  to 
Wisdom  as  the  writing  of  Solomon,  44  ut  docet 
sophia  non  quidem  Valentini  sed  Salomonis" 
(Exhort,  ad  Gist.  c.  29  ;  adc.  Valent.  c.  2).  He 
quotes  baruch  as  Jeremiah  (Scorp.  viii.),  and 
refers  to  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  as 
Daniel  (adc.  llermog,  xliv.). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  such  quotations  can 
generally  be  explained  by  the  incorporation  of 
baruch  with  Jeremiah,  and  by  the  pseudonym- 
ous authorship  of  the  Additions  to  Daniel, 
Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  But  in  the  works 
of  Cyprian  (  f  254)  we  seem  to  advance  further. 
We  find,  as  might  be  exja-cted,  many  such 
expressions  as  44i>er  Hieremiam  quoque  haee 
eadem  spiritus  sauctus  suggerit  et  docet  dicens  " 
(dc  Orat.  Dominit.),  and  4'  apud  Ieremiam  " 
(Test.  ii.  6),  where  the  reference  is  to  the  Book 
of  Baruch,  44  per  Salomonem  spiritus  sanctus 
ostendit "  (Exhort,  ad  Mart.  xii.  de  Mortal. 
sub  fiu.),  44  secundum  fidem  sanctae  scripturae  " 
(Ep.  ad  Dcmctr.  xxiv.),  where  the  reference  is 
to  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Ecclesiasticus,  too,  is 
quoted  as  Scripture,  44  cum  scriptum  sit"  (Ep. 
v.  2),  "scriptura  divina"  (de  Mortal,  ix.). 
44  Susanna"  (Ep.  xl.  4)  and  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  (de  Unit.  Eecl.  xii.)  are  also 
cited  as  Scripture.  But  Cyprian  goes  further, 
when  he  uses  the  words  44  scriptura  divina  " 
of  1  Maccabees  (Ep.  lix.)  and  44  scriptura  divina 
instruit  "  (de  Orat.  Dom.  xxxii.)  of  the  Book  of 
Tobit;  and  his  use  of  the  Apocrypha  shows 
that  he  drew  no  line  of  distinction  between  the 
canonicity  of  the  various  books  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Version. 

Of  the  Ante-Xicenc  Fathers  only  one  or  two 
seem  to  have  known  of  the  shorter  Hebrew 
Canon,  and  to  have  resisted  the  unquestioning 
and  uncritical  recognition  of  all  the  books  con- 
tained in  the  Alexandrine  Version. 

And  here  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr 
(fcirc.  145),  though  negative,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  on  account  both  of  his  residence  in 
Palestine  and  of  his  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
thought.  He  mnkes  no  reference  to  any  apocry- 
phal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  if  from 
his  silence  we  are  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
rank  them  with  Holy  Scripture,  his  evidence 
derives  peculiar  importance  from  his  well-known 
reverence  for  the  Septuagint  Version. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (circ.  170),  adopted, 
as  the  result  of  his  personal  investigations  in 
the  East,  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  (with 
the  possible  omission  of  the  Book  of  Esther),  and 
in  his  list  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Apocrypha 
(ap.  Ens.  //.  E.  iv.  26). 

Origen's  list  of  Old  Testament  books  given  by 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  25)  agrees  with  the 
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Hebrew  Canon.  His  own  writings,  however,  give 
no  sign  of  his  having  excluded  the  Apocrypha 
from  the  rank  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thus  he 
appeals  to  the  Books  of  Maccabees  as  if  they 
were  Scripture  (de  Principiis,  ii.  1 ;  Opp.  i.  79 : 
« ut  ex  Scripturarum  auctoritate  hoc  ita  so 
habere  credam us,  audi  quoque  in  Maccabaeorum 
libris ").  The  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  he  calls  "  the  divine  word "  (6  dftos 
\6yos,contr.  Cels.  iii.  72,  viii.  50);  "scripture" 
("  scriptura,"  Cant.  Cant.  iii.  p.  49 ;  Horn,  in 
Ezech.  ix.  2  ;  in  Jud.  iii.  1 ;  Ep.  ad  Rom.  lib. 
iii.  2  and  7 :  ypa<p-ft,  Horn,  in  Jer.  xvi.  0).  The 
Book  of  Tobit  is  called  "scripture"  (Comm.  in 
Rom.  viii.  11  ;  de  Orat.  xi.).  He  quotes  Baruch 
(in  Icr.  ixxi.).  The  History  of  Susanna  is 
cited  as  the  writing  of  Daniel,  rj  tow  Aovi^X 
ypa<t>i}  (Ep.  ad  African.).  In  his  Epistle  to 
Africanus,  Origen  defends  the  Septuagint  Canon 
generally,  and  the  retention  of  the  History  ot 
Susanna  in  particular.  He  suggests  that  it 
had  been  struck  out  of  the  Canon  by  the 
Jewish  doctors  as  being  likely  to  depreciate 
the  authority  of  elders  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  inconsistency  of  these  expressions 
with  his  adhesion  to  the  Hebrew  Canon  (quoted 
by  Eusebius)  cannot  entirely  be  attributed  to 
unguarded  writing.  It  implies  rather  that 
though  personally,  as  a  scholar  and  a  theo- 
logian, he  preferred  the  shorter  Hebrew  Canon 
of  the  O.  T.,  he  yet  accepted  as  Scripturo  the 
Septuagintal  additions  in  deference  to  general 
ecclesiastical  usage.  This  principle  he  seems  to 
avow  in  another  part  of  the  same  letter.  "  Touch- 
ing which  matter,  it  were  expedient  for  us  to 
know  that  the  Hebrews  make  no  use  of  Tobit 
nor  even  of  Judith,  for  they  do  not  even  include 
them  among  apocryphal  writings  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  this  we  know  by  actual  inquiry 
from  them.  Rut  inasmuch  as  the  Churches  make 
use  of  Tobit,  we  must  know,"  &c. 

The  testimony,  therefore,  of  Origen  (186-253) 
shows  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  gene- 
rally, though  loosely,  accepted  by  the  Church, 
and  that,  although  his  own  scientific  judgment 
was  adverse  to  their  full  recognition,  he  prac- 
tically acquiesced  in  the  custom  of  referring 
to  all  the  contents  of  the  LXX.  as  inspired 
Scripture. 

In  the  4th  century,  under  the  influence  of 
Athanasius,  more  definite  efforts  were  made  to 
determine  the  limits  of  the  Canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  the  number  of  apocryphal  and 
heretical  Gospels,  Acts,  Epist  les,  &c,  had  made 
this  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.,  it  was  not 
less  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  O.  T.  Even 
supposing  that  the  majority  of  divines  accepted 
the  scriptural  authority  of  the  Books  of  Eccle- 
siasticus  and  Wisdom,  of  Tobit  and  of  Baruch, 
could  these  books  be  separated  from  e.o.  1  Esdras, 
and  the  Additions  to  Daniel  ?  And  further,  what 
position  should  be  assigned  to  works  such  as 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon? 
To  such  questions  an  answer  had  sooner  or  later 
to  be  given  either  by  the  tacit  usage  of  Churches 
or  by  the  direct  utterance  of  theologians.  The 
investigations  of  Meiito  and  Origen,  as  reported 
by  Eusebius  in  his  History,  appear  to  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  difference  that  existed  between 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagintal  Cauon.  The 
scholarly  judgment  of  Origen  carried  immense 
weight  in  this  as  in  all  Biblical  questions.  From 


the  point  of  view  also  of  practical  expediency, 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  with  its  fixed  number  of 
Books,  as  enumerated  by  Origen,  compared 
favourably  with  the  Septuagintal  list,  which 
admitted  of  an  indefinite  enlargement  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  fact  of  inclusion  within  the  Greek 
Scriptures  was  a  presumption  in  fnvoar  of  tut 
disputed  Books  outweighing  every  other  consi- 
deration. 

In  the  Eastern  Churches,  the  lists  of  the  0.  T. 
Canonical  Books  drawn  up  during  the  4thc«ntary 
are  found  sometimes  to  exclude  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  (e.g.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  c! 
Kazianzum,  and  Amphilochius),  sometimes  to 
enumerate  them  as  a  subordinate  class.  This 
latter  method  was  adopted  by  Athanasius,  atd 
was  afterwards  generally  received  in  the  Last, 
and  in  the  West  by  the  supporters  of  the  Hebrew 
Cauon  (cp.  Kurfinus  and  Jerome).  Athanasiin 
divided  the  ecclesiastical  writings  of  his  day  \uU 
three  classes  :  (1)  Canonical  Books,  ('2)  books  read 
in  the  Churches,  (3)  apocryphal  books.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  he  relegated  to  the 
second  cla-s  with  the  title  of  iurayivuenwn. 
distinct  from  the  Kayovuth  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  the  aw6Kpv<pa  on  the  other.  In  hU  39t2 
Festal  Letter  (Migne's  ed.,  torn.  ii.  p.  1177)  b< 
specifies  uuder  this  second  class  "the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  Eftber 
and  Judith  and  Tobias,  and  the  Teaching  of  tie 
Apostles  and  the  Shepherd  "  (U.  of  Hennas). 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  themselves,  that  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  their  more  scho- 
larly utterances  upon  the  subject  of  the  apocry- 
phal books.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (f336)  (CtucL 
iv.  35)  lays  down  the  precept,  *•  Read  the  twt- 
and-twenty  books,  but  meddle  not  with  th?  ap»- 
cryphal  writings,"  with  which  his  own  practice 
is  far  from  being  consistent.  Both  Cyril  a&i 
Athanasius  practically  accepted  the  LXX.  Vi- 
sion as  their  O.  T.,  and  treated  all  the  boob 
of  this  Version  as  divinely  inspired  Scripture. 
They  quoted  from  apocryphal  books,  and  based 

!  arguments  upon  apocryphal  quotations,  just  y 
if  tliey  drew  no  distinction  between  them  aad 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 

The  59th  C  anon  of  the  Council  of  Laodices, 
about  300,  gives  (in  a  list  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, though  probably  of  the  same  century) 
the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Baruch.  This  additi<n 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Greek  Additives 
to  Daniel,  Esther,  and  Ezra,  were  also  inc'.U'i-J 
in  the  list.  The  Apostolical  Canons  (Cxact 
LXXXYI.)  include  the  Book  of  Judith  and  tart* 
Books  of  the  Maccabees  in  the  O.  T.  Canon  of 
Scripture,  and  recommend  Ecclesiasticus  fur  the 
education  of  the  young. 

Epiphanius  (f403),  who  sometimes  follow*  the 
Hebrew  Canon  (cp.  dc  Mens,  et  Pond.,  §  2  >).  else- 
where (according  to  Diudorfs  text),  reckons  Tobit 
and  Judith  with  Esther  as  the  last  or  27th  book, 
and  includes  under  Jeremiah,  Baruch  aud  "  the 
Epistle  "  (liter.  8,  i.  6) ;  and  although  he  speaks 
of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  as  iv  df^»X<*T* 
X"plf  aWuv  riywv  fiifikiuv  ivairoxpvipiuv  (lloer. 

,  8,  i.  6),  in  another  place  he  calls  them  44  Divin* 
Scriptures,"  classing  them  strangely  enough  as 
an  appendage  to  the  N.  T.  (compare  the  portion 

i  of  Wisdom  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  liter. 

I  76,  i.  941). 
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The  views  of  the  Antiochene  school  may 
perhaps  be  represented  by  the  Synojnis  Sacr. 
.vn/(»r.  (Chrys.  Opp.  torn.  vi.  pp.  313-386). 
iiut  the  text  of  that  document  is  so  corrupt  in 
it*  present  state,  that  we  can  only  for  certain 
;dher  that  it  included  Ecclesiasticus,  and  that 
;n  ail  probability  the  Book  of  Daniel  included 
B<1  and  the  Dragon.* 

Chrysostom  (|407)  himself  speaks  of  Wisdom 
is  the  writing  of  Solomon,  and  conjstantlv  quotes 
the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  as 
'Scripture."  He  quotes  Baruch  as  the  writing 
ct  Jeremiah  {Horn,  in  Im.  cap.  i.  torn.  vi.  p.  17). 
He  refers  to  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  and 
the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  the  works 
<>(  Daniel  (e.g.  Horn,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4;  Horn. 
S*.  4). 

The  Peshitto  (Syriac)  Version  of  the  O.T 
wss  original  ly  a  translation  from  tho  Hebrew 
books  only.  The  apocryphal  books  were  pro- 
bably not  added  until  the  4th  ceutury,  when 
mo*t  of  them  were  rendered  from  the  LXX.  into 
Syriac  (Ecclus.  being  from  the  Heb.).  The 
Ambrosi*n  MS.  (probably  of  tho  6th  century) 
contain*  various  apocryphal  books,  i.e.  Wisdom, 
£p.  cf  Jeremiah,  1  and  2  Epp.  of  Baruch,  Ad- 
ditions to  Daniel,  Judith,  Kcclesiasticus,  Apoca- 
lypse of  Baruch,  2  Esdras,  1.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 
Maccabees. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Eastern  Church 
followed  no  very  definite  principle  with  respect 
to  the  apocryphal  books.  Being  generally 
i^raat  of  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Fathers  made 
aita^t  exclusive  use  of  the  Greek  Version,  and 
their  use  of  the  &lf3kia  kvayivwOKSfuva.  shows 
a  preference  for  those  books  which  cither  were 
associated  with  an  honoured  name  (e.g.  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Letter  of  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Addi- 
tions to  Daniel),  or  inculcated  special  virtues 
(e.g.  almsgiving  in  Tobit),  or  contributed  to  the 
knowledge  of  God's  dealings  with  the  Jewish 
people  (e.g.  Additions  to  Esther  and  Books  of 
Maccabees). 

la  the  West,  a  few  of  the  most  learned 
theologians  upheld  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and 
in  so  doing  opposed  the  general  usuge.  The 
0.  T.  was  popularly  read  in  tho  Vetus  Itala  or 
some  similar  translation  into  Latin,  of  which  the 
IXX.  Version  had  been  the  original.  No  dis- 
tinction was  preserved  in  these  Versions  between 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  and  those  of  the 
Hebrew  Cinon.  Jerome,  Hilary,  and  Rurtinus  are 
the  chief  representatives  of  those  who  preferred 
the  shorter  list  of  Scripture  ;  but  even  in  them 
we  rind  inconsistencies  of  expression,  which  betray 
how  generallv  the  LXX.  Version  had  accus- 
tomed the  Church  to  receive  the  apocryphal 
looks. 

Jerome  (f420),  as  we  have  seen  above,  ex- 
pressed his  view,  destined  to  be  so  often  repeated 
a*  to  be  almost  authoritative,  in  his  Proiogus 
GtUitus  in  iibr.  Reg.,  that  the  Books  of  the  O.  T. 
were  the  Hebrew  twenty-four,  which  he  specified ; 


<  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  portions  of 
Us»  document  relating  to  Wisdom,  Tubit.  and  Judith  an- 
TIhto  ia  no  allusion  made  to  these  three 
in  the  "  Protbeoria."  And  while  the  "  Pro- 
is  wanting  in  the  Cod.  Laicdunen»is,  the  other 
tat  Ojd  Coislinlanus.  which  contains  the  Protheoria." 
Ucki  several  of  the  SrnopsM,  e.g.  on  Chron.,  E*d..  Erth., 
To* .  Jud.,  Job,  Wiid.,  Prov.  (see  Introd.  in  Migoe's 


that  all  others  were  "Apocrypha;"  and  there- 
fore that  Wisdom,  Ecclus.,  Judith,  Tobit,  Shep- 
herd (i.e.  of  Hermas),  and  Maccabees  were  not 
canonical:  "Hie  prologus  scripturarum  quasi 
galcatum  principium  omnibus  libris  quos  de 
Hebraeo  vertimus  in  Lntinum  convenire  potest, 
ut  scire  vaieamus,  quicquid  extra  hos  est  inter 
apocrypha  seponendum.  Igitur  Sapientia,  quae 
vulgo  Solomonis  inscribitur  et  Hiesu  filii  Sirach 
liber  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  Pastor  non  sunt  in 
Canone.  Macchabaeorum  primum  librum  He- 
braicum  rej>eri,  sccundus  Graecus  est,  quod  ex 
ip<a  quoque  phrasi  probari  potest,"  &c.  In 
other  important  passages  he  affirms  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  Hebrew  as  distinguished  from  the 
Septuagint  Canon,  Pracfat.  in  Ezram  (Div. 
Biblioth.):  "Let  no  one  be  enamoured  of  the 
d -earnings  of  the  apocryphal  third  and  fourth 
books  (of  Esdras);  ...  and  all  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  four-and-twenty  elders  is  to  be 
absolutely  rejected  (procul  ahjicienda."  Cp.  ii. 
420,  "  npocryphorum  deliramenta  "  ;  vii.  *>60, 
"  apocryphorum  ineptiae  ").  Ep.  cvii.  ad  Lac- 
tam: "  Let  her  (La eta)  beware  of  all  apocry- 
phal writings;  and  if  at  any  time  she  should 
wish  to  read  them,  for  the  confirmation  not 
so  much  of  her  faith  as  of  her  reverence  for 
the  men  of  old  time,1*  let  her  know  that  they 
are  not  the  writings  of  those  by  whose  names 
they  are  designated,  and  that  much  that  is  harm- 
ful is  mixed  with  them,  and  that  it  requires 
great  skill  to  seek  for  *  gold  in  the  dirt.' " 

On  the  other  hand,  he  often  refers  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  (e.g.  tie  ice  in  Ep.  cxlviii. ;  cp.  Ixvi.)  as 
"  Scriptura."  The  Books  of  Judith  and  Wisdom 
are  frequently  referred  to  and  quoted,  but  the 
scriptural  authority  of  both  is  qualified  by  the 
phrase,  "  if  however  you  please  to  accept  the 
book "  (si  cni  tamcn  placet  librum  recipere  : 
cp.  Comment,  in  Zech.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  §  902). 
In  his  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Tobit,  he 
points  out  that  it  was  excluded  from  the  Canon 
by  the  Jews,  and  that  not  being  written  in 
Hebrew  it  did  not  strictly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  his  translation  ("  librum  Tobiae  quem  He- 
braei  de  catalogo  divinarum  Scripturarum 
secantes,  his  quae  apocrypha  [v.  1.  hagiogrnpha] 
memorant  manciparunt ").  In  his  Preface 
to  the  Book  of  Judith  he  first  states  the  fact 
that  it  was  placed  by  the  Jews  among  the  Apo- 
crypha, and  then  accounts  for  his  acceding  to 
a  pressing  demand  for  its  translation,  though 
the  book  was  extant  in  Chaldee  only  and  not 
in  Hebrew,  on  the  ground  that  the  Council  of 
Xicaea  was  said  to  have  reckoned  it  among 
the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture  ("  sed  quia  hunc 
librum  Synodus  Nicaeua  in  numero  sanctarum 
Scripturarum  legitur  computasse"),  a  statement 
which  appears  to  be  devoid  of  foundation. 

Hilary  (f368),  whose  devotion  to  Origen  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  fact,  also  upheld  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  reckoning  "the  Epistle"  with 
Jeremiah  ;  but  he  testifies  to  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  to  augment  it  with  the  Books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith  to  make  the  number  up  to  24 
(Proieg.  in  Ps.  §  K»). 

Rufhnus  (f410)  designates  Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees  as  a  class 
distinct  from  the  Canonical  Books  by  the  title  of 
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M  libri  ecclesiastici  "  (Comm.  in  Syinb.).  But  he 
must  have  received  the  iooks  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  in  the  form  derived  from  the  LXX. 
Version,  as  we  find  him  delivering  an  assault 
upon  Jerome  for  having  cancelled  the  History  of 
Susanna  from  the  list  of  canonical  writings  (cp. 
Jerome's  Apologia  adv.  Huff.'). 

The  reverence  for  the  traditionul  Canon  of  the 
LXX.  Version  remained  too  iirmly  seated  in 
men's  minds  to  be  upset  by  the  judgment  of  the 
few,  who  either  knew  a  little  Hebrew  or  were 
acquainted  at  second  hand  with  the  existeuce  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  prevalent  opinion  finds 
expression  in  the  writings  of  Augustine,  and  was 
iirst  authoritatively  confirmed  by  the  councils 
of  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (397),  which  were 
held  under  the  shadow  of  his  commanding 
influence. 

Augustine,  in  his  de  Doctrind  Christ,  ii.  8, 
discusses  the  "  whole  Canon  of  Scripture."  He 
divides  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
historical,  miscellaneous,  and  prophetical  classes. 
In  the  miscellaneous  class  he  places  Job,  Tobit, 
Esther,  two  Books  of  the  Maccabees  and  two  of 
Ksdras ;  the  prophetical  class  he  begins  with  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  three  Books  of  Solomon,  and 
the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  Council  of  Hippo,  393  (see  Hefele,  Cbn- 


cilien),  giving  a  list  of  canonical  Scriptures, 
speaks  of  Jive  Books  of  Solomon,  and  includes 
also  Tobit,  Judith,  and  two  Books  of  Maccabees. 
This  Canon  was  ratified  by  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (397),  and  appears  in  a  letter  "Ad  Ex*n- 
perium,"  attributed  to  Pope  Innocent  I.  (141*5) 
and  in  the  problematical  *'  Decretum  Oelasii." 

Leo  (450)  constantly  quotes  Wisdom  and  Ec- 
clesiasticus as 44  scripture."  Referring  to  Ecclos. 
xviii.  30,  he  says  it  is  declared  ,4  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  "  (Sermo  lxxxi.  2).  In  another  passage 
he  calls  it  the  writing  of  "  sapientissiimu  Salo- 
mon "  (Sermo  xxxix.  3,  quoting  Ecclus.  ii.  4). 

It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  thii 
Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  being  virtually  that  of  tbe 
LXX.  Scriptures,  reckoned  the  Book  of  Baruch 
with  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  and  include! 
the  apocryphal  Additions  in  the  Books  of  Daniel 
aud  Esther.  This  ascription  of  canonicitr  to 
the  apocryphal  books  was  most  generally  ac- 
cepted at  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  ani 
receives  confirmation  from  the  earliest  extant 
MSS.  of  the  O.  T.  (see  below),  which  present  u» 
with  the  apocryphal  books  intermingled  with 
and  undistinguished  from  the  other  books  of  the 
0.  T.  But  a  degree  of  uncertainty  is  betrayed 
by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  arrangement 
and  order  of  the  books. 


Cod.  Vat.  (4th  cent.-). 


Cod.  Alex.  (5th  cent'). 


Chronicles  1,  2. 

Job. 
Psalms. 

Solomon,  5  Books  qf. 


12  Minor 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 


Ezekiel. 
Tobias. 

Esther  (?  with  Addition*). 
Ksdras,  2  Bookt  of. 

IBooksof. 


I.  2. 

1  Ksdras  Grate  us. 

2  K^lrag  (Ezra-Nehemiah). 

Psalms  (151). 


Ecclesiastes. 

Canticles. 

Job. 

Wisdom,  of  Solomon. 
Wisdom  of  Siraeh. 
Esther  with  Additions. 
Judith. 
Tobit. 

12  Minor  Prophets. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 


Lamentation*. 

Ep.  of  Jeremiah  (=vl.  of  Bar.) 
Ezekiel. 

Daniel  {with  Additions). 
1,  2,  3. 


Chronicles  1,  2. 
12  Minor  Prophets. 


Jeremiah  (with  Baruch, 

tatlons,  and  Epistle). 
Ezekiel. 

Daniel  (with  Additions). 

Esther  (with  Additions). 

TobU. 

Judith. 

E*dras  the  priest  (1  Ksdras). 
2  E-tdras  (Ezra  and  Nehemiah). 
1.2.3,  4. 


Psalms  (151)  with  Songs. 
Job. 


Ecclesiastes. 
Canticles. 


Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Siraeh. 
After  the  X.  T. 

^  *90r^  $TIM  aS5l?f 


"  Decretum  Gelasii " 
(age  uncertain). 


Chronicles  1,  2. 

Psalm*. 

Proverbs. 


Canticles. 

[Wisdom.] 

[Ecclesiasticus.] 


Jeremiah,  with 
[und  Baruch  J. 
Ezekiel. 

Daniel  (?  with  Additions). 


Cod.  Ephracmi  (5th  cent.). 
•   •  • 

Job. 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Canticles. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon. 


•   •  * 


Cod.  Clarom.  (7th  cent., 
but  from  a  much  earlier  source). 


Psalms. 


Latin  List  of  a.i>.  359. 
(Mommsen,  llermes,  1386,  pp.  144  sq  > 


Chronicles  1,  2. 
Maccabees  1,  2. 

Job. 
Tobit. 

Esther  (?  with  Additions). 
Judith. 

Psalms  (151). 

Solomon's   [Books]    (not  distin- 
guished:  but  the  number  of 


siasticus  to  be  included). 
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Deere  tan  Gelaail 
12 

Job. 
Writ. 


'—continued.     Cod.  Clarom.— continued. 


Canticles. 

Wisdom  of  Salomon, 
Wisdom  of  Jesus. 


Esdras,  one  [or  two]  Books  of.  16  Prophets. 


Judith. 


^  »    ^  ^  ^    ci^i  i  ^  s-^^i§  j  ^  • 


owe  [or 


Cod.  Sinait.  (4th  cent.). 


1  Chronicles  (frag.). 

•  •  • 

2  Esdras  (frag.). 

&ther  {with  Additions). 


•  •   •  (?Banich). 
12  Minor  Prophets. 
P*alms(151). 
froverbs. 
Ecclesiaates. 
Canticle*. 


Son  of 


Sirack. 
Job. 


3  Books  of  Maccabees  (1, 2,  4). 
Judith. 

Ezra  and  Nehemlah. 
Father  (?  with  Additions). 
Job. 
Tobit. 

MS.  of  Syrtac  Bible. 
(Unlr.  Lib.  Camb. :  date  doubtful.) 


Job. 
Jos. 
Jud. 

Samuel  1,  2. 

Psalms. 

Kings  1,  2. 

Chronicles  1,  ft 

Proverbs. 

Eccleslastes. 

Canticles. 

Wisd/jm  of  Solomon, 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Lamentations. 

1st  Epistle  of  Baruch. 

2nd  Epistle  of  Baruch. 

Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 

Ezekiel. 

12  Minor  Prophets. 

Daniel  {with  Bel  and  the  Dragon). 

Ruth. 

Susanna. 

Esther. 

Judith. 

Ezra-Neb. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Maccabees  1,2,  3,  4. 

1  Esdr. 

Tobit. 


Latin  List  of  a.d.  359— continued. 
Isaiah. 

Jeremiah  (?  with  Barueh). 
Daniel  (?  with  Additions). 
Ezeklel. 

(The  omission  of  Esdras  may  be 
only  a  slip  In  the  carclessly- 
wrltten  tenth-century  MS.  The 
end  Is  not  defective,  butfollowetl 
by  a  sentence  on  the  number  of 
books,  and  then  by  the  N.T.  list.) 

Cod.  Amlatlnns  (about  700). 


Chronicles  1,  2. 

Psalms. 

Proverbs. 

Eccleslastes. 

Canticles. 

Wisdom. 

Eccleslasticus. 


Jeremiah.  Lamentations. 

Ezeklel. 

Daniel  {with  Additions). 
12  Minor  Prophets. 

Job. 
Tobit. 

Esther'(icifa 
Ezra,  Nehcmiah. 
Maccabees  1,2. 


(J.)  To  the  Age  of  the  Reformation,— In  the 
interval  between  the  6th  century  and  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,  little  or  no  chaugc  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  relation  of  the  apocryphal  books 
to  the  Canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture. 

In  the  East  the  opinion  of  Athanasius  acquired 
increasing  influence,  and  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  little  less  than  authoritative. 

Junilins  (6th  century  ?),  who  by  freely  trans- 
lating Paul  of  Nisibi's  practically  represents 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  furnishes  testimony  of 
peculiar  interest.  After  enumerating  the  books 
containing  the  "  Divina  historia  "  (Gen.-Kings), 
be  says,  "Adjungunt  plures  Paralipomena  II., 
Job  I.  [Tobiae  I.].  Hesdrae  primum  (or  I.), 
Jndith  I.,  Hesther  I.,  Macchabeorum  II."  In 
the  "  proverbial  is  species"  he  includes  only 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Some,  he  says, 
*id  Wisdom  and  Canticles.  Ecclesiastes  he 
places  in  the  Canon  among  books  which  simply 
ttach.    (De  part.  div.  le.j.  lib.  i.  §  2.) 

Leontius  of  Byzantium  (about  590)  maintained 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  omitting  the  Book  of  Esther 
{De  Sectis  Act.  ii.). 

Anastasios  Sinaita  (?)  divided  ecclesiastical 
book*  into  three  classes— Biblical,  Extra  Biblical, 
aad  Apocryphal  —  and  reckoned  in  his  second 
class  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  four  Books  of 
Maccabeea,  Eather,  Judith,  and  Tobit. 


John  of  Damascus  (f750),  paraphrasing  Epi- 
phanius,  calls  the  apocryphal  books  Wisdom- 
Ecclus.  "  excellent  and  beautiful,  but  they  are 
not  numbered  (in  the  Canon),  nor  were  they 
laid  up  in  the  ark  "  {ivdptroi  koI  koXoX  4AA* 
oIk  ivapiBnovrrai  oi>H\  iKfivro  iv  tjj  Kifrwry. 
De  Fid.  Orth.  lib.  iv.  §  17). 

Nicephorus  (f828),  who  maintains  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-two  Canonical  Books,  admits 
Baruch,  1  Esdras  (?and  Additions  to  Daniel),  and 
excludes  Esther.  He  gives  the  title  of  44  Anti- 
legomena  "  to  3  Books  of  Maccabees,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus  Psalms  of  Solomon,  Esther, 
Judith,  along  with  certain  Apocalypses  of  Peter 
and  John,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Zonaras  (1150),  commenting  on  the  85th 
Apostolic  Canon,  mentions  that  44  some  "  allow  to 
be  read  44  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Judith 
and  Tobias  and  the  Apocalypse  of  the  8*0X0701." 

Alexius  Aristenus  (about  lltiO),  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  the  same  Canon,  includes  in  his 
O.  T.  three  books  of  Maccabees,  and  adds, 44  More- 
over, besides  these  {(^wdty  8i  Tobruv),  also  the 
Wisdoms  of  the  learned  Sirach." 

In  the  West,  theologians  were  divided  in 
opinion.  They  were  perplexed  by  the  opposition 
between  Augustine  and  Jerome,  the  two  most 
influential  Fathers  of  the  Church.   They  were 
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unwilling  to  run  counter  to  the  dicta  -of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  claims  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon  were  always  well  represented 
by  scholars  and  divines,  who  relied  on  the 
learning  of  Jerome.  Bat  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  Version  (in  which,  in  spite  of  Jerome's  well- 
known  views,  ecclesiustical  usage  had  caused 
the  insertion  of  the  apocryphal  books),  the 
popularity  of  Augustine's  works,  and  the  general 
ignorance  of  Hebrew,  combined  to  procure  the 
more  general  assent  to  the  use  of  the  LXX. 
Canon,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  apocryphal 
books. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  scholars  whose 
testimony  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Apocrypha.1 

Gregory  the  Great  (t604),  .speaking  of  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees,  uses  the  words  "  from 
books  which,  although  not  canonical,  were  never- 
theless composed  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church"  ("ex  libris  licet  non  canonicis  sed 
tamen  ad  ecclesiae  aedificationem  cditis,"  Moral, 
in  Jtrb  xxx.,  chap.  xxix.).  With  respect  to  the 
Books  of  Tobit,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclcsiasticus,  he 
quotes  them  at  times  as  "  Scripture  "  and  of 
Solomonic  authorship ;  at  other  times  as  the 
writings  of  "  wise  men." 

Notkcr,  of  St.  Gall  (t912),  speaks  of  "  (the 
Book  of)  Wisdom  as  wholly  rejected  by  the 
Hebrews  and  held  uncertain  among  us ;  still 
because  our  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  read 
it  for  the  usefulness  of  its  teaching,  while  the 
Jews  have  it  not,  it  is  called  an  ecclesiastical 
book  also  among  us.  It  is  right,  too,  that  you 
should  hold  the  same  opinion  about  the  Book  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  except  that  that  is  read 
and  quoted  by  the  Hebrews  "  (quoted  in  West- 
cott's  Bible  in  the  Churchy  p.  207).  He  classes 
Judith  along  with  Esther  and  Chronicles  as 
books  whose  text  had  no  authority  save  as  a 
record  to  keep  alive  the  reverent  recollection  of 
the  past ;  and  he  hints  that  the  Books  of  the 
Maccabees  fell  under  a  similar  suspicion  :  "quum 
etiam  in  eis  littera  non  pro  auctoritate  sed  tan- 
tum  pro  memoria  et  admiratione  hnhcatur  . . . 
idem  de  libris  Machabaeorum  6uspicari  poteris  " 
(l>c  Vir.  illustr.). 

Hugo  de  St.  Victore  (tlHl)  says:  "There 
arc  besides  (i.c.  not  in  the  Canon)  certain  other 
books— such  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Book 
of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  aud  the  Book  of 
Judith  and  Tobias,  and  the  Books  of  the  Macca- 
bees— which  arc  indeed  read,  but  are  not  written 
in  the  Canon ;  "  i'.t\  read  in  the  Churches,  but  are 
not  strictly  Canonical  Scripture  ("  qui  leguntnr 
quidem  sed  non  scribuntur  in  Canone,"  Dc  Scrip- 
tnris  ct  Scriptoribus  sacris,  c.  6).  Cp.  c  12, 
"  leguutur  tamen  et  ad  Vetus  Testamentum 
pertinent,  sed  non  sunt  confirmati  in  Canone." 

Peter  of  Clugny  (|H4H)  says:  "After  these 
authentic  Books  there  remain  six  Books  (Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Job,  1  and  2  Mac.abees) 
which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  for 
although  they  could  not  attain  the  lofty  dignity 
of  those  mentioned  above,  they  have  neverthe- 
less deservedly  been  received  by  the  Church  on 
account  of  their  admirable  and  most  indispens- 


1  For  a  full  list  of  passages  from  representative 
Scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  reader  should  refer  to 
Jlody's  great  work,  De  Tcztibut,  4c,  and  Westcott's 
Bible  in  the  Church. 


able  teaching"  (Ep.  contr.  Pctrob.  ed.  Migne, 
p.  751). 

John  of  Salisbury  (f  1172),  after  recording 
the  Hebrew  Canon  of  twentv-two  Books,  adds : 
"Now  the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus, 
Judith,  Tobias,  and  « the  Shepherd  '  (Hennas) are 
not  reckoned  in  the  Canon ;  nor  again  is  the 
Book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  is  divided  into 
two  volumes  "  (Ep.  172). 

Hugo  de  Santo  Caro  (fl260),  after  detailing 
the  three  divisions  of  Law,  Prophets,  and  H3gio- 
grapha,  adds:  "Still  there  remain  the  Apo- 
crypha— Jesus,  Wisdom,  and  Shepherd,  the  Bock* 
of  Maccabees,  and  Judith,  and  also  Tobias.  These, 
because  they  are  doubtful,  are  not  to  be  held  of 
the  Canon;  but  because  their  song  is  true,  the 
Church  receives  them  "  ("  hi  quia  sunt  dubii  nib 
Canone  non  numerantur,  sed  quia  vera  canunt 
Ecclesia  suscipit  illos,"  Brol.  Jos.). 

Thomas  Aquinas  (f  1274)  speaks  rather  hesi- 
tatingly of  the  Book  of  Wisdom :  "  from  which 
it  is  clear  that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  not  vet 
reckoned  among  the  canonical  Scriptures."  He 
also  raises  the  question  as  to  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  "because  it  is  not  reckoned  by 
the  Jews  among  canonical  Scriptures "  (In 
Dionys.  de  dir.  JS'om.  c.  4,  lect.  9). 

Nicolaus  de  Lyra  (t  1 340)  condemns  the  canon- 
icity  of  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  BarucL, 
and  the  Additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther  (Prxf. 
in  Tob.). 

John  Wycliffe's  (fl384)  Preface  to  his  Trans- 
lation says,  "  Whatever  book  in  ye  elde  Testa- 
ment ys  out  of  yes  xxv.  byfore  sayd,  shall  be  sette 
among  apocrifa,  that  ys  withoute  autorite  of  by- 
leue  mentioning  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit 
and  Judith  and  Maccabees,  along  with  Jerome's 
words  in  his  I'rol'xjxts  Galcatus. 

Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence  (fl4o9).  in 
one  passage  uses  the  words :  "  They  (the  Jew?) 
make  twenty-two  authentic  Books.  The  fourth 
part  they  call  Apocrvpha,  to  wit,  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  and  1  and  2  Maccabees. 
The  Holy  Church,  however,  also  receives  them  as 
true  .  .  .  and  reveres  them  as  useful  and  moral 
works,  although  for  controversy  upon  the  thinz* 
which  belong  to  the  faith  not  conclusive  in 
proof"  (Chrun.  Font.  1,  tit.  3,  cap.  9,  §  12).  Ic 
another  passage,  after  quoting  Jerome  upon  the 
subject,  he  adds,  "  And  the  same  thing  is  said 
also  by  Thomas  (ii.  2)  and  by  Nicolaus  de  Lyra 
concerning  Tobias;  namely,  that  they  are  not  of 
such  authority  that  an  effectual  argument  could 
be  drawn  from  them  in  the  matters  whi<h 
concern  the  faith,  as  could  be  drawn  from  the 
other  Books  of  Holy  Scripture.  Hence  they 
have  perhaps  the  like  authority  to  the  saying? 
of  the  holy  doctors  approved  by  the  Church." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  testi- 
mony is  found  to  support  the  LXX.  Canon, 
which  had  been  upheld  bv  Augustine  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Carthage  (393). 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  tne 
ignorance  of  the  real  question  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  Even  men  with  the  highest  clixiro* 
to  learning  contributed  little  but  the  reitera- 
tion of  former  views.  Attempts  at  combining 
the  Hieronymian  and  Augustinian  positions  were 
constantly  made.  At  one  time,  though  the  ca- 
nonicity  of  the  Apocrypha  is  denied,  its  Book^ 
are  declared  to  be  received  by  the  Church :  a: 
another,  though  the  Apocrypha  is  regarded  us 
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Canonical  Scripture,  it  occupies  a  lower  level 
of  canonicity  than  the  Hooks  of  the  Hebrew  j 
Ctnon.  it  was  recognised  by  the  few  .supporters 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  that  the  apocryphal 
fkoks  were  useful  for  edification,  although 
iwtbout  authority  for  purposes  of  controversy. 
Uu  the  other  side,  an  interpolation  of  "Agio- 
jrrapha"  for  "Apocrypha"  in  Jerome's  Prefaces 
t  <  Judith  and  To  bit  (still  to  be  found  in  the 
margin  of  the  text)  helped  to  modify  Jerome's 
uai'iv.mrable  estimate  of  the  Apocrypha.  The 
ijuoUon  was  really  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
irgument  by  the  influence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
a  which  it  was  customary  to  include  the  apo- 
cryphal Books.  According  to  the  MSS.  there 
win  to  have  been  little  uniformity  in  their 
■  rier  of  arrangement.  In  some  copies  they 
appear  as  an  appendix  to  the  O.  T.  Scripture, 
h  others  they  are  interspersed  nmongst  the 
'  ther  Books.  When  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus 
v.ere,  as  was  very  generally  the  case,  placed 
ifter  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  Tobit  ami  Judith 
next  to  Esther  or  Job,  the  Book  of  Baruch 
after  tine  prophet  Jeremiah,  the  two  Books  of 
the  Maccabees  after  the  Minor  Prophets,  only 
the  learned  few  could  distinguish  between  the 
icknowl*dged  and  the  disputed  books  of  the 
T.  Canon:  and  even  when  the  Apocrypha 
was  added  as  an  appendix  to  the  0.  T.,  there 
«»  usually  no  indication  given  of  any  distinc- 
Ut*  in  ralnc  or  authority. 

(V.)  The  Reformation.— The  age  of  the  Renais- 
sance, with  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
learning,  introduced  a  healthier  phase  of  biblical 
•tuiy.  The  position  of  the  Apocrypha  with 
rwpect  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  very  early 
sroujht  under  discussion. 

Roman  Catholic  divines  and  men  of  the  New 
Learning  alike  treated  the  subject  with  courage 
Mid  independence.  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1517)  in 
f  is  edition  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  keeps 
the  Apocrypha  separate  from  the  other  Books, 
and  ipeaki  of  them  as  Books  outside  the  Canon 
"f  Scripture,  received  by  the  Church  for  edifi- 
'ition,  not  for  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  I 
it'rolog.  iii.  6),  Cardinal  Cajetan  (Thomas  del 
Vic,  1532),  defending  his  exclusion  of  the  Apo- 
Tpha  from  his  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures, 
■«m  the  remarkable  words  : 41  Nor  be  ye  disturbed 
b v  the  itrangeness  of  the  thing,  if  ye  find  any- 
where those  Books  (i.e.  Judith,  Tobit,  Maccabees, 
wi*d«m,  and  Ecclesiasticus)  reckoned  among 
canonical  writings  either  in  the  holy  coun- 
cil or  in  the  works  of  holy  doctors.  For  the 
-  ris  of  councils  and  doctors  alike  must  be 
^•'oeht  hack  to  Jerome's  file,"  i.e.  criticised 
->n  Jerome's  principles (ad  fin.  Comm.  inEsther). 
Arm  in  another  place  (Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  /Mr. 

1)  he  says,  "In  order  not  to  err  in  our 
i*-Timination  of  Canonical  Books,  we  follow 
»h*  rule  of  St.  Jerome.  What  he  handed  down 
»  canonical  we  accept  as  canonical :  what  he 
•panted  from  the  canonical  we  hold  outside 
the  Church  "  (qnoted  by  Salmon,  Gen.  Introd. 
*o  Apoc,  Speaker's  Comm.). 

Imam*  censures  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical 
Us xg^  with  respect  to  the  apocryphal  books.  In 
'ij-i  voar  151»>  we  find  him  saying  in  his  Scholia 
likrxm.  PnA.  in  Esdram :  44  Strange,  when 
J-r<Hue  reckons  the  3rd  and  4th  Books  of 
t-^irii  among  the  Apocrypha,  and  terms  what 
Li  written  in  them  dreams,  how  it  should  have 


come  to  pass  that  the  same  Books  are  now  read 
j  by  us  and  no  question  asked  "  (4*  citra  discrimen 
ullum,"  Schot.  ad  Prol.  in  Tob.).  44  Although 
this  Book  (Susanna)  has  no  place  among  the 
Jews,  and  on  the  authorit  y  of  Jerome  is  reckoned 
among  the  Agiographa  (su),  it  has  nevertheless 
been  received  by  us  among  the  principal  Books  " 
(Schol.  in  Prol.  in  /Jan.  dc  Hist.  Susanne). 
"Strange  that  what  Jerome  transfixes  with  his 
*  spit '  (i.e.  4  obelisk,'  as  uncanonical)  is  now 
generally  read  and  sung  in  the  Churches  as  fact 
of  the  first  importance.  .  .  .  Verily  we  read 
without  exercising  discrimination  ('  nullo  delectu 
legimus')  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  which  Jerome  did 
not  shrink  from  pronouncing  a  fable."  In  1525 
he  says:  44  It  is  not  yet  agreed  in  what  spirit  the 
Church  now  holds  in  public  use  Books  which 
the  ancients  with  great  consent  reckoned  among 
the  Apocrypha.  Whatever  the  authority  of  the 
Church  has  approved  1  embrace  simply  as  a 
Christian  man  ought  to  do  ...  .  Yet  it  is  of 
great  moment  to  know  in  what  spirit  the 
Church  approves  anything.  For  allowing  that 
it  assigns  equal  authority  to  the  Hebrew  Canon 
and  the  Four  Gospels,  it  assuredly  does  not  wish 
Judith,  Tobit,  and  Wisdom  to  have  the  same 
weight  as  the  Pentateuch  "  (cited  in  Westcott's 
BV.'ie  in  the  Church,  p.  252).  He  sjteaks  more 
cautiously  at  a  later  date  (1533)  in  his  Explan. 
Si/mbol.  Cat.  4:  44  But  now  there  have  been 
admitted  into  ecclesiastical  usage  both  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  and  the  Book  of  Fee  lesiasticus ;  there 
have  been  admitted  also  the  Books  of  Tobias  and 
of  Judith  and  of  Esther,  and  the  two  Books  of 
the  Maccabees.  There  have  been  admitted  also 
the  two  histories  which  arc  attached  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  the  one  concerning  Susanna,  the 
other  concerning  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  But 
whether  the  Church  has  received  these  Books 
upon  the  same  authority  as  she  has  the  others, 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  kuoweth." 

The  Jieformcd  Churches. — The  leading  Re- 
formers shared  the  opinions  of  Erasmus,  and 
excluded  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Their  fundamental  posi- 
tion was  the  rejection  of  human  authority,  and 
the  assertion  that  the  authority  of  Scripture 
was  derived  from  God  alone.  They  rejected 
the  Apoc  rypha  from  their  Canon  of  Scripture  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  included  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  and  that  the  contents  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  alone  had  been  divinely  ratified 
by  our  Lord  and  the  inspired  Apostles.  Proof 
of  this  last  assertion  was  forthcoming  from  the 
quotations  of  the  New  Testament.  The  mis- 
take has  sometimes  been  made  of  supposing 
that  the  Reformers'  position  was  rendered  logic- 
ally untenable  by  the  analogous  absence  of 
reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  certain  books 
included  in  the  Hebrew  Canon.  But  the  question 
turned  upon  the  A|>ostolic  appeal,  not  to  indi- 
vidual books,  but  to  yraups  of  books.  The  fact, 
too,  that  no  44  Apocryphal"  book  is  directly 
cited  in  the  New  Testament  is  unanswerable. 

Luther  assigned  to  the  Apocrypha  the  posi- 
tion of  an  appendix  to  the  Old  Testament  of 
his  translation  (1534).  In  his  free  criticisms 
upon  Scripture,  he  exposed  high  approbation 
of  the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  ;  he 
considered  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  as  useful  for 
purposes  of  penitential  devotion ;  he  severely 
censured  the  Books  of  Baruch  and  2  Maccabees, 
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and  omitted  altogether  1  and  2  Esdras  in  his 
translation,  on  the  ground  that  they  contained 
41  nothing  that  could  not  be  better  found  in 
Esop,  or  yet  more  trivial  books."  He  said  also 
that  2  Esdras  consisted  of    mere  dreams." 

The  general  view  of  the  earlier  Reformers 
was  expressed  in  the  inscription  of  the  old 
Zurich  Bibles  (1529)— 44  These  are  the  Books 
which  with  the  men  of  old  time  were  not  counted 
among  biblical  writings,  and  moreover  are  not 
found  among  the  Hebrews." 

The  early  Genevan  Bibles  asserted  that  44  the 
books  called  the  Apocrypha  were  at  all  times 
distinguished  from  those  which  without  diffi- 
culty were  regarded  as  Scripture,"  and  com- 
pared the  former  to  44  escritures  privets  et  non 
pas  authentiques  comme  sont  les  instrumentz 
publiquea."  The  authoritative  edition  of  1588 
defines  the  position  of  the  Ajwcrypha  thus: — 
44  These  books  are  not  divinely  inspired  like  the 
rest  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  being  of  private 
compositiou,  they  ought  not  to  be  received  nor 
produced  publicly  in  the  Church,  so  as  to  serve, 
us  a  rule,  for  the  articles  of  our  faith.  At  the 
same  time  we  may  use  them  privately  to  draw 
instruction  from  them,  as  much  because  of  several 
fine  examples  set  forth  in  them,  as  because  of 
notable  passages  which  they  contain." 

In  England  the  translations  of  the  Bible  will 
best  illustrate  the  position  assigned  to  the 
Apocrypha.  Tyndale  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  his  rendering  of  certain  apocryphal  lessons 
was  executed  with  as  much  care  and  skill 
as  that  of  the  Canonical  Books  (see  West- 
cott's  Hist,  of  Enj.  Bible).  Coverdale's  Bible 
(printed  at  Zurich,  1535)  appeals  in  the  titlepage 
of  the  Apocrypha,  which  forms  a  separate  collec- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  0.  T.,  to  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers  and  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  :  44Apocrifa. 
The  bokes  and  treatises,  which  nmongc  the 
Fathers  of  olde  are  not  rekened  to  be  of  like  autho- 
rite  with  the  other  bokes  of  the  Byble,  neither 
are  the  foude  in  the  Canon  of  the  Hebrew." 
The  Prefaces  to  Coverdale's  Bible,  Matthew's 
Bible  (1537),  and  the  Great h  Bible  (1539), 
reproduce  the  opinions  of  the  chief  Reformers 
with  moderation  and  clearness. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  although 
the  Reformed  position  showed  a  diminished 
reverence  for  the  Apocrypha,  there  was  no 
departure  from  ecclesiastical  usage.  The  Re- 
formers strongly  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  as 
compared  with  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  But  they  included  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  Bibles  which  they  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  Apocrypha  stood 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  was 
printed  in  the  same  type.  Its  value  was  thus 
admitted  and  its  historical  position  recognised, 
although  its  canonicity  was  rejected. 

In  the  Revision  in  1553  of  the  Articles  of  Reli- 


*  The  third  edition  of  the  Great  Bible  (Tunstall  and 
Heath's,  Nov.  1540)  omits  the  I'refacc  to  the  Apocrypha, 
an.l  there  U  do  hint  given  that  it  is  inferior  in  autho- 
rity to  the  books  of  tho  Hebrew  Canon.  The  later 
editions  of  the  Great  Bible  generally  have  the  word 
"  Hagiographa  "  in  the  place  of  ••  Apocrypha."  Taver- 
ner's  translation,  revised  by  Becke  (J.  Day.  155l\  adds 
for  the  first  time  the  3rd  Book  of  Maccabees. 


I  gion  of  the  Church  of  England,  Article  VL 
I  (formerly  V.),  which  contained  a  definition  of 
Holy  Scripture,  adds:  44  As  for  the  other 
bookes  (as  Jerome  saith)  the  Church  doth  reade 
them  for  example,  and  for  good  instruction  of 
lyvyng,  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  es- 
tablish any  doctrine.  Such  are  these  following 
3  and  4  of  Esdras.  Judith.  The  booke  ol 
Wisdome.  Tobias.  Jesus  the  sonne  of  Syraei. 
Machabies  2  "  (English  edition  of  15*33  =  Latia 
MS.  1562).  The  revision  of  the  same  clause  in 
1571  added  certain  other  books,  and  rnns  a* 
follows: — 4*And  the  other  bookes  (as  hiercrc 
saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  Let 
and  instruction  of  manners :  But  vet  doth  it 

v 

not  apply  them  to  establyshe  any  doctrine. 
Such  are  these  folowyng.  The  third  book  ot' 
Esdras.  The  booke  of  Wisdome.  Of  Bel  sod  th< 
Dragon.  The  forth  book  of  Esdras,  Jesoi  tL» 
Sonn  of  Sirack.  The  Praier  of  Manasset.  TV 
book  of  Tobias.  Baruch,  **  the  Prophet "  added. 
Jewel,  1571.  The  first  book  of  Machabies. 
The  book  of  J  udith.  The  song  of  the  3  Children 
The  second  book  of  Machabies.  The  rest  of  tD- 
book  of  Hest'.  The  Storie  of  Susanna."  ()L\ 
of  Convocation,  1571). 

The  decision  of  Article  VI.  was  final  as  regards 
the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  in  the  English  Churcn 
In  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  it  was  un- 
necessary to  append  any  further  explanatory 
note  as  to  the  collection  of  apocryphal  Books. 
Selections  from  the  Apocrypha  were  admittrt 
into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ry.  tbr 
Benedicite  or  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
two  verses  from  Tobit  iv.  in  the  offertory  sen- 
tences, the  Daily  Lessons  from  September 
(morning)  to  November  23  (evening),  when  the 
liooks  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiastic^ 
Baruch,  History  of  Susanna,  and  Bel  and  t.H- 
Dragon  were  ordained  to  be  read  in  church :  t  > 
which  were  added  selections  from  the  Apocrypai 
as  Proper  Lessons  for  the  following  Saint*'  I>ap: 
Innocents'  Day,  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  Matthias,  Annunciation 
our  Lady,  St.  Barnabas,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St 
Bartholomew,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  All 
Saints'  Day.  The  refereuce  to  the  story  of  Tobit 
in  the  Benediction  of  the  Marriage  Serric 
appeared  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  but  net 
in  later  editions. 

The  defence  of  the  treatment  of  the  Apocnrph 
by  the  Reformed  English  Church  is  to  be  four-: 
|  in  Book  v.  chap.  20  of  Hooker's  Eccksiad*- 
Polity.  Hooker  there  vindicates  the  ussye 
the  English  Church  against  the  great  Klin- 
I  bethan  Puritan,  Thomas  Cartwright,  who  t«»'* 
exception  to  the  reading  in  church  of  either 
Homilies  or  the  Apocryphal  Books.  On  thr-r 
subsequent  occasions — i.e.  the  Hampton  Coar. 
Conference,  1603,  the  Savoy  Conference,  In  l- 
and in  1688— the  Puritan  objections  were  re- 
newed (see  Cardwell's  Conferences:  Hatnptn 
Court,  chap.  iv.  pp.  193,  194 ;  Savov  Cent.  vn. 
pp.  274, 307  ;  Reply,  p.  341  [1688]  ;  x.  p  43"V 


»  At  the  Synod  of  D.,rt  (1618^  a  determine'! 
was  made  by  GomaruR  and  certain  others  to  pM^f 
tln>  removal  from  the  Bible  of  Esdraa,  'J'oMt,  Ju-litL. 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  (Session  x.).  Tt-e  effort  v» a* 
successful.  But  the  Svnod  exprosvd  itself  to  the  eff<<*. 
that  a  very  careful  distinction  should  be  made  ta  t im- 
printed Bible*  between  Canonical  and  apocryphal 
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The  substance  of  these  objections  is  incorporated 
in  the  measured  language  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  0647),  e.  1,  §  3 :  "The  Books  com- 
monly called  Apocrypha,  not  Ixiug  of  Divine 
inspiration,  are  no  part  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Scripture ;  and  therefore  are  of  no  authority  in 
the  Church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise 
approved  or  made  use  of  than  other  human 
writings."  The  attempts  in  the  17th  cent,  to 
change  the  attitude  of  the  English  Church  in 
respect  of  the  public  use  of  tho  Apocrypha 
failed.  These  attempts  were  clearly  prompted 
and  justified  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  highest 
edification  of  the  people  in  Divine  worship.  It 
was  honestly  felt  that  the  reading  of  chapters 
from  what  was  not  Holy  Scripture  tended  to 
confuse  human  and  Divine  authority  in  the 
minds  of  the  congregations.  Unhappily  the 
objections  were  not  always  very  wisely  or  tem- 
perately stated,  nor  always  listened  to  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit.  By  the  Church  it  was  held  that 
so  long  a*  passages  from  the  Ajiocrypha  could 
honestly  be  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion in  manners,  their  retention  in  the  kalendar 
was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Articles. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  Laud's 
Scottish  Prayer  Book  (1637)  so  far  recognised 
the  existence  of  a  legitimate  grievance  as  to  reduce 
the  public  use  of  the  Apocrypha  to  six  lessons  fur 
Saints'  days,  taken  from  Wisdom  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (iee  Procter,  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  p.  220  n.).  The  present  century  has  seen 
ths  removal  of  the  chief  cause  of  offence.  Recent 
concessions  have  been  prompted  by  considerations 
of  taste  and  public  expediency.  The  compilers 
of  the  Revised  Lectionary  of  1867  recognised 
the  manifest  unsnitableness  of  many  of  the  old 
apocryphal  lessons  for  public  reading.  They 
retained  only  selected  passages  from  the  Books 
of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Baruch,  for  the 
Daily  Lessons  which  are  read  from  October  27 
(evening)  to  November  17  (evening),  and  the 
old  Proper  Lessons  for  the  festivals  above 
mentioned. 

The  American  Church  has  restricted  the 
lessons  from  the  Apocrypha  to  a  few  Holy 
Days;  the  Irish  Church  has  struck  out  all 
apocryphal  lessons  from  her  Lectionary. 

The  Jioman  Church. — The  attitude  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  towards  the  Apocrypha  in 
the  ltlth  and  17th  centuries  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  action  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Ttie  4th  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (held 
April  8,  1546),  when  only  fifty-three  members 
were  present,  declared  by  a  small  majority  that 
ill  the  Books  contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
were  canonical  Scripture.  In  the  enumeration 
<>f  the  Boob*  of  the  Old  Testament,  Nehemiah  is 
fcllowed  by  Tobit  and  Judith;  Canticles  by 
Wi»dom  and  Ecclesiasticus ;  Jeremiah  by  Baruch ; 
Malachi  by  1  and  2  Maccabees.  He  re  it  should 
U  noted  (1)  that  the  Books  of  tho  Vulgate  in- 
vade under  Daniel  and  Esther  the  apocryphal 
additions  to  those  two  Books  ;  (2)  that  no  sort  of 


•7  Beans  of  intermediate  spaces,  by  explanatory  titles, 
*td  by  smaller  type ;  and  that  nofs  of  warning  and 
npUn&tion  should  be  appended,  wherever  the  Apo- 
<3yi4u  contained  errors  of  fact  or  doctrine.  The  Belgian 
*cOan  of  tbe  Synod  decreed  that  the  Apocrypha  should 
*  related  to  the  last  pages  of  the  Bible,  U.  at  the 
ckae  of  the  New  Testament. 
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distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Apocrypha  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  Vulgate;  (3)  that 
1  and  2  Esdras,  the  Prayer  of  Man  asses,  and 
3  Maccabees  are  not  included  in  the  Tridentine 
Canon. 

In  accordance  with  the  Tridentine  decree,  the 
official  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1592)  contains, 
after  Nehemiah,  the  Books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  ; 
after  Esther,  the  apocryphal  additions;  after 
Canticles,  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus ;  after 
Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  the  Book  of  Baruch 
nnd  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy ;  after  Daniel,  the 
apocryphal  additions  ;  after  the  Minor  Prophets, 
1  and  2  Maccabees  ;  and,  as  an  appendix  to  the 
whole  Bible,  after  the  New  Testament,  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses  and  1  nnd  2  Esdras,  with 
an  explanatory  note  to  the  ell'ect  that  they 
were  placed  there  apart  (in  order  to  prevent 
their  total  loss)  inasmuch  as  thev  were  fre- 
quently found  in  MSS.  and  in  printed  copies  of 
the  Bible. 

The  controversy  arising  from  the  Tridentine 
decree,  between  Rome  and  the  Reformed 
Churches,  was  maintained  by  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine  on  the  one  side,  by  itainolds  aud  by  Whit- 
aker  on  the  other.  The  Reformed  Churches 
denied  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  add 
new  Articles  of  faith  or  to  authoritatively  de- 
clare books  canonical  whose  canonicity  had 
always  been  opposed  by  learned  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  had  never  been  acknowledged  by 
any  of  the  Six  Oecumenical  Councils. 

The  Church  of  Rome  claimed  (1)  that  the 
Council  was  within  its  right  when  it  declared 
the  Apocrypha  canonical ;  (2)  that  the  gradual 
development  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  was  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  tardy  recognition  of  the 
canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  Books  ;  (3)  that 
the  indiscreet  language  of  the  Reformers  made 
it  necessary  to  affirm  more  stringently  the  gene- 
ral tradition  of  the  Church. 

The  term  44  Deutero-Canonical,"  having  been 
applied  to  the  apocryphal  books,  proved  to  be 
convenient,  on  account  of  its  ambiguity  ;  for 
it  implied  canonicity  of  either  later  date  or 
of  less  authority  than  the  Books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  No  hint  is  given  in  the  Tridentine 
decree  or  in  recent  authoritative  utterances 
that  the  Deutero-Canonical  Books  are  of  inferior 
authority.  This  has,  nevertheless,  been  asserted 
by  some  Koman  Catholic  divines,  e.g.  Bern. 
Lamy,  Appumt.  bibl.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  333,  ed.  Lugdun., 
1723:  "  Accordingly  the  Books  which  are  in  the 
second  Canon,  although  united  with  the  others 
of  the  first  Canon,  are  nevertheless  not  of  the 
same  authority."  Cp.  Bellarmin.  do  Verb.  /)<?/,  i. 
4,  10,  11 ;  Jahn,  Eitdeit.  i.  119,  132,  140-143. 

It  is  more  generally  maintained  by  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  that  the  Deutero-Canonical 
Books,  which  once  were  unequal,  have  become, 
since  the  Council  of  Trent,  equal  in  authority 
to  the  Proto-Canonical  Books.  This  is  shown  by 
the  words  of  Anton,  a  Matre  Dei,  Praelud.  isaij. 
Mogunt.  1670  (p.  55) :  "Although  these  books 
(Lc.  the  proto-canonical  and  deutero-canonical) 
are  now  equally  to  be  believed,  yet  their  autho- 
rity was  not  always  the  same."  Dens'  J7ieo- 
logia  (Mechlin,  1809,  vol.  ii.  dc  Virtutc  Fid.; 
No.  61,  de  Divis.  Script.  Sacr.),  after  mention- 
ing that  tho  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  was  twofold, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  goes  on  to  say  that  "the 
sacred  Books,  received  as  such  by  the  Church, 
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are,  some  of  them,  called  Proto-Canonical,  others 
Doutero-Canonical.  The  latter  are  those  books 
which  hare  recently  been  admitted  into  the 
Canon  of  sacred  books,  but  about  which  it  was 
disputed  in  old  time,  whether  or  no  they  were 
Holy  Scripture."  This  class  consisted  of  the 
O.  T.  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  Antilegomenn. 
The  writer  does  not  admit  that  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  arc  subordinate  in  authority  to 
the  proto-canonical. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  de- 
fended by  Vinccnzi  (Seash  Qit  trti  Cone.  Triil. 
Vin<licakiy  Rom.  18-12)  as  the  opportune  and 
necessary  development  of  the  Church's  teaching 
(see  Wordsworth  "On  Inspiration,"  Appendix): 
"  For  the  Church  in  the  earliest  apes  deferred 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  did  not  con- 
sider it  opportune  ;  .  .  .  although  the  Church 
was  fully  persuaded  thereon  and  held  firmly  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  Deutero-Canonical 
Scriptures.  .  .  .  But  when  she  perceived  her 
opportunity  for  maintaining  their  divine  in- 
spiration and  for  confronting  Luther  and  Calvin 
and  their  comrades,  who  openly  denied  that 
the  Divine  breath  was  in  them  (and  at  the 
present  day  they  use  every  effort  to  oppose  the 
idea),  the  Church  gave  her  judgment  against 
these  same  men  ;  and  resting  upon  a  continuous 
aud  constant  tradition,  she  declared  in  a  public 
and  general  decree  the  authority  of  the  Deutero- 
Canonical  Scriptures  (Deuterarum  Script  li- 
ra rum),  and  that  their  authors  wrote  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

The  Vatican  Council,  1870,  recognised  no 
distinction  between  Proto-Canonical  and  Deutero- 
Canonical  writings,  and  merely  re-a (firmed  the 
Tridentine  decree  and  the  authority  of  the 
Vulgate  :  "  And  these  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  to  be  received  as  sacred  and 
canonical,  in  their  integrity,  with  all  their  parts 
as  they  are  enumerated  in  the  decree  of  the 
said  Council,  and  arc  contained  in  the  ancient 
Latin  edition  of  the  Vulgate  "  (cap.  ii.). 

Kaulen  (Einlcitwuj  in  </.  hcil.  Schrift.  1884) 
••x  plains  the  "  Deutero-Canonical "  to  be  the  Books 
which  belonged  to  a  different  Canon  from  the 
Jewish,  the  contents  of  the  Jewish  being  only 
called  "  Proto-Canonical  "  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing (]>.  21).  "The  Church  therefore  has  only 
expressed  the  invariable  tradition  when  iu  her 
official  utterances  she  makes  no  difference  be- 
tween Deutero-Canonical  and  Proto-Canonical 
Books,  and  in  her  teaching  upon  the  Canon  ex- 
pressly reckons  the  former  in  the  number  of  the 
inspired  writings"  (p.  24). 

The  Eastern  Church. — In  the  Eastern  Church 
the  question  of  the  O.  T.  Canon  and  the  true 
j»osition  of  the  apocryphal  books  was  revived  in 
the  17th  century.  At  first,  under  the  influence 
probably  of  persons  favonrable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  of  Western  Europe,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  apocryphal  books,  though  not 
rejected  from  use,  were  not  to  be  accounted 
canonical.  Thus  Metrophanes  Critopulus:  "But 
the  remaining  books,  which  some  desire  to  in- 
clude in  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
of  Judith,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus  the  son  of  Siri,  Iiaruch,  and  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees,  we  do  not  indeed  consider  to 
be  rejected,  but  as  canonical  the  Church  of 
Christ  never  received  them  (airo&Kirrovt  fitv 
ovx  TTyovnt6a  .  .  .  us  kwovikcls  8« . . .  oiiiVor1 


\  awttt^aro  ^  tov  Xptovou  iKtcKrfala).  Cyril 
j  Lucar,  Patriarch  successively  of  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople,  published  his  "  Orientalium  I'ro- 
fessio"  (in  Latin  in  1629,  in  Creek  in  1633), 
which  illustrates  the  well-known  hvnipathy  of 
the  writer  with  the  Western  Reformers.    Of  the 
apocryphal  books  he  says:  ''But  the  writing! 
which  we  call  'apocryphal'  have  not  the  ratifi- 
cation from  the  all-holy  Spirit  in  the  manner  of 
the  genuinely  and  indubitably  Canonical  Hooks." 
This  "  Profession,"  however,  was  too  Reforming 
i  in  tone.    It  was  opposed  by  Synods  at  Con- 
stantinople (1038)  and  at  Jaffa  (1642);  and 
was  reversed  by  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  (1672) 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Dositheus.  Dosi- 
theus'  own  Confession  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme.   It  was  directed  against  the  Reformers; 
it  adopted  the  teaching  of  the  Tridentine  decret, 
and  declared  the  apocryphal  Books  to  be  canoni- 
cal.   In  answer  to  question  iii.,  "  Which  Books 
do  you  call  by  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture?" 
Dositheus'  Confession  begins,  "  Following  the 
rule  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  call  by  the  name 
of  Holy  Scripture  all  those  writings  which  Cyril 
(Lucar)  borrowing  from  the  Council  of  Laoiicra 
enumerates,  and  in  addition  to  them  the  book? 
which  ho  in  stupidity  and  ignorance,  or  ever  ta 
intentional  malice,  designated  'apocryphal;'  tt> 
wit,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Judith,  Tobit,  the 
Story  of  the  Dragon,  the  Story  of  Susanna,  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.    For  we 
judge  these  to  be  genuine  parts  of  Scripture 
along  with  the  other  genuine  Books  of  Scripture. 
.  .  .  Rut  if  they  do  not  all  of  them  seem  to  w 
universally  reckoned  (among  the  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture), they  are,  however,  none  the  less  reckoned 
and  classed  with  the  whole  body  of  Scripture  by 
Synods  aud  many  theologians,  and  they  the  most 
ancient  and  approved  theologians  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  all  of  which  Books  we  ourselves  judge 
to  be  Canonical,  and  we  confess  them  to  be  the 
Holy  Scripture."   Dositheus*  appeal  to  "Sync«i»" 
and  "the  most  ancient  and  approved  divines" 
was  indefinite  enough.    But  so  great  was  M" 
intlueuce  that  his  "Confession"  was  regarded  as 
authoritative  in  the  Greek  Church  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  PhiUrrt'* 
Longer  Catechism   of  the  Orthodox  Catholic 
Kastern  Church,  published  at  Moscow,  1839.  is 
reputed  the  chief  standard  of  doctrine  in  the 
Russian  Church,  and   represents  by  the  twe 
following  questions  and  answers  a  complete 
change  of  opinion  from  the  Confession  of  Dosi- 
theus :    Q.  "  Why  is  there  no  notice  taken  in 
this  enumeration  (i.e.  by  Cvril  and  Athaussius) 
of  the  (  22)  Books  of  the  O.  t.,  of  the  Book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  of  certain 
others?" — Ans.  "Because  they  do  not  exist  in 
the  Hebrew."    Q.  "  How  are  we  to  regard  the* 
last-named  Books?"  —  Ans.  "  Athanasius  thr 
Great  says  that  they  have  been  appointed  of  the 
Fathers  to  be  read  by  proselytes,  who  are  pre- 
paring for  admission   into   the  Church  "  (>>. 
'J  Mace.  xii.  43,  in  support  of  prayers  for  the 
dead),  although  quotations  from  the  Fathers 
are  comparatively  numerous.    From  the  Cate- 
chism of  Philaret  it  would  appear  that  the 
Greek  Church  regards  the  Apocrypha  in  the 
same  light  as  does  the  English  Church.    It  ex- 
cludes the  Apocrypha  from  the  Canon  on  the 
ground  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Cauon,  and  appeals  in  support  of  this  view  to  the 
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nnthority  of  Athanasius,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
iinglish  Church  makes  her  appeal  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Jerome. 

the  Bible  of  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia  (St. 
Petersburg,  18~'>)  contains,  besides  the  Books 
cf  the  Hebrew  Canon,  the  Prayer  of  Manasscs 
at  the  close  of  2  Chronicles,  the  LXX.  1  Esdras 
at  the  close  of  Nehemiah,  followed  by  Tobit  and 
Judith;  after  Canticles,  the  Books  of  Wisdom 
.ind  Eci  ksiasticus  ;  after  Lamentations,  the 
Lpistle  of  Jeremy  and  Baruch ;  after  Malachi, 
three  Books  of  the  Maccabees  and  4  Esdras. 

The  Old  Catholic  Union  at  Bonn  in  1874 
j/iow*!  the  degree  of  agreement  existing  at  the 
[■resent  time  between  Old  Catholics,  Greeks,  and 
Anjlft-Catholics  upon  the  subject  of  the  Aj>o- 
•  rypha.  The  first  of  the  fourteen  Theses  agreed 
q[»r  at  the  Conference  contains  the  following 
rtatemect :— "  We  agree  that  the  apocryphal  or 
Dtutero-Unooical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  not  of  the  same  canonicitv  as  the  Books 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Canon.5' 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  in  their  relation  to  the  O.  T. 
Canon,  reveals  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  patristic  and  mediaeval  testimony.    In  their 
references  to  apocryphal  books,  the  Fathers  and 
mediaeval  divines  make  use  of  important  words 
<>.<7.  "Scripture,"  44  Canon  ")  in  a  vague,  loose, 
,  and  often  inconsistent  manner.    They  had  little 
appreciation  of  the  issue,  and  made  no  attempt 
r.  carefal  definition.    They  had  no  principles  of 
historical  criticism  to  guide  them.    No  amount 
<  t  inferiority  in  style  or  subject-matter  could, 
trrai  their  point  of  view,  outweigh  ecclesiastical 
nsajje  and  precedent.     Criticism  was  powerless 
when  the  allegorical  system  of  interpretation 
could  wait  the  Additions  to  Daniel   to  nn 
«paal  degree  of  spiritual  significance  with  the 
I'salter  or  the  Pentateuch.     The  minds  of  all 
were  prejudiced   by  the  universal  use  of  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  Versions  or  by  a  belief  in 
the  fiction  of  Aristeas.    Even  the  few  who,  like 
il»lito,Origen,  and  Jerome,  followed  the  Hebrew 
v 'anon  and  originated  the  tradition  in  its  favour, 
vert  in  no  sense  of  the  word  Hebrew  scholars  ; 
they  derived  their  information  at  second  hand. 
They  imagined  that  the  appeal  to  the  Hebrew 
<'anon  closed  the  door  to  further  investigation. 
In  reality  it  was  but  pushed  a  step  farther  back. 

The  vital  question  remained  to  be  asked, 
whether  the  Christian  Church  received  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  (1)  on  the  ground  of  their 
Infinite  citation  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
t  (2)  on  the  ground  of  their  recognition  by 
tae  Fathers  of  the  early  Church,  or  fjl)  on  the 
jround  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  accepted 
<n  Woe  bv  the  Christian  Church  because  they 
»?re  the  recognised  Canon  of  the  Jewish 
Church  ? 

According  to  (1),  the  books  of  the  Hagiographa 
>t  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  would  have  less  claim  to 
•lan&ical  recognition  than  the  other  Books  of  the 

T. ;  their  place  would  belong  more  strictly 
'■'j  the  collection  of  deutcro-canonical  Books. 
According  to  (2),  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
•-ited  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
^ries  (especially  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Bar.,  1  Mace.) 
»  uH  have  a  stronger  claim  to  canonical  rccog- 
«ntkn  than  many  of  the  books  of  the  Hagio- 


grapha. Again,  according  to  (I),  a  smaller 
O.  T.  would  be  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
According  to  (2),  the  Hebrew  Canon  would  be 
amplified  by  books  whose  position  in  the  0.  T., 
justified  by  no  authority  but  Alexandrian  usage, 
would  be  derived  from  the  quite  inadequate  cause 
of  temporary  popularity  among  the  members 
of  a  Ucal  Christian  community. 

According  to  (o)  alone  are  we  enabled  to 
take  a  consistent  position  with  regard  to  both 
the  0.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  Hebrew 
Canon  is  the  authoritative  Scripture  of  the 
Judaism  which  prepared  the  wav  for  the  New 
Covenant,  the  record  of  the  continuous  Revela- 
tion made  through  the  chosen  people,  the  Canon 
of  the  Jewish  Church  acknowledged  bv  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  The  apocryphal  books 
illustrate,  they  do  not  add  to  its  message.  They 
testify  to  the  close  of  the  Old  and  to  the  need 
of  the  New  Dispensation. 

In  the  present  day,  the  relation  of  the  Apo- 
crypha to  the  0.  T.  Canon  is  popularly  judged, 
not  by  appeal  to  authority  but  by  the  character 
of  the  writings  themselves.  It  is  the  same 
standard  as  was  used  by  the  Jews  of  old.  The 
Jewish  legend,  that  the  tongue  of  prophecy  was 
dumb  alter  the  days  of  Malachi,  and"  that 
thenceforward  Divine  Revelation  was  no  longer 
vouchsafed  to  the  people  of  Israel  (cf.  1  Mace, 
iv.  40;  ix.  27;  xiv.  41),  poetically  represents 
the  result  of  comparison  between  the  Books  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha. Nor  could  stronger  confirmation  be 
required  for  the  Hebrew  Canon,  for  the  Athana- 
sian  view  in  the  Eastern  Church,  for  the 
Hieronymian  view  in  the  Western  Church,  for 
the  decision  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  than  is 
afforded  by  an  investigation  of  the  books  them- 
selves, of  their  character  and  style,  and  of 
their  place  in  the  literature  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  "  They  prove  by  contrast  that  the  Books 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  as  a  whole,  are  generically 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  religious  literature 
of  the  Jews,  and  establish  more  clcarlv  than 
anything  the  absolute  originality  of  the  Gospel." 
(Westcott,  Bible  in  the  Church,  p.  291.) 

III.  Classification  and  Description  of  the 
apocryphal  books. — The  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
have  been  preserved  to  us  mainly  on  account  of 
their  incorporation  with  the  Septuagint  Version, 
as  together  making  up  the  Greek  Old  Testament. 
Their  history  is  for  the  most  part  buried  in  ob- 
scurity. With  one  exception  (Ecclesiasticus)  the 
names  of  the  writers  arc  unknown.  The  con- 
tents of  the  books  and  the  style  of  the  writing 
afford  generally  the  only  clue  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  date,  of  their  country,  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  com- 
posed. It  is  however  clear,  both  from  this 
internal  evidence  and  from  the  quotations  made 
from  them  in  Jewish  and  early  Christian  litera- 
ture, that  they  belong,  roughly  speaking,  to 
the  interval  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
between  200  u.c.  and  150  a.d.  It  is  customary 
to  describe  the  literary  activity  of  the  Jews,  of 
which  these  apocryphal  writings  are  the  chief 
surviving  specimens,  as  partly  Palestinian,  but 
mainly  Egyptian,  in  character.  In  both  types 
the  influence  of  Greek  life  and  thought  makes 
itself  very  distinctly  felt,  though  most  promi- 
nently in  the  Egyptian.  The  Palestinian  books 
reflect  the  Jewish  reverence  for  the  past  and  the 
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revived  hope  of  uational  independence.  In  the 
Egyptian  books,  the  desire  to  assimilate  Mosaism 
with  Greek  Philosophy  appears  side  by  side  with 
the  assertion  of  Jewish  Monotheism. 

So  vague  and  iudctinite,  however,  is  our  infor- 
mation, so  much  room  is  left  for  speculation 
and  conjecture,  that  no  classification  of  the 
books  according  to  date  or  place  of  composition 
can  be  safely  relied  upon.  A  chronological  classi- 
fication is  unsatisfactory,  since  accurate  data 
are  forthcoming  only  in  the  case  of  Eccle- 
»iasticus ;  and,  if  we  may  approximately  de- 
termine the  age  of  1  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  and 
2  Esdras,  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  con- 
jecture in  the  case  of  the  other  books.  A 
geographical  classification  is  hardly  less  un- 
satisfactory. The  Babylonian  origin  of  Baruch 
and  the  Persian  origin  of  Tobit  have  at  different 
times  been  maintained,  but  on  insufficient 
grounds ;  and,  although  in  some  cases  the 
Palestinian  origin  of  a  book  (e.g.  1  Maccabees), 
and  in  others  the  Egyptian  (e.g.  of  Wisdom),  is 
indisputable,  it  frequently  seems  impossible  to 
distinguish  under  what  local  or  national  in- 
fluences other  writings  were  composed,  e.g. 
Additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  Baruch  (pt.  ii.), 
2  Esdras.  (For  the  place  and  date  of  their 
composition,  see  the  Articles  upon  the  separate 
Books.) 

The  subject-matter  of  the  books  furnishes,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  convenient  means  of  classi- 
fying the  Apocrypha.  The  only  objection  that 
can  be  raised  against  this  method  has  arisen 
from  the  uncertainty  which  has  been  felt  as 
to  the  true  character  of  certain  books,  e.g. 
Judith,  Tobit,  and  Susanna.  At  the  present 
day,  however,  their  unhistoricnl  character  is 
generally  recognised  by  scholars.  It  is  only 
in  the  quarter  whero  their  inspiration  and 
canonicity  are  maintained,  that  the  attempt  is 
also  made  to  insist  upon  their  literal  veracity 
(see  the  position  of  the  Roman  Church  mode- 
rately and  ably  represented  in  Kaulen's  Ein- 
Icitung).  According  to  the  classification  by 
subject-matter,  the  books  may  be  divided  into, 
( i)  historical,  (6)  prophetical,  (c)  didactic 
writings. 

(a)  The  historical  books  comprise :  (1)  the 
genuine  history  of  1  Maccabees ;  (2)  the  semi- 
legendary  history  of  2  Maccabees,  I  Esdras,  and 
the  Additions  to  Esther  ;  (3)  the  fabulous  narra- 
tives contained  in  the  Additions  to  Daniel  and 
J  Maccabees. 

(6)  Under  the  head  of  prophetical  books  may 
be  classed  the  writiugs  which  seek  to  reproduce 
varieties  of  ancient  Israelite  literature :  i.e. 
(1)  prophetical,  the  Book  of  Baruch  (parts  i. 
and  ii.),  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy;  (2)  poetical, 
the  Prayer  of  Mannsses,  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  and  the  151st  Psalm;  (3)  Apoca- 
lyptic, 2  Esdras. 

(o)  The  didactic  books  fall  into  two  minor 
groups,  of  which  ono  consists  of  the  strictly 
sapiential  or  gnomic  books,  Ecclcsiosticus,  Wis- 
dom, and  4  Maccabees  ;  the  other  of  the  two 
didactic  romances,  Judith  and  Tobit. 

According  to  this  classification,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  alone  supplies 
us  with  exceptionally  trustworthy  information. 
It  is  singularly  free  from  attempts  io  exaggerate 
facts  or  to  obtrude  the  marvellous.  The  par- 
tisanship of  the  author  for  the  Asraonean  house 


is  undisguised  (e.g.  v.  62  ;  x.  17,  20  ;  xi.  30,  4"  ; 

xii.  ;  xiv.  16-20;  xv.  15-24).  This  will  account 
for  exaggerations  in  the  number  of  the  slain  ia 
certain  passages ;  and  very  possibly  we  mm: 
attribute  either  to  this  cause  or  to  the  licence 
permitted  by  custom  to  ancient  historians,  the 
so-called  treaties  with  Rome  (ch.  viii.)  and  with 
Sparta  (ch.  xii.),  and  such  letters  as  those  of 
kings  Alexander  nnd  Demetrius  (ch.  x.),  Aria* 
(ch.  xii.),  and  Antiochus  (ch.  xv.).  But  the 
fabrication  of  some  of  these  documents  mar 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  fact.  And  the  same  may  bo 
said  of  the  suspicious  account  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes'  repentance  recorded  in  ch.  vL  Id 
the  main,  however,  facts  and  dates  are  found  to 
be  corroborated  by  other  testimony ;  and  Jose- 
phus,  who  knows  no  other  source  of  information 
for  this  period,  appears  to  have  been  fully  justi- 
fied in  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  the 
Book.  Its  excellence  in  chronology  deserves 
particular  mention.  Its  constant  reference  of 
facts  to  a  particular  foreign  era  (the  Seleucid, 
U:  312  n.C.)  adds  greatly  to  the  historial 
importance  of  the  record,  and  marks  a  distinct 
advance  upon  the  custom  of  earlier  Jewish 
writers  (e.g.  i.  10,  54  ;  ii.  70  ;  iv.  52  ;  ri.  16,  20; 
vii.  1 ;  ix.  3  ;  x.  1 ;  xi.  19 ;  xiii.  42  ;  xiv.  1,  27 ; 
xv.   10 ;   xvi.  14).    It  is  clear  from  xiii.  42, 

.  that  in  the  Maccabean  era  the  nation  was  *till 
|  accustomed  to  reckon  chronology  by  the  hijh- 
priesthood ;  while  xiv.  27  indicates  how  the 
new  secular  era  was  beginning  to  emerge. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  quite 
independent  of  the  First  Book,  and  is  much 
j  inferior  to  it  in  historical  merit.  It  is  ma»t 
improbable  that  the  two  letters  prefixed  to  the 
Book  (i.-ii.  18)  are  genuine.  The  rest  of  the 
work  professes  to  be  an  epitome  of  five  book* 
I  written  by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene,  which  sketches 
,  the  chief  events  in  Jewish  history  between 
175  D.C.  nnd  101  U.C.  It  is  a  valuable  contn- 
,  bution  to  the  history  of  this  short  period ;  but 
its  credibility  is  marred  by  a  Urge  infusion 
of  the  legendary  element  (iii.  2;  x.  29,  30; 
xi.  6,  8;  xiv.  45,  46;  xv.  11-16);  by  the 
wildest  exaggerations  of  numbers  (v.  14 ;  viii. 
24,  30;  x.  17,  20,  31;  xi.  4;  xii.  23,  26,  28; 
xv.  27).  The  historical  character  of  the  work 
is  further  compromised  by  such  rhetorical  pat- 
sages  as  the  description  of  the  martyrdoms 
in  ch.  vi.,  vii..  the  death  and  repentance  o: 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  iu  ch.  ix.,  and  the  suicide 
of  Razis  in  ch.  xiv.,  partly  too  by  the  ferocity 
of  the  language  directed  against  the  foes  of  the 
Jews  (cp.  iv.  19 ;  v.  8,  9  ;  viii.  34,  36  ;  ix.  8,  lb ; 

xiii.  8).  Nevertheless,  the  Second  Book  ot 
Maccabees,  though  inferior  to  the  First  Book, 
is  of  a  stamp  considerably  superior  to  the  other 
so-called  historical  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 

The  First  Book  of  Esdras  is  merely  a  loose 
revision  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  to  which 
has  been  prefixed  the  legend  of  tht  Three  Pages. 
The  legend  implies  the  influence  of  the  sapientul 
literature  of  the  period,  and  illustrates  the 
tendency  of  Jewish  writers  to  invest  the  event* 
of  their  national  history  with  a  glamour  of 
imaginary  magnificence. 

The  Additions  to  Esther  represent  a  revision 
of  the  canonical  work,  with  numerous  amplifica- 
tions. 

The  Third  Book  of  Maccabees  represents  pic- 
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t>rially  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  Alexan- 
drian jews  at  some  unknown  crisis  ;  hut  other- 
wise it  has  little  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  work 
«•:'  history.  The  description  ol'  the  persecution 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  may  possibly  have  been 
i-ased  upon  events  in  the  early  imperial  age,  of 
which  do  other  tralition  has  been  preserved. 

The  Additions  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  are 
devoid  of  any  historical  value.  Bel  and  the 
I'ragoa  represents  a  class  of  Jewish  fable,  pro- 
tviblr  written  with  the  intention  of  making 
nolatry  ridiculous.  The  Story  of  Susanna  was 
a  favourite  national  legend,  perhaps  originally 
imposed  with  no  higher  purpose  than  to  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  the  name  Daniel,  by  an 
•-vent  10  the  early  life  of  the  national  hero. 
<0n  the  theory  of  its  being  an  **  Anti-Sadducean 
Ie*ienz.Schrift"  see  Sjxaker's  Comm.,  Apo- 
crypha, ii.  325-330.) 

in  the  propheti&il  section  of  the  classification 
Sivm  above,  the  Baruch  literature,  i.e.  Parts  1 
and  2  of  Baruch  and  "  The  Epistle  of  Jeremy  " 
(  =  Baruch  vi.),  is  composeil  in  imitation  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel.  The  Book  of 
Baruch  itself  is  a  vigorous  reproduction  of  the 
thought,  and  frequently  also  of  the  phrnseo- 
legy,  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  Epistle 
<>f  Jeremiah  is  a  monotonous  rhetorical  declama- 
tion again>t  idolatry. 

Of  the  poetical  writings,  the  Prayer  of  Aznrias 
and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  are  found 
among  the  Additions  to  Daniel,  but  they  clearly 
hare  no  connexion  with  either  Bel  and  the 
dragon,  or  the  Story  of  Susanna.  They  arc 
b'th  lacking  in  originality,  and  are  only  a  cento 
*i  scriptural  phrases.  The  Song  itself  however 
(the  "  Benedicitc  "),  by  its  recognition  of  the 
da  vine  mission  of  the  forces  of  nature,  embodies 
an  ilea  worthy  of  the  highest  flights  of  Hebrew 
poetrv. 

The  Praver  of  Manasses  is  a  powerful  psalm  of 
repentance"  which  tradition  has  connected  with 
the  account  given  of  Manasses  the  king  in  2  Ch. 
nxiii.  11-13,  18,  19.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Prayer  to  countenance  the  tradition  of  its  origin 
beyond  its  penitential  character  and  the  allusion 
iti  v«r.  10  to  *•  the  iron  chain,"  while  other  ex- 
pressions occur  (e.g.  ver.  8)  which  render  such 
Knti<]tiity  an  impossibility.  It  was  compo»ed 
nf*>n  the  model  of  the  Penitential  Psalms;  but 
whether  it  originally  belonged  to  some  legendary 
history  of  Manasses'  remittance,  is  a  question 
which  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 

Psdm  cli.,  preserved  in  the  LXX.  Version  of 
Psalms,  purports  to  be  David's  song  of 
triumph  after  his  victory  over  Goliath.  It  does 
rot  fust  in  the  Hebrew,  and  was  composed  in 
imitation  of  the  canonical  Psalms.  Its  prescrvn- 
te>u  is  dne,  not  to  any  intrinsic  merit,  but  to 
the  popularity  of  the  event  which  it  celebrates. 

Trie  ajtKtilyptic  writings,  which  play  so  im-  , 
p"tiant  a  part  in  Jewish  literature  during  the  l 
century  succeeding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

the  Komans,  are  represented  io  the  Apocrypha  | 
l,j  the  »o-called  Second  Book  of  Esdras.  In  this 
i<"''w.  Hi  in  the  lately  discoverel  Apocalypse  of 
B»rjch,  the  more  recent  disasters  of  the  nation 
are  referred  to  under  the  image  of  the  former 
"■trthrow  by  the  Chaldaeans.  By  a  series  of  j 
*»v?n  vision*,'  which  recall  the  visions  of  Daniel 
'<i  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  the  mysteries  I 


'  of  the  last  days  are  revealed  to  Ezra.    It  is 
'  acknowledged  that  the  children  of  Israel  have 
justly  been  punished  for  their  sins.    But  a  day 
1  of  retribution  is  at  hand.    The  coming  and  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth  is  shortly  to 
take  place.    The  foes  of  Israel  are  to  be  con- 
sumed in  terrihle  punishmeut.    But  the  Twelve 
Tribes  are  to  be  restored  to  their  countrv,  and 
I  "  the  daughter  of  Sion  "  is  to  be  reinstated  in 
'  Jerusalem.    The  close  similarity  of  the  Book  to 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  deserves  remark  ;  it 
I  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  last-named 
work  was  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Second 
|  Book  of  Esdras. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  two  intro- 
ductory and  the  two  concluding  chapters  in  the 
Latin  Version  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  Esdras.  Fritzsche  places  them 
together  as  the  Fifth  Book  of  Esdras.  They 
represent  a  late  accretion.  The  date  of  these 
Interpolations  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  3rd 
century  A.D. 

In  the  didactic  group  stand  the  two  Books  of 
Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  which  are,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  1  Maccabees,  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  whole  apocryphal  collec- 
tion. They  mark  the  process  of  transition  from 
the  sapiential  thought  (the  "  Chokhmah "  of 
the  Jews)  of  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes,  to 
the  Graeco  Jewish  philosophy  of  Philo.  Eccle- 
siasticus represents  purely  Palestinian  thought ; 
Wisdom  is  almost  as  distinctly  Alexandrian. 
In  the  latter,  we  find  the  strong  influence  of 
Greek  philosophy  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 
Both  books  are  rich  in  gnomic  sayings  of 
worldly  prudence,  based  upon  the  Mosaic  law. 
Both  have  many  passages  which  are  of  great 
poetical  beauty  (e.g.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  xliii.  I.  ;  Wisd. 
v.  vii.  ix.).  Their  impersonation  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  as  will  be  noticed  below,  almost  antici- 
pates in  language,  though  not  in  thought,  the 
Christian  treatment  of  the  Logos. 

The  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  must 
be  classed  with  the  didactic  books.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  oration  in  support  of  the 
"  thesis  "  that 44  the  religious  faculty  "  (6  tfot&bs 
\oyuryubt)  is  completely  master  of  the  passions. 
This  is  accordingly  made  the  subject  of  a  moral 
discourse  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Book 
(i.-iii.  18),  and  is  illustrated  throughout  the 
remaining  portion  by  protracted  descriptions  of 
the  martyrdoms  of  the  Jews.  The  Book  was 
for  a  long  time  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  Josephus,  but  this  theory  has  been  proved  to 
be  quite  baseless. 

The  Books  Tobit  and  Judith  it  is  best  to 
place  in  a  separate  group  representing  romance 
written  with  a  didactic  purj>ose.  Their  his- 
torical accuracy  (that  of  Judith  more  especially) 
has  often  been  defended,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
find  either  dates  or  facts  which  will  correspond 
with  either  of  the  two  narratives.  It  is  of 
course  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  a 
nucleus  of  fact  underlies  each  story.  But  the 
literary  treatment  belongs  to  the  region  of 
romance.  Their  power  and  interest  lie  in  the 
vivid  and  natural  description  of  the  scenes ; 
their  value  in  their  teaching.  The  Book  of 
Tobit  was,  we  may  imagine,  partly  written  for 
the  sake  of  inculcating  the  duties  of  prayer  and 
almsgiving.  The  Book  of  Judith,  of  which  the 
story  is  morally  indefensible,  incites  to  a  higher 
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standard  of  patriotism  based  on  a  simple  trust 
in  the  power  of  Jehovah. 

The  Apocrypha  may  also  be  conjecturally 
divided  into  Jewish  and  Graeco-Jewish  writings. 
The  distribution  may  roughly  be  made  as  follows. 
Of  the  historical  books,  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  and  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  are 
Jewish  in  origin,  the  Second  and  Third  Books  of 
Muccabees  are  Graeco-Jewish.  Of  the  propheti- 
cal books,  Part  1  of  Baruch  and  2  Esdras  are 
almost  certainly  Jewish  in  origin ;  Part  2  of 
Baruch,  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy,  the  Additions  to 
Daniel  and  Esther,  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and  the  151st 
Psalm  are  probably  Graeco-Jewish.  Of  the 
dvJactic  books,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  and  pro- 
bably Tobit,  are  Jewish  ;  Wisdom  and  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  are  Graeco-Jewish. 

In  hazarding  this  general  distinction  between 
the  books  we  are  partly  guided  by  their  character 
and  subject-matter,  but  chiefly  by  the  indications 
given  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
originally  written.  Thus,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  the 
Apocrypha  was  preserved  to  the  Church  in  the 
Greek  language,  in  numerous  iustances  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Greek  Version  is  merely  a 
translation  from  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original. 
The  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
expressly  asserts,  what  is  patent  in  other  ways, 
that  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  according  to  the  pro- 
bable testimony  of  Origen  (np.  Euscb.  //.  E. 
vi.  25)  and  the  direct  statement  of  Jerome 
(Prol.  Gal.  ait  Lib.  Heij.),  was  extant  in  their 
day  in  Hebrew;  and  thougli  it  is  possible,  as 
some  have  asserted,  that  Origen  and  Jerome 
were  acquainted  with  Chaldee  Versions  only, 
the  theory  of  a  Hebrew  original  is  the  most 
uatural  explanation  of  the  style,  both  in  its 
simplicity  and  in  its  difficulties.  The  Book  of 
Judith  was  extant  in  Chaldee  in  Jerome's  days ; 
and,  although  there  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  Chaldee  Version,  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  was  anything  but  a 
mere  translation,  the  Hebraisms  and  manifest 
errors  in  rendering,  apparent  in  the  Greek,  make 
its  Hebrew  origin  almost  incontestable.  The 
Book  of  Tobit,  likewise,  was  extant  in  Chaldee 
in  Jerome's  days.  The  undoubtedly  Hebraistic 
character  of  the  Greek  makes  it  clear  that  we 
have  in  it  only  a  translation.  The  Chaldee  text 
which  has  recently  been  edited  by  Neubauer,  is 
claimed  by  some  to  be  the  original.  At  any 
rate,  the  existence  of  a  rival  text  in  Chaldee 
by  the  side  of  a  Hebrew  text  will  go  far  to 
account  for  the  great  variations  of  reading  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  Versions. 

The  First  Book  of  Esdras  and  the  earlier 
portion  of  Baruch  are  also,  in  all  probability, 
translations  from  the  Hebrew. 

On  the  other  hand,  2,  li,  4  Maccabees,  Wisdom, 
the  Additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  and  the 
latter  portion  of  Baruch,  were  all  probably 
composed  in  Greek. 

The  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek 
supplied  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  with  the 
■trongest,  if  not  with  the  first,  stimulus  to  turn 
the  universal  language  to  the  advantage  of  their 
own  religion. 


The  characteristic  features  of  the  LXX.  Ver- 
sion left  deep  their  impress  upon  all  subsequent 
Graeco-Jewish  literature.  It  was  followed  by  a 
copious  stream  of  Jewish  writings,  in  which 
history  and  romance,  polemics  and  apologetics, 
religion,  morals,  and  philosophy,  were  severally 
represented,  and  often  fantastically  blende-:. 
Specimens  of  this  phase  of  literature  are  pre- 
served to  us  by  several  of  the  apocryphal  IWs, 
and  by  such  varied  writings  as  the  M>-c;*ilri 
Epistle  of  Aristeas,  the  verses  ascribed  to  I'hoc  v- 
lides,  the  fragments  of  Aristobulus,  no  lest  than 
by  the  works  of  Philo  and  Joseph  us. 

Whatever  be  the  distinctive  character  of  a 
Graeco-Jewish  writing,  its  essentially  .Jewish 
form  is  never  obscured  by  the  Greek  colouring. 
Sometimes  it  asserts  itself  in  intellectual  sym- 
pathy with  Greek  philosophy  (e.g.  with  Plat-> 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  with  the  Stoics  in  tue 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees) ;  sometime 
in  religious  polemic  it  champions  the  nutwaai 
Monotheism  against  pagan  idolatry  {?.<j.  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  tl> 
Epistle  of  Jeremy,  and  in  the  Additions  to 
Daniel) ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  t» 
the  sufferings  and  persecutions  which  the  peopk- 
had  undergone  in  past  times,  the  endeavour 
made  to  keep  nlive  the  ardour  of  patriotism  ani 
to  quicken  the  trust  in  Jehovah  (c.j.  in  tit- 
Book  of  Baruch,  the  Second  and  Third  Boob  of 
Maccabees). 

IV.  (1)  Ihe  Apocrypha  in  relation  to  Jarish 
Literature. — The  books  of  the  Apocrypha  help 
to  depict  for  us  the  fusion  of  Jewish  and  Gre*K 
thought.  They  help  to  unfold  the  process  of  pre- 
paration, by  which  Graeco-Jewish  thought  aal 
language  grew  to  be  the  chief  instrument,  ia 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  early  Christians,  for  the  spread  an  I 
development  of  a  new  and  a  universal  religion. 
They  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  Jewba 
people,  their  habits  of  thought,  their  literaxv 
taste  and  skill,  their  mental  training,  their 
historical  judgment  at  or  about  the  Christian 
era.  Herein  consists  the  real  value  of  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  books  bear 
no  proportion  to  their  value  as  a  literary  recori 
of  their  time.  The  most  cursory  comparison 
with  the  writings  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  is  sufficient  to  impress  the  reader 
with  a  sense  of  the  feebleness  which  characterizes 
the  greater  j»art  of  the  apocryphal  collection. 

The  Apocrypha  belongs  to  that  class  of  Jewish 
literature  which  the  Jewish  teachers  callef 
Haggada  in  distinction  from  that  which  they 
called  Halacha.  While  both  terms  exprssi  » 
position  relative  to  the  Canonical  Scripture*, 
Haggada  stands  opposed  to  Halacha  as  "com- 
ment"  to  "definition,"  and  as  "illustration" 
to  "  formal  rule,"  Under  Haggadic  literature 
are  to  be  included  writings  so  varied  as  comment, 
dogma,  ethics,  history,  mysticism,  allegory.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  present  us  with  at  leart 
three  prominent  types  of  Haggada, — the  his- 
torical, the  ethical,  and  the  allegorical, — all  of 
which  were  employed  to  illustrate  the  text  of 
Scripture  and  the  multiple  expansion  of  the  law 
embodied  in  the  Halacha.  But  the  defects  of 
the  Haggadic  literature  are  only  too  conspi- 
cuous in  the  apocryphal  writings.  They  are 
lacking  in  spontaneity,  simplicity,  and  moral 
earnestness. 
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Compared  with  the  writings  of  the  0.  T.  or 
the  X.  T.,  their  style  is  for  the  most  part  arti- 
ficial. When  they  reproduce  the  language  or 
thought  of  the  older  Books,  they  rarely  repro- 
duce their  spirit.  The  writers  seem  to"  be  con- 
scious of  their  own  weakness,  and  acknow- 
ledge it  (cp.  1  Mace.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41; 
£cclus.  xxxvi.  15).  The  want  of  creative  power 
U  indicated  by  imitations  of  the  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  by  a  rhetorical  tone  very  different 
from  the  simplicity  and  robustness  of  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures. 

A  serious  moral  blot,  characteristic,  however, 
of  the  writing  of  the  age,  is  the  apparent  manu- 
facture of  false  letters  and  false  documents 
(e.g.  the  letters  and  treaties  in  1  Lad r as  and 
(?)  1  Maccabees),  and  the  embellishment  of  his- 
tory by  incidents,  &c,  calculated  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  nation  and  its  rulers  {e.g. 
1  Lsdras  and  2  and  3  Maccabees).  Under  this 
head  must  be  classed  such  distortions  of  fact 
and  exaggerated  descriptions  as  those  connected 
with  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  Wonders  in 
the  Desert,  contained  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom ; 
and  the  details  of  the  Additions  to  the  Books  of 
Esther  and  Daniel. 

Another  point  which  will  strike  the  reader 
of  the  Apocrypha  is  the  inferiority  of  the 
imaginative  writings.  The  shallowness  and 
moral  feebleness  of  the  fables  preserved  in  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  and  of  the  legend  of  Susanna, 
place  them  in  the  lowest  level  of  literature. 
The  absence  of  all  higher  moral  feeling  in  the 
Book  of  Judith,  and  the  admixture  of  the  magical 
element  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  detract  from  the 
merits  attaching  to  the  one  as  a  vivid  tale  of 
patriotism,  and  to  the  other  as  a  touching  and 
in  places  humorous  story  of  domestic  life.  In 
legend  and  in  romance,  we  may  possibly  distin- 
guiih  a  reaction  from  the  literature  of  mere 
legalism.  Exaggeration  and  invention  formed 
by  contrast  the  natural  extreme  to  the  pedantic 
literalism  of  the  Scribes. 

No  unprejudiced  reader  won  Id  attempt  t  o 
maintain  the  moral  or  intellectual  equality  of 
the  Apocrypha  with  the  Canonical  writings.  The 
Canonical  Books  of  the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.  spring 
from  periods  of  creative  power  and  life.  The 
apocryphal  books  belong  to  the  artificial  and 
imitative  period  which  intervenes.  But  while 
it  is  not  hard  to  lay  a  finger  upon  defects  in 
the  apocryphal  works,  it  is  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  they  have  preserved  to  ns  Jewish 
historical  records  so  valuable  as  those  contained 
in  the  two  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  Jewish 
poetry  so  noble  and  sentiments  so  lofty  as  are 
contained  in  the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesi- 
s»ticus,  Jewish  imaginative  writing  so  natural 
and  vivid  as  is  found  in  the  Books  of  Tobit 
and  Jodith. 

There  remain  to  he  noticed  very  briefly  three 
points  of  interest:  (a)  the  influence  of  the 
Apocrypha  upon  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;'  (A)  traces  of  its  position  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture, (c)  special  instances  of  its  estimation  in 
Christian  literature. 

(a).  Cp.  Speaker's  Comm.  i.  pp.  xl.-xlii.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  although  they  constantly  make  cita- 
tions from  the  LXX.,  never  directly  quote  from 
any  of  the  apocryphal  books.  The  instances 
which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary 


(<-.(}.  Luke  xi.  49  with  Wisdom  ii.  12-20;  Matt. 

xiii.  42-50  with  Judith  xvi.  17  ;  Jas.  i.  19 
with  Ecclus.  v.  11),  are  very  far  from  being 
convincing.  They  are  chiefly  resemblances  in 
thought  and  expression,  some  of  which  might 
be  due  to  a  training  in  the  same  0.  T.  Scriptures 
and  in  the  same  schools  of  thought,  others 
which  might  be  paralleled  in  non- Jewish  writ- 
ings. Numerous  expressions,  especially  in  the 
Books  of  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  and  Judith,  will 
call  to  mind  passages  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  illustrate  their  meaning  (eg.  Ecclus.  vii. 
14  with  Matt.  vi.  7;  vii.  34  with  Rom.  xii.  15 ; 

xiv.  1  with  Jas.  iii.  2;  Jud.  ix.  12  with  Acts 

iv.  24  ;  Wisdom  vi.  18  with  John  xiv.  21-24 ; 
Tobit  iv.  15  with  Luke  vi.  31).  This  is  only 
what  we  should  expect  from  nearly  contempo- 
rary writings  of  the  same  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  (1)  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xi. 
35)  might  with  as  much  probability  have 
derived  his  facts  from  2  Mace.  vi.  and  vii.  as 
from  other  narratives  or  traditions,  and  have 
also  perhaps  been  acquainted  with  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  (vii.  20,  cf.  Heb.  i.  3);  (2)  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  contains  coincidences  of 
language  with  Ecclesiasticus,  as  also  possibly  with 
Wisdom ;  (3)  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  contain 
language  so  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose his  familiarity  with  its  contents  (eg.  Wisd. 

v.  17,  18,  cp.  Eph.  vi.  13  ;  Wisd.  ix.  15,  cp.  2  Cor. 
v.  1-4  ;  Wisd.  xiii.  1,  cp.  Rom.  i.  19, 20  ;  Wisd.  xv. 
7,  cp.  Rom.  ix.  21).  The  quotations  in  the 
so-called  5  Esdras  (=2  Esd.  i.,  ii.,  xv.,  xvi.) 
are  due  to  the  late  and  Christian  origin  of  the 
interpolated  passages  (c.g.  2  Esd.  i.  30,  cp. 
Matt,  xxiii.  37;  2  Esd.  xvi.  18,  cp.  Matt.  xxiv. 
8 ;  2  Esd.  xvi.  44,  cp.  1  Cor.  vii.  29). 

(b).  Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  apocry- 
phal books  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews  among 
the  "S'pharim  g'nuzim,  libri  absconditi "  (D^IDD 
D'THJ),  books  withdrawn  from  public  reading* 
or  among  the  "S'pharim  chitzonitn,  libri  ex- 
terni"(Q^lVn  D^IDD),  "extraneous  or  foreign 
books,"  sometimes  entitled  "Siphre  Minin,  libri 
ha?reticorum "  (p»D  nBD),  "  books  of  the 
heretics,"  composed  by  Greeks,  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, or  Gnostic  heretics. 

In  the  former  class  seem  to  have  Wen  placed, 
at  different  times,  the  Song  of  Song>,  Esther  and 
Ecclesiastes,  and  such  other  books  as  from  time 
to  time  gave  rise  to  doubts  among  the  Rabbinic 
doctors,  on  the  ground  that  they  contradicted 
the  Law  of  Moses;  they  were  then  either  tem- 
porarily (as  in  the  case  of  Canonical  Books  above 
mentioned)  or  permanently  withdrawn  from 
public  use.  In  the  latter  class  seem  to  have 
been  placed  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  books  of 
certain  Greek  writers,  of  the  Sadducees  and  of 
the  Christians.  On  the  one  hand,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  the  name,  it  would  be 
natural  to  range  the  Apocrypha  among  the 
"g'nuxim"  of  which  some  were  finally  re- 
cognised as  Canonical.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  writings  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  (K*VD  }2)  were  classed  among  the 
"  external  books,"  and  that  to  this  group 
belong  also  other  late  Jewish  writings,  such 
as  the  "  Megillath  Taanith  "  or  "  Book  of  Fast- 
ing," the  Sadducee  "  Megillath  Asmon,"  &c.  See 
Fiirst's  Der  Kanon  d.  A.  T. 
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During  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  many  oi'  the  apocryphal  books  seem  to  have 
been  known  and  read  by  the  Jews.  Thus,  Jose- 
phus  makes  use  of  1  Maccabees,  1  Esdras,  and 
the  Additions  to  Esther.  The  Book  of  Ecelesi- 
asticus,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  different  recension 
of  the  Hebrew  original,  was  frequently  quoted 
by  the  early  Rabbins.  The  stories  of  Judith, 
Tobit,  and  the  Additions  to  Daniel  were  accepted 
by  Jewish  writers  ;  Judith  and  Tobit  were  known 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Versions  ;  Hebrew  MSS. 
preserve  portions  of  the  Additious  to  Esther, 
e.g.  the  Prayer  of  Mordecai,  the  Prayer  of  Esther, 
the  Dream  of  Mordecai ;  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  was  received  into  the  Jewish  Liturgy. 
Not  until  the  2nd  century  A.D.  were  prohibitions 
uttered  by  the  Palestinian  Rabbis  against  the 
reading  of  the  Apocrypha.  Such  sentences  as 
"He  who  readeth  a  verse  that  is  not  of  the 
twenty-four  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  his  sin  is 
as  if  he  had  read  in  the  "extraneous  or  foreign 
writings,"  and  "  He  that  bringeth  into  his  house 
more  than  the  twenty-four  Books  of  the  Bible, 
bringeth  confusion  into  his  house,"  testify  to  the 
determination  of  the  Rabbis  to  exclude  from  use 
whatever  literature  was  foreign  in  character  to 
the  strangely  exaggerated  Mosaism  which  they 
tried  to  guard  in  purity.  In  Babylon,  where 
Judaism  was  stronger,  there  was  not  the  same 
need  for  such  stringent  regulations ;  and  in  the 
4th  century,  we  hear  of  the  words  of  the  Son  of 
Sira  being  read,  e.g.  "The  good  doctrines  in  the 
Book  of  Sirach  we  may  moreover  employ  in  our 
addresses  "  (Sank.  100). 

(c).  In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Apocrypha 
was  generally  received  along  with  the  other 
Books  of  the  LXX.  Version  as  equally  inspired 
of  God.  The  position  of  the  Apocrypha  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  already 
discussed. 

Especial  reverence  was  paid  to  the  Books  of 
Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  importance,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  Solomouie  authorship 
traditionally  ascribed  to  them,  and  on  account 
of  their  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Divine 
wisdom,  in  which  the  Fathers  discerned  a 
Messianic  reference  (sec  below).  Certain  pas- 
sages in  the  Book  of  Baruch  (  iii.  36, 37  ;  v.  1-3) 
and  1  Esdras  (iv.  36)  are  constantly  referred 
to  for  the  same  reason.  The  Secoud  Book  of 
Maccabees  acquired  a  specially  high  repute  in 
the  4th  century,  when  the  subject  of  honours 
paid  to  martyrdom  began  to  attract  attention. 
In  later  times  prayers  for  the  dead  were 
defended  by  an  appeal  to  2  Mace.  xii.  44,  45. 
The  prominence  given  to  the  subject  of  nlms- 
giving  and  fasting  in  the  Books  of  Ecclesiasticus 
and  Tobit  caused  particular  passages  to  be  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Christian  writers.  The 
15lst  Psalm  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren were  included  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Ancient  I.atin  Psalter.  The  151st  Psalm,  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  the  Prayer  of  Azarias, 
and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  appear  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Ancient  Greek  Psalter  (see 
Churton,  Uticatxonkal  and  Apocryphal  Scriptures, 
pp.  364,  365). 

Criticism  upon  the  style  and  language  of  the 
apocryphal  writings  belongs  more  properly  to 
a  survey  of  the  whole  LXX.  Version,  or  to  a  I 


detailed  examination  of  the  separate  Books.  We 
will  content  ourselves  therefore  at  this  point 
with  brief  general  observations. 

1.  As  to  Style. — The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
as  preserved  to  us,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
2  Esdras,  written  in  the  current  popular  form  of 
Greek,  representing  generally  the  intermediate 
stage  of  dialect  between  the  LXX.  Version  of 
the  0.  T.  and  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
The  books  that  have  been  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  are  naturally  more  Hebraic  in  colouring 
than  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  purely  Alexandrian  books  are  written 
in  a  style  of  Greek  less  Hebraic,  more  free,  and 
often  more  debased,  than  those  of  the  N.  T. 

The  books  translated  from  the  Hebrew  (<v?. 
1  Mace.,  Ecclus.,  Judith)  arc  as  a  rule  charac- 
terized by  a  greater  simplicity  in  vocabulary 
and  idiom  than  the  books  originally  composed  in 
Greek,  such  as  Wisdom  and  2  Maccabees.  This 
simplicity  of  style  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Book 
of  Judith,  in  which  the  absence  of  the  ordinary 
particles  and  the  connexion  of  sentences  by 
the  copula  ko)  are  particularly  noticeable.  la  a 
less  marked  degree  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
Book  of  Tobit.  In  both  Books  the  language 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  popular 
narrative.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  adheres 
to  the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  gnomic  writing, 
and  as  a  rule  sacrifices  smoothness  to  faithful- 
ness in  translation.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
presents  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  rendering 
from  the  Hebrew  ;  it  combines  purity  of  diction 
with  vigour  and  ease  of  expression.  The  Hebraic 
colouring  is  unmistakable  ;  but  the  style,  alway> 
temperate  and  well-restrained,  i*  rarely  bald  or 
clumsy :  in  some  passages  it  becomes  almo»t 
poetical  (iii.  3-9  ;  vii.  38,  39). 

Errors  of  translation  may  be  detected  in  the 
translated  books.  Well-attested  instances  sir. 
to  be  found  in  Bar.  i.  10;  Judith  i.  8,  iii.  9; 
Ecclus.  xxir.  27,  xxv.  15,  xlvi.  18,  xlvii.  17; 
1  Mace.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  iv.  19,  24. 

The  Graeco-Jewish  books  are  smoother  and 
more  ornate  in  style  than  the  books  of  Pales- 
tinian origin,  but,  "in  common  with  much  of  the 
Alexandrine  writiug  of  the  age,  lose  in  force  by 
the  tendency  to  be  florid  and  rhetorical.  Thi* 
defect  appears  to  an  exaggerated  degree  in  the 
bombastic  royal  rescripts  of  the  Additions  to 
Esther  (e.g.  1-7  ;  vi.  2,  &c),  and  is  conspicuous 
in  the  inflated  writing  of  the  Third  Book  ot" 
the  Maccabees.  Better  Greek  is  found  in  the 
Books  of  Wisdom,  2  and  4  Maccabees.  But  even 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  as  a  rule  excels 
in  poetical  feeling  and  elegance  of  language,  the 
style  is  frequently  marred  by  far-fetched  aad 
fanciful  expressions  (especially  from  ch.  xi.  t«> 
end).  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  some- 
times disfigured  (e.g.  xiii.  9-26,  xiv.  25)  by 
condensed  and  confused  writing,  which  is  due 
probably  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  epito- 
mizer  of  Jason's  five  volumes.  The  philosophical 
style  which  prevails  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  lapses  into  "fine 
writing  "  in  the  description  of  the  tnartvrdoms, 
of  which  a  striking  example  is  to  be  found  in 
ch.  vii.  1-5. 

2.  As  to  Language. — The  Hebrew  and  Alex- 
andrine elements  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect  are 
conspicuous  for  peculiarities,  the  one  in  idiom, 
the  other  in  vocabulary. 
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Under  the  class  of  Hebraic  idiom  are  to  be  | 
classed  such  expressions  as  iv  X"P^  Xtlf>t*i  ' 
at  rov  xpoewxov,  4x1  xpdffctxov,  4v  <rr6fiaTt 
fciipaiasy  iwb  fiucpov  cms  (ityaKov,  4k  rovroiy  Kai 
it  rmw ;  idiomatic  expressions  such  as  that 
or  yiyrtoQat  «lt,  dpfVacty  ivwxiov,  Acui/3df(ty 
rpiawror,  8jJoW  *ts  6kt0pov,  a>s  ^  tffiipa  aCnf ; 
the  otiose  demonstrative  following  the  relative 
(ejj.  Ecclus.  sir  2;  Judith  v.  19,  vii.  10;  Bar. 
li.  13,  17;  1  Esd.  iii.  5,  9);  the  participle  or 
cognate  substantive  added  to  the  finite  verb  for 
emphasis,  representing  the  Hebrew  Infin.  Absol. 
(e.g.  Judith  ii.  13,  vi.  4 ;  Ecclus.  v  3 ;  1  Mace. 

ii.  67,  6$,  70,  iii.  13,  v  40) ;  the  common  use  of 
rw  with  the  infin. ;  the  i)  following  the  positive 
as  the  sign  of  the  comparative  (e.g.  Tob.  iii.  6 ; 

iii.  8):  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb  following 
the  finite  tense  of  the  verb  defining  or  limiting 
the  action,^,  with  xpoarlBtaBeu  (1  Mace.  iii.  15, 
ix.  1;  Tob.  xiv  2),  <rvrr*A«7>  (I  Esd.  i.  53); 
cyojtctuTTf iv  (I  Esd.  viii.  86),  vxonimv  (1  Ead.  ii. 
Is),  the  genitive  of  quality  in  the  place  of  ad- 
jective, tjy.  hriip  &ov\t}$  (1  Mace.  ii.  65),  Urofta 
ayuu fui  (Ecclus.  xvii.  8) ;  the  negative  before 
xis(t.g.  1  Esd.  iii.  19). 

The  vocabulary  of  the  apocryphal  Books,  and 
particularly  that  of  2,  3,  4  Maccabees,  Wisdom, 
and  Ecclesiastic  us,  abounds    in  strange  com- 
pounds, many  of  them  more  suited  for  poetry 
than  prose.  The  following  are  characteristic  in- 
stances :— iipaWji  (Wisd.),  alfw($6pos  (4  Mace), 
faapuuos  (J  Mace),  OKrfkiSuyros  (Wisd.),  djcpw 
ryuLfa  (2   Mace),    aKvparros  (Add.  Esth.), 
ckirrttp  (2  Mace,  4  Mace),  ak\o4pvkiafi6s 
(2  Mace),  i/i&ptaios  (Wisd.),  ififuiS^s  (Ecclus.), 
a^Oo^f  (Wi*l.),  arafipdfa  (Wisd.),  4*fipd(<», 
cvtfp&fa  (2  Mace),  iyafioxktva  MaccX 
htfjiptm   (Ecclus.),    amo^BaXtkiv  (Ecclus.X 
arrest  (2  Mace),  axKtros  (3  Mace),  Airo- 
*99iuw  (2  Mace),  axovtcvBifa  (4  Mace),  Airo- 
*parl(oiui  (Tob.),  ap&a\6tt  (Ecclus.),  ipBpifi- 
fakos  (4  Mace),  luTiHt  (3  Mace),  iurvpis  (4 
Mace.),  i^orf/i  (Ecclus.),  $ap$ap6a  (2  Mace) 
fapvnxfr  (3   Mace),  Pv8orp*<pi}s  (3  Mace), 
yaXatroworitt  (4  Mace),  ytvtcridpXV*,  -ovpyis 
(Wisd.),  yitytrfis  (Tob.),  ykonrtrti&Jit  (Ecclus.), 
iafrxfa  (Wisd.,  1  Mace),  ttiKarSpti*  (2  Mace), 
km\offti(v  (Bar.),  b"tvTtpokoytu)  (2  Mace), 
&»MTtAqs  (3   Mace),   Stafiaffdoficu  (Ecclus.), 
lacaioKpfrrfs  (2  Mace),  Sopvaktrros  (2  Mace, 
3  Mace),  oWo/curro!  (3   Mace),  SttpoKoxtw 
(Ecclus.,  3  Mace),  46okoK*<pia  (Ecclua.),  4d»6- 
ik^xros  (4  Mace),  tiZo»k6Bvros  (4  Mace),  etXi- 
epin»j  (Wisd.),  $k$oKos  (Judith),  4Klti(iar6a> 
(bx\w.\  4kuv<His  (Wisd.X  4ktoxI(u  (2  Mace), 
Jriprros  (4  Mace),  4rrp*xh*  (Ecclus.),  4varl(o- 
pai(Wisd.,  Ecclus.),  f{aAAos  (Wisd.,  3  Mace), 
irx*rlfa  (I  Mace),   4<rxi'r&yr\pois  (Ecclus.), 
<«tAaT«w«  (Judith),  i)$o\oytae(4  Mace),  flwanf- 
Qipos  (4  Mace),  6*ouax**  (2  Mace),  Jepoirpeir^* 
(4  MaccX  lo&4\os  (Wisd.),  iVoirdAi*  (4  Mace), 
«*rr*Soj  (2  Mace),  Karaffidtrios  (Wisd.),  Kceraya- 
ft(ofiat  (Judith),  KpwrraWotiMis  (Wisd.X  Aoi- 
i*pyia  (4  Mace),  kaoypwpla  (3  Mace),  fto*po- 
(Bar.),  najcptntfitpciei,  -ffts  (Ecclus.),  jwya- 
Wfaftotrim (Judith),  fucoxop4v  (Ecclus.),  ftera- 
Y*«n<oos  (I  Esd.),  fitroKipvitt  (Wisd.),  /tcraA- 
A.rw»(Wisd.),  (iiapo<p*yla  (3  Mace),  piicpokSyot 
plffuBpu  (3  Mace),Kir»'iorroi'oj(Wisd.), 
{«»Xr)r«'o»  (1  Mace),  t<vorpo<p4a>  (2  Mace), 
^ffrniXdVia  (4  Mace),  ola>v6&panos  (2  Mace, 
i  Mace),  &\off<pvpirrot  (Ecclus.),  dko<rx*pas 
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|  (1  Esd.),  o/to<oira0T)T  (Wisd.),  6x\oZor4ta  (1 
Mace),  ixkokoyia  (2  Mace),  ovpayia  (Ecclus.), 
6<pi6&TjKTos  (Wisd.),  nam  tx'ur kotos  (Wisd.), 
mjSa\iovx4ee  (4  Mace),  xoktfiorpotyta  (2  Mace), 
xokuxpoyfu>v4»  (2  MaccX  »pooX^$  (Ecclus.), 
irupi^Xryr}*  (4  Mace),  xipxvoos  (4  Mace),  irpo- 
Karao-Ktp'p'Sw  (4  Mace),  vporroirXcurrov  (Wisd.), 
fiotoipipos  (3  Mace),  (rajS/Sorffw  (1  Esd.,  2 
Mace),  o-opwo^cry/a  (4  Mace),  attp4)vios  (4 
Mace),  o-tSrjp4StfffjLos  (3  Mace),  ffwAtryx"0^?0* 
(Wisd.),  <rvyittpavv6w  (Wisd.),  WftfiokoKow4tt 
(Ecclus.),  trvfifuffoiroyrip4«0  (2  Mace),  o~x(Sid(u> 
(Bar-X  Teparewofuii  (2  Mace),  Terp&rrixos 
(Wisd.),  Tpio-aAiTfjpior  (2  Mace,  Add.  Esth.), 
{klkIvBivos  (Ecclus.),  ^avraatoCKowkv  (Ecclus.), 
XOfioixeTTjT  (1  Esd.),  ^ri^okoytv  (Tob-X  ^vxovk- 
Kta>  (3  Mace). 

To  this  list  we  subjoin  another,  consisting  of 
unusual  substantives,  which  will  help  to  illus- 
trate the  language  of  the  apocryphal  Books  : — 
49pa  (Judith,  Add.  Esth.),  &rrfMa  (Bar.,  Ecclus.), 
aKivaicfis  (Judith),  akoyttrrla  (Judith,  2  Mace, 
3  Mace),  i^ia  (2  Mace),  a*a#a«m  (2  Mace), 
kv&xrrtpa  (JudithX  atnlwrwfia  (Ecclus.),  aitai- 
yafffia  (Ecclus.X  aitBtrrla  (3  Macc.X  aipaiptfia 
(1  Macc.X  &4*na  (1  Mace),  a4>6ftoiot  (Prol. 
Ecclus.X  AX«f  (Ecclus.),  iupia  (1  Esd.X  fi«k6- 
trraffis  (1  Macc.X  &i&kto64i$at  (2  MaccA  &6n- 
fh)<rts  (Bar.),  Ppifios  (Wisd.),  flukos  (Ecclus.), 
yavplafia  (Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.X  Huiyvwffis 
(Wisd.X SoK<M<ur>a  (Ecclus.X  4yKaivio~n6s(\  Mace, 

2  Macc.X  «'8^X^(ia  (Wisd.X  (Ecclus.), 
tipurtia  (2  Macc.X  4n&lsto'is  (Ecclus.,  3  Mace), 
4vo'*k*xio'p6's  (Ecclus.X  4£f6p*a,is  (Bar.X  lira- 
ywyl)  (Ecclus.),  4pyokd(kia  (Ecclus.),  iroifiaala 
(Wisd.),  (t&vvri  (JudithX  (wyptas  (2  Mace), 
6*i6rns  (Wisd.X  Btkir^s  (I  Mace),  64<rts  fWisd., 

3  Macc.X  fhifuevla  (Ecclus.,  1  Macc.X  WtdVifj 
(Wisd.,  3  MaceX  Xriakpa  (WUd.X  I\tj(2  Macc-X 
lovS<uafi6s  (2  Mace),  Ka6api6rris  (Ecclus.), 
Kafi^aKi\%  (JudithX  kovQ6s  (Tob-X  Kardareuris 
(Ecclus.),  K^SoAoi'  (Wisd.X  «(«^Tfiov(JudithX 
kiravtia  (2  Mace,  3  Mace),  fiapefaruor  (Ecclus.X 
yofi6s  (1  Mace,  3  Mace),  6fiaKurfi6s  (Bar.X 
■Kapdffrturts  (Ecclus.),  sttpKnraa/i6s  (2  Mace), 
wtpl\^fia  (Tob.),  xtracos  (2  Macc.X  wP°fiaX^y 
(Tob.),  p"*p\&aan6s  (Wisd.X  (raftStefta  (3  Mace), 
ct&aana  (Wisd.X  <rwkayx^^s  (2  Mace), 
{nrtpaurxifffi6s  (Ecclus.),  vx6a,raa,is  (Ecclus.), 
tppucacfiSs  (3  Mace),  ^xa"rtfy^a  (2  Mace). 

It  may  be  interesting  to  illustrate  by  a  few 
selected  references  the  use,  in  the  apocryphal 
Books,  of  some  of  the  chief  words  which  acquired 
a  new  significance  in  Christian  writings : — 

d*tMraAv*<c  (Ecclus.  xi.  25|;  xxti.  20 ;  xli.  23). 
arorroAii  (1  Esd.  ix.  64  ;  Bar.  ii.  25 ;  1  Mace  il.  18, 

2  Mace  11L  2). 
<ty«rt<  (1  Ead.  it.  62;  Judith  xl.  14;  1  Mace  x.  34, 
xlU.  34). 

fiaxriim  (Ecclus.  xxxiv.  25;  Judith  xll.  7). 
fiaviXM  rov  Stoi  (Wisd.  x.  10 ;  Song  of  the  Three  Holy 

Children,  v.  31). 
ootfLorw  (Bar.  iv.  7,  35  ;  Tob.  ill.  8,  17 ;  vi.  7,  14,  15 ; 

vlH.  3). 
iuutwta  (1  Mace.  xl.  64). 

oumio*.  (Tob.  xli.  4  ;  Ecclus.  1. 19,  xvlll.  2,  21). 
<iounf<rif  (Tob.  I.  21). 

i»Kk^<ria  (Judith  vl.  16 ;  1  Maoc.  ii.  66 ;  Ecclus.  XXiv.  2, 

xxvl.  6,  1.  13). 
«A«roi'  (Ecclus.  xllx.  6 ;  Wisd.  ill.  »). 
iwi<ric<nr(K  (1  Mace  i.  51). 

itri+avtia  (2  Maoc.  11.  21,  Ul.  24,  v.  4,  xii.  22 ;  3  Mace 
11.9;  Add.  Esth.v.  6). 
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«aXap«rru»  (2  Mace  li.  27). 
IXaatuK  (2  Mace  iii.  33). 
iAa<mjpto»'  (4  Mace  xvii.  22). 
kovuv  (Judith  xiii.  6  ;  4  Mace.  vli.  21). 
«AfjpcK(Add.  Esth.  viL  7,8;  Wisd.  il.  9;  Ecclus.  xiv. 
16). 

Wovpyui  (Wisd.  xvHf.  21 ;  Ecclua.  1.  19  ;  2  Mace.  Iii.  3, 
lv.  14). 

iropotxna  (Judith  x.  \*\  2  Mace  vtll.  12,  xv.  21). 
vUms  (Ecclua.  xv.  IS,  xxii.  21 ;  Wisd.  iii.  14  ,  4  Mace 
XV.  21). 

o-wnp  (Wisd.  xvi.  7;  Ecclus.  II.  1;  1  Mace  lv.  30; 

3  Mace  vli.  16).    aw-rnpia  (Wisd.  xvi.  6;  3  Mace 

III.  29,32;  vli.  25). 
xifii<  (Ecclua.  iii.  1*.  29.  xx.  12,  xxlx.  15,  xxx.  6; 

Wisd.  viii.  21 ;  4  Mace  xl.  12). 
Xpumk  (2  Mace  i.  10). 

(2.)  The  Apocrypha  in  relation  to  Jewish 
Theohjgy. — In  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
Jewish  theology,  the  apocryphal  books  contain 
information  of  peculiar  interest.  We  take  in 
order  the  subjects  of  (i.)  the  Deity,  (ii.)  the 
doctrine  of  Angels,  (iii.)  the  Messianic  idea, 
(iv.)  the  Creation  and  the  origin  of  evil,  (v.) 
pergonal  and  national  religion,  (vi.)  cachatology, 
as  illustrated  in  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 

(The  limits  of  space  compel  us  to  employ  the 
utmost  condensation  in  the  treatment  of  a  most 
extensive  subject.) 

(i.)  The  teaching  of  the  Apocrypha  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Deity.  The  unity  of  God  is  often 
and  very  distinctly  affirmed  (e.g.  Ecclus.  xxxiii. 
5  =  xxxvi.  5,  A.  V.ro ;  liar.  iii.  35 ;  Pr.  Azar.  v.  22  ; 
2  Mace.  vii.  37  ;  3  Mace  ii.  2).  From  the  idea  of 
unity  is  derived  that  of  perfect  all-sufficiency 
{e.g.  2  Mace.  xiv.  35 ;  3  Mace.  ii.  9).  •  The  attri- 
butes of  majesty  and  power  are  alluded  to  with 
specia  distinctness,  in  contrast  to  the  weak 
and  depressed  condition  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  God  of  the  nation  was  the  all-powerful 
God  of  the  world ;  "  the  Lord  of  all "  (o 
wdvruv  tttrxorns,  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  l=xxxv.  1, 
AV.);  "the  Creator*'  (Judith  ix:  12;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  8;  2  Mace  i.  24,  vii.  23;  cp.  1  Esd.  vi. 
13);  "Highest"  or  "the  Highest"  (fttyoTor 
or  6  Difuoroj,  especially  in  Ecclus.  some  forty 
times;  2  Esd.,  "altissimus"  some  sixty-six 
times) ;  "  Almighty "  (na.vroKpa.Twp,  esp.  in 
2  Mace. ;  8tbs  trafSawd  TcuroKpdrwp,  1  Esd. 
ix.  46) ;  "  Supreme  "  (firyaXoKpdrwp,  3  Mace 
vi.  2);  "King  of  kiuga "  (2  Mace  xiii.  4); 
"Lord  of  all  might  "  (irdVTjj  trover  las  Suvdarns, 
2  Mace  iii.  24) ;  "  the  Great  Sovereign  of  the 
world  "  (o  n*yas  toD  k6<xuov  ivvdarns,  2  Mace 
xii.  15). 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  attributes  of 
omnipresence  and  omniscience.  The  former  is 
expressed  in  the  remarkable  words  of  Wisdom 
xii.  1  (to  ybp  &tp8apv6v  ffov  -rvtifia  iartv 
iv  Tturi ;  cp.  i.  7),  and  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  magnificent  passage  in  Ecclesiasticus  (xiii. 
15 — xliii.  33).  The  expressions  made  use  of  in 
these  two  Books  sometimes  border  on  pautheism 
(though  Ecclus.  xliii.  27  be  excluded),  and 
were  destined  to  be  still  further  developed  in 
that  direction  by  later  Alexandrine  Judaism  (see 
Philo,  de  Confus.  Linyuar.  i.  325).  The  more 
general  statements  of  omnipresence  (Ecclus.  xrii. 
13, 15  =  15,  19,  A.V. ;  xxiii.  19)  belong  equally 
to  the  attribute  of  omniscience.    That  God  both 
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■  Ecclus.  xvtlL  2,  xxlv.  24,  are  later  Insertions. 


sees  and  knows  all  is  a  favourite  thought  (cp. 
Bar.  iii.  32  ;  Susann.  v.  42  ;  2  Mace  ix.  5.  xii.  22, 
xv  2 ;  Judith  ix.  5,  6  ;  Ecclus.  xiii.  18-21 ;  Add. 
Esth.  v  2). 

Another  attribute  of  the  Deity  is  expressed 
by  the  title  which  describes  the  eterwl  exist- 
ence, "the  Eternal"  (6  aluvtos).  This  title 
appears  with  special  frequency  in  the  Book  of 
Baruch  (iv.  8,  10,  14,  20,  22,  24,  35 ;  v  2),  bat 
occurs  also  repeatedly  elsewhere  (eg.  Hist,  of 
Sus.  r.  42  ;  Wisd.  xvii.  2  ;  2  Mace  i.  25 ;  3  Mac  \ 

vi.  12,  vii.  16 ;  Ecclus.  xviii.  1,  xxxvi.  22  =  17 
A.  V.).  The  essential  Being  of  the  Deity  is 
spoken  of  as  6  &>v  in  Wisd.  xiii.  1. 

The  title  of  "the  Holy  One"  occurs  fre- 
quently (e.g.  Baruch  iv.  22,  37,  v.  5 ;  Ecclus. 
iv.  14,  xliii.  10,  xlvii.  8,  xlviii.  20  ;  Tobit  xii.  12, 
15;  2  Mace  xiv.  36;  3  Mace  ii.  2,  tl  1). 
But  the  attribute  of  holiness  is  not  asserted  so 
prominently  as  that  of  power,  although  it  is 
everywhere  presupposed.  In  His  relation  to 
mankind,  the  Deity  receives  the  attribute  of 
Fatherhood,  as  the  Author  of  all  being  and  toe 
God  of  the  chosen  race  of  Israel  (e.g.  Wisd.  xiv. 
3;  Ecclus.  xxiii.  1,  4,  li.  10;  Tob.  xiii.  4;  1 
|  Mace  vi.  3,  8).  But  in  Wisd.  ii.  16,  where  He 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Father  of  the  just,  there  is  t 
hint  of  that  wider  conception  which  the  New 
Covenant  revealed. 

The  title  of  Saviour  (ffetr^p)  is  frequently 
used  of  God,  generally  carrying  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  material  and  strictly  national  deliver- 
ance (e.g.  Baruch  iv.  22;  Jud.  ix.  11;  Addi- 
tions to  Esth.  v.  2 ;  1  Mace  iv.  30  ;  3  Mace 

vii.  16).  In  one  passage  (Ecclus.  1L  1)  God  u 
addressed  under  this  title  as  a  personal  Saviour; 
in  another  passage  (Wisd.  xvi.  7)  as  "the  uni- 
versal Saviour,"  6  rdvruv  otrrhp  (cp.  1  Tim. 

iv.  10);  but  in  both  iustances  the  epithet  seem* 
to  imply  the  preservation  of  life  and  health 
rather  than  spiritual  delivcrauce. 

The  goodness,  mercy,  and  compassim  of  G«>4 
are  constantly  spoken  of,  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently in  the- Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (cp.  ii.  IS, 

v.  6,  xvi.  12,  xviii.  13,  xxxi.  =  xxxiv.  A.V.  16. 
xxxix.  22,  xlvii.  22,  xlviii.  20 ;  cp.  also  Tob.  vi. 
17,  vii.  12  ;  2  Mace  xi.  9;  Wisd.  xv.  1).  There 
is,  however,  no  advance  here  upon  the  language 
of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures ;  and  although  the  Divine 
mercy  is  compared  in  Ecclus.  xxxiL  =  xxxv.  A.V. 
20  to  "  clouds  of  rain  in  a  season  of  drought " 
(is  v«pt\m  vtrov  iv  Kaiixp  b&poxtas),  remind- 
ing us  of  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  v.  45,  the 
stress  of  the  metaphor  is  laid  upon  the  reinrip- 
rating,  not  upon  the  impartial,  character  of  the 
gift.  In  another  place,  Ecclus.  xxviii.  1-7,  where 
the  mercy  of  God  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
merciful  spirit  of  man,  the  forgiveness  of  heaven 
upon  the  forgiveness  of  earth,  there  is  a  re- 
semblance to  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  vi. 
14,  15,  xviii.  35,  but  the  context  shows  thit 
the  resemblance  is  in  the  letter  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  passage.  In  contrast  to  the  mrrey 
and  compassion  (fktos)  of  God  stands,  as  in  the 
Old  aud  New  Testaments,  the  wrath  v  oprf)  of 
God.  .  By  this  phrase  is  expressed  most  fre- 
quently the  strictly  national  view  of  GiJ's 
attitude  towards  the  foes  of  Israel,  at  other 
times  the  wider  conception  of  His  attitude 
towards  sin  generally,  whether  in  the  nation  or 
in  the  individual.    "The  wrath"  implie  I  on  the 

|  one  hand  the  punishment  of  the  heathen  (cp. 
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fcclus.  xxxix.  23 ;  Judith  ix.  9  ;  Wisd.  v.  20) ; 
h«i  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  of  sin  nnd 
rapuritT  (cp.  WUd.  xviii.  23,  25 ;  Ecclus.  v.  6,  7, 
tv..  xliv.  17  ;  Pray.  Manas,  rc.  5,  10, 13).  The 
.jiastera  of  hrael  were  regarded  as  God's  just 
punishment  for  national  sin  (cp.  1  tad.  viii.  86  ; 
Tob.  iii.  3,  6,  xiii.  5  ;  Judith  xi.  10  ;  2  Mace, 
vi.  12.  vii.  18,  32,  x.  4)  and  the  expression  of 
the  Irvine  retribution  (1  Mace.  i.  64  ;  2  Mace, 
mi.  5;  Bar.  i.  13,  ii.  13).  The  perfect  justice 
m  the  dispensation  of  reward  and  punishment, 
the  equipoise  of  Almighty  love  and  power, 
u.  expressed  by  the  quality  of  equity  or  for- 
bearance, rVtcIicfta  (cp.  Wisd.  xii.  18;  2  Mace, 
ii.  22,  i.  4 ;  Bar.  ii.  27  ;  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  c.  18).  Divine  justice  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  thankful  praise  (cp.  Ecclus.  xxxii. 
=  xxxv.  A.V.  12-20,  xxx\\  15  =  xxxii.  A.V. 
1$;  Wisd.  v.  18,  xii.  21,  22;  Tob.  iii.  2; 
2  Mace.  vii.  36,  xii.  6;  2  Esd.  vii.  19),  by 
comparison  with  the  failure  of  earthly  justice 
and  the  oppression  of  the  innocent  by  the 
powerful  and  wealthy  (e.g.  Wisd.  vi.  4,  5 ; 
rxclus.  viii.  14,  xi.  9,  xx.  3  =  4  A.V. ;  1  Mace. 

ii.  29-38;  2  Mace.  iv.  47  ;  Sua.  v.  53). 

The  anthropomorphic  expressions  of  the  Ca- 
nonical writings  which  describe  the  being  and 
operation  of  the  Almighty,  were  necessarily 
reproduced  in  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
-The  nand  of  God  "  describes  the  power  of  His 
operation  (e.g.  Ecclus.  ii.  18,  x.  4,  xxxiii.  = 
ixxri.  A  V.  6,  xxxvi.  =  xxxiii.  A.  V.  13,  xliii. 
12;  Wbd.  UL  1,  v.  16,  vii.  16,  x.  20,  xiv.  6, 

iii.  8;  bar.  ii.  11  ;  3  Mace.  ii.  8):  "the  eye 
of  (Jod,"  His  Almighty  providence  and  wisdom 
(Ecclus.  xi.  12.  xv.  19,  xvii.  15,  xxiii.  19,  xxxi. 
=  xxxiv.  A.  V.  16  ;  liar.  ii.  17  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  39): 
"  the  voice  or  word  of  God,"  the  declaration  of 
His  will  (Ecclus.  xliii.  26,  xlvi.  17  ;  Bar.  i.  18, 
u.  22,  iii.  4).  The  use  of  44  the  word  or  *  Logos  ' 
i\6yoi)  of  God  "  as  the  instrument  of  the 
lhvine  command  (cp.  Wisd.  ix.  1,  xii.  9  ;  Ecclus. 
mix.  17,  xlii.  15,  xliii.  5, 10,  26  ;  cf.  xlviii.  3,  5) 
'JestXTes  especial  notice,  inasmuch  aa  its  more 
natural  signification  of  the  uttered  Word  gradu- 
ally lost  favour,  and  in  later  times,  as  the 
writings  of  Philo  testify,  became  blended  with 
that  of  the  abstract  personification  of  Divine 
l^ason  (see  Wisd.  xvi.  12,  xviii.  15). 

The  tendency  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms, 
keep  the  Creator  and  the  created  more  dis- 
tinctly asunder,  belongs  to  the  whole  period 
'loring  which  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  were 
written,  and  we  can  trace  its  influence  (<i) 
^metimes  in  the  avoidance  of  the  Sacred 
Van*,  ('>)  sometimes  in  the  substitution  of  an 
abstract  expression  denoting  quality,  principle 
':>r  force,  (c)  sometimes  in  the  personification  of 
*  UiTine  attribute. 

(?)  The  Divine  Name  nowhere,  according  to 
tie  best  teit,  occurs  in  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 
k*>-  In  ch.  iii.  18  the  Name  of  God  is  omitted 
•a  three  of  the  best  MSS..  and  the  following 
'  erte,  where  44  heaven  **  and  not  44  God  "  is  the 
kmc*  of  strength,  makes  the  correctness  of 
ii*  omission  highly  probable.  In  xvi.  3  the 
rendering  of  the  A."  V.,  44  by  God's  mercy,"  has 
introduced  the  Divine  Name,  which  does  not 
xppear  in  the  original  (iv  r$  i\itt).  The  Name 
«t  ** Ljrd,n  which  is  read  by  A.  V.  in  vii.  37  and  41, 
>i  »!*o  omitted  by  four  or  five  of  the  best  MSS., 
»*1  is  in  ail  probability  due  to  the  interpolation 


of  a  scribe.  With  these  possible  exceptions  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  like  the  canonical 
Book  of  Esther,  has  presumably,  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence,  abstaiued  from  all  use  of  the  sacred 
Name.  Tiie  Name  of  '4  God,"  which  appears  in 
the  English  Version  of  1  Mace.  ii.  21,  iii.  53,  60, 

iv.  55,  ix.  10,  has  no  place  in  the  original. 

(6)  In  the  place  of  the  Sacred  Name  some 
indefinite  expression  was  often  introduce!. 
Thus,  in  1  Mace.  iii.  19  the  omission  is  supplied 
by  44  heaven  "  (ovpavbs)  or 44  the  heaven  "  (6  ovpa- 
fdr),  as  the  personified  recipient  of  prayer  (cp. 
1  Mace.  iii.  50;  iv.  10,55;  xii.  15.  Cp.  Landau, 
Syrwnyma  fir  Gott,  p.  14).  Sometimes  Justice 
(tj  Jfroj)  seems  to  be  so  used  (Wisd.  i.  8  ;  2  Mace. 

viii.  13;  and  esp.  4  Mace.  iv.  13,21  ;  viii.  13,20; 

ix.  9,  15;  xi.  3;  xii.  12;  xviii.  22).  More  fre- 
quently repetition  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  avoided 
by  the  usage  of  epithets :  the  most  familiar  are 
44  the  Most  High''  (esp.  Ecclus.  forty-three 
times;  and  2  Esd.  sixty-six  times);  44 the  Al- 
mighty "  (6  -weanotepdrttp),  44  the  Master "  (<S 
8«<nrdrijf.  esp.  2  Mace),  44  the  Eternal "  (6 
al&vios,  esp.  Baruch),  44  the  Holy  One,"  44  the 
Creator  "(6  Hyios,  Tob.  xii.  12,  15;  Ecclus.  iv. 
14,  xliii.  10,  xlvii.  8,  xlviii.  20;  Bar.  iv.  22,  37, 

v.  5).  In  later  times  the  expression  44  the 
Name  "  (D^H)  became  with  the  Jews  a  com- 
mon synonym  for  the  sacred  title  of  44  Jehovah," 
which  they  shrank  from  uttering ;  and  the 
frequent  use  of  to  &vofia  as  the  sum  total  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  familiar  to  us  in  the 
N.  T.,  foreshadowed  the  later  usage.  Indica- 
tions of  this  may  frequently  be  noticed  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  there  are  many  examples  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  apocryphal  books:  e.g.  Wisd. 

x.  20 ;  3  Mace.  ii.  9;  Tob.  xi.  14;  Bar.  ii.  11,  iii. 
5  (cp.  Pr.  Azar.  r.  29  ;  Pray.  Manas,  r.  3  ;  Judith 
ix.  8,  xvi.  2;  2  Mace.  viii.  15;  Ecclus.  xvii.  H 
=  10  A.  V.,  xxxix.  35,  xlvii.  10, 18,  li.  1).  44  The 
Name  "  (to  6yofia)  was  employed  to  convey  the 
idea  of  Divine  Majesty,  and  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  using  either  the  title  of  God  or  the 
repeated  personal  pronoun,  e.g.  1  Mace.  iv.  33. 

(c)  Anthropomorphism  was  also  avoided  by 
the  personification  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
The  prominence  given  to  abstract  agencies, 
coupled  with  the  philosophical  depreciation  of 
matter,  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  later 
Alexandrine  thcosophies,  for  Gnostic  theories  of 
aeons  and  emanations.  In  the  apocryphal  books 
this  tendency,  the  germs  of  which  may  first  be 
noticed  in  the  language  of  Proverbs  and  Job, 
has  just  begun  to  emerge  more  distinctly.  We 
mav  detect  it  in  the  references  to  44  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  44  the  truth,"  44  Wisdom,"  and  44tho 
Won!."  Thus 44  the  Spirit  of  God,"  without  attri- 
butes of  personality,  is,  in  its  usage  familiar 
to  us  from  the  canonical  O.  T.  Scriptures,  men- 
tioned frequently  in  the  Apocrypha  (cp.  Wisd. 
i.  7;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  12  (?) ;  Judith,  xvi.  14). 
But  here  it  begins  to  receive  a  new  character; 
44  the  spirit  of  holiness  "  is  a  principle  or  jwwer 
distinct,  yet  emanating,  from  and  sent  forth 
by  the  Almighty  (see  Wrisd.  i.  5,  vii.  22,  ix. 
17).  Yet  more  striking  is  the  identification 
of  the  attribute  or  quality  of  44  Wisdom " 
with  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Will.  Thus 
44  Wisdom  "  is  the  first  of  creatures  (Ecclus.  i. 
4,  7) :  she  is  a  loving  spirit  (Wisd.  i.  6) :  she 
came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  3);  she  is  the  instrument  of 
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creation  (Ecclus.  xxiv.).  She  dwells  with 
Israel,  she  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  Law  (liar.  iii.  3G,  37),  she  is  the  effulgence 
of  Divine  glory  (Wisd.  vii.-viii.  3).  To  be 
allied  unto  her  is  immortality  (Wisd.  viii.  17). 
In  other  passages  she  appears  as  "the  truth" 
(1  Esd.  iv.  33-10;  cp.  Ecclus.  iv.  25,  xxvii.  9); 
and  again,  in  another  remarkable  passage,  the 
same  Divine  agency  of  might  and  glory  is 
described  as  "  the  all-supreme  word "  (to*to- 
Ivvafiot  A070S,  Wisd.  xviii.  15),  where  we  may 
see  an  anticipation  of  Philo'a  use  of  \6yos  rtpo- 
QopiicSs  (de  Yiti  Mos.  iii.  672). 

The  j>ersonirication  of  Divine  attributes  stands 
in  close  relation  to  the  two  points  which  come 
next  under  discussion,  having  been  on  the  one 
hand  somewhat  rashly  identified  by  Christian 
writers  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  with 
which  it  possesses  remarkable  though  delusive 
points  of  resemblance;  on  the  other  hand,  being 
a  subject  immediately  allied  to  that  of  inter- 
mediate beings  and  the  doctrine  of  Angels. 

(ii.)  Allusions  to  the  Messianic  idea  in  the 
Apocrypha  are  so  few  and  meagre,  that  some 
have  even  denied  their  existence  at  all.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  allusions  do  exist;  and 
that  to  a  certain  degree  the  very  scantiness  of 
reference  to  the  doctrine  is  in  accordance  with 
the  true  position  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  Theology. 

In  the  Book  of  Ecclus.  (c.  180  n.c. ;  al.  235) 
we  find  allusions  to  the  promise  made  unto 
Abraham,  xliv.  21  ("  therefore  He  assured  him 
by  an  oath  that  nations  should  be  blessed  in 
his  seed  ") ;  to  the  Lord's  covenant  with  David, 
xlvii.  11  (/'He  gave  him  [David]  a  covenant 
of  kings  and  a  throne  of  glory  in  Israel"); 
to  the  future  coming  of  Elias,  xlviii.  10,  who 
was  written  of  in  reproofs  for  specified 
times,  to  pacify  wrath  before  its  outbreak, 
"to  turn  the  heart  of  the  father  to  the  son, 
and  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob  "  (cp.  Mai. 
iv.  5,  0).  We  have  in  these  passages  reference 
to  the  Messianic  economy  generally;  but  not 
to  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  commemorative 
list  of  famous  men  (xliv.— I.)  there  is  no  allusion 
made  to  One  who  might  be  looked  for  as  the 
future  Leader  and  Saviour  of  the  nation.  One 
passage  (li.  10),  "  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the 
Father  of  my  Lord " — the  original  text  of 
which,  as  recovered  from  the  Syriac  (see 
Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco),  signified  "  I  called 
unto  the  Lord,  my  father,  O  Lord  " — is  to  be 
noted  as  a  striking  exception  to  the  absence  of 
personal  allusion.  The  phrase  is  so  exceptional 
in  pre-Christian  literature,  that  many  have  suj>- 
pesed  it  a  mistranslation  of  the  original,  or  a 
textual  error;  but  it  is  best  explained  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  language  occurring  in  the 
Messianic  Psalm  ex.  1. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  presents  no  trace  of  anv 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah.  The  expres- 
sions in  ch.  iii.  and  v.  respecting  the  judgment 
are  too  vague  in  character  to  support  such  a 
view ;  and  the  most  definite  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  adduced  for  the  purpose  (iii.  8), 
*•  And  their  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever,"  cannot, 
with  any  regard  for  the  context,  be  connected 
with  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  prophecy.  The 
Christian  Fathers  delighted  to  regard  the  de- 
scription (Wisd.  ii.  12-21)  of  the  sufferings  of 


u  the  just  man  "  (<J  Stjcotor)  at  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  as  an  inspired  prediction  of  the  Saviour'* 
Passion.  The  words  "  he  cnlleth  himself  a  cnild 
of  the  Lord  "  (t.  13)  were  seized  on  as  a  fore- 
cast of  the  Gospel  narrative.  For  this  vier 
there  is  no  warrant,  except  so  far  as  the  whole 
passage  may  be  an  imitation  of  the  1  iii.  chapter 
of  Isaiah;  or  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sketch  o: 
an  ideal  Just  One.  In  the  latter  case  it  may 
well  be  paralleled  with  Plato's  immortal  picture 
of  the  Just  Man  in  the  Republic,  winch  w»j 
most  probably  well  known  to  the  author  of 
Wisdom,  although  it  may  not  necessarily  have 
influenced  his  treatment  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. Again,  Christian  theologians  hare  seen  a 
personal  Messianic  reference  iu  the  noble  per- 
sonifications of  "Wisdom"  («•.</.  Wisd.  vn.  7- 
11  ;  Ecclus.  i.  1-9,  14-20,  vii.  18-31,  xiv.  20- 
xv.  8,  xxiv.  1-31;  1  Esd.  iv.  34-41;  Bar.  iii. 
37,  iv.  1)  and  in  the  mention  of  "the  Logos" 
(Wisd.  x viii.  15,  6  ravroivvafjAf  oov  Kayos  At' 
oi/pavuv  iic  6p6vwp  fiaxrtAtiwv).  But  the  zial  of 
apologetics  appears  to  have  led  them  astray. 
Nowhere  in  these  passages  is  the  conception 
of  a  personal  revelation  hinted  at.  The  im- 
portance of  these  and  similar  passages  to  ts- 
understanding  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  does  not 
consist  in  prognostication,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought,  which,  having  shaped  tii: 
religion  and  enriched  the  speculation  of  Paik 
became  a  life-giving  message  in  the  historic^' 
testimony  of  St.  John's  Gospel  (d  \4yoi  ahft 
«VWo).  The  "  Wisdom  "  and  "  Logos  "  of  fn* 
Apocrypha  are  not  prediction.  They  mark  i 
climax  in  the  preparation  of  thought  and  phrase 
for  the  description  of  the  final  Revelation  la  the 
Incarnate  Word. 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  pervaded 
though  it  is  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  contain* 
no  direct  allusion  to  the  Messianic  hope.  The 
passages  iv.  46',  "  until  there  should  con*  s 
prophet  to  give  answer  concerning  th«m " 
(jucxpl  tow  TapaytvitBrivau  Tpo^7*!*  tow  &to*x- 
dyrcu  wtpl  abrwv),  and  xiv.  41,  "until  then 
arise  a  trustworthy  prophet  "  (ius  tow  oj**tv 
vcu  irpotfrfirriv  9i(Tt6v),  have  at  different  time* 
received  a  directly  Messianic  interpretation;  and 
this  reference  to  the  "  prophet  "  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  expectation  of  the  coming  it 
"the  prophet"  (6  wpofirrris)  in  John  i.  21  ana 
vi.  14,  who  was  looked  for  as  the  forerunner  oi 
the  Messiah.  But  this  view  is  most  cert  sic  h 
incorrect.  Even  if  it  were  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  the  Boa*, 
the  Greek  in  the  above  passages  cannot  admit  < : 
such  an  interpretation.  In  both  cases  the  «v->rn 
"prophet"  is  used  indefinitely  (rpo^njt— not 
&  upwpifTyis,  as  in  the  quotation  from  St.  John  s 
Gospel),  and  the  most  natural  explanation  is  the 
most  probable,  according  to  which  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  gilt  of  prophecy  is  (cp.  also  ii.  '1') 
alone  remarked  upon,  and  the  yearning  of  the 
nation  expressed  for  a  new  revelation.  Any 
Messianic  reference,  therefore,  is  only  obtainable 
indirectly,  by  implication  (cf.  also  I  Esd.  v.  40; 
Pray,  of  Azariaa,  r.  14).  One  passage  (ii.  571. 
"  David  through  his  mercy  possessed  the  throne 
of  an  everlasting  kingdom  "  (AavlS  iv  t»* 
axnov  iKkripov6fiii<Tt  6p6vov  fia<ri\tlas  *ii  alirt 
alwvos),  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  halt- 
unconscious  echo  of  the  general  belief  that  th« 
Messiah  Bhould  be  a  king  of  David's  seed,  but  the 
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ragueness  of  the  words  implies  how  little  prac- 
tical significance  they  were  intended  to  convey. 
Otherwise,  no  other  passage,  not  even  the  dying 
speech  of  Mattathias  (li.  49-69)  nor  the  patriotic 
utterance*  of  his  sons  (cj.  iii.  18-22  ;  iv.  30-33  ; 
til  41, 42) — where,  if  anywhere,  some  Messianic 
allusion  would  be  looked  for — contains  any  refer- 
ttct  to  the  doctrine.  Strange  as  this  appears  at 
first  fight,  it  admits  of  a  natural  explanation. 
The  Messianic  hope  was  bound  up  with  the 
thought  of  deliverance  from  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, with  the  idea  of  a  material  and  national 
salvation.  It  was  in  the  times  of  almost  political 
annihilation,  in  the  days  of  their  most  deep 
despair,  that  the  Jewish  prophets  had  foretold 
most  clearly  the  coming  of  the  Deliverer.  Again, 
it  was  afterwards  in  the  days  of  Herodian  and 
ik-man  oppression  that  the  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture of  the  nation  pointed  most  clearly  to  the 
vtant  of  a  Messiah.  But  in  the  days  of  the 
Maccabean  struggle  for  independence,  the 
hopes  of  the  people  were  personified  in  her 
living  heroes.  The  doctrine  of  deliverance  was 
being  practically  realized  on  the  narrow 
platform  of  the  combat  with  the  powers  of 
Syria.  To  the  Maccabean  chronicler  the  idea 
it  national  salvation  was  being  fulfilled  before 
his  eves  by  the  successes  of  the  Asmonean 
hoow  both  in  diplomacy  and  in  war.  The  Mes- 
sianic hope  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  was 
throughout  this  period  centred  in  the  efforts  of 
bring  champions;  their  range  of  view  was 
limited  to  the  brief  struggle,  which  typified  the 
eternal  truth. 

la  the  Book  of  Baruch  iv.  21,  &c,  there  is 
a  description  of  the  people  of  Israel  restored 
t  >  their  country  and  of  the  city  of  Sion  rebuilt 
and  beautified;  in  Tobit  xiii.  8-18,  xiv.  5,  7; 
Leclns.  xxxiii.  1-11  and  xxxvi.  16-22  =  xxxvi. 
1-17,  a  picture  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
But  none  of  these  passages  present  us  with  any 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah ;  they  re- 
produce in  general  terms  the  utterances  of  the 
old  Prophets  concerning  the  final  glories  of  the 
chosen  rare ;  and  if  they  can  be  said  to  refer  to 
a  Messianic  future,  it  is  only  by  an  indefinite 
and  indirect  allusion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Second  Book  of 
E«dras,  no  other  Book  of  the  Apocrypha  throws 
light  upon  the  teaching  of  a  personal  Messiah. 
The  subject-matter  and  character  of  the  Books 
Q  a  large  measure  account  for  the  omission. 
It  in  the  writings  of  Palestinian  origin  the 
subject  was  overshadowed  by  the  predominant 
h«.f«  of  a  political  deliverance,  in  the  writings 
i-f  Graeco-Judaic  origin  the  infusion  of  Hellenic 
philosophy  tended  to  merge  the  Messianic  idea 
in  abstract  speculation,  recognising  it,  if  at  all, 
i*ily  in  the  attributes  of  self-manifestation  in- 
herent in  the  Divinity. 

In  the  apocalyptic  writings,  the  literature  of 
ts*  saddest  century  iu  the  Jewish  annals,  it  is 
';nite  otherwise-  The  coming  of  a  personal 
Messiah  to  reinstate  Israel  and  take  vengeance 
•a  her  foes  is  the  one  prevailing  idea  which 
r-jas  through  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  and 
'■fnat  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Books  of 
fooch,  of  Jubilees  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
tal  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  The  Second  Book  of 
l*iras  is  the  one  most  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
gk*m  and  bitterness.  The  coming  of  the  Mes- 
«i*h  is  to  be  preceded  by  untold  misery,  calamity 


and  crime — the  woes  of  the  Messiah.  In  the 
third  vision  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  described 
as  lasting  for  400  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  Messiah  himself  should  die  (vii.  28, 
29).  In  the  fifth  vision  the  Messiah,  the 
Anointed,  is  depicted  as  the  lion  (xi.  37)  with  a 
man's  voice,  who  should  rebuke  unrighteousness 
and  restore  his  people  (rr.  31-34).  In  the  sixth 
vision  he  is  described  as  a  man  arising  out  of 
the  sea  and  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
who  hewed  for  himself  a  mountain  (t>.  Sion) 
and  overthrew  the  multitudes  that  came  against 
him,  and  defended  his  people  that  remained 
(cf.  ch.  xiii.).  The  statement  that  the  Messiah 
should  die  "  along  with  all  the  men  that  have 
breath  "  (vii.  29)  is  most  startling,  and  more 
especially  surprising  in  a  Jewish  writing.  It  is 
perhaps  best  explaiued  as  a  crowning  expression  of 
the  despair  which  characterizes  this  Apocalypse. 

Except  in  certain  well-recognised  passages  of 
2  Esdras,  the  Apocrypha  has  no  trace  of 
Christian  interpolation  in  support  of  the  Mes- 
sianic character  of  Jesus.  The  passage  in  Wis- 
dom xiv.  7,  "  For  blessed  is  the  wood  whereby 
cometh  righteousness  "  (jtv\&yirrai  yap  £v\oy 
Si  oo  yiverai  SikcuocoVt}),  has  indeed  been 
claimed  on  the  one  side  as  predictive  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  and  has  been  in  consequence  assailed 
on  the  other  side  as  a  Christian  gloss.  We 
may,  however  (cp.  Speaker's  Comm.  1.  c), 
as  seems  more  natural,  see  in  "  the  wood  " 
an  allusion  to  "the  ark,"  and  in  "righteous- 
ness" a  reference  to  Noah,  who  is  elsewhere 
described  (Wisd.  x.  4;  Heel  us.  xliv.  17)  as  the 
"righteous,"  and  in  Heb.  xi.  7  as  "becoming 
the  heir  of  the  righteousness  that  is  by  faith  ;* 
(TTjr  Kara  irlffrty  Sutaioaivris  iyivtro  K\rjpo- 
v6nos).  The  words  of  Baruch  iii.  37,  "  After- 
wards did  it  show  itself  upon  the  earth  and 
held  converse  with  men  "  (utra  toCto  iv\  rri» 
yyi  &$dri  ko\  Iv  rots  aydpunrois  avvavfffrpd<pr)), 
have  a  striking  resemblance  to  Christian  teach- 
ing, and  many  scholars  have  suspected  it  of 
being  a  Judaeo-Christian  interpolation.  The 
verse  does  not  refer  to  "  the  Messiah,"  but  to 
"  Wisdom,"  who,  after  being  given  by  God  to 
Israel,  became  thenceforward  manifested  among 
men  in  the  chosen  race  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  in 
loco). 

(iii.)  The  Jewish  doctrine  of  Angels,  which  in 
later  times  was  destined  to  take  so  prominent  a 
part  in  Rabbinic  teaching,  received  a  powerful 
impulse  at  the  period  of  the  Captivity.  This 
may  be  recognised  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel, 
the  post-exilic  Zcchariah,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  The  Apocrypha,  although  two  Pales- 
tinian books  (1  Maccabees  and  Judith)  show 
no  trace  of  it,  presents  us  with  a  more  fully- 
developed  stage  of  this  belief  than  any  which 
may  be  found  in  the  canonical  writings.  To 
a  certain  degree  the  angelology  of  the  Apo- 
crypha is  due  to  the  tendency  which  has  already 
been  noticed ;  the  ministration  of  angelic  beings 
formed  a  useful  safeguard  against  anthropo- 
morphism. Thus  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  is 
frequently  mentioned  (as  in  the  O.  T.)  aa 
the  instrument  of  Divino  justice  or  the  agent  of 
Divine  protection  (cp.  Ecclus.  xlviii.  21 ;  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  r.  26  ;  Susan,  rr.  55,  59; 
Bel,  vv.  34,  36,  39 ;  Bar.  vi.  7  ;  1  Esd.  i.  48 ;  Ad- 
ditions to  Esth.  v.  12  ;  Pray,  of  Aznr.  cr.  25,  35). 
The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  refers  to  angelic 
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manifestations  as  "  the  manifest  signs  that  came  | 
down  from  heaven  unto  those  that  made  it  their  j 
pride  to  deal  manfully  for  Judaism"  (ii.  21);  I 
and  the  history  of  this  Book  is  plentifully 
embellished  with  legendary  deliverances  effected 
bv  angelic  interposition  (cf.  iii.  ;  v.  2;  x.  29, 
3<.i ;  xi.  6,  8;  xiv.  15;  xv.  11-16).  An  ex- 
aggerated instance  of  this  use  of  angelology 
is  to  be  found  in  4  Mace.  iv.  10,  where  the 
i-udden  apparition  of  the  forces  of  heaven, 
mouuted  and  clad  in  glittering  armour,  seems 
to  be  a  materialistic  reminiscence  of  the  passage 
in  2  K.  vi.  17.  The  title  which  is  given 
to  the  Almighty  in  2  Mace.  iii.  24,  by  some 
MSS.,  the  Lord  of  Spirits,"  is  probably 
another  illustration  of  the  prevalent  belief  (cp. 
Heb.  xii.  9).  The  word  Trvfdpara  in  keel  us. 
xxxix.  28  is  by  some  translated,  "There  are 
winds  which  have  been  created  for  vengeance," 
&c,  rather  than  as  the  A.  V.  "  There  be  spirits," 
&c.  (cp.  Pray,  of  A2ar.  rr.  42,  G3)  ;  but  the  A.  V. 
rendering  is  supported  by  the  list  of  such  spirits 
in  rr.  29,  30.  Certain  natural  phenomena  and  the 
like  are  personified  (cp.  Sjteakcr's  Comm.  in  loco). 

The  Jewish  belief  of  the  post-Captivity 
period  that  each  nation  had  its  guardian  Angel, 
which  finds  so  distinct  expression  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  ch.  x.,  and  forms  the  point  of  the  re- 
markable reading  of  the  LXX.  Version  in  Deut. 
\xxii.  8,  9,  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, e./j.  in  Ecclus.  xvii.  14  (r=  17  A.  V.), 
"  lie  appoiuted  a  ruler  for  every  nation,  and 
Israel  is  the  Lord's  portion "  (tfedory  ($ytt 
Kar4<m\<rtv  fryovfitvov,  k.t.A.),  where  by  the 
"  ruler  "  some  understand  the  guardian  Angel ; 
others,  however,  refer  the  expression  to  secular 
princes  (cp.  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco).  With 
greater  probability,  the  same  idea  is  found  in 
Baruch  vi.  7,  "  for  my  Angel  is  with  you  and 
himself  (not  as  A.  V.  4 1  myself)  caring  for 
(dK^rrrwy)  your  souls,"  where  the  people  of 
Jehovah  are  reminded  of  the  continual  presence  of 
their  guardian  Angel,  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord." 

The  foregoing  references  are  not  different  in 
kind  from  O.  T.  narratives  of  angelic  appear- 
ances. But  the  angelology  of  the  Book  of 
Tobit  may  bear  traces  of  a  new  and  possibly 
Persian  intluence.  At  any  rate  its  most  marked 
feature  is  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  the 
current  belief  in  opposing  spiritual  powers  of 
good  and  evil.  The  idea  underlying  the  story 
of  the  Book  is  that  the  care  of*  individuals  as 
well  as  of  nations  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
angelic  beings.  The  description  of  Raphael, 
who  was  one  of  "  the  seven  Angels  who  stand  in 
the  presence  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "  (xii.  15), 
and  who  is  sent  upon  earth  to  act  as  the  guar- 
dian and  protector  of  Tobias  and  to  restore  the 
eyesight  of  Tobit,  will  illustrate  the  words 
which  our  Lord  Himself  uses  in  Matt,  xviii.  11, 
••Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones  ;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  [in  heaven] 
their  Angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My 
Father  Which  is  in  heaven."  The  name  of 
Raphael  is  clearly  connected  with  his  healing 
power  (cp.  ii.  17,  laaacrdat),  and  the  formation 
of  the  wortl  must  be  compared  with  the  names 
of  Uriel  (2  Esd.  iv.  1),  Jeremiel  (2  Esd.  iv.  36), 
4*  Eamiel,"  who  is  over  the  visions  of  truth 
(Apoc.  Bar.  W.\  and  Michael  the  Archangel 
(Judo  r.  9).  The  opposition  between  the  spirits 
•f  good  and  the  spirits  of  evil  is  bronght  out  in 


the  course  of  the  same  book  ;  thus,  while  in  v.  21 
we  have  the  mention  of  a  44  good  Ans^i " 
(&yy*\o\  aya66s  ;  cp.  also  2  Mace.  xi.  6,  it.  23), 
in  other  passages  we  find  also  mention  of  "  the 
evil  daemon  "  (to  laufioptov  to  vorrip6v,  iii.  8, 17  : 
vi.  7)  or  4' the  daemon"  (to  6at^6rtov.  vi.  l.">. 
17  ;  viii.  3).  The  name  of  this  44  evil  spirit  "  i* 
given,  i.e.  Asmodeus,  and  is  supposed  to  b* 
derived  either  from  the  Hebrew  in  which 

case  its  meaning  would  be  44 the  Destroyer" 
(  =  Apollyon),  or  from  some  doubtful  Persian 
root.  The  description  of  this  daemon  in  ch.  in. 
agrees  with  the  New  Testament  term  of  ^un- 
clean spirit;"  and  the  fanciful  account  of  hi* 
baleful  influence  over  Sara  (Tobit  vi.  13, 14)maT 
have  arisen  from  the  Jewish  legends  coBtrroinr 
the  44  love6  of  the  angels,"  based  upon  Geti.  vi.  2. 
The  power  of  the  evil  spirit  is  subdued  bv 
a  charm  revealed  by  the  good  Angel  Raphael. 
The  evil  spirit  Hies  to  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt 
and  is  there  bound  by  the  Angel  (viii.  3). 
Desolate  places  were  tenanted  according  t  • 
Jewish  views  of  demonology  by  evil  spirits  (cp. 
Matt.  xii.  43).  The  punishment  of  banish- 
ment from  the  country  should  be  compared  witn 
the  words  of  St.  Mark  v.  10,  44  they  besonehr 
Him  much  that  He  would  not  send  them  awrr 
out  of  the  country  ; "  and  that  of  44  bindine  " 
with  the  words  of  Rev.  xx.  2,  44  he  laid  hold  m 
the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  and  bound  him  » 
thousand  years." 

The  personal  spirit  of  evil  is  rarely  alluded  l< 
in  the  apocryphal  books.  The  name  "of  44  Satan  " 
occurs  in  Ecclus.  xxi.  27  (4v  r$  Ktxrao*<rtci 
£<7cJ8t}  rby  vvrayav^  avrbs  Karaparai  r^v  iavrox 
y^X^)*  but  the  context  is  thought  by  some  t 
leave  it  uncertain  whether  44  the  spirit  of  evU  " 
or  a  man's  individual  adversary  (cf.  Addititc< 
to  Esther,  &  JidfloAoi,  vii.  4)  is  intended.  Ta< 
former  view  (cp.  Speaker's  Comm.  in  Ickt  ) 
seems   preferable  for  the   following  rea>oc^ 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  word  <raravas  appesis 
nowhere  else  in  the  apocryphal  writings  favour* 
the  view  that  it  occurs  here  as  a  proper  nann. 

(2)  In  the  LXX.  Version  of  the  O.  T.  tfc> 
word  trarayas  does  not  occur,  but  the  word  carxr 
is  found  three  times  in  one  chapter  (1  K.  xi.  14. 
23,  25)  for  a  human  adversary,  but  without 
the  article.  In  the  New  Testament  the  wtrJ 
occurs  some  thirty-five  times  (twenty-sew 
times  with  the  article)  in  the  sense  of  i 
spiritual  adversary.  (3)  It  was  the  natnnJ 
transliteration  of  fbUTt,  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  i 
personal  Spirit  of  Evil  had  become  established. 
Wc  are  therefore  inclined  to  translate  tbf 
word  in  this  its  nsual  sense,  and  to  coroparr 
the  whole  passage,  which  is  somewhat  obseon1. 
with  our  Lord's  words  recorded  in  John  viii.  44. 
Another  passage  (Wisd.  ii.  24)  repeat*  th< 
Rabbinical  belief  that  death  entered  into  thf 
world  through  the  envy  of  the  devil  (pfrir« 
Bia$6\ov).  Again,  in  4  Mace,  xviii.  8,  the  F.n! 
One  is  spoken  of  as  "the  pestilent  serpent  of 
deceit  "  (Kvut&v  irdrnt  tyis  ;  cp.  Apoc.  xx.  -I 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  th< 
general  tone  of  the  allusions  to  angelic  hrinj* 
in  2  and  3  Maccabees,  Tobit,  and  the  Addition* 
to  Daniel,  seems  to  presuppose  that  they  werv 
of  bodily  shape  and  of  material  substance. 

(iv.)  Creation  and  man's  nature.  The  work  oi 
Creation,  according  to  the  Palestinian  b»wks  cf 
the  Apocrypha,  is  a  creation  of  the  whole  un»- 
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verse  oat  of  nothing  by  the  absolute  power  of 
The  Genesis  account  is  distinctly  affirmed 
ia  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  xvi.  24-27,  xvii.  1, 
xviii.  1  (the  words  of  which,  (mat  rk  ndyra 
Koiri;,  do  not  support  the  theory  of  simul- 
taneity in  the  work  of  Creation ;  cp.  Speaker's 
Gnun.  in  loco) ;  in  Wisdom  iL  23  ;  and  in  2  Esd. 
in.  4-6,  vi.  38. 

in  the  Alexandrine  books  two  passages  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  hare  received  more 
«p«isl  attention.  In  2  Mace.  vii.  28  where  we 
read,  44  God  made  them  (i.e.  heaven  and  earth) 
"f  things  that  were  not"  oIk  Zvtuv  i*oii\<r*v 
drri  6  9<6s\  we  should  probably  adopt  the 
variant  reading  supported  by  good  authorities 
(ovk  i£  firr»K,  >ISS.),  and  compare  for  the  trans- 
position of  the  negative  the  well-known  passage 
m  Heb.  xL  3.  It  is  a  mistake  to  see  in  these 
word*  an  allusion  to  the  Platonic  terminology, 
which  spoke  of  "  the  things  that  are  not "  (va 
mt?  bwra)  as  the  matter  out  of  which  the  universe 
was  formed. 

The  case  U  different  with  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, the  writer  of  which  was  deeply  imbued 
with  Hellenic  thought.  In  xi.  17  {rj  xavro- 
tvrafu&t  (Tov  x*^P  •  •  m  arfiraira  Toy  k6<t}ao»  4% 
auoppov  SKiis)  the  world  is  stated  to  have 
bet-n  formed  out  of  u  formless  matter ; "  and 
although  thbi  expression  may  require  some 
modification  in  the  light  of  other  passages  in 
the  s.ime  Book  (ix.  1 ;  xii.  9),  it  is  best  under- 
stood as  a  fusion  of  the  description  contained  in 
Genesis  (i.  2)  with  the  Platonic  belief  in  the 
eternity  of  matter  expressed  in  technical  lan- 
?ni£e  (cp.  Speaker* $  Comm.  in  loco). 

4>o  far  as  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil  is 
fc'oched  upon,  the  views  expressed  in  the  apo- 
cryphal writings  seem  to  follow  the  Genesis 

-  count  of  the  Fall.  Thus  in  Ecclus.  xxv.  24 
n>  rind  the  words,  "  Of  the  woman  came  the 
U-^oniiiK  «>f  9'n»  aQd  through  her  we  all  die ;  " 
and  in  Wi-d.  ii.  24,  "  through  envy  of  the  devil 

-  aiae  deata  into  the  world."  The  writer  of  the 
iatter  book  seems  to  accept  the  theory  of  the 
pre-existent  state  of  souls  (viii.  19),  and  regards 
\:\t  soul  alone  as  the  real  man  to  whose  true 
•it-relopment  the  body  acts  as  a  clog  and  a 
run  trance  (i.  4,  viii.  20,  ix.  15 ;  cp.  the  Essenes, 
Ueph.  Bell.  JnJ.  ii.  8,  §  11),  but  he  nowhere, 
!:»♦.'  Philo,  speaks  of  matter  as  inherently  evil. 
The  primeval  condition  of  man  before  the  fall 
—"the  image  of  God's  being" — is  described  in 
•-  Me  and  striking  words  (ii.  23),  which  imply 
'.r,t  the  result  of  the  fall  is  the  loss  of  the 
rmag*  of  God.  God  did  not  create  death ;  He 
<r»ated  all  thing3  that  they  might  exist  (i.  13). 

Han's  freedom  of  will  is  stated  in  most  un- 
realised terms  in  Ecclus.  xv.  11-20  (see  espe- 
r  illy  r.  14),  "He  Himself  made  man  from  the 
i  rinaiug  and  left  him  to  his  free  choice  (tufrqKtv 
•  -r#r  cV  X"{*  SuiBovXlov  ainov);  if  thou  wilt, 
t>  shalt  keep  the  commandments;  and  to  act 
*i:a  fidelity  is  matter  of  liking.  He  set  before 
th-e  fire  and  water.  Thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
tay  band,  wherever  thou  wilt  (o5  iky  fle'Xijj). 
f>'ore  men  is  the  life  and  the  death,  and 
rhicherer  he  liketh  shall  be  given  him  (*al  ft 
4z?  tv^otchtTti,  &o(Hi<r*rcu  atnf)."  The  possession 
i"  free-will  (SiaQovklov)  is  described  among 
'1  i's  gifts  to  mankind  (xvii.  6) ;  virtue  and 
a  ppiness  are  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  the  | 
lowers  of  will  or  choice.    This  testimony  de-  | 


mands  the  more  careful  attention,  when  reviewed 
by  the  side  of  passages  in  the  same  Book  in 
which  good  and  evil  are,  as  it  were,  set  over 
against  each  other  by  the  rigid  predetermination 
of  God:  r.,j.  xxxvi.  =  xxxiii.  A.V.  13-15;  xlii. 
24.  Anotber  parage,  which  appears  in  the 
A.  V.  as  xi.  10  (wAdvri  koI  <tk6tos  afxapruXott 
ffwtKTKrrai),  "error  and  darkness  have  been 
created  together  with  sinners,"  is  omitted  in 
the  best  text  and  is  probably  a  gloss. 

According  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  man  enters 
upon  life  free  from  disposition  to  sin,  with  his 
moral  nature  a  "  tabula  rasa."  The  writer 
describes  his  own  soul  as  being  good  and  his 
body  undefiled  (tyvxb  &ya6ii,  eitfia  afkiavrov), 
but  he  admits  that  wisdom — the  fountain  of 
Divine  life — came  not  to  him  naturally  ;  she 
could  be  procured  only  through  prayer,  44  with 
his  whole  heart "  (viii.  20,  21).  A  doctrine  of 
predestination  of  Israel's  foes  to  sin  and  evil 
rinds  support  in  Wisd.  xii.  11. 

The  doctrine  of  "  original  sin "  is  nowhere 
definitely  stated  except  in  2  Esd.  iii.  21,  22,  26 ; 
iv.  30;  vii.  46-53;  though  it  may  be  held  that 
the  expression  in  Wisd.  i.  4  (awfia  afiapr'tai 
ttaraxptti)  embodies  the  same  idea. 

We  do  not  find  any  very  exalted  moral 
standard  in  the  Apocrypha.  There  is  little 
conception  of  sin  beyond  the  infringement  of 
an  actual  law,  and  little  conception  of  virtue 
beyond  the  outward  rectitude  of  legalism. 
Virtues  and  vices  are  classified  according  as  the 
former  are  more  profitable,  the  latter  more 
harmful  to  society  (Ecclus.  xviii.  20;  Wisd. 
viii.  7).  Account  is  taken  of  actions,  not  of 
motives.  A  material  view  of  life  runs  through 
all  the  Books ;  virtue  will  bring  its  own  reward, 
vice  its  own  punishment  on  earth  ;  the  individual 
lives  and  dies  to  himself.  As  a  rule,  too,  the 
recompense  spoken  of  is  a  material  one  to  be 
meted  out  on  earth ;  earthly  prudence  is  made 
the  basis  of  morality.  In  some  exceptional 
passages  (e.g.  Tob.  xiii.  14;  Wisd.  i.  15,  iii.  1, 
vi.  18;  Ecclus.  iii.  18;  Baruch  v.  2),  the 
reward  is  that  which  is  granted  in  the  spiritual 
life;  and  a  higher  demand  is  made  upon  the 
exercise  of  faith.  But  we  find,  on  the  whole, 
few  traces  of  thought  in  which  approach  is  made 
to  the  loftiest  standards  of  human  morality, 
such  as  is  presented  in  the  description  of  44  the 
just  man  "  (Wisd.  ii.). 

The  judgment  to  be.  passed  upon  men  is  a 
judgment  according  to  works  (Ecclus.  xvi.  12, 
14).  A  man's  own  deeds  can  justify  him  beforo 
God:  his  sins  are  forgiven  for  the  honour  which 
he  pays  to  his  parents  (Ecclus.  iii.  3,  14);  for 
his  almsdeeds  (Ecclus.  iii.  30,  xxix.  12 ;  Tob.  iv. 
10,  xii.  9,  xiv.).  The  martyr'!,  sufferings  on 
earth  will  receive  their  recompense  in  the  world 
to  come  (2  Mace.  vii.  2,  11,  14).  By  the  meri- 
toriousness  of  good  works  a  man  not  only  lays 
up  treasure  for  himself  (Ecclus.  iii.  4),  but  may 
even  benefit  the  future  condition  of  the  departed 
(2  Mace.  xii.  44). 

The  less  attractive  aspect  of  Judaism  fre- 
quently obtrudes  itself.  Even  the  most  Hel- 
lenic book  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  speaks  of  the  jews  as  44  the  sons 
of  God,"  "undefiled  seed,"  44holv  people  and 
blameless  seed,"  &c.  (c.  h  Wisd.  ix.  4-7  ;  x.  15 ; 
xii.  19;  xv.  2;  xviii.  1).  The  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees   breathes  a  spirit  of  vehemently 
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patriotic  hatred  against  the  foes  of  Israel  (cp. 
iv.  1-19;  v.  9;  viii.  34-36;  ix.  8-13;  xii.  35 ; 
xiii.  4;  xiv.  27;  xv.  37).  The  morality  of  t ho 
Book  of  Judith  could  only  be  defended  by  a 
parallel  with  the  deed  of  Jael ;  her  very  deceit 
is  described  as  piety  (ix.  13;  xi.  5-8).  An 
austerity  destined  to  be  dispelled  by  the  New 
Covenant  appears  even  in  the  best  apocryphal 
writings.  Thus  charity  should  not  be  shown  to 
the  sinner  (Ecclus.  xii.  3-7 ;  Tob.  iv.  17);  the 
harshest  treatment  is  recommended  ns  the  best 
training  for  children  (Ecclus.  xxx.  9-12);  tho 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  wicked  is  extended 
to  the  wives  and  children  (Kcclus.  xl.  15;  Wisd. 
iii.  12,  13);  the  ferocity  of  the  patriarch  Simeon 
is  applauded  (Judith  ix.  2). 

(v.)  In  their  representation  of  personal  and 
national  religion  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  Jewish 
religion  was  impersonated  by  the  scribe  more 
truly  than  by  the  priest.  The  daily  actions  of 
the  layman  no  less  than  the  functions  of  the 
priest  were  regulated  by  rule.  Legalism  had 
invaded  every  relation  of  life. 

The  Book  of  Tobit,  which  presents  so  attrac- 
tive a  picture  of  family  relations,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  three  elements  of  the  devout  life — 
prayer,  fasting,  alms  (xii.  8),  destined  to  re- 
ceive our  Lord's  exposition  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Matt.  vi.  1-18). 

Prayer  occupies  a  most  prominent  part  in 
the  religious  duties  of  the  people.  In  every 
Book  of  the  Apocrypha  its  necessity  and  efficacy 
are  illustrated  (e.g.   1   Esd.  viii.  53,  75-90 ; 

2  Esd.  vii.  36-41  ;  Additions  to  Esth.  iv.  16  ; 
Tob.  xii.  8,  15,  xiii. ;  Judith  ix.,  xvi.  1-17; 
Wisd.  ix.,  xviii.  21 ;  Ecclus.  xxxii.  =  xxxv.  A.  V. 
13-17;  The  Prayer  of  Asanas;  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Children ;  The  Prayer  of  Manasses ; 
1  Mace.  vii.  37,  xi.  71;  2  Mace.  x.  16,  25; 

3  Mace.  vi.  1-15;  Bar.  ii.  14,  iii.  1-8).  In 
times  of  tyranny  and  oppression  it  was  the  only 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  poor  and  defenceless 
(Ecclus.  iv.  6;  xxi.  5;  xxxii.  13-17). 

In  two  passages  wo  have  an  allusion  to  the 
"places  of  prayer"  (r&irot  *poa«i/xf)0>  or 
"prayer"  (irpoirtvx'k,  proscucha),  where  the 
Jews  used  to  assemble  for  their  devotions. 
In  1  Mace.  iii.  46,  Mizpah  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  in  old  time  a  place  of  resort  for 
purposes  of  prayer;  in  3  Mace.  vii.  20,  the 
thankful  Jews  are  said  to  have  built  a  "pro- 
scucha "  by  the  side  of  a  monument  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  commemorate  their 
preservation.  "  Hallelujah  "  (aAAqXofra)  is  the 
cry  of  public  thanksgiving  (Tob.  xiii.  18;  3 
Mace.  vii.  13).  The  res|>ouse  of  the  people  in 
public  praver,  "  Amen,"  is  noticed  in  Tob.  viii. 
8  ;  1  Esd.'  ix.  47 ;  3  Mace.  vii.  23 ;  4  Mace, 
xviii.  23:  cp.  Judith  xiii.  20,  xv.  10. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  fasting.  The 
Apocrypha  shows  how  prevalent  and  important  an 
element  of  religious  life  this  custom  had  become. 
The  Book  of  Tobit  ranks  fasting  with  praver  (xii. 
8).  Of  Judith  we  are  told,  "  She  fasted"  all  the 
days  of  her  widowhood,  save  on  eves  of  sabbaths 
and  sabbaths,  and  eves  of  new  moons  and  new 
moons,  and  feasts  and  festival  days  of  the  house 
of*  Israel  "  (Jud.  viii.  6).  Fasting  is  ofteu  men- 
tioned as  accompanying  special  supplication 
(1  Esd.  viii.  50,  ix.  2 ;  2  Mace.  xiii.  12  ;  Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  26;  2  Esd.  vi.  31,  35;  Baruch  i.  5; 


Judith  iv.  13).  The  view  that  fasting  wa* 
something  meritorious  in  itself  is  asserted  iu 
the  passage  Tob.  xii.  8.  The  writer  of  Kcrlesi- 
asticus  however  protests  that  the  actrof  fisting 
without  moral  change  and  moral  abstinence 
was  a  hollow  unreality  (Ecclus.  xxxi.  =  xxxir. 
A.  V.  26),  and  by  his  protest  implies  the  pre- 
valence of  an  abuse  for  which  our  Lord  a  few 
generation*  later  rebuked  the  Pharisees  (Matt, 
vi.  1,  2,  16). 

Almsgiving  seems  to  have  held  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  of  fasting,  and  to  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  peril  of  perversion.  The 
Book  of  Tobit,  which  abounds  with  allusions  to 
it  (e.g.  i.  3,  16  ;  iv.  7,  8),  makes  use  of  the  most 
exaggerated  expressions  in  its  commendation. 
It  "  saves  from  death  ;  "  M  it  purges  away  every 
sin  ;  "  "  thev  who  practise  it  shall  be  filled  with 
life"  (xii.  8,  9;  xiv.  10).  The  same  view  of 
the  meritoriousness  of  almsgiving  appears  in 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  e.g.  "almspirin< 
maketh  atonement  for  sins"  (iii.  30).  **Shct 
up  alms  in  thy  storehouse,  and  it  shall  deliver 
thee  from  all  affliction  "  (xxix.  12).  "  Brethren 
and  help  are  against  time  of  trouble,  bat  altos 
deliver  more  than  both,"  xl.  24  (cp.  vii.  9, 1", 
32,  33;  xii.  3-5;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  17;  xxix.  e: 
xxxiv.  =  xxxi.  A.  V.  11;  xl.  17).  So  highly 
was  this  virtue  prized  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "  righteousness  "  (npTJf)  became  narrowed 
down  in  its  application  so  as  to  mean*4 alms- 
giving "  only.  An  early  hint  of  this  use  <-■( 
"righteousness"  (Sucaioavrn)  in  the  sense  « 
"  mercy,"  "  charity,"  may  be  seen  in  Tob.  ii.  H : 
Ecclus.  xliv.  10;  see  also  Daniel  iv.  27.  To? 
suggestion,  however,  that  "  righteousness  "  oc- 
cur* in  the  seuse  of  "  almsgiving,"  in  Wisdom 
viii.  7,  is  quite  untenable. 

The  importance  of  such  religions  duties  ere* 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  as  it  bearo*1 
evident  that  the  strict  observance  of  the  Tempi? 
ceremonial  was  impossible  for  the  multitudes  ct 
Jews  who  formed  the  Diaspora  (2  Mace  i.  '27 : 
Judith  v.  19)  and  lived  at  great  distances  troa 
Palestine,  "  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 
The  Book  of  Tobit  describes  how  a  Naphtalit? 
received  the  reward  of  a  religious  life  of  prv.tr 
and  almsgiving.  The  Book  of  Judith  shew* 
how  God  manifested  His  power  not  to  priest* 
and  elders  and  men  of  renown,  but  to  "> 
Simeonite  woman,  on  account  of  her  unwavering 
faith  and  her  life  of  fasting  and  prayer  a»i 
purity.  But,  although  the  moral  is  exalte! 
above  the  ceremonial  (Jud.  xvi.  16  ;  Ecclus.  jui. 
18-26),  the  Law  of  Moses  is  in  no  way  depre- 
ciated. Tobit  is  described  as  going  often  t> 
Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  bearing  the  necessary 
offerings  and  tenths,  a*  ordained  by  the  Law  <  t 
Moses  (i.  6,  7) ;  he  abstains  from  eating  tt  •.• 
bread  of  the  Gentiles  for  fear  of  pollution  (i.  1- 
Judith  too  is  most  scrupulous  lest  she  shouli 
contract  ceremonial  defilement  by  eating  anv- 
thing  unclean,  at  the  very  time  when  she  se«5* 
to  set  every  moral  restraint  at  defiance  in  erier 
to  compass  her  daring  purpose  (Judith  xii.  -)• 
The  dread  of  this  particular  source  of  ceremon"! 
defilement  is  the  sign  of  the  pious  Jew;  deith 
or  starvation  is  preferred  to  it  (see  Jud.  xi. 
xii.  2  ;  1  Mace.  i.  63  ;  2  Mace.  v.  27 :  ar\arf\- 
vi<Tfi6\y  2  Mace.  vi.  7,  8,  21,  vii.  41 ;  and  fuaf 
(paryla,  4  Mace.  v.  26,  vi.  19,  &c :  cp.  Daniel  i.). 
The  same  spirit  of  legalism  animated  the  most 
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«dent  anJ  religious  minded  of  the  race,  who 
were  termed  As»ideans  or  "  1'uriUns  "  [tee  art. 
Assideans].  One  thousand  of  these  forerunners 
ct'  the  Pharisaic  {tarty  preferred  to  suffer  death 
rather  than  to  raise  a  hand  in  self-defence  upon 
the  Sabbath,  and  so  pollute  the  sacred  day 
(1  Mace  ii.  34-38).  The  regard  for  the  Sabbath 
iUj  appears  in  2  Mace.  vi.  6 ;  viii.  26  ;  xii.  38  ; 
lv.  2.  The  rite  of  circumcision  was  strictly 
by  pious  Jews  in  face  of  tierce  oppo- 
i  (1  Mace  i.  60,  61).  Proselytes  were  sub- 
jected to  it  (Jud.  xiv.  10).  The  Maccabean 
patriots  zealously  purified  the  Temple  and  re- 
stored its  sacrificial  system  (1  Mace.  iv.  36-56  '. 

The  two  didactic  books,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, emphasize  the  moral  aspect  of  religion. 
The  Book  of  Wisdom  practically  omits  all  refer- 
ence to  Levitical  worship  (except  xviii.  21-24); 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  from  its  eulogy 
si  Aaron  (xiv.  6-22)  and  of  Simon  the  Just  (1. 1- 
22)  is  by  some  supposed  to  hare  been  written 
by  one  of  the  priestly  caste,  only  once  or  twice 
elsewhere  touches  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
priesthood  (xxxvi.  22  =  17  A.  V.%  of  cere- 
monial worship  (rii.  29-31;  xiv.  11;  xxxi. 
=ixxiv.  A.  V.  18;  xxxii.  =  xxxv.  A.  V.  8),  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple  services  (xxir.  10, 11). 
The  true  sacrifice  is  the  keeping  of  the  Law  and 
righteousness  of  life  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  =  xxxv.  A.  V. 
1-12;  Wisd.  iii.  6>  The  glory  of  the  scribe 
(Ecclus.  x.  5;  xxxviii.  24;  xxxix.  1-11 ;  xliv.  4  : 
cf.  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  has  begun  to  eclipse  the  glory 
of  the  priest.  True  "  wisdom  "  in  both  Books  is 
identical  with  u  the  fear  of  God,"  and  "  the  fear 
«'f  God"  (referred  to  at  least  forty-four  times  in 
Ecclesiasticus)  with  the  teaching  of  the  Law 
(Ecclus.  xxiii.  27).  The  knowledge  of  it  is  the 
possession  of  the  wise  man.  It  is  bound  up  in 
proverbs  (Ecclus.  viii.  8 ;  xviii.  27,  28 ;  xxxix. 
2,  3  ;  xlvii.  17)  ;  it  belong*  to  the  "  mysteries  of 
God  "  (Wisd.  ii.  22  :  cf.  vi.  22) ;  it  is  hidden  in 
parables  which  the  sagacious  man  will  ponder 
well  (Ecclus.  iii.  27  =  29  A.  V.),  and  of  which 
the  discovery  is  laborious  (xiii.  25  =  26  A.  V.). 
At  the  foundation  of  all  life,  public  and  domestic, 
lie  the  Law  and  the  Commandments  of  God  (e.g. 
Ecclus.  ii.  16;  xxiv.  22—27;  xxxv.  =  xxxii. 
A.  V.  23  ;  xxxvi.  =  xxxiii.  A.  V.  2,  3  ;  xxxii.  = 
xxxv.  A.  V.  1;  xzxix.  1,  8;  xlii.  2;  xliv.  20; 
iIt.  5;  xlix.  4;  li.  19).  The  Law  of  Moses  was 
still  the  standard  of  Jewish  national  life  (1  Mace, 
i.  52  ;  ii.  27 ;  xiv.  14). 

Other  books  record  for  us  the  general  vene- 
ration for  the  service  of  the  national  sanctuary. 
The  safety  of  Jerusalem  and   the  Temple  is 
uppermost   in   Jewish  thought  (Jud.  iv.  2). 
Jerusalem  is  **  the  holy  city  "  (2  Mace.  ix.  14 ; 
Ecclus.  xxxiii.  18  =  xxxvi.  13  A.  V.).    The  war 
of  independence  was  waged  for  "  the  people  and 
the  sanctuary  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  58,  59).  Jerusalem 
is  spoken  of  as  the  place  where  all  the  tribes 
assemble  for  sacrifice  at  the  Feasts  (cp.  Tobit 
i.  4,  v.  13  ;  Judith  xvi.  18;  Bar.  i.  10).  The 
restitution  of  full  honour  to  Jerusalem  is  the 
prayer  of  the  Jew  in  captivity  (Bar.  v.  and 
Tobit  xiii.).    The  First  Book  of  Esdras  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple.     The  First  and  Second  Books  of  the 
Maccabees  abound  in  allusions  to  the  national 
importance  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levitical  worship,  the  dis- 
tinction between  clean  and  unclean,  the  obser- 
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vance  of  the  Sabbath,  &c.  (e.g.  1  Mace.  i.  44  47, 
62,  63;  iv.  37-60;  vii.  33,  36,  49.;  x.  34; 
xii.  1 1,  &c).  On  the  other  hand  the  memorable 
principle  that  God  chose  the  place  for  the  people, 
not  the  people  for  the  place,  is  stated  in  2  Mace, 
v.  19  (oAA*  ov  8iA  rbr  riwov  rb  Wroj  iAAa  8tA 
to  tffcVor  rbv  t&tov  6  Kvptos  i^«K4^ttro).  The 
conduct  of  the  apostate  high-priests  Jason  and 
Alcimus  and  the  Hellenizing  faction  created  a 
powerful  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  Mosaic 
worship  and  the  old  religious  customs.  The 
men  who  were  ready  to  renounce  their  country's 
God  and  worship,  abolish  the  ancient  rite  of 
circumcision  (1  Mace.  i.  11-15),  and  introduce 
the  shame  of  the  gymnasium  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Jerusalem,  were  denounced  as  apostates 
(1  Mace.  ii.  15;  2  Mace.  v.  8).  In  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees,  the  epithets  "  transgressors  " 
(mpdvopoi,  1  Mace.  i.  11,34;  x.  61;  xi.  21), 
"  lawless "  (aropoi,  ii.  44 ;  iii.  5,  6 ;  vii.  5 ; 
ix.  23,  58,  69;  xi.  25),  "impious"  (4<r*/8m, 
iii.  15;  vi.  21 ;  vii.  5;  ix.  25,  73)  are  regularly 
applied  to  the  Hellenizing  faction  and  their 
supporters. 

We  catch  glimpses  of  the  pre-eminent  authority 
of  the  high-priests  (Ecclus.  1.,  Simon  the  Just ; 

2  Mace.  xv.  12,  Onias),  as  well  as  of  the  harm 
they  could  do  their  country  by  a  betrayal  of 
their  trust  (e.g.  Jason  and  Alcimus,  1  and  2 
Mace).  They  were  assisted  by  a  Senate,  M  the 
Sanhedrin"  (ytpowrla,  Judith  iv.  8,  xi.  14,  xv. 
8 ;  1  Mace.  xii.  6 ;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27  ; 

3  Mace.  i.  8 :  cp.  wpiafivTtpot,  2  Mace.  xiii. 
13).  The  establishment  of  synagogues,  presided 
over  by  elders,  secured  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration (cp.  Judith  vi.  16,  and  the  Story  of 
Susanna). 

The  danger  of  idolatry  in  its  old  form  was  no 
longer  the  besetting  temptation  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  "  The  apostates  "  in  the  Maccabean 
age  desired  the  favour  of  the  Greeks,  not  the 
privilege  of  their  worship.  The  secret  of  their 
apostasy  lay  in  commercial,  social,  and  political, 
not  in  religious,  motives.  The  apocryphal 
writings  directed  against  idolatry  to  bring  it 
into  contempt  and  ridicule  (i.e.  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Jeremy  =  Baruch 
vi.)  seem  by  their  very  feebleness  to  indicate  that 
they  could  never  have  been  written  to  meet  any 
urgent  religious  crisis.  The  former  contains 
humorous  legends ;  the  latter  is  a  monotonous 
diatribe.  The  probability  that  in  Alexandria 
more  enticing  forms  of  idolatrous  worship  were 
presented  to  the  Jewish  populace,  may  account 
for  the  indignant  outburst  against  paganism 
which  distinguishes  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  (see  more  especially  chaps, 
xii.  to  xv.).  "  For  the  worshipping  of  idols  is 
the  beginning,  the  cause,  and  the  end  of  all 
evil,"  is  the  epitome  of  the  indictment  (xiv.  27)l 

One  more  point  under  this  head  deserves  at- 
tention, i.e.  the  veneration  of  the  Jews  for  their 
sacred  Books.  The  orders  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  destroy  and  burn  all  *'  the  Books  of  the  Law  " 
(to  fitfiKla  rod  y6fiov)  or  any  44  Book  of  the 
Covenant "  (fii&Klov  ouxtMfjrni)  that  might  be 
found  among  the  Jews  (see  1  Mace.  i.  56,  57). 
coupled  with  the  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the 
Hellenizers,  only  served  to  heighten  the  national 
devotion  to  the  Scriptures.  The  public  unrolling 
of  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  looked  on  as  a 
religious  ceremony  in  a  time  of  distress  (1  Mace. 
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iii.  48).  Tiie  possession  of  4i  the  holv  Books  '*  [ 
(ra  ayia  pi$Kla),  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  ! 
was  regarded  as  a  source  of  strengthening  and 
comfort  in  the  hour  of  danger  (1  Mace.  xii.  9; 
2  Mace.  xv.  9).  Another  passage  (2  Mace.  viii. 
23)  relates  that  Eleazar,  a  brother  of  Judas 
the  Maccabee,  was  appointed  '*  to  read  the 
holy  Book  "  (to  &yiov  &t&Kiov)  for  the  Jewish 
forces,  and  that  the  appointment  to  this  office 
was  esteemed  so  highly  as  to  be  recorded  side 
by  side  with  the  appointment  of  captains  to  the 
three  divisions  of  the  army  (cp.  the  title  of  Ezra, 
avayvucrris  v6fiuv  icvpiov,  1  Esd.  viii.  8,  19 ;  ix. 
39,  42,  48,  49). 

We  find  in  the  Apocrypha,  too,  the  first 
certain  intimations  of  the  final  stage  in  the  for-  | 
mation  of  the  O.  T.  Canon.    The  Prologue  to  1 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  refers  t<>  a  triple  , 
division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Law,  I 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings  (e.g.  8ia  rov  ! 
ySfiov  koI  rwv  xpoipTjrvy  koI  rotv  hot'  airrovt 
^KoKov6riK6rteyt  rov  v6fiov  Kal  rS>v  irpo<prfTa>v 
Kal  t&v  oAAmk  warplwv  fitfiKluv,  6  v6ftos  Kal  at  j 
■*po<pr}Tt7ai  Kal  ra  Kotwa  rwv  fitfi\ieav).    The  i 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (ii.  13)  is  supposed 
by  some  to  contain  a  genuine  tradition  as  to  the  ' 
formation  of  the   Canon   by   Nehemiah.     It  I 
describes  how  Nehemiah,  44  founding  a  library, 
gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings  and  the 
prophets  and  the  writings  of  David,  and  the 
epistles  of  the  Kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts," 
alluding  probably  to  the  work   of  collecting 
the  sacred  writings,  which  tradition  with  good 
reason  assigned  to  the  age  of  Nehemiah.  The 
same  epistle  (2  Mace.  ii.  14)  records  that  Judas 
Maccabaeus  made  a  similar  effort  to  collect  the 
sacred  writings  which  had  been  lost  or  scattered 
during  the  war  with  Syria.    The  legend  that,  1 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
burning  of  the  sacred  Books  by  the  Chaldeans,  : 
Ezra  was  endowed  with  Divine  power  to  restore  \ 
the  twenty-four  Canonical  Books  of  Scripture, 
besides  seventy  books  of  esoteric  learning,  is 
based  upon  2  Esd.  xiv. 

The  writers  of  the  apocryphal  books  fre- 
quently cite  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from 
the  LXX.  Version,  and  thus  supply  important  < 
indirect  evidence  as  to  the  date  both  of  the 
completion  of  the  Canon  and  of  the  Alexandrine 
Version.  Among  the  more  important]  of  these 
quotations  and  allusions  in  the  earlier  Books 
of  the  Apocrypha  are  Wisd.  iv.  10  =  Gen.  v.  24 
(LXX.);  Ecclus.  ii.  18  =  2  Sam.  xxiv.  14; 
Ecclus.  xvii.  17  =  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9  (LXX.); 
Ecclus.  xliv.  16  =  Gen.  v.  24  (LXX.);  1  Mace, 
vii.  17  =  Ps.  lxxix.  2,  3  (LXX.);  2  Mace, 
vii.  6  =  Deut.  xxxii.  36  (LXX.) ;  3  Mace, 
vi.  8  =  Jonah  ii.  1  (LXX.) ;  1  Mace.  i.  54 
cp.  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31  (LXX.).  The  story 
of  Daniel  is  referred  to  in  1  Mace.  ii.  59.  60 ; 
of  Esther,  in  2  Mace.  xv.  36.  The  words  of 
Amos  (viii.  10)  are  directly  cited  (?  from  LXX.) 
in  Tob.  ii.  6.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  26  appears  to  quote 
the  LXX.  of  Eccles.  x.  8,  though  it  is  possible 
that  both  passages  may  accidentally  present  the 
same  proverbial  expression  (cp.  Prov.  xxvi.  27) 
in  the  same  words. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  books  ' 
of  later  composition.    The  formation  of  3  and  ! 
4  Maccabees  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with 
one  or  both  of  the  earlier  volumes ;  a  remark-  | 


able  correspondence  of  ideas  may  be  seen  in 
2  Mace.  ii.  2  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah ;  the 
words  of  3  Mace.  vi.  6  recall  the  Greek  of  The 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  v.  27. 

(vi.)  The  subject  of  eschatology  acquired  in- 
creasing importance  as  the  {political  indepen- 
dence of  the  people  declined.  More  definitely 
referred  to  in  the  Apocrypha  than  in  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  O.  T.,  it  engrosses  thf 
main  portion  of  the  apocalyptic  literature  com- 
posed at  the  time  of,  or  shortly  after,  the 
nation's  overthrow  by  Titus. 

Before  "  the  last  things  "  the  "  full  measure 
of  time  "  is  to  be  fulfilled,  Tob.  xiv.  5  (Iks  rai 
XpoVov  oib  av  wAijpwflp  i  XP^P0S  r**  Katpif). 
But  the  knowledge  of  it  is  hidden  from  the  sons 
of  men  (2  Esd.  vi.  10 ;  xiii.  52).  The  woes— 
the  sign  of  the  Messiah's  coming — are  described 
(2  Esd.  ii.  27  ;  xv.  5,  24).  Elijah  was  to  bt  the 
forerunner  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1U).  The  glorioui 
renovation  of  Israel  is  pictured  in  Judith  xvL  Ib- 
17 ;  Ecclus.  1.  23,  24 ;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
scattered  tribes  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  a  » 
frequent  theme  of  patriotic  prayer  (Tob.  xui. 

10,  xiv.  5;  Baruch  ii.  34,  iv.  37,  v.  5 ;  2  Msec 

11.  18;  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  11  =  xxxvi.  A.  V.  11; 
xxxvi.  16-22  =  11-17  A.  V.). 

How  material  a  conception  this  national  hopi 
must  have  been,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  thf 
possibility  of  a  future  state  is  nowhere  reahiti 
in  the  books  of  Palestinian  origin.  "  Hades"  ia 
these  books  is  merelv  a  vague  region  of  death 
(Ecclus.  ix.  12;  xiv.  12,  16;  xvii.  22;  xxi.  10: 
xxviii.  21;  xli.  4  ;  xlviii.  5  ;  li.  5 ;— Bar.  ii  17 ; 
iii.  11,  19).  There  is  no  thought  of  a  fuSr 
life  in  the  Books  of  Baruch  and  Judith,  unle* 
the  title  of  44  Eternal  "  applied  to  the  Almighty 
be  deemed  an  exception  (Baruch).  In  the  Pir*t 
Book  of  Maccabees  there  is  no  allnsion  to  th- 
condition  after  death ;  and  the  reference  to  it 
which  some  have  found  in  44  an  eternal  name  " 
(6v0fia  alwviov,  ii.  51;  vi  44;  xiii.  29), 
eternal  priesthood  "  (Upwcvvr)  alwvia,  ii.  54)— 
phrases  based  on  O.  T.  language— is  not  strictly 
relevant.  In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  we  hare 
an  allusion  to  44  eternal  joy  "  (<wppo<rvn)  aiimf, 

ii.  9),  but,  in  the  face  of  such  passages  as  xvii. 
22-26,  xli.  4,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
writer  was  acquainted  with  a  positive  doctrine 
of  immortality.  The  passage  in  xlviii.  11  which 
appears  in  the  A.  V.,  44  Blessed  are  they  that 
saw  Thee  and  slept  in  love  "  (iv  ayvrhati  «• 
KoifjiTjutvot),  is  due  to  a  corruption  in  the  text. 
The  right  reading  gives  us  41  and  are  adorvl 
with  love  "  (iv  ayarfiati  K*KO<rnripivoi\  which 
seems  to  have  been  altered  in  later  time*  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kesurrection. 
The  circumstances  of  death  are  the  test  of  lit* 
(Ecclus.  xi.  23-26)  ;  44  the  last  things  "  (eVreTa) 
of  a  man  are  his  departure  from  earth  (ii.  3 ; 

iii.  24;  vi.  27;  vii.  36;  xiv.  7;  xxi.  10: 
xxviii.  6  ;  xxx.  1 ;  xxxviii.  20 ;  xlviii.  24). 

In  Alexandria  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  naturally  accompanied  the  yie* 
which  regarded  death  as  the  soul's  release  from 
the  prison-house  of  the  flesh.  The  Book  •>;' 
Wisdom  asserts  the  immortality  of  man  (i:. 
23;  iii.  4;  v.  15;  vi.  20;  viii.  13,  17);  and 
although  it  is  stated  that  4>  to  know  the  power 
of  God  is  the  root  of  immortality  "  (xv.  3\  the 
Book  does  not  deny,  as  some  have  maintained, 
the  future  existence  of  the  wicked.    The  denial 
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of  immortality  is  part  of  the  presumptuous 
utterance  of  the  ungodly  (ii.  1-5).  The  future 
life  of  the  righteous  is  pictured  in  several 
[nsuge*  (iii.  7,  14 ;  iv.  2,  &c ;  v.  15,  &c). 
But  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  does  not,  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  include 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  shows,  however, 
how  strongly  the  thought  of  the  resurrection 
mi  fastened  itself  into  the  minds  of  some  among 
the  Jews  (vii.  9);  **  the  King  of  the  world  will 
niie  us  up.  who  have  died  for  His  laws,  unto  an 
eternal  renewal  of  life"  (cir  aldviov  ivafi'toxriv 
cp.  vii.  11,  14,  36;  xiv.  46).  It  even 
citc  rix  to  prayers  and  offerings  for  the  dead 
that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven.  The  famous 
passage  illustrating  this  application  of  the 
Jortnne  relates  how  Judas  Maccabeus  sent  2000 
drachms  "to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin-offering, 
dojag  therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he 
»u  mindful  of  the  resurrection.  For  if  he  had 
nut  hoptd  that  they  that  were  slain  should 
have  risen  again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and 
vain  to  pray  for  the  dead  . . .  Whereupon  he 
made  a  reconciliation  for  the  dead,  that  they 
might  be  delivered  from  sin  "  (xii.  43-45).  At 
tint  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  seems  to  have  been  limited  only  to 
the  Jewish  race,  and  is  directly  denied  in  the 
case  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  persecutor  of 
the  nation  (vii.  36,  37).  The  Fourth  Book  of 
Maccabees  constantly  refers  in  very  concrete 
terms  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  happiness  and 
of  eternal  punishment. 

The  Final  Judgment  appears  as  an  earthly 
nutation  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  and  the  ven- 
geance exacted  upon  the  wicked  is  described  under 
tfi*  imagery  of  u  the  fire  and  the  worm"  (Judith 
xvi.  17;  cp.  Ecclus.  vii.  17).  In  the  Book 
•>f  Wisdom  the  day  of  judgment  is  probably 
implied  in  the  expressions  iv  Kcup$  i-wurKowrjs 
airrinr  (iii.  7),  iv  7>M«P?  9iayvu<r*«ts  (iii.  18), 
iv  rvkkoyiffuy  kixaprJindretv  utrr&v  (iv.  20). 
The  future  condition  of  the  wicked  is  described 
a<  hopeless  (iii.  18;  r.  14),  "full  of  suffering" 
(nr.  19),  "enveloped  in  darkness"  (xvii.  20: 
<p.  Bar.  vi.  71  ;  Tob.  iv.  10).  The  eternal 
I'UnUhment  of  the  lost  is  reiterated  with  terrible 
vehemence  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees 
(ii.  9;  x.  11,  15;  xii.  12  ;  xiii.  14;  xviii.  5,  22). 

The  Second  Book  of  Esdras  foretells  that,  after 
•rn  Messiah  had  reigned  for  400  years,  both  he 
ir.i  all  living  flesh  should  die  ;  that  then  the 
-Met  High  should  be  revealed  upon  the  throne 
'•i  judgment ;  that  the  lake  of  torment  should 
»f  pear  and  over  agninst  it  the  place  of  rest — the 
'Henna  and  the  Paradise  of  delight,  into  which 
tre  Hades  of  departed  spirits  should  be  divided 
«>ii.  29-42). 

V.  The  Text  of  the  Apocrypha. — The  books  of 
'b*  Apocrypha  have  been  preserved  to  us  mainly 
•Srrngh  the  preservation  of  the  Alexandrine 
V»niou  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Apocrypha  are,  therefore,  generally  MSS.  of 
'•>  LXX.,  and  are  very  considerable  in  number, 
fortunately  nearly  all  these  MSS.  are  cursives. 
,ri\r  nine  uncial  MSS.  are  known  to  contain  the 
Apocrypha  or  portions  of  it. 

(1)  Of  these  uncial  MSS.  by  far  the  most  iin- 
>rtan»  is  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (  =  11.  in  Holmes 
Parsons,  and  Fritzsche)  of  the  4th  century, 
*  i  ca  originally  contained  the  whole  of  the  Old 


nnd  New  Testaments.  It  has  preserved  to  us 
the  text  of  1  b>dr;u,  Wisdom,  Kcclesiasticus, 
Additions  to  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  Baruch  with 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Additions  to 
Daniel.    The  Books  of  Maccabees  are  wanting. 

(2)  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  (cent,  iv.)  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  (Cod.  Frederico-Augustanus)  at 
Leipzig  (  =  X.  in  Fritzsche),  whic  h  also  originally 
contained  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, has  the  Additions  to  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith, 
1  and  4  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

(3)  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  (cent,  v.)  at  the 
British  Museum  (=  III.  in  Holmes  and  Parsons, 
and  Fritzsche),  which  originally  contained  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  entire  Apocrypha,  i.e.  Baruch 
with  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Additions  to  Daniel, 
Additions  to  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  1  Esdras, 
1,  2,  3,  4  Maccabees,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

(4)  The  Codex  Ephrnemi  (cent,  v.)  at  Paris 
(  =  C  in  Fritzsche),  a  palimpsest,  in  the  Old 
Testament  contains  only  fragments  of  the 
poetical  books,  including  about  hnlf  of  Wisdom 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

(5)  The  Codex  Venetus  (cent,  ix.),  an  uncial 
MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice  (=  23 
in  Holmes  and  Parsons,  and  Fritzsche;  V.  in 
Lagarde),  has  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch 
with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Additions  to 
Daniel,  Tobit,  Judith,  1,  2,  and  3  Maccabees. 

(6)  The  Codex  Basiliano- Vaticanus,  2106 
(cent,  ix.)  at  the  Vatican  (  =  XI.  in  Holmes  and 
Parsons,  and  Fritzsche),  has  1  Esdras  (except 
viii.  1-5  and  ix.  2-55),  and  the  Additions  to 
Esther. 

(7)  The  Codex  Marchalianus  (Vaticanus,  2125 ; 
cent.  vii.  =  XII.  in  Holmes  and  Parsons,  and 
Fritzsche)  has  Baruch  with  Epistle  of  Jeremiah, 
and  Additions  to  Daniel. 

(8)  The  Codex  Cryptoferratensis  (cent.  viii.X  a 
palimpsest,  edited  by  Jos.  Cozza  at  Rome,  1867, 
has  fragments  of  Baruch  with  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah and  the  Additions  to  Daniel. 

(9)  Another  uncial  MS.  (cent.  vii.  ?)  at  St. 
Petersburg,  discovered  by  Tischendorf,  not  yet 
collated,  contains  fragments  of  Wisdom  and 
Ecclesiasticus. 

The  extant  cursive  MSS.  have  preserved  to  us 
great  varieties  of  text,  the  discussion  of  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  articles  upon  the  separate 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  and  to  the  article  Sep- 
tc  agist. 

One  point  of  interest  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  recent  researches  deserves  to  be 
noticed  here.  Field  (Prolegg.  in  Hcxapla  Ori- 
gin's, pp.  lxxxvii.,  lxxxviii.,  1875)  has  pointed 
out  that  certain  cursives  and  the  texts  used  by 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  represent  the  revision 
of  the  LXX.  Version  by  Lucian  of  Antioch.  It 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  far  traces  of 
such  a  revision  can  be  found  in  the  Apocrypha. 
But  it  may  be  useful  to  note  thnt  of  the  MSS. 
which  Field  has  thus  identified,  the  following 
contain  portions  of  the  apocryphal  Books : — 

19  =  Cod.  Bibl.  Chlfc.  Rome  (cent,  x.)  contains  1  KsdrM 
il.  16-lx.  36,  the  Additions  to  Esther,  Juditb.  1. 
2,  3  Maccabees. 

22  =  Brit.  Mus.  (cent,  xi.)  contains  Baruch. 

36  =  Cod.  Vat.  No.  347  (cent.  xllU.  4H  -  Cod.  Vat. 
1794  (cent.  xi.).  51  =  Cod.  M'dic.  Lib.  (cent.  xl.\ 
90  =  Cod.  Blbl.  Laurent,  (cent.  Ix.).  147=0*1.  Uodi. 
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Oxf.  (cent,  xiil.),  233  =  Cod.  Vat.  No.  2067  (c<  nt. 
xil.)  conuln  Baruch  with  Ep.  of  Jeremiah  and 
Additions  to  Daniel. 
62  =  Cod.  Oxf.  (cent,  xiii.)  contains  Baruch  with  Ep. 

of  Jeremiah,  Additions  to  Daniel,  1, 2,  3  Maccabees. 
93  =  Cod.  Arundel,  Brit.  Mas.,  contains  Esdras,  Addi- 
tions to  Esther,  1,  2,  3  Maccabees. 

108=  Cod.  Vat.  No.  330  (cent,  xv.)  contains  Esdras, 
Additions  to  Esther,  Judith.  Tobit. 

308  =  Cod.  Vindob.  contains  Ecclesiasticus. 

Versions. — For  more  detailed  information  upon 
these  versions,  consult  the  articles  Versions 
(Ancient)  and  Vui>a.vrE. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Latin  translators,  the 
work  of  Jerome  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Old  Iuttin  Version.  It  is  well  known 
that  Jerome's  celebrated  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  based  upon  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  concerned 
with  books  which  were  not  extant  in  Hebrew. 
He  consented,  however,  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  two  bishops,  Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  to 
undertake  the  revision  of  two  apocryphal  books, 
Tobit  and  Judith  (see  Hieron.  Prdefat.  in  vers, 
libri  Tub.,  in  vers,  libri  Judith),  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  extant  in  Chaldee.  The  work 
was  executed  hastily  and  carelessly.  Upon  his 
version  of  Judith  he  speut  one  night  (huic 
tindrn  lucubratiunculam  dcdi),  and  treated  Tobit 
in  the  same  pet functory  way  (unius  did  lahorem 
arripui).  The  text  ahows  strange  and  arbitrary 
variations,  for  which  the  Chaldee  can  hardly 
be  held  accountable.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
translate  literally  (non  ex  wrbo  vcrbuin  trans- 
ferens\  and  the  general  result  is  that  of  an 
unsatisfactory  paraphrase. 

Besides  the  Books  of  Judith  and  Tobit,  he 
introduced  into  his  version  a  rendering  of  the 
Greek  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  which  he 
took  care  to  distinguish  from  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  text  by  the  mark  of  an  obelisk 
("  obelo -i- id  est  veru  praenotavimus ").  The 
Additions  to  Esther  he  did  little  more  than 
paraphrase;  but,  in  his  rendering  of  the  Addi- 
tions to  Daniel,  he  followed  Theodotion's  Version, 
and  was  more  literal. 

The  Vulgate  Version  therefore  contains  four 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  (Tobit,  Judith,  Addi- 
tions to  Esther,  Additions  to  Daniel),  which  re- 
present Jerome's  work.  It  has  been  a  disputed 
point  whether  his  revision  is  to  be  traced  in 
any  other  books.  Jerome  himself  says  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Books  of  Solomon,  "  In  the  case 
of  the  Book  which  by  many  is  entitled  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  case  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  which  all  know  is  the  work  of  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Sirach,  I  have  withheld  my  pen, 
wishing  to  revise  for  you  the  canonical  "Scrip- 
tures only,"  which  seems  to  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt  that  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  were  left 
untouched  by  him;  and  if  these  two  Books 
were  excluded  from  his  project,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  paid  attention  to  the  other 
apocryphal  writings.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
explain  the  presence  of  a  double  Latin  text  in 
the  Books  of  1  Esdras,  Baruch,  and  1  an  1  2 
Maccabees,  not  by  Hicronymian  revision,  but  bv 
the  existence  of  various  (c.j.  African,  Italian, 
Gallicnu)  recensions  of  the  Old  Litin,  or  by 
renderings  of  variant  editions  of  the  LXX.  text 
(<•.</.  Hexaplar  and  Lucian). 

The  remaining  apocryphal  books  of  the  Latin 


Vulgate  Bible  belong  in  like  manner  to  a 
recension  of  the  Old  Latin  Version,  while  in 
most  cases  a  second  recension  earlier  or  later  of 
the  Old  Latin  Version  has  also  come  down  to 
us.  Thus  1  Esdras  is  preserved  not  only  by  the 
Vulgate,  but  also,  in  a  later  revision,  by  the 
Codex  Colbertinus,  3703;  Baruch  has  two- 
recensions  of  the  Old  Latin,  one  preserved  in  the 
Vulgate,  another  a  later  revision  edited  by 
Sabatier.  The  Vulgate  has  a  later  and  more 
polished  recension  of  the  earlier  Oid  Latin 
Version  of  1  Mace,  which  is  found  in  Codex 
Sangerroanensis  15.  An  earlier  recension  of 
2  Mace,  than  the  Vulgate  is  given  in  Codex 
Ambrosianus  E.  76. 

The  Book  of  Tobit  has  come  down  to  us  in 
two  recensions  of  the  Old  Latin  ;  a  rougher  and 
older  one  preserved  in  Codex  Ambrosianus  L  76, 
the  other  a  more  polished  revision  of  it  ta 
Vaticanus  7.  The  Book  of  Judith  is  preserved 
in  the  old  Version  in  five  MSS.  given  by  Sabatier. 
The  Additions  to  Esther  appear  in  Codex  Cor- 
beiensis,  and  show  a  marked  resemblance  t* 
the  Lucianic  revision  of  the  LXX.  given  by 
Codd.  19,  93*,  108b.  The  Additions  to  Daniel 
are  only  fragmentally  preserved  in  quotation* 
as  collected  by  Sabatier;  like  Jeromes  render- 
ing, they  are  based  upon  Theodotion's  Version. 

Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  are  preserved  in 
the  Vulgate  recension  of  the  Old  Latin. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Maccabees  do 
not  appear  in  the  Vulgate  Bible,  and  are  not 
extant  in  any  ancient  Latin  Version.  The 
Second  Book  of  Esdras  (not  extant  in  the 
Greek)  is  preserved  in  an  early  recension  of  the 
Old  Latin.  The  lacuna  in  the  text  of  Codd. 
Sangerroanensis,  Turicensis,  and  Dresdensi*  was 
happily  supplied  by  Bensly's  discovery  of  the 
missing  fragment  in  the  Amiens  Codex.  T*"> 
other  MSS.  have  since  confirmed  the  restoration 
of  the  text.  On  the  history  of  this  discovery, 
see  K.  L.  Bensly's  i4  Missing  Fragment." 

The  Syriac  translation  of  the  Ajwcrypha  ii 
also  extant  in  two  forms,  (1)  the  Peshitto  or 
Svriac  Vulgate,  (2)  the  Hexaplar. 

"(1)  The  Peshitto  Syriac  (given  in  Walton'* 
Polyglott,  and  Lagarde's  LVjt.  Vet.  Test.  Apoc. 
Syriacc)  contains  Wisdom,  the  Epistle  of  JereniT, 
Baruch,  Additions  to  Daniel,  Judith,  Eccle- 
siasticus, Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  2  Esdras,  1,  -. 
3,  4,  5  Mace.  (4  Mace,  being  the  history  cf 
Eleazar  and  Samona,  5  Mace,  the  so-called  6th 
Book  of  Josephus'  De  Bell.  Jud.). 

(2)  The  Hexaplar  Syriac,  or  Origen's  Hexa- 
plar Version  of  the  LXX.  translated  into 
Syriac,  is  of  the  highest  value  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  text.  The  greater  portion  is  pre- 
served in  the  Codex  Syro-Hexaplaris  Ambrosi- 
anus (C.  313  inf.;  cent,  viii.)  at  Milan,  which 
contains  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch.  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremy,  and  the  Additions  to  Daniel. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Version  included  also  1  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith. 
Additions  to  Esther,  1,  2,  3  Mace,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses. 

There  exist  also  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic 
Versions  based  upon  the  LXX.  of  which  the  full 
value  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  [See  art. 
Version.] 

Two  Hebrew  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Tobit 
were  edited  in  comparatively  recent  time*: 
that  of  Paul  Fagius,  Constantinople,  1317;  and 
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t»t  of  Sebastian  Miinstcr,  Basle.  1542.  The  old 
Caaldee  Version  of  Tobit,  edited  by  Neubnuer 
(Book  of  Tobit,  Oxf.  1878),  has  been  a  discovery 
«t  great  interest  and  importance. 

A  good  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  is  still  much  needed. 
Special  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  number 
d  interpolations  (particularly  in  Ecclesiasticus) 
which  hare  found  their  way  into  the  text,  and 
hx  the  rival  texts,  of  which  we  have  extant 
specimen*  in  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Addition* 
to  Either. 

Du  English  Version. — The  choice  of  books 
*imitted  into  the  Apocrypha  of  the  English 
Version  was  apparently  determined  by  the 
'oo tents  of  the  ordinary  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 
Hence  2  Etdras  was  included,  although  it  was 
sot  extant  in  the  Greek ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  3  Maccabees  was  excluded.  The  Prayer 
<>:'  Manasses,  omitted  by  Coverdale,  was  inserted 
m  Matthew's  Bible,  and,  though  again  omitted 
in  the  Genevan  Bible,  has  retained  its  place  in 
ail  the  authoritative  revisions.  The  plan  of 
translating  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Greek 
Version,  where  possible,  instead  of  from  the 
Vulgate,  was  first  adopted  in  the  Genevan 
Bible  (1560),  and  was  followed  in  the  subse- 
quent English  translations.  The  translators 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  depended 
r'<r  their  text  upon  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
ei*  (1517),  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  LXX. 
<151$X«nd  Junius'  Latin  translation  (which  he 
made  for  his  father-in-law  Tremellius,  1589). 
So  systematic  investigation  of  the  text  was 
node,  but  changes  of  reading  were  sporadically 
introduced.  Many  purely  Latin  readings  were 
permitted  to  remain. 

A  fresh  revision  of  the  Apocrypha  is  in 
<ourse  of  preparation,  as  part  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

VL  Literal urc. — For  editions  of  the  text  see 
under  art.  Septcaqixt.  The  most  useful 
separate  edition  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
•«  that  of  0.  F.  Fritzsche,  Libri  Apocryphi  Vcteris 
Tettamenti  Graecc  (Lipsiae,  1871),  whose  text  is 
followed  in  this  article;  but  unfortunately  the 
illation  of  the  Vatican  MS.  is  not  complete, 
•ud  the  readings  copied  from  Holmes  and  Parsons 
'■annot  always  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy,  while 
the  evidence  of  Versions  and  quotations  is  com- 
paratively speaking  neglected.  The  separate 
Hition  of  Ape  1  (Lips.  1837)  deserves  notice  as 
taring  been  the  most  serviceable  until  that  of 
FritiK-be  appeared. 

The  best  modern  commentary  upon  the  books 
*f  the  Apocrypha  is  Grimm  and  Fritxsche's 
tin/inch  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1851-1860),  con- 
taining a  minute  and  searching  investigation 
isto  almost  every  verse,  and  careful  prolegomena 
f>  each  Book.  In  English,  Bissell's  Apocrypha 
oj  the  Old  Testament,  in  Lange's  Commentaries 
<T.T.  Clark  k  Son,  Edinburgh),  which  is  largely 
'*iebted  to  the  German  work,  is  a  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  exegesis  of  the  books.  A  popular 
commentary  has  been  brought  out  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 
Older  Commentaries  are  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
Antwerp,  1664;  Grotius,  Paris,  1644;  Arnald, 
London,  1744.  An  edition  for  English  readers, 
<*ataining  all  "  the  additional  matter  found  in 
Vulgate  and  other  ancient  Versions,"  is 
•applied  by  ChurtotVs  Uncanonical  and  Apo- 


cryphal  Scriptures  (Whitaker :  London,  1884), 
wliich  also  contains  a  useful,  concise  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  collection,  and  to  the  several 
1  books.  Wahl's  Clavis  is  a  valuable  lexicon  to 
the  Apocrypha,  though  far  from  accurate  or 
complete;  Schleusner's  Lexicon  is  a  storehouse 
of  good  materials  for  the  language ;  Trommius's 
Concordance  is  indispensable,  but  sadly  defective. 
[  Winer's  (Srammar  of  X.  T.  Greek  (Moulton's 
edition)  is  also  of  great  service. 

The  substance  of  this  article  was  written 
some    time    before    the    appearance   of  the 
Speaker's  Commentary  on  "  The  Apocrypha" 
2  vols.  (Murray,  London,  1888).    Although  the 
\  treatment  of  the  various  books  is  somewhat 
unequal,  this  work  must  be  welcomed  as  bv 
1  far  the  most  important  investigation  of  the 
l  Apocrypha  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English 
!  language.    It  opens  with  a  masterly  "  General 
Introduction  "  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Salmon. 

Sohurer's  Geschichte  des  JUdischen  Volke*  in 
Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi  (Leipzig,  1886)  contains 
most  valuable  assistance  for  the  study  of  Jewish 
apocryphal  literature. 

Of  other  books  which  have  been  c  nsulted  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article,  the  following  require 
more  especial  notice : — 

Herzog-Plitt's  Real-Encyklopadie;  Hamburger's 
Real- Encyklopad.  fur  Bibel  U.  Talmud;  Smith's 
Bible  Diet.  (ed.  1);  Einleitungen,  by  Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt,  De  Wette-Schrader  (1871),  Bleek  (ed. 
Wcllhausen,  1886),  Kaulen;  Zoeckler's  Haml- 
buch;  Histories  of  Israel,  by  Ewald.Gratz,  Herz- 
feld.  Reus* ;  Hody,  De  Textibus ;  Wcstcott's  Hist, 
of  the  Canon,  History  of  the  English  Bible,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels ;  Charteris, 
Canonicity ;  Keuss,  History  of  the  Canon  ;  Words- 
worth, On  Inspiration  ;  Cosin,  On  the  Canon ;  Pri- 
deaux's  Connexion ;  Furst,  Kanon  d.  A.  T.,  1868 ; 
Bloch,  Studien  xur  Geschichte  der  Sammlung  der 
Althebr.  Lit.  1876;  NSldeke,  JUdtsche  Literatur, 
1878;  Hausrath,  A.  T.  ZeitgcschkhU ;  Druro- 
mond,  Jewish  Jfessiaft  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah;  Taylor,  Sayings 
of  the  Jewish  Fathers.  [H.  E.  R.j 

APOLL<yNIA  CAwoAA«^),a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  on 
their  way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis  to 
Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  the 
district  of  Mygdonia  (Pltu.  iv.  10,  s.  17),  and 
according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  was  distant 
30  Roman  miles  from  Amphipolis  nnd  37  Roman 
miles  from  Thessalouica  (Conybeare  nnd  Howson, 
The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  p.  340, 
4th  ed.).  In  other  authorities  (e.g.  the  Peutinger 
Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary)  there  is  a 
slight  difference.  The  city  is  to  be  placed 
somewhere  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  where  that  road 
crosses  from  the  gulf  of  the  Strymon  to  that  of 
Thessalonica,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. A  little  village,  Pollona,  south  of  Lake 
Bechik  (the  Bolbe  of  Aesch.  Pers.  490),  possibly 
perpetuates  the  ancient  name.  Others  prefer 
K/isali,  a  post  station  seven  hours  from  Saloniki. 
This  city  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
celebrated  Apollonia  in  Illyria.  See  Diet,  of 
Atw.  Geography  and  Murray's  Hdbk.  of  Greece, 
s.  n.  [F.] 

APOLUXNIUS  (' AwoAA«£rioj).  1.  The  son  of 
Thrasaeus,  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenice, 
under  Seleucus  IV.  Puilopator,  b.c.  187  sq., 
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a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  iv.  4),  who 
urged  the  king,  at  the  iustigation  of  Simon  the 
commander  (arparriy  6s)  of  the  Temple, to  plunder 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iii.  5  If.). 
The  writer  of  the  Declamation  ou  the  Maccabees, 
printed  -among  the  works  of  Josephus,  relates 
of  Apollouius  the  circumstances  which  are  com- 
monly referred  to  his  emissary  Heliodorus  (De 
Mace.  4 ;  cp.  2  Mace.  iii.  7  sq.). 

2.  An  ollicer  of  Antiochus  Epiphnnes,  governor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  3 ;  7,  §  I  ),  who 
led  out  a  large  force  agaiust  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain  B.C.  1Gb"  (1  Mace.  iii. 
10-12  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  7,  §  1).  He  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  was  chief  commissioner 
of  the  revenue  of  Judaea  (&pxu*  ^opoKoyias, 
1  Mace.  i.  29  ;  cp.  2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  spoiled 
Jerusalem,  taking  advantage  of  the  Sabbath 
(2  Mace.  v.  24-26),  and  occupied  a  fortified 
position  there  (B.C.  168  ;  1  Mace.  i.  30  sq.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (b.c. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  congratulate 
Ptolemaeus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned 
(2  Mace.  iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same 
name  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  which 
Antiochus  sent  to  Rome  (Liv.  xiii.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennaeus  (6  rov  Ttvvalov:  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  des alien  Ajioll. 

Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus 
V.  Eupator,  c.  B.C.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

5.  The  Daian  (A<£oj,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4, 
§  3,  i.e.  one  of  the  Dahae  or  l>ai,  a  people  of 
Sogdiana),  a  governor  of  Coele-Syria  {jhv  Svra 
M  k.  2.,  1  Mace.  x.  69)  under  Alexander  Balas, 
who  embraced  the  cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius 
Nicator,  and  was  appointed  by  him  to  a  chief 
command  (I  Mace.  /.  c.  KaW<m7(r*,  Vulg.  con- 
stituit  dwxiri).  If  he  were  the  same  as  the 
Apollonius  whom  Polybius  mentions  as  foster- 
brother  and  confidant  of  Demetrius  I.  (probably 
a  son  of  3,  Svoiy  inrapxoyroiy  &6*\<po7v,  M<Ac- 
dypov  ko\  Mtvtadtwi,  Polyb.  xxxi.  21,  §  2), 
hi.-,  conduct  is  easily  intelligible.  Apollonius 
raised  a  large  force  and  attacked  Jonathan,  the 
ally  of  Alexander,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
him  (B.C.  147)  near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x.  70  sq.). 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3  sq.)  represents  Apol- 
lonius as  the  general  of  Alexander  at  the  time 
of  his  defeat;  but  this  statement,  though  it  has 
found  advocates  (Wernsdorf,  de  jide  libr.  Mticc. 
p.  133,  yet  doubtfully),  appears  to  be  untenable 
on  iuternal  grounds.  Cp.  Grimm  and  Sfvakcr's 
Commentary  on  1  Mace.  x.  G9.  [li.  F.  W.] 

APOLLOPH'ANES  ('AToWo+drrit ;  Ap»l- 
lophtnca\  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(2  Mace.  x.  37).  [G.] 

APOLLOS  ('AwoAAwr,  shortened  form  of 
'AiroAAitfftos,  which  is  the  reading  of  Cod.  D, 
Acts  xviii.  24  ;  At*>llos). 

Setting  aside  as  an  open  question  the  conjecture 
that  A|n>llos  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
[Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the],  we  have  two  prin- 
cipal sources  of  information  concerning  him  : 
(1)  Acts  xviii.  24-28,  and  (2)  scattered  notices 
in  1  Cor.  From  the  former  we  learn  that  he 
was  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  who  came  to  Ephesus 
between  St.  Paul's  first  and  second  visits.  (For 
the  probable  influence  of  his  native  city  upon 
his  studio  and  faith,  see  Alexandria.)  He  is 
described  as  da^p  \6yios.    There  is  no  doubt 


that  in  later  Greek  (e.g.  Plutarch,  Pompeius,  51) 
this  word  meant  "  eloquent,"  but  the  earlier  ani 
more  frequent  sense  of  44  learned  "  is  fully  as 
suitable  in  this  instance.  He  had  already  bttn 
instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  began  at 
once  to  teach  the  things  concerning  Jesus  (so R.  V. ; 
'lrjffov,  not  Kvpiov,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  read- 
ing), so  that  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  his  teaching 
was  only  concerned  with  Messianic  hopes  which 
he  did  not  know  to  be  fulfilled.  But  he  knew  vol;, 
the  baptism  of  John.  The  essential  differences 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  Christian 
Baptism  appear  to  be  that  the  former  was  B><t 
(like  the  latter.  Acts  ii.  38)  a  baptism  in  tk? 
name  of  Jesus,  nor  was  it  accompanied  by  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Apollos*  ignorance  of 
this  higher  Baptism  implies  not  merely  that  he 
had  not  personally  received  it,  but  that  he  hai 
not  learnt  the  kind  of  faith  in  Jesus  which  »uu. 
Baptism  implies.  Probably,  while  accepting 
Him  as  the  Messiah,  he  had  very  inadequate  d  e- 
ceptions of  His  person  and  work  (Acts  xriii.  26). 
Further  he  was  probably  not  aware  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  on  the  baptized. 
The  case  of  the  twelve  Ephesian  disciples  whicli 
follows  immediately  (Acts  xix.  1-7)  must  \* 
taken  in  close  connexion  with  the  account  tf 
Apollos.  Either  they  were  disciples  of  Apoll-4. 
or  they  were  at  any  rate  in  much  the  sao- 
position.  That  their  Baptism  is  mentioned,  ti.i 
not  that  of  Apollos,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fait 
that  they  only  were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Pad 
came  back,  and  therefore  they  only  at  that  tiue 
received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  after  their  Bap- 
tism, which  is  the  point  of  the  narrative.  Wr 
are  not  to  conclude  with  Ewald  (Oeschkhte  dfs 
V.  I.  vi.  474)  that  there  could  be  no  question  x 
baptizing  again  such  a  man  as  Apollos.  4'  in- 
vent in  spirit  "  (cp.  Rom.  xii.  1 1)  does  not  hxpiy 
the  possession  of  the  distinct  and,  at  that  turn. 
unmistakeable  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  E.» 
addresses  in  the  synagogue  attracted  the  noti  f 
of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  [Aquila].  When  itor* 
fully  instructed,  he  desired  a  new  field  of  worw. 
and  would  naturally  be  directed  by  his  instruc- 
tors to  their  old  home,  Corinth,  the  capital  <  i 
Acliaia.  Thither  he  wcut  with  commendaton 
letters.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  depar- 
ture of  Apollos,  not  an  Apostle,  to  his  wcr». 
with  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  Barnabas  ai><: 
Saul  (Acts  xiii.  1-3).  Here  we  have  ApoiK* 
setting  out  by  his  own  wish  ($ov\6fi*roi\  an-", 
the  brethren  are  merely  described  as  enc^ura^m.; 
him  (wpOTpftydfiivoi).  His  success  at  Corinth 
was  great,  especially  in  controversy  with  the 
Jews.  His  activity  was  not  confined  to  tr.e 
synagogue  or  private  houses,  but,  like  St.  Pvji, 
he  spoke  in  public  (5i}uo<rfa;  cp.  Acts  xx.  2"). 

We  now  take  up  the  second  but  earlier  soarcf 
of  information  (1  Cor.),  written  after  AjtdU 
had  returned  to  Ephesus.  Here  we  lind  that  » 
party  had  formed  at  Corinth  which  t«ols  the 
name  of  Apollos  (1  Cor.  i.  12);  that  A  polios  La-* 
watered  what  St.  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  hi. 
6);  that  St.  Paul  had  wished  Apollos  to  go  t» 
Corinth,  but  had  been  refused  (1  Cor.  xvi.  \2\ 
These  are  the  facts  stated,  but  further  inferenos 
can  be  drawn  from  the  first  four  chapters,  m- 
aggerated  statements  with  regard  to  the  Co- 
rinthian parties  (for  a  good  summary  of  view* 
see  Schenkel,  Libel-Lex.  art.  A'onnr kerb-itf< > 
must  not  drive  us  into  the  other  extreme  of 
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•lenying  the  existence  of  real  divisions  under 
definite  names.  The  fact  of  an  Apollos  party 
••.1*8  not  inculpate  A  polios  in  its  formation.  In 
chapters  i.-iv.  St.  Paul  is  mainly  dealing  with 
just  such  a  form  of  opposition  as  might  have  been 
expected  to  develop  itself  from  an  exaggeration  i 
of  the  views  and  methods  of  a  learned  Alexan- 
drian Christian.  Without  adopting  the  absurd 
*v, station  of  a  paronomasia  in  i.  19,  it  seems 
iirtknlt  to  deny  that  the  presumable  methods 
of  Apollos,  exactly  a  contemporary  and  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  Philo,  would  encourage  the  Corinthians 
to  desire  that  awpia  \6yov  which  St.  Paul  so 
emphatically  disclaims,  contrasting  it  with  his 
own  preaching  of  an  objective  Christ.  "Christ 
srnt  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel : 
not  in  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ 
ihould  b«  made  void"  (1  Cor.  i.  17).  Some 
hare  gone  further,  and  have  seen  in  the  verse  a 
rebuke  of  such  a  disproportionate  view  of  the  j 
place  of  Baptism  in  evangelistic  work  as  would  , 
be  natural  in  a  mere  disciple  of  the  Baptist. 
Whatever  occasion  A  polios  may  have  involun- 
tirily  given  to  error  and  party-spirit  in  the 
Church,  which  he  had  "  helped  much  through 
crate,"  we  know  distinctly  that  he  stood  aloof 
from  those  who  claimed  his  name,  and  was 
entirely  trusted  by  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  "be- 
jought "  A  polios  "much"  to  join  the  mission 
which  was  to  go  to  Corinth  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  The  request  was  worthy  of  St.  Paul's 
fenerous  and  discriminating  wisdom,  but  it  was 
refused  by  Apollos  with  self-denying  prudence ; 
**  It  was  not  at  all  his  will  to  come  now  "  (1  Cor. 
iTi.  12).  It  is  easy  to  guess  that  he  feared  that 
his  presence  might  stimulate  party-feeling 
instead  of  allaying  it.  Once  again  his  name 
meets  us  in  Tit.  iii.  13.  He  is  in  Crete  with 
Titus,  and  the  latter  is  charged  to  send  him  on 
his  way  with  necessary  provision. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  Apollos  "formed  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  which  was  mercifully 
brought  to  a  good  issue.  First  the  spread  of  a 
rudimentary  faith  and  an  imperfect  baptism  is 
prevented  by  the  agency  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila, 
and  secondly  the  growth  of  an  unsubstantial 
allegorising  Christianity  is  checked  by  St.  Paul 
aimself,  without  losing  the  loyalty  of  the  bril- 
liant teacher  who  had  occasioned  it.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  later  history  of  Apollos.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea  (Mcnol. 
Grace.  Basil,  ii.  17). 

See  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  Bk.  III. 
c  vii. ;  Convbeare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  c.  xiv. ; 
Apclka  in  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lex.        [E.  R.  B.] 

APOLLTON  CAwoAA<W  j  Apolhjon),  or,  as 
it  i%  literally  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  and 
K.  V.  of  Rev.  ix.  11,  "a  destroyer,"  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  AliADDOJf,  "the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit."  The  Vulgate  adds, 

Latine  habens  nomen  Exterminans."  The 
Hebrvw  term  is  really  abstract,  and  signifies 
'"destruction,"  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  Job 
xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22;  Prov.  xv.  11,  and  other 
passages.  The  angel  Apollyon  is  further  de- 
scribed as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which  rose 
from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  From  the  oc- 
currence of  the  word  in  Ps.  lxxxviii.  11,  the 
Habbis  have  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of 


the  two  regions  into  which  they  divided  the 
under  world.  But  that  in  Rev.  ix.  11  (see 
S/kn/ur's  Cotnmrntary,  note)  Abaddon  is  an 
angel,  and  not  an  abyss,  is  perfectly  evident  in 
the  Greek.  There  is  no  authority  for  connect- 
ing it  with  the  destroyer  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x. 
10;  and  the  explanation,  quoted  by  Bengel, 
thnt  the  name  is  given  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
to  show  that  the  locusts  would  be  destructive 
alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  farfetched  and  un- 
necessary. The  Semitic  etymology  of  Asmodeus, 
the  king  of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology, 
seems  to  point  to  a  connexion  with  Apollyon, 
in  his  character  as  "the  destroyer,"  or  "the 
destroving  angel.  See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22,  25. 
[Asmodeus.]  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

APOSTLE  (farforoAor,  apostolus).  It  will 
be  convenient  to  divide  this  article  into  (I. )  a 
discussion  of  the  term  and  its  usage ;  (II.)  a 
brief  account  of  the  apostolic  college. 

I.  (1)  Usaije  outside  the  A*.  T. —  The  Greek 
word  from  which  the  Latin  and  English  forms 
come  is  an  adjective  derived  from  iwoardWu, 
and  means  "  sent,"  but  "  sent  with  a  commis- 
sion to  act,"  delegated.  As  iwotrWXAe*  means 
more  than  irtfivw  (Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
xx.  add.  note;,  so  itw6(rroKos  is  more  than 
fiyyeXoj.  In  classical  Greek  huoaroXos  acciden- 
tally becamp  limited  to  a  special  meaning,  u  a 
naval  expedition,"  and  so  gives  no  help  for  the 
sense  of  "  Apostle  "  in  the  N.  T.  But  passages 
quoted  by  Bp.  Lightfoot  (GtUatians  i.  detached 
note)  show  that  the  word  ax6<TTo\os  was  in  use 
among  the  Jews  to  designate  persons  "  despatched 
from  Jerusalem  by  the  rulers  of  the  race  on  any 
foreign  mission,  especially  such  as  were  charged 
with  collecting  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Temple 
sen-ice." 

(2)  Usage  vi  the  N.  T. — The  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  X.  T.  has,  with  one  ex- 
ception to  be  mentioned  below  (c),  no  connexion 
with  either  of  the  special  usages  above  men- 
tioned, and  is  drawn  simply  from  the  etymology 

of  the  word,  whether  TV      or  kn6<rto\oi.  It 

will  be  evident  that  the  use  of  foroarcAAu,  as 
well  as  that  of  awoVroAos,  must  be  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  inquiry.  Three  uses  may  be 
distinguished  by  having  regard  to  the  Person  or 
Persons  by  whom  the  "Apostle  "  is  commissioned, 
(a)  Sent  by  the  Father.  In  this  view  Christ  Him- 
self is  an  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1  ;  cp.  Luke  iv.  43, 
John  xvii.  18).  And  in  Luke  xi.  49  the  term  is 
apparently  applied  to  God's  human  messengers 
sent  before  the  Incarnation,  (o)  Sent  by  Christ, 
either  directly  or  through  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit.  This  is  the  application  which  we  have 
to  discuss.  (c)  Sent  by  men,  as  were  the 
brethren  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  and  there 
described  as  arr6<rro\oi  lKK\noi£ev,  "  apostles  or 
delegates  of  the  Churches."  Again,  Epaphroditus 
is  called  v/xwv  &w6<rro\ov,  "your  delegate  "(Phil, 
ii.  2S),  as  being  the  bearer  of  the  contributions 
of  the  Philippians.  Probably  Andronicus  and 
Junias,  who  are  described  (Rom.  xvi.  7  ;  R.  V.)  as 
being  iw'umnoi  iv  tojs  kvo(rr6\ois,  "  of  note 
among  the  a|>ostles,"  were  also  apostles  in  this 
sense,  i.e.  delegates  of  a  Christian  Church,  though 
other  explanations  are  admissible.  On  the  whole 
it  would  appear  that  this  sense  of  the  word  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  usage 
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mentioned  above,  as  both  the  Jewish  Aim*  Christian 
delegates  were  occupied  with  the  care  of  contri- 
butions. The  account  given  by  Philo  (de 
Monarchic,  ii.  3)  of  the  selection  by  merit  of 
the  most  approved  persons  to  carry  the  con-  j 
tributions  of  the  Dispersion  to  Jerusalem,  shows 
that  this  svstem  was  before  St.  Paul's  mind  in 
his  institution  of  messengers  [aw6<rro\oi)  of  the 
Churches  to  take  charge  of  the  alms  (see  2  Cor. 
viii.  18-23). 

We  may  now  dismiss  (<j)  and  (c),  aud  confine 
our  attention  to  (6)  Apostles  scut  by  Christ. 
The  usage  of  the  title  with  regard  to  these 
persons  is  not  uniform  in  N.  T.  authors.  With 
St.  Luke  it  is  in  frequent  use,  iu  the  Acts  almost 
exclusively,  and  in  his  Gospel  concurrently  with 
ol  fiaBrrral  (the  disciples)  and  of  tw&tKa  (the 
twelve).  As  might  be  expected,  the  usage  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  agrees  with  that  of  St.  Luke. 
On  the  other  hand,  St.  John  never  employs  ol 
inriorokot  (the  Apostles)  as  the  title  of  the 
Twelve,  but  describes  them  as  "  the  disciples." 
Between  these  two  extremes  stand  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Each  of  these 
uses  the  term  44  the  Apostles"  once  only:  St. 
Matthew  at  the  moment  of  their  first  mission,  j 
and  St.  Mark  at  its  close.  In  both  cases  it  is 
plain  that  the  use  of  the  substantive  av6<rro\os 
is  in  close  connexion  with  the  use  of  the  verb 
aTO<rr<K\<#,  and  with  the  fact  of  the  mission. 
The  divergence  of  usage  noticed  above  may 
perhaps  be  explained  as  follows.  The  name  of 
44  Apostles"  was  conferred  on  the  twelve  disciples 
•  by  Jesus  Himself  (Luke  vi.  13),  with  immediate 
reference  to  their  first  mission,  and  also  with  a 
view  to  their  ultimate  work.  It  did  not  come 
into  prominence  until,  after  the  Ascension,  their 
calling  as  disciples  gave  way  to  their  work  as 
missionaries.  St.  Luke's  use  of  the  name 
44  Apostles "  in  his  Gospel  is  due  to  the  usage  of  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  is  not  rigidly  accu- 
rate. But  in  the  period  covered  by  the  Acts 
this  name  had  become  the  recognised  title  of  the 
Twelve.  It  was  thus  that  the  Church  avoided 
the  inconvenience  of  a  merely  numerical  desig- 
nation, which  was  liable  at  any  time  to  become 
incorrect  by  the  death  of  members  of  the  college. 
The  title  44  the  disciples  "  had  of  course  become 
too  general  to  be  sufficiently  definite,  although 
St.  John,  writing  much  later,  adheres  to  it  for 
the  sake  of  historical  exactness.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  circumstances  showed  that  the  title 
thus  substituted  for  44 the  Twelve"  was  not 
equivalent,  but  had  a  wider  range.  The  Twelve  ! 
were  the  antitypes  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and 
the  spiritual  progenitors  of  the  new  Israel  (see 
Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  30;  Rev.  xxi.  12,  cp. 
v.  14).  But  the  Gentile  world  was  included  in  the 
Gospel,  and  also  needed  its  Apostles.  Notwith- 
standing their  commission  to  all  the  nations  " 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19),  the  Twelve  act  as  if  only 
conscious  of  an  apostleship  to  the  Jews,  though 
of  course  this  appearance  may  be  due  to  our 
lack  of  information.  It  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  that  other  apostles  should  be  ap- 
pointed who  were  not  of  the  Twelve.  Two  of 
the  prophets  and  teachers  of  Antioch,  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  were  separated  and  sent  forth  by 
express  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  xiii. 
1-3).  Henceforth  they  are  both  called  Apostles 
(Acts  xiv.  4,  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  6).  More  doubt- 
fully, but  probably,  Silvanus  or  Silas  is  also  j 


included  by  St.  Paul  among  44  the  Apostles  of 
Christ"  (1  Thess.  ii.  6 ;  and  perhaps  1  Cor.  iv. 
9).    A  distinct  apostolate  of  or  to  the  Gentiles, 
of  which  St.  Paul  is  a  member,  is  affirmed  by  him 
in  Rom.  xi.  13  and  (by  implication)  in  Gal.  ii.  y. 
We  have  then  two  opposite  tendencies  at  work, 
one  tending  to  appropriate  and  limit  the  wider 
name  44 Apostles"  to  the  Twelve,  against  which 
St.  Paul  vigorously  protests  by  his  constant 
claim  of  the  title.    On  the  other  hand,  out  of 
this  protest  of  St.  Paul,  and  out  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  Gentile  Church,  arises  a  second 
tendency,  just  discernible  in  the  N.  T~,  to  include 
iu  the  apostolate  all  duly  authorised  missionary 
teachers.    The  evidence  for  this  wider  signifi- 
cance lies  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13  and  Rev.  ii.  2.  which 
prove  that  the  limits  of  the  apostolate  were  not 
so  definite  as  to  prevent  interlopers  claiming  to 
belong  to  it.  The  question  who  these  interlopers 
were,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  44  the  very 
chiefest  Apostles  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  5  ;  xii.  11),  belongs 
to  the  exegesis  of  2  Cor.  and  requires  fuller 
discussion  than  can  be  given  here  (see  Speaker  t 
Commentary  in  locis).   It  is  probable,  as  Seuffert 
(Urspruny  des  Ajmtoiates)  maintains,  that  tb» 
strife  whether  St.  Paul  was  an  Apostle  or  not, 
to  which  2  Cor.  testifies,  may  have  tended  U> 
define  and  enhance  the  office  of  the  apostolate 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.    Seuffert "s  view, 
however,  goes  a  great  way  beyond  this.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  apostolate  as  a  corporate 
institution  is  not  to  be  explained  as  an  appoint- 
ment of  Christ  Himself,  but  simply  as  a  de- 
fensive reaction  in  Jerusalem  against  St.  Paul'* 
free  work  among  the  heatheu.     And  on  th« 
other  baud  it  was  St.  Paul  who,  by  defending 
his  right  to  belong  to  the  apostolate,  exalted  and 
stereotyped  the  lat«-r  and  narrower  conception 
of  the'  office  which  had  originated  with  hu 
op|H>nents. 

(3)  Usage  in  later  authors.  —  The  Teaching 
of  the  Txcelte  Aj/ostles  (see  Diet,  of  Christian 
Bioy.  s.  n.  44  Teaching "  &c),  dat  ing  probably 
from  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century,  show* 
the  tendency  to  extend  the  term  44  Apostle  "  much 
more  fully  developed  (  Teaching,  xi.  3—6).  Harnack 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  its  language  puts  an  end 
to  the  fable  which  has  until  now  prevailed  with 
respect  to  the  signification  of  the  word  "Apostle" 
in  the  earliest  times  (I^hrc  der  Zurdtf  Ayp-. 
Harnack,  p.  115).  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  from 
the  passage  referred  to  (xi.  3-6)  that  early  in 
the  2nd  century  there  were  travelling  teachers 
known  as  44  apostles,"  and  ranking  as  such  above 
4*  prophets,"  who  were  entirely  distinct  from  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  Church,  such  *> 
Bishoj*  and  Deacons.  But  it  imist  be  noU-d 
that  the  very  document  which  gives  us  thi* 
evidence,  witnesses  by  its  title  to  the  special 
character  attributed  in  the  Church  to  the  aj«osto- 
latc  of  the  Twelve,  growing  in  significance,  and 
co-existing  with  the  laxer  us*'  of  the  nani? 
"apostle."  The  patristic  usage  does  not  coniv 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  evidence  given  by  Bishop 
Light  foot,  Oat.,*  pp.  99,  100,  may  be  added  as 
confirmatory  of  the  views  stated  above : — 44  At 
an  early  date  we  find  the  title  applied  to  the 
Seventy,  without  however  placing  them  on  th<- 
same  level  with  the  Twelve.  This  application 
occurs  even  in  Irenaeus  (ii.  21,  1)  and  Tertol- 
lian  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  24).    About  the  same  time 
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Clem.  Alex,  not  only  calls  Barnabas  'an  apostle,' 
lot  confers  the  title  on  Clement  <>(  Home  also. 
Origen  (in  Joann.  torn.  iv.  p.  430,  ed.  Delarue) 
discusses  the  term  as  capable  of  n  very  wide 
application ;  and  Lusebius,  //.  E.  i.  12,  account- 
ing for  St.  Paul's  expression  (I  Cor.  xv.  7), 
.<}*nk*  of  numberless  apostles  besides  the  i 
Twelve." 

II.  Having  thus  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
usage  ami  connotation  of  the  name,  we  must  | 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  collective  history  of 
tht  Apostles,  including  the  apostolic  commission 
and  privileges,  and  the  wt>rk  of  the  apostolntc 
in  the  devdopmeut  of  the  Church.  The  history 
of  the  men  themselves  must  be  sought  under 
their  several  names.  Our  concern  will  be  with  the 
college  as  a  whole,  its  training  and  its  activity. 

(1)  Training. —  The  call  of  the  individuals,  , 
their  selection  as  a  body,  and  their  mission  to  i 
preach  and  heal,  must  be  regarded  as  separate 
events.     The  call  of  the  individuals  will  be 
emitted  here,  as  belonging  to  their  personal  his- 
tories.   The  choice  of  the  Twelve  as  a  body, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke(vi.  12  sq.),  j 
was  made  by  Jesus  Himself  after  a  night  of 
prayer,  and  was  followed  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.    The  mission  did  not  take  place  imine-  I 
diately  (Lake  ix.  1  sq. ;  Mark  vi.  7  sq.).    For  the 
mission  was  not  the  only  or  immediate  object  of  i 
the  choice,  as  we  learn  clearly  from  St.  Mark,  | 
who  place*  the  14  being  with  Jesus  "  as  His  first 
aim  in  choosing  them,  and  their  mission  to  [ 
preach  as  the  second.     St.  Matthew  does  not 
record  the  choice,  but  only  their  summons  to  j 
receive  a  charge  before  going  forth.    The  very 
words  used  seem  to  imply  that  the  Twelve  had  { 
been  previously  set  apart  (Matt.  x.  1).    A  main 
object  of  their  missiou  was  to  "preach  the  king- 
dom of  God"  (Luke  ix.  2),  and  for  this  they  ! 
hail  been  prepared  by  our  Lord's  parables  of  the  , 
kingdom,  delivered  for  the  most  part  to  the 
multitude,  but   privately  interpreted   to  the  | 
Apostle^    They  had  received  an  esoteric  teach-  t 
ing.  which  was  nevertheless  not  properly  esoteric, 
tor  it  was  only  hidden  that  it  might  afterwards 
be  made  known,  and  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  were   not  selected  as  intellectually 
capable  of  advanced  teaching,  but,  so  far  as 
mental  gifts  went,  were  samples  of  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  nation.    They  were  armed 
i»r  their  mission  with  supernatural  gifts  and 
protection,  and  to  emphasise  these  were  for- 
bidden to  make  the  commonest  provision  for 
the  journev.    No  details  are  given  of  the  events 
of  their  mission.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  its 
•>)<ject  was  much  more  the  preparation  of  the 
Apostles  for  their  subsequent  employment  (cp. 
Luke  xxii.  35,  36)  than  any  immediate  result. 
The  next  point  of  importance  is  the  confession 
^f  St.  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Matt.  xvi.  13, 
aad  parall.).    Their  recognition  of  their  Master 
*»  the  Messiah  was  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  His  coming  sufferings,  and  by  the  seal 
r  f  His  Messiahship  afforded  by  the  Transfigura- 
tion.   Taken  together,  these  events  imply  a 
rreat  advance  in  the  training,  though  even  till 
t.ie  last  days  (Luke  xviii.  31-34)  the  reality  oi 
the  Passion  was  very  imperfectly  apprehended 
ly  them.    The  next  step  is  marked  by  the  Last 
Lt»conr*es  recorded  by  St.  John  only  (John  xiii.- 
xtI),  which  have  well  been  called  the  Self- 
r«trtUt»on  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples.   The  Resur- 


rection and  the  conversations  of  the  great  fortv 
days  form  another  stage.  Then  follows  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  which  crowns  their  slowly  acquired 
faith  and  knowledge  with  new  and  instantaneous 
gifts.  And  the  last  step  is  reached  when  St. 
Peters  account  of  his  misMon  to  Cornelius 
silenced  Judaic  objectors,  and  they  44  glorified 
God,  saying,  Then  to  the  Gentiles  also  hath  God 
granted  repentance  unto  life"  (Acts  xi.  18). 

(2)  The  active  tcork  of  the  college  dates  of 
course  from  their  first  mission,  and  runs  parallel 
with  their  training.  Neither  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  bestowed  by  the  risen  Lord  (John  xx.  22), 
nor  that  given  by  the  ascended  Lord  (Acts  ii.), 
are  to  be  understood  as  confined  to  the  A|>ostles. 
Hut  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  shows  them  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  most  decisive  way.  It  is 
they  who  preach  (Acts  ii.  14),  who  work 
miracles  (v.  12),  who  withstand  opposition 
(v.  29),  who  receive  the  contributions  of 
believers  (iv.  35),  who  establish  a  new  ministry 
and  consecrate  those  who  are  to  fulfil  it  (vi.  2  sq.). 
They  remain  in  Jerusalem  when  the  rest  of  the 
Church  is  scattered  after  the  death  of  St.  Stephen 
(viii.  i).  They,  with  the  brethren,  receive  St. 
Peter's  report  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius 
(Acts  xi.  1),  and  aa  a  natural  consequence  dis- 
patch Barnabas  on  his  mission  to  Antioch 
(xi.  22).  Now  comes  a  new  e|>och.  The  lost 
history  of  Apollonius,  quoted  by  Luseb.  H.  E. 
v.  18,  preserves  the  tradition  that  44 the  Saviour 
had  commanded  His  A]»ostles  not  to  depart  from 
Jerusalem  for  twelve  years."  This  period  would 
be  complete  about  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of 
James  the  brother  of  John,  and  the  persecution 
which  accompanied  it.  A  withdrawal  of  the 
remaining  Apostles  from  Jerusalem  at  this  time 
would  fall  in  with  indications  in  the  narrative, 
especially  with  the  prominence  into  which  the 
elders  (of  vp*<rf}6rtpot)  advance,  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  heard  of  in  the  Church.  To  the 
elders  are  brought  the  alms  from  Antioch 
(xi.  30).  The  Apostles  and  elders  receive  Paul 
and  Barnabas  (xv.  2,  4%  and  44  are  gathered 
together  to  consider  of  this  matter"  (xv.  6). 
In  xxi.  18,  we  have  reached  a  further  stage. 
The  elders  are  no  longer  merely  associated  with 
the  Apostles  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  but  altogether  take  their  place 
under  the  presidency  of  James.  On  the  impor- 
tant question  of  the  relation  of  James  to  the 
apostolic  college,  and  his  position  at  Jerusalem, 
we  must  refer  to  another  article  [James  the  Sox 
of  Alpiiakus]. 

Apostolic  commission  and  privileges.  —  The 
original  commission  of  the  Twelve  has  already 
been  noticed,  but  we  hare  also  two  instances  of 
supplementary  appointments,  (a)  The  choice 
of  Matthias  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas  (Acts  i. 
15-26)  is  regarded  as  made  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, the  lot  being  only  His  instrument  (r.  24). 
The  office  of  the  Twelve  is  here  (c.  25)  definitely 
described  as  avooroA^  (mission  or  apostleship), 
and  not  only  as  iuucorla  (ministry).  A  qualifi- 
cation is  required  :  namely,  membership  of  the 
band  who  had  followed  Jesus  in  His  ministry 
from  the  very  beginning  (r.  21).  And  a  new 
feature  is  added  to  the  work,  that  of  witnessing 
to  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  (r.  22).  (6)  The 
appointment  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii. 
1-3)  has  fresh  features.  The  initiative  is  given 
by  the  direct  prompting  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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There  is  no  mention  of  a  vacancy  to  bo  filled  up, 
but  the  commission  is  given  with  a  view  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  It  is  .accompanied  with  last- 
ing, prayer,  and  imposition  of  bauds.  The  event 
is  not  distinctly  described  as  an  admission  to 
the  apostolate,  but  the  two  have  not  gone  far 
on  their  journey  before  they  are  spoken  of  as 
Apostles  (xiv.  4).  It  is  instructive  to  compare 
with  this  narrative  the  mission  of  A  polios  to 
Corinth  (xviii.  '27).  Here  is  no  apostleship.  He 
went  "  when  he  was  minded,"  and  the  brethren 
merely  "encouraged"  him.  Contrast  with 
this  4""thev  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holv  Ghost  " 
(xiii.  4).  This  mission  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise  to  Paul,  *'  I 
will  send  thee  forth  (l(cnro<rr«A«)  far  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles"  (Acts  xxii.  21). 

The  essential  mark  of  an  Apostle  was  the 
commission  from  Jesus  Himself,  or  from  the 
express  direction  of  His  Spirit.  But  St.  Paul 
appears  to  imply  (1  Cor.  ix.  1)  that  having  seen 
the  Lord  was  also  requisite.  This  must  mean 
the  Risen  Lord,  and,  so  understood,  accords 
exactly  with  St.  Peter's  definition,  44  a  witness 
with  us  of  His  Resurrection  "  (Acts  i.  22).  The 
prominence  given  to  the  subject  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  preaching  shows  that  he  regarded  this  as  a 
main  part  of  his  apostolic  duty.  Other  marks 
of  an  Apostle  were  the  power  to  communicate 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  viii.  17;  xix.  6);  to 
perform  miracles  (Matt.  x.  1;  2  Cor.  xii.  12); 
and  to  win  converts  (1  Cor.  ix.  1).  The  first 
of  these  seems  to  have  been  an  exclusive  charac- 
teristic. When  given  mediately  by  human 
agents,  the  Apostles  were  the  agents.  De  Wettc 
(Apoxtelgeschichte*  p.  123)  forcibly  insists  on 
this  point,  but  of  course  with  his  usual  object 
of  discrediting  the  narrative.  In  one  case  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  the  appointment  of  elders 
was  made  by  Apostles,  namely  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  Acts  xiv.  23;  but  in  Tit.  i.  5  the 
same  function  is  delegated  to  Titus.  A  marked 
privilege  of  an  Apostle,  though  extended  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  to  elders,  was  sustentation  by 
the  Chnrch.  This  privilege  was  no  doubt  based 
on  the  terms  of  the  original  commission.  Matt, 
x.  10.  It  is  fully  stated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
ix.,  but  only  that  he  may  renounce  the  use  of  it. 
We  gather  "that  his  self-denial  was  represented 
by  his  opponents  as  a  Haw  in  his  claim  to  the 
apostolate. 

Work  of  the  apostolate  in  the  devefaptnent  of 
the  Church.— Both  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  take 
up  the  symbolic  language  of  our  Lord  to  St. 
Peter  (Matt.  xvL  18),  and  use  it  to  set  forth 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  collective 
apostolate  (Rev.  xxL  14;  Eph.  ii.  20).  The 
Church  was  built  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles,  and  its  organisation  was  determined  by 
them.  But  beyond  this,  two  points  may  be 
noticed  to  which  St.  Luko  specially  calls  atten- 
tion. It  depended  on  the  Apostles  for  its  unity 
in  doctrine  and  in  fellowship.  44  They  con- 
tinued stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  teaching  and 
fellowship  "  (Acts  ii.  42).  There  was  a  44  teach- 
ing" of  the  Apostles.  During  their  long  stay 
at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  course  of  their  work 
there,  it  is  probable  that  that  common  oral 
Gospel  took  shape  which  preceded  the  written 
narrative  of  the  Svnoptists  (Westcott,  Introti. 
Study  of  (los/M'h,  ii'i.).  The  collective  action  of 
the  Apostles  prevented  inaccurate  and  divergent 


views  of  our  Lord's  life  and  work  from  obtaining 
currency  in  the  Church.  (On  the  essential  unity 
of  apostolic  teaching,  see  Neander,  Pflantwi-j 
und  Lcitunj.)  There  was  also  a  44  fellowship" 
of  th<*  Apostles.  They  formed  a  personal  centrt 
to  which  all  Christians  and  all  congregations  of 
Christians  attached  themselves.  The  Church 
wa-s  apostolic  first  and  catholic  afterwards.  N.>t 
only  the  college  but  the  individual  Aposti«s 
secured  this  unity  by  their  action.  A  common 
relation  to  St.  Paul  was  the  outward  link  of 
unity  between  the  Churches  which  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  founder.  And  the  impor- 
tant bodv  of  apostolic  delegates,  such  asTimcthv 
and  Titus  (Rothe,  Anfiu.gc  Chr.  Kirche,  §  36). 
were  subordinate  links  of  unity. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  observed  that  a 
fundamental  difficulty  besets  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  apostolate.  Our  knowledge  of  it- 
authority  and   activity   is   derived   in  great 

I  measure  from  one  instance  only,  that  of  St 
Paul.  Certain  things  were  done  by  St.  Paul,  and 
in  virtue,  as  he  constantly  asserts,  of  his  apo- 

■  stolic  office ;  but  this  scarcely  enables  ni  u 
generalise  with  regard  to  the  other  Apostle 
The  office  was  of  Divine  appointraeut  and  cam<  J 
recognised  rights,  but  its  signification  deptftwiei 
on  the  man  who  exercised  it  and  the  special 
gifts  imparted  to  him.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  unrecorded  lives  of  ajwstles  barely  known 
by  name  would  show  an  activity  like  that  if 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  though  soch  » 
belief  probably  contributed  to  the  composition 
of  the  fictions  known  as  Acta  Apostdorn-i. 
Apocrypha  (ed.  Teschendorf ;  cp.  R.  A.  Lipsiu*. 
Die  Apokryphen  Apostcigeschichtcn  w.  Aposlti- 
legendcn).  St.  Paul's  own  words  are  no  empty 
boast,  44 1  laboured  more  abundantly  than  thtv 
all  :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  wa> 
with  me"  (1  Cor.  xv.  10). 

On  the  name  and  office  of  au  apostle  w 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  Galatian&,  detached  no1<- 
which  has  been  freely  used  in  this  article;  als» 
Ilamack,  Lehre  dcr  ZniAf  App.,  pp.  111-11*- 
For  the  history  of  the  Apostles  and  their  work, 
see  especially  Neander,  PHanzung  und  Leitvn.; 
(Planting  of  the  Christian  CAurc.'i,  Bohn's 
transl.),  passim.  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  Training  of 
the  Twclce,  is  lengthy  but  useful.  Roth.. 
Anfange  Chr.  Kirche,  §  36,  should  be  referred  t<\ 
Seuflert's  Der  Vrspmng  und  die  Bedcutung  <ks 
Apostolaics  is  worth  reading,  but  its  extravagant 
paradoxes  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
evidence  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  on  the  subject 
deserves  no  confidence :  Harnack's  criticism 
(Thed.  Literaturzcitung,  1887,  No.  20)  should  te 
read  with  the  book.  Weiszacker,  Das  Aptl- 
lische  Zeitalter.  pp.  606-613,  is  more  rantiou. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  is  scanty.  [E.  R.  IV] 

APOTHECARIES.  In  Neh.  iii.  8,  Hananiah, 
oue  of  the  rejmirers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  i» 
described  as  44  the  son  of  one  of  the  apotht?- 
caries  "  (D'nj5irr|3,  R.  V.  rnarg.  44  perfumers  "  : 

cp.  the  fern,  in  1  Sam.  viii.  13.  The  4,son 
of"  indicates  membership  in  a  guild :  cy. 
D'lO^Sn  ^3).    The  LXX.,  arguing  from  t^ 

analogy  of  the  other  names,  took  the  word  f<  r 
a  proper  name,  and  reads  A.  Poncc^,  I*S- 
'letaK*lft ;  Vulg.  filius  pigmentarii.  The  marj. 
rendering  of  R.  V.  is  that  adopted  by  ill 
modems.  [S.  R.  P.] 
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APPA'IM  (D*BK,  the  nostrils ;  A.  'A<p<pj,ip, 
B.  'ttydifi ;  Apphuimy,  son  of  Nadnb,  and 
Ascended  from  Jerahmeel,  the  founder  of  an 
important  family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Ch.  ii. 
'Mi,  31).  The  succession  fell  to  him,  as  his  cider 
brother  died  without  issue.    [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

APPEAL.  In  the  patriarchal  times,  appeal 
would  lie  to  the  head  of  a  family,  and  (if 
necessary)  to  the  yet  higher  authority  of  the 
jutnarch  or  head  of  the  tribe,  from  whoso 
i*ci*ion  there  would  be  no  appeal.  This  was 
toe  practice  of  a  nomadic  people.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Tam.ir.  Appeal  was  made 
to  Jadnh  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  he  gave 
his  decision  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Had  Tamar 
filled  in  her  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice 
(rr.  14,  20),  the  matter  would  in  all  probability 
hare  been  tried  before  Jacob,  as  the  head  of  the 
tribe.  During  the  period  of  the  bondage  in 
Egypt  "the  Elders  of  Israel"  (Ex.  iii.  16,  18, 
iv.  29,  xii.  21)  were  the  recognised  authorities, 
and  it  remained  only  for  Moses  to  elaborate — 
under  the  guidance*  of  Jehovah  —  a  scheme 
ancestral  and  acceptable  (Num.  xi.  16,  24;  cp. 
Li.  xviii.  13-26).  In  this  scheme  the  principle 
of  appeal  will  be  seen  to  have  a  recognised 
place.  A  central  court  was  established  uuder 
th*  presidency  of  the  judge  or  ruler  for  the 
time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too  diilicult 
for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut.  xvii. 
s,  9;  xix.  16).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from 
J<Kphus  (Ant.  ir.  8,  §  14,  ayenrtfiwiruaay,  sc. 
oi  iutturral)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  of 
appeal,  the  local  judges  and  not  the  litigants 
heing,  according  to  the  above  language,  the 
appellants :  but  these  words,  taken  in  connexion 
with  a  former  passage  in  the  same  chapter  (ef 
"it  .  .  .  Tira  arrlav  xpo^xpoi),  may  be  regarded 
simply  in  the  light  of  a  general  directiou.  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  regulation,  the  appeal  lay 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge  (Judg. 

5;  cp.  1  Sam.  viii.  4,  5),  and  under  the 
monarchy  to  the  king,  who  appears  to  have 
deputed  certain  persons  to  inquire  into  the 
facta  of  the  case,  and  record  his  decision  thereon 
(2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  delegated  his 
judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently  es- 
tablished for  the"  purpose,  and  presided  over  by 
the  high-priest  for  all  matters  spiritual,  and  by 
"the  ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah  "  for  matters 
temporal  (2  Ch.  xix.  8-11).  During  the  Exile, 
"the  elders"  once  more  represented  the  principal 
judicial  authority  (cp.  Jer.  xxix.  1 ;  Ezek.  xir. 
1,  ix.  1);  but  after  the  return  similar  courts  to 
'hose  of  Jehoshaphat  were  re-established  by 
tzra  (Ezra  vii.  25).  After  the  institution  of 
the  Sanhedrin  the  final  appeal  lay  to  them, 
and  the  various  stages  through  which  a  case 
Eight  pass  are  thus  described  by  the  Talmudists 
—from  the  local  consistory  before  which  the 
cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighbouring  town  :  thence  to  the  courts 
»t  Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the 
23  that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding 
t«  the  court  that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor, 
•fid  concluding  with  the  great  council  of  the 
*«nhedrin  that  sat  in  the  room  Gazith  (Carpzov. 
■ippir.  p.  571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the 
•iwiaion  of  a  magistrate  to  the  people ;  and  as 


!  the  emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the 
people,  there  was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last 
resort.  Cp.  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  97.  See  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  Appellatio;  Pauly,  R.  E.  s.  v.  Appel- 
latio. 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  court  at  Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts 
xxv.  11).    But  as  no  decision  had  been  given, 
,  there  could  be  no  appeal,  properly  speaking,  in 
!  his  case  :  the  language  used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies 
I  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  accused  of  electing 
either  to  be  tried  by  the  provincial  magistrate, 
or  by  the  en.peror.    Since  the  procedure  in  the 
Jewish  courts  at  that  period  was  of  a  mixed 
and  undefined  character,  the  Roman  and  the 
Jewish  authorities  co-existing  and  carrying  on 
the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried 
by  the  pure  Roman  law.    The  history  of  appeal 
;  as  it  affected  the  Israelites  may  be  studied  in 
j  Schnell,  Das  Israelii.  Recht  in  sanen  Grend- 
j  tugcrs   dargestellt ;   Salvador,    Institutions  dc 
!  Moise;  Pastoret,  Ltjislation  des  Hvbreux ;  Cas- 
telli,  La  legge  del  pttpiAo  Ebreo.    See  also  the 
authorities  in  Ziickler,  Hdb.  d.  theolaj.  Wisscn- 
j  schaftcn,  i.  pp.  283,  295-6.     [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

APPHIA  ('Aw«pto;  Appia).  A  Christian 
woman  whose  name  occurs  between  the  names 

|  of  Philemon  and  Archippus  in  the  address  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  (Philem.  r.  2).  From  the 
position  of  her  name  it  is  probable  that  she  was 
wife  of  Philemon  and  mother  of  Archippus.  At 
any  rate  she  was  a  member  of  Philemon's  family, 
as  the  letter  is  of  a  private  character.  Bp. 
Light  foot  (Colitss.  and  Philem.,  Introduction  t<> 

i  Philem.)  has  overthrown  the  view  that  Apphia 
is  only  a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  name  Appia. 
By  references  to  Boeck h  (Corp.  Irumv.)  and  other 
sources  he  has  abundantly  proved  that  Apphia 

j  is  a  native  Phrygian  name,  the  root  of  which 
(with  its  kindred  forms)  is  probably  some  Phry- 
gian term  of  endearment  or  relationship.  We 
thus  gain  a  fresh  testimony  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle,  since  Colossae,  the  home  of  Apphia, 
was  a  Phrygian  city.  [E.  R.  B.] 

AP'PHUS  (T.T  'Awpoui,  A.  2a<W>oiJj,  B. 
1air<puvs  :  Apphus),  surname  of  Jonathan  Ma<-- 
cabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5).  [G.]  [F.] 

AP'PII  FOR'UM  (  Amrfoo  <p6pov,  Acts  xxviii. 
15)  was  a  very  well-known  station  (as  we  learn 
from  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  nnd  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  10)  on 
the  Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  St.  Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli 
(v.  13)  on  his  arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded 
under  the  charge  of  the  centurion  along  the 
Appian  Way  towards  Rome,  and  found  at  Appii 
Forum  a  group  of  Christians,  who  had  come  to 
meet  him.  The  position  of  this  place  is  fixed  by 
the  ancient  Itineraries  at  forty-three  miles  from 
Rome  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  107  ;  Itin.  Ilicr.  p.  Gil). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  mutatio. 
Horace  describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boat- 
men. This  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  it 
was  at  the  northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran 
I  parallel  with  the  road,  through  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  There  is  no 
j  difficulty  iu  identifying  the  site  with  some  ruins 
1  near  Tr'eponti;  and  in  fact  the  forty-third  mile- 
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stone  is  preserved  there.  The  name  is  probably  j 
due  to  Api'ius  Claudiu*,  who  first  constructed 
this  part  of  the  road  :  and  from  a  passage  in 
Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul.  [Thrke  Taverns.]  [J.  S.  H.]  [\V.] 

APPLE-TREE,  APPLE  (fl-isa*  tappuach; 
ui)\ov ;  pnXta,  Sym.  in  Cant.  viii.  5 ;  malum, 
tnalus).  Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  and  K.  V.  in  the  following  passages.  Cant, 
ii.  3  :  "As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  so  is  m v  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat 
down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and 
his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  Cant.  viii.  5  : 
4tI  raised  thee  up  under  the  apple-tree:  there 
thy  mother  brought  thee  forth  [cp.  U.  V.]. 
Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is  named  with 
the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
palm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating 
effects  of  the  locust,  palmer-worm,  &c  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  11  : 
-"A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  [R.  V.  baskets  ;  marg.  or,  filigree  trork] 
■of  silver."  In  Cant.  ii.  5:  "Comfort  me  with 
apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love:"  vii.  8,  "  The  smell 
of  thy  nose  [K.  V.  breath]  shall  be  like  apples." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word  tappuach.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  afford  no  clue,  as  the  terms  firjkov,  malum, 
have  a  wide  signification,  being  used  by  the 
Creeks  and  Romans  to  represent  almost  any 
kind  of  tree-fruit ;  at  nny  rate,  the  use  of  the 
word  is  certainly  generic.  From  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs  we  gather  (1)  that 
it  supplied  a  grateful  shade ;  (2)  that  it  had  a 
peculiar  fragrance  or  perfume;  (3)  that  it  was 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste;  (4)  that  it 
had  a  beautiful  ap]»earancet  its  fruit  contrasting 
with  the  foliage — "apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver."  What  fruit-tree  growing  in  Syria 
will  meet  all  these  conditions?  Critics  and 
commentators  have  roamed  through  the  orchards 
of  Europe  and  Asia  to  identify  the  fruit  indi- 
cated, but  none  of  their  guesses  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  The  quince,  the  citron,  the 
orauge,  the  apple,  have  all  had  their  advocates. 
We  may  examine  the  claims  of  each,  and  first 
the  apple.  Our  apple  is  not  a  native  of  Syria, 
and  it  can  scarcely  exist  in  so  warm  a  climate. 
The  German  colonists  at  Jaffa  have  attempted  to 
introduce  it,  and  it  barely  exists  there,  repre- 
sented by  a  few  sickly  cankered  trees  with  small 
woody  fruit.  Dr.  Thomson,  who,  unfortunately, 
is  generally  incorrect  in  any  statement  on  natu- 
ral history,  writes  (Land  and  Hook,  p.  544)  that 
Askelon  is  celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  would 
not  disgrace  an  American  orchard.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  I  can  vouch  from  jiersonal  examina- 
tion, there  is  not  an  apple-tree  near  Askelon. 
The  learned  doctor  mistook  quinces  for  apples. 
The  pear  is  wild  in  Galilee,  Gilead,  and  Lebanon 
on  very  high  elevations,  but  neither  it  nor  the 
apple  can  possibly  be  cultivated  with  success  in 
Palestine  or  elsewhere.  As  for  the  orange, 
though  it  now  thrives  on  the  coast  plains,  and 
the  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  among  the  finest  in  the 

*  From  npj.  npiravit,  tn  allusion  to  the  perfume  of 
the  fruit.   Houghton  (PSBA.  xtt.  42,  Jtc.)  still  prefers 


world,  we  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
believing  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  Tales- 
tine  till  many  centuries  later  than  the  time  of 
Solomon.  Its  congener,  the  citron,  may  hare 
Wen  known,  since  it  is  a  native  of  Media, 
as  its  name  Citrus  medica,  MfjAor  to  M  1701*0* 
(Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  4)  implies ;  but,  as 
Theophrastus  in  the  same  passage  remark.*, 
though  valued,  like  its  leaf,  for  its  perfume,  it  i» 
not  eaten,  and  only  used  in  decoctions  (f&ptuutw). 
It  is  the  handsomest  and  largest  of  the  orange 
tribe  in  hot  climates,  and  has  a  dense  shade, 
but  it  never  could  be  said  of  it,  "his  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste."  The  Jews  value  this  citron 
and  carry  the  fruit  on  it*  stalk  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a  custom  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Josephus,  who  states  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5)  that 
citron  boughs  were  ordered  to  be  carried  on  tht* 
occasion.  There  remains  the  quince,  which 
Celsius  and  most  subsequent  writers  followin<; 
him  have  assigned  to  the  tappuach  ;  but  though 
it  is  fragrant,  and  "  its  scent,"  says  Abu'l  Fadli. 
"  cheers  my  soul,  renews  my  strength,  and  re- 
stores my  breath,"  though  it  was  sacred  amon* 
the  ancients  to  the  goddess  of  Lore,  who  is  oftea 
represented  as  holding  it  in  her  hand,*  no  one 
would  sit  down  under  a  quince-tree,  and  pro- 
nounce the  fruit  sweet  to  the  taste.  Nor  does 
the  quince-tree  afford  so  good  a  shade  as  most 
other  fruit-trees.  It  has  often  struck  us  tint 
most  of  the  difficulties  of  expositors  on  the  point 
have  arisen  from  their  ignorance  of  the  country 
itself. 

There  is  one  fruit,  however,  which  is  not 
otherwise  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  is  most 
abundant  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  meets  all 
the  requirements  of  the  context,  and  the  only 
one  which  will  do  so— the  Apricot.  It  is  trnr 
there  are  no  wild  apricots  in  Palestine,  but 
neither  is  the  apple,  quince,  or  citron  wild  there : 
and  the  apricot  is  known  to  be  a  native  of  th* 
neighbouring  country  of  Armenia,  and  therefore 
probably  introduced  as  early  as  the  vine,  which 
was  brought  originally  from  the  same  region*, 
and  is  certainly  not  a  native  of  Palestine.  The 
apricot  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fig,  per  hap* 
the  most  abundant  fruit  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  cakes  of  sun-dried  apricots,  called  "  Mish- 
mash," are  to  be  found  in  every  bazaar  in  great 
quantities.  In  highlands  and  lowlands  alike,  in 
the  nooks  of  Judaea,  in  the  recesses  of  Galilee, 
and  the  orchard  forests  of  Damascus,  the  apricot 
flourishes  and  yields  a  crop  of  prodigious  abun- 
dance. Many  times  have  we  pitched  our  tents 
under  its  shade,  and  spread  our  carpets  secure 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  deliciously  perfumed  fruit  than  tht 
apricot,  and  what  can  better  fit  the  im.-igery  of 
Solomon,  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver," 
than  this  golden  fruit,  as  its  branches  bend  under 
the  weight  of  their  crop  in  its  setting  of  bright 
yet  pale  foliage  ?  The  fruit  has  given  its  name 
to  two  villages,  Tappuah,  one  in  Judah  and  the 
other  in  Ephraim  (Josh.  xv.  34  ;  xvi.  8  [cp,  xii. 
17]).  As  to  the  Apples  op  Sodom,  see  Vise 
of  Sodom. 

The  expression  "  apple  of  the  eye  "  occurs  in 


b  Hence  the  act  expressed  by  the  term  n*X»0oA*r»- 
(Sehol.  ad  Arirtopb.  Nub.  p.  180;  Theocr.  Id.  Hi.  10, 
v.  88.  ax. ;  Virit.  JCtl.  Hi.  M)  was  s  token  of  love.  For 
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Dent  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  xvti.  8 ;  Pror.  vii.  2  ;  Lam.  i 
ii.  18 ;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  representa- 
tive of  an  entirely  different  name  from  that  con- 
nkfcred  abore :  the  Hebrew  word  being  'wAo«,' 
-little  man"— the  exact  equivalent  to  the] 
English  pupii,  the  Latin  pupilla,  the  Greek  adpif. 
h  is  curioujs  to  observe  how  common  the  image 
("  pupil  of  the  ere  ")  U  iu  the  language*  of  differ- 
ent nations.  Gesenius(7fes.  p.  86)  quotes  from 
the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Coptic, 
the  Persian,  in  all  of  which  tongues  an  ex  pre*- 
>ion  similar  to  the  English  44  pupil  of  the  eye  " 
ii  found.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  same  figure  is  not 
preserved  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  which  invariably 
u*e  the  expression  **  apple  of  the  eye  "  (in  al- 
luvion to  its  shape),  instead  of  giving  the  literal 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  [H.  B.  T.] 

AQUILA  CAaiiAos;   Aquila).    'AauAas  is 
merely  the  GraecUed  form  of  the  common  Latin 
name  Aquila,  with  which  the  purely  Latin  name 
of  his  wife  Prisca  or  Priscilla  agrees.    The  form 
Prim  instead  of  Priscilla  has  MS.  support  in  j 
three  passages.    So  in  Latin  authors,  Li  via  and 
Linlla,  Ac,  occur  indiscriminately  of  the  same 
person.   The  name  of  the  wife  is  placed  before 
that  of  the  husband  in  Acts  xviii.  18  and  26,  ! 
Rom.  xtL  3,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  19.    It  may  perhaps  i 
be  inferred  that  she  was  the  first  a  nd  more 
earnest  convert.    Aquila  is  described  as  Tlovri- 
«**  rj  fivtt.    On  the  one  hand,  the  occurrence 
of  the  cognomen  Aquila  in  the  Gens  Pontia  has 
iei  critic*  rashly  to  assert  that  the  N.  T.  Aquila 
vrxs  a  freedman  who  had  taken  the  name  of 
Pontius  Aquila,  and  that  St.   Luke  had  by 
mistake  explained  his  name  from  the  name  of 
the  province  [Pontus].  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  quite  as  remarkable  a  coincidence  in 
the  fact  that  we  know  of  another  Aquila  from 
Pontus,  the  author  of  the  earliest  Greek  Version 
of  the  O.T.  after  the  Christian  era  [Versions, 
Asciest  (Greek,  Aquila) ;  (Targum,  Onkelos)]. 
As  in  the  cases  of  Barnabas  and  A  polios,  44  by 
raoe"  (t«?  yeVci)  indicates  only  the  place  of 
ancestral  settlement,  and  not  nationality,  for 
Aquila  was  a  Jew.    As  a  Jew,  he  with  Priscilla 
'ivi  left  Rome  under  the  edict  of  Claudius  (prob. 
vi>.  oJ),  referred  to  by  Suet.  Claud.  25  :  44  Ju- 
'iaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuautes 
floma  etpulit."    [Claudius.]   St.  Paul  found 
them  at  Corinth  on  his  first  visit,  and  worked 
srith  them  at  their  common  trade  of  tent-making, 
the  material  employed  being  probablv  goat's-hair 
■■loth,  "cilicium,"  the  product  of  St.  Paul's 
■tttire  privince  (Smith's  Diet.  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v. 
Ciliciuin).     There  is  no  evidence  that  Aquila 
»nl  his  wife  were  baptized  when  St.  Paul  joined 
thtm,  but  they  must  at  any  rate  have  been 
1  arirtians  when,  on  St.  Paul's  departure  from 
Ccrinth,  they  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  and 
*we  41  left"  by  him  there.     It  is  however 
i»«ible  that  Aquila  was  in  part  attracted  to 
'  fhesus  as  a  centre  of  his  own  trade,  though 
w*h  the  passages  quoted  by  Lewin  only  refer  to 
•  &e  event,  the  present  of  a  tent  to  Alcibiades  by 
t>  Ephesians.  The  vow  performed  at  Cenchreae 
Ufr.re  sailing  may  be  referred  to  Aquila  instead 
St.  Paul,  so  far  as  grammatical  construction 


'  "*pC*{<.  homunculus.  pE^Nt.  &°munculus 

"  li,  I  e.  pupilla.  In  qua  tanquam  in  speculo  bomlnls 
laucaoculam  coospiclmus  "  (Oea.  Tk€t.  s.  v.). 


is  concerned,  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  so- 
small  a  detail  should  have  been  thought  worth 
relating,  unless  it  had  concerned  the  main 
character  in  the  narrative.  At  Ephesus  Priscilla 
and  Aquila  soon  found  important  work  in  teach- 
ing Apollos,  who  had  already  been  44  instructed 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  but  needed  to  have  it 
44  more  accurately  set  forth"  to  him.  They 
were  still  in  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul,  having 
returned  thither,  wrote  1  Corinthians  towards 
the  end  of  his  three  years*  stay  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  57.  It  had  already  become  customary  for 
Christians  to  assemble  for  worship  in  their 
house  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  as  afterwards 
in  their  house  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  5.  For 
r^y  hot'  ditto*  avrwv  iKKXnaiav,  see  Lightfoot, 
Colossians,  iv.  15,  note).  But  at  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  probably  early  in  A.D.  58, 
they  are  in  Rome,  and  are  given  a  marked  pre- 
eminence among  the  Christians  dwelling  there 
(Rom.  xvi.  3-5).  They  are  the  Apostle's  44  fellow 
workers  "  by  a  double  title,  that  of  mantial  and 
that  of  spiritual  labour.  They  are  also  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul  in  this  salutation  as  having 
44  laid  down  their  own  neck  for  his  life."  It  ia 
probable  that  this  refers  to  some  courageous  act 
during  those  outbreaks  of  hostility  at  Ephesus 
of  which  one  scene  only  is  given  us  in  Acts  xix. 
23  sq.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xx.  19  and  1  Cor. 
xv.  32  that  St.  Paul's  life  at  Ephesus  was  one  of 
suffering  and  danger.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  next  name  in  the  salutation  is  that  of 
Epaenetus,  who  had  probably  followed  Prisca 
and  Aquila  from  Ephesus  to  Rome  (Asia,  not 
Achaia,  is  the  true  reading  in  Rom.  xvi.  5.  So 
R.  V.).  The  last  notice  of  them  is  a  salutation 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  which  points  to  their  being 
at  that  time  with  Timothy,  and  probably  again 
at  Ephesus.  The  tradition  that  they  were  be- 
headed seems  to  be  illogically  derived  from  the 
suggestion  of  Rom.  xvi.  4.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
calendar  both  commemorate  them  as  martyrs,, 
the  former  on  Feb.  13,  the  latte-  on  Julv  8. 

[E."R.  B.] 

AB  (IT)  and  AR  OF  MOAB  (3«1D  "07.- 
Sam.  Vers'.  flfSHK;  Num.  xxi.  15, "Hp ;  'Deut.'ii. 
9,  18,  AF.  'Apo-hp,  B.  ZT?«i>;  r.  29,  B.  'Apofy>, 
A.  'Apo^A  ;  Ar),  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Moab 
(Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28).b  From  the  Onomas- 
ticon  {OS.2  p.  121,  6),  and  from  Jerome's  Com 
on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  appears  that  in  his  day  the  place 
was  known  as  Areopolis*  and  Rabhath-Moab, 
44  id  est,  grandis  Moab  "  (Reland,  p.  577  ;  Rob.  ii. 
166,  note).4    The  site  is  still  called  JtalAi ;  it 


•  According  to  Geeenlu*  {Jesaia,  616),  an  old,  probably 
Moabite,  form  of  the  word  -|*!J.  "  *  dty  " 

»  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  "as  far  as  Moan." 
readtug  ~\y  for  "U?  ;  and  so  also  LXX.  «wt  M. 

•  We  have  Jerome's  testimony  (0&»  p.  133,  is)  that 
Areopolis  was  believed  to  be  so  called  otto  toC  "Ap<u>t, 
i.e.  from  Mar*.  Tbls  Is  a  go.  d  Instance  of  tbe  tendency 
which  Is  noticed  by  Trench  {English  Past  and  Prtstnt, 
218,  220)  as  existing  in  language  to  tamper  with  the 
derivations  of  words.  He  gives  another  example  of  it 
in  "  Hlerosolyma,"  quasi  upoc,  "  holy." 

<>  Hitter  (Sjfricn,  pp.  1212-13)  tries  hard  to  make  out 
(hat  Areopolis  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  identical,  and  that 
tbe  latter  was  the  "city  in  the  midst  of  th»  wady" 
[Abosb]  ;  but  he  fails  to  establish  his  point.  The  argu- 
ment for  supposing  Ar  to  have  been  on  tbe  Arnon  is 
well  stated  in  Zeller's  Bibl.  Wiirlb.  p.  96. 
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lies  about  half-way  between  Kerch  and  the  Wady 
Mojib,  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  each,  the  Roman 
road  passing  through  it.  The  remains  are  not 
so  importaut  us  might  be  imagined  (Irby,  p.  140 ; 
Burckh.  p.  377 ;  De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  and  Map 
8);  but  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  a  city  of  the 
late  Roman  period,  with  abundant  traces  of  an 
earlier  epoch  (Tristram,  Lund  of  Moab,  p.  111). 

In  the  books  of  Muses  Ar  appears  to  be  used 
as  a  representative  name  for  the  whole  nation 
of  Moab  :  see  Deut.  ii.  9.  18,  29 ;  and  also  Num. 
xxi.  15,  where  it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely 
if  ever  used  in  the  same  manner,  T\y&,  44  the 
dtcelling  of  Ar."  In  Num.  xxii.  30  the  almost 
identical  words  'D  "VV  are  rendered  "  a  city  of 

Moab,"  following  the  Sam.  Vers.,  the  LXX^and 
Vulgate.  [G.]  [W.] 

ARA'  (lO*,  Ges.  perhaps  =  n«,  a  lion; 

*Apd;  Ard)f  one  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the 
head  of  a  family  of  Asuerites  (I  Ch.  vii.  38). 

[W\  A.  W.]  [F.]I 

ARA'B  Ges.  =  ambush ;   A.  'Ep#, 

B.  Alptp;  Arab),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  moun- 
tainous district,  pr  bably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hebron.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  52, 
and  is  now  probably  Kh.  cr  Rabbjch,  south  of 
Hebron  and  near  cd  Doinch  (Dumah.  P.  F. 
iii.  311,360).    [Akuite.]       [G.]  [W.j 


ARA 'BAH  (H3"u?  ;  B.  Baiddpafia ;  campes- 

trio),  Josh,  xviii.  18  ;  possibly  in  this  verse  a 
town  (cp.  LXX.  and  xv.  6,  61).  Although  this 
word  appears  in  the  A.  V.  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  has, 
except  in  cases  1  and  3,  been  retained  in  the  R.  V. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius(2>ics.  p.  1066) 
is  to  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  term  is  "burnt  up"  or  "waste,"  and  thence 
"  sterile,1"  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is 
employed  in  various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
to  designate  generally  a  barren,  uninhabitable 
district, — 41  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert, 
a  laud  wherein  no  man  dwclleth,  neither  doth 
any  son  of  man  pass  thereby  "  (Jer.  Ii.  43 : 
see  a  striking  remark  in  Martineau,  p.  395 ;  and 
amongst  other  passages,  Job  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  6 ; 
Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  1). 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is 
plain,  from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the 
topographical  records  in  the  earlier  Books  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  word  has  also  a  more  special  and 
local  force.  In  these  cases  it  is  found  with  the 
definite  article  (!"Q*T2?n,  ha-'Arabah),  "  the  Ara- 
bah  "  (R.  V.),  and  is  also  so  mentioned  as  clearly 
to  refer  to  some  spot  or  district  familiar  to  the 
then  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This  district — 
Although  nowhere  expressly  so  defined  in  the 
Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word 
•Arabah  appears  to  have  been  disregarded  by 
even  the  earliest  commentators  and  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Books  • — h  is  within  our  own  times 


•  The  early  conim- nut<>™  and  translators  seem  to 
have  overlooked  or  m-gb'cted  the  fact,  that  tbe  Jordan 
valley  and  Its  continuation  couth  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  a 
special  name  attached  u»  them,  and  to  them  only.  By 
Joscphus  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called  the  neya. 
nt&iov,  but  he  nppl'»s  the  wim<*  name  to  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.   Jerome  (as*.*  p.  123,  10)  gives  to  this 


been  identified  with  the  deep  sunken  vallevor 
trench  which  forms  th.»  most  striking  among 
the  many  striking  natural  features  of  Palestine 
and  which  extends  with  great  uniformity  of 
formation  from  the  slopes  of  Harmon  to  the 
Klanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  :  the  most  remark- 
able depression  known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  (Humboldt,  Cosmos,  i.  150,  ed.  Bohn; 
see  also  p.  301).  Through  the  northern  portion 
of  this  extraordinary  fissure  the  Jordan  rushes 
through  the  lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gennesareth 
down  its  tortuous  course  to  the  deep  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  portion,  about  150  mile- 
IB  length,  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  bv  th* 

name  of  el-Ghor  (  ^jAJ  \), an  appellation  which 

it  has  borne  certainly  since  the  days  of  Abulfeda.' 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor  has  been 
fixed  by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliffs  formed 
by  the  ancient  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
closes  in  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Sabkak,  about 
nine  miles  south  of  the  Lake.  Down  to  the  foot 
of  these  cliffs  the  Ghor  extends;  from  their 
summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  th< 
valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name  of  Wady 

el-« Arabah  (bJ (/^j). 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  tbe 
conquest  and  the  monarchy  the  name  'Arabah 
was  applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  o: 
both  its  southern  and  northern  portions.  Tow 
in  Deut.  i.  1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  ^ 
certainly  (A.  V.  "  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the 


district  the  name  Aulon,  valtis  grandit  nUpu  ram- 
pestris;  hut  he  preserves  no  such  name  in  tbe  Vulgat*, 
and  renders  Arabah  by  plant tiei,  soliludo,  mmprtfm, 
deter  turn,  by  one  or  all  of  which  he  translates  tndU- 
criininately  Mlahor,  Bik'ah,  Mtdbar,  Sbefela.  Jeabi- 
mon,  equally  unmindful  of  the  special  force  attadiirc 
to  several  of  these  words.  Even  the  accurate  AquiU 
has  failed  in  this,  and  uses  his  favourite  i  mdi*- 
crimlnately.  The  Talmud,  if  we  may  trust  the  single 
reference  given  by  Reland  (p.  365),  mentions  tbe  Jordan 
valley  under  tbe  name  Bekaah,  a  word  at  that  time  of  dp 
special  import.  The  .Samaritan  Version  *and  the  Tir- 
gums  apparently  confound  all  words  for  valley,  plain  « 
low  country,  under  the  one  term  Mishor,  which  %x~ 
originally  confined  strictly  to  tbe  high  smooth  dona 
east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper  level  [Mishor]. 

In  the  LXX.  we  frequently  find  the  word<  'Apafi* 
and  'Api0«M;  but  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  thl»  bu 
been  done  Intelligently,  or  whether  It  is  an  instance  rf 
the  favourite  habit  of  these  translators  of  transferrin* 
a  Hebrew  word  literally  Into  Greek  when  they 
unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (See  some  renew 
examples  of  this — to  take  one  Book  only — in  3  K.  Ii  1*. 
a<i«^J;  Hi.  4,  v*»xn&  ;  iv.  39,  apu»0;  v.  19  (cp.  Goo. 
xxxv.  16],  6«j3pa9a ;  ft  8,  cAm*"'  ;  lx.  13,  yapVn,  fcc*c' 
In  the  latter  case  It  Is  evidence  of  an  equal  ignorance  to 
that  which  has  rendered  the  word  by  ivonai,  «<rf' 
po*>,  and  'Afxiflia.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  27  it  in  po*lb!eth»i 
the  LXX.  have  treated  the  very  distinct  LOIS  lArt*} 
as  If  *nd  have  explained  it  row  ireaiw  [Arms]. 

»>  By  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Ilaukal  "the  word  rf-'Vfc-' 
Is  used  to  denote  the  valley  from  tbe  Lake  of  Geo- 
nesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Rltter,  Sinai,  pp.  ior.9, 1<**\ 
Thus  each  word  was  originally  applied  to  the  »bol' 
extent,  and  each  bas  beeu  since  restricted  to  a  port*  « 
only  (see  Stanley,  App.  48").  The  «  onl  Char  is  infcr- 
prrted  Ivy  Frcytag  to  mean  "locus  depressior  tottr 
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allusion  is  to  the  southern  portion,  while  the 
.'th?r  payees  in  whit  h  the  name  occurs  pt.iut 
with  certainty — now  that  the  identification  has 
teen  suggested — to  the  northern  portion.  In 
l*ut  hi.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xi.  2,  xii.  3  ; 
. ;ii'l  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea 
i'S  t'inueroth  (tiennesareth)  are  named  in  close 
i  onneiion  with  the  'Arabah.  The  allusions  in 
IfcuL  xi.  30;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1,  xviii.  18; 
-  Sam.  ii.  29,  ir.  7  ;  2  K.  xxv.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4, 
lii.  7,  become  at  once  intelligible  when  the 
meaning  of  the  'Arabah  is  known,  however 
puzzling  they  may  hare  been  to  former  com- 
mentators.' In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the 
'Arabth  takes  its  place  with  "  the  mountain," 
"the  lowland  "  plains  of  Philistia  and  Lsdraelon, 
"the  south"  and  "the  plain"  of  Coele-Syria, 
as  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  con- 
quered country. 

3.  But  further  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 
followed  by  a  genitive  (nUTtf,  Arboth),  always 

in  connexion  with  either  Jencho  or  Moab,  and 
therefore  doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the 
'Arabah  near  Jericho  :  in  the  former  case  on  the 
west,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan;  the  Arboth-Moab  being  always  dis- 
tinguished from  the  S&iC-Moab — the  bare  and 
burnt-up  soil  of  the  sunken  valley,  from  the 
cultirated  pasture  or  corn-fields  of  the  downs  on 
tne  upper  level — with  all  the  precision  which 
nculi  natural lv  follow  from  the  essential  differ- 

J 

« nee  of  the  two  spots.  See  Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi. 
•',  &i,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50,  xxxv.  1, 

mri.  13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  iv.  13, 
r.  10,  xiii.  32 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  xvii.  16 ;  2  K. 
uv.  5;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  lii.  8. 

The  word  *  Arabah  does  not  appear  in  the 
Bible  until  the  Book  of  Numbers.  In  the 
illusions  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii. 
l'\  *c,  the  curious  term  Ciccar  is  employ ed. 
Thi&  word  and  the  other  words  used  in  reference 
t->  the  Jordan  valley,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities 
and  topography  of  that  region — in  fact  of  the 
whole  of  the  Ghor — will  be  more  appropriately 
ctftsidered  under  the  word  Jordan.  At  present 
<cr  attention  may  be  confined  to  the  southern 
■a vision,  to  that  portion  of  this  singular  valley 
*hKh  has  from  the  most  remote  date  borne,  as  it 
st:.i  continues  to  bear,  the  name  of 'Arabah. 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must 
fare  been  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  wander- 
mgj  of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse 
from  the  south  of  the  Promised  Laud.  Wher- 
ever Kadesh  and  Hormah  may  hereafter  be 
f  uad  to  lie,  we  know  with  certainty,  even  in 
*  present  state  of  ignorance,  that  they  must 
ure  been  to  the  west  of  the  'Arabah  ;  and  that 
"the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,"  by  which  they 
.j^Tneyed  "from  Mount  Hor  to  compass  the 
ji&d  of  Edom,"  after  the  refusal  of  the  king  of 
Uam  to  allow  them  a  passage  through  his 
■'"untry,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
'Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
*wlf  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  Widys 

« the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back 


'  Sec  the  mistakes  of  Michael  Is,  Marius,  and  others 
^Wraufied  the  •  Arabah  with  the  Bik'ah  (i.e.  the 
f  *fa  cf  Coele-vSvria.  the  modern  tl-Bukda),  or  with 
>>  Mist**,  the  level  down  country  on  the  east  of 
J"*»tKeU,  pp.  205.  236). 


'  of  the  mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on 

]  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be 
obtained  before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  in- 
teresting country,  but  in  the  meantime  as  short 
a  summary  as  jwssible  of  what  can  be  collected 
from  the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers 
who  have  visited  it  is  due. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  'Arabah,  however,  slightly 
changes  its  direction  to  about  N.N.E.  by  S'S.W. 
(Rob.  i.  162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  "straight- 
ness  of  its  course,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  region  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
Ghor(Ritter,  Smai,p.  1132  ;  Irby,  p.  134)  except 
that  the  soil  is  more  sandy,  and  that,  from  the 
absence  of  the  central  river  and  the  absolutely 
desert  character  of  the  highland  on  its  western 
side  (owing  to  which  the  Widys  bring  down  no 
fertilising  streams  in  summer,  and  nothing  but 
raging  torrents  in  winter),  there  are  very  few 
of  those  lines  and  44  circles  "  of  verdure  which 
f«»rni  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid  climate  of 
the  Ghor. 

The  'Arabah  forms  part  of  the  remarkable 
natural  feature  which,  under  the  form  of  a 
fissure,  probably  coincident  with  a  fracture  of 
the  earth's  crust,  commences  with  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabnh,  and  thence  stretches  northwards  along 
the  line  of  the  'Arabah  itself,  and  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Jordan,  Litany,  and  Orontes  to  the  foot  of 
the  Taurus  mountains.  The  'Arabah  proper 
extends  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabnh  to 
the  cliffs  of  marl  and  gravel,  nine  miles  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  distance  of  103  miles.  In 
breadth  it  varies  ;  at  the  Gulf  the  opening  to 
the  sea  is  about  five  miles;  but  north  of  Petra, 
fifty  miles  inland,  it  widens  to  fourteen  miles 
(Map  of  P.  E.  Fund).  Forty-five  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah  a  ridge,  or  saddle,  known  to  the 
Bedawin  as  el-Sateh,  "  the  roof,"  divides  the 
'Arabah  into  two  sections,  the  W.  el-1  Akabah 
and  the  W.  el^Anibah,  draining  respectively  to 
the  Gulf  and  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  ridge, 
which  connects  the  cretaceo-nutnmulitic  rocks 
of  the  Tih  plateau  with  the  mountains  of 
Idumaea,  consists  of  a  compact,  grey  limestone, 
almost  marble,  underlying  a  bed  of  gravel  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick  ;  the  lowest  point  is 
about  660  feet  above  the  sea-level  (Lartet, 
ftbfa/u;  de  la  Palestine,  17,  190  ;  Hull,  P.  K.  F. 
Qy.  Stat.  1884  ;  and  P.  F.  Hem.  44  Geology  "). 

The  surface  of  the  TV".  cl-'Akabali  is  variously 
covered  by  loam,  gravel,  and  blown  sands,  which 
are  often  piled  up  in  great  dunes  covering  large 
areas;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  boulders  and  debris 
brought  down  by  the  winter  torrents.  There  is 
no  perennial  stream,  but  the  water  from  some 
brackish  springs  and  from  the  valleys  on  either 
side  percolates  beneath  the  sand,  and  forms  a 
salt  marsh  about  twenty  miles  north  of  tAhtbah, 
There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two 
sitles  of  the  \Y.  el-1  Akabah ;  the  eastern  is  the 
grander  of  the  two,  except  close  to  the  Gulf, 
where  both  sides  are  formed  of  granite  and 
porphyry,  rising  into  bold  and  rugged  ridges. 
On  the  western  side  these  rocks  soon  pass  below 
beds  of  sandstone,  and  afterwards  limestone, 
which  break  otfiu  steep  escarpments  with  grand 
headlands  and  bastions.  There  is  a  slight  dip 
northwards,  which  ultimately  brings  the  lime- 
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stone  down  into  the  plain  opposite  lAin  Ghurun-  I 
del,  and  at  this  spot  there  is  an  easy  approach  to 
the  Tih  plateau.  The  escarpments,  which  have 
an  altitude  of  from  1900  to  2,400  feet,  are 
broken  at  distant  intervals,  by  winding  valleys 
of  which  the  Widys  Jlendis,  Ai'm/vA,  Ghudydn, 
Sha'ib,  and  Deyaneh  are  the  most  important. 
"  On  the  eastern  side  the  mountains  ot  granite 
and  porphyry  behind  'Akabah,  intensely  red  in 
colour,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  name  Jebel 
en-Sur,  mountain  of  fire,  gradually  decline  in 
elevation  northwards,  and  several  outliers  of 
the  desert  sandstone  are  seen  capping  the  higher 
elevations  of  thej  older  rocks  towards  the  head 
of  W.  Turban.  Soon  afterwards  the  sandstone 
formation  descends  to  lower  levels,  breaking  off 
in  abrupt  walls  and  precipices,  and  forming  the 
escarpment  of  Jebel  Harun,  Mount  Hor,  which 
towers  conspicuously  above  all  the  other  heights" 
(Hull,  Mmint  Scir,  p.  81).  The  valleys  which  at 
once  drain  and  give  access  to  the  interior  of 
these  mountains  are  in  strong  contrast  to  those 
on  the  west.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small,  and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds, 
or  in  the  sand  of  the  4Arabah,  "  in  a  few 
paces,"  after  they  forsake  the  shadow  of  their 
native  ravines  (Laborde,  p.  141),  are  yet  sufficient 
to  keep  alive  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation 
— rushes,  tamarisks,  palms,  and  even  oleanders, 
lilies,  and  anemones,  while  they  form  the  resort 
of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Esau,  who  still  "dwell  (Stanley,  p.  87,  and  MS. 
.Journal ;  Laborde,  p.  141 ;  Mart.  p.  396)  in  Mount 
Seir,  which  is  Kdom "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  H).  The 
most  ini|>ortant  of  these  vallevs  are  W.  Ithm, 
W.  el-Muhtedy,  W.  Durba,  \V.  Turbin,  W. 
Khaimeh,  and  W.  Qhurundel.  The  first  enters 
the  mountains  close  to  'AkaUih  and  lends,  by  the 
back  of  the  range,  to  Petra,  and  thence  by 
Shatxk  and  Tufileh  to  the  country  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Traces  of  a  Roman  road  exist  along 
this  route  (Laborde,  203;  Rob.  ii.  161);  by  it 
Laborde  returned  from  Petra,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  one  by  which  the 
Israelites  took  their  leave  of  the  'Arabah  when 
they  went  to  44  compass  the  land  of  Edom  " 
(Num.  xxi.  4).  The  last  has  at  its  entrance 
some  ruins,  possibly  the  remains  of  a  fort  which 
guarded  the  road  up  its  bed  to  Petra.  The 
springs  of  the  W.  el-'Akabah  are  those  of  W. 
el-llerviia  and  W.  Ghudydn  on  the  west ;  and 
*Ain  Ghurutidel  and  tAin  Tabd  on  the  east. 

North  of  the  dividing  ridge  is  the  great  plain 
of  the  W.  el-lArabahy  formed  of  sand  and  gravel 
composed  of  great  varieties  of  stones,  such  as 
granite,  porphyry,  felstone,  quartz,  sandstone 
and  limestone.  Along  its  western  side  lime- 
x tone  cliffs  rise  in  terraces  to  the  desert  of  the 
Tih  and  the  hills  of  the  Negeb;  whilst  on  the 
eastern  side  red  sandstone  cliffs,  sometimes 
resting  on  a  foundation  of  older  crystalline  rocks, 
attain  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  above  the  Dead 
Sea.  Then  succeed  beds  of  variegated  colours 
surmounted  by  the  limestone  of  the  table-land, 
which  stretches  away  eastward  into  the  Syrian 
desert.  The  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Wady  el- 
Jeih,  which,  rising  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tih  plateau,  enters  the  'Aralxih  uorth  of 
the  dividing  ridge;  and  then,  after  receiving 
the  drainage  of  the  hills  to  the  east  and  west, 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea.  On 


|  the  west  its  most  important  affluent  is  the 
W.  el-Jerdfeh,  which  gives  access  to  the  Negeb; 
on  the  east  it  receives  the  drainage  of  W.  Abu 
Kusheibeh  and  IV.  el-Abyadh,  which  rise  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Hor  and  of  the  Widys  el-  Wthck, 
Fedan,  Salomon,  Dhalal,  &c.  the  streams 
which  descend  these  Talleys  after  rain  have  cut 
deep  channels  in  the  plain,  and  exposed  to  view 
beds  of  breccia  conglomerate,  coarse  gravel, 
sand,  and  gypseous  marls,  which  have  been 
recognised  by  Lartet  as  ancient  deposits  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  according  to  the  most  recent  ex- 
plorer, Prof.  Hull,  these  deposits  show  that  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  stood,  at  one  period,  at  a 
higher  level  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
(P.  F.  Menu  "Geology").  The  springs  of  W. 
cl-'Arabah  are  iAin  el-WeibeK,  'Ain  Ghamr, 
tAin  Melihy,  and  *Ain  el'Bwceirdeh ;  these  with 
the  exception  of  *Ain  Melihy  give  sweet  water, 
and  the  first,  from  its  copious  supply,  is  sup- 
posed by  Robinson  to  be  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
Barnea. 

The  country  west  of  the  lArabah  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  contrast  to  that  on  the  east.  On  the 
one  hand  the  sterile,  desolate  plateau  of  the  Tlk 
and  the  arid  mountains  of  the  Negeb ;  on  the 
other  the  mountains  of  Edom,  here  covered  with 
vegetation,  there  cultivated  and  yielding  good 
crops,  abounding  in  44  the  fatness  of  the  earth  " 
and  the  44  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  "  which  were 
promised  to  the  forefather  of  the  Arab  race  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Rob. 
ii.  154  ;  Laborde,  pp.  203,  263).  In  these  moun- 
tains there  is  a  [plateau  of  great  elevation  from 
which  again  rise  the  mountains,  or  rather  the 
downs  (Stanley,  p.  87),  of  Shcrdh.  Though  the 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns 
and  villages  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at 
one  time  it  must  have  been  denselv  inhabited 
(Burckh.  pp.  435,  436). 

The  surface  of  the  'Arabah  present*,  in  place*, 
a  dreary  and  desolate  aspect.    44  A  more  fright- 
ful desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  121),  w  it  ha*? 
hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold  ...  loose  gravel 
and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with  the  bed* 
of  torrents  . . .  blocks  of  porphyry  brought  down 
by  the  torrents  among  which  the  camels  picked 
their  way  with  great  difficulty  ...  a  lone  shrcb 
of  the  ghQdah,  the  almost  only  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion."   This  was  at  the  ascent  of  the  Wddy  tl- 
Jeib  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley  itseli 
Further  south,  near  'Ain  el-  Weibeh,  it  is  a  rolling 
gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of  consi- 
derable elevation  (ii.  173).  At  WAJy  Ghuntxdc! 
it  is  44  an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  broken  by 
innumerable  undulations  and  low  hills  "  (Burckh 
p.  442),  and  44  counteracted  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses "(Stanley,  p.  87).    Nor  is  the  heat  less 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  all  traveller-, 
almost  without  exception,  bear  testimony  to  the 
difficulties  of  journeying  in  a  region  where  the 
sirocco  appears  to  blow  almost  without  inter- 
mission (Schub.  p.  1016;  Burckh.  p.  444  ;  Mart 
p.  394;  Rob.  ii.  123).  * 

However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 


«  The  wind  in  the  ElanlUc  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  ts 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  'Arabah  ftvcj 
the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is  on  that 
account  almort  proverbially  dangerous  and  difficult 
(see  the  notice  of  this  in  the  Sdin.  Kev.  voL  ci£L  Mtt). 
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!♦,.-  vpen  'Arabah,  in  tin.'  driest  parts  of  the  year, 
.vhubert  iii  March  found  the  Arta  (Oalligonum 

•  ■tiiu.).  the  Anthia  variegata,  and  the  Coloquinta 
(iiiiUr.  p.  1014).  also  tamarisk-bushes  {tor/a) 
ixinz  thick  in  a  torrent-bed*  (p.  1016);  and  on 
Studev's  road  "the  shrub*  at  times  had  almost 
th-r  »p|*arance  of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true 
tint  ttiev  were  so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the 
-caste  of  band  "  was  overlooked  from  an  eleva- 
ti-a(p.        see  Rob.  i.  16:5.  17:>). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery 
i<y  Kurckhardt  in  1812/ of  the  prolongation  of 
t>?  Jordan  valley  iu  the  'Arabah,  it  should  have 
>**n  assumed  that  this  hail  in  former  times 
'.Tned  the  outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red 
>•»;'  or  that  various  theories,  such  as  intense 

>  ■  canic  activity  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
1 1  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  should  have  been 
ilfineed  to  account  for  the  interruption  of  the 

>  mraunitatioii.  Recent  exploratiun  has,  how- 
•*.*r,  disproved  these  theories,  and  shown  (1) 
:Ut  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  68'-'  feet  and  the  Dead 
•V.i  l'JSf'J  feet  beluw  the  sea-level,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  Jordan  could  never,  in  historical 
tifues.  have  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Gulf 

lAiabah;  (2)  that  the  ridge  dividing  the  two 
•  as  if  formed  of  cretaceous  rocks  (limestone 
*ith  baculites),  which  are  covered  with  their 

•  *n  debris,  and  not  by  any  more  recent  marine 
•jr|»wit;  (o)  that  the  more  recent  deposits  north 

•  t  thr-  ride/,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  are  ancient 
illuvioos  brought  down  from  the  south;  (4) 
tut  tru-se  deposits  show  no  trace  of  having  been 
•Uitei;  (o)  that  tho  volcanic  rocks  are  por- 
fhyries  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  cretaceous 
r«ki;  and  (6)  that  the  Dead  Sea  basin  is  shut 
<n  Mid  isolated  from  other  basins  by  cretaceous 
"'<ks,  and  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  in  the 
.W,iA  of  all  marine  deposits  Inter  than  these 
r'cks(Hul),  P.  F.  Mem.  «  Geology,"  and  Mount 

*.Wsiderable  interest  attaches  to  the  course 

<  t"  the  read*,  or  trade  routes,  which  traversed 
t'ip  'Jr.iViA  when,  during  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
oi  al»o  at  a  later  period.  Klath  wns  a  com- 
mercial port;  and  when,  still  later,  Petra  be- 
'ome  one  of  the  principal  depots  for  the  trade 
-tween  India  and  the  West.    These  roads  as 

•  r  is  they  can  at  present  be  ascertained,  were 
1 1)  the  road  from  Haila  (Elath)  to  Clvstna, 
•"Mch  ascended  to  the  Till  plateau  by  the  |>ass 
■  Sigh,  and  followed  the  line  of  the  present 
'•■'J  route  by  Xakhl,  to  the  vicinity  of  Suez  ; 
<-)  th«  r«ad  from  Haila  to  Jerusalem  by  Diana 

<  J'»  ri-GKuilyun),  Kasa,  ('vpsoria  (  11".  UhuUy\ 
J-ru  {Kh.  Lussan),  Oboda'  ('Abdeh\  and  Eltisa 
la'.i/awA),  wh  ence  a  branch  road  led  to  Gaza  ; 
( '<)  the  road  from  Haila  to  Petra  and  Jerusalem, 

'  h  app««rs  to  have  run  up  the  'Ara'jah  and 

"  Fb»  bees  whose  ham  m  charmed  btm  (p.  10171  must 
>    Us  description  nave  been  In  a  side  Wady.  not  in  the 

Vriivih  it*f|f. 

'  >*  Burckuardt,  pp.  441.  442.  The  sagacity  of  Rltter 
t-i-l  W  him  earlier  than  this  to  infer  Its  existence  from 
t*  -rurks  of  the  ancient  Mahometan  historians  (Rob. 

ii  \-:\ 

'  Ti*  theory  appears  to  have  been  first  announced 
•'■  '  -A.  Leake  in  the  preface  to  Burckhanlt's  Travel* 
***  P  ri.).    It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated  on, 
others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23).  Dean  Milraan 
Jrms.  Allen,  141),  and  Stephens  (Incidents  of 
'.i  41). 
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H'.  Ghurumlel  by  Diana  ('Ain  cl-<ihwl%dn). 
Presidio,  Huirana",  and  Zadogatha  (  'Ain  lhtla- 
ijhtii)  to  Petra,  and  thence  by  'Ain  cl-Weibeh  and 
the  pass  cs-iz'ufdh  to  Hebron,  where  it  seems  to 
have  joined  (2);  (4)  the  road  from  Haila  to 
Damascus,  which  ran  at  the  back  of  the  moun- 
tains by  Petra,  Rabbath  Moab,  Kerak,  and  Rab- 
bath  Ammon ;  (;»)  the  road  from  Petra  to 
Rhinocolura  (el-  Arish),  which  passed  along  the 
foot  of  Jebei  Miujrdh ;  (6)  the  road  from  Petra 
to  Gaza  by  Eboda  ('Akleh)  and  Elusa  (Khulasah), 
which  was  partly  followed  by  the  late  Prof. 
Palmer;  and  (7)  the  direct  road  from  Petra  to 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  near  IsmaUiyeh.  which 
was  followed  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland, 

j  and  is  possibly  "the  way  to  Shur"  (Gen.  xvi. 
7).  Of  these  roads  (2)  and  (3)  appear  to  have 
been  those  by  which  the  produce  of  the  East 
was  carried  to  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of 

I  Solomon ;  and  (4)  to  have  been  that  by  which 
the  Israelites  approached  the  Promised  Land 

;  after  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  ;  and  at 
a  later  period,  Rezin,  king  of  Svria,  advanced 
upon  Elath  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  [G.]  [W.] 

AKABATTINK  '  AKpafiarrlvr, ;  A«.» 

'Alcpa&aTT-fjyv,  X."  -Ayy  ;  Acrabattane),  in  Idu- 
maea  (1  Mate.  v.  3).  [Akrabuim.  See  the 
note  to  that  article.]  [G.]  [\V.] 

ARA'BIA  ('Apafila,  Gal.  i.  17;  iv.  2.'»),  a 
country  known  in  the  0.  T.  under  two  designa- 
tions:—!. D"1p  )1t$i  in*  tast  country  (Gen. 
xxv.  G);  or  perhaps  D*l£  (Gen.  x.  30;  Num. 
xxiii.  7  ;  Is.  ii.  6);  and  '  pj*  (Gen. 

xxix.  1);  gent.  n.  Dip  ^2,  sum  of  the  East 
(Judg.  vi.  3  sq.  ;  1  K.'  iv.  30  [v.  10  Heb.]  ;  Job 
i.  3  ;  Is.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28  ;  Ezck.  xxv.  4).  If 
usually  translated  by  the  LXX.  (c\</.  &varo\a\) 
and  in  Vulg.,  it  is  sometimes  transcribed  Ktiift  by 
the  former.  From  these  passages  it  appears  that 
0*7.1?.  an,l  D"!"r!  ^3  indicate,  primarily,  the 
country  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  descended 
from  Ishmael  and  from  Keturah  ;  and  that  this 
original  signification  may  have  become  gradually 
extended  to  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  generally, 
though  without  any  strict  limitation.  The 
third  and  fourth  passages  above  referred  to,  as 
Gesenius  remarks  (/.ex.,  ed.  Tregelles,  in  roc.), 
relate  to  Mesopotamia  and  liabylonia  (comp. 
iwaToXii,  ri  itaroK-f),  Matt.  ii.  1  s<p).  Winer 
considers  Ke»lem,  &c,  to  signify  Arabia  and  the 
Arabians  generally  (Jiealu  ihtcrhw/t,  in  voc.)  ; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  passages  on  which  his 
opinion  is  founded  has  led  us  to  consider  it 
doubtful.  [liKXK-KuDLM.]  2.  2y_  (2  Ch. 
ix.  14)  and  DTI?  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Jer/'xxv.  24; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  21)  ;  gent.  n.  (Is.  xiii.  20  ;  Jer. 
iii.  2);  and  (Neh.  Vi!  19);  pi.  D»"2"l2; 

(2  Ch.  xxi.  10;  "xx\i.  1),  and  D^?"W  (2  t'h. 
xvii.  11;  xxvi.  7).  LXX.  'Apa/Si'a,  &c.  ;  Vulg. 
Arabia,  kc.  These  seem  to  have  the  Mime 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to 
the  country  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the 
N.  T.  'Apafiia  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  more 
extended  signification  than  the  Hebrew  equiva- 
lents in  the  O.  T.    TO  (Ex.  iii.  38  ;  Neh.  xiii. 

3)  and  (1  K.  x.  15;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  1.  37; 

Ezek.  xxx.'  5),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  a  mixed 
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multitude"  (Ex.  xii.  38,  here  followed  by  3"]), 
"the  mixed  multitude,"  kings  of  "  Arabia (so 
Vulg.  in  1  K.  x.  15,  and  in  Heb.  in  correspond- 
ing passage  in  2  ("h.  ix.  14),  and  (in  the  last 
two  instances)  "the  mingled  people,"  have  been 
thought  to  signify  the  Arabs.  The  people  thus 
named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Petra.    By  the 


Arabs  the  country  is  called  ±m0>jg&\  4>^Jo 

(Bilad  El-'Arab),  u  the  country  of  the  Arabs,"' 
and  L-^-aJ^  *j>.yr  (Jez'rct  El-'Arab),  "  the 

jwninsula  of  the  Arabs,"  and  the  people  ^ J^- 
('Arab);   "Bodawy"  in  modern   Arabic,  and 

"  A'rib  "  (l-^I^^)  in  the  old  language,  being 

applied  to  people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished 
from  townspeople.  They  give  no  satisfactory 
derivation  of  the  name  Arab,  that  from  Yaarub 
being  puerile.  The  Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb, 
has  been  thought  to  be  from  'Arabah,  "a 
desert,"  which,  with  the  article,  is  the  name  of 
au  extensive  district  in  Arabia  Petraea. 

(ieographieal  Divisions. — Arabia  was  divided 
by  the  Greeks  into  Arabia  Felix  {rj  tvHalfuev 
'kpafila ),  Arabia  Descrta,  {yj  (pr}fios  'Apa&la, 
Strab.  xvi.  707  ;  Plin.  vi.  28,  §  32  ;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  48  sq. ),  and  Arabia  Petraea  ( r)  UfrpaJa 
'Kpa&la,  Ptol.  v.  17,  §  1).  The  first  two  divi- 
sions were  those  of  the  earlier  writers;  the 
third  being  introduced  by  Ptolemy.  According 
to  this  geographer's  arrangement,  they  included, 
within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the  whole  peninsula ; 

2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of  the  former ;  and 

3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  It  will  be  convenient  in  this  article  to 
divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  these  natural 
divisions  and  the  uative  nomenclature,  into 
Arabia  Proper,  or  Jeziret  El-'Arab,  containing 
the  whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
northern  deserts  ;  Northern  Arabia,  or  El- 
Badiych,  bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the 
Euphrates,  Syria,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  con- 
stituting properly  Arabia  De^erta,  or  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia,  the  so-called  "  Syrian  desert," 
reaching  to  about  35J  N. ;  and  Western  Arabia, 
the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or 
the  country  that  has  been  called  Arabia  Petraea, 
bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  Northern  Arabia, 
and  the  Red  Sea. 

Arafjia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  con- 
sists of  high  table-land,  some  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  declining  towards  the  north ;  its 
most  elevated  portions  are  in  the  chain  of 
mountains  that  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  attains  the  height  of  8,500  feet,  and  in 
the  territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
chain.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Suex  to  Ras- 
el-Hadd,  is  about  1800  miles  ;  and  the  mean 
breadth  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  about  b'OO  miles.  The  total  area  may  be 
placed  at  a  million  square  mile*,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  about  five  millions.  The  high  land  is 
encircled  from  the  'Akabah  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt  of  low  littoral  country 
with  few  islands  or  inlets ;  on  the  west  and 
south-west  the  mountains  fall  abruptly  to  this 
low  region ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula 
the  fall  is  generally  gradual.    So  far  as  the 


ARABIA 

interior  has  been  explored,  it  consists  oi  d^frt 
tracts,  crossed  by  mountain  ridges,  anJ  reli«v««l 
by   large   districts    under    cultivation,  wdl 
peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams  aai 
enjoying  periodical  rains.    It  is  estimated  th.it 
these  numerous  cultivated  districts  amnunt  t> 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area,  leaving  i>>' 
more  than  one-third  of  absolutely  desert  wastes 
chiefly  in  the  south  (Keanc,  Asia,  p.  113).  TV 
watei'shed,  as  the  conformation  of  the  cw.ntr 
indicates,  stretches  from  the  high  land  of  th- 
Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gulf.    From  this  des^ai 
the  torrents  that  irrigate  the  western  province, 
while  several  considerable  streams— there  arc 
no   navigable  rivers — reach  the  sea  in  toe 
opposite  direction :  two  of  these  trover.**  (.tain : 
and  another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peoinsili. 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast  of  Kl- 
Bahreyn,  and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inlaal 
province  called  Yemameh.    The  geological  f  r- 
mation  is  in  part  volcanic,  and  the  mounts 
are  basalt,  schist,  granite,  as  well  as  limeston*. 
&c. ;  the  volcanic  action  being  especially  obv> 
vable  about  Medina  on  the   north-west,  -\nl 
in  the  districts   bordering  the  Indian  Orain 
The  most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on  the  n>at.v 
west  and  south.    The  modern  Yemen  is  es|-- 
cially  productive,  and  at  the  same  time.  fr»u 
its  mountainous  character,  picturesque.  T.v 
settled  regions  of  the  interior  also  are  ttcr* 
fertile  than  is  generally  supposed;  and  after  tn; 
rains  the  deserts  afford  a  fair  pasturage.  Tb* 
principal  products  of  the  soil  are  dat*-palnK 
tamarind-trees,    vines,     fig-trees,  tamarisk 
acacias,  the  banana,  &c,  and  a  great  variety  ot 
thorny  shrubs,   which,   with  others,  supily 
pasture  for  the  camels  ;  the  chief  kinds  of  po.*? 
and  cereals  (except  oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs, 
gums  and  resins,  cotton  and  sugar.  .ka'*l 
the  metallic  and  mineral  products  are  leaiiw 
silver  (in  small  quantities),  sulphur,  the  emera.'i. 
onyx,  &c.    The  products  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be  found  descriW 
under  their  respective  heads.    They  seem  5<? 
refer,  in  many   instances,  to   mecrchandi*  <t 
Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab 
and  other  traders.    Gold,  however,  was  r*rbi|-s 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of  torrtab 
(comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  50;  iii.  45,  47);  and  thf 
spices,  incense,  and  precious  stones,  broogbt 
from  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  2,  10,  15;  [2  Ch.  ix.  1, 
14;]  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Ezek.  xxvii.  2a 
were  probably  the  products  of  the  sotithen 
provinces,  still  celebrated  for  spices  frankn- 
cense,  ambergris,  &c,  as  well  as  for  the  oayi 
and  other  precious  stones.     Among  the  rmr<- 
remarkable   of  the  wild   animals  of  .\r».1*' 
(besides  the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of  court? 
the  camel  and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which  it  )■ 
famous)  arc  the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wilt 
goat,  wild  sheep,  several  varieties  of  the  ante- 
lope, the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  * < fa- 
cially in  the  Yemen) ;  the  boar,  leopard,  wam. 
jackal,  hyaena,  fox;  the  eagle,  vulture,  severs! 
kinds  of  hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged  f<v:i- 
ridge  (in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  saud-prw 
(throughout  the  country),  the  ostrich  (a«~- 
dantly  in  Central  Arabia,"  where  it  is  hunU-i  by 
Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  serpents,  locost-s^- 
Lions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the  natn^ 
of  places  testify.    The  sperm-whale  U  found 
the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Grit* 
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Roman  writers  (Herod.,  Agatharch.  up. 
.M filler,  Strab.,  Diod.  Sic.,  Q.  Curt.,  Dion.  Pericg., 
!i-h  «i.  Aethiop.,  ami  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the 
hib.jcal  aad  modern  products,  and  tht>  animals 
■«t«ve  enumerated,  with  some  others  (  »ee  the 
lK.ito.niry  of  Orography). 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivide*!  into  live 
jcin.  ijj.il  provinces  :  the  Yemen  ;  the  districts 
i  f  Hadramaut,  Mahreh,  and  'Oman,  on  the 
iudun  Ocean  and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
i lei:':  El-Bahreyn,  towards  the  head  of  the 
•icJ;  the  great  central  country  of  Nejd  and 
Yioiimeh  ;  and  the  Hijaz  and  Tihameh  on  the 
\*\  Sea.  The  Arabs  also  have  five  divisions, 
io>rding  to  the  opinion  most  worthy  of  credit : 
Tihiroen,  the  Hijaz,  Nejd,  El-'Arud  (the  pro- 
lying  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
'•ulf,  including  Yemameh),  and  the  Yemen 
deluding  'Oinin  and  the  intervening  tracts). 
n-kT  have,  however,  never  agreed  either  as  to 
•-';»:  limits  or  the  number  of  the  divisions.  It 
will  le  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail  the 
**itions  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the 
ryht  understanding  of  the  identifications  of 
riif'lical  with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

Tne  Vernen  embraced  originally  the  most 
f-.-rtile  districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense 
*pice  country.  Its  name,  signifying  44  the 
right  fi.mti  (and  therefore  "south;"  comp. 
Mitt.  ni.  42),  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
tie  «ppellatiou  tvtalfiwr  (Felix),  which  the 
Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more  extensive  region. 
At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hijiz  on  the 
a '-tii,  and  Hadramaut  on  the  east,  with  the 
■•  i-U-ard  of  the  Ke«l  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
Jt  lonnerly  it  appears  to  have  extended  at 
l**t  5o  as  to  include  Hadramaut  and  Mahreh 
(Il-a-D-Wardy  MS  :  Yakut's  Mushtarak  and 
V  7<rm,  and  M<irasid.  passim ;  from  which  au- 
^"nties  and  Fresncl's  Lcttrcs  the  geographical 
of  this  article  are  mainly  derived).  In 
^- is  wider  acceptation,  it  embraced  the  region 
<  t  the  first  settlements  of  the  Joktanites.  Its 
»(dern  limit*  include,  on  the  north,  the  district 
<-t  Khawlin  (not,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  two  dis- 
^ct.t  districts),  named  after  Khawlin  the 
J  Atanite  (Causain  de  Perceval,  Essai  sw  VIHst. 
i1 <  Arohetwant  C hlamisme,  i.  11.3);  and  that 
-'•  Xejrin,  with  the  city  of  that  name  founded 
&J  N'ejrin  the  Joktanite  (Caussin,  i.  60,  and 
■13  sq.),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest 
pinion,  the  Negra  of  Aelius  Gallus  (Strab.  xvi. 
•*"-;  see  Jomard,  Etudes  geoyr.  et  hiit.  mr 
"A"**-,  appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de  r/jgypte, 
iil  3*)i-6). 

Hadramaut,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen, 
u  a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy 
^*rt*  called  El-Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be 
w*  original  seats  of  the  tribe  of  'Ad.  It  was 
frirbrated  for  its  frankincense,  which  it  still 
-Jp'rti,  and  formerly  it  carried  on  a  considerable 
to-ie.  its  principal  port  being  Dhafir,  between 
^ir'&it  and  Ras  Sijir,  which  is  now  composed 
'*  »  wries  of  villages.  To  the  east  of  Hadra- 
frsit  are  the  districts  of  Shihr,  which  exported 
-mberjrris.  and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe 
";  Waah.  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
fr'm  Seyhut  to  Karwan.  'Omin  forms  the 
'uternmost  corner  of  the  south  coast,  lying  at 
tn-  'Btrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  presents 
ti!-  mat  natural  characteristics  as  the  preced- 
es dutricU,  being  partly  desert  with  large 


fertile  tracts.  It  also  contains  some  considerable 
lead  mines. 

The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  i> 
El-Bahreyn,  between  'Omin  and  the  head  of  the 
Gulf,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hejer  (accord- 
ing to  some,  the  name  of  the  province  also).  If 
contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of  Katif  and 
El-Ahsa,  the  latter  not  being  a  province  as  has 
been  erroneously  supposed.  The  inhabitants  of 
El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on  the  coast  are  principally 
fishermen  and  peari -divers.  The  district  of  El- 
Ahsa  abounds  in  wells  and  possesses  excellent 
pastures,  which  are  frequented  by  tribes  of 
other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Nejd  and  that 
of  Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are 
little  known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers. 
Nejd  signifies  "high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits 
are  very  doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs 
themselves.  It  consists  of  cultivated  table-land, 
with  numerous  wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
pastures;  but  it  is  intersected  by  extensive 
deserts.  Yemameh  appears  to  be  generally  vcrv 
similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south  lies  the  great 
desert  called  Er-Huba  el-Khaly,  uninhabitable 
in  the  summer,  but  yielding  |>asturage  in  the 
winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  Nejd  arc  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia, 
and  the  breed  of  horses  was  formerly  the  most 
famous  in  the  world ;  but  according  to  Mr. 
W.  S.  Blunt,  the  explorer,  they  are  now  rare 
in  Nejd  and  of  an  inferior  breed.  In  this  pro- 
vince are  said  to  be  remain*  of  very  ancient 
structures,  similar  to  those  east  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Hijaz  and  Tihameh  (or  Kl-Ghdr,  the 
"  low  land  ")  arc  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen, 
the  lied  Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Hijaz  being  Eyleh.  The 
Hijaz  is  the  holy  land  of  Arabia,  its  chief  cities 
being  Mekka  and  Medina;  and  it  is  traditionally 
the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  peninsula. 
The  northern  portion  is  in  general  sterile  and 
rocky ;  towards  the  south  it  gradually  merges 
into  the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El-'Asir, 
which  is  but  little  noticed  by  either  eastern  or 
western  geographers.  The  province  of  Tihimeh 
extends  between  the  mountain-chain  of  the 
Hijiz  and  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  is 
sometimes  divided  into  Tihimeh  of  the  Hijdz 
and  Tihameh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a  parched, 
sandy  tract,  with  less  rain  and  fewer  pastures 
and  cultivated  portions  than  the  mountainous 
country. 

Northern  Arabia,   or    the   Arabian  Desert 

(&jtt>U)i),  is  divided  by  the  Arabs  (who  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their 
countrv)  into  BAdiyet  Esh-Sham,  "  the  Desert 
of  Syria,"  Bidiyet  El-Jezireh,  "the  Desert  of 
Mesopotamia  "  (not  "  of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  sup- 
poses), and  Badiyet  El-'Irik,  "the  Desert  of 
El-'Irak."  It  is,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a 
high,  undulating,  parched  plain,  of  which  the 
Euphrates  forms  the  natural  boundary  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Syria,  whence 
it  is  bounded  by  the  latter  country  and  the 
desert  of  Petra  on  the  north-west  and  west,  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  its  southern  limit. 
It  has  few  oases,  the  water  of  the  wells  is  gene- 
rally either  brackish  or  undrinkable,  and  it  is 
visited  by  the  sand-wind  called  Samum,  of  which 
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however  the  terrors  have  been  much  exaggerated. 
The  Arabs  find  pasture  fur  their  flocks  ami  herds 
after  the  rain*,  ami  in  the  more  depressed  plains  ; 
and  the  desert  generally  produces  prickly  shrubs, 
Sic,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  inhabitants 
were  known  to  the  ancients  MVKijvirai, "  dwellers 
in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called  from  their  town 
at  2ktjko/  (Strab.  xvi.  747.  767 ;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6;  comp.  Is.  xiii.  'JO;  Jer.  xlix.  31; 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  11);  and  they  extended  from 
Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  7 ; 
2  Ch.  xsi.  16  ;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20).  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi.  748;  1*1  in. 
v.  12 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15).  These 
tribes,  principally  claiming  descent  from  Ishmael 


and  from  Keturah,  have  always  led  a  wander!  lg 
and  pastoral  life.  Thnr  predatory  habit*  «rr 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (2  Ch.  xxi. 
16,  17  ;  xxvi.  7  ;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  •_').  They 
also  conducted  a  considerable  trade  of  merch.mdi-» 
of  Arabia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  th- 
Persian  Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24).  whence  a 
chain  of  oases  still  forms  caravan-stations 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia,  Appendix  vi.);  and  thev 
likewise  traded  from  the  western  portions  <>: 
the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic  appears  to  be 
frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  I«h- 
maelitcs,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  people* 
(Gen.xxxvii.  2.%  28;  1  K.  x.  15;  [2Ch.it  14:] 
Is.  Is.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  consisted  of 


>!«(.  of  ArnlilA. 


the  products  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia :  it  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Idumaea;  but  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  references  to  the  latt>*r 
people  ami  to  the  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia 
in  the  passages  relating  to  this  traffic.  That 
certain  of  these  tribes  brought  tribute  to 
Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2  Ch.  xvii.  1 1  ;  and 
elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such  tribute 
(cp.  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  [SlNAlJ,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corre- 
sponding generally  with  the  limits  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  The  latter  name  is  probably  derived 
from  that  of  its  chief  city,  not  from  its  stony 


character.  It  was  in  the  earliest  times  inhabit*! 
by  a  people  whose  genealogy  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  the  Horites  or  Horim  (Gem  xiv.  •>. 
xxxvi.  20-22;  Deut.  ii.  12,22).  [Hoiutes.]  It* 
later  inhabitants  were  in  part  the  same  as  thos? 
of  the  preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  iadwd 
the  boundary  of  the  two  countries  is  arbitrary 
and  unsettled ;  but  it  was  mostly  petroled  bj 
descendants  of  Es  iu,  and  was  generally  known 
as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumaea  [Eix>s*}»  a* 
well  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the  desert  »' 
Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Seir].  The  common  orig  d 
of  the  ldumaeans  from  Esau  and  Ishtmwd  .» 
traced  to  the  marriage  of  the  former  with  > 
daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9.  xxxvi. 
The  Xabathaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idumacan-, 
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in  I  l  i.un.iea  is  mentioned  ouly  as  a  geographical 
:<-n:n.ition  after  the  time  of  Josephus.  The 
Nauthaenns  had  always  been  identified  with 
Vbiioth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  Is.  lx. 
7),  until  (juatremere  (il&noirc  mr  Us  JS'aba- 
■<  .cO:»lvanced  the  by-no-means  accepted  theory 
tut  they  were  of  another  race,  and  a  people  of 
Mesopotamia.  [Nebaioth.]  Petra  was  in  the 
.:-at  route  of  the  western  caravan-traffic  of 
\rabis,  and  of  the  merchandise  brought  up  the 
Kiinitic  Gulf.  See  preceding  section,  and 
mmm,  Klath,  Eziongebkr,  &c. 

IhiutiUtntsS — The  Arabs,  like  erery  other 
•itkat  nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions 
-presenting  their  countrv  as  originally  inhabited  j 
:  v  raw  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote 
*r.<>J.  These  were  the  tribes  of  'Ad,  Thamud, 
I  rneiTim,  'Abtl.  Tasut,  Jedts,  'Emlik  (Amalek), 
Icrhum  (the  first  of  this  name),  and  Webari : 
-me  nmit  the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add 
•'isiaj.  The  majority  of  their  historians  derive 
the-*  tribes  from  Shem ;  but  some,  from  Ham, 
•nongh  not  through  C'ush.b  Their  earliest 
•tiditions  that  have  any  obvious  relation  to  the 
t'll  le  refer  the  origin  of  the  existing  nation  in 
she  first  instance  to  Kahtin,  whom  they  and 
n  *t  European  .scholars  identify  with  Joktan ; 
:i>l  secondly  to  Ishmael,  whom  they  assert  to 
hire  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtin,  though 
ti  ry  only  carry  up  thetr  genealogies  to  'Adnan 
i-u<1  t<»  be  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before 
Mefumwad).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
•*ttlements  in  Arabia  ;  but  modern  research, 
■>*  think,  proves  that  Cushitcs  were  among  its 
-::It  inhabitants.  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible 
i-mlly  correspond*  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages 
-rt-ia  to  indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia;  and 

«ri«  of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  according 
•  •  recent  discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order 
-!"Q?  the  southern  coast,  exclusive  of  Seba 
iMrroe),  at  one  extreme  of  their  settlements, 
Ximnul  at  the  other.  The  great  ruins  of 
Mi-rib  Seta,  and  of  other  places  in  the 
i  aen  ad  Hadramaut,  are  not  those  of  a 
^initio  people ;  and  further  to  the  east,  the 
-'istiriji  language  of  Mahrch  (the  remnant  of 
'■"  language  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the 
i»  ifnt  remains  just  mentioned)  is  in  so  great  a 
■J^ree  apparently  African,  as  to  be  called  by 
~  n-  scholars  Cushite  ;  while  the  settlements  of 
I- amah  and  those  of  his  (tribal)  sons  Sheba  and 
lLi»D  are  probablv  to  be  looked  for  towards  the 
M  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  bordered  on  the  north 


*  io  thi«  wrtion  Is  included  the  history.    Tlie  Arab 
^•*r*b  U  the  Utter  are  meagre,  and  almost  purely 
'^iitkiOAl.  The  chronology  is  founded  on  genealogies, 
>  i  i*  u>j  intricate  and  unsettled  for  discussion  in  this 
♦niirl" ;  f«t  It  is  n<*ee**ary  to  observe  that  "  son  "  should 
"f>-j  tr  read  "descendant,"  or  "  tribe  descended  from," 
ttat  tb^r  Arabs  aacril*  great  length  of  life  to  the 
*f  «t  people.    The  early  sites  of  the  Arab  tribes  and 
'     Entity  with  the  names  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
h^n  exhaustively  discussed  by  Sprenger,  Die  alte 
-rrjpiie  Ambient,  Bern,  1876,  to  which  the  student 
r»W  for  the  details  and  theories  necessarily 
from  the  present  article. 
Tins  e numeration  is  from  a  comparison  of  Arab 
■skn.  Caus*ln  de  Perceval  has  entered  Into  some 
the  subject  (Stsai,  I.  11-35).  but  without 
»Mwtnrily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions;  and 
■  =fcnUncatlons  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
H^tk.l. 


by  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  bearing  the  s;iine 
names  as  the  two  latter.  In  babylonia  also, 
indepeudent  proofs  of  this  immigration  of 
Cushitcs  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  been 
lately  obtained.  The  ancient  cities  and  buildings 
of  Southern  Arabia,  iu  their  architecture,  the 
inscriptions  they  contain,  and  the  native  tra- 
ditions respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost  value 
in  aiding  a  student  of  this  portion  of  primeval 
history.  Indeed  they  are  the  only  important 
archaic  monuments  of  the  country;  and  they 
illustrate  both  its  earliest  people  and  its 
greatest  kingdoms.  Ma-rib,  or  Seba '  (the 
Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geographers),  is  one  of 
I  the  most  interesting  of  these  sites  ( see 
Michaelis'  Questions,  No.  94,  &e.  in  Niebuhr'a 
Arabia).  It  was  founded,  according  to  the 
general  agreement  of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh- 
Shems  Seba,  grandson  of  Yaarub  the  Knhtanite ; 
and  the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  which  was  situate 
near  the  city,  and  the  rupture  of  which  (a.d. 
150-170,  according  to  De  Sacy ;  120,  according 
to  Cnussin  de  Perceval)  formed  an  era  in 
Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Lukmin 
the  Greater,  the  'Adite,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  2nd  'Ad.  'Aditcs  (in  conjunction  with 
Cushites)  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  founders 
of  this  and  similar  structures,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  predominantly  Joktanite  people, 
the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is  preserved  in 
the  Arabian  Seba,  and  iu  the  Sabaei  of  the 
Greeks.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  El- 
Beladhory  states  that  the  'Adites  dwelt  between 
Syria  and  the  Yemen,  and  there  is  really  no 
authority  for  assigning  to  them  a  southern 
habitat  ( Sprenger,  Alte  Gcographie  Ambient, 
p.  199).  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Kssai,  i. 
42  sq. ;  Kenan,  Latujuea  .Stmit it/ties,  i.  300)  that 
the  'Adites  were  the  Cushite  Seba;  but  this 
hypothesis,  which  involves  the  question  of  the 
settlements  of  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  that 
of  the  descent  of  the  'Adites,  rests  solely  on  the 
existence  of  Cushite  settlements  in  Southern 

Arabia,  and  of  the  name  of  SebS.  (\_hm)  in  the 

Yemen  (by  these  writers  inferential ly  identified 
with  K3D;  by  the  Arabs,  unanimously,  with 

Sebi  the  Kahtdnite,  or  fcOE';  the  Hebrew  shin 
being,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
represented  by  sin  in  Arabic);  and  it  necessi- 
tates the  existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms 
of  Seba  and  Sheba  iu  a  circumscribed  province 
of  Southern  Arabia,  a  result  w  hich  we  think  is 
irreconcilable  with  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  bearing  on  this  subject. 
[Cush  ;  Skua  ;  Siikua.]  Neither  is  there  evidence 
to  indicate  the  identity  of  'Ad  and  the  other 
extinct  tribes  with  any  Semitic  or  Hamitic 
people :  they  must,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, be  classed  with  the  Rephaim  and  other 
peoples  whose  genealogies  are  not  known  to  us. 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct 
and  existing  tribes;  and  these  are  again  dis- 
tinguished as  1.  El-'Arab  el-'Aribeh  (or  El-'Arab 
el-'Arba,  or  El-'Arab  el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or 
Genuine  Arabs;  2.  El-'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh ; 
and  3.  El-'Arab  el-Musta'ribch,  the  Instititious, 


e  Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma-rib,  or  the  country  in  the 
Yemen  of  which  the  city  w  as  Ma-rib.   See  also  Sheba 
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or  Naturalised,  Arabs.  Of  many  conflicting 
opinions  respecting  these  races,  two  only  are 
worthy  of  note.  According  to  the  lir>t  of  these, 
Kl-'Arab  el-'Aribeh  denotes  the  extinct  tribes, 
with  whom  some  conjoin  Kahtan;  while  the 
other  two,  as  synonymous  appellations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.J  According  to 
the  secoud,  Kl-'Arab  el-'Aribeh  denotes  the 
extinct  tribes;  Kl-'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh.  the 
unmixed  descendants  of  Kaht:in;  and  Kl-'Arab 
el-Musta'ribch,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by 
the  daughter  of  Mudad  the  Joktanite.  That 
the  descendants  of  Joktan  occupied  the  priucijtnl 
portions  of  the  south  and  south-west  of  the 
peninsula,  with  colonies  in  the  interior,  is 
attested  by  the  Arabs  and  supported  by  histo- 
rical and  philological  researches.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  they  have  been  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  Ishmaelite  immigrants,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former 
existence.  Fresnel,  however  (1*  Lettre,  p.  24), 
says  that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in 
Mohammad's  time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Ishmaelite  element  has  been  exaggerated  by 
Mohammadau  influence. 

ResjM-etiug  the  Joktmite  settlers,  we  have 
some  Biblical  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is 
said,  "and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as 
thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east 
[Kcdem]."  The  position  of  Mesha  is  very  un- 
certain ;  it  is  most  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
the  western  limit  of  the  first  settlers  [M  rail  A]: 
Sephar  is  undoubtedly  Dhafari.  or  Zafari.  of  the 
Arabs  (probably  pronounced,  in  ancient  times, 
without  the  final  vowel,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day),  a  name  not  uncommon  in  the  peninsula, 
but  especially  that  of  two  celebrated  towns — 
one  being  the  seaport  on  the  south  coast,  near 
MirbAt;  the  other,  now  in  ruins,  near  San'A, 
and  said  to  be  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Himyarite  kings  (Ks-SAghAnec,  MS.,  &c).  Fresnel 
(4*  Lettre,  p.  516  sq.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as 
the  Himyarite  capital,  and  is  followed  by 
Jomard  (£tiuies,  p.  367),  whence  we  learn  that 
the  inhabitants  call  this  town  "Isfdr."  Con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this 
is  probably  Sephar ;  it  is  situate  near  a  thuri- 
ferous  mountain  (Mnrdsid,  in  voc),  and  exports 
the  best  frankincense  (Niebuhr,  p.  148):  Zafari, 
in  the  Yemen,  however,  is  also  among  mountains 
[Sephar].  In  the  district  indicated  above  are 
distinct  and  undoubted  traces  of  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan  mentioned  in  Genesis,  such 
as  Hadramaut  for  Hazarmaveth,  AzAl  for  Uzal, 
SebA  for  Sheba,  &c.  Their  remains  are  fouud  in 
the  existing  inhabitants  of  (at  least)  its  eastern 
portion,  and  their  records  in  the  numerous 
Himyarite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  priucipal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the 
chief  state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the 
Yemen,  founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by 
Yaarub,  the  son  (or  descendant)  of  Kahtan 
(Joktan).   Its  most  ancient  capital  was  probably 

si 

San'A,  formerly  called  AzAl  ( Jtj  \,  or  J\j 

in  the  Mardtid,  in  roc.  San'A),  after  Az&l,  son  of 
Joktan  (Yakoot).    [Uzal.]    The  other  capitals 

*  El-' Arab  el-'Aribeh  Is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arabic  before 
its  corruption  hegan. 


were  Ma-rib.  or  Seba.  and  Zafari.    Ti,i*  was  th<- 
Biblical   kingdom  of  Saeba.     \U  rulers. 
most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  <t  SI: 
( —  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  5aVv»  (In  -:. 
Sic.  iii.  38.  40).    Among  its  rulers  was  probitO. 
the  (jueen  of  Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  *;>- 
dom  of  Solomon  (2  K.  x.  1-4).    The  Arat*  a.'! 
her  Bilkis,  a  queen  of  the  later  Himyarite*:  1  it 
their  traditions  r«-sjH.*cting  her  arc  not  v.-rthv 
of  credit.    [SlILUA.j    The  dominant  family  w„ 
apparently  that  of  Himyar,  son  (_>r  descend^; 
of  Seba.    A  member  of  this  family  t\>unled  t> . 
more  modern  king  loin  of  the  Himyantes.   T(  • 
testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  of  tee  tlx^.^i 
writers,  as  well  as  native  tradition,  s«r.u  t. 
prove  that  the  latter  appellation  supersede i  th-: 
former  only  shortly  before  the  Christian  en 
i.e.  alter  the  foundation  of  the  later  kingd 
u  Himyarite."  however,  is  now  very  ragu*  !_v 
used. — Himyar,  it  may  be  observed,  is  per 

"red"  from  or  ^>\). 

and  several  places  in  Arabia  whose  scil  Ure!- 

y  f 

dish  derive  their  names  from  A'far  (jflP^) 

u  reddish."    This  mav  identify  Himyar  (thr  r  ' 
man?)  with  Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlercttt 
and  the  portion  of  the  country  called  Opb 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  is  widely  diril- 
[Ophir].    The  similarity  of  signification  wi'.i 
<poivi£  and  ipvQpbs  lends  Weight  to  the  trs-iri 
that  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  Lrythm 
Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89).    The  maritime  natiocj 
the  Mediterranean  who  had  an  affinity  wit" 
the  Egyptians  ap(>ear  to  have  been  an  o&h'w 
of  an  early  immigration  from  Southern  Arabi... 
which    moved    northwards,    partly   throe  ^ 
Egypt.     It  is  noticeable    that  the  Sbephe  ! 
invaders  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  beta  I'n  - 
nicians;  but  Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  hwl 
this  opinion,  also  tells  us  that  some  said  tt»' 
were  Arabs  (Manetho,  ap.  Cory,  Anc.  Fr  • 
mrofs,  2nd  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the  hieroglyji  i 
name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  :i> 
common  appellation  of  the  border  Arabs,  li 
the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  domiuatt •■: 
of  Chaldaea  is  mentioned  by  Berosu*  (C<r. 
p.  60),  as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  \-' 
these  indications,  slight  as  they  are,  must  t< 
borne  in  mind  in  attempting  a  reconstructive  • 
the   history  of  Southern  Arabia. — Th« 
kings  of  the  Yemen  were  at  continual  fend 
the  descendants  of  KahlAn  (brother  of  Himyjr 
until  the  fifteenth  in  descent  (according  to  ti 
majority  of  native  historians)   from  Hiir'  * 
united  the  kingdom.    This  king  was  th?  fi: 
Tubba',  a  title  also  distinctive  of  his  successor-, 
whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper  kinjdifn 
Himyar,  whence  the  Homcritae  (Ptol.  vi.  • 
Plin.  vi.  28).     Their  rule  probably  esbt.' 
over  the  modern  Yemen,  Hadramaut,  and  Ma  - 
rch.   The  fifth  Tnbba',  Dhu-l-AdhAr,  or 
AzAr,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  t'a* 
sarus  of  Aelius  Gallus  (b.c.  24).    The  km*; J  : 
of  Himyar  lasted  until  a.d.  525.  when  it  M' 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.    Already,  s'1' '-' 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kiop 
Axum  aj>j>ear  to  have  become  masters  of  pi-t 
the  Yemen  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  114;  7xiU  \ 
it.  Dattsrh.  3forjenlihuI.  Geselhchaft,  vii.  17  ■ 
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ii.  iJ8  sq.\  adding  to  their  titles  the  names 
..[  places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyar.  After 
:  ir  rti^na  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyarite 
princes,  rassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  sub- 
mitted to  Mohammad.  Kings  of  Hadramaut 
(:h«-  people  of  Hadramaut  are  the  classical 
'.'iitraiwtitae,  Plin.  vi.  28 ;  com  p.  Adnumtae) 
it*  also  enumerated  by  the  Arabs  (Ibn-Khaldun, 
■iy.  Ciussin,  i.  135  sq.)  and  distinguished  from 
t  i-  descendants  of  Vaarub;  an  indication,  as  is 
niLAiked  by  Cau&sin  (/.  c),  of  their  separate 
•i^ctot  from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazarmaveth]. 
Tn»-  Greek  geographers  mention  a  fourth  people 
m  conjunction  with  the  Sabaei,  Homcritae,  and 
«  hatramotitae, — the  Miiuiei  or  Minnaei  (Strab. 
hi.  768,770;  Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  23  ;  Plin.  vi.  32; 
!>..<i.  Sic.  iii.  42),  who  have  nut  been  identified 
with  any  Biblical  or  modern  name,  though 
>tir*n£*r  compares  them  with  the  Kindites.  Some 
j>.ace  them  as  high  as  Mekka,  and  derive  their 
time  from  Mini  (the  sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that 
«  tt),  or  from  the  goddess  Menab,  worshipped 
in  the  district  between  Mekka  and  Medina. 
Kresnel,  however,  places  them  in  the  Wadee 
1a. 'in  in  Hadramaut,  arguing  that  the  Yemen 
uiciently  included  this  tract,  that  the  Minaei 
were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhabanitae  or 
ilbimaaitae  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  24  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  782), 
aud  that  'PofifiayiTcey  was  a  copyist's  error  for 
Uuarirvr. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that 
«i  the  Hijaz,  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother 
• :'  Vaarub,  who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in 
tu  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists 
<  I  iU  kings  are  inextricably  confused  ;  but  the 
name  of  their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his 
-<u«*«5ors  was  Mud&d  (or  El-Mudad),  who  pro- 
t  illy  represents  Almodad  [Almodad].  Ishmael, 
aot-rding  to  the  Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of 
thr  first  Mudad,  whence  sprang  'Adnan  the  an- 
cestor of  Mohammad.  This  kingdom,  situate  in 
i  less  fertile  district  than  the  Yemen,  and  en- 
tfigei  in  conflict  with  aboriginal  tribes,  never 
attained  the  importance  of  that  of  the  south. 
It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  conquest,  into 
the  tribes  of  Ishmael  (Kutb-ed-Din,  ed.  Wiisten- 
Jeld.  pp.  35  and  39  aq. ;  cp.  authorities  quoted 
1 -7  &ussin).  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author  who 
^•entities  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Hadoram]. 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite 
tinedoms,  others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits 
■  f  the  peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
"rt  that  of  El-Hireh  in  El-'Irak,  and  that  of 
'iaassin  on  the  confines  of  Syria  ;  both  origi- 
wt*d  by  emigrants  after  the  Flood  of  El-'Arim. 

soon  became  Ishmaelitic ;  GhassAn 
1'  ^  maintained  its  original  stock.  Among  its 
rdrrs  were  many  named  El-HArith.  Respcct- 
n-i  the  presumed  identity  of  some  of  these  with 
u»p  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Aretas, 
'•r«l  with  the  Areta«  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
« -  Cor.  xi.  32),  see  Aretas. 

The  Mmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the 
P&insuU  from  the  north-west.  That  they  have 
'pre*!  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception 
•  i  one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which 
^  said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Jok- 
'■saite  peoples),  and  that  the  modern  nation  is 
i  :?d«mioantly  Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the 
Arab*.   They  do  not,  however,  carry  up  their 

analogies  higher  than  'Adnan  (as  we  have 
■already  said),  and  they  have  lost  the  names  of 


most  of  Ishraael's  immediate  and  near  descend- 
ants. Such  as  have  been  identified  with  exist- 
ing names  will  be  found  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Haga- 
renes.]  They  extended  northwards  from  the 
Hijaz  into  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed 
witli  Keturahites  and  other  Abrahamic  peoples  ; 
and  westwards  to  Idumaea,  where  they  mixed 
with  Edomites,  &c.  The  tribes  claiming  descent 
from  Ishmael  have  always  been  governed  bv 
petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  families  (sheykhs  and 
emirs) ;  they  have  generally  followed  a  patri- 
archal life,  and  have  not  originated  kingdoms, 
though  they  have  in  some  instances  succeeded 
to  those  of  Joktanites,  the  principal  one  of 
these  being  that  of  El-Hirch.  With  reference 
to  the  Ishmaelites  generally,  we  may  observe 
that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the 
Hijaz,  and  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of 
the  northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  arc  sufli- 
ciently  evident,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide 
extension  given  to  them  by  Arab  tradition. 
Mohammad  derived  from  the  Jews  whatever 
tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced  any  contrary 
by  the  Koran  or  his  own  dicta.  This  religious 
element,  which  does  not  directly  affect  the  tribes 
of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  independently 
identified),  has  a  great  influence  over  those  of 
Ishmael.  They  therefore  cannot  be  certainly 
proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula ;  but 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs 
and  other  considerations  it  is  probable  that  they 
now  form  the  predominant  element  of  the  Arab 
nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly 
north  of  the  peninsula  in  Desert-Arabia,  from 
Palestine  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan 
(except  those  relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan, 
Gen.  x.  7)  refer  apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung 
from  this  nice  (Is.  xxi.  13 ;  Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  20),  perhaps  with  an  admixture  of  the 
Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to  have  passed  up  the 
western  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some 
traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  asserted  to 
exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where  a 
king  of  Himyar  is  said  to  have  been  a  Midianite 
(El-Mes'udy,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9);  and 
where  one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian, 
and  another  of  Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  ;  but 
these  traditions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rab- 
binical influence  in  Arab  history.  Native 
writers  are  almost  wholly  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  dialects  mentioned  above  are  not, 
so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  of  the  tribes  of 
Keturah.    [Keturah,  &c] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peoples  which,  from  their  geographical  position 
and  mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amalek,  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  &c. 

Religion.— The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  little 
advanced  beyond  mere  fetishism,  of  which  there 
are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred  trees  and  stones 
of  historical  times,  and  in  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaeism.  With  the  latter 
were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or  palace- 
temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains  or 
traditions  in  the  Himyarite  kingdom ;  such  as 
Beyt  GhumdAn  in  San'*,  and  those  of  Reydao, 
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Beymineh,  Ru'eyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  Iliam.  The 
names  of  the  objects  of  the  earlier  fetishism, 
the  stone-worship,  tree-worship,  &c,  of  various 
tribes,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  One,  that 
of  Manot,  the  goddess  worshipped  between 
Mekka  and  Medina,  has  been  compared  with 
Meni  (Is.  lxv.  11,  R.  V.  "l>estiny."  Cp.  for 
a  summary,  Baethgen,  lieitr.  z.  Am.  Beli<jions- 
<]>'&•'/*.  pp.  109,  &c,  11."),  &c,  and  especially 
Wellhausen,  Skizzcn  unt  ]oraikiten,  iii.  [Rcstc 
Ant'jischen  lleidentunws],  18H7).  Magism,  an 
importation  from  Chaldaea  and  Persia,  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  religions  of  the  l'agan  Arabs; 
but  it  never  had  many  followers.  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Southern  Arabia  towards  the 
close  of  the  2nd  century,  and  about  a  century  later 
it  had  made  great  progress.  It  flourished  chiefly 
in  the  Yemen,  where  many  churches  were  built 
(see  I'hilostorg.  Hist.  Ecda.  iii.:  Sozomen,  vi. ; 
Kvngr.  vi.).  It  also  rapidly  advanced  in  other 
portions  of  Arabia,  through  the  kingdom  of 
Hireh  and  the  contiguous  countries,  Ghassan, 
and  other  parts.  The  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  more  particularly  of  those  of  Nejrau 
by  the  Tubba'  Zu-n-Nuwas,  brought  about  the 
fall  of  the  Himyarite  dynasty  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Christian  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  Judaism 
was  propagated  in  Arabia,  principally  by  Ka- 
raites, at  the  Captivity,  but  it  wns  introduce  1 
before  that  time  :  it  became  very  prevalent  iit 
the  Yemen,  and  in  the  Hijiz,  esj>ecially  at 
Kheybar  and  Medina,  where  there  are  said  to  be 
still  tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Mohammad 
another  class  (the  Hanifs)  had  spruug  up,  who, 
disbelieving  the  idolatry  of  the  greater  number 
of  their  countrymen,  and  with  leanings  towards 
Judaism,  looked  to  a  revival  of  what  they  called 
the  "religion  of  Abraham"  (see  Sprenger's 
Isbcn  uml  Ix-hre  Muhammeds,  2nd  ed.  i.  13- 
134).  The  promulgation  of  the  Mohammadan 
religion  overthrew  paganism,  and  almost  wholly 
superseded  the  religions  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Lan'jH  ttje. — Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia, 
is  the  most  developed  ami  the  richest  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we 
have  an  extensive  literature  :  it  is,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of 
its  early  phases  we  know  nothing.  We  have, 
indeed,  archaic  monuments  of  the  Himyaritic 
(the  ancient  language  of  Southern  Arabia), 
though  we  cannot  usually  fix  their  precise  ages. 
Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  (or 
Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is  evidence 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  47  ;  and  presumably  Jacob  and 
Laban  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
from  the  notice  in  Judg.  vii.  9-13,  that  Gideon 
overheard  the  conversation  of  the  44  Midianites, 
and  the  A  male  kites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 
east  "  (D"lf5.  V)2),  that  in  the  14th  or  13th  cent. 
n.C.  the  Semitic  languages  differed  much  less 
than  in  after-times.  But  it  appears  from  2  K. 
xviii.  26,  that  in  the  tfth  century  n.C.  only  the 
educated  classes  among  the  Jews  understood 
Aramaic.  With  these  evidences  before  us,  aud 
making  a  due  distinction  between  the  archaic 
and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic  and  the 
Arabic,  we  believe  that  the  Himyaritic  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical 


phase,  as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  tun. 
The  division  of  the  Uhmaelite  language  into 
many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  t"  th»- 
separation  of  tribes  by  uninhabitable  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of 
those  dialects,  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual 
meetiugs  of 'Okaz  and  other  f  urs  where  literan 
contests  took  place,  and  where  it  was  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  contending  poets  should 
deliver  themselves  in  a  language  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  mass  of  the  people  congregated. 
Many  of  the  meanest  of  the  Arabs,  utterly 
ignorant  of  readiug  and  writing,  were  quit-- 
capable  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  these  com- 
positions, and  often  formed  the  best  authorities 
consulted  by  the  lexicologists  when  the  correc- 
tion of  the  language  had  commenced,  i.e.  when 
the  Arabs,  as  Mohammadan*,  had  begun  to  spread 
among  foreigners. 

Respecting  the  Himyaritic,"  until  lately  little 
was  known  ;  but  monuments  bearing  inscrip- 
tions in  this  language  have  been  discovered  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  principal!) 
in  Hadramaut  and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  th<- 
inscriptions  have  been  published  by  F  res  cel. 
Arnaud,  WelUted,  Cruttenden,  and  Muller; 
while  Fresuel  found  a  dialect  still  spoken  in  the 
district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as  far  ii> 
Kishim,  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Zafiri  and 
Mirbat  being  the  purest,  and  cnllel  4*  Kkhili ;  * 
and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modem  phase  of  the  old  Himyaritic  (4*  Lettre). 
Fresnel's  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the 
learned.  The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions 
range  from  A.I>.  30  (on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  i» 
G04  at  Hisn  Ghorab,  but  what  era  thesv  represent 
is  uncertain.  Kwald  (Ccbir  tU-  Ifinitjiisische 
Sprachc  in  Hoefer's  Zcitschrift,  i.  295  5*7/.) 
thinks  that  they  are  years  of  the  Rupture  <•'." 
the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their  apparent 
high  authjuity;  but  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammad,  make  it  probable 
that  they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  per- 
haps that  of  the  Himyarite  empire,  though  whai 
point  marks  its  commencement  is  not  deter- 
mined. The  Himyaritic  in  its  earlier  ph*s«' 
probably  represents  the  first  Semitic  language 
spoken  in  Arabia. 

The  mumcrs  and  customs  of  the  Arabs  f  .ire 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible;  but  sup- 
posed parallels  between  the  patriarchal  life  •>: 
the  Scriptures  and  the  state  of  the  modems 
Arabs  must  not  be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  people  are  in  a  degraded 
condition;  that  they  have  been  influenced  by 
Jewish  contact,  especially  by  the  adoption,  by 
Mohammad,  of  parts  of  the  ceremonial  law.  and 
of  rabbinical  observances;  and  that  they  ar>- 
not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  They  must  be  re- 
garded, 1st,  as  lied  aw  is,  or  people  of  the  desert" 
and  2udly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 

The  Bedawis  acknowledge  that  their  ancient 

•  I.e.  the  ancient  language  or  Southern  Arabia  gene- 
rally, not  that  of  the  Himyarites  only.  rSappK*nent 
front  SUule,  Ukrb.  d.  neb.  Gr.  i.  4 ;  the  authorities  ur 
MV.i»,  p.  xxvill. ;  an  I  Corp.  Inter.  Sem.  Iv.  1 — S.  R.  1>  ] 

f  The  Arabs  have  Impressed  their  national  charac- 
teristics on  every  people  whom  they  have  conqu*r*-l. 
except  the  Tartar  races.  The  modern  Egyptians  sr.- 
essentially  an  Arab  people. 
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evrellenc*  has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of 
Muhammad,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
litis  decline  began  much  earlier.  Though  each 
tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood  and  pure 
.inguaje,  their  learned  men  candidly  admit  the 
iepmiation  of  national  character.  Scriptural 
customs  still  found  amaot;  them  must  therefore 
i<  generally  regarded  rather  as  indications  of 
farmer  practices,  than  as  being  identical  with 
them.  The  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  con- 
trast between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the 
Hedawis  mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by 
comparison  with  other  nations,  an  essentially 
i -narrative  people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pas- 
toral life,  and  many  customs  strikingly  illus- 
trating the  Bible."  They  are  not  so  much 
affected,  by  their  religion  as  might  be  supposed  : 
many  tribes  disregard  religious  observances,  and 
even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The  Wahhibis, 
•<r  modern  Arab  puritans,  found  great  difficulty 
in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and  even  by  force 
"farms,  »ueh  rites;  and  where  they  succeeded, 
the.  >upprev«on  was,  in  most  cases,  only  teni- 
l^rair.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  &c.. 
n-.-re  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  The  less 
•  aaoged  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it  : 
-ucn  a  one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with 
«tranger»  even  of  its  own  nation.  In  Southern 
Arabia,  for  instance,  is  a  tribe  which  will  not 
*lloir  a  gnest  to  stay  withiu  its  encampment* 
t-yond  the  three  days  demanded  by  the  laws  of 
n»pitality.  This  exclusion  undoubtedly  tends 
'•>>  presence  the  language  from  corruption,  and 
':o*  people  from  foreign  influence;  but  it  pro- 
UUy  does  not  improve  the  national  character. 

To  the  settled  Arabs  these  remarks  apply 
*ith  the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  o'f 
!::'e  is  in  a  great  degree  lost,  and  Jewish  prac- 
•i«*s  are  much  more  observable;  while  inter- 
fnixtnre  with  foreigners,  especially  with  Abys- 
sinian and  Negro  concubines  in  the  Yemen  and 
the  Hijiz,  has  tended  to  destroy  the  purity  of 
A  Bedawy  will  scarcely  marry  out  of 
iit>  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted  to  concubinage  ;  he 
( -Q>iders  himself,  and  is,  quite  distinct  from  a 
t'j»n»man,  in  habits,  in  mode  of  thought,  ami  in 
national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinction  should  be 
i:iade  between  the  j>eople  of  Northern  and  those 

S-uthern  Arabia  ;  the  former  being  chiefly  of 
l-hmaelite.  the  latter  of  Joktanite  descent,  and. 
n  other  respects  than  settlement  ami  inter- 
marriage with  foreigners,  further  removed  from 
:h*  patriarchal  character. 

regarded  in  the  limits  we  have  indicated, 
Arab  manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the 
rWawLs  or  of  the  townspeople,  aftbrd  valuable 
Mp  to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  testify 
■  "  thy  tmth  and  vigour  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
No  one  can  mix  with  this  people  without 
<iag  constantly  and  forcibly  reminded  either  of 
tie  tarly  patriarchs  or  of  the  settled  Israelites. 
We  may  instance  their  pastoral  life,  their  hos- 
pitality (most  remarkable  of  desert  virtues 
[Hospitality]),  their  universal  respect  for  age 
(canp.  Lev.  xix.  32),  their  familiar  deference 
(cr<np.  2  K.  v.  13),  their  superstitious  regard 
'jt  the  beard.  On  the  signet-ring,  which  is 
*m  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  is 
s-ually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive  of  sub- 
notion to  God,  or  of  His  |<erfection,  &c,  ex- 
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plaining  F.x.  xxxix.  30,  "the  engravings  of  a 
signet,  Holy  to  the  Lord  "  (K.  V.),  and  the  saying 
of  Christ  (John  iii.  33),  "He  .  .  .  hath  set  his 
seal  to  fAi",  that  God  is  true"  (B.  V.).  As  a 
marl:  of  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another 
person  (as  in  (Jen.  xli.  42).  The  iukhoru  worn 
in  the  girdle  is  also  very  ancient  (Ezek.  ix.  2. 
3,  11),  as  well  as  the  veil.  (For  many  illus- 
trations, see  Lane's  M<*U-m  Lifuptiaus.)  A  man 
has  a  right  to  claim  his  cousin  in  marriage,  and 
he  relinquishes  this  right  by  taking  otV  his  shoe, 
as  the  kinsman  of  Buth  did  to  Boaz  (Buth  iv. 
7,  8;  see  Burckhardt's  Sutcs  oh  tlu  -lied  xiins  and 
W'nhahys,  p.  6.*»). 

Befercnees  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  them- 
selves arc  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
manners  of  the  modern  jieople,  in  their  preda- 
tory expeditions,  their  mode  of  warfare,  their 
caravan  journeys,  and  the  like.  To  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Job,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  this  people  and  their  language  and 
literature  is  essential. 

The  r-  innurcc  of  Arabia  esj^cially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  refcrnd  to  in  tho 
sections  on  Western  and  Northern  Arabia,  and 
incidentally  in  mentioning  the  products  of  thc- 
penmsula.  Direct  mention  of  the  commerce  of 
the  south  does  not  appear  to  be  made  in  the 
Bible:  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  Palestine 
principally  through  the  northern  tribes.  Pas- 
sages relating  to  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  t<* 
the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  historical 
inquirer.  The  Joktanite  jn-ople  of  Southern 
Arabia  have  always  b<  <  u,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring 
life.  The  latter  were  caravan  merchants;  the 
former,  the  chief  traders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  carry- 
ing their  commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as 
well  as  to  the  nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their 
own  writers  describe  these  voyages;  since  tin- 
Christian  era  es|*cially,  as  we  might  expect 
from  the  modern  character  of  their  literature. 
The  classical  writers  also  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  Southern  Arabia.  I» 
was  evidently  carried  to  Palestine  bv  the  two 
great  caravan  routes  from  the  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Cm  If:  the 
former  taking  with  it  chiefly  African  produce; 
the  latter,  ludinn.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  wandering  projieiwties  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Islam.  All  testimony  goes  to  show 
thnt  from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of 
Arabia  formed  colonies  in  distant  lands,  ami 
have  not  been  actuated  only  by  either  the  desire 
of  conquest  or  by  religious  impulse  in  their 
foreign  exjwditions,  but  rather  by  restlessness 
and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  Kuropean  authorities  for  the 
history  of  Arabia  are.  Schultens,  Hist.  Imji. 
Vt'tus.  Jtjcttmiif'trum,  Hard.  (iel.  17M<5,  contain- 
ing extracts  from  various  Arab  authors,  and 
his  Monumcnta  Yettn>tv>ni  Anibiat;  Lug.  Bat. 
1740;  Eichhorn,  Munutm nta  Antiquisa.  Jfist* 
Anttfum,  chiefly  extracted  from  Ibn-Kuteybeh, 
with  his  notes,  Goth.  177.r» ;  Kresnel,  Isttrcs  sur 
ri/ist.  des  Arubes  arant  I'  fslamisuu;  published  in 
the  Journal  Asiatique,  1838-53  ;  Quatremere, 
Mtinoire  sur  Us  Xabat&ns,  1835  ;  Cans-.in,  Essni 
sur  d/ist.  des  Ar<ibcs  acant  P Islamisme,  Paris, 
1847-48  :  for  the  geography,  Niebuhr,  Inscriptive 
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<le  rAra'>\;  Anist.  1774;  Bun  khaidt,  Travels  in 
Arabia,  Lond.  1839;  Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  to  the  Iiuins-f  X  ikei^l-Hajar,  in  Jonrn. 
of  II.  G.  S.,  vii.  'JO:  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in 
Juwn.  of  Asiat.  Sue.  of  Bengal,  iii.  1834;  and 
his  Junrml,  Lond.  18  58  : — Cruttendcn,  Xirra-  j 
tire  if  a  Journey  from  Mukhd  to  Sand  ;  Jnmard, 
Etudes  gtfotjr.  et  hist.  ap)>ended  to  Mengiu,  Hist. 
■  le  r E)'i}>tc,  vol.  iii.  l'aris,  1839  ;  Sprenger.  I*  is 
Lelien  uud  die  Left  re  Mohammed's,  1869,  and  Lfie 
alte  G 'eographie  Ar  tbiens,  1875;  Muller,  Him- 
yar  disc-he  S 'age :  Pride;. ux,  I  ty  of  the  Himyarites  ; 
ICobitison,  B'ulieil  lie  searches ;  Stanley,  Sin  ti and 
Palestine ;  Tuch,  Essay  <>n  the  Sinaitie  Inscrip- 
tions, in  the  Journal  of  the  Herman  Oriental  Sue. 
xiv.  129  sq.  ;  Palmer,  The  Ihsert  of  the  Exo- 
dus ;  I'algrave,  Journey  to  Anibia  ;  Blunt  (\V. 
8.),  Visit  to  Xejd ;  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia 
Jk'S'-rta.  See  also  the  list  of  works  in  Herzog, 
JlE.':,  s.  v.  Arabien.  Strabo,  l'tolemy,  Diodoru* 
Siculus,  IMiny,  and  the  minor  geographers, 
>hould  also  be  consulted  : — for  the  manners  <uid 
'■ustoins  of  the  Arabs,  Burckhardt,  Xotes  on 
the  Bedouins  and  Wahibys,  8vo,  1831  ;  and  for 
Arab  life  in  its  widest  sense,  Lane,  Xotes  on 
the  Utousand  and  One  Xights,  now  collected 
under  the  title  of  Arabian  Society  in  the  Midtlle 
Ayes,  ed.  by  S.  Lane-Poole  (1883);  and  his 
Mtxtem  Egyptian*,  ed.  1860. 

Some  of  the  most  important  native  works  are 
still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them  are 
edited.  Abu-l-Fida,  Hist.  Anteislamiea,  has  been 
edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Lips.  1831  ; 
and  Kl-IdrisI,  Qeo<jraphie,  translated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  licencil  de  Voyages  et  de 
Me'moires,  by  the  Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836. 
Of  those  which  have  been  edited  are  Yakut's 
Homonymous  Geographical  Dictionary,  entitled 
El-Mushtarak  WaJan  va-l-Muftarak  Stk'an, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  Gtitt.  1845;  the  same  geogra- 
pher's Mo  jam  el-Bulddn,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  4  vols. 
Leipz.  1866-9;  the  Mardskl  el-Ittild\  probably 
an  abridgment  by  an  unknown  hand  of  the 
Mo  jam,  ed.  Juvnboll,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4;  the 
Chroniken  der  '  Stadt  Mekhi,  ed.  and  transl. 
Wiistenfeld,  1857-8 ;  El-Bekry's  Geogr.  Wbrter- 
btich,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  1876  ;  the  Biblioth.  geogr. 
arab.  ed.  De  Goeje,  1876-87  ;  Ibn-Khalduns  Pro- 
leqomciui,  ed.  Quatremere,  Paris,  1858 ;  and 
El-Mes'udy's  Prairies  tCOr,  9  vol*.  1861-77. 

[L  S.  P.] 

ARA'BIAN,  THE  03"l»n,  Neh.  ii.  19,  vi. 
I;  6  •Apafii,H-*i,  Arabs: '^"V,  Is.  xiii.  20; 
Jer.  iii.  2  [LXX.  Koponnf]  :  "Apafits;  Aral**); 
Arabians,  Thk  (DW2")l?n,  2  Ch.  xvii.  11; 
D^irn,  2  Ch.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  7  (AVri) ; 

Neh.  iv.  1  [LXX.  and  A.  V.  r.  7] :  oi  "Apafits ; 
AraUs).  The  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine,  who 
in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew  history  were  known 
as  Ishmaelitea  and  descendants  "of  Keturah. 
Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is  alluded 
to  in  Is.  xiii.  20,  Jer.  iii.  2,  2  Mace.  xii.  1 1  ; 
their  country  is  associated  with  the  country  of 
the  Dedanim,  the  travelling  merchants  (Is.  xxi. 
13),  with  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  24), 
and  with  Dedan  and  Kedar  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21), 
all  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  later  known  as 
Arabia.  During  the  prosperous  reign  of  Jehosha- 


phat,  the  Arabians,  in  conjunction  with  th«? 
Philistines,  were  tributary  to  Judah  (J  Ch.  xvii. 
11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  they 
revolted,  ravaged  the  country,  plundered  the 
royal  palace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons  with  the 
exception  of  the  voungest,  and  caixied  ofl  the 
royal  harem  (2  Ch.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).  Tnt 
Arabians  of  Gui-baal  were  again  subdued  by 
L'zziah  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  7).  During  the  Captivity 
they  appear  to  have  spread  over  the  country  ot 
Palestine,  for  on  the  return  from  Babylon  t'my 
were  among  the  foremost  in  hindering  Nohe- 
miah  in  his  work  of  restoration,  and  plotted 
with  the  Ammonites  and  others  for  that  end 
(Xeh.  iv.  7,  A.  V.).  Geshem,  or  Ga>hinu.  <ue 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  of  thi> 
race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vi.  1).  In  later  times  the 
Arabians  served  under  Timotheus  the  Ammonite 
in  his  struggle  with  Jubis  Maccabaeui,  but 
were  defeated  (1  Mace.  v.  39;  2  Mace  xii.  10). 
The  Zabadaeans  [in  Josephus,  the  Nabathews, 
as  in  1  Mace.  v.  25],  an  Arab  tribe,  were  routed 
by  Jonathan,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas 
(1  Mace.  xii.  31).  The  chieftain  or  king  of  the 
Arabians  bort?  the  name  of  Aretas  as  far  bacs  as 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Jasoa  the 
high-priest  (2  Mace.  v.  8  ;  cp.  2  Cor.  xi.  32). 
Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of  Alexander  Balas  (1  Mace, 
xi.  17),  and  Simalcue  [in  Josephus,  Malehui; 
Vulg.  Emalchuel\  who  brought  up  Antiocbas, 
the  young  son  of  Alexander  (I  Mace.  xi.  3i*), 
afterwards  Antiochus  VI.,  were  both  Arabian*. 
In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  t. 
have  been  used  in  the  same  manner  (Acts  ii.  11). 
[Arabia.]  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  See  Arabia, 
p.  216,  aud  Siiemitic  Languages. 

ARABIC  VERSION.  [Versions,  An- 
cient.] 

ARA'D  (TV ;  A.  'A^5,  B.  'aP1,p ;  ArvJ).  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the  in- 
habitants of  Gath  (1  Ch.  viii.  15).  [W.  A.  W] 

ARA'D  (TUT;  'Ap&8;  Arad:  exc.  in  Josh., 
where  we  find  A.  (kurt\4a  'ASt'p,  B.  frffiXta 
Aipdd,  fiaffiAia  'ApdO ;  Ileder),  a  royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites,  named  with  Hormah  said  Libnah 
(Josh.  xii.  14).  The  Jerus.  Targum  on  Gen.  xx.  J 
has  Arad  for  the  Gerar  of  the  Heb.  text  Thr 
wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  "  the  south  of  Arad  " 
(Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  undoubtedly  named  ir. 
Num.  xxi.  1  (cp.  Hormah  in  r.  3)  and  xxxiii.  4". 
*•  the  Canaanite,  the  king  of  Arad,"  R.  V.,  insteai 
of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.,  •*  king  Arad  th» 
Canaanite"  (see  the  translations  of  Zunz. 
Wette,  tic).  Jerome  and  Euscbius  mention  it 
(OS*  s.  nn.  Arath  [p.  123,  22]  and  'Apatta 
[p.  236,  55]),  as  a  citv  of  the  Amoritea,  near  th* 
desert  of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from  Malatha  (Moladah), 
and  20  from  Hebron.  This  agrees  with  the 
conjecture  of  Kobiuson  (ii.  101,  201,  202X  »bo 
identifies  it  with  a  hill,  Tell  'Arad,  7J  mUo 
from  MUh  (Moladah),  and  16  miles  from  Hebroa 
(P.  F.  Mem.  iii.  403,  415).  [G.]  [W.] 

AR'ADUS  fApoJoi;  Arados),  included  ia 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucie* 
the  consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the 
high-priest,  was  addressed  (1  Mace  xv.  23).  The 
same  place  as  Arvad.  [G.]  [W.] 
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A  RAH  (n>X,  trarcllcr;  'Ope'X Arte). 
1.  An  Asherite.of  the  sous  of  Clla  (1  Ch. 
rii.  38,  I.XX.  r.  39.  lu  r.  38  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
hare  'Kpa,  -4ni,  as  renderings  of  one  of 

the  sous  of  Jet  her). 

2.  B.  'H>d,  A.  *Ap«s;  Area.  The  sons  of 
Ann  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  in  number  775, 
•••  riinu  to  Kzra  ii.  5,  but  652  according  to 
N  h.  rii.  10.  One  of  his  descendants,  She- 
« n.-.riiah,  was  the  father-in-law  of  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite  (Xeh.  vi.  18).  The  name  is  written 
A 1X5  in  1  E*d.  v.  10.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ARAII  (D"»X,  a  name  of  uncertain  meaning 
[*e  Xoldeke,  sY'n.  in  Schenkel's  Iiib.-Lcx.\  the 
tierivatton  "  height  hardly  applying  to  a 
I »ople  found  chiefly  in  lowlands).  1.  The  name 
»y  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally, 
tJif  parts  of  Syria  lying  to  the  north-east 
-  i  Palestine,  and  the  greater  part  of  Meso- 
potamia.1 It  included  the  whole  elevated  region 
which,  rising  with  sudden  abruptness  from 
the  Jordan  and  the  very  margin  of  the  lake 
"1  Gennesareth,  stretches  to  the  banks  of  the 
tujihrales  itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
low  land  bordering  on  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  "  hind  of  Canaan,"  or  the  low  country  (Gen. 
uii.  18;  xxxiii.  18,  &c).  Throughout  the 
A.  V.  the  word  is,  with  only  a  very  few  excep- 
tion! (Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  1  Ch.  ii.  23;  Ps.  lx.  title), 
rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and  LXX. — Syria, 
•■r  Syrians,  a  name  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. doe<  not  convey  the  same  meaning  to  our 
•Mr*  that  Aram  did  to  the  Jews.  [Syria.] 

Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
i-  in  the  form  of  Aram-naharaim,  i.e.  the  "  high- 
land of  or  between  the  two  rivers  "  (Gen.  xxiv. 
1",  A.  V.  u  Mesopotamia  "),  but  iu  other  parts 
«'•:'  the  Pentateuch  the  word  is  used  without 
•my  addition,  sometimes  for  Aram-naharaim  (cp. 
Num.  xxiii.  7  with  Deut.  xxiii.  4;  and  Judg.  iii. 
r.  10  with  r.  8),  and  sometimes  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim— Laban  or  Bethuel — 
-the  Aramean"  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  5, 
xni.  20,  24;  Deut.  xxvi.  5).  Aram-naharaim 
was  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris;  and  Padan-  or  accurately  Paddan-Aram 
I'K  pB.  On  the  meaning  of  'Q  see  the  com- 
mentaries of  Dillmann  and  Delitzsch  [1887]  on 
<>n.  xxv.  20)  was  either  another  designation  for 
tau  district,  or  more  probably  the  name  of  a 
limited  extent  of  flat  country  round  Harax 
<*e  Gen.  xxv.  20;  xxviii.  2,"  5-7;  xxxi.  18; 
miii.  18;  xxxv.  9,26;  xlviii.  7).  In  Hos. 
xiL  12,  'K  rrjb,  the  "  field  "  or  «  plain  of  Aram  " 
(A.  V.  the  country  of  Syria),  has  been  supposed  to 

a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  Paddan-Aram. 

[AUAM-5AHAJLAIM  ;  PaDAX-ARAM  ;  SaDEH.] 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number 
<>f  small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of 
the  general  land  of  Aram  : — 1.  Arara-zobah 
<P«.  lx.  title ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8),  or  Bimply  Zobah, 
Itfli  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3;  1  Ch. 
iviii.  xii.).    [Aram-zobah  ;  Zobah.]    2.  Aram 

*  The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  in  the 
Hjmeric  names  'Api^ix  (^'-      7^3)  and  'Epcp/3oi  (Od. 

M).  Cp.  Strab.  xvi.  786  ;  Orate.  Hut.  qf  Greece,  Hi. 
XI.  On  the  name  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  see 
Schradfr,  KaT.*  on  Gen.  x.  23,  and  Fried.  Delitzsch, 
Paradiei,  p.  257  aq. 
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Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Kehob,  3'il"n  (\.  8). 
In  1  Ch.  xix.  6,  Aram-naharaim  takes  the  place 
of  Beth-rehob  and  Ishtob.  [Beth-uehoh  ;  Ke- 
hob.] 3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Ch.  xix.  6),  or 
Maachah  only,  rDITCD  (2  Sam.  .\.  6).  [Aram- 
maaciiah  ;  Maachah.]  4.  Geshur, "  in  Aram  " 
(2  Sam.  xv.  8),  usually  named  in  connexion 
with  Maachah  (Deut.  iii'.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13, 
kc).  [Geshur.]  5.  Ishtob,  properly  "the 
men  of  Tob,"  and  so  in  K.  V.  (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8 
Judg.  xi.  3,  5).  [Ishtoh;  Ton.]  6.  Aram- 
Dammesek  (Damascus  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6  ;  1  Ch. 
xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty  states 
are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
"Aram  "(2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (I  K.  xx.  1),  nnd  the  name  of 
Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8  ; 
also  1  K.  xi.  25,  xv.  18,  &c). 

The  exact  position  and  limits  of  these  small 
states  cannot  be  defined.  Aram-zobah  appears 
to  have  been  situated  eastward  of  Coele-Syria, 
and  to  have  extended  N.E.  and  E.  to  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  it  probably  included  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Anti-Lebanon,  the  highlands  about  Aleppo,* 
nnd  the  northern  part  of  the  Syrian  desert.  To 
the  S.  of  Zobah  were  Maachah*  and  Beth-rehob, 
the  latter  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  the  former 
lying  more  to  the  W.  and  adjoining  Geshur. 
Maachah  and  Geshur  were  closely  connected 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13),  and 
formed  part  of  the  territory  nl  lot  ted  to  Manasseh, 
but  they  were  never  completely  conquered  by 
that  tribe.  Dammasek  was  the  rich  countrv 
round  Damascus,  and  Tob  probably  lay  eastward 
of  Jcbel  Hauran. 

In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  term  Aramu 
or  Arimu  is  applied  to  Mesopotamia,  and  to  the 
people  living  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
S.  of  the  river  &tjtir,  and  never  to  the  western 
Aramean  states.  Aram-naharaim  appears  under 
the  form  Naharaina  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Thothmes  I.  and  III.,  it  offered  a  stub- 
born resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Egyptians 
in  Asia.  One  of  its  kings,  Chushan-rishathaim. 
extended  his  conquests  to  Palestine,  not  long 
after  the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the 
Israelites,  and  held  it  for  eight  years  (Judg.  iii. 
8,  10).  At  a  later  period  the  small  principali- 
ties of  Aram-naharaim,  the  Nahiri  or  Nairi  of 
the  Assyrian  monuments,  were  engaged  in  con- 
stant wars  with  the  Assyrian  monarchs  and 
became  tributary  to  them.  In  the  11th  cent. 
B.C.,  a  period  which  synchronises  with  a  tem- 
porary decline  in  the  Assyrian  power,  Zobah 
was  split  up  into  several  small  states  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47);  but  these  were  consolidated  into  a 
powerful  kingdom  under  Hadadezer,  who  opposed 
David,  and  was  conquered  by  him  in  the  war 
which  resulted  in  an  extension  of  the  Jewish 
empire  to  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.}.  David 
also  defeated  the  Arameans  of  Damascus,  who 
had  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  Hadadezer, 
and  occupied  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6);  but 
after  his  death  the  city  was  wrested  from 
Solomon  bv  Rezon,  nnd  never  retaken  (1  K.  xi. 
23-25).  "Under  the  successors  of  Kezon  the 
power  of  Damascus  rapidly  increased,  and  even- 

«•  Benjamin  of  Tud>la(£.  Trav.  93)  identifies  Aram- 
xobah  with  Aleppo. 
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tually  the  name  Aram  was  applied  to  it  alone. 
[Damascus.] 

The  Arnmeans  were  an  important  factor  in 
the  Assyrian  state,  and  many  ot  them  were 
employed  in  the  government  service.  In  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  they  formed  part  of  the 
]K>pulation  of  several  Babylouian  towns,  and  at 
a  later  period  44  bands  ot  Syriaus"  were  sent 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jchoiakim  (2  K. 
xxiv.  2 ;  cp.  Jer.  xxxv.  1 1).  The  worship  of  the 
Aramean  gods  is  first  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Gilead,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced amongst  the  .lews,  after  the  death  of  Jair, 
through  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  which  were  in 
more  immediate  contact  with  the  Arameau 
states  (Judg.  x.  6).  The  Aramean  form  of  wor- 
ship was  adopted  and  introduced  into  Judaea  by 
Ahaz,  who  sacrificed  to  the  **gods  of  the  kings 
<>f  Syria"  (2  Ch.  xxviii.  23),  and  had  an  altar 
made  after  the  pattern  of  one  that  he  had  seen 
at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi.  10- 10).  "In  the  later 
■lavs  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Aramaic,  the  lan- 
guage of  Aram,  became  the  common  language  of 
trade  and  diplomacy,  which  every  merchant 
and  politician  was  supposed  to  learn,  and  in  still 
iater  times  succeeded  in  supplanting  Assyrian  iu 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  as  well  as  Hebrew  in 
Palestine,  until  in  its  turn  it  was  supplanted  by 
Arabic."  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  A.  Monts. 
44.)  It  was  in  this  language  that  Rabshakeh 
was  requested  to  sjx-ak  (2  K.  xviii.  26),  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  Persian  government  in 
Samaria  wrote  to  king  Ahasuerus  (Ezra  iv.  7). 
The  Hebrew  terms  '*  to  divine  "  (kasam  ;  which 
is  also  Arabic),  44 to  practise  magic"  (Deut. 
xviii.  10),  and  44 idolatrous  priests"  (chemarin, 
2  K.  xxiii.  f>),  and  other  similar  words  are  of 
Aramean  origin. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x. 
Aram  was  the  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren 
were  Elam,  or  the  mountainous  region  E.  of 
babylonia;  Asshur,  or  Assyria;  Arphaxad,  or 
Chaldaea ;  and  Lud.  The  children  of  Aram,  or, 
according  to  1  Ch.  i.  17,  his  brothers,  were  Uz, 
and  Hul,  and  Gether,  and  Mash  or  Meshech. 
The  last  has  been  identified  with  the  mountain 
lountry,  Mons  Masius,  X.  of  Nisibis;  and  Hul 
with  llulija,  mentioned  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, as  being  situated  in  the  same  district. 

In  2  K.  xvi.  6,  the  Syrians  arc  said  to  have 
tome  to  Klath  (on  the  lied  Sea).  The  word 
rendered  Syrians  (R.  V.)  is  D'pnK,  Aromim, 
which  in  the  Keri  is  read  Athmim,  Edomites. 

In  2  Ch.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a 
shortened  form  as  Ram,  D*©*in ;  comp.  Job 
xxxii.  2. 

2.  7.vpoi ;  Sjri.  Another  Aram  is  named  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21  as  a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant 
of  Nahor.  From  the  mention  of  the  name  with 
L'z  and  Buz  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
tribe  of  Ram,  to  the 44  kindred  "  of  which  belonged 
"Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Bnzite,"  who 
was  visiting  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz  (Job  xxxii.  2). 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  among  the  other 
descendants  of  Nahor  are  named  Tebach  (comp. 
Tibhath,  1  Ch.  xix.  18)  aud  Mancah  ;  so  that 
the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of  the  smaller  divi- 
sions of  Aram  described  above. 

3.  A.  'Ap&fi,  B.  'AKapdv;  Aram.  AnAsherite, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shemer  (1  Ch.  vii.  34). 

4.  The  son  of  Esrotn,  or  Hezron ;  elsewhere 
called  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3,  4 ;  Luke  iii.  33).  In 
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Luke,  Teschendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort,  witii 
NBZXr,  read  (instead  of  'Apdp.)  'Atptlr,  roi 
'Apvtt.  The  R.  V.  has  Ram  (raarg.  Aram)  iu 
Matt. :  and  Ami  (marg.  Aram)  in  Luke. 

[G.]  [W.] 

ARAMI'TESS  (njSHK;  lipa;  %<«);  ie. 
a  female  inhabitant  of  Aram  (1  Ch.  vii.  14).  lu 
other  ]>assages  of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram  i> 
rendered  Syrian.  [W.  A.  W.] 


ARA'M-MA'ACHAH.  R.  V.  in  1  Ch.  xix. 
6.  A.  V.  has  Svria-maachah.  [Aram  (1); 
Maachah.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

ARA'M-NAHARA'IM  (Dn.13  Am, 
of  the  t'co  rircrs ;  rj  WitoowoTajxlalvpiaf.  Mem- 
jtotamia  Syriae).  Ps.  Ix.  title.  Elsewhr-*  in 
A.  V.  Mesoj>otamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10;  Deut.  xiiii. 
4;  Judg.  iii.  8;  1  Ch.  xix.  0).  The  northtm 
portion  of  the  country  between  the  Euphrate* 
and  Tigris.  In  Dent,  xxiii.  4  Pethor  is  m<\  !■> 
be  in  Aram-naharaim  ;  it  was  on  the  W.  bani; 
of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Sajir. 
and  rather  in  Aram  zobah.  [ARAM  (1);  Meso- 
i-otamia.]  [W.* 

ARA'M-ZO'BAH  (H2W  DTK ;  v  5^* 
2oj8dA  ;  .SJAt/).  Ps.  Ix.  title.  In  2  Sam.  x.  6, 9, 
A.  V.  has  44  Syrians  of  Zoba."  An  Aramt»!< 
state  situated  eastward  of  Co«le-Syria,  and  ei- 
tending  X.E.  and  E.  to  the  Euphrates:  it  i* 
elsewhere  called  simply  ZOHAII  (1  Sam.  xir.  47; 
2  Sam.  viii.  3,  S,  12,  xxiii.  36;  1  K.  xi-  23; 
1  Ch.  xviii.  3, 5,  9  ;  xix.  0).  [Aram  (1).]  [W.] 

ARA'N  (Jl«,  icihlgoat,  Sam.  pK  ;  D.  'kpi*. 
A.  'Ap4.fi,  in  1  Ch.  'Appdy;  Aran,  A  ram),  nan* 
of  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28 ;  1  Ch.  i.  A'2). 

[W.A.W.]  [F.] 

ARARAH,  or  more  correctlv  ARARATH 
(T.r  'ApapdB  ;  NA.  'Apapdr).  A  form  only  in  Tut. 
i.  21  for  Ararat;  cp.  2  K.  xix.  37.  [W.] 

ARARAT  (OYW;  'Apnpdr;  Ararat),  a 
mountainous  district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  th' 
Bible  in  connexion  with  the  following  events :- 

(1)  As  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the 
Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4,  44  upon  the  mountains  ot 
Ararat,"  A.  V. ;  super  mantes  Armenia?,  Vulg  ): 

(2)  as  the  asylum  of  the  sons  of  Senn.it. heri'' 
(2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38 ;  the  LXX.  have 
cij  'Apfitviav  in  the  latter,  and  the  Vulg.  .'.< 
terrain  Armcniarum  in  the  former  passage;  in 
both  A.  V.  has  44  the  land  of  Armenia,"  and  K.  ^  ■ 
"the  land  of  Ararat"):  (3)  as  the  ally,  an-i 
probably  the  neighbour,  of  Minni  and  Ashchenai 
(Jer.  li.*27).  [Armenia.]  The  expression  useJ 
in  Gen.  xi.  2,  that  after  the  Flood  mankind 
journeyed  44  from  the  East,"  is  explained  by  tta 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  which  the  peak  ot 
Rowandiz,  whereon  the  ark  of  the  Chaldean 
Noah  rested,  is  identified  with  Kharsnh  hurra, 
"the  mountain  of  the  East  "  (p.  221,  n.  a). 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geo- 
graphers of  Greece  and  Rome  (except,  as  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  has  shown,  under  the  form  of  Alarr- 
dians,  Hdt.  iii.  94),  as  it  still  is  to  the  Armenian* 
of  the  present  day  ;  but  that  it  was  an  indigent 
and  an  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of  Armenia, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Moses  of  Chores, 
who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation  of  th* 
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central  province,  .m>l  connects  the  name  with  an 
hudorical  event  reputed  to  have  occurred  U.O. 
1750  (lltstor.  Armtn.  Whiston,  p.  3r>l).  Jerome 
identified  it  with  the  threat  plain  of  the  Araxes  ; 
but  this  view  in  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Assyrian   inscriptions,  in  which    Urardhu   or  | 
I'rartu  (Ararat)  if  the  country  S.  and  K.  of  1 
Lake  Van,  which  is  called  Bianias  on  the  native 
monuments ;  it  would,  however,  he  more  correct 
tu  consider  the  name  in  its  Biblical  sense  as  , 
descriptive  generally  of  the  Armenian  highlands  ■ 
—the  lofty  plateau  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  | 
tlx  Ames  on  the  X.,  and  of  Mesopotamia  on  i 
the  S.    We  shall  presently  notice  the  charac- 
terises of  this  remarkable  region,  which  adapted  , 
it  to  become  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  central  spot  whence,  after  the  Delude,  the 
nations  were  to  radiate  to  different  quarters  of 
ill  world.     It  is,  however,  first  necessary  to 
miles  briefly  the  opinions  put  forth  as  to  the 
«r*>t  where  the  ark  rested,  as  described  in  Gen. 
viii.  4,  although  all  such  speculations,  from  the  | 


indefinite  DMA  of  the  account,  cannot  lead  to  nnv 
certain  result.  Berosus,  the  Chaldaean,  con- 
temporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes,  the 
spot  in  the  (iordyaean*  mountains  (wpbs  r<j>  uptt 
rutv  K.opiwuwv,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  6),  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  Armenia,  or  in  the  modern 
Kurdistan,  to  the  E.  or  X.E.  of  Assyria,  and  to 
have  formed  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries.  Berosus  M60M  to  have  obtained  his 
information  from  the  Chaldaean  records,  which 
state  that  the  ark  of  Xisuthrus  or  Sisuthrus 
rested  on  the  mountain  of  Nizir,  which  lav  east 
of  Assyria  between  3.ri°  and  30°  X.  lat.  (Trans. 
Soc.  Bib.  Arch.  ii.  -'M.  See  also  Delitzsch,  \V<> 
lag  das  J'ar<tdies,  p.  10.'>,  ice.)  His  opinion  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  Versions,  which 
give  WjP  as  the  equivalent  for  Ararat  in  Gen. 

viii.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Kornn.  Tradi- 
tion still  points  to  the  Jebet  Judi  as  the  scene  of 
the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated  by 
Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its 
summit.    The  selection  of  this  range  was  natural 


Ararat. 


Ii  an  inhabitant  of  the  Meso]»otamian  plain  ;  for 
it  presents  an  apparently  insurmountable  barrier 
•o  that  side,  hemming  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
with  abrupt  declivities  <o  closely  that  only  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  is  any  passage  atl'orded 
t*twe*n  the  mountain  and  river  (Ainsworth's 
dwtli  in  the  track  of  the  Ten  Thnusnmd,  p.  l'»4). 
Joseph  us  also  quotes  Xicolaus  Damascenus  to 
'he  eflVct  th»t  a  mountain  named  Baris,  beyond 
Minyas,  was  the  spot.  This  has  been  identified 
irith  Varriz,  a  mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin 
i-Wern.  stir  r Armtnic,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the 
north  of  Like  Van,  and  which  appears  to  be  the 
wine  as  the  modern  Sipan  I><t<//i.  Baris,  how- 
ler, apjxars  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ch.  5) 
ctider  the  fuller  form  of  Lubar.  which  Epiphnnius 
(»Jr.  Haer.  i.  5)  makes  the  boundary  between 
Armenia  and  the  Kurds ;  and  the  Minyas  of 
Nicolaus  Damascenus  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Minni 
•  called  Mana  in  the  Vnnnic  inscriptions),  which 
•djoined  Ararat  or  Bianias  (whence  the  modem 
Wn)  on  the  south-east.  That  the  scene  of 
*»  event  so  deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had 


even  nt  that  early  n«,r«*  been  transferred,  as  wn> 
natural,  to  the  loftiest  and  most  imposing moun- 
tain  in  the  district,  appears  from  the  statement 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  §  6)  that  the  spot  where 
Xoah  left  the  ark  hail  received  from  the  Arme- 
nians n  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  'AirnBaT-hpiov,  and  which  may  possiblv 
be  identical  with  Nackitftvon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes.  To  this  neighbourhood  all  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  Xoah  are  now  assigned  bv 
the  native  Armenians,  and  their  opinion  has 
been  so  far  endorsed  by  Europeans  that  they 
have  given  the  name  Ararat  exclusively  to  the 
mountain  which  is  called  Mansis  by  the  Arme- 
nians; Aghri-Datjh,  i.e.  Painful  Mount  tin,  by  the 

•  The  name  Gordyenc  appears  in  the  Karduchi  of 
Xenophon  and  Strain),  ami  in  ib»  modern  Kurds  and 
Kurdistan.  Kurdistan  Is  represented  l>y  the  Accadian 
Outturn,  within  the  limits  of  which  "  the  mountain  of 
Nizir  "  or  Rowandlz  was  situated,  and  the  Assyrian 
Kutu.  Urardhu  or  Ararat  m-ems  to  lie  counected  with  the 
Assyrian  Urdhu,  which  an  old  ideographical  list  (IT.  A. 
I.  ii.  48,  13)  interprets  by  tilla,  "highlands." 
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Turks;  and  AWj-i-AmA,  i.e.  Xoah's  Mountain,  by  I 
the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of  tiie 
plain  of  the  Araxes,  :md  terminates  in  two  j 
conical  peaks,  named  the  <ireat  and  Little  j 
Ararat,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  j 
other,  the  former  of  which  attains  an  elevation  j 
of  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  14,000  above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while 
the  latter  is  lower  by  4,o0o  feet.  The  summit 
of  the  higher  is  covered  with  eternal  snow  for 
about  :*,000  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  That 
it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is  evidenced  by  the  im- 
mense masses  of  lava,  cinders,  and  porphyry 
with  which  the  middle  region  is  covered  ;  a  deep 
cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been  regarded  as  J 
the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred 
duly  2,  184o,  when  the  village  of  Arghuri  and 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Jaws  were  buried  beneath 
the  debris  brought  dowu  from  the  upper  heights 
by  a  violent  earthquake.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
still  cling  to  this  belief.  It  was  first  ascended 
in  1829  by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  from  the 
X.W. ;  he  describes  a  secondary  summit  about 
400  yards  distant  from  the  highest  point,  and 
on  the  gentle  depression  which  connects  the  two 
eminences  he  surmises  that  the  ark  rested 
Ji  unuy  to  Ararat,  p.  179.  See  also  Brvce, 
Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,  p.  278).  The  region 
immediately  below  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow 
is  barren,  and  uuvisited  by  beast  or  bird. 
Wagner  (Reisc,  p.  18.r>)  describes  the  silence  and  i 
solitude  that  reigned  there  as  quite  overpower- 
ing. Arghuri,  the  only  village  known  to  have 
been  built  on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  Noah  planted  his  vine- 
yard. Lower  down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is 
Xachitjevaiu,  where  the  patriarch  is  reputed  to 
have,  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we 
have  assigned  to  the  term  "the  mountains  of 
Ararat,"  as  co-extensive  with  the  Armenian 
plateau  from  the  base  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to 
the  range  of  Kurdistan  in  the  S.,  we  notice  the 
following  characteristics  of  that  region  as 
illustrating  the  Bible  narrative :— (1)  Its  ele- 
vttion.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out  of  a  sea 
of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a 
surface  of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  from 
a  fresh  base,  spring  important  and  lofty  moun- 
tain-ranges, having  a  generally  parallel  direction 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  connected  with  each  other  by 
trnnsversc  ridges  of  moderate  height.  (2)  Its 
geographical  position.  The  Armenian  plateau 
stands  equidistant  from  the  Euxinc  and  the 
Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  between  the  Persian 
(Julf  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.  With 
the  first  it  is  connected  by  the  Acampsis,  with 
the  second  by  the  Araxes,  with  the  third  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  of  which  also 
serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries  on  the  l 
Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas  were  the  high 
roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Chal- 
daeans,  the  Assyrians,  the  Med'es,  and  the 
Colchians.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
persion of  the  nations,  Armenia  is  the  true 
6p<fxt\bs  of  the  world:  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  at  the  present  day  Little  Ararat  is  the 


groat  boumlary-stoue  between  the  einpir«s  <-i 
Russia.  Turkey,  and   Persia.    (:"»)  /<s  physical 
T'ortwUioH.    The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  rendt 
of  volcanic  agencies:  the  plains  as  well  as  the 
mountains  supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia, 
however,  differs  materially  from  other  re^i^ii* 
of  similar  geological  formation,  as,  for  instance, 
the  neighbouring  range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  rise  to  a  sharp,  well-defined 
central  c  rest,  but  expands  into  plains  or  stepper, 
separated  by  a  graduated  series  of  subordinat<; 
rauges.    Wagner  (/few,  p.  2o\i)  attributes  this 
peculiarity  to  the  longer  period  during  which 
the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work,  and  the 
room  afforded  for  the  expansion  of  the  molten 
masses   into   the   surrounding   district*,  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far 
more  accessible,  both  from  without  and  within 
its  own  limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar 
elevation:  the  passes,  though  high,  are  com- 
paratively easy,  and  there  is  no  district  which 
is  shut  out  from  communication  with  its  neigh- 
bours.   The  fall  of  the  ground  in  the  i-entre  .  t 
the  plateau  is  not  decided  in  any  direction,  as  i> 
demonstrated  by  the  early  courses  of  the  rivers 
— the  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Ca-spi.m, 
rising  westward  of  either  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
and  taking  at  first  a  northerly  direction — the 
Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  S.,  rising  north- 
ward of  the  Araxes,  and  taking  a  westcrlj 
direction.    (4)  The  dim  'tc  is  severe.  Winter 
lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded  by 
a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense  heat. 
The  contrast   between   the  plateau    and  th- 
adjacent  countries  is  striking :  in  April,  when 
the  Mesopotamia!!  plains  are  scorched  with  h^t, 
and  on  the  Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhodi>- 
dendron  are  in  bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  air 
still  covered  with  snow  ;  and  in  the  early  part 
of   September    it   freezes    keenly    at  night- 
ly) The  vegetation   is  more  varied    and  pro- 
ductive than   the  climate  would  lead  us  to 
expect.    Trees  are  not  found  on  the  plateau 
itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  furnish** 
abundant  pasture  during  the  summer  months  t> 
the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.    Wheat  and 
barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  nature  of 
the   soil,  the   abundance  of  water,  and  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  short  summer  bring  the 
harvest  to  maturity  with  wonderful  speed.  At 
Erzrum,  about  5,750  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
ciops  appear  above  ground  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  are  ready  for  the  sickle  before  the 
end  of  August  (Wagner,  p.  255).    The  vine 
ripens  at  about  5,000  feet,  while  in  Europe 
its  limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about 
2,650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as 
bearing  upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to 
show  that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Arraeoiaa 
plateau  constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place 
of  the  ark  after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical 
position  and  its  physical  character  secured  an 
impartial  distribution  of  the  families  of  mankind 
to  the  various  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
climate  furnished  a  powerful  inducement  to  seti 
the  more  tempting  regions  on  all  sides  of  it ; 
and  the  character  of  the  vegetation  was  remark- 
ably adapted  to  the  nomad  state  in  which  wc 
may  conceive  the  earlv  generations  of  Noah's 
descendants  to  have  lived.    [W.  L.  B/)  [W.] 
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ARAU'NAH  (H3nK  ;  Ges.,  comparing  the 
>vr:.u\  suggests  =  rifu/ii.s  ;  'Opvo;  Joseph.  'Opof- 
rij;  Areu»i),  a  Jebusitc  who  sold  his  threshing- 
!i«or  on  Mount  Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for 
in  altar  to  Jehovah,  together  with  his  oxen, 
:*r  'M  shekels  of  silve  r  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-24), 
(T  (according  to  1  Ch.  xxi.  25)  for  MO  .shekels 
<f  gold  by  weight.    The  inference  from  the 

A.  V.  of  '2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  these  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  that 
h**\u  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Jebusites, 
i*  net  supported  by  the  R.  V.  44  All  this,  O  king, 
doth  A.  $ive."  &c.  His  name  is  variously 
written:  Hj'lWn  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16);  rWN 
(xxiv.  18);T}nX  (1  Ch.  xxi.;  2  Ch.  iii.'  1). 
[Orxak.]  [r-  w-  b-3  Cf-1 

AR'BA  (ESnK,  G<v»-  perhaps  =  homo  quad- 
cilnt;  Qtriath-Arbe),  the  progenitor  of  the  sons 
rf  Anak.  and  described  as  44  the  greatest  (•'.»  .  the 
most  celebrated)  man  among  the  Anakim;"  after 
him  their  chief  city  H  EUROS  received  its  name 
of  kirjith-arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15  [B.  'Apy60,  A. 
'AoB*\,  iv.  13  [B.  'Ap/fcfc,  A.  -««].  xxi.  11 
[B.  b^ytffc,  A.  Kaputf-]).   [F.  W.  G.]  [F.] 

AR'BA,  the  city  of  nn?;  A.  Ko^af?- 

ap8««,  B.  Kapa0ap0OK ;  Can'aM/ir/*r),  Josh.  xv. 
1),  xxL  11.  In  both  cases  the  A.  V.  marg.  has 
"  Khjath-arba,''  and  the  R.  V.  4'  Kiriath-arba  " 
in  text;  bat  R.  V.  has  "the  city  of  Arba"  in 
mar^.  of  xv.  13.  In  Josh.  xxi.  11  the  A.  V., 
*d.  1611,  reads  "  the  citie  of  Arbah,"  marg. 
"Kiriath-arbah."    [Kirjath-arba.]  [W.] 

ARBA'H,  the  city  of  ($>3nt<  JV"£; 
toD  vftlav ;   cicitas  Arbee ;   R.  V.  44  Kiriath- 
irba").    Gen.  xxxv.  27.    The  place  elsewhere 
ailed  in  the  A.  V.  Kirjath-arba.    The  H  has 
ten  made  to  represent  the  Am  of  the  Hebrew 

(comp.  Jehoahuah  ;  Belah,  jfa).    The  render- 
ing of  the  LXX.  shows  that  they  perhaps  read 
rOTT,  which  they  took  to  denote  44  the  "Ara- 
bah,"  the  plain  of  Jordan  (xxxvii.  14).  [W.] 
ABBA'THITE,  THE  ClpW;  in  1  Ch. 

B.  &  ra^afiatMl,  A.  2apae<e6*l,  feltyvPft;  in 
2  Sam.  A  b  ' A/x»0arf«faJ,  B.  vlbs  rov  'Apo- 
Maiov  [see  Abiel]  ;  Arbathites),  probably  a 
wtive  of  the  town  *Arabah.  Abialbon  the  A. 
%-\%  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam. 
niil  31 ;  I  Ch.  xi.  32).  [W.  A  W.]  [S.  R.  D.] 

ARBATTIS  (J.1  iv  'Ap^TToit,  'Ap- 
Bants,  AK*.  'ApBdierots  ;  Arbatis),  a  district  of 
Palestine  named  in  1  Mace.  r.  23  only.  Ewald 
conjectured  (Geschichte,  iv.  359,  note),  resting 
on  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  Syriac 
Ard  Bot),  that  the  district  N.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  part  of  w  hich  is  still  called  Ard  el- 
ZkMoA,  was  here  intended.  But  it  seems  at 
W  equally  probable  that  the  word  is  merely 
»  corruption  of  ' Aitpafiarlvv,  the  province  or 
toparchy  which  lay  between  Neapolis  and 
Jericho  (Reland,  192 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §§  4, 
[Akrabbim.]  [G.]  [W.] 

ARBEXA  (iv  'ApM\ois;  in  Arbellis),  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  and 
there  only  as  defining  the  situation  of  Masaloth, 
»  place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and 
Alcimus  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in 
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which  Judas  Mnccabaeus  was  killed.  According 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1),  this  was  at 
Arbola  of  Galilee,  iv  ' ApfH-qkuis  ir 6\a  rf;r 
TaAtAa/as,  a  place  which  he  elsewhere  states  to 
be  nenr  Sepphoris,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
and  remarkable  for  certain  impregnable  caves, 
the  re»ort  of  robbers  and  insurgents,  and  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  desperate  encounter 
(comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§  4,  5 ;  B.  J.  i.  16, 
§§  _',  :i;  ii.  20,  §  6  ;  YUa,  §  37).  These  topo- 
graphical requirements  are  fully  met  by  the 
existing  Irhulf  n  site  with  a  few  ruins,  including 
those  of  a  synagogue,  west  of  Mcjdel,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  \V<hly  Harndm,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Kurun  I/attin,  and  overlooking  the 
ravine.  The  caverns  are  in  both  faces  of  the 
ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  KuTat  Ibn  Ma' an 
(Iiob.  ii.  398;  Burckh.  p.  331 ;  Irby,  p.  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  this  identification.1*  The  army  of  Bac- 
chides was  on  its  road  fmm  Antioch  to  the  land 
of  Judaea  (yrjf  "IouSa),  which  they  were 
approaching  44  by  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
Galgala"  (Gilgal);*  that  is,  by  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to  which  frt>id  lies.4* 
Ewald,  however  (Gescfachte,  iv.  370,  note), 
insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that  the 
engagements  of  this  cani|>aign  were  confined  to 
Judaea  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him 
to  consider  44  Galgala  "  as  the  Jiljilia  north  of 
Gophna.  [Gilgal.]  But  he  admits  that  no 
trace  of  an  Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet 
come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  bo  the  Beth-arbel  of  Hos.  x.  14, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.     [G.]  [W.] 

ARBITE,  THE  (^"jKn  ;  dc  Arbi).  Paarat 
the  Arbite  was  one  of  David's  gnard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35).  The  word,  Recording  to  Ges.  and 
Fiirst,  probably  signifies  a  native  of  Arab.  In 
the  parallel  list  of  Chronicles  it  is  given  as 
(Ben-)Ezbai,  by  a  change  in  letters  not  unfre- 
quently  occurring.  [Ezbai.]  The  LXX.  is 
very  corrupt :  A.  ♦apa«l  6  'Apax«"fa»  B.  tow 
Oi/peuotpx*(  (&»  if  *3"Wn.  See  Kennicott,  Dis- 
sert, on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210).         [G.]  [W.] 

ARBO'NAI,  Judith  ii.  24.    [See  Abronak.] 

ARCHELA'UB  ('Apx«A«<>»  ?  Archelaus),  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthake,  a  Samaritan, 
who  was  also  the  mother  of  Herod  Antipas. 
They  were  brought  up  at  Rome  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii. 
1,  §3).  Archclaus  was  the  elder  of  the  two  (Jos. 


»  The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  Is  called  Irbil 
by  tbe  Arabic  historians  (Rob.  ii.  39»).  The  change 
of  I  to  d  Is  not  unfrequent.  Moreover,  tbe  present 
Irbid  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as 
Arbel  (we  Schwarx,  p.  189 ;  Relaud,  p.  368  ;  Rob.  ill.  343. 
note). 

t>  First  suggested  in  the  Munich  Gtl.  Atueigen,  Nov. 
1836,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Robinson. 

•  Some  MSS.  and  the  Important  version  of  the  Syriac 
Peshito  read  ••Gilead;"  in  which  case  the  Arbela  be- 
yond Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  Josephus  would  be  Inaccurate  In  his  topography,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew  so  thoroughly. 

d  The  importance  of  the  W&dy  Harndm  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  north  road,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  Important  springs  in  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth,  is  not  lost  tight  of  by  Wilson  (i^and*  of 
the  Bible,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  328). 
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IS.  ./.  i.  .'52,  7,  and  33.  7).  In  an  earlier  will 
Antipas  had  been  named  king,  but  a  later  dis- 
jwsition,  only  a  few  days  before  Herod's  death, 
took  away  the  succession  from  Antipas,  left  him  | 
the  tetrarchy  of  Galileo  and  Peraea,  and  trans-  I 
lerred  the  richer  districts  of  Judaea  and  Samnria 
to  Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  king.  Hut  the 
inheritance  was  dependent  on  the  ratification  of 
Augustus,  and  the  first  step  was  to  go  to  Kome 
and  obtain  it.  Before  Archelaus  could  do  this 
his  government  was  tarnished  at  the  outset  by 
bloodshed.  The  cruelties  of  Herod's  reign  began 
to  bear  fruit,  and  especially  vengeance  was 
demanded  on  the  counsellors  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  Zealots  who  had  destroyed  the  eagle 
above  the  Temple  gate  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  §  3). 
The  demand  grew  to  a  tumult ;  a  cohort  sent  to 
<|uell  it  was  stoned,  and  order  was  restored  only  by 
the  slaughter  in  the  Temple  of  about  3000  Jews. 
And  then  Archelaus  was  free  to  depart.  At 
Uome,  although  opposed  by  his  brother  Antipas, 
he  found  favour  with  Augustus,  who  declared 
him  the  most  worthy  competitor  (k^iwrarov  rris 
(iatriXtlas,  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  7),  but  postponed 
the  final  decision.  Now  came  the  news  from 
Judaea  of  worse  disorders.  Another  struggle 
had  taken  place  again  at  a  feast  and  again  in 
the  Temple.  Sabinua,  the  Roman  procurator 
during  the  interregnum,  had  burned  the  Temple 
courts,  plundered  the  treasure,  and  was  now 
himself  be>ieged.  Judas,  the  robber  captain, 
was  master  of  Galilee ;  and  Simon,  Athronges, 
and  Herod's  dismissed  soldiers,  all  contributed 
to  the  disorder.  Peace  was  restored  by  Varus, 
legate  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  '2000  of  the  rebels  were  crucified. 
It  was  time  that  the  question  of  the  succession 
should  be  settled.  Archelaus,  Antipas,  and 
Philip  were  all  present  to  plead  their  cause;  but 
besides  these,  an  embody  of  fifty  Jews,  bricked 
by  8000  of  their  countrymen  in  Kome,  came  to 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  such  rulers  as  Herod 
and  Archelaus,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  direct 
government  of  Kome,  as  an  appendage  (irpocrQ^Kt)) 
to  the  province  of  Syria.  Tiie  message  (irp«r- 
$tia)  sent  after  Archelaus,  "  We  will  not  have 
this  man  to  reign  over  us,"  puts  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  his  journey  to  receive  a  king- 
dom suggested  a  feature  in  the  parable  of  Luke 
six.  12  sq.  The  sacred  use  made  of  the 
history  of  a  bad  man  finds  a  parallel  in  the  case 
of  the  "unjust  judge  "  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(Luke  xviii.  3).  Augustus  now  decided  the 
matter  by  confirming  the  division  appointed  by 
Herod's  final  will.  Archelaus  retained  Judaea, 
Idumaea,  and  Samaria,  with  a  revenue  three 
limes  as  large  as  that  of  Antipas.  Hut  his 
title  was  to  lie  ethuarch,  and  that  of  king  was 
<>nlv  promised  conditionally  on  bis  showing  he 
deserved  it  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  4).  So  Asander 
had  been  ethuarch  of  the  Bosporus,  and  was 
promoted  by  Augustus  to  be  "king"  of  the 
same  district  (Lmian,  Marrub.  17,  quoted  by 
Anger).  At  this  point  Matt.  ii.  22  may  be 
noticed,  though  the  exact  period  of  Archelaus' 
government  at  which  Joseph  returned  from 
Egypt  is  uot  ascertained.  At  nny  rate  it.  took 
place  after  sufficient  evidence  had  been  given 
of  Archelaus'  cruel  disposition,  either  by  his 
massacres  (Passover,  n.C.  4),  or  in  other  wavs. 
Hut  the  difficulty  of  the  text  lies  in  the  word 
"reigns"  (frxatktvti).     Archelaus  was  never 


king  as  Herod  intended  him  to  be.  Austin 
made  him  ethuarch,  and  as   etimarch  h<'  >* 
described  on  his  coins.    It  may  here  be  ad.W 
that  on  these  coins  he  bears  the  family  mr:*  if 
Herod  (see  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jetcs,  \>.  117). 
However,  inasmuch  as  his  assumption  of  th- 
dignity  of  king   was   a  principal  ground  of 
Antipater's  attack  ujton  him  (iiciKaXu?  ¥f»*a- 
0t<rtv  dirl  6p6vou  fiafftKtiov,  Kad  Zikwv  5*aAi/<mi 
ws  wro  /SaviAe'ws  ytwo/xtyas,  Jos.  .-inf.  xvii.  l.\  § 
he  may  well  have  been  jopularly  known  n 
fia<rt\tis,  and  indeed  Josephus  himself  (Aut. 
xviii.  4,  3)  speaks  of  him  under  that  title. 
Herod  Antipas  the  tetrarch  is  also  called '*th* 
king"  (6  fiafftXtvs,  Matt.  xiv.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  14). 
The  rule  of  Archelaus  lasted  ten  years,  u.C.  4  to 
a.d.  6.     Like  all  the  Herods,  he  was  a  ;mt 
builder,  but  beyond  this  we  know  little  of  hi* 
public  acts.    In  his  private  life  he  gave  cause  of 
offence  to  his  subjects  by  divorcing  hi*  viir 
Mariaramc  to  marry  Glaphyra,  who  had  he?n 
the  wife,  first  of  his  brother  Alexander,  anl 
then  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania.    The  fact 
that  there  was  issue  of   her  marriage  wit  i 
Alexander  prevented  her  marriage  with  Arcli>- 
laus  being  admissible  under  the  law  of  Lerirat'. 
Finally,  A.D.  6,  another  deputation  both  from 
Judaea  and  Samaria  went  to  Kome,  and  thtir 
complaints  of  his  cruelty  led  Augustus  to  sx-tj-i 
at  ouce  for  Archelaus.    He  confronted  him  with 
his  accusers,  condemned  him,  and  sentenced  him 
to  banishment  at  Vienue  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  13, § 2), 
where  he  died  (Strabo,  xvi.  2,  4tf).    His  t.rat 
however  was  shown  near  Bethlehem  (Jerome,  (>.v 
p.  13fi,  12,  s.  r.  Bethleem).    On  his  coins  he  w 
called  "Herod,  Ethuarch"  (Madden,  Coins t* 
Jars,  p.  11')),  and  Dio  Cassius  (lv.  27)  calls  Hut. 
«•  Herod  the  Palestinian."    See  Schiirer,  S.  I 
ZcitjcschirJ.te,  §  17.  [L  K.  K 

AHCH  Eli  Y.  [Arms.] 

AR'CHEVITES  (K*13"}K  [AVW];  B.  A?- 
Xovoi,  A.  'Axwioi ;  Erchuaei),  the  inhabitants 
of  EltKCH  or  Warka,  one  of  the  Babylonian  cinei 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  10  (Schrader,  KAV 
p.  94,  &c.)  ;  some  of  whom  had  been  placed  a 
colonists  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  9.  Cp.  Bertheau- 
Ryssel  in  loco).  [W.  L  B.]  [F.j 

AR'CILI  03-)t*n  ;  B.  Xaraporttl,  A.  'A^.- 

arapwfl:  Archii  Josh,  xvi.  2.  [Anciinx.] 

[W.  A.W.I 

ARCHIP'PUS  CApx^nros;  Ar.Kppns).  ; 
Christian  entrusted  with  office  (tiaxovi*) 
the  Church  to  the  discharge  of  which  he  i«  bi,: 
to  take  heed  (Col.  iv.  17).  In  respect  of  ^ 
ministry  he  is  a  fellow-soldier  (<rvytrrpaJiArr^ ) 
of  St.  Paul  and  Timothy,  and  is  thus  greets  K 
them  (Philem.  2).  In  the  verse  quoted  hi> 
name  follows  those  of  Philemon  and  Apphia. 
he  must  therefore  from  the  private  character^ 
the  letter  have  been  closely  connected  »ith 
Philemon,  perhaps  his  son.  The  return  »! 
Onesimus  to  Colossac  (Col.  iv.  9)  has  been  h?M 
to  prove  that  Philemon,  and  therefore 
Archippus,  lived  there.  But  as  this  prool  > 
not  conclusive  respecting  Philemon,  so  it  is  <ti!l 
less  so  respecting  Archippus.  He  may  hav 
been  greeted  in  a  letter  to  Philemon.  ereu 
though  not  habitually  resident  in  his  l^uvr. 
Laodicea  is  "within  a  walk"  from  Colossar. 
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The  messsije  in  Col.  it.  17  is  apparently  the  last 
i1.vj<<;  ol'  a  message  to  Laodicea,  which  is  to  be 
<  cveyed  bv  the  Colossians,  "  Greet  them,  cause 
th*m  to  read  your  letter,  and  say  to  Archippus." 
We  may  fellow  Wieseler  in  this  view  of  the 
[■»>»aj;*,  and  conclude  with  him  that  Archippus* 
ninu-trv  was  exercised  at  Laodicea,  without 
;  iag  on  to  Wieseler's  further  conclusion  that 
F'mlemon  therefore  also  lived  at  Laodicea,  and 
that  uthe  Epistle  from    Laodicea"  was  the 

f  i-tit-  to  Philemon,  a  wholly  untenable  sugges- 
ts n.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  nature  of  the 
ImwIo  exercised  by  Archippus.    Bp.  Lightfoot 

chests  that  he  was  either  a  presbyter  or  an 
c .  ifljfliit,  not  a  deacon.  He  also  calls  attention 
• '  tae  coincidence  between  this  warning  to  the 
]^«tor  of  Laodicea  and  the  warnings  to  the  same 
it  irch,  Rer.  iii.  14—19  (see  Bp.  Lightfoot,  Kpp. 
CJ.  ami  Philem.,  Philem.  Introduction,  whose 
Mew  has  been  followed  throughout;  also 
'.VieteUr,  Chnm.  Ap.  Zeitalt.  p.  452).  Tradition 
nuktt  Archippus  bishop  of  Laodicea,  e.g.  Apost. 

•  Mi.  vii.  40.    There  is  a  story  of  his  martyrdom 
.  t  Chooa*  near  Laodicea.    He  was  buried  (x***- 
n^oi)  up  to  his  middle  in  a  pit,  pricked  by  the 
-  r<  with  their  ]>encils  (ypa<p*~ta),  and  finallv 
t  ne-i  (Uencl  Graec.  Basil.  i.  206).     [E.  R.  B.] 

ARCHITE,  TILE  0??«n,  as  if  from  a 
I  lace  named  Erech,  ^Tg ;' 2  Sam.  xy.,  xvi.,  B. 

"  apxiiratpot  (A.  apx(l*rtuPot>  f°T  °  'Apx^i 
«raT^»i);  '2  Sam.  xvii.,  A.  6  'Apox«,  B.  -x«« ; 
1  Ch.  i  rp^ros  <pl\os ;  Araehites),  the  usual 
■:«iputif-ri  of  David's  friend  Hushai  (2  Sam.  xv. 
iri.  16,  xvii.  5,  14  ;  1  Ch.  xxvii.  33). 
The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised, 
'<'  ;»  true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  xvi.  2,  where 
'■tis«  borders  of  Archi "  (i.e.  "the  Archite," 
fl-  V.  '-the  Architea  ")*  are  named  as  on  the 

•  jodan  of  the  "children  of  Joseph,"  and  in 
vie  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  The  name  appears 
t '  I*  prewired  in  *Ai'n  Arik,  a  small  village 
"  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bethel,  which  is  marked 
■i  the  rasp  of  Marino  Sanuto,  1321  A.D.,  as 
^  ■-•hi  (P.  f.  Mem.  iii.  7).  No  town  of  the 
a  ii..  (,f  !JT}<  nppears  in  Palestine.    Is  it  pos- 

•e  that,  a*  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi,  the 
'mrites  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the 
->t  faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of 
country?  [G.]  [W.] 

ARCHITECTURE.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
-f I»ir»  to  divide  mankind  into  two  great 
-vi  muter  istic  sections,  viz.  the  "dwellers  in 
"■>i>  "and  the  "dwellers  in  cities;"  it  tells  us 

r: her,  that  Cain  was  the  founder  of  a  city, 
that  among  his  descendants  one,  Jubal,  was 
^  -  father"  of  the  tent-dwellers,  while  Tubal- 

■  u  was  the  "  instructor  of  everv  artificer  in 
and  iron  "  ((Jen.  iv.  17-22).*  These  last 
*-r*  probably  for  the  most  part  dwellers  in 

vrw  ;  and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture  and 
""■  -Uilurgy  becime  from  the  earliest  times 
wicterUtic  of  the  city-dwelling,  as  distin- 
"  i-hed  from  the  nomadic,  tendency  among  the 
cf  mankind. 

T''  the  race  of  Ham,  and  especiallv  to  Nimrod, 
ittnbuted,  in  (ion.  x.  10,  11, 'the  founda- 


'  Compare  Josh,  xvtll.  16,  where  "  Jebusl  "  should  be 
» tbr  J«iN»lte  "(R.  V.),  as  It  bas  been  lu  xv.  8. 
tUiUEaara  ;  Zemakaim. 
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tion  of  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Calneh,  in  the  plain  of  Shinar;  while  to  that 
of  Shem,  especially  to  Asshur,  is  assigned  the 
foundation  of  Nineveh,  Calah,  Resen,  and  Reho- 
both.  Whether  by  this  last  name  a  separate 
city  be  meant,  or  only  the  suburbs  of  one  of 
the  other  places  named,  is  not  important  to  con- 
sider here  (see  Schrader,  HAT*  pp.  100,  101). 
Of  Resen  (possibly  the  Risin  of  the  Assyrian 
Monuments,  Schrader,  /.  <..)  the  writer  says 
that  it  was  a  "  great  city,"  viz.  at  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote,  i.c\  probably  as  early  as  the 
13th  century  B.C.,  if  not  still  earlier.  From  the 
same  Book  we  obtain  an  account  of  the  earliest 
recorded  building,  and  of  the  materials  employed 
in  its  construction,  the  so-called  Tower  of  Babel, 
with  which  the  structure  called  Birs-Nimroud 
was  long  believed  to  be  identical.  For  descrip- 
tions of  the  several  towns  mentioned  above  th- 
reader is  referred  to  the  separate  articles  under 
their  names;  but  of  the  ruined  Birs-Nimroud, 
which  beyond  all  doubt  represents  both  in  site 
and  in  plan  n  previous  structure  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  the  remark  may  be  made  which 
applies  to  most  other  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings in  Southern  Chaldaea  and  Mesopotamia, 
that  it  was  mainly  constructed  of  brick.  Tin- 
greater  part  of  the  structure  of  the  Birs-Nim- 
roud has  been  reduced  by  fire  to  an  almost 
shapeless  mass  of  ruin,  though  vast  numbers  of 
bricks  have  been  drawn  out  of  it  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  its  rcbuilder.  In 
other  structures  masses  of  walling  still  remain 
composed  of  bricks,  many  of  them  dried  in  the 
sun,  but  many  carefully  burnt  in  the  kiln, 
highly  glazed  and  coloured,  and  bearing  inscrijc 
tions;  and  in  some  cases  laid  with  reeds  between 
the  courses,  and  riruilv  cemented  with  bitumen, 
the  "  slime "  with  which  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  so  remarkably  abounds,  and  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  ruined  city  of  Mugheir 
("citv  of  bitumen."  Cp.  Gen.  iv.  17,  20,  22, 
x.  8-12,  xi.  2,  3-11;  Bohn,  Early  Travellers, 
p.  100;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Fer&p.  pp.  173,  178: 
Pietro  della  Voile,  Via<m  vol.  ii.  844,  802; 
Lottus,  Chalil.  p.  198  ;  Per  rot  et  Chipiez,  Hist, 
de  C Art  dans  t 'antiquit>\  passim;  Layard,  Nine- 
veh, ii.  221,  249,  278;  Nin.  ami  Bab.  p.  531  ; 
Uawlinson,  Am:.  M»n.  ii.  .">34  ;  Babelon,  Man. 
d'ArchroUxjic  Orientate,  passim). 

Whether  the  Cushite  race  by  which  lower 
Chaldaea  was  colonised  and  Babel  built  was 
imported  into  that  country  from  Africa  is  not  a 
question  to  be  discussed  here,  but  we  see  plainly 
that  both  they  and  the  dominant  race  of  the 
Egyptian  people  were  alike  descended  from 
Ham,  while  that  of  Asshur,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  region  in  which  Nineveh,  though 
perhaps  not  built  by  them,  was  situate,  was 
derived  from  Shem  ((ien.  x.  6,  10,  11,  22). 
Certain  it  is  that  strong  resemblances  e.\i>t 
between  the  Assyrian  architecture  of  Nineveh 
and  that  of  Egypt  (Layard,  ii.  206  sq.),  and 
thus  the  oldest  known  architecture  in  the  world 
is  bevond  all  doubt  connected  in  stvle  also  with 
that  which  appears  to  come  next  to  it  in  the 
order  of  historical  record.  We  may  say  then 
that,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  race  of 
Ham  were  the  earliest  builders  among  the 
human  race,  as  in  some  respects  their  buildings 
surpass  in  grandeur  and  impressive  solemnity, 
as  some  of  them  surpass  greatly  in  size,  any  now 
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remaining  that  have  come  after  them.  We  mav 
add  that  from  the  same  original  stock  came 
the  races  denoted  by  the  names  Canaan  and 
Sidou,  of  whose  architectural  works  in  some 
form  or  other  remains  may  perhaps  still  be 
traced  in  Syria,  and  whose  towns,  many  of  them 
fortiiied,  were  planted  over  the  couutry  long 
before  the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Israelites. 
Of  towns  in  one  part  or  other  of  that  region 
two  at  least  may  claim  a  very  remote  but  well 
authenticated  antiquity  :  Damascus,  whose  ori- 
gin, probably  Semitic,  is  earlier  in  date  than 
the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  Hebron,  of  Hittite 
(i.e.  Canaanite)  origin,  which  i>  said  to  have  been 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  iu  Egypt.  If  the 
identification  of  Zoan  or  Tanis  with  Avaris,  the 
city  founded  by  the  shepherd  kings,  be  accepted, 
this  date  would  cany  back  the  origin  of  Kirjath- 
arba  or  Hebron  to  a  period  not  later  than 
2,0<»0  n.O.  ((Jen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13  ;  Num.  xiii.  22  ; 
Josh.  xiv.  15 ;  1  K.  iv.  13  ;  Manetho,  apml 
Joseph,  e.  Ap.  i.  14;  Fergusson.  Hist,  of  Arch. 

i.  112).  The  Israelites  were  by  occupation 
shepherds,  and  bv  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen. 
xlvi.  32;  xlvii.  3),  and  the  "house"  built  by 
Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no  exception  to 
tin-,  statement  (Ges.  p.  102),  but  during  their  j 
slavery  in  Egypt  they  were  compiled,  together  I 
with  other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labour  at  the 
buildings  of  their  Egyptian  masters,  for  whom 
it  is  said  that  they  built  the  cities  of  Pithom 
ami  llaamses  (Ex.  i.  11;  1'.  Smith,  Hist,  of] 
Wor/il,  i.  117  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E/ypt.,  ii.  193 
[1878]).  When  they  entered  Palestine,  we  know 
that  in  many  cases  they  occupied  the  cities 
which  they  found  there,  but  in  some  of  the  low 
lands  they  j>erhaps  built  for  themselves  abodes 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  whose  ruins  may  still  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  44  tells  "or  heaps  of  rubbish 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  aud  in  the  Jordan 
valley  (Dent,  vi.  10;  Josh.  xxiv.  13;  .Surrey  of 
Western  l'^1.  vol.  ii.  p.  l  Jit;  Condor,  Tent  Life, 

ii.  40).  The  native  limestone  which  abounds 
iu  Palestine  would  supply  a  ready  material  for 
building  (l>eut.  xxii.  8),  but,  from  some  reason 
or  other,  the  Israelite-,  do  not  appear  to  have 
undertaken  any  great  architectural  work  until 
the  time  of  David.  Even  the  ark  of  God  dwelt 
44  within  curtains  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  2);  but  David 
made  Ian;-  collec  tions  of  materials,  and  prepared 
careful  plans  for  a  sumptuous  building  to  con- 
tain it,  which  however  it  was  reserved  for 
Solomon  to  complete,  in  «^'reat  measure,  with 
imported  materials  and  foreign  workmen  (1  K. 
v.-x.  ;  1  Ch.  xxviii.  x\ix.).  Besides  the  Temple 
and  his  other  great  works  of  various  kinds  in 
and  near  Jerusalem,  Solomon  built  fortresses 
and  cities  in  various  places,  among  which  the 
names  and  >ites  of  Baalath  and  Tadmor  are  in 
all  probability  represented  by  the  modern  super- 
structure,- of  Baalbek  and  Palmyra  (1  K.  ix.  15, 
24).  Atnotig  the  succeeding  kin:>  of  Israel  and 
of  Judah  more  than  one  is  recorded  as  a  builder: 
Asa  (I  K.  xv.  21),  Baasha  (xvi.  17),  Omri  (xvi. 
24).  Ahab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39).  Hczekiah  (2  K. 
x\.  2"  :  -  «  xxxii.  27,  3<>).  Jehoash  and  Josiah 
(-'  K.  xii.  11,  12;  xxii.  0) ;  and,  lastly.  Jelioia- 
kim.  of  whose  winter  j.alaee,  or  apartments, 
mention  is  made  (Jer.  .xxii.  14  :  xxxvi.  22.  See 
also  Hos.  \iii.  14;  Amos  iii.  15). 

On  the  return  from  the  Captivity  the  chief 
care  of  the  Jewish  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  | 


Temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  -ub- 
stantial  manner  with  stone  aud  titular  :r»r;i 
Lebanon  (Ezra  iii.  7-10,  T.  b;  Xeh.  ii.  <*,  ul 
7-10),  and  no  doubt  both  in  public  and 
domestic  architecture  about  this  time  the  J<v,  > 
borrowed  much  from  the  people  among  vvh  :i'. 
they  had  lived  (Ezek.  viii.  10,  xxiii.  14,  Is 
Hagg.  i.  4;    Layard,   Siner<\  ii.  3<.'7, 
During  the  government  of  the  Maccabees  ;h< 
fortress  (Baris),  called  afterwards  by  Htivi 
Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defence  of  tin- 
Temple  and  of  the  city  (1  Mace.  iv.  60;  Jow;r 
Ant.  xiii.  1 1,  §  2  ;  xv.  11,  §  4)  ;  but  the  reign*  '. 
Herod  and  his  successors  were  especially  remark- 
able for  display  in  architecture.    The  Tempi ■ 
was  restored  with  great  magnificence,  and  Jm- 
salem  was  strengthened  with  fortification*  a:.; 
embellished   with   public   buildings,  bc-i^* 
these  great  works,  Caesarea  xvas  built  on  ilv 
site  of  Strato's  tower,  aqueducts  for  the  U<"*n 
and  a  harbour  constructed,  Samaria  eclsrs;-! 
and  the  name  Scbaste  given  to  it,  and  the  twsru 
of  Agrippium  built ;  and  Herod  the  Great  am.-, 
his  love  of  architecture,  combined  with  a  desir- 
to  gratify  his  Roman  patrons,  so  far  as  f\<t  t 
adorn  with  buildings  cities  not  within  his  owe 
dominions  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §§  5,  6  ;  11,  §  4: 
xvi.  5,  §  3  ;— B.J.  i.  21,  §§  1,  2,  10.  1 1).  Hi,  >a 
Philip,  the  tetrarch,  enlarged  the  old  Grws 
colony  of  Paneas,  and  called  it  in  honour  •! 
Tiberius,  Caesarea,  to  which  his  own  name  *»- 
added,  while  his  brother  Antipas  founded  Hi" 
city  of  Tiberias,  and   adorned  the  towts  | 
Sepphorb  in  Galilee  nnd  Betharamphta  bevitti 
Jordan,  giving  to  the  latter  t  he  name  Julia*,  •  t 
Livias,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Tit*rk> 
(Josejrti.  Ant.  x viii.  2,  1  ;  Hieron.  <I<:  Sit.d  AV-. 
vol.  iii.  173,  174;  Keland,  tieoj.  p.  497). 

Of  these  buildings,  including  aqueducts,  w'ni'.i 
perhaps  may  l«j  regarded  rather  as  enginetru; 
than  as  architectural  works,  remains  exist  ia 
more  or  less  imperfect   condition  in  van  '* 
places,  es]>ecially  Jerusalem,  Sebastieh  (Sanum- 
.lebtl   Fureidb  (Herodium),   Sebbeh  (Masi'Bl 
Hebron,  and   others,  besides  the  outlying  ^rt 
much  more  perfect  aud  magnificent  remain;  < 
Kovaan  construction  at  Baalbek  and  Patau  n. 
The  huge  stones  employed    in    the  Assvr  .n, 
Egyptian,  and  Persepolitan  buildings  find  tr- ir 
parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbek,  ni  r,; 
ancient  than   the  superstructure,  and  alV1  1 
those  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  relics  of  :^ 
building  either  of  Herod  or  even  ]-erhap>  <*' 
Solomon  (Layard.  Sin.  ii.  317,  318:  Rubin- 
i.  280.  iii.  511).    But  though  Palestine  is  a  W-  ' 
of  ruins,  not  many  connected   relics  of 
buildings  of  a  more  remote  antiquity  than  t 
time  of  Herod  cau  be  traced;  mverthele?-,  ;[ 
tombs  excavated  from  the  rock,  in  cisterns  at. 
reservoirs,  in  towers  built  in  vineyard*,  and 
rock-cut  wine  -  presses,  but   especially  in  f 
watercourse  beneath  the  Temple  lateh  expl-  n-  • 
tiie  remains  of  construction  of  a  more  w.<'' 
date  must  be  acknowledged.     Perhaps  also  ' 
traces  of  Phoenician  or  Canaanite  work  in  i 
neighbourhood  of  Tvre  mav  be  believed  !"  ^  : 
(Survey  of  Western'  P  t!.  i'.  03,  so,  81,  1^4:  ■ 
211.  350-  iii.  85.  90.  3.15,  441  ;  Thomson,  /.•'•-' 
ami  Book,  xiii.  178-194,  408).     But  aftrr  !."■ 
Roman  conque-t.  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  ct?.- 
titries  A.I'.,  while  Galilee  xvas  inhabited  by  J 
they  built  many  synagogues,  of  which  the 
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raains  cxi<t,  sonic  of  thorn  of  considerable  im- 
fwrtaace,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 
la  the**  Greek  and  Roman  styles  of  architecture 
are  combined  with  features  which  are  especially 
.'-«i>h;  and  although  they  probably  belong  to 
>u\a  later  than  that  of  any  Hook  in  the  sacred 
Vtlume,  tliey  doubtless  reproduce  some  of  the 
rational  characteristics  of  the  earlier  period, 
icii  are  thus  of  great  service  in  illustrating  the 
tistory  of  its  architecture  (Sumy  of  /'at.  i. 
-M2  and  iii. ;  Sots  on  Architecture,  p.  441  sq.). 
">  » stent  to  which  the  architecture  of  Fales- 
'ine  was  indebted  to  foreign  models  as  well  as 
vrticn  workmen  has  alreadv  been  noticed.  We 
im  aid  that  the  Books  of  Nehemiah  and  Lather 
cuif  mention  of  the  palace  at  Susa,  in  which 
tu  Persian  kings  resided  during  the  spring 
rm-nths  and  where  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was 
raiding  when  he  gave  Nehemiah  permission  to 
unlertake  his  work  (Neh.  i.  1),  while  the  Hook  of 
t.  ther  describes  some  of  its  arrangements  (Lsth. 
i  .'.  The  books  of  Judith  and  Tobit  also 
nr.tku.ani  to  some  extent  describe,  the  city 
<!'  Kchatana,  the  royal  citv  of  the  Median  mon- 
ads (Ju  j.  i.  1-4  ;  Tub.  "iii.  7,  xiv.  14;  Herod. 
.  I4- ;  F.  ra;usson.  Hist,  of  Architecture,  i.  200, 
:  Lot'ius,  (7„iA/<zfii,  pp.  339-380  ;  St.  (.'lair, 
/lined  C,tj  of  Jerusalem,  p.  25).  See  Cities, 
Fenced  Cities,  House,  Pools,  Synagogues, 
o'abvlo.v,  Jerusalem,  <fcc.  [H.  W.  P.] 

ARCTTRUS.  The  Hebrew  words  CT. 
'--1.4,  and  FT,  'Aish,  rendered  41  Arcturus"  in 
the  A  V.  of  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity 
'i-h  the  Vulg.  of  the  former  passage  [iii 
niTiii.  32,  the  Vulg.  has  a  different  rendering, 
rr-ftrvm  su}*r  Jilivs  terrac],  are  now  generally 
f-iicttd  to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the 

titellation  Ursa  Major,  known  commonlv  as 
n?  0r*at  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain  (R.  V.  "  the 
bear "  in  both  passages.  See  Ges.  s.  n.,  and 
i>Utzsch  on  Job  ix.  9).  Niebuhr  (Desc.  dc 
(Arab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a 
J  *  at  Sani,  who  identified  the  Hebrew  'Ash 
*itn  the  constellation  known  to  the  Arabs  by 
'n*  ruing  Om  en-nu'sh,  or  S'a'sh  simply,  as  the 
'-w  of  Bagdad  informed  him.    The  four  .stars 

the  body  of  the  Hear  are  named  En-na'sh 
"  t.ie  tables  of  VI ugh  Heigh,  those  in  the  tail 
called  el  Bcndt,  "  the  daughters "  (cp. 
J->'f  irrviii.  32,  H^3,  A.  V.  "  his  sons,"  R.  V. 

"hrr  train").     The   ancient  Versions  ditler 
r-atiy  in  their  renderings.     In  the  LXX.  of 
ii.  9  the  word  corresponding  in  order  to 
is  n\f<o8a,  the  •'Pleiades"  Ch-picrovpoy 

0  rr^ponding  to  HD*3 ;  in  the  A.  V.  and  K.  V. 
" I'fUdes "),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  Job  xxxviii.  32 
ti--  word  corresponding  to  'Aish  is  'Eavtpov, 
"H'spras,"  the  evening  star.  In  the  former 
t">v  are  followed  or  supported  bv  the  Chaldee, 

the  latter  by  the  Vulgate.    R.  David  Kimchi 
^!  the  Talmudists  understood  by  'Ash  the  tail 
*'  tie  Ram  or  the  head  of  the  Hull,  by  which 
■>v  ire  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  star 
-*M?baran  in  the  Bull's  eye.    Hut  the  greatest 

1  ?<ulty  is  found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac 
'.nosktors  who  give  as  the  equivalent  of  both 

--••"!>  and  'Aish  the  word  'L/utho, 
ttiica  u  interpreted  to  signifv  the  bright  star 
'  H*>'a  in  the  constellation  Auriga  (see  Ges.), 


and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of 
Job.  On  this  point,  however,  great  difference 
of  opinion  is  found.  Bar  Ali  conjectured  that 
' I'jutho  was  either  CajH'lla  or  the  constellation 
Orion;  while  liar  Bahlul  hesitated  between 
Capella,  Aldebarun,  and  a  cluster  of  three  stnrs 
in  the  face  of  Orion.  Following  the  rendering 
of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  considered  'Ash  and  'Aish 
distinct  ;  the  former  being  the  Great  Hear,  and 
the  latter  the  bright  star  Capella,  or  a  of  the 
constellation  Auriga.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ARD  ("TIN!  ;  'Apdt ;  Ami).  1.  The  youngest 
son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21),  according 
to  the  Heb.  and  Vulg.  texts;  but  according 
to  the  LXX.  sou  of  Gera,  grandson  of  Bela, 
and  great-grandson  of  Benjamin.  Cp.  1  Ch.  vii. 
(.:,  viii.  1-3.  2.  Son  of  Bela,  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40;  LXX.  r.  44,  B. 
'ASdp,  AF.  'Aiip ;  //eral),  written  Addar  in 
1  Ch.  viii.  3  (TW  ;  A.  >Api*,  B.  'Aktl ;  Addar). 
His  descendants  are  called  the  ARDlTi^(,11Nn). 
Num.  xxvi.  40.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AR'DATH  —  "the  field  which  is  called 
Ardath  " — 2  Ksdras  ix.  26.  In  the  Syriac  and 
Aethiopic  Versions  it  is  called  ARl'HAtt  (cp. 
Is.  x.  9;  Jer.  xlix.  23).  Volkmar  (/Cud.  in  d. 
Ajjokr.  ii.  131)  and  others  take  the  name  to  be 
a  corruption  for  Arbath,  "desert,"  and  to  be 
expressive  of  the  then  condition  of  the  laud 
(cp.  2  Lsd.  x.  21,  22).  [F.] 

ARDITES,  THE.  [Ard.] 

AR'DON  (fPnN;  BA.  'Opvd,  T.'  'Aptev; 

Anion),  the  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  by 
his  wife  Azubah  (1  Ch.  ii.  18).       [W.  A.  W.] 

ARE'LI  (^$OK,  perhaps  son  of  a  hero; 

Sam.  Areli),  a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  l'l, 

A.  'ApoTjAefj,  />.  'Api-nAis ;  Num.  xxvi.  17, 
LXX.  v.  2G,  B.  'Apiihh,  A.  omits).  His  de- 
scendants are  called  the  Arei.ites  (Num.  xxvi. 
17,  LXX.  r.  20,  B.  6  'ApnjKtl,  A.  omits). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AREOPAGITE  CApcowtrymjs ;  Arccpafjita). 
A  member  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  (Acts 
xvii.  34).    [See  Dionvsius.]  [\V.  A.  W.] 

AREOPAGUS  or  MARS'  HILL  (6  "Ap*ios 
wd7oj,  i.e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Mars;  Aro>j«i'jus, 
Vulg.)  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  oppo.site 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it 
is  separated  only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises 
gradually  from  the  northern  end,  and  terminates 
abruptly  on  the  .south,  over  against  the  Acropolis, 
at  which  point  it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
the  valley  already  mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the 
Areopagus,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  from 
the  description  of  I'ausauias  and  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  it  was  a 
height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from  which 
the  Persians  assailed  the  latter  rock  (Pans.  i.  2*. 
§.r>;  Herod,  viii.  .V2).  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  hill  of  Mars  (Ares),  because  this 
god  was  brought  to  trial  here  before  the  as- 
sembled gods  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  on  account 
of  his  murdering  Halirrhothius.  the  son  of  the 
latter.  The  s]x»t  is  memorable  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areopagu*  (rj  iv  'Aptly 
irdytp  0o«/A^),   frequently   called    the  Upper 
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Council  (y  &va>  &ov\)i)  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Council  of  Fire  Hundred,  which  held  it* 
sittings  in  the  valley  below  the  hill.  It  existed 
as  a  criminal  tribunal  before  the  time  of  Solon, 
and  was  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all 
the  Athenian  court*.  It  consisted  of  all  persons 
who  had  held  the  otliceof  Archon,  and  who  were 
members  of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  mis- 
conduct. It  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  not  only 
in  Athens,  but  throughout  Greece.  Before  the 
time  of  Solon  the  court  tried  only  cases  of  wilful 
murder,  wounding,  poison,  and  arson ;  but  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and 
political  nature.  The  Council  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  1  ;  ad  Att.  i.  14,  v.  11), 
and  continue  I  to  exist  even  under  the  Roman 


emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the  sonth- 
i  i  tern  summit  of  the  rock.  There  tre  till 
sixteen  stone  steps  ml  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  bcww  : 
and  immediately  above  the  stejn  is  a  bench  •  ! 
stones  excavated  iu  the  rock,  forming  three  sid-- 
of  a  (piadrangle,  and  facing  the  south,  lbr* 
the  Areopagites  sat  as  judges  in  the  open  Kir 
(viraidpioi  4$iKd(ovTO,  Pollux,  viii.  11*).  On  the 
eastern  and  western  ride  is  a  raised  block. 
The  blocks  are  probably  the  two  rude  tu<ws 
which  Pausanias  saw  there,  and  xvhich  are  de- 
scribed by  Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  tr>  thf 
accuser,  the  other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  cause* 
which  were  tried  in  the  court  (//>A.  T.  %\) 
The  Areopagus  possesses  j»eculiar  interest  to  the 


An>of»<m«  "T  M»n"  mil  ftt  Ath<  n*.  (bowing  the  (trpt  that  JeJ  from  the  Affora  to  tho  top  of  the  hill. 


Christian,  as  the  spot  from  which  St.  Paul 
delivered  his  memorable  address  to  the  men  of 
Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22-31).  It  has  been  sup- 
posed  by  some  commentators  that  St.  Paul  was 
brought  before  the  Council  of  Areopagus;  but 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  narrative  of  any  judicial 
proceedings.  St.  Paul  "  disputed  daily  "  in  the 
44 market"  or  Agora  (xvii.  17).  [See  Athens.] 
Attracting  moreand  more  attention,  "certain  phi- 
losophers of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoicks  " 
brought  him  up  from  the  market-place,  pro- 
bably by  the  stone  steps  already  mentioned,  to 
the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might  listen 
to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  philo- 
sophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of 
the  Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon 
the  steps  and  in  the  valley  below.    For  details, 


see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Hum.  Ant.  art.  Artiopapo: 
Diet,  of  Gr.  ami  Bom.  Geogr.  i.  p.  281.     [«"•  S  . 

A'RES  CApej  ;  Ares).    Araii  No.  2  ( I 

v.  10).  [W.  A.  ft.] 

AR'ETAS  CApeV«f;  in  inscriptions  nrn". 
with  distinctive  title  USB  Dm,  44  friend  of  h> 
people  "  [Doughty,  quoted  below]  ),  a  coram  ■ r- 
appellation  of  several  Nabathean  kings.  0"' 
Nabathean,  see  Nluaiotii.)  Their  capital  «» 
Petra  [Sela]. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Ant iochu*  Epiphsne* 
(B.C.  170)  and  of  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  S). 

[B.  F.  ft.] 

2.  44  Aretas  the  king  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  I 
ethnarch  of  this  Aretas  endeavoured  to  arr^* 
St.  Paul  in  Damascus,  but  he  was  let  down  let 
wall  in  a  basket  and  escaped  hit  enemies.  w« 
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mast  cow  endeavour  to  identify  this  Aretas, 
anJ  fix  his  date.  Josephus  {Ant.  xvi.  9,  §  4) 
mentions  the  accession  of  Aeneas,  who  thereupon 
i-vm^ed  his  name  to  Aretas.  This  happened 
i.e.  7.  Herod  Antipas  marrie<l  the  daughter  of 
in  Aretas,  and  had  lived  with  her  **a  long 
time" (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1),  when  he  determined 

divorce  her  to  make  room  for  Herodias  (prob. 
a.I'.  2d,  Wieseier).  If  Aretas  Aeneas  aud  Aretas 
uir  father-in-law  of  Antipas  are  the  same  man, 
:u>  rtign  must  have  lasted  from  40  to  50  years, 

the  revenge  of  the  latter  took  place  A.D.  30. 
This  has  received  continuation  from  the  recent 
osecveries  ot*  Doughty  (Documents  epigraphuptes 
a  ifct/(t»  dms  Ic  Aord  de  f  ArnhU;  Pans,  188+). 
k*.-rij)tion  3  is  dated  in  the  48th  year  of  this 
Aretas,  i.e.  a.d.  40.  In  A. P.  41  he  was  suc- 
«e*i«d  by  Malku  (Inscr.  1).  The  difficulty 
:>  how  it  came  about  that,  at  the  date  of  St. 
i'sul's  escape,  Damascus  was  again  a  part  of 
tv?  Kabathean  kingdom,  as  is  implied  by  the 
rale  there  of  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas.  [For 
r.hnarch,  see  GOVERNOR.]  It  had  been  part  of 
nut  kingdom  under  an  earlier  Aretas  (Jos. 
Ant  xiii.  13,  §  2),  n.C.  85.  Since  that  date  it 
hid  changed  masters  live  times  (Anger,  de 
Temp.  p.  175),  reverting  after  Cleopatra's  rule 
to  the  Romans.  The  difficulty  to  be  dealt  with 
arises  from  conflicting  hypotheses  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Damascus  passed  to  Aretas. 

1.  The  first  hypothesis  is  that  it  was  taken 
i'j  force.  In  support  of  this  view  the  cotnei- 
'ifMt  it  alleged  that  in  A.D.  30,  shortly  before 
tae  probable  time  of  St.  Paul's  escape,  Aretas, 
I  ither-in-law  of  Antipas,  irritated  by  the  insult 
to  his  daughter  and  by  boundary  disputes,  had 
-ntaa  army  into  the  territories  of  the  latter  and 
hul  won  a  great  victor)-  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1). 
Tn>$  campaign  of  Aretas  has  a  special  interest, 
a-  Josephus  tells  us  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2)  that  it  was 
t-  leved  by  the  populace  to  be  a  Divine  punish- 
n>nt  for  Antipas'  murder  of  John  the  Baptist; 
while  Hausrath  (Zeit  der  Apostel,  L  p.  207)  s^s 
in  it  the  explanation  of  the  subsidence  of  all  the 
f  pular  excitement  produced  by  the  Messianic 
tipectations  aroused  by  John  the  Baptist  and 
J*  sus  Himself.  Vitellius,  legate  of  Syria,  was 
teen  commanded  by  Tiberius  to  help  Antipas, 
•til  to  bring  Aretas  dead  or  nlive.  Vitellius 
ilriooed,  but  hearing  at  Jerusalem,  March, 
U'.  37,  that  Tiberius  was  dead,  he  returned  to 
Aotioch.  It  is  suggested  that  either  at  the 
ume  of  the  Nabathean  invasion,  or  after  the 
retirement  of  Vitellius,  an  officer  of  Aretas  may 
tare  occupied  and  retained  Damascus.  The 
'  ^jVtion  to  this  view  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
wate  of  Syria  would  scarcely  have  permitted 
f  irt  of  a  Roman  province  to  be  seized  and  held 
t  r  the  Xabatheans  (K.  Anger,  de  Temp.  p.  179). 

i  The  second  hypothesis  is  that  it  was 
7-ated  to  Aretas  by  the  Iloman  emperor.  In 
Mriport  of  this  view  it  is  alleged  that  the 
■:n(*ror  Caligula,  A.D.  38,  did  make  several 
<junses  in  the  ta^t,  including  a  grant  to  Soemus 
<■'  Itaraea,  a  district  not  very  remote  from 
Lhiiascas  (Dio  Cassius,  lix.  12).     He  may,  it  is 

^i.  hare  granted  Damascus  to  Aretas  at  the 
>uu«tin)f ;  and  this  grant  is  the  more  probable, 
**-au«  on  the  fall  and  exile  of  Antipas,  a.d.  37, 
Aretas,  who  had  been  his  bitter  enemy,  might 
u^jrallr  be  received  into  favour,  and  receive 
i  SMMtantial  token  of  Roman  friendship. 
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It  is  evident  that  both  these  explanation*, 
however  probable,  are  pure  hyjiotheses.  We  can 
only  say  that  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the 
fact  that  a  city  which  had  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  Nabathean  kingdom,  which  lay  not  very 
far  from  its  northern  border,  and  which  had 
frequently  changed  hands,  should  again  for  a 
time,  either  by  conquest  or  grant,  have  become 
subject  to  the  king  of  Petra.  The  history  of 
Herod  the  Great  shows  the  Arabs  ever  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities  of  encroachment  along 
the  whole  eastern  border  of  Palestine  from  north 
to  south. 

No  explanation  is  tenable  which  represents 
the  ethnarch  in  any  other  light  than  that  ot  n 
governor  holding  the  city  for  Aretas.  The  fact 
that  in  Acts  ix.  24  the  watching  of  the  gates  is 
attributed  to  the  Jews  and  uot  to  the  ethnarch, 
does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
officer.  The  union  between  the  Nabathean  civil 
government  and  the  Jews  to  oppose  Christianity 
in  Damascus  presents  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
union  between  Romans  and  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  same  pur|K>sc. 

One  fact  must  be  added  which  tends  to  show 
that  Damascus  was  not  in  Roman  hands  at  this 
time.  We  have  Damascene  coins  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  and  again  of  Nero  and  his  suc- 
cessors, but  none  of  Caius  and  Claudius.  This 
is  a  negative  confirmation  of  St.  Paul's  state- 
ment. 

For  the  hypothesis  of  conquest,  see  Winer, 
R  \VB.  art.  Aretas  ;  for  that  of  gift,  see 
Wieseier,  Chronologic  des  Apost.  Zeitalters, 
pp.  167-175.  Wieseler's  view  is  adopted  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paid,  vol.  i. 
chap.  iii.  For  the  coinage  of  the  several  kings 
bearing  the  name  of  Aretas,  see  Lauglois, 
Xumismati>]uc  des  Arabcs,  p.  20,  who  disposes  of 
Wieseler's  account  of  a  dated  coin  of  Aretas 
synchronising  with  the  occupation  in  St.  Paul's 
time.  See  also  Conybeare  and  Howson,  /.  c,  note 
at  end  of  chapter  iii.  [E.  R.  B.] 

ARE'US,  a  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whose  letter  to  the  high-priest  Onias  is  given 
in  1  Mace.  xii.  20  sq.  He  is  called  Areus  in 
the  F>.  V.  in  r.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  v.  7  ; 
but  in  the  Greek  text  he  is  named  'Oyidpjji  in 
r.  20,  and  Aap*1os  in  r.  7 :  there  can  be  littl.' 
doubt,  however,  that  these  are  corruptions  of 
"Aptvs.  Thus  'OKidpTjj,  which  appears  iu  B.  in 
the  form  'Oviadpyjt,  indicates  the  two  names 
Onias  and  Areus  (see  SjK'tker's  Commentary, 
note  in  loco).  In  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10; 
5,  §  8)  the  name  is  written  'Apuos,  and  in  the 
Vulgate  Arius.  There  were  two  Spartan  kings 
of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the  first  reigned 
n.C.  309-205,  aud  the  second,  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  died  when  a  child  of  eight  years  old 
in  B.C.  257.  There  were  three  high-priests  of 
the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the  first  held  the 
office  B.C.  323-300.  This  is  the  one  who  must 
have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  probably  in 
some  interval  between  D.C.  309  and  300  (see 
Grimm,  zu  3farc.  p.  185  ;  Speaker's  Commentary 
on  1  Mace  xii.  7).    [Onias.]  [F.] 

AR'GOB  (33")«,  once  with  the  def.  artide 
3j-|Xn  =  uthe  stony,"  from  33}  Ges.  Thcs. 
p.  1200;  'Apy60;  Arg>J>),  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashau,  in  the  kingdom 
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of  Og,  containing  sixty  "great"  and  fortified 
"cities"  (D*"Jtf).  Argob  was  iu  the  portion 
allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  J.iir,  a  chief  man  in  that 
tribe.  [Jaw;  Bash  an  ;  Havotii-Jair.]  It 
afterwards  formed  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts,  nnder  the  charge  of  an  officer  whose 
residence  was  at  Ramoth-fiilead  (Deut.  iii.  4, 
13,  14;  1  K.  iv.  13).  In  later  times  Argob  was 
called  Trachonitis,  apparently  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  the  older  name.  [Trachoxiti.s.]  In 
the  Samaritan  Version  it  is  rendered 
(Rigobaah)*;  but  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and 'Jonntlian  it  is  &C13U2b  (i.e.  Trachonitis). 
Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic  Version  of 

Saadiah  as  t_,^j^  (Mujd>,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing); and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with 
\\\ 

the  I*jah,  a  very  remarkable  district 

south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  (pp.  111-119),  Seetzen,  Porter  (vol.  ii. 
specially  pp.  240-245),  Wetzstein,  Merrill,  and 
others.  'This  extraordinary  region—a  great  lava 
bed  some  350  s  quare  miles  in^xtent  — is  elevated 
about  20  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  The 
surface  is  described  by  a  recent  traveller  as 
being  black,  and  as  having  the  "  appearance  of 
the  sea  when  it  is  in  motion  beneath  a  dark, 
cloudy  sky,  and  when  the  waves  are  of  good  size 
but  without  any  white  crests  of  foam.  But  the 
sea  is  motionless,  and  its  great  waves  are  petri- 
fied "  (Merrill,  East  of  Jordan,  p.  1 1).  The  lava 
bed  has  been  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams  of  lava  from  the  Jcbel  Hauran  :  one 
proceeding  from  the  craters  of  Abu  Tunus, 
Garara,  Gomel,  and  Shihtin ;  the  other  from  El- 
Klcb  (Wetzstein,  Heisebcricht).  The  whole  of 
the  LejaJt  is  a  vast  labyrinth  of  clefts  and 
crevasses,  formed  whilst  the  lava  was  cooling, 
in  which  soil  of  surprising  fertility  is  found  ;  it 
is  full  of  caves  which  have  been  occupied  as 
dwellings,  and  in  which  robber  bands  lurk  at 
the  present  day,  and,  at  many  points,  there  are 
copious  living  fountains  in  which  the  water  is 
not  only  abundant  but  cool  and  sweet  (Merrill, 
p.  14;  see  also  Wright  in  Leisure  How,  1874, 
p.  380).  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits  and 
air-bubbles ;  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits  a 
sharp  metallic  sound  when  struck  (Porter,  ii. 
241).  The  edge  of  the  lava  bed  is  like  some 
rugged  shore,  with  occasional  black  promontories 
of  rock  jutting  out  into  the  plain  ;  there  are  few 
openings  to  the  interior,  which  is  so  difficult  of 
access  that  roads  have  had  to  be  excavated  to  the 
towns  situated  within  it.  Wetzstein  mentions 
fifty-one  of  these  towns,  and  there  were  others 
which  he  did  not  visit.  A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N*.,  probably 
between  Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  Lejah  are  situated,  among>t 
others,  the  towns  known  in  Biblical  history  as 
Kenath  and  Edrei.  In  the  absence  of  more  con- 
clusive evidence  on  the  point,  a  strong  presump- 


•  This  name  probably  appear*  in  the  'Payafla.  of 
Josephu*  (Ant.  xtii.  16,  f  6),  where  Alexander  died. 
Euscblus  states  (OS.-  p.  237,  97)  that  in  his  day  tb^re 
was  a  village  called  'Epyd.  15  miles  W.  ofGerasa. 

*  Jonath.  tUMTD  ;  Jerus. 


tion  in  favour  of  the  identification  of  the  Ltjak 
with  Argob  arises  from  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
word  constantly  attached  to  Argob,  ami  m  this, 
definite  sense  apparently  to  Argob  only.  This 

word  is  ^Iin  (Chebel),  literally  "a  rope"  (exoi- 

y tafia,  wtpifierpoy,  funiculus),  and  it  desi^nl^ 
with  charming  accuracy  the  remarkably  dental 
boundary-line  of  the  district  of  the  IcjuA.aii.ai 
is  spoken  of  as  "a  rocky  shore;"  "sweepir.,; 
round  in  a  circle  clearly  defined  as  a  rwky 
shore  line ;"  "  resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall  in 
ruins  "  (Porter,  ii.  19,  219,  239,'ic);  -  rope-like 
lip  "  (Wright,  /.  t\).  The  extraordinary  ferturw 
of  this  region  are  rendered  still  more  eitru- 
ordinary  by  the  contrast  which  it  presents  t- 
the  surrounding  plain  of  the  Hauran,  a  hi:'ti 
plateau  of  waving  downs  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural soil  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Gai  l-r 
to  the  l.rjah.  and  beyond  that  to  the  de*rt. 
almost  literally  "without  a  stone:"  and  r.  i-< 
not  to  be  wondered  at— if  the  identification  im- 
posed above  be  correct  —  that  this  contrx 
should  have  struck  the  Israelites,  and  that  their 
language,  so  scrupulous  of  minute  tojiographi^ 
distinctions,  should  have  perpetuated  in  tir 
words  Misbor,  Argob,  and  Chebel.  at  oaw  ts* 
level  downs  of  Bashan  [Mishor],  the  stcay 
labyrinth  which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itseif  a 
the' soil  (Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boui- 
dary  which  encloses  it  [Ciikbel].    [0.]  [W. 

AR'GOB  (2  K.  xv  25),  perhaps  a  Client 
officer.    According  to  one  interpretation  ot  ttr- 
passage,  Argob  and  Arieh  were  accompli*4 
Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah ;  but  accus- 
ing to  others  (Thenius,  Keil),  Argob  and  An  i 
were  more  probably  two  princes  of  I'ekahir. 
whose  influence  lVkah  feared,  and  whom  v 
therefore  slew  with  the  king.  The  I. XX  a£tt -> 
with  the  latter  view,  while  the  Vulg.  .t^: 
Argrjfj  ct  juxta  Aria  takes  the  names  as  locali- 
ties.    Klostcrmann  (Kgf.  Komtn,  in  loco,  ^\ 
Strack  u.  Zockler)  collects  various  solution* 
a  passage  difficult  and  suspicious,  and  of  «hua 
no  very  plausible  emendation  has  yet  been  im- 
posed. [W.  A.  W.]  ]\] 

ARIARA'THES(proI>erlyMithrid.ite«.D:n:i: 
xxxi.,  X.,  p.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  PHit-OPATOR  [■ 
'Apiapddris,   A.  'ApdSris;   AruiratfiCf,  prowi'h 
signifying  "  great  "  or  "  honourable  master,"  fr>™ 
the  roots  existing  in  an/as  [Sanscrit],  "  honour- 
able,"  and  rata  [head],  "  master;  "  Smith,  l^' 
Bioijr.  s. v.),  king  of  Cappadocia,  ».c.  163-13'V  11 
was  educated  at  Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  19);  ^  '  5 
whole  policy  was  directed  in  accordance  with  t: 
wishes  of  the  Romans.    This  subservience  r  ;t 
him  his  kingdom,  n.C.  158;  but  he  was  shorti? 
afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans  to  a  »bare  u 
the  government  ( App.'S»/#\  47;  cp.  Polyb.  xxii.  -  • 
23;  Polvb.  iii.  5);  and  on  the  capture  of  f> 
rival  Olophernes  by  Demetrius  Soter,  he  res>».r  t 
the  supreme  jniwer  (Just.  xxxv.  1).    He  till  ™ 
n.c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  *f»y* 
Aristonicus,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  or  f>r- 
gamus  on  the  death  of  Attalus  III.  (Just.  ixxn:. 
1,  2).     letters  were  addressed  to  him  fr>i'n 
Rome  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace  xv  - 
see   Speaker's    Commentary  in    loco),  wh<\ 
aftertimes,  seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  b  ' 
kingdom  (Acts  ii.  9  ;  cp.  1  Pet.  i.  1).  [B.  F.  W  J 
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ARIDAI  (nn« ;  T.:  'Aprcubr,  A.  'Ap<r*6s  ]  I 

>,/(i),  ninth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9).    The  j 
ricin  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  but  probably 
Persian  (dm.,  Oppert)  =  Ariyadaya  —  desire  of 
ilnri  (Vi'huu).   Cp.  Bertheau-Rvssel  and  Oettli 
in  loco  ;  'AptSalos.    See  Ant-DATHA.  [F.] 

ARI-DA'THA  (KHTTK;  2ap/W;  Art- 

tiifA.i),  sixth  son  of  Hainan  (Esth.  ix.  8).  Ges. 

-  .jiun  <■/  llari  (Vishnu).  Cp.  Bortheau-Ryssel, 
iv.tli  (in  St  rack  u.  Zbcklcr's  K<if.  Komm.),  and 
Cvstl  (Das  BmcH  Esther,  p.  2*8).  The  curious 
KaL'binical  reflections  connected  with  the  death 
(ly  hanging)  of  the  sons  of  Haman  are  collected 

n'the  Speaker's  Cjmm.  on  the  Apocrypha, "Addi- 
tions to  Esther,"  xvi.  18,  add.  note  (<?>  [F.] 

AR'IEH  (Hnt<n,  lion  =  hero  ;  B.  'Ape«el,  A. 
'Apu;  ArU).  Probably  called  "The  Lion  "  from 
his  daring  as  a  warrior :  either  one  of  the 
acvumpUces  of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 
Peicahiah,  king  of  Israel,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
one  of  the  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to 
•J-ath  with  him  (2  K.  xv.  25).  Rashi  explains 
it  literally  of  a  golden  lion  which  stood  in  the 
castle.    See  ARGOU.  [W.  A.  W.]  [P.] 

ARIEL  (^0")K,  lion  of  God  =  great  hero, 
<x  hearth  of  God;  'Apr^A;  Ariel). 

1.  Aj  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
m^uiiag  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given 
ikive)  the  word  occurs  in  Ezra  viii.  10.  This 
Ariel  was  one  of  the  "chief  men"  who  under 
F-rra  directed  the  caravan  which  he  led  back 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 

The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two 
Muibites  slain  by  lVenaiah,  one  of  David's  chief 
captains  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  20  ;  1  Ch.  xi.  22).  Gese- 
tnus  and  many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in 
r-garding  the  word  as  an  epithet,  "two  lion- 
like  men  of  Moab  ;  "  but  Tiieuius,  Winer,  Keil, 
R.  V.  and  other*  regard  it  as  a  proper  name, 
and  tran-late  "  two  [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supplying 
the  word  ^3  with  B.  {iirdra^tu  rout  Svo  viovs 
'Apt-fik.  A.  omits  the  words  in  2  Sam.).  See 
.■mother  suggestion  in  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Religion 
of  the  Semites,  i.  4W. 

A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17, 

Areli  (^X"1K),  as  the  name  of  a  Gadite,  and 

hesd  of  one  of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both 
the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this 
word,  and  Winer  without  remark  treats  it  as 
the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city 
«!  Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  bis,  2  bis,  7)  as  a 
symbol  of  hope.  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We 
cju>t  understand  by  it  either  Lion  of  God  " 
; .  a  hero)— so  Gescnius,  Ewald,  Hiivernick, 
l'aeyne,  and  others — or,  with  Targ.,  Umbreit, 
KcoWl,  Delitzsch,  Bredenkampf,  and  most  of 
Th«-  ancient  Jewish  expository  "Hearth  of  God," 
tra-ing  the  first  component  of  the  word  to  the 

Arabic  j  \,  a  fire-plao:  or  hearth  (Gesen.  The$.). 

On  th*  Mesha-«tone  (1. 12  ;  Neubauer  in  Records 
/  the  Past,  N.  S.  ii.  201,  n.  8.    See  Driver, 

Site*  on  Samuel,  pp.  Ixxxvi.,  xci.)  signifies 
Wobablv  "altar-hearth"  (cp.  Baethgen,  Heitr. 
t.Sem.  Rdt.jiunsjcsch.  p.  14,  n.  1).    This  latter 


meaning  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Ezek.  xliii.  15,  16,  as  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  (R.  V.  "altar-hearth," 
which  should  also  probably  be  read  in  r.  15*  ;  see 
Smend  or  Cornill  in  loco).  Some  think  it  mo>t 
probable  that  the  words  used  by  the  two  Prophets 
are  different  in  derivation  and  meaniug.  and  that 
as  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  Ariel  means  "  Lion 
of  God,"  whilst  as  used  bv  Ezekiel  it  means 
"Hearth  of  God."  '   ("F.  W.  G.]  [K.J 

ARIMATHAE'A  CApinaBala,  Matt,  xxvii. 
57  ;  Luke  xxiii.  51  ;  John  xix.  38),  the  birth- 
place, or  at  least  the  residence,  of  Joseph,  who 
obtaiued  leave  from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in 
his  "  new  tomb  "  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls 
this  place  "  a  city  of  Judaea  ;"  but  this  presents 
no  objection  to  its  identification  with  the 
prophet  Samuel's  birth-place,  the  Ramah  of 
1  Sam.  i.  1,  19,  which  is  named  in  the  Septua- 
gint  Armathaim  C  AppiaCalfx),  and  by  Joseph  us, 
Armatha  CApfiaBd,  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  10.  §  2). 
The  Ramathem  of  the  Apocrypha  ('PafiaBtft, 
1  Mace.  xi.  34)  is  probably  the  same  place. 
[RAMAH.]  Euscbius  (OS*  p.  2X1,  10)  identi- 
fies Arimathaea  with  'Apia,  then  called  'P«/z- 
<t>ts,  near  Diospolis,  Lydda  ;  Jerome  ((>S.7  p.  178, 
25)  gives  the  form  Rcmftis;  it  is  now  Rantieh 
on  the  plain  X.  of  Lydda.  [G.]  [W.] 

AR'IOCH  0|^"1K,  the  Eri-aku  [probably 
Akkadian,  and  equivalent  to  the  Assyrian  Arad- 
siu  =  servant  of  the  Moon-god]  of  the  Inscriptions 
[Schrader,  MV.»,  Friedr.  Delitzsch]  ;  'Apiwxfa 
LXX.  in  Han.  only  ;  'Apiwx?  Theodot. ;  Arioch, 
Vulg.).  1.  King  of  Ellasar  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9. 
See  Delitzsch  [1H87]  on  r.  1). 

2.  "The  captain  of  the  guard"  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.  See  Sj/eaker's  Commentary 
on  "  Daniel',"  add.  u.  to  ch.  i.).    [B.  F.  W.]  [F.] 

3.  BA.  'Ap««x;  Krioeh  ;  called  iu  Judith 
i.  6  "king  of  the  Elyraeans,"  probably  equi- 
valent to'  Elam  (so  Syr.),  i.e.  Susiana.  The 
"  Elymeans  "  were  the  people  of  Elymais,  a 
Persian  district  (see  Speaker's  Commentary  in 
loco).  Junius  and  Tremellius  identifv  him  with 
Deioces,  king  of  part  of  Media.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ARI'SAI  Cpn«  ;  'Powpalof ;  Arisai),  eighth 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.'ix.  9).  See  Aridatha.  [F.] 

ARISTARCHUS  QApl(rrapXof ;  Aristae- 
chum),  a  Jew  (cp.  Col.  iv.  10  with  r.  11)  of 
Thessalonica  (Acts  xx.  4,  xxvii.  2),  and  a  devoted 
follower  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  first  mentioned  at 
Ephesus  (together  with  Gaius  the  Macedonian) 
as  a  companion  of  the  Apostle's  travels  (ervvtK- 
Srifws)  and  as  being  dragged  into  the  theatre  by 
the  rioters  (Acts  xix.  29).  We  next  hear  of 
him  as  accompanying  St.  Paul  on  his  departure 
from  Macedonia  for  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of 
the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx.  4). 
Apparently  he  remained  in  Judaea  during  St. 
Paul's  imprisonment,  and  may  have  been  one  of 
those  who  were  suffered  to  minister  to  him 
(Acts  xxiv.  23).  We  find  him  embarking  with 
the  Apostle  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii. 
2).  Bp.  Lightfoot  thinks  he  may  have  left  St. 
Paul  at  Myra,  and  returned  to  Thessalonica  for 
a  time  (Lightfoot,  Philippine  Introduction,  i. 
p.  34,  note  2).     However  this  may  be,  he  is 
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with  him  at  the  date  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  mid  to  Philemon,  and  sends  greetings 
in  both  (Od.  iv.  10  ;  Philem.  r.  24).  On  the  term 
"  fellow-prisoner  "  applied  to  him  (Col.  iv.  lu),  see 
Axdronicus.  The  presence  of  Aristarchus  with 
St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  and  Home  makes  against 
the  figurative  interpretation.  The  warm  per- 
sonal affection  expressed  in  1  Thess.  for  that 
church  falls  in  with  the  place  taken  by  Aristar- 
chus  and  other  Thessalonians  among  St.  Paul's 
companions.  [E.  R.  B.] 

ARISTOBULUS  (' kpurr&mtikM  \  Ari»to- 
bulns).  St.  Paul  greets  41  them  which  are  of  the 
household  of  Aristobulus  "  (robs  itc  rutv  'Api- 
vto&ovKou,  Kom.  xvj.  10).  The  household  of 
Aristobulus  (op.  ruv  NapKtffffov,  v.  11,  and  r£ev 
X\6t)s,  1  Cor.  i.  11)  were  probably  the  slaves  of 
a  man  of  that  name.  "Them  "is  not  defined 
in  this  instance,  but  by  comparison  of  r.  11  it 
•dearly  means  "  them  which  are  in  the  Lord," 
the  Christians  among  the  slaves  of  Aristobulus. 
Their  master  may  probably  have  been  Aristo- 
bulus the  younger,  brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(Acts  xii.  1).  He  lived  and  probably  died  at 
Koine  in  a  private  station  (Jos.  IS.  J.  ii.  11,  6). 
As  the  household  of  this  Aristobulus  would 
naturally  be  composed  in  a  large  measure  of 
Jews,  the  Gospel  would  the  more  easily  be  intro- 
duced to  their  notice.  Aristobulus  was  still 
living  A.D.  45  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  1,  §  2) ;  but  the  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  Even  after  his  death 
his  slaves  would,  according  to  Komau  usage, 
be  designated  by  his  name,  Aristobuliani,  of 
which  oi  'Apurrofiotkov  appears  to  be  a  transla- 
tion. Bp.  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  they  may 
have  passed  (by  legacy  or  otherwise)  into  the 
iin|M>rial  household,  as  Aristobulus  lived  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant. 
1.  v.).  In  this  case  they  would  be  members  of 
"Caesar's  household  "  (Phil.  iv.  22).  Sec  also 
Hkrodios.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  entirely 
taken  from  Bishop  Lightfoot's  I'fiilippians,  de- 
tached note  on  Caesar's  Household.    [L  K.  B.] 

ARK,  NOAH'S.  [Noah.] 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  or  "OF 
THE  TESTIMONY"  (ji"W).     This,  taken 

generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat,  was 
the  one  piece  of  the  Tabernacle's  furniture 
especially  invested  with  sacredness  and  mystery, 
and  is  therefore  the  first  for  which  precise 
directions  were  delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).  The  word 
signifies  a  mere  chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as 
the  word  il^FI,  "  ark  "  of  Noah)  rendered  by 

the  LXX.  and  N.  T.  writers  by  ki$wt6s.  We 
may  remark  :  I.  its  material  dimensions  and 
fittings  ;  II.  its  design  and  object,  under  which 
will  be  included  its  contents;  and  III.  its 
history. 

I.  It  appears  from  Ex.  xxv.  to  have  been  an 
oblong  chest  of  shittim  (acacia)  wood,  2J  cubits 
long  by  1}  broad  and  deep.  Within  and  with- 
out gold  was  overlaid  on  the  wood ;  and  on  the 
upper  side  or  lid,  which  was  edged  round  about 
with  gold,  was  placed  the  mercy-seat,  support- 
ing the  Cherubim  one  at  each  end,  and  re- 
garded as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  Divine 
Presence  [Cherubim  and  Mercy-Seat].  Over 
this,  when  the  ark  was  in  situ,  a  luminous 
cloud,  to  be  distinguished  from  that  raised  by 


the  incense  (Lev.  xvi.  13),  was  from  time  to  time 
visible    [SllECIIIN'AIl].      The    ark    was  fitted 
with  rings,  one  at   each  of  the  four  lower 
corners,  and  therefore  two  on  each  side,  and 
through  these  were  passed  staves  of  the  san.>; 
wood  similarly  overlaid.   By  these  staves,  which 
always  remaiued  in  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the 
house  of  Kohath,  to  whose  office  the  care  of  it 
and  all  the  sacred  furniture  especially  apper- 
tained, bore  it  in  its  progress  (Num.  iii.  ill 
Probably,  however,  its  removal  from  its  proper 
position  within  the  veil,  in  the  most  Holy  place, 
was  managed  by  the  hands  of  the  priests  (Nam. 
iv.  5,  19,  20;  vii.  9;  x.  21;  1  K.  viii.  i,  6); 
at  any  rate  from  Num.  iv.  17-20  it  is  cl-ur 
that  the  44  holy  thiugs,"  before  their  trans.-  rt 
by  the  Levites,  were  covered  over  by  the  pri«b. 
The  ends  of  the  staves  were  visible  without 
the  veil  in  the  Holy  place  of  the  Temple  oi 
Solomon,  the  staves  being  drawn  to  the  end*, 
apparently,  but  not  out  of  the  ring*.    The  irk. 
when  transported,  was  enveloped  in  the  "\<  \.'' 
of  the  dismantled  Tabernacle,  in  the  curtain 
of  badgers'  skins  ("  sealskins,"  R.  V.%  and  in 
a  blue  cloth  over  all,  and  was  therefore  tut 
seen.   The  expression  ascribed  to  Jo>iah  in  2  Oh. 
xxxv.  .'5,  "  Put  the  holy  ark  in  the  house 
there  shall  no  more  be  a  burden  upon  your 


Egjl<li*n  Ark.   (Boaellini,  p.  »».) 


shoulders  "  (R.  V.),  seems  to  mean  that  the r» 
were  only  two  places  where  the  ark  cou.U 
properly  rest,  the  one  being  the  shrine  proper 
to  it,  the  other  the  shoulders  of  the  Levites. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain 
inviolate  the  Divine  autograph  of  the  tv 
tables,  that  44 Covenant"  from  which  it  deriv--: 
its  title,  the  idea  of  which  was  inseparable  fnrw 
it,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  d<pxitn:. 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  perpetual  s-i:'-; 
custody  of  the  material  tables  uo  doubt  sug- 
gested the  moral  observance  of  the  precept* 
inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  reliquary  t  r 
the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron.  We 
read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  44  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  wui-.-h 
Moses  put  there  at  Horeb."  Yet  the  author 
of  Heb.  ix.  4  asserts  that,  beside  the  U ' 
tables  of  stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna "  .Mid 
44  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  "  were  inside  the  Un, 
which  were  directed  to  be  44  laid  up  "  and  *4  k.pt 
before  the  testimony."  i.e.  before  the  Tables  of 
the  Law  (Ex.  xl.  20) ;  and  probably,  since  tb?re 
is  no  mention  of  any  other  receptacle  for  them, 
though  another  view  of  Heb.  ix.  is  adopted  by 
others,  the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9  may  imply 
that  by  Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  disa[*- 
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pen red.  The  expression  pT^t  ItfQ  in  the  direc- 
tion tor  tiie  custody  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  in 
l>  ut.  xxxi.  26.  obscurely  rendered  44  in  the  side 
:  the  ark"  (A.  V.),  merely  means  "  beside"  it 
(!{.  V.  '•  by  the  side  ").  The  sword  of  Goliath, 
-  wrapf>e<i  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod "  (1 
>am.  xxi.  9),  is  another  trace  of  the  use  of  the 
nnctuary  or  some  of  its  sacred  appurtenances 
a>  a  reli'[tiary ;  and  similarly  the  44  brazen  ser- 
pent" mar  have  been  preserved  until  destroyed 
ly  HezelJah  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  The  words  of 
the  A.  V.  in  1  Ch.  xiii.  3  seem  to  imply  the 
u>e  of  the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle ; 
but  this  is  probably  erroneous,  and  44  we  sought 
u  .t  unto  it "  (R.  V.)  is  the  meaning  ;  so  the  LXX. 

renders  it :  sec  Gesenius,  Lex.  s.  v.  (CHI).  Joshua 

certainly  appears  prostrating  himself  before  it 
m  contrite  supplication,  with  all  the  elders  of 
Israel, 4- until  the  eventide,"  and  then  obtaining 
a  response,  as  though  by  a  voice  direct  from  the 
*hrine  (Josh.  vii.  ♦>— 15) ;  even  as  Moses  had 
•'  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from 

<  ;f  the  mercy-seat  "  (Num.  vii.  89),  where  that 
i'reseace  [Shechinah]  was  to  be  looked  for 
(li.  nr.  22  ;  Num.  vii.  89),  which  the  high- 
driest  might  not  approach  44  at  all  times,"  but 
uaiy  in  solemn  rite  after  sin-offering  duly  paid 
(LeV.  xri.  2  sq.). 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole 
Mortuary,  it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from 
the  centre  of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  16, 
the  only  distinct  mention  of  it  in  any  Prophet) 
l«ks  forward  to  the  time  when  eren  the  ark 
should  be  44  no  more  remembered,"  as  the  climax 
«  t*  spiritualized  religion  apparently  in  Messianic 
times.  It  was  also  the  support  of  the  mercy- 
*at,  materially  symbolizing,  perhaps,  the  44  co- 
venant" as  that  on  which  44  mercy  "  rested.  It 
aUi  furnished  a  legitimate  vent  to  that  longing 
after  a  material  object  of  reverential  feeling 
which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was,  how- 
ever, never  wen,  save  by  the  high-priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  Whom  it 
symbolized,  Whoae  face  none  might  look  upon 
and  live  (Winer,  ad  loc.  note).  That  this 
reverential  feeling  may  have  been  impaired 
•luring  its  absence  among  the  Philistines,  seems 
probaide  from  the  example  of  Uzzah.  For  its 
i'-cal  separation  for  a  while  from  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  double  worship  thence  arising,  see 
Taelhxacle  II.  (">). 

III.  The  chief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  iv.  and  vi.)  need  not  be 
r>cited.  We  may  notice,  however,  a  fiction  of 
the  Kabbis  that  there  were  <ico  arks,  one  which 
fttnained  in  the  shrine,  and  another  which  prc- 

<  -led  the  camp  on  its  march,  and  that  this 
iatter  contained  the  broken  tables  of  the  Law, 
a*  the  former  the  whole  ones.  In  the  early  days 
«  f  the  conquest  by  Joshua  the  ark  must  neces- 
;-in!y  have  been  within  the  headquarters  of  the 
•-imp.  whether  close  beside  Jericho,  or,  as  later, 
a!  Gilgal  (Josh.  vi.  11;  vii.  2,  6 ;  x.  15,  43). 
AtW  its  share  in  the  capture  of  Jericho,  it 
:  f-pears  at  the  solemnity  on  Ebal  (viii.  30-33), 
but  with  a  hint  that  a  permanent  place  was  to 
r*  provided  (ix.  27).  That  place  is  fixed  (xviii. 
1)  at  Shiloh.  which  is  therefore  dignified  by 
Jeremiah  (vii.  12)  as  44  the  place  where  I  caused 
My  Name  to  dwell  at  the  first."  The  expression 
-the  Sanctuary  of  the  Lord,"  where  the  44  great 


stone"  was  set  up  under  an  oak  by  Joshua  in 
the  last  scene  of  his  life,  being  at  Shechem  (xxiv. 
26),  does  not  imply  the  presence  of  the  ark 
there,  but  only  a  local  sanctity  attaching  to  the 
spot  from  earlier  traditions  [Shechem].  A 
similar  term*  is  applied  to  other  places  tra- 
ditionally holy.  The  confusion  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges  affected  the  abode  of  the  ark  at  that 
epoch.  In  the  closing  episode  of  the  Benjumitc 
civil  war  our  A.  V.  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
at  Mizpeh.  But  the  A.  V.  44  the  House  of  God  " 
should  be  corrected  as  in  II.  V.  by  the  proper 
name  44  Bethel  "  (Jndg.  xx.  18,  26,  31 ;  xxi.  2)." 
The  question  mainly  depends  on  the  force  of 
the  expression  44  went  up  and  came  to  "  (xx.  26). 
But  whether  Mizpeh,  the  unquestionable  centre 
to  which  the  nation  rallied  [Mizpah],  or  Bethel, 
was  the  actual  abode  of  the  ark,  intended  by  the 
words  44  the  ark  of  the  Covenant  of  God  was 
there  in  those  days,"  the  distance  between  them 
is  slight,  as  is  that  of  both  from  Shiloh ;  in 
which  last  spot  the  site  of  44  the  camp "  is 
fixed,  and  where  there  was  a  yearly  feast. 
Thus  the  sojourn  may  have  been  only  temporary, 
and  due  to  the  demands  of  a  civil  war  then 
raging  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  and  thus 
Shiloh  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  abode 
(1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4).  In  the  decline  of  religion 
during  this  period  a  superstitious  security 
was  attached  to  its  presence  in  battle.  Yet, 
though  this  was  rcbuted  by  its  permitted 
capture,  when  captured  its  sanctity  was  vindi- 
cated by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging  pro- 
gress through  the  Philistine  cities ;  the  facts  of 
which,  iucluding  the  mutilation  of  I)agon,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recital  (1  Sam.  iv.-vi.). 
But  the  separate  44  coffer  "  for  the  jewels,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  ark's  sanctity,  is  noteworthy  (vi. 
11).  It  returned  first  to  Bethshemesh,  a  city  of 
the  priests  in  eastern  Judah  [Bethshemesh]. 
There  44  on  a  great  stone  "  (vi.  14,  K.  V.  Aijkl) 
it  was  set  down  and  honoured  with  sacrifice. 
But,  priestly  though  the  city  was,  the  pro- 
fane curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  brought  a 
plague  upon  them  (I  Sam.  vi.  11-20).  Here 
by  invitation,  founded  perhaps  on  local  super- 
stition, it  was  transported  to  Kirjath-jearim 
[Kikjath-jearim],  and  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Kleazar,  probably  a  Levite,  if 
I  not  a  priest,  44  where  it  abode  twenty  years  " 
J  (vii.  1,  2).  A  difficulty  here  occurs.'  Samuel 
was  apparently  still  young  when  the  ark  wits 
thus  returned.  He  grows  old,  and  anoints  Saul, 
I  who  reigns  forty  years.  David  succeeds  him 
and  reigns  seven  years  in  Hebron,  and  then 
fetches  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim.  The  whole 
interval  should  thus  be  nearer  a  century  than 
44 twenty  years"  (which  is  also  the  number  in 
the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.).  Whether  or  not  the 
ark  had  other  places  of  sojourn  not  mentioned, 
is  open  to  conjecture.  To  Kirjath-jearim  44  all 
the  house  of  Israel  "  resorted  (not  us  A.  V.  and 
K.  V.  text  44  lamented  " c)  to  seek  Jehovah  ;  and 


•  Thus 


vii.  o.  «nd  en-jo 


13.   The  first  word  In  each  phrase  Is  the 


as  that  referred  to  above. 

«»  The  stone  of  Bethel  is  made  by  Jewish  tradition  the 
pedestal  of  the  ark  In  the  later  Temple  [Bethel]. 

«  R.  V.  in  lnarg.  reads,  teas  draion  together.  The 
LXX  has  «ir«'/3A«^«  wiv  oT«wt  'IapaijA. 
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Joseph  us  (Ant.  vi.  2,  1)  speaks  of  their  pil- 
grimages thither.  And  thus  in  the  early  part 
of  Saul's  reign  Ahiah  was  "  the  Lord's  priest 
in  Shiloh  "  (1  .Sam.  xiv.  3) ;  anil  the  ark,  which 
he  was  bidden  to  "  bring  hither"  (r.  18),"  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  divination,  is  expressly  said  to 
hare  been  "at  that  time  with  the  children  of 
Israel" (1  Sam.  xiv.  18;  cp.  rr.  36,  37) [Ahijah]. 
The  episode  of  Ahimeleeh  and  massacre  at  Nob 
(xxi.  G,  9  ;  xxii.)  may  possibly  suggest  that  the 
sanctuary  and  therefore  the  ark  at  that  time  were 
there.  What  became  of  it  in  this  catastrophe 
we  know  not,  nor  how  far  the  reverses  of  Saul's 
biter  reign  and  the  renewed  successes  of  the 
Philistines  affected  it.  The  statement  of  David 
(1  Ch.  xiii.  3),  "We  sought  not  unto  it  in  the 
days  of  Saul,"  is  quite  consistent  with  1  Sam. 
vii.  2,  cited  above,  which  may  easily  refer  to 
the  time  of  Samuel's  rule.  The  next  notice  of 
it  is  in  2  Sam.  vi.  2-17,  being  its  removal  by 
David,  now  king,  from  "  the  house  of  Abinadab 
t  hat  was  in  the  hill  "  (R.  V.)  at  Baale  of  Judah 
(i.e.  Kirjath-jearim  ;  cp.  1  Sam.  vii.  1).  The  doom 
of  Uzzah,  there  recorded,  delayed  the  completion 
of  David's  purpose  for  three  months,  during 
which  the  ark  sojourned  with  Obed-Edom  (cp. 
1  Ch.  xiii.  xv.);  and  when  it  came  to  Jerusalem 
it  did  not  take  its  place  in  the  Tabernacle,  but 
dwelt  in  curtains,  i>.  in  a  separate  tent  pitched 
for  it  in  Jerusalem  by  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  2 ; 

1  Ch.  xvi.  1).  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither 
was  a  national  festival,  and  its  presence  there 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  his  piety  the  erection 
of  a  house  to  receive  it.  Subsequently  that 
house,  when  completed,  received,  in  the  installa- 
tion of  the  ark  in  its  shrine,  the  signal  of  its 
inauguration  by  the  effulgence  of  Divine  glory 
instantly  manifested  (1  K.  viii.  1-11,  21  ;  2Ch.  v. 
2-14).  Several  of  the  Psalms  contain  allusions 
to  these  events  (e.g.  xxiv.,  xlvii.,  exxxii.  8 ;  cp. 

2  Ch.  vi.  41,  42),  and  the  first  fifteen  verses  of 
Ps.  cv.  appear  in  1  Ch.  xvi.  8-22  as  sung  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them.  This  period, 
"  when  the  ark  had  rest  "  after  its  previous 
removals,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
worship  (1  Ch.  vi.  31)  ;  and  all  the  places  of  its 
sojourn  became  from  that  fact  "holy,"  even  if 
not,  as  some  of  them  were,  esteemed  local 
sanctuaries  before  (2  Ch.  viii.  11).  In  David's 
flight  from  Absalom  the  ark  was  prepared  to 
accompany  him,  but  he  bade  Zadok  "  carry  it 
bar  k  into  the  city,"  staking  the  favour  of  God 
on  the  hope  of  seeing  it  again.  It  accordingly 
was  taken  back.  This  incident  was  remembered 
by  Solomon  in  Abiathar's  favour  afterwards, 
when  the  latter  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion 
of  Adonijah  (2  Sam.  xv.  24  if.  ;  1  K.  ii.  2>>). 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Mannsseh  placed  a  "carved 
image"  in  the  "House  of  God,"  and  probably 
removed  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  His 
evil  example  was  also  followed  by  Amon, 
his  son.  This  may  account  for  the  subsequent 
statement  that  the"  ark  was  reinstated  by  Josiah 
(2  Ch.  .\xx iii.  7  ;  xxxv.  3).  It  was  probably 
taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  (2  K. 

A  Hut  here  the  LXX.  reads  "ephod"  for  "ark  of 
Cod;"  ami  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Thrnlin,  Keil, 
Welluausen.  Kl.wterm.mn,  kc,  and  is  placed  by  the 
K.  V.  in  the  marff.  The  nrk  probablv  remained  at 
Kirjath-jearim  (see  Speaker'*  Comm.  in  loco). 


t.  pp.  2G7,  268).  The  same  Clemen* 
(Strom,  v.  578)  also  makes  an  allusion  of  i 
proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and  its  rites 
which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popularly 
known,  where  he  says  that  "  only  the  rr.A»ter 
(SiSaVxaAoj)  may  uncover  the  ark  "  (ki&*tos\ 
In  Lit  in  also,  the  word  arcanum,  connected  with 
area  and  urceo,  is  the  recognised  term  tor  s 


xxv.  9.  Cp.  2  Esd.  x.  22).  Prideanx's  argu- 
ment  that  there  mutt  have  been  an  ark  ia  the 
second  Temple  is  of  no  weight  against  <iprt.<-, 
testimonv,  such  as  that  of  Josephns  (B.  J. 
v.  ft,  §'ft)  and  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  9.  man.j 
arcana),  confirmed  also  by  the  Rabbin*,  who 
state  that  a  sacred  stone,  called  bv  them  *2N 
.TnCr,  "stone  of  drinking,"  stood  in  its  stead; 
as  well  as  by  the  marked  silence  of  those  ar*r 
cryphnl  books  which  enumerate  the  rest  of  the 
principal  furniture  of  the  sanctuary  as  present, 
and  by  the  positive  statement  of  2  Esdn* 
above  quoted. 

To  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  ascribed  by 
later  tradition  (2  Mace.  ii.  4  toll.)  the  conceal- 
ment, under  Divine  command,  of  the  arlc  in 
some  cavern  of  Mount  Pisgah,  before  the  Chal- 
deans finally  spoiled  the  first  Temple.  But  it 
was  added  that  the  priests,  by  whom  the  con- 
cealment was  witnessed,  could  not  afterwarb 
find  the  exact  spot.  Some  have  contrarian 
supposed  that  the  ark  was  included  amon?  lh* 
goodly  vessels  of  the  House  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Cu. 
xxxvi.  10)  captured  by  Nebuehadnezr.tr  and 
restored  (Ezra  i.  7)  by  "  Cyrus  the  king."  Bv,t 
these,  as  enumerated  in  the  latter  passage,  are 
purely  metallic  "chargers,  basons,"  &c. 

The  last  mention  of  the  ark  in  Scripture  is  in 
Rev.  xi.  19.  There,  when  the  time  has  at  li>* 
come  for  the  final  vindication  of  the  law  of  fwi 
in  His  judgment  upon  man  and  His  recomii'sv 
to  His  saints,  the  Seer  beholds  "  the  T-nif  - 
(vabs)  of  God  opened  in  heaven,"  and  he  .vfk 
"  There  was  seen  in  His  Temple  the  ark  of  Hi> 
Covenant."  That  ark  which  had  all  along  h-en 
a  secret  from  every  eye  save  the  high-prkst'*  :> 
visible  at  last,  and  the  shrine  which  had  b«;i 
guarded  from  all  access  is  thrown  open.  Trie 
Law  and  the  testimony  thus  stand  ready  to  ^ 


applied  to  those  who  are  to  be  "judged  accru- 
ing to  their  works." 

The  ritual  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks.  Roman?, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  c: 
what  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Kwrroi  uvtrri- 
Kcd  (Protrrpt.  p.  12);  but  especially  that  ! 
the  Egyptians,  in  whose  religious  procession.*,  is 
represented  on  monument?,  such  an  ark,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pair  of  wiuged  figures  like  th<- 
cherubim,  constantly  appears  (Wilkinson,  i*t 
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sacred  mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same 
subject  occur  also  in  Plut.  de  Is.  ct  Osi.  c.  39  ; 
Or.  Ar$  Am.  ii.  6<>9,  &c.  ;  Euseb.  Pracp.  Kcang. 
ii.  3 ,  Catull.  lxiv.  '260-1  ;  Apul.  Met.  xi. 
262.  [H.  H.] 

AF/KITE,  THE  (/plTH,  Sam.  Cod.  *pnjj; 
'ApovKatoi ;  Aracacus),  one  of  tho  families  of 
the  Canaauites  (Gen.  x.  17  ;  1  Ch.  i.  15),  and 
from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the  north 
of  Phoenicia.  Josephus  (Art.  i.  6,  §  2)  gives 
the  name  as  'ApovKaios,  and  as  possessing 
'Afitniv  tijv  iv  t£  Atfiaytf.  He  also  again  men- 
tions the  place  CAptcadtiy  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  1)  in 
denning  the  position  of  the  Sabbatical  river. 
The  name  is  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
Arkd  (Schrader,  KAT.3  p.  104),  in  Pliny  (v. 
16),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  and  Aelius  Lam- 
pndius  (Alex,  Ser.)  states  that  the  Urbs  Arcemi 
contained  a  temple  to  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Scverus,  and  was 
thence  called  Caesarea  Libani.  Area  was  well 
known  to  the  Crusaders,  who  under  Raimond  of 
Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two  mouths  in  1099  in 
ma;  it  was,  however,  afterwards  taken  by 
William  of  Sartaoges.  In  1202  it  was  totally 
dfstrored  by  an  earthquake.    The  site  which 

Duw  bears  the  name  of'Arka  (\j lies  on 

the  coast,  2  to  2J  hours  from  the  shore,  about 
12  mdes  north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  south  of  the 
Sthr  d-Kebir  (Eleutherus).  The  great  coast 
road  p&*es  halfway  between  it  and  the  sea.  The 
site  is  marked  by  a  rocky  tell  rising  to  the 
height  of  10O  feet  close  above  the  iVu/»r  ' Arka. 
On  the  top  of  the  tell  is  an  area  of  about  two 
a<;rv%  ami  on.  this  and  on  a  plateau  to  the  north 
th?  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scattered. 
Among  them  are  some  columns  of  granite  and 
sveaite  (Rob.  iii.  579-81  ;  Ges.  p.  1073  ;  Winer, 
i.  r.;  Reland,  p.  575  ;  Burckhardt,  p.  162  ;  Diet. 
«•/  Gr.  attd  Rom.  Gcojr.,  art.  Ann).      [G.]  [F.] 

ARMAGEDDON  or  HAR-M AG EDON 
CAp  Mayftuv  [Westcott  and  Hort],  Rev.  xvi.  16).» 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies 
connected  with  this  (see  Sj>eakcr,s  Commentary 
in  bco).  Whatever  its  full  symbolical  import 
may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geographical  basis : 
and  the  locality  implied  in  the  Hebrew  term 
here  employed  (rbv  r&nov  rhv  na\o6ixtvoy 
'ZflfHutrrl  *Ap  MaytSitv)  is  the  great  battle- 
held  of  the  Old  Testame  nt,  where  the  chief  con- 
victs took  place  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
enemies  of  God's  people.  The  passage  is  best 
illustrated  by  comparing  a  similar  one  in  the 
B-xik  of  Joel  (iii.  2,  12),  where  the  scene  of  the 
Ihvine  judgments  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic 
imagery  as  the  "  valley  of  Jchoshaphat,"  the 
fact  uii.lv rlying  the  image  being  Jehoshaphat's 
great  victory  (2  Ch.  xs.  26  ,  see  Zech.  xiv.  2, 
4).  &.  here  the  scene  of  the  struggle  of  good 
and  evil  is  suggested  by  that  battle-Held,  tho 
plain  of  Lsdraelon,  which  was  famous  for  two 
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•  Tbe  difference  In  the  aspirate  makes  a  difference  In 
the  meaning.    Armageddon  =  jnjQ  "Itf,  "the  city 

if  Megiddo  ; "  Har-Magcdon  =  |H3D  "H.  moun- 
Uto  of  M'triddo;"  and  this  difference  is  not  without 
it*  t*arir:ir  upon  the  interpretations  connected  with  tbe 


great  victories,  of  Barak  over  the  Canaanites 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the 
death  of  Saul,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Josiah  in  tho 
invasion  of  the  Egvptians  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30 ; 
2  Ch.  xxxv.  22).  With  the  first  and  fourth  of 
these  events,  Megiddo  (MrycSSw  in  the  LXX. 
[BA.]  of  Judg.  v.  19,  and  Maytttw  [or  -eoW] 
in  the  LXX.  of  2  K.  and  2  Ch.  and  in  Joseph  us) 
is  especially  connected.  Hence  'Ap-fxaytSuv, 
"the  hill  of  Megiddo."  (See  Bahr's  Exairsos 
on  Herod,  ii.  159.)  The  same  figurative  lan- 
guage is  used  by  one  of  the  Jewish  Pro j diet* 
(Zech.  xii.  11).  As  regards  the  Apocalypse,  it 
is  remarked  by  Stanley  (Sinai  ami  Palestine, 
p.  330)  that  this  imagery  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a  Galilaeau,  to  whom  the  scene  of 
these  battles  was  familiar.  [Megiddo.] 

[J.  S.  H.]  [F.] 

ARME'NIA  (fhpiuvia)  is  the  classical  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  Ararat.  Ararat  is  tlx; 
Urardhu  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  and 
was  the  name  given  by  the  latter  to  the  country 
which  stretched  away  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Van,  and  roughly  corresponded  with  the  Armenia 
of  classical  geography.  It  did  not,  however, 
extend  northward  beyond  Mount  Ararat  ami 
the  Araxes,  or  southward  beyond  the  mountain* 
of  Kurdistan,  while  it  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  59th  degree  of  longitude.  On  the  east 
it  bordered  on  the  kingdom  of  Maua,  called 
Manna  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  Minui 
03D)  in  the  Old  Testament  (Jer.  Ii.  27),  which 
occupied  the  district  on  the  north-western  si  !  • 
of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  and  was  separated  from 
Ararat  by  the  Kotur  range.  Minni  was  the 
Minyas  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant. 
i.  3  ;  Euscb.  J'raep.  Kv.  9),  who  says  that  the 
ark  had  rested  there  on  Mount  Baris  (now  pro- 
bably Rowandiz).  Baris  is  called  Lubar  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (ch.  v.),  and  Lubar  is  made  by 
Epiphanius  (mlv.  Hacr.  i.  5)  the  boundary  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 

The  native  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Ararat 
was  Biainas,  the  original  of  the  modern  Van 
(Buofa  in  Ptolemy,  v.  13).    The  capital,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  Van,  was  called  Dhuspns. 
whence  the  e«<nrla  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13,  19)  and 
the  Tosp  of  Moses  of  Khorene,  which  is  now  tho 
name  of  the  whole  province.    The  cuneiform 
system  of  writing  was  introduced  into  Biainas 
in  the  time  of  king  Sar-duris  I.  (B.C.  835),  and 
both  he  and  his  successors  have  left  many  written 
memorials  of  their  buildings  and  campaigns  on 
rocks  and  stones.    His  grandson,  Menuas,  erec  ted 
a  palace  near  the  modern  Erzerum,  and  carried 
his  arms  far  to  the  east,  setting  up  a  monument 
in  tho  pass  of  Kelt-shin,  under  Rowandiz,  12.00* » 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Ararat  ;md 
Assvna  were  engaged  in  almost  constant  war, 
which  was,  however,  checked  for  a  short  time 
by  the  devastation  of  the  country  about  Van  by 
Tiglath-pileser  III.   in  B.C.  735.  Esar-haddon 
was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Eri-menas  ot" 
Biainas  when  his  father  Sennacherib  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  it  was  to  Eri-menas,  accordingly,  that 
the  murderers,  Nergnl-sharezer  and  Adar-nieleeh, 
lied.    The  people  of  Biainas  spoke  a  language 
which,  though  inflectional,  had  no  connexion 
with  either  the  Aryan  or  the  Semitic  family  ot 
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speech,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
tiie  modern  Georgian.  This  language  was  still 
spoken  in  the  country  as  late  as  11.C.  640,  so 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  immigrants,  the 
forefathers  of  the  modern  Armenians,  could  not 
have  taken  place  until  after  this  date.  The 
name  Armenia  (Artnaniya)  first  occurs  in  the 
Persian  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  but  the 
origin  of  it  is  quite  unknown.  See  Sayce,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van,  deciphered  and 
translated,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  xiv.  3,  4,  1882. 

Togarmah  (nOnJlFl ;  Soyapfid  and  Sopyofid ; 
Gen.  x.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6)  has  no 
connexion  -  with  Armenia,  as  was  sometimes 
supposed  before  the  decipherment  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  but  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  Eastern  Asia  Minor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mcshcch  and  Tubal,  with  whom  (as  persons) 
Togarmah  is  associated  by  Ezekicl.  Lagarde 
compares  the  name  of  the  Teukrians.  Friedrich 
Dclitr.sch  suggests  that  of  Til-garimmu,  a  town 
in  Mclitene.  Togarmah  is  a  son  of  Gomer  or 
the  Cimmerians  in  Gen.  x.  3,  and  Gomer  is 
mentioned  along  with  "  the  house  of  Togar- 
mah of  the  extremities  of  the  north  "  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  6.  [A.  II.  S.] 

ARMLET  (iTWW;  f/AAior;  Num.  xxxi. 

50,  x^«8«J"«  or  x*1'""  5  2  Sam.  i.  10,  $paxtd\tov ; 
Aquila,  brachiafe  armilla ; — properly  a  fetter, 
from         a  step ;  comp.  Is.  iii.  20,  and  Axklet), 

an  ornament  universal  in  the  East,  especially 
among  women  ;  used  by  princes  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  by  distinguished  persons 
in  general.  The  word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  V. 
or  in  the  R.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i.  10  they 
render  it  by  *4  the  bracelet  on  his  arm."  Some- 
times  only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right  arm 
(Erclus.  xxi.  21).  From  Cant.  viii.  6,  it  appears 
that  the  signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a  jewel 
on  the  armlet. 


AuyrUn  Aralrt.  (From  Nineveh  lUrbles.  Rriti-h  Unworn.) 


These  ornaments  were  worn  by  princes  in 
ancient  times.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculp- 
tures of  Persepolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in 
rich  and  fantastic  shapes  resembling  the  heads 
of  animals  (Layard,  Xinctch,  ii.  298).  The  kings 
of  Persia  wore  them,  and  Astyages  presented  a 
pair  among  other  ornaments  to  Cyrus  (Xen. 
Cf/r.  i.  3).  The  Aethiopians,  to  whom  some 
were  sent  by  Catnbyses,  scornfully  characterised 
them  as  weak  fetters  (Herod,  ii.  23).  Nor  were 
they  confined  to  the  kings,  since  Herodotus 
< viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians  generally  \pt\io- 
<p6pot.  In  the  Egyptiun  monuments  "  kings  are 
•ofteu  represented  with  armlets  and  bracelets, 
and  in  the  Ley  den  Museum  is  one  bearing  the 
name  of  the  third  Thothmes."  (A  gold  armlet 
figured  below.  Cp.  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt. 
ii.  336  [1K78].)  They  were  even  used 
by  the  old  British  chiefs  (Turner,  Angl.  Sax. 


u  383).  The  story  of  Tarpeia  shows  that  they 
were  common  among  the  ancient  Sabines,  but 


the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  them  effemi- 
nate, although  they  were  sometimes  given  as 
military  rewards  (Li v.  x.  44).  Finally,  they 
.-.re  still  worn  among  the  most  splendid  regali.t 
of  modern  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  those  of  the  king  of  Persia  are  worth 
a  million  sterling  (Kitto,  Pict.  J/ist.  of  Pii. 
i.  499).  They  form  the  chief  wealth  of  modern 
Hindoo  ladies,  and  are  rarely  taken  off.  They 
are  made  of  every  sort  of  material  from  the 
finest  gold,  jewels,  ivory,  corn],  and  pearl,  down 
to  the  common  glass  rings  and  varnished  earthen* 
ware  bangles  of  the  women  of  the  Deecan.  Now, 
as  in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  plain, 
sometimes  enchased ;  sometimes  with  the  ends 
not  joined,  and  sometimes  a  complete  circle. 
The  arms  are  sometimes  quite  covered  wita 
them ;  and  if  the  wearer  be  poor,  it  matters  not 
how  mean  they  are,  provided  only  that  they 
glitter.  It  is  thought  essential  to  beauty  thu 
they  should  fit  close,  and  hence  Harmer  calls 
them  "rather  manacles  than  bracelets,**  and 
Buchanan  says  "  that  the  poor  girls  rarely  get 
them  on  without  drawing  blood,  and  rublnuz 
part  of  the  skin  from  the  hand ;  and  as  they 
wear  great  numbers,  which  often  break,  they 
suffer  much  from  their  love  of  admiration.'* 
Their  enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured  from 
Gen.  xxiv.  24.  [F.  W.  F.] 

ARMC/NI  03blX=  Palace-born,  Palatinus; 
B.  'Epfutroti,  A.  -mi  ;  Armont),  son  of  Saul  by 
Rizpah,  one  of  those  delivered  by  David  to  the 
Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  [P.] 

ARMOURY.  The  "  tower  of  David  "  (Song 
of  Songs  iv.  4)  was  used  for  this  purpose 
(cp.  Neh.  iii.  19).  The  ''thousand  bucklers  all 
shields  of  mighty  men,"  hung  there.  It  appears 
to  have  been  not  far  from  the  Water-gate  (cp. 
Sayce,  Introd.  to  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Aehemiii, 
and  Esther,  p.  87;  Bertheau-Ryssel  in  Neb. 
/.  c).  Gesenius  thought  it  the  same  building 
as  "the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  in 
which  Solomon  placed  his  targets  and  shields 
(1  K.  x.  17).  [P.] 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  the  records  of  \ 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  large  s 
part  of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  v 
naturally  look  for  much  information,  direct  or 
indirect,  on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of 
the  nation  itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it 
came  into  contact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we 
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fir.<l  in  the  Bilk*  on  these  points  are  extremely 
few  and  meagre,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  which  rests  on  the  true  meaning 
and  force  of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us 
nearly  all  the  information  which  they  might. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the 
notices  of  the  history,  scanty  as  they  are,  are 
literally  everything  we  have  to  depend  on,  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  yet  supplemented  and 
illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the  arms  them- 
xhes,  or  by  those  commentaries  which  the 
sculptures,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paint- 
iD^a  of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices 
of  manners  and  customs  contained  in  their 
literature. 

Id  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome, 
K^Tpt,  and  Assyria,  Palestine  has  yielded  but  few 
vntiges  of  the  implements  or  utensils  of  life  or 
warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  nor,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  found  during  the 
excavations  at  Jerusalem,  has  a  single  sculp- 
ture, piece  of  pottery,  coin,  or  jewel,  been 
discovered  of  that  people  with  whose  life, 
aj  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are  more 
familmr  than  with  that  of  out  own  an- 
cestor-;. Even  the  relations  which  existed 
between  the  customs  of  Israel  and  those 
<  f  E?ypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Assyria  on 
Xht  other,  have  still  to  be  investigated,  so 
that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount 
of  information  which  we  possess  on  the 
warlike  customs  of  these  two  nations,  the 
f  irmer  esj>ecially.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
arrive  for  investigations  in  Palestine  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  which  have 
;riren  us  so  much  insight  into  Assyrian 
manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that 
be  dene  here  is  to  examine  the  various 
terms  by  which  instruments  of  war  appear 
to  be  designated  in  the  Bible,  in  the  light 
-  f  Mich  help  as  can  be  got  from  the  com- 
pamcn  of  parallel  passages,  from  the  deri- 
vation of  the  words,  and  from  the  render- 
ing of  the  ancient  Versions. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into — 
I.  Offensive  weapons:  Arms.  II.  Defensive 
weapons:  Armour. 

1.   Offensive    \Ye<i]tons.  —  1.  Apparently  the 
nrlicst  known,  and  most  widely  used,  was  the 
'-Wj  Qin),  "  Swonu,"  from  a  root  signifying 
to  lny  waste." 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  maswicre  at  Shechem,  when 
".Simeon  and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and 
>ame  upon  the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the 
wales  "  (Gen.  xxxiv."  25).  But  there  is  an  allu- 
H<  n  to  it  shortly  before  in  a  passage  undoubtedly 
f  the  earliest  date  (Ewald,  i.  44(5,  nrAc):  the 
'ipostulation  of  I-aban  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi. 
-*>V  After  this,  during  the  account  of  the 
conquest  and  of  the  monarchy,  the  mention  of 
trie  sword  is  frequent,  but  very  little  can  be 
fathered  from  the  casual  notices' of  the  text  as 
t"  its  shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use. 
Perhaps  if  anvthing  is  to  be  inferred  it  is  that 
the  Ctterch  was  not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long 
*>apon.  That  of  Ehud  (Judg.  iii.  21)  was 
"alv  a  cubit,  i.e.  18  inches  long,  so  as  to 
tare  been  concealed  under  his  garment,  and 
nothing  is  said  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
>t  was  shorter  than  usual,  for  the  "  dagger  " 


of  the  A.  V.  (R.  V.  44  sword  ")  is  without  any 
ground,  unless  it  be  a  rendering  of  the  fxdxatpa 
of  the  LXX.  But  even  assuming  that  Ehud's 
sword  was  shorter  than  usual,  yet  a  considera- 
tion of  the  narratives  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16  and  x.\. 
8-10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which  David 
used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than 
himself  as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51  ;  xxi.  9,  10), 
goes  to  show  that  the  Chereb  was  both  a  lighter 
and  a  shorter  weapon  than  the  modern  sword. 
What  frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword 
of  the  Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with 
the  left  hand  of  a  practised  swordsman,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12 
with  1  K.  ii.  5.  A  ghastly  picture  is  there 
given  us  of  the  murdered  man  and  his  murderer: 
the  unfortunate  Amafia  actually  disembowelled 
by  a  single  stroke,  and  44  wallowing "  in  his 
blood  in  the  middle  of  the  road — the  treache- 
rous Joab  standing  over  him  bespattered  from 


his  44 girdle  "  to  his  "  shoes "  with  the  blood 
which  had  spouted  from  his  victim! 

The  Chercb  was  carried  in  a  sheath  ("uW- 

1  Sam.  xvii.  51  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  H3,  1  Ch. 

TT 

xxi.  27,  only),  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13), 
and  resting  upon  the"  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3;  Judg. 
iii.  16)  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).' 
44 Girding  on  the  sword"  was  a  symbolical  ex- 
pression for  commencing  war,  the  more  forcible 
because  in  times  of  peace  even  the  king  in  state 
did  not  wear  a  sword  (1  K.  iii.  24)  ;  and  a  simi- 
lar expression  occurs  to  denote  those  able  to 
serve  (Judg.  viii.  10 ;  1  Ch.  xxi.  5).  Other 
;  phrases,  derived  from  the  Chcreb,  are,  44  to 
smite  with  the  edge  (literally  •  mouth,'  ffTo>a, 
and  cp.  4  devour,'  Is.  i.  20)  of  the  sword  " — 
44  slain  with  the  sword  " — 44  men  that  drew 
sword,"  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  (Judg.  iii.  16 ;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  aud 
allusions  are  found  to  "whetting"  the  sword 
(I)eut.  xxxii.  41 ;  Ps.  lxiv.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  I'). 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  material  of  which  it 


•  The  Circassians  carry  their  Kama,  which  Is  not  un- 
like the  Chertb,  in  the  same  way  slung  by  a  girdle  nud 
resting  on  the  blp. 
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was  composed  (unless  it  be  Is.  ii.  4  ;  Jotl  iii.  10); 
doubtless  it  was  of  metal,  from  the  allusions  to 
its  brightness  and  *'  glittering "  (see  the  two 


AwiyrUa  ibeathed  (word.        EpypUas  unsbi*th«l  dagger. 
(Kunrunjik  ;  Iiyard.)  (Thebw;  Wilkinvrm.) 

]>assages  quoted  above,  and  others)  and  the 
ordinary  word  for  blade,  viz.  a  flame." 

From  the  expreasion  in  Josh.  v.  2,  3,  "  swords  of 


rock,"  A.  V.  "  sharp  knives,"  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  in  early  times  the  material  was  flint 
(so  R.  V.). 


ARMS 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Si-ear  :  v.A  of 
this  weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct 
kinds. 

a.  The  Chanith  (H^Pi),  4*  a  spear,"  and  that 
of  the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various 
t -ircumstauc.es  attending  it»  mention.    It  uai 
j  the  weapon  of  (ioliath — its  stall  like  a  wearer's 
I  beam,  the  iron  head  alone  weighing  600 shekels, 


A*jri»n  foot  uptarmen.   (Time  of  Sena*fh«tb.) 


about  25  lbs.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xxL 
I  Ch.  xx.  .'>),  and  also  of  other  giant* 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  21  ;  1  t'h.  xi.  23)  and  mighty 
warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii.  IS  ;  1  Ch.  xi.  U, 
20).  The  Chanith  was  the  habitual  companion 
of  king  Saul  —  a  lit  weapon  for  one  of  his 
gigantic  stature — planted  at  the  head  of  his 
sleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 


E*ryi*i*n  (T«armm.   (ThcU« ;  WilMwoo.) 


xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16.  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  6);  and  on  it 
the  living  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field 
of  r.ill.na  (2  Sam.  i.  6).  'His  fits  of  anger  or 
madness  become  even  more  terrible  to  us,  when 
I  we  liud  that  it  was  this  heavy  weapon  (R»  V. 
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'•.war")  and  not  the  lighter  "javelin"  (A.  V.)  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use  (2  Sam.  i. 
that  he  cast  at  David  (I  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11 ;  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been 
vis.  9, 10)  and  at  Jonathan  (xx.  33).  A  striking  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Ch.  viii.  40, 
idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of  this  ponderous  xii.  2  ;  2  Ch.  xiv.  8,  xvu.  7) ;  but  there  were 
arm  may  be  gained  from  the 
tict  that  a  mere  hack  thrust 
from  the  hand  of  Abuer  was 
enough  to  drive  its  butt  end 
:hrou?b  the  bodv  of  Asahel 
(2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  Chamth 
L»  mentioned  also  in  1  Sam. 
tiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8  ;  2  K.  xi. 
I.';  J  Ch.  xxiii.  9,  and  in 
n.nni :  miiv  pr.<-:v_''^  ot"  jxM-try. 
v.  \\-y;:Tvi\\\x  )\-r\il*.-Y  tiiail 
).p-o'ilin^.  rind  in  11  ion* 
jjin::  11c  passage  distinguish.: J 

inm  it,  was  the  Vllon  (jiT2). 

■  r  ■•j.ivt-lin"  (Kw;ild.  W'nrf- 
y> -').  It  wuld  In:  tin: 
.i(-..n,j  u.it<:   w>:i)'-n    U  r  the 

ii' rin^  J'.vL  ii^eii  in  ,losh. 
]  -i  -  "JT.  :irvi  I'uuli!  with 

■  iv?  W  held  .juti-t  rctch.'d  for 

"••n»!.ler:blt-  time  (vr-.  18, 
•y>  ;  A.  V.  «•  spear,"  K.  V. 
••jxvtlin").     When   not  in 
action  the  Cid6n  was  carried 
'd  the  back  of  the  warrior 
— between  the  shoulders  (1 
>un.  ivii.  6,  A.  V.  "  target," 
Mr}.  «•  gorget     K.  V.  "  jave- 
in").  Both  in  this  passage  and  in  r.  45  the  1  also  bowmen  among   Reuben,  Gad,  Manasseh 
C^lon  (R.  V.  "javelin")  is  distinguished  from    (1  Ch.  v.  18),  and  Ephraim  (Ps.  lxxviii.  9). 
•ne  (AjiuM.  In  Job  xxxix.  23  (H.  V.  "javelin  ")       The  bow  was  in  like  manner  extensively  used 
tb*  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  quivering  of  a    by  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.     On  the  Assy- 
juelin  when  poised  before  hurling  it.  nan  monuments  archers  are  represented  not 


MvLrn  <,n  linr»«l*vck,  one  drawing  th«  bow  run!  I 

bolJliiff  Ut«  rein*.    (Kimrud ;  Larard.) 


--.Another  kind  of  sj*ar  was  the  Rornach 
(^T):  Arabic  Jlumh.  In  the  Historical  Books 
i:  occurs  in  Num.  xxv.  7  (A.  V.  "javelin,"  H.  V. 
"Jiw");  Jud.  v.  8  ;  1  K.  xviii.  28  ("  lancets." 
K.  V.  "  lances  ").  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
UxkN  especially  in  the  often  recurring  formula 
t'r  amis,  "shield  and  sjx-ar :  "  1  Ch.  xii.  8.  24; 
2  lb.  *i.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv.  5;  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21  ; 
:     tick,  xxaix.  9,  kc. 

1  A  lighter  missile  or  "dart"  was  probably 

the  SWuch  (IT?!?).    Its  root  signifies  to  project 
<r  send  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing 
Uyond  the  derivation   to   guide   us  to  any 
>m*ltd&  of  its  nature.    See  2  Ch.  xxiii.  10 
(•  weapon"),  xxsii.  5  (A.  V.  "darts,"  H.  V. 
-weapons");  Neh.  iv.  17  (R.  V.  "weapon"); 
r  >i,  vxxiii.  18  ("  sword  "),  xxxvi.  12  ("  sword  ") ; 
ii.  8  (R.  V.  "weapons  "). 
t.  .SkVf  (03iT),  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the 
-rived  force  of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once 
nlv  »s  an  arm,  for  the  "darts"  with  which 
J'utj  dispatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

o.  Of  missile  weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was 
tn-ioubtedly  the  Bow,  Kcuhcth  (J\^\>) ;  it  is  met 
^-  ith  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in  use 
-"th  tor  the  chase  (Oen.  xxi.  20;  xxvii.  3)  and 
'-vr  (xlviii.  22).    In  later  times  archers  accom- 
1  initd  the  armies  of  the  Philistines  (I  Sam. 
3;  1  Ch.  x.  3)  and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K. 
i   34).     Among  the  Jews  its  use  was  not 
nfined  to  the  common  soldiers,  but  captains 


only  on  foot  and  in  chariots,  but  also  on  horsc- 


»rrhen.   (Thebw ;  Wllklo»cm.) 


back.  [Chariot.]  On  the  Egyptian  monuments 
archers  appear  on  foot  and  in  chariots,  but  not 
on  horseback. 

Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been 
bent  with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the 


in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  24),  and  even    word  commonly  used  for  it  is  ^TT,    to  tread 
ki'?V  jons  (1  Sam",  xviii.  4)  carried  the  Low,   (1  Ch.  v.  18,  viii.  40;  2  Ch.  xiv.  8;  Is.  v.  18; 
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Ps.  vii.  12,  &c).    Bows  of  steel  (R.  V.  brass,  1 
n^n3)  are  mentioned  as  if  specially  strong 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  35 ;  Ps.  xviii.  34).    The  string 
is  occasionally  named  *1J"I*  or  "UVIp.     It  was 

probably  at  first  some  bindweed  or  natural  cord, 
since  the  same  word  is  used  in  Judg.  xvi.  7-9 
for  "green  withs  "  (R.  V.  marg.  ru'tc  boic-strinijs). 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1  Ch.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence 'in  the  original 
stands,  "  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  in  stones  and  arrows  from  the  bow  "  (R.  V.), 


Adrian  «r<-bcr.    (Time  of  Senaarherfk) 

the  words  •'slinging"  and  "shooting"  being 
added  to  give  sense.  It  is  possible  that  a 
kind  of  bow  for  shooting  bullets  or  stones  (cp. 
.lob  xli.  20)  is  here  alluded  to,  like  the  pellet- 
bow  of  India,  or  the  "stone-bow  "  in  use  in  the 
Middle  Ages  —  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespere  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  ">),  and  which 
in  Wisd.  v.  22  i*  employed  as  the  translation  of 
TrtTpo$6\oi.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  14  [T.'  but  absent  from 
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BA.  The  Heb.  (sec  Ii.  V.)  is  very  dirt-rent], 
probably  as  a  gloss  on  woxAo{<  (Welthau&en)— 

iv    0OA.fVl,   Kal    iv   TfTpO&6\OlS,  Koi    <V  KOX^l 

rov  irtilov:  "  with  arrows,  and  with  stone-bow;, 
and  with  Hints  (?)  of  the  field."  If  thu  be 
accepted  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  by 
comparison  with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  interesting  ccti- 
rlrroation  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Philistines 
had  deprived  the  people  of  arms  (xiii.  19-22): 
leaving  to  the  king  and  Jonathan  the  spear  and 
the  sword  (xiii.  22).  and  to  Jonathan  a  stall 
(xiv.  27,  A.  V.  "rod"). 

The  Arrows,  Chitzim  (D»-?n>.  were  carried  in 

a  quiver,  Theli  (^H,  Gen.  xxvii.  3.  only),  or 
Ashpah  (ABCta:  Is!  xxii.  6,  xlix.  2;  Vs.  emit. 
5).  [Quiver.]  From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi. 
4,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  sometime 
poisoned ;  but  the  passage  in  IV  cxx.  4  hardly 
justifies  the  deduction  that  there  was  a  prattbv 
of  using  arrows  with  some  burning  materia! 
attached  to  them.  , 

4.  The  Slino,  Kela*  (U7j5),  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  xx.  1(5,  where  we  hear  of 
the  300  Benjamites  who  with  their  left  hiaJ 
could  "sling  stones  at  an  hairbreadth,  and 
not  miss."  The  simple  weapon  with  which 
David  killed  the  Philistine  giant  was  a  uscal 
accompaniment  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty  it  wis 
to  keep  at  a  distance  aud  drive  off  anything  at- 
tempting to  molest  his  Bocks.  The  sling  wouM 
be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep, 
and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abiga:i  h.i> 
a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  ot 
a  man  who:>e  possessions  in  flocks  w  ere  sj  gre-it 
as  those  of  Nabal :  "  As  for  the  souls  of  tain* 


XmAiAnt  »t  ringing  the  bow. 


Amriantrcher.  (Kxmrnojik.) 


enemies,  them  shall  God  sling  out  from  the 
hollow  of  a  sling "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29,  R.  V.). 
Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  formed  part 
of  the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  2.r>),  though  it 
would  seem  that  the  slings  there  mentioned 
must  have  been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier 
times,  and  that  those  which  could  break  down 
the  fortifications  of  so  strong  a  place  as  Kir- 
haraseth  must  have  been  more  like  the  engines 
which  king  Uzziah  contrived  to  "shoot  great 
stones"  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  15).  In  r.  14  of  the  same 
chapter  we  find  an  allusion  (now  made  clear 


in  the  R.  V.)  to  stones  special lv  adapted  fcr 
■lings  —  "  Uzziah  prepared  .  .  .  for  ail  the  hot 
shields  and  spears,  . . .  bows  and  st.»n<-<  f-r 
slinging." 

Slings  are  still  used  in  Palestine  by  th>- 
who  watch  the  flocks,  and  in  Egypt  I  v  the  him 
who  keep  the  birds  from  the  fields,    [mjs  .  j 

II.  Passing  from  weapons  to  arnifur  —  1"'  :n 
offensive  to  defensive  arms — we  ii.i  i  wtn' 
references  to  what  was  apparently  armour  ti r 
the  bod  v. 

1.  The  Sf\iryon  (IPX* ;  or  in  its  inidinVl 
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form  i^X*,  and  once  n*">V)>  according  to  the 

LXX.  fl-paf  Vulg.  farifoa, — a  Hueastplate. 
This  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of 

Coliath— D^'iXTP   jr^\  a  "coat  of  ranil," 

literally  a  "breastplate  of  scales"  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
5),  and  further  (r.  38).  where  Shiryon  alone  is 
rendered  44  coat  of  mail."  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  thi>  pa>sage  contains  the  most  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to 


•  • 

■ 

■ 

l2  *i  * 

1*  JL»J 

^U|<1m  imm4*  with  inrUl  t>1— .    (Tomb  of  lUm«ea  III.. 


ThrU*.  WUklnaon.) 

he  foond  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Cwliath  was  a  Philistine,  and  the  minuteness  of 
the  description  of  his  equipment  may  be  due 
«;ther  to  the  fact  that  the  Philistines  were 
tsually  better  armed  than  the  Hebrews,  or  to 
the  impression  produced  by  the  contrast  on  this 
particnlar  occasion  between  this  fully -armed 
ciuunpion,  and  the  wretchedly  appointed  soldiers 


Bwi  of  Assyriaa  ool  of  snalL  (Klmru.l.) 

^  the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had  been 
*«ry  shortly  before  both  of  nrms,  and  of  the 
tneans  of  supplying  them,  so  completely,  that 
*•  smith  could  be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any 
*«apons  seen  among  the  people,  and  that  even 
tie  ordinary  implements  of  husbandry  had  to 
••repaired  and  sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the 
BIBLE  DICT. — VOL.  I. 


conquerors  (1  Sam.  xir.  19-22).  S/eiryon  also 
occurs  in  1  K.  xxii.  34  =  2  Ch.  xviii.  33.  The 
last  cited  passage  is  very  obscure ;  the  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.  text  follow  the  Syriac  44  between  the 
joints  of  the  harness,"  but  the  real  meaning  is 
probably  that  of  R.  V.  man],  u  lower  armour  and 
the  breastplate "  (cp.  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  breastbone  ").  The  word 
is  further  found  in  2  Ch.  xxvi.  14  and  Neh.  iv.  10 
("  habergeons,"  R.  V.  "  coats  of  mail "),  also  in 
Job  xli.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17,  but  with  no  con- 
sistency of  translation.  This  word  (spelt  "It?) 
was  the  Sidonian  name  of  Mount  Hermon 
(I)eut.  iii.  9;  Ps.  xxix.  6;  Stanley,  403),  a 
parallel  to  which  is  found  in  the  name  6wpa{ 
given  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia.  It  occurs 
in  the  Inscriptions  as  Sirara  (Schrader,  KA  7".5 
p.  159). 


Assyrian  helmets,  (Uy&rJ.) 


Egyptian  helmet*.  (Wilkinson.) 


2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armour  was  the 
Tachra  (JOnfl),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice 
(Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23) — namely,  in  reference 
to  the  Alcil  or  gown  of  the  priest,  which  is  said 
to  have  had  a  bole  in  the  middle  for  the  head, 
with  a  hem  or  binding  round  the  hole,  "as  it 
were  the  4  mouth  '  of  an  habenjeon  "  (R.  V. 44  coat 
of  mail  ")  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing. 
The  English  44  habergeon  "  was  the  diminutive 
of  the  44  hauberk,"  and  was  a  quilted  shirt  or 
doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 

3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned. 
The  word  for  it  is  Ccba'  Q}2S2,  or  twice  yaip). 
possibly  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and 
round.  Reference  is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  5;  2  Ch.  xxvi.  14  ;  Ezelc.  xxvii.  10,  &c. 

4.  Greaves,  or  defences  for  the  front  of  the 
"legs"  (as  in  the  A. V.  and  R.  V.)  —  nn>7?. 
Mitzchah,  made  of  brass,   n^TI}  —  are  named 

in  1  Sara.  xvii.  6  only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  wnrrior 
the  notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those 
just  examined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  SHIELD  are  distinguishable. 
a.  The  Tzinnah  (I13¥ ;  from  a  root         44  to 

protect ").  This  was  the  large  shield,  encom- 
passing (Ps.  v.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  f«r 
the  whole  person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict, 
the  Tzinnah   was  carried  before  the  warrior 
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(1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41).  The  definite  article  in  the 
passage  of  1  Sam.  ("the"  shield,  R.  V.  r.  41) 
denotes  the  importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word 
is  used  with  fioimch  (1  Ch.  xii.  8,  14 ;  2  Ch.  .\i. 
12,  Sic.)  and  Cfumith  (1  Ch.  xii.  34)  as  a  for- 
mula for  weapons  generally. 

6.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  M.ttjen  (|2D» 
from  |33,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  proba- 
bly fur  use  in  hand-to-hand  fights.  The  differ- 
ence in  size  between  this  and  the  Tzinw.ih  is 
evident  from  1  K.  x.  16,  17;  2  Ch.  ix.  15,  1H, 
where  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named 
as  being  used  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former. 
The  portability  of  the  magen  may  be  inferred 
from  the  notice  in  2  Cb,  xii.  9,  10  ;  aud  perhaps 
also  from  2  Sam.  i.  21.  The  word  is  a  favourite 
one  with  the  poets  of  the  Bible  (see  .lob  xv.  2(J ; 
Ps.  iii.  3,  xviii.  2,  &c).  Like  Tzinnah,  it  occurs 
in  the  formulistic  expressions  for  weapons  of 
war,  but  usually  coupled  with  light  weapons — 
such  as  the  bow  (2  Ch.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17)  and  darts, 

rb&  (2  Ch.  xxxii.  5).  [Shield.] 


AjwyriAn  coord  shteld.  Ept]<Iati  mnrex  shield. 

(Konrnnjik.)  (Thebon.) 


0.  Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  kind 

of  arm  the  S/wlctpbv)  was  ( sec  Rikliger's 
comments  in  Ges.  Thcs.  s.  n.).  The  word  is 
found  in  the  plural  only.  By  some  translators 
it  is  rendered  "  quivers,"  bv  some  "  weapons," 
but  by  most  "shields  "  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.).  It  is 
clear  that  the  word  had  a  very  individual  sense 
at  the  time  :  it  denoted  certain  special  weapons 
taken  by  David  from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  1  Cb.  xviii.  7),  and  dedicate  I 
in  the  Temple,  where  they  did  service  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of  Joash 
(2  K.  xi.  10 ;  2  Ch.  xxiii.  9),  and  where  their 
remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant.  iv.  4).  From 
the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of  gold,  it  would 
seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for  offence. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence 
(Jer.  li.  11,  here  onlv  R  V.  marq.  "suits  of 
armour;"  Kzek.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  has  the 
force  of  a  foreign  arm.  [G.]  [W.] 

ARMY.  I.  Jewish  Army.— The  military 
organisation  of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their 
departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was 


adapted  to  the  nature  of  tiie  expedition  < ;» 
which  they  then  entered.  Their  war*,  a> 
directed  against  the  heathen,  were  religious 
wars,  "wars  of  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxi.  14;  1 
Sam.  xviii.  17);  "the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  «i«d 
of  the  armies  of  Israel  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4.">),  u  the 
Lord  mighty  in  battle"  (Ps.  xxiv.  8),  was  thiir 
Captain.  He  went  with  them,  He  saved  them, 
and  He  delivered  their  enemies  into  their  hinl 
(Num.  x.  35;  Deut.  xx.  4;  2  Sam.  v.  24;  IV. 
lx.  12> 

Every  man  above  20  years  of  aire  was  .\ 
soldier  (Num.  i.  3;  according  to  Joseph  "is 
[Anti<{.  iii.  12,  §  4],  from  20  to  50  years  of  a*-). 
The  priests  and  Levites  were  exempted  (Num. 
ii.  33).  Each  tribe  formed  a  regiment,  with  its 
own  banner  and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii. 

x.  14) :  their  position*  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.):  the 
whole  army  started  and  stopped  at  a  givea 
signal  (Num.  x.  5,  6):  and  thus  they  came  ri|» 
out  of  Egypt  ready  for  the  ligiit  (Lx.  xiii.  1*1 
That  the  Israelites  preserved  the  same  em: 
order  throughout  their  march,  may  be  ink-rivJ 
from  Balaam's  language  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  0u 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  conscription  wi« 
made  from  the  general  body  under  the  directiou 
of  a  muster-master  (originally  named  ^wC- 
Deut.  xx.  5,  44  officer,"  afterwards  "l!?iD,  2  K. 
xxv.  19,  "the  scribe,  the  captain  of  the  host," 
R.  V.  [Lucian'8  Recension  of  the  LXX.  and  to- 
Vulsr.  advocate  here  a  proper  name,  2a^c;\ 
Sophrr],  both  terms  occurring,  however,  tog.  thrr 
in  2  Ch.  xxvi.  11,  the  meaning  of  each  b-iiig 
primarily  a  icritcr  or  scribe),  by  whom  also  tb  * 
officers  were  apjwinted  (Deut.  xx.  9).  Fr»'.» 
the  number  so  selected,  some  might  be  excuvd 
service  on  certain  specified  grounds  (Deut. 
5-8;  1  Mac.  iii.  5*J).  The  army  W3S  tht-n 
divided  into  thousands  and  hundreds  and  hfti<> 

under  their  respective  captains  (□*Q^Xn  "L" 

niNSH   "lb',  Num.  xxxi.   14;   C'B*On  *fc> 

1  Sam.  viii.  12;  2  K.  i.  9.     In  1  Mac,  iii.  .V.. 
"  captains  over  tens  "  are  mentioned),  and  still 
further  into  families  (Num.  ii.  34  ;  2  Ch.  xxv. 
5,  xxvi.  12) — the  family  being  regarded  as  th- 
unit  in  the  Jewish  polity.    From  the  time  th* 
Israelites  enterei)  the  land  of  Canaan  until  trie 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  little  prosrre>* 
wa.s  made  in  military  affair*:  their  wars  re- 
sembled lx>nk'r  fomtfs,  and  the  tactics  turn.  1 
upon  stratagem  rather  than  upon  the  disci]  lit.- 
and  disposition  of  the  forces.    Skiltullv  aniline 
themselves   of  the   opportunities  whi.h  th- 
country  offered,  they  gained  the  victory  some- 
times by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4)  ;  soinetiuio 
by  surpri.sing  the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi.  7 : 
Judg.  vii.  21);  and  sometimes  by  a  judicious 
attack  at  the  time  of  fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii- 
28,  iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xii.  5).    No  general  uuis'er 
was  male  at  this  period,  such  a  number  only 
being  selected  as  was  deemed  sufficient  for  th? 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  1-8;  Josh.  vii.  3;  Jul*, 
vii.  1  -8)  ;  but,  when  necessary,  combatants  could 
be  summoned  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by 
trumpet-call    (Judg.  iii.  27),    bv  messengers 
(Judg.  vi.  35),  by  some  significant  token  (I  Sam. 

xi.  7),  or,  as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection  ■  i 
a  standard  (D3,  Is.  xviii.  3 ;  Jer.  iv.  21.  li.  27\ 
or  by  a  beacon  fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 
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Befoul  to  obey  the  summons  was  sometimes 
pan i shed  by  extermination  (Judg.  xxi.  8-15). 

With  the  kings  began  the  practice  of  maintain- 
ing a  body-  guard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  ftaniing  army  (1  Sam.  viii.  11,  1-),  mainly 
1  r  defensive  purposes.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band 
<  i  30<)0  select  warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52, 
niv.  2).  David  himself,  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  a  band  of  600  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  13, 
"v.  U).  This  band — perhaps  the  D^3J,  the 
'mighty  men"  of  2  Sam.  xx.  7  (Keil)— he  re- 
tried after  he  became  king,  and  added  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18, 
tx.  7)  together  with  another  class,  whose  name 

Shalishim  (Ex.  xiv.  7,  D*B"ie> ; 
LXX.;  A  V.  and  K.  V.  "captains")  has  been 
Tinously  interpreted  to  mean  (1)  a  corps  of 
veteran  guards  =  Roman  triarii  (Winer,  s.  v. 
Kneipherr) ;  (2)  chariot-warriors,  as  being  three 
in  each  chariot  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1429)  ;  (3)  offi- 
cers of  the  guard,  thirty  in  number  (Ewald, 
'jikL  ii.  601).  The  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
»ar-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews  were  first 
acquainted,  usually  contained  but  two  warriors 
(thrw-  being  the  exception ;  see  Monuments  de 
t'Ki'ipte,  i.  pi.  26,  31,  iv.  pi.  328),  forms  an 
'i'jfctieo  to  the  second  of  these  opinions  (Wilkin- 
Aw.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  frequent  use 
i'th*  term  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii.  2, 
i-t.  2o,  xv.  25)  [Chariot]  is  opposed  to  the  third. 
N.ntever  be  the  meaning  of  the  name,*  it  is 
*riietit  that  it  grew  to  indicate  officers  of  high 

rank,  the  chief  of  whom  (B^B*n,  A.  V.  "  a 
Wl,"  K.  V.  "  the  captain,"  2  K*  vii.  2,  or  C^T 

ttrh&n,  "chief  of  the  captains,"  1  Ch.  xii.  18, 
AVn  [Heb.  r.  19],  Ii.  V  text  "chief  of  the 

'-rtjir)  wis  immediately  about  the  king's 
>T*»a,  as  adjutant  or  secretary-at-war.  David 

;rher  organised  a  national  militia,  divided 
i-t>  twelve  regiments,  each  of  which  was 
•z.lxi  out  for  one  month  in  the  year  under 

;  ir  respective  officers  (1  Ch.  xxvii.'l)  ;  at  the 
■•■id  of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he 
•Tainted    a    commander-in-chief  (N3Vnt?. 

••  _ca?tam  of  the  host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50 ,  Jer.  lii. 
K.  V.). 

Hitherto  the  arrny  had  consisted  entirely  of 

iat'tttry  (^Jl,  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv  4 ;  cp.  Num. 
:>  -1),  the  use  of  horses  having  been  restrained 
•v  Ihrine  command  (Deut.  xvii.  10),  and  the 
I-»-Jers  being  mounted  on  asses  or  mules  (Judg. 
•  1%  i.  4;  2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9).  The 
had,  however,  experienced  the  great 
Vantage  to  be  obtained  by  chariots,  both  in 
^>ir  encounters  with  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xvii. 

Judg.  i.  19),  and  at  a  later  period  with  the 
■\  ran*  (_>  Sam.  riii.  4,  x.  18).  The  interior  of 
Ratine  was  indeed  generally  unsuited  to  the 
1  ot*  chariots :  the  Canaanites  had  employed 
?:?m  only  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  such  as 
•Wl  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the  plain  "of  Philistia 

*  Riehm  (JTWB.  s.  n.  KriegX  comparing  2  K.  ix.  25 
:M  the  frequent  representations  of  three  in  a  chariot 

i  J  <  Assyrian  monuments,  incline*  to  the  view  that  the 
"<ui;«b  w»«  originally  the  third  (perhaps  the  shleld- 
!'t)  in  the  chariot,  and  that,  from  that  restricted 
the  till*  gradually 


(Judg.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9;  Judg.  iv.  2). 
But  the  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  was  admirably  adapted  to  their  use ; 
nud  accordingly  we  find  that  as  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  kingdoms  extended,  much  import- 
ance was  attached  to  them.  David  reserved  a 
hundred  chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the  Syrians 
(2  Sam.  viii.  4)  :  these,  if  not  the  same  as' those 
used  by  Absalom  (2  Sara.  xv.  1)  or  Adonijah 
(I  K.  i.  5),  probably  served  as  the  foundation  of 
the  force  which  Solomon  afterwards  enlarged 
through  his  alliance  with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  28, 
29),  and  applied  to  the  protection  of  his  border, 
stations  or  barracks  being  erected  for  them  in 
different  localities  (1  K.  ix.  19).  The  force 
amounted  to  1400  chariots,  4000  horses,  at  the 
rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three  horses  for  each 
chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  x.  26 ;  2  Ch.  i.  14). 
For  further  particulars  on  the  use  of  chariots 
and  cavalry,  see  Chariot,  Horse,  Horseman. 
At  this  period  the  organisation  of  the  army 
was  complete;  and  we  have,  in  1  K.  ix.  22, 
apparently  a  list  of  the  various  gradations  of 
rank  in  the  service,  as  follow : —  (1) 

nOn^On,  M  men  of  war  "  =  privates  ;  (2) 
DH3I?,  "  servants,"  the  lowest  rank  of  officers 
=  lieutenants;  (3)  D**W,  "  princes ff— captains  ; 

(4)  "  captains,"  already  noticed,  per- 

haps =  staff-officers ;  (5)  33*1/1  nt?  and  ^ 
D*BhBf1,  "rulers  of  his  chariots"  and  of  his 

•      T  T  - 

horsemen  "  =  cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established 
by  David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of 
Judah ;  but  in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the 
hostile  kingdom  of  Syria  necessitated  the  main- 
tenance of  a  standing  army.  The  militia  (QO 
jnKn,  2  K.  xxv.  19)  was  occasionally  called 
out  in  times  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Ch.  xiv.  8), 
by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah 
(2  Ch.  xxv.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch. 
xxvi.  11):  but  these  notices  prove  that  such 
cases  were  exceptional.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
incidental  notices  of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  regularly  kept  up  (1  K. 
xiv.  28  ^  2  K.  xi.  4,  11).  Occasional  reference 
is  made  to  war-chariots  (2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  branch  of  the  service  was 
maintained,  until  the  wars  with  the  Syrians 
weakened  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  (2  K. 
xiii.  7) :  it  was  restored  by  Jotham  (Is.  ii.  7), 
but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no  force  of  the  kind 
could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were  obliged 
to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses  and  chariots 
(2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an  evident  breach 
of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  and  met 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

The  army  usually  took  the  field  in  the  spring 
(2  Sam.  xi.  1),  and  never  without  asking 
counsel  of  God.  In  the  older  time  this  was 
done  by  the  high-priest  by  means  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
37,  xxiii.  2  ;  2  Sam.  v.  19),  in  later  times  by 
a  prophet  (1  K.  xxii.  5,  &c. ;  2  K.  xix.  2,  &c). 
In  the  earlier  wars  the  ark  accompanied  the 
army  (Num.  x.  35 ;  Josh.  vi.  6 ;  1  Sam.  iv. 
4,  &c),  but  this  probably  ceased  after  the 
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building  of  the  Temple.  With  the  ark  went 
the  priests,  nnd  their  attendance  was  continued 
after  the  practice  of  bringing  the  ark  was  dis- 
pensed with.  It  was  their  duty  to  blow  the 
silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  8,  9,  xxxi.  6;  2  Ch. 
xiii.  12,  14)  in  summons  of  God's  help,  to  make 
the  offering  before  the  battle  (1  S  im.  vii.  9.  &c. ; 
xiii.  9,  &c),  and  encourage  by  stirring  words 


AMjrUn  wanton  forming  a  ptuUaax.  iLajranl) 


the  armies  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  xx.  2-4;  cp. 
2  Ch.  xx.  21,  22). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  ma- 
noeuvring of  the  army  iu  the  field,  we  know  but 
little.  A  division  into  three  bodies  is  frequently 
mentioned  (Judg.  vii.  16,  ix.  43  ;  1  Sum.  xi.  11  ; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  2),  but  sometimes  the  division  was 
into  two  (1  K.  xx.  27),  sometimes  into  four 
bodies  (2  Mace.  viii.  22).  The  triple  division 
served  various  purposes :  in  action  there  would 
be  a  centre  and  two  wings ;  in 
camp,  relays  for  the  three  night- 
watches  (Judg.  vii.  19);  nnd  by 
the  combination  of  two  of  the 
divisions,  there  would  be  a  main 
body  and  a  reserve,  or  a  strong 
advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2, 
xxv.  13).  In  Jehoshaphat's  time 
the  army  was  numbered,  "ac- 
cording to  their  fathers'  houses," 
in  five  bodies,  corresponding,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald  (Gcschichte,  iii. 
192),  to  the  geographical  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  at  that  time : 
j  et  even  here  the  threefold  prin- 
ciple of  division  may  be  noticed, 
the  heavy-armed  troops  of  Judnh 
being  considered  as  the  proper 
army,  and  the  two  divisions  of 
light-armed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin as  an  appendage  (2  Ch. 
xvii.  14-18). 

In  battle-array,  the  troops 
stood  and  moved  at  first  iu 
something  like  regimental  order 
(2  Ch.  xxvi.  11,  Heb.);  and  possibly  the 
Egyptian  phalanx  of  eight  rows  of  ten  men  [see 
cut  under  Egypt],  or  the  Assyrian  of  two  rows 
of  spearmen  (the  first  kneeling,  the  second  half- 
kneeling)  and  archers  protected  by  shield- 
bearer*,  may  have  had  their  parallels  among 
the  Israelites.    The  signal  for  attack,  halting, 


and  retreat  was  given  by  the  trumpet  (Josh, 
ri.  4,  5,  16;  Judg.  vii.  18.  &c. ,  2  Sam.  ii.  28, 
xviii.  16,  xx.  22;  1  Mace,  xvi.  8).  The  attack 
was  made  with  loud  shouts  (Josh.  vi.  16 ;  A  ok* 
i.  14.  Cp.  Is.  v.  29;  Jer.  xlix.  2,  1.  42;  Ezek. 
xxi.  22),  and  sometimes  with  a  definite  watch- 
word (e.g.  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon,"  Judg.  vii.  18,  20).   In  actual  battle, 

the  troops  did  not 
always  preserve  their 
serried  form ;  and 
hand  -  to  -  hand  en- 
counters testing  the 
strength,  skill,  equij  - 
mcnt,  aud  valour  of  in- 
dividual warriors  were 
very  frequent ;  the 
general  engagement 
being  sometime*  pre- 
ceded by  single  cm- 
bats,  such  as  that  of 
David  and  Goluth 
(1  Sam.  xvii. ;  cp 
2  Sam.  xxi.  18,  ix X 
or  that  of  the  twelve 
of  Benjamin  and  the 
twelve  of  the  servants 
of  David  (2  Sain.  n. 
12,  &c).  The  coun- 
try, or  camp,  or  place 
to  be  attacked  was  usually  well  reconnoitred 
(Josh.  ii. ;  Judg.  vii.  11,  &c;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4); 
ambushes  were  frequent,  led  up  to  by  simu- 
lated  Might  (Josh,  viii.;  Judg.  xx.  29,  kc; 
1  Sam.  xv.  5;  2  Ch.  xiii.  13);  the  assault 
was  often  made  simultaneously  in  front  anl 
in  the  rear  (2  Ch.  xiii.  13,  &c),  and  night- 
attacks  were  common  (Gen.  xiv.  15;  Josh.  x.  9, 
xi.  7;  Judg.  vii.  16,  &c. ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  I,  Aic). 
Deeds  of  valour  were  rewarded  by  promo:  uti 


A  ■•■;!.  Ill  IClilA 


(1  Ch. 
1  Sam. 

13)  and  of  money  (1  Sam.  xvu, 
xviii.  11),  and  even  by  the  hand 


xi.  6),  freedom  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25; 
viii.  11,  &c),  gifts  of  land  (Josh. 

25 
of 


* 
I 


cp. 

XT. 

Sam. 
princess 


(Josh.  xv.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviii.  25).  From 
and  after  David's  time  the  spoil  was  fairly 
divided  between  those  who  fought  and  those 
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who  watched  the  camp  (1  Sara.  xxx.  24,  25). 
"  So  quarter "  was  the  rule  in  the  wars  of 
extermination  {eg.  1  Sam.  xv.  3) ;  in  the  inter- 
national and  even  other  wars  the  slaughter,  if 
great  (2  Sam.  xviii.  7  ;  1  K.  xx.  21,  29),  was  not 
*o  ruthless  (1  K.  xx.  31 ;  cp.  2  Ch.  xxv.  22). 
The  head  of  the  opponent  chief  was  sometimes 
bnmght  in  as  a  trophy  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  54, 
xixi.  9;  2  Sam.  xx.  T2  ;  cp.  Judith  xiii.  9,  &c), 
and  we  also  find  on  one  occasion  the  Assyrian 
practice  of  collecting  the  heads  and  so  numbering 
the  slain  (rp.  2  K.  x.  7,  8)  ;  but  this  practice, 
and  the  Egyptian  custom  of  attaining  the  same 
end  by  cutting  off  the  hands,  were  not  in  vogue 
nmoDg  the  Israelites,  if  traces  are  to  be  found 
among  them  of  a  not  less  ghastly  form  of  muti- 
Lition  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25,  27). 

It  was  counted  a  sacred  duty  to  bury  any 
hraelitish  soldier  who  fell  in  battle  (1  K.  xi.  15 ; 

Mace.  xii.  39),  and  the  chiefs  were  followed  to 
their  graves  with  tears  and  lamentations  (2  Sam. 
iii.  31),  their  44  weapons  of  war "  being  buried 
with  them  (Ezek.  xxxii.  27).  Burial  was  also 
accorded  to  the  dead  soldiers  of  an  enemy  (Ezek. 
xxxix.  11,  &c),  unless  Is.  xxx.  33  be  a  hint  that 
cremation  was  sometimes  adopted  (see  Cheyne 
and  Orelli  in  loco).  Prisoners  of  war  were 
variously  treated.  The  ferocity  characteristic 
of  foreign  foes  {e.g.  2  K.  viii.  12)  was  not 


without  its  parallel  in  Israel  (2  K.  XT,  16); 
blinding  was  common  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  1  Sam. 
xi.  2 ;  2  K.  xxv.  7).  As  a  rule  death  was 
the  lot  of  leader  and  soldier ;  often,  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  preceded  by  the  humiliation 
so  common  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  bade 
the  conqueror  set' his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the 


Knt-raUv  at  tue  fooUtoul  of  a  king.  (ThuU*.) 


conquered  (Josh.  x.  24;  cp.  Ps.  ex.  1),  and  even 
by  mutilation  similar  to  that  previously  in- 
flicted on  his  foes  by  the  vanquished  (Judg.  i. 
6,  7).    Instances  are  on  record  of  conquered 


A*Trl*£j  flaying  their  priauncn  all  re  and  carrying  away  bead*  of  the  ilaln.  (Lajrard.) 


populations  subjected  to  terrible  tortures  (2  Sam. 
xii-  31),  and  rlung  down  precipices  (2  Ch.  xxv. 
11);  bat  instances  arc  also  furnished  of  re- 
markable mercifulness  and  generosity  (1  K. 
xx.  31,  &c. ;  2  K.  vi.  22,  23).  Captives  were 
bound  in  fetters  (Ps.  cxlix.  8  ;  2  K.  xxv.  7),  as 
»e  see  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments. 
"In  a  bas-relief  discovered  at  Khorsabad  were 
represented  captives  led  before  the  king  by  rings 
of  iron  passed  through  their  noses  and  lips,  to 
which  a  cord  was  attached,  thus  illustrating 
the  passage  (2  K.  xix.  28;  cp.  Is.  xxxvii.  29), 
*  1  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose  and  my  bridle 
:n  thy  lips  '  "  (  Layard  ).  Slavery  was  the 
alternative  of  death.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, bareheaded  and  bereft  of  their  outer  gar- 
ments, sometimes  chained  and  bound,  were  either 
tdd  or  enslaved ;  mercv  tempering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  latter  (Deut.  xxi.  10,  &c).  The 
warriors  of  Israel,  if  victorious,  were  greeted 
ea  their  return  with  music,  songs,  and  dances 
(Jadg.  xi  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  &c;  2  Ch.  xx.  26, 


>  28  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  24),  as  in  Assyria.  Portions 
I  of  the  spoil  were  offered  to  God  (2  Sam.  viii. 

11,  &'•.);  trophies  were  deposited  in  the 
sanctuary  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9  ;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and 
memorials  of  victory  were  erected  to  the  glory 
of  God  (1  Sam.  vii*  12)  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  conquerors  (1  Sam.  xv.  12). 
J  The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
I  at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  army  :  before  which  time  each 
soldier  armed  himself  and  obtained  his  food  from 
his  home  (1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  18),  or  by  voluntary 
offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  or  by  forced 
exactions  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27).  On 
one  occasion  only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic 
arrangement  for  provisioning  the  host  (Judg. 

>  xx.  10).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  soldier, 
if  rewarded  by  his  share  of  any  booty  takm, 
ever  received  pay  even  under  the  kings  (the 
only  instance  of  pay  mentioned  applies  to 
mercenaries,  who  were  dismissed  at  the  admoni- 
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tion  of  the  prophet,  2  Ch.  xxv.  6):  but  that  ho 
was  maintained  while  on  active  service,  and 
provided  with  arms,  appears  from  1  K.  iv.  27. 
x.  16,  17  ;  2  Ch.  xxvi.  14  :  notices  occurring  of  an 
arsenal  or  armoury,  in  which  the  weapons  were 
stored  (1  K.  xiv.  28 ;  Neh.  iii.  19  ;  Cant.  iv.  4). 
Foreigners  (<•.»;.  Philistines)  were  admitted  into 
the  national  army,  and  some — Zelek  the  Am- 


CapUrM  M<tmd  by  haiulruff*.  (Wilkinson.) 

monite,  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37,  39) 
— rose  to  ]>ositions  of  distinction. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
«annot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  :  the  numbers  as  given  in  the  text  are 
manifestly  very  high,  and  the  discrepancies  in 
the  various  statements  difficult  of  reconciliation. 
At  the  Exodus  the  number  of  the  warriors  was 
600,000  (F.x.  xii.  37),  or  603,350  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
26  ;  Num.  i.  46) ;  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
601,73o  (Num.  xxvi.  51).    In  David's  time  the 


armv  amounted,  according  to  one  statemett 
!  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000,  vis.  B00,<KW  In 
Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah;  but  accordineto 
another  statement  (1  Ch.  xxi.  5,  6)  to  1,47'  1 
|  vix.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,0uo  for  Jadah. 
'  The  militia  at  the  same  period  amount*  i  t 
24,000  X  12  =  288,000  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  1  ff.) 
At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah  undu 
.  Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000." and  that  of  Uriel 
1  under  Jerohoam  at  300,000  (2  Ch.  xiii.  3).  Still 
|  later,  Asa's  army,  derived  from  the  tribe*  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  pat  it 
530,000  (2  Ch.  xir.  8),  and  Jehoahaphat'j 
at  1,160,000  (2  Ch.  xvii.  14  vp). 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  iron  with 
regard  to  the  period  that  succeeded  tbr 
return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
until  the  organisation  of  military  afiairs 
in  Judaea  under  the  Romans.  Jews  were 
to  be  found  serving  as  mercenaries  in 
the   armies  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Seleucus  Nicator,  Ptolemy  Soter,  Ptolenu 
Philadelphus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  8,  §5; 
xii.  2,  §  5,  3,  §  1),  and  Alexander  Bilas 
(1  Mace.  x.  26).    The  system  adopted 
by  Judas  Maccabaens  was  in  strict  wo- 
formity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mace 
iii.  55) :  and  though  he  maintained  a 
standing  army,  varying  from  300U  V 
6000  men  (1  Mace  iv.  6 ;  2  Ma<x.  via. 
16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  tidier* 
apjiears  to  have  been  still  unknown,  and 
to  have  originated  with  Simon  (1  Msec, 
xiv.  32).     The  introduction  of  i 
naries  (probably   Arabian)   commenced  with 
John  Hyrcanus,  who,  according  to  Josephs 
(.4/1/.  xiii.  8,  §4),  rifled  the  tombs  of  the 
in  order  to  pay  them:  the  intestine  cotnrc«- 
tions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Jannneus  obliged  him  to  increase  the  nnml*r  t-» 
6,200  men  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5,  H.  §  \)' 
and  the  same  policy  was  followed  by  tfoem 
Alexandra  (Ant.  xiii.  16,  §  2)  and  by  Held 
the  Great,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thracian.  Gerov-i. 
and  Gallic  troops  (Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  3).  TIk 


AwjrrUn  mn»l«  Iaiu  cumitij;  out  to  row  tli.  .  <>iu|unvn.  (Lnj»rd.) 


discipline  and  arrangement  of  the  army  was 
gradually  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Roman*, 
and  the  titles  of  the  officers  borrowed  from  it 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  7). 

II.  Roman  ABUT. — The  Roman  army  was 
divided  into  logins,  the  number  of  which  varied 
i  i»s;<l«'ral>l v,  i>;irh  under  six  tribuni  ( \ikiap\i". 
u chief  captain, "  i.e.  the  tribune  in  command  of 
the  cohort,  al  out  1000  foot  and  150  horsemen, 


being  one-sixth  of  a  legion,  Acts  xxi.  31),w.i 
commanded  by  turns.     The  legion  was  «' 
divided  into  ten  cohorts  (ow-cl^a,  '*  band."  h 
x.  1),  the  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  tf 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  containing  origiaall' 
100  men,  as  the  name  implies,  but  subsequent'' 
from  50  to  100  men,  according  to  the  strm:' 
of  the  legion.    There  were  thus  60  centuries  in 
a  legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a  centum* 
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(tKaTovripxv*,  Acts  x.  [\,  22  ;  i/tardm-apx0** 
Matt  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  addition  to  the 
legionary  cohort*,  independent  cohorts  of  5UO 
volunteers,  divided  into  6  centuries,  served 
ua<lertbe  Itoman  standards;  and  Biscoe (History 
(■/  Ads,  p.  22U)  supposes  that  all  the  Human 
forces  stationed  in  Judaen  were  of  this  class. 
Josephus  speaks  of  rive  cohorts  as  stationed  at 
Caesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death 
(Ant.  xix.  'J,  §  2),  and  frequently  mentions  that 
thi  inhabitants  of  Caesarea  and  Sebaste  served 
in  the  ranks  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7).  One  of  these 
cohorts  was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not 
is  being  a  portion  of  the  Italica  legio  (for  this 
was  not  embodied  until  Nero's  reign),  but  as 
consisting  of  volunteers  from  Italy  ("Conors 
militant  voluntaria,  quae  est  in  Syria,"  Uruter, 
Inscr.  i.  434).  This  cohort  probably  acted  as 
the  body-guard  of  the  procurator.  The  cohort 
turned  after  "  Augustus  "  (avttpa  2</ta<rHj, 
Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the  volun- 
tas from  Sebaste  (Ii.  J.  ii.  12,  §  5;  Biscoe, 
I*.  2  2d ;  Speaker's  Commentary  in  loco ;  or  may 
have  acquired  that  name  as  an  appellation,  as 
other  cohorts  were  named  Yictrix,  Pia,  Fidelis 
[Scaiirer  in  Hiehm,  If  Wit.  s.  v.  Homer'}). 
Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a  cohort 
Augusta,  similar  to  the  legio  Augusta  (Ii  Wli. 
>.  v.  ROmcr).  The  head -quarters  of  the  Roman 
fcrces  in  Judaea  were  at  Caesarea.  A  single 
cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem  iu 
the  Tower  of  Antonia  as  the  ordinary  guard. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  Feasts,  however,  and 
« n  other  public  occasions,  a  larger  force  was 
-*ut  up,  for  the  snke  of  preserving  order  (Ii.  J. 
u.  12,  §  1;  15,  §  3).  Frequent  disturbances 
.•in*f  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other 
emblems  carried  by  the  Roman  troops  among 
their  mditary  ensigus,  which  the  Jews  regarded 
as  idolatrous:  deference  was  paid  to  their 
prejudices  bv  a  removal  of  these  objects  from 
Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1  ;  5,  §  3).  The 
ordiaary  guard  consisted  of  four  soldiers  (re- 
rpiiior,  "quaternion"),  of  which  there  were 
fonT,  corresponding  to  the  four  watches  of 
the  eight,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three 
hours  (Act*  xii.  4 ;  cp.  John  xix.  23  ;  Polyb.  vi. 
33.  §  7).  When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two 
watched  outside  the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the 
<>ther  two  were  inside  (Acts  xii.  6).  The  8f(id- 
Aoj3©i  (lancririi,  Vulg.  ;  44  spearmen,"  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.),  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  appear 
t<>  h.'ire  been  light-armed,  irregular  troops:  the 
"rigin  of  the  name  is,  however,  quite  uncertain 
<>"  Alfori's  Cum.  and  Speaker's  Com.  in  loco). 

Consult  Winer,  II  \YB* ;  Herzog,  RE.1 ;  Riehm, 
II  Wli.  6.v.  Krieg.  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

AR'XA  (Arna),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Yun.  (2  Ksd.  i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of 
Zer,ihiah  (Kzra  vii.  4)  or  Zaraias  (1  Ls<l.  viii. 
2)  in  uLs  genealogy.  [W.  A.  W.] 

AB'XAN  (J3TK;  'Opwf;  Arrvm).  In  the 
Reived  Hebrew  text  the  sons  of  Arnan  "  are 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Ch.  iij.  L'l).  But  according  to  the  reading  of 
tiie  Greek,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  Versions,  which 
Hcubigant  a<iopts,  Arnan  was  the  son  of  Ue- 
phaiah  (B.  'Ptx^dA).  The  text  is  much  disputed 
<  Onum^  Keil,  Bertheau,  Speaker's,  and  Oettli 
uloco).  [W.  A.  W.j  [F.] 


AR'XOX  (P3"1N;  derivable,  according  to 
Gesenius,  7%fs.  153  [MV.U  and  Fiirst],  from 
roots  signifying  **  swift  "  or  44  noisy,"  either 
suiting  the  character  of  the  stream;  'ApiW ; 

Arnon),  the  river  (^n3,  accurately  44  torrent," 
but  rendered  "  valley  "  in  R.  V.)  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites, 
on  the  north  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24, 
26;  Judg.  xi.  22),  and  afterwards  between 
Moab  and  Israel  (in  the  territory  of  Reuben : 
Deut.  ii.  24,  36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48;  Josh, 
xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26).  From 
Judg.  xi.  18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
also  the  east  border  of  Moab.'  See  also  2  K. 
x.  33  j  Jer.  xl viii.  20.  In  many  of  the  above 
passages  it  occurs  in  the  formula  for  the  site 
of  Aroer,  "  which  is  by  the  brink  of  the  river 
Arnon."  In  Numbers  it  is  simply  "  Arnon," 
but  in  Deut.,  Joshua,  Judges,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Kings  "the  river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes 
44  river  of  A.").  Isaiah  (xvi.  2)  mentions  its 
fords;  and  in  Judg.  xi.  26  a  word  of  rare 
occurrence  (T,  hand,  comp.  Num.  xiii.  29)  is 

used  for  the  sides  of  the  stream.  The  44  high 
places  of  A."  (J11D3,  a  word  which  generally 
refers  to  worship.  Cp.  Baethgen,  Ileitragc  x. 
Semit.  Ileligionsgeschic/Ue,  p.  213)  nre  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxi.  28.  In  the  inscription  on  the 
44  Moabite  stone,"  king  Mesha  states  that  he 
made  the  44  highway  in  "  Arnon  and  built  Aroer 
(Uecords  of  tfte  Past,  N.  S.,  ii.  202).  By  Josephus 
(Ant.  iv.  5,  §  1)  it  is  described  as  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Arabia  and  Mowing  through  all  the 
wilderness  (iprjfios)  till  it  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still  known  as  Arnon ; 
but  iu  the  Samarito-Arabh:  Version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch by  Aba  Said  (10th  to  12th  cent.)  it  is 
given  as  el-Mojih.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Wwly  el-AIojih  of  the  present  day  is  the  Arnon. 
It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Burckhardt 
(pp.  372-375) ;  Irby  (p.  142) ;  and  Seetzen  (tieise, 
1854,  ii.  347;  see  also  Ritt«r,  Syria,  p.  1195). 
The  ravine  through  which  it  flows  is  still  the 
"  locum  vallis  in  praerupta  demersae  satis  horri- 
bilera  et  periculosum  "  which  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Jerome  (OS*  p.  121,  7).  The  Roman  road  from 
liabba  to  Imi!>an  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours' 
distance  from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge 
of  tiie  ravine  are  some  ruins  called  MeUatet  el 
Ilaj,  and  on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite, 
are  those  still  bearing  the  name  of  'Ard'ir 
[AttOElt].  The  level  plain  comes  close  to  the 
abrupt  descent  which  breaks  away  in  limestone 
precipices  to  a  great  depth,  so  that  no  idea  of 
the  ravine  can  be  formed  until  the  very  edge  is 
reached.  The  width  across,  from  crest  to  crest, 
is  about  three  miles  (Burckhardt  says  about 
two  miles).  The  descent  on  the  south  side, 
which  is  200  ft.  higher  than  the  north,  is 
215u  ft.;  it  is  "extremely  steep"  (Jer.,  44  per 
abrupta  descendens  "),  and  in  places  almost  im- 
passable 44  with  rocks  and  stones."  On  each  face 
of  the  ravine  traces  of  the  paved  Roman  road  are 
still  found,  with  milestones;  and  the  piers  of 
the  Roman  bridge  still  stand  in  the  stream. 


•  This  appears  to  have  been  the  branch  called  the 
r.t-Sa'i<U.h,  which   flows   N.W.  from  Kul'at  cl- 
Kutronrh,  Joining  the  Wddy  Mojib,  two  or  three  miles 
cast  from  'Am  ir. 
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The  river  runs  through  rich  tropical  vegetation  ; 
water  never  fails  ;  and  the  pools  are  full  of  fish 
(Tristram,  Land  of  M<xt'>,  pp.  125-129).  Above 
the  bridge  is  a  small  cave  with  figures  in  red 
paint  and  a  half-obliterated  Nabathaean  iuscri}>- 
tion  (I'EFQy.  Stat.  1871,  p.  69).  A  sectiou  of  the 
ravine  is  giren  by  Lartet  (oYo%ur  de  la  Palestine, 
p.  139). 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  it.  deep,b  flowing  through 
a  chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown, 
and  yellow  sandstoue,  97  ft.  wide  (romantischc 
Eel  sent  fior :  Scctzen).  It  then  runs  through  the 
delta  iu  a  S.W.  course,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and 
is  10  ft.  deep  where  its  waters  meet  those  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Lynch,  /ic/xW,  May  3,  1847,  p.  20). 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Burck- 
hardt,  its  principal  source  is  near  Kutrdneh  on 
the  Haj  route.    Hence,  under  the  name  of  Seil 
es-Ssideh,  it  flows  N.W.  to  its  junction  with  the 
W.  Enkeilch  one  hour  E.  of  'Aru'ir,  auJ  then,  as 
IV.  J/o/i'6,  more  directly  \V.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  i 
The  W.  ilqjib  receives  on  the  North  the  streams 
of  the  Seil  Heidan,  and  ou  the  South  those  of 
IV.  el- Weil  and  IV.  SaliAch. 

At  its  junction  with  the  Enkeilch  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
hill  with  ruins  on  it  (Burckh.  p.  374).  May  not 
these  ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  "city 
that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river  "  (Josh.  xiii.  9, 
16 ;  Deut.  ii.  36),  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer? 
From  the  above  description  of  the  ravine,  it  is 
plain  that  that  city  cannot  have  been  situated 
immediately  below  Aroer,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured. Tristram  (Landof  Moab,  p.  128)  identifies 
this  city  with  "some  faint  remains  of  early 
buildings "  above  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
bridge.  £G.]  [W.] 

AKOD  O'rW*  G«-  perhaps =T*nr,  u-ildass;  I 
B.  'Apo5«I;  B*b<*'u>  'ApoaSfl;  AY.  -of;  And),  a 
sou  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17  ;  LXX.  c.  26),  called 
Arodi  (H'nX)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16,  and  his  family 
the  Arodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17).       [G.]  [F.] 

ARO'DI  0Y1K;  A.  'Apo^r,  D.  Abapts; 

Arodi)  =  AROD  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

ARO'DITES,  THE  (HI'lKn ;  B.  6  'Apottt 

[sua  var\  s.  n.  Arod]  ;  Aroditae).  Descendants 
vi  Arod  the  son  of  GaJ  (Num.  xxvi.  17  [LXX. 
r.  20]).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ARO'ER  (1PP,  occasionally  "T#iTT,  =  ruins, 

places  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare, 
(iesenius*;  'Apo^p;  ArcxT),  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

1.  In  Josh.  xii.  2,  AF.  '  Apo4\p,  B.  'Appup;  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  (LXX.  xxxi.)  19,  UNA.  'Apo-fip.  A 
city  "by  the  brink,"  or  "on  the  bank  of"  (both 
the  same  expression— "  on  the  lip  "),  or  "  by  "  the 
torrent  Arnon,  the  southern  point  of  the  territory 


*>  Sectz  n  found  tbc  stream  40  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep 
in  J.inuary  (it.  36C). 

•  May  It  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 
juniper  [so  Lagarde  with  Targ.,  Vulg.  myn'm 
(Jor.  xlviii.  6)],  the  modern  Arabic  'Ar-ar  (see  Hob.  ii. 
124.  note)  ?  Com  p.  Lux,  Rimmon,  Tappuaca,  and  other 
places  deriving  their  names  from  trees. 


of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,"  and  afterwards  »f 
the  tribe  of  Keuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  it.  48; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  JuJg.  xi.  20* ;  2  K.  i. 
33 ;  1  Oh.  v.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession 
of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  19).  It  was  built  or  re- 
built by  king  Mesha  (Records  of  Vie  Patt,  X.  .S, 
ii.  202).  It  is  described  (OS.1  p.  122,  25)  .is 
"  usque  hodie  in  vertice  montis,"  44  super  npam 
(X*lAos)  torrentis  Arnon,"  an  account  agreeinj 
exactly  with  that  of  the  ruins  of  4AVaV  on  tbe 
old  Koman  road,  upon  the  very  e<lt;e  of  the 
precipitous  north  bank  of  the  U'aJy  M-jd. 
[Arnon.]  The  ruins  are  featureless,  bat  con- 
tain several  wells  and  cisterns  (Tristram, 
of  Moab,  pp.  130,  131).  Aroer  is  often  mentionfi 
iu  connexion  with  the  city  that  is  "iu,"or"in 
the  midst  of,  the  river."  The  u.iturc  of  tt' 
cleft  through  which  the  Arnon  flows  is  ftuh 
that  it  is  impossible  there  can  have  been  any 
town  in  such  a  position  immediately  near  Aroer; 
but  a  suggestion  has  been  made  above  [Arson  , 
which  on  investigation  of  the  st>ot  may  clear  u,> 
this  point. 

2.  In  Josh.  xiii.  25,  A.  'Ap*W?p,  B.  'Apafla- 

Aroer  "that  is  'facing*  ($&bv)  Rabbah" 
(Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  "  built "  by  ni 
belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34;  Jo>h.  xiii.  23 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  possibly  the  plat* 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  m 
Jerome's  time  (OS*  p.  131,  5)  44  in  mcntf. 
vigesimo  ab  Aelia  lapide  ad  septentriontm." 
Hitter  (Syria,  p.  1130*)  suggests  an  identification 
with  A'/ra,  found  by  Burckhardt  2 .J  hours  S.W. 
of  es-Salt.  There  i>*  con>iderable  differeiic*  how- 
ever in  the  radical  letters  of  the  two  words,  tb> 
second  Ain  not  being  present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all/  mt>t 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  i«o 
already  named,  and  de)>cndent  on  DamsKo*. 
Gesenius  (Jesaia,  p.  556),  however,  takes  it  to  be 
Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the  "  forsaken  "  state  of  it* 
cities  to  be  the  result  of  the  deportation  of 
Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath  -  pileser  (2  h\ 
xv.  29). 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  onlv  in  1  Sam.  iii. 
28.  Uobinson  (ii.  199)  has  identified  it  with  the 
water  pits  and  ruins  of  'Ar'draA  in  the  valley  of 
the  same  name  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Giiu 
about  11  miles  E.S.L  of  Mr  cs-Seb-i,  a  position 
which  agrees  very  fairly  with  the  slight  indica- 
tions of  the  text.  Palmer  (Desert  of  the  £>*'*.«. 
p.  404)  speaks  of  44  a  few  wells."     [G.]  [W.] 

ARCKERITE  ClWWi  A-  'Apopl;  B.  -pti 
Bb.  'Apd  ;  Arorites).  Hothan  the  Aroerite  wi* 
the  father  of  two  of  David's  chief  capUiw 
(l  Ch.  xi.  44).  [W.  A.  W] 


*  From  the  otni^l.-n  of  the  name  in  the  reroartat> 
fragment.  Num.  xxl.  27-.10,  whore  tbe  principal  pltr* 
taken  by  the  Amoritt-s  from  Moab  are  named,  Ar  *r 
would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest  ci'i<»- 
1'osMl.ly  it  was  built  by  the  Amorite*  after  their  »c- 
qne>t,  to  guard  the  irn]>ortant  boundary  of  the  Arnon. 

«  In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  transpose*!* 

*  The  LXX.  have  K<traX*\*ittn*ytf  tit  ror  aii-*- 
apparently  reading  -|JJ  for  imp  T*"  Vti  ' 
gate  (Aroer)  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text,  »hkb  t* 
followed  by  iKUttscb,  Cheyne,  Speaker  t  Comm.,  and  aia 
modern  critiia. 
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A'ROM('A^;  Asonus).  The  "sons  of  Arom,"  1 
to  the  number  of  ;J2,  are  enumerated  in  I  Esd.  v. 
16  among  those  who  returned  with  Zorobabcl. 
Unless  it  be  a  mistake  for  Asora,  and  represents 
Huham  in  Exra  ii.  19,  it  has  no  parallel  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ABTAD  Of"**-  Ges«  connects  it  with 
TS"%  and  takes  it  as  "belonging  to  a  couch," 
hence  a  "  support "  =  a  strong  city ;  'Ap<pd$, 
'Ap^a0,  A.  ApQdr,  &c. ;  Arphad),  a  city  or 
district  in  Syria,  invariably  named  with  Hamath 
(now  HainaA,  on  the  Orontes.  Jer.  xlix.  23; 
2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13 ;  Is.  x.  9,  xxxvi.  19, 
ixxvii.  13 :  in  the  last  two  passages  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad  is  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
coder  the  form  Ar-pad-da,  and  it  was  taken, 
i.e.  74*),  by  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  after  a  siege 
ft  three  years,  previous  to  his  campaign  against 
Azariah  "(Uzziah)  king  of  Judah  ;  it  has  been 
identified  with  Tell  Erf  ad  about  thirteen  miles 
north  of  Aleppo  (Schrader,  KAT?  pp.  223,  324, 
328,487).  [O.]  [W.] 

ARTHAD.  [Arpad.] 

ARPHAXAD  (TBbB"lK;  *Ap*pa4dS;  Jos. 
'A^a^ttijj  ;  Arphaxad),  the  third  son  of  Shem 
aal  the  ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10), 
and  said  to  be  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Joseph.  Ant.  i. 
6,  §4>  Bochart  (Fhaleg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the 
name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  province 
Arrapachitis  ('A^etraxmj,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §  2)  in 
.Northern  Assyria  (cp.  Ewald,  Gcsch.  d.  Voikes 
Isr^  i.  378);  and  this  opinion,  indicating  the 
not  infrequeut  practice  of  a  geographical  be- 
coming in  the  course  of  time  a  personal  name, 
has  been  accepted  by  Lagarde,  Noldeke,  Delitzsch 
(Genesis,  p.  222  [1887]),  Kautzsch  (Riehm, 
J1WB.  a.  n.),  and  Spiegel  (Herzog,  RE.2 
».  n.).  Other  interpretations  of  the  name  have 
been  given.  Schrader  {KAT*  pp.  112,  612X 
Ges^  kc~f  suppose  it  to  mean  the  border  of  the 

Chaldees  (cp«  [cp.  Arab,  jj  t]  and  TBO)  or 

Babylouica  (see  against  this  Spiegel,  /.  c). 
Pried.  Delitzsch  (  H  o  lag  das  Parodies,  pp.  225- 
0)  cnunecu  it  with  arba-Kisddi,  and  renders  it 
the  "  Viergotterstadt." 

2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  "  who  reigned  over  the 
Mede*  in  Lcbatana,  and  strengthened  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications"  (Judith  i.  1-4).  In  a  war 
with  "  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,"  he  was 
entirely  defeated  "in  the  great  plain  iu  the 
borders  of  Ragau"  (?  Rages,  Raga,  Tobit  i.  14, 
itc),  and  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  (Judith  i.  13-15).  From  the  passage  in 
Judith  (i.  2,  tficoS6firi<r*w  cV  'TLKBaravmv)  he  has 
i-tr-a  frequently  identified  with  Deioces  (Artaeu», 
Cte*.).  the  founder  of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98); 
let  as  Deioce*  died  peaceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it 
Msras  better  to  look  for  the  original  of  Arphaxad 
in  his  son  Phraortes  (Artynes, Ctes.%  who  greatly 
txten<Ied  the  Median  empire,  and  at  last  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Assyrians,  633  B.C.  (Herod,  i. 
102,  axn6s  re  6n<p$apT}  .  .  .  teal  6  trrpdros  airrov 
i  voAA^f).  Niebuhr  (Gesch.  Assw's,  p.  32)  en- 
favours  to  identify  the  name  with  Astyages  = 
Ashd.:hak,  the  common  title  of  the  Median 
«ljTM>ty,  and  refers  the  events  to  a  war  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Xebucha  Inezzar,  king  of  Bnby- 
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Ion,  n.c.  592  (Ibid.  pp.  212,  285).  Schroder 
(Itiehm,  1IWB.  s.  n.)  considers  the  name  (liko 
Arioch  in  i.  6)  a  poetical  creation  of  the  writ  or 
of  the  book,  and  recalled  into  existence  from 
Gen.  x.  22.  Others  {e.g.  Volkmar)  identify  Ar- 
phaxad with  Artavasdes  (Dio  Cass.  xl.  49,  &c> 
the  Parthian,  or  with  Arbaces,  the  first  king  of 
the  Medes  and  the  conqueror  of  Sardanapalus. 
Lupton  is  disposed  to  compare  the  name  with 
that  of  Arsaces  (i.e.  Mithhdates ;  see  Speaker's 
Comm.  on  Judith  i.  1).  [B.  F.  W.]  [F.] 

ARROW8.  [Arms.] 

ARSA'CES  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who 
assumed  the  royal  title  Arsaces  ('Ap<rd*CTjr, 
Armen.  Arschag,  probably  containing  the  root* 
both  of  Arya  and  Sacae)  in  addition  to  his 
proper  name,  M mi ri dates  I.  (Phraates,  App. 
Syr.  67,  from  confusion  with  his  successor), 
according  to  universal  custom  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  702),  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  the  Par- 
thian monarchy  (Justin,  xli.  5,  5).  He  made 
great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful  wars  ; 
and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his  do- 
minions to  collect  forces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usurper  Tryphon,  he 
despatched  an  officer  against  him  who  defeated 
the  great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied 
success  (Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king 
prisoner,  B.C.  138  (1  Mace  xir.  1-3;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  11;  Justin  xxxxi.  1,  xxxviii.  9). 
Mithridates  treated  his  prisoner  with  respect, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (App. 
Syr.  67,  68),  but  kept  him  in  confinement  till 
his  own  death,  c.  B.C.  13U  (App.  Syr.  68  ;  Diod. 
ap.  Mailer,  Fragm.  Hist.  ii.  19).       [B.  F.  W.] 


CO.  oJ  Amw.    (BrllUb  Mtu*us».) 


AR'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  Esd.  xiii.  4.r», 
only).  The  word  is  a  version  of  r\J)H 
"another  land,"  Deut.  xxix.28(Schiller-Szinessy. 
See  Speaker's  Comm.  on  2  Esd.  I.  c).  Volkmar 
(lib.  d.  Einl.  in  die  Apokr.  ii.  193)  supposes 
the  word  to  represent  m«  Y~K, "  La»d  of  Arat," 
or  "Ararat."  [G.]  [W.] 

ARTAXER'XES  (K^nFOK,  Artahiasta 
[Ezra  iv.  7  a],  or  [Ezra  iv.  7  b],  or 

KnOC*-  [Ezra  iv.  8,  vii.  1,  and  onwards;  Neh. 
ii.  6 i :  see  Baer's  text  in  tods'],  Artahiast  The 
LXX.  has  such  variations  as  the  following: — A. 
'ApBauraaOd  [usually];  B.  'AaapiaBd  [Ezra  iv. 
7  a],  'AaapOd  [Ezra  iv.  8],  'ApffaeipSa  [Neh.  ii. 
1] :  K*  c  •<oWflao  'ApffapcaBi,  X1'  'ApTa£«f>£tj 
[Neh.  ii.  1];  Artaicrxes),  the  name  probably  of 
ttro  different  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  word,  according  to  Herod, 
vi.  98,  means  6  nJyas  kp4]tot,  the  great  warrior 
[so  Ges.  and  Lassen,  Zeitschr.  x.  Kunde  d.  Morgcnl. 
vi.  p.  101,  &c.].    The  name  arose  from  the  olJ 
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Pcrs.  Artakhach'tthra  [Spiegel,  Eran.  Alter- 
thumskundc,  ii.  410],  and  is  compounded  of  arta 
[as  in  Artabauus,  Artaphanes],  great  or  honoured 
(cp.  'Aprauoi,  Herod,  vii.  61,  the  old  national 
name  of  the  Persians,  also  Arii,  and  the  Sanscrit 
Arya,  which  is  applied  to  the  followers  of  the 
Brahminical  law),  and  khschathra,  a  kingdom. 
The  later  Persians  derived  from  it  Ardeshir,  the 
Armenians  Artaaes,  the  Greeks  Artaxerxes  [see 
reff.  to  Burnouf and  Lagarde  in  MV.10].  On  the 
Babylonian  monuments  it  is  written  Artakiatsu, 
ArtakZitsu,  and  Artakittssu  (Ft.  Delitzsch,  Pref. 
p.  ix.  to  Baer's  edit,  of  Daniel,  Eara,  und  Xehani-t). 

1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in 
Ezra  iv.  7,  as  induced  by  "  the  adversaries  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  "  to  obstruct  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple,  and  appears  identical  with 
Smerdis,  the  Magian  impostor,  and  pretended 
brother  of  Cambyses.  This  identification  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  presumption  that  the  Aha- 
Auerua  of  Ezra  iv.  6  is  Cambyses,  and  that  the 
Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Darius  Hystaspis,  so  that  the 
intermediate  King  must  be  the  pseudo-Smerdis 
who  usurped  the  throne  B.C.  522,  and  reigned 
eight  months  (Herod,  iii.  61,  67  sq.  So  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  and  Speaker's  Comm.).  We  need  not 
wonder  at  this  Tariation  in  his  name.  Ar- 
taxerxes may  have  been  adopted  or  conferred 
<>n  him  as  a  title,  aud  we  find  the  true  Smerdis 
called  Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Oxares)  by 
.Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  7)  and  Ctesias  (Fers. 
ft:  8-13),  and  Oropastes  by  Justin  (I fist.  i.  H). 
Oxares  appears  to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes, 
of  which  Artaxerxes  is  a  compouud. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
colouy  there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  con- 
fusion. We  may  safely  identify  him  with 
Artaxerxes  Macrocheir  or  Longinmnus,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  n.c.  464-425.  And  we 
believe  that  this  is  the  same  king  who  had 
previously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for 
a  similar  purpose  (Ezra  vii.  1).  There  are 
indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as  Darius  Hys- 
taspis is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ezra, 
the  king  mentioned  next  alter  him,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus 
they  distinguish  three  Persian  kings  called 
Artaxerxes  iu  the  Old  Testament :  (1)  Smerdis  in 
Ezra  iv.,  (2)  Xerxes  in  Ezra  vii.,  and  (3)  Arta- 
xerxes Macrocheir  in  Nehemiah.  But  it  is 
almost  demonstrable  that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus 
of  the  Book  of  Esther  [Ahasuerus],  and  it  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
name  he  would  have  been  called  both  Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes  in  the  O.  T.  It  seems  also  very 
probable  that  the  policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a  con- 
tinuation and  renewal  of  that  of  Ezra  vii..  and 
that  the  same  king  was  the  author  of  both. 
Now  it  i,  not  possible  for  Xerxes  to  be  the 
Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah,  as  Josephus  asserts 
{Ant.  xi.  5,  §  6),  for  Xerxes  only  reigned  21 
years,  whereas  Nehemiah  (v.  14)  speaks  of  the 
32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  vii.  is 
necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Darius 
of  Ezra  vi.  The  Book  of  Ezra  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous history.  It  is  evident  from  the  first 
words  of  ch.  vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end 
of  ch.  vi.  Indeed,  as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the 
0th  year  of  Darius,  aud  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the 


7th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  we  cannot  even  Iwliev 
the  latter  king  to  be  Xerxes,  without  assume 
an  interval  of  36  years  (B.C.  515-470)  bet*«*u 
the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  more  difficult  t: 
imagine  one  of  58,  which  will  carry  us  t<- 
B.C.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Macrociwr. 
We  conclude  therefore  that  this  is  the  kin:  ><\ 
Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and  Xeheiuih 
carried  on  their  work  ;  that  in  B.c  457  he  seat 
Ezra  to  Jerusalem  ;  that  after  13  years  it  became 
evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiaitt  i! 
head  was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  aai 
therefore  that  in  444  he  allowed  Nehemiah  t>- 
go  up  in  the  latter  capacity.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  profane  historians  this  king  appear 
remarkable  among  Persian  monarchs  for  wisJen 
and  right  feeling,  and  with  this  character  hi.- 
conduct  to  the  Jews  coincides  (Diod.  xi.  71). 

Hengstenberg  (Chr&toloyic,  iii.  p.  143,  &<.). 
Schrader  (Uiehm's  JfWU.  s.  n.),  Sayce  (£;•-'. 
A'ehemiah,  and  Esther,  p.  22  [see  index]).  .\n: 
Oettli  (Strack  u.  Zockler's  K<jf.  Kvrnm.)  do  u>  $ 
accept  the  views  expressed  above.  They  on 
sider  the  Artaxerxes  mentioned  in  the  Bible- 1  > 
be  the  name  of  but  one  and  the  same  person,  vii. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.       [G.  E.  L.  C]  [F/ 

AR'TEMAS  CApTCMOf,  i.e.  *  A^rtjuSupnl  a 

companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).  Aroordic<; 
to  tradition,  he  became  bishop  of  Lystra.  TV 
name,  =  "  the  gift  of  Artemis,"  is  said  to  hiu 
been  a  common  one  among  the  Greeks.  [<i.] 

ARU'BOTH  (The  Arubboth,  as  in  R.  V„ 
niaiKH  ;  A.  'Apafrtt  [B.  altogether  ditfmtfl. 
Arubvt'h).  the  third  of  Solomon's  conimissamt 
districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  Sochoo  :n 
the  rich  corn-growing  country  of  the  Shetc.ih 
and  the  land  of  Hepher,  probably  near  Helr». 
Josephus  calls  the  district  the  toparchy  oi 
Bethlehem  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §  3),  and  it  appear  '< 
have  been  co-extensive  with  the  tern'.  r- 
assigned  to  Judah.  The  significance  of  the  *"ri 
is  entirely  lost  at  present,  [G.]  [WV 

ARU'MAH  (TOTW;  B.  *ApiM  A 
in  Ruma),  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shechem,  at  which  Abimelech  rt>vi-A 
(Judg.  ix.  41).    It  is  conjectured  that  the  v  :■ 
iu  verse  31,  HDinj,  rendered  "  privily."  aw  i- 
the  margin  "  at'Tormah,"  should  be  revl  "  v> 
Arumah  "  by  changing  the  n  to  an  X,  but  i  - 
this  there  is  no  support  beyond  the  appareu". 
probability  of  the  change.    Arumah  is  poaiMv 
the  same  place  as  Ruma.  under  which  name 
is  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  OS'  (pp.  l"v 
24 ;  281,  10).    According  to  them,  it  wis  ca!! 
Arimathaea  [Akimathaka].  But  this  is  net  ax- 
sonant  with  its  apparent  position  in  the  st->r- 
Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  192)  identifies  it  * 
Tell  cl-Ormeh  (com p.  Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  V-  » 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  plain  of  Shechem  (P.  F.  M  ■ 
ii.  387,  402).  [G.]   Fl  \ 

AR'VAD  py)X  [ed.  Baer]  ;  Egypt.  ArstH 

Assyrian,  Aruddu  and  Arvadu  ;  Greek, 'OptV*'-1' 
a  city  in  Phoenicia,  the  men  of  which  are  nan  ti 
in  close  connexion  with  those  of  Zidon  as 
navigators  and  defenders  of  tiie  ships  of  Tyre  r.< 
Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11.    In  agreement  with  this  t« 
the  mention  of  "the  Arvadite  "  C'T)>'v') 
Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Ch.  i.  10,  as  a  son  of  "Canaan, 
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with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other  northern  lo- 
calities. The  LXX.  (A.)  has  in  each  of  the  above 
lavages  'ApdSios,  and  in  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6, 
§  2)  we  find  'Apov&aiot  "ApaSor  tijv  vi\aov 
/iTX«r.    There  is  thus  no  dnabt  that  Arvad  is 

the  island  of  liudd  which  lies  oflTTortosa 

(Tjrtus),  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Phoenician 
cxut,  (not  at.  but)  t>ome  distance  above  the 
Death  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  now  the  Aa/tr 
<i-K&r  (Mnnnd.  p.  403,  Burekh.  p.  161),  and  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  bay  which 
Wretches  above  Tripoli  (Kiepert's  Map,  1850). 
The  iiland  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very  small, 
hardly  a  mile  in  circumference  (see  Maund. 
p.  ;i99 ;  " 800  yards  in  extreme  length,"  Allen,  ii. 
ITS).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §  13)  Arvad 
was  founded  by  fugitives  from  Sidon,  and  he 
ttftines  to  its  prosperity,  its  likeness  to  Tyre,  and 
especially  to  the  well-known  nautical  skill  of  the 
inhabitants  ■  (see  the  notices  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  others  m  Gesenius,  p.  12»>9,  Winer,  and 
Uiehm,  imn/Avi).  Opposite  Arvad,  on  the  main- 
lusd,  was  the  city  Antaradus  (Tortus),  by  which 
name  the  Targum  Jerus.  renders  the  name  Arvad 
in Gen. x. \8.  [Arapus.]  Numerous  antiquities 
of  the  Phoenician  period  have  been  discovered 
at  Raid  and  Tart  us.  as  well  as  at  Amrit,  the 
ancient  Marathus,  over  which  town,  together 
with  Karne,  Arvad  held  rule.  Some  of  these 
contain  the  names  of  early  Arvadite  kings 
written  in  Egvptian  hieroglyphics.  Arvad  was 
conquered  byThothmes  III.  of  the  18tli  dynasty, 
xu<l  appears 'as  an  ally  of  the  Hittites  in  their 
wars  against  Bamses  II.  and  Ramses  III.  of  the 
l^th  and  20th  dynasties.  Matan-baul  of  Arvad, 
like  Ahab  of  Israel,  assisted  Bimmon-idri  (Ben- 
hadad  II.)  of  Damascus  in  the  battle  of  Karkar, 
in  which  he  was  defeated  by  the  Assyrians  n.c. 
S'A.  Other  Arvadite  princes  submitted  to  Tig- 
lath-piltser  III.  (ii.C.  732)  and  Sennacherib  (li.c. 
701);  and  Assur-bani-pal,  about  u.c.  665,  married 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Arvad,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  selected  his  successor  from 
among  hit  ten  sons  [see  the  names  in  Sch ruler, 
A'AT*  p.  105].  A  plan  of  the  island  will  be 
lVund  in  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  end  of  vol.  ii.  ;  also 
in  the  Admiralty  Chart*,  2050,  "Island  of 
fcuai ; "  and  a  description  of  the  island  in  J'EFQ>/. 
Stat.  1875,  pp.  218-221.  [A.  11.  S.] 

ABVA'DITE,  THE  (HI  "HOT;  6  'Apdtios; 

Ar-jJim).  One  of  the  familitVof  Canaan  (Gen. 
i -18  ;  1  Ch.  i.  16).  and  probably  inhabitants  of  the 
■>:a:ii  Aradus,  or  Iluad.   [Auvao.]   [W.  A.  W.] 

AR'ZA  (KV-IN:  B.  '^crd,  A.  'Aperd;  Arsa). 
Pr*f*rt  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah  to  Elah  king  of 
Israel,  who  was  as-assinatcd  at  a  banquet  in 
in*  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  9).  In  the  Tar- 
ypjiu  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as  the 
name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version  in 
the  London  Polyglot  the  rendering  of  the 
last  clause  is,  which  belongs  to  the  idol  of 
^ta-Arza."  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

A'SA  (KCK,  moaning  uncertain :  perhaps 
"from  the  Aram.]  physician;  'Affa;  Jos.  "*A<ro- 


'  TV»e  nautical  propensities  remain  in  full  force 
Allen's  IxadSea,  ii.  1^;. 


for;  Asa),  son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king  of 
Judah  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness  in 
supporting  the  worship  of  God,  and  rooting  out 
idolatrv  with  its  attendant  immoralities  (IK.  xv. 
9-24; '2  Ch.  xv.  1-19)  ;  and  for  the  vigour 
and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom  (2  Ch.  xiv.  1-7). 
In  his  zeal  against  heathenism  he  did  not  spare 
his  grandmother  Maaciiaii,  who  occupied  the 
special  dignity  of  "  King's  Mother,"  to  which 
great  importance  was  attached  in  the  Jewish 
court,  as  in  Egypt,  Babylonia  (cp.  Dan.  v.  10), 
and  Persia,  and  to  which  parallels  have  been 
found  iu  modern  Eastern  countries,  as  in  the 
position  of  the  Sultana  Valide  in  Turkey  (see 
1  K.  ii.  19;  2  K.  xxiv.  12;  Jer.  xxix.  2;  also 
Calmet,  Fnvjm.  xvi. ;  and  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
537.  and  iv.  244).  She  had  set  up  some 
impure  worship  in  a  grove  (the  word  translated 

idol,  1  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew  horror  [DV^ED. 

Ii.  V.  "  an  abominable  image ;  "  Schultz  and 
others  =  a  Phallus-statue.  Klostenuann's  altera- 
tion of  the  text  is  unnecessary];  LXX.  tr&voZov: 
the  Vulgate  reads,  ne  esstt  \_Maachd]  prineep* 
in  sacris  Prinpi) ;  but  Asa  burnt  the  symbol 
of  her  religion,  and  threw  its  ashes  into  the 
brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to  the  golden 
calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed  Maachah 
from  her  dignitv.  He  also  placed  in  the  Temple 
certain  gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated, 
probably  in  the  earlier  and  better  period  of  his 
reign  [Aduah],  and  which  the  heathen  priests 
must  have  used  for  their  own  worship,  and 
renewed  the  great  Altar  which  they  apparently 
had  desecrated  (2  Ch.  xv.  8).  Besides  this, 
he  fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised 
nn  army,  amounting,  according  to  2  Ch.  xiv.  8, 
to  580,000  men.  Thus  Asa's  reign  marks  the 
return  of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her, 
and  to  the  belief  that  the  Diviue  Power  was 
truly  at  work  within  her.  The  good  effects 
of  this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic  re.-i>t- 
ancc  offered  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an  invader, 
who  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  whom 
Ewald  (Oesch.  des  V.  J.  iii.  p.  470),  Kleinert 
(in  Kiehm's  Il\YI>.  s.  n.).  and  Ebers  (Kiehm, 
I! Wit.  s.  n.  Serach)  identity  with  Osorkon  I., 
the  second  king  of  the  22nd  dynasty  of  Egypt, 
inheritor  therefore  of  the  quarrel  of  his  father 
Shishak,  to  whom  Asa  had  probably  refused  to 
pay  tribute.  [Zkkah.  Lein-nnaut,  Schrader, 
anil  Lauth  prefer  to  identify  Zerah  with 
Azerch-Ameii.  See  44  Aethiopien "  in  Kiehm's 
HWIi.']  At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a 
million  of  men.  we  read  in  2  Ch.  xiv.  9)  he 
attacked  Mareshali  or  MnrUsa  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  country,  near  the  later  Eleutheiopoli-, 
(Robinson,  //.  Ii.,  ii.  07),  a  town  afterwards 
taken  bv  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  65),  and 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their  war 
against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §  9).  There 
he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back  with 
immense  loss  to  Gcrar.  As  Asa  returned  laden 
with  spoil,  he  was  comineuded  and  encouraged 
by  the  prophet  Azariah,  son  of  Oded  (2  t'h. 
xv.  1),  and  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  convoked 
an  assembly  of  hi>  own  people  aud  of  many  who 
had  come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with  solemn 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies  renewed  the  covenant 
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by  which  the  nation  was  dedicated  to  God.  The 
pence  which  followed  this  victory,  nnd  this 
reformation-movement  which  centralized  wor- 
ship again  at  Jerusalem,  were  interrupted  by 
the  attempt  of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Uainah 
as  a  kind  of  Deceleia,  41  that  he  might  not  suffer 
any  to  go  out  or  to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of 
Judah  "  (2  Ch.  xvi.  1  ;  cp.  xv.  9).  To  stop  this 
he  purchased  the  help  of  Bkxhadad  I.  king  of 
Damascus,  by  a  large  pnytnent  of  treasure  left 
in  the  Temple  and  palace  from  the  Egyptian 
tribute  in  Rehoboam's  time.  This  alliance  with 
those  whose  forefathers  David  had  smitten 
(2  Sam.  x.  15,  &c),  and  who  were  so  sore  an 
adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  xi.  '25),  was  the  subversion  of  all  recognised 
rule  ;  but  by  it  Asa  forced  Baasha  to  abandon 
his  purpose.  Asa  destroyed  the  works  which 
Baasha  had  begun  at  Raman,  using  the  materials 
to  fortify  two  towns  in  Benjamin,  Gelia  (/At?  Ai7/) 
and  Mizpeh  (IfiC  \rntch-t  nrcr),  as  checks  to  any 
future  invasion.  The  wells  which  he  sunk  at 
Mizpeh  were  famous  in  Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  9). 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  success — 
reliance  on  the  kiug  of  Syria,  and  not  on  the 
Ix)itt>  God  (2  Ch.  xvi.  7) — were  censured  by 
Hanani  the  seer,  who  seems  even  to  have  excited 
some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  imprisoned  and  some  other 
punishments  inflicted  (2  Ch.  xvi.  9).  The 
prophet  threatened  Asa  with  war,  which  appears 
to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  continuance  for 
some  time  of  that  with  Baasha,  as  we  infer  from 
an  allusion  in  2  Ch.  xvii.  2  to  the  cities  of 
Kphraim  which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly 
refer  to  any  events  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Kamah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  44  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians."  He  acted,  i.e.,  without 
seeking  God's  blessing  on  their  remedies  (Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  1-8).  He  died  greatly  loved  and  honoured 
in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  that  reign  was 
therefore  contemporaneous  with  the  reigns  of 
Jeroboam  I.,  Nadab,  Baasha,  E'ah,  Zimri,  Omri, 
and  Ahab,  kings  of  Israel.  There  are  diffi- 
culties connected  with  its  chronology,  arising 
principally  from  differences  in  the  text  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2  Ch. 
xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Kamah  in 
the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th  [20th, 

A.  V.  ed.  1611,  after  LXX.  A.  (var.  28th); 

B.  and  Luc.  Kec.  omit  the  number].  The 
explanation  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
(2  Ch.),  but  absent  from  the  R.  V.,  that  the 
Chronicler  is  referring  to  the  years  not  of  Asa's 
reign,  but  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah, 
is  now  generally  given  up  as  wrong  and  im- 
possible (Keil  and  Oettli),  and  the  date  of  Kings 
preferred.  According  to  Usher,  the  date  of 
Asa's  accession  was  B.C.  955.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  (B.C.  941)  was  the  great  festival  after  the 
defeat  of  Zerah.  In  B.c.  940  was  the  league 
with  Benhadad,  and  in  n.c.  914  Asa  died. 
Kamphausen,  correcting  the  old  chronology  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  dates  Asa's  reign  from 
B.c.  917  to  B.c.  876.  [G.  E.  L.  ('.]  [F.] 

2.  B.  '0<r<ra;  A.  'A<r<L  Ancestor  of  Berechiah, 
a  Levite  who  resided  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
the  Netophathites  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Ch.  ix.  16).  [W.  A.  W.] 


ASADI'AS  (HHDn,  Jah  /ow/A  or  is  gracious. 
Cp.  his   brother's  name  "Ipn  Jushi'- 

hese<l;  B.  'AcraSicC,  A.  'Aaatii',  llas-ulias).  1. 

I  Ch.  iii.  20,  where  in  A.  V.  and  R  V.  it  is 
written  Hasadiah.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Jeconiah.  [B.  F.  W.]  [F.] 

2.  T.T  'AffaMas,  A.  laSalas ;  .Stiicu.  Son  of 
Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  The  name  is  probably  trie 
same  as  that  elsewhere  represented  bv  Hasadiah 
(1  Ch.  iii.  20).  [W.  A.  W  ] 

ASA'EL  &W?y,  ed.  Neub.,  Child,  omits; 
T.T  'AtriVjX  ;  Vulg.  omits ;  Itala,  Asihei),  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (ToL. 

i.  1).  [F.j 

ASA'HEL  OWnb'r,  God  hath  made;  'AtrdjA ; 
Awl).  1.  Nephew  of  David,  being  the  youngest 
son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was  celebrat«l 
for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  valued  m 
ancient  times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  uf 
Achilles,  Antilochus  (Horn.  //.  xv.  570),  Papiriu* 
Cursor  (Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  He  was  or.f 
of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24) 
and  captain  of  the  fourth  division  (each  division 
numbering  24,000)  of  David's  army  (1  Ch. 
xxvii.  7).  When  fighting  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ishboshcth's 
army  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued  Abner,  who,  after 
vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged  m 
self-defence  to  kill  him,  though  with  reluctant  , 
probably  on  account  of  his    youth  (2  Sun. 

ii.  18dq\).  [G.LL.  C]    [F  ] 

2.  B.  'I<w«^A,  A.  'Iatn^A ;  d>u-/.  One  f 
the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
went  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law,  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2  Ch. 
xvii.  8). 

3.  'Atrerf/A ;  Asacl.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  aul 
dedicated  things  in  the  Temple  under  Conomah 
and  Shimei  (2  Ch.  xxxi.  13). 

4.  B.  'Atr^A,  N*  2a^A,  K?A.  'Aravk;  Aza>,<-1 
A  priest,  father  of  Jonathan  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  x.  15),  called  Azael  in  1  Y.*d.  4x.  14 
(B.  'AfaKos ;  Ecclus).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASAHI'AH,  or  ASAI'AH  (TCT,  JaA  At/4 

made;  B.  'Atroi'm,  A.  [2  K.  xxii"  12]  'lcural . 
Asaia).  A  servant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by  him. 
together  with  others,  to  seek  information  of 
Jehovah  respecting  the  Book  of  the  Law  whiih 
Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14  ; 
also  called  Asniah,  2  Ch.  xxxi  v.  20,  B.  'Itraxai, 
A.  'Arenas).  [R.  W.  B.]    [F  ] 

ASAI'AH  (rPCTJ  [see  A8A  hi  ah]  ;  B.  'Acr.i  ; 
Asaia).  1.  A  prince'  of  a  Simeonite  family,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  drove  out  the  Hamitr 
shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Ch.  iv.  36). 

2.  Asaia.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David, 
chief  of  the  family  of  Merari  (1  Ch.  vi.  3  \  A. 
'Atroid,  B.  'Aoafid).  With  120  of  his  brethren 
he  took  part  in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  thv 
city  of  David  (1  Ch.  xv.  6  [A.  *  Aero/or,  B.  'Acad}. 

II  [A.  "Ao-a/aj,  B.  -a]). 

3.  B.  'AaW,  A.  *Atr«l;  Asaia.  The  firstborn 
of  44  the  Shilonite,"  according  to  1  Ch.  ix.  ."». 
who  with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  aftrr 
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th*  return  from  Babylon.  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  is 
oiled  Maaskiaii  [seevar.  readings  of  Gk.  MSS. 
in  Swete].  »nd  his  descent  is  there  traced  from 
i?hik»ai,  which  is  explained  by  the  Targum  of 
II.  Joseph  on  1  Ch.  as  a  patronymic  from  Shelah 
the  «on  of  Judah,  by  others  as  44  the  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Shiloh." 
4.  Amos.    2  Ch.  xxiiv.  20.  [Asahiah.] 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

A 'SANA  (B.  'Ao-troyd,  A.  'A<ro-;  Asatia). 
Out  of  the  Xethinim  or  servants  of  the  Temple 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  (1  Esd.  v.  31). 
[ashnah.]  [F.] 

A'SAPH  («)DK,  collector;  'Aed<p;  Asaph). 
1.  A  Levite,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  and  lineally 
■ie>cended  from  Gershom,  the  second  son  of  Levi 
(1  Ch.  vi.  39,  &c).     David  set  him  "over  the 
service  of  song  after  that  the  ark  had  rest  .... 
in  the  midst  of  the  tent  that  David  had  pitched 
i.r  it  "in  Ziou  (1  Ch.  vi.  31,  xvi.  1).  There 
he  and  his  brethren  "ministered  continually,  as 
fvtry  day's  work  required  "  (1  Ch.  xvi.  37)  ; 
ki>  colleagues  He  man  and  Jeduthun  (or  Ethan) 
d-iagthe  like  office  in  the  high  place  at  Gibeon 
{I  Ch.  xv.  17,  svi.  3'J-41>    But  Asaph  was 
K.roething  more  than  44  the  chief"  (K'NIH)  of 
singers  (1  Ch.  xvi.  5)  and  a  musician  (1  Ch.  xvi. 
•r';cp.  1  Ch.  xv.  16,  17);  like  Samuel,  Gad, 
and  Heman,  he  was  44  the  seer  "  (HTPin,  2  Ch. 
sxix.  30);   and   the  title  not  inaptly  defines 
: hi  prophetic  tone  (cp.  liiehm,  II  WIS.  s.  n. ; 
S-mltz  u.  Strack,  Die  J'salmcn,  p.  12  in  Strack 
a.  Zockler's  K<jf.  Komm.)  of  the  twelve  Psalms 
which  the  superscriptions  assign  to  him  (Pss.  1., 
hiiii.-lxxxiii.).    These  Asaph-Psalms  form  the 
U!k  of  what  is  generally  called  the  third  Book 
•  t'  the  Psalms.    They  are  marked  by  special 
f*culiarities  [Psalms,  Book  of],  and— in  com- 
mon with  those,   of  Bk.  ii.  generally — by  a 
Inference  of  the  name  Elohim  for  God  (cp. 
e.'j.  Delitz*ch,  Herzog's  RE."1  s.  n.  J'salmcn, 
V  317);  bat  many,  if  not  all,  are  considered 
tae  compositions   of  Asaph's   descendants  or 
whool  rather  than  of  the  master  himself.  This 
•caool  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  days  of  the 
tiags  Jflhoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  king  Jehoshaphat  that  Jahaziel, 
*'a  Lerite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,"  speaking  under 
the  influence  of  44  the  Spirit  of  God,"  proclaimed 
thedeliverance  of  Judah  through  the  self-destruc- 
U jn  of  the  invading  hosts  of  Moab  and  Amnion 
iJCh.xs.l-3o).  The  very  first  year  of  Hezekiah's 
r-'ign  w.is  signalised  by  the  purification  of  the 
H..n«e  of  God,  and  in  this  work  44Zechariah  and 
M.ittaniah  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  "  took  part,  as 
veil  as  joined  in  the  king's  command  to  the 
Invites  "to  sing  praise  unto  the  Lord  with  the 
A'-ris  of  David  and  of  Asaph  the  seer"  (2  Ch. 
itix.  13,  30).    In  fact,  in  the  days  of  these  two 
tm^s,  Psalmody  seems  to  have  revived  under 
tK>_-  influences  of  ecclesiastical  reform  and  in 
'-tmmemoration  of  deliverances  granted  to  the 
I  :  iner  in  the  case  already  named  and  to  Hezekiah 
f'i-m  the  armies  of  Sennacherib.    Again,  in  the 
ffo.rd  of  the  great  Passover  held  at  Jerusalem 
l  y  Jrsiah  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign  (2  K. 
xx-.:i.  21-23),  "the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph," 
*er»  in  their  place  in  that   memorable  as- 
*-r.blage  (2  Ch.  xxxv.  15).  After  the  Captivity, 
(Ezra  ii.  41 ;  or,  according  to  Neh.  vii.  44, 


148)  singers,  44  the  children  of  Asaph,"  returned 
with  Zcrubbabcl  and  Jeshua.  It  was  a  time  of 
revival  of  Temple  Psalmody  and  music,  and  on 
the  festal  day  when  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Temple  was  laid  44  the  Levites,  the  sous  of 
Asaph,"  were  present  44  with  cymbals  to  praise 
the  Lord  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  king  of 
Israel  "  (Kzra  iii.  10).  About  a  hundred  years 
later,  44  sons  of  Asaph  "  were  44  singers  over  the 
business  of  the  House  of  God  "  (Neh.  xi.  22), 
and  in  the  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  "priests'  sons  with 
trumpets"  are  included,  who  trace  their  descent 
lineally  from  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  35).  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  the  Asaph- 
Psalms  to  specific  periods  of  the  existence  of  the 
school  (see  Psalms).  [F.] 

2.  Asaph.  The  father  or  ancestor  of  Joali, 
who  was  recorder  or  chronicler  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  IS 
[BA.  Wa<pdV],  37  [B.  2a^>ttV,A.  'A<rd>] ;  Is. 
xxxvi.  3,  22  [T.7  'Aaaip]).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Asaph  is  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  numerous  descend- 
ants known  as  the  Bene-Asaph. 

3.  'A<rd\p ;  Asiiph.  The  keeper  of  the  royal 
forest  or  44  paradise"  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  S). 
His  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a 
Jew,  who,  like  Nehemiah,  was  in  high  office  at 
the  court  of  Persia. 

4.  'A<rd\p;  Asaph.  Ancestor  of  Mattaniah, 
the  conductor  of  the  Temple-choir  alter  the 
return  i'rom  Babylon  (1  Ch.  ix.  15;  Neh.  xi.  17 
[P»S*A.  om.]  i.  Most  probably  the  same  as  1 
and  2.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ABAR'AEL.  [Azarael.] 

ASAR'EEL   (^"jbK;  B.   'Itftftfr,  A. 
Zatpai\\\    Asrucl).     A  son  of  Jehaleleel,  a 
name  abruptly  introduced  into  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Ch.  iv.  16).        [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASARE'LAH  (H^K")b«  [ed.  Baer];  B. 

'Epa^A,  A.  *I«<ri^A;  Asarela).  One  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph,  set  apart  by  David  to  "  prophesy  with 
harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cymbals  " 
(1  Ch.  xxv.  2;  in  t.  14  Jesharelah). 

[W.A.W.]  [F.] 

ASBAZ'ARETH.   [So  A.  V.,  ed.  1611,  fi  r 

AZIIAZAHLTII. 

AS'CALON.  [Ashkelox.] 

ASE'AS  (*A<ra(a$ ;  Aseas),  name  of  a  man 
who  put  away  his  44  strange  wife  "  (1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

ASEBE'BIA  ('A<rejBTi#a  ;  Sebcbias),  a  Levite 
who  went  up  with  Ezra  from  the  Captivity 
(1  Esd.  viii.  47).  [SllEREniAH.] 

ASE'BIA  ('Afft&la;  Asbia),  a  Levite  who 
returned  with  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  48). 

[W.  A.W.]  [F.] 

A'SENATII  (HDpK  ;  'KotvviQ  [usually;  E. 
'kotvtB  in  Gen.  xli.  45];  AsenctK),  daughter  of 
Potipherah,  priest  of  On  [PoTIPlIEKAH],  wife  of 
Joseph  ((Jen.  xli.  45,  50,  xlvi.  20),  and  mother 
of  Manassch  and  Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  The 
name  of  Potipherah,  signifying  44  the  gift  of  the 
sun,"  is  specially  appropriate  to  a  priest  of  the 
City  of  the  Sun  [On],  and  Joseph's  consideration 
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for  the  priesthood  would  make  his  marriage  with 
a  priest's  daughter  easy,  there  being  in  Egyptian 
manners  nothing  to  forbid  the  alliance.  It  is 
therefore  unlikely  that  the  ancient  alternative 
rendering  of  |H3,  "  prince,"  is  here  worth  taking 

into  account. 

It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  political  reason 
for  the  marriage  of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of 
the  high-priest  of  On.  The  college  of  priests  of 
Heliopolis  was  the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  country;  and  judging  from 
the  name  of  l'otipherah,  it  seems  that  it  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  of  pure 
origin  even  during  the  reign  of  the  Hyksos, 
who  belonged  to  a  foreign  race.  It  m.iy  be  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  wished  to  put  in  that 
venerated  college  a  man  he  could  rely  upon,  and 
thus  to  create  a  link  between  his  government 
and  the  priests  of  Ka. 

The  name  of  Asenath  has  been  generally 
thought  to  be  Egyptian.  It  is  very  likely  the 
common  name  Sent  or  Scnat,  which  means  44  a 
sister,"  and  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  13th 
dynasty.  It  has  been  slightly  altered  so  as  to 
give  it  a  Semitic  form.  Asnah,  !"OpN,  occurs 
as  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (Ezra  ii.  50.  It 
is  explained  to  mean  a  44  storehouse  "  or  44  thorn- 
bush  ").  [Assail]  Asenath,  if  Hebrew,  could 
be  a  feminine  form.  [E.  N.] 

A'SER  (K.  'Atro^p;  Naasson).  A  town  of 
Galilee  (Tob.  i.  2),  probably  a  corruption  of 
Hazor.    [Hazor  ;  Thisbe.]  '  [W.] 

A'SERER  (2«pdp;  Sarcc),  name  of  a  man 
whose  sons  went  up  with  Zerubbabcl  from  the 
Captivitv  as  servants  of  the  Temple  (1  Esd.  v. 
32).    [SiSEltA.]  [K.] 

ASH  (Pit,  *orcn ;  ir/ri/y ;  pinus)  occurs  only 
in  Is.  xliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood 
of  which  idols  were  carved:  44  He  heweth  him 
down  cedars,  ami  taketh  the  cypress  and  the 
onk,  which  he  strengthened  for*himself  among 
the  trees  of  the  fore*t;  he  plant eth  an  ash  (11.  V. 
44  fir-tree"),  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it."  It 
cannot  be  our  ash-tree  Ornus  Ettmjxieus,  which 
is  not  a  native  of  Palestine,  though  perhaps  the 
A.  V.  adopted  the  translation  from  the  similarity 
of  the  Hebrew  'orcn  to  the  Latin  ornus.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  what  is  the  tree  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  'orcn  ,*  the  LXX.  and  the 
Vulg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree,  and 
this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned  com- 
mentators, amongst  whom  may  be  named  Munster, 
Calvin,  Bochnrt,  and  Ges.  The  etymology  is 
not  known,  that  suggested  by  Ges.  being  ad- 
mitted by  himself  to  be  hypothetical.  MV.10 
(following  Schrader,  KA  T?  in  loc.)  compare  the 
word  with  Assyr.  iriniL,  and  think  that  it  denotes 
a  kind  of  cedar  or  pine.  Some  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  according  to  Celsius  (Jlierob.  i.  191), 
believe  that  the  'orcn  is  identical  with  the 
Arabic  sanaubcr,  a  kind  of  pine,*  and  assert  that 
the  «ran  is  often  coupled  with  the  arez  and 

•  j-Jy         pinus,  alHs  ejus  nuces  (Gol.  L.  Arab.). 

Dr.  Wilson  (I amis  of  the  fliofc,  11.  392)  Identifies  the 
common  "flr"  (Pinus  sylvestris)  with  the  beroth  of 
Scripture,  mistaking  fur  this  tree,  which  does  not  exist 
there,  the  Pinut  halepentis,  which  is  the  flr  of  Palestine. 


ASHBEA 

beroschf  as  though  all  the  three  trees  belonged 
to  the  same  family.  Luther  understands  the 
cedar  by  'orcn.9  Rosenmiiller  thinks  that  the 
stone-pine  (Pinus  pinea,  Linn.)  is  the  tree  de- 
noted, but  this  tree  scarcely  comes  into  the 
region  and  has  probably  been  introduced.  Cel- 
sius is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Wn  is  identical 
with  a  tree  of  Arabia  Petraea,  of  which  Abu'l 
Kadli  makes  mention,  called  aran.  Of  the  same 
opinion  are  Michael  is  (Supp.  ad  Ltx.  HA.  12'J), 
Dr.  Royle  (Kncyc.  Mb.  Lit.,  art.  Orcn),  and  Dr. 
Lee  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  described  a> 
growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  districts;  it 
is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  clusters  of 
berries,  which  are  noxious  and  bitter  when 
green,  but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen 
and  turn  black. 

Until  future  investigation  acquaints  us  with 
the  nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  <mr»  of 
Abu'l  Kadli,  it  will  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  LXX.,  and  understand  some 
kind  of  pine  to  be  the  'orcn  of  Scripture.  Ptaw 
halepcnsis  may  be  intended.  Celsius  (Mtrcb.  i 
193)  objects  to  any  pine  representing  the  'orcn, 
because  he  says  piues  are  difficult  to  transplant, 
and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit  fiv 
words  of  the  prophet,  44  he  planteth  an  "ortu" 
This,  however,  is  not  a  valid  objection:  the 
larch,  for  instance,  is  readily  transplanted,  and 
grows  with  great  rapidity,  but  it  is  not  a  native 
of  Syria.  Pinus  haUpensis  is  extensively  planted 
on  the  coast,  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the 
sand  drifts.  [W.  H.]   [H.  B.  T.] 

A'SH  AN  (\&V,  smoke ;  Asan),  a  city  in  the 
low  country  of  Judah  named  with  Libnah  aai 
Ether  in  Josh.  xv.  42  (Heb.  text.  The  Greek 
text  is  corrupt :  B.  'Avw*.  A.  'Atrtyyd).  In  Josh, 
xix.  7  (B.  'Array,  A.  'Ao-du ),  and  1  Ca.  it. 
32  (  B.  AtVdf,  A.  Aurdv),  it  is  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Simeon,  but  in  the  Hebrew  text 
(not  Greek)  in  company  with  Am  and  Rimmon, 
which  (see  Josh.  xv.  33)  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  to  the  south.  In  1  Ch.  vi.  & 
(LXX.  v.  44,  'Affdv)  it  is  given  as  a  priests'  city, 
occupying  the  same  place  as  the  somewhat 
similar  word  Ain  (j'JJ)  does  in  the  list  of  Josh, 
xxi.  16.    [Ain,  2.] 

In  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  Chor-asitan  is  named  with 
Hormah  and  other  cities  of  44  the  South." 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS.2  pp.  128,  8;  240, 5) 
mention  a  village  named  Bethasan  as  15  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  this,  though  agreeing  suf- 
ficiently with  the  position  of  the  place  in  Josh, 
xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough  south  for  the  indica- 
tions of  the  other  passages  ;  and  indeed  Eu>*b. 
and  Jer.  discriminate  Bethasan  from  44  Asm  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon."  It  is  possibly  Deir  d-'M 
on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Gaza.    [G.]  [W.] 

ASHBE'A  (l^N  ;  'E<ro0d ;  [in  domo)  Jnr > 
menti).  A  proper  name,  but  whether  of  a  man 
or  place  is  uncertain  (1  Ch.  iv.  21).  Houbigaot 
would  understand  it  of  the  latter,  and  wcull 
render  44  the  house  of  Ashbea  "  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.) 
by  Beth-Ashbea.    The  whole  clause  is  obscure. 


b  TIN  *nd  Bh-Q.  cedar  and  cypress. 

«  Beading       instead  of  JIN.  44  quia  pj{  nun  oath 
minuaculo,  In  multis  codlcls  Ebraei  editlonibus  < 
quod     Sain  almllllmum  est "  (llierob.  1.  1»1). 
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The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  (ed.  Wi'.kins)  para- 
phrase* it,  "  anil  the  family  of  the  house  of 
manufacture  of  the  tine  linen  for  the  garments 
ti  the  kiogs  ami  priests,  which  was  handed  down 
10  the  house  id"  Lshba."         [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASIl'BEL  (^3C;K;  AsW),  a  son  of  Benjamin 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21  rAcrB^K]  ;  Num.  xxvi.  38  [LXX. 
r.  42,  'Acvfrhp]  ;  1  Ch.  viii.  1  [B.  2a£d,  A. 
AotfijA]).  Respecting  the  sons  of  Benjamin, 
see  Bechui.  [W,  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASHBEXITES  (^TKil ;  B.  6  'Awfaptl, 
.\.  -pi;  Asfihelitae).  The  descendants  of  Ashbel 
the  son  of  Benjamin.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASU'CHEXAZ  033^;  B.  'Ao-xa^f.  A. 
•XtWjfi  Atcenezy,  I  Ch.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  li.  27  (LXX. 
mm.  I7J  BKA.  rois  ' A<rxavai*0lt  CA-  -{*"-])• 
See  Asdkejjaz.  [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

ASH'DOD,  or  AZO'TUS  fine*  ;  perhaps 
tiroaghold;  *Af«Toj,  LXX.  and  N'.  T.),  one  of 
the  tire  confederate  cities  of  the  Philistines, 


situated  about  30  miles  from  the  southern 
froutier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  It  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  plain,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
position  were  improved  by  fortifications  of  great 
strength.  For  this  reason  it  was  probably 
selected  as  one  of  the  scats  of  the  national 
worship  of  Dagon  (1  .Sam.  v.  5).  It  was  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  but  was 
never  subdued  by  the  Israelites:  it  appears  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point  for  con- 
ducting offensive  operations  against  them,  so 
much  so,  that  after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  wall  of  the  town,  he  secured 
himself  against  future  attacks  by  establishing 
forts  on  the  adjacent  hills  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  0) ; 
even  down  to  Xehemiah's  age  it  preserved  its 
distinctiveness  of  race  and  language  (Neb.  xiii. 
23).  But  its  chief  importance  arose  from  its 
position  on  the  high-road  from  Palestine  to 
Egypt,  commanding  the  entrance  to  or  from  the 
latter  country  :  it  was  on  this  account  taken  by 


Tielath-pileser  II.  and  again  by  the  Tartan,  or 
general,  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Sargon,  about  B.C. 
"II,  apparently  to  frustrate  the  league  formed 
frtireen  Hezeklah  and  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  1).  Sargon 
>pose  l  the  king,  Azuri,  aud  set  up  one  of  his 
brothers,  Akhimiti,  in  his  place;  but  the  people 
r-v.dtnd  and  made  Yavan,  or  Jaman,  king,  who, 
iwarerer,  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians 
'  •  Ethiopia.  In  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  and 
i-'irhsddon  mention  is  made  of  two  kings  of 
led,  Mitinti  and  Ahimilki  (Schradcr,  KAT* 
]<\>- 162, 163).  Its  importance  as  well  as  strength 
i>  testified  by  the  protracted  siege  which  it  after- 
wards sustained  under  Psammetichns,  about  B.C. 
WO  (Herod,  ii.  157),  the  effects  of  which  are 
incidentally  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  20). 
That  it  recovered  from  this  blow  appears  from 
its  being  mentioned  as  an  independent  power  in 


alliance  with  the  Arn°ians  aiu*  others  against 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84).  and  was 
separated  from  Judaea  by  Ptolemy,  who  added 
it  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  7, 
§87);  it  lay,  however,  in  ruins  until  it  was  re- 
stored by  Oabinius,  B.C.  55  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5, 
§  3 ;  B.  J.  i.  8.  §  4),  and  was  one  of  the  towns 
assigned  to  Salome  after  Herod's  death  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xrii.  8.  §  1).  The  only  notice  of  Azotus 
in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connexion  with  Philip's  return 
from  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now  an  insig- 
nificant village,  with  no  memorials  of  its  ancient 
importance,  but  is  still  called  Ksdud  (see 
P.  F.  Mem.  ii.  409,  421).  [G.]  [W.] 

ASITDO'DITES,  THE  (DHHC;«n; 
Kc  ■  m« inr-  oi  'A(,wtio»  ;  Azotii),  inhabitants  of 
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Ashdod  (Xch.  iv.  7  [Heb.  r.  1]),  called  Ash- 
iothites  in  Josh.  xiii.  3.       [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASH'DOTH  PIS'GAH  (HSDSn  ni^N. 

from  in  Aram.  44  to  pour  forth  ;"  'AaySue 

tpacryd,  once  tjjv  <J>a<ryc£ ;  radices  vumtis  Phasga, 
Ascdoth  Phasga),  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in 
none  of  the  later  Books)  probably  a  very  ancient 
term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49  ;  Josh.  xii. 
3,  xiii.  20  ;  A.  V.  (Deut.),  44  springs  of  Pisgah ;  " 
(Josh.)  Ashdoth-P.'  In  the.  two  passages  from 
Deuteronomy  the  words  form  part  of  a  formula, 
by  which  apparently  the  mountains  which  enclose 
the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east  side  are  defined.  Thus 
in  iii.  17  we  may  translate,  44  the  4  Arabah  '  also 
(i.e.  the  Jordan  valley)  .  .  .  and  the  4  border,' 
from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto  the  sea  of 
the  4  Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth  hap- 
Pisgah  eastward:  "  and  so  also  in  iv.  40,  though 
lure  our  translators  have  varied  the  formula. 
The  same  intention  is  evident  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  Joshua;  and  iu  x.  40  and  xii.  8 
of  the  same  Book,  Ashdoth  is  used  alone — 44  the 
springs,"  to  denote  one  of  the  main  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  country.  The  only  other  instance 
«>l*  the  use  of  the  word  [*lt?N>]  is  in  the  highly 

poetical  passage,  Num.  xxi.  ibr  which  may  be 
rendered, 41  the  'pouring  forth'  of  the  4  torrents,' 
which  extendeth  to  Shebeth-Ar  "  [K.  V.  44  the 
>lope  of  the  valleys,  that  inclineth  toward  the 
dwelling  of  Ar"].  This  undoubtedly  refers  also 
to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ashdoth  Pisgah 
appears  to  be  the  *Ayun  Musa,  "springs  of 
Moses,"  which  burst  forth  from  the  limestone 
J  ock  in  a  ravine  to  the  north-west  of  Jcbel  AV'ki 
(Xebo).  The  springs  are  numerous  and  differ 
in  level  as  much  as  100  ft.  :  the  highest  has  an 
altitude  of  1690  ft.,  that  of  Xeba  being  -'770  ft. ; 
and  the  water  runs  down  in  a  succession  of 
cascades  20  ft.  to  .'30  ft.  high.  The  valley,  in 
which  the  springs  rise,  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  J.  Xct»i ;  it  is  a  marked  natural 
feature,  visible  from  Av!»y  Musu  in  the  hills 
west  of  Jordan,  and  it  reaches  the  plain  east  of 
the  river  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  All  this  agrees  well  with  the  position 
indicated  for  Ashdoth  Pisgah  in  the  Bible.  The 
ravine  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  vege- 
tation and  abundant  water  are  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  arid  bluffs  around  (Tristram,  Land 
of  Moab,  pp.  335-337 ;  Warren,  Letter  35  in 
PF.FQy.  Stat.  1869  ;  De  Saulcv,  Voyage  en  Torre 
S»inte%  p.  239;  American  (jy.  Stat.  Xo.  III. 
pp.  48,  49).  [G.]  [W.] 

ASHDOTH ITES,  THE  P^RPttn;  B.  6 
'A(wT(iost  A.  -ioj ;  Azotii  [plur.]);  inhabitant 
(or,  collectivelv,  inhabitants)  of  Ashdod  (Josh, 
siii.  3).  [\\\  A.  W.]  [F.] 

A'SHER,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'SER  (*Ti?K ; 
•AaV  T.t  'Atnrbp  in  Ezek.  xlviii.  2,  3  [BA. 
'A<r^p]  ;  Aser),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob,  bv  Zilpah, 
Leah's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The' name  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  44  happy,"  in  this  passage 
lull  of  the  paronomastic  turnswhich  distinguish 
these  very  ancient  records:  "And  Leah  said,  4  In 


•  The  It.  V.  translates  In  every  case,  '•  the  slopes  of 
I'isgnh  "  (sometimes  in  marg.  the  $pring*  of  P.) ;  these 
*lop«i  would  be  the  western  face  of  J.  Xeba,  overlook- 
inp  thi  Jord.in. 


my  happiness  am  I  (**TC>1<3),  for  the  daughters 
will  call  me  happy  *  (»^TB?K),  and  she  called  his 
name  Asher  "  ("VK),  i.e.  "happy  "  (cP.  Baeth- 

gen,  licit  rage  z.  Srtnit.  Religionsgesch.  }>.  161).  A 
similar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (I  Mit. 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  older 
son,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  werv  n«-t 
at  all  connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from 
Asher  no  action  is  recorded  duriu^  the  whole 
course  of  the  sacred  history.  The  name  is  foumi 
in  the  various  lists  of  the  tribes  whicn  occur 
throughout  the  earlier  Books,  as  Gen.  xxiv., 
xlvi.,  Ex.  i.,  Xum.  i.,  ii.,  xiii.,  &c,  and  like  the 
rest  Asher  sent  its  chief'  as  one  of  the  spies  from 
Kadesh-Barnea  (Xum.  xiii.).  During  the  march 
through  the  desert  Ashcr's  place  was  1-etwfn 
Dan  and  Xaphtali  on  the  north  side  of  th- 

I  Tabernacle  (Xum.  ii.  27);  and  after  the  eon- 
quest  he  took  up  his  allotted  t>osition  without 
any  special  mention. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Ashtr 
are,  like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of 
the  northern  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  th. 
principle  on  which  these  ancient  bouudari<» 
were  drawn  and  recorded,  and  partly  from  th* 
absence  of  identification  of  the  majoritv  of  th* 
places  named.  The  general  position  of  the  tril* 
was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Carmel  north  wards 
with  Manasseh  on  the  south,  Zebulun  an<i 
Issachar  on  the  south-east,  and  Xnphtali  on  th* 
north-east  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22).  The  bound- 
aries and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24-31. 
xvii.  10,  11,  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that  !>>r 
( Taniura)  must  have  been  within  the  limits  t! 
the  tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boundarv 
was  probably  the  Xahr  ez-Zaka,  Cn*x>dtU>n. 
which  is  specified  by  Pliny  the  Elder  as  being  th»- 
southern  boundary  of  Phoenicia,  and  which  is 
possibly  the  44  tine's  Syriae  et  Palest  inae  "  of  th* 
Jerusalem  Itinerary.  From  the  KaAr  e~-Zfh.'- 
the  boundary  passed  over  the  ridge  of  Carmel. 
and  crossed  the  Kishon  at  the  gorge  west  of  Tcil 
Kcimun,  Jokneam,  so  as  to  include  the  lower 
Kishon  valley  and  the  Plain  of  Acre,  which 
seem  to  be  the  localities  alluded  to  by  Josephus 
(.in*,  v.  1,  §  22).  Thence  it  passed  west  of  Heit- 
Lafun,  Bethlehem,  and  east  of  Kabul,  Cabui. 
and  running  northwards  reached  Zidon  by  Kanaii 
(a  name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  inland 
from  Saida),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down 
by  Tyre  to  Achzib  (Ecdippa,  now  e:-Zih").  TV 
alternative  view'of  the  south  boundary  of  Ashf  r 
is  that  it  was  the  Nafir  X"amein  (Belus),  immedi- 
ately south  of  Acre,  which  has  been  identified 
by  some  authorities  with  StimoRb  Lihxatit. 
one  of  the  points  on  the  boundnrv,  the  next 
being  Beth  Dagon,  which  is  placed  at  Kh.  IS  auk, 
south-east  of  Acre.    It  may  perhaps  be  infern-d. 

[  from  the  intimate  connexion  of  Asher  witl. 
Phoenicia,  and  the  apparent  absorption  of  th. 
tribe  by  the  Phoenicians,  that  the  boundaries 


•  Bethlehem  (Deit-lMhm)  Is  ten  miles  inland  froci 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Haifa  (Rob.  p.  113>  ;  «nd  as  it 
was  in  Zebulun,  it  fixes  the  distance  of  Asber's  boundary 
as  lew  than  that  from  the  sea. 

*>  Shlhor,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Nile,  the  lionrw?  of 
th<*  crocodile,  may  perhaps  have  been  applied  to  the  .VuA  «• 
ct-Zerka. 
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vrtrt  conterminous,  and  that  the  territorv  as- 
*i^ned  to  Asher  extended  to  the  Nahr  el-Ktbir 
(□eutherus),  the  northern  limit  of  the  Promised 
Land  in  its  widest  sense. 


kUp  at  tba  TrLbc  of  A*)itr. 


This  lerritorv  contained  some  of  the  richest 
w'l  ta  all  Palestine  (Stanley,  p.  265  ;  Kenrick, 
Phon.  p.  35),  and  in  its  productiveness  it  well 
folfilled  the  promise  involved  in  the  name 
*  Asher,"  .md  in  the  blessings  which  had  been 
pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob  and  by  Moses. 
Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was  to  "  dip  his 
fort,"  the  "  bread"  which  was  to  be  44  fat,"  and 
the  u  royal  dainties  "  in  which  he  was  to  in- 
dulge ;*  and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures  of 
the  Phoenicians  (Kenrick,  p.  38)  were  the  44  iron 
*»d  brass"  for  his  "shoes."  The  Phoenician 
Mtlements  were  even  at  that  early  period  in 
fall  vigour  ;*  3nd  it  is  not  surprising  that  Asher 
▼usoon  contented  to  partake  of  their  luxuries 
aai  to  l'  dwell  among  them,"  without  attempt- 
is;  the  conquest  and  extermination  enjoined  in 
ngart  to  all  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  31,32). 
Accordingly  he  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
r-f  Accho,  nor  Dor,*  nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor 
Arhdb,  nor  Helbah,  nor  Aphik,  nor  Rehob 
< Judsj.  i.  31),  and  the  natural  consequence  of 


•  For  the  crop*,  see  Rob.  Ul.  102 :  for  the  oil,  Ken- 
rJ*.  p.  31 ;  Reland,  p.  £17. 

i  Zidon  Tu  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Rab- 
=  *  the  Great,"  Jf*»b.  xlx.  28. 

♦  Added  by  the  LXX.   Cp.  Josh.  xvll.  U. 
BIBLE  IMCT. — VOL.  I. 


this  inert  acquiescence  is  immediately  visible. 
While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  "jeoparded  their 
lives  unto  the  death  "  in  the  struggle  against 
Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget  the  peril  of 
his  fellows  and  stay  in  the  creeks  and  harbours 
of  his  new  allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the 
numbering  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more 
numerous  than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or 
Benjamin  (Num.  i.  32-41) ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  David,  so  insignificant  had  the  tribe  become, 
that  its  name  is  altogether  omitted  from  the 
list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  16-22); 
and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonishment  that  it 
is  related  thnt  44  divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseh 
and  Zebulun  "  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Pass- 
over of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  xxx.  11).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe 
west  of  the  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or 
judge  to  the  nation/  4-  One  name  alone  shines 
out  of  the  general  obscurity — the  aged  widow, 
'  Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of 
Aser,'  who  in  the  very  close  of  the  history 
departed  not  from  the  Temple,  but  4  served  God 
with  fastings  and  pravers  night  and  day ' " 
(Stanley,  265).  [G.]  [W.] 

ASHER  (XW ;  Vat.  AijAovdfl,  A.  M  'Ao-^o 
Max&£0  5  Aser).  A  town  named,  only  in  Josh, 
xvii.  7,  as  a  point  on  the  boundary  of  Manas- 
seh. If,  as  there  seems  reason  to  suppose,  the 
boundary  described  here  be  that  between  Manas- 
seh and  Ephraim,  then  Asher  must  have  been 
situate  between  Michmethah,  not  far  from 
Shechem,  and  Taanath  Shiloh;  cp.  Josh.  xvii. 
7  with  xvi.  6-8.  Reland  takes  it,  in  connexion 
with  the  following  word,  to  be  a  double  name, 
Asher  ham  Michmethah  {Pal.  p.  596),  and  this  is 
the  view  taken  by  Schwarz  (p.  147)  [Mich- 
methah]. Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the 
road  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis,  15  miles 
from  the  former,  a  position  which  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Aser  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  and 
of  the  modern  Teidsir,  but  this  is  too  far  north 
for  a  common  point  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  "[G.]  [W.] 

ASHE'RAH  (AX*).  In  the  0.  T.  espe- 
cially, if  not  exclusively,  the  term  expresses  a 
symbol  which  was  venerated.  The  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  LXX.  (SA<ro»)  and  Vulgate  (incus), 
renders  the  word  44  grove,"  perhaps  from  a 
mistaken  apprehension  of  Deut.  xvi.  21.  The 
R.  V.  has  rectified  this.  Asherah  had  her 
44  houses "  (2  K.  xxiii.  7,  D*F13 ;  A.  V.  and 

R.  V.  "hangings"),  her  image  (1  K.  xv.  13; 
2  K.  xxi.  7  ;  2  Ch.  xv.  16),  her  vessels  for  service 
(2  K.  xxiii.  4),  and  her  44  prophets  "  (1  K.  xviii. 
19).  She  was  the  goddess  of  fertility  (Sayce), 
the  happy  and  happy-making  one  (MV.n,  who 
connects  it  with  the  Assyrian  aiirat,  and  Bau- 
disein :  a  sense  not  accepted  "by  Schlottmann). 
Asherah  as  a  symbol  or  image  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  (e.g. 
Ex.  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5;  Judg.  vi.  25;  IK. 
xiv.  15,  23 ;  2  K.  xiii.  6  ;  Is.  xvii.  8;  Jer.  xvii.  2  ; 
Mic.  v.  13);  it  is  coupled  with  T\\2*XQ  and 
D*3Dn ;  it  is  set  up,  pulled  down,  and  burnt. 

'  This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Pju1  resided  at  Giscala,  or  Gush 
Cbaleb,  i.e.  tbe  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg.  1.  31).  See 
Reland,  p.  813. 
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The  image  was  usually  made  of  wood  (Deut.  xvi. 
12 1  ;  Judg.  vi.  23-30 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  6),  ami  was 
probably  connected  with  the  sacred  symbolical 
tree,  the  representation  of  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Assyrian  sculptures  (see  Dabyhniin 
liccord,  ii.  138  sq.,  iii.  7  sq.,  iv.  64  sq.). 

The  worship  of  the  Aiheruh  attracted  rebellious 
Israel  from  the  times  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Judg.  iii.  5,  vi.  25,  &c);  it  was  advocated  in 
Judah  by  Maaciih,  mother  of  Abijain  the  grand- 
son of  Solomon  (1  K.  xv.  13).  It  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  probably  during  the  reigns 
of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  and  Ahaz,  and  certainly 
during  that  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3,  7).  In 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Jeroboam  introduced 
her  worship  (1  K.  xiv.  15),  and  it  especially 
flourished  under  Jezebel  and  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  33, 
xviii.  19  ;  2  K.  xxi.  3).  If  occasionally  put  down, 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  or 
effectually  abolished  in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii. 
16).  The  cultus  was  held  on  high  hills  and 
under  green  trees  (2  K.  xvii.  10;  Jer.  xvii.  2); 
and,  if  resembling  that  of  other  Phoenician  and 
Syrian  goddesses,  must  have  been  lustful  and 
licentious ;  but  on  this  point  positive  information 
is  wanting.  Baudissin  and  Sayce  unite  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  Asherah  from  Astarte.  Schlott- 
mann  and  MV.11  take  the  two  words  to  be  but 
variant  forms  used  to  describe  one  and  the 
same  Canaanitish  goddess.  See  Baudissin  in  Her- 
zog,  HE?  " Astarte  u.  Aschera ;  "  Schlottmann  in 
Riehm,  H WB.  do.;  Sayce,  s.  v.  Ashtokkth.  [F.] 

[It  is  held  by  some  that  the  Asherah  was  not 
the  name  of  a  divinity  but  only  a  pole,  which 
symbolized  the  sacred  tree.  See  Wellhausen, 
/list.  p.  235;  Stade,  Gesch.  d.  V.  I.  pp.  184, 
460  sq. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Rel.  of  the  Semites,  i. 
171  sq.:  on  the  other  hand,  see  Chcvne,  Isaiah* 
ii.  303;  Schrader,  ZA.  iii.  363  sq.  the  terms  in 
which  the  Asherah  is  alluded  to  in  the  0. T.  lend 
support  to  the  former  view.  The  identification 
of  Asherah  with  Ashtoreth  rests  upon  insufficient 
grounds.  It  is  possible  that  the  Asherah  may 
have  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Ashtoreth ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  emblems  referred  to 
by  Renan,  Hist,  du  peuple  <T  Israel,  i.  230,  notes 
1  and  2,  were  connected  with  either  one  or 
the  other.  The  term  mCN  has  been  found 
(hitherto)  twice  in  Phoenician,  though  with 
uncertain  signification :  see  ZDMQ.  1881,  p.  424 
sq.  (Citiura);  Ganneau,  Rev.  cTArchevl.  pp.  81, 
83  (Ma'sib,  near  Tyre).-S.  R.  D.] 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
oflerings  were  gathered  into  a  cavitv  in  its 
surface  on  a  heap  called  the  apple  (niBD),  from 
its  round  shape  (Cramer,  de  Ara  exterior?),  said 
to  have  sometimes  amounted  to  300  cors ;  but 
this  Maimonides  and  others  say  is  spoken  hyper- 
bolici.  On  the  days  of  the  three  solemn  Festivals 
the  ashes  were  not  removed  ;  but  the  accumula- 
tion was  taken  away  afterwards  in  the  morning, 
the  priests  casting  lots  for  the  office  (Mishna 
Temid.  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).  [To  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem are  several  mounds  of  ashes.  These  have 
been  thought  to  represent  the  accumulated 
matter,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
are  the  ashes  of  the  soap  manufactories  formerly 
in  Jerusalem. — I).  Ii.  Amer.  ed.]  The  ashes  of 
a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial 
efficacy  of  purifying  the  unclcau  (Heb.  ix.  13), 


'  but  of  polluting  the  clean  [Sacrifice].  Ashei 
about  the  persons,  especially  on  the  head,  were 
used  as  a  sign  of  sorrow  [Mourning];  andtht 
sitting  upon  ashes  (Job  ii.  8)  also  express*] 

j  grief.    The  use  made  of  "  ashes  of  the  furnace  " 

!  by  Moses  in  the  sixth  plague  (Ex.  ix.  8  sq.)  u 
remarkable,  whether  merely  symbolical,  or  is 
a  material  means ;  especially  as  the  word  for 

i  u  ashes  "  here  is  ITS,  wholly  different  from  the 

usual  *1D$,  and  unice  leetum  here.  Although 
referred  by  Gesen.  to  Heb.  rHB,  Mto  blow,"  it 
may  yet  possibly  be  wholly  distinct  and  Egyp- 
tian, and  the  act  itself  be  borrowed  from 
Egyptian  ritual.  The  various  figurative  sssom- 
tions  of  the  word  arc  exemplified  in  Gen.  xvix 
27  ;  Job  xxx.  19;  Is.  xliv.  20;  Mai.  it.  3.  Tat 
pouring  away  the  ashes  in  1  K.  xiii.  3  appears 
to  express  the  desecration  of  the  altar:  ml 
here  note  that  the  word  used,  as  also  in  Lev.  i. 
16,  vi.  10  (Heb.),  is  not  the  usual  I^K,  but  flT! 
j  (rendered  wiotijj  by  LXX.),  which  seemi  to 
I  express  specially  the  ashes  of  animals  eifcred 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  hu  s 
kindred  verb,  "to  remove  ashes,"  Ll 

xxvii.  3 ;  Num.  iv.  13.»  [H.  H.] 

ASHI'MA  (Ntp*t?K  ;  'Ao-yuM ;  Asima),i  &i 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  Hatnath.  TV 
worship  was  introduced  into  Samaria  br  th* 
Humathite  colonists  whom  Sargon  settled  in  the 
land  (2  K.  xvii.  30).  The  name  occurs  only  in 
this  single  instance.  According  to  the  Ta'- 
mudists,  the  deity  was  represented  by  tip 
figure  of  a  hairless  goat ;  but  this  statement  i> 
1  founded  on  a  false  etymology.  Hamaih  wx> 
j  once  occupied  by  the  Hittites,  and  it  is  therefor*? 
possible  that  Ashima  is  of  Hittite  origin.  MeliK 
in  his  Apology  (Spicileg.  Solesmcnse,  ii.  p,  xliv.). 
states  that  Simi,  the  daughter  of  the  supiwc- 
god  Adad  or  Hadad  at  Hierapolis,  put  an  enl 
to  the  attacks  of  a  demon  bv  filling  the  pit  in 
which  he  lived  with  water.    *        [A.  H.  $.] 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS- 

CALON  Cjfcpffe;  once   "the  Eshksloaiu," 

VtyefyHi  TLcrmtW;  Sasd. 

[  the  change  from  Aleph  to  Ain] ;  Asoalo*),  on* 01 
the  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philutux* 
(Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  lesi  ofto 
mentioned,  and,  apparently,  less  known  to  th: 
Jews  than  the  other  four.  This,  doubtl***. 
arose  from  its  remote  situation,  aloue  of  all ts' 
Philistine  towns,  on  the  extreme  edije  of  tii> 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (Jer.  xlviu  "\ 
also  well  down  to  the  south.  Gaza,  uid<*i 
was  still  further  south,  but  then  it  was  «a  th? 
main  road  from  Egypt  to  the  centre  and  ncrtf- 
of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  lay  considerate  I" 
the  left.  The  site,  which  retains  its  ancHtt 
name,  fully  bears  out  the  above  inference:  l't! 
some  indications  of  the  fact  mav  be  traced,  e^" 
in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashke'lon  which  ocrt.: 
in  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  name  is  omitted  fhn 
the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine  town* 
falling  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  comp.  Jos.  -W- 


•  Id  1  K.  xx.  3$,  41,  the  word  "  bmtori  i-" 

tnrban."  Is  in  A.  V.  wrongly  rendered  "  ashes,"  tj 
confusion  with  The  error  is  rectified  In  E.  V. 
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t.  1,  §  22,  where  it  U  specified),  although 
Lkron,  AshdoJ,  and  Gaza  are  all  name*!.  Samson 
•  eat  down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon,  when  he 
>!ew  the  thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  as  if  to 
a  remote  place  whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely 
to  be  heard  of ;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  is  in  the  formulistic  passage?, 
Jcah.  xiii.  3  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual 
notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28, 1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xii.  33. 
The  other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distinguished 
by  some  special  occurrence  or  fact  connected 
with  it ;  but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Samson, 
Ashkelon  is  to  us  no  more  than  a  name.  In 
the  poetical  books  it  occurs  2  Sara.  i.  20  ;  Jer. 
iit.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7  ;  Amos  i.  8  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7 ; 
Zech.  ix.  5. 

Iskaluna,  Ascalon,  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  and  the  names  of  four  of  its  kings, 
Sidka,  Sarludari,  Rukibti,  and  Mitinti,  appear 
in  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon 
(Schrader,' KAT*  pp.  160,  166).  It  twice  sub- 
mitted to  Jonathau  (1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi.  60),  and 
w*»  adorned  with  baths,  fountains,  and  public 
buildings  by  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  t IX  who 
is  said  to  hare  been  born  there  (Win.  B.  L.  481, 
Amu.  5).  Augustus  presented  the  royal  palace 
at  Ashkelon  to  Salome  {B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3),  but  the 
town  was  afterwards  burned  by  the  Jews  {B.  J. 
i  13,  §  1).  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
Aihkelon  was  twice  attacked  by  the  Jews,  who 
oa  each  occasion  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
Roman  garrison  (B.  J.  iii.  2,  §  1). 

In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to 
considerable  importance.  Near  the  town — 
thoogh  all  traces  of  them  have  now  vanished — 
were  the  temple  and  sacred  lake '  of  Derceto, 
the  Syrian  Venus  ;  and  it  shared  with  Gaza  an 
iafamous  reputation  for  the  steadfastness  of  its 
heathenism  and  for  the  cruelties  there  practised 
on  Christian*  by  Julian  (Reland,  pp.  588,  590). 
u  The  soil  around  the  town  was  remarkable  for 
its  fertility ;  the  wine  of  Ascalon  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  Al-hcnna  plant  flourished  better 
than  in  any  other  place  except  Canopus  *  (Ken- 
rick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  cy- 
presses, for  fig*,  olives,  apples,  and  pomegran- 
ates, and  for  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to 
»  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  (Kenrick,  p.  28; 
tdrisi  and  Ibn  Batuta  in  Ritter,  Palust.  p.  88). 
Its  name  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  "  Eschalot  "  or 
"Shallot,"  a  kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there, 
aad  for  which  this  place  was  widely  known 
(q>.  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  29,  npofifiouy  i>  iyadbs 
Ivrlr  ^  X'*fxx  rwv  ' A.<TKa\onrr&v).  "  The  sacred 
dores  of  Venus  still  fill  with  their  cooings  the 
luxuriant  gardens  which  grow  in  the  sandy  hol- 
l"w  within  the  ruined  walls  "  (Stanley,  p.  257). 
AteaJon  played  a  memorable  part  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Crusades.  "In  it  was  en- 
trenched the  hero  of  the  last  gleam  of  history 
which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the  plains  of 
PhilMia.  and  within  the  walls  and  towers  now 
landing  Richard  held  his  court  "  (Stanley,  ih.). 
Br  the  Mahomedan  geographers  it  was  railed 
"the  bride  of  Syria "(Schultcna,  Index  Gct-jr.). 
Io  it,  according  to  Ibn  Batuta,  was  at  one  time 
^T-osited  the  bead  of  the  celebrated  Hussein, 
«*  of  All. 


name  Sl-Jurah,  "tho  hollow,"  applied 
t-  the  Tillage  outside  Ashkelon,  may  preserve  «  tradition 


The  town,  now  called  'Ashilan,  is  situated  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  now  in 
ruins,  and  partially  covered  by  drifting  sand  ;  it 
is  semicircular  in  form,  and  the  diameter,  or 
sea-front,  is  g  mile  long ;  the  total  circumfer- 
ence is  lj  miles.  There  is  no  harbour,  but  on 
the  coast  are  rocky  precipices  from  20  to  70 
feet  high.  To  the  south  is  a  jetty,  constructed 
with  the  shafts  of  granite  columns,'  whence  steps 
lead  up  the  side  of  the  precipice  to  the  sea-gate 
{P.  F.  Mem.  iii.  237-247  ;  see  also  Guerin,  Julie, 
ii.  135-171,  and  Thomson,  L.and  B.  ii.  328). 

There  would  appear  to  have  once  been  a 
harbour  or  Maiumas  of  Ashkelon  distinct  from 
the  city  itself,  as  a  synodical  letter,  signed  by  the 
bishop  of  each  place,  is  inserted  in  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  and  a  Majuma  Asca- 
lonis  is  mentioned  by  Ant.  Mart.  {Itin.  33).  Ben. 
of  Tudela  {Early  Trav.  pp.  87,  88)  specifies  two 
Ashkelona,  but  in  one  case  he  probably  refers  to 
Kh.  lAskalSn  between  *Ain  Shems,  Bethshemesh, 
and  licit  Jibrin,  Elcutheropolis.  The  position  of 
the  Maiumas  is  unknown  ;  if  it  were  situated 
near  the  town,  it  must  have  been  destroyed  or 
covered  by  drifting  sand. 

In  the  time  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remark- 
able shape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which 
were  believed  to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Comp.  the  "puteus  pacis  in  modum  theatri 
foetus  "  of  Ant.  Mart.  {Itin.  33)  •  the  Btr  Ibra- 
him al-KhahU  of  Ben.  of  Tudela  {Early  Trav. 
p.  88)  and  the  Btr  Ibrahim  el-Haurani  of  Guerin 
{Jud€e,  ii.  145).  In  connexion  with  this  tradi- 
tion may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  the 
Samaritan  Version  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and  xxvi.  1, 

Askelon  flApDP)  U  put  for  the  "Gerar"  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  [G.]  [W.] 

ASH'KENAZ  (MSB*;  'A^orcaC;  Ascenez), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  x.  3) ;  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or  tribes 
belonging  to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of  the 
human  race,  and  springing  immediately  from 
that  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  GoMERor 
Cimmerians.  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  makes  Ashkenaz 
follow,  in  geographical  order,  Ararat  and  Minni, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  district  lay 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  between  the 
Minni  and  the  Medes.  This  is  precisely  the 
position  assigned  by  Sargon  in  his  inscriptions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Asguza,  which  seems  merely 
another  form  of  Ashkenaz.  In  rabbinical 
phraseology  the  Jews  of  Germany  are  termed 
Ashkenazim.  [A.  H.  S.] 

ASH'NAH  (fWN,  Ges.  the  strong,  firm), 
the  name  of  two  cities  of  Judah,  both  in  the  She- 
felah  or  lowland  :  (1)  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Eshtaol  and  Zoreah ;  now  probably  Kh. 
Hasan  N.N.W.  of  Surah,  Zorah,  and  the  Bethasan 
of  the  Oiwmasticon  {OS.7  p.  128,  9  ;  Josh.  xv.  33; 
B.  'Aaff&\  A.  'Affyd]  Ascw);  and  (2)  in  the  same 
croup  with  Jiphthah  and  Nezib(Josh.  xv.  43  ;  B 


Croup 


A.  'Aatvvd ;  Esna).  The  name  has  not 
been  recovered,  but  it  was  probably  near  Beit 
Suuh,  Xezib,  5 £  miles  east  of  Beit  Jibrin. 
Eusebius  names  another  place,  'Atrvd,  but  with 
no  indication  of  position.  [G.]  [W.] 

ASH'PENAZ  (UBZW,  of  uncertain  origin; 

perhaps  akin  in  form' to  the  Ashkenaz  of  Gen. 
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x.  3,  the  primary  form  of  which  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  monuments  [see  Asukenaz]  ; 
LXX.  'AfiittrHpi;  'AffpavdC  Theodot. ;  Asphaz, 
Abie-.er,  Syr.),  the  master  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan.  i.  3).  Some  connect  the  first 
part  of  the  word  with  the  Sanscrit  acpa,  a  horse, 
and  identify  the  name  with  the  Persian  official 
Aspacaua ;  'Atnradlvns  being  the  Greek  equivalent 
(Herod,  iii.  70).  A  Babylonian  etymology  is  more 
probable  ;  and  in  default  of  a  better,  Lenormaut's 
conjecture  deserves  mention  {La  Divination, 
p  182).  The  LXX.  'Afiittrtpi,  if  possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  Aba(i)-Istar,  the  astronomer  of  the 
goddess  Istar,  indicated  to  Lenormant  by  the 
final  p  that  Ashpenaz  is  a  shortened  form  of 
Ashpenazar.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  transcript  of 
the  Babylonian  name,  Assa-ibni-zir.  [F.] 

ASHRI'EL  B.  'A^p^X,  A. 

'Effpifa  ;  Esriel).  Properly  ASRIEL,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (1  Ch.  vii.  14).       [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASHTAROTH,  and  (once)  AS'TAROTH 
(mirK^U ;  'A<rrapw6\  Astaroth :  in  Josh.  xiii. 
31,  a!  'Aaeapwp. ;  in  1  Ch.  vi.  71  [LXX.  t\  56], 
'AaypwB  ;  A'.  'PafiwB),  a  city  on  the  E.  of  Jor- 
dan, in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  probably 
a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Ashtoreth. 
[In  Judg.  x.  G  al.  Ashtaroth  is  the  plural  form 
of  Ashtoreth.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as 
a  description  or  definition  of  Og, — who  "  dwelt 
in  Astaroth  in  Edrei  "  (Deut.  i.  4),  44  at  Ashtaroth 
and  at  Edrei  "  (Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  or  "who 
was  at  Ashtaroth  "  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  pos- 
session of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii. 
31),  and  was  given  with  its  suburbs  or  sur- 
rounding pasture-lands  (CH3D)  to  the  Ger- 
shonites  (1  Ch.  vi.  71  [56]),  the  other  Levitical 
city  in  this  tribe  being  Golan.  In  the  list  in 
Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as  Beeshterah 
(quasi  'V  1T3  =  "  house  of  Astarte  :  "  RelanJ, 

p.  621 ;  Ges.  Thes.  pp.  175  a,  196  uu,  1083,  and 
MV.n).  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Ashta- 
roth. It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  such 
as  those  in  Chronicles,  or  of  Jeremiah,  in  which 
so  many  of  the  trans-Jordanic  places  are  enume- 
rated. Eusebius  (OS.*  p.  235, 35)  places  it  6  miles 
from  Adraa,  a  place  15  miles  from  Bostra ;  Je- 
rome {OS*  p.  122,  31),  6  miles  from  Adar,  which 
was  25  from  Bostra.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  further 
{OS*  pp.  120,  5 ;  209,  61)  speak  of  two  Kwfial, 
or  castella,  which  lay  9  milea  apart,  44  inter  Ad- 
aram  et  Abilara  civitates."  These  two  sites 
have  been  recovered  in  Tell  iAshtera!i  and  Tell 
'Asherah,  7  miles  apart,  to  the  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  The  former,  which  appears  to  be  Ash- 
taroth, is  described  by  Capt.  Newbold  (R.  G.  S. 
Journal,  1846)  as  a  large  mound  partly  natural, 
partly  artificial,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  about  7J  miles  S.S.W.  of  Xawa.  The 
mound  is  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  and  at  its 
base  are  ancient  foundations  of  massive  stones 
and  copious  springs  of  water.  See  also  Merrill 
{East  of  Jordan,  p.  329).  Uzzia  the  Ashtera- 
thite  is  named  in  I  Ch.  xi.  44.        [G.]  [W7j 

ASHTE'RATHITE  OrnFIBtoPI ;  B.  6  'Atr- 

rapueti  [A.  -0f],  K.  e«rrapa6tl ;  Astarothites). 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ashtaroth  (1  Ch.  xi. 
44)  beyond  Jordan.  Uzzia  the  Ashterathite 
was  one  of  David's  guard.      [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 


ASHTEROTH  -  KARNA'IM  (nhflW 

D'np  =  "  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks'; " 
"  :"  »~  ^ 

Sam.  Vers.   'p-JWBP  J    Saad.   ^;,jUlJ-aJ\  i 

A.  'AarapaiB  Kapvdiv,  E.  ku  Nd>  [?  Kaatiw} ; 
Astaroth  Carnaim),  a  place  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, the  abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time 
of  the  incursion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
while  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  still  standing 
in  their  oasis.  The  name  reappears  but  once,  and 
that  in  the  later  history  of  the  Jews  as  Carnaim, 
or  Camion  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  43,  44;  2  Mace  xiL 
21,  26;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §4),  44  a  strong  and 
great  city,"  44  hard  to  besiege,"  with  44  a  temple 
(to  riiitvos)  of  Atargatis  "  (to  ' At apyarrtior), 
but  with  no  indication  of  its  locality,  beyond  it* 
being  in  44  the  land  of  Galaad,"  and  not  far  from 
a  stream. 

It  has  been  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  preceding  [Ashtarotu],  but  the  few 
facts  that  can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such 
an  identification.   1.  The  affix  "'Karnaim,"  which 
certainly  indicates  some  distinction,*  and  which 
in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above, 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  name. 
2.  The  fact  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {OS.1 
pp.  142,  17  ;  269,  97),  though  not  very  clear  on 
the  point,  yet  certainly  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween Ashtaroth  and  A. -Carnaim,  describing  the 
latter  as  a  Koifiyj  p.tyiar^  t^j  'ApafHas,  vicus 
grandis  in  angulo  Batanueae.     3.  Some  wcijh*. 
is  due  to   the    renderings  of  the  Samaritan 
Version  and  of  the  Arabic  Ver>ion  of  Saaduh. 
which    give   Ashtaroth   as  in    the   text,  but 
A.-Karnaim  bv  entirely  ditTerent  names  (*ee 
above).    The  first  of  these,  A phin ith,  is  identified 
by  Porter  {H<i>k.  p.  501)  with  'Aphinek  on  th«* 
S.W.  declivity  of  Jcld  Hanrdn,  about  e:;hr 
miles  from  Bostra;  the  second,  rs-Suntmtin,  can 
hardly  be  other  than  the  still  imj>ortant  plice 
which  continues  to  bear  precisely  the  sciniv 
name,  on  the  Haj  route,  about  twenty-five  mile* 
south  of  Damascus,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  LejaS. 
(Burckh.  p.  55  ;  Ritter,  Syria,  p.  812).  Perhaps  it 
is  some  confirmation  of  this  view  that  while  tb< 
name  Karnaim  refers  to  some  double  character 
in  the  deity  there  worshipped,  es-Sun<nr,cin  is  al*o 
dual,  meauing  44  the  two  idols."  A.-Karnaim 
has  been  identified  by  Oliphant  {Land  of  Giita  i. 
pp.  87-95)  with  tAs'herah,  a  village  crowning  a 
Tell  about  seventy  feet  high  on  the  south  side  < A 
the  main  branch  of  the  Yarmuk.  There  are  ber*:- 
remains  of  an  ancient  city,  so  strongly  fortifi*  1 
in  the  rear  by  three  walls  as  to  be  almost  im- 
pregnable (see   also   Schumacher,  Across  thr 
Jordan,  p.  203).  This  agrees  with  the  indications 
in  1  Mace,  v.,  where  Judas,  after  taking  Bosor. 
is  said  to   have  44  encamped  against  Rap'aon 
beyond  the  brook  "  (r.  37),  and  to  have  recrossed 
(rr.  42,  43)  the  44  brook,"  which  was  probably 
the  main  branch  of  the  Yarmuk,  to  attack  Kar- 
naim.   Compare  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  8,  §  4). 
Leake  {Pref.  to  Jiurckh.  p.  12)  identifies  it  with 
el-Mezarcib,  not  far  from  Tell  'AsfsraA  ;  Robin*  >n 


•  This  was  held  by  tbn  Jews  at  the  due  of  tbc  Tui- 
mad  to  refer  to  lu  situation  between  two  blgb-r«*k  •<» 
hills  (see  Sukkah,  fob  2),  though  it  more  prober 
alludes  to  the  worship  of  the  horned  goddw*  tV 
i  "mooned  Ashtaroth."  or  perhaps  to  the  two  bbji 
I  mounds  on  which  the  Asatarolba  were  built. 
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(Arabic  Lists,  2)  with  el-Kttnuin  in  the  Belha, 
cut  of  ea-Salt.  [G.]  [W.] 

ASHTCRETH  (J1WP;  'Ao-rcipTTj;  ^4s- 
farfc)  was  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the 
Caounites  or  Phoenicians,  as  Baal  was  the. 
principal  male  divinity.  She  was,  in  fact,  the 
doable  or  reflection  of  the  Sun-god  Baal :  just 
i«.  the  wife  exists  by  the  side  of  the  husband  or 
th«  woman  by  the  side  of  the  man,  Ashtoreth 
txisted  by  the  side  of  Baal.  Hence,  as  there 
vere  Baalim,  there  were  also  Ashtaroth  or 
"Ashtoreths,"  representing  the  various  forms 
coder  which  the  goddess  was  worshipped  in 
liicrent  localities  (Judg.  x.  6  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4, 
rii  10,  \t.).  At  Carthage  she  had  the  special 
imt  of  '*  the  face  of  Baal,"  according  to  the 
most  probable  interpretation. 

Ia  Ajhtoreth,  accordingly,  we  have  to  see  the 
personification  of  the  frinale  principle  of  j>ro- 
loctireness  in  nature.  But  as  the  male  princi- 
pit  of  productiveness  had  its  visible  seat  in  the 
ca,  to  the  female  principle  was  identified  with 
it  moon.    Ashtoreth,  or  44  Astartc  with  the 


the  planet  Venus.  The  female  divinity,  how- 
ever, occupied  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
Canaanitish  theology,  and  in  Canaan  accordingly 
Ashtoreth  lost  her  individual  character  and 
became  the  mere  reflection  of  the  Sun-god. 


AAtomh  or  the  Voon  GaMeat, 
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rwcent  horns,"  was  therefore  the  goddess  of 
'aemcon — the  pale  reflection  of  the  sun — quite 

i  much  as  she  was  the  goddess  of  productive 
;ower.  So  we  find  Lucian  (de  Syr.  Dca,  4)  say- 

ig:  'h<rripm\v  V  4yw  toniot  1tXr\vainv  t^utvai, 
Herodian  (v.  6,  10)  asserts  that  Ovpavlav 

■y.y,K<%  'Acrpodpxvv  hvofii^ovat,  <rt\i)vr)v  tlvtu 

iWrti.  As  the  moon-goddess,  Ashtoreth  was 

mbolised  by  the  cow,  since  the  lunar  crescent 
i3 1  southern  country  lies  on  its  back,  and  thus 

*emble»  the  horns  of  a  cow  (cp.  the  name 
Ashteroth-Karnaini  [A.V.  nnd  R.V.],  "Ashtoreth 

i  the  two  horns,"  Gen.  xiv.  5). 

TV  name  and  conception  of  Ashtoreth  were 
d  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  Semites 
from  the  old  Accadian  population  of  Chaldaea,  and 
'•ar.N  in  Assyrian  under  the  form  of  Istar. 
Hie  Accadian  language  possessed  no  genders ; 
iad  Istar  accordingly,  though  denoting  a  female 
Mr.  hu  no  feminine  suffix  in  Assyrian.  This 
ed  by  the  Canaanites,  ami^ni;  whom  Istar 

•  :  Ashtor-eth.  On  th"  Moahite  Stone, 
■•wever,  Ashtar  is  used  and  identified  with  the 
■tit  divinity  Chemosh,  women  and  maidens 
«hf  said  to  have  been  "devoted  to  Ashtar- 
;  h."  In  the  Himyaritk  inscriptions  of 
Sittherrj  Arabia,  also,  we  find  'Attar;  and  an 
Assyrian  tablet  states  that  Istar  was  andro- 
lyaoru, 

■  \g  the  Accadian*  and  Assyrian?,  Istar 
*»a  the  virgin  goddess  of  love  and  war,  and  in 
the  astro- theological  system  was  identified  with 


Assyrian  Aibtorrth.  (L»janl.) 

The  result  of  this  was  her  identification  with 
the  moon,  which  was  a  male  deity  among  the 
Assyrians.  It  was  only  in  certain  districts  that 
she  preserved  her  attributes  as  goddess  of  love 
and  war.  Thus  she  seems  to  have  presided  over 
war  among  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxii.  10),  and 
she  was  still  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  love  at 
Ashkelon,  where  she  was  called  DerketO  or 
Semiramis,  and  at  Paphos,  where  she  was  adored 
under  the  form  of  a  conical  meteoric  stone. 
Hommel  has  shown  that  not  only  the  person, 
but  also  the  name  of  the  Greek  Aphrodite  was 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  Ashtoreth,  who 
was  known  in  later  times  among  the  Greeks  as 
"  the  Heavenly  "  (Otyxudo). 

In  Phoenicia  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth  was 
necessarily  as  wide-spread  as  that  of  Baal,  and 
she  was  addressed  by  various  epithets,  such  as 
Naamah,  "the  delightful  one"  (Greek  'Aarpo- 
v6ri,  the  mother  of  Eshmun  and  the  Kabeiri). 
She  was  at  once  the  mother  and  bride  of  Tammcz 
(-/.  r.)  or  Adonis,  and 
prostitution  was  prac- 
tised in  her  honour 
by  unmarried  girls  in 
Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Cyprus,  and  Canaan 
(see  Peut.  xxiii.  18, 
and  cp.  Num.  xxv. 
1-5).  Doves  were 
sacred  to  her. 

Ashtoreth  must  be 
carefully  distinguished 
from  Asherah  (7.  r.), 
a  word  which  is  mis- 
translated "  grove  " 
in  the  A.  V.  Asherah 
was  the  goddess  of 
fertility  among  the 
southern  Canaanites, 
and  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a 
conical  stone  or  a 
trunk  stripped  of  its 
branches.  There  were  Asherim  just  as  there 
were  Ashtaroth,  and  the  name  frequently  denotes 
both  the  goddess  herself  and  the  symbol  that 


Assyrian  IfUr.  (L*rwd.) 
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represented  her.  Asherah  was  unknown  in  Phoe- 
nicia proper. 

In  Syria  Ashtoreth  was  generally  known  as 
Atargatis  (q.  v.).  [A.  H.  S.] 

ASHTR  CrtTO'N ;  B.  'Aerx**,  A.  'AcrSM  in 
1  Ch.  ii.  24  ;  B.  2iipd\  A.  'Avxodp  in  1  Ch.  iv.  5  ; 
Ashur,  Assur),  the  "  Father  of  Tekoa,"  which 
may  mean  that  he  was  the  founder  of  that 
village.  [W.A.  W.]  [P.] 

ASHU'RITES,  the  flHStanj  B.  rbr  ecumpf; 
A.  Sadovp ;  Gessuri).  This  name  occurs  only  in 
the  enumeration  of  those  over  whom  Ishbosheth 
was  made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By  some  of  the 
old  interpreters— -Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate 
Versions — who  are  followed  in  modern  times  by 
Ewald  (Gcsch.  iii.  145),  TheuitiK,  and  Wellhausen, 
the  word  is  read  as  Geshurites,  the  members 
of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of  Damascus, 
one  of  the  petty  states  which  were  included  under 
the  general  title  of  Aram.  [Aram  ;  Geshur.] 
The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  substitution  is 
that  Geshur  nad  a  king  of  its  own,  Talmai,  whose 
daughter  moreover  was  married  to  David  some- 
where about  this  very  time  (1  Ch.  iii.  2,  com- 
pared with  r.  4),  a  circumstance  not  consistent 
with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ishbosheth,  or  with 
the  latter  being  made  king  over  the  people 
of  Geshur.  Talmai  was  still  king  many  years 
after  this  occurrence  (2  Sara.  xiii.  37).  In 
addition,  Geshur  was  surely  too  remote  from 
Mahanaim  and  from  the  rest  of  Ishbo?hcth's 
territory  to  be  intended  here. 

[Kohler,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Klostermann  prefer 
to  follow  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan,  which  has 
M  those  of  the  house  of  Asher,"  and  to  punctuate 
nrtCH.     "The  Asherites"  will  then  denote 

•        T  T 

the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan 
above  Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon),  and  the  enumeration  will  proce<»d 
regularly  from  north  to  south,  Asher  to  Ben- 
jamin. The  form  "Asherite"  occurs  in  Judg. 
i.  32.  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  points  to  T\  for 
K,  but  affords  no  basis  for  a  plausible  restoration 
of  the  text.— S.  R.  D.] 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the 
Asshurim  of  Gen.  xxv.  3.  [G.]  [W.] 

ASH'VATH  (nV&V;  BA.  W(;  Asoth). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Ch.  vii.  33).  [W.  A.  W.] 

A8IA  (tj  'Aala ;  Asia).  The  passages  in  the 
N.  T.  where  this  word  occurs  are  the  following : 
Acts  ii.  9,  vi  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26, 27,  xx.  4, 
16,  18,  xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2  ;  Rom.  xvi.  5  (where  the 
true  reading  is  'kclai) ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1;  Rev.  i.  4,  11. 
[Chief  of  Asia  ;  see  Asiarciiae.]  In  all  these 
passages  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the 
word  is  used,  not  for  u  the  continent  of  Asia," 
nor  for  what  we  commonly  understand  by  44  Asia 
Minor,"  but  for  a  Roman  province  which  cm- 
braced  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Kphesus  was  the 
capital  [Speaker's  Comm.  on  Acts  ii.  4].  This 
province  originated  in  the  bequest  of  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamum,  or  king  of  Asia,  who  left 
by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula  (n.c.  133). 
Some  rectifications  of  the  frontier  were  made, 
and  **  Asia  "  was  constituted  a  province.  Under 


the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich  and  flonrithrag, 
though  it  had  been  severely  plundered  under 
the  Republic  In  the  division  of  senatorial  and 
made  by  Augustus  imperial  provinces,  it  was 
placed  in  the  former  class,  and  was  goreroed 
by  a  proconsul  (hence  ivOvraroL,  Acts  xix.  36, 
and  on  coins).  It  contained  many  important 
cities,  among  which  were  the  seven  Churches 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  it  was  divided  into 
assize  districts  for  judicial  business  (hence  dyo- 
pcuot,  i.e.  wupcu,  Acts,  ibid.).  It  it  not  pc*- 
sible  absolutely  to  define  the  inland  boundary 
of  this  province  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul: 
indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were  fre- 
quently undergoing  change;  bnt  generally  it 
may  be  said  that  it  included  the  territory 
anciently  subdivided  into  Aeolis,  Ionia,  and 
Doris,  and  afterwards  into  Mysia,  Lvdia,  and 
Caria.  [Mysia,  Lycia,  Bithyxia,  Prrtma, 
Galatia.] 

The  view  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Act* 
xxvii.  2  (and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10), 
viz.  that  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  it  in- 
tended, involves  a  bad  geographical  mistake: 
for  this  term  "  Asia  Minor  "  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  applied  till  some  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era.  Moreover  the  mistake  in- 
troduces confusion  into  both  narratives.  It  is 
also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the  N.  T.  at  A 
proconsul' iris ;  for  this  phrase  also  was  of  later 
date  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine's  snbdiri- 
sions  of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(B.C.  200-150),  we  frequently  encounter  the 
word  Asia  in  its  earlier  and  more  extended 
sense ;  and  it  is  thus  used  in  2  Esd.  xv.  46, 
xvi.  1.  The  title  44  King  of  Asia  "  was  used  by 
the  Seleucid  monarcha  of  Antioch,  and  tu 
claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attains 
(see  1  Mace.  viii.  6,  xi.  13,  xii.  39,  xiil  32; 
2  Mace  iii.  3,  x.  24 ;  Cony  bear  e  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xiv. ;  Mar- 
quardt's  Rtm.  AiterthUmer,  iii.  pp.  130-145; 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog.,  art,  Asu). 

[J.S.  H.]  [W.] 

ASIAR'CHAE  ('Acndpxeu;  principes  Asiae. 
Vulg. ;  chief  of  Asia,  A.  V. ;  chief  officert  of 
Asia,  R.  V.;  Acts  xix.  31),  officers  cbotea 
annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under 
Roman  government,  the  metropolis.  They  hal 
charge  of  the  public  games  and  religious 
theatrical  spectacles,  the  expenses  of  which  they 
bore,  as  was  done  by  the  holders  of  httrsvfrf^ 
at  Athens,  and  the  aediles  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  iii. 
35;  Cicero,  De  Offic.  ii.  16;  Liv.  xxiv.33).  Their 
office  was  thus,  in  great  measure  at  least,  reli- 
gious, and  they  are  in  consequence  sometime* 
called  dpx<cp«<r,  and  their  office  Upwrvrn  (Mart- 
8,  Polycarp.  in  Patr.  Ap.  c.  21).  That  the 
office  existed  as  early  as  H.C.  50  is  certain,  fcr 
Pythodorus  of  Tralles,  a  friend  of  Pompey.  « 
described  by  Strabo  as  an  Asiarch  (xiv.  p. 
But  in  all  probability  it  began  much  earlier, 
and  obtained  its  name  at  the  time  when  the 
kingdom  of  Attalus,  having  become  a  Rom« 
province,  began  to  be  called  Asia,  i^*.  proconsuUr 
Asia,  about  n.c.  130  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  624). 

Officers  called  Awctd>xeu  are  mentioned  by 
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Strata  (xir.  p.  665),  who  exercised  judicial  and 
civil  functions,  subject  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Atiarchs  exercised  any  but  the  religious  func- 
tions above  mentioned  ;  and  Modestinus,  c.  A.D. 
230,  mentions  'Aaiapxla  as  well  as  Bidurapxla 
sad  KanraSoKapxia»s  religious  offices  conferring 
cotain  legal  exemptions  on  the  holders  of  them. 
(Dig.  xxvii.  tit.  1,  6,  §  14.)  It  continued  to 
exist  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hono- 
ring A.D.  409  (Cod.  TheoJos.  xv.  tit.  9). 

The  office  of  Asiarch  was  annual,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  but  might  be 
renewed;  and  the  title  appears  to  have  been 
continued  to  those  who  had  at  any  time  held 
the  office.  From  its  costliness,  it  was  often  (&«)) 
conferred  on  a  citizen  of  the  wealthy  city  of 
Tralles  (Strabo,  xir.  p.  649).  Philip,  the  Asiarch 
at  the  time  of  S.  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  was  a 
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Trail ian.  Coins  or  inscriptions  bearing  the 
names  of  persons  who  had  served  the  office  of 
Asiarch,  onco  or  more  times,  are  known  as 
belonging  to  the  following  cities : — Abydus, 
Acmonia,  Adramyttium,  Aphrodisias?  Cyzicus, 
Ephesus,  Hypaepa,  Laodicea,  Miletus,  Otrus, 
Pergamus,  Philadelphia,  Saittae,  Sardis,  Smyrna, 
Stectori um,  Synaus,  Thyatira,  Tichiussa.  (Aristid. 
</r.  xxri.  p.  518,  ed.  Dind. ;  Eckhel,  it.  507,  iv. 
207 ;  Bttckh,  Inter,  vol.  iL ;  Van  Dale,  Dissert. 
p.  274  sq. ;  Krause,  Civitates  Neocorae,  p.  71 ; 
Wetstein,  On  Acts  xix. ;  Akerman,  Numismatic 
Uiustr.  p.  51;  Herod,  v.  38;  Hammond,  On 
A".  T. ;  and  a  monograph  on  the  subject  by  Pro- 
fessor Churchill  Babington,  London,  1866,  to 
which  the  writer  of  this  art.  is  much  indebted. 
Cp.  Light  foot's  Excursus  on  the  Asiarchate  in 
"  Apostolic  Fathers,"  Pt.  ii.  St.  Ignatius,  St. 
Polycarp,  ii.  §  ii.  p.  987  sq.)  [H.  W.  P.] 


Grwk  Imperial  Copper  Ooln  ("  moUllion  **)  of  L*odla»  of  Plirygi*  ;  Coiumodn*  ;  with  nam*  of  AtUrch. 
<*». :  AYTKAIMAYP  .  ANTON€INOCC6.  of  Empow,  toHjht  Br.:  ClUAlAIIirP  HTOCACIAP  . 

AAOAIK6QN  NeOKOPON. 


ASIBI'AS  (B.  'Aa<B*las,  A.  'Agists ;  Jam- 
nebias).  One  of  the  sons  of  Phorns,  or  Paroah, 
in  1  Ksd.  ix.  26,  whose  name  occupies  the  place 
of  Kalchuah  in  Ezra  x.  25.         [W.  A.  W.] 

A8TEL  (S* W  =  created  of  God ;  'Aci^A ; 
Asie!).  1.  A  Simeonite  whose  descendant  Jehu 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Ch.  iv.  35). 

2.  One  of  the  five  writers  whom  Esdras  was 
commanded  to  take  to  write  the  Law  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24).    [W.  AW.] 

ASI'PHA  (A.  'Aeu^L,  B.T«rei*d;  Gaspha), 

1  Esd.  v.  29.  [Hastjpha.] 

AS'KELON,  Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  vL  17; 

2  Sam.  i.  20.  [AsiTKELOS.] 

ASMA'VETH.  [Azmaveth.] 

A8MODET8  (HPB*;  'Airuoteuo,,  Tob. 
tit,  8>  The  name  aiso  occurs  in  the  forms 
'HDITN  (Miilrash  Rabba  on  Lev.  5)  and  Sham- 
do*  (id.  i.  37).  He  is  called  "Lord  of  the 
Spirits,'*  "King  of  the  demons"  (Gittin,  68; 
Petachim,  110;  Targum  on  Koheleth,  i.  13). 
The  Jews  regard  him  as  one  of  the  Shedim,  or 
•  malignant  spirits.  Some  consider  him  to  be 
identical  with  fi^K,  which  in  Job  xxxi.  12,  &c, 
means  44  destruction,"  and  'AroAAiW,  Rev.  ix« 
11,  where  he  is  called  "a  king,  the  angel  of  the 
bcttomless  pit,"  and  *  *OAo0p«iW,  Wisd.  xviii. 
25,  where  he  is  represented  as  the  "  Evil  angel  " 


(Ps.  lxxviii.  49)  of  the  plague  (Schleusner'a 
Thesaur.  a.  v.)   From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud 

calls  him  *TBH  Ittfo,  rex  daanonum  (cp, 
Lightfoot,  Hot.  Htbr.  et  Talm.  in  Luke  xi.  15), 
some  assume  him  to  be  identical  with  Beelze- 
bub, and  others  with  Azrael.  All  these  identi- 
fications are  very  precarious,  The  name  is  de- 
rived either  from  TQ#t "  to  destroy,"  or,  accord- 
ing to  Reland  (Winer,  a.  v.\  from  a  Persian 
word  =  "to  tempt"  (com p.  Matt.  iv.  1)  or 
(according  to  Windischmann)  from  Persian 
words  meaning  44  leader  of  the  Devs."  [Sea 
Speaker's  Comm.  on  Tob.  iii.  8.]  In  the  Book 
of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is  represented  as 
loving  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  and 
causing  the  death  of  seven  husbands,  who  mar- 
ried her  in  succession,  on  the  bridal  night ; 
gaining  the  power  to  do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through 
their  incontinence.    Tobias,  instructed  by  Ra- 

f>hael,  bums  on  44  the  ashe*  of  perfume  "  the 
leart  and  liver  of  the  fish  which  he  caught  in 
the  Tigris ;  *'  the  which  smell  when  the  evil 
spirit  had  smelled,  he  tied  into  the  utmost  parts 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Angel  bound  him"  (Tob, 
viii.  3). 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavour  to  attempt 
to  rationalise  this  story  of 

"  .  .  .  Asmodcas  with  the  Ashy  fame 
That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from  the  i 
Of  Tol.it's  win,  and  with  *  vciiKeano 
From  Media  post  to  E^ypt,  there  fast 
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since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  de- 
monology  aud  "the  loves  of  the  angels,"  a 
strange  fancy  derived  from  Gen.  vi.  2.  Those 
however  who  attempt  this  task  make  Asmodeus 
the  demon  of  impurity,  and  suppose  merely 
that  the  fumes  deadened  the  passions  of  Tobias 
and  his  wife.  The  Rabbis  (among  other  odd 
fables)  make  this  demon  the  offspring  of  the 
incest  of  Tubalcain  with  his  sister  Noema,  and 
say  (in  allusiou  to  Solomon's  many  wives)  that 
Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from  his  kingdom, 
but  being  disjiossessed  was  forced  to  serve  in 
building  the  Temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly, 
by  means  of  a  mysterious  stone  Shamir  (Calmet, 
s.  r.  and  Fragments,  p.  271,  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fanciful  and  groundless  speculation). 
See  the  story  at  full  length  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (Gittin,  f.  68,  1,  2).  It  is  not  found  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  Rabbis  of  the  first 
three  centuries  in  Palestine,  in  the  careful  endea- 
vour to  exclude  from  Judaism  all  elements 
which  they  regarded  as  being  of  Christian  or 
Gnostic  origin,  were  also  anxious  to  avoid  all 
legends  or  notions  which  came  from  a  Persian  or 
foreign  source.  Rav  and  R.  Samuel  are  the  first 
who  refer  to  Ashmedai  and  tell  the  famous 
legend  about  his  dealings  with  Solomon.  From 
them  it  found  its  way  into  many  Talmudic 
writings,  where  other  stories  arc  told  respecting 
him.  Cp.  Tosephoth  Jlen  ichoth,  37,  I ;  Targum 
on  Koheleth,  i.  13  ;  Midrash  lia'Au  on  Numbers, 
§  11  ;  resitcliiut,  110,  &c.  See  Rappoport, 
ErecJi.  Millin. ;  Hamburger,  Talm.  WSrterb. 
s.  vv.  Aschmedai,  Schedim,  &c. ;  Eisenmenger, 
Ent.  Judenth.  ii.  440,  &c. ;  Speaker's  Comm.  on 
Tobit,  Excursus  on  Dcmonoloyy,  i.  p.  176. 

[F.  W.  F.] 

AS'NAH  (TOON,  thornbush ;  'Aatvd ;  Asena). 
The  children  of  Asnah  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  50). 
The  name  is  omitted  from  the  list  iu  Neh.  vii.  52, 
and  in  1  Esd.  v.  31  it  is  written  Asana  [B.  *A<r- 
avvd,  A.  'Am],  rw.  A.  W\]  [F.] 

ASNAPPER  U  Osnappar  [R.V.], 

or  [Baer  i.  1.]  "lgjDX,  Asenappar  ;  Syr. 
Esplr ;  B.  'Aaatyatpdp,  A.  Kaipdp  ;  Asena- 
pher\  a  ruler  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  10  as 
the  "  great  and  noble  "  (KTj?!1  N}"})  personage 
who  had  brought  "  the  Dinaites,  the  Aphar- 
sathchites,  the  Tarpelites,  the  Apharsites,  the 
Archevites,  the  Babylonians,  the  Susanchites 
(Susanians),  the  Dehavites,  and  the  Elamites," 
and  had  settled  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shal- 
maneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon.  Gelzer 
{Zcitschr.  fur  ajy^tische  Sprache,  xiii.  [1875] 
p.  81)  conjectures  that  Asnapper  is  the  Asiur- 
bam-npli  or  Assurbauipal  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, and  this  has  been  accepted  both  by 
A.  von  Gutschmid  (Die  Assyriolotjie  in  Dcutsch- 
land,  p.  145)  and  Prof.  Fried.  Dclitzsch,  who  is 
of  opinion  that  the  "  one  and  only  king,  who  was  ' 
able  to  remove  the  Susanians  to  a  distance,  was 
Assurbanipal,  the  conqueror  of  Susa,"  and  he 
join*  with  Gutschmid  and  Gelzer  in  regarding 
Asnapper  as  a  mutilation  of  the  (Persian  pro- 
nounced) name  Assurbanipal.  Supposing  this 
to  be  correct  (as  is  most  likely),  there  has  been 
a  change  from  r  to  n  (Ain'for  Asr  =  Assur); 


btini  (or  Ikm)  has  disappeared  altogf  ther,  leaving 
only  a  trace  of  its  existence  in  the  vowel  i; 
and  the  /  of  the  last  compound  has  become  r 
(par  for  ;«/) — all  being  changes  for  which  ana- 
logies can  be  found. 

Assur-bani-apli  or  Assurbanipal  ("  Assur  has 
created  a  son  "),  king  of  Assyria,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Esarhaddon,  and  ascended  the  Assyrian 
throne  in  April  667  or  668  B.C.,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  being  at  the  time  probably 
about  twenty-five  years  old.      Of  his  three 
younger  brothers,  one,  Samas-suru-ukin  (Saosdu- 
chinos),  was  installed  as  king  of  Babylon  under 
his  brother  the  king  of  Assyria.  Assurbanipil 
was  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  kings  cf 
Assyria,  and,  though  he  probably  never  per- 
sonally conducted  any  warlike  expeditions,  he 
nevertheless  made  himself  master,  through  his 
generals,  of  considerable  tracts  on  all  side?.  He 
made  two  expeditions  to  Egypt,  with  varying 
success.     In  the  first  his  forces  succeeded  in 
replacing  the  governors  whom  Esarhaddon  bad 
appointed,  and  in  overthrowing  Tirhakah.  These 
governors,  however,  themselves  revolted  against 
Assyrian  rule,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and 
they  were  captured  and  sent  to  Nineveh.  As- 
surbanipal now  appointed  Necho  as  kiug  in  Sals, 
and  Nabu-sezibAni  (Neboshazban).  his  son.  as 
king  in  Athribcs.    Urdamant,  however,  nephew 
of  Tirhakah,  now  arose  against  the  Assyrian 
overlordship,  necessitating  the  second  expedition 
to  Egypt,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  o: 
Urdaraane.     Assurbanipal  besieged  Tyre,  and 
brought  that  city,  together  with  the  petty  states 
around,  to  submission.    Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
also  gave  tribute,  but  afterwards  sent  secretly 
to  aid  Tusamilki,  king  of  Egypt,  thus  bringing 
down  upon  him  the  curse  of  the  Assyrian  kin?. 
Gyges  died  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cimmerians.    His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
submissive  to  the  Assyrian  overlordship.  Assur- 
banipal subdued  also  the  Mannaa  (  =  Wannia)  or 
Armenians,  and  the  tribes  lying  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  district:    he  repulsed  the 
invasion  of  Urtag  or  Urtak,  king  of  Elam,  and 
afterwards  carried  the  conflict  into  the  enemy's 
country,  defeating  Te-umman,  who  had  succeeded 
Urtak  as  king,  and  proclaiming  Ummau-ig**,  an 
Elamite  prince,  as  king  of  Elam,  in  Shu*han 
and  Madaktu.    Later,  he  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Babylonians,  Elamites,  and  Ara- 
bians, and  annexed  Babylonia  to  Assyria ;  again 
invading  (partly,  probably,  in  revenge  for  the 
part  which  the  Elamites  had  taken  against  him) 
Elam  twice,  and  Arabia  once.   After  his  Arabian 
successes,  Assurbanipal  again  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Elam,  and  captured  Ummanaldas,  who 
was  then  king  of  that  country,  bringing  him  to 
Nineveh, and  compelling  him  to  drag,  in  company 
with  other  captive  princes,  his  royal  chariot  to 
h-masmai,  the  temple  of  Beltis  and  Assur  in 
that  city.    From  the  above  outline  of  his  con- 
quests it  will  be  seen  that,  of  all  the  kings  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Assurbanipal  had  best 
right  to  the  epithets  "  gTeat  and  glorious,"  and 
that  he  was  aiso  best  able  to  transplant  the 
Babylonians,   Susanians,  Elamites,  and  other 
nations  or  tribes,  to  Samaria,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  4th  chapter  of  Ezra.  [T.  G.  P.] 

A'SOM  ('A<ro> ;  Asom\  1  Esd.  ix.  33.  [iU- 

Sit  UM.] 
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ASP  (jri§,  pethen;  aurwis,  Ipatcwv,  fiaai- 
JuWf;  aspis,  basiliscus).  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  in  the  six  following  passages  : —  Deut. 
xxxii.  33;  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  xci.  13 ;  Job  xx.  14,  16  ; 
k  xi.  8.  It  is  expressed  in  the  passages  from 
the  1'salms  br  adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  and 
L  V.,  and  by  asp  in  the  margin :  elsewhere  the 
text  of  both  Versions  has  asp  •  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  original  word  pethen. 

That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the 
passages  quoted  above.  We  further  learn  from 
ft.  kiii.  5,  that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon 
which  the  serpent-charmers  practised  their  art. 
Ia  this  passage  the  wicked  are  compared  to 
"t.ie  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which 
will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers, 
charming  never  so  wisely  ;  "  and  from  Js.  xi.  8, 
"the  tucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the  pethen  was  a 
dweller  in  holes  of  walla,  &c.  Bochart  con- 
tributes nothing  in  aid  to  a  solution  of  identity 
when  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  pethen  is  the 
tup  (Hieroz.  iii.  156),  for  this  species  of  serpent, 
if  a  species  be  signified  by  the  term,  has  been  so 
vaguely  described  by  authors,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  what  known  kind  is  represented  by 
it.  The  term  asp  in  modern  zoology  is  generally 
restricted  to  the  Vipera  aspis  of  Latreille,*but  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  name,  amongst  the 
ancients,  stood  for  different  kinds  of  venomous 
serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii.)  says,  "plurea  di- 
Tersaeque  sunt  aspidum  species ;"  and  Aelian 
(S.Anim.  x.  31)  asserts  that  the  Kgyptians  enu- 
merate sixteen  kinds  of  asp.  Bruce  thought 
that  the  asp  of  the  ancients  should  be  referred 
to  the  cerastes,  while  Cuvier  considered  it  to  be 
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the  Egyptian  cobra  (Xaja  haje).  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Hebrew  name  pethen  is  specific,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned as  distinct  from  'acshub,  shephiphon, 
tsiphoni.  tic,  names  of  other  members  of  the 
Ophidii. 

Uany  pages  of  conjecture  have  been  written 
u  to  the  species  intended  by  pethen,  but  one  im- 

*  JUp  (the  Greek  i<mU,  the  Latin  aspit)  has  by  some 
i«a  derived  from  the  Heb.  C]p{<,  "to  gather  up,"  In 

aunelon  to  the  coiling  habits  of  the  snake  when  at  rest ; 
tat  this  etymology  is  very  Improbable.   The  shield 
*y*.<)  may  be  derived  from  the  form  of  the  animal  at 
res. 


portant  question  has  been  generally  omitted  by 
the  champions  of  rival  claimants,  viz.  Does  the 
species  exist  in  Bible  lands?  With  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  the  herpetology  of  Syria,  we 
can  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning  the  pethen 
of  Scripture  to  the  hooded  cobra  of  Egypt,  Naja 
haje.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine,  but  it  is  well  knowu  in  the 
pi. tins,  and  the  downs  south  of  Bcersheba.  I 
have  met  with  it  near  Gaza.  It  is  an  African 
species,  extending  from  Arabia  Petraea  through 
Egypt,  Nubia,  the  Soudan,  and  the  Sahara,  lu 
India  it  is  represented  by  an  allied  species,  Naja 
tripuduuis.  It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  the 
conjectures  of  many  writers  on  the  Arabian 
Coluber  baetan  of  Eorskul  or  the  C.  lebetinus  of 
Linnaeus,  since  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
identify  Forsk&l's  species;  and  C.  kbetmns  is 
most  probably  a  synonym  of  Vipera  Euphratica 
[Adder],  which  would  not  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  Biblical  allusions,  as  it  neither  lives  in 
holes,  nor  is  it  a  species  on  which  the  snake- 
charmers  practise. 

The  hooded  cobra,  or  asp  (Xaja  haje),  lives  in 
holes  in  rocks  or  old  walls,  and  has  the  power  of 
dilating  its  neck  by  raising  the  anterior  ribs  so  as 
to  expand  the  front  of  the  breast  into  the  shape 
of  a  flat  dish.  When  alarmed  or  disturbed,  it 
raises  itself  into  an  upright  posture,  supported 
on  the  lower  vertebrae  of  the  tail,  and  bounds 
forward  with  great  force.  In  this  position  it  i» 
often  portrayed  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
is  used  to  symbolise  immortality.  It  was  also- 
employed  as  the  emblem  of  the  protecting 
Divinity  of  the  world,  and  we  find  sculptured 
over  the  portals  of  their  temples  a  cobra  on  each 
side  of  a  winged  globe  (Horapollo,  i.  1 ;  Kalisch, 
Hist,  and  L'rit.  Comm.  Gen.  iii.  1).  Sometimes 
the  Egyptian  paintings  represent  a  monster  with 
the  head  of  an  asp  or  some  other  serpent  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  p.  310,  ed.  1878). 

The  art  of  ser- 
pent-charming re- 
ferred to  in  Ps. 
Iviii.  4,  J  is.  iii.  7, 
is  of  immense  anti- 
quity, and  is  prac- 
tised in  India  on 
the  Xaja  tripudi~ 
ans  as  in  Africa  on 
the  Naja  Juije.  The 
resources  of  the 
charmers  appear  to 
be  very  simple — 
the  shrill  notes  of 
a  flute,  which  are  the  only  kind  of  tones 
which  the  serpent,  with  its  very  imperfect  sense 
of  sound,  is  capable  of  distinctly  following, 
and,  above  all,  coolness  and  courage,  combined 
with  gentleness  in  handling  the  animal,  so  as 
not  to  irritate  it.  The  charmers  are  not  im- 
postors, for  though  they  may  sometimes  remove 
the  fangs,  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  they 
generally  allow  them  to  remain,  and  they  will 
operate  on  the  reptiles  when  just  caught  as  will- 
ingly as  on  those  which  have  been  long  in  their 
possession  ;  but  they  arc  very  reluctant  to  make 
experiments  on  any  other  species  than  the  cobra. 
When  a  cobra  has  been  discovered  in  a  hole,  the 
charmer  plays  at  the  mouth  till  the  serpent, 
attracted  by  the  sound,  comes  out,  when  it  is 
suddenly  seized  by  the  tail,  and  held  at  arm's 
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length.  Thas  suspended,  it  is  unable  to  turn 
itself  so  as  to  bite;  and  when  it  has  become  ex- 
hausted by  its  vain  efforts,  it  is  put  into  a 
basket,  the  lid  of  which  is  raised  while  the 
music  is  playing,  but  at  each  attempt  of  the 
captive  to  dart  out,  the  lid  is  shut  down  upon 
it,  until  it  learns  to  stand  quietly  on  its  tail, 
swaying  to  nnd  fro  to  the  music,  and  ceases  to 
attempt  nn  escape.  If  it  shows  more  than  ordi- 
nary restlessness,  the  fangs  are  extracted  as  a 
precaution.  Instances  are  not  uncommon,  in 
which,  with  all  their  care,  the  jugglers'  lives  are 
sacrificed  in  the  exhibition. 

The  expression  in  Ps.  lviii.  4,  "  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ears,"  seems  simply  to  allude 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  species  of  ser- 
pents not  amenable  to  the  charmer's  art,  or  that 
there  are  individuals  of  the  ordinary  cobra 
which  defy  all  his  attempts  to  soothe  them. 
These  are  called  deaf.  The  force  of  the  com- 
parison with  wicked  men  made  by  the  Psalmist 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they,  like  the  adder,  can 
hear  the  charmer's  song,  but  obstinately  refuse 
to  do  so.  If  reference  had  been  made,  as  some 
have  supposed,  to  a  species  of  serpents  which 
had  not  the  power  of  hearing,  the  whole  force  of 
the  illustration  would  be  lost.  There  is  there- 
fore no  occasion  to  search  for  some  species  which 
is  literally  deaf,  or  to  consider  the  groundless 
stories  of  Bythner,  Thomson  (Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  l-r)5),  and  others  of  serpents  stopping  their 
ears  with  their  tails  or  with  dust,  in  order  not 
to  hear  the  charmer,  inasmuch  as  no  serpent 
possesses  any  external  openings  to  the  ear. 
There  is  doubtless  a  popular  impression  that  the 
serpent  is  deaf,  grounded  perhaps  on  the  absence 
of  external  ears,  or  perhaps  on  a  mistaken  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  in  the  Psalms. 

Serpents,  though  comparatively  speaking  deaf 
to  ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of 
hearing  the  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the 
charmer  produces  either  by  his  voice  or  by  an 
instrument ;  nnd  this  comparative  deafness  is, 
it  appears  to  us,  the  very  reason  why  such 
sounds  as  the  charmer  makes  produce  the  de- 
sired effect  on  the  subject  under  treatment. 
[Serpent-charming.]  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  jugglers,  by  pressing  the  nape  of  the  cobra's 
neck  with  the  fingers,  know  how  to  throw  it 
into  a  mesmeric  state,  which  renders  it  stiff  and 
immovable,  thus  seeming  to  change  it  into  a 
rod  or  stick.  This  may  throw  light  on  the  con- 
test of  the  magicians  with  Moses  before  Pharaoh. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  this  from  personal  observa- 
tion. [H.  B.  T.] 

ASPAL'ATHUS  (fcnroAolot  apctudrmv; 
Compl.  vdXadot ;  balsamum),  the  name  of  some 
sweet  perfume  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  to 
which  Wisdom  compares  herself : — 44 1  gave  a 
sweet  smell  like  cinnamon  nnd  aspalathus." 
The  question  as  to  what  kind  of  plant  represents 
the  aspalathus  of  the  ancients  has  long  been  a 
puzzling  one.  From  Theocritus  (Id.  iv.  57)  we 
learn  that  the  as]>alathus  was  of  a  thorny  nature, 
and  (from  Id.  xxiv.  87)  that  the  dry  wood  was 
used  for  burning.  Pliny  (//.  K.  xii.  24)  savs 
that  the  aspalathus  grows  in  Cyprus ;  that  it 
is  a  white  thorny  shrub,  the  size  of  a  mode- 
rate tree ;  that  another  name  for  this  plant  was 
cr>tscej>trum  or  sceptmm,  "  sceptre,"  or  "  red 
sceptre,"  a  name  perhaps  which  it  owed  to  the 


fact  of  the  flowers  clustering  along  the  length 
of  the  branches :  but  in  another  place  (nit.  14) 
he  speaks  of  aspalathus  as  distinct  from  the  ery- 
sceptrum,  as  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly 
employed  there  as  an  ingredient  in  perfume* 
and  ointments.  He  states  that  it  was  employed 
also  in  the  washing  of  wool.  Theophr&itui 
(Hist.  Plant,  ix.  7,  §  3,  ed.  Schneider)  enume- 
rates aspalathus  with  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many 
other  articles  which  were  used  for  ointments, 
and  appears  to  speak  of  it  as  an  Eastern  pro- 
duction. In  Fr.  iv.  33  he  says  it  is  sweet- 
scented  and  an  astringent.  He  also  states  that 
it  has  large  fleshy  roots  (jitydktu  *al  rapitwSeu). 
Dioscorides  (i.  19)  says  that  the  aspalathus  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  thickening  ointment. 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  least  two  kinds 
or  varieties  of  plants  known  by  the  name  of 
aspalathus ;  for  all  the  authorities  cited  above 
clearly  make  mention  of  two :  one  was  white, 
inodorous,  and  inferior ;  the  other  had  red  wood 
under  the  bark,  and  was  highly  aromatic  The 
plant  was  of  so  thorny  a  nature  that  Plato 
(Repuh.  610  A,  ed.  Bekker)  says  cruel  tyrants 
were  punished  with  it  in  the  lower  world. 

Gerarde  (Herbal,  p.  1625)  mention*  two  kinds 
of  aspalathus  :  aspal.  albicans  torulo  citrea,  and 
aspal.  rubens.    44 The  latter,"  he  >avs,  "is  the 
better  of  the  two  ;  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the 
rose,  whence  the  name  Lignum  Rhodium,  rather 
than  from  Rhodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to 
J  grow."    The  Lianum   Rhodi  mum  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  substance  indicated  by  the 
aspalathus;  the  plant  which  yields  it  i*  the 
Convolvulus  scoparius  of  Linnaeus,'    Dt.  Rnyle 
(Encycl.  Bib.  Lit.  a.  v.)  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  the  Myrica  sapida  of  Dr.  Wallich,  U 
the  article  indicated,  because  in  India  the  term 
Darshishan,  which  by  Avicenna  and  Serapioo 
are  used  as  the  Arabic  synonyms  of  atpalitkus. 
is  applied  to  the  bark  of  this  tree.    If  the 
aspalathus  of  the  Apocrypha  be  identical  with 
the  aspalathtis  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  dear  that  the 
locality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  nearer 
home,  for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the 
aspalathus  as  if  it  were  familiar  to  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Sicily  or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its 
growing  state.    For  other  attempts  to  identify 
the  aspalathus,  see  Salmasius,  Jlyl.  IaL  cap. 


•  On  this  subject  Sir  W.  Hooker  In  a  letter  writes : 
"  We  must  not  go  to  Oonvol.  tcoparius,  albeit  that  may 
possess  the  two  needful  qualifications :  It  is  peculiar  to 
the  Canary  Islands.  Many  plants  with  fragrant  roots 
arc  called  rose-roots.  Such  is  the  Lignum  aloa,  the  lip> 
aloes  of  Scripture ;  and  there  Is  the  po&apifa  of  Dto*- 
corides,  which  came  from  Macedonia,  A  late  \etm*l 
friend  of  mine  writes,  •  This  was  cerUinly  Linnaeu*! 
Jthodiata  rotta,  figured  as  such  by  Parkinson  in  Us 
TXeatrum  Botanicum.  after  LoM.  Soon  after  U>  dis- 
covery of  the  Canary  Islands  this  name  was  transferred 
to  Canvol.  scvpariut,  and  afterwards  to  several  Av&T.c&n 
plants.  It  is  called  in  the  Canary  Islands  IjcM  .Votl  % 
corruption  of  Lignum  aloes,  and.  though  now  In  little 
request,  large  quantities  of  it  were  formerly  espwted. 
and  the  plant  nearly  extirpated.  The  apothecaiie*  soli 
It  both  as  Lignum  Rhodium  and  aa  the  atpala:k*t  if 
Dioncoridw* ;  it  soon,  however,  took  the  latter  name, 
which  was  handed  over  to  a  wood  brought  from  India, 
though  tbe  original  plant  was  a  thorny  shrub  fr-win* 
on  the  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  probably  Sparti*m 
vUlotum,  according  to  Sibthorpe  (Flor.  Grace,  vol  vli. 
p.  69)/  - 
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lxxxir. ;  Dr.  Royle,  in  passage  referred  to  above ; 
Sprengel,  Hist' Herb.  i.  pp.  45,  183:  but  in  all 
probability  the  term  has  been  applied  to  various 
plant*.  Comparing  the  accounts  of  Theophrastus 
with  the  commentaries  of  Gerarde  and  others, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  plants  of  the 
family  Leguminosae  which  may  answer  to  the 
description, — Sparti'tm  junceum,  L.  Sp.  995,  and 
Calycotome  villosn,  Vahl.  Symb.  ii.  p.  80,  more 
probably  the  Utter.  Both  these  shrubs  are 
found  in  Syria,  the  Levant,  and  Southern  Italy. 
They  may  possibly  be  the  two  species  spoken  of 
by  Gerarde.  [W.  H.]   [H.  B.  T.] 

ASPATHA  (MnBOX,  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, but  probably  Persian  [Bertheau-Ryasel  and 
Oettli  in  loco] ;  if  so,  contracted  from  the  Pers. 
upadatha,  given  by  the  horse,  i.e.  by  the  god 
BVhnm  in  the  form  of  a  horse ;  T.'  ♦curyd,  K*. 
♦arjri ;  Esphatha),  one  of  the  ten  sons  of  Ha  man 
slain  by  the  Jews  (Esth.  ix.  7).  [F.] 

ASTHAR,  the  POOL  (Adwror  'Ao-0d>;  A. 
X.  'ktr$d\ ;  locus  Asphar),  in  the  **  wilderness  of 
Thecoe."  By  this  "  pool  "  Jonathan  and  Simon 
Maccabaeus  encamped  at  the  beginning  of  their 
straggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Mace  ix.  33; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  2).  It  was  apparently 
one  of  the  small  reservoirs  for  collecting  rain- 
water still  used  by  the  Bedawin  ;  it  has,  how- 
erer,  been  suggested  that  the  name  may  possibly 
be  a  corruption  of  \Ajckos  'AffQakrlrns  ?  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab.  iv.  2,  §  22)  uses  the  word  \6jckos 
for  the  excavations  underground  in  which  he 
stored  his  wine.  [G.]  [W.] 

ASPHA'RASUS  ('A<ro>apdVor ;  Machpsa- 
tockor),  one  of  those  who  returned  from  the 
Captirity  with  Zerobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  8).  [Mis- 

PERETH.]  [F.] 

ASBI'EL  (S«nbK;  B.  'Eo-pWiA,  AF.  -Xi 
[Num.],  B.  'UfafaA.  'Epi^A  [Josh.];  Asriel, 
Etrid).  The  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31  [LXX.  v.  35]; 
Josh.  xviL  2).  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  AsitlELlTEa.  The  name  is  spelt 
Ashriel  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Ch.  vii.  14,  but 
Asriel  in  R.  V. ;  and  the  LXX.  makes  Asriel  [B. 
'hatpttiky  A.  'ZapeifK]  the  son  of  Manasseh  by 
his  Syrian  concubine.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASRIE'LITES,  THE  cSPW??  B.  6 
•fcrpojAeC,  A  -I;  Asriditae).  Num.  xxvi.  31. 
[Asriel.]  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASS.  The  five  following  Hebrew  names  of 
the  genus  A  sinus  occur  in  the  O.  T. : — Chamdr, 
'Atiun,  'Air,  Pert,  and  'Arod.  The  last  two 
apply  to  species  of  the  wild  ass. 

1.  Chamdr  OlOn  • ;  6ros,  vwo^{rpov,  youbp 
in  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  asinus,  "ass,"  "he-ass") 
denotes  the  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word 
»«  no  doubt  u**d  in  a  general  sense  to  express 
any  ass,  whether  male  or  female.     The  ass  is 

•  lion,  from  root  ntjn.  "to  be  red."  from  the  red- 

dUh  colour  of  the  animal  in  southern  countries.  MV.11 
compare  the  Spanish  burro,  burrico.    In  2  .Sam.  xix.  27, 

Uk  word  is  used  as  a  feminine.   The  Arabic  ? 
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frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  it  was  used 
(i.)  for  carrving  burdens  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ;  Gen. 
xlii.  26,  xlv.  23  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Ch.  xii.  40 ; 
Neh.  xiii.  15;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20) — (ii.)  for  riding 
(Gen.  xxii.  3  ;  Ex.  iv.  20  ;  Num.  xxii.  21 ;  IK. 
xiii.  23 ;  Josh.  xv.  18 ;  Judg.  i.  14,  v.  10,  x.  4, 
xii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  20 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  xix. 
26;  Zech.  ix.  9;  Matt.  xxi.  7) — (iii.)  for 
ploughing  (Is.  xxx.  24,  xxxii.  20;  Deut.  xxii. 
10),  and  perhaps  for  treading  out  corn,  though 
there  is  no  clear  scriptural  allusion  to  the  fact. 
In  Egvpt  asses  were  so  employed  (Wilkinson's 
Anc.  Egypt,  i.  231  [1878]),  and  by  the  Jews, 
according  to  Josephus  (contr.  Apion.  ii.  §  7) — 
(iv.)  for  grinding  at  the  mill  (Matt,  xviii.  6, 
R.  V.  marg.  Gr.  a  millstone  turned  by  an  ass) — 
(r.)  for  carrying  baggage  in  wars  (2  K.  vii. 
7,  10)— (vi.)  for  the  procreation  of  mules  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  24;  IK.  iv.  28;  Esth.  viii.  10,  &c). 

The  origin  of  the  domestic  ass  (A sinus  vulgaris, 
or  A.  asinus)  is  from  the  wild  ass  of  N.  E. 
Africa,  South  Arabia,  and  Socotra,  the  true 
Onager,  which  Pallas  has  unfortunately  con- 
founded with  the  wild  ass  or  Ghorkhur  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  Beluchistan.  It  is  to  Egypt  we 
must  look  for  the  reclamation  of  the  ass,  the 
region  where  the  particular  species  is  still  found 
wild,  and  where  also  the  finest  and  least  altered 
of  the  domestic  races  prevail.  The  date  of  its 
domestication  is  lost  in  antiquity.  It  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  before 
the  horse  is  noticed — as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham ;  in  his  visit  to  Kgypt,  where  he  received 
presents  from  Ahimelech  ;  and  in  the  spoils  of 
Shechero,  where,  along  with  other  cattle,  the  ass 
occurs,  but  the  horse  is  not  mentioned.  The 
horse  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Egypt  by  the  Hyksos.  In  Assyria  it  had  been 
reclaimed  at  the  period  of  the  oldest  known 
monuments.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  domestication  of  the  aas,  and  entirely 
changed,  as  it  is,  in  its  habits  and  disposition,  it 
has  altered  less  from  its  pristine  form  and 
colour,  and  is  less  liable  to  variation  in  those  re- 
spects, than  any  other  domestic  animal.  It  still 
in  all  climates  and  under  all  circumstances 
retains  the  general  tone  of  colour  which  belongs 
to  the  wild  race,  and  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  as  well  as  the  black  line  down  the  bnck, 
and  the  transverse  black  stripe  on  the  shoulders ; 
and  the  diversities  of  colour  are,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  different  shades  of  the  same  primi- 
tive hue. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  ass 
in  Eastern  countries  is  n  very  different  animal 
from  what  he  is  in  Western  Europe ;  there  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  much 
attention  is  paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  cross- 
ing the  finest  specimens ;  the  riding  on  the  ass 
therefore  conveys  a  very  different  notion  from 
the  one  which  attaches  to  such  a  mode  of  con- 
veyance in  our  own  country;  the  most  noble 
and  honourable  amongst  the  Jews  were  wont  to 
be  mounted  on  asses ;  and  in  this  manner  our 
Lord  Himself  made  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  5,  7).  He  came  indeed 
"meek  and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  many  do,  that  the  fact  of  His  riding 
on  the  a*s  ha<l,  according  to  our  English  ideas, 
aught  to  do  with  His  meekness;  although  there- 
by, doubtless,  He  meant  to  show  the 
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nature  of  Hi*  kingdom,  as  horses  were  used  ] 
only  for  war  purposes. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  v.  10,  ! 
44  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,"  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Buckingham  (Trav.  p.  389)  tells 
us  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its 
race  of  white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and 
bridled  for  the  conveyance  of  j»assengers ;  that 
they  are  large  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy 
and  steady  pace.  Bokhara  is  also  celebrated  | 
for  its  breed  of  white  asses,  which  are  some- 
times more  than  thirteen  hands  high ;  they 
are  imported  into  Peshawar,  and  fetch  from  80 
to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Syria,  white  asses,  which  I  have  seen  of  the  ' 
height  of  13  hands,  are  highly  prized,  and  choice 
he-asses  will  fetch  ordinarily  £40  sterling,  both 
for  riding  and  for  mule-breeding.  The  Pasha  of 
Jerusalem  always  rides  a  white  ass  within  the 
city,  on  account  of  its  surefootedness  on  the 
steep  and  slippery  streets,  and  only  appears  on 
horseback  when  going  outside  the  walls.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  Pasha  on  his  ass,  attended  by 
his  body-guard  comprising  officers  on  horse- 
back. 

There  are  two  distinct  races  of  domestic  asses 
represented  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings,  and 
the  two  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  any  Syrian 
town  to-day— one  very  large,  with  remarkably 
long  ears,  the  other  small  and  rather  inferior  to 
ours  in  England  ;  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
the  other  as  a  pony  does  to  a  horse.  The 
smaller  race  only  has  been  domesticated  in 
Northern  Europe ;  or  if  the  larger,  it  has  degene- 
rated, the  ass  being  less  capable  of  resisting  cold 
than  the  horse.  The  ass  of  the  large  breed  in 
the  East  possesses  vivacity  and  humour,  as  well 
as  ingenuity,  and  can  exhibit  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  to  members  of  the  caravan.  It  can 
accomplish  with  ease  as  long  a  day's  journey 
as  a  horse,  and  longer  than  a  camel. 

In  Deut.  xxii.  10,  "plowing  with  an  ox  and 
an  ass  together  "  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  Michaelis  (Comment,  on  the  Laws  of 
JJoseSf  transl.  vol.  ii.  392)  believes  that  this 
prohibition  is  to  be  traced  to  the  economic  im- 
portance of  the  ox  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews;  that  the  coupling  together  therefore  so 
valued  an  animal  as  the  ox  with  the  inferior  ass 
was  a  dishonour  to  the  former  animal :  others, 
Le  Clerc  for  instance,  think  that  this  law  had 
merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  that  by  it 
we  are  to  understand  improper  alliances  in  civil 
and  religious  life  to  be  forbidden  ;  he  compares 
2  Cor.  vi.  14,  44  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
such  a  lesson  was  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  but 
we  think  that  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibi- 
tion is  a  physical  one,  viz.,  that  the  ox  and  the 
ass  could  not  pull  pleasantly  together  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  size  and  strength 
(see  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco)  ;  perhaps  also  this 
prohibition  may  have  some  reference  to  the  law 
given  in  Lev.  xix.  19. 

The  expression  used  in  Is.  xxx.  24,  "The  ! 
young  asses  that  cur  the  ground,"  would  be 
more  intelligible  to  modern  understandings  were 
it  translated  the  asses  that  till  [so  R.  V.]  the 
ground ;  the  word  tar  from  aro,  "  I  till,"  44  I 
plough,"  being  now  obsolete  (cp.  1  Sam.  viii. 
12,  K.  V.  "  plough  "). 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed 
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a  luxury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan  used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law 
considered  it  unclean,  as  *'  not  dividing  the  hoof 
nor  chewing  the  cud."  In  extreme  cases,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  great  famine  of  Samaria,  when 
"an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of 
silver"  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the  flesh  of  the  ass  was 
eaten.  Some  commentators  on  this  passage, 
following  the  LXX.,  have  understood  a  measure 
(d  choi/wr  of  bread)  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
Dr.  Harris.says,  '*  No  kind  of  extremity  could 
compel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of  this  animal 
for  food  ;  "  but  it  must  be" remembered  that  in 
cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ate  their  own 
offspring  (2  K.  vi.  2*;  Ezek.  v.  10).  This 
argument  therefore  fails  to  the  ground  ;  nor  is 
there  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  common 
acceptation  of  these  passages  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20; 
xxv.  18),  and  for  understanding  a  measure  aud 
not  the  animal.  For  an  example  to  illustrate 
2  K.  I.  c.  comp.  Plutarch,  Artax.  i.  1023,  "  An 
ass's  head  could  hardly  be  bought  for  aixty 
drachms."b 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the 
head  of  an  ass.  Josephus  (contr.  Apion.  ii.  §  7) 
very  indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the 
impudence  to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  an 
ass's  head  of  gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the 
grammarian  asserted  Antiochus  Epiphanes  dis- 
covered when  he  spoiled  the  Temple.  Plutarch 
(S>/mpos.  iv.  ch.  5)  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  §§  3 
and  4)  seemed  to  have  believed  in  this  slander 
(see  Bochart,  Jfieroz.  iii.  199  seq.).  The  same 
charge  was  brought  against  Christians  (see  Ter- 
tullian,  Apolog.  xv.  xvi. ;  and  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Antiq.  s.  n.  44  Asinarii  "). 

2.  'Athon  (pn^  • ;  rj  5Vor,  Z»os,  fiVoi  fhjXc/a, 
tju/ofoi,  6vos  0ij\«/a  von&s ;  asina,  asinus,  "  as*," 
"she-ass").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
name  represents  the  common  domestic  she- ass, 
nor  do  we  think  there  are  any  ground*  for 
believing  that  the  'athdn  indicates  some  parti- 
cular valuable  breed  which  judges  and  groat 
men  onlv  possessed,  as  Dr.  Kitto  (Phys.  Hu,t. 
Pal.  p.  383)  and  Dr.  Harris  (Sat.  Hist,  of  BMs. 
art.  As*)  have  supposed.  'Athun  in  Gen.  xii.  16, 
xlv.  23  is  clearly  contrasted  with  Cham6r. 
Balaam  rode  on  a  she-ass  (\tth6n).  The  asses  of 
Kish  which  Saul  sought  were  she-asses.  The 
Shunamraite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  one  when 
she  went  to  seek  Elisha.  They  were  she-asses 
which  formed  the  especial  care  of  one  of  David'* 
officers  (ICh.  xxvii.  30).  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  3,  &c.\  Achsah 
(Josh.  xv.  18),  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  20),  the 
disobedient  prophet  (1  K.  xiii.  23)  rode  on  s 
chamor. 

3.  'Air  (1*# ;  wukos,  w£\os  viot,  &Vos,  Qovt 
[in  Is.  xxx.  2+]  ;  pullus  asinae,  pullus  onagri, 
jumentum,  ptUtus  asini,  "foal,"  44  ass  colt," 
"  young  ass,"  "  colt "),  the  name  of  a  young  as*, 
which  occurs  Gen.  xlix.  11,  xxxii.  15;  Judg.  x.  4, 
xii.  14  ;  Job  xi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9. 
In  the  passages  of  the  Books  of  Judges  and 


*»  The  Talmudlrta  say  that  the  flesh  of  the  ass  causes 
avarice  in  those  who  e*t  it ;  but  it  cures  the  avaridou» 
of  the  complaint  (Zool.  da  Thlm.  0  1*5). 

«  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  derived  by  Ges. 
from  a  root  used  In  Arabic,  "  to  be  slow,"  "  to  walfe 
with  short  steps." 
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Zechariah  the  'air  ds  spoken  of  as  being  old 
enough  for  riding  upon  ;  in  la.  xxx.  6,  for  car- 
rying  burdens,  and  in  r.  24  for  tilling  the 
ground:  perhaps  the  word  'air  is  intended  to 
denote  an  ass  rather  older  than  the  age  we  now 
understand  by  the  term  foal  or  c  't 

Out  Lord  entered  Jerusalem  u  riding  upon  an 
ass,  even  "  (as  it  might  be  translated)  "  upon  a 
colt,"  as  did  the  sons  of  Jair.  The  colt  never 
baring  before  been  ridden,  was  also  symbolical : 
a  new  time,  a  new  prince,  a  new  animal  to  ride 
upon,  which  had  not  been  under  the  yoke.  The 
mother  is  led  with  it,  to  quiet  it  for  the  service. 

The  saddle  of  the  ass,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  is  a  very  elaborate  structure,  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  horse.  Under  it  are 
spread  several  folds  of  thick  woollen  stuff.  The 
saddle  itself  is  of  great  thickness,  made  of  straw 
stitched  under  carpet,  very  flat  above,  with  a 
high  rounded  pommel.  Over  it  is  spread  a 
saddle-cloth  of  Persian  carpet  or  velvet,  of  the 
brightest  colours,  ornamented  with  a  fringe 
hanging  over  the  ass's  tail.  The  stirrups  are 
small  and  narrow.  The  bridle  is  ornamented 
with  tassels,  embroidery,  and  cowries,  and  some- 
times little  bell*  are  attached  to  the  reins. 

[W.  H.]   [H.  B.  T.] 

ASS,  WILD.  Two  words  are  used  to  represent 
wild  asses.    1.  Pere  (fcO? ;  6vos  Aypios,  6vos  iv 

iypy,  ivaypos,  6vos  ipnulrns,  titypoiicos  &y6p»- 

nt ;  ferns  Aomo,  Vulg. ;  onager,  44  wild  ass  "). 
The  name  of  a  species  of  wild  ass  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xvi.  12  ;  Fs.  civ.  11 ;  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12, 

4; 


them.  But  they  did  distinguish  the  wild  ass  of 
Syria  and  North  Arabia,  known  by  naturalists 
as  Asinus  hemippus.  This  was  probably  pere, 
the  species  most  frequently  mentioned ;  while 
'ardd,  the  species  of  Babylonia,  is  naturally 
mentioned  as  the  animal  with  the  herds  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  iriren  out  to 
sort  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  on  Dan.  v.  21). 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Blyth  enumerates 
species  of  the  division  Asinus.  In  nil  pro- 
bability the  species  known  to  the  ancient  Jew* 
are  Asinus  hemippus,  which  inhabits  the  deserts 


VIII. 


ler.  a. 


mix.  5,  rxiv.  5 ;  H 
h.  xixii.  14.  In  Gen.  xvi.  12,  Pere  Adam,  a 
44  wild-ass  man,"  is  applied  to  Iahmael  and  his 
descendants,  a  character  that  is  well  suited  to 
the  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hosea  (viii.  9)  compares 
Israel  to  a  wild  ass  of  the  desert,  and  Job  (xxxix. 
b)  gives  an  animated  description  of  this  animal, 
and  one  which  is  amply  confirmed  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  writers. 

2.  'Arid  OVT?, '  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vnlg.,  which  Versions  probably  supposed  'ardd 
and  pere  to  be  synonymous  ;  44  wild  aas  ").  The 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5, 
"Who  hath  sent  out  the  pere  free,  or  who  hath 
loosed  the  bands  of  the  'arddl"  The  Chaldee 
plural  'araday  ih  (Xr»T)5)  occurs  in  DaD-  v-  21  : 
XeLuchadnezzar's  44  dwelling  was  with  the  wild 
asses."  Bochart  (Ilicroz.  ii.  218),  Rosenmiiller 
(S:h.  in  V.  T.  1.  p.),  Lee  (Comment,  on  Job,  /.  c), 
and  Gesenius  (Thes.  and  MV.n  s.  v.)  suppose 
'arid  and  pere  to  be  identical  in  meaning ;  the 
last-named  writer  says  that  pere  is  the  Hebrew, 
and  'ardd  the  Aramaean ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  two  names  stand  for  different 
animals,  two  species  of  wild  ass  being  found  in 
Bible  lands. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  wild  ass  or 
A.  onager  of  Central  Asia  has  been  discriminated 
from  the  wild  ass  of  N.E.Africa,  Asinus  vulgaris 
<>t  asinus.  The  Russian  naturalist.  Pallas,  the 
first  modern  writer  on  the  subject,  identified  the 
two;  and  though  both  were  most  probably 
known  to  the  Jews,  they  did  not  distinguish 


»  TVM7.  from  root  "  to  flee,**  "  to  be  untamed/ 
ftxJurt  thinks  the  word  is  onomatopoetlc. 


of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Arabia ;  and  Asinus  vulgaris  of  N.E.  Africa, 
South  Arabia,  and  Socotra,  the  true  onager  or 
aboriginal  wild  ass,  whence  the  domesticated 
breed  is  sprung ;  probably  also  the  Asinus 
onager,  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhur,  which  is  found 
in  Western  Asia  from  48°  N.  latitude  southward 
to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western  India,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  in 
all  probability  they  confounded  these  species. 
The  Asinus  hcmionui,  or  Dzigge'tai,  which  waa 


Dxlfc'ffvUI  or  Ey«n»r  Utiw* 

.of 


separated  from  Asinus  hemippus  (with  which  it 
had  long  been  confounded)  by  Is.  St.  Hilaire, 
could  hardly  have  been  known  to  the  Jews, 
as  this  animal,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  variety 
of  Asinus  onager,  inhabits  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and 
Southern  Siberia,  countries  with  which  the  Jews 
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were  not  familiar.  We  may  therefore  safely 
conclude  that  the  'athon  and  pert  of  the  sacred 


Gborkhnr  or  KtmUn  ( Jri»m  omagw). 
Spectman  in  HriOili  Museum. 

writings  stand  for  the  different  species  now  dis- 
criminated under  the  names  of  Asinus  hemippus, 
the  Assyrian  wild  nss,  Asinus  vulgaris,  the  true 
onager — and  perhaps  Asinus  onager,  the  Koulan 
or  Ghorkhur  of  Persia  and  Western  India. 


ASSABEMOTH 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  BlrtVi 
valuable  paper  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the 
scriptural  allusions    to  wild  asset:— " To  the 
west  of  the  range  of  the  Ghor-khur  lies  that  of 
Asinus  fiemippus,  or  true  Hemionus  of  ancient 
writers — the  particular  species  apostrophised  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  again  that  noticed  by 
Xenophon.    There  is  a  recent  account  of  it  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  Xincveh  and  its  Remains  (p.  324). 
Returning   from   the  Sinher,  he  was  riding 
through  the  desert  to  Tel  Afer,  and  there  be 
mistook  a  troop  of  them  for  a  body  of  horse 
with  the  Bedouin  riders  concealed!"  "The 
reader  will  remember,"  he  adds,  M  that  Xenophon 
mentions  these  beautiful  animals,  which  he  most 
have  seen  during  his  march  over  these  rery 
plains  ...  1  The  country,'  he  says,  1  was  a  plain 
throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of 
wormwood ;  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  retdi 
grew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell,  bat 
no  trees  appeared  . . .  The  asses,  when  they  were 
pursued,  having  gained  ground  on  the  hones, 
stood  still  (for  they  exceeded  them  much  in 
speed);  and  when  these  came  up  with  them, 
they  did  the  same  thing  again  .  .  .  The  flesh  oi 


Wild  Aa  panned  by  dog».  (Lay»r4.) 


those  that  were  taken  was  like  that  of  a  red 
deer,  but  more  tender'  (Ant*-,  i.  §  5).  'In 
fleetness,'  continues  Mr.  Layard,  '  they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which 
only  one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares 
have  been  known  to  accomplish.' "  (Annals 
and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  vi  No.  34,  p.  243.) 


We  find  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Assyrian  monuments 
frequent  representations  of  the  chase  of  the  wild 
ass.  He  is  pursued  by  the  king  on  horseback, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrows.  In  one  bas-relief 
the  animal  is  represented  as  having  been  caught 
by  a  kind  of  lasso,  with  which  the  huntsmen 
lead  it  away  (Layard>      [W.  H-J   [H.  B.  T.J 


Wild  Am  taken  with  »  rope.  (UyanL) 


APSA'BIAS  (2o#aj;  Hasabias),  1  Esd.  i. 
9.  [ILashabiah.] 

ASSAL'IMOTH  (B.  ZaXuuiS>e,  A.  'AaaaXi- 
fj.u-6 ;  Salhnoth  [Vulg.  v.  39]),  1  Esd.  viii.  36. 
[Shelomith.]  One  of  those  who  went  np  from 
Babylon.  [W.  A.  W.] 


ASSA'NIAS  (B.  'A^o^or,  A.  'Aaa-;  As- 

sannas),  1  Esd.  viii.  54.  [H ash ai.i  \ n  ]  One  ot 
those  entrusted  with  the  holy  vessels,  &c,  w> 
the  return  to  Jerusalem.  [W.  A  W.} 

ASSARETIOTH.  Cp.  D.  B.  Amer.  ed.  In 
1  Mace.  It.  15,  the  E.  V.  places  this  word  in  the 
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marg.  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Gnzera  in 
the  text.  According  to  Grimm  (Kgf.  exeg.  j 
Hi&ntch.  xu  den  Ajxtkryphen  d.  A.  T.,  note  on  /.  c.)  i 
'AaeapynvB  is  the  reading  of  the  Complut.  and 
Aldine  text*,  supported  by  five  minor  codices ; 
the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  text  is  Tao-qpwv 
(T.;  Twnipd)  [Gazera].  The  form  'A<raapnfue$ 
(X*,  T.;  'A<r«-,  K*  Sop-)  also  occurs  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.  40  (LXX. ;  Heb.  xxxi.  40)  as  the  repro- 
duction of  niOlBNI  (Kethib),  the  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  adopting  with  many  commentators  the 
Keri,  nWSfPI  (u  the  fields  "),  from  the  similar 
|*»sage  (2  K.  xxiii.  4 ;  B.  2oAij/u4e,  A.  2o8ij/i(6e). 
In  the  Sjjeaker's  Comm.  (note  on  Jer.  xxxi.  40) 
the  more  difficult  reading  is  preferred,  and  Graf's 
rendering,  "  the  quarries,"  advocated.  [F.] 

ASSHUE.  [Assyria.] 

ASSHTJRIM  (U"\\Wt< ;  A.  'Aaovpl^  D.  *A<r- 
eovpulfi.  E.  -pWjA ;  Assurim).  A  tribe  descended 
from  Dedan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxr.  3),  which  has  not  been  identified  (Delitzsch, 
Genesis  in  loco  [1887]).  Knobel's  view  that 
they  were  the  Asshur  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  23  is  now 
giren  up.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASSIDE'ANS  fArifcuoi;  Assidaei :  i.e. 
D*Tpn,  the  pious,  "  puritan*  ;  *'  ol  «i»o-«3«?i,  ol 

&tmi),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the 
orthodox  Jews  (I  Mace.  ii.  42 ;  Cod.  A,  cwaywyi) 
]A«ri8oiW,  Vulg.  "Synagoga  Asideorum,"  alii 
'lovlcdter  probably  by  correction;  1  Mace.  vii. 
13;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  as  distinguished  from  "the 
impious "  (ol  iurc&tis,  1  Mace.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  21 ; 
vii.  5,  ttc.\  "  the  lawless  "  (ol  avo/uu,  1  Mace.  iii. 
6 ;  ix.  23,  &c.),  44  the  transgressors  "  (ol  tapir 
vo^uti,  1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.),  that  is,  the  Hellenizing 
taction. 

[Their  rise  as  a  party  may  be  assigned  to  the 
day*  of  Simon  the  Just  (circ.  200  B.C.),  when 
the  Jewish  nation  had  begun  to  realise  the 
corruptions  as  well  as  the  fascinations  of  Greek 
culture.  Jewish  tradition  ascribed  their  origin 
to  a  voluntarily  exaggerated  exercise  of  the 
tfazarite  vow    (Tosephta    Ncdarim,  D*TDn 

nm::  D'mano  vn  Dwemn),  in  which 

case  it  is  probable  that  the  first  Assideans  com- 
bined merely  to  protest  against  the  intemperate 
lives  of  the  Greeks  and  their  imitators  (Gratz, 
Oesck.  d.  Jud.  ii.  6,  240).  They  became  re- 
cognised as  the  sternest  upholders  of  Judaism, 
and  the  most  uncompromising  oppose rs  of  the 
Hellenizing  faction.  The  party  is  a  true  fore- 
runner of  the  Pharisees,  who  emerge  from  the 
M  acta  bean  epoch  in  which  the  Assideans  become 
lost  to  view.  (Cp.  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  d.  Jud. 
V'Jies,  i.  157,  n.  41.)— H.  E.  R.] 
They  were  probably  bound  by  some  peculiar 
to  the  external  observance  of  the  Law 
(I  Mace.  ii.  42,  tKovcrid{«r6ai  r$  v6fUf>\  They 
were  among  the  first  to  join  Mattathias,  and 
it  was  probably  a  body  of  the  Assideans  whose 
fanatical  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  led  to  such 
disastrous  results  (1  Mace.  ii.  32-38  ;  1  Mace. 
I.  c);  and  seem  afterwards  to  have  been  merged 
in  the  general  body  of  the  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv. 
*>,  ol  \ry6fitroi  tSiv  'lovSatav  *AaiStuoi,  &v 
ifnrr*rrcu  'lov&as  6  MaKtcaQauos  .  .  .).  When 
Bacchides  came  against  Jerusalem,  they  Used 
their  influence  (1  Mace.  vii.  13,  rpanot  ol  'A<r«8. 
Affair  iv  viols  'IcrpahA)  to  conclude  a  peace,  be- 


cause "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  "  (Alcimus) 
was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them  fell  by  his 
|  treachery  [ALCIMU8],  The  name  Cliasidim  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Psalms  (e.g.  Ps.  Ixxix.  2  = 
1  Mace.  vii.  17 ;  exxxii.  9,  &c),  and  the  words 
"His  praise  in  the  congregation  of  saints," 

Ps.  cxlix.  1  (D'TDn  b.1p3  irAnn),  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Assidean  party;  and  it  has  been  adopted  in 
recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish  Jews,  who  take 
as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Cabbalistic  book  Zohar  (Beer  in 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  Encykl.  s.  v.  Chassidaer). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

AS'SIR  (TDX).  L  Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24, 
B.  'Acrefp,  A.  'Ao^p,  Aser;  1  Ch.  vi.  22,  Heb. 
v.  7,  B.  'Ap*a*L,  A.  'Aatlpy  Asir).  2.  Son  of 
Ebiasaph,  and  a  forefather  of  Samuel  (1  Ch.  vi. 
23,  Heb.  v.  8,  B.  'Afftptl,  A.  'A<r«fp;  v.  37,  Heb. 
r.  22,  'Atrtlp,  Asir).  3.  Son  of  Jeconiah  (1  Ch. 
iii.  17,  *Ao-fp,  Asir),  unless  1DK  ,T»*  (ed. 
Baer)  be  translated  "  Jeconiah  the  captive " 
(Bcrthcau,  and  Oettli  in  Strack  u.  Zockler's  Kgf. 
Komm.  in  loco).  The  accents  and  the  best 
codices  (see  Baer  in  loco)  favour  the  view  that 
Jeconiah-Assir  is  the  name  of  but  one  man, 
and  the  Midrash  and  Talmud  explain  the  cog- 
nomen as  given  to  Jeconiah  because  a  son  was 
born  to  him  in  exile ;  but  the  absence  of  the 
art.  before  1DX  is  an  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation, and  Kcil  (in  loco)  may  be  right  in 
treating  Assir  as  the  name  of  Jeconiah 's  son. 

[G.]  [P.] 

AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  ("Aaaos  [called  also 
Apollonia,  Plin.  v.  32]),  a  town  and  seaport 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  and  was  only  about  seven  miles  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  618).  A  good  Roman  road,  connecting 
the  towns  of  the  central  parts  of  the  province 
with  Alexandria  Troas  [Troas],  passed  through 
Assos,  the  distance  between  the  two  latter 
places  being  about  twenty  miles  (Itin.  Anton.). 
These  geographical  points  illustrate  St.  Paul's 
rapid  passage  through  the  town,  as  mentioned 
in  Acts  xx.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  which  he  was 
to  accomplish  his  voyage  from  Troas  to  Cnesarea 
went  round  Cape  Lectum,  while  he  took  the 
much  shorter  journey  by  land.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty,  and  in 
sufficient  time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylene  at 
the  close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it 
was  singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found  there  "no 
trace  of  the  Romans."  Leake  says  that  "the 
whole  gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
a  Greek  city  that  anywhere  exists."  The  re- 
mains are  numerous  and  remarkably  well  pre- 
served, pnrtly  because  many  of  the  buildings 
were  of  granite.  The  citadel,  above  the  theatre, 
commands  a  gloriou*  view,  and  must  itself  have 
been  a  noble  object  from  the  sea.  The  Street  of 
Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great  Gate,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  Assos.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found  in  Texier, 
Clarac,  Fellows,  and  Choisoul-Gouffier.  It  is 
now  utterly  desolate.    On  the  site  of  the  town 
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standi  now  a  small  village  called  Bairam  Kalessi. 
Two  monographs  on  the  subject  are  mentioned 
bv  Winer:  Quandt,  De  Assort.  Regiom.  1710; 
Aronell,  De  'Aa<r<y,  Cpsal.  1758.  See  Diet,  of  0. 
and  It.  Geog.  art.  Assi'8  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  215  [4th  ed.]; 
J.  F.  Clarke,  Report  of  Exc  tvatvins  at  Assos  (36 
plates),  Boston,  U.S.,  1882;  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett, 
Inscriptions  of  Assos,  in  vol.  i.  pp.  1-90,  of 
Papers  of  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  cariosity  to  refer  to  the 
interpretation  which  used  to  be  given  to  the 


words  iffvov  xaptKfyoirro,  in  Acts  xivii.  13. 
In  the  Vulgate  they  were  rendered  "cam 
sustulissent  de  Asson,"  and  they  were  supposed 
by  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  the  English  Versions 
(except  the  Genevan)  up  to  1611,  to  point  to  | 
city  of  this  name  in  Crete.  Such  s  plsce  is 
actually  inserted  by  Padre  Georgi,  in  the  mip 
which  accompanies  his  Paulus  Kaufra-jus (Venet 
1730,  p.  181);  but  the  Asus  (so  spelt)  of  Crete 
was  a  long  way  inland  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  sad 
Stickler's  'Kjf.  Komm.  on  Acts  xxvii.  13).  The 
true  sense  of  the  passage  was  first  given  br 
Beza.  [J.  8.  H.]  [F.j 


.    The  A<tu|k>1Li. 


ASSUE'RUS  (B.  'Afffypos,  A.  Atrnpos), 
Tob.  xiv.  15.  [Ahasuerls.]  The  name  given 
in  the  Gk.  and  E.  Versions  to  the  colleague  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  conquest  of  Nineveh. 
The  Itala  and  K  (for  the  variations  in  the  MS. 
see  Swete's  ed.  of  LXX.)  have  "  Achicharus 
king  of  the  Medes."  This  may  be  a  variant 
form  of  Cvaxares,  by  which  name  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's ally  is  better  known.  Assuerus,  in  its 
turn,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Ahasuerus,  a  name 
identical  with  Cvaxares,  or  it  may  be  an  error 
of  the  scribe  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco).  [F.J 

AS'SUR  (W« ;  'A<r<rovp ;  Assur).    L  (Ezra 

iv.  2  ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  8 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  8  ;  Jud.  ii.  14, 

v.  1,  vi.  1,  17,  vii.  20,  24,  xiii.  15,  xiv.  3,  xv.  6, 
xvi.  4.)  ^Assiiur;  Asstria.  ]  fc  (B.  'Aaovp; 
Atiu\  1  Esd.  v.  31.    [Harhur.]    [W.  A.  \V.] 

ASSY'RIA,  ASSHTR  (Wtf;  'Atrtroip, 
Jos.  'Avcrvpla  ;  Assyrian:  Ausnr,  Aiur,  Asiur),  , 
a  great  and  powerful  country  to  the  north  of  j 
Babylonia,  whose  capital  was,  in  later  times, 
Nineveh  ;  but  during  the  early  period,  Assur  [ 
(Kileh-Shergat),  a  city  about  50  miles  south 
of  Mosul.    It  is  probably  from  this  city  that 
the  country  took  its  name;  and  as  the  Assyrians 
often  call  their  land  *  the  land  of  the  god  J 


Assur,"  it  is  likely  that  this  name  comes  from 
that  of  Assur,  the  deified  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x- 
22  ;  1  Ch.  i.  17),  the  chiefse.it  of  whose  worship 
the  city  Assur  probably  was.  The  now  received 
rendering  of  the  earliest  form  Aniar,  which  wis 
borrowed  from  Akkadian,  is  M  waterland,"  or 
"meadow,"  and  it  is  probable  therefore  thst  the 
name  of  the  god  and  that  of  the  country  were»t 
first  quite  distinct,  but  were  afterwards  assimi- 
lated on  account  of  their  likeness  in  sound. 
The  city  Assur  is  never  mentioned  in  the  01J 
Testament. 

1.  Country.  —  Assyria  was  a  rather  narrow 
strip  of  country  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Babylonia,  which  country  formed  its  southern 
boundary,  beginning  between  34  and  35  de-^rees 
of  north"  latitude,  and  stretching  upwards  in  s 
north- westerly  direction  to  between  37  and  58 
degrees  ;  following,  roughly  speaking,  the  courses 
of  the  river>  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  latter 
probably  formed  its  western  boundary.  The 
north  of  Assyria  was  mountainous,  bnt  the 
greater  part  was  flat,  being  an  extension  of  the 
Babylonian  plains.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Armenia  (Urfu  or  Urartu  m  Ararat), 
on  the  "south  by  Babylonia  (Akkid,  Bab4ii, 
Kar-Dun\ai\  and  on  the  east  by  Media  {ait 
Madtui).  The  western  boundary  was  probably  the 
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Euphrates,  but  the  Assyrian  sway  probably  ex- 
tended as  tar  as  the  kingdom  ot'  which  Til- 
Barsip  (Bir  or  Birajik)  was  the  capital,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  district  called  Haiti  (identified  with 
Hit). 

Assyria  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  ii. 
14)  as  the  country  towards  the  east  (Revised 
Version),  in  front  of  which  the  Hiddekel 
(Tigris)  Hows,  and  farther  on  as  the  land  into 
which  Nimrod  went  forth  (so  the  marginal 
reading  of  Gen.  x.  11  and  the  Revised  Version 
—the  alternative  reading  being,  "out  of  tnat 
land  [Shinar]  went  forth  Assur  '*)•  The  phrase 
w  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria,"  which  occurs 
in  Gen.  xxv.  18,  apparently  refers  to  the  path- 
war  between  Egypt  and  that  country.  Assyria 
u  mentioned  also  in  24K.  xv.  19,  20,  where  44  Pul 
the  king  of  Assyria  "  is  spoken  of  as  having  been 
bought  off  by  Menahem ;  and  in  c.  29,  where 
the  invasion  of  "Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria '' 
is  recorded.  Afterwards  Ahaz  sought  the  al- 
liance of  the  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xvi.  7-18), 
who.  complying  with  his  request,  came  and  cap- 
tured Damascus  ;  and  the  next  chapter  records 
how  Hoshea  became  the  servant  of  Shalmaneser 
king  of  Assyria,  and  afterwards  conspired  against 


him,  with  the  result  that  Shalmaneser  invaded 
the  country,  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
away  captive  (er.  3-6 ;  see  also  cr.  23,  24,  and 
ch.  xviii.  9-12).  The  next  reference  to  Assyria 
is  in  connexion  with  tho  famous  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xviii.  13-27,  xix. 
1-37;  2  Ch.  xxxii.  1-22  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  1-xxxvii. 
38).  See  the  historical  section  below.  in 
Is.  vii.  18,  "the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Assyria"  is  mentioned,  and  in  r.  20  the  king 
of  Assyria  is  compared  to  a  M  hired  razor 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  (these  passages  pro- 
bably refer  to  the  stinging  and  cutting  [chas- 
tising] disposition  of  these  scourges  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  world;  sec  Is.  xxx.  31);  in  xi.  11-16, 
the  delivery  of  a  remnant  of  Israel  from  As- 
syria is  spoken  of ;  again,  iu  xix.  23-25,  a 
holy  covenant  between  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Assyria 
is  mentioned;  in  xxvii.  13,  the  coming  forth 
of  44  those  which  were  ready  to  perish  in  As- 
syria "  is  referred  to ;  and  the  destruction  of 
Assyria  is  foretold  in  xxx.  31  and  xxxi.  8.  Iu 
Jer.  ii.  18,  the  prophet  asks,  44  What  hast  thou 
to  do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters 
of  the  river  ?  "  probably  referring  to  joining  in 
the  ceremonies,  in  some  of  which  drinking  the 
water  of  a  river  formed  a  part.    Compare  c.  36, 


Atiur-t*Ai'-*|  Ii  ur  A4ur-o«f  r-j«U  tui.Unc  Uwu.    I'ntn  NimruuJ.  (Lajranl.) 


u  Why  gaddest  thou  about  so  much  ?  .  .  .  Thou 
-a.il t  be  ashamed  of  Egypt,  as  thou  wast  ashamed 
•f  Assyria."  The  reception  of  Assyrian  poly- 
theism by  Samaria  (  =  Israel)  and  .ludah  is 
denounced  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxiii.,  R.  V.)  under  the 
simile  of  the  whoredoms  of  Oholah  and  Oholi- 
t*h.  Assyria  is  likened  to  a  cedar  in  Lebanon 
(Ezek.  xxxi.  3-17),  an  1  his  pride  and  fall  are 
also  spoken  of.  The  going  (of  Ephraim)  to 
Assyria  is  mentioned  in  Hos.  vii.  11,  viii.  9,  and 
the  Israelites  are  to  eat  unclean  things  there 
(ix.  3).  As  an  empty  vine,  Israel  is  to  be  carried 
to  Assyria  as  a  present  to  king  Jareb,  x.  6  (see 
p.  286,  n.  1.);  she  was  to  tremble  as  a  dove  out 
of  Assyria,  xi.  11  (Assyria  was  probably  cele- 
brated for  its  doves,  which  are  <  t'ten  men- 
tioned on  the  tablets).  44  The  waging  of  the 
land  of  Assyria"  is  m  oken  of  by  Micah,  v.  6 
(the  "land  of  Nimrod."  mentioned  immediately 
after,  is  Babylonia).  The  destruction  of  Assyria 
is  again  referred  to  in  Zeph.  ii.  13;  in  Zech.  x. 
10  the  gathering  of  the  chosen  people  from 
Assyria  is  foretold ;  and  the  country  b  again 
mentioned  in  Mic  vii.  12  and  Zech.  x.  11. 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  Tigris  (Akka- 
dian, Uigma ;  Assyrian,  Uiglatj  Heb.,  Hidde- 

"that  is  eastward  of  Assyria,"  Gen.  ii.  14), 
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and  the  Euphrates  (Akkadian,  Puranunu ;  As- 
syrian, Purattu;  Heb.,  I"rath,  Gen.  ii.  14), 
with  their  tributaries,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,  and  the  Choser, 
which,  coming  from  the  Gebcl-el-Maklub,  flowed 
through  Nineveh  into  the  Tigris. 

2.  Climate,  ftc. — The  climate  is  that  of  a  hi<;h- 
lying  land,  being  cool ;  and  consequently,  having 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  a 
thriving  vegetaticn  flourished.  All  kinds  of 
grain,  hemp,  and  cotton  grew  there,  as  well  as 
mulberry-trees,  melons,  apples,  walnut-  and 
almond-trees,  pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  and 
dates.  There  were  excellent  pasture-lands,  and 
honey  was  very  plentiful.  The  mention  of  wine, 
called  by  the  Akkadiaus  41  the  drink  of  life," 
testifies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

The  animals  which  abounded  in  ancient  times 
were  stags,  roebucks,  wild  goats,  wild  asses,  and 
large-horned  wild  oxen.  Lions  (the  short-mancd 
variety)  were  also  very  pleutiful,  and  often 
afforded  sport  for  the  Assyrian  kings.  The 
preceding  cut  of  a  lion  hunt  by  the  king  is 
described  by  Layard  as  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens hitherto  discovered  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
The  Assyrians  possessed  also  excellent  breeds  of 
horse*,  brought  probably  from  Cappadocia. 
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3.  Chief  Cities. — Assyria,  on  account  of  its 
fruit  fulness,  its  temperate  climate,  ami  the  ener- 
getic nature  of  the  people,  soon  became  a 
very  powerful  and  prosperous  country.  Cities, 
towns,  and  villages  sprang  up  everywhere.  The 
chief  city  in  later  times  was  the  renowned 
Nineveh,  now  represented  by  the  mound  of 
Kouyunjik,  beside  the  Tigris.  Close  to  Nineveh 
lay  the  city  Calah  (A'i/Am),  now  Nimroud,  w  here 
many  early  kings  held  court.  About  50  miles 
south  lay  Assur,  now  represented  by  the  mound 
Kilch-Shergat.  Sargon  of  Assyria  built  a 
splendid  palace  at  a  town  seemingly  founded  by 
himself,  which  he  called  l)ur-Sargina, "  Sargon's 
town,"  now  Khorsabad.  Among  the  other  chief 
cities  of  Assyria  may  be  mentioned  Arbu'-il  or 
Trba'-il  (Arbela),  £t;all6te  ("the  city  of 
palaces "),  Imjur-Iiel  (Balawat),  and  A'afau, 
where  Sennacherib  had  a  palace. 

4.  People. — Judging  from  the  records  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  may  infer  that  Assyria 
was  originally  a  Babylonian  colony,  whose  first 
settlement  was  probably  the  city  of  Assur,  which 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  country. 
The  Assyrians  therefore,  speaking,  as  they  diil, 
the  same  language  as  the  Babylonians,  must 

have  been  of 
the  same  race, 
being  the  re- 
sult of  inter- 
marriage be- 
tween Semitic 
Babylonians 
and  non-Semi- 
tic Akkadians 
and  other 
tribes  dwell- 
ing in  Meso- 
potamia. The 
Assyrians,  like 
the  Babylo- 
nians, were  a 
powerfully- 
built  race, 
thiek-set,  and 
m  u  s  c  u  1  a  r. 
Their  faces 
were  rather 
round, the  eyes 
full,  with  the 
eyebrows  meeting  over  the  nose.  The  mouth 
was  rather  small,  the  nose  short,  curved  down- 
wards at  the  tip,  and  provided  with  large 
nostrils.  The  hair  and  beard  were  very  dark. 
The  preceding  cut  shows  well  the  type  of  face. 
In  disposition,  judging  from  the  general  type  of 


AwyrUn  frnxim.  time  >>t  ?«r*.>n. 
From  KhonaLaJ.  (Layard.) 


the  people,  from  the  royal  portraits,  anil  from 
the  correspondence  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects  which  has  been  found,  they  were  mild 
and  good-humoured,  but  cruel  and  relentless  in 
war.  They  were  very  fond  of  pomp  and  show,  but 
seem  to  have  far  surpassed  the  peoples  inroad 
them  in  intelligence  and  energy.  They  were  in 
every  respect  as  learned  as  the  Babylonians  from 
whom  they  had  sprung,  and  also  quite  as  super- 
stitious. 

5.  Religion. — The  religion  of  the  Assyrian*  was 
the  same  as  that  of  their  Babylonian  ancestors. 
The  chief  divinities  were  Assur  (probably  the 
deified  founder  of  the  nation,  cp.  Gen.  x.  22),  the 


Tmpre^lon  from  a  cylinder-***),  T>ltv  *n>l  irincre.1  bul!«. 
TiiU  thorn  the  Ajuji-Uh  tyjv  of  fwo  «  ith  greet  t  m  Uiom.) 


Km  1 1,  in  of  Awir.    i  A  ft  or  LaranU 


national  god,  who  was  probably  another  form 
of  Bel  (see  above  upon  the  name  of  the  city  and 
country  of  Assur  or  Assyria) ;  Bcltu  or  Beltis, 
wife  of  Assur  or  Bel  ;  Merodach  (see  Jer.  L  2), 
the  god  who  went  about  doing  good  to  man- 
kind, and  Zlr-panitum  his  consort;  £a*(Hea) 
or  Oannes,  god  of  the  sea,  rivers,  &c ,  and 
of  deep  wisdom,  and  Dam-kina  or  [>auke  hit 
consort ;  NabQ  or  Nebo  (see  Is.  xlvi.  1),  the  god 
of  learning  and  literature,  and  TasmOtu  his  con- 
sort ;  Nergal,  god  of  war,  and  his  consort  Uz; 
Auu,  god  of  the  heavens,  and  his  consort  Anatu, 
also  called  Lnhmu  and  Lah.-imu  (compared,  by 
change  of  A  into  A,  with  the  Dakhe  and  Balhos 
of  Dnmnscius)  ;  Samas,  the  sun-god,  and  his  con- 
sort, the  moon-goddess  Aa ;  Sin,  the  moon-god, 
also  called  Nannaru  (Nanaros),  the  "  lightgiver;"' 
Istnr  of  Arbela,  goddess  of  war,  and  Istar  of 
Nineveh,  goddess  of  love ;  Ilammann  or  Adiu 
(Kimmon  or  Hadad,  see  2  K.  v.  1H),  "the 
Thunderer,"  god  of  the  atmosphere,  the  winds 
storms,  iic. :  Gula,  "the  great  one,"  gudd**» 
of  healing;  Ninip,  "lord  of  arms,"  also  called 
Crag;  Zagaga,  "lord  of  the  sanctuary;"  En- 
nn-gi,  "  lord  of  brook  and  watercourse ; "  Bilri 
or  Gibil,  the  fire-god;  Duniu-zi,  Tammuz  or 
Adonis,  consort  of  Istar,  worshipped  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  also  by  the 
Hebrew  women,  with  lamentations  (Ezek.  viii. 
15);  besides  many  others,  whose  names  and  by- 
names are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Assyrians,  which, 
like  the  Babylonian,  was  of  Akkadian  origin, 
was  cs-t  ntially  astral,  the  determinative  prefix 

for  divinity  being  an  eight-rayed  star  ^ 

(corrupted  to  >>^-  in  late  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian texts).  As  this  character  was,  after  a 
time,  always  used  to  indicate  n  divinity,  the 
group  which  stood  for  constellati >n  (three  stars 
clustered  together)  came  to  be  used  to  designs'* 
the  heavenly  bodies.  These  were  distinguished  by 
tlx-  lull. .wing  names  : — Aku  (compere  ^TMtfal— 
Arioch,  Gen.  xiv.  l)  =  Sin,  the  moon-god  ;  BOth 
=  obmo!  (Heb.  Shemesh),  the  sun-god  ;  Dapia* 

»  Better,  perhaps,  Ac,  as  many  texts  give. 
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- DvMt'j-fn,  identified  with  Mercury ;  Sib  or 
SUhtatfa  =  Itiibat,  Dolephnt  or  Istar  (Venus)  ; 
L%im=Lubat-s<iij-ui,  the  planet  Saturn  ;  Mbbu 


UlM  of  Ota  priori)*]  UoJa.  (UranL) 


r»Uy  the  planet  Mars  (Nergal  ;  sec  2  K.  xvii. 
30)u  The  beginnings  of  the  gods,  according  to 
Babylonian  cosmogony,  are  poetically  told  in  the 
nrtt  tablet  of  the  Creation  story  : 
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When  on  high  the  heavens  proclaimed  not, 

Koneath  the  earth  recorded  not  a  name. 

The  prinm-val  abyss  hogot  them, 

Mummu-Tiauiat  was  she  who  bare  tbem  ; 

Their  waters  at  once  burst  forth,  and 

Harvest  was  not  gathered,  the  plain  was  unsought; 

When  none  of  the  gods  shone  forth, 

A  name  was  not  recorded,  a  symbol  was  not  [raised  ?], 

The  [great]  gods  were  made : 

Ijihimi  anil  Lahainu  shone  forth  [alone  r_\ 

I  ntil  [the  pnl*  grew  up. 

Sar  and  Kisar  were  made  

The  days  grew  long  

Anu  

Sar  and  [Kliar]  

Lihmu  nnd  Lahamu  (=  Anu  and  his  consort 
Anatu)  were  therefore  the  first  of  the  gods,  and 
it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  number  l.b  In  like  manner  .some  of 
the  other  gods  were  distinguished  by  numbers, 
Ni llip'l  number  being  50;  the  goddess  Istar's, 
15;  N'ergal's,  10;  Nebo's,  10.  Merodach's  num- 
ber  is  unknown  ;  but  that  of  the  god  Sin  seems 
to  have  been  30,  from  the  thirty  days  of  the 
month,  and  that  of  the  Sun-god  20.  It  is  note- 
worthy  that  in  the  almve  list  of  gods  identified 
with  the  planets,  the  order  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  days  of  the  week,  except  that  the  Moon- 
god  Sin  precedes  the  Sun-god  Samas. 

There  was  also  a  number  of  minor  deities, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Mah, "  the  supreme  one;"  the  four  porters 
of  Mah  ;  the  two  porters  of  h-sagila  (the  temple 
of  Bel  at  Babylon);  Ukkumu,  Akkulu,  Ikftuda, 
and  Utebu,  the  four  dogs  of  Mcrodach  ;  Dumuzi- 
abzu  ("Tammuz  of  the  Abyss"),  Kigula,  Nira, 
Bara,  Baragula,  and  Bur-nun-ta-si,  the  six  sons 
of  £a  or  Ae  (Oanncs) ;  together  with  others, 
by-names  or  manifestations  of  the  other  deities. 
Thus  other  names  of  Ninip  are  Sukknt  (Siccuth, 
if  we  may  take  the  marginal  reading  of  Amos  v. 
26)  and  Kdatcanu  (Chiun,  Amos  v.  26). 

Besides  these  divinities,  to  whom  the  Assyrians 
mostly  attributed  a  beneficent  power,  they  be- 
lieved in  a  large  number  of  evil  spirits,  who  were 
only  mentioned — and  then  not  by  name — to 


the  evil  dlu,  the  evil  eJirnmu,  the  evil  demon 


b  The  single  wedge,  standing  for  1,  is  also  read  "  60," 
:ing  the  "  sexagesimal  unit." 

T  2 
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(gallu),  the  evil  god,  the  evil  incubus,  the  hag, 
the  labasu,  the  seizer,  the  lilu  and  the  lilitu  (evil 
spirits  of  the  abyss,  of  which  the  feminine,  lilitu, 
occurs  in  Hebrew  under  the  form  of  liiith,  which 
is  translated  "  screech-owl  "  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  "night-monster"  in  the  Revised.  See 
Is.  xxxiv.  14).  According  to  the  Rabbins,  the 
liiith  was  a  spectre  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  which  lav  in  wait  for  children  bv 
night.  Besides  these  there  were  the  servants 
of  the  lilu  and  a  whole  row  of  spirits  of  evil, 
who  were  believed  to  bring  on  sickness,  mis- 
fortune, and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Against  these,  incantations  of  various  kinds  were 
used,  the  favourite  formulae  being  those  in  which 
Merodach,  the  god  who  went  about  doing  good 
to  mankind,  was  invoked.  Merodach  was  sup- 
posed to  inquire  of  his  father  £a  or  AO  (Oannes), 
the  "  lord  of  deep  wisdom,"  dwelling  in  the 
abyss,  who  seems  never  to  have  failed  to  inform 
his  son  how  the  suppliant  might  be  cured  or 
relieved. 

The  religious  duties  of  the  Assyrians  consisted 
of  sacrifices,  libations,  prayers,  :ind  psalms.  The 
ceremonies  were  of  varying  forms.  In  some, 
a  kind  of  visitation  was  made  to  the  shnne  of 


each  god,  and  a  verse  was  said  or  chanted  before 
the  image  of  each,  with  bowings  and  other  tokens 
of  adoration.  Kach  day  of  the  month  was  the 
festival  of,  or  sacred  to,  one  or  more  deities  :  the 
first  day,  for  example,  was  sacred  to  Ami  and 
Bel,  the  second  to  Istar,  the  third  to  Merodach 
and  Zir-panitum,  the  fourth  to  Nebo  (and  Me- 
rodach), the  fifth  to  "  the  lord  of  the  temple 
and  the  lady  of  the  temple,"  &c.  Every  seventh 
day  of  each  month,  together  with  the  nineteenth 


day,  was  a  kind  of  Sabbath,  on  which  "the 
prince  of  the  great  nations  "  was  not  to  eat  fle»h 
cooked  by  fire,  was  not  to  change  his  dress,  wis 
not  to  put  on  white,  was  not  to  make  sacrifice; 
the  king  was  not  to  ride  in  his  chariot,  and  was 
not  to  talk  "  victoriously  ;  "  the  seer  was  not  to 
try  to  find  out  secret  places,  the  physician  wis 
not  to  attend  to  the  sick,  and  the  day  was  not  a 
suitable  one  to  make  an  incantation.  Id  the 
night,  however,  the  kiug  was  to  make  ufler- 
ings  to  Merodach  and  Istar,  or  Xiuin  or  Gul.i. 
&c,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  sacrifice  a  victim, 
and  to  raise  his  hands  to  the  god  in  prayer. 
Sometimes,  it  would  seem,  the  image,  or  the 
shrine  of  the  god,  was  sprinkled  with  the  water 
of  the  river  (Tigris  or  Euphrates),  which  wa* 
probably  consecrated  for  this  purpose.  Each 
day  had  it*  religious  duties. 

A  very  favourite  deity  seems  to  hare  been 
Istar  of  Arbela,  goddess  of  war,  whose  oracle  in 
that  city  was  in  great  repute.  It  is  probable 
that  other  deities  had  oracles  as  well,  but  few 
or  none  of  their  enunciations  have  come  down 
to  us. 

6.  Writing.  —  The  wedge  -  writing  in  use 
amongst  the  Assyrians  was  inherited  by  than 
from  their  Babylonian  forefathers,  and  had 
already,  at  the  earliest  period  of  real  Assyria 
history,  taken  the  form  of  groups  of  wedges, 
several  of  which  form  a  single  character.  The 
early  writing  is  rather  complex,  and  difir* 
only  slightly  from  the  Babylonian  of  the  same 
period.  Gradually,  however,  it  became  much 
simpler,  and  about  the  time  of  Tiglath-pilesfr  I. 
(1120  B.C.)  reached  (with  but  fVw  exceptions) 
the  simple  form  which  it  retained  to  the  but. 
Assyrian  handwriting  is  remarkable  for  it> 
clearness  and  the  care  which  has  evidently  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Assyrian  scribe*.  A 
great  advantage,  also,  to  the  modern  student, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tablets  bearing  the 
records  are  always  kiln-burnt,  and  not,  a- 
in  Babylonia,  merely  sun-dried.  During  the 
time  of  Sargon,  the  Assyrian  conquests  in 
Babylonia — always  a  land  of  romance  to  the 
learned  Assyrian— caused  the  introduction  of 
certain  Babylonian  forms  into  the  Assyrian 
sign-list,  but  these  were  kept  mostly  for  the 
lapidary  style.  Like  the  Babylonians  the 
Assyrians  sometimes  used  the  archaic  style  of 
writing  in  late  times,  just  as  we  sometimes  use 
the  old  black  letter. 

The  characters  were  originally  hieroglyphs: 

for  ~|  (the  fingers  of  the  hand),  stand- 
ing for  "hand"  (kdtu);  for  O  (the  son'* 
disc,  the  intermediate  form  of  which  was  0)> 
for   "  sun  "  (ktmiu),  "  day  "  («/mm),  "  to  be 

bright"  (eVcVn),  *c;  J^fc,  for  (a  rtarV 

standing   for  "god"  (iVm),  "heaven"  (iitv), 

&c;  fc^f,  for         (=  2],  a  foot),  for  "to 

go"  (uldhi),  "to  fix  "(».<?.  "to  set  down  the 
foot,"  ldnu)t  &c,  with  many  others  of  which 
the  hieroglyphic  form  can  be  traced.  As  re- 
marked above,  the  latest  inscriptions  show 
the  simplest  forms,  the  examples  here  given 

being  written    ^f,    ^f,  and  • 

Besides  the  pronunciation  of  these  character* 
given  above  (the  ideographic  value  or  meamvj). 
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eich  character  had  one  or  more  syllabic  ralue*, 
Unovtd  from  Akkadian  or  Assyrian,  as  the 

ca«  might  be.   Thus  ^|  was  pronounced  i  t 

(Akkadian),  and  *<ir  (Assyrian);  $  was 
pwounced  a/,  fu,  tarn,  ;>ir,  ;>«>,  /a/i,  and  hii 
(apparently  all  from  Akkadian);  »f-  was  pro- 
tecaced  .in  (Akkadian),  and  il  (Assyrian),  and 
fe^f  was  pronounced  d>i,  gin,  and  gub  (Ak- 
k.-uii.m  value*).  These  values  go  to  form  new 
*ff'i»  in  Assyrian  ;  and  despite  their  polyphony, 
there  ij  seldom  any  doubt  upon  that  score  as 
to  how  a  word  is  to  be  read.  The  svstem 
ofwriti  eg  in  Assyrian  was  threefold — it  might 

be  wholly  ideographic,  as         >>f-  ^( 

it/  W  &imai  "the  hand  of  the  sun- 

pd  will  establish,"  where  each  character 
»Ual$  fur  a  word;    partly   ideographic,  as 

J/  >+  JT  Mf  »f,  kit  Ui-*n  uka-an 
(for  u.^n.  the  final  an  being  the  "phonetic  com- 
plement *V«  the  hand  of  his  god  will  establish," 
s  tare  the  ftr-t,  second,  and  fourth  characters  are 
Geographic  and  the  others  syllabic; e  or  wholly 

Tf  ^Y<5SftT4  T8  >R4. 

a-*j  m«AAi  /w-rowf  (ana  muhhi  lumut),  " may 
1  iie  for  (it)."  d  Asa  rule,  the  omens,  medical 
t*iLs  and  n  few  others,  are  written  ideographic 
tally,  or  mostly  so ;  whilst  the  historical  texts, 
letters,  interlinear  translations,  legends,  Sic, 
■ire  almost  eutirely  syllabically  written.  The 
-Usyriaas  u>ed  the  "Babylonian  character  as 
*e.l  as  the  Assyrian,  and  of  this  the  last 
phrase  giren  above  is  an  example.  The  As- 
\rrian  forms  of  the  same  characters  would  be 

The  study    of    the  Assyrian  language  and 
syllabary  is    much    lightened   bv  the  many 
bilingual  lists  and  syllabaries,  the  latter  class  of 
tablets  being,  iu  fact,  the  fundamental  texts  for 
the  study  of  the  language.*    These  syllabaries 
are  of  three  classes  :  the  first  giving  the  syllabic 
•alues  of  the   characters   (these  are  mostly 
Akkadian  words),   the  characters  themselves, 
and  their  names ;  the  second  the  svllabic  values, 
the  characters,  and  their  meanings;  and  the 
third  the  syllabic  values,  the  characters,  their 
names,  and  their  meanings.    In  the  bilingual 
h*ta  the  Akkadian  words  are  often  accompanied 
by  glosses  indicating  the  pronunciation,  but  the 
names  of  the  characters  are  but  rarely  given. 
A*  th<rir  name  indicates,  they  give  merely  the 
Akk.idi.in  word,  group,  or  phrase,  with  the 
Assyrian  equivalent,  and  are  written,  as  a  rule, 


'  Th^»e  two  examples  are  not  taken  from  any  text — 
t-e?  are  phrase*  made  up  by  means  of  the  four  characters 
area  la  Illustration  of  the  writing,  to  show  how  diversely 
«am*  characters  may  be  used. 

*  Pr-m  the  tablet  K.  1249  (S.  A.  Smith's  Keil- 
*±r\jtitxU  Alurbanipalt,  ill.),  line  26. 

•  Evtn  these,  however,  would  have  been  of  but  little 
had  it  not  been  for  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of 

TVrna.  which  were  worked  out  by  Grotefend,  Sir  H.  C. 
J-»*lio»rin.  an  i  other*.  The  Behistun  inscription,  the 
tmof  whicL  was  obtained  at  great  personal  risk,  and 
«h  RadW  by  St  H.  C.  Rawlinaon,  is  the  most  impor- 
ts cf  the  documents  of  this  class. 


in  double  columns.  The  syllabaries,  however, 
are  written  in  threefold  or  fourfold  columns, 
as  indicated  above. 

7.  Literature  and  learning.—  The  literature  of 
the  Assyrians  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  derived  from  the  same  Akkadian  and 
Sumerinn  sources.  This  inheritance  from  their 
non-Semitic  ancestors  consisted  of  tablets  on 
language,  Akkadian  and  Sumerinn  and  Assyrian 
word-lists  and  syllabaries  or  sign-lists  with  ex- 
planations, tablets  of  phrases  ami  bilingual  hymns, 
nrayers,  and  incantations.  They  had  also  the 
legends  of  the  Creation  anil  the  Flood,  the  former 
seemingly  of  Sumerian  origin.  A  large  number 
of  omen-tnblets  testifies  to  their  superstition  in 
respect  to  the  all  airs  of  every-day  life.  Among 
native  Assyrian  literary  productions  may  be 
mentioned  the  historical  inscriptions,  which  are 
often  well  and  vigorously  written,  and  a  large 
number  of  letters  and  despatches  referring  to  all 
kinds  of  civil  and  military  matters.  The  Assy- 
rians wrote  (and  consequently  spoke)  a  purer 
dialect  than  the  Babylonians,  though  the  literary 
ability  of  the  two  nations  was  probably  equal. 

Like  the  learned  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian  in 
the  same  station  of  life  had  to  bo  well  instructed. 
He  wns  expected  to  know  the  old  languages  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad  as  well  as  Aramaic  and  Phoe- 
nician. That  the  Assyrians  knew  Aramaic,  ami 
also  Hebrew,  is  pro  veil  by  the  passage  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17-35,  in  which  the  Rab-shakeh  (m6- 
iaki)  having  harangued  the  people  in  Hebrew,  is 
requested  to  speak  "  in  the  Syrian  language " 
(Aramean),  but  refuses,  and  continues  his  rather 
boastful  and  impudent  speech  iu  very  good 
Hebrew,  in  order  that  "  the  people  on  the  wall  " 
might  understand.  The  dragoman  (turjunuinu 
or  turgumanu)  was  a  recognised  institution  in 
the  principal  cities.  The  Assyrian  physician 
(daw)  knew  the  use  of  medicine,  and  surgical 
operations  were  sometimes  performed. 

8.  Trade. — The  Assyrians  were  hardly  such 
keen  traders  as  the  Babylonians,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  if  the  Assyrian  empire  had  not  been  over- 
thrown, they  would  have  become  the  rivals  of 
the  sister  kingdom.  The  contracts  which  have 
been  found  at  Nineveh  extend  from  the  time  of 
Shalnianeser  II.  (859  n.C.)  until  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  at  the  end  of  the  7th  centurv  it.c. 
These  contracts  refer  to  field-produce  of  various 
kinds,  cattle,  tracts  of  land,  slaves,  Sic  &c 
They  often  bear  Aramaic  (Phoenician)  dockets, 
and  were  sometimes  written  in  duplicate  (like 
the  ancient  Babylonian  contracts),  consisting  of  a 
small  inner  tablet  and  an  envelope  inscribed  with 
the  same  transaction.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
brisk  trade  in  horses  carried  on  with  Cappadocia, 
and  the  existence  of  small  objects  of  art  of 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician  workmanship  testifies 
to  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  relationship 
between  Assyria  and  those  countries.  The  dating 
of  all  trade  and  official  documents  was  by  means 
of  the  so-called  eponymies  (public  officials  whoso 
term  of  office  lasted  a  year,  and  was  taken  in 
rotation  by  those  who  were  eligible),  of  whom 
lists  were  made,  from  the  remains  of  which 
modern  scholars  have  been  able  to  reconstruct 
the  greater  part  of  the  Assyrian  chronology. 
[BanYLOX  (the  country),  Time-reckoning,  Dating 
liecords,  Trade,  Slavery.1] 

9.  Art,  Architecture,  <$c — Of  the  art  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians  we  have  many  specimens,  con-* 
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sisting  of  a  splendid  series  of  bss-reliefs  and  a 
few  statues,  small  clay  figures  of  very  fair 
execution,  and  some  ivory  carvings.    From  these 

objects  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  style  of 
their  art  was  essenti- 
ally vigorous,  the 
muscle*  of  both  human 
and  animal  forms  being 
very  prominently  and 
carefully  marked.  They 
were  also  skilful  en- 
gravers and  workers 
in  brouze  and  gold. 
From  the  embroidered 
robes  of  the  kings  re- 
presented on  the  sculp- 
tures, it  is  certain  that 
their  textile  fabrics 
were  not  by  any  means 
itiferior  to  those  of  the 
Babylonian*.  In  all 
branches  of  art,  it  is 
in  the  reproduction  of 
animal  forms  that  they 
were  most  successful. 
Especially  noteworthy 
are  the  splendid  hunt- 
ing scenes  at  the  time 
of  Assur-bant-apli,  U.C. 
6»>8-fi26. 

The  royal  palaces,  built  upon  mounds,  were 
adorned  with  sculptures  ami  mural  paintings, 
and  the  entrances  were  generally  ornamented 


"White 
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with  figures  of  colossal  bulls,  the  stone  of  which 
was  brought  from  a  distance,  roughly  shaped  up, 
dragged  by  means  of  ropes  pulled  by  multitudes 
of  captives,  and  with  the  help  of  e&ortnoitt 
levers,  upon  the  palace-mound,  and,  once  in 
position,  there  finished  off.  Captives  were  abe 
employed  to  form  these  enormous  mounds. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  it  is 
probable  that  the  city  anil  palace  of  Dur-Sargina 
(Khorsabad),  excavated  by  lV'tta  and  Place,  are 
the  most  interesting.  As  the  name  indicate*,  the 
city  was  founded  by  Sargon  of  Assyria,  about 
the  year  720.  The  city  was  four-square,  with 
the  angles  pointing  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
On  each  side  were  two  gates,  eight  in  all/  tome 
of  them  of  simple  form  and  little  ornamentation, 
others  more  highly  decorated,  and  ilanked  with 
the  well-known  winged-bulls,  together  with 
human  figures.  The  walls  were  provided  with 
turrets  at  regular  intervals,  and  both  walls  and 
turrets  had  battlements  like  steps.  On  the 
north-west  side  of  tiie  city  was  the  royal  |ul  u  . 
built  partly  outside  the  rectangle  of  the  city. 
The  palace  consisted  of  a  series  of  building* 
erected  on  a  rectangular  platform,  the  portion 
outside  the  city  being  surrounded  by  tower* 
with  the  usual  step-battlements.  Access  wa> 
gained  to  the  platform  by  flights  of  steps,  and 
by  inclines  leading  up  to  the  walls,  which  teem 
to  have  been  level  with  the  platform.  The 
palace  itself  consisted  of  series  of  chambers,  with 
the  necessary  communications,  built  round  court- 
yards of  various  dimensions.  To  the  left  were 
the  chambers  regarded  as   belonging  to  the 
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Otarrratnry  rr  Tt 'triple  Towrr  nt  Kir  t-a!  «ul.    (From  PW<\  Simirr  tt  CAuyrU.) 

harem,  beyond  which  the  observatory-  or  temple-  panelled  and  coloured  :  the  three  upper  storeys 

tower  (zikkur  it)  could  he  seen.     This  was  a  are  gone,  but  may  be  easily  restored  from  those 

tower  similar   to  that  at  the  Birs-Nimrcud.  below,  as  shown  in   the   annexed  cut.  The 

[See  Baokl,  Tower  of.]   It  was  built  in  stages,  remainder  of  the  royal  palace  consisted  of  n- 

Jormed  by  an  inclined  rampart,  which  ran  round  _  _  ,  

the  structure  seven   times,  and   enabled  the  r  Named  the         of  ^mti  Rim,™,,,  Bel  Beltn 

Visitor   to   reach    the   top.    The    four    lower  Anu.  Iatar,  £a,  and  the  '•  Lady  of  the  Gods,"  re»p*- 

•toreys   are  still   p<  rfect ;   each  of  them   is  tively. 
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total  of  the  rooms,  great  and  small,  numbered 
about  209.    Manv  of  them  were  decorated  with 


City  Ga1«*b)  »t  KlionaLad.    (Krt.m  l'Uuw.) 


moral  paintings,  bas-reliets,  Ac,  like  those  in  I  victories,  and  huntiug-exploits  of  the  king.  The 
the  British  Museum,  representing  the  conquests,  J  architectural   decorations  of  the   walls  were 


I  riiiplc-Toir*f  {ttktmrat).    Fnia  ■  b*»-rrllel  at  Konjunjlk.  (Ljijanl.j 


simple,  being  merely,  in  most  cases,  a  series  of 
fluting*  forming  long  rows  of  recesses.  The 
•Beet  of  the  whole,  however,  was  good.  The 


south-eastern  gateway  (that  looking  towards 
the  town)  was  adorned  by  winged  bulls  and 
figures  of  the  hero  Giitubar,  holding  in  one 
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arm  a  struggling  lion.  The  gateways  were 
arched ;  nnd  flanked  by  towers,  adorned  by  the 
recess-ornaments  above  mentioned.  The  whole 
must  have  been  grand  in  its  simplicity.  This 
palace  at  Khorsabad  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  Assyrian  architecture. 
The  other  palaces  differed  from  it  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  number  of  the  rooms,  &c,  but  they 
wore  all  built  upon  the  same  general  principle. 


ASSYRIA 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  featum  of 
Assyrian  as  of  Babylonian  architecture  is  the 
zikkurat  or  temple-tower,  such  as  the  Tower  of 
Babel  must  have  been.  Besides  the  form  with 
an  inclined  rampart  running  round,  as  described 
above,  others  were  to  be  seen,  of  a  lrss  pretend- 
ing but,  at  the  same  time,  more  picturesque 
and  symmetrical  nature.  These  were  provided 
with  steps  leading  up  to  an  upper  platform  tad 


a  central  door,  from  which  walks  branched  off 
on  each  side,  so  that,  instead  of  entering  the  first 
chamber,  the  visitor  might  make  his  way  to  an 
incline  leading  to  au  upper  stage,  and  so,  by  the 
same  means,  in  some,  to  a  third,  on  the  top  of 
which  it  is  supposed  a  shrine  was  built,  for  the 
statue  of  the  god  there  worshipped.  Such  a 
tower  is  seen  in  a  bas-relief  found  at  Kouvunjik 
(see  cut),  containing  four  stages,  of  which  the 


topmost  is  imperfect,  owing  to  the 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tablet. 

A  similar  tower  is  found  in  the  remains  ct 
the  ancient  temple  at  Mukeyyer. 

The  houses  of  the  common  people  were  mostlr 
very  simple  in  design,  and  were  probably,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  unburnt  brick.  Of  their  exact 
form,  however,  there  is  some  doubt,  as  the  sculp- 
tures do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  Assyrian  houses. 
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Tlie  Assyrians,  as  builders,  were  clever  and 
iTjtcuiatic.  They  knew  the  use  of  the  arch,  but 
were  timid  in  its  employment.  In  their  lighter 
stvie  of  architecture  thev  used  columus  of  various 
shapes,  some  of  them  resembling  the  Corinthian, 
Ionic,  and  Doric  columns  of  Greek  architecture. 
These  columns  sometimes  rest  on  bases  similar 
to  the  capitals,  sometimes  on  the  backs  of  animals. 
As  an  additional  ornament,  an  ibex  is  sometimes 
placed  on  the  summit.  The  walls  of  their  palaces 
were  not  only  lined  with  sculptured  .slabs,  they 
wertd*corate  I  also  with  mural  paintings  of  scenes 
ia  the  witt  le-rield,  &c,  elegant  patterns,  and  other 
devices.  In  some,  if  not  most  cases,  the  ceil- 
ings were  decorated,  and  furnished  with  a  central 
tcob,  pierced  for  the  suspension  of  a  lamp. 

Th<;  Assyrians  were  skilful  agriculturists, 
harm,;  inherited  a  knowledge  of  this  science 
from  the  liabylonians.  Like  them,  too,  they  had 
an  eitfiiMve  system  of  canals,  watercourses,  &c, 
'•>>:  the  irrigation  of  their  fields.  One  of  the 
sculptures  has  a  small  but  well-executed  repie- 
«ctsticn  of  the  use  of  the  shadouf  for  raising 
w-t?r  lor  irrigation.  They  were  also  extensive 
breeders  of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  mules,  camels, 
hoat:ijg-dog«,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  44  the  bee 
that  i»  in  the  land  of  Assyria  "  (Isa.  vii.  18) 
refers  as  much  to  the  industry  of  the  people  as 
to  their    warlike   (stinging   and  chastising) 


10.  War.—  It  is  clear,  from  the  sculptures  and 
•ascriptions,  that  the  Assyrians  possessed  disci- 
plined and  organized  troops,  well-drilled,  hardy, 
txperienced  in  war,  and  well  exercised  in  the 
Q*  of  the  sword,  spear,  dagger,  bow,  and  sling. 
They  must  have  known  something  of  military 
tactics :  the  movement  of  troops  to  the  attack, 
the  retreat,  and  the  various  other  movements 
Jiec«»ary,  were  apparently  executed  in  military 
'rd-r.  The  king  led  in  person,  accompanied  by 
hu>  turtanu  or  tartanu  (  Tartan),  44  commander- 
in-chief:"  'xwl-iakif  44  major-generals  ;  "  rab-ktJei 
(Pab-shakeh), 44  generals  ; "  iaki,  "captains,"  and 
other  officers.  The  army  was  attended  by  a 
large  following :  and  the  king,  and  probably  his 
c^ers  also,  had  every  luxury  which  could  at 
*ocb  a  tune  and  under  such  conditions  be  sup- 
fli*i  to  them.  Musicians  accompanied  the 
troop*. 

In  besieging  a  city,  banks  were  cast  up  against 
>t,  battering-rams  were  used  to  overthrow  the 
waiU  and  to  make  breaches  in  them,  sappers 

«  The  htdriakl 


and  miners  were  set  to  work,  large  missiles  were 
thrown  by  moans  of  catapults  and  similar  engines. 
Forts  were  built  around  the  city  (cp.  Jer.  iv.  2 
and  lii.  4),  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the 


ABar-ru»j!r-»i>ll  In  tils  Wtr  Gwtumo.  (NimrouiL) 


tops  of  the  battering-rams  and  from  the  ground, 
the  Assyrian  sharpshooters  picked  oft  the  de- 
fenders who  were  on  the  wall, 
went  to  work  with  their  missiles. 


Slingers  also 
A  very  good 


but  short  account  of  a  siege  is  given  by  Sen- 
nacherib when  speaking  of  his  attack  on  Jeru- 
salem. He  says  that  he  besieged  and  captured 
the  cities  around  44  with  smiting  (?)  of  battering 
rams  (?)  and  shooting  (?)  with  the  catapult  (?), 
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breaking  away  the  wall  (?)  a?  the  foot,  breach- 
ing, cutting,  and  earthworks." h  After  the 
capture  of  a  city,  the  king,  when  present,  sat 
in  state  to  receive  the  prisoners  ami  spoils. 
Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  ha«l  incited  to 
resistance  were  often  executed  and  impaled. 
After  the  capture  the  cities  were  often  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  into 
captivity.  [Army.] 

The  arms  of  the  Assyrians  were  the  sword, 
dagger,  spear,  bow,  and  sling.  The  defensive 
armour  of  the  soldiers  varied  considerably.  Some 
seem  to  be  quite  naked  as  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  whilst  others  wore  cuirasses,  chain  mail, 
or  scale  armour.  They  wore  also  helmets  of 
bronze  and  iron.  They  had  shields  of  varying 
sizes  and  shapes,  made  of  metal  (brouze),  hide,  or 
wicker-work,  the  smaller  being  of  the  former 
and  the  larger  of  the  latter  material.   The  large 


shields  or  jiavois  were  often  of  a  sufficient  size 
to  shelter  two  or  three  men  completely,  brum 
these  portable  walls  they  attacked  their  foes, 
and  it  is  probably  to  the  excellence  of  their  defen- 
sive armour  that  their  successes  were  often  due. 
For  drawings  of  the  Assyrian  arms,  see  Arm*. 

Of  all  the  Eastern  nations  of  old  time, 
probably  none  surpassed  the  Assyrians  in  lore 
of  deeds  of  arms.  The  extent  of  their  conquest* 
alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  energy  in 
this  respect.  War  was  with  them  a  study,  and 
noue  of  the  surrounding  nations  had  better 
arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  than  they. 
They  were  also  no  mean  military  engineers 
for  their  time.  Kiv  -rs  were  crossed  br  means 
of  pontoon  bridges;  every  campiug-place  was 
carefully  fortified.  In  besieging  a  town,  towers, 
from  which  the  soldiers  might  attack  it  by 
shooting  and  otherwise  killing  the  defenders, 


Caelum  ot  ft  City.   Tim»  of  TlgUth-|>iluwr  III.  (Lajard.) 


were  raised  close  to  the  walls;  breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls  by  means  of  battering- 
rams,  so  constructed  that  from  their  tops  also 
the  Assyrian  archers  might  annoy  the  defenders  ; 
and  sometimes  also  the  walls  were  undermined, 
and  an  entrance  thus  made.  As  rulers  over 
conquered  nations  they  were  harsh,  and  as  con- 
querors usually  ruthlessly  cruel. 

11.  Government. — In  Assyria  the  king  was  su- 
preme, though  it  is  probable  that  he  often  asked 
the  counsel  of  the  chief  meu  of  the  country.  Next 
to  the  king  was  the  turtanu  or  btrtanu  ("tartan," 
Is.  xx.  1 ;  2  K.  xviii.  17),  the  chief  of  the  army, 
and  under  him  the  ruft-sahc  ("  Rabshakeh,"  Is. 
xxxvi.  2,  &c.),  the  chief  of  the  captains,  who, 


"  These  last  three  expression-  arc.  in  Aiwyrtan :  pilie, 
nxkii,  ti  labbanati,  from  palAiu,  "to  make  a  hole." 
wafcdsu,  "  to  cut,"  and  latanu,  "  to  lay  bricks." 


when  the  king  did  not  himself  go  on  an  expe- 
dition, took  the  command.  The  country  wa* 
divided  into  several  districts,  administered  by  a 
ialat,  or  4*  ruler,"  who  seems  to  have  seat  in 
periodically  reports  to  the  king  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  his  district;  and.  if  that 
district  were  an  outlving  one.  he  gave  accounts 
also  of  the  movements  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  army,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boundary.  The  government  in  Assyria  itsel: 
seems  to  have  been  mild,  and  rebellions  aptinst 
the  authority  of  the  "great  king"  were  com- 
paratively rare.  Those  unjustly  treated,  or 
against  whom  any  complaint  had  been  lodged, 
seem  to  have  hail  the  right  of  appeal,  or  of 
justification,  before  the  king  himself. 

12.  History. — Assyria  seems  to  have  been  » 
colony  of  HabyloniaC  but  the  period  at  which 
the  colonisation  took  place  is  quite  unknown.  In 
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the  earliest  times  the  country  was  governed  by 
viceroys  or  underkings  (in  Akkadian  patcsi,  and 
iu  Assyrian  iiinkkn),  subject,  probably,  to  the 
principal  Babylonian  kingdom.  On  a  brick 
from  the  site  oV  Assur  are  found  the  names  of 
lniu  and  his  father  Hallu,  who  seem  to  have 
restored  the  temple  of  Assur  in  that  city. 
Lit  r,  probably,  came  lsmi-I>agan  and  his  son 
Sainst-kararoinu  I.,  who  reigned  about  1820  H.C. 
Tiie  latter  built  n  temple  in  the  city  of  Assur  to 
the  geds  Anu  and  Rammiuu.  There  is  no  real 
history,  however,  until  the  time  of  Assurzakir- 
fcir,  who  was  engaged  in  some  disputes  with 
Babylonia  (probably  about  160O  B.C.),  the  result 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  that  war  broke  out 
in  the  time  of  his  successor,  Ninip-tukul-Aaauri. 

About  the  year  1450  B.C.  Assur-bed-nisi-su 
rnleJ  in  Assvria,  and  discussions  took  place 
between  him  and  Kara-indai,  king  of  Kardunias, 
about  the  boundaries  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
pledges  being  given  and  received  on  both  sides. 
The  discussion,  however,  was  continued  during 
the  reign  of  the  next  king,  Buzur-ASsur,  who 
tame  to  an  agreement  about  the  boundaries  with 
Burna-burias,  who  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  come 
to  the  Babylonian  throne. 

About  the  vear  1400  B.C.,  Asiur-uballit  came 
to  trie  throne*  of  Assyria,  and  the  two  nations 
were  upon  such  good'  terms  that  Assur-uballit 
gate  his  daughter  Muballitat-Serua  in  marriage 
to  the  king  of  Babylonia.  Kara-Murdas,  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage,  duly  became  king  of 
Babylon.  S>me  discontented  Kassites,  however, 
arose,  and  killed  Kara-Murdas,  setting  Nazi- 
bugas  on  the  Babylonian  throne  instead.  The 
Assyrian  king  marched  into  Babylonia  and 
avenged  the  death  of  his  grandson,  by  deposing 
and  killing  Nazi-bugaS,  and  setting  Kuri-galzu 
on  the  Babylonian  throne.  Assur-uballit  was 
renowned  as  a  conqueror,  and  also  restored 
several  temples  of  his  country.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Bel-nirari,  who — evidently 
thinking  that  Kuri-galzu,  who  was  forming  an 
alliance  with  Gur-ba-tila,  king  of  Elnm,  was 
getting  too  j>owerful — marched  into  Babylonia 
and  defeated  them  at  Sugaga.  A  new  rectifica- 
tion of  the  boundary  now  took  place. 

The  next  two  kings,  Budu-llu  and  Kammanu- 
nir&ri  I.,  extended  considerably  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  He  defeated  Nazi-Murudas  at  the  battle 
of  Kar-Istar-Akarsalu,  and  the  boundary  of  the 
two  countries  was  afterwards  again  rectified, 
probably  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Assyrians. 
Shalmaneser  I.  succeeded  his  father  Rammanu- 
nirari  about  1300  B.C.,  and  continued  his  cou-  I 
quests.  He  removed  the  royal  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Assur,  the  old  capital,  to  Nineveh, 
and  built  there  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Ishtar. 
The  Assyrian  empire  continued  to  increase  under 
Tukulti-Ninip,  who  conquered  Babylonia,  and 
ruled  over  the  whole  country  from  the  Armenian 
mountains  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  next  king 
of  Assyria,  Bel-kudurri-usur,  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  the  Babylonian  king,  who  during  his 
reign  hail  declared  himself  independent.  Ninip- 
apil-ekur,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  1220 
BwC,  had  to  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  defend 
himself  against  the  various  hostile  tribes  around 
Auyria. 

Aiiur-din,'  son  of  Ninip-apil-Ckur,  made  in- 


»  This  name  may  also  be  read  Attur-danan. 


roads  into  Babylonia.  His  reign  was,  on  the 
whole,  very  prosperous,  fur  it  is  said  of  him 
that  he  44  was  the  bearer  of  a  glorious  sceptre, 
the  ruler  of  the  jieople  of  Bel,  the  work  of 
whose  hands  and  the  giving  of  whose  offering 
pleased  the  great  gods.  s<>  that  he  attained  to  a 
good  old  age."  He  pulled  down  the  great  temple 
of  Anu  and  Rimmon  at  Assur,  intending  to 
restore  it,  but  died  befuro  the  rebuilding  was 
begun.  Of  Mutakkil-Nusku,  his  son,  nothing  is 
known  except  that  he  rebuilt  the  palace  at 
Nineveh.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very 
energetic  ruler,  but  his  son.  Assur-rfs-lsi,  who 
mounted  the  throne  about  1150  B.C.,  carried  his 
arms*  far  and  wide.  He  made  expeditious  in 
both  Armenia  and  Babylonia,  and  44  overthrew 
ighty  ones." 


ngnr«  or  TlsUth-pUtMr  I.  (From  a  rock  tablet  Mar  Korkhar.) 

Most  glorious,  however,  was  the  reign  of 
Tiglath-pileser  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Asaur-ros-isi,  about  1120  B.C.  He  claims  to 
have  fought  with  sixty  kings,  and  the  countries 
mentioned  in  his  annals  include  the  Muskaia  or 
people  of  Mcsech;  the  land  Hnttt,  supposed  to 
be  Hit ;  the  land  Niliri  or  Armenia,  then 
governed  by  no  less  than  twenty-three  kings, 
with  many  other  districts.  He  'is  said  also  to 
have  captured  Babylon  aud  ravaged  the  whole 
of  Upper  Babylonia.  At  the  death  of  Tiglatii- 
pileser  I.  Assyria  was  the  foremost  jw.wer  in  the 
world.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  empire 
decaved  greatly  under  his  son  and  successor, 
Assur-btl-kala.  This  ruler  made  a  treaty  with 
Marduk-fcapik-kullat,  king  of  Kardunias  or  Baby- 
lonia, and  afterwards  married  the  daughter  of 
his  successor. 

A  gap  of  about  130  years  now  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Assyria,  for  it  is  not  until  about  the 
year  950  B.C.  that  the  kingdom  agaiu  emerge* 
from  obscurity.  The  first  ruler  after  the  gap 
was  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  Assur-dan  or  Assur-danan  II.  rebuilt 
the  cities  and  temples  of  Assyria.  Rammanu- 
nirari  II.  made  many  expeditions,  and  again 
extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
year  892  B.C.  Tukulti-Ninip  II.  came  to  the 
throne,  and  during  a  short  reign  of  seven  years 
greatly  extended  his  dominions,  especially  on 
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the  north-east  of  Assyria.  This  king  ruled  also 
over  Babylonia,  hut  how  he  came  to  the  throne 
of  that  country  is  unknown.  This  prince's  end 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  sad  one.  A  revolt  took 
place  in  Akkad,  which  proved  successful,  and 
Tukulti-Ninip  was  obliged  to  flee.     After  his 


The  new  king  was  most  warlike,  and  exceed- 
ingly successful  in  his  expeditions.  He  carried 
the  arms  of  Assyria  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west,  and  to  Suhi  (supposed  to 
be  the  land  of  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  Job  ii.  11)  en 
the  east.    He  claims  to  have  conquered  the 


arrival  at  the  city  called,  after  him,  Kar- 
Tukulti-Niuip,  a  revolt  took  place  in  Assyria 
itself,  led  by  the  king's  own  son,  Assur-nnsir- 
apli,  the  result  being  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  accession  of  A&ur-nasir-apli  to  the 
throne  of  Assyria  about  the  year  8S5  B.C. 


Tbo  BUck  Obelisk  of  8balm»t»c»cr  IX 

whole  of  the  land  of  Nalri  (Armenia),  and  to 
hive  reconquered  the  district  of  Babylonia  called 
Biriti.    He  was  a  most  able  ruler,  and  raised 


-  The  tribute  of  Jtho,  ton  of  Omit"   BUck  Obcllik.  (Ujanl.) 


his  country  to  a  great  pitch  of  prosperity.  He 
was  succeeded,  about  the  year  860  B.C.,  by  his 
son  Salmanu-isarid  or  Shalmaneser  II. 

Shalmaneser  11.  was  in  every  way  as  warlike 
as  his  father.    His  first  expeditions  were  to  the 


countries  north  and  west  of  Assyria,  Van  sod 
Ararat,  ami  the  kingdoms  of  which  Til-Banip 
and  Carchemish  were  the  capitals.  Til-Barsip 
he  annexed  to  Assyria,  changing  its  name  t<» 
Kar  Salmanu-asarid    ("  Shalmaneiersburgh 
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The  next  important  struggle  in  which  the 
Assyrian*  were  engaged  was  that  with  the 
SruQ  league,  in  which  the  leading  state  was 
l&maseus,  then  ruled  by  Addu-'idri  (Ben- 
rsJad).  The  united  forces  of  the  twelve  states 
engaged  amounted  to  between  80,000  and  90,000 
men.  and  to  this  vast  army  Ahab  of  Israel  con- 
tributed 10,000  footmen"  and  2,000  chariots. 
The  Assyrians  gained  the  victory,  but  probably 
at  heavy  cost. 

The  next  war  in  which  the  Assyrian  arms 
vtre  engaged  was  in  Babvlonia,  whither  Shal- 
maneser  led  his  forces  to  help  Marduk-sum-iakun, 
king  of  Babylonia,  against  Marduk-bel-usate, 
*ho  had  rebelled.  The  Assyrian  king  seems  to 
Lave  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 

In  the  following  years,  Shalmaneser  tried 
a^ain  twice  to  put  down  the  Syrian  league,  but 
it  was  n»t  until  the  year  842  B.C.  that  he  finally 
crushed  it.  On  this  occasion  Hazael  (Haza'ilu), 
wb<>  was  then  king  of  Samaria,  was  defeated  at 
Saiuru.  a  mountain  near  Lebanon.  16,000  of 
hi*  troops  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  his 
amp  captured.  Hazael  was  afterwards  besieged 
by  the  Assyrian  army  in  his  capital  Damascus. 
Shalmaneser  next  went  to  Ba'ilira'isi,  near  the 
seacoast,  and  whilst  there  received  tribute  from 
the  Tvrians,  the  Sidonians,  and  from  Jehu,  "son 
ofOmri." 

During  the  last  four  years  of  his  reign  Shal- 
rLineser  had  to  contend  with  a  wide-spread  dis- 
»fe«:ti.jn  in  Assyria,  in  which  a  revolt  took 
flare,  healed  by  Assur-dan-apli,  the  king's  own 
tliest  ion.  Samsi-Rammanu,  a  younger  son, 
put  down  the  revolt,  and,  Shalmaneser  having 
iiod  whilst  the  struggle  was  going  on,  succeeded 
him  about  the  year  825  n.C. 

The  new  king  followed  in  his  father's  foot- 
'tfps,  and  raised  again  the  influence  of  Assyria. 
He  reconquered  Nniri,  and  conquered  several 
■ther  nations  north  and  cast  of  Assyria.  He 
invaded  Babylonia  several  times,  and'  annexed 
*"me  parts  of  it. 

lUminanu-nirari,  his  son,  was  also  a  great 
c-nqueror.  He  attacked  the  Hatte,  the  Tyrians 
and  Sidonians,  and  the  "  land  of  Omri."  On  the 
berth  he  invaded  Van,  and  on  the  south  and  east 
Babylonia  and  Media.  The  wife  of  this  king 
"is  named  Sauiinuramat  or  Semiramis. 

lUmmami-uirari  was  succeeded  by  Shal- 
tcaneser  111.  7rtH  ii.c.  He  attacked  the  region  of 
Itu'  in  Babylonia,  Armenia,  Van,  Syria,  Harhar, 
Media,  &c.  He  died  in  773  n.C,  and  was  suc- 
'Med  by  A  slur-dan  III.,  a  king  of  whom  very 
little  h  known.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  attacked  Damascus  and  Hadrnch,  and  after- 
wards made  an  expedition  to  the  mountainous 
•Ii*trict  of  Gannanati,  near  the  modern  Hulwdn. 
In  the  year  763  a  revolt  took  place  at  the  old 
r;t]>it.il  Assur,  and  la*ted  for  six  years,  during 
rwiich  no  foreign  expeditions  took  place. 

Aisur-nirari  II.  succeeded  Assur-dan  III.  in 
the  ytar  735  B.C.  This  ruler  does  not  seem  to 
lare  been  *o  active  as  to  his  foreign  policy 
is  bis  predecessor,  the  only  expedition  made 
'*'.a.'  to  Hadrnch,  Arpad,  and  Namri.  This 
laattirity  probably  causal  discontent,  for 
Tiglath-pileser  III.,  the  successor  of  Assur- 
'iiriri  II.,  came  to  the  throne  about  745  B.C. 
The  reign  of  this  kiug  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  Assyria.  He  was  called 
r"ulu  by  the  Babylonians,  and  must  therefore  be 


the  same  as  the  Pul  of  2  K.  xv.  19,  and  1  Ch.  v. 
26.J  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign  he  made  an 
expedition  against  Babylonia,  at  that  time  split 
up  into  a  great  many  small  states,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

Other  conquests  of  this  king  were  the  people 
of  Namri,  the  Medes,  the  Armenians,  and  the 
people  of  Kuinmuha.  On  the  west  the  Syrians, 
including  Kezon  of  Samaria,  Hiram  of  Tyre, 
and  Pisiris  of  Oarchemish,  were  obliged  to  give 
tribute.  The  next  year,  however,  Arpad,  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Syria,  was  fortified  to 
resist  the  Assyrian  inroads  ;  aud  Tiglath-pileser. 
finding  that  his  former  vassals  had  thrown  off 
their  allegiance,  again  marched  against  them. 
It  was  apparently  whilst  he  was  known  to  the 
Israelites  as  Pul*  that  Menahem  of  Israel  gave 
him  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  withhold 
from  attacking  that  country  (2  K.  xv.  19).  This 
probably  took  place  whilst  he  was  on  one  of 
these  western  expeditions. 

For  two  years  the  Assyrian  army  besieged 
Arpad,  but  the  city  was  at  the  end  of  that  time 
captured,  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Syria  sub- 
mitted. After  this  Tiglath-pileser  went  against 
the  allied  forces  of  Judah  (then  ruled  by 
Azariah)  jind  Hamath.  The  forces  of  these  two 
nations  were  defeated,  and  the  Assyrian  king 
divided  the  conquered  countries  amongst  his 
generals.  He  afterwards  received  tribute  from 
all  the  kings  of  Syria,  amongst  whom  wero 
Rezon  of  Syria,  Hiram  of  Tyre,  &c,  together 
with  Zabibe,  queen  of  Arabia.  According  to 
2  K.  xv.  29.  Ijon,  Abel-beth-maachah,  Janoah, 
Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  in  Naphtali, 
were  all  taken,  ami  the  people  carried  into 
captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser.  This  apparently 
took  place  on  one  of  these  expeditions. 

Tiglath-pileser,  after  again  making  expeditions 
against  Media  and  Armenia,  marched,  at  the 
request  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  against  Syria, 
with  which  Judah  was  then  at  war  (see  2  K. 
xvi.  7-9,  &c).  The  army  of  Kezon,  king  of 
Syria,  was  totally  defeated,  and  Kezon  himself 
took  refuge  in  his  capital,  Damascus,  which  the 
Assyrian  king  besieged,  and,  leaving  there  part 
of  his  army,  overran  with  the  other  part  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  king,  Pekah,  whilst 
the  Assyrian  army  was  ravaging  the  country, 
took  refuge  in  Samaria.  The  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  Philistines  were  alike  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  Assyrian  king. 

Damascus  was  at  last  captured  by  the 
Assyrians  in  732.  Kczmi  was  taken  and  slain, 
and  the  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity.  At 
a  great  court  held  by  Tiglath-pileser  at  Damas- 
cus, Ahaz  of  Judah  appeared  among  the  vassals 
of  Assyria  who  came  to  do  homage  to  the 
Assyrian  king.    Tiglath-pileser  made  conquests 


i  There  Is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing these  two  kings,  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser,  some 
scholars  believing  them  to  be  the  same,  others  regarding 
them  as  different  rulers.  In  the  passages  here  quoted, 
it  reads  as  if  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser  were  two  different 
rulers,  but  the  silence  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
records  concerning  any  conflict  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  they  were  one  and  the  same.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  kings  of  Assyria  to  assume  the  names  of  the  re- 
nowned hero-kings  of  former  times  (Sargon  of  Assyria 
la  supposed  to  have  done  so),  and  for  an  ambitious  ruler 
to  assume  the  glorious  name  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  waa 
only  to  be  expected. 
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also  in  Syria  and  Babylonia,  and  ruled  over  the 
latter  country  for  t wo  years.  He  died  nbout 
the  year  727  UC,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shal- 
maneser  IV. 

Sh;ilmaneser  IV.,k  who  was  king  of  Babylon 
as  well  as  of  Assyria,  invaded  Palestine,  and 
attacked  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  who  "  became 
hia  servant,  and  gave  him  presents  "  (2  K.  xvii. 
3),  in  order  to  buy  off  the  Assyrian  king.  Shal- 
mancser  finding,  however,  that  his  vassal  was 
transferring  his  allegiance  to  So,  king  of  Egvpt 
(r.  4),  marched  against  him,  threw  him  into 
prison,  and  besieged  Samaria,  his  capital.  The 
city  was  taken  after  a  t  hree  years'  siege  (rr.  5,  6), 
and  the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  to 
Assyria,  and  placed  in  Gozan  and  the  cities  of 
the  Medes.  He  died  in  the  year  722  B.C. 
Sargon,  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  succeeded 
Shalmaneser  IV.  as  king  of  Assyria;  and  four 
months  nfter  the  death  of  Shaluianeser,  IfcfO- 
dach-baladan  took  advantage  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Assyria  to  mount  the  Babylonian 
throne. 

Sargon  was  a  most  vigorous  ruler,  and  his 
conquests  were  very  extensive.  He  fought  with 
the  Babylonians  under  Merodnch-haladan,  the 
Klamites  under  Humbanigas,  the  Hamat  lutes, 
and  the  people  of  Van.  He  directed  also  an 
expedition  against  Yavan,  king  of  Ashdod,  under 
the  command  of  the  Tartan,  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  who  took  that  citv  (Is.  xx. 
1).  Bit-Huinria  (Bcth-Omri)  was  also  attacked. 
Each  fne  was  in  turn  conquered,  and  in  the  end 
Merodach-balndan,  who  had  resisted  well,  was 
captured  and  deposed,  Sargon  himself  mounting 
the  Babylonian  throne  and  ruling  the  countrv 
for  five  year?.    This  ruler  built  the  city  Dur- 


Sargina  ("  Saurgt.ti-lnirgh  "),  now  called  Khorsa- 
bad.  about  ten  tntles  from  Nineveh.1 

Sennacherib,  son  of  Sargon,  succeeded  him 
in  the  year  7<C>  n.c.  He  soon  found  himself 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Babylon,  Merodach- 
baiadan  having  profited  by  the  death  of  Sargon 


k  Tbis  kiiiR  is  apparently  the  same  as  I'lulia,  the 
KItilaeus  of  Um  Canon  of  Ptolrmy. 

1  The  king  Jatvb  mentioned  in  Hosea  v.  13  is 
regarded  by  IW.  Saycc  as  being  the  some  as  Sargon. 


to  get  Rn  army  together.  The  Babylonian 
forces  were  defeated  by  Sennacherib  at  the 
battle  of  Kes,  near  Babylon.  Merodach-baladu 
tied,  and  escaped  by  hiding  himself  in  the 
marshes  of  (iuzummu.  Sennacherib  set  a  yount; 
man  named  Bel-ibni  upon  the  throne  of  Uabylon. 

The  next  important  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
was  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  He  began 
by  attacking  the  nations  lying  on  the  coast  iff 
the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  submission 
(ireat  Sidon,  Little  Sidon,  Achzib,  Accho,  Lc, 
Menahem  of  Samaria,  Abdi-li'ti  of  Amd, 
Mitinti  of  Ashdod,  together  with  the  chiefs  or 
kings  of  many  other  well-known  nations,  gare 
tribute.  Sidka  (Zedekiah)  of  Askelon,  howerer, 
being  unsubmissive,  was  deposed,  and  Sarru- 
ludari  was  made  king  in  his  stead.  i>th- 
DftgOU,  Joppa,  Beneberak,  and  Azuru,  cities 
dependent  on  Askelon,  were  next  captured. 

PadT,  king  of  Ekron,  had  been  more  obedient 
to  the  Assyrian  king  than  his  subjects  liked ;  and 
they,  loading  their  royal  master  with  rbaiw, 
,  had  delivered  him  up  to  Hezekiah,  and  they  had 
also  made  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
the  king  of  Ethiopia.  These  princes  came  with 
their  armies  to  help  the  people  of  Ekron,  and 
made  ready  for  battle  within  sight  of  Eltekeh. 
The  Assyrians,  however,  were  victorious  orer 
this  large  force,  and  Eltekeh  and  Timnah 
natnrally  fell.  The  people  who  had  dethroned 
Padi  were  executed,  and  Sennacherib  caused  him 
to  be  brought  out  of  Jerusalem  and  seated  him 
again  on  his  throne.  Sennacherib  now  says  that 
he  took  twenty-six  strong  cities  of  Judah,  with 
innumerable  smaller  towns  around  them,  and 
then  besieged  Hezekiah  within  Jerusalem, 
making  him,  as  the  Assyrian  account  says,  "like 

n  caged  bird."  The 
■  cities  captured  by  Sen* 
1  nacherib  were  separa- 
ted from  his  country, 
and  distributed  amenr 
the  kings  of  Ashdod. 
Ekron,  and  Oaza. 
Hezekiah  himself  sent, 
as  tribute,  30  talent* 
of  gold,  800  talent*  of 
silver,  many  kinds  of 
precious  stones  and 
woods,  &c,  to  Nineveh, 
and  made  obeisance  by 
nis  ambassador  to  the 
Assyrian  king. 

The  story  of  the  Assy- 
rian king,  however,  it 
a  lame  account,  and  it 
is  clear,  from  what  the 
Assyrians  themselves 
say,  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  not  by  any 
means  successful,  and 
that  the  account  given  in  2  Kings  xviii..  Is. 
xxxvi.-xxxvii.,  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  is  the  right 
one.  The  taking  of  "all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah  "  refers  evidently  to  the  twentv-six  stronf 
cities,  with  the  numberless  small  towns  around, 
mentioned  by  Sennacherib.  Then,  according  to 
2  K.  xviii.  14,  followed  the  giving  of  tribute, 
300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of  gold— 
the  amount  of  gold  given  agreeing  in  both 
accounts.  This  tribute  was,  according  to  the 
Assyrian  account,  sent  to  Nineveh.  Xot»itb- 
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standing  this,  the  siege  of  Lachish  was  con- 
tinued, and  thence  the  Tartan,  the  Kabsaris,  and 
the  Kabshakeh  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  demand 
lull  submission  and  to  enforce  their  demand  by 
hring  siege  to  the  city.  In  the  meantime, 
Sennacherib  had  left  Lachish,  and  gone  against 
Libnah.  [Lachish.]  Then  it  was  that  the 
Atsrrian  king  heard  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah, 
king  of  Egypt,  and,  marching  to  meet  him,  de- 
feated him'  at  the  battle  of  Eltckeh.  Then 
followed  the  disaster  to  the  Assyrian  army 
around  Jerusalem — probably  they  were  smitten 
with  some  kind  of  plague — and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  expedition. 

Sennacherib  next  went  against  Babylon,  and 
defeated,  at  Bit-tutu,  the  forces  of  the  pretender 
Sozub.  Sennacherib  set  on  the  throne  of  Baby- 
loo  his  own  eldest  son,  Asiur-nadin-sum.  The 
Aiiyrian  king  then  attacked  various  tribes  of 
A*ia  Minor,  and  chastised  the  Chaldean  settlers 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Suzub 
now  came  forth  again;  raised,  with  the  help  of 
•  be  king  of  Elani,  an  army,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  Babylon,  but  was  again  defeated, 
and  sent  in  chains  to  Nineveh.  Sennacherib's 
next  expedition  was  against  Elam. 

Another  Suzub,  tiie  Muitxib-Marduk  of  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  now  arose.  He  made 
alliance  with  Elam  and  with  the  son  of  Merodach- 
Baladan.  The  enormous  forces  of  the  allied 
armies  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Halult. 
Sozab,  who  was  afterwards  delivered  by  the 
Elamite  king  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians, 
attas  to  hare  succeeded  in  getting  free  once 
more,  but  was  killed,  in  Northern  Babylonia,  by 
» fill  from  his  horse. 

Sennacherib  was  killed,  in  681  B.C.,  by  his 
**as,  Adrammelech  (see  Adkammelech  2)  and 
^harezer,  who  revolted  against  their  father. 
Cm]  war  now  ensued  for  a  space  of  nearly  three 
month*,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Esarhaddon 
mounted  the  Assyrian  throne  (H.c.  G81).  Com- 
pare 2  K.  iix.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  38;  2  Ch.  xxxii. 
21. 

The  new  ruler  was  mild,  but  vigorous.  He 
rebuilt  Babylon,  conquered  the  son  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  defeated  the  Phoenicians,  and  made 
ill  the  kings  of  the  district,  including  Manasseh 
of  Jaiah.  tributary  to  him.  He  made  also  the 
kings  of  Cyprus  tributary,  checked  the  inroads 
"I  the  Cimmerians,  fought  against  the  Medes, 
lanites,  and  Arabians,  and  conquered  Tirhakah, 
king  of  Egypt,  taking  possession  of  that  country, 
a>l  dividing  it  into  twelve  states,  appointing  a 
ufire  raler  to  each.  Besides  this,  he  carried 
many  of  the  Israelites  captive  (Ezra  iv.  2),  and 
broueht  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  in  chains  to 
Babylon,  where  he  held  his  court  (2  Ch.  xxxiii. 
1U  He  died  in  the  year  668  n.c,  whilst  on 
hb  way  to  Egypt,  to  quell  a  revolt  there. 
Avor-bani-apli,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  Esar- 
ui«ion  in  Assyria. 

The  first  expedition  of  this  king  is  seemingly 
tv.at  in  which  his  father  had  died.  Tirhakah, 
the  leader  of  the  revolt  in  Egypt,  was  defeated, 
i>l  compelled  to  lice  to  Ethiopia.  On  the 
*i;bdrawal  of  the  Assyrians  from  Egypt,  another 
'm.lt  took  place,  Tirhakah  having  allied  him- 
*lf  with  the  native  governors  set  up  by  Esar- 
ftadden.  The  allied  forces  were  defeated,  and 
Tirhakah  fled  to  Ethiopia,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards died.    Rud-ammon,  however,  nephew  of 
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Tirhakah,  had  more  success,  and  put  nn  end,  for 
a  time,  to  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  Egypt, 
but  the  Assyrians  afterwards  reconquered  the 
country. 

Assur-bani-apli's  next  expedition  was  against 
Tyre,  which  state  he  compelled  to  submit, 
together  with  several  small  kingdoms  on  the 
sea-coast.  Later,  Gyges  of  Lydia  sent  an  em- 
bassy with  rich  presents  to  Assyria,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  alliance  with  Tusnmilki,  king 
of  Egypt,  against  Assur-bani-apli,  the  result 
being  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  power  in 
Egypt. 

About  the  year  660  B.C.  the  Assyrian  king 
made  an  expedition  to  try  to  check  the  inroads 
which  were  being  made  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Assyria,  and  then  directed  his  forces  against 
Ahseri,  king  of  Van,  whom  he  defeated.  Biriz- 
hadri,  chief  of  the  land  Aa,  and  two  chiefs  of 
the  Sahi,  sons  of  Gagi  (or  Gog),  were  next 
attacked  and  captured.  Later  on,  affairs  in 
Elam  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Assyrian 
king,  who  was  obliged  to  send  an  army  against 
Urtak,  king  of  Elam.  On  being  defeated, 
Urtak,  in  his  mortification,  committed  suicide. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Te-Umman,  who  tried  to 
kill  all  the  relatives  of  the  late  king;  and  these, 
to  escape  his  fury,  took  refuge  in  Assyria.  On 
the  Assyrian  king  refusing  to  give  them  up,  war 
was  declared.  Te-Umman  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Shushan,  and  the  whole  of  Elam  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  who  raided  one  of  the 
fugitives,  named  Umman-ijjaS,  to  the  throne. 

Kor  a  while  Assyria  was  at  peace,  but  this 
was  at  last  broken  by  Saosduchinos,  brother  of 
Assur-bani-apli,  who  tried  to  free  Babylonia 
from  the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  Assyrians,  how- 
ever, were  again  victorious;  Babylon  was  taken, 
and  Saosduchinos,  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  set  lire  to  his  palace  and  perished 
in  the  flames  (648  n.c). 

The  Assyrian  king  next  had  a  dispute  with 
Umman-aldaA,  who  had  succeeded  Umman-igas 
as  king  of  Elam.  An  expedition  was  set  on 
foot,  and  Elam  was  again  conquered,  and  another 
king,  named  Tammaritu,  was  placed  on  the 
Elamite  throne.  The  new  king,  however,  began 
at  once  to  plot  against  the  power  which  had 
raised  him,  the  result  being  that  he  was  deposed 
and  thrown  into  prison,  and  Uinman-aldas  came 
back  and  resumed  the  government.  Assur-bani- 
apli  was  nevertheless  determined  to  try  to 
completely  crush  the  Elaniites,  and  to  this  end 
set  another  expedition  on  foot,  the  pretext  being 
the  detention  by  the  Elamites  of  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Nana,  carried  away  by  an  Elamite  king 
lrom  Erech  in  Babylonia  1335  years  before.  In 
every  encounter  the  Elamites  were  defeated,  the 
image  of  Nana  was  restored  to  its  long-forsaken 
home,  and  Elam  was  completely  wasted.  The 
next  and  last  recorded  war  of  Assur-bani-apli 
was  against  Uate',  king  of  Arabia,  who,  with 
some  other  Arabian  princes,  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  Assyrian  king  afterwards  held  a  thanks- 
giving-festival at  Nineveh,  in  which  Uate', 
Tammaritu,  Pa'c,  and  Umman-aldas  took  an 
unenviable  part,  being  obliged  to  draw  the 
Assyrian  king,  in  his  chariot,  to  the  temple 
called  Bit-ma$maSu,  where  the  religious  cere- 
mony took  place. 

The  history  of  the  last  years  of  this  kiug  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  made, 
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during  this  period,  an  expedition  against  Tyre, 
whose  king  was  deposed  and  an  Assyrian  governor 
appointed  in  his  place.  It'  he  be,  as  is  supposed, 
the  Asnapper  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  iv.  10,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
nations  mentioned  in  r.  9  were  settled  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria.  [ASXAPPEK.]  Assurbanipal 
seldom  or  never  conducted  his  expeditions  in 
person ;  he  was,  in  fact,  no  warrior.  He  boa>>t8, 
however,  of  his  exploits  in  the  hunting-field  ; 
and  the  sculptures  representing  his  adventures 
with  lions,  &c,  are  among  the  best  which 
Assyrian  art  has  produced. 

Assur-bani-apli  is  supposed  to  have  been 
succeeded,  about  626  B.C.,  by  Aasur-etfil-ilani- 
kan,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  he 
reigned  at  least  four  years.  The  next  king 
seems  to  have  been  Sin-iarra-Ukun,  who  was 
apparently  an  Assyrian,  though  his  records  are 
written  after  the  Babylonian  model.  Unfortu- 
nately, none  of  the  inscriptions  which  he  has 
left  are  historical.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  principal  document  bearing  his  name  is 
dated  in  the  eponymy  of  Daddi,  the  Tukultt, 


an  officer  whose  turn  generally  fell  in  the  fifth, 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  seventh  yew  of  a 
king's  reign,  implying  that  Sin-sam-i&un  bad 
occupied  the  throne  of  Assyria  for  at  least  five 
years.  Nineveh  was,  in  his  time,  stall  ia  exist- 
ence, and  he  calls  the  people  over  whom  be 
ruled  "a  vast  people,"  and  says  that  the  god* 
had  caused  his  enemies  to  be  Main.  Assyria 
certainly  existed  in  his  time  as  a  nation,  and 
apparently  as  an  independent  power. 

This   king   was    evidently   the  Saracas  of 
Syncellus,"  and  under  him  the  overthrew  of 
Nineveh  took  place.    The  history  if  the  end 
is  will  known.    Saracus,  having  heard  that  a 
great  band  of  barbarians  had  come  up  from  the 
sea  to  attack  him,  sent  his  general  Bu.-akssor 
(Nabopolassar)  to   Babylon.     Having  amred 
there,  he  plotted  against  Saracus,  and  male 
alliance  with  the  Medes,  cementing  it  by  ar- 
'.  ranging  the  betrothal  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  hu 
■  son,  with  Amuhia,  a  daughter  of  Asdaha^esa 
[  Median  prince.     Busalossor  then  hastened  U 
!  attack  Nineveh ;  and  when  the  Assyrian  nWr 
heard  of  his  march,  he  set  fire  to  his  royal  palace 
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and  was  burned  to  death.  Nabopolassar  (Busa- 
lossor),  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  received  the 
government  of  the  Chaldeans  and  of  Babylon. 

Until  we  get  more  certain  information,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  the  fall  of  Assyiia  really 
happened,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the  above, 
which  is  that  given  by  Eusebius  from  Abydenus, 
is  correct.  If,  however,  Nabopolassar  were 
under  the  king  of  Assyria,  it  was  as  vassal-king 
of  Babylon  and  not  as  a  general  of  the  Assyrian 
army.  B.C.  606,  the  received  date  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  was  the  19th  year  of  Nabopolassar  as 
king  of  Babylon,  and  agrees  therefore  fairly 
with  the  indications  furnished  by  the  wedge- 
inscriptions,  both  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

After  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Assyria  was  divided 
between  Media  and  Babylonia,  the  latter  power 
taking  as  her  share  only  that  part  which  lay 
along  and  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
lion's  share,  therefore,  fell  to  the  Medes,  and 
this  accounts  at  once  for  her  silence  in  history 
and  progress ;  for  if  the  whole  of  Assyria  had 
become  annexed  to  Babylonia,  a  nation  of  the 
same  tongue,  religion,  manners,  and  customs 


banting  ih»  lion.  (Layanl.) 

as  herself,  her  art  and  her  literature  would 
naturally  have  continued  to  flourish,  »i"l  ^e 
whole  history  of  the  East  in  later  times  would 
probably  have  been  different.  The  ravage  if 
war  must  have  greatly  reduced  the  population, 
and  the  Median  dominion,  likely  enough,  caused 

:  all  who  could   do  so  to  Hee  into  lVibyl»3w 
(several  clearly  Assyrian  names  are  to  be  tuuml 

'  on  the  Babylonian"  contract-tablet*),  with  th* 
inhabitants  of  which  they  naturally  assimilated, 
and  thus  became  lost.  After  the  conquest  cf 
Babylon  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  country  wl* 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  satrapy  of  Babylon, 
and  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  *>: 
silver  was  paid  by  them  to  their  suzerain. 
On  the  whole,  the  Assyrians  were  a  ren'irl- 

■  Saracus  liai  been  identified  w  ith  .»  «-o>nd  Esartud 
don,  who  is  mpfxwd  to  have  reigned  afttr  Si n 4am- 
ISkun.  The  identification  of  Saracus  with  Suv*anv 
likun  is  bowerer  much  better — sarra,  the  seeood  ele- 
ment, would  ap-ee  excellently,  and  tbe  whole  ««U 
present  an  abbreviation  similar  to  that  of  tbe  rUbyVnua 
king  Nadios,  tbe  full  form  of  whose  name  was 
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net.    From  a  small  nation — practically  a 
o mm,  or  a  series  of  colonies,  from  Babylouia — 
thev  nad  risen  by  slow  degrees  to  be  one  of  the 
created  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  Eastern  world.    As  the  monuments 
uA  records  depict  them,  they  were  brave,  in- 
telligent, and  industrious ;  and  their  success 
and  prosperity  made  them  also  proud,  boastful, 
acd  cruel  (see  Is.  x.  5-15).    When  they  put 
tneir  tittle  in  array,  and  their  mailed  warriors 
marched  over  the  lands  which  they  invaded, 
c  tit  must  have  been  the  terror  which  they 
>pirnd.   The  people  flee  before  them  ;  the  cities 
fill  into  their  hands  as  they  march.    The  storm, 
the  capture,  the  sack,  the  pillage,  the  roaring 
liamts,  the  piles  of  human  heads,  the  impaled 
captives — all  these  rise  before  us  as  we  con- 
template their  remains  and  read  their  records ; 
as i  u*  we  wish  for  anything  more  realistic,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  fine  description  of  the 
prophet  "Isaiah,  who,  in  vivid  words,  describes 
the  march  of  the  Assyrian  array  :  *♦  He  is  come 
to  Aiatb,  he  is  passed  through  Migrou ;  at 
Michmash  he  layeth  up  his  baggage :  they  are 
fi'De  over  the  pass  ;  they  have  taken  up  their 
Wsriog  at  Geba :  Ramah  trembleth ;  Gibeah  of 
>iul  is  fled.    Cry  aloud  with  thy  voice,  0 
daughter  of  (Jallim  !  Hearken,  0  Laishah  !  0 
thcu  poor  Anathoih !  Madmenah  is  a  fugitive ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Gebim  gather  themselves  to 
liee.   This  very  day  shall  he  halt  at  Nob :  he 
ihaktth  bis  hand  at  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of 
ZiMuth*  hill  of  Jerusalem  "  (Is.  x.  28-32,  K.  V.). 

Such  was  the  Assyrian  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  but  this  was  not  to  last.  In  the  very 
chapter  in  which  Isaiah  gives  the  above  vivid 
ffnni-picture,  he  foretells  also  the  downfall  of 
that  nation  so  holden  with  pride.  The  Lord  of 
Host*,  he  prophesies,  will  stir  up  against  them 
a  scourge  (i.  2G),  punishing  the  fruit  of  the 
stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  glory 
cfh*  high  looks  (x.  12). 

Xahum,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
ahout  645  B.C.,  devotes  his  whole  prophecy  to 
the  Assyrians — the  burden  of  Nineveh,  their 
cspjtal  city.  He  describes  the  state  of  the 
"bloody  city  "  (ch.  iii.),  which  was  vile,  full  of 
,\n  an,]*  rapine.  Nineveh  was  to  be  laid  waste 
( ii.  7) ;  the  shepherds  of  the  kiug  of  Assyria 
v»ere  slumbering — there  was  none  to  gather  in 
th*  people.  There  was  to  be  no  assuaging  of 
Assyria's  hurt  (iii.  18,  19).  The  Lord  would 
stretch  forth  His  band  against  the  north,  and 
<i«tr»y  Assyria,  and  make  Nineveh  a  desolation 
*cd  dry  like  the  wilderness  (Zeph.  ii.  13). 
l>r*-adful  indeed  was  the  retributiou  which  fell 
uptu  the  devoted  country.  She  had  been  ao 
innl.  <o  severe,  so  merciless  towards  the  lands 
which  she  had  conquered,  that  she,  in  her  turn, 
could  expect  bat  little  mercy  from  those  who, 
vien  the  time  came,  found  her  at  their  mercy, 
la*  "cedar  in  Lebanon,"  with  his  fair  branches 
»fcz*k.  xxxi.  3),  in  whose  boughs  all  the  fowls 
1 1  heaven  made  their  nests,  and  under  whose 
fhadow  dwelt  all  great  nations  (r.  6),  was  cut 
c  by  strangers  (the  Medes  and  Babylonians); 
ill  the  people  of  the  earth  went  down  from  his 
widow  and  left  him,  all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
cwtli  upon  his  ruin  (rr.  12,  13).  His  wide  empire 
departed.  The  nations  whom  he  sheltered, 
whnm  he  kept  in  submission  by  the  terror 
tf  ni?  power,  gladly  forsook  him  when  his  glory 
B»;le  blCT.— VOL.  I. 


had  departed  ;  and  those  wild  birds  of  passage, 
the  fanatical  Arabs,  whose  forefathers  the 
Assyrian  so  often  overcame,  now  dwell  in  his 
land  ;  and  their  vigorous  yet  guttural  language 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  soft,  regular,  and 
beautiful  Assyrian  tongue.  There  was  no  heal- 
ing of  Assyria's  bruise  (Nah.  iii.  19).  During 
the  troubles  which  followed  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  they  attempted,  in  conjunction 
with  Armenia  and  Media,  to  revolt.  The  result 
was  utter  failure.  When  the  talent  which  had 
got  together  that  mighty  empire,  and  had  kept 
it  up,  failed,  the  courage  which  had  served  them 
so  well  in  former  days  gave  place  to  despair. 
The  mighty  empire  had  had  its  day,  and  it  sank, 
wounded  even  to  death. 

See  Layard'a  Xincvch  and  its  Remains ;  Raw- 
liuson's  Ancient  Monarchies;  George  Smith's 
Assyrian  Discoveries,  Cfialdean  Genesis,  Histories 
of  Sennacherib,  Assurbanipal,  and  Assyria;  Sir 
H.  C.  Rawlinson's  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Athenaeum,  kc;  Sayce's,  Lenormant's,  Oppert'a, 
and  Pinches'  contributions  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  ;  Pinches' 
Introduction  to  the  Guide  to  the  Kouyunjik 
Gallery  and  the  Guide  to  the  Ximroud  Central 
Saloon  of  the  British  Museum  (printed  by  order 
of  the  Trustees) ;  Schrader'a  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions and  the  Old  Testament ;  Sayce's  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Babylonians  (Hibbert  Lectures); 
the  translations  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,  1st 
and  2nd  series  (by  preference  the  latter) ; 
Delitzsch's  Wo  lag  das  Paradiesl  Compare 
Nineveh.  [T.  G.  P.] 

ASSYRIANS  CWt!;K;  'Kaovpioi,  'Aaaovp, 
viol  'Aacovp ;  Assur,  Assyrii,  filii  Assyriorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Asshur,  the  same  as  that  of  the  country, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  in  most  cases 
for  translating  it  as  a  geutilic  one  (Is.  x.  5,  24, 
xiv.  25,  xxxi.  8  ;  Lam.  v.  G  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  28  ;  Jud. 
xii.  13,  &c).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ASTA'ROTH  (n'WT;  'Ao-rapM;  Asta- 
roth),  Deut.  i.  4.  [Ashtaroth.] 

ASTAR'TE.  [Asiitoretii.] 

AS'TATH  CA<rrdB;  Ezead  [Vulg.  r,  41]), 
1  E.sd.  viii.  38,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  went  up 
with  Ezra  the  scribe  from  Babylon  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxcs.    [Azoad.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

ASTROLOGER.   [Divination;  Star.] 

ASTRONOMY.    [Magi  ;  Star.] 

ASTY'AGES  CAtrrviyns ;  Herod,  i.  107, 
'Aarvtyas,  Ctes.  'Ao-xd&as),  the  last  king  of  the 
Medes,  d.c.  595-5G0,  or  B.C.  592-558,  who  was 
conquered  by  his  grandson  Cyrus  (Bel  and 
Dragon,  1. 1 ;  see  Spctdter's  Comm.  in  loco).  The- 
name  is  identified  by  Rawlinson  aud  Niebuhr 
(Gcsch.  Assur's,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Adjiahak 
(Arm.),  Aji-dah4k  (/Vrs.),  "the  biting  snake," 
the  emblem  of  the  Median  power  (see  Sjxa/xr's 
Comm.1  Excursus  on  Dan.  v.  p.  311).  The  pas- 
sage in  Bel  and  the  Dragon  states  that  Cyrus 
"  received  the  kingdom  "  of  Astyages  on  the 
death  of  the  latter;  Herodotus  (i.  129)  that 
Cyrus  deprived  him  of  it  in  battle.  Cuneiform 
records  support  Herodotus.    From  the  cylinder 
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of  Nabonidus  (  TSIiA.  vii.  pp.  14G,  155,  156)  it 
would  seen;  that  the  army  of  Astyages  (Istu- 
vegu)  revolted  against  him  and  delivered  him 
to  Cyrus  (cp.  Schrnder,  Kedinsc/ir.  Bibi.  iii. 
129).  [B.  F.  \\\]  [FO 

ASUP'PIM,  and  HOUSE  OF  (D»BD«n. 
and  D»BDNn  JV3  ;  1  Ch.  xxvi.  15,  B.  oUos 
iat<ptlv,  A.  iuratptiy ;  1  Ch.  xxvi.  17,  B.  th 
iaiQtlv,  A.  &<ra- ;  domus  senium  in  concilium 
[r.  15],  concilium  [r.  17];  R.  V.  "the  store- 
house," lit.  4i  house  of  the  gatherings  ").  Nothing 
is  known  of  it  except  that  it  was  the  name 
given  to  certain  store-chambers  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple  near  the  southern  gate 
(Bertheau  or  Keil,  /.  c).  The  Vulg.  seems  to 
have  underwood  it  of  the  council-chambers  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  in  which  the 
elders  held  their  deliberations.  The  same  word 
in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25(LXX.  omits)  is  rendered 
"  thresholds  ; "  but  rightly  in  li.  V.  "store- 
houses." [\V.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ASYN'CRITUS  CAaiyKptTos  ;  Airier  Urn), 
a  Christian  at  Koine,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  14 ;  see  Speakers  Comm.  in  loco).  [G.] 

A'TAD,  the  threshing-floor  of  (lDNH  pj  = 
"  the  lloor  [or  trodden  space]  of  the1  thorn  ;  " 
Sam.    Vers,   may  INIX ;  Saad.   g»y&\  J 

&Kus  'AtoS,  area  Atad).  n  spot  "  beyond  Jordan," 
at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days' 
"great  and  very  sore  mourning  "  over  the  body 
of  Jacob  ;  in  consequence  of  which  wc  are  told 
it  acquired  from  t htr  Canaanites  the  new  name 
of  Abel-Mizraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to 
Jerome  (OS.-  p.  121,  15,  s.  v.  Area  Atath),  it  was 
"trans  Jordanem,"  and  in  his  day  called  Beth- 
agla  or  Bithada  (Beth-Hoglah),  a  name  which  j 
he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or  races  1 
of  the  funeral  ceremony:  "locus  gyri ;  co  quod 
ibi  more  plangentium  cireumicrint."  But  Beth- 
Hoglah  was  situated  between  the  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan 
[Bkth-Hoglah]  ;  and  this  identification  is  not 
compatible  with  r.  11.  Dillmann,4  Keil,»  and 
Delitzsch  [1887]  unite  in  placing  Atad  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  Jordan;  and  count  the  place 
otherwise  unknown.  [(}.]  [\V.] 

ATA'KAH  (mar  =  a  qarland  or  a-wm  : 
B.  'Arapa,  A.  'Et-  ;  Attra),  wife  of  Jerahmeel, 
and  mother  of  Guam  (1  Ch.  ii.  2(3).    [\V.  A.  W.] 

ATARGATIS  CArapydrts,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
78.r),  where  the  native  pronunciation  is  said  to 
be  Atfiara),  or  according  to  another  form  of  the 
word  DcitctTo  (AcpircTw.  Strab.  /.  c.  ;  Luc.  </-• 
S;irii  J>car  p.  KK4,  ed.  Bened. ;  l'lin.  //.  A",  v.  19, 
j.r  -liiwsa  Alar.jatis  Graccis  Dcrccto  ;  Ov.  Met. 
iv.  45,  Dercett.s\  a  Syrian  goddess,  represented 
generally  with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the 
tail  of  a  fish  (Luc.  /.  •  Ovid,  /.  c,  coni]».  Da- 
uon).  Her  most  famous  temples  were  at  Hiera- 
polis  (Mabug  or  Memhij,  called  BambvkC  by- 
classical  writers)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus 
identified  her  with  Aphrodite  Urania  (i.  105, 
compared  with  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4).  Lucian  com- 
pared her  with  Here,  though  he  allowed  that 
she  combined  traits  of  other  deities  (Aphrodite, 
lihea,  Selene.  &c. ;  see  Asiitokktji).  Plutarch 


(Crass.  17)  says  that  some  regarded  her  a$ 
"  Aphrodite,  others  as  Here,  others  as  the 
and  natural  power  which  provides  the  j»rinciples 
and  see<ls  for  all  things  from  moisture"  (t^i- 
apx&s  iced  (TKtpfiaTa  Ta.au/  4%  vypiv  rapaayovacy 
alriav  nal  Qvtriy).  This  last  view  is  probablv  an 
accurate  description  of  the  attribute >  of'tlv 
goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like  form  and 
popular  identification  with  Aphrodite.  Lucian 
also  mentions  a  ceremony  in  her  worship  at 
Hierapolis  which  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  belief.  Twice  a  year  water  was 
brought  from  distant  places  and  poured  into  a 
chasm  in  the  temple;  because,  he  adds,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were 
drained  away  through  that  opening  (<£  S^ria 
Dca,  p.  883).  Compare  Burm.  ad  Ovid,  Md.  iv. 
45,  where  most  of  the  references  are  given  at 
length  ;  Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  584  sq. 

There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  ('ATofrya- 
rt?ov,  A.  'Artpy — 2  Mace.  xii.  2G)  at  Karaku 
(Karnaim,  1  Mace.  v.  43 ;  i.e.  AshtarotK-Kam tin,) 
which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeui  (1 
Mace.  v.  44). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Atargatis  is 
engraved  and  described  in  the  P/tik^oykkj', 
Transactions,  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  346  sq. 

On  the  coins  of  Hierapolis-Membij  the  Dem- 
and figure  of  nninrUV,  'Atu'-jntis,  occurs,  :a 
well  as  the  simple  ThV.  The  latter  is  theGreex 
rdrjy,  made  a  deified  queen  by  Antipitcr  of 
Tarsus  (ap.  At  hen.  viii.  p.  34tJ)-  According  U> 
the  Apology  of  Melito,  'Ati  was  the  goddess  a 
Adiabcne,  and  Til?  and  JirUJ  both  apjwar  as  th f 
name  of  a  divinity  in  the  inscriptions  of  Pal- 
myra, while  a  deity  Pimrjia*  or  Vakun-'Athali 
(cp.  JcconiaJi)  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Membii. 
Atargatis  or  'Athah  was  in  fact  the  supreme 
goddess  whose  attributes  the  Hittitcs  had  bor- 
rowed from  Babylonia,  where  her  proj*r  cam-' 
was  Nana.  But  she  was  also  identified  with  btai. 
the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Canaanites.  who  becui)'' 
the  male  deity  'Attar  of  the  Himvnritic  in«rri|» 
tious,  like  the  Ashtar-Chcmoah  of  the  XJrabiu 
Stone  (where  the  comjvound  name  is  similar  t> 
that  of  Atar-gatis).  In  Assvria  Istar,  as  the 
planet  Venus,  was  androgynous.  The  cu.t  of 
the  goddess  spread  from  the  Hittite  capital  Car- 
chemish  through  Asia  Minor,  where  fhc  «i> 
known  under  the  various  names  of  Kybt-W. 
Kybele.  Omphale.  and  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  At 
Carchemish  slie  seems  also  to  have  been  call* ' 
Semi-rainis,  an  Assyrian  title  of  lstar,  whirl: 
reminds  us  of  the'  Syrian  goddes>  Sin.i.  th 
daughter  of  Hadad,  who,  accord  ins;  t<>  Mel  it-'. 
]>ut  an  end  to  the  attacks  of  n  demon  by  1:1m; 
the  pit  in  which  he  lived  with  water.  Wh'.i 
tiie  new  Hierapolis  at  Merabij  succeeded  V'<  tic 
older  Hierapolis  at  Carchemish  (Jerablus),  t^ 
temple  and  cult  of  Atargatis  were  transom: 
to  the  new  city.  [A.  H.  S.; 

ATA'KOTII  (nhar,  and  once  rn-"  ~ 
crowns;  »;  'Arapwd;  Atimth),  the  nam'1  >' 
several  places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  K.  anlV. 
of  Jordan. 

1.  A.  'Arapwy,  in  Num.  xxxii.  3.  Oik 
the  towns  in  the  "  land  of  Jnz.-r  and  land  "f 
Gilead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  "  built  "  by  the  trir-e 
of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  See  the  interesting  n°ti<< 
in  king  Meshns  inscription  on  the  "Moabit^ 
stone,"  Hues  10-13.     It  is  mentioned  with 
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Pi  bo  a.  nml  is  probably  Kh.  'Attarus,  about  six 
•tilts  N.W.  of  Dhi'jan  (Dibon).  About  a  mile 
from  the   ruins,  which   are   insignificant,  is 

:'t<  mountain  of  Je6W  '.drr.fru--  ((^j 


with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress 
{ ;Trt>trani,  Land  of  Moal>,  j.»p.  271-3).  A  difficult  y 
arbfe  from  the  position  of  J.  'Attarus,  which 
I'm  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  (I/es'jdn), 
a  tewn  assigned  to  Reuben,  and  named  ap- 
parently as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(J<*h.  xiii.  2b).  The  same  difficulty,;  however, 
occurs  with  regard  to  Dibon,  which  was  built 
far  (Jal  (Num.  xxxii.  34),  but  assigned  to 
Ilenben  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  Atroth-Shophan  was 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ataroth, 
perhaps  on  /.  'Attarus,  the  Shophan  serving 
*  a  distinction ;  but  for  this  see  Atroth. 

2.  A  place  on  the  boundary  of  Kphraim  and 
.Maawseh  (Josh.  xvi.  7,  B.  'Atrrapwd).  It  is 
mentioned  between  Janohah  and  Xaarath,  and 
»>  being  at  a  lower  altitude,  "  went  down," 
thin  the  former.  Janohah  is  probably  Yanun : 
:ue  latter  is  placed  in  OS*  (pp.  165,  20  ;  2<i8, 
j^)  tire  Roman  miles  north  of  Jericho,  a  position 
which  agrees  with  el-Aujeh  (compare  Josephus, 
AsU.  ivii.  13,  §  1).  These  indications  place 
Ataroth  in  the  Jordau  Valley  to  the  north  of  A'A. 
iWit7,  but  the  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

3.  A  place  on  the  south  boundary  of  the 
children  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xvi.  2)  mentioned  next 
aib>r  Archi,  now  'Ain  'Arik.  The  Versions 
difrr  here.  A.  V.  reads  "  unto  the  borders  of 
Archi  to  Ataroth,"  R.  V.  "unto  the  border  of 


the  Archites  to  A. 


and  these  two  names  are 


t"x»ed  in  the  Greek,  B.  XarapwOti,  A.  'ApxuiTa- 
psrf.   This  Ataroth  is  probably  tbc  same  as, 

4.  Ataroth-adar,  or  -addar  ("HN^y ;  in 
loh.  iri.  5.  A.  *ATap«0  [B.  'AarapieB]  ital 
AJdp  [B.  'Epoic];  in  Josh,  xviii.  13,  B.  Maara- 
f^op*Xt  A.  a»i>  'Arapbd  'AiSap ;  Ataroth  Addar) ; 
«n  the  west  bonier  of  Benjamin,  "  near  the 
' mountain'  that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
n-th^r  Beth-horon  "  (Josh,  xviii.  13).  In  xvi.  5 
it  is  accurately  rendered  Ataroth-addar.  It  is 
r.cu-  Kh.  MrkA,  about  a  mile  W.S.W.  of  Beit 
Tr  d-Tahta,  the  nether  Beth-horon  (/'. 

iii.  :-$.">). 

In  OS*  (p.  129,  25)  mention  is  made  of  an 
At iroth  iu  Kphraim,  in  the  mountains,  four 
niil-s  X.  of  Sebaste  :  as  well  as  of  two  places  of 
name  "not  far  from"  Jerusalem  (OS* 
;  \2i*.  .18).  The  former  cannot  be  that  seen 
"y  Robinson  (ii.  2o\">),  now  'Atnra.  Robinson 

i-  vtr^l  another  about  six  miles  S.  of  Bethel 
(i.  <">7T>).    In  the  Arabic  chronicle  of  Abulfetad, 

:  the  return  of  the  Samaritans,  mention  is 
"i  -ie  of  'Atd.ah  Tarafain  as  one  of  the  places 
n-.rcnri.-d  (Kwald,  iv.  lUH). 

5.  "Ataroth.  "  thk  hocse  of  Joaij  "  (i.e. 
Aran th  [R.  V.  At rr.f/<]-beth-Joab),  a  place  (?) 
•  <  urring  in  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Judah 
<1  <  h.  ii.  S4;  'Arapw6  oUov  'I«a/3  [A.  'I«/3dfi]  ; 
'  \  -ex.  w  oW  us  Joab).  [G .] 


[G.]  [W.J 


A'TER  ODK,  Gcs.  =  bound  or  closed  [cp. 
'^>.  iii.  15/Heb.];  B.  'Ar-fjp,  A.  'Att^  in 
••-■ra;  Ater).     1.  The  children  of  Ater  were 

*  Tbe  marginal  note  to  this  name  In  the  Bibles  of  the 
p->vct  day.  rix.  AtariUt.  &c,  is  a  corruption  of 
Vum«s  id  the  edition  of  161 1. 


among  the  porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  42; 
Xeh.  vii.  45,  B.  viol  'A*Hjp,  vlov  'Ari}p,  A.  omits 
the  last  two  words).  They  are  called  in  1  Esd. 
v.  28  [A.  'Arap\  B.  omits],'"  the  sons  of  Jatal." 

2.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-eight,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel (Ezra  ii.  lb"  ;  Xeh.  vii.  21),  and  were 
among  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed  tiie 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  17,  A.  'ArJip, 
B.  'AMip).  The  name  apj^ars  in  1  Esd.  v.  15 
as  Atkrezias.  [W.  A.  \\\]  [R] 

ATEREZI'AS  (marg.  Ater  Hezekiah  ;  B. 
[idol]  'A(vp,  'E(*kLov  [wiof],  A.  'AT^p  ;  Aden,  lis 
[Jilii]).  A  corruption  of  "  Ater  of  Hezekiah  " 
(1  Esd.  v.  15;  cp.  Ezra  ii.  15).  The  addition  of 
the  title  (son  of)  Hezekiah  was  probably  given 
to  distinguish  this  Ater  from  Ater  the  door- 
keeper of  Ezra  ii.  42  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  note 
on  I  Esd.  v.  15).  [VV.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ATHA'CH  OiniJ;  B.  Xo6 ;  A.  'A6dy ; 
Athach).  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions  read, 
evidently  in  error,  Taanach.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  30  as  one  of  the  towns  to 
which  David  sent  a  portion  of  the  Amalekite 
spoil.  From  its  position  in  the  list  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  to  the  -south  of,  and  not 
far  from,  Hebron ;  the  site  has  not  yet  been 
recovered.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  is 
identical  with  Ether,  Josh.  xv.  42  (B.  '10<f#c), 
xix.  7  (B.  'U8fp);  but  whether  the  ch  or  the  /• 
is  correct  cannot  be  determined  (cp.  Wellhauseii, 
Der  Text  d.  lili.  Samuetis,  in  loco).  [^  0 

ATHAI'AH  (iTni,;  B.  'A6<&,  K.  'A6tit 
A.  'Adccu;  Athaias).  A  descendant  of  Pharez, 
the  son  of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Xeh.  xi.  4),  called 
Uthai  in  1  Ch.  ix.  4.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

ATHALI'AH.  1.  0"$W ;  meaning  doubt- 
ful ;  Ges.,  from  the  Arabic,  =  Jah  hath  tnatal 
violently;  ro6o\la;  A thalia),  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel.  She  married  Jchoram  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  introduced 
into  the  S.  kingdom  the  worship  of  Baal,  which 
had  already  defiled  and  overspread  the  X.  After 
the  great  revolution  by  which  Jehu  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
who  had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K.  x.  14),  avail- 
ing herself  probably  of  her  position  ns  King's 
Mother  [Asa],  to  perpetrate  the  crime.  Must 
likely  she  exercised  the  regal  functions  during 
Ahaziah's  absence  at  Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and 
resolved  to  retain  her  power,  especially  after 
seeing  the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed 
bv  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Omri  and 
of  Baal-worship  in  Samaria.  It  was  not  un- 
usual in  those  days  [and  later,  cp.  S/*cakt:rs 
Comm."  on  Dan.  v.  10]  for  women  in  the  East 
to  attain  a  prominent  position,  their  present 
degradation  being  the  result  of  Mahometanism. 
Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Abigail  are  instances 
from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was  not  far  removed 
from  Athaliah,  either  in  birthplace  or  date, 
if  Carthage  waa  founded  B.C.  8G1  (Joseph.  «■. 
Apion.  i.  18).  From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal 
house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Je- 
ll 2 
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hosheba,  daughter  of  Jehoram  (probably  by 
another  wife  than  Athalinh  :  cp.  Joseph.  Ant.  ix. 
7,  §  1 ),  who  had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Ch.  xxii.  11) 
the  high-priest  (2  Ch.  xxiv.  6).  The  child  was 
brought  up  under  Jehoiada's  care,  and  concealed 
in  the  "  house  of  the  Lord "  [R.  V.]  for  six 
years,  during  which  period  Athaliah  reigned 
over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada  thought  it 
time  to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the  people, 
trusting  to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David,  which  had 
been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat.  After  communicating  his  design 
to  five  "captains  of  hundreds,"  whose  names 
are  given  in  2  Ch.  xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  Levites  and  chief  men  in  the 
country-towns  in  case  of  necessity,  he  brought 
the  young  Joash  into  the  "  house  of  the  Lord  " 
to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard.  It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a 
third  part  of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace, 
while  two-thirds  restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors 
and  worshippers  who  thronged  the  Temple  on 
that  day,  by  occupving  the  gate  of  Sur  ("WD, 

1  K.  xi".  6,  called  "of  the  foundation,"  TIDV 

2  Ch.  xxiii.  5.  See  Suit),  and  the  gate  "be- 
hind the  guard"  (jxirta  quae  est  post  habita- 
cnlum  scutariorum,  Vulg.),  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  N.  and  S!  entrances  into  the  "house 
of  the  Lord,"  according  to  Ewald's  description 
of  it  (Geschichtc,  iii.  pp.  306,  307).  On  the 
day  fixed  for  the  outbreak  there  was  to  be 
no  change  in  the  arrangement  at  the  place, 
lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not  worship  in  the 
"house  of  the  Lord,"  should  form  any  sus- 
picions from  missing  her  usual  guard,  but 
the  other  two-thirds  were  "  to  be  a  barrier  " 
(2  K.  xi.  6,  R.  V.)  to  protect  the  king's  person 
by  forming  a  long  and  closely-serried  line  across 
the  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  killing  any  one 
who  should  approach  within  "  the  ranks  " 
(R.V.).  They  were  also  furnished  with  David's 
spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of  restoring 
his  descendant  might  be  associated  with  his  own 
sacred  weapons.  When  the  guard  had  taken 
up  their  position,  the  young  prince  was  anointed, 
crowned,  and  presented  with  the  Testimony  or 
Law,  and  Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense 
of  her  danger  by  the  shouts  and  music  which 
accompanied  the  inauguratiou  of  her  grandson. 
She  hurried  into  the  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  but 
found  Joash  already  standing  "by  a  pillar,"  or 
more  properly  on  it,  i.e.  on  the  tribunal  or 
throne,  apparently  raised  on  a  massive  column 
or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the  king  occupied 
wheu  he  attended  the  service  on  solemn  occa- 
sions (cp.  2  K.  xxiii.  3,  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  2). 
She  arrived  however  too  late,  and  was  imme- 
diatelv  put  to  death  bv  Jehoiada's  commands, 
without  the  "house  of  the  Lord."  The  only 
other  recorded  victim  of  this  almost  bloodless 
revolution  w-as  Mattan,  the  priest  of  Baal 
(Ewald,  Gtsehuhtc,  iii.  p.  674  sq.).  Usher's 
date  for  Athaliah's  usurpation  is  B.C.  884-878. 
Kumphausen  corrects  this  (after  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions)  to  B.c.  842-836.  [On  the  text  of 
2  K.  xi.,  which  in  parts  is  difficult  and  probablv 
in  disorder,  cp.  Wcllh.-Bleek's  Einl.*  (1878), 
p.  258  (  =  Wellh.  Compos,  des  Hex.  u.s.tr.  1889, 
p.  361);  Stade,  ZATW.  1885,  pp.  280-88.— 
S.  R.  D.]  In  modern  times  the  history  of 
Athaliah  has  been  illustrated  by  the  music  of 
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Handel  and  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  stattW 
declamation  of  Racine.        [G.  E.  L.  C] 

2.  B.  'Oyo0o\td,  A.  ToeoKlas;  Othoiia.  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Ch.  viii.  20). 

3.  B.  'A0eAf  f,  A.  '\8\la ;  Athalia.  One  of  the 
Bene-Elam,  whose  ton  Jeshaiah  with  sercnty 
males  returned  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii.  7).    [W.  A.  W.j  [K.J 

ATHARI'AS  fArflap/oj ;  ct  Asthanu),  a 
corruption  of  NnCHnn,  the  Tirshatha(1  L*l 

v.  40;  see  Spea/u-r s Comm.  in  loco).  [W.A.W.] 

ATHENIANS  CA^wtToi;  Athenicnsa),  the 
people  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  21  ;  in  r.  22,  "men 
of  Athens").  [\Y.  A.  W.] 

ATHENO'BIUS  C\fri)v6Biot\  an  envoy  «nt 
by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  to  Simon,  the  Jewish 
high-priest  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-36).  He  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  [B.  F.  W.j 

ATHENS  CAGf?*™  ;  Athenac),  the  capital  oi 
Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning 
and  civilisation  during  the  golden  period  oi  the 
history  of  Greece.    This  city  is  fully  describe*! 
elsewhere  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Goxjr.  s.  n.) : 
and  an  account  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  ia 
the  present  work.    St.  Paul  visited  it  in  hi> 
journey  from  Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii.  14,  1> 
sq. ;  cp.  1  Thess.  iii.  1).     At  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit,  Athens  was  a  free  city  of  the  Roman, 
province  of  Achaia.    "  Athens  was  never  placed 
under  the  fasces  of  the  Roman  governor,  anl 
never  paid  tribute  to  Rome;  it  always  had  a 
sworn  alliance  with  Rome,  and  granted  aid  to 
the  Romans  only  in  an  extraordinary  and  (at 
least  as  to  form)  voluntary  fashion  "  (T.  Momtn- 
sen's  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i.  2o&). 
During  St.  Paul's  residence  there  he  delivered  his 
memorable  discourse  on  the  Areopagu*  to  the 
"men  of  Athens"  (Acts  xvii.  22-31)  [Areopa- 
gus],   In  order  to  understand  the  localitici  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  narrative,  it  may  be  observe  J 
that  four  hills  of  moderate  height  rise  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.    Of  these  one  to  the  north- 
east ia  the  celebrated  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  being 
an  oblong  craggy  rock  rising  about  200  feet  aboTr 
the  city,  350  feet  above  the  Attic  plain,  and  47" 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Immediately  U 
the  west  of  the  Acropolis,  little  more  than  halt 
its  height  above  the  city  and  only  28  feet  higher 
than  the  rising  ground  that  intervene*,  is  a 
second  hill  of  irregular  form,  called  the  Areo- 
pagus.   To  the  south-west  of  the  Areopagus  and 
at  a  slightly  lower  elevation  riaes  a  third  hili. 
the  Pnyx,  on  which  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  held ;  while 
to  the  south  of  the  Areopagus  is  a  fourth  hill, 
known  as  the  Museum,  whose  summit  is  only 
fourteen  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Acropolis 
According  to  the  view  maintained  in  Foah- 
hammer's  Topographie  ton  Athen,  published  at 
Kiel  in  1841,  the  Agora  or  "market"  (where 
St.  Paul  disputed  daily)  was  situated  in  the 
valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the 
Pnyx,  and  the  Museum,  being  bounded  by  thv 
Acropolis  on  the  X.E.  and  E.,  by  the  Areopacu* 
on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the  N.W.  and  W.,  ani 
by  the  Museum  on  the  S.    According  to  thu 
view  there  was  only  one  Agora  at  Athens,  and  the 
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pasitio*  which  it  probably  occupied  iu  primi- 
tive tiroes  remained  unchanged  (see  Diet,  of 
i.  p.  293  sq.).  But  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  primitive  market-place  towards 
the  S.  or  S.W.  of  the  Acropolis  was  superseded, 
possibly  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidae, 
by  a  market-place  situated  iu  the  inner  Cera- 
micus,  and  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Areopagus, 
between  the  Acropolis  and  the  temple  of  Theseus 
(LCnrtius,  Attische  Stttdien,  ii.  1865,  and  Eriiiu- 
Under  Text  der  siehen  Karten  tur  Topographic 
cm  At  hen,  18(38,  p.  50  and  map  opposite  p.  55, 
aad  Dyer's  Athens,  pp.  197-206).  The  Agora  of 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  in  54  a.d.  cannot  have  been 
<litT*rent  io  position  from  the  Agora  described  by 
Pausanias,  who  flourished  120  years  later ;  and 
recent  investigations  make  it  more  than  probable 
that  Pausanias  began  his  tour  of  the  monuments 
at  the  Dipijlum,  the  principal  gate  of  Athens,  in 
the  X.W.,  where  the  road  from  Eleusis  and  one 
of  the  roods  from  the  Peiraeus  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  (B.  Schmidt,  Die  Thorfragc 
m  der  Topographic  Athens,  1879,  quoted  by 
Lolling  in  I.  Miiller's  IIand'>nch  der  klassischen 
Altcrthunwrissenschaft,  iii.  310,  1889 ;  see  also 


Milchhofer's  article  on  Athens  in  Baumeister's 
Denkmaler,  i.  160).  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
Agora  of  Pausanias,  and  of  St.  Paul,  lay  not  to 
the  S.  but  to  the  N.  of  the  Areopagus. 

In  the  M  Plan  of  Athens  "  in  Smith's  Classical 
Atlas  the  4  tetus  agora'  indicates  that  which 
Forchhammer  regarded  as  the  market-place 
from  the  earliest  times  to  those  of  Pausanias. 
The  1  Agora'  (in  the  S.  W.  of  the  Ccramicui 
interior)  shows  its  position  from  the  latter  put 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  according  to  the  view 
now  prevalent.  Of  the  buildings  round  this 
later  Agora,  part  of  the  Stoa  Attali  alone  is  now 
standing.  The  exact  position  of  the  other 
buildings  is  uncertain,  as  it  depeuds  to  some 
extent  on  the  question  whether  Pausanias 
approached  the  Agora  from  the  Dipi/lum  (as 
held  by  O.  M  uller  and  E.  Curtius)  or  from  the 
Portae  Piraeicae  (as  held  by  Leake,  Bursiau, 
Wachsmuth,  and  the  author  of  the  plan).  The 
plan  necessarily  includes  several  structures  of  a 
later  date  than  the  visit  of  St.  Paul,  e.g.  the 
porta  Hadriani,  the  Odeum  of  Regilla,  the  monu- 
ment of  Philopappus,  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Hcrodes  Atticus. 


The  AcropolU  r*«tortd. 


The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  respecting 
the  inqnisitire  character  of  the  Athenians  (Acts 
xrii.  21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity.  The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes 
his  countrymen  for  their  love  of  constantly  going 
about  in  the  market,  and  asking  one  another, 
What  news  ?  (&ovk*ad\  tiiti  poi,  wfouoVref 
«ur£r  wvvBavtoBcu  [Kara  t^jv  dyopdV],  \4y«ral 
■i  Kcurov ;  Dem.  Philipp.  i.  §  10,  p.  43,  Reiske. 
Compare  Plato's  Eidhyphro,  ad  init.,  and  Theo- 
j'hnutus  Ttpl  \oyoTToilaf).  Their  natu ral  liveli- 
.--  partly  owing  to  the  purity  and  clear- 

ness of  the  atmosphere  of  Attica,  which  also 
allowed  them  to  pa>s  much  of  their  time  in  the 
•>pen  air  (Eurip.  Medea,  829,  and  Cicero,  de  Fato, 
■.  §  7,  "  Athenis  tenue  caelum,  ex  quo  etiam 
amtioret  putantur  Attici."  Cp.  Aristides,  Pan- 
"thenaicus,  i.  305  Dindorf). 

The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  44  somewhat 
'Opentitious  "  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii. 
23,  R.V. ;  in  marg.  Or,  religious)  is  in  like  manner 
"onnrmed  bv  the  ancient  writers.  Thus  Pau- 
*ania*  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed  all 
<>ther  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  worship  ol  the  gods  ('  Ad-qvaiots  irtpicaoitpov 


ti  t)  toIj  aW'ns  is  ra  6t7i  ia*ri  cwouiris, 
Paus.  i.  24,  §3);  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded 
in  every  direction  with  temples,  altars,  and 
other  sacred  buildings.  The  altar  "  To  the 
Unknown  God  "  (Acts  xvii.  23.  R.  V.  in  text, 
"To  an  Unknown  God  "),  which  St.  Paul  men- 
tions in  his  address,  has  been  spoken  of  uuder 
Altar.  On  St.  Paul's  visit  in  general,  see 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  chap.  x. 

In  Athens  was  a  synagogue  in  which  St.  Paul 
disputed  with  the  Jews  (Acts  xvii.  17).  Among 
the  Attic  inscriptions  (Inscr.  Att.  Aetatis  Rom. 
404)  is  one  engraved  upon  a  stone  and  contain- 
ing the  Greek  Version  of  Ps.  cxviii.  18  (afrrn 
V  wv\7)  rou  Kvpiov,  k.t.A.).  It  is  possible,  but 
not  certain,  that  this  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  gate  to  the  synagogue.  Another  Jewish 
inscription  found  at  Athens  is  surmounted  by  a 
representation  of  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick (Inscr.  Att.  3546.  Cp.  Marshall,  "The 
Account  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,"  in  PSBA.  x. 
p.  282). 

Of  the  Christian  Church  founded  by  St.  Paul 
at  Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ; 
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hut,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Kuseb. 
II.  K.  iii.  4),  Di  onysius  the  Areopagitc,  who  was 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  Aj>ostle,  was 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Church.    [Dion  ysils.] 

Near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Areopagus  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  church  uamed  after 
Dionysius,  mentioned  as  follows  by  the  Jesuit 
l'i're  Babin  in  1072:  *'  L'Archeveque  a  son  logis 
sur  les  anciens  fondemens  de  la  maison  de  S. 
Dengs  ArcojMKjite,  joiguant  les  mines  d'unc 
petite  Eglise  fort  aneienne,  dont  les  maz  tires  et 
murailles  paroissent  encore  toutes  embcllies  de 
iliverses  peinturcs,  et  proche  de  laijuello  est  uu 
puits,  ou  Ton  assure  que  Paul  demeura  cache 
24  heures,  dans  une  persecution  que  ses  ennemis 
exciterent  contre  luy,  apres  la  conversion  de  ce 
Senateur  de  l'Areopnge."  Cp.  Laborde,  Athene*, 
i.  192;  Wheler's  Trareh,  p.  384;  Stuart's 
Athens,  ii.  p.  17 ;  Leake's  Athene,  p.  105 ;  A. 
Mommsen,  At  haute  Christ  ianae,  pp.  42,  43; 
(iregorovius,  Stadt  At/ten  im  Mittelalter,  i.  09. 

[W.S.]   [J.  E.  S.] 

ATH'LAI  cbtyD  ;[Gc*.  =  abbreviated  from 
n£n»,  Athaliaii];  B.  0aAf,  K.  eax«f>,  A. 
'O0oa/;  Athalai).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bcbai, 
who  put  awav  his  foreign  wife  at  the  bidding 
of  Ezra  (Ezra  [LXX.  2  Esd.l  x.  28);  called 
Amatheh  in  1  Esd.  is.  29.    [\V.  A.  W.J  [F.j 

AT'IPHA  ('ATf^e£;  AgUti),  1  Esd.  (Vulg. 
3  Esd.)  v.  32  [Hatiimia].  Oik*  of  the  heads  of 
the  **  servants  of  the  Temple "  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel.  [W.  A.  \\\]  [F.j 

ATONEMENT,  THE  DAY  OF  (UV 
DHBSH ;  vfifpa  i£i\(urtiov  ;  dies  expiationum 
and  dies  propitiationis ;  in  the  Talmud,  NDV. 
i.e.  the  dag,  or  N3*l  NOW,  i.e.  the  great  /oaf, 
to  distinguish  it  from  fasts  appointed  after  the 
Captivity  ;  in  Philo,  i)  ryartlas  iopr^,  Lib.  d<: 
&pt.  vol.  v.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn. ;  in  Acts  xxvii. 

t)  yij(TT«(o),  the  great  day  of  national  humilia- 
tion, and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic 
Law.  [Fasts.]  This  day  gathered  up  and  con- 
summated the  various  injunctions  of  purification 
previously  described  (Lev.  xi.-xv.).  The  mode  of 
its  observance,  partly  indicated  in  Ex.  xxx.  10, 
is  described  in  Lev.  xvi.,  where  it  should  be 
noticed  that  in  rr.  3  to  10  an  outline  of  the 
whole  ceremonial  is  given,  while  in  the  rest  of  \ 
the  chapter  certain  points  are  mentioned  with  J 
more  details.  The  victims  which  were  offered 
in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging  to  the 
special  service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of  the 
usual  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Xum. 
xxix.  7-11;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is 
emphatically  enjoined  in  Lev.  xxin.  20-32', 
Peut.  xxix.  7-11. 

II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisn 
(the  seventh  month);  that  is,  from  "the  even- 
ing of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the  tenth 
of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  joyous 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  for  which  festival,  as 
for  the  Jubilee  year  (Lev.  xxv.  9),  it  formed  a 
most  fitting  preparation.  [Festivals.]  Some 
have  inferred  from  Lev.  xvi.  1,  that  the  day 
was  instituted  on  account  of  the  sin  and  punish- 
ment of  Nalab  and  Abihu.  Maimonides  (More 
Nemchim.  xviii.)  regards  it  as  a  commemoration 
of  the  day  on  which  Moses  came  down  from  the 


I  mount  with  the  second  tables  of  the  Law.  and 
proclaimed  to  the  people  the  forgiveness  of  their 

j  great  sin  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  lr» 

:  any  case  Lev.  xvi.  29,  &c.,  gives  the  general 
object  of  the  institution. 

III.  The  observances  of  the  day.  as  described 
in  the  Law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by 
the  people  as  a  solemn  sabbath  (crd$&crra  ca&- 
fidrav,  LXX.).  Th  ey  were  commando!  to  *>t 
aside  all  work  and  4i  to  nfllict  their  souls,"  <>r 
fast,  under  pain  of  being  "  cut  oft'  from  amoai; 
the  people."  It  was  on  this  occasion  oulv  tout 
the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  into  th. 

,  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his  person  an  i 
dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy  whit-;  linen 
garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young  bullock 
for  a  sin-offering  and  a  rani  for  a  burnt-eflerine. 
purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of  himself 
and  bis  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a  sin- 

I  offering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  whici 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  ou 
account  of  the  people.  He  then  presented  th* 
two  goats  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  th- 
Tabernacle  (R.  V.  *'  tent  of  meeting  "),  and  ca.*t 

lots  upon  them.    On  one  lot  fYirP^  (Le.  tor 

Jehovah)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other  ^IKir^ 
(i.e.  for  Azazcl.  Sec  §  VI.).  He  next  sacrificed 
the  young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  hina*elf 
and  his  family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  tn? 
blood  of  the  bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  witd 
burning  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  took  i 
handful  of  incense,  and  entered  into  the  men 
holy  place.  He  then  threw  the  incense  upm 
[  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy-seat  in  ;i 
j  cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger  iut» 
the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before  the 
mercy-seat,  eastward.* 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "  for  " 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-f>rifst 
sprinkled  its  blond  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bnilo  s. 
Coing  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  he  paritif! 
the  holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  ri 
both  the  victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.1.  At 


»  See  kv.  xvi.  U.  The  English  Versii*)  (A.  V.  atx! 
R.  V.),  "  upon  the  mercy-s^at,"  if  opposed  to  ever? 
Jewish  authority,  is  supported  by  mi-lcrn  criticism  (w» 
Speaker's  Cvmm.  in  locoV  The  Vulgate  omits  iff 
clause  ;  the  LXX.  follows  the  ambiguity  of  the  Hefc*» 
The  word  ea*ticant  must  mean  either  the  darcUm  is 
which  the  drops  were  thrown  by  the  priest,  or  el*-  *.» 
the  ta»l  (R.  V.)  of  the  ark,  i.e.  the  side  towards  the  m 
The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  be  taken  a*  a  n  petit  •  a 
of  the  command,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  on  the  wrote 
of  sprinklings:  "teem  timet  shall  be  sprinkle  tie  V.fi 
with  his  finger  before  the  mercy -seat." 

*  That  the  altar  of  Incense  was  thus  purifVd  « 
Day  of  Atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Et.  xxx.  1*- 
M«st  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is  jpAeo  d.  la 
Lev.  xvi.  Ifl,  20.    Rut  some  suppose  that  it  is  U> alia: 
of  burnt-offerings  which  is  referred  to  in  tl**»  vr*-\ 
the  purification  of  tbo  altar  of  incense  being  impU*i  .t 
that  of  the  holy  place  mentioned  in  v.  16  (see  .>>ea>r 
Comm.  in  loco.    The  arguments  pro  and  con  lci-fy 
stated  in  Riehm's  HWH.  and  Ilerzogs  i:K:  »-  n  »<- 
tohnungttag).    That  the  expression,  '•  the  altar 
the  Lord,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  t  he  altar  within  (to 
Tabernacle,  Is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix.  11.  If  uV  gol-^n 
altar  in  here  referred  to,  it  seem*  remarks!'!*  thai  r> 
mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing  <  f 
braiten  altar.    But  perhaps  the  practice  spok^.•l  d  by 
I  Jueephus  and  in  the  Miahna  of  pouring  wfut  rrmaiMd 
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this  time  no  one  besides  the  high-priest  was 
suffered  to  he  present  in  the  holy  place. 

TV  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
<:i  the  holy  place,  being  thus  completed,  the 
hijjh-priest  laiJ  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
£»at  on  which  the  lot  "/or  Azazcl"  had  fallen, 
ml  confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Trie  goat  was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the 
;  <e.  into  the  wilderness,  into  "a  land  not 
ir.ul.it<(i,"  and  was  there  let  loose. 

The  high-priest  after  this  returned  into  the 
h-.lr  place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his 
L-aal  garments  of  office,  and  offered  the  two 
nuns  is  burnt-offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one 
i  r  the  people.  He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar 
the  fat  of  the  two  sin-offerings,  while  their 
:l\->h  wis  carried  away  and  burned  outside  the 
tump.  Thev  who  took  away  the  flesh  and  the 
mxa  who  had  led  away  the  goat  had  to  bathe 
their  persons  and  wash  their  clothes  as  soon  as 
their  strri'-e  was  performed. 

The  accessory  burnt-offerings  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxix.  7-11.  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram, 
♦■!T»n  lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  set-in 
thai  (at  least  in  the  time  of  the  second  Temple) 
the*--  were  offered  by  the  high-priest  along  with 
:ht  evening  sacrifice  (see  below,  §  V.  7). 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  special  rites  of  the 
i*ay  of  Atonement  there  was  a  natural  grada- 
tion. In  the  first  place  the  high-priest  and  his 
\unily  were  cleansed  ,  then  atouement  was  made 
;  y  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary  and  all 
"ntained  in  it ;  then  for  the  brazen  altar  in  the 
nun;  and  lastly,  reconciliation  was  made  for 
the  people. 

IV*.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
lay  which  is  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  10, 
§3)  there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are 
worthy  of  notice.  His  words  of  course  apply 
to  the  practice  in  the  second  Temple,  when  the 
irk  of  the  covenant  had  disappeared.  He  states 
that  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood  with 
bis  ringer  seven  times  on  the  ceiling  and  seven 
tides  on  the  floor  of  the  most  holy  place,  and 
seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would  appear, 
outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar. 
Then  going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled 
« r  poured  the  blood  round  the  great  altar.  He 
also  informs  us  that  the  kidneys,  the  top  of  the 
lim,  and  the  extremities  (al  ^|oxal)  of  the 
victims  were  burned  with  the  fat. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yomn' 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  obser- 
vances of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the 
second  Temple.  The  following  details  appear 
either  to  be  interesting  in  themselves  or  to 
^iustrate  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high-priest,  dressed  in  his  coloured 
»'4cial  garments,  used  himself,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
Tdinary  daily  service,  such  as  lighting  the 
Ump%  presenting  the  daily  sacrifices,  and  offer- 
the  incense.  After  this  he  bathed  himself, 
on  the  white  garments,  and  commenced  the 
*>*n|  rites  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
I'l  l  Testament  to  render  it  improbable  that  this 
the  original  practice. 


•  f  the  mix*!  Mood  at  the  foot  t.f  the  lanr*  altar,  was  an 
patient  one.  and  was  regarded  as  its  purification. 

•  Published  in  a  handy  and  <»epar.ite  lurtu  by  Si  rack, 
Berlin,  l***. 


2.  Tiie  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  first, 
with  the  censer  and  incense,  while  a  priest  con- 
tinued to  agitate  the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest 
it  should  coagulate :  secondly,  w  ith  the  blood 
of  the  btiliock  :  thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the 
goat  :  fourthly,  after  having  offered  the  evening 
sacrifice,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the  plate 
which  had  contained  the  incense.  These  four 
entrances,  forming,  as  they  do,  parts  of  the  one 
great  annual  rite,  are  not  opposed  to  a  reason- 
able view  of  the  statement  in  Heb.  ix.  7  and  of 
that  in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jwl  v.  .1,  §7.  Three  of 
the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly  implied 
iu  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  1.1. 

:».  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock 
and  that  of  the  goat  were  each  spriukled  cvj/it 
times,  once  towards  the  ceiling  and  seven  times 
on  the  floor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
words  of  .Josephus  (see  above,  IV.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high-priest  sprinkled;  the  blood  of  tho 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did 
the  same  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having 
then  mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims 
together  and  sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with 
the  mixture,  he  came  into  the  court  and  poured 
out  what  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of 
burnt -offering. 

5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  the  high-priest  for  the  services 
of  the  day.  For  seven  days  previou.-dy  he  kept 
away  from  his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a 
chamber  appointed  for  his  use.  This  was  to 
avoid  the  accidental  causes  of  pollution  which 
he  might  meet  with  in  his  domestic  life.  Hut 
to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  his  incurring 
some  uncleanness  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  a 
deputy  was  chosen  who  might  act  for  him  when 
the  day  came.  In  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna 
entitled  l'irke  Avoth,  it  is  stated  that  no 
such  mischance  ever  befel  the  high-priest.  But 
Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  f>,  §  4)  relates  an  instance 
of  the  high-priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took 
his  place  in  the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole 
of  the  seven  days  the  high-priest  had  to  perforin 
the  ordinary  sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice himself,  as  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. On  the  third  dav  ami  on  the  seventh  he 
was  spriukled  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  hei let- 
in  order  to  cleanse  him  in  the  event  of  his 
having  touched  a  dead  body  without  knowing  it. 
On  the  seventh  day  he  was  also  required  to  take 
a  solemn  oath  before  the  elders  that  he  would 
alter  nothing  whatever  in  the  accustomed  rite.-, 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement.4 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  re- 
garding the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the 
sin-offering  were  to  be  of  similar  appearance, 
size,  and  value.  The  lots  were,  originally,  of 
boxwood,  but  in  later  times  they  were  of  gold. 
They  were  put  into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into 
which  the  high-priest  put  both  his  hands  and 
took  out  a  lot  in  each,  while  the  two  goats  stood 


d  This,  according;  to  the  Jerusalem  ireuiaraoti 
(quoted  by  Lightfnot),  was  instituted  iu  consequence  of 
an  innovation  of  the  Saddiicean  party,  who  had  directed 
the  high-priest  to  throw  the  incmse  upon  the  censer 
ontside  the  veil,  and  to  carry  it.  *ni.»king.  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies. 
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before  him,  one  at  the  right  side  and  the  other 
on  the  left.  The  lot  in  each  hand  belonged  to 
the  goat  in  the  corresponding  positiou,  and  when 
the  lot  "/or  Azazel"  happenel  to  be  in  the 
right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a  good  omen. 
The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  44  the 
scarlet  tongue,"  from  the  shajie  in  which  it 
was  cut.  Maimonides  says  that  this  was  only 
to  distinguish  him,  in  order  tiiat  he  might  be 
known  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  sent 
away,  But  in  the  Gemara  it  is  asserted  that 
the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white,  as  a  token  of 
God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement  of  the  day, 
referring  to  Is.  i.  18.  A  particular  instance  of 
such  a  change,  when  also  the  lot  "to  Azazel" 
was  in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  related  as 
having  occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just. 
It  is  further  stated  that  no  such  change  took 
place  for  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
.Jerusalem,  the  prayer  which  the  high-priest 
uttered  over  the  head  of  the  goat  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 44  O  Lord,  the  house  of  Israel,  Thy  people, 
have  trespassed,  rebelled,  and  sinned  before 
Thee.  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  forgive  now 
their  trespasses,  rebellions,  and  sins  which  Thy 
j>eople  have  committed,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  Thy  servant,  saying  that  in  that 
day  there  shall  be  4  an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord  '  "  (Gemara  on  Yoma,  quoted 
by  Krischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded 
and  rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led 
away  by  the  man  ap|M>inted.  As  soon  as  it 
leached  a  certain  spot,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the 
w  ilderness,  a  signal  was  made,  by  some  sort  of 
telegraphic  contrivance,  to  the  high-priest,  who 
waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led  the  goat  is  said 
to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a  high  precipice 
and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so  as  to  dash 
him  to  pieces.  If  this  was  not  a  mistake  of  the 
writer  of  Yuma,  it  must  have  been,  as  Speucer 
argues,  a  modern  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was,  originallv,  set  free. 
Even  if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must 
b«  better  authority  than  the  Talmud — *al  6 
4la*otTTt\Xwv  rbv  x«7"*po"  for  $i«rraK/xtrov  tls 
itptaiy  «.  t.  A.  (Lev.  xvi.  2*3). 

7.  The  high-priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilder- 
ness, read  some  lessons  from  the  Law,  and 
ottered  up  some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  him- 
self, resumed  his  coloured  garments,  and  offered 
either  the  whole,  or  a  great  j»art,  of  the  accessory 
offering  (mentioned  in  Num.  xxxix.  7-11)  with  the 
regular  evening  sacrifice.  Alter  this,  he  washed 
again,  put  on  the  white  garments,  and  entered 
the  most  holy  place  for  the  fourth  time,  to 
fetch  out  the  censer  and  the  incense-plate.  This 
terminated  the  special  rites  of  the  day. 

8.  The  Mishua  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fasting  of  the  people.  In  the  Law  itself  no 
express  mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food. 
But  it  is  most  likely  implied  in  the  command 
that  the  people  were  44  to  afflict  their  souls." 
Accordiug  to  Yoma,  every  Jew  (except  invalids 
and  children  under  lit  years  of  age)  is  forbidden 
to  eat  anything  so  large  as  a  date,  to  drink,  or 
to  wash  from  sunset  to  sunset. 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
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'  the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinio 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  arc  the 
following  : — 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  cf 
i  the   goat   itself.     This  view  has  been  most 

favoured  by  the  old  interpreters.  They  in 
general  supposed  it  to  mean  the  goat  sent  u  i  ,. 

or  kt  loose  (as  though  =  7TN  Tl\  the  tjoinj  ■t-  i:). 
In  accordance  with  this  Symmachus  renders  it. 
6  rpdyos  awtpxAptvos ;  Aquila,  i  rpdftt  are- 
KfKvutvos  ;  the  Vulgate,  '  /;*t  em^mui : 
Luther,  der  led'uje  liuck  ;  the  English  trans- 
lators, the  seapeaoat,  &c.  The  LXX.  uses  th- 
term  6  CLTowofiiraios,  applied  to  the  goat  its  lf. 
Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  tV  ■;"<*'  vnf 
a iray,  and  regard  that  as  the  sense  ol  tne  worJ 
used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were  right.  ototmu- 
ireuos  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in  its  ordiuarv 
meaning  (Accrrum  us :  see  Suicer,  s.  rA  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  clause 
of  Lev.  xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  Hebrew 
term  as  if  it  was  an  abstract  noun,  translating 

^TKTl'S  by  eii  r^v  arorouw-fjv  (F.  arorturraim}. 

But  the  application  of  5>!KH?  to  the  goat  itself 
involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  uHi- 
culties.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  tlut  tne 
prefix  which  is  common  to  the  designation  >' 
the  two  lots  should  be  used  iu  two  ditbrtn: 
meanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be  renien  1 
for  Je/iocah,  it  would  seem  that  the  other  n  uft 
be  for  Azazcl,  with  the  prejjositjon  iu  the  same 
sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  does  not  *e*m 
possible  to  make  sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi.  h),'2t. 
if  Azazel  be  taken  for  the  goat  itself.  In  these 
verses  the  Versions  arc  driven  to  strange  shifts. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  LXX.  In  the  Vulgate  and  our  own 
Version  the  first  clause  of  r.  10  stands  "  ccjus 
(sc.  hirci  sors)  autem  in  caprum  eniissariora  "— 
44  but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  th. 
scapegoat"  (R.  V.  44  for  Azazel").  In  r.  2' 
our  Version  reads,  44  And  he  that  let  go  the  g  at 
for  the  scapegoat  "  (R.  V.  44  for  Azazel  ").  while 
the  Vulgate  ruts  the  knot  to  escape  from  the 
awkward  tautology — 44ille  vero,  qui  diniitent 
caprum  emissarium." 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of 
the  place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent.  (<i)  Abet)- 
ezra  quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writtr 
referring  it  to  a  hill  near  Mount  Stnai.  Vatablus 
adopts  this  opinion  ((.'ritici  Sam\  in  Lev.  xri.). 
(6)  Some  of  the  Jewish  writers  w  ith  Le  Clere. 
consider  that  it  denotes  the  cliff  to  which  the 
goat  was  taken  to  be  thrown  down,  nconlm* 
to  Yoma.  (c)  Bochart  regarded  the  word  a* » 
pluralis  frartus  signifying  distant  plxcet.  am 
understood  it  as  a  general  name  for  any  tit 
place  to  which  the  goat  might  be  sent.  Be: 
Gescnius  remarks  that  the  pluralis  fnctus. 
which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew, 
and  he  objects  also  to  the  tautology. 

a.  Most  modern  critics  take  Azazel  t"<  r 
personal  being  to  whom  the  goat  wa*  sent 

(a)  Gesenius  gave  to  b%\WV  the  same  meanir: 
as  the  LXX.  has  assigned  to  it,  if  aworoftrali/i 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense;  but  the  beiBi. 
so  designated  he  supposed  to  he  some  f*l>e  deitr 
who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a  sacrifice  i> 
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that  of  the  50.1t.  He  derived  the  word  from  a 
root  unused  la  Hebrew,  but  found  ia  Arabic, 

^*r,  to  rcmore  or  take  array  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.). 
I\> .Jd,  Oehler,  H.  Schultz,  Riehm,  Delitzsch,  and 
Di.lmann  adopt  a  similar  view,  suj)posing  Azazel 
to  be  the  r.sme  of  an  evil  spirit  popularly  sup- 
)<>*l  to  hare  its  dwelling  in  the  desert  (cp. 
lev.  jvii.  7,  R.  V.  mars;. ;  Is.  xiii.  21.  xxxiv.  14). 
(V)  Uttiers  hare  regarded  it  as  denoting  the  devil  i 
kittiielf.    In  the  Book  of  Enoch  (vi.  7,  viii.  14, 
sui.  14,  lxu.  2)  the  name  Azalzel  is  given  to 
one  of  the  fallen  angels  ;  aud  assuming,  with 
Spacer,  that  this  is  a  corruption  of  Azazel,  if  j 
the  book  were  written,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
fcy  a  Jew,  c.  H.c.  160  (see  S}xaki-rs  Comm.  on 
A;>ocrypha,  i.  p.  173,  n.  7),  it  represents  an  old  ' 
JvTxah  opinion  on  the  subject.  Origen,  adopting 
tne  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies  him  with  the 
oevil :  {ti  t<  iv  Tcp  A«u*tik<£  airoxonxalos  hv  rj 
'Z&paucq  fpa^i  wr6fiaffty  'A^a^A,  ov&tis  *rtpo\ 
h  (*  .  <|  6  Std&o\oi  ;  o.  CeU.  vi.  p.  305,  cd. 
Spena),  and  Sj>eucer  and  Hengstenberg  have 
meet  elaborately  defended   the  same  opinion. 
Spencer  supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  up 
t*  the  devil,  and  committed  to  his  disposal. 
Henjstenberg  affirms  with  great  confidence  that 
Azuel  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but  another 
aime  for  Satan.    He  repudiates  the  conclusion 
that  the  goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to 
vNitm,  and  does  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent 
nwar  Uden  with  the  sin*  of  God's  people,  now 
t>rgiTrn,  in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual  enemy 
iu  tie  desert,  his  proj*r  abode,  ami  to  symbolize 
its  free  gambol*  their  exulting  triumph. 
He  considers  that  the  origin  of  the  rite  was 
fcgvt.tian,  and  that  the  Jews  substituted  Satan 
fur  Tvphon,  whose  dwelling  was  the  desert. 
The  obvious  objection  to  Spencer's  view  is  that 
th«  goat  formed  part  of  a  sin-offering  to  the 
LtnJ.  a&d  that   it,  with  its  fellow,  had  been 
formally   presented   before  the   Lord   at  the 
■li  r  of  the  Tabernacle.    Few,  perhaps,  will  be 
satisfied  with  Hengstenberg's  mode  of  meeting 
th:»  difficulty. 

4.  To  obviate  the  objections  which  have  been 
felt  in  supposing  the  goat  to  have  been  sent  to 
aa  evil  spirit  or  demon,  it  has  been  proposed 

to  tr^at  blWvb  as  an  appellative,  and  to  render 
*-for  dismissal"  (R.  V.  inarg.).  Thus  under- 
stood, the  word  would  come  from  ?TI?  (the 
not  adopted  by  Gesenius),  being  the  I'ealal 
form,  which  indicates  intensity.  This  view  is 
neld  by  Tholuck  (quoted  and  approved  by 
Thompson),  by  Bahr,  and  by  Winer.  The 
ejection  to  it  is  (1)  that  the  antithesis  "to 

Jehovah  "  suggests  strongly  that  is  a 

designation  of  a  personal  being ;  (2)  that  the 
PeaUl  form  indicates  intensity  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  (Ges.-Kautzsch,  §  53,  3;  Stade,  Lehrb. 
§  156),  such  as  would  not  be  probable  in  such  a 
cuanexion  as  the  present. 

On  the  whole  the  opinion  that  Azazel  is  a 
personal  name  is  the  most  probable,  though  the 
precise  derivation  must  remain  uncertain,  as 
Azazel  seems  not  to  be  a  genuinely  Hebrew 
word.  With  Dillmann  (note  on  Lev.  xvi.  10) 
aad  Driver  (Exp.ritory  1885,  p.  214  sq.)  it  is 
sufficient  to  recognise  here  the  survival  of  an 
older  stage  of  religious  belief,  probably  Egyptian, 


engrafted  upon  or  accommodated  to  the  sacri- 
ficial system  of  the  Hebrews. 

VII.  The  Talmudist  view  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  in  Yomi  (cap.  viii.)  is  sound  and 
edifying:  "The  Day  of  Atonement  and  death 
work  atonement  where  there  is  penitence. 
Penitence  itself  makes  atonement  lor  slight 
transgressions,  and  in  the  case  of  grosser  sins 
it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  Day  of  Atonement 
comes  and  works  reconciliation.  If  a  man  say, 
'  I  will  continue  to  sin,  and  repent  on  the  Dav 
of  Atonemeut,'  no  opportunity  shall  be  given 
him  of  completing  his  repentance.  Or  if  h.> 
say,  'I  will  sin  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  will 
make  it  right,'  that  Day  will  bring  him  no 
atonement."  Authorities  quoted  by  Frischmutli 
(p.  917)  seem  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest 
in  the  sca|>egoat. 

Philo  (Lib.  dc  Stptaiurio)  regarded  the  day  in 
a  very  noble  light.  He  spoke  of  it  as  an 
occasion  for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in 
regard  to  bodily  indulgence,  and  for  bringing 
home  to  our  minds  the  truth  that  man  does  iv  t 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  whatever  God  is 
pleased  to  appoint.  The  prayers  proper  for  the 
day,  he  says,  are  those  for  forgiveness  of  sins 
past  aud  for  amendment  of  life  in  future,  to  be 
offered  in  dependence,  not  on  our  own  merits, 
but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  di>- 
tinguished  the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day 
from  that  of  the  other  services  of  the  Law,  was 
its  broad  and  national  character,  with  perhaps 
a  deeper  reference  to  the  sin  which  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  man.  Kwald  instructively  remarks 
that  though  the  least  uncleanness  of  an  indi- 
vidual might  be  atoned  by  the  rites  of  the  Law 
which  could  be  observed  at  other  times,  there 
was  a  consciousness  of  secret  and  indefinite  sin 
pervading  the  congregation,  which  was  aptly 
met  by  this  great  annual  fast.  Hence,  in  its 
national  character,  he  sees  an  antithesis  between 
it  aud  the  Passover,  the  great  festival  of  social 
life  ;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance,  he  regards 
it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing  at  the 
ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its 
position  in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considtring  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
rites  of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a 
very  distinctive  character.  1.  The  white  gar- 
ments of  the  high-priest.  2.  His  entrance  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25) 
teaches  us  to  apply  the  first  two  particulars. 
The  high-priest,  with  his  person  cleansed  and 
dressed  in  white  garments,  was  himself  the  best 
outward  type  which  a  living  man  could  present 
in  his  own  person  of  that  pure  aud  Holy  One 
Who  was  to  purify  His  people  and  to  cleanse 
them  from  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has 
been  already  implied  in  what  has  been  stated 
regarding  the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  doubt  and  ditficultv. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with 
its  load  of  sin,  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented 
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made  it  a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  ;  while,  according  to  the  strange  notion 
of  Hengstenberg,  that  it  was  sent  to  mock  the 
devil,  it  was  significant  of  the  freedom  of  those 
who  had  become  reconciled  to  God. 

Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a  different 
..pinion  on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that 
the  goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  sutler 
there  vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But 
it  has  been  generally  considered  that  it  was 
dismissed  to  signify  the  carrying  away  of  their 
sins,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.4 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  I 
spoken  of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin- 
offering,  and  that  every  circumstance  connected 
with  them  appears  to  have  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged to  bring  them  under  the  same  conditions 
up  to  the  time  of  the  casting  of  the  lots,  we 
shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
they  form  together  but  one  symbolical  expres- 
sion. Why  there  were  two  individuals  instead  of 
one  may  be  simply  this — that  a  single  material 
object  could  not,  in  it*  nature,  symbolically 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was  to 
be  expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on 
the  office  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  I 
Hence  some,  regarding  each  goat  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  supposed  that  the  one  which  was  slain 
represented  His  death,  and  that  the  goat  set 
free  signified  His  resurrection  (Cyril,  Bochart, 
and  others,  quoted  by  Spencer).  But  we  shall 
take  a  simpler  aud  perhaps  a  truer  view,  if  we 
look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  the 
act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  it*  own  life  for 
other*  "to  Jehovah,"  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Divine  law :  and  the  goat 
which  carried  oil'  its  load  of  sin  **  for  complete 
removal  "  (§  vi.  4),  as  signifying  the  cleansing 
influence  of  Vaith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in  his 
degree  the  devout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  "  A*  far  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed 
our  transgressions  from  us"(Ps.  ciii.  12).  But 
for  us  the  whole  spiritual  truth  has  been  revealed 
in  historical  fact,  in  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Him  Who  was  made  sin  for  us,  Who 
died  for  us,  and  Who  rose  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion. This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary,  should, 
"  in  some  unspeakable  manner,  uuitc  death  and 
life  "  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  8."»). 

Spencer,  de  legibvs  JJebraeorum  Jiitutilibns,  lib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii. ;  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service, 
c  xv.;  Yuma,  with  the  notes  in  Sureuhusius*  ed. 
of  the  Mishna,  vol.  ii.,  and  St  rack's  edition 
already  named ;  Frischmuth,  Pisxcrtatiu  de 
Ilirco  Emissario,  in  the  Thesaurus  Theologico- 
I'hilologicus  ;  Ewald,  Die  AlterthUmer  des  Yolkes 
Israel,  p.  370  sq.;  Hengstenberg.  Efupt  <ind  the 
Hooks  of  Muses,  on  Lev.  xvi.  (English  Transla- 
tion), and  Christ' Jo  fie,  Protevangelium :  Thomson 
(Archbp.  of  York),  Hampton  Lectures,  Ltot.  iii. 
aud  notes.  Cp.  also  Wiinsche,  Per  Babylon.  Tal- 
mud in  seinen  hmjgadischcn  Bcstandtheilen,  i. 
§  viii.  Tractat  J  ohm  ;  Oehler,  Theol.  of  the  Old 
Test.%  140,  12,  13;  Schultz,4  A.  T.  Theol.  pp. 


«  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  purification  of 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  C.  7).  in  which  a  live  bird  was  set 
free,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  siRnilleJ  the  carry- 
ing away  of  the  uncleauness  of  the  sufferer  In  precisely 


368,  650  ;  Riehm,  Alttest.  Theol.  §  37.  Far  the 
modes  in  which  the  Modern  Jews  have  regarded 
and  observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Bnxtorf, 
Synatfoaa  Judaica,  cap.  xx. ;  Picart,  Ce'rimmia 
Itclvjicuses,  vol.  i.  ;  Mills,  The  lirititi  Jm, 
pj>.  167-174.  [On  critical  questions  arising 
in  connexion  with  Lev.  xvi.,  see  D.  Hoffmann, 
JAi.y.  fur  W'iss.  d.  Jud.  1876,  p.  1  sq. :  Detitzsch. 
ZKWE  1880,  p.  173sq.;  Dillmann,  EL.  pp.  V23- 
526;  M)J.  p.  673;  Wellh.  Put.  pp.  11U-I12: 
Adler,  ZATW.  1883,  p.  178  sq.;  Kuenen,  lies. 
§§  6.  23,  15.32;  Theol.  Tijdschr.  1883.  pp.207- 
212;  Stade,  Gesch.  ii.  pp.  182,  258-260;  Ben- 
ziuger,  ZATW.  1889,  p.  65  sq.— S.  R.  I).]  [8. C. ) 

Lev.  xvi.,  the  chief  passage  dealing  with  the 
ritual  and  meaniug  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
forms  part  of  what  is  now  usually  called  th-- 
Priests'  Code  (see  BlW.K,  p.  427).  "  This  C  d- 
dates,  according  to  the  Book  of  Leviticus  itse:). 
from  the  time  of  Moses ;  according  to  Dilluwia. 
from  the  Uth  cent.  li.e.  ;  according  to  Wcll- 
hausen,  from  after  the  time  of  the  Exile.  The 
subject  generally  is  discussed  elsewhere  [FaSTs, 
Fkasts];  a  few  words  only  are  introduced  her- 
with  reference  to  this  special  holy  day.  Ou< 
of  tiie  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  a  late  iilt 
and  late  composition  is  the  arpimentuin  c 
silentio.  No  allusion  to  the  fast  is  said  t»  l*- 
found,  outside  of  the  Pentateuch,  till  the  day- 
of  Simon  the  High  Priest  (Ecclus.  1.  1-5;  is. 
in  the  3rd  cent,  if  Simon  I.  be  in  tended,  <>r  in 
the  2nd  cent,  if  Simon  II.  See  Speaker's  Cwiw. 
on  Apocrypha,  lutrod.  to  Ecclus.  §  ii.),  and  a!< 
mention  of  it  is  absent  from  certain  pa*»?es 
in  the  historical  and  prophetical  Books,  w hen- 
it  is  thought  mention  should  have  been  made 
The  argumentnm  e  sikniio  is  always  precari  >i>. 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  context  it.l 
bearings  of  the  passage*  in  question  (e.j.  1  k\ 
viii.  2,  (15;  Ezra  iii.  1-6;  Neh.  viii. ;  E^ek. 
xlv.  18-20;  Zeeh.  vii.  8)  does  not  by  *dv 
means  support  the  view  that  allusion  I-  ih* 
great  day  was  requisite.  r' 

AT'ROTH  (n'TOr  =  crvirns  of),  a  city  of  GaJ. 
named  with  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  tost 
following  it,  Shophan;  the  addition  servin;  u< 
distinguish  this  place  from  the  Ataroth  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  mentioned  in  v.  3J. 
The  Vulgate  has  Etroth  et  Sop^n ;  A.  V. 
•'Atroth,  Shophan;"  11.  V.  more  correctly. 
Atroth-shophan.  In  the  LXX.  reminiscences  »  r 
Shophau  alone  remain  (B.  1o<pdp,  A.  y^r  S»^af. 
F.  iaxpdv).  It  was  perhaps  on  Jc*jcI  'Att<i-i-', 
N.W.  of  Phibdn,  Dibon  [A TAROIH].   [G.]  [W.] 

AT'TAI  CPuV ;  B.  'L06tl,  A.  *UB6i ;  Ethd). 
1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jcrahrae*lite 
through  his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave  (1  I  n.  ii 
35,  36).  His  grandson  Zabad  was  one  vi  I>aui'» 
mightv  men  (1  Ch.  xi.  41). 

2.  B.  'Edol,  A.  'EMtl ;  Ethi.  One  of  the 
lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad,  captains  of  the  hi-rt, 
who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  il» 
overflow,  and  joined  David  in  the  wilderntss 
(1  Ch.  xii.  11). 

3.  B.  '1(60*1.  A.  -t;  Ethai.     Second  son  << 
king  Rchoboam  bv  Maachah  the  daughter 
Absalom  (2  Ch.  xi.20).        [W.  A.  W.]  [F.j 
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ATT  ALU  A  ('ArToAffo ;  AtUdii),  a  .oast- 
town  of  I'aniphyiia,  mentioned  only  very  casually 
n  tne  New  Testament  (Acts  xiv.  as  the 

jiUcc  from  which  Paul  ami  Barnabas  sailed  on 
t.ieir  return  to  Antioeh  from  their  missionary 
jiinrney  into  the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Jt 
a.**  not  appear  that  they  male  any  stay,  «>r 
ittempted  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Attalia.  This 
.ty,  however,  though  comparatively  modern  at 
tint  time,  was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  1st  century,  and  has  coutmued  to 
<ii»t  till  now.  It*  name  in  the  12th  century 
vvw  SaUlu,  a  corruption,  of  winch  the  crusading 
chronicler,  William  of  Tyro,  gives  a  curious  ex- 
planation. It  is  now  called  A<J>tli<J,  and  some- 
times Antalui. 

AtUlui  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamum, 
ruled  over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula 
la  m  the  X.  to  the  S.,  and  was  in  w  ant  of  a  port 
vrhkh  should  be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Kgypt 
and  Syria,  as  Troas  was  for  that  of  the  Aegean. 
Thus  Attalia  was  built  and  named  after  the 
monarch.  It  occupies  a  fine  site,  and  probably- 
soon  Ucame,  as  it  is  now,  the  chief  port  on  the 
.■xvjta  toast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  appears  to  have 
had  close  relations  with  Perga.  There  arc  many 
inscriptions  and  ruins  of  the  Roman  period. 

Thtre  has  been  considerable  doubt  concern- 
inir  the  exact  positiou  of  Attalia.  There  is  a 
di-crepancy  even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
the  former  placing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river 
Gtarmactes,  the  latter  to  the  E.  This  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar 
•  haracter  of  this  river,  the  calcareous  waters  of 
which  are  continually  making  changes  in  the 
channels,  Beaufort  thought  that  the  modern 
A-liUi  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that  Laant  is 
the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Mannert,  is 
•Helmed  to  identify  the  two  places.  But  Sprat t 
and  Forbes  found  the  true  Olbia  further  to  the 
vr*,t,  and  have  confirmed  Leake's  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us 
to  expect  to  lind  it  (Beaufort's  Karanvmut  ; 
S{ntt  and  Forbes"  Lycin  ;  Did.  of  <i.  ,n„l  I:. 
OVw..  art.  Attalua).  [J.  S.  II.]  [W.] 

AT'TALUS  ("ATToAof,  a  Macedonian  name 
••f  uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
rV-rgamus  who  reigned  respectively  I».C.  241- 
19".  15!M38  (Philadelphia),  131M33  (Philo- 
nw-tT).  They  were  all  faithful  allies  of  the 
i^ntans  (Liv.  xlv.  1.1);  and  the  last-named  ap- 
P"int«d  the  Romans  his  heirs.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  letters  sent  from  Rome  fn  favour 
■  f  th,  Jews  (1  Mace.  xr.  22)  were  addressed 
t »  Attains  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  »'»,  xxxi.  xxxii. 

j,  8,  itc,  25  f. ;  Strab.  xiii.  4;  Just,  xxxv.  1, 
inn.  4,  5;  App.  Mith.  62)  or  Attalus  III., 
*s  their  date  falls  in  n.c.  139-8  [Lucius], 
•iV'Ut  the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his 
uncle.  Josephus  quotes  a  Pergamene  decree 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  (;Dir.  xiv.  10,  §  22)  in 
tie  time  of  Hvrcanus  (< .  u.C.  112):  cp.  Rev.  ii. 
12-17.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATTHARA'TES  CATftipcrnjj  ;  Atharathcs), 
1  1*1  ix.  49  (see  >pt'd/;ef\i  Comm.  in  loco)  ;  a 
corruption  of  the  title  44  the  Tirshatha"  (cp. 
Neii.  vin.  «♦);  cp.  Atuarias.  [W.  A.  W.] 

AU'GIA  (Airyla;  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  daugh- 
ter ..f  Berzelus,  or  Barzillai,  according  to  1  Lsd. 
t.  Zf>  (the  names  in  the  LXX.  are  different). 


Her  descendants  by  Addus  were  among  the 
priests  whose  genealogy  could  not  be  sub»tan- 
tiated  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  hzra  or 
Nehemiah.  [YV.  A.  W.] 

AUGUSTUS  (A^oCcttoj,  Luke  ii.  1;  2«- 
Baaros,  Acts  xxv.  21  and  2.") ;  Attyustus).  In 
Luke  ii.  1  the  name  designates  Octavian,  who 
first  bore  the  title,  and  is  generally  known  in 
history  as  Augustus.  In  the  two  references  in 
Acts  -Augustus"  is  simply  equivalent  to 
44  emperor,"  and  is  so  rendered  in  R.  V.  to  avoid 
the  confusion  which  might  arise  from  the  A.  V. 
"  Augustus."  The  emperor  there  intended  i.> 
Nero.  Augustus  (Octavian)  is  mentioned  bv 
St.  Luke  as  the  author  of  the  decree  which  was 
the  occasion  of  Joseph's  journey  to  Bethlehem. 
For  the  decree  aud  questions  connected  with  it. 
bee  Cyhumis.  Only  a  very  short  sketch  of 
Octavian's  life  can  be  given  here.  He  was  born 
u.c.  Go.  His  father  was  Oaius  Octavius,  and 
\  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia,  sister  t<< 
('.  Julius  Caesar,  the  dictator.  Having  lost  his 
father  while  young,  he  came  under  the  charge 
of  his  great  uncle  Julius.  After  the  murder 
of  his  uncle,  the  young  C.  Octavius  succeeded  to 
a  great  |>ait  of  his  wealth,  and,  being  adopted 
into  the  (Jens  Julia,  was  thenceforth  known  as 
C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  no  longer  as 
C.  Octavius.  He  fought  for  the  Republic  against 
Antony  at  Mutina;  but  soon  we  find  him 
marching  upon  Rome,  and  extorting  his  election 
to  the  consulship,  B.C.  43.  Sent  to  defend  the 
Republic  against  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he  met 
them  in  friendly  conference  near  Bononia,  and 
formed  with  them  a  triumvirate  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.  They  divided  among  them- 
selves the  provinces  and  the  legions.  After  the 
deposition  of  Lepidus  the  West  was  entirely  in 
the  hauds  of  Octavian.  His  final  struggle  with 
Antony  lor  the  supreme  power  could  not  long 
be  delayed.  It  w  as  decided  by  his  naval  victory 
at  Actium,  B.C.  31,  and  the  suicide  of  Antony. 
On  Octavian's  return  to  Rome,  n.c.  2i»,  instead 
of  surrendering  his  military  command  (wijwium) 
he  retained  with  the  name  of  Iinpeiator  the 
permanent  control  of  all  the  military  fon<s  of 
tiie  empire.  By  virtue  of  this  control,  together 
with  the  principate  of  the  senate,  the  consulate, 
the  tribunician  power,  &c,  he  was  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  the  absolute  master  of  the 
state.  The  offices  and  forms  of  the  Republic 
were  retained  to  give  a  popular  colour  to  the 
government  of  an  irresponsible  ruler.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  this  .system,  see  Merivalc. 
lii»t.  Kmp.  xxxi.  No  single  title  expressed  the 
aggregate  of  powers  combined  in  Octavian's 
person  ;  but  the  honorific  epithet  Augustus  con- 
ferred on  him,  B.C.  27,  marked  his  unique  posi- 
tion, and  was  inherited  by  Ins  successors,  c.y. 
Nero,  as  in  the  passages  quoted  (Acts  xxv.  21, 
25).  The  title — for  such  it  became — was  closely 
connected  with  the  growing  opinion  of  the 
sa»  redness  of  the  prince's  person,  w  hich  culmi- 
nated in  emperor-worship.  Dion  says  that 
Augustus  took  tho  title  as  44  being  (himself) 
something  more  than  human."  This  aspect  of 
the  title  is  emphasised  in  the  alternative  Creek 
form  li^aaros  (cp.  Dion  Ca<s.  liii.  10  and  If4, 
quoted  by  Westcott,  Kpp.  *t.  John,  The  Church 
and  the  World,  w  here  see  whole  passage,  pp.  2'»5- 
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AUGUSTUS'  BAND 


AVIM 


Me  Ui  of  Auguiittu.   (Bi  ItUh 


•260).  Merivale  say*, 44  The  adjunct,  though  never 
given  to  a  man,  had  been  applied  to  things  most 
noble,  most  venerable,  most  divine.  The  rites 
of  the  gods  were  called  august,  the  temples  were 
august." 

The  principal  point  of  contact  between  Augus- 
tus and  Jewish  history  lies  in  the  support  and 
favour  which  he  gave  to  Herod  the  Great.  Im- 
mediately atter  the  defeat  at  Actium  of  his 
early  patron  Antony,  Herod  coutrived  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Augustus,  and  before  long 
received  back  Jericho,  which  Antony  had  taken 
away,  with  considerable  additions  of  territory, 
n.c.  30  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  6,  §  5  sq.,  and  7,  §  3).  Other 
marks  of  favour  followed,  and  Josephus,  writing 
of  a  later  period,  said  that,  next  to  Agrippa, 
Augustus  preferred  no  one  to  Herod.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  custom  of  emperor-worship 
mentioned  above,  Herod  built  temples  in  his 
patron's  honour  at  I'nnium  (C'aesarea  Philippi) 
and  at  Caesaren  Sebnste.    Augustus  was  well 

disposed  towards  the 
nation,  as  well  as  its 
ruler.  With  his  wife 
he  presented  wine- 
flagons  to  t  he  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Jos. 
li.  J.  v.  13,  §  G) ;  and 
Jo>ephus  gives  an 
edict  of  his,  granting 
the  fullest  security 
and  religious  liberty 
to  th'.-  Jews  in  Asia 
and  Libra  (Ant.  svi. 
G,  §  2).  F«»r  the  par- 
tition by  Augustus  of  Herod's  dominions,  see 
ARCHKt.AUS.     He  died  at  Xola  in  Campania, 

A.  D.  14,  iu  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Tiberius.  For  a  fuller  account,  see 
AUGUSTUS",  Vict.  U/ojr.  and  Mythol.  [E.  K.  B.] 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.  1). 
[Army,  p.  247  a.]  [G.] 

AU'RANUS  (nt  AvpaVos),  leader  of  a  riot 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  4uj.     Jn  the  LXX. 

B.  and  in  the  Vulgate  the  name  is  rendered 
tis  rvpdvyoi,  quidam  tyrannus.        [W.  A.  W«3 

AUTE'AS  (T.T  Airralas  ;  Vulg.  omits),  name 
of  a  Levite  who  taught  the  Law  under  Ezra 
<1  Esd.  ix.  4b).    [Hodijah.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

A'VA  (KW  =  Avra;  'Aid*;  Avah),  a  place  at 
present  unknown  iu  the  empire  of  Assyria,  from 
which  colonies  were  brought  to  re-people  the 
cities  of  Samaria  after  the  deportatiou  of  the 
Jews  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  From  the  names  iu  con- 
nexion with  which  it  is  introduced,  some  think 
it  the  same  place  as  Ivah.  [Ivah.J  Schrader 
(KAT*  p.  281)  notes  that  the  uame  has  not 
yet  been  found  in  the  inscription*.  [F.] 

A  VARAN  (Avapdv;  Aharon},  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace, 
ii.  6).   [Eleazar,  8.]  [W.] 

A'VEN  (pK  =  nothingness ;  'Hv ;  idoinm). 
1.  The  "  plain  of  Aven,"  marg.  "  Bikath-aven  " ; 
K.  V.  "Valley  of  A."  ('KTuVj?})  is  mentioned 
by  Amos  (i.  5),  in  his  denunciation  of  Aram 
(Syria)  and  the  country  to  the  X.  of  Palestine. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty.  Mi- 


chaelis  (notes  on  Amos)  heard  from  a  native  of 
Damascus  of  a  valley  near  that  city,  called  L'n, 
and  he  quotes  a  Damascene  prorcrb  referring 
to  it;  but  the  information  was  at  beit  iu*- 
picious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  has  heea 
tolerably  well  explored  by  Burckhardt  (App. 
iv.)  and  by  Porter.  The  Prophet,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  alluding  to  some  principal 
district  of  the  country,  of  equal  importance 
with  Damascus  itself;  and  so  the  LXX.  have 
understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as  pointed  Jltt, 
and  expressing  it  in  their  version  as  wtSwr'fi*. 
By  this  they  doubtless  intended  the  great  plain 
of  Lebanon,  Cocloyria,  in  which  the  renowned 
idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis  was  situate-!, 
and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name  by 
which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it, ft  Iiiki\:. 
This  name  is  also  applied  to  a  "  tine  larce 
valley"  six  hours  south  of  Jerash(Van  deVelae, 
Map;  and  Lindsay,  p.  278).  The  application  ot 
Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  coutenipt  to  a 
flourishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the  play  or 
paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  iu  Keep- 
ing with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Homj. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same 
word  to  Bethel.  [Bkthaves.] 

2.  In  Hos.  x.  8,  "the  high  places  of  Area " 

CK  n'103  ;  $wfiol  *1V ;  excels*  ii>Ji),  the  word 
is  clearly  a  contraction  of  lieth-aven;  that  a, 
Bethel  (cp.  iv.  l,ri,  &tc.  See  Sj>eitkers  Ojjjmb.  i. iA 

3.  In  Lzek.  xxx.  17,  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  "Av*n" 
(A.  V.  marg.  JMioyutu);  (G>ruill).  In  this 
manner  are  pointed  the  letters  of  th?  nam* 
which  is  elsewhere  given  as  On,  pK,  the  sacred 
city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in  Egypt.  [Ox.]  The 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  both  reuder  it  accordingly. 
H\totnr6kti,  Heliopolis.  The  intention  ol  tie 
prophet  is  doubtless  to  play  upon  the  uanx 
in  the  same  mauner  as  Amos  and  Hnsea.  See 


i  hove  (1). 


coo  :»•] 


A' VIM,  A' VIMS,  or  A'VITES'  (D'?W  = 
the  Avvira,  as  in  R.  V. ;  oi  Lvcuoi,  the  word 
elsewhere  used  by  the  LXX.  for  Hivite*;  H>- 
vaei).  1.  An  early,  but  perhaps  not  an  abo- 
riginal b  people  among  the  inhabitant*  ot 
Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the  S.W. 
coiner  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may  have 
male  their  wav  northwnrds  from  the  Dewrt 
(Stanley.  Sinai  'and  Fal.  App.  §  83).  The  only 
notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  ts 
is  contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of 
primeval  history  preserved  in  Deut.  ii. 
Here  we  see  them  "dwelling  in  4  the  '  village* 
(or  nomad  encampments — Cfuitzerim)  in  the  $• 
part  of  the  Shefela,  or  great  western  lowland. 
"  as  far  as  Gaza."  In  these  rich  possession* 
I  they  were  attacked  by  the  invading  Phib- 
tines,  "  the  Caphtoritn  which  came  forth  out 
!  of  Caphtor,  '  and  who  "  destroyed  "  theui.  md 
j  "  dwelt  in  their  stead."  The  remains  of  them 
I  are  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xiii.  3,  4,  "  the  Avvim  on 


•  It  is  characteristic  of  the  loose  new  of  the  A.  V.  ihat 
this  name  is  given  differently  each  time  it  occurs.  ioi 
that  they  are  all  inaccurate. 

b  According  to  Ewald  (Gexkickte,  t  3I*>  «nd 
lV-rtheaa,  the  Awlm  were  an  Crvolk  ot  Pate*** 
proper.  They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  m>uii&K 
to  prove  It,  wlitle  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  poiafl 
rather  to  the  desert  as  their  origin. 
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the  south  "  (so  R.  V.,  with  LXX.,  Pesh.,  Vulg., 
Dillni.,  Keil)  as  dwelling  south  of  the  Philistiucs. 

Nothing  more  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people. 
Possibly  a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be 
lound  in  the  town  44  Avira "  (accurately,  as 
in  the  other  cases,  44  the  Avvim  ")  which  occurs 
among  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23). 
and  which  may  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
tome  family  of  the  extinct  people  driven  up  out 
of  their  fertile  plains  to  take  refuge  in  the  wild 
hills  of  Bethel ;  just  as  in  the  44  Z*marnim  "  of 
the  preceding  verse  we  have  probably  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zemarites. 
Zouraim.]  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  h 
possible  that  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a 
rariation  or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.  [So 
Dillmann.  Keil  remarks  that  the  site  of  Avvim 
is  unknown.— S.  K.  D.]    [A I.] 

2.  The  people  of  Avva,  among  the  colonists 
who  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  rein- 
luLit  the  depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii. 
31).  [Ava.J  They  were  idolaters,  worshipping 
go-is  ruled  Xibhaz  and  Tartak.       [G.]  [W.] 

AVITH  (JVW  ;  A.  r*ee<Lip,  in  Gen. ;  in 
I  Ch.  B.  rtdedip  ;  A.  r<80dn  ;  Avith),  the  city 
of  Hadad  ben-Bedad,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom 
belore  there  were  kings  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
3o ;  1  Ch.  i.  46 ;  in  the  latter  passage  the  text 
['JneiiVj  has  flVy,  which  in  the  AVri  is  corrected 
to  agree  with  the  reading  in  Genesis).  The 
nam*  may  be   compared  with  el  -  Ghovceitheh 

(aJjy)\)  »  "chain  of  low  hills,  "  mentioned 

or  Burtkbardt  (p.  375)  as  lying  to  the  E.  of  the 
district  of  Keren  in  Moab  (Dillmann,4  Genesis, 
i.e.).  [G.]  [W.] 

AWL  (?>*"P;  brfrnov;  suhula),  a  tool  of 
whkh  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The 
only  notice  of  it  is  in  conuexion  with  the  custom 
of  btring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6  ; 
Dent.  xr.  17).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AXE.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A  V. 

L  JT13,  Garzex,  from  a  root  signifying  41  to 
cut  or  «ver,"  as  44  hatchet,"  from  44  hack,"  cor- 
responds to  the  LaU  securis.  It  consisted  of  a 
h*ad  of  iron  (cp.  Is.  x.  34),  fastened,  with 
thongs  or  otherwise,  upon  a  handle  of  wood, 
aai  so  liable  to  slip  off  (Deut.  xix.  5  ;  2  K.  vi.  5). 
It  was  used  for  felling  trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and 
also  for  shaping  the  wood  when  felled,  or  rather 
perhaps  for  hewing  stone,  as  on  the  Siloain 
Inscription^  K.  vi.  7). 

2.  2"in,  Uhtrrcb.  which  is  usually  translated 

u sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  instruments, 
**  a  "knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (Ezek.  v.  1), 
or  a  tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  stones  (Ex.  xx. 
25),  and  is  once  rendered  '4  axe  "  (Ezek.  xxvi.  9  ; 
U.  V.  niarg.,  Heb.  swords),  evidently  denoting  a 
weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pickaxe. 

3.  ^t?2,  Casshil,  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  lxxiv. 

**•),  and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a 
large  ate.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Targuin  of 
Jer.  xlri.  22. 

4.  rnUD,  Xagzerth  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and 

5.  n^;D,  Sl&jtrah  (1  Ch.  xx.  3),  are  found 
in  the  description  of  the  punishments  inflicted 
by  band  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The 


wcrd  rn3D  is  found  twice  in  thi>  verse:  once 

T"  ' 

in  the  singular,  where  it  is  translated  by  A.  V. 
and  II.  V.  ,4  saws,"  and  once  in  the  plural,  where 
it  is  translated  by  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  44  axes." 
Some  have  thought  5  an  error  of  the  transcriber 
for  4. 


ErrT*l*n  Aim  or  Hatcbeto-   (Thebof  and  iii  the  Drit.  Mtucttm.) 

6.  1»TD,  Ma'&tsdd,  rendered  44  axe"  in  the 

t  - :  - 

text  of  K.  V.  and  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of 
Is.  xliv.  12,  aud  in  Jer.  x.  3  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.). 
This  was  an  instrument  employed  both  by  the 
ironsmith  and  the  carpenter,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill,  smaller  than 

7.  □''Pp,  K'irdoin,  a  large  axe  used  for  fell- 
ing trees  (Judg.  ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21; 
Ps.  lxxiv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  22). 

The  words  1  and  5  have  an  etymological 
affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of  cutting 
being  that  which  is  expressed  bv  their  roots. 
The  44  battle-ax,"  P&D,  moppets  (Jer.  li.  20), 
was  probably,  as  ita  root  indicates,  a  heavy 
mace  or  maul  (K.  V.  marg.),  like  that  which 
gave  a  surname  to  a  44  Maccabee  "  or  to  Charles 
AlarUl.  [W.  A.  W.] 


AZ'AEL  CAC^Aor :  Ezehis),  father  of  the 
Jonathan  who  with  Ezechias  undertook  the 
rectification  of  the  matter  of  the  strange  mar- 
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ria^-s  (1  Esd.  ix.  14.  On  the  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  passage,  see  note  in  Spe  </.er '» 
Comm.).    [Asajiel.J  [W.  A.  W.j  [F.] 

AZAE  LUS  (B.  'ACoiiAor,  A.  'A(a^K;  Dielus), 
an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdras;  the  name  is 
thought  to  he  a  repetition  of  that  preceding  it, 
Ezril  (I  Ksd.  ix.  3-4.  See  note  there  in  Speaker's 
CWn.).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.j 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,  in  pause  R.  V. 

Azel ;  T.;  *latr6S,  A.  'A<ray\;  usque  ad  proxi- 
inum),  a  name  only  occurring  in  Zech.  xiv.  5. 
It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
"ravine"  or  cleft  (N'|)  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
will  extend  when  "Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to 
fight."  Nothing  more  is  known  about  it  ;  but  it 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  identical  with  Beth- 
ezel  (Mic.  i.  11).  Against  the  view  that  it  is 
an  appellative,  see  Keil,  i.  1.     [G.]    [S.  R.  D.] 

AZALI'AH  OiTSvK,  Gcs.  =  Jah  hath  set 
apart  or  reserved;  B.  'EAlar,  A.  'E<r<7«Afar  in 
K.,  BA.  2t  Aia  in  2  Ch. ;  Asiia,  Kselias).  The 
father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  under  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxii.  3  ;  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  8).        [W.  A.  W.J  |F.] 

AZANI'AH  (TV3TK  =  Jah  heareih  ;  B.  'A(a- 

vtla,  A.  -via,  N  -vi4\K ,  Azanias).  The  father 
or  near  ancestor  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Nuhemiah,  one  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  x.  9).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AZATIIION  (B.  'AffffcuptiuO,  A.  'A(Ttupipiu$; 

Sephcgus),  1  Esd.  v.  33.  Possibly  a  corruption 
of  SopnEltETH  (E.  V.  /.  c.  marg.).  One  of  the 
descendants  ''of  the  servants  of  Solomon  "  who 
went  up  from  the  Captivity.    [\V.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AZ'ARA  ('A«rapa;  Attre),  one  of  the  "ser- 
vants of  the  Temple  "  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  No  corre- 
sponding name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list 
in  Ezra;  [W.  A.  W.] 

AZAR'AEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeed- 
ing one;  ^H?? ;  B.  'O^WjA,  N1--*  'OfrfiTjA 
\_p  super.se.];  Azareel),  a  Levite  musician  among 
those  who  44  went  on  the  right  hand  upon  the 
wall  "  in  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  walls 
(Neh.  xii.  3G).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.J 

AZAR'EEL  (SflnW  =  El  hath  helped;  B. 
'Ofaeqk,  A.  EAitjA  ;  Azareel).  1.  A  Korhite 
who  joined  David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch. 
xii.  G). 

2.  B.  'Afrom,  A.  'E(pti)\.  A  I.evite  musician 
of  the  family  of  Heman  in  the  time  of  David, 
1  Ch.  xxv.  lis;  called  L'ZZIKI.  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  B.  'A^apaVjA,  A. 'E^oitjA  ;  E.rihel.  Son  of 
Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when 
David  numbered  the  people  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  22). 

4.  B.  'E^tjA,  A.  'EAitjA,  fc{  'Errpt^A  ;  Eznl. 
One  of  the  mhis  of  Baui,  who  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  on  the  remonstrance  of  Kzra  (Ezra 
x.  41);  apparently  the  same  as  Eskil  (1  Lsd. 
ix.  34). 

5.  B.  'Efffyi^A,  A.  'EfpWjA  (X  has  here  some 
additions.  See  Swete's  text  in  Neh.  /.  c.) ; 
Azrcel.  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Mansiai,  or 
Amashai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13 ;  cp.  1  Ch. 
ix.  12).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 


azari'AH  (nnrr  and  -innro;  'A(apias: 

Az'triis;  =  trfiom  Jafi  fulth  helped).  It  is  a 
common  name  in  Hebrew,  and  especially  in 
the  families  of  the  priests  of  the  line  el*  Klf> 
AZAR,  whose  name  has  a  similar  nvanmr  t" 
AZARIAH.  It  is  nearly  identical,  and  i>  often 
confounded  with  Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zerahia1: 
and  Seiaiah.  The  principal  jfrsons  who  bore 
this  name  were  : — . 

1.  B.  Zapud,  A.  'A(apla.  Son  of  Ethan,  of 
the  sons  of  Zcrah,  where.  |>erhaps.  Zerahiah  'is 
the  more  probable  reading  (1  Ch.  ii.  8). 

2.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Ch.  vi.  0).  He  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  2  to  have  succeede<l  Zadok,  his 
grandfather,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  bffore 
Zadok.  [Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarr-lr 
be  doubted,  instead  of  to  his  grandson.  Azariah 
the  son  of  Johanan,  belongs  the  notice  ia 
1  .Ch.  vi.  10,  '•  He  it  is  that  execute!  the 
priest's  office  in  the  Temple  that  Solomon  built 
at  Jerusalem,"  meaning  that  he  officiated  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Temple,  and  was  the 
first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon 
these  words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  w  ho  was 
high-priest  in  Uzziah's  reign,  and  who  resisted 
the  king  when  he  attempted  to  offer  incense, 
is  quite  unsuited  to  the  words,  they  are  meant 
to  explain,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
chronology.  For  this  Azariah  of  I  Ch.  vi  10 
precedes  Amariah,  the  high-priest  in  Jeho»ha- 
phat's  reign,  whereas  l'zziah  was  kins;  five 
reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus  merely 
mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  successor 
Ahimaaz. 

3.  The  son  of  Johanan  (1  Ch.  vi.  10,  11).  B> 
must  have  been  high-priest  in  the  reigns  «t 
Ahijah  and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son  Amariah 
was  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa. 
It  does  not  appear  what  part  he  took  in  Asa's 
zealous  reformation  (2  Ch.  xv.),  nor  whether 
he  approved  the  stripping  of  the  House  ot  G"d 
of  its  treasures  to  induce  Benhadad  to  break 
his  league  with  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  re- 
lated in  2  Ch.  xvi.,  for  his  name  and  his  offic* 
are  never  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  A>a's 
reign,  either  in  the  Books  of  Kings  or  Chronicle. 
The  active  persons  in  the  religious  movement 
of  the  times  were  the  king  himself  ani  the 
two  prophets, — Azariah  the  son  of  Oled,  aad 
Hanani.  The  silence  concerning  Azariah.  trie 
high-priest,  is,  perhaps,  rather  unfavourite 
thau  otherwise  to  his  religious  character.  Hi> 
name  is  almost  lost  in  Josephus's  list  of  th; 
high-priests.  Having  lost,  as  we  saw  iu  the 
article  AMARIAH,  its  termination  A2,  whi.h 
adhered  to  the  following  name,  it  got  by  som* 
process  transformed  into  'I«roi. 

4.  The  high-priest  in  the  reicn  of  L'/VIaM. 
tenth  king  of  Judah  (-  K.  xiv.  21  ;  xv.  1,  % 
7,  8,  17,  2.5,  27;  1  Ch.  iii.  12).  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  life  is  that  whi.'ii 
is  recorded  in  2  Ch.  xxvi.  17-20.  When  km: 
L'zziah,  elated  by  his  great  prosperity  and 
power,  "transgressed  against  the  Lord  his 
God,  and  went  into  the  Temple  of  the  Dri 
to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,*" 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of 
his  brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and 
withstood  him.  With  unflinching  faithfulness, 
aud  a  high  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  as 
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ry.ltT  of  the  House  of  God,  he  addressed  the  j 
n-jg  with  the  \vt»ll-merit««il  reproof — "  It  api>er- 
:iin«th  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  burn  incense  . 
unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the  priest*  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to  burn  incense : 
;>  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou  hast  tres- 
wa*d:  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour  from 
trie  Lord  God."  And  it  is  added  that  when 
"Aiimh  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests 
looked  upon  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in 
hi>  forehead,  and  they  thrust  him  out  from 
thence;  yea  himself  hasted  to  go  out,  because 
:ht  Lord  had  smitten  him."  L'zziah  was  a 
!ej«er  onto  the  day  of  his  death,  and,  as  such, 
wis  never  able  again  to  go  to  the  Lord's  House, 
*aich  he  had  so  presumptuously  invaded. 
Aumh  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah  the 
Prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
rtipi  (Amos  i.  1  ;  Zeoh.  xiv.  ">).  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Josephus.  'lovrfKos 
u>ccn>  instead  ;  possibly  the  name  of  the  prophet 
inadrertently  substituted  for  that  of  the  Iwjh- 
vriat.  Neither  is  he  in  the  priestly  genealogy 
••l*  1  Oh.  vj. 

5.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
{1  Oh.  ini.   1<»-13).     He   api*>enrs   to  have 

0-  operated  zealously  with  tlie  king  in  that 
thorough  purification  of  the  Temple  nnd  re- 
.«ti-nt:on  of  the  Temple-services  which  was  so 
•  enspicuous  a  feature  in  Hezekiah'*  reign.  He 
specially  interested  himself  in  providing  cham- 
i*r>  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  in  which  to 
•tew  the  tithes  and  offerings  and  consecrated 
•riir.gs  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
ind  m  appointing;  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
'htm.  For  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
tad  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple-services, 
upended  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such 
fie  rings,  anil  whenever  the  people  neglected 
•hem  the  priests  and  Levites  were  forced  to 
h-pf-r*  themselves  to  their  villages,  and  so 
ti;e  House  of  God  was  deserted  (cp.  Neh.  x. 
■>'>-*■> ;  xii.  27-30,  44-47).  His  name  seems 
u-  be  corrupted  into  NTjpi'aj  in  Josephus.  He 
acevded  L'rijah,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 

reign  (.1"  Ahaz.  Who  his  successor  was  is 
rictrtiin.  He  is  not,  any  more  than  the  pre- 
"-J.ng.  included  in  tiie  genealogy  of  1  C'li.  vi. 

6.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between 
Hilknh,  in  Josiah's  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was 
•■'it  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (1  Oh.  vi. 
l'>\.  But  Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him, 
mung  N-raiah  the  son  of  Hilki  ah,  and  there 
wrci  to  be  scarcely  room  for  him.    It  seems 

1- '»ely  that  he  may  have  been  inserted  to  as- 
i..xdate  the  genealogy  to  that  of  Kzra  vii.  1, 
*hen.  however,  the  Seraiah  and  Azariah  are 
l-r.'Lably  neither  of  them  the  high-priests  of 
t.Uie  names. 

7.  .Several  other  priests  and  Levites  of  this 
^ame  occur,  as  (<;)  Son  of  Zephnniah  and  an- 
"-itor  of  Klkanah,  taken  by  some  to  be  the 
tvtber  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Oh.  vi. 
{'■)  Son  of  Hilkiah  in  the  genealogy  of  Kzra 
(Lira  vii.  1;  1  Oh.  ix.  11,  called  Seraiah  in 
N*h.  xi.  11).  (r)  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
•Riklren  of  the  province  who  went  up  with 
^mbbabel  from  Babvl  on  (Neh.  vii.  7);  else- 
*a«re  called  Seraiah  (Ezra  ii.  2)  and  Zacharias 
tl  Lsd.  t.  8).  ((/)  Son  of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the 
jr.etU,  "the  men  of  the  plain,"  who  repaired  a  1 


portion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24).  (e)  A 
Invite  who  assisted  Kzra  in  instructing  people 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  (Neh.  viii.  7), 
called  Azarias  in  1  Ksd.  ix.  43.  (/)  One  of  the 
priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  2),  and  probably  the  same  as  the 
Azariah  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the 
city  wall  (Neh.  xii.  .'53).  («/)  Two  other 
Levites  (2  Oh.  xxix.  12)  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  : 
one  the  father  of  Joel  the  Kohathite,  the  other 
the  son  of  Jehalelel  the  Merarite. 

a  B.  'Opytii,  Bb.  -io,  A.  'ACapfoi.  A  chief 
officer  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Nathan,  perhaps 
David's  grandson  (IK.  iv.  5). 

0.  iTTl?.  Sou  of  Jehoshnphat  king  of  Judah 
(2  Oh.  xxi.  2);  not  to  be  confounded  with  his 
brother,  also  called  Azariah  (-irPTTl?.  B.  omits  : 

A.  inserts  it  once,  after  Zacharias). 

10.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i. 
•1,  7,  11,  19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
see  l-royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected, 
with  Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for 
Nebuchadnezzar's  especial  service.  The  "three 
children,"  as  they  were  called,  were  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
intelligence.  They  were  not  less  remarkable  for 
their  piety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith  even 
unto  death,  and  for  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

11.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oiled  (2  Oh.  w.  1  ; 
in  r.  8  there  is  some  error  in  the  text),  was  a 
remarkable  prophet  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan 
the  high-priest,  and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He 
powerfully  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of 
the  people  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  a  brief 
but  pithy  exhortation,  which  has  been  preserved, 
to  put  away  all  idolatrous  worship,  and  to 
restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God  before 
the  porch  of  the  Temple.  Great  numbers  of 
Israelites  from  Kphraim,  Mnnassch,  Simeon,  and 
all  Israel,  joined  in  the  national  reformation,  to 
the  great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
a  sca-on  of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued. 
Oled,  the  prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may 
probably  have  been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

12.  At  2  Ch.  xxii.  <i,  Azariah  is  a  clerical 
err'-r  for  Ahnziah  (A.  V.  and  K.  V.  marg.  ; 

B.  'Oxo£*fas;  Ochoziat). 

13.  Several  other  ja-rsons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  different  tribes,  a- 
e.ij.  (<i)  The  sou  of  Jehu  of  the  family  of  the 
Jerabmeelites,  and  descended  from  Jarha  the 
Kgyptian  slave  of  Sheshau  (1  Oh.  ii.  34,  38).  lie 
\va>  probably  one  of  the  captains  of  hundred-'  in 
the  time  of  Athaliah  mentioned  in  2  Oh.  xxiii.  1, 
ami  there  called  the  son  of  Obcd.  His  name  is 
very  important,  as  marking  clearly  the  time 
when  the  genealogy  in  1  Oh.  ii.  :H>—41  was  made 
out,  viz.  in  Hezekiah's  reign;  fir  Azariah  would 
be  about  one  generation  older  than  J  cash.  Now 
there  are  six  generations  alter  Azariah  in  that 
genealogy,  ending  with  Klishama,  and,  counting 
Joash,  there  are  from  J  cash  to  Hezekiah  also 

I  six  generations,  viz.  Joash,  Amaziah,  Uzziah, 
Jot  ham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah.  Klishama,  t  herefore, 
was  contemporary  with  Hezekiah.  Zabad,  in 
I  Oh.  ii.  3»5,  37,  we  know  too  from  xi.  41,  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  David.  (6)  In 
the  same  passage  (2  Oh.  xxiii.  1)  is  another 
Azariah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  and  also  one  of 
I  the  captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah. 
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(<)  A.  'A(aplas,  B.  OvStid,  son  of  Johanan,  one 
of  the  captains  of  Ephraim  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
who  sent  back  the  captives  and  spoil  that  were 
takeu  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah  (2  Ch. 
xxviii.  12).  (</)  A  son  of  Hoshaiah,  Jer.  xliii.  2; 
cp.  Neh.  xii.  32,  33  ;  called  Jezaniaii  in  Jer. 
xlii.  1.  [A.  C.  H.]    [W.  A.  W.j  [F.] 

AZARI'AS  ('A(aptas;  Azarias).  1.  1  Esd. 
ix.  21,  elsewhere  called  Uzziah  (Ezra  x.  1). 
2.  1  Had.  ix.  43  =  Urijah  (Nth.  viii.  4). 
8.  1  Esd.  ix.  48,  elsewhere  cnlled  Azariah 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  4.  Azareus,  priest  in  the  line 
of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  1),  elsewhere  Azaiuah  an  ! 
tzERIAS.  6.  Name  assumed  bv  the  Angel 
Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12;  vi.  0,  13;  vii.  8;  ix.  2). 
6.  A  captain  in  the  array  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  v.  18,  56,  60).  [W.  A.  W.] 

A'ZAZ  (TW  =  strong ;  '0(ovC  ;  Azaz),  a 
Reubenite,  BelY's  father  (1  Ch.  v.  8).  [W.  A.  W.J 

AZAZEL,  the  marginal  rendering  in  A.  V. 
of  the  "scape-goat  "  of  the  text  (Lev.  xvi.  8). 
The  R.  V.  puts  Azazel  in  the  text,  nnd  inserts 
"Or,  dismissal"  in  the  margin.  See  Atonement, 
Day  of,  §  VI.  [F.] 

AZ AZI'AH (1  fHTI?  =  irhom  Jahhath  strength- 

encd ;  BK.  'Off  icu,  A.  -tat  ;  Ozaziu).  1.  A 
Levite  musician  in  the  reign  of  David,  appointed 
to  play  the  harp  in  the  service  when  the  ark 
was  brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obcd-Edom 
(1  Ch.  xv.  21).  2.  The  father  of  Hosea,  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  David  numbered 
the  people  (I  Ch.  xxvii.  20).  3.  A.  '0(a(ds; 
Azarias.  Ono  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and 
dedicated  things  in  the  Temple  uuder  Cononiah 
and  Shimei  (2  Ch.  xxxi.  13).  [\V.  A.  W.j 

AZBAZ'ARETH  (A.  'AafiaaapiB,  B.'Ar/fcw- 
a<pde  ;  Asfxuareth),  king  of  the  Assyriaus  (1  Esd. 
v.  69;  LXX.  r.  66).  In  Ezra  iv.  2  the  name  is 
Esar-haddon  (A.  'Affapativv,  B.  'AaapiaBdnr), 
of  which  Azbazareth  may  be  (?)  a  corruption 
(see  Speaker's  Comm.  on  1  Esd.  v.  69).  The 
A.  V.  of  1611  spells  the  name  more  correctly 
Asbazareth.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AZBU'K  (jH3W  ;  B.  'Afa/8oi5x,  «.  'Afroi, 

A.  'A(0ovx ;  Azhoc).  Father  or  ancestor  of 
Nehemiah  the  prince  of  part  of  Bethzur  (Neh. 
iu.  16).  [W.  A.  W.] 

AZE'KAH  (nj3»W,  from  a  root  signifying  to 

dig  or  till  the  ground,*  see  Gesen.  *.  r. ;  'AfW« 
usually  ;  Azcca,\  a  town  of  Judah,  with  de- 
pendent villages  ("  daughters ")  lying  in  the 
Shefelah  or  rich  lowland,  n  situation  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given 
above.  It  is  named  (Josh.  xv.  35,  B.  'Ia^xa) 
in  the  same  group  with  Jarnuith,  Adullam,  and 
Socoh ;  places  which  have  been  identified  with 
Kh.  el-  Yarmuk,  Kh.'Aid  el-Mdnnd  h'h.  S/uiweikch. 
In  2  Ch.  xi.  9,  10,  Azekah,  Zorah,  ami  Aijalon 
are  named  in  succession,  the  two  last  being  now 
Surah  and  Yald ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  that  it  was  not  far  from  Shocoh 
(Shuiceikeh),  and  that  a  valley  separated  the  two 
places.    [SnoCHOlI.]    Joshua's  pursuit  of  the 

•  The  verb  occurs  only  in  Is.  v.  2,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered In  the  A.  V.  "fenced;"  but  by  Gestnius.  in  his 
Jesaia,  "  grub  ihn  urn  ;  "  R.  V.  "made  a  trench  about 
It  " 


Canaanitcs  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horr-a 
extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11).  Betwwn 
Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  ont  of  thnr 
own  territory,, the  Philistines  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  It  was  among  the  cities  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  xi.  9),  was  still  standing  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return 
from  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

The  indications  contained  in  the  abore 
passages  seem  necessarily  to  place  Azek&h  at 
Tell  Zakariya,  or  Zakaruj  t.  S.S.E.  of  'Ai'n  Sktvu, 
an  identification  already  proposed  by  Schwar; 
(p.  102)  and  Van  de  Velde.  This  ajree> 
with  the  statements  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(OS*  pp.  125,  22;  238.  16)  that  the  place  lay 
between  (ova  piaov)  Eleuthernpolis  and  Jeru- 
salem, i.e.  on  the  Roman  road  from  the  former 
place  which  passed  through  Zakariya.  'Aix 
Shems,  and  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (PLF. 
Map).  For  Tell  Zakariya  and  Zakariya, 
1>EF.  Mem.  ii.  441  and  Hi.  27.        [G.]  [¥>.} 

A'ZEL  (^yX,  in  pause  "E^X,  usually; 

Ascl),  a  descendant  of  Saul  (I  Ch.  viii.  37,  3*, 
ix.  43  [B.  'Etrafal  44  [«.  'Eaa^K,  Ws]).  [W.] 

A'ZEM(DX?,  «n  pause  D>T,  a  bov;  B. 
'Aa6fiy  'IatrdV;  A.  'Atrip,  'A«ro>*;  Esem,  Attn : 
R.  V.  Ezem,  bis),  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to 
Simeon  (xix.  3).  [Ezem.]  [G.]  [W.] 

AZ  EPHU'RITH  (B.  'Apatupovpue.  A.  'Ae- 
<ri<Pp- ;  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd.  v.  16:  the  head  of 
a  family  whose  sons  returned  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  Captivity.  The  name  answering  to  this  ia 
the  list  of  Ezra  (ii.  18)  is  Jorah,  and  in  Neht- 
miah  (vii.  24)  is  Hariph ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Azephurith  arose  from  a  tran- 
scriber's mistaken  combination  of  the  t«o 
names.  The  uncial  2  of  the  second  syllabi* 
was  in  that  case  confounded  with  E.  [W.  A.W/, 

AZETAS  ('Afrit ;  Zelas),  the  name  of  the 
head  of  a  family  which  returned  with  Zerob- 
babel  (1  Esd.  v.  16).  The  name  is  absent  from 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.       [W.  A.  W.] 

AZ'GAD  CM???  Ges.  Thcs.  -  porcrfid  is 
Gad,  i.e.  the  god  Fortune ;  cp.  Noldfk*. 
ZDMG.t  1888,  p.  479:  Azgad).  The  chilinu 
of  Azgad,  1222  in  number  (Ezra  ii.  12  fb 
'AaydS,  A.  'A&ydB];  2322  in  Neh.  vii.  1* 
[B.  'AaydS,  K.  'AtrrdS,  A.  'Ayerdi]).  wtre 
among  "the  men  of  the  people  of  hnt\" 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  A  secoai 
detachment  of  110.  with  Johanan  at  thfir 
head,  accompanied  Ezra  in  the  second  can  Tin 
(Ezra  viii.  12,  B.  'A<rrdtf  A.  'Afroo).  With 
the  other  heads  of  the  people  they  joi«j 
in  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  !•>• 
B.  'Ao^ydo,  A.  'A(ydt).  The  name  appear*  « 
SaDAS  in  1  Esd.  v.  13  (B.  'Apyai.  A.  'Arras\ 
and  the  number  of  the  family  is  there  given  a> 
3222.    In  1  Esd.  viii.  3«  it  is  written  Astath 

(•A(tt<£o).  [w.  a.  w.]  [f; 

AZI'A  (B.  'O^fo*,  A.  -i-:  Ozum),  a  Tempi* 
servant  (1  Esd.  v.  31),  who  returned  with  Z<nl- 
babel,  called  ITzza  in  Ezra  ii.  49.    [W.  A.  W.j 
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AZIEI  (Asiel).  1.  One  of  the  ancestors  of 
Ldras  (J  W.  i.  2).  elsewhere  called  Aza- 
t^U  (Hzra  vii.  :>)  and  E/.ia.s  (I  Esd.  viii.  2). 

2.  ^jrrP;  B.  O^A,  A.  -«-  ;  Ozicl.    A  Levite 

v  11*1  in  th<;  n-e  of  tho  psaltery  (1  Ch.  xv.  20). 
7h-;  name  is  a  shortened    form   of  Jaazicl 

CX*!!".  1  Ch.  xv.  18).  [\V.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

azi'ZA  (xr:r ;  n.  'ofria,  a.  *o£Cd  ;  .-i  *■>«)• 

A  layman  of  tho  family  of  Zattu,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  from 
Union  (Van  i.  27)  :  called  Sardeus  in  1  Esd. 
:*S  (A.  Zap&cuas,  B.  ZtpaAlas).    [W.  A.  W.] 

AZMATETH  (DlDTr,  Ges.  Thes.  perhaps 
=  it->. »/  u  I>eath  ;  B.  'A<r/9»0,  Bb.  'Ao>i»0,  A. 
M»»  [2  Sam.]  ;  B.  'AflMy,  A.  *A&i«0  [1  Ch.]  ; 
A:matrih,  Azinoth).  1.  One  of  David's  mighty 
men.  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  ; 
1  Ch.  xi.  3:v»,  and  therefore  probably  a  Ben- 

2.  .4naoM.  A  descendant  of  Mephibnsheth, 
-r  Merib-baal  (1  Ch.  viii.  3o*  [B.  2aA^u>t  A. 
AC«**1,  ix.  42  [B.  ra£a«0,  A.  'Afaud]). 

a  B.  'A<ru«^,  A.  'Afrw0.  The  father  of 
J..7i*l  and  IVIet,  two  of  the  skilled  Benjamite 
>  infers  and  archers  who  joined  David  at  Zitdag 
(1  Ch.  xii.  3).  perhaps  identical  with  1.  It  has 
Wn  suggested  that  in  this  passage  "sons  of 
Azmareth  "  may  denote  natives  of  the  place  of 
tut  n-ime. 

4.  a  'A<Tu»0.  A.  'AOuie.  Overseer  of  the 
r  nl  treasures  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Oh. 
i  vii.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AZMA'VETH  (n.10?r;  A.  'A^tf,  B.  *A<r- 
-»'i?'L2ra]:  AriMreth),  a  place  to  all  appearance 

I>i»jainin.  being  named  with  Anathoth,  Kir- 
•'h-Jt'iriin,  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
Tic*.  K<>rtv-two  of  the  Bene-Azmaveth  returned 

m the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  -'4). 
1  .'ie ions  of  the  singers"  seem  to  have  settled 
r  >iod  it  (Xeh.  xii.  29,  Kc*"«  'A(nurt,  B.  omits). 
"In*  nimc  elsewhere  occurs  as  Bcth-AZMAVLTH 
:ii  Ili-rii-SxMoS.  Azmaveth  does  not  make  its 
Mftarance  iu  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the  name 
•••is  borne  bv  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred 

Satsi  (1  Ch.  vin.  3>J,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  in  the 
u<:  passape  Beu.i-A.  may  merely  denote  natives 

•  t  tn»  pl.i.?^.  especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth, 
''ibeah.  &ic  are  mentioned  in  the  same  verse). 
in  Xeh.  xii.  29  it  is  mentioned  in  close  con- 
onion  with  Geba,  and  it  is  now  probably  Hizmeh, 
•'■  village  between  '  Anata.  Anathoth,  and  Jeb'a, 
<Wba  (PEE.  AU,n.  iii.  9).  [0.]  [W.] 

AZ'MON  (ji^Tr  or  ]bW;  B.  'A<T*nwva,  AF. 

\at\fuiva  rXum.  r.  4];  B.  ZsAyuwVa,  A.  *A<r«- 
M*i>a  fJosh.j  ;  Asemona ),  a  place  named  as  being 
1 theS.  boundary  of  the  Holv  Land,  apparently 
t»*r  the  torrent  of  Egypt'  (  Mm/v  el-'Arish) 
<-W  xxxiv.  4,  5  [A.  2«AuafKa,  F.  'A(T«A^»-o] ; 
'  «h.  iv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified  ;  but 
*"«  possibly  at,  or  near,  Kh.  Lussan  at  the 
S.w.  corner  of  the  Xegeb.  It  is  mentioned  by 
j-_3»ebiui  and  Jerome  '  OS?  pp.  123,  25  ;  23G, 

•  'h  but  evidently  was  not  actually  known  to 
t^ein.  Knohel  (Ex.  Hbh.  xiii.  414)  compares 
t*  name  with  that  of  the  'Azdzimeh,  an  Arab 

at  the  S.  end  of  the  Negeb.  In  the  Targum 
Jfn.  it  is  rendered  by  DDp,  Kctsam,  which 
WBLE  TIC!  — VOL.  L 


Schwarz  (p.  23)  would  iJentifv  with  W. 
Kusawut,  S.  of  i/uvm.  [0.]  [W.] 

AZ'NOTU-TA'BOR  (lianrrib|Mi  A.  'Afa- 
vtt9  Qafiwp,  B.  'Evad  e. ;  Azamtthubor)  =  "  the 
ears  (i>.  po>sibly  the  summits)  of  Talwr,"  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the 
reason  for  the  expression  contained  in  the  name, 
has  hitherto  escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius 
(OS?  p.  242,  88,  s.  v.  'Afavwfl)  it  is  mentioned 
as  lying  in  the  plain  on  the  confines  of  Dio- 
caesarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  JJt<  =  ear,  cp.  Uzzen- 
Siikrah  ;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in  the 
name,  comp.  Chislotii-Taijor.       [G.]  [W.] 

A'ZOll  ('A£wp  :  Azur)y  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
line  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14).  [G.] 

AZO'TUS.  [A8HDOD] 

AZO'TUS.  MOUNT  CAfaov  tyot  ov'A(u>- 
toi  wpoj;  Mons  Azoti).  The  mountain  on 
which  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  killed  (1  Mace, 
ix.  15-18).  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §  2)  gives 
the  name  of  tho  mountain  as  'A£eL  Bacchides, 
advaucing  from  Jerusalem,  pitched  (1  Mace.  ix.  4) 
at  Berea,  probably  Uireh  [Bkrea  (3)];  whilst 
Judas  encamjwd  at  Eleasa,  /fos'i,  near  Beth- 
horon.  In  the  fight  that  ensurd  Judas  broke 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Bacchides  and 
pursued  it  to  Mount  Azotus,  which  Major 
Conder,  following  Ewald,  >roposes  (I'KF.  Hem. 
ii.  21*4)  to  identify  with  the  hill  of  the  modern 
village  Bir  cz-Zci!,  near  Jufna,  Gophna.  [W.] 

AZKI'EL  frwyv  =  the  help  of  God.  Cp. 

the  Punic  Hasdrubal  =  hv2  11W  =  help  of 
Baal;  B.  'Eaop^A,  A.  'U(pif)A;  Ezricl).  1.  The 
head  of  a  house  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manassch 
bevond  Jordan,  a  mau  of  renown  (1  Ch.  v.  24). 

2.  B.  'Effpti^A,  A.  '0(iv\ ;  Ozriel.  A  Xaph- 
talite,  ancestor  vi  Jerimoth  the  head  of  the 

I  tribe  at  the  time  of  David's  census  (1  Ch.  xxvii. 
,  19);  called  Lzzif.l  in  two  Ueb.  MSS.,  and 
appareutlv  in  the  LXX.  (A.). 

3.  'Lapii,\,  A.  'Efffpi^A;  Ezriel.  The  father 
of  Seraiah.  an  otlicer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AZRI'KAM  (Dpnry,  MV.»  =  my  help  hath 
uplifted  itself ;  B.  'E(p*iKdv,  A.  'EaptKdfx;  Ezri- 
ram).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel,  and  son  of 
Xeai  iah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Ch.  iii.  23). 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Ch.  viii.  38  [B.  'zCptittal  (B*b  -«),  A.  -ko/u], 
ix.  44  [B.  'Eotptticdv,  N*  'E(p-t  A.  -Ka/i]). 

3.  Azarieam.  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Xehemiah  (1  Ch.  ix.  14 
[B.  'EffptiKdv,  A.  ican]  i  Neh.  xi.  15  [B.  'Ef«p«I, 
N"'d  "EexpW,  Nc*  'EfrntdV,  A.  'Ea(pl]). 

4.  B.  *E(tKp*l,  A.  pi.  Governor  of  the  house, 
or  prefect  of  the  palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was 
slain  bv  Zichri,  an  Ephraimite,  in  the  successful 
invasion  of  the  southern  kingdom  by  Pekah,  king 
of  Israel  (2  Ch.  xxviii.  7).      [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

AZU'BAH  (."D-lir,  forsaken;  B.  ra(ovfid\ 
A.  'A(ov$d;  AzuImi).  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of 
Hezron  (1  Ch.  ii.  18,  19).  2.  'ACovBd,  B.  [1  K.] 
'Afafid.  Mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (1  K. 
xxii.  42 ;  2  Ch.  xx.  31).  [W.  A.  W.] 
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AZUR,  properly  AZ'ZUR  ("My,  Mper ; 
'A££p;  Azur).  1.  A  Benjamitc  of  Gibeon,  and 
father  of  Hananiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer.  xzviii. 
1).  He  may  have  been  a  priest,  as  Gibeon  was 
one  of  the  priestly  cities  (see  Speaker's  Comm. 
I.e.).  2.  yV;  T.7  "E(tp,  A.  '\d(<p.  Father  of 
Jaazaniah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people 
against  whom  Ezckiel  was  commanded  to 
prophesy  (Ezek.  xi.  1).  [W.  A  W.] 

AZU'RAN  (B.  'A  Capo's,  A.  'A(ovP6s;  Azoroc). 
The  sons  of  Azuran  are  enumerated  in  1  Esd. 
v.  15  among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zorobabel,  but  there  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Azuran  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  Azzur 
in  Neh.  x.  17.  [W.  A.  W.] 

AZ'ZAH  (Hiy  =  strong;  retfa;  G<«a;  R.  V. 
Gaza).  This  is  the  more  accurate  rendering  of 
the  name  of  the  well-known  Philistine  city, 
Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23;  1  K.  iv.  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20). 
[Gaza.]  There  is  apparently  nothing  to  explain 
why  an  exception  should  have  been  made  in 
these  three  places  from  the  usual  (but  less 
correct)  version  of  the  name.  The  name  is 
accurately  rendered  by  Milton,  a  Hebraist,  in 
'  Samson  Agon.,'  line  147.  In  1  Ch.  vii.  28 
K.  V.  reads  Azzah  (marg.  Ayyah)  where  A.  V. 
has  Gaza  (marg.  Adasa).  [G.]  [W.] 

AZ'ZAN  (Jjy,  perhaps  strong;  '0#;  Ozan). 
The  father  of  Paltiel,  a  prince  who  represented 
his  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  division  of  the 
promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  26).    [W.  A.  W.] 

AZ'ZUR  ("W,  helper;  MA.  'A(oip,  B. 
'ASoip  ;  Azur).  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x.  17).  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  family, 
and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere 
represented  by  Azur.  [W.  A.  W.] 


BA'AL  <f?V2  ;  BdaX;  Baal),  the  supreme 
male  [ou  Baal  with  the  feminine  article,  see  be- 
low] divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish 
nations,  as  Ashtoreth  was  their  supreme  female 
divinity.  Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of 
being  used  in  the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  these  plurals  designate  not  (as  Gesenius, 
Thcs.  s.  vv.,  maintained)  statu**  of  the  divini- 
ties, but  different  modifications  of  the  divinities 
themselves.  That  there  were  many  such  modifi- 
cations of  Baal  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  his 
name  occurs  with  numerous  adjuncts,  both  in 
the  0.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural  Baalim 
is  found  frequently  alone  (e.g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
x.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18 ;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connexion  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg. 
x.  G ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  mis- 
rendered  "groves"  by  A.  V.,  but  correct  ly 
rendered  by  K.  V.  "  Asheroth  "  (Judg.  iii.  7; 
2  Ch.  xxxiii.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a  comnvn  noun  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much, 


BAAL 

however,  in  the  sense  of  Ruler  as  of  .V<wfer, 
Owner,  Possessor.  The  name  of  the  god.  whe- 
ther singular  or  plural,  is  always  distinguish^:! 
from  the  common  noun  by  the  presence  of  th-» 

article  (D^»3rj.  bvZT}),  except  when  it  stands 

t  ;  -  -  - 

in  connexion  with  some  other  word  whi  h 
designates  a  peculiar  modification  of  Baal.  The 
Assyrian  form  of  the  word  is  Bilu,  the  Greek 
BtjA.0*,  more  commonly  known  to  us  as  Be!. 
Bel  was  properly  the  deity  of  the  earth  snl 
air,  answering  to  Mul-lil,  the  second  goi  of  the- 
Accadian  trinity,  but  in  later  times  the 
was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to 
"the  younger 
Bel,"  Bel  Mero- 
dach,  "the  lord 
Merodach."  Mero- 
dach  was  a  form 
of  the  Sun-god, 
aud  was  the  tu- 
telary deity  of 
Babylon,  as  Nebo 
was  of  its  suburb 
Borsippa  ;  and 
when  Babvlon  be* 
came  the  capital 
of  Babylonia,  its 
chief  divinity  also 
became  the  su- 
preme god  of  the 
whole  country. 

[Layard  conjec- 
tures (Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,  p.  287 
smaller  edit.)  that 
Baal  is  the  figure  in  the  above  cut,  from  a  bar- 
rel ief  found  at  Nimrud,  representing  a  pre- 
cession of  warriors 
carrying  away  the 
idols  of  a  conquered 
nation.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus(ii.  9)  says  that 
the  god  was  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of 
walking ;  and  in  the 
epistle  supposed  to 
have  been  written 
by  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah to  the  captive 
Jews  we  are  told, 
"  Now  shall  ye  see 
in  Babylon  gods  of 
silver,  and  of  gold, 
and  of  wood,  borne 
upon  shoxdders,  . .  . 
he  hath  also  in  his 
right  hand  a  dagger 
and  an  axe  "  (Bar. 
vi.  4,  15),  as  in  the 
above  cut.] 

Baal  was  the  most 
usual  title  of  the 
Sun-god  in  his 
various  manifesta- 
tions among  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  conse- 
quently there  were 
as  many  Baalim  or 

forms  of  Baal  as  there  were  aspects  under  wW'-'« 
I  the  Sun-god  could  be  worshipped.    [Hence  he 
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is  represented  with  his  head  encircled  with 
tan.1  These  forms  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes, — those  Nwhich  represent  the  beneficent 
and  generative  side  of  solar  action,  and  those 
which  reflect  its  destructive  side.  It  was  as  the 
fi«rce  deity  who  scorches  in  anger  the  beings  he 
ax-  himself  created  that  Baal  was  appeased  with 
human  victims  burnt  in  the  tire.  He  was  then 
addressed  as  Baal-Hammim  or  Amnion.  44  the 
Iwd  of  heat."  He  was  also  known  at  Tyre  as 
Baal-Tsur,  44  lord  of  Tyre,"  and  Baal-Melkarth 
(Melech-kirjath,  44  king  of  the  city,"  the  Greek 
H.'r  ikU>).  [Baal -Amnion  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  the  form  somewhat  like  the  Egyptian 
Amnion,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.  (Rawlinson, 


Daftl-rUmmon.    (Tvrr<4  tt  Chl|  lex.) 

Phoenicia  pp.  325,  326.)]  More  usually,  how- 
ever, the  destructive  Baal  was  called  Moloch, 
u  the  king,"  a  word  which  took  the  form  of  Mil- 
corn  or  Malcham  among  the  Ammonites.  Each 
ttate  and  citv  had  its  own  8{>ecial  form  of  Baal  : 
thus  Baal-Tsur  was  the  Baal  of  Tyre ;  Baal- 
Zebnb  of  Ekron ;  Baal-Gad,  44  the  lord  of  good 
luck,"  of  Baal-Gad  or  Baalbek  (Josh.  xi.  17). 
The  Baalim  were  also  named  from  the  mountains 
on  which  theirthigh-plares  stood,  and  the  streams 
at  whose  sources  their  temples  were  erected,  as 
baal-Hennon,  44  the  Baal  of  Hermon  "  or  44  the 
sanctuary  "  (Jadg.  iii.  3).  Banl-Zephon,  44  Baal 
of  the  North  "  [see,  however,  Baal-Zkphor], 
was  especially  dreaded  by  sailors,  as  he  governed 
tii*  north  wind  and  was  worshipped  on  the  dan- 
gerous headlands  of  Mount  Kasios  in  Syria  and 
in  Egypt  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9).  By  the  side  of  Baal 
stood  his  female  double  or  reflexion,  called  I'enP- 
Baal.  14  the  face  of  Baal,"  in  Carthaginian  in- 
scriptions, but  more  usually  known  as  Ashtoreth. 

The  name  of  Baal  liii.'iit  U-  coml'iiied  with 
other  title*  of  the  Sun-god— such  as  El, 44  god  ;  " 
A  lonai, 4'  lord  ; "  Elyon, 44  the  most  high  ;  "  Sydyk 
(Zedek),**  righteousness" — or  might  be  replaced 
ht  th?so.  The  title  of  Adonai  or  Adonis,  how- 
«rer,  was  specially  reserved  for  the  Sun-god 
when  regarded  as  the  young  and  beautiful  deity 
prematurely  slain  by  the  boar's  tusk  nf  Winter, 
•'Li  he  was  then  addressed  by  the  old  Accadian 


name  of  Tnmmuz,  though  Hadad  and  Rimmon 
were  also  used.  Among  the  Moabites  the 
supreme  Baal  was  called  Chemosh.  In  all  cases, 
however,  Baal,  or  more  fully  Baal-shemaim, 
44  the  lord  of  heaven,"  was  considered  a  single 
deity  who  manifested  himself  under  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  forms,  some  one  of  which  was 
specially  honoured  by  the  worshipper  at  a  given 
time  and  in  a  given  place.  The  worship,  there- 
fore, of  the  Baalim  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  ii. 
11-13,  vi.  26,  viii.  33,  x.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  or 
of  the  Phoenicians  (1  K.  xvi.  31-33;  xviii. 
19,  21)  meant  apostasy  from  the  national  God 
of  Israel  and  amalgamation  with  the  native 
population  of  Canaan  (cp.  Ruth  i.  15,  16  ;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  19).  The  God  of  Israel  Himself,  however, 
had  once  been  addressed  as  Baal,  44  Lord."  Both 
Jonathan  and  David  had  sons  called  Merib-bnal 
( 1  Ch.  viii.  34)  and  Beel-iada  (1  Cb.  xiv.  7) ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  associations  connected  with 
the  title  had  made  it  abhorrent  to  the  pious 
Israelite  that  Hosea  declared  that  the  God  of 
Israel  should  no  longer  be  termed  Baali,  44  my 
Baal"  (Hoi.  ii.  16).  Henceforward  Baal  became 
synonymous  with  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity. 
Consequently  the  shrine  of  the  Phoenician  sun- 
god  which  had  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lord's  house  at  Jerusalem,  probably  by 
Ahaziah,  is  called  "the  house  of  Baal"  in  2  K. 
xi.  1 8,  and  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  44  reared  up- 
altars  for  Baal  "  in  2  K.  xxi.  3  (see  also  2  Ch. 
xxviii.  2). 

Like  the  Assyrian  Bilu  or  Bel,  Baal  entered 
largely  into  the  composition  of  proper  names, 
such  as  Baal-hanan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38)  or  Hanni- 
bal, 44  Baal  is  gracious ; "  Beal-yah,  44  Jehovah  is 
Baal  "  (1  Ch.  xii.  5) ;  Esh-baal,  44  man  of  Baal " 
(1  Ch.  viii.  33;  ix.  39),  or  Jerub-baal  (Judg.  vi. 
32  ;  viii.  29).  Sometimes  the  worshipper  called 
himself  simply  by  the  nnme  of  the  god  ;  thus 
there  were  two  Baals,  kings  of  Tyre  (n.c.  675 
and  575),  and  a  Baal  was  king  of  Gebal  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  while  a  Reubenite  named  Baal 
is  mentioued  in  1  Ch.  v.  5,  and  an  uncle  of  Saul 
was  also  called  Baal  (1  Ch.  viii.  30;  ix.  36). 

The  worship  of  Baal  amoiigst  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremonial.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K. 
xvi.  32  ;  2  K.  xi.  18) ;  his  images  were  set  up  (2  K. 
x.  26);  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi. 
13),  and  were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  emi- 
nences (1  K.  xviii.  20)  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses 
(Jer.  xxxii.  29);  there  were  priests  in  great 
numbers  (1  K.  xviii.  19)  and  of  various  classes 
(2  K.  x.  19);  the  worshippers  appear  to  have  been 
arrayed  in  appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x.  22) ;  the 
worship  was  performed  by  burning  incense  (Jer. 
vii.  9)  and  oflering  burnt-sacrifices,  which 
occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims  (Jer. 
xix.  5).  The  officiating  priests  danced  with 
frantic  shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  to  excite  the  attention  and 
compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii.  'Jo'  ;  cp. 
Lm  ian,  dr  !><  <i  S'/ni,  50 ;  Tert.  Apol.  9  ;  Lucan, 

i.  :>>>:,  j  Tibull.  i.  6,  47). 

The  particular  forms  of  Baal  alluded  to  in 
the  O.  T.  are  the  following: — 

1.  Ba'aL-BERI'th  (JV")2         ;    Baa\$fpt6  ; 

Jltialbcrit).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped 
at  Shechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  33 ;   ix.  4).     The  name 
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signifies  the  Coo  nant- Baal,  and  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  Z«vs  ZpKtos  or  the  Latin 
Jhus  Jidius.  The  meaning,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  god  who  presides  over  covenants, 
but  the  god  who  conies  into  covenant  with  the 
worshippers.      In   Judg.  ix.  46  he  is  called 

TV^3  ?X.  We  know  nothing  of  the  particular 
form  of  worship  paid  to  this  god. 

2.  Ba'al-zkbu'b  (3-13T  BooA  fxvla; 

Beclzebn'i),  the  form  of  Baal  worshiped  at 
Kkron  (2  h.  i.  2,  3,  li>).  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  Baal  of  the  tig,  the  Sun-god  being  as»o- 
ciated  with  the  flies  which  swarm  during  the 
summer  in  hot  climates.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  god  was  represented  under  the  form  of 
n  monstrous  fly,  but  possibly  the  epithet  was 
derived  from  the  office  he  was  asked  to  under- 
take of  driving  away  the  plague  of  insects  from 
his  worshippers.  Similarly  the  Greeks  gave  the 
epithet  awojuujor  to  Zeus  (Pausan.  v.  14,  §2; 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38),  and  Pliny  (A".  //. 
x.  40)  speaks  of  a  fly-god  Myiagros  at  Elis  (see 
also  Soliu.  i.).  As  an  oracle  was  established  in 
the  temple  of  Banl-zebub,  the  priests  may  have 
determined  the  future  by  watching  the  move- 
ments of  flies.  The  name  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in 
the  well-known  form  Beelzkuub. 

3.  Ba'al-peo'r  p'WS  Btt\<ptywp\ 

Beelphegor),  the  god  of  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
and  a  form  of  the  national  deity  Chemosh.  The 
narrative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems  clearly  to  show 
that  this  form  of  Baal-worship  was  connected 
with  licentious  rites.    We  <  ;ui  lay  no  stress  on 

the  Rabbinical  derivation  of  the  word  "lU'B' 

hiatus,  i.e.  "  a  peri  re  hymenem  virgineum,"  since 
the  god  dearly  derived  his  title  from  the  name 
of  the  mountain  of  Peor  (Num.  xxiii.  2S),  still 
known  as  Fa'ur.  Baal-I'eor  was  identified  by 
the  IJabbins  and  early  Fathers  with  I'riapus  (see 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Selden,  d-  Diis  Sgris, 
i.  4,  302  sq.).  S-l'len  himself  dissents  from 
this  view,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  many 
critics  (cp.  Baudissin  in  Herzog,  HE?  s.  n. ; 
Dillmann2  on  Num.  xxv.  3).  .More  detailed  in- 
formation on  some  points  will  be  found  in 
Creuzer's  Symbolik  and  Movers'  Phonizicr. 

4.  Ba'ai.-Gad  ("1|  bvi,  "Baal  of  good  for- 
tune"; BaKaydS;  Baal-gad),  the  form  of  the 
sun-god  worshipped  at  Baal-Gad,  a  town  called 
after  his  name,  and  probably  to  be  identified 
with  Baalbek.  Gad,  the  god  of  good  luck,  is 
mentioned  in  Is.  lxv.  11,  along  witn  Meni,  the 
Assyrian  Manu,  where  the  proper  names,  mis- 
renilered  "  troop  "  and  4k  number  "  in  the  A.  V., 
are  rendered  "  Fortune  "  aud  "  Destinv "  bv 
R.  V.  [A.  H.  S.] 

BA'AL,  with  the  feminine  article:  a  title 
used  contemptuously.  The  LXX.  constantly 
(esp.  Jeremiah,  e.g.  ii.  23,  vii.  9  ;  cp.  Hos.  ii.  10, 
xiii.  1.  In  Horn.  xi.  4,  ttj  Bda\  takes  the  place 
of  t£  BdaA  of  1  K.  xix.  18)  prefixes  the  feminine 
article  to  the  name  of  the  male  god.  Alcrxvrn 
(riC2)  or  shame  is  frequently  a  substitution  for 
Baal  (e.g.  Jcr.  iii.  24;  cp.  QPB.'),  and  Dillmann 
has  ingeniously  shown  that  the  feminine  article 
if,  when  prefixed  to  Baal,  indicated  that  alaxvmj 
was  intended  to  be  read  (see  Driver,  Notes  on 
the  Heb.  Text  of  the  BB.  of  Samuel,  p.  195,  n.  2). 


Baudissin  (Herzog,  RE.-  "Astarte,"  p.  723) 
thinks  that  the  androgynous  character  of  liisl 
may  be  represented  by  the  fern,  article,  bat' 
Driver  points  out  that  no  traces  of  an  androgy- 
nous Baal  have  been  found  in  the  Phoenician 
inscriptions.  [Y.] 

BA'AL  (b?>  geographical.  This  word 
occurs  as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of 
several  places  in  Palestine.  Many  of  these  (see 
the  list  in  Ges.  'Plus.  i.  225)  have  reference  to 
the  worship  of  the  god  Bail,  as  inhabitant  or 
owner  of  a  particular  spot,  or  contain  original 
forms  of  his  name  (cp.  Baudissin  in  Herzog, 
HE.2  s.n.  "  Baal":  Baethgen,  Bcitrdgc  z.Semii. 
Beligionsgesch.  p.  19  sq. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion 
of  the  Semites,  i.  93  sq. ;  Driver,  X/tes  on  (he 
Jleftre<r  Text  of  the  BB.  of  Samwl,  p.  50). 

1.  Ba'al  (A.  BaaA.  B.  BoAot  ;  7>.m0.  a 
town  of  Simeon,  mimed  only  in  1  C'h.  iv.  :> !, 
and  which  from  the  parallel  I'ist  in  Josh.  xix. 
seems  to  have  beeu  ideutical  with  BaaLaiii- 
beeu.  . 

2.  Ba'alah  (HTya  ;  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  B.  'IcBaoA, 

A.  til  BdaA  ;  Baald). 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kikjath-JeaIuy,  or 
KiicJath-Baal.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv. 
9,  10;  1  Ch.  xiii.  G  (tit  *6\tv  Aaui'8;  ad  cothn 
Cariathiarim).  In  Josh.  xv.  00  aud  xviii.  14,  it 
is  called  Kirjath-Banl.  From  the  expression 
"  Baalah,  xvhich  is  Kirjath-jearim  "  (cp.  -  Jebiisi. 
xvhich  is  Jerusalem,"  xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  a> 
if  Baalah  were  the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appella- 
tion of  the  place.     In  2  Sam.  vi.  2  for  "Baal? 

Judah  "  [u.  v.]  crn-irp  "bvip,  i*b 

rwv'lovia,  de  viris  Jvula)  should  be  read 

cp.  1  Ch.  xiii.  6. 

(6.)  B.  BaAo,  A.  BaaAcL  A  town  in  t-je 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  m  xix.  o  i- 
called  Bai.ah  I  B.  BwAo],  and  in  the  parallel  li-f 
(1  Ch.  iv.  29)  BlLHAH  [B.  'AfltAAa,  A.  BoXaa  . 
A  proposal  has  been  made  (I'EF.  Men*,  iii.  -*J1 
to. identify  it  xvith  Kh.  Uintn  Baahleh,  tu^lrf 
miles  south  of  Beit  Jibrin,  but  the  identified  .n 
is  doubtful. 

(cA  Mount  (-IH)  Baalah  (B.  M  Ai'Sa,  AV 
BoAa;  Baala).  A  point  on  the  boundary  - 1 
Judah,  mentioned  between  Shicron  and  Ja'^n^L 
Ycbnah,  Josh.  xv.  11.  The  site  has  not  yet  hetn 
diBcoxered.  . 

3.  Ba'alath  (n?l?3;  Balaath,  1  K.  ilw'- 
ath),  a  town  of  Dan  named  in  the  same  grctip 
with  Eltekeh  and  Gibbethon  (Josh.  xix.  44: 

B.  omits,  A.  BaaXwv).  It  is  possible  that  tl* 
same  town  is  referred  to  in  1  K.  ix.  18  (B.  omits, 
A.  Ba\id)  and  2  Ch.  viii.  G  (B.  BoAoo.  A.  -atl 
Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  G,  §  1  (BaAe'0),  states  that  it 
and  Beth-horon  were  not  far  from  Gezer.  The 
site  appears  to  have  been  recovered  at  Bel" 
about  2 J  miles  N.  of  Beth-horon  the  nethtr 
PEE.  Mem.  ii.  29G). 

4-  Ba'aeath-bkek  Baalah  o  fthi 

B.  BaptK,  A.  Baa\$tpnppafifiu-0 ;  BaaLxt'-' 
Beer),  a  town  among  those  in  the  south  part 
of  Judah,  given  to  Simeon  ;  and  which  also  bore 
the  name  of  Ramath-Nrof.ii,  or  "the  height* 
of  the  South  "  (Josh.  xix.  8).  In  another  lut 
it  appears  in  the  contracted  form  of  Baal 
[See  1.]  Other  sacred  wells  in  thi*  parched 
region  were  the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of 
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th<«  vision  of  GoJ  ;M  and  Becr-shcba,  tlic  "  well 
»-f  the  oath."  . 

5.  Ba'al-gad  (1|  ty?  ;  BA.  TaX^iJ  in 
km.  liii.  5 ;  B.  BaXayaid,  A.  BaAydS,  F.  BaaA- 
7»J  in  lii.  7;  Bailjad),  a  place  evidently  well 
kaewn  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
.i::las  smb.  used  to  denote  the  most  northern 
I  lo-h.  xi.  17.  xii.  7),  or  perhaps  north-western 
( i.it.  .').  Haroath  being  to  the  extreme  north- 
past)  point  to  which  Joshua's  victories  ex- 
tended. It  was  in  all  probability  a  Phoenician 
cri'anaanite  sanctuary  of  Baal,  under  the  aspect 
if  Gad,  or  Fortune  (see  Baal  [god]  No.  4).  No 
t.i:-e  of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
vrords  i4the  plain  (Hyp?)  of  Lebanon"  would 
icvl  to  the  supposition  that  it  lay  in  the  great 
jliiQ  between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanou  and 
ALti  Ltbanon,  which  is  still  known  by  the  sumo 
Ibtrew  word  el-Bukd'a;  and  it  has  accordingly 
if^a  identified  by  Iken  and  others  with  Baalbek 
iii.  519).  But  against  this  are  the  too 
,'tvat  dUtance  of  Baalbek  to  the  north,  and  the 
■n-ci*  expression  of  the  text — "  under  Mount 
H?nnon"  (Jerome,  ad  rudiees  mantis  Herman). 
The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (p.  60),  supported 
|jv  Rubinson  with  his  usual  care,  is,  that  the 
"•km  representative  of  Baal  gad  is  BdnUis,  a 
fief  which  long  maintained  a  great  reputation 
-  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.  [Calsarla  PhiLII'PI.] 

6.  Ba'al-Ha'mox  (p^H  '3  ;  Bail  of  multi- 

i»b :  T.?  B«f  \*uwv,  K.  B«XA^v,  B.  B««0Aa- 
t»»:  ei  ^Mie  ha'>et  jwpnlos),  a  place  at  which 
Ndunion  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of  great 
nt*nt  (Cant.  viii.  11).  The  only  possible  clue 
'■>  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3 
•t*  a  Belamon  or  Balatnon  (BtfA.  BoAoytwv , 
IHMut;  E.  V.  B alamo)  near  Dothaim:  and 
therefore  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  not  far 
j".rth  of  Samaria. 

7.  Ba'al-ha'zor  ("fan  '3  ;  B.  BcuXaatip,  A. 
BtAAorvp;  Beudhasor ;  Josephus,  Ant.  vii.  8, 
i  -.  fires  the  form  BcAo-cpw?),  a  place  **  'by' 
Kphraim  '*  ('ft'Dy),  where  Absalom  appears  to 

ure  had  a  sheejvfarm,  and  where  Amnon  was 
i  ;nnJered(2  Sam.  xiii.  23.  The  text  is  disputed  ; 
-*  Driver  /.  c).    It  appears  to  have  been  the 

•  nt  property  to  Joab's  (2  Sam.  xiv.  31),  and  is 

•w  probably  Tell  'Asur,  <1\  miles  N.W.  of  et- 
A.yifcA,  Ephraim  (/'.  F.  Mem.  ii.  298,  371-2). 

a  Mocxt  Ba'al-her'sjon  G'lOin  hv*  in  ; 
i>-  t&  vpos  rod  'Acpftwy,  A.  r.  5.  t.  BaXatp/xu  ; 

'»  B<ntl- Herman,  Jndg.  iii.  15),  and  simply 
bal-hermon  (A.  BoAa  'Epfiuv,  B.  BaiAe/^ 
BooA«fM;  Baal- Herman,  1  Ch.  v.  23). 
T:n*  ii  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  place 
t.'<>tn  Mount  Hermon ;  but  the  only  apparent 
:rt>und  for  so  doing  is  the  statement  in  the 
loiter  of  the  above  passages,  "unto  Baal-her- 
ti'-or.  and  Senir,  and  *  Mount  Hermon ;"  but  it 
- 'itiite  possible  that  the  conjunction  rendered 
"i:idw  may  be  used  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  as 
»a  expletive, — "  unto  Baal-hermon,  even  Senir, 
*'>>n  Mount   Hermon."     Perhaps  this  derives 

w  colour  from  the  fact,  which  we  know,  that 
ffcii  mountain  had  at  least  three  names  (Deut. 

9).  May  not  Baal-hermon  have  been  a 
Swth,in  use  among  the  Phoenician  worshippers 


•  TTk»  -  onto  "  In  the  A.  V.  U  interpolated,  and  is 
in  the  R.  V. 


of  Banl.  one  of  whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad, 
was  at  the  foot  of  this  very  mountain  ?  Cp. 
SfteakeFs  Comm.  note  on  1  Ch.  v.  23,  W.  R. 
Smith,  Religion  of  tUe  Semites,  i.  93,  n.  3. 

9.  Ba'al-mko'n  (pyp  '2  ;  in  Num.  B.  BeeA- 
fitwy,  A.  Bojtttt-,  F.  Nafla>;  in  1  Ch.  B.  BefA/tar- 
oatv,  A.  B(f in  Ezek.,  mo«t  Gk.  MSS. 
om. ;  Banlmeon,  Beel/nom),  one  of  the  towns 
which  were  "built"  by  the  Reubenites  (Num. 
xxxii  38),  and  to  which  they  "gave  other 
names."  The  "  Beth."  which  is  added  to  the 
name  elsewhere,  probably  preserves  tho  fact  that 
it  was  once  the  hou*e  or  sanctuary  of  the  Baal 
of  Moon.  [  Bkthha  al-mkon  ;  Bltm-meon.]  It 
is  also  named  in  1  Ch.  v.  8.  and  on  each  occasion 
with  Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was  Moab- 
ite,  and  under  that  prosperous  dominion  had 
evidently  become  a  place  of  distinction,  being 
noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  winch  are  the  "  glorv 
of  the  country  "  (Ezek.  xxv.  9).  It  is  mentioned 
iu  the  inscription  on  the  "  Moabite  stone"  as 
having  been  built  by  King  Mesha  (Hcronls  af  the 
Past,  N.  S.,  ii.  201 ;  Driver,  Xates  on  the  H,  b.  Text 
of  the  BB.  of  S>imuel,  p.  hxxvii.).  In  the  days  of 
Ensebius  nnd  Jerome  {OS.7  pp.  13G,  5;  240,' 45) 
it  was  still  a  "  vicus  grandis"  called  Beel- 
mnus  9  miles  distant  from  Heshbon  ('Etrfflovj. 
JCsbns),  near  the  "  mountain  of  the  hot  springs," 
and  reputed  to  be  the  native  place  of  Elisha.  It 
is  now  J/<i'«m,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zcrkt  Ma'in ; 
the  ruins  are  of  "vast  extent,"  occupying  "the 
crests  and  slopes  of  four  adjacent  hills"  (Tris- 
tram, La»d  af  Mo  th,  pp.  :;03-4;  FEFQy.  Slut. 
1871,  p.  71). 

10.  Ba'al-pera'zim  (D^nS '3,  of 

brc  tehes  ;  Jtaal-pharasim),  the  scene  of  a  victory 
of  David  over  the  Philistines,  and  of  a  great 
destruction  of  their  images,  and  so  named  by  him 
in  a  characteristic  passage  of  exulting  poetry — 
B.  V.  "  The  Lord  hath  brokeu  ()*1B ;  see  auothcr 
rendering  Tn  marg.)  mine  enemies  before  me, 
like  the  breach  (}*1^)  of  waters.  Therefore  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  4  Baal-perazim,'" 
i.e.  the  place  of  breakings  forth  (R.  V.  marg  : 
2  Sam.  v.  20 ;  1  Ch.  xiv.  1 1).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded 
to  in  Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P. 
Perhaps  this  may  point  to  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  a  high  place  or  sauctuary  of  Baal  at  this 
spot,  which  would  lend  more  point  to  David's 
exclamation  (see  Oesenius,  Jes.  p.  844).  Driver 
thinks  (Xotes  on  the  Heh.  Text  of  the  BB.  of 
Annuel,  I.  c.)  that  Baal,  as  applied  here,  does  not 
denote  the  Phoenician  god,  but  is  a  title  of 
Jehovah  (cp.  iv.  4,  note).  The  LXX.  twice 
render  the  name  in  2  Sam.  v.  20  ivdvw  8ia- 
Koirwv.  and  in  1  Ch.  xiv.  11,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse,  B.  ♦aaA^>a*Ji(rei'/x,  X.  ♦aAaao" 
<pa9fi(rtl,  A.  BaaA'<paf>ao-cu/;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  verse,  B.  Aioxoitt)  Qaptolv,  K.  A.  4>api*tv,  A. 

A.  Qapaotiv.  It  was  near  the  Valley  of  Re- 
phaim,  and  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 

11.  BA'AL-SHALl'SIIA(n^C''3;  BaitfffOpiercf, 

B.  BcuQapuaa,  A.'Tld-  (ras  <ro  A?)  BaBaap iaa ; 
Bmlsaiisn),  a  place  name<l  only  in  2  K.  iv.  42 ; 
apparently  not  far  from  Gilgal,  possibly  Jiljili  ', 
in  the  mountains  N.  of  Bethel  (cp.  r.  38).  It 
was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or  "land  " 
of  the  same' name.  [Siialisha.]  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Bethsalisa  or  BatBaapiade  (OS* 
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pp.  141,  11 ;  250,  92),  which  is  placed  15  miles 
N.  of  Diospolis  id  the  Tharanitic  toparchy  and 
is  now  Kh.  Sirisia.  In  the  Targum  it  is  rendered 
by  Daroma,  and  m  PEF.  Man,  (ii.  285)  it  is 
identified  with  Kh.  Kcfr  Thilth. 

12.  Ba  al-ta  mar  '3,   Baal   of  the 

palm;  BaaA  6apdp;  Baaltluvmr),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin.    The  palm-tree  (HOD)  of  Deborah 

(iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in  tiie 
locality,  and  is  possibly  alluded  to  (Stanley, 
pp.  1+3-6).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  it  was  still 
known  under  the  altered  name  of  BrjOdafidp 
(OS.2  p.  250,  77);  but  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  found  by  modern  travellers.  In  the  Tar  - 
guin  it  is  given  as  "the  plains  of  Jericho," 
probably  a  conjecture,  and  not  a  happy  one, 
as  Jericho  was  too  far  distant  from  Gibeah. 
fonder  (Il'ibk.  to  Bible,  p.  404)  states  that  Jewish 
tradition  identifies  it  with  the  large  ruiu  'A ttdra, 
near  Gibeah.  rG.j  [W.] 

BA'AL-ZE'PHON  (pDV  B«Ao-«ir- 
<pS>v,  Bt(\<rt<f>uv;  Bcclsephm),  a  place  near 
which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex. 
xiv.  2,  9 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  The  name  is  clearly 
Semitic,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  a 
shrine  of  Baal  of  the  quarter  pD¥,  44  the  North." 
The  position  of  Baal-Zephon  must  have  been 
in  the  territory  which  the  Egyptians  called 
44  the  East."  [Pithom.]  We  should  therefore 
rather  have  expected  the  name  Baal  of  the 
East  than  of  the  North,  like  44  Stipt  of  the 
East,"  the  divinity  of  Kesem,  the  city  of  Goshen, 
and  of  44  the  East"  generally.  [Goshen.] 
Although  the  rendering  ot  pD^  is  on  Hebrew 
authority  only,  and  the  Semitic  names  in  Egypt 
are  not  proved  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  there  is 
no  ground  in  the  different  orientations  of  the 
ancient  East  for  the  conjecture  that  the  word 
can  here  mean  44  east "  instead  of  44  north." 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  later  Hebrew  the  term 
□J,  "the  west,"  as  the  direction  of  the  sea, 
sometimes  naturally  serves  for  44  the  south  " 
(Ps.  evii.  3;  Is.  xlix.  12),  the  sea  being  south- 
ward of  the  land  of  exile,  whereas  it  was 
westward  of  the  land  of  promise,  but  p2V 
remains  44  the  north."  If  it  mean  the  "dark" 
quarter,  it  could  never  stand  for  tne  direction  of 
the  sun-rising.  Another  and  more  probable 
etymology  for  Baal-Zephon  may  be  suggested. 
We  could  derive  the  namo  from  HD^  rather 
than  }Dy,  and  render  Baal-Zephon,  » Baal  of 
the  watch-tower."  M.  N'aville's  geographical 
indications  supj>ort  this  view.  Migdol  and 
Baal-Zephon,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sea,  would 
be  two  corresponding  watch-towers,  and  Pi-IIa- 
hiroth  with  its  temple  of  Osiris  would  again 
stand  in  the  like  relative  position  to  Baal- 
Zephon,  the  temple  of  Baal  or  Set,  the  antagonist 
of  Osiris  ;  the  last  shrine  of  the  protector  of 
cultivation  facing  the  outpost  of  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  desert.  [|;.  s.  P.] 

From  the  recent  identification  of  the  .site  of 
the  city  of  Pithom-Succoth  and  the  region  of 
Succoth  [Pithom,  Succoth"],  it  appears  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  near  the  ancient 
head  of  the  Herodpolite  Gulf  (the  Gulf  of  Suez), 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  north  of  the  present 
head  [Red  Sea,  Passage  of],  and  Baal-Zephon 
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would  therefore  have  stood  near  the  he.i.l  of  the 
gulf.  Its  foreign  name,  made  of  two  S*initir 
words,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  situate! 
in  Egypt,  like  Pi-Hahiroth,  but  on  the  Asi  it:: 
side  of  the  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  B.  4£  harr'tus 
B*tKaer<puv,  AF.  i£  J.  Btr \ot<ptL<v  \.  Tne  n:im< 
of  Baal  Za\,nna  has  been  found  in  a  papyrus  a\ 
the  Britisii  Museum  (Saltier,  iv.),  without  uw 
reference  to  its  position.  It  is  not  likely  that  i! 
i  was  a  city,  but  was  probably  only  a  hiil  or  a 
j  mound  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  perh.ij* 
connected  with  a  watch-tower. 

Briigsch,  who  advocated  the  theory  of  the 
Exodus  along  the  Mediterranean,  considered  Bial- 
Zephon  as  the  sanctuary  of  Mons  Casius,  at  th> 
extreme    iiiuit    of  Egypt   on  the  coast  (73- 
Ex.dts  and  the  Egyptian  Muioiuunts,  p.  278) 
Ebers.  w  ho  adheres  to  the  old  view  of  the  cross- 
ing neai  Suez,  places  Baal  Zephon  on  the  summit 
of  Gebel  Attaka,  above  Suez  (I/urcJi  Gosen  ;u  , 
Sinai,  p.  524).    The  opinion  which  is  derire. 
from  the  excavations  is  that  Baal-Zephon  mo  t 
be  looked  for  south  of  Like  Timsah  on  a  hill  lik. 
Sheykh  Ennedek.  [E.  S.] 

BA'AL  (SrS;  B.  'Ic^A,  A.  BooA,  Baify 
1.  A  Reubenite,  whose  son  or  descendant  Beerun 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  array  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Ch.  v.  5). 

2.  B.  BoaAeufoi/i,  A.  BaoA*  ttau  fify.  The  ™ 
of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  byhiswiir- 
Maaehah  ;  brother  of  Kish,  and  grandfather  i  f 
Saul  (1  Ch.  viii.  30,  ix.  36).  [W  A-  W.j 

BA'AL  AH.    [Baal,  2.] 

BA'ALATH.    [Baal,  3,  4.] 

BA'ALE  of  Judah.    [Baal,  2  a.] 

BA'AL  ILVXAX  (^n  ^3.  Baal  is  gn- 
cious:  iu  Gen.  A.  BaAatyyuv,  D.  -*rwv,  E.  Ba- 
XtvvAp-,  in  1  Ch.  i.  B.  BaKatvvup,  A.  -S>;  &?.'•> 
nan ;  cp.  iJHnT,  'luarrnt,  Jehovah  is  gntciMi). 

1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  earlv  kings  o:' 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1  Ch.' i.  49,  50). 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  David's  officers,  wh' 
had  the  superintendence  of  his  olive  and  svea- 
more  plantations  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  28  ;  B.  BaAow. 
A  -ya;  Balanan).  He  was  of  the  town  i 
Gedcrah  (Josh.  xv.  36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Cfc. 
ii.  51),  and  from  his  name  probably  of  Canaan- 
itish,  not  Jewish  origin  [A.  H.  S.j 

BA'ALI  (  pra  ;  BooA«^ ;  Baali).  The  wo, 4 
occurs  as  a  name  in  Hos.  ii.  16  (Heb.  r.  IS). 
44  At  thnt  day  thou  shalt  call  Me  Ishi  (my  hu<- 
band);  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baaii  (tr- 
Baal  or  my  master);  "  and  the  change  annouiKfi 
is  evidently  the  change  from  &  name  connfrte: 
with  idolatry  and  unfaithfulness  to  a  nam*  »i£- 
nificant  of  loyal  and  faithful  attachment.  Th* 
passage  is  histoi  cally  important  as  testifying  to 
the  use  of  the  word  Baal  not  as  a  proper  nam* 
but  as  an  appellation  of  the  God  of  Israel.  \ 
similar  use  of  Baal  is  to  be  traced  whfn  t.v 
word  forms  part  of  the  name  of  Saul's  son  E«ii- 
baal,  or  of  David's  son  Beehada.  And  this  nc.v. 
be  readily  admitted  without  the  further 
sumption  that  Israel  had  identified  G.*i  witi-. 
the  god  of  the  Canaanites.  Cp.  Speaker's  Con*- 
and  Orelli,  Kgf.  Kvnun.  (edd.  Strack  u.  Zockl-rt 
in  loco  ;  Kbnig,  Pie  Hanptprx/,fcine  d.  fl/ter.u 
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r.,Ii;,>wc$chkhte,  pp.  35-38;  Baethgen,  Bet- 
I-Hje  :.  Scnut.  KclijionHjtsch.  p.  144.  [F.] 

BAALIM.  [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS  (D^I?3.     Cp.  MY."    Perhaps  = 

j'TUiJ,  or  son  ur  loni  of  exultation ; 

Bsetheen  (p.  16)  conjectures,  lortl  or  husband  of 
!m;  MX*  0«A««r<£,  A.  -»- ;  BaaHs),  kin?  of 
the  rVne-Animon  (BatrtAcbf  viof  'Afifiwr)  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Ne- 
'.ucoadneuar  (Jer.  xl.  [LXX.  xlvii.]  14).  [F.] 

BAANA  (KJI73,  meaning  uncertain,  pos- 
sbiy  MW  =  so»  of  Anu  [cp.  Anamuielech]). 
1.  A.  Boora  i/i'oj  'EAovo",  B.  Ba*xa  vibi  'Ax't- 
ui\  '•  Bann,  the  son  of  Ahilud,  Solomon's  commis- 
vinat  officer  in  Jezreel  and  the  north  of  the 
.l.riaa  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).  2.  Baavd;  B<Mrui. 
The  uther  of  Zadok,  one  of  those  who  repaired 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  4).  3.  1  tad.  v.  8. 
;B.uxah,  4.) 

BA'ANAH  (H3r3  =  SOtf3  [above] ;  A.  Baava 
Jwajs;  B.  in  rr.  j,  9,  Baa>,  in  r.  6  Ba/xpd*  ; 
£*dw).  1.  Son  of  Ritnmon,  a  Benjamite,  who 
with  nU  brother  Rech;ib  murdered  Ish-bosheth. 
for  this  they  were  killed  by  David,  and  their 
mutilated  bodies  hung  up  over  the  pool  at 
Htbrun  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  A  Xetophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Hcled, 
•  re  «'f  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  *J9, 
A  Baarooi,  B.  omits  ;  1  Ch.  xi.  30,  A.  Baayd, 
B.  Soo(d). 

3.  Accurately  Baana,  tOU3  ;  B.  Bawd*,  A.  -if  ; 
i'-wjui),  son  of  Hushai,  Solomon's  commissariat 
vtfker  in  Asher  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zenibbabel  on 
hii  return  from  the  Captivity  (Ezra  ii.  2,  A. 
BaW,  B.  BaWfid ;  Nch.  vii.  7).  Possibly  the 
-itne  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27.  [Baana, 
3.]  [W.  A  W\]  [F.] 

BAANI'AS  (BA.  Bayvalai ;  Bannas).  Be- 
naiaii,  of  the  sons  of  Phar-sh  (1  Esd.  ix.  26; 
*r.  lzt%  x.  25).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BA'ARA  (J*"VT3,   meaning  uncertain,  Ges. 
-  h-Mih,  MV.I|T"=  o  burnt  t^j ;  A.  Ba<xp<t,  B. 
I)3aa5(i;  Bara),  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a 
■it-ten Jant  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  viii.  8).  [F.] 

BAASEI'AH  (  nn?T73,  probably  an  error 
■  r  IVJTO,  the  tcork  of  Jah.  The  same  error 
«<curs  in  some  texts  [not  K]  of  LXX.  in  Jer. 
ixi.  1.  Cp.  here  B.  Maaaal,  A.  Baao-id*;  /Ai- 
a  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers 
-t  Asaph  the  singer  (I  Ch.  vi.  4U  [2j]).  [F.] 

BA'ASHA  (Kpr3  or  NBT3  ;  Baeurd ;  Joseph. 
Baranjj;  Baasa\  third  sovereign  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its  second 
dynasty.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe 
«f  hsacbar.  He  conspired  against  king  Nadab, 
of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was  besieging  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon,  and  killed  him 
*ith  his  whole  family  (1  K.  xv.  27-29).  He 
ppears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
pr  phet  Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been 
-rxalted  out  of  the  dust"  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In 
matters  of  religion  his  reign  was  no  improve- 


ment on  that  of  Jeroboam  ;  he  equally  forgot 
his  position  as  king  of  the  nation  of  God's  elec- 
tion, and  upon  him  and  his  house  there  equally 
fell  the  destruction  which  had  befallen  the  house 
of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xvi.  3,  12).  Further,  his 
reign  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  persevering 
hostility  to  Judah  (1  K.  xv.  32).  It  was  pro- 
bably in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  that  he  made 
war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to  fortify  Ramah 
as  an  i-Kirtixtafia  against  it.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with  Benhitdad  I. 
of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been  friendly 
to  Baasha.  Beuhadad  took  several  towns  in  the 
N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging  to  it 
near  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honourably 
buried  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi. 
4),  which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates 
of  his  accession  and  death  according  to  Usher 
are  B.C.  953  and  b.c.  930,  according  to  Kamp- 
hausen  and  as  corrected  by  the  Assyrian  Chro- 
nology u.c.  914  and  n.c.  891  (see  Herzog,  BE.3 
4  Zeitrechnung,'  p.  477).  Cp.  1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7  ;  2  Ch.  xvi.  1-6.  [G.  L\  L  C]  [F.] 

BA'BEL,  BAB  YLON  fal3 ;  BaflwA^), 
the  capital  of  the  countrv  Babylon  or  Babylonia, 
called,  in  Gen.  x.  10,  'Shirutr  (TTJ^),  and  in 

the  later  books  Chaldaea  (DH{T2»  [the  land 
of  the]  Chaldeans,  also  in  full). 

The  name  Babel  is  connected,  iu  Gen.  xi.  9, 
with  the  Hebrew  root  44  to  confound," 

referring  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  which  took 
place  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
The  uative  name,  however,  was  Bdb-ili  (also 
Buhilu  and  Bahilmn),  "  gate  of  God,"  aud  Bib- 
ilani, 44  gate  of  the  gods.""  The  ancient  Akkadian 
(non-Semitic)  names  are  Ka-ilingira,  44  gate  of 
God  "  (a  translation  of  Bdbiii)  ;  Tin-tir,  44  life- 
seat  "  (in  Semitic  Babylonian  iufjat  kilafi, 44  seat 
of  life");  E  or  E-ki,  "house"  or  44  hollow," 
and  Su~anna,  the  city  with  44  the  high  defence  " 
(a  reference  to  the  great  walls  of  Babylon).' 
Babylon  was  probably  at  first  only  the  principal 
town  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated, 
and  afterwards  rose,  by  the  j>ower  of  its  kings, 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  whole  district  known 
later  as  Babylonia. 

The  Biblical  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city  (Gen.  xi.  2-9)  states  that  as  they  (the 
descendants  of  Cush  and  followers  of  Nimrod) 
journeyed  from  the  east,  they  found  a  plain  in 
Shinar,  and  dwelt  there.  This  statement  ap- 
parently refers  to  erne  of  the  migrations  of  the 
people  of  Kiugi-t'ra,  as  they  called  themselves 
—the  Sumero-Akkadians,  as'  scholars  now  name 
them — a  race  which  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  east,  or  rather  north-east,  of  Mesopotamia. 
Their  first  act,  after  settling  down,  was  to 
build  44 a  city  and  a  tower"  with  burnt  brick 
and  44 slime  "  (bitumen).  Such  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mighty  city  of  Babylon,  and  in  the 
Rime  wav,  likelv  enough,  the  other  cities  of 
Mesopotamia  had  their  origin — a  number  of 


•  The  form  Bdb-lli  and  its  Akkadian  translation,  A'a- 
tlintjira,  are  probably  the  results  of  a  folk-etymology. 
The  original  form  of  the  name  s^ms  to  have  tieen 
Babtuun — a  form  differing  hut  slightly  from  that  of 
Bdbilam  above.    The  final  m  In  both   cases  is  the 
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simple  dwellings  scattered  around  a  temple- 
tower  (Assvro-Babylonian,  zikhtnitu).  Anv  dis- 
continuance of  the  building  of  the  city  must 
have  been  comparatively  short,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  it  grew  to  be  the  largest  city  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that,  as  it 
is  mentioned  before  Erech,  Akkad,  and  Calneh 
(:5rn.  x.  10),  it  was  at  least  as  old  as  those 
t  itles.  It  first  came  into  prominence  about  the 
vear  2232  n.c,  a  date  which  corresponds  verv 
closely  with  that  of  2230  nc,  which  the  Greek's 
derived  from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age. 
The  city  itself,  however,  must  have  been  much 
older.  The  various  names  of  the  city  existed 
at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  existence  of  re- 
nowned temples  and  sacred  places,  visited  by 
the  primitive  inhabitants;  the  principal  being, 
probably,  the  great  temple-tower  of  Babel  itself. 
It  is  likely  that  the  many  names  which  the 
city  bears  in  the  inscriptions  come  from  the 
fact  that  originally  several  distinct  towns  or 
villages  occupied  the  site  and,  growing,  became 
one  single  city,  just  as,  in  later  times,  Te, 

Tema,  Alu-essu,  and  other  towns  were  incor- 
porated and  formed  part  of  it. 

J\itron  deities. — The  principal  god  of  the  city 
was  Merodach,  whose  seat  it  was  (/iabiin  m>i/ifi: 
Marduf:,  "  Babylon,  the  stronghold  of  Mero- 
dach  "),  and  the  principal  goddess  was  his 
consort,  Zir-panitum  or  Zer-banituni.  Splendid 
shriues  for  the  worship  of  these  deities  existed 
in  the  city  from  the  earliest  times.  Innana, 
Nana,  or  Istar  was  also  regarded  a-,  one  of  the 
patron  deities  of  the  city. 

History. — From  the  accounts  left  by  the  Baby- 
lonians themselves  we  get  no  detailed  historv  of 
the  rise  of  the  city.  Hammurabi  (or  Hammu- 
ragas,  in  Babylonian  kimVi-mjxiMxiin),  king  of 
Babylon  about  2120  B.C.,  who  belonged  to  what 
was  kuown  as  "the  dynasty  of  Babylon."  seems 
to  have  fixed  his  court  there.  He  greatly  aided 
to  the  temple  of  Merodach,  and  restored  the 
temple  of  the  god  Zagaga,  called  Mite-ursag,  in 
the  city  of  KM,  to  the  east  of  Babylon.  Samsu- 
iluna,  son  of  Hammurabi,  dedicated  images 
overlaid  with  gojd  to  the  god  Merodach,  whose 
shrine  was  in  K-sagila.  Another  early  king, 
Agu-kak-rime,  known  to  us  from  a  long  inscrip- 
tion from  the  library  of  Assur-bani-apli  or 
Assurbanipal  at  Nineveh,  gives  a  long  account 
of  the  restoration  of  the  shrines  of  Merodach 
and  his  consort  Zir-panitum  in  K-sagila  at 
Babylon;  and  how  he  clothed  their  images 
(brought  back  from  captivity  in  the  land  of 
Hani)  with  splendid  vestments,  and  adorned  the 
shrines  with  gold,  silver,  and  many  kinds  of 
rare  and  costly  stones.  This  king  also  restored 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  temple  E- 
sagila. 

After  this  period,  however,  hardly  anything 
is  known  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  city 
of  Babylon.  It  continued  doubtless  to  grow 
in  size  and  in  splendour,  but  the  kings  by 
whom  the  work  was  accomplished  seem  to  have 
left  little  or  no  record  of  the  part  they  took 
in  ndorning  the  city.  The  constant  invasions 
of  the  Assyrian  kings  also  not  only  retarded 
but  quite  checked  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
Sennacherib,  in  his  last  invasion  of  Babylonia, 


'  completely  razed  it  to  the  ground.  EsarhadJon. 

I  his  son,  a  kin™  of  milder  disposition,  came  t.« 

I  Babylon  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  thrones  <d 
Assyria  and  Babylonia.  He  completely  restored 
the  city,  rebuilt  the  great  temples  aud  towers, 
and  brought  back  the  images  of  the  gods.  T.k- 
temples  E-sagila  in  Babylon  and  K-zidn  in 
Borsipj*  were  afterwards  restored  with  great 
splendour  by  Samas-smn-ukin  (Saosduchino*  or 
Sammughes).  and  his  brother  Assur-bani-apli  ct 
Assurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria.  To  Nabopolassar 
and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  however,  it  w?> 
that  Babylon,  in  later  times,  owed  most  of  her 
>plendour.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  especially 
energetic  in  the  work,  ami  the  number  of 
edi rices  rebuilt  or  restored  by  him  gives  great 
justification  to  the  question  '*  Is  not  this  grea' 
Babylon  that  1  have  built  ?"  (l>an.  iv.  3'>,)  which 
is  attributed  to  him.    All  the  Babylonian  kins* 

I  claim,  however,  more  or  less,  t"  have  rebm.' 
or  restored  the  tcmides  of  Babylon  and  B*t- 
sippa,  especially  those  called  E-sagila  and  K- 
zida.  Antiochus  .Soter,  whose  record  is  inscribe  .1 
on  the  cylinder  found  at  the  Birs-Nimroud  by 
Mr.  liassam,  was  probably  the  last  king  to  d>» 
any  work  of  this  kind.  Herodotus  (i.  is;t)  states 
that  Xerxes  plundered  the  temple  of  Belus 
the  golden  statue  that  Darius  had  not  dared  t> 
remove, and  Arrian  says(iii.  20)  that  he  destroyed 
the  temple  itself  on  his  return  from  Greece  :  ani 
that,  it  being  in  ruins  when  Alexander  wa* 
Babylon,  that  king  formed  the  design  of  re- 
building it,  and  restoring  it  to  its  former  gruo- 
tleur.  The  work,  however,  was  not  done  oa 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  at  i'. 
would  have  taken  10,000  men  to  clear  away  the 
ruins.  Babylon  decayed  rapidly  after  Alexan- 
der's death  ;  and,  after  the  building  of  Seleum 
by  Scleucus  Nicator,  became  a  desert.  There 
are,  however,  no  native  record*  which  would 
shed  light  on  the  history  of  the  citv  at  tht* 

I  time.    There  is  a  small  tablet,  dated*  "21i»th 

I  year,  Arsnces,  king   of  kings  ".(=  03  B.C.V. 

■  recording  that  two  priests  of  E-sa-bad,  th» 
temple  of  the  goddess  Gula,  which  had  been 

j  restore*!  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (see  below),  had 
borrowed  18  shekels  of  silver  from  the  treasury 
of  the  temple  of  Bel.  This  would  seem  tr- 
iplicate that  the  sacred  places  nf  the  great  city 

'  were  still  in  existence  and  thai  the  worship  wa- 
carried  on  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Mithridates  li- 
the ninth  of  the  Arsacidac. 

Greek  accounts.— According  to  Herodotus  (i. 
178-180),  who  himself  saw  the  glories  of  tl 
great  city  of  Babylon,  it  formed  a  vast  square. 

j  120  stades  or  13  miles  1383  yards  on  each  side, 
so  that  its  circumference  was  4S0  stades  (r>b\ 
miles).  The  city  was  surrounded  by  two  wall.-, 
the  inner  one  narrower,  but  not  much  weaker, 
t  han  the  outer  one.  Here  and  there,  on  each  bank 
of  the  river,  were  certain  fortified  places,  on  on- 
side  the  palace  of  the  king  and  on  the  other  th 

'  temple  of  Belus  (the  temple  called  £-sagih). 
which  consisted  of  a  massive  tower  within  .> 
square  enclosure  measuring  two  stades  (40* 1 
yards)  each  way.  and  provided  with  brazen 
gates.    The  tower  within,  which  was  a  kind  «n" 

Iiyramid  in  eight  stages   (counting   also  th-' 
owest),  had  a  winding  ascent  to  allow  visitor* 
to  reach  the  top.    On  the  highest  stage  of  thi- 
1  tower  or  pyramid  was  a  sanctuary,  containing 
no  statue,  but  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  a- 
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thf  abode  of  the  god.  Lower  down  was  another 
•anctuary,  containing  a  great  statue  of  Zeus 
( rWi-Merodach)  sitting,  and  before  it  a  large 
table.  Both  statue  and  table  were  of  gold,  as  \ 
also  the  throne  and  its  steps.  Outside  the  i 
sanctuary  were  two  altars,  one  small  and  made 
gold,  on  which  only  unweane  1  lambs  were 
sacrificed,  and  the  other  larger,  for  other  victims. 

The  city  itaelf.  so  Herodotus  says,  was  ti  1  loci 
with  houses  of  three  and  four  stories  high,  laid 
»ut  in  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
those  leading  to  the  Euphrates  being  closed  at 
the  riv*r-ends  by  brazen  gates,  which  guarded 
the  passages  leading  from  the  quays  which  lined 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  the  whole  extent 
i!  it*  course  through  the  city. 

Two  of  the  greatest  works  in  Babylon  were 
tie  changing  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  building  of  a  bridge,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  quarters  of  the  city. 
The*  works  are  attributed  to  two  queens,  Semi- 
rings and  Nitocris.  The  first-named  is  said  to 
i  .  t?  made  some  very  remarkable  embankments 
t"  prevent  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from 
•Muging  the  country  around.  Nitocris,  who 
rpsgned  tire  generations  later,  formed  the  plan 
of  changing  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  so  that 
it  iWed  no  longer  in  a  straight  line  before 
'Tutring  the  city,  but  made  three  considerable 
windings  and  the  traveller  by  water  approached 
the  city  Arderieca  three  times  in  three  days. 
This  queen  made  also  embankments  and  a  large 
reservoir,  the  vast  outline  of  which,  420  stndes, 
navigators  of  the  stream  were  obliged  to  follow 

•  t  the  end  of  their  journey.  The  object  in 
•Maying  the  approach  to  the  city  by  water  was 
t«  lessen  the  chances  of  its  being  captured  by  an 
pnemy.  Whilst  the  water  was  drained'  off', 
Nitocris  made  use  of  the  opportunity  thus 
aJorded  to  connect  the  two  divisions  of  the  city  1 
by  a  bridge.  A  series  of  stone  piers,  built  with 
Ton  and  lead,  were  constructed ;  and  were, 
iuring  the  daytime,  connected  by  means  of 
•i  raw  bridges,  thus  enabling  the  inhabitants  of 
-a«b  division  of  the  city  to  communicate  with 
greater  ease. 

Ctesias  (<i/>.  Diod.  Sicnlus,  ii.  7  rf  so/7.)  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  city  much  less  than  Herodotus 
— ;*J  stades  (41  miles  600  yards)  instead  of 
480  stades.  The  city  lay,  he  says,  on  both  sides 
■>f  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts  were  con- 
noted bv  a  bridge  (built  where  the  river  was 
narrowest)  five  stades  (3,032  feet)  long  and  30 
i^t  broad,  of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus, 
•it  eich  end  of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  city  being  the 
..ore  magnificent.  The  part  called  the  twofold 
r'~al  city  by  Diodorus  had  three  walls,  the 
•utmost  being  60  stades,  or  7  miles,  round  ; 
•he  second,  which  was  circular,  40  stades,  or 
4}  mile*:  and  the  third  20  stades,  or  2J  miles. 
Lie  height  of  the  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and 
it-  towers-  420  feet,  but  the  height  of  t  he  inmost 
*ali  was  even  greater.  The  walls  of  both  the 
*eond   and    third  enclosures   were   made  of 

•  ol.inred  bricks,  ornamented  with  figures  of 
•liferent  kinds,  among  which  were  to  be  seen 
Semiramis  and  Ninu*  slaying  the  leopard  and 
the  lion.  Diodorus  mentions  a  square  lake, 
300  stades  long  and  35  feet  deep  ;  and  speaks 
»bo  of  the  temple  of  Bel  us,  with  its  statues  of 
2*u^  Hera,  and  Khea  (Bel-Merodach,  Zir-pani- 


tum  his  consort,  and  probably  the  goddess* 
Damkina).  The  statue  nf  Zeus  was,  ho  savs, 
40  feet  high,  and  weighed  10UO  Babylonian 
talents.  The  two  palaces  were  not  onlv  joined 
by  a  bridge,  but  also  by  a  tuunel  under  the 
river.  Diodorus  gives  a  description  (still, 
apparently,  quoting  Ctesias)  of  the  famous 
hanging  gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  These,  it 
ap|>ears,  were  of  square  form,  400  feet  each  wnv, 
and  rose  in  terrace*.  Earth  of  sufficient  depth 
was  placed  on  this  structure  to  allow  the  growth 
of  trees  of  great  size. 

All  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  giving  to. 
Babylon  an  immense  size.  As  mentioned  above, 
Herodotus  makes  the  wall  surrounding  the  city 
480  stades,  and  Ctesias  360  stades,  this  lu>t 
number  being  evidently  allegorical  aud  giving 
the  numbers  of  the  days  in  the  year  (12  months, 
of  30  days  =  360  days , :  for  this  reason,  as  ac- 
knowledged by  Diodorus,  it  was  corrected  into 
365  by  Clitnrchus.  These  numbers  were  more  or 
less  accurately  copied  by  the  later  writers,  Strabo 
(xvi.  1,  §  5)  giving  385,  l'linv  (//.  A.  vi.  §  121) 
480,  y.  Curtius  (v.  1,  §  26)  368.  The  estimah- 
of  Herodotus  seems  to  be  the  most  trustworthy 
one;  for,  if  the  builder  of  this  wall  had  followed 
any  symbolism  for  its  length,  it  would  be  in 
Babylonian  and  not  Greek  measures.  The  Greek 
historian  is  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of  the 
inner  wall,  but  without  giving  any  measurement 
(i.  81).  Both  walls  were  protected  by  large 
ditches  filled  with  water.  Dr.  Oppert  believes 
that  he  has  found  traces  of  the  two  wall-,  but 
the  state  of  the  ruins  doe*  not  permit  any  re  stora- 
tion. The  disappears,  e  of  the  walls  is  easily 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  constant  quarrying 
or  by  the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the 
moat  from  which  it  was  raised.  This  immense 
enclosed  area  was  not  entirely  covered  with 
houses.  Diodorus  states  that  two  plethra  of 
ground  unbuilt  on  were  preserved  near  the  walls, 
and  (j.  Curtius  says  that  Babylon  contained 
large  gardens  and  lields  ;  it  was  iu  fact  not  a 
town,  but  a  fortified  district. 

For  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  Herodotus 
gives  200  cubits  or  337£  feet,  and  Ctesias 
50  fathoms  or  300  feet.  The  later  writers 
merely  copied  these  numbers,  changing  the 
cubits  into  feet,  and  the  fathoms  into  cubits. 
This  enormous  height,  being  nearly  thnt  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  seems  almost  incredible,  not- 
withstanding that  modern  explorations  indicate 
that  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  city-walls 
were,  so  to  say,  real  artificial  mountaius  (see 
Nebuchadnezzar's  account,  below).  The  thick- 
ness of  the  outer  wall  is  given  by  Herodotus  as 
5  »  cubits  or  85  feet.  This  measure  is  also 
softened  down  by  later  writers,  who  have  again 
changed  the  cubits  into  feet. 

Accordin-*  to  Ctesias.  the  wall  was  strength- 
ened by  250  towers,  irregularly  arranged,  to 
guard  the  weakest  parts ;  and  according  to 
Herodotus  this  wall  was  pierced  by  a  hundred 
gates,  which  were  made  of  brass,  and  had  brazen 
lintels  and  side-posts.  It  is  not  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  "a  hundred  "  means  simply  u a  large 
number."  The  gates  and  walls  are  both  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Jer.  li.  58;  cp.  1.  15  and 
li.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  say  also  that  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  was  regulated  by  an 
embankment  built  of  baked  brick,  and  describe  a 
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bridge  s  ii  1  to  Im»  made  of  stone  piles  with  a 
movable  wooden  Hour.  Modern  explorers  believe 
that  they  have  found  trnres  of  both  these 
struct  tires.  Tin-  remains  of  a  quay  or  embank- 
ment on  the  fnst.-rn  side  of  the  stream  (E;  see 
Plan,  p.  31.">,  col.  _')  still  exist,  the  bricks  of  which 
bear  the  name  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  native 
king  of  Babylon. 

Turning  BOW  to  the  native  records,  we  find  a 
certain  amount  of  likeness  in  the  descriptions, 
but  considerable  divergence  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  many  wonders  of  this  great  city  of  the 
ancient  Eastern  world. 

.W'mctodru-zzar'a  accxnmt.  — -  According  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  it  was  Xabo- 
polassar,  his  father,  who  built  the  walls  of 
Babvlon.  These  were  called  Imgur-Bel  ("  Bel 
has  been  merciful")  and  Nemitti-Bel  ("founda- 
tion of  Bel  ")  1  •  ■< lively,  the  former  being  the 
outer,  and  the  latter  the  inner  wall  of  the  city. 
He  had  dug  the  ditch,  had  raised  two  strong 
walls  on  its  banks,  and  had  built  the  wall  or 
dam  of  the  Arahtu  or  Araxes.  He  had  also 
lined  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  with  embank- 
ments (probably  the  quays  to  which  Herodotus 
refers)  of  brick,  but  he  had  not  finished  the 
whole  of  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Within  the  city  itself  Nabo|>olassar  had  con- 
structed a  road  reaching  from  Du-azag,  the 
place  where  the  oracles  were  declared,  to 
Aa-ibur-sabu,  the  street  of  Babylon,  close  to  the 
gate  of  Beltis,  for  the  great  yearly  procession  of 
the  god  Marduk  or  Merodach. 


Brick  lUmpol  with  ltu>-rl|>tion  of  Nctiurlunliicuar,  immUnc  tho 
maturation  uf  the  temple*  tt-aagUa  at  Uabjlon  and  £->Ua  al 


Nebuchadnezzar  completed  Iingur-Bel  and 
Nernitti-Bcl,  bricked  their  ditches,  and  added  to 
the  thickness  of  the  two  walls  which  Xabo- 
l>olassar  his  father  had  built.  He  built  a  wall 
on  the  west  side  of  Babylon,  and  raised  the  level 
of  the  great  street  Aa-ibur-sabu,  from  the 
glorious  gate "  to  the  gate  of  Nana.  This 
raising  of  the  pathway  of  the  street  necessitated 
also  the  raiding  of  the  gateways  through  which 
it  went.  The  gates  themselves,  Nebuchadnezzar 
says,  were  made  of  cedar  covered  with  copper, 
probably  after  the  style  of  the  great  gates  of 
Balawat  in  Assyria.  Probably  no  gate  in 
Babylon  was  of  solid  metal,  though  no  mention 
of  their  being  constructed  of  wood  occurs  in 
Herodotus.    Tho  thresholds  of  these  gates  were 


of  bronze,  and  they  were  guarded  by  image*  of 
bulls  and  serpents  uf  the  same  metal.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar constructed  also  a  wall  on  the  east  tide 
of  the  city,  4,000  cubits  distant,  high  like  a 
mountain,  so  that  no  enemy  could  come  near. 
In  this  wall  were  also  gates  of  cedar  covered 
with  copper.  As  an  additional  protecti>»n,  he 
constructed  also  an  enormous  lake,  *'  like  onto 
the  broad  sea  to  cross."  This  great  sheet  uf 
water  was  kept  in  by  means  of  dams  and  embank- 
ments. He  thus  made  Babylon,  as  he  m>-, 
quite  14  a  fortress." 

Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  also  of  the  royal 
palace  in  Babylon — the  palace  which  Nabo- 
polassar  had  built  and  wherein  he  had  lived. 
This  palace,  which  reached  from  Iingur-Bel  to 
I.ibil-hegala,  the  eastern  canal,  and  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  sacred  street 
Aa-ibur-sabu,  had  somewhat  fallen  into  decay, 
the  foundation  having  become  ruinous  through 
the  floods  when  the  river  was  high;  and  tht 
doorways  were  now  too  low  in  consequence  of 
the  raising  of  the  roadway  of  Aa-ibur-sabt 
Nebuchadnezzar  completely  reatored  this  edifice, 
rebuilding  its  foundations  with  bitumen  ani 
brick,  and  raising  the  whole, as  he  says  "moun- 
tain-like." The  roof  of  this  building  was  of 
cedar,  and  the  doors  were  of  cedar  covered  with 
bronze  or  copper.  The  thresholds  were,  a* 
usual,  of  bronze,  and  the  palace  was  also  other- 
wise adorned  with  gold,  silver,  precious  >tut*». 
and  every  kind  of  costly  thing. 

Imgur-Bel,  the  principal  wall  of  Babylon, 
was  situated,  so  Nebuchadnezzar  says,  4 
cubits  from  Nemitti-Bcl ;  and  in  order  that  no 
hostile  attack  should  reach  the  former,  he  built, 
as  a  protection,  two  strong  walls  and  an  outer 
wall,  "  like  a  mountain,"  with  a  great  building 
between  them  which  should  serve  as  a  castle 
■  n. .1  a  royal  residence.  This  building  was  iu 
connexion  with  the  old  palace  of  NabopoLssar 
above  named.  According  to  the  Babylonian 
king's  account,  this  work  took  only  fifteen  dayi! 
The  decoration,  in  the  same  style  as  the  other 
palace,  followed,  and  the  battlements  were 
strengthened  by  blocks  of  alabaster  an!  other 
stone3.  Other  defences  also  surrounded  this 
stronghold. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  there  wa«  a  large 
number  of  other  temples,  besides  that  of  B*lu>. 
at  Babylon,  as  well  as  smaller  erections  which 
adorned  the  city.  These  Nebuchadnezzar  claim4 
to  have  rebuilt  or  restored.  Among  those 
which  he  mentions  may  be  cite*]  K-kua,  the 
shrine  of  Merodach  in  the  temple  E-sagila;  and 
a  sanctuary  called  Du-azag,  or  the  "  jdace  of 
fate,"  where  yearly,  at  the  new-year's  festival 
on  the  8th  and  9th*(of  Nisau),  M  the  king  of  the 
gods  of  heaven  nnd  earth  "  was  placed,  and  the 
future  of  the  king  asked  .and  declared.  Sebu- 
chadnezzar  also  restored  K-temen-ana-ki,  called 
l>y  the  Babylouians  "the  tower  of  Babylon' 
(tikurat  JUi'i/i)  within  that  city.  For  the  god- 
dess Nin^-mng  he  rebuilt  or  restored  E-mag ;  tot 
N'ebo,  K-uig-gad-kalama-suma ;  for  Sin,  the 
moon-god,  "the  white  limestone  temple;**  for 
the  sun-god,  h-ditar-knlama;  for  the  godde*» 
Gula,  E-sa-bad  and  E-garsag-ella,  ic.  The 
above  will  give  an  idea  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
work  which  Nebuchadnezzar  claims  to  havedooe 
in  Babvlon,  his  favourite  city.  Notwithstanding 
that  (unlike  the  other  kings  before  him,  »bs 
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IA taken  different  cities  as  their  favourites)  j 
SVluchaJnezzar  looked  upon  Babylon  only  with 
the  eye  of  affection,  he  nevertheless  duly  restored  j 
:,v  temples  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Baby- 
! >:  n,  as  his  predecessors  had  also  done.    Nebu-  j 
.  iuinezzar's  claim,  that  Nabopolassar  his  father 
t  xi  built  the  great  walls  and  other  defences  of 
iVoylon,  cannot  be  taken  literally— he  probably 
■  nlv  began  their  restoration,  for  these  great 
w.  rbwnich  he  claimed  as  his  father's  are  men- 
ti<>a«il  in  documents  which  were  not  only  writ- 
ten long  before  the  time  of  either,  but  which  are 
themselves  copies  of  still  older  texts.    It  is  very 
jir.ba.Up,  however,  that  these  two  great  rulers 
-l * .1  more,  to  render  them  really  effective  than 
•  in'  other  king  before  th'?m. 
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west  or  right  bank  the  remains  are  very  slight 
and  scant  v.  There  are  mounds  which  give  the 
appearance  of  an  enclosure,  traces  of  a  structure 
of  moderate  size  wi'hin  it  (D).  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  number  of  remarkable  mounds, 
usuallv  standing  single,  scattered  over  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  Of 


Present  state  of  the  ruins. — About  five  miles 
;><We  Hillah,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu- 
:  "crates,  are  44  three  great  masses  of  building — 
*3*  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork  called  by 
Hkh  4  Mujellibe,'  but  which  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  4  Bibel  '  (A);  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  4  Kasr,'  or  palace  (B) ;  and  a  lofty 
i.i  uad  (C),  upon  which  stands  the  modern  tomb 

•  f  Amrim-ibn-'AK "  (Loftus's  Chaldea,  p.  17). 
Tn.se  are  mostly  44  enclosed  within  an  irregular 
triangle  formed  by  two  lines  of  ramparts  (GG) 

•  nJ  the  river,  the  area  being  about  eight  miles." 
bVsi.les  these  are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart 
(FF)  bounding  the  chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some 
nniilar  but  inferior  remains  on  the  north  and 
»v^t  (H  and  1 1),  an  embankment  along  the  river- 
•iie  (K),  and  a  noteworthy  isolated  heap  (K)  m 
th«-  middle  of  a  long  valley  regarded  by  some  as 
po*»ibly  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream.    On  the 


»  Tbe  other  side  of  the  fragment  bears  an  inscription 
referring  apparently  to  the  topography  of  Babylon,  the 
mme  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  temple 
f.-eagila,  occurs  in  the  first  column  of  the  obverse,  which 
U  very  mutilated.  The  second  column  contains  re- 
'•TMices  to  the  three  watches  of  the  day,  the  closing  of 
'Le  gates,  and  mentions  the  upper  and  lower  east  and 
»«*t  rtrongbolda.  The  text  seems  to  have  contained 
principally  instructions  for  guarding  the  city. 


these,  by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin, 
crowned  apparently  by  the  remaius  of  a  tower 
rising  to  the  height  of  15:1^  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  having  a  circumference  of  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet,  cnlled  the  Birs-i-Nimnid 
(the  K-zida  of  the  inscriptions).  This  mass  of 
brickwork  is  generally  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  This  tower,  however, 
being  situated  within  the  city  of  Borsippa, 
does  not  properly  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
citv  of  Babylon,  though  one  of  the  names  by 
which  Borsippa  was  known  was  that  of  44  the 
second  Babylon."    [See  Babel,  Towkr  of.] 

The  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  on  at- 
tempting to  identify  these  sites  is  the  fact,  that 
the  remains  arc  situated  almost  exclusively  ou 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  edifices  existing  on  the  western 
bank  have  been  almost  entirely  swept  away  by 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  run  off  in  that  direction.  It  has 
been  also  supposed  that  the  ancient  authors  may 
have  confounded  oue  of  the  great  canals,  which 
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existed  in  ancient  times,  with  the  main  stream. 
This  (which  is  not  altogether  unlikely)  would 
<lo  away  with  many  difficulties,  and  reconcile 
the  conflicting  evidence.  The  ruin  known  as 
Babil  (A)  has  been  identified  with  the  temple  of 
Belus.  Tiele  (Zeitschr.  fur  Assyriologie,  vol.  ii. 
]>.  190)  is  of  opinion  that  E-sagila  (which  has 


been  identified  with  the  temple  of  Belns)  lav, 
if  not  in  the  old  royal  palace  itself,  at  least  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  found  impossible  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar to  enlarge  the  palace  without  desecrating 
the  holy  place.  This  mound  of  Babel  is  an 
oblong  mas«,  chiefly  of  unbaked  brick,  about 


View  of  Pabil,  from  the  Wert.    Bolna  of  Babylon. 


140  feet  high,  200  feet  long,  and  about  140 
yards  broad.  It  is  flattish  at  the  top.  Ori- 
ginally it  was  coated  with  fine  burnt  brick  lai  l 


in  excellent  mortar  (Layard,  X/i.  and  Bd:. 
pp.  503-5),  and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stag**, 
most  of  which  have  crumbled  down.    All  the 


View  of  the  K«*r. 


inscribed  bricks  found  in  it  bear  the  name  of  •  chadnezzar.  It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Kasr  (B)  is  regarded  ns  700  yards  each  way,  and  probably  consists  of 
marking  the  site  of  the  great  palace  of  Nebu-    the  old  palace-platform  with  certain  portion*  ot 
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tw  ancient  royal  residence.  The  walls  are  built 
<>f  bnrnt  brick  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  ex- 
cellent quality,  laid  in  fine  lime-cement,  and 
with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchad- 
mzu.  They  "contain  traces  of  architecturnl 
cratment  —  piers,  buttresses,  pilasters,  &c." 
(Layird,  p.  5uti) ;  aud  slabs  iascribed  with  the 
ruaie  of  Nebuchaduezzar,  and  giving  an  account 
ct  the  building  of  the  edifice,  have  been  found 
in  the  rubbish  at  their  base  ;  together  with 
•culptured  fragments  and  pieces  of  enamelled 
brick  of  brilliant  hues.  These  last-named, 
ihich  show  sculptured  ligures  of  animals  and 
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fabulous  monsters,  recall  the  statements  of 
Ctesias  {up.  Diod.  Sic.)  as  to  the  walls  of  the 
palace  being  coloured  and  having  representation* 
of  hunting-scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  made  out.  The  mound  of  Amrdm 
(C)  is  thought  by  Professor  Oppert  to  represent 
the  site  of  the  "  hanging  gardens "  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  this  is  hardly  likely.  The 
materials  are  much  poorer  than  those  of  the 
other  edifices  of  that  prince;  and  the  whole 
being,  according  to  Rich,  1100  yards  long  by 
800  yards  broad,*  gives  an  area  much  too  great 
for  the  site  of  the  hanging  gardens,  which  are 


Chart  of  tha  country  rcnrvl  Babylon,  with  limit*  of  the  an  icnt  city,  according  to  Oppirt. 


^d  to  have  been  only  400  feet  each  way.    It  1 
most  likely  represents  the  ancient  palace  of 
tabyloB,  it  being  the  only  mound  from  which 
'  ricks  hare  been  obtained  bearing  the  names  of  • 
r  ings  older  than  Nebuchadnezzar.   The  identifi- 
cations of  the  other  ruins  or  remains  are  still  ( 
raore  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  I 
■  :  ill-l  lines  of  embankment  (I  I  and  K  F)  mark 
tb«  outlines  of  the  ancient  reservoirs  mentioned  | 
bj  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Greek  historians, 

*  i jgh  they  may  mark  the  positions  of  ancient 

•  ftdosures  or  defences  of  the  palace.  The  posi- 
ts* of  the  **  festival-street  "  (Aa-ibur~3abu) 
mentioned  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  unknown.  The  j 


embankment  (E)  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the 
work  which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king  of 
Babylon — Labynetus,  Nabonidus,  or  Nc^ju-na'vJ. 

Babvlon  in  the  time  of  its  glory  compared 
with  its  present  condition  probably  presents 
the  greatest  contrast  which  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  Poor  though  the  materials  were,  the 
inhabitants  and  rulers  had  nevertheless  erected 
edifices  which,  for  genius  and  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, provoked  comparison  with  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and  even  in  their  decay  excite  the 


«  Ker  Porter  regards  the  shape  as  that  of  a  triangle, 
the  sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400,  1100,  and  850  ft. 
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admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  traveller, 
in  default  of  stone,  the  early  inhabitants  built 
houses  and  palaces  of  baked  tir  unbaked  brick, 
wood,  or  even  of  reeds.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  probably  very  simple  structures,  with  Hat 
roofs,  Mich  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Kast. 
Ancient  Babylon  must,  however,  have  been  a 
beautiful  city,  for  mauy  of  t ho  houses  were 
situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  here  and  there  might  be  M«eii  large  field-,  of 
waving  corn  of  various  kiuds.  and  everywhere 
date-palms  and  other  Eastern  trees  raised  their 
lofty  heads.  A  vast  trade  was,  from  the  6th 
century  to  the  time  of  Darius,  carried  on  in 
the  city,  which  became  filled  with  rich  mer- 
chants and  slaveholders,  and  the  taxes  and 
tithes  paid  by  the  inhabitants  must  have 
brought  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  exchequer 
and  the  temple-treasuries.  Here,  during  the 
period  above  named,  were  representatives  of  all 
the  principal  nations  of  the  then  known  world — 
Jews  and  Assyrians  mourning  over  their  captivity 
and  the  desolation  of  their  respective  fatherlands  ; 
Median,  Persian,  Phoenician,  and  Syrian  mer- 
chants ;  Chaldean  and  Aramean  soldiers  and  mer- 
cenaries ;  slaves  and  serfs  from  all  the  countries 
around.  Here  the  son  of  Neriglissar  lent  money 
upon  security,  the  judges  of  Nabonidus  dealt 
out  justice,  and  Belshazzar's  servant  engaged  in 
trade,  seemingly  on  his  master's  account.  This 
most  important  and  well-populated  city,  the 
abode  of  princes  and  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
where  so  many  historical  events  have  taken 
place,  and  so  much  affecting  the  surrounding 
nations  passed,  the  capital  of  oue  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  aucient  times,  is  now  represented 
merely  by  a  few  mounds  an  I  ruins,  and  a  few 
thousand  clay  tablets  from  which  scholars  are 
slowly  gleaning  her  eventful  and  chequered 
record. 

Babylon  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
input,  and  we  get  from  it  not  only  the  record 
of  its  foundation,  but  also  of  the  greatness 
which  it  ultimately  attained,  ami  the  prophecies 
of  its  fall  and  utter  desolation.  The  inhabitants 
of  Babylon,  by  whose  rivers  the  captive  Is- 
raelites sat  down  and  wept,  hanging  up  their 
harps  upon  the  willows  which  were  in  the 
midst  of  it  (Ps.  cixxvii.),  can  no  longer  mock- 
ingly ask  for  a  song  from  those  whom  they 
have  carried  away  captive.  She  who  was  to  be 
destroyed  (r.  8)  has  long  since  been  razed  to  the 
ground.  Often  and  often,  probably,  during  the 
numerous  sieges  to  which  she  has  been  subjected, 
were  her  little  ones  taken  and  dashed  against 
the  rocks  (c.  9).  The  "  burden  "  which,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Medes,  was  to  fall  upon  the 
devoted  city,  is  detailed  at  length  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  (ch.  xiii.).  "  Babylon,  the  glory  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldeans'  pride," 
was  to  become  "as  when  Cod  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah"  (v.  19).  Besides  the  great 
ruins,  which  are  to  be  seen  there,  "other 
shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  cover  for  many  an 
acre  the  face  of  the  land.  The  lofty  banks  of 
ancient  canals  fret  the  country  like  natural 
ridges  of  hills.  Smiic  have  long  been  choked 
with  sand;  others  still  carry  the  waters  of  the 
river  to  distant  villages  and  palm-groves.  On 
all  sides,  fragments  of  glass,  marble,  pottery, 
and  inscribed  brick  are  mingled  with  that 
peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil,  which,  bred 


from  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations,  ele'cl* 
or  destroys  vegetation,  and  renders  the  si;-  uf 
Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous  waste.  Owls  start 
from  the  scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal 
skulks  through  the  furrows."  (Layard,  AVikvA 
nn-l  Lubylon,  p.  484.)  From  time  to  time  a  few 
black  tents  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels  are 
seen  scattered  over  the  yellow  plain,  bnt  no 
permaucnt  dwelling  is  erected  there,  and  the 
sheep  of  the  Arabs  probably  find  but  littlf  fed 
among  Babylon's  barren  ruins.  "But  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  there,  and  their 
houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures;  and 
ostriches  shall  dwell  there,  and  he-goats  shall 
dance  there.  And  wolves  shall  cry  in  their 
castles,  and  jackals  in  the  pleasant  palaces :  and 
her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not 
be  prolonged"  (Is.  xiii.  21,  22).  Compare  also 
Jer.  1.  39.  It  is  now  a  long  time  since  the 
sword  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
(Jer.  1.  34),  and  since  the  battle  was  set  in  array 
against  the  daughter  of  Babylon  (r.  42).  The 
trembling  of  the  earth  at  "the  noise  of  her 
capture"  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  th? 
echoes  of  the  cry  which  then  went  up  are 
mnking  their  last  resound.  [T.  G.  P.] 

,  BA'BEL,  TOWER  OF.  The  "tower" 
O^D)  of  Babel  is  only  mentioned  once  it 
Scripture  ((ten.  xi.  4,  5),  and  then  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  city  (Babel)  which  certain 
immigrants,  probably  Akkadians  (see  the  article 
Babel)  began  to  build  in  the  plain  of  Shiaar, 
but  left  incomplete  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues.  No  reference  to  it  appears 
iu  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the  punish- 
ments which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her 
pride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  building  ever  advanced  beyond  its  founda- 
tions. As,  however,  the  classical  writers  uni- 
versally in  their  descriptions  of  Babylon  gave  n 
prominent  place  to  a  certain  tower-like  building, 
which  they  called  the  temple  (Herod.,  Died. 
Sic,  Arrian,  Pliny,  &c),  or  the  tomb  (Straiw) 
of  lie  1  us  (see  pp.  312,  313),  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  the  tower,  the  building  of  which, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  was  abandoned  when 
"they  left  off  to  build  the  city,"  wa>  in 
course  of  time  finished,  and  became  the  principal 
temple  of  the  Chaldaean  metropolis.  Certainly 
this  may  have  been  the  case ;  but,  while  there 
is  some  evidence  against,  there  is  none  in  favour 
of  it.  A  Jewish  tradition,  recorded  by  Bothart 
(Pttah-tj,  i.  9),  declared  that  fire  fell  from  heaven, 
and  split  the  tower  through  to  its  foundation; 
while  Alexander  Polyhistor  (fr.  10)  and  the 
other  profane  writers  who  noticed  the  tower 
(as  Abydenus,  Frs.  5  and  6).  said  that  it  had 
been  blown  down  by  the  winds.  Such  authori- 
ties therefore  as  we  possess,  represent  the  build- 
ing as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  When 
the  Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  inte 
Babylonia,  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and 
peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Babylonian 
temples,  they  imagined  that  they  saw  in  thrift, 
not  merely  buildings  similar  in  type  and  mod"" 
of  construction  to  the  "tower"  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, but  in  this  or  that  temple  they  thcucb? 
they  recognised  the  very  tower  itself.  The  pre- 
dominant opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  prrat 
temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  the  modern  Fir*- 
Mmrud,  although  the  distance  of  that  place 
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from  Babylon  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
war  of  the  identification.  Similarly  when 
Christian  travellers  first  began  to  visit  the 
Koopotamian  ruins,  they  generally  attached 
the  name  of  "  the  tower  of  Babel  "  to  whatever 
mass,  among  those  beheld  by  them,  was  the 
loftieU  and  most  imposing.  Kawulf  in  the 
16th  centurv  found  the  M  tower  of  Babel  "  at 
Fthtji'ih,  Pietrodella  Vallc  in  the  13th  identified 
it  with  the  ruin  Babil  near  HUlah,  while  early 
id  the  {.resent  century  Rich  and  Ker  Porter 
unved  the  Jewish  notion,  and  argued  for  its 
identity  vith  the  Birs,  There  are,  iu  fact,  no 
r<al  pounds  for  identifying  the  tower  with 
the  Temple  of  Bel  us,  even  supposing  that  any 
remains  of  it  long  survived  the  check  which 
the  builders  received,  when  they  were  "scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
"kft  off  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xl.  8). 

The  Birs-Xiinrudy  though  it  cannot  be  the 
tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at  Babylon 
^Gen.  zi.  9),  may,  perhaps,  as  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  an  ancient  Babylonian  tempte- 
Uiver,  be  regarded   a-  showing,  better  than 


any  other  ruin,  the  probable  shape  and  cha- 
racter of  the  edifice.  This  building  appears 
from  the  careful  examinations  that  have  been 
made  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  pyramid 
built  in  seven  stages.  '•  Upon  a  platform  of 
crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick  the 
first  or  basemeut  stage — an  exact  square,  272  feet 
each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet 
each  way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high  ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
first,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western 
end,  which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building. 
The  other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — the 
third  being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high  , 
the  fourth  146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high , 
the  fifth  104  feet  square,  and  the  same  height 
as  the  fourth ;  the  sixth  62  feet  square,  and 
again  the  same  height;  and  the  seventh  20  feet 
square,  and  once  more  the  same  height.  On  the 
seventh  stage  there  was  probably  placed  the 
ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to  have  been 
again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if  not 
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eatiivly,  covered  the  top  of  the  seventh  story. 
The  entire  original  height,  allowing  three  feet 
tcr  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  156  feet, 
•f,  without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the  gentler 
'lop*  facing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  inclining 
to  the  S  W.»  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand 
tttnsce,  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  sejuirate 
jailding,  the  debris  from  which,  having  joined 
those  from  the  temple  Itself,  fill  up  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  very  remarkably  prolong  the 
Riofltd  in  this  direction  "  (Rawlinson's  Jfcroduttis, 
toL  n.  pp.  582,  583).  The  Birs  temple,  which 
*a*  called  the  "Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres 
«f  Heaven  and  Earth,"  was  ornamented  with 
toe  planetary  colours,  the  ba«ement  being  black, 
the  second  story  orange,  the  third  red,  the 
fctrth  yellow,  the  fifth  green,  the  sixth  blue, 
*oJ  the  seventh  white,  while  on  the  top  was  a 

•  Mevr*.  Perrot  and  Cblple7,  in  their  History  of  Art 
w  Ckaidea  and  Assyria,  vol.  i.  chap.  Jv.  (Kiigllsh 
«*t),are  more  correct  in  making  each  successive  stage 
to  hare  L«n  pUced  exactly  In  the  centre  of  that  below  It 


shrine  or  chapel.  The  above  cut  shows  its  con- 
jectural restoration  by  Fergusson.  The  other 
chief  features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers. 
The  feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at 
Warka  and  Mnkeyyer  (Krcch  and  Ur,  Loftus's 
Chaldaea,  pp.  129  and  168),  which  belong  to 
very  primitive  times  (about  2500  B.C.)  ;  that 
of  the  emplacement,  so  thnt  the  four  angles 
face  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise  common 
to  those  ancient  structures ,  while  the  square 
form  is  universal.  A  similar  tower  was  found 
at  Khorsabtd.  [See  Assyria,  p.  278.]  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  so  large 
a  number  of  stages  was  common.  The  Mukeyyer 
aud  Warka  temples  have  no  more  than  two, 
and  probably  never  had  more  than  three,  or  at 
most  four,  stages.  The  great  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon  (Babil)  shows  only  one  stage,  though, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  that  too  was  a 
sort  of  pyramid  (Herod.,  Strab.).  The  height  of. 
the  Birs  "is  15.'ty  feet,  that  of  BaJnl  140  (?),  that 
of  the  Warka  temple  100,  that  of  the  temple  at 
Mukeyyer  50  feet.    Strabo's  statement  that  the 
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tomb  of  Bel  us  was  a  stade  (GOG  feet)  in  height 
would  thus  seem  to  be  a  gro&a  exaggeration. 
Probably  no  Babylonian  tower  ever  equalled  the 
<Jreat  Pyramid ,  the  original  height  of  which 
was  480  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the 
tower,  and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more 
light  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Wurka  and 
Mukeyyer  buildings  than  from  the  Mrs.  The 
Jiirs  was  rebuilt  from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  shows  the  mode  of  construction 
prevalent  in  Babylon  at  the  best  period  ;  the 
temides  at  Warka  and  Mukevver  remain  to  a 
certain  extent  in  their  primitive  condition,  the 
upper  stories  alone  having  been  renovated.  The 
Warka  temple  is  composed  entirely  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  which  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ; 


the  cement  used  is  mud  ;  and  reeds  are  largely 
employed  in  the  construction.  It  is  a  bottding 
of  the  most  primitive  type,  and  exhibits  a  ruder 
style  of  art  than  that  which  we  perceive  from 
Scripture  to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the 
tower.  Burnt  bricks  were  employed  id  the 
composition  of  the  tower  (Gen.  xi.  3),  and 
••  -  » 

the  Arab.  implies  that  the  hanar  (T^n) 

used  for  mortar  was  bitumen,  which  abotm-ls  in 
Babylonia.  Now  the  lower  basement  of  the 
Mukeyyer  temple  exhibits  this  combination  in 
a  decidedly  primitive  form.  The  burnt  brick* 
are  of  small  size  and  of  an  inferior  quality; 
they  are  laid  in  bitumenb;  and  they  face  a  mas* 
of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  wall  outiii* 


Ttmple  of  IUrvNimraJ  at  BortlpF*- 


it,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are  used  in 
the  building.  Writing  apjtears  on  it,  but  of  an 
antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  B.C.  2500 — 
rather  earlier  thau  ti  e  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  building  of  the  tower.  Probably  the 
•erection  of  the  two  buildings  was  not  separated 
by  a  very  long  interval,  though  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  of  the  two  the  tower  was  the 
earlier.  The  date  assigned  by  the  Babylonians 
to  Sargon  of  Agade  is  3800  D.C.,  and  the 
■erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  may  be  set  down 
roughly  at  about  this  period. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  as  to  the 
probable  position  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  That 
it  ought  to  be  found  within  the  city  of  Babylon 
is  implied  by  its  name,  and  by  the  scriptural 
uccount  of  its  erection.    The  improbability  of 


its  having  been  the  Birs-Nimioud  (the  K-zih 
of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions)  has  been  referred 
to  above;  and  there  is  no  indication,  in  the 
ancient  records,  that  it  was  the  great  aai 
renowned  temple  called  K-sagila  ("  the  House  >l 
the  High  Head  ")  at  Babylon,  though  it  mu*: 
be  confessed  that  the  name  would  support  so<*ii 
a  view.  There  was,  however,  at  Babylon  another 
temple  or  temple-tower,  apparently  held  by  the 
Babylonians  next  in  veneration,  and  called  by 
them  K-tcmen-ana-ki  ("the  House  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Heaven  nnd  Earth  ").  Further  it  wa» 
also  generally  spoken  of  as  "  the  Tower  of  Baby. 
Ion  "  (zikkurat  Bdbili  or  zikurat  Babilam)  Tim 

*  Mukeyyer  means  literally  "coated  with  bitumen." 
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:n%fr  seems  to  ha.-e  been  mentioned,  on  a  geo- 
graphical tablet,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  before 

that  of  Boi>ippa  (E-zi  la,  or  the  Temple  of  the 
Jvven  Spheres).  Nebuchadnezzar,  too,  in  many 
of  his  inscriptions,  speaks  of  having  restored  it. 
He  sat 4*  E-temeu-ana-ki,  the  Tower  of  Baby- 
lon, I  made,  I  completed,  and  with  brick  and 
lr.jht  marble  I  raised  its  top."  It  must  be 
l*i:  to  future  research  to  determine  whether 
E-ugila,  £-tcmen-nna-ki,  or  £-zida  be  the  Tower 
ti  Babel,  but  the  choice  may  be  regarded  as 


ijing  rather  between  the  first  two. 
'  it  is 


not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  real 
tki  of  '•  scaling  heaven  "  was  present  to  the 
nunJs  of  those  who  raised  either  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  or  any  other  of  the  Babylonian  temple-  ! 
t.»«rm.  The  expression  used  in  Genesis  (xi.  4) 
u  a  mere  hyperbole  for  great  height  (cp.  Deut.  I 
L  2* ;  Dan.  iv  11,  &c),  and  should  not  be  taken 
literally.  Military  defence  may  have  been  the 
primary  object  of  such  edifices  in  early  times: 
bat  the  probability  is  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
used  «s  an  observatory,  and  for  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  and  performance  of  religious  cere-  \ 
monies.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  principal  cities 
<  i  Babylonia  and  Assyria  had  a  tower,  and  some 
.  f  tnem  probably  more  than  one.8  These  towers 
were  calltd  zikkurati,  a  word  which  comes  from 
the  root  *^DT,  and  which  probably  means,  there- 
for*, "memorial-peak,"  or  something  of  that 
iaad.  Um-napiitim,  the  Chaldean  Noah,  in  the 
story  of  the  Flood,  says  that,  after  coming  forth 
from  the  ark,  he  44  built  an  altar  on  the  peak 
{zikkvrat)  of  the  mountain,"  and  offered  sacrifice 
tA'.n.  It  U  therefore  probable  that  the  custom 
«f  having  zikkurati  arose  from  this  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Patriarch.  Diodorus  states  that  the 
£«at  tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus  was  used  by 
the  Chaldeans  as  an  observatory  (ii.  9);  and  the 
tirefol  emplacement  of  the  Babylonian  temples 
with  the  angles  facing  the  four  cardinal  points, 
would  be  a  natural  consequence,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  reality 
u"  tlus  application.  M.  Fresnel  has  conjectured 
that  they  were  also  used  as  sleeping-places  for 
the  chief  priests  in  the  summer-time  (Journ. 
Axatijw,  June  1853,  pp  529-31).  The  upper 
air  U  cooler,  and  is  free  from  the  insects,  espe- 
cially mosquitoes,  which  abound  below ;  and 
the  description  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
<hamber  at  the  top  of  the  Belus  tower  (i-  181) 
goes  far  to  confirm  this  ingenious  view. 

[G.  R  ]   (T.  G.  P.] 

BABYLON  [BABEL],  ^33,  Bs#t/A<$r,  the 
<*untry  of  Babylon  or  Babvlonia  (Ba&vKwvla), 
>*  called  from  Babel  (Bab.  iiab-Uiy,  the  name  of 
its  capital  city  [see  Babfx,  Babylon].  Though 
the  Babylonians  themselves  often  called  their 
t  »antry  "Bab-ili  or  Babylon,  this  was  not  its 
•acient  name.  The  general  designation  of  the 
whole  tract  was  (according  to  Fried.  Delitzsch) 
kiin.  This  name,  however,  was  very  rarely 
«**d,  if  used  at  all,  by  the  Babylonians  them- 
*lves.  The  country  is  generally  designated,  by 
b*h  Babvlonians  and  Assyrians,  Kar-dunias,* 
fcat  this  name  probably  indicated  only  the 


The  city  of  NlfliT  seems  to  have  bad  three. 
•  Apparently  s  Kanit*  or  Coesaeau  name,  mrantnf 


cuntry  around  the  city  Babylon  itself.  A 
more  usual  expression  was,  in  Akkadian,  Kingi- 
Vri,  rendered  by  mat  Sumer  i  u  AkkaJi,  "the 
laud  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,"  Sumer  being  iden- 
tified with  Shtnar,  and  Akkad  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  capital  city  Akkad  or 
Agade,  and  meaning  the  south  and  north  (or 
south-east  and  north-west)  of  Babylonia  respec- 
tively. Other  names  for  these  two  districts,  or 
parts  of  them,  were  Makan  (southern)  and 
Meluhha"  (northern).  There  were  a  great  many 
tribes  in  ancient  Babylonia,  who  gave  their 
names  to  the  districts  where  they  dwelt.  The 
principal  of  these  were  Bit-Amukkau,  and 
Bit-Yakin  and  Tamtim,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  tribes  from  which  sprang  several 
Babylonian  kings. 

Geography. — Babylonia  proper  extended  from 
the  Persian  (iulf  (then  reaching  farther  inland 
than  now)  to  between  thirty-four  and  thirty- 
five  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  boundaries 
probably  varied  much  at  different  periods,  but 
the  tract  of  country  known  ns  Babylonia  must 
have  been  a  narrow  strip,  following  the  course 
of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  extending  therefore  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  It  is  a  low-lying  plain, 
marshy  during  the  overflowing  in  the  south, 
but  during  the  dry  season  is  a  mere  desert 
covered  with  a  crust  of  salt,  the  sky-line  being 
only  broken  by  the  hills  and  mounds  marking 
the  sites  of  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  this  once 
prosperous  and  fertile  land.  The  country  of 
Babylonia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Assyria, 
on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  east  by 
the  mountainous  country  of  Persia  and  Elam, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Syrian  desert.  The 
chief  cities  were  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  KOa 
(Hymer)  and  Harsagkalama,  Cuthah  (Tell- 
Ibrahim).  Lagal  (Tcll-Lo),  Ur  (Mukeyyer), 
Sepharvaim  (Abu  Habbah),  Akkad,  Isin  or  Kar- 
rag,  Xippuru  (N'iffer),  Eridu,  Kullab,  Erech 
(Warka),  and  many  others. 

Babylonia  was  in  ancient  times  an  extremely 
fruitful  count  rv,  for  not  onlv  was  it  watered 
by  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  but  also  by  a  whole  network  of 
canals,  which  were  excavated  by  the  various 
kings,  and  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  land.  The  summers  are  hot 
and  sultry,  the  great  plains  being  then  scorched 
and  without  verdure,  but  the  winters  are  mild. 
Petroleum  and  bitumen  springs  are  found  in  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  bitumen  (the  44  slime  "  of 
Gen.  xi.  3)  was  largely  used  by  the  Babylonians 
in  building,  as  it  formed  an  excellent  cement. 
The  soil  is  clayey,  and  for  this  reason  most  of 
the  edifices  were  of  brick,  both  kiln-burnt  and 
sun-dried,  and  clay  was  largely  used  instead  of 
papyru3  or  other  material  for  books,  records, 
and  documents  of  all  kinds,  from  a  very  early 
date. 

Government.  —  The  king  was  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects.  It  is  probable  that  with  the 
Babylonians,  as  with  the  Assyrians,  people  who 
considered  that  they  had  suffered  injustice  at  the 


b  From  Eme-lufyha,  -  (the  land  of)  the  pure  tongue," 
or  "  of  the  tongue  of  the  servant."   It  is  supposed  that 
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hands  of  the  judges  of  the  land  could  appeal  to 
him.  The  Babylonian  kings,  however,  seem  not 
to  have  been  so  accessible  to  their  people  as  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  they  were  therefore  not  so 
popular :  hence,  perhaps,  the  many  revolutions  in 
Babylonia.  The  king  was,  as  a  rule,  the  patron 
of  learning,  and  some  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
had  a  taste  for  archaeology,  the  result  being 
that  very  many  of  the  ancient  monuments 
which  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  perished, 
were  preserved. 

The  administration  of  the  various  provinces 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  different  officials, 
who  were  responsible  to  those  over  them  or  to 
the  king.  The  courts  of  justice  were  presided 
over  by  several  judges,  who  were  called  the 
king's  judges,  and  who  acted  as  the  judge  and 
jury  of  modern  days.  Justice  was  therefore 
very  fairly  administered.  Bribes  were  not  al- 
lowed, and  were  probably  very  seldom  offered. 

Arms. — The  Babylonians  were  brave,  but  not 
warlike,  being  much  more  traders  than  soldiers. 
Their  arms  were  the  sword,  dagger,  bow  and 
arrow,  spear,  mace,  and  sling  and  stone.  Their 
sports  were  falconry,  and  probably  also  hunting 
and  a  kind  of  boxing  or  fencing. 

Learning. — They  preferred  learning  to  right- 
ing, and  in  this  respect  differed  greatly  from 
the  Assyrians.  Like  most  of  their  kiugs,  the 
more  educated  had  a  taste  for  archaeology.  A 
knowledge  of  Phoenician,  and  probably  of 
Aramaic  also,  was  required  in  business  trans- 
actions; whilst  the  true  literary  class  wore 
expected  to  know,  besides  these  things,  the 
ancient  and  dead  languages  of  the  country, 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian. 
4  Writing. — The  wedge-writing  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  called  also  cuneiform,  is  a 


development  of  the  earlier  line-writing,  which 


IrvH-riplion  <ii  l'r-ft*a,  au  t*rl>  CUmUcau  king. 

was,  in  its  turn,  derived  from  the  original  hiero- 
glyphics. The  wedge-writing  proper  arose  out  of 
the  desire  of  the  users  of  the  system  to  impress 
the  lines  of  the  hieroglyphs,  rather  than  draw 
them,  on  the  soft  clay  which  they  used.  The 
early  writing  w  rather  complex,  and  there  is  an 
attempt,  in  some  cases,  to  keep  to  the  line-forms. 
Later,  this  attempt  was  abandoned,  and,  as  the 
people  wrote  more,  the  characters  were  much 
less  carefully,  because  more  quickly,  formed. 

The  character  c.n  (syllabic  value)  =  Akkadian 
dmgir  =  Semitic  Babylonian  tluf  44  god  " : — 

Archaic        late  form  >*Jf —  . 
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The  character  iu  (svllabic  value)  =  Akkadian 
*u  =  Semitic  Babylonian  kdtu,  44  hand  "  :— 

Archaic       ,  late  form  ^0. 

The  character  ud  (syllabic  value)  =  Akkadian 
u  =  Semitic  Babylonian  u/nu,  44  day  ":— 

Archaic  late  form  • 

About  the  year  900  B.C.  the  writing  become- 
both  simpler  and  clearer,  the  characters  being 
very  symmetrically  formed.  From  the  time  <>i 
Nabonidus  to  that  of  the  Arsacidae  the  writing 
becomes  again  less  clear.  The  scribes  of  Saoadu- 
chinos,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonidus,  and  even  <Y 
Antiochns,  were  very  fond,  however,  of  imi- 
tating the  ancient  and  more  complicated  style." 
of  writing  in  documents  of  the  better  claw. 
[Assyria,  Writing.'] 

Literature. — Besides  the  records  mentioned 
below,  the  Babylonians  had  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, consisting  of  records  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  Flood,  legends  of  the  gods  aai 
heroes,  fantastic  tales  accounting  for  eclipse* 
and  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
hymns,  penitential  psalms,  and  poems,  some 
alliterative  proverbs  and  fables  have  also  been 
found.  Of  more  serious  subjects  we  have  gram- 
matical lists,  Akkadian  or  Sumerian  and  Baby- 
lonian ;  vocabularies  of  these  languages ;  tablet* 
on  agriculture,  geography,  natural  history, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics.  There  are  ako 
tablets  of  legal  precepts,  exhibiting  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  law.  Special 
bilingual-lists  were  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
those  likely  to  be  engaged  in  trade ;  and  a  great 
many  fragments  of  tablets,  containing  the  Baby- 
lonian students'  practice  in  reading  and  writing, 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Time  reckoning. —  The  year  with  the  Baby, 
lonians,  as  also  with  the  Assyrians,  began  with 
the  month  Nisan  (March) ;  the  new  moon  next 
before  the  equinox  marking,  according  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Smith,  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  months,  each  of 
thirty  days,"  so  that  the  reckoning  of  time 
not  entirely  lunar.  The  following  are  the  most 
usual  names  of  the  months  in  Babylonian  :— 

1.  Nitannu  Nisan  March. 

2.  Aaru  lyyar  April, 
a.  Simannu  Slvan  May. 
4.  VtUu  Tammui  June. 
6.  Abu  Ab  July. 

6.  Ulutu  Elul  August. 

1.  Tiiritu  Ttori  September. 

8.  Arah-tamRU*  Marches  wan  October. 

9.  Kitilimu  Kisleu  November. 

10.  Kbit*  Tebet  December. 

11.  $aba(u  Sebat  January 

12.  Idaru  Adar  February. 
Ar$u   mal-ru  ia  Adari,  Ar^u   MaArw  la  Aian. 
Arku  dtaru  ia  Adari  -  the  Intercalary  Ve-Adar. 

Besides  Ve-Adar,  there  was  also  an  inter- 
calary Elul  as  well  as  an  intercalary  Nisan. 

Calendars  were  drawn  up,  giving  all  th-« 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  the  learned  men 
were  often  consulted  as  to  the  suitability  of  any 


*  The  ideograph  for  "month ' 
with  the  numeral  30  within, 
o  ••  The  eighth 


is  the 
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the  month  and 


day  for  some  particular  work.  Beside*  thcso 
calendars,  there  were  also  tablets  giving  the 
religious  festivals  for  each  day  of  every  month, 
as  well  as  rules  as  to  one's  life  on  these  days, 
and  the  list  of  the  Sabbaths,  which  were  the 
7th,  Uth,  21st,  and  28th  of  each  month.  The 
Babylonian  sabbaths,  however,  were  not  by  any 
Hiram  so  strict  as  those  of  the  Jews.  There  was 
also  an  intercalary  day  inserted  after  the 
- 1st  of  the  month. 

Each  day  had  twelve  hours,  which  were  equal 
to  two  hours  of  our  own  time-reckoning.  The 
night  was  divided  into  three  watches.  In 
travelling,  the  length  of  a  journey  was  reckoned 
by  hours,  about  seven  English  miles  being  the 
ilistance  got  over  in  a  Babylonian  hour. 

/kiting. — In  the  earliest  times  in  Babylonia 
the  dating  of  trade  documents  was  by  means  of 
events,  such  as  the  building  of  a  temple,  the 
digging  of  a  canal,  or  the 
inarch  of  a  warlike  expedi- 
tion. Later  on,  the  people 
•rem  to  have  regarded  this 
as  rather  clumsy  and  incon- 
venient, and  the  system  of 
dating  by  the  regnal  year*  of 
the  kings  came  into  use.  The 
Assyrians  held  the  middle 
coarse  of  dating  by  eponyms, 
which  may  hare  been  also 
aa  early  Babylonian  custom 
[see  Assyria],  In  every  case 
day  were  inserted. 

Records. — Defective  as  was  the  Babylonian 
system  of  dating,  they  were  yet  most  careful  as 
to  keeping  records  of  events,  and  they  have 
left  excellent  lists  of  all  their  kings  from 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  2300  B.C. ;  and 
Xaborudus,  the  great  Babylonian  chronologist- 
king,  mentions  the  date  of  3200  years  before 
his  time  as  the  date  of  Xaram-Sin,  son  of  Sargani 
<t  Sargn,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he 
h  i!  c  '"1  authority,  m  the  Nh,i|>o  of  authentic 
records,  for  that  date.  Besides  the  Babylonian 
canons  there  were  also  the  chronicles,  giving  a 
very  full  account  of  the  events  of  every  reign, 
and  omen-tablets,  giving  the  principal  events 
and  the  omens  to  be  deduced  therefrom,  to  en 
able  the  after-comers  to  form  an  estimate  of 
what  might  be  likely  to  happen  under  the  same 
astral  influences.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
the  extreme  exactness  of  the  Babylonian  records 
arose  from  the  strict  account  kept  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  holies. 

Trade  ;  Slavery.  —  The  Babylonians  were 
ardent  trailers,  and  have  left  documents  dating 
from  the  earliest  times.  Thev  begin  about  the 
time  of  Hammurabi,  2120  D.C.,  and  are  written, 
for  the  most  part,  in  Akkadian,  that  period  seem- 
ing to  be  the  transition  from  the  non-Semitic  to 
the  Semitic  in  trade  and  legal  documents,  though 
all  the  people  at  this  time  spoke  Semitic 
Babylonian.  These  early  trade  documents  were 
always  nude  in  duplicate,  each  transaction, 
having  been  recorded  on  a  clay  tablet,  having 
an  outer  coating  or  envelope  of  clay  moulded 
■  it,  and  this  in  turn  inscribed  with  the 
same  transaction.  All  these  documents  are 
dated  by  the  mention  of  some  important  event 
which  took  place  at  or  near  the  time  when  the 
transaction  was  completed.  They  are  generally 
impressed  all  over  with  the  seals  of  the  contract- 


ing parties,  rendering  the  writing  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  read.  In 


A  Babjrloulan  cjlinder-Mml. 

later  times  the  trade  documents  are  smaller  and 
neater,  the  style  of  writing  not  being  so  compli- 
cated.   The  more  convenient  method  of  dating 


r*  l  of  tha  »Jf«  of  a  tablet  of  th«  tiro*  of  N»l»mUIu«.  allowing  If— I—  of . )  liii.l.  i -» 
PrlaaU  (man  m  l  tonuen)  in  aa  aftltn.lo  of  wnrmhlp.   (Lata  Semitic  type.) 


in  the  regnal  years  of  the  kings  came  also  into 
use.  Seals,  however,  are  not  much  used,  and 
case- tablets  entirely  disappear.  During  the 
latest  period  the  style  of  the  trade  documents 
does  not  change  much.  The  writing,  however, 
gets  rougher;  seals  are  more  used;  and  small 
case-tablets  again  become  usual.  During  the 
earliest  and  latest  periods,  the  clay  tablets  were 
seldom  baked,  being  only  sun-dried.  The  objects 
bought  and  sold  were  houses,  lands,  plantations, 
ships,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  various  kinds  of  grain, 
vessels  of  earthenware  or  copper,  ironware. 
Sic  The  traffic  in  human  beings  was  very 
common ;  and  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
were  sometimes  branded  or  marked  on  the  hand 
with  the  name  of  their  master  or  mistress.  The 
trade  done  at  Babylon  and  Sepharvaim  from 
the  time  of  Xnbomdus  until  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  was  enormons. 

Though  slavery  was  in  full  force  in  Babylonia, 
yet  the  slaves  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
badly  treated,  and  there  were  special  laws  for 
their  protection.  They  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  acquire  property  and  even  to  trade 
on  their  own  account,  and  it  is  probable  also 
that  many  were  allowed  to  buy  their  freedom 
with  the  money  thus  gained  (see  p.  325,  Manners 
and  Customs). 

Architecture. — The  Babylonians  were  no  mean 
architects,  and  knew  the  use  of  the  arch.  There 
being  but  very  little  or  no  good  building-stone 
in  the  country,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  build- 
ings were  of  brick,  both  baked  and  unbaked. 
It  is  very  probable  that  any  stone  that  may 
have  been  used  (as  in  the  case  of  the  bridge  at 
Babylon  mentioned  by  Herodotus)  was  brought 
from  other  lands — probably  from  Assyria, 
where  limestone  and  alabaster  are  to  be  found. 
The  early  Mesopotamian  buildings  were  seldom, 
if  ever,  more  than  one  story  high.  They  were 
built  of  both  baked  and  unbaked  brick,  and 
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like  those  of  Assyria,  the  palaces  probably  con- 
sisted of  n  series  of  long  narrow  rooms,  with 
communicating  passages,  built  round  several 
courtyards  of  various  sizes  (see  the  article 
AssYUlA,  Archite:t«re).  Though  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  column,  and  probably 
also  of  the  pier,  the  Babylonians  seem,  like  the 
Assyrians,  to  have  made  little  or  no  use  of 
either — hence  the  long  narrow  rooms.  Like  the 
palace  of  Assyria,  horizontal  lines  predominated 
in  its  general  physiognomy,  and  perpendicular 
lines  in  its  exterior  wall-decoration.  Like  the 
Assyrians  also,  the  royal  buildings  were  raised 
on  artificial  platforms  with  carefully-paved 
surfaces.  The  lines  of  the  great  buildings  rose 
therefore  high  above  the  surrounding  country, 
attaining  a  greater  prominence  than  any  other 
edifice,  and  breaking  the  tiring  monotony  of  the 
unvarying  Mesopotamian  plain.  Their  style 
of  architecture  was  very  simple,  and  was  not 
greatly  varied ;  but  as  most  of  the  royal  palaces 
were  on  a  large  scale,  the  very  simplicity 
added  somewhat  to  the  grandeur  of  the  whole. 
A  certain  number  of  the  bricks  were  generally 
stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  king 
who  had  the  palace  built  or  restored.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  inside  consisted  generally 
of  designs  of  men,  animals,  and  fabulous  mon- 
sters, modelled  in  brick  in  high  relief,  and 
enamelled  in  the  natural  colours — a  branch  of 
art  in  which  the  Babylonians  probably  excelled. 
Far  grander,  however,  in  ap|>earance  than  the 
palaces,  were  the  temple-towers,  such  as  have 
been  described  by  Herodotus.  These  consisted 
of  pyramidal  towers  built  in  stages,  rising  in 
seven  tiers  either  by  an  inclined  passage  all 
round,  or  in  a  similar  number  of  stages  parallel 
with  each  other,  to  which  access  was  gained  by 
inclined  passages  on  each  side,  until  the  top  was 
reached.  These  zikkwati  ("peaks"  as  they 
were  called)  are  supposed  to  have  contained  only 
two  chambers,  one  on  the  fifth  stage,  the  other 
higher  up,  all  the  rest  being  solid.  In  these 
chambers  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  per- 
formed, and  shrines  for  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  erected  within  them,  and  in  some  cases 
also  on  the  top  of  the  tower.    Simpler  forms  of 


A  ilmple  form  of  l;»t.>  t.  ulan  Umplo-tower. 


the  temple-tower,  similar  to  that  shown  in  the 
illustration,  also  existed. 

Art. — Practically,  the  art  of  Babylonia  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Assyria,  though  there  are 
some  essential  differences  as  to  style  and  detail, 
the  Babylonian  having,  of  the  two,  rather  less 
mannerism.  The  art  of  the  earliest  period  is 
naturally  that  which  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
among  a  nation  in  its  infancy,  the  artist  being 
unskilled,  and  his  productions,  therefore,  ama- 
teurish. On  the  bas-reliefs  from  Tel-lo  (Lagas), 
for  example,  the  human  figures,  in  common  with 
everything  else,  are  very  roughly  formed  ;  but 
♦specially  rough  are  some  representations  of 
birds  of  prey  carrying  off  the  limbs  of  the 


slain.  The  designs,  however,  are  sometimes 
well  thought  out.  Much  better  executed  are 
the  sculptures  in  the  round,  from  the  same 
place.  These  represent  seated  and  standing 
figures  probably  intended  for  images  of  the 
kings  Gudea  and  Ur-Bau,  whose  inscriptions 
they  bear.  All  the  figures  are  headless,  but  tiro 
heads,  probably  belonging  to  similar  statues,  are 
very  fine.  The  art  of  Lagas,  however,  mar  be 
regarded  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  pure  Akkadian. 
A  smell  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  re- 
presenting king  Hammurabi,  is  a  variant  of  the 
same  style  of  art.  It  is  ini]K>ssible,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  monuments,  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  Babylonian  art.  We  only  know,  from 
the  later  examples  which  are  extant,  that, 
possibly  on  account  of  Semitic  influence,  it 
became  bolder,  more  finished,  and  that  wore 
atteution  was  paid  to  details.  (Compare  the 
monument  known  as  the  "  Sun  god-stone,"  found 
by  Mr.  H.  Rassam  at  Abu-habbah,  and  the  ba»- 
relief  of  Marduk-nadin-ihi,  p.  329.)  The  decora- 
tions of  the  palace-walls,  of  which  onlj  the 
merest  fragments  are  now  in  existence,  imply  a 
style  still  closer  resembling  that  of  Assyria- 
bold  outlines,  and  strongly-marked  muscles  in 
the  human  and  animal  forms.  These  wall-deco- 
rations were  carved  on  the  bricks,  and  then 
enamelled  in  bright  colours.  They  consisted  of 
men,  fabulous  monsters,  palm-trees,  &c,  ani 
call  to  mind  the  statement  made  by  Ctesias,  ai 
to  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Babylon  being 
sculptured  and  coloured  with  representations  of 
hunting-scenes,  &c,  and  the  "men  pourtrayed 
upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans 
pourtrayed  with  vermilion,  .  .  .  exceeding  ia 
dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  .  .  .  after  the 
manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the 
land  of  their  nativity  "  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  15). 
These  enamelled  carvings  seem  also  to  hare 
been  accompanied  by  inscriptions,  the  character* 
beautifully  enamelled  in  white  on  a  blue  ground. 
The  Babylonians  also  modelled  very  well  in  day, 
a  very  favourite  subject  being  a  woman  with  a 
child  at  her  breast  (perhaps  emblematic  of 
Istar).  Many  excellent  castings  in  brunxe,  from 
I-agas,  also  exist.  They  represent  principally 
king  Gudea  holding  a  cone  with  the  point  down- 
wards, thought  to  be  intended  for  the  fire-stick. 


Warrior  and  follower!  returning  with  two  captive*  and  V*  ■ 
war.    Seal  of  the  terror?  of  the  kin*  of  Rrerht 
An  example  of  exceedingly  early  Babylonian  m>c*r-M* 

About  vm  d  o. 


stone.  The  earliest  specimen  of  this  kind  of  art 
is  a  cylinder-seal  with  the  name  of  Sargani  or 
Sargon,  about  3800  B.C.  The  design,  though 
conventional,   is  rather   elaborate,  and  the 
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inim.il  forms  are  especially  good.  Later  the  | 
>tvle  grows  simpler,  but  the  forms  are  still 
good  ;  and  it  is  not  until  about  2000  D.C.  that 
the  art  began  to  degenerate,  and  probably 
about  1200  H.C.  began  to  die  out.  or  at  least 
only  lingered  on  until  the  time  of  Xabonidus, 
at  which  period  nnother  style  arose,  of  a  much 
rtrerer  kind,  in  which,  however,  the  human 
figures  are  excellently  formed,  and  much 
attention  is  given  to  details.  The  art  of 
Migrating  among  the  Babylonians  suffered 
rreatlv  npon  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  almost  national  cyliuder-seal 
gate  place  to  the  ordinary  stone  signet.  After  the 
time  of  Darius,  engraving  on  stone,  in  the  true 
Babylonian  style  of  the  art,  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Reiigwn.— The  religion  of  the  Babylonians 
was  polytheistic,  developed  out  of  a  worship  of 
the  powers  of  nature.  The  chief  god  was  Bel 
(the  lord),  identified  in  later  times  with  Marduk 
or  Merodach,  "  the  patriarch  of  the  gods  "  who 
went  about  doing  good  to  mankind.  Other 
deities  were  Anu  and  Anatu,  the  male  and 
female  personifications  of  the  heavens  ;  fca  or  Ae, 
"lord  of  the  human  race,  whose  hands  made 
mankind;"  Sin,a  the  moon-god,  "lord  of  the 
month;"  Samai,  the  sun-god,  44  lord  of  judg- 
ment," and  his  consort  Aa;  Kammanu  (Rimmon) 
tr  Adda  (Hadad)  the  god  of  the  atmosphere, 
who  fertilised  the  land ;  Beltis,  consort  of  Bel, 
and  Zer-panitum,  consort  of  Marduk';  Iitar  or 
Ytnns,  goddess  of  love,  4i  lady  of  the  world  ;  " 
Nin-Karrag  (lady  of  Karrag  or  Isin), 44  the  great 
bealer;"  ^Gibil,  the  god  of  fire,  with  many 
ethers.  On  every  occasion  these  gods  were 
pray«l  to  and  invoked,  splendid  temples  were 
erected  to  them,  sacrifice*  were  made  at  stated 
times,  and  yearly  festivals,  with  magnificent 
processions  in  which  their  "ships"  (arks  or 
»hnnes)  were  carried  round,  took  place  in  their 
honour.  Se«  the  article  Babkl,  Babylon  (end 
of  u  Nebuchadnezzar's  account  "),  and  Assyria, 

Jfanwrs  and  Customs.— The  manners  and  cus- 
tomsof  the  Babylonians  probably  varied  from  time 
to  time,  as  thev  were  influenced  by  the  nations 
amnod  with  whom  they  came  into  contact. 
Strabo  (in.  1,  §  20)  says  that  their  customs 
were  like  those  of  the  Persians  (>ave  a  few  which 
were  peculiar  to  themselves),  but  this  naturally 
refers  only  to  the  late  period,  during  and  after 
the  Persian  occupation.* 

Very  few  records  of  a  nature  to  give  informa- 
tion upon  these  points  have  come  down  to  us 
irem  the  earliest  period,  the  principal  sources 
being  the  verv  difficult  contract-tablets  from 
Southern  Babylonia,  dating  from  about  the 
22nd  centurv  'li.c.  From  these  it  is  to  be 
gathered,  that  they  worshipped  practically  the 
same  deities  as  in  later  times,  Samas  aud  Sin 
(the  sun  and  the  moon)  being  the  favourite 
deities.  At  this  period,  although  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian had  practically  become  the  language  of 
the  people,  it  is   nevertheless   probable  that 
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•  Thia  divine  name  forms  the  first  clement  in  the 
name  of  tbe  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib. 

'  This  name  forms  part  of  thr  royal  names  Merodarh- 
l»Iadan.  Evil- Merodach,  &c. 

«  ftibyljmian*  at  this  perM  sometimes  even  bore 
?T<iia  name*,  as  In  tbe  ca«*  of  a  certain  Baga'pada,  son 


Akkadian  was  much  used,  portions  at  least  of 
most  of  the  legal  documents  being  written  in 
that  tongue,  and  Akkadian  names  of  persons 
being  not  uncommon.  At  this  early  period  one 
of  their  customs  seems  to  have  been  to  "  make 
brotherhood"  (Jtapputu  or  ahiutu).  The  single 
record  of  this  custom,  the  Deed  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sini-lnnanua  and  Irion™ -Sin,  shows  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  religious  ceremony  in 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  They  were 
told  to  give  some  slaves  to  the  temple ;  their 
brotherhood  was  then  declared  to  be  confirmed, 
aud  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love  was  pro- 
nounced. The  two  parties  to  one  of  these  deeds 
could,  however,  possess  property  that  was  not 
in  common,  if  acquired  otherwise  than  with 
their  common  means.  Thus  Sini-Innanna  and 
his  true  brother  Apil-ili  acquired,  with  their 
mother's  money,  property  to  which,  it  is  stated, 
Iriba^-Sin  (Sini-Innannn's  partner)  and  his 
brothers  had  no  claim.  In  later  times  "brother- 
hood "  of  this  kind  seems  not  to  have  existed,  an 
ordinary  business  partnership  (harrana,  lit.  "a 
double  road  ")  having  taken  its  place. 

Slavery  hail  existed  in  Babylonia  from  very 
remote  ages,  and  many  laws  and  enactments 
concerning  it  had  grown  up.  Slaves  seem  to 
have  been  liable  to  be  called  on  to  perform 
service  for  the  king,  &c,  and  a  slave  sold  un- 
conditionally could  be  bought  back  by  the  seller 
on  refunding  the  money.  As  in  Rome,  slaves 
were  taught  trades,  and  were  regularly  ap- 
prenticed, the  tablet  of  apprenticeship  generally 
recording  certain  penalties  which  would  be 
imposed  if  his  temporary  master  failed  to  fulfil 
his  agreement.  Slaves  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  work  their  way,  by  the  favour  of  their 
master,  up  to  freedom,  through  certain  inter- 
mediate privileged  stages,  one  of  which  was 
called  mar-banut a,  or  44  born-"  or  44  made-son- 
ship."  He  was  then  regarded  more  as  the  son  of 
his  master,  for  whom  probably  he  still  worked, 
and  who  contracted  to  give  him  food,  oil,  and 
clothing.  A  case  is  recorded  of  the  mur  lnxnutu 
of  a  slave  haviug  been  annulled,  by  mutual 
consent,  on  account  of  his  master  having  been 
J  unable  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  His  master  then 
transferred  the  slave  to  his  married  daughter. 

Herodotus  (i.  194)  and  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  20) 
speak  of  a  custom  by  which  young  women  were 
sold  by  auction,  those  who  were  good-looking 
going  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  plain  ones 
to  the  men  who  would  take  them  with  the 
smallest  dowry,  the  money  paid  for  the  good- 
looking  ones  going  to  dower  their  less-favoured 
sisters.  The  native  records  make  no  mention 
of  this  custom.  Dower-contracts  exist,  but,  as 
far  as  known,  they  are  all  of  the  nature  of  a 
private  contract  between  the  parties  and  their 
parents.  In  one  or  two  marriage-contracts,  the 
clause  is  inserted  that  adultery  is  to  be  punished 
by  death,  which  was  apparently  the  usual 
penalty.  From  one  of  these  documents  it  seems 
that  a  man  could  contract  a  marriage  on  behalf 
of  his  son,  and  also  annul  that  contract  by 
simply  saying  44  (X.  X.)  ul  a**atum  it"  44  (So- 
and-so)  is  not  a  wife,"  but  in  that  case  the 
dowry  had  to  be  returned  at  the  time  when  the 
woman  was  sent  back  to  her  father's  house.  It 
is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  a  man  could 
himself  divorce  his  wife  in  the  same  easy  way. 
Judging  from  the  native  records,  dowries  seem 
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to  have  been  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 
Married  women  could  possess  property  and  en- 
gage in  trade,  and  on  the  death  of  their  husbands 
were  entitled  to  the  amount  of  their  dowry  out 
of  what  he  left  behind. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  on  a 
fragment  of  a  tablet  from  Nineveh,  has  been 
preserved.  According  to  this  document,  after 
the  priest  had  pronounced  the  couple  to  be  man 
and  wife,  they  were  commauded  to  make  offer- 
ings of  certain  things  in  sevens — 7  canes, 
7  cypress-branches,  7  victims,  &c.  &c,  placed 
7  feet  from  the  altar  The  priest  then  performed 
certain  rites,  and  afterwards  uttered  a  prayer  to 
En  or  Ac",  to  SaraaS,  and  to  Merodach.  Istar  or 
Venus  is  not  mentioned. 

No  real  confirmation  h.is  been  found  in  the 
native  records  of  the  sacrifice  by  maidens  of 
their  virtue,  to  Mylitta  (Venus),  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  and  Strabo.  According  to  these 
writers,  the  women  go  to  a  temple  of  Venus, 
accompanied  by  numerous  attendants  and  a 
crowd  of  people.  Each  woman  has  a  cord  round 
her  head.  A  man,  on  approaching  her,  placed 
on  her  lap  as  much  money  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  then  led  her  away  to  a  distance  from  the 
sacred  grove,  and  had  intercourse  with  her,  she 
not  daring  to  refuse.  The  money  given  was 
considered  as  consecrated  to  Venus.  It  is  ap- 
parently to  this  that  reference  is  made  in 
Baruch  v.  43  (Epistle  of  Jeremy)  ;  "The  women 
also  with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the  ways, 
burn  bran  for  perfume  "  [i.e.  as  incense  to  the 
goddess]:  "  but  if  any  of  them,  drawn  by  some 
that  passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproacheth 
her  fellow,  that  she  was  not  thought  as  worthy 
as  herself,  nor  her  cord  broken ; "  and  from  this, 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  breaking  of  the  cord 
(apparently  that  about  her  head)  typified  her 
release  from  the  obligation.  An  examination  of 
some  of  the  female  figures  with  their  hands 
beneath  their  breasts,  or  folded  upon  their 
breasts,  supposed  votaries  of  Venus,  shows  only 
one  with  what  may  be  a  cord  round  the  head.* 

Strabo  states  also  that  the  Babylonians  had 
three  tribunals — one  of  whilom  military  men,  one 
of  nobles,  and  a  third  of  old  men.  Besides  these 
there  was  another  appointed  by  the  king.  No 
certain  indications  of  any  of  these  have  yet  been 
found  in  the  native  records,  but  "  the  Judges  of 
Nnbonidus,"  who  are  often  mentioned  on  the 
tablets  of  his  time,  probably  correspond  with 
the  last.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  tri- 
bunal appointed  by  the  king  which  disposed  of 
the  virgins  in  marriage,  and  decided  in  cases 
of  adultery.  The  judges  mentioned  on  the 
tablets  seem  to  have  had  to  determine  all  civil 
actions,  such  as  disputes  as  to  property,  &c. 
Of  the  Babylonian  laws  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  the  juridical  decisions  recorded, 
none  could  be  juster. 

k  A  tablet,  In  private  hands,  records  a  contract  by 
which  a  man  swears  to  send  his  daughters,  not  to  the 
temple  of  Venus,  but  to  that  of  the  Sun-god  at  Sippara, 
saying.  "  About  the  tenth  day  of  Sivan,  I  will  take 
Sabnllatu,  Tablupj,  Tuni,  (and)  Amtla,  my  daughters, 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Sun-god,  before  Guzanu.tba  priest 
of  Sippara.  Whether  It  be  male  or  female.  I  will  place 
It  before  the  Sun-god  for  redemption."  If  this  latter 
phrase  refer  to  the  offspring,  this  text  may  record  a  kind 
of  parallel  to  the  custom  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 
Strabo. 


The  same  writer  (xvi.  1,  §  6)  mentioni  the 
"native  philosophers  called  Chaldeans,"  who 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
[Chaldeans,  3],  an<*  a  certain  section  of  them, 
not  approved  by  the  rest,  who  professed  to 
understand  the  casting  of  nativities.  Some  of 
the  Chaldean  astronomers,  he  says,  hare  the 
names  of  Orcheni  and  Borsippeni  (Erechite* 
and  Borsippans),  &c,  as  if  divided  into  secU, 
and  disseminate  different  tenets  on  the  same 
subjects.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
native  records.  Herodotus  states  that  the  tick 
were  brought  out  into  the  market-place,  when- 
the  passers-by  were  expected  to  ask  after  their 
malady,  and  to  give  them  advice ;  but  the  reason 
he  gives  for  this,  that  they  employed  no  phy- 
sicians, is  not  true.  The  d*«,  or  physician,  was 
a  recognised  office  from  very  early  time*.  The 
Babylonians  were  also  accustomed  to  the  me 
of  incantations  and  charms  for  the  core  of 
diseases. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  but  little  to  W 
gathered  from  the  native  records  concerning 
their  funeral  customs.  Strabo  says  that  they 
buried  their  dead  in  honey,  first  be  smearing 
the  body  with  wax.  This,  however,  probably 
refers  to  the  latest  period ;  for  the  indication* 
which  have  been  gained  from  the  native  recordj. 
both  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  imply  that  they 
burnt  their  dead,  and  the  sepulchral  remain* 
which  have  been  found  at  El-hibba  confirm 
this. 

The  Babylonians  consumed  dates,  as  food,  in 
large  quantities,  and  used  various  kinds  of  corn, 
greens,  and  roots,  such  as  the  carrot,  kc.  They 
drank  wine  from  Helbon  and  Azali,  and  seem 
to  have  had  many  kinds  of  grapes.  They  wer* 
also  flesh-eaters,  and  consumed,  probably,  a 
large  amount  of  fish,  principally  caught  by 
means  of  nets,  as  indicated  by  the  bilingual 
texts.  Sesame  was  much  used,  the  oil  pressed 
from  it  being  employed  in  dressing  dishes,  and 
for  anointing  the  body.  Their  costume,  accordio£ 
to  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  consisted  of  a  linen 
tunic  reaching  to  the  feet,  then  a  woollen  tonic, 
and  over  that  a  white  mantle.  They  wort 
sandals  or  shoes  resembling  a  buskin,  long  hair, 
curled,  and  were  accustomed  to  perfume  them- 
selves. Each  had  a  cylinder-seal  and  a  wand, 
the  former  engraved,  the  latter  carved  with  an 
animal  or  device. 

The  Babylonians  wore  exceedingly  super- 
stitious, and  made  constant  use  of  charms 
and  magical  formulae  either  to  protect  them- 
selves from  evil,  misfortune,  and  sickness,  or 
to  charm  them  away  if  any  such  happened 
to  them.  The  god  who  was  most  sought  on 
such  occasions  was  Merodach,  who  was  rags 
as  the  most  merciful  of  all  the  gods  &oin? 
constantly  about,  doing  good.  In  many  of 
the  incantations  be  is  represented  as  the  w* 
who  taught  the  magical  healing  formula  to  the 
first  man  needing  it.  Merodach  was  in  all  thine* 
advised  by  his  father  Ea,  god  of  the  water* 
and  lord  of  deep  wisdom,  and  to  him  Merodach 
always  went  for  the  health-working  wunb 
which  were  to  charm  awav  the  trouble  of  hi* 
human  supplicant.  Magical  drinks  and  washing 
were  also  largely  used.  Before  taking  in  hand 
any  work  also,  the  Babylonians  seem  always  to 
have  ascertained  whether  the  day  were  lucky 
or  unlucky  for  its  performance,  whether  the 
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heavenly  bodies  were  propitious,  or  whether 
the  terrestrial  omens  were  equally  favourable. 

The  Babylonians. — The  Babylonians  seem  to 
hire  been  of  mixed  race,  caused  by  the  mingling 
of  the  Akkadians  (supposed  Turanians)  with  the 
Semitic  tribes  of  the  Euphrates  valley.  Certain 


I  Of  a  cjUndaT-atal.   Tb*  born  OUtut*r 

Babylonian  (bcmltlr)  type  of  about  3000  B. C. 

it  is  that  the  cylinder-seals,  as  well  as  the  few 
^cdptores  that  have  come  down  to  us,  show  us 
uo  distinct  types — the  earlier  (evidently  the 


duction  of  n  nation  far  superior  to  most  of  tho 
peoples  around  them  as  to  intelligence,  and  ideas 
of  freedom  and  justice.  The  Babylonians  of 
later  times  seem  to  have  been  of  very  nearly  the 
same  type  as  the  Assyrians — a  round  face,  full 
eyes,  with  eyebrows  meeting  over  the  nose, 
which  was  short  and  turned 
down  at  the  tip,  small  mouth, 
nnd  dark  hair  and  beard.  In 
disposition  they  were  mild  and 
good- humoured,  and  seem  to 
have  differed  from  the  Assy- 
rians in  loving  the  arts  of  peace, 
rather  than  those  of  war.  The 
illustrations  here  given  show 
the  two  types  which  produced 
the  late  Babylonian  and  also  the 
Assvrian— early  Semitic,  almost, 


llfamal)  (trancing  with  a  lion. 


+  1  ♦  f 


of  a  i  jllinUi  —|     Deity,  vorahipppr,  and  dirlno 
Akkadian  (non-Srmlti.  )  typa  of  atoat  S.SOO  n  c. 

Akkadian)  being  tall,  thin,  well-formed,  with 
ticeedrogly  handsome,  regular  features;1  and 
the  later,  in  which  the  figure  is  short  and 

thick,  the  features  being 
decidedly  Semitic.  It 
seems  clear  that  the 
more  polished  race,  the 
Akkadian  (or  Sumerinn), 
was,  at  an  early  period, 
the  ruling  race,  and 
Akkadian  was  the  lan- 
guage of  a  large  section 
of  the  people  Later, 
the  two  races  mingled, 
and  the  Akkadian  type 
was  lost  in  the  stronger  Semitic  The  result  of 
this  mingling  of  the  two  races  was  the  pro- 


H«ad  of  a  Babylonian. 


f  ~*'.\  '«r* 
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of  a  ryliiwSer-val.    Ennorb-prlast  befom  emblem*  of 
Babylonian  type  of  about  600  M.O. 


1  There  are  no  trace*,  on  any  of  the  sculptures  or 
the  (BfmtTtd  seals,  of  tbc  oblique  eyes  of  which  several 
'ttmlar*  have  spoken. 


if  not  quite,  pure,  and  early 
Akkadian,  the  result  of  the 
fusion  being  the  type  of  face 
shown  in  the  next  two  illustrations,  and  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  seal-impressions,  p.  323. 
See  also  the  corresponding  section  of  the  article 
Assyria,  and  the  type  shown  in  the  illustration 
to  that  article  on  p  274. 

History. — Babylonian  history  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods,  namely — L  the  mythical 
period,  immediately  following  the  Flood,  when 
lived  and  ruled  the  heroes,  such  as  Gistubar 
(Gilgamcs),  Tabi-utul-Bel,  and  others ;  2,  the 
first  historical  period,  which  lasted  until  about 
2300  B.C. ;  and  3,  the  second  historical  period, 
from  about  2300  li.c.  until  the  end  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  kingdom. 

The  earliest  king  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
record  is  Sargina  or  Snrgon  of  Agade,  a  city 
lying  very  close  to  Sepharvaim  (Abu-habbah). 
This  king,  who  according  to  Babylonian  chrono- 
logy  reigned  about  3800  D.C.,  attacked  the 
Hittites,  subdued  certain  states  in  Babylonia, 
made  expeditions  against  the  Syrians,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  After  this 
he  put  down  a  revolt  which  had  arisen  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  wasted  the  region  called 
Sumaati  (a  part  of  Elam).  He  restored  and 
rebuilt  various  temples,  &c,  and  founded  a  city 
called  Dur-Sargina,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Chaldean  town.  The  story  of  his  mother 
placing  him,  when  an  infant,  in  a  little  ark  on 
the  Euphrates,  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of  his 
uncle,  who  then  ruled  the  land,  is  probably 
mythical.  Sargina  is  evidently  identical  with 
the  Sargani  of  a  very  ancient  inscription  found 
by  Mr.  H.  Kassam  at  Abu-habbah  or  Sephar- 
vaim. 

Narim-Sin,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  about 
3750  n. c,  conquered,  amongst  other  places,  the 
city  of  Apirag,  then  ruled  by  a  king  named  KCi- 
Ramm&ni,  and  overran  the  land  of  Maganna,  a 
district  of  Babylonia. 

Ur-Bau,  or  Ur-Babi  (formerly  read  Urukh), 
a  king  probably  of  Kassite  origin,  reigned  about 
2700  B.c.  He  was  a  great  builder,  and  raised,  in 
the  city  of  Ur  (Mukeyyer),  a  temple  to  the 
moon-god  Sin,  and  restored  or  founded  at  Larsa 
(Senkereh),  Nipur  (Niffer),  and  LagaS  (Tel-lo), 
temples  to  the  various  gods.  Hashamer  was  a 
viceroy  under  him. 

Ur-Bau  was  succeeded  by  Dungi,  his  son, 
who  finished  the  tower  of  Ur,  rebuilt  the  temple 
of  Erech,  and  built  a  temple  at  Babylon. 
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About  the  time  of  Dungi,  the  state  of  LngaJ  |  Burna-buriai,  who  reigned  about  1425  B.C., 
comes  into  prominence,  and  the  names  of  the  cou tinned  the  peace  with  Assyria,  and  seems  to 
following  rulers  of  this  state,  which  must  have  J  have  married  an  Assyrian  princess,  Muballitat- 
had  much  influence,  have  been  preserved  :— En-    Serua,  daughter  of  Asiur-uballit. 


temenna  and  ms  son  En-ana-gin,  Ri-nita-ni, 
Ur-Papsukal  and  his  son  Gudea.  These  kings 
are  only  known  to  us  as  having  restored  the 
various  temples,  and  Gudea  was  especially  very 
energetic  in  such  pious  works. 


Kara-MurdaS  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage 
and  seems  to  have  succeeded  Burna-burias. 
Some  disaffected  Karaites,  however,  arose,  and, 
killing  Kara-Murdai,  placed  Nazi-bugai,  "tbe 
son  of  a  nobody,"  on  the  throne. 

Assur-uballit,  king  of 
Assyria,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Kara-Murdai. 
marched  to  Babylonia  and 
killed  Nazi-bugai,  placing 
on  the  throne  Kuri-gaLzn,  a 
child,  son  of  Burna-buriai. 
Kuri-galzu  had  a  long  an  1 
prosperous  reign,  but  Bfi- 
nirart,  king  of  Assyria  alUr 
Assur  -  uballit,  attacked 
him,  and  defeated  his  army 
near  the  city  Sugaga. 

Later,  about  the  year 
1330  B.C.  Nazi  -  murotai, 
king  of  Babylonia,  was  de- 
feated by  Rammanu-nirari 
near  Kar-Istar-akanul,  anl 
a  new  rectification  of  the 
boundary  of  the  two  coon- 
tries  took  place. 

About   the   year  125<> 
Tukulti-Xinip,  king  of  As- 
The  seat  of  empire  passed  afterwards  to  Ursa  [  syria,  conquered  Babylonia,  and  a  little  later 
(Senkereh),  which,  under  an  Klamite  dynasty,  of   the  country  was  invaded  bv  Atfur-danaa,  who 


Sutjurt  fn>m  the  »l£ti«rt-cjlln<lcT  of  king  Cr-H*n, 


which  the  first  king  seems  to  have  been  Simti 
silhak,  became  the  most  influential  city  in  Baby- 
lonia. Kudur-Mabug  h  and  Rim-Agu,  his  son  and 
grandson,  conquered  several  other  parts  of 
Babylonia.  After  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Rim-Agu,  his  dominions  seem  to  have  been 
conquered  by  Hammurabi1  or  Kimta-rapattu, 
about  2120  B.C. 

Hammurabi  was  a  vigorous  ruler  and  builder, 
but  details  of  his  campaigns  are  entirely  want- 
ing. He  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Babylonia,  including  the  region  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Samsu-iluna,  his  son,  succeeded  him  about 
2075  B.C.,  but  nothing  except  the  architectural 
history  of  his  reign  is  known.  He  reigned  thirty- 
live  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  f^bisu'* 

About  1570  B.C.  arose  a  dynasty  of  Kassite 
kings,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Agu- 
kak-rim<?,  son  of  Tasii-gurumai,  grandson  of 
Abi-gu[rumai].  Agu-kak-rimO  calls  himself 
king  of  Kassi  (the  land  of  the  Cossacans),  and 
Akkadi,  king  of  the  vast  land  of  Babylon, 
coloniser  of  Ainunak,  king  of  Padnn  and  Alman 
and  Gut!.  The  dominion  of  many  of  these  coun- 
tries he  had  evidently  gained  by  conquest.  Like 
most  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  he  was  more  an 
architect  than  a  wnrrior. 

About  the  year  1450  B.C.  Kara-indai  ruled 
over  Babylonia,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Assur- 
bel-nisi-iu,  king  of  Assyria,  as  to  the  boundary 
of  the  two  kingdoms. 


k  The  likeness  of  this  name  to  Cbedorlaomcr  (Kudur- 
Lagamimi)  will  be  noticed. 
1  Also  read  Hammuragas. 

•»  Apparently  the  wrac  name  as  Ab.*su\  found  on 
contracts  from  Babylonia. 


completely  defeated  the  king  of  Babylonia, 
Zagaga-eum-iddin. 

Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  who  ruled  about  1150, 
invaded  Assyria  three  times,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  defeated  on  the  third  expedition  by  the  Ad- 
rian king  Assur-rei-Iii.  Marduk-nadin-ihi,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's successor,  invaded  South  Assyria 
and  carried  off  the  images  of  the  gods  Ramaunu 
aud  Sula  from  the  city  of  EkallAti.  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.,  king  of  Assyria  at  thia  time,  to  avenge 
this  raid,  captured  Babylon  and  ravaged  the 
whole  of  Upper  Babvlonia. 

Marduk-Sapik-kul'lat,"  king  of  Babylonia  about 
1100  B.C.,  made  peace  and  alliance  with  Aisar- 
bcd-kala,  then  king  of  Assyria.  The  Babylonian 
king,  however,  seems  to  have  left  his  country 
for  some  reason ;  and  whilst  he  was  awav.  the 
Babylonians  rained  Rammanu-abla-iddina,  a  man 
of  common  origin,  to  the  throne.  Ateur-bel-kaU 
of  Assyria  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  the 
new  Babylonian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Simmai-Sihu,  the  Suto,  an 
Elamite  tribe,  invaded  Babylonia,  and  spoiW 
and  carried  off  the  property  of  the  temple  of  th<- 
sun-god  at  Sepharvaim.  Simmaa-Sihu  mgnei 
seventeen  years,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Hea- 
mnkin-zeri,  a  usurper,  who  reigned  onlv  three 
months.  Kaiiu-nadin-aht,  who  succeeded  Hea- 
mukin-z8n,  restored  the  temple  of  the  sun-god 
at  Sippara.  Of  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  the 
next  few  kings  nothing  is  known. 

Merodach-baladan,  son  of  Iriba-Marduk,  re- 
stored the  temple  of  Erech.  Sibir,  a  later  kiDg, 
invaded  Assyria,  and  burned  the  city  Adlil. 
Nabu-sum-damik  (b.c.  913)  and  his  succ«>or 
Nabu-sum-iikun  both  fought  against  Ramminu- 
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nirari,  king  of  Assyria,  but  were  defeated  by 
him. 

About  892  B.C.  Tukulti-Ninip  of  Assyria 
took  possession  of  the  throne  Of  Babylon,  and 
ruled  the  country  for  seven  years.  During  the 
straggle  which  followed  upon  his  expulsion,  the 
Babylonians  seem  to  hare  been  strong  enough 
to  take  and  hold  the  Assyrian  cities  of  Calah 
sad  Imgur-Bel,  near  Nineveh,  until  they  were 
again  wrested  from  them  by  Aisur-nasir-apli. 

About  879  b.c.  Nabu-abla-iddina*  ("  Nebo- 
balaUan  ")  came  to  the  throne.     He  made  a 


MuMI  ■!  MiMthl.  kin*  of  Ralijlua  ftbunt  1130  *.c\  (Carred 


a  Wp  Mark  ttnui  brought  front  fUlijIuii  ami  now  lit 
tfeftrlUafa  Xuwum.) 

-  it  many  additions  to  the  shrine  of  the  sun- 
gtd  at  Sippora,  and  joined  the  Shuites  in  resisting 
Aisur-nasir-apli,  king  of  Assyria.  The  allies 
«'«re  defeated  by  the  Assyrians.  The  leader  of 
the  Shuites  escaped  by  taking  to  the  Euphrates, 
l»ut  the  brother  of  the  Babylonian  king  and  the 
6>Deral  of  the  army  were  captured  by  A&iur- 
HMr-apli.  After  the  death  of  the  Assyrian 
hog,  a  treaty  was  made  between  Nabu-abla- 
iJdin  and  Shalmaneser  II.,  settling  the  boundaries 
the  two  kingdoms. 

Abnut  8j3  B.C.  Nabu-abla-iddin  died,  and  was 
«cceeded  by  his  son,  Marduk-sum-iskun.  Babv- 
i«ua  was  now  torn  by  civil  war.  Marduk-bcl 


usato,  brother  to  the  reigning  king,  laid  claim 
to  the  throne,  bnt  the  revolt  was  only  quelled 
with  the  help  of  Shalmaneser  and  the  Assyrian 
army. 

In  the  years  820-812  B.c.  Samsi-Rammanu, 
king  of  Assyria,  made  several  expeditions  to 
Babrlonia  against  Marihik-balat-su-ikbi,  in  one 
of  which  at  least  the  Babylonian  army  was 
defeated,  and  the  city  Dur-Papsukal  taken. 
The  names  of  the  next  few  kings  of  Babylonia 
are  unknown. 

In  747  B.c.  Nabonassar  came  to  the  throne, 
and  reigned  over  Babylonia  for  fourteen  years.  It 
is  said  by  Berosus,  Sync.  Chron.  207,  that  this 
king  destroyed  all  the  annals  of  his  predecessors 
to  compel  the  Babylonians  to  date  from  his 
reign,  but  this  is  evidently  only  a  fiction  to 
explain  the  Era  of  Nabonassar,  for  not  only  have 
we  many  important  fragments  of  the  Babylonian 
annals,  but  the  Babylonians  themselves  seem 
not  to  have  used  his  reign  as  a  starting-point 
either  in  their  chronology  or  in  dating  business 
documents.  During  his  reign  a  revolt  occurred 
in  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  Lut  was  quelled.  He 
died  in  his  palace  At  Babylon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Nabu-nadin-zPri  or  Nadinu,  the 
Nadios  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  This  king 
was  killed,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  in  a 
revolt  led  bv  Nabu-sum-ukin  or  Sum-ukiu.  who 
reigned  only  one  month. 

Nabu-sum-ukin  was  succeeded  by  Ukin-zfr 
(the  Chinzirus  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy),  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Bit-Atnukkan,  B.C.  731  Tig- 
lath-pileser  III.  of  Assyria,  however,  invaded 
Babylonia,  destroyed  Bit-Amukkan,  and  took 
l'kin-zer  prisoner,  after  a  short  reign  of  three 
years  (B.C.  728). 

The  Babylonian  Canon  gives  Pulu  or  Pul, 
2  Kings  xv.  19  (Poros) — whose  attack  upon 
Israel  was  bought  off,  and  his  help  secured,  by  a 
payment,  by  Menahem,  of  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver — as  the  next  ruler,  but  the  chronicle 
gives  Tiglath-pilescr  —  apparently  the  name 
assumed  by  Pul  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  was 
succeeded,  according  to  the  Canon,  by  Uluhia, 
the  Elulaeus  of  Ptolemy.  The  chronicle,  how- 
ever, gives  Sulman-asnrid,  the  Salman u-asarid 
III.  (Shalmaneser)  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Baby- 
lonian chronicle  records  that  this  king  destroyed 
the  city  of  Sabara'in."  He  died,  after  reigning 
6ve  years  in  Babylon.  (For  a  fuller  account  of 
these  kings,  see  the  corresponding  section  of  the 
article  Assyria.) 

Merodach-baladnn,  a  Babylonian  from  Tarn tim 
south  of  Babylonia,  mounted  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  Shalmnneser,  B.C.  721.  During 
the  reign  of  this  king  a  great  battle  took  place 
,  m  the  province  of  Dur-Ui,  between  Ummanigni, 
I  king  of  Elam.  and  Sargon,  of  Assyria,  in  which, 
|  it  is  stated  by  the  Baby  Ionian  chronicle,  the 
former    was    victorious.      Merodach  -  baladan 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Elamites,  but  was  only 
in  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit.    Sargon  (who, 
in  his  annals,  claims  the  victory)  retreated  to 
I  Assyria,  and  did   not  return  to  the  conquest 
I  until   the  year    712   B.C.  Mcrodach-balndan 
made  great  efforts  to  withstand  him,  but  was 
|  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ikbi-Bel, 


«  Or  Samara'in.  identified  by  Prof.  Fri  d.  I>  litzsch 
with  Samaria  (cp.  2  Kings  xvli.). 
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whilst  the  Assyrian  king  entered  Babylon  in 
triumph.  Merodach-baladan  was  captured  in 
Ikbi-Bel,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Assyria. 

Sargon,  the  Arkeanos  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
reigned  at  Babylon,  after  the  conquest,  for  five 
years,  and  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  705  B.C., 
by  his  son  Sennacherib,  who  was  deposed,  how- 
ever, two  years  afterwards,  and  Marduk-zakir- 
snm  placed  on  the  throne.  This  king,  how- 
ever, reigned  only  one  month,  for  Merodach- 
baladan,  having  escaped  from  the  Assyrians, 
killed  him,  and  again  mounted  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  Sennacherib  marched  to  Babylon, 
defeated  Merodach-baladan  at  Kes  (HymerX  and 
compelled  him  to  flee.  Sennacherib  now  ra- 
vaged the  country,  and  set  on  the  throne  of 
Babylon  a  Babylonian  prince  named  Bel-ibni, 
the  Belibus  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

The  government  of  this  prince  seems  not  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Assyrian  king, 
for  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Bel-ibni 
Sennacherib  came  to  Akkad  and  ravaged  the 
country,  and  carried  away  Bel-ibni  and  his 
chief  men  to  Assyria,  setting  on  the  Babylonian 
throne  his  own  son  Assur-nadin-ium. 

Troubles,  however,  still  continued  in  Baby- 
lonia, a  chief  named  Suzub  having  arisen  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
This  new  pretender  was  defeated  by  Senna- 
cherib, and  obliged  to  flee  and  hide  himself. 
Sennacherib  now  marched  against  the  kindred 
of  Merodach-baladan  who  were  at  Nagitu,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  completely  defeating  them. 
Whilst  Sennacherib  was  on  this  expedition, 
Suzub,  the  Nergal-uiOzib  of  the  Babylonian 
chronicle,  raised,  with  the  help  of  the  king  of 
Elam,  an  army  and  marched  to  Babylon,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  Assur-nadin-sum  being 
carried  captive  to  Elara.*  The  Assyrian  army, 
then  on  their  way  hornc^  turned  aside  and 
defeated  the  rebels,  and  Suzub  was  captured 
and  sent  to  Nineveh.  Sennacherib  then  attacked 
Elam,  and  whilst  engaged  there,  another  Suzub, 
the  Mulezib-Marduk  of  the  Babylonian  chronicle 
and  the  Mesesimordachos  of  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  Umman-menanu,  king  of  Elam,  with 
an  army  of  Elamites  and  Akkadians,  fought 
with  the  Assyrians  near  the  city  Haluli. 
Later,  however,  the  Elamite  seems  to"  have 
become  the  friend  of  the  Assyrians,  for  he 
invaded  Babylonia,  captured  Musezib-Marduk, 
and  sent  him  to  Assyria,  and  Babylonia  fell 
under  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians  for  twenty-one 
years  (688-668  B.C> 

After  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  681  B.C., 
Esarhaddon  his  son  came  to  the  Babylonian 
throne.  Babylon  enjoyed  comparative  peace 
during  his  reign,  the  only  formidable  invasion 
being  an  Elamite  raid,  which  penetrated  as  far 
as  Sepharvaim.  Esarhaddon  fell  ill  and  died  on 
his  way  to  Egypt,  B.C.  668,  and  was  succeeded 
in  Babylonia  by  his  son,  Samas-sum-ukin  or 
Saosduchinos.* 

During  about  the  first  ten  years  of  this  king's 
reign  Babylon  was  at  peace,  but  the  quiet  was 
broken  at"  the  end  of  this  by  Urtaku,  king  of 


p  Tills  kin*  had  reigned,  supported  on  the  throne  by 
the  arms  of  Assyria,  for  six  years  (699-693  n.c). 

«  For  a  fuller  account  or  the  rel*n  of  Kurbaddon,  see 
the  corresponding  section  of  the  article  Assvbja. 


Elam,  who  persuaded  Bel-ikisa,  with  some  other 
petty  Babylonian  chiefs,  to  join  him  in  a  war 
against  Saosduchinos  and  Assur-bani-apli  hi* 
brother.  The  result  of  this  war  was  that  LUm 
,  was  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  who  deposed 
Urtaku,  and  placed  on  the  throne  Umtnan-igai, 
one  of  his  sons. 

Saosduchinos,  however,  seems  to  have  become 
dissatisfied  at  being  a  vassal  of  his  brother,  and 
determined  to  try  to  make  himself  quite  inde- 
pendent. He  therefore  broke  open  the  treasuries 
of  the  various  temples,  and  sent  the  gold  and 
silver  found  therein  to  Umman-igas,  king  of 
Elam,  and  made  an  agreement  with  him  to 
make  war  upon  Aisur-bani-apli. 

The  struggle  which  followed  was  long  and 
severe,  but  the  Assyrians  were  in  the  end  vic- 
torious, the  result  being  that  in  the  year  648 
n.c.  Babylon  was  taken,  and  Saosduchinos,  fear- 
ing to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  set 
fire  to  his  palace  and  was  burnt  to  death. 

Samas-sum-ukin  or  Saosduchinos  was  eoc- 
ceeded  by  Kandalanu  or  Kineladanos,  who  reigned 
twenty-two  years  (647-625  B.C.),  but  of  hi> 
reign  nothing  is  known.' 

Kineladanos  was  apparently  succeeded  by  tbe 
Assyrian  king  Assur-ctil-ilani,  who  reigned  at 
least  four  years.  He  seems  to  have  beec 
I  followed  by  Sin-sarra-iskun,  who  was  king  of 
I  Assyria  as  well.  This  king  is  evidently  th« 
Saracos  of  Syncellus,  of  whom  it  is  related  that, 
having  heard  that  a  great  band  of  barbarians 
had  come  up  from  the  sea  to  attack  him,  ho  seri\ 
his  general  Bnsalossor(Nabopolassar)  to  Babylon 
to  resist  them.  Having  arrived  there,  Busa- 
lossor  turned  against  his  roaster,  and  made 
alliance  with  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Cr- 
axares,  king  of  Media.  The  allied  armies  are 
said  to  hare  been  defeated  three  times  by  the 
Assyrians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcement^ 
the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  the  Assyrian  army 
being  routed,  and  Shalman,  brother  of  the  bog 
of  Assyria,  slain.  The  siege  of  Nineveh  fol- 
lowed, and  lasted  over  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  in  the  spring  the  Tigris  rose  *o  high 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  city-wall  was 
carried  away,  and  the  king  of  Assyria,  seeioe 
that  all  was  over,  set  tire  to  his  palace  and 
perished  in  the  flames. 

After  the  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
amongst  the  allies,  Nabopolassar  and  his  «on 
Nebuchadnezzar  made  Babylonia  the  richest  ami 
most  influential  power  in  the  world,  nnd  Nebu- 
chadnezzar led  the  armies  of  his  father  a^ain^t 
the  Egyptians  and  defeated  them.  Whilst 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  away  on  this  expedition, 
his  father  died,  and  he  hastened  back  to  Baby. 
Ionia  to  take  the  crown. 

The  glory  of  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II. 
is  well  known.  He  overran  the  rarioas  small 
kingdoms  of  Palestine,  and  in  587  B.C.  captnwd 
Jerusalem  and  carried  off  the  people  into  kond- 
nge.  He  attacked  Tyre,  but  only  captured  the 
city  (if  he  took  it  at  all)  after  a  siege  of  thirt«c 
years  (573  B.C.).  In  the  year  572  B.C.  Nebn- 
I  chadnezzar  defeated  and  deposed  Hophra,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  set  on  the  throne  Ahmes  or  Amasis, 
who  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  seems  to  have  revolted  against 


r  Twenty  years  wonld  probably  be  nearer  the  mark, 
as  there  seems  to  have  been  an  interregnum. 
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tim.  and  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  to  Egypt  and 
defeated  him.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  greatest 
builder  of  hi*  time,  restored  and  rebuilt  almost 
all  the  principal  temples  and  palaces  of  Baby- 
lonia. He  died  in  the  year  562  B.C.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Am5l-Marduk  or  Evil- 
Merodach,  a  king  of  a  very  peaceful  disposition. 
This  king,  after  a  short  re'ign  of  two  years,  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  brother-in-law,  Nergal-  j 
«m-u*ur  orNerigliasar,  who  theu  took  pos-  ■ 
!r«f.n  of  the  throne. 

Neriglissar  was  rather  advanced  in  years  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  reigned 
caly  a  little  over  three  years.  He  is  not  known 
to  hare  engaged  in  any  warlike  expedition. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Labarosoarchodos  (LibiSi- 
MardokX  who  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of 
Line  months,  and  Nabu-na'id,  or  Nabonidus, 
*»n  of  Nabii-balat-su-ikbl,  raised  to  the  throne 
(B.C.  556). 

Nabonidus  was  a  most  unwarlike  king,  and 
nerns  to  hare  given  up  all  the  military  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  Belshazzar,  whilst  he 
himself  gratified  his  taste  for  archaeology  by 
excavating  the  foundation  of  all  the  temples  to 
ricd  the  records  of  ancient  kings,  and  his  desire 
lor  splendour  by  restoring  the  buildings  again 
with  great  magnificence.    Whilst  the  nation 
was  plunged   into   mourning  for  the  king's 
mother,  who  had  died,  Cyrus  crossed  the  Tigris 
below  Arbela,  to  attack  a  petty  king  in  that 
neighbourhood.     In  the  year  539  B.C.  he  began 
iie  conquest  of  Babylonia  itself,  and  his  army 
entered  Sippara  on  the  14th  of  Tammuz,  Baby- 
being  captured  two  days  later  by  Gobryas. 
Nabonidus,  who  had  fled,  was  afterwards  cap- 
tared  and  brought  to  Babylon,  where  on  the  j 
11th  of  Marches  wan  he  died.     Belshazzar  is 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Babylonian  annals,  I 
bnt  is  always  spoken  of  as  "  the  son  of  the  king." 
His  father,  Nabonidus,  once  mentions  him  in 
in  account  of  the  restoration  of  a  temple  at 
Mukeyyer,  and  his  name  occurs  several  times  in 
contracts.    According  to  the  Bible  account,  he 
ru  feasting  with  his  lords  when  the  enemy 
entered  the  city,  and  was  killed.    It  is  probable 
that  it  was  he,  rather  than  his  father,  who  was 
real  king,  though  his  father  alone  bore  the  title 
of  king  among  the  Babylonian.*.     [See  Bel- 

About  538  B.C.  Cyrus  found  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  Babylonia,  and  governed, 
during  the  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  reign, 
with  great  ability,  taking  gTeat  care  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  the  people  whom  he  had  con- 
quered. Hi*  son  Cambyses  was  associated  with 
him  during  the  last  two"  years  of  his  reign. 

In  the  year  527  B.C.  Cambyses  conquered 
E?ypt;  and  whilst  he  was  upon  this  expedition, 
the  Medes  revolted,  and  went  over  to  the 
•tandard  of  Gumatu  or  Gomatis,  one  of  the 
Magi,  who— personating  Bardes  (in  Babylonian, 
Barzia),  the  younger  brother  of  Cambyses,  whom 
that  king  is  said  to  have  secretly  murdered — had 
risen  in  rebellion.  Cambyses  left  Egypt  to  quell 
teii  rerolt,  but  killed  himself,  apparently  by  ac- 
olent,  whilst  on  the  road  to  Persia.  The  Pseudo- 
Bartia  or  Bardes  now  took  possession  of  the 
tbrone,  but  was  deposed  and  killed  by  Darius, 
vho  became  king  of  Persia  and  Babylonia. 

The  Babylonians  now  revolted  under  the 
leadership  of  a  man  named  Nidintu-Bel,  who 


personated  Nebuchadnezzar  III.,  son  of  Na- 
bonidus. This  ruler  reigned  only  one  year, 
being  defeated  by  Darius  in  two  battles,  and 
compelled  to  flee.  Danus,  however,  having 
captured  him  in  Babylon,  put  him  to  death. 
Again,  about  515  B.C.,  another  pretender,  named 
Arahu,  also  personating  Nebuchadnezzar  111., 
arose,  but  was  besieged  in  Babylon  by  Darius's 
general ;  and,  on  the  city  being  taken,  was  cap- 
tured and  crucified. 

After  this  period  Babylonia  appears  only  as  a 
province  of  the  various  towers  by  which  it  was 
subjugated,  and  has  no  indejwndent  history. 
Once  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes  it  tried  ngain, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  regain  its  independence. 
Its  commerce,  which  had,  during  the  period  from 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar  to  the  end 
of  that  of  Darius,  been  enormous,  now  dot-lined 
considerably.  The  defences  aud  public  buildings 
also  suffered  much  from  neglect,  the  new  rulers 
not  having  that  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  glories  of  the  country  which 
the  native  Babylonian  rulers  possessed.  The  ob- 
servations made  by  the  astrologers  in  the  temple- 
towers,  however,  were  still  continued,  and  con- 
siderable additions  were  made  to  the  library  at 
E-zida  (the  Birs-Ximroud)  during  the  time  of 
AnMochus  Soter,  who  also  restored  that  build-  ' 
ing  to  somewhat  of  its  former  magnificence. 

The  Babylonians  were  in  many  ways  a  pecu- 
liar nation,  being,  in  a  sense,  a  prototype  of  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  race — a  number  of  small 
kingdoms  united  at  last  to  form  a  single  state, 
from  which,  however,  Assyria  broke  off,  and, 
declaring  herself  independent,  became,  from  time 
to  time,  Babylonia's  chief  enemy.  Babylonia 
seems,  strangely  enough,  not  to  have  attained 
any  considerable  military  power  until  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  her  foreign  conquests  before 
that  time  being  few  and  of  short  duration.  The 
kingdom  of  Babylon  had  a  more  honourable 
claim  than  Assyria  to  the  respect  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  in  that  she  was  renowned 
more  for  the  arts  of  peace  than  for  those  of 
war,  and  the  Babylonian  language  and  writings 
became  the  diplomatic  tongue  of  the  ancient 
East.  Her  "  goodly  garments  "  (Josh.  vii.  21) 
were  probably  to  be  found  in  many  a  city  of  the 
ancient  Eastern  world,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  her  other  products;  and  her  in- 
fluence, for  good  or  evil,  wns  doubtless  widely 
felt.  Probably  there  were  but  few  who  had 
not  heard  of  the  world-renowned  tower  within 
her  capital  (Gen.  xi.  4),  and  who  had  not  been 
influenced  by  her  religious  system,  with  its 
mysticism  and  superstition,  worshipping  her 
gods  Siccuth,  Chiun  (Amos  v.  26),  Succoth- 
benoth  (2  K.  vii.  MO),  and  weeping  for  Tammuz 
(Kzek.  viii.  15)  like  the  Israelites.  Whilst  the 
country  was  free  from  invasion,  the  citizens 
were  most  prosperous.  Like  Tyre,  her  mer- 
chants were  prince*  —  small  wonder  that  the 
land  was  looked  ii|M>n  with  envy  by  the  nations 
arouud,  as  by  Judah  and  Israel  (ep.  Kzek.  xxiii. 
14,  15).  But  the  prosperity  of  this  great  nation 
soon  passed  away  "The  Lord  shall  perform  His 
pleasure  upon  Babylon,  and  His  arm  shall  be 
upon  the  Chaldeans"  (Is.  xlviii.  14);  Chaldea 
was  to  be  a  spoil  (Jer.  L  10  ;  to  Babylon  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  was  to  be  rendered 
all  the  evil  that  they  had  done  to  Zion  (Jer  li. 
24,  25).    That  land,  honoured  in  being  in  early 
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times  the  dwelling-place  of  Abraham  and  his 
forefathers  (Gen.  xi.  28 ;  Acts  vii.  4),  fell  a  prey 
first  to  the  Persians  and  Medes  (Dan.  v.  29),  and 
then  to  the  Parthians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  lastly,  the  Turkish  empire,  under  the  rule  of 
which  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for  a  return  to 
that  prosperity  which,  under  the  rule  of  the  old 
native  kings,  polythcists  as  they  were,  it  enjoyed. 
The  cities  are  ruins,  the  fertilizing  canals  are  nil 
choked  up,  malarious  marshes  abound  to  make 
the  land  now  but  little  fit  for  human  habitation. 
Babylonia,  from  whom  the  West  has  learnt  so 
much,  is  waiting,  with  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
East,  for  a  slight  return,  a  participation  in  some 
»f  the  advantages  which  the  civilized  West  now 
enjoys,  and  can,  and  probably  will,  in  the  near 
future,  give  to  that  now  benighted  part  of  the 
earth. 

For  the  descriptive  portions  of  Babylon  the 
city,  and  Babylon  the  country,  see  Rich's  Two 


Memoir 


m  Babylon ;   Ker   Porter's  Travels, 


vol.  ii. ;  Lavard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chs.  xxi., 
xxii. ;  Fresnel's  Two  Letters  to  M.  Mohl  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  June  and  July  1853 ;  and 
Loftus's  Chaldtei,  ch.  ii.  On  the  architecture 
and  art,  Perrot  and  Chipiez's  History  of  Art  in 
Chaldea  and  Assyria.  On  the  identifications  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  sites,  compare  Kawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii.,  essay  iv. ;  Oppert's  ExpidUion 
en  Me'sopotamie,  and  Kennel's  Essay  in  Rich's 
Babylon  and  Persepolts.  On  the  history,  com- 
pare Smith's  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyrian 
Discoveries,  chs.  xii.  and  xv.-xix. ;  Pinches'  in- 
troduction to  the  Guide  to  the  Kouyunjik  Gallery  ; 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.,  essays  vi.  and  viii., 
and  Hommel's  Gesdiichtc  Assyriens  und  Baby- 
loniens.  (T.  G.  P.] 

BAB'YLON  (BafivKtiv ;  Babylon).  The  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  some  of  which — 
such  as  the  identification  of  it  with  Jerusalem, 
Seleucia,  or  a  frontier  fort  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt — no  longer  command  attention. 
There  remain  two  opinions  to  be  considered  : — 

1.  That  Babylon  denotes  Rome.  In  support 
of  this  opinion  is  brought  forward  a  tradi- 
tion recorded  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  ii.  15),  on 
the  authority  of*  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, to  the  effect  that  1  Peter  was  composed 
at  Rome.  Oecumenius  and  Jerome  both  assert 
that  Rome  was  figuratively  denoted  by  Babylon  ; 
and  the  uniform,  unvarying  testimony  of  early 
Christian  writers  is  to  the  effect  that  Babylon 
here  is  n  recognised  appellation  of  Rome,  the 
head-quarters  of  anti-Christian  influences.  And 
this  opinion,  held  by  Grutius,  Lardner,  Cave, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales,  and  others,  is  the 
opinion  generally  adopted  now  (cp.  Speaker's 
Comm.  and  Burger  iu  Strack  u.  Zockler's  Kgf. 
Komm.  in  loco). 

2.  The  very  natural  supposition  that  by  Baby- 
lon is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria  owes 
its  origin  to  Calvin,  to  whom  it  was  "a  strong- 
hold of  popery,"  and  was  supported  by  Lightfoot 
and  Bentley.  But  Babylon,  though  largely 
inhabited  by  Jews  previous  to  the  time  of 
Caligula,  was  towards  the  end  of  that  emperor's 
reign  (c-  A.D.  40)  almost  entirely  depopulated 
of  its  Jewish  colony  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii  9,  §  8),  and 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  Christian  Church 
consisting  of  Hebrew  converts  could  have  been 


established  there  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  catastrophe.  [F.] 

BAB'YLON,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  Rome  is  denoted  (ker. 
xiv.  8,  x vii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  wai  re- 
garded by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  had 
been  by  their  forefathers  (cp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with 
Rcr.  xiv.  8.  See  Speaker's  Comm.  on  xrii.  A),  and 
hence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel  be  under- 
stood to  symbolize,  Babylon  represents  the  anta- 
gonistic principle.  [Revelation.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

BABYLO'NIANS  (K^ll  [Baer],  hi}-*}} ; 

KaBukwnoi ;  Babylonii,  jilii  Babylonis).  The  in- 
habitants of  Babylon,  a  race  of  impure  Semitic 
origin,  who  were  among  the  colonists  planted 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the  conquering 
Assyrians  (Ezra  iv.  9).  Later,  when  the  warlike 
Chaldaeans  acquired  predominance  in  the  7th 
ceut.  B.C.,  the  names  Chaldaean  and  Babylonia*, 
became  almost  synonvmous  (Ezra  xxiii.  14, 15, 
cp.  Is.  xlviii.  14,  20).*  [W.  A.  W.] 

BABYLO'NISH  GARMENT  (IBft  n*TO, 
ifiXf)  voikIKtj;  pallium  coecineum),  littrallr 
"robe  of  Shinar"  (Josh.  vii.  21;  see  Spcahtr's 
Comm.  and  Dillmaun,3  /  c.).  An  ample  rote 
probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an  aai« 
mal  (cp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  ami  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  variegated  gannett 
with  figures  inwoven  in  the  fashion  for  whrcti 
the  Babylonians  were  celebrated.  Josepau* 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §  10)  describes  it  as  "a  royal  rnant.* 
(x\a/uvoa  &*ot\tiov),  all  woven  with  gold." 
Tertulhan  (Dc  habitn  mulielri,  c.  i.)  tell*  us 
that  while  the  Syrians  were  celebrated  for  dye- 
ing, and  the  Phrygians  for  patchwork,  the  Baby- 
lonians inwove  their  colours.  For  this  kind  of 
tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  reputation 
(Pliny,  viii.  74;  Colons  di versos  picturae  intex<r>: 
Babylon  maximc  clebravit,  ct  nomen  impossuti 
Compare  also  Martial  (Ep.  viu.  28) : 

"  Non  ego  praetulerim 
Texts,  Semimmi*  quae 

and  the  Babylonia  peristromata  of  Plautus  (Slid, 
ii.  2,  54:  see  also  Jos.  B.J.  vii.  5,  §  5 ;  Pint. 
M.  Cato,  iv.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  id 
these  rich  stuffs  between  Babylon  and  the  Ph«- 
nicians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  24)  passed  through  JencJw. 
as  well  as  the  gold  brought  by  the  caravans  of 
Sbeba,  which  they  may  have  left  in  exchange  for 
the  products  of  its  fertile  soil  (Josh.  vn.  '21). 
[Jericho.]  Roshi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  a  palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founilrd 
on  the  fact  that  the  robe  of  the  king  of  Nioerth 
(Jonah  ill.  6)  is  called  fOlK,  addereth.  In  th* 
Bereshith  Rafjba  (§  85,  foh  75,  2,  quoted  by  G.il) 
it  is  said  that  the  robe  was  of  Babvlonian  pnrpl*. 
Another  story  in  the  same  passage  is  that  the 
king  of  Babvlon  had  a  deputy  at  Jencbo  who 
sent  him  dates,  and  the  king  in  return  sent  him 
gifts,  among  which  was  a  garment  of  Shinar. 
Kimchi  (on  Josh.  vn.  21)  quotes  the  opinion*  of 
R.  Chantna  bar  R.  Isaac  that  the  Bal.vlmm 
garment  was  of  Babylonian  purple,  of  Rib  that 
it  was  a  robe  of  fine'  wool,  and  of  Shemuel  that 
it  was  a  cloak  washed  with  alum,  which  we 
learn  from  Plinv  (xxxv.  52)  was  used  in  dveicg 
wool.  '  [W.AW.] 
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BACA.  THE  VALLEY  OF 

BACA,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (X33H  p!pj>; 
wiAis  tov  nkav$fiivos  :  A.  -fioyot]  Vallislacry- 
«wnoM ,  R.  V.  text  "  valley  of  Weeping ;  "  marg. 
[ralley  of)  fa  sam  frws),Ta  valley  somewhere  in 
Palestine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist 
sees  in  vision  the  pilgrims  passing  in  their  march 
towards  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion  (Ps. 
Ixixiv.  6).  The  passage  is  thought  by  some  to 
contain  a  play,  in  the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
(1)  on  the  name  of  the  trees  (D*ND3 ;  Mclukrry. 
The  balsam  when  bruised  distils  a  white  and 
Utter  « tear  "-like  sap)  from  which  the  valley 
may  possibly  have  derived  its  name,  and  (2) 
oo  the  "tears"  033)  shed  by  the  pilgrims  in 
their  joy  at  their  approach  to  Zion  (see  various 
opinions  in  Perowne,  the  Speaker's  Comm.,  De- 
litxsch'.and  Schultz  in  Strack  u.  Zockler's  K>jf. 
Kamm.  in  loco).  Theae  tears  were  so  abundant 
as  to  turn  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Racaim 
trees  delighted  (Niebuhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  *.  r.) 
into  a  springy  or  marshy  place  (\*VO).  That 
the  ralley  was  a  real  locality  is  most  probable, 
from  the  use  of  the  definite  article  before  the 
name  (Gesen.  Thcs.  p.  205).   A  valley  of  the 

same  name  t/**\«)  sti11  exlsU  m  the 

Siaaitic  district  (Burck.  p.  619).  Josephus  (Ant. 
Til  4.  §  1)  calls  the  44  mulberry  trees  "  of  2  Sam. 
v-  23,  the  grovea  of  weeping,  «V  rots  &Xotoi 
reit  KoAovpeVotf  kKovQ^ci.  thus  identifving  it 
with  Baca,  but  the  site  of  this  action  of  David's 
a  nocertain ;  possibly  near  Jerusalem. 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  i.e. 
the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion. 
Hengitenberg,  Tholuck,  Hupfeld,  and  Robinson 
(Phyf.  Geog.  p.  113,  note)  consider  the  vallev  to 
he  in  idealised  and  not  an  actual  place. 

CO.]  [w.] 

BACCHIrDE8  (BaaX«nO, »  Mend  of  Anti- 
ochos  Epiphanes  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  2)  and 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  («V  Ty  wipar  rod 
nrtfui,  1  Mace.  rii.  8 ;  Joseph.  /.  c),  who  was 
commissioned  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate 
the  charges  which  Alcimus  preferred  against 
Jodas  Maccabaeus.  He  confirmed  Alcimus  in 
the  high  priesthood  ;  and,  having  inflicted  signal 
vengeance  on  the  extreme  party  of  the  Assideans 
[AjwdeassI  he  returned  to  Antioch.  After  the 
expulsion  of  Alcimus  and  the  defeat  and  death 
«f  Xicanor,  he  led  a  second  expedition  into 
Jcdaea.  Judas  Maccabaeus  fell  in  the  battle 
w'r.kh  ensued  at  M  Eleasa  "  (B.C.  161  ;  1  Mace, 
ii  5,  see  note  in  Speaker's  Comm.) ;  and  Bac- 
caides  re-established  the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian 
fiction  (1  Mace  ix.  25,  ol  oW«/3«»j  aVoper ;  Jos. 
Ant.  nil  1,  §  1).  He  next  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  national  party  after  the  death  of  Judas; 
hot  Jonathan  escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Bac- 
thides  then  placed  garrisons  in  several  important 
petitions,  and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of 
the  government.  Having  completed  the  paci- 
f cation  of  the  country*  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
1,5),  he  returned  to  Demetrius  (B.C.  160).  After 
two  years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the 
Syrian  faction,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering 
and  Simon,  who  still  maintained  a 
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Ix.  67,  his  return  seems  to  te  referred  to 


small  force  in  the  desert ;  but  meeting  with  ill 
success,  he  turned  against  those  who  had  indue  d 
him  to  undertake  the  expedition,  and  sought  an 
i  honourable  retreat.  When  this  was  known  bv 
'  Jonathan,  he  sent  envoys  to  Bacchides  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  (n.c.  158)  with  him,  acknowledg- 
ing him  as  governor  under  the  Syrian  king, 
while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not  to  enter  the 
land  again,  a  condition  which  he  faithfullv  ob- 
served (1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii  10,  1 1 ; 
xiii-  1).  [B.  F  W.I 

BACG HU  RL'S  (Bd*xovpos  ;  Zaccarus),  one 
of  the  "holy  singers"  (juv  Itpo^aXriy)  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  24)  No 
name  corresponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the 
parallel  list  in  Ezra  x.  24,  unless  the  Un  of  Ezra 
lias  got  corrupted  into  Bacchurus  (see  Speaker's 
Comm.  on  1  Esd.  /.  c>  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BACCHUS.  [Dionysus.] 

BACE'NOR  (BaK7)vap ;  Bacenor),  apparently 
a  captain  of  hor«e  in  the  army  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus (2  Mace.  xii.  35).  Or  possibly  too  BokVj- 
vopos  may  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the 
Jewish  companies  or  squadrons.      [W.  A.  W.] 

BACHRITE8,  THE  (**p3H ;  LXX.  [r.  39] 
omits;  fam.  Becheritamm),  the 'family  of  Bkchek, 
son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).     [W.  A.  W.j 

BADGER-SKINS  (D*CTin  ITfc  WA  tech- 
dshlm;  ©TITI,  tachash  [Ezek/ xvi.  10];  BAF. 

Mpfiara  baxlvdiva  in  Ex.  xxv.  5,  in  Ex.  xxxv.  7  ; 
battivdos ;  Aq.  and  Sym.  IdyBiva  in  Ezek.  xvi. 
10;  polles  utnthimw,  ianthimts).  The  Hebrew 
tacluish,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  badtjer  [R.  V. 
text  44  seal,"  marg.  porpoise],  occurs  in  connexion 
with  4Jr,  l6r6th  ("skiu,"  "skins"),  in  Ex.  xxv.  5, 
xxvi.  14,  xxxv.  7,  23,  xxxvi.  19  ;  Num.  iv.  6,  8, 11, 
12,  14, 25.  In  Ezek.  xvi.  10  tachash  occurs  with- 
out 4drwM,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  substance  out 
of  which  women's  shoes  were  made;  in  the  former 
passages  the  tachash  skins  are  named  in  relation 
to  the  Tabernacle,  ark,  &c,  and  appear  to  have 
formed  the  exterior  covering  of  these  sacred 
articles.  There  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the 
meauing  of  the  word  ta>:hash  (see  many  opinions 
collected  by  RBdigcr  in  Ocs.  T/us.  s.  v.),  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving it  to  mean  some  of  the  marine  mammalia, 
as  the  dugongs  and  seals  found  iu  the  Red  Sea, 
the  skins  of  which  are  much  used  by  the  Arabs. 
The  ancient  Versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that 
it  denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a  colour,  either 
black  or  sky-blue;  and  amongst  critics  who 
adopt  this  interpretation  are  Bochart  (Hieruz. 
ii.  387),  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  ad  V.  T.t  Ex.  xxv. 
5 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  10),  Bynaeus  (ile  Calceis  Jlc'>rac- 
orum,  lib.  i.  ch.  3),  Scheuchzer  (/'Ays.  inter. 
i'n  Ex.  xxv.  5),  Parkhurst  ( Hcb.  Lex.  s.  v. ), 
who  observes  that  44  an  outermost  covering  for 
the  Tabernacle  of  azure  or  sky-blue  was  very 
proper  to  represent  the  sky  or  azure  boundary 
of  the  system."  Some  Versions,  as  the  German 
of  Luther  aud  the  A.  V.,  led  apparently  by  the 
Chaldee. '  and  perhaps  by  a  certain  similarity  of 
sound  between  the  words  tachash,  taxus,  dachs, 

'  N^JpQ*  "  taxu*<  "ic  dlctus  quia  gaudet  et  superbit 
'  (Bnxtorf,  hex.  Rob.  s.  v.). 
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have  supposed  that  the  badger  (iltles  taxus)  is 
denoted.  The  badger  (Mcles  taxus)  of  naturalists 
is  found  in  the  hilly  jarts  of  Palestine,  conceal- 
ing itself  in  burrows ;  and  though  a  nocturnal 
and  very  shy  animal,  it  must  be  rather  common, 
as  not  only  have  I  three  times  procured  it 
myself,  but  we  frequently  found  traces  of  it, 
and  often  saw  the  skins  exposed  for  sale  in 
saddlers'  shops.  The  Palestine  species  is  iden- 
tical with  the  English,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  could  be  sufficiently  common  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,  if  it  exist  there  at  all,  to 
have  provided  an  outer  covering  for  the  Taber- 
nacle. Others,  as  Gesner  and  Harenberg  (in 
Musaeo  Brem.  ii.  312),  have  thought  that  the 
jackal,  known  by  the  Greek  name  dus  and  the 
Arabic  Shaghul,  is  intended.  Hasaeus(in  Dissert. 
PhUolog.  Sylloge,  diss.  ix.  §  17),  Biisching  (in  his 
preface  to  the  Epitome  of  Scheuchzer's  Physica 
Sacra),  Sebald  Rau  (Comment,  de  us  quae  ex 
Arab,  in  usum  Tabernac.  fuerunt  repetita,  Traj. 
ad  Rhen-  1753,  ch.  ii.),  and  Dr.  Geddes  (Crit. 
Bern.  Ex.  xxr.  5),  are  in  favour  of  iachash  repre- 
senting some  kind  of  seal  or  other  marine  mam- 
malian. Gesenius  understands  some  "kind  of 
seal  or  badger,  or  other  similar  creature." 
Fried.  Delitzsch  (Prolegg.  eines  neuen  Hebr.- 
Aram.  WOrterbuchs  z.  A.  7".,  p.  77,  &c)  identi- 
fies the  tachask  with  the  Assyr.  tahht,  the 
sheep  with  whose  skin  the  Assyrians  lined 
their  boats  (Herod,  i.  194).  Of  modern  writers, 
Col.  H.  Smith  (Encyc.  Bib.  Lit,  art.  Badger), 
with  much  plausibility,  conjectures  that  ta>:hash 
refers  to  some  ruminant  of  the  Aigocerine  or 
Damaline  group,  as  these  animals  are  known  to 
the  native*  under  the  names  of  pacasse,  thacasse 
(varieties,  he  says,  of  the  word  tachash),  and  have 
a  deep  grey,  or  slaty  (hysginus)  coloured  skin. 
Dr.  Robinson  on  this  subject  (Bib.  Res.  i.  171) 
writes,  M  The  Superior  of  the  convent  at  Sinai 
procured  for  me  a  pair  of  the  sandals  usually 
worn  by  the  Bedouin  of  the  peninsula,  made  of 
the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  round  the  convent  called  it 
Turs,  but  could  give  no  further  account  of  it 
than  that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a 
species  of  Halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg  b  (Symb. 
Phys.  ii.)  Halicore  hemprichei.  The  skin  is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well 
for  the  external  covering  of  a  Tabernacle  which 
was  constructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly 
a  fitting  material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  be- 
longing to  the  costly  attire  of  high-born  dames 
in  Palcstiue,  described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ancient 
Versions  have  interpreted  the  word  tachash  to 
mean  a  colour  (an  explanation  which  has,  as 
Gesenius  remarks,  no  ground  either  in  the 
etymology  or  in  the  cognate  languages),  unless 
it  be  that  they  understood  by  the  word  some- 
thing capable  of  taking  a  blue  tint,  and  that  thus 
the  t  whash  became  synonymous  with  that  tint. 
Whatever  is  the  substance  indicated  by  tacliash, 
it  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxv.  23,  that  it  was  some 
material  in  frequent  use  among  the  Israelites 
during  the  Exodus,  and  the  construction  of  the 
sentences  where  the  name  occurs  (for  the  word 


b  According  to  Ehrenbe  rg,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  call 
this  animal  Xaka  and  Lottum.  Arabian  naturalists 
applied  the  term  entan  alma,  «•  man  of  the  sea,"  to  this 
creature. 


l6r6th,  "skins,"  is  always,  with  one  eiception, 
repeated  with  tachash),  seems  to  imply  that  tne 
skin  of  some  animal,  and  not  a  colour,  is  de- 
noted by  it.    The  fact  of  the  Arabs  of  Sinu 

giving  the  name    tucash,  ■  identical 

with  the  Hebrew,  to  the  various  species  i>:" 
du  gongs  and  seals  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bIm 
using  their  hides  as  leather,  while  they  di»- 
tinguish  the  dolphin  as  deljin,  seems  to  point 
pretty  clearly  to  the  dugong  skin  as  the  one 
intended  in  the  Pentateuch  (see  Dillmann'on 
Exod.  xxv.  ,">).  But  as  tachash  probably  included 
the  seal,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
Jewish  ladies  made  their  slippers  of  sealskin. 
This  would  obviate  the  objection  suggested  by 
Robinson. 

The  dugongs  are  a  singular  group  of  marine 
herbivorous  mammalia,  having  affinities  with 
the  Cctacea,  or  whale  tribe,  with  the  seals,  and 
in  some  respects  with  the  Pachydermia,  or 
thick-skinned  quadrupeds.  Thev  are  fonod  c6 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Australia 
to  the  Cape  ;  frequenting  the  mouths  of  men; 
and  are  easily  caught,  as  they  never  leave  the 
shallow  water,  where  they  graze  on  seaweec. 
They  arc  ordinarily  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
in  length,  but  sometimes  considerably  excerl 
these  measurements.  The  species  from  the 
coral  beds  of  the  Red  Sea,  described  bv  Ruppell 
(Afus.  Senck.  i.  95-114)  as  JIalioore  iabenacw' 


(PI.  vi.%  is  probably  identical  with  EhrenbergN 
species,  Halicore  hemprichii.  Pliny  (H.  X-  »u 
55)  says  that  seal-skins  were  used  as  coTerinp 
for  tents.  [W.  H.]   [H.  B,  T.] 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  1.  CrO**V|5  ^Xas«;  > 
saccus:  the  "bags"  in  which  Naaman  be**2 
up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Gehaxi  (2  K. 
v.  23),  probably  so  called,  according  to  Gesenias 
from  their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The  word  eajj 
occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "  crispingfiw  J 
and  there  denotes  the  reticules  [R.  V  *  satchel*  , 
carried  by  the  Hebrew  ladies.  2.  D*3 ;  pip*' 
ttos,  fiapffxnriov ;  sacculus,  saccellus .  a  bag  f°: 
carrying  weights  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Pror  xvi.  11; 
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Mic  ri.  11),  also  used  as  a  purse  (Prov.  i.  14;  I 

L«.  ilri.  6).    3.        ;  /editor ;  pera :  translated 

"bai?"  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most 
general  meaning,   and   is   generally  rendered 
"  revel  "  or  "  instrument."    In  Gen.  xiii.  25  it 
ii  the  "sack  "  [R.  V. "  vessel  "]  in  which  Jacob's 
♦cm  carried  the  corn  which  they  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5,  it  denotes  n 
bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  food  (A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
*  vessel";  cp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  David  had  seems  to 
hire  been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  call- 
ing, and  was  probably,  from  a  comparison  of 
Zech.  xi.  15, 16  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  instruments  "), 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  limbs  which 
vtre  unable  to  walk  or  were  lost,  and  contained 
materials  for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  bind- 
ing np  those  that  were  broken  (cp.  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
4, 16).   4.  ">ny  ;  frfcrpoi,  StVfidt ;  sacculus  : 
properly  a  "bundle"  (Gen.  xlii.  35;  1  Sam. 
m  29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers 
tor  carrying  money  during  a  long  journey  (Prov. 
til  20;  Hag.  u  6 ,  cp.  Luke  xii.  33  ;  Tob.  ix.  5). 
Id  such  "  bundles "  the  priest*  bound  up  the 
money  which  was  contributed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  under  Jchoiada  (2  K.  xii.  10, 
Heh.  r.  11 ;  nV'V  A.  V.  •*  put  up  in  bags,"  so 
K.  V  in  text ;  in  marg.  fxnttul  up,  omitting  "  in 
togs").    The    "bag7,  (yKmariitofiov ;  loculi) 
which  Jndas  carried  was  probably  a  small  box 
or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).    The  Greek  word 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for  "  chest " 
in  2  Ch.  xxir.  8,  10,  11,  and  originally  signified 
i  box  used  by  musicians  for  carrying  the  mouth- 
pieces of  their  instruments  (see  Liddell  and  Scott 
Z«.*s.v.).  [W.  A.W.]  [F.l 

BA'GO  (B.  Boko/,  A.  Bcryo*;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  ud,  viii.  40 ;  head  of  one  of  the  families  who 
went  up  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  in  the  reign  of 
*iag  Artaxerxes ;  called  Bagoi  in  1  Esd.  v.  14, 
and  Bigrai  in  Ezra  viii.  14.    (TV.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BAGO'AS  (BaytZas ;  Bugoas,  Vagao),  Judith 
tiL  11  The  name  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
eunuch  in  Persian  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  4,  9.  Cp. 
Burroann  ad  Ovid,  Am  ii.  21),  and  may  be 
r  lated  to  Bigvai  (see  Ball  in  Speaker's  C\>mm. 
nJudithxii.il).  [B.  F.  W.]  [F.] 

BA'GOI  (A.  Bayoi,  B.  Bmroi;  Zoroar),  1  Esd. 
v.  14;  called  Bago  in  1  Esd.  viii.  40  His 
liesrendants  went  back  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerub- 
bbel  after  the  Captivity.  [BlQVAI.]  [F.] 

BAHARimiTE,  THE.  [Baiilrisi.] 

BAHURIM  (D»"Wn3  and  DnH3  ;  A.  Boow- 
p*ifi  [usually] ;  B.  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  Bapaxtl;  in 
\rl  5,  Bovpcffi;  in  xix.  16,  Baovptifi;  in  xvii.  18, 
Bu^lju,  in  1  K.  ii.  8,  h.Baa$ovp*lfL,  A.  Bad- ;  Jos. 
&*X°*>phs  and  Baovpiv  ;  Baliurim),  a  village,  the 
>!i?ht  notices  remaining  of  which  connect  it 
iknost  exclusively  with  the  flight  of  David.  It 
*t»  apparently  on,  or  close  to,  the  road  leading 
from  the  Jordan  valley  up  to  Jerusalem  Shiniei 
tae  son  of  Gera  resided  here  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18 ; 
1  K.  ii.  8) ,  and  from  the  village,  when  David, 
UriB7  left  the  "  top  of  the  mount "  behind  him, 
making  his  way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of 
' XiTet  into  the  Jordan  valley  below,  Shimei  issued 
forth,  and  running  along  (Joseph.  Starp^xuv) 


J  on  the  side  or  "rib  "  of  the  hill  over  against  the 
king's  party,  Hung  his  stones,  dust,  and  foul 
abuse  (xvi.  5),  with  a  virulence  which  is  to  this 
day  exhibited  in  the  East  towards  fallen  great- 
ness however  eminent  it  may  previously  have 
been.  Here  in  the  court  of  a  house  was  the 
well  in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded 
their  pursuers  (xvii.  18).  In  his  account  of  the 
occurrence,  Joseph  us  (Ant.  vii.  9,  §  7)  distinctly 
states  that  Bahurim  lay  off  the  main  road  (waTttt 
UrpantyTts  tt}j  68oC),  which  agrees  well  with 
the  account  of  Shimei's  behaviour.  Here 
Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell 
to  his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  king  David  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  16).  Bahurim  must  have 
been  very  uear  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin, 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua, 
nor  is  any  explanation  given  of  its  being  Ben- 
jamite,  as  from  Shimei's  residing  there  we  may 
conclude  it  was.  Dr.  Barclay  conjectures  that 
the  place  lay  where  some  ruins  still  exist  close  to 
a  Wddy  Rud'eh,  which  runs  in  a  straight  course 
for  3  miles  from  Olivet  directly  towards  Jordau, 
offering  the  nearest  though  not  the  best  route 
(Barclay,  pp.  563-i).    Toblor  ii.  763) 

identifies  it  with  Om  Jimrth,  more  correctly 
Ah.  el  Mnrussux,  on  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho ;  Antoninus  (/fin.  xvi.) 
describes  it  as  being  "  not  far  from  Jerusalem," 
and  if  he  followed  the  Roman  road  from  Jericho 
it  must  have  been  near  El  'Aisdwiych. 

Azmaveth  "the  Barhumite"  001113.1;  B. 

Bapeuafidrris,  A.  Bapwutlrrjt ;  de  Beromi;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  31),  or  "the  Baharumite"  (>Dnn3n  ; 

BK*  "  o  Bttpficiy,  K*  BttpBtiy,  A.  Bapaapl ; 

Bauramiks ;  1  Ch.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard,  is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim 
that  we  hear  of  except  Shimei.        [G.]  [W.] 

BA'JITli  (IVan,  with  the  definite  article, 

the  house  ;  "  R.  V.  "  Bayith  '*  [marg.  the  tem- 
ple']), referring  not  to  a  place  of  this  name,  but 
to  the  "  temple "  of  the  false  gods  of  Moab, 
perhaps  distinct  from  the  "high  places  "  in  the 
same  sentence  (Is.  xv,  2,  aud  cp.  xvi.  12).  This 
temple  is  not  improbably  the  house  of  high 
places  mentioned  by  Mesha  (Bcth-Bamoth)  on 
the  Moabite  Stone  (Rivords  of  the  Past,  N.  S.  ii. 
203)  and  near  Dibon  (Say re,  Fresh  Light  from  the 
Ancient  Monuments,  p.  81).  LXX.  KinrtiffSt  i<p' 
iavrovs  ;  Ascendit  domus.  [G.]  [W.j 

BAKBAK'KAB  pi?3?3;  A.  BoxBaxdp, 
B.  Bcutdp;  Baebacar),  a  Lcvite,  apparently  a 
descendant  of  Asaph  (1  Ch.  ix.  15).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BAK'BUK  (iM3|?3  =  emptying  or  de- 
vastation [see  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.] :  in  Ezra,  B.  Bcuc- 
ko{>k,  A.  BclkBovk;  in  Neh.,  B.  BcucBov,  A  -ouV, 
K.  NticoiB:  Badmc).  "Children  of  Bakbuk  n 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  51  ,  Neh. 
vii.  53)."  In  1  Esd.  v  31  the  corresponding  name 
is  Acl-b.  [YV.  A.  \V.]  [F.] 

BAKBUKI'AII  (n;(73i53,  MV  =  devasta- 
tion from  J  ah,  BK*A.  omit  this  name  ;  Bcc- 
becia).  1.  A  Lcvite  in  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xi.  17  ;  Ne-  ■*  BclkBcucuLs  ;  xii.  9,  Nc  •  «°«  Box- 
J3a<av).  2.  A  Levite  j>orter,  apparently  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  preceding  (Neh.  xii.  25 ; 
«e-  »'      BojtBojctds).  [W  A.  W.]  [F.] 
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BAKING  [Bread.] 

BA'LAAM  (DI&3,   i.e.  Bil'am;  BaAad>; 

Joseph.  BdAa/uof  ;  Balaam),  "  the  soothsayer  " 
(DPpn,  Josh.  xiii.  22),  a  man  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii.  1) 
as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  belonged  to  the  Midian- 
itcs,  and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people 
possessed  the  same  kind  of  authority  that  Moses 
did  among  the  Israelites.  At  any  rate  he  is 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  fire  kings  of 
Midian,  apparently  as  a  person  of  the  same  rank 
(Num.  xxxi.  8  ;  cp.  xxxi.  lb).  He  seems  to  have 
lived  at  Pethor  [the  Pi-it-ru  of  the  Monolith 
Inscription  of  Salmanaser  II.,  U.C.  8'J0-2+ ;  cp. 
Craig  in  Hc*>raica,  iii.  p.  21 3 ;  Peiser  in  Schrader's 
Keilinsehriftlkhe  Bibliothck,  i.  p.  163],  which  is 
said  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  to  have  been  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (D?"]n3  D"1N).  He  himself  speaks 
of  being  44  brought  from  Aram  out  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  East  "  (Num.  xxiii.  7).  The  reading, 
therefore,  fnSSt  '33,  instead  of  \}SD  *J3  (Num. 
xxii.  f» ;  cp.  Speaker  s  Comm.  and  Dillmann2  in 
loco),  found  in  some  MSS..  and  adopted  by  the 
Samaritan,  Syriac.  and  Vulgate  Versions,"  need 
not  be  preferred,  as  the  Ammonites  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  extended  so  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
which  U  probably  the  river  alluded  to  in  this 
place.  The  name  Balaam  is  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation ,  according  to  Stade  (Lchrb.  d.  Heb.  dr. 

§  293),  from  and  the  ending  Am.  The 
affinity  of  the  name  with  that  of  Bela,  the  son  of 
Beor,  mentioned  Gen.  xxxvi.  32  as  the  first  king 
«f  Edom,  has  often  been  noticed  (cp.  Dehtzsch 
[1887]  and  Dillmann*  on  Gen.  /.  c).  Balaam  is 
.ailed  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15  "the  son  of  Bosor  " 
[R.  V.  44  Beor  "]  :  this  Lightfoot  (  Works,  vii.  80) 
thought  a  Chaldaism  for  Beor;  but  it  is  far  more 
probably  a  dialectic  pronunciation  of  Beor  (see 
Speaker's  Comm.  1.  c). 

Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances  which  meet  us 
in  Scripture  of  persons  dwelling  among  heathens 
but  jK>ssessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God.  He  was  endowed  w  ith  a  greater  than 
ordinary  knowledge  of  God  :  he  was  possessed  of 
high  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius  :  he  had  the  in- 
tuition of  truth,  and  could  see  into  the  life  of 
things, — in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  a  prophet. 
Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these  superior 
advantages  were  not  his  own  but  derived  from 
God,  and  were  His  gift.  And  thus,  doubtless, 
he  had  won  for  himself  among  his  contem- 
poinries  far  and  wide  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  sanctity.  It  was  believed  that  he 
whom  he  blessed  was  blessed,  and  he  whom  he 
cursed  was  cursed.  Elated,  however,  by  his 
lame  and  his  spiritual  elevation,  he  had  begun 
to  conceive  that  these  gifts  \rcre  his  own,  and 
that  they  might  be  used  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  own  ends.  He  could  make  merchandise  of 
them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and  honour  by 
means  of  them.  A  custom  existed  among  many- 
nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  enemies  to 
destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war  with 
them.  At  this  time  the  Israelites  were  march- 
ing forwards  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine: 
they  were  now  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  by  Jericho.  Balak,  the 
king  of  Moab,  having  wituessed  the  discomfiture 
of  his  neighbours,  the  Amorites,  by  this  people, 


entered  into  a  league  w  ith  the  Midianites  against 
them,  and  despatched  messengers,  to  lialaam 
with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hands. 
We  see  from  this,  therefore,  that  Balaam  vu  in 
the  habit  of  using  his  w  isdom  as  a  trade,  ami  of 
mingling  with  it  devices  of  his  own  by  which 
he  imposed  ujxm  others  and  ]x?rhap>  partially 
deceived  himself.     When  the  elders  of  M«ai> 
and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  he  seem*  to 
have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  their  request,  for  he  invited  them  to  tarry 
the  night  with  him  that  he  might  learn  how 
the  Lord  would  regard  it.    These  misgivings 
were  confirmed  by  God's  express  prohibition  of 
his  journey.    Balaam  reported  the  answer,  and 
the  messengers  of  Balak  returned.    The  king  of 
Moab,  however,  not  deterred  by  this  failure, 
sent  again  more  and  more  honourable  princes  u> 
Balaam,  with  the  promise  that  he  should  be 
promoted  to  very  great  honour  upon  complying 
I  with  his  request.    The  prophet  again  refused, 
but  notwithstanding   invited    the  embassy  to 
tarry  the    night  with   him   that  he  might 
know  what   the   Lord  would   say  unto  him 
further.     God    gave   him  the   permission  he 
desired,  subject  to  certain  conditions  (xxii.  20); 
while  he  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that  his 
actions  must  be  overruled  by  the  Divine  Will. 
Balaam,  ignoring  the  conditions,  proceeded  oo 
his  journey  with  the  messengers  of  Balak.  But 
God's  anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of 
determined  self-will,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him. 
The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  44  lie  ye  not  like  to 
horse  and  mule  which  have  no  understanding, 
whose  mouths  must  be  held  with  bit  and  bridle, 
lest  they  fall  upon  thee,"  had  they  been  familiar 
to  Balaam,  w  ould  have  conn*  home  to  him  with 
most  tremendous  force  ;  for  never  have  they  re- 
ceived a  more  forcible  illustration  than  the  com- 
parison of  Balaam's  conduct  to  his  Maker  with 
his  treatment  of  his  ass  affords  us.  The  wisdom 
with  which  the  tractable  brute  was  allcwed 
to  44  speak  with  man's  voice,"  and  «  forbid  "  the 
intractable  *4  madness  of  the  prophet,"  is  pal- 
pable and  conspicuous.    He  was  taught,  more- 
over, that  even  she  had  n  spiritual  perception 
to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a  stranger; 
and  when  his  eves  were  opened  to  behold  th# 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  44  he  bowed  down  hu  head 
and  fell  flat  on  his  face."    It  is  hardly  neceisarv 
to  suppose,  as  some  do,  among  whom  are  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Leibnitz  (see  also  the  comments 
in  the  Amer.  ed.  of  this  work),  that  the  erent 
here  referred  to  happened  only  in  a  trance  or 
vision,  though  such  an  opinion  might  stem  t» 
be  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  translators  of 

the  A.  V.  render  the  word  in  xxir.  4, 1*. 
"  falling  into  a  tranr?"  whereas  no  other  idfj 
than  that  of  siniplv  falling  down  [R.  V.]  is  con- 
veyed by  it.  St.  'Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real 
historical  event :  4*  the  dumb  ass.  speaking  with 
man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet" 
(2  Pet.  ii.  16).  We  are  not  told  hov  the* 
things  happened,  but  that  they  did  happen 
[For  other  opinions  upon  this  episode  see  Spraktr  $ 
Comm.  add.  note  on  Num.  xxii.  5;  Riehm.  //IVfl. 
s.  n. ,  Herzog,  HE?  s.  n.J 

It  pleased  God  thus  to  interfere  on  behalf 
of  His  elect  people,  and  to  bring  forth  from 
the  genius  of  a  self-willed  prophet,"  who  thought 
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tFat  his  talents  were  his  own,  four  strains  of 
;.*try  bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish 
Lati>n  an>J  the  Church  at  large,  which  are  not 
-urjiassed  throughout  the  Mosaic  records.  It 
»  evident  that   Balaam,  although  acquainted 
with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of 
nystery  round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instruc- 
tion he  gave  Balak  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a 
rani  on  the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  pre- 
;nrei  for  him  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought 
»k.  that   these  sacrifices  would  be  of  some 
arail  to  change  the  mind  of  the  Almighty,  be- 
muse he  pleads  the  merit  of  them  (  xxiii.  4  ), 
ir»l  after  experiencing  their  im potency  to  effect 
>ach  an  object,  44  he  went  no  more,"  wc  are  told, 
•to  seek  fur  enchantments"  (xxiv.  1).  His 
rtlipon,  therefore,  was  probably  >uch  as  would 
!»■  the  natural  result  of  a  general  acquaintance 
•*ith  God  not  confirmed  by  any  covenaut.  He 
Him  as  the  fountain  of  wisdom:  how  to 
vit.irship  Him  he  could  merely  guess  from  the 
rust  cms  in  vogue  at  the  time.    Sacrifices  had 
i*cc  used  by  the  patriarchs  ;  to  what  extent  they 
were  efficient  could  only  be  surmised.  There 
mi  allusion  to  Balaam  in  the  Prophet  Micah 
('  i.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a  con- 
versation is  preserved  which  occurred  between 
lure  and  the  king  of  Moab  upon  this  occasion. 
But  such  an  opinion  is  hardly  tenable,  if  we 
l-ear  in  mind  that  Balnk  is  nowhere  represented 
:u  cotuulting  Balaam  upon  the  acceptable  mode 
«!'  worshipping  God,  and  that  the  directions 
1 1 end  in  Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  character 
t"  those  which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor 
epen  the  high  places  of  Baal.    The  Prophet  is 
r^anting  **  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  "  in 
Slivering  His  people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab 
under  Balak,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  name 
the  history  of  Balaam  comes  back  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  is  led  to  make  those  noble  re- 
.•Ktions  upon  it  which  occur  in  the  following 
reives.    "  The  doctrine  of  Balaam  "  is  spoken 
cf  ia  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  NtaoAaor,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
>  t  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  r.  15,  these  two 
names  being  probably  similar  in  signification 
(s^e  Spatter's   Comm.  in  loco).     Though  the 
ttterance  of  Balaam  was  overruled  so  that  he 
rould  not  corse  the  children  of  Israel,  he  never- 
theless suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  cx|*;dient 
cf  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication.  The 
of  this  is  recorded  in  Num.  xxv.    A  battle 
afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianite*, 
in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them  and  was  slain 
by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
<iearoured  to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  8). 

iterature  (foreign)  on  this  history  is 
somewhat  extensive  (cp.  Dili  matin1  on  Num. 
"ii-  p.  140;  Herzoir,  RE*  s.  n.).  Its  historical 
credibility,  denied  by  (e.g.)  M  eyer  and  Stade, 
:s  amply  attested  by  (e.g.)  Volck  (in  Herzog) 
ml  Edertheim,  Bible  Hist.  ii.  pp.  11-32.  Cp. 
also  Bishop  Butler's  Ser  ions.  serm.  vii. ;  Ewald, 
'jorh.  det  Yolkes  Israel,  ii.  277.  The  interest  ing 
a^d  curious  Rabbinic  opinions  concerning  Balaam 
'»r*  collected  in  Hamburger's  RE.*  s.n.  [S.  L.] 

BAT  AC  (6  BoAdV,  Balac\  Rev.  ii.  14. 
[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN.  [Mebodacii-Baladajj.] 
BAT.AH   (n^3;    B.  Bot\d,  A.  B«A/9«Act ; 

M*\  Josh.  xix.  V.    [Baal,  Geojr.  No.  2,  6.] 
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*  BA'LAK  (p^3;  BoAdV ;  Balac),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their 
journeying*  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  (Tho:)  the  name  signifies 
iwmis  tacwis  (cp.  Is.  xxiv.  1);  in  MV.11 
the  meaning  emptier,  desolator,  is  adopted 
Balak,  himself  probably  of  Midianitish  origin 
(Targ.  See  Sjvakcr's  Comm.  on  Num.  xxii.  2). 
entered  into  a  league  with  Midian  and  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites ;  but  his  designs 
were  frustrated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
xxii.- xxiv.  He  is  mentioned  again  in  Josh.  xxv. 
9;  Judg.  xi.  20;  Mic.  vi.  5;  and  in  Rev.  ii.  14 
as  the  pupil  and  instrument  of  Halaam,  the  type 
of  those  who  would  lead  Christians  to  a  neglect 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xv.  22).   [Balaam.]  [S.  L.] 

BAL'AMO.    [Baal,  Ge*sjr.  No.  6.] 

BALANCE.  Two  Hebrew  words  arc  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 

L  D?3Ttto,  mAztnaim  (LXX.  (vy6r,  Vulg. 
statt-ra),  the  dual  form  of  which  points  to  the 
double  scales,  like  Lit.  bi/anx.  The  balance  in 
this  form  was  known  at  a  very  early  period.  It 
is  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its 
use  in  the  story  of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  16)  by  Abraham.  Be- 
fore coinage  was  introduced  it  was  of  necessity 
employed  in  all  transactions  in  which  the 
valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of  exchange 
((Jen.  xliii.  21  ;  Kx.  xxii.  17;  1  K.  xx.  39;  Esth. 
iii.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  (5;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  Sic).  The 
weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  and  from  this  the  word  "stone"  con- 
tinued to  denote  any  weight  whatever,  though 
its  material  was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xix. 
36;  Deut.  xxv.  13,  15;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xx.  10,  23; 
Zech.  v.  8).  These  weights  were  carried  in  a 
bag  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11)  suspended 
from  the  girdle  (Chardiu,  l  ot/,  iii.  422),  and 
were  very  early  made  the  vehicles  of  fraud. 
The  habit  of  carrying  two  sets  of  weights  is 
denounced  in  Deut.  xxv.  13  and  Prov.  xx.  10, 
and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict  honesty  in 
the  matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several  precepts 
of  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  36  ;  Deut.  xxv.  13).  But 
the  custom  lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force 
to  the  days  of  Micah  (vi.  11),  and  even  to  those 
of  Zechariah,  who  appears  (ch.  v.)  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  against  fraud  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  earliest  weight  to  which  reference  is  made 
is  the  iTO'b?,  kisitdh  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh, 
xxiv.  32  ;T  Job  xlii.  11),  which  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  is  in  two  passages  rcudered  "lambs," 
while  in  the  text  of  both  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  it  is 
"piece  of  money  (or  'silver*)."  It  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  being  in  the  shape  of  a 
lamb.  We  know  that  weights  in  the  form  of 
bulls,  lions,  and  antelopes  were  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  [MONEY.] 
By  means  of  the  balance  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  have  been  able  to  weigh  with  consider- 
able delicacy:  and  for  this  purpose  they  had 
weights  of  extreme  minuteness,  which  arc  called 
metaphorically  "the  small  dust  of  the  bal- 
ance" (Is.  xi.'  15).  The  "little  grain"  (par)) 
of  the  balance  in  Wisd.  xi.  22  is  the  small 
weight  which  causes  tho  scale  to  turn.  In 
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this  passage,  as  in  2  Mace.  ix.  8,  the  Greek 
word  irAd<rr»7£,  rendered  "balance,"  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  scale-pan  alone. 

2.  HJp,  kdneh  ((vy6y.  statrra),  rendered 
"balance'"  by  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  is 
the  word  generally  used  for  a  measuring-rod,  like 
the  Greek  kowvv,  and,  like  it  too,  denotes  the 

tongue  or  beam  of  a  balance.  D/B,  peles,  ren- 
dered by  A.  V.  "  weight,"  by  R.  V.  "  balance  " 
(Frov.  xvi.  11,  LXX.  A01H))  and  " scales"  (Is.  xl. 
12,  A.  V.  and  R.  V  ;  LXX.  araB^s),  is  said 
by  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xxvi.  7)  to  be  properly  the 
beam  of  the  balance.  In  his  Lexicon  he  says  it 
is  the  part  in  which  the  tongue  mores,  and 
which  the  weigher  holds  in  his  hand.  Gesenius 
(Thcs.  s.  v.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  instrument  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of 
which  the  balance  was  made  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyptian 
balance  as  follows  (see  the  illustration  under 
Monky)  : — "  The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately 
above  and  parallel  to  it ;  and  when  equally 
balanced,  the  ring,  which  was  large  enough  to 
allow  the  beam  to  play  freely,  showed  when  the 
scales  were  equally  poised,  and  had  the  addi- 
tional e fleet  of  preventing  the  beam  tilting  when 
the  goods  were  taken  out  of  one,  and  the  weights 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  other.  To  the  lower 
part  of  this  ring  a  small  plummet  was  fixed,  and 
this  being  touched  by  the  hand,  and  found  to 
hang  freely,  iudicated,  without  the  necessity  of 
looking  at  the  beam,  that  the  weight  was  just  " 
(Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  pp.  148,  152  (1878]). 

The  expression  in  Dan.  v.  27,  "thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting," 
has  been  supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
modern  custom  of  weighing  the  Great  Mogul  on 
his  birthday  in  the  presence  of  his  chief  grandees. 
The  ceremony  is  described  in  a  passage  from  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  in  Indui,  quoted  in  Taylor's 
Calmet,  Frag.  180:  "The  scales  in  which  he 
was  thus  weighed  were  plated  with  gold,  and 
the  beam  on  which  they  hung  by  great  chains 
was  made  likewise  of  that  most  precious  metal. 
The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them,  was  weighed 
first  against  silver  coin,  which  immediately 
after  was  distributed  among  the  poor ;  then  was 
he  weighed  against  gold  ;  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  observed  (being 
there  present  with  my  lord  ambassador)  that  he 
was  weighed  against  three  several  tilings,  laid 
in  silken  bags,  on  the  contrary  scale.  .  By 
his  weight  (of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep 
an  exact  account)  they  presume  to  guess  of  the 
present  state  of  his  body  •  of  which  they  speak 
flatteringly,  however  they  think  it  to  be."  It 
appears,  however,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
other  metaphorical  expressions  in  the  same 
passage  of  Dauiel,  that  the  weighing  in  balances 
is  simply  a  figure,  and  may  or  may  not  have 
reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that  above  de- 
scribed. See  other  examples  of  the  same  figure 
of  speech  among  Orientals  in  Roberts'  Oriental 
Jtlustrations,  p.  502.  [\V.  A.  W.] 

BALA'S  AMUS  (T.*   BcuL\<rapos,  B    om  .  ; 
Balsamns),  in  1  Esd.  ix.  43     The  correspond]! 
name  in  the  list  in  Neh  viii.  4  is  Maaskxau.  [F 


BALM 

BALDNESS  (flrnj5 ;  <pa\iKpu<ris,  +aki- 
Kpaepa;  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  <paXiyrtt^a\  Ther* 
are  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz.  artificial  and 
natural.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  un- 
common, since  it  exposed  people  to  public 
rision,  and  is  perpetually  alluded  to  as  a  mark  of 
squalor  and  misery  (2  K.  ii.  23;  cp.  Is.  iii.  24,  R.  Y. 
"instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness;  ..brand- 
ing instead  of  beautv."  Is.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlvu.  !i; 
Kzek.  vii.  18,  &c).  For  this  reason  it  teems  to 
have  been  included  under  the  A«xV  &nd  ^mpa 
(Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.)  which  were  disqualification 
for  priesthood.  A  man  bald  on  the  back  of  th< 
head  is  called  rPj5,  tpaKaxpis,  LXX.  Let.  xiu. 
40;  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word  used  t> 
describe  him  is  1*133.  ivatpaXeurrtas,  LXX  Lev. 
xiii.  41  (recalvasta-     See  Gesen.  s.  rr.).    In  L?v. 

xiii.  29  sq.,  very  careful  directions  are  eiven  v> 
distinguish  Bohak,  "a  plague  upon  the  heu 
and  beard  "  (which  probably  is  the  Meatier- 
of  Pliny,  and  a  sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere 
natural  baldness  which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean, 
r.  40  (.lahn,  An*h.  Blbl.  §  189).  But  this  sho*< 
that  even  natural  baldness  subjected  men  to  nr. 
unpleasant  suspicion.  It  was  a  defeat  witf 
which  the  Israelites  were  by  no  means  familiir. 
since  Aiyxncrlovi  iv  ris  iXaxt<rrovs  tboero 
Kpovs  irdvTvv  avdp&irvv,  says  Herodotus  (iii.  12); 
an  immunity  which  he  attributes  to  their  c-,r> 
stant  shaving.  They  adopted  this  practice 
purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  generally  wore 
wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found  in  :bf 
ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grew  s 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36),  and  shavd 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions  :  hear?  it 
Gen.  xli.  44  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence. 
The  same  custom  obtains  in  Chin  i,  and  aawn: 
the  modern  Egyptians,  who  shave  otf  all  tl' 
hair  except  the  shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  fonrbeal 
and  crown  of  the  head  (Wilkinson.  Anc.  £ Hp>'- 
ii.  328  [1878] ,  Lane,  Mod.  Fgupt.  i.  oh.  1). 

Baldness  was  despised  both  among  Crook*  in  i 
Romans.  In  //.  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defect 
of  Thersites;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probith 
bald  himself.  Pax  7G7.  Eq.  550)  takes  pridt  ir 
not  joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (ait 
faKunpfv  robs  tpaKaxpovt,  A'ufi.  540).  Cae«*r 
was  said  "  calvitii  deformitatcm  iniqutsMm 
ferre,"  and  he  generally  endeavoured  to  conres1 
it  (Suet.  Cacs.  45;  cp.  /Mm.  18). 

Artificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a 
Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18;  Num.  vi.  9), 
and  was  a  sign  of  mourning  ("quasi  calritt 
luctus  levaretur,"  Cic.  Tusc.  l>i*p.  iii.  ': 
is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  as  in  Mic.  i.  H. 
Amos  viii.  10,  Jer  xl vii.  5,  &e.  ;  and  in  IV-t 

xiv.  1,  the  reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  t.r 
Israelites  is  their  being  "a  holy  and  pecnl 
people  "  (<  p.  Lev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.'ix.  26,  mar:  ) 
The  practices  alluded  to  in  the  latter  passa:*- 
were  adopted    by  heathen  nations  (<?.  C  tb- 
Arabs,  &c.)  in  honour  of  various  gods.  Hern 
the   expression   rpoxoKovpdSts.     The  A  bant* 
(ortQts   KOfiowvTft',,   and   other    half- civile 
tribes,  shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid  tb- 
danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  Se: 
also  Herod,  i.  82,  ii.  30.  [F.  W  F  ] 

BALM  (n>y  udri;  n*$,  M™1 

•   

•  nny,  in  Arab,  "to  flow,  •*  wood 
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rvjwn;  R.  V.  margin,  "mastick")  occurs  in 
<;*n.  xxxvii.  25,  as  one  of  the  substances  which 
the  Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from  Gilead  to 
uke  into  Egypt ;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one  of  the 
presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  ;  in  Jer. 
riii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8,  where  it  appears  that 
the  balm  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value ;  in 
L«k.  xxvii.  17  (A.  V  margin,  44  rosin  "),  as  an 
article  of  commerce  imported  by  Judah  into 
Tue. 

Th?  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  have  rendered  by  the  word 
"spices"  the  Hebrew  D^,  bdsam,  from  which 
cor  English  balsam  or  balm  is  derived,  identical 

Kith  the  Arabic  (bashaw),  or  ^V-J^ 

<' oijwn),  a  tropical  gum  or  resin,  which  can 
Lever  have  been  indigenous  in  Gilead. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
the  tz  '-ri  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which, 
hoirfver,  can  be  considered  conclusive.  The 
Symc  Version  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samari- 
tan in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  suppose  <xr<x,  "  wax,"  to 
be  meant ;  others,  as  the  Arabic  Version  in  the 
passages  cited  in  Genesis,  conjecture  t her in  -a,  a 
medicinal  compound  of  great  supposed  virtue  in 
serpent  bites.  Of  the  same  opinion  is  Castellus 
(Lex.  Jlept.  s  v.  n**).  Lnther  and  the  Swedish 
Version  have  "  salve,"  "  ointment,"  in  the  pas- 
?agw  in  Jeremiah ;  but  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17, 
they  rend  "ma*tick,"  where,  as  also  in  Jer. 
Tit:!  22,  Coverdale's  Bible  (A.n.  1535)  reads 
"tirade."  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius,  Tre- 
meliias,  Diodati,  &c,  have  "balm"  or  "balsam," 
a,  the  A.  V. 

Commentators,  often  without  any  knowledge 
•ither  of  botany  or  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  plants  have  made  many  suggestions 
as  to  the  identification  of  tsnri.  But  three 
claimants  only  seem  to  demand  consideration. 
(1.)  PiiturAia  Isnti&i-us,  or  Mastick,  advocated 
by  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  180).  (2.)  Balanites 
•■tfiyptiaai,  the  Zukkum  tree,  suggested  by 
R*jMamuller  (Bibl.  Pot.  p.  169)  and  Robinson 
(BAl.  Res.  ii.  291).  (.'$.)  Balsam>dendron  gilead- 
txH,  known  as  the  true  Balsam  of  Gilead  tree, 
a  near  allv  of  Bahamodendron  myrrha,  the 
myrrh  tree,  and  of  B.  opobalsamum,  referred 
to  by  Strabo  ( xvi.  778,  8vo  ed.%  Diodorus 
Siculusfii.  132),  and  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §  7), 
u  juggested  also  by  Rosenmuller  (Schol.  in  Qtn. 
nrrii.  25).  All  three  yield  products  much 
valued  in  the  East ;  gum  mastick  is  obtained 
from  the  Lentisk  bush :  a  valuable  healing 
cnguent  n  expressed  from  the  berry  of  the 
Zuikum;  and  a  highly-prized  resinous  exu- 
dation from  the  Bnlsamodendron.  It 


difficult  to  limit  the  name  of  tzuri  to  any  one  of 
these,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  pro- 
bably the  term  was  used  for  any  resin,  gum,  or 
unguent  which  had  a  medicinal  value. 

The  Pxstachia  lentiscus,  or  Mastick,  has  been 
advocated  by  Celsius,  partly  because  its  Arabic 

aaaie,  deri,   resembles    the  Hebrew 

word.  The  Arabic  writers  attribute  great  me- 
dicinal virtues  to  its  resin  (Dioscor.  i.  51,  52, 
HI,  91;  Plm.  xxiv.  7;  Avicenna,  Arab.  edit, 
pp.  204  and  207,  with  many  others  given  by 
Celsius).  It  is  an  extremely  common  shrub  in 
all  the  hill-country  and  plains  of  Palestine, 
«c*pt  the  Jordan  valley,  and  is  especially 


abundant  in  the  woods  of  Gilead.  It  is  found  also 
in  all  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  the  Greek 
islands.  It  belongs  to  the  Terebinth  family, 
rarely  reaches  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  has 
winged  smooth  leaves  of  a  pale  colour,  and  in- 
conspicuous flowers.  It  yields  a  balsamic  >*ap, 
which  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
.stems  from  which  the  sap  flows,  the  gum 
mastic  of  commerce.  It  burns  green,  with  a 
delicious  fragrance,  and  is  known  by  the  Al- 
gerian soldiers  as  44  brute-capote." 

The  Balanites  aeyyptiaca,  the  Zukkum  of  th© 
Arabs,  the  product  of  which  is  now  sold  as 
Balm  of  Gilead,  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  but  also  indigenous  in  the  whole  of  the 
Jordan  valley  and  round  the  Dead  Sea,  though 
never  beyond  the  depression  of  that  tropical 
islet.  It  is  a  truly  desert-loving  plant,  and 
found  in  hot  plains  as  far  as  India.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  Simarubaceae,  and  is  a  npiuy, 
naked-looking  small  tree,  with  leaves  growing 
in  pairs,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the 
box-tree,  very  pale  green,  and  with  tufts  of 
minute  white  blossoms.  The  ripe  fruit  is  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  filbert  or  olive,  of 
a  greyish  green  colour,  turning  yellow  when  it 
has  fallen.  The  Arabs  pound  and  boil  the  fruit, 
skimming  off  the  oil,  which  is  sold  in  large 
quantities  to  pilgrims  and  others,  and  is  used 
both  internally  and  for  external  application  as 
a  remedy.  I  have  found  it  excellent  for  al- 
laying the  irritation  of  scratches  and  wounds, 
and  for  relieving  any  tendency  to  inflammation ; 
but  it  has  no  perfume.  See  Maundrell,  Journey, 
p.  86. 

BalsamodenJron  gilcadense  is  so  named  some- 
what unfortunately,  as  it  is  not  found  at  present 
anywhere  in  Palestine,  and  could  never  have 
thriven  in  Gilead. 

Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §  7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  among  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of 
Sheba  first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judaea, 
having  made  Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If 
this  be  so — but  perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tra- 
dition— the  tzori  cannot  be  restricted  to  repre- 
sent the  produce  of  this  tree,  as  the  word  occurs 
in  Genesis,  and  the  plant  was  known  to  the 
patriarchs  as  growing  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
Gilead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the 
true  balsam  tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the 
exudation  from  the  plant  44  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  pllucid.  It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell, 
which  is  resinous,  balsamic,  and  very  agreeable. 
It  is  very  tenacious  or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the 
finger$,  aQ<l  m*y  be  drawn  into  long  threads. 
I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish  surgeon's,  who  had 
it  immediately  from  Mecca,  described  it,  and 
was  informed  of  its  virtues;  which  are,  first, 
that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they  know,  if 
taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak 
stomach  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent 
and  capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a 
few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it 
cures  it  in  a  very  short  time  "  (Travels,  y.  293). 

The  Balsawtdcndrvn  gileadi-nse  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Balsamodendron  myrrha.  Both 
belong  to  the  order  Amyridaceae,  of  which 
about  fifty  species  are  known  in  tropical  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  It  certainly  was  not 
indigenous  in  Palestine,  and  never  could  have 
grown  in  any  part  of  the  country,  except  in 
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the  seething  tropical  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  j 
The  tradition  alluded  to  above  as  given  by 
Josephus,  of  its  introduction  by  Solomon,  is 
probably  correct;  at  all  events  it  was  cultivated 
there  in  the  later  Jewish  period,  and  was 
considered  peculiar  to  the  plains  of  Jericho. 
Hence  Cleopatra  obtained  plants  for  her  gardens 
at  Heliopolis,  over  which  an  Imperial  guard 
was  placed.  So  famous  and  precious  a  product 
was  it  considered,  that  it  was  twice  carried  in 
a  triumphal  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Rome — once  by  Pompey,  after  the  first  conquest 
of  Judaea,  n.C.  6">,  and  again  by  Vespasian, 
when  Titus  exhibited  the  Balsam  tree  of  Jericho 
along  with  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem after  its  final  destruction.  From  that 
time  we  can  find  no  trace  of  the  precious  tree, 
though  the  conquerors  placed  a  guard  over  the 
plantations  for  a  time.  Probably  they  perished 
through  subsequeat  neglect;  for,  though  the 
Crusaders  carefully  cultivated  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  date-palm  in  these  plains,  and  the 
Knights  Templars  derived  a  large  revenue  from 
them,  we  find  no  mention  of  the  balsam.  We 
carefully  searched  all  the  plain  of  Shittim,  and 
the  recesses  of  Engedi,  Callirrhoe,  and  other 
nooks  about  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  hope  that 
some  survivors  might  still  linger,  but  in  vain. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
mdefatigable  researches  of  Sir  G.  Birdwood  have 
brought  to  light  the  tree  and  its  true  habitat. 
It  is  a  native  of  Yemen,  is  still  cultivated  about 
Mecca,  and  grows  abundantly  in  the  mountains 
of  Yemen.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  Forsk&l.  It  is  described  as  a  tall,  stifl'- 
branched  tree,  evergreen,  with  scanty  foliage  of 
small  oblong  leaves,  like  those  of  the  myrtle, 
and  small  white  blossoms  resembling  the  tufts 
of  the  acacia,  with  a  reddish-black  pulpy  nut, 
containing  a  fragrant  yellow  seed.  The  balsam 
is  obtained  from  the  bark  by  incision,  from  the 
green  nut,  and  also  (of  inferior  quality)  by 
bruising  and  boiling  the  young  shoots. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  are  disposed  to 
arrive  is,  that  while  in  Genesis  [see  Delitzsch 
(1887)  and  Dillmann*  on  Gen.  xxxvii.  25]  the 
gum  mastick  or  the  Zukkum  unguent  is  spoken 
of,  the  precious  balm  of  Gilead  of  later  times  was 
undoubtedly  the  product  of  J>als<tm>xlen<iron 
gileadensc.  [Spices;  Mastick.]  Compare 
Winer,  BiWisch.  Rcalwurt.  s.  v.,  for  numerous 
references  from  ancient  and  modern  writers  on 
the  subject  of  the  balm  or  balsam  tree  ;  Hooker's  . 
Kcw  Garden  Misc.  i.  257 ;  Kiehm,  //  WH.  s.  u. 
"  Mastik  "  }  Low,  Aram.  Pfizn.  p.  58.  [H.  B.  T.] 

BALNU'US  (B.  BoAkovj,  A.  BoAfovos;  Bon- 
nus),  1  Ead.  ix.  31.  [BlNNUl.]  One  of  those 
who  had  taken  "strange  wives,"  and  put  them 
away.  [W.  A.  W\] 

BALTHA'SAB,  Bar.  i.  11,   12.  [Bel- 

8H  AZZA1L] 

BA*MAH  (H03,  a  high  place).  Though 
frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the 
elevated  spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idola- 
trous rites  were  conducted  [HlGH-rLACt],  this 
word  appear*  in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  tine 
passage  (Ezck  xx.  29),  where  the  "word  is 
played  upon,  and  a  punning  etvmologv  appears 
to  be  suggested  ,  "  What  is  [R:  V.  "meaneth"] 


the  high-place  (flDSfl)  whereunto  ye  h\>? 
(D'KSH)?  and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Banuh 
(.103) "unto  this  day*'  (LXX.  W  iariy  i/fcui 

.  .  .  teal  iwtKa.Ktffai'  rb  Cvofia  avrov  'A&swa.  . 
Kwald  (I'ropfuten,  p.  2HG)  pronounces  thw  v  -T*- 
to  be  an  extract  from  an  older  prophet  tha:: 
Ezekiel:  Coruill  (Ezechicl  in  loco)  agrees  with 
him  ;  but  he  stipulate*,  on  very  questionable 
grounds,  that,  if  the  verso  be  Ezekeliaa. 
D*K3n  must  be  taken  from  a  root  K3H  1:1 
order  to  give  point  to  the  paronomasia.  T> 
Orelli  (Strack  u.  Zockler's  K<jf.  A'tam.  in 
loco)  the  H  of  D*K2n  »  the  article 
troduced    to   preserve   the   alliteration  wita 

noaa  [go  [f.j 

BA'MOTH  (JTI03;  Bo^fl;  Bamoth).  A 
halting-place  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Amorite 
country  on  their  march  to  Canaan  (Nam.  x.u. 
19).  It  was  between  Nahaliel  and  Pisgah,  north, 
of  the  Anion,  Eusebius  (05.*  p.  246,  33)  calls  r. 
44  Bamoth,  a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  JorJ.tr: 
on  the  Anion,  which  the  children  of  Ur  iel  too*." 
Jerome  (OS*  p.  I'M,  22)  adds  that  it  was  iu  tii- 
territory  of  the  Keubenites.  The  accuracy  ■  Y 
the  description  44  on  the  Arnon "  is,  however, 
questioned  (Dillmann  *  in  loco).  Knobel  identi- 
fied it  with  44  the  high  places  of  Baal"  (Xui.i. 

xxii.  41),  or  Bamoth  Baal,  and  placed  it  on  t»v 
modern  Jebel  Attarus,  the  site  being  mark-; 
by  stone  heaps  which  were  observed  both  ly 
Seetzen  (ii.  342)  and  Burckhardt  (5yr,i, 
370).  [W.]    [F  j 

BA'MOTH-BAAL  (Sy2-niD3,  hi.jh  pb:>> 
of  Baal;  B.  Baiftity  Badk,  A.  Ba^uvd  BaiA; 
Bamothbaal),  a  hill-sanctuary  of  Baal  in  the  coun- 
try of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is  probaMv 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in  Num.  xxi. 
under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  and  apr.i 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  h- 
xv.  2.  In  this  last  passage  Bamoth  is  tr*ruia:r 
in  the  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  '4  the  high  places,"  is  V- 
is  also  in  Num.  xxii.  41,  where  the  same  locality 
is  doubtless  referred  to.»  It  is  possibly  tbe  Betn 
Bamoth  rebuilt  by  king  Mesha  (AY^rrry  -t 
Jerusalem,  p.  507) ;  and  is  identified  by  Con  k  r 
(Ileth  and  Moaby  p.  141)  with  the  ridge  south  >  \ 
t  he  stream  of  \YuJ<j  Jedeid,  now  called  W-3/u.*- 
blych.  Near  to  Bamoth  was  another  plao.*  tar- 
ing the  name  of  the  same  divinity,— Baal-mfon, 
or  Beth-baal-meon.  [G.]  [W.j 

BAN  (B.  Batvdv,  A.  Be£y;  Thu!<*f),  the  nanv? 
(1  Esd.  v.  37,  a  very  corrupt  passage ;  ^ 
Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco)  of  the  head  of  a  tajK.il> 
which  could  not  show  their  descent  from  Ur~*-l 
Its  place  is  taken  by  the  name  Tom  ah  iu  tSe 
parallel  lisU  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

[W.  A.  W'.l   T  : 

BANAI'AS  (Bavatat ;  Baneas\  1  Esd.  ix. 
[Benaiah.]    One  of  those  who  put  awsy  hit 
"strange"  wife. 

BA'NI  0}3),  the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A 
Gadite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  San 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  the  A.  V.  baa.  In  Sen 

xxiii.  3,  rendered  by  "high  place"*  totally  diffrrt-n 
word  OpCO.  which  is  devoid  of  the  special  mr«nJn^  i 

"  Bamoth."  The  R.  V.  reads  here  "  a  bare 
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riiii.  ?>>'> ;  B.  vibs  TaXaa&Stl,  A.  vlhs  TaSl;  Bonni 
■k  <,id, ).  2.  A  Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and 
f  M.itber  to  Ethan  (1  Oh.  vi.  46  ,  B.  havti,  A. 
Wt,  AW).  3.  A  man  ot"  Judah  of  the  line 
d  Pharez  (1  Ch.  ix.  4;  LXX.  om. ;  Bourn). 
4.  "Children  of  Bani  "  returned  fmm  Captivity 
uith  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  li.  10,  B.  Bayou,  A.-id; 
1>  ik,:  Neh.  x.  14;  BX.  Baytds  (?).  A.  Bav/ ; 
/U»i'(r.  i:>):  Ezra  x.  '-'9  [X.  Boy«(,  B.  Bcwouef, 
A  -*iu:  Iionni],  v.  3*  [A.  Ba*«i,  B.  'Kvti ; 
Him}:  1  Esd.  v.  12;  BA.  Bw<i ,  Bunion).  See 
^n>«-nd,  i'i<-  Listen  d.  BB.  Esrn  u.  Mchcmia, 
f.  U;  BlXXUI,  Maxi,  and  Maaxi.  5.  Au 
Lrwlite  of  the  sons  of  Bani "  (Ezra  x.  38  ; 
B»ow  [2  Esd.],  Ztoni).  [Bass  us.]  8.  A 
L-vite  (Neh.  iii.  17;  B.  Bavtl,  H.  Bawtl ; 
£Vh/,.).  7.  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7  [B.  Bavaid, 
HA.  -*V,  Bani~\y  ix.  4,  Bani,  LXX.  transl. 
*t  v«oi  Ka2>u'qA:  x.  13;  A-  Bwovcua/,  B.  Bc- 
ym«i'r;  ifi/ii>  [ASUS.]  8.  Another  Levite 
(Neh.  ix.  4;  Btni;  N«*A.  transl.  w*ol  Xo- 
nn).  9.  Another  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(Neh.  xi.  22;  B.  Ban*,  K«  *  Bovel,  A.  Bavf ; 
&i*i).  [W.A.W.]  [F.] 

BA'NID  (B.  BaWaj,  A.  Bon';  //anw),  1  Esd. 
uii.  3t\.  One  of  those  who  went  up  with  Ezra 
to  Jerusalem.  This  represents  a  name  which 
r.is  apparently  escaped  from  the  present  Hebrew 
t  it  f  see  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco,  and  cp.  Ezra 
viiL  10).  [\V.  A.  \V.]  [F.] 

BANNAI'A  (B.  la&avvaiovt,  A.  Bavvatovf ; 

B-tunxs),  1  Esd.  ix.  33.  One  of  those  who  had 
isk'u  a  "stnnge"  wife.  The  corresponding 
nure  in  Ezra  x.  33  is  Zaiiad.         [W.  A.  W.] 

BAXNEB.  [Ensiqs.] 

BANJUL'S  (BarroSi;  Bwis),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Bani,  or  BlSSUX  ]  One  of  those  who  put  away 
iu* -  strange"  wife.  [W.  A.  \\\] 

BANQUETS.  These,  among  the  Hebrews, 
^vere  nut  only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but 
*>re  a  part  of  the  observance  of  religious 
Jt-ttnty  ;  cp.  Judg.  vi.  13,  "Wine  which 
cheereth  God  and  man."  The  oldest  record  of 
*•*  f-reat  feast  "  is  that  made  by  Abraham  when 
Laac  was  weaned,  the  words  meaning  "a  great 

linking"  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  ^JHWD);  and 
rsMrly  parallel  in  time  (as  somo  think)  stand 
trie  festivities  of  Job's  children.  ]terhaps  recur- 
ring at  stated  intervals,  in  which  "drinking 
win*"  is  also  prominent,  and  hence  Job's  dread  on 
ttmr  aaronnt  of  excess  leading  to  impiety  Yet 
'irnokenneas,  until  the  later  days  of  the  mon- 
*n:by.  when  the  Prophets  commonly  rebuke  it, 
i-  not  in  the  O.  T.  a  popular  vice,  and  examples 
"t  rinous  excels,  excepting  such  unique  cases  as 
•Hf-se  of  Noah  and  Lot,  scarcely  occur.  Nabal, 
i-iah.  and  Benhailad  (the  latter  an  extern 
t.rt»Qr<?)  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  (  lob  i.  4, 
■"'.!•>.  If;   1  Sam.  xxv.  30;   1  K.  xri.  9,  xx. 

Such  expression  as  "  his  heart  was  merry," 
?»i<l  of  Boaz  at  his  harvest  festival,  need  imply 
«  such  excess  (Ruth  iii.  7),  and  so  of  Amnion 
<-'  Sam.  uii.  28).  Under  the  Mosaic  Law,  at  the 
tbree  solemn  Festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 
T*ared  before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its 
ittne«tic  feast,  as  appears  from  the  place  anil 
ta«  share  in  it  to  which  4,the  widow,  the  father- 

aad  the  stranger "  were  legally  eutitled 


(Dent.  xvi.  11).  Probably,  when  the  distance 
allowed,  and  no  inconvenience  hindered,  both 
males  and  females  went  up  («•.</.  to  Shiloh,  1 
Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the  festival.  These 
domestic  festivities  were  doubtless  to  a  great 
extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as  regards 
the  social  observance  by  the  male  sex  (Neh.  viii. 
17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  an  I  extraordinary, 
as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15  ;  Judg. 
xvi.  23)  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's  sons 
made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The  two, 
thus  united,  marked  strongly  both  domestic  and 
civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some  sacri- 
ficial recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood 
solemnly  forth  as  before  God,  always  attended 
tiie  slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food.'  The  first- 
lings of  cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  at 
the  sanctuarv  if  not  too  far  from  the  residence 
(1  Sam.  ix.  13  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  19 ;  Ex.  xxii.  29.  30  ; 
Lev  xix.  5,  V>;  I>eut.  xii.  17,20,21,  xv.  19-22). 
From  the  sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the 
ityairfi ;  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  which  it  for 
a  while  coalesced,  was  derived  from  the  Pasj-over. 
Besides  religious  celebrations,  such  events  as  tho 
weaning  the  sou  and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  sepa- 
ration or  reunion  of  friends,  and  sheep-shearing 
were  customarily  attended  by  a  banquet  or  revel 
(Geu.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22,  xxxi.  27,  54,  1  Sam. 
xxv.  2,  30 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  At  a  funeral,  also, 
refreshment  was  taken  in  common  by  the 
mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to  become  a 
scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abstemious- 
ness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been  the 
rule.  The  case  of  Archelaus,  on  the  occasiou  of 
the  first  Herod's  death,  is  not  conclusive,  but  his 
inclination  towards  alien  usages  was  doubtless 
shared  by  the  Herodinnizing  Jews  (Jer.  xvi. 
5-7;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Eccles.  vii.  2; 
Joseph,  de  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banquets  are 
only  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  ami 
Herod  (Gen.  vl.  2U  ;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  We  kuoiv, 
however,  from  Herod,  i.  133,  that  these  were 
customary  among  the  Persians.  The  entertain- 
ment to  which  Esther  invited  the  king  and 
Hainan  is  called  a  "  banquet  of  wine  "  (Esth.  v. 
0;  vii.  2),  and  wine  is  the  prominent  feature 
in  the  banquet  of  Belshazzar.  The  presenco 
of  the  women  on  this  Inst  occasion,  although 
one  of  a  public  character,  is  in  accordance 
wit^  Babylonian  manners  (Man.  v.  1-4,  S/x-akcr's 
Comm.  notes  in  loco;  cp.  Herod,  i.  191;  Xen. 
C.rop.  v.  2,  28;  Bawliuson,  A.  3f.  iii.  21). 
"  The  banquet-house  "  was  probably  some  hall 
of  the  palace.  No  details  of  it  are  given,  save 
that  the  wall  was  faced  with  "plaister" 
or  stucco,  a  mode  of  surface-finish  which  the 
existing  ruins  arc  said  to  show  (Layard,  Am. 
ami  Bab.  p.  295).  Tho  state  banquets  in  Esth. 
i.  3  sq..  as  distiuct  from  the  private  banquet 
of  chs.  v.  and  vii.  referred  to  above,  give  us  a 
standard  of  Persian  manners  ,  the  queen  holding 
separately  her  women's  feast,  a  fact  which 
enhances  the  arbitrary  and  unusual  character  of 
the  king's  requirement  of  her  presence  (i.  9, 
10,  11).  Of  the  apparently  more  popular  enter- 
tainment in  the  palace  garden  under  awnings, 
&c,  we  have  a  rather  elaborate  account ;  the 
chief  features  being  divers  coloured  hangings, 
variegated  pavements,  marble  columns,  and 
gold  and  silver  couches  and  vessels.  These, 
however,  although  biblical,  are  not  Judaean 
customs.    The  Jewish  standard  of  luxury  is 
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found  in  Is.  v.  11,  12 ;  Amos  vi.  4-6.  All  these 
refer  to  drinking  parties.  In  Ksth.  i.  7,  8  wine 
and  wine  vessels  nlone  arc  prominent,  and  no 


BANQUETS 

mention  of  viands  occurs,  the  abundance  and 
"  royal "  quality  of  the  wine  being  tipro»lT 
noticed.    We  find  also  here  a  cu.stom  of  com- 


Amjruui  dnukinf  nni.    itrvtn  KbunvlaJ.) 


pulsory  drinking  superseded  for  the  occasion, 
and  therefore  generally  the  rule.  The  oilicers 
of  the  royal  household  have  also  charge  of  the 


guests,  each  perhaps  acting  as  symposiarch  it 
his  table.  For  the  parallel  customs  in  classical 
antiquity,  see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq-,%.  r. 


An  tgyj-uui  f  arty  of  *w»t»,  nitr.UinrJ  with  imnir  and  the  daare.    (Plots  Thttw*.  now  in  lb* 


Symposium  ;  and  for  the  addiction  of  the  later 
Persians  to  wine,  Hcrodot.  i.  1U3,  Xen.  Cyrop. 
riii.  8,  §  12.     A  leading  topic  of  prophetic 


rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals  to  an  occa*i-  a 
of  drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fasaion 
iu  favour  of  drinking  parties.    Such  was  the 
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invitation  typically  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
iletiubites  (Jer.  xxxv.  5).  The  usual  time  of 
the  banquet  was  the  evening,  and  to  begin 
i-arly  was  a  mark  of  excess  (Is.  v.  11  ;  Eccles.  x. 
If!).'  The  slaughtering  of  the  cattle,  which  was 
the  preliminary  of  a  banquet,  occupied  the 
mlier  part  of  the  same  dav  (Prov.  ix.  2 ;  Is. 
u..  13  ;  Matt.  xiii.  V;  cp".  Jas.  v.  .*»).  The 
rutKt  etscntial  materials  of  the  banqueting-room, 
not  Vj  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last  was 
Hen  drugged  with  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant. 
tul  '.').  were  perfumed  ointments,  garlands  or 
!•<*«  jlowers,  white  or  brilliant  robes ;  after 
the*,  eihibitions  of  music,  lingers  and  dancers, 
nddles,  jesting  and  merriment  (Is.  xxviii.  1  ; 
Wisd.  ii.  6  sq.;  2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Is.  v.  12; 
Judg.  xir.  12  ;  Neh.  viii.  10  ;  Ecele*.  ix.  8,  x.  19  ; 
Mstt.  xiii.  1 1 ;  Amos  vi.  5,  G ;  Luke  xv.  25). 
Seven  days  was  a  not  uncommon  duration  of  a 
ifrttTaJ,  especially  for  a  wedding,  but  some- 
times fourteen  (Tob.  viii.  19  ,  Gen.  xxix.  27  ; 
Jud?.  xiv.  12) ;  but  if  the  bride  were  a  widow, 
three  days  formed  the  limit  (Buxtorf,  de 
Hebr.).     The    reminder  sent  to  the 


guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably,  only  usual 
in  princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale,  involving 
protracted  preparation.  "  Whether  the  slaves 
who  bade  the  guests  had  the  otlice  (as  the 
rocutorcs  or  inritatores  among  the  Romans)  of 
pointing  out  the  places  at  table  and  naming 
the  strange  dishes,  must  remain  undecided  '* 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Onstmahl).  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the  O.  T.  period  used  a 
common  table  for  all  the  guests.  In  Joseph's 
Egyptian  entertainment  a  ceremonial  separation 
prevailed,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
a  separate  table  for  each,  as  is  distinctly 
asserted  in  Tosephoth  Tr.  lierach.  c.  vi.  to  have 
been  usual  (Buxtorf,  /.  c).  The  latter  custom 
certainly  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Germans  (Hon.  Vd.  xxii.  74;  Tac.  Germ. 
22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyptians  (Wil- 
kinson, A.  E.  ii.  p.  44,  ed.  1878).  But  a  common 
table  is  the  usage  suggested  by  1  Sam.  xx. 


25-29;  and  the  comnu 


hrase  "to  sit  at 


table  with,"  or  "  eat  at  any  one's  table,"  shows 
the  originality  of  that  usage.  The.  posture  at 
table  in  early  times  was  sitting  (3$\  220,  to 


An  Kgrjitiao  dinner-party.    (Tomb  near  lb*  Pyramid*.) 


ot  rowi,  l  Sam.  xvi.  11;  xx.  5,  18),  and  the 
gnests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen. 
iliii.  33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv  2, 
§  4):  thus  "  Abner  sat  by  Saul's  side  "  in  1  Sam. 
ix.  25.  The  words  which  imply  the  recumbent 
po*ture  (kraitkireiv,  brawiirrtii',  01  kvaKt'idBai) 
tekKig  to  the  N.  T.  The  separation  of  the 
women's  banquet  was  not  a  Jewish  custom 
(uth.  i.  9).  Portions  or  messes  were  sent 
::cn:  the  entertainer  te  each  guest  at  table, 
icd  a  double  or  even  five-fold  share  when 
peculiar  distinction  was  intended,  or  a  special 
p»rt  was  reserved  (Gen.  xliii.    34;    1  Sam. 

23,  24).  Portions  were  similarly  sent  to 
^x>rer  friends  direct  from  the  bnnquet-table 
i.Vh.  viii.  10*  Esth.  ix.  19,  22).  The  ki.ss  on 
weiring  a  guest  was  a  point  of  friendly 
tourtoy  (Luke  vii.  45).  Perfumes  and  scented 
<nU  were  ottered  for  the  head,  beard,  and  gar- 
ments. It  was  strictly  en  joined  by  the  Rabbis  to 
**sh  both  before  and  after  eating,  which  they 
«H«d  the  D'31trN"l  CO  and  D'jnnK  D<tD; 
tut  washing  the  feet  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  case  of  a  guest  who  was  also  a  traveller. 


Allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the 
widely  differing  periods  to  which  these  notices 
of  social  customs  belong. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by 
rabbinical  regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water, 
and  four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pro- 
nounced over  it.  At  the  Passover,  four  such 
cups  were  mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  by 
the  master  of  the  Feast  (ipxiTp/irAii'oy)  It  is 
probable  that  the  character  of  this  official 
varied  with  that  of  the  entertainment;  if  it 
were  of  a  religious  character,  his  office  would 
be  quasi-priestly  ;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the 
mere  ovuxtxrtdpxvt  or  arbiter  bibendi.  See  fur- 
ther details  in  Riehm,  I/WB.,  and  Herzog,  ML'* 
s.  n.  Uastmahl.  [H.  H.] 

BAN'UAS  (BdVfor;  Bonus),  a  name  occur- 
ring in  the  lists  of  the  Levites  who  returned 
from  Captivity  (1  Esd.  v.  20).  Banuas  and 
Sudias  answer  to  Hodaviah,  or  are  a  corruption 
of  Bene-Hodaviah  (Speaker's  Cumin,  in  loco)  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  (ii.  40)  and  Nehemiah 
(x.  9,  &c).  [W.  A.  W.]    [F  ] 
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BAPTISM  (Bixrifffia). 

I.  The  Term.  p.  344. 

II.  O.  T.  Types  and  Prophecies,  p.  344. 

III  Proselyte  baptism,  p.  345. 

IV  St.  John's  baptism,  p.  345. 

V.  Preparation  and  Commission  of  the  Ministry 

of  Baptism,  p.  346. 

VI.  Doctrine  "f  Baptism  in  X.  T.,  p.  347. 
VI I.  Administration,  p.  351. 

VIII.  Literature,  p.  354. 

1.  The  Tenn. — The  verb  0airrl£tiv  occurs 
twice  in  LXX.:  2  K.  v.  14,  of  Xaaman  dipping 
in  Jordan,  au  I  Is.  xxi.  4,  metaphorically,  v  ivo- 
fda  fit  fiaxrlfri.  In  the  Apocrypha  it  is  em- 
ployed of  bathing  in  a  fountain  (Judith  xii.  7), 
and  of  washing  after  touching  a  corpse  (Lcclus. 
xxxiv.  25).  The  usual  word  for  "dip"  in  an 
ordinary  sense  is  fidwrttr,  both  in  LXX.  (Kx. 
xii.  22;  Lev.  iv.  6,  17;  Josh.  iii.  13,  &c.)  and 
N.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  2+ ;  John  xiii.  26 ;  Rev.  xix. 
13;  Matt.  xxvi.  23  ;  Mark  xiv.  20).  The  latter 
is  never  used  of  Baptism  proper,  which  is  always 
expressed  by  fidwrifffta,  fiairrifrtv.  These  terms 
have  an  exact  baptismal  reference  everywhere 
in  X.  T.,  except  in  Mark  vii.  4.  Luke  xi.  38,  con- 
cerning ceremonial  washing  before  meals;  :iud 
in  Matt.  xx.  22,  2:5,  Mark  x.  38,  39,  Luke  xii.  50, 
of  our  Lord's  Baptism  by  His  Passiou.  The  word 
Qaimo~nos,  signifying  the  act  of  ablution,  as 
distinct  from  fiiirriana,  the  rite  or  condition  of 
Baptism,  is  found  in  Mark  vii.  4,  8,  of  ritual 
washing  of  utensils,  in  Hub.  ix.  10,  of  Mosaic 
ablutions;  and  in  the  phrase  "doctrine  of 
baptisms,"  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  verb  fiawri(ttv  is 
often  followed  by  some  phrase  indicating  the 
element  or  purpose  of  the  Baptism,  as  iv  Mart, 
Mark  i.  8;  iv  irv.  hy.  ko.\  irvpi,  Luke  iii.  16; 
•if  rb  tvopa,  Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  in\  t<£  6v6ftari 
'li)<r.  Xp.  tls  &<ptffur  a^apr.,  Acts  ii.  38;  inr\p 
ruv  v«Kpuv,  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

II.  old  Test jmr nt  Types  and  Prophecies. — 
1.  Circumcision  is  contrasted  with  Baptism 
in  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  in  terms  which  make  it  also 
a  symbolic  parallel.  The  correspondence  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  circumcision  brought  the 
male  Israelite  into  covenant  with  Go  I,  and 
was  a  physical  sign  of  the  cutting  oil*  of  sin. 
St.  Augustine  nnd  some  of  the  later  Latin 
writers  attributed  to  it  a  definite  pardon  of 
original  sin.  But  there  is  no  indication  of  this 
in  Holy  Scripture.  It*  lessons  to  the  Jew  were 
rather  of  a  moral  kind  (Deut.  x.  16,  xxx.  6; 
Jer.  iv.  4).  Hence  Calvin,  with  others,  m  order 
to  depreciate  Baptism,  sought  to  establish  an 
identity  of  elfect  between  it  and  circumcision 
( Itist.  IV.  ch .  xvi.  3, 4).  The  X .  T  on  the  contrary 
asserts  that  circumcision  is  completely  superseded 
under  the  Gospel  (Acts  xv. ;  Rom.  ii.  25-29,  iv. 
9-11  ,  Gal.  ii.,  v.  2-6,  Col.  iii.  11  ;  Tit.  i.  10). 
The  uulikencss  of  the  method  of  administering 
the  "circumcision  made  without  hands"  may 
itself  be  an  indication  that  its  grace  wholly  sur- 
passes that  of  its  partial  type  under  the  Law. 

2.  The  "divers  washings"  of  the  Old  Covenant 
(Heb.  ix.  10)  in  some  respects  afford  a  closer 
parallel.  Ablution  was  required  before  certain 
approaches  to  God  (Kx.  xix.  10,  14,  xxix.  4.  xxx. 
18-21  i  Xum.  vni.  7,  21),  and  after  conditions 
symbolical  of  sin  (Lev  xiii.  xvi. ,  Xum.  xix.). 
In  some  cases  the  water  was  mingled  with  blood 
(Lev.  xiv.  4-7),  in  others  the  blood  was  used 
alone  or  as  the  prominent  element  (Ex.  xii.  22, 


xxix. ;  Lev  xiv.  14,  xvi.  14-19  ;  Heb.  ix.  19-2"). 
The  general  teaching  which  underlay  the**  nt«> 
was  suggestive  of  cleansing  by  sprinkling  with 
the  blood  of  redemption  and  with  water;  and 
this  gives  them,  as  types,  a  specific  reference  t« 
Baptism,  although  it  may  not  always  be  their 
only  or  eveu  chief  fulfilment. 

3.  Prophecy  more  or  less  obscurely  pointei 
on  to  Christian  Baptism  as  the  source  of  u 
spiritual  purification  which  the  ritual  of  th* 
Law  failed  to  effect.  Xo  doubt  at  the  time  thi* 
meaning  was  hidden,  but  when  Baptism  hat 

I  been  instituted  it  became  obvious  that  the  0.  T 
promises  of  cleansing  by  water  were  fulfilled  in 
it.  Thus  the  Fathers  explain  the  words  of  Ei«k. 
xxxvi.  25,  26,  "Then  will  1  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean."  to  1> 
prophetic  of  Baptism.  "See,  beloved,"  says 
Hippolytus  on  Is.  i.  16,  18,  "how  the  prophet 
foretold  the  cleansing  of  Baptism  "  (/»  TWA. 
10).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  wrote  of  the  "founts 

'  for  sin  and  for  uncleanne*s,"  in  Zech.  xiii.  1, 
that  it  is  "  plainly  holy  Baptism."  And  Jerome, 
comparing  it  with  Lzek.  xlyii.,  sees  the  teacho: 
"  that  we  be  all  reborn  in  Christ,  and  in  tl- 
waters  of  Baptism  our  sins  be  forgiven  u*." 
Among  texts  which  some  of  the  Fathers  simi- 
larly interpret  of  Baptism  are  esjwcially  I'ss. 
xxiii.  2,  xxxii  1,  xxxvi.  9,  xii i.  1,  xlvi.  4.  Ii.  7; 
Is.  xxxv.  6,  xliii.  19,  20.  xliv.  3,  xlviii.  21,  It.  1; 
Jer.  ii.  13;  Joel  iii.  18;  Zech.  iii.  4. 

4.  O.  T.  history  affords  several  type*  cf 
Baptism,  two  of  which  have  the  expm*  sstte- 
tion  of  Holy  Scripture. 

St.  Peter,  after  mentioning  that  those  in  the 
Ark  "  were  saved  by  water,"  continues.  "The 
figure  whereunto  ecen  Baptism  doth  al«o  noiv 
!  save  us"  (1  Pet.  iii.  20.  21).  Commentator* 
!  on  the  type  usually  dwell  on  the  entrance  ict  > 
the  Ark  as  the  parallel  to  Baptism.  "To  ned*»t 
:  Baptism,"  says  C.  Leslie,  "is  to  venture  sv»ur- 
ing  in  the  Deluge  without  the  Ark"  (Hrf  r 
/•'aptisnv,  viii.).     But  St.  Peter  connects  ti 
,  saving  power  of  Baptism  with  the  water  rather 
I  thau  with  the  Ark,  and  he  is  followed  by  th- 
franiers  of  the  Knglish  collect.    "The  waters 
of  the  Flood,"  writes  Leighton,  "drowned  th-? 
ungodly  . . .  and  upon  the  same  waters  the  Ark 
floatiug,  preserved  Xoah.    Thus  the  water* 
Baptism  are  intended  as  a  deluge  to  drown  »l 
and  to  save  the  believer,  who  by  faith  i*  itp** 
rated  both  from  the  world  and  from  his  sic 
|  so  it  sinks,  and  he  is  saved."     The  Fathers 
sometimes  extend  the  type  as  a  "  Baptism  <■ 
the  world,"  "  whereby  its  former  iniquity  wa> 
purged  away  "  (Tert.  tie  Ii.  viii.). 

St.  Paul  says  the  Israelites  *'  were  all  baptix-i 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  aud  in  the  sea"  (1  CVr 
x  2).  Since  he  is  comparing  the  privilege*  o: 
the  two  covenants  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  allusion  is  strictly  to  Baptism.  Thf  ehttA 
is  sometimes  said  to  symbolise  the  Spirit,  aa-l 
the  sea  the  water  (John  Dam.  De  Fide  OrtS.  iv 
ix.).  But  the  analogy  of  the  cloud  is  rather 
to  be  found  in  Confirmation,  while  the  pimlitl 
of  the  sea  is  in  Baptism  proper,  wherein  the 
spiritual  Israel  passes  out  of  slavery  on  to  the 
way  towards  its  Canaan,  the  sins  which  are  its 
enemy  being  drowned  in  the  waters.  The  Father* 
arc  rich  in  passages  which  develop  this  imagery. 
Some  add  the  thought  that  the  w  ater  of  Baptism 
is  red,  because  consecrated  by  the  Blood  oi 
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Chri<t.  St.  Jerome,  among  other*,  sav*  that 
Micah  "  prophesies  of  the  grace  >•£  Baptism  M 
(Lp.  Ixix.  ad  Oc.\  when  he  speaks  of  the 
i;.\«pel  deliverance  as  a  "com in?  out  of  Egypt," 
and  declares  that  God  will  "cast  all  their  sins 
into  the  depth>  of  the  sea  "  (vii.  15,  19). 

Other  types  dwelt  upon  in  patristic  literature 
are  the  Spirit  moving  on  the  waters  ((Jen.  i.  2), 
the  beginning  of  life  from  water  (i.  -0,  22),  the 
r  rer  watering  Paradise  (ii.  10),  Hagar's  spring 
mi.  ly),  the  wells  of  the  Patriarchs  (xxi.,  xxiv., 
.uu.),  the  waters  of  Ma  rah  (Ex.  xv.  23-25),  the 
water  from  the  rock  (xvii.  »>),  the  passage  of 
Jordan  (Josh.  iu.>  the  drenching  of  Elijah's 
Mcririce  (1  K.  xviii.  33-35),  the  passage  of 
rJijah  (J  K.  ii.  8,  14),  Nnaman's  cleansing  (y.  14), 
and  the  swimming  axe-head  (vi.  6). 

III.  The  baptism  of  Proselytes  was  a  tradi- 
tional development  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law. 
No  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  scholars 
art  dm  ied  as  to  whether  it  was  in  Use  till  a 
.iiter  date,  but  Jt  is  at  least  probable  that  it 
preceded  the  Gospel.  If  the  Law  demnnded 
constant  ablution,  and  the  Pharisees  developed 
the  demand  into  the  ritual  cleansing  of  vessels, 
they  were  certainly  likely  to  baptize  a  polluted 
Gentile  before  receiving  him  iuto  the  covenant. 

The  Rabbis  traced  the  institution  of  Baptism 
tothe  injunction  at  Sinai,  "Sanctify  them  today 
and  to  morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes  " 
(li.  xix.  10).  They  maintained  thnt  the  wash- 
ing of  garments  always  implied  ablution  of  the 
hody  ((Jan.  liab.  Tit.  Jeb.  ;  Maim.  Mikmoth). 
Thus  by  glosses  on  Holy  Scripture  the  y  reached 
the  position  that  "  Israel  was  admitted  into  the 
roTenflnt  bv  Circumcision,  Baptism,  ind  Sncri- 
h«"  {Talmud,  Tract.  Iiep. ;  Maim.  Is*.  liiah, 
.viii.).  Similarly  no  Gentile  could  become  a 
proselyte  without  the  tame  ordinances,  even 
temales  requiring  Baptism  and  Sacrifice  (detn. 
Baft.  Tit.  Cherith).  The  children  of  Israelites, 
hoth  of  Jews  by  birth  and  of  proselytes,  were 
held  not  to  need  a  personal  baptism,  since 
they  were  born  within  the  covenant,  and  this 
fact  greatly  reduces  the  similarity  of  rabbinical 
Upturn  to  that  of  Christianity.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  Rabbis  that  a  proselvte  was  "  like 
a  child  new  born  "  (Won.  liab.  Tit.  Jeb.),  even 
if  it  existed  s<>  early,  affords  no  parallel  to  the 
language  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus.  It  only 
meant  that  the  Gentile  was  taken  out  of  his 
natural  relationships  into  fellowship  with  a 
peculiar  people.  It  suggested  no  idea  to  the 
Jew  of  spiritual  regeneration.  (Proselytes; 
Light  foot,  Ilor.  Heft.,  on  Matt.  iii.  and  John  iii.  ; 
Wall,  Introd. ;  Gale's  AV/>/y,  Lett,  ix.,  x.) 

IV.  J>JiHS  baptism  stands  by  itself,  inter- 
mediate between  the  rites  of  the  Law  and  the 
Baptism  of  Christ.  It  was  not,  as  some  of  the 
•Schoolmen  asserted,  a  form  of  purification  be- 
longing to  the  Old  Covenant,  nor,  as  others  have 
said,  a  direct  parallel  to  proselyte  baptism.  It 
was  peculiar  to  his  own  mission,  and  was  after- 
ward? known  as  "John's  baptism  "(Acts  xix.  3). 
r  rom  the  Phari*ees'  question  (John  i.  25)  it  may 
t*  inferred  that  the  Jews  were  prepared  for  a 
Baptism  by  the  Messiah  or  His  forerunner.  T<» 
thtro  St.  John  vouchsafed  very  little  informa- 
tion, but  to  those  who  came  to  be  themselves 
baptized  he  was  more  explicit:  "I  indeed  baptize 
Jou  with  water  onto  repentance ;  but  he  that 

alter  me  . . .  shall  baptize  you  with  the 


Holy  Ghn*t  and  with  fire  "(M  itt.  iii.  11).  It  is 
wonderful  that  any  should  in  the  face  of  these 
words  have  sought  to  establish  even  an  approxi- 
mate sameness  between  John's  baptism  and  that 
of  Christ.  Yet  Petilian  connected  them  danger- 
ously (Aug.  C»nt.  Pet.  It.  xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.), 
and  Peter  Lombard  so  far  confused  them  ns  to 
think  that  the  baptism  of  John  sufficed  to  those 
who  looked  beyond  it,  and  believed  in  the  Father. 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  .(Sent.  IV.  ii.).  Zwingli  (D< 
vera  et  falsa  Pel.).  Calvin  (Inst.  IV.  ch.  xv.  7)  and 
most  of  the  disciples  of  Luther,  went  further, 
and  set  the  two  Baptisms  nlmost  on  nn  equality. 
The  essential  difference  between  them  is  proved 
not  only  by  St.  John's  words,  but  by  the  fact 
that  his  disciples  at  Ephesus  were  baptized  again 
by  St.  Paul.  It  is  impossible  to  evade  this  proof 
by  the  untenable  expedient  of  taking  Acts  xix.  5 
as  part  of  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul  (Voss.  De  T>. 
viii.  24).  In  refuting  the  views  of  the  extreme 
Reformers  some  have  fallen  into  the  opposite 
tendency  of  disparaging  Johu's  baptism  over 
much(Bellarm./V /f.i.rhs.xix.-xxiii.;  Maldonnt. 
De  &ic.  I.  ch.  ii.  3).  It  was  "  from  heaven,"  by 
Divine  commission  (Matt.  xxi.  25;  John  i.  33). 
It  was  characterised  as  a  "baptism  of  re|>etit- 
nnces  for  (tls)  the  remission  of  sins  "  (Mark  i.  4). 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  nmong  others,  believed  that 
it  conferred  remission  (Cat.  iii.  7,  xx.  G).  Au- 
gustiue  mentions  this  view,  but  in  common 
with  most  of  the  Fathers  held  that  there  eouM 
be  no  actual  remission  before  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  (Do  Ii.  v.  x.  12;  Tert.  De  li.  xi. ;  Amb. 
De  Poen.  n.  vi.  44 ;  Jer.  Contra  Lucif.  7  ;  Chrys. 
In  Matt.  Horn.  x.  2.  xii.  1 ;  John  Dam.  De  Fide 
Orth.,  IV.  ix. ;  Aquin.  ill.  lxviii.  6).  When  St. 
John  himself  poiuted  to  our  Lord  as  "the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world," 
the  natural  inference  was  that  transference  to 
Him  was  necessary  for  remission.  It  cannot 
even  be  supposed  that  the  Baptist  conveyed  any 
gilt  of  repentance.  His  baptism  was  one  of 
repentance  because  it  enlisted  its  recipients  into 
a  discipleship  of  repentance,  of  which  the  end 
was  the  remission  of  sins.  But  no  sacramental 
grace  was  pledged  to  accompany  it.  It  wa> 
preparatory  to  that  of  Christ.  It  does  not 
follow  that  it  was  devoid  of  spiritual  blessing. 

It  has  been  surmised  from  Acts  xix.  4  thnt 
St.  John  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah 
about  to  come  (Amb.  De  Sp.  S.  i.  iii. ;  P.  Loml>. 
IV.  ii. ;  Lightfoot,  llor.  Ihb.  Matt.  iii.).  If  so. 
the  Pharisees  would  scarcely  have  asked  whether 
he  were  the  Christ.  It  is  a  wilder  conjecture 
that  he  used  the  Name  of  the  Trinity  (Voss. 
viii.  8).  Bellarinin  suggests  that  he  employed 
no  words  (De  Ii.  I.  ch.  xx.).  Clearly  we  know- 
nothing  except  that  he  could  not  have  used  the 
Christian  formula. 

The  significance  of  St.  John's  baptism  was 
demonstrated  when  our  Lord  came  to  be  Him- 
self baptized  with  it.  He  declared  its  impor- 
tance when  He  said,  "Thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness  "  (Matt.  iii.  15).  How- 
it  fulfilled  all  righteousness  is  a  matter  for  re- 
verent speculation,  towards  which  some  sugges- 
tions have  been  mude.  It  attested  St.  John's 
mission  and  baptism.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should,  in  His  humility,  submit  to 
that  which  His  people  were  being  called  to 
accept.  As  figuring  the  future  Baptism  of  the 
Church,  Christ's  Baptism  by  St.  John  was  an 
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example  "  that  the  servants  might  know  with 
what  alacrity  they  should  haste  to  the  Baptism 
of  the  Lord,  when  He  Himself  disdained  not  to 
receive  the  baptism  of  a  servant "  (Aug.  In  Joan. 
t.  v.  3).  Yet  more,  He  was  baptized  that  He  i 
might  "sanctify  the  element  of  water  to  the 
mystical  washing  away  of  sin."  It  is  the  re- 
curring thought  expressed  by  the  Fathers  and 
in  the  liturgies  that  in  His  own  Baptism  He 
transformed  the  external  rite  into  a  Sacrament. 
He  came,  says  Ambrose,  "not  seeking  to  be 
cleansed,  but  to  cleanse  the  water"  {Exp.  Ev.  sec. 
Jjtic.  ii.  8:»).  "  Not  to  receive  forgiveness,"  says 
St.  Cyril,  44  for  He  was  sinless,  but  being  sinless  | 
to  grant  Divine  grace  and  dignity  to  the  bap- 
tized "  {C«t.  iii.  11).  "  He  received  no  cleanness, 
no  virtue,"  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  44  but  virtue 
He  gave  to  Jordan,  to  the  waters,  to  the  Sacra- 
ment itself"  (Serin,  viii.  on  Holy  Ghost).  Thus 
viewed,  the  Baptism  of  Christ  becomes  the  re- 
presentative of  His  own  Baptism  of  His  people. 
Hence  some  of  the  Fathers  ventured  on  a  still 
deeper  thought,  that  though  He  could  need  no 
Baptism  for  Himself,  yet  the  nature  of  man 
which  He  had  assumed  needed  to  be  baptized  as 
a  whole  in  Him,  before  the  Baptism  which  He 
so  consecrated  was  applied  individually  to  each. 
(See  Aquin.  Summo,  ill.  xxxix.  1.)  44  By  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,"  says  St.  Augustine,  44  were 
we  baptized,  and  not  we  only,  but  the  whole 
world,  and  is  baptized  to  the  end  "  {In  Joan.  t.  iv.  ' 
14).  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord  thus  marks  the  | 
transition  from  one  Covenant  to  the  other.  | 
44  Acting  with  a  view  to  both,"  says  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  44  He  brought  the  one  to  an  end,  but  to 
the  other  He  gave  a  beginning :  having  fulfilled 
the  Jewish  baptism,  He  at  the  same  time  opens 
also  the  doors  of  that  of  the  Church  "  {In  Matt. 
Horn.  xii.  4). 

V.  Preparation  and  Commission  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Baptism. — This  was  a  gradual  process. 

1.  The  discourse  to  Nicodcmus  has  been  called 
the  institution  of  Baptism  as  regards  precept 
(De  Burgo,  Pupilla  Ovuii,  il.  I).  But  it  was 
not  a  public  precept,  aud  therefore  not  yet 
binding  (Bernard,  Ep.  Ixxvif.). 

2.  Quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry, 
44  came  Jesus  and  His  disciples  into  the  land  of 
Judaea,  and  there  He  tarried  with  them  and 
baptized  "  (John  iii.  22).  The  Kvangelist  adds 
that  "Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  His 
disciples  "  (iv.  2).  There  are  traditions  that 
our  Lord  baptized  His  mother  and  St.  Peter  with 
His  own  hands  (Euthym.  In  Jimn.  iii.  5),  and 
that  Peter  baptized  Andrew,  James,  and  John, 
the  last  three  the  other  Apostles,  and  Peter 
and  John  the  seventy  (Kuodias  ap.  Niceph.  II.  ; 

iii.  ).     But  these  traditions  are  not  of  much 
authority      When  Christ's  Baptism  attracted  i 
more  converts  than  John's,  there  arose  a  dispute  ! 
on  the  merits  of  the  two  Baptisms,  followed 
by  a  complaint  to  the  Baptist  (John  iii.  26, 

iv.  1).  Though  John's  answer  indicated  that  I 
his  baptism  was  on  the  decline,  he  seems  to 
have  continued  to  administer  it  until  his  im- 
prisonment. Whether  his  disciples  were  bap- 
tized again  on  passing  over  to  Christ  does  not 
appear. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the  exact 
character  of  the  Baptism  by  the  disciples.  That 
it  was  not  identical  with  John's  is  clear  from 
the  difference  between  the  discipleship  of  John 


and  that  of  Christ.  There  is  some  force  in  Leslie's 
remark  that,  if  the  Baptisms  had  been  the  rime, 
John  would  have  been  the  institutor  aud  Chrut 
his  follower  (  Water  Baptism,  vi.).  Tertullian 
and  Chrysoatom  assume  that  Baptism  br  the 
disciples  was  no  more  than  that  of  John  (Tert. 
De  B.  xi. ;  Cbrys.  In  Joan.  Horn.  xxix.  1).  Yet 
Tertullian  allows  that  our  Lord's  words  to  St. 
Peter,  "  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to 
wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit:  and  ve 
are  clean "  (John  xiii.  10),  indicate  that  the 
Apostles   must   at  some  time  or  other  hare 
received  the  full  benefits  afterwards  attributed 
to  Baptism  (De  B.  xii. ;  cp.  Aug.  bt  Axiimu 
m.  ch.  ix.).    The  notice  of  the  Baptism  by  the 
disciples  in  close  sequence  to  the  pointing  out  c-t" 
our  Lord  as  He  Who  would  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  and  to  the  discourse 
with  Nicodemus,  naturally  leave  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  true  Baptism  of  Christ.   It  is 
objected  to  this  view  that  "the  Holy  Ghost  wis 
not  yet  giren"  (Johu  vii.  39).    But  this  can 
only  refer  to  the  fulness  of  His  coming,  and 
need  not  touch  the  question  of  Baptism  at  all. 
Tertullian  uses  a  weightier  argument  when  fl» 
urges  that  Christian  Baptism  conld  not  precede 
Christ's  Passion  and  Resurrection.  44  because  our 
death  could  not  be  destroyed  but  by  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord,  nor  life  be  restored  without  Hi* 
Resurrection  "  (De  B.  xi.).    This  may  be  met  by 
the  parallel  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  by  the  absolutions  given  by  our  Lord  before 
His  death.    Augustine  believed  that  this  pre- 
liminary Baptism   really   "cleansed."  *4Tae 
disciples  supplied  the  ministry  of  the  body,  He 
afforded  the  aid  of  His  majesty  "  (In  Joan.  t. 
xv.  3).     Thomas  Aquinas  says  that  it  retired 
eflicacy  from  the  Passion  beforehand  as  did  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law,  but  in  a  greater  e'egrve 
lwcause  it  had  direct  virtue  from  Christ  Himseit 
(III.  ch.  Ixvi.  2).    Some  consider  that  the  recon- 
ciliation  subsequently  attached    to  Christian 
Baptism  was  bestowed  on  the  Apostles  by  the 
breath  of  our  Lord  after  the  Resurrection  (Cyr. 
Hieros.  Cat.  xvii.  12 ;  Amb.  In  /'.«.  cxviii.),  or 
by  their  first  Communion  (Puller,  Grao  of  Co*- 
Ji'rmation,  p.  18).    But  it  seems  more  simple  to 
suppose  that  this  early  Baptism  of  Christ  was 
the  true  Baptism  of  the  Gospel,  its  full  effetts 
being  latent  until  the  consummation  of  the  act* 
of  redemption.    This  is  the  opinion  of  sereial 
among  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  (Au£.  Ec. 
eclxv.,  Dc  Die.  Qttaest.  Ixii. ;  P.  Lomb.  iv.  ch.  iii  ; 
HngoS.  Vict.  De  S<ic.  n.  eh.  vi.  4).  Peter  I.^m>>ari 
even  conjectured  that  the  disciples  baptized  in 
the  Name  of  the  Trinity,  but  this  is  improbable. 

3.  Mystical  writers  have  always  been  re»:r 
to  see  a  reference  to  Baptism  wherever  water  i* 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  our  Lord.  "A* 
often  as  water  alone  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,"  saya  St.  Cvprian.  **  Baptism 
alluded  to"  (Ep.  Ixiii.  5).  The  most  obviocs 
of  the  symbolic  types  in  the  N.  T.  are  the 
miracles  wrought  at  the  pools  of  Bethesda  and 
Siloara.  Others,  like  the  walking  of  St.  Peter 
on  the  water  to  Christ,  an*  only  adapted  it 
allegorical  meditation.  The  parallel  ..fdriukin? 
so  little  suits  the  administration  of  Baptism  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  liviug  wat«-: 
of  John  iv.  10-14  can  be  strictly  applied  to  it. 
At  any  rate  such  circumstances  formed  no  part 
of  the  direct  preparation  for  the  ministry  ci 
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Baptism.  There  is,  however,  one  typical  event 
which  stands  on  a  different  footing.  The  flow 
of  blood  and  water  from  the  side  of  Christ  has 
received  a  sacramental  interrelation  in  almost 
every  liturgy  and  from  almost  every  com- 
mentator of  consideration.  A  few  take  it  ex- 
clusively of  Baptism,  the  blood  and  the  water 
irmbolising  either  the  two  Baptisms  of  martyr- 
dom and  of  water  (Tert.  De  Pud.  xxii.,  De' D. 
ivi. ;  Jer.  Ep.  Ixix.  6 ;  Cyr.  Hieros.  Cat.  iii.  10), 
or  the  union  of  Baptism  with  the  Passion  (Aug. 
Cont.  Faust,  xii.  16  ;  cp.  Ainb.  De  Myst.  20). 
The  commoner  and  probably  better  application 
i>to  the  two  great  Sacraments.  Our  Lord  came, 
St.  John  -says,  "  by  water  and  blood  "  (1  John 
r.  6).  From  His  body  on  the  cross  there  flowed 
out,  in  something  more  than  mere  symbol,  the 
life-giving  stream  of  the  Sacraments  whereby  He 
ever  eometh  anew  to  His  people  (see  Pusey, 
Loci,  of  Dapt.  pp.  293-301 ;  Westcott,  St.  John, 
add.  note  on  z\x.  34). 

4.  The  final  commission  to  baptize  was  for- 
mally given  to  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion, in  the  words  :  *'  All  power  is  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  iu  earth.  Go  yc  [therefore],  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  nnd  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I 
am  with  vou  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20,  R.  V.).  The  au- 
thority (4^ovtria)  which  our  blessed  Lord  had 
received  as  Man  He  committed  to  them  :  yet, 
virtue  of  His  abiding  Presence  with  them, 
e  could  still  throughout  be  the  one  Baptize r. 
b.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  completed  the  institution.  Before 
executing  their  commission  the  Apostles  had  to 
wait  "  for  the  promise  of  the  Father ;  "  44  for," 
oar  Lord  said, 44  John  truly  baptized  with  water ; 
bnt  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
not  many  days  hence  "  (Acts  i.  4,  5).  These 
words  may  be  taken  tu  mean  that  the  full  effects 
of  whatever  Baptism  they  had  already  received 
awaited  their  consummation  through  the  advent 
of  the  Spirit,  or  that  the  Pentecostal  outpouring 
by  itself  conveyed  to  the  Apostles  the  whole 
baptismal  gift.  Either  way  they  demonstrate 
that  the  Baptism  of  Christ  was  not  entirely 
imparted  till  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Then  St. 
P«*ter  was  able  to  promulgate  it  as  the  condition 
of  Christianity.  The  old  Law  had  passed  away, 
and  grace  and  truth  had  come  by  Jesus  Christ. 

VI.  Doctrine  of  Baptism  in  A".  T. — Like  all 
other  ^reat  doctrines  its  rerelntion  was  gradual. 
Prepared  for  by  type  and  prophecy,  by  the 
introductory  baptisms  of  St.  John  and  the  dis- 
<:;f.les,  the  full  extent  of  its  meaning  is  only 
developed  by  degrees  in  the  Books  of  the  N.  T. 
The  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  which 
treat  of  it  explicitly  are  sufficiently  limited  to 
be  passed  briefly  in  review. 

1.  The  first  thought  is  that  of  regeneration. 
Our  D>rd  says,  44  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  He  ex- 
plained this  birth  to  be  "of  water  and  [of]  the 
^prrit,"  i£  V&arot  teal  ncet'^oroi  (John  iii.  3,  5). 
The  Fathers  from  Justin  Martyr  downwards,  and 
eTery  liturgy  of  Christendom,  unhesitatingly 
«pply  the  words  to  Baptism,  without  allusion  to 
say  alternative  interpretation.  In  truth  none 
»  possible.    Calvin,  the  first  opponent  of  bap- 


tismal regeneration,  was  perha]*  also  the  firs 
to  dispute  the  application  of  the  text  to  Baptism. 
He  maintained  that  to  be  born  of  water  and  the 
Spirit  meant  in  fact  to  be  born  only  of  the 
Spirit,  acting  upon  the  soul  for  its  purification 
as  water  act9  upon  the  body  (Inst.  IV.  ch.  xvi.  25). 
Somewhat  similarly  the  schools  of  thought 
represented  by  such  men  as  Zwingli,  Grotiua, 
Limborch,  Socinus  and  Cartwright,  have  taught 
that  the  water  stands  as  a  mere  figure  of  the 
Spirit's  operation.  This  not  only  contradicts 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Church,  but  does 
violence  to  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture.  No 
one  intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
"water"  was  figurative  would  mention  it 
before  "the  Spirit,"  and  connect  the  two  as 
parallel  elements  of  birth.  The  being  44  born  of 
water  and  the  Spirit"  is  plainly  one  operation, 
wrought  by  two  distinct,  yet  inseparable,  means. 

Apart  from  opposition  to  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Sacraments,  the  difficulty  which  some  in 
modern  times  have  felt  in  applying  regeneration 
to  Baptism  has  come  partly  from  misusing  th«* 
term.  Since  spirituality  is  the  proper  sequel  to 
regeneration,  people  living  spiritual  lives  have 
sometimes,  even  in  early  writings,  been  called 
regenerate,  and  the  unspiritnal  unregenerate. 
But  this  is  not  the  strict  and  accurate  sense  of 
the  word.  44  Regeneration,"  says  Bishop  Bethell, 
"  though  it  requires  certain  previous  qualifica- 
tions in  those  who  are  capable  of  possessing 
them,  is  entirely  the  work  of  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit:  a  spiritual  change  in  which  the 
principle  of  self-action  implanted  in  man  bears 
no  part."  It  44  is  a  siugle  act  of  God's  grace,  con- 
veyed over  to  us  at  a  determinate  time,  and  in 
a  form  specially  appointed  by  Christ "  (Doct.  of 
Reg.  pp.  25,  153).  In  its  own  sphere  it  is  as  real 
a  birth  as  the  natural  birth  is  in  the  material 
order.    Nowhere  is  a  metaphorical  birth,  or  a 

I  mere  instrumental  agency,  spoken  of  as  that  of 
(4k)  which  we  are  horn.  St.  Peter  says  we  are 
"born  again  of  (4k)  incorruptible  seed  by  (8ta) 

'  the  word  of  God"(l  Pet.  i.  23);  St.  Paul,  44 1 
have  begotten  you  throujh  (8ia)  the  Gospel" 
(1  Cor.  iv.  15);  St.  James,  "Of  His  own  will 

j  begat  He  us  «nM  the  word  (kiytp)  of  truth  " 
(i.  18).  But  we  are  born  of  (4k)  water  and  the 
Spirit  as  we  are  born  of  (4k)  God,  and  on  our 

I  fleshly  side  of  (4k)  the  flesh  (John  i.  13;  iii.  6). 
This  birth  is  &vot6tv.    St.  Chrysostom  men- 
tions that  in  his  day  there  were  already  the  two 
interpretations,  44  from   above,"   and  44  anew." 

j  The  use  of  the  adverb  elsewhere  (John  iii.  31, 

I  xix.  11,  2:1 ;  cp.  Jas.  iii.  15,  17,  and  LXX.)  is 
in  favour  of  the  first,  which  is  adopted  by  most 
Greek  commentators  beginning  with  Origen, 
and  bv  some  Versions  and  later  writers.  The 
other  is  favoured  by  most  recent  critics,  and  has 
on  its  side  very  early  tradition.  Justin  Martyr 
quotes  the  words  as  kv  fi))  arvaytvin^B^rt  (A)\ 
i.  61).  It  is  not  of  importance  which  is  adopted. 
When  the  context  is  regarded,  it  will  be  seen 
that  either  expression  implies  the  other. 

Our  Lord  forewarns  men  that  this  spiritual 
birth  will  baffle  human  calculation,  even  as  the 
whole  problem  of  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
wind  does.  Vet  more  must  it  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  understanding.  St.  Chrysostom,  m 
a  beautiful  passage,  points  out  how  incapable 
we  are  of  explaining  material  birth,  or  the 
growth  of  plants  ;  and  how,  if  these  visible  things 
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are  beyond  us.  we  must  expect  mysteries  in 
those  which  are  spiritual  nud  invisible.  We 
must,  then,  fall  back  upon  faith  in  God's  word. 
"That  which  called  the  things  that  Mere  not 
into  existence  may  well  be  trusted  when  it 
speaks  of  their  nature.  What  then  says  it  ? 
That  wh  it  is  effected  is  a  generation.  If  any 
ask,  How?  Stop  his  mouth  with  the  declaration 
of  God,  which  is  the  strongest  and  plainest 
proof"  {In  Joan.  Horn.  x.w.  1,  2). 

2.  The  commission  to  the  Church  to  baptize 
into  the  Name  of  the  Trinity  (Matt,  xxviii.  10) 
was  really  another  step  in  the  development  of  ( 
regeneration.  The  44  Name  "  cannot  mean,  as 
.some  would  say,  the  faith,  or  obedieuce,  or  obli- 
gations, involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  44  Name  "  of  God  in  Holy  Scripture  i*s  an  , 
objective  title  for  God  Himself.  Nor  should  a 
less  force  be  given  to  «<j  than  is  expressed  by 
"iuto"(ep.  Rom.  vi.  3;  1  Cor.  xii.  1.1;  Gal. 
iii.  27).  It  is  true  that  it  cannot  strictly  bear 
this  meaning  in  the  passage  where  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  Israelites  as  "  baptized  tts  Moses  " 
(I  Cor.  x.  2),  and  the  Syriac  Version,  Bezn, 
Calvin,  and  others  paraphrase  it  there  as  44  by 
the  hand  of."  But  Chrysostom's  explanation  is 
no  doubt  correct,  that  the  word  is  used  there 
inexactly,  in  order  "  to  bring  the  type  near  the 
truth,"  by  using  44  the  terms  of  the  truth  even 
in  the  type"  (/«  1  Cor.  Horn,  xxiii.  3).  There 
is  no  reason  for  evading  a  rendering  which  gives 
the  best,  the  simplest,  and  most  natural  sense. 
Birth  is  an  introduction  into  a  new  sphere  of 
life.  That  sphere,  through  regeneration,  is  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  44  He  committeth  to  His  dis- 
ciples," says  Ireuaeus, 44  the  power  of  regeneration 
into  God  "  {Adv.  //acres,  ill.  xvii.).  Even  Stier  [ 
says,  44  There  is  a  translation  into  communion  of 
life  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  this 
dipping  into  the  Name :  the  baptized  become 
translated  into  the  powers  and  nature  of  God  " 

( Words  of  Jesus,  on  Matt,  xxviii.).  This  is 
what  man  required.  Sin  had  separated  him 
from  communion  with  God.  By  Baptism  he  is 
born  again  into  the  beginnings  of  that  restored 
life.  The  commission,  then,  prescribes  not 
merely  Ihe  formula  which  the  minister  was  to 
use,  but  the  operation  which  was  to  be  effected 
by  the  act  of  Baptism.  Patristic  comment  fully 
supports  this  view  of  the  text. 

3.  Our  Lord  affixed  salvation  to  Baptism : 
44  He  that  beliereth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  i 
saved "  (Mark  xvi.  10).  The  truth  that  re- 
generation is  birth  into  G.h|  at  once  explains 
this,  declaration.  If  a  man  emerges  through 
Baptism  into  union  with  God,  he  thereby  obtains 
salvation  ;  and  this  none  the  less  because  the 
new  life  is  immature  at  tirst,  and  may  decay  or 
be  strangled  during  its  probation.  The  assertion 
is  not  altered  by  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
Baptism  in  the  other  section  of  the  verse :  "  He 
that  belie veth  not  shall  be  damned."  The 
reasons  for  the  omission  may  be  that  the  un- 
believer would  naturally  remain  unbaptized  or 
would  be  baptized  to  no  profit ;  that  unbelief 
involves  condemnation  to  the  baptized  ;  and  that 
our  Lord  would  not  imply  anything  as  to  the 
condemnation  of  those  w  ho  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  Baptism.  The  best  commentary 
on  the  passage  is  the  story  of  the  Philippian 
jailor.  When  he  asked  what  he  must  do  to  be 
saved,  he  was  told,  «•  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  AH  iurazi 
on  faith,  yet  what  that  required  is  shown  when 
it  is  added  that  he  44  was  baptized,  he  and  all 
his,  straightway  "  (Acts  xvi.  30-33). 

In  Tit.  iii.  3  regeneration  and  salvation  are 
directly  connected:  44  He  saved  us  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  (8«a  \ovrpov  iraKiyytrtalai), 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  "laver 
of  regeneration  "  so  distinctly  points  to  Baptism 
that  even  Calviu  would  not  dispute  the  allusion, 
and  few  have  sought  for  any  other  interpretation. 
The  passage  teaches  that  Baptism  conveys  au 
objective  grace  which  is  "not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  His  mercy."  It  is  a  gift  of  God  whereby  we 
are  saved  through  a  new  birth. 

St.  Peter  states  the  same  truth  when  he  says 
44  Baptism  doth  now  save  us"  (1  Pet.  iii.  Jl). 
He  draws  a  contrast  between  its  efficacy  tothosr 
who  receive  it  with  44  a  good  con-science."  «*! 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Mosaic  purifications 
which  were  only  "  the  putting  away  of  the  tilth 
of  the  llesh."  The  figure  of  Noah's  salvation 
helps  us  to  understand  the  sense  in  which  Baptism 
can  be  said  itself  to  save  us.  Noah's  safety  »i- 
coiitingent  on  his  faithful  abiding  in  the  Ark. 
and  ours  on  our  fidelity  to  God  in  His  Church. 

4.  Cleansing  from  sin  is  a  requisite  condition 
of  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  the  full 
doctrine  of  regeneration  necessitates  that  Baptisic 
should  also  be  the  removal  of  sin.  Remission  o-' 
sin  held  a  primary  position  in  the  ministry  i-i 
the  Apostles  (Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  John  xx.  23).  and 
it  was  the  tirst  characteristic  which  they  chimed 
for  the  laver  of  regeneration.  On  the  Day  r.f 
Pentecost  St.  Peter  cried,  44  Repent,  and  l* 
baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  Name  of  J«n> 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins."  So  mijht 
they  "save"  themselves  from  44  this  untoward 
generation  "  (Acts  ii.  38,  40).  44  Remission  ot 
sins  "  was  the  climax  of  his  address  to  Cornelia* 
nnd  his  party,  and  their  Baptism  follow*  1  im- 
mediately (x.  43,  48).  The  53rd  chapter  cf 
Isaiah,  which  led  the  eunuch  to  ask  to  b> 
baptized  when  St.  Philip  had  expounded  it; 
meaning  (viii.  32-36),  referred  above  all  else  u 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Ananias'  exhortation  to 
Saul  was,  44  Arise,  nnd  be  baptized,  and  wash 
away  thy  sins"  (xxii.  16).  The  Kpistles  dwell 
equally  on  the  cleansing  virtue  of  Baptism.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  approach  to  the 
"holiest"  in  the  New  Covenant  is  contrasted 
with  the  approach  to  its  type  in  the  Old.  That 
was  through  repeated  sacrifices  and  with  "diver* 
washings  "  {Sia<p6pois  $awrtafiois,  ix.  l");thi* 
through  the  one  sacrifice,  44  having  coir  heart- 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  l««lie> 
washed  with  pure  water"  (x.  22).  The  interna 
remission  is  here  simultaneous  with  th>-  extern*- 
ablution.  Scarce  any  dispute  that  tiie  wi-rd* 
refer  to  Baptism.  To  the  Corinthians  St.  Pad 
writes,  evidently  of  their  Baptism.  "  Ye  wer- 
washed,  ye  were  sanctified,  ye  were  justified  " 
(1  Cor.  vi.  11).  To  the  Ephesians  <  e  maL»- 
its  cleansing  grace  a  reason  for  our  Lord's  re- 
demptive work  :  44  Christ  also  loved  the  Omrm 
and  gave  Himself  for  it ;  that  He  might  sanctifV 
nnd  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  ttV 
word  "  (t9>  \ovTpy  too  vtaros  iv  fnjuart,  v.  2  '. 
26).  Unsacramental  critics  scarcely  contest  the 
reference  to  Baptism.  They  are  mainly  content 
with  wresting  44  the  word "  as  far  as  possible 
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from  it*  connexion  with  the  Invcr,  and  with 
making  it  mean  the  word  preached,  so  as  to 
attribute  the  cleansing  to  teaching  rather  than 
to  Baptism  (Alford,  in  loco;  cp.  Calvin,  Inst.  xv. 
ffl.  xiv.  4).  One  must  object  to  such  a  violent 
dislocation  of  the  sentence,  and  to  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  PrifieL,  which  never  is  used  in  Holy 
Scripture,  or  could  suitably  be  used,  of  revelation 
or  of  a  sermon.  The  Greek  Fathers,  and  most 
of  the  Latin,  understood  it  in  this  place  of  the 
btptiimal  formula.  This  seems  to  be  the  seuse 
of  SL  Augustine's  oft-quoted  passage  :  "  The 
word  cleanseth  also  in  the  water.  Take  away 
the  word,  and  what  is  water  but  water?  The 
word  is  added  to  the  element,  and  it  becomes  a 
Sacrament"  (In  Join.  t.  lxxx.  3). 

Luther  allowed  that  Baptism  remits  sin,  but 
cnlr  in  a  modified  sense.  He  did  not  allow  that 
it  took  sins  away.  The  yet  more  unorthodox 
school  of  Calvin  was  obliged  by  its  tenets  to 
minimise  the  sense  of  remission  almost  further 
(ImL  nr.  ch.  xv.  10,  11 ;  Antid.  Sess.  vi.).  Holy 
Scripture,  however,  draws  no  distinction  bet  ween 
remission  and  taking  away.  Least  of  all  could 
«uch  a  distinction  find  a  place  in  regard  to 
Baptism.  A  remission  which  did  not  remove 
the  sin  would  be  no  veritable  cleansing.  The 
enemies  of  Israel  were  left  behind  drowned  in 
the  sea.  No  doubt  the  "  infection  of  nature  " 
mar  remain,  but  the  sin  itself  that  is  remitted 
u  actually  taken  away,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 

5.  Immediately  after  speaking  to  the  Ephesians 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  Church  by  water,  St.  Paul 
proceeds  to  identify  the  Church  with  the  Body 
of  Christ  (v  28-32).  The  bride  being  one  with 
the  Bridegroom,  Baptism  into  the  Church  is  in- 
corporation into  Christ.  44  By  one  Spirit  we  are 
ail  baptized  into  one  body,"  and  that  body  is 
Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.  12,  13).  *•  As  many  of  you 
a*  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  h:ivi«  put  on 
Christ  .  .  .  Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus " 
(<jal.  iii.  27,  28).  The  expression,  to  be  44  in 
Christ,"  is  common  with  St.  Paul.  It  were 
unnatural,  as  an  habitual  expression,  unless  it 
were  to  have  its  simple,  natural  meaning.  "As 
we  are  i«  Adam,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  4*  not  merely 
by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  but  by  nn  actual 
cunmanity  of  a  corrupt  nature  .  .  .  so,  on  thu 
ether  hand,  are  we  in  Christ,  not  merely  by 
the  imputation  of  His  righteousness,  but  by  an 
actual,  real,  spiritual  origin  from  Him,  not 
2'hrsicsl,  but  still  as  real  as  our  descent  from 
Adam  v  (Doct.  of  Dapt.  pp.  113-117).  And  this, 
St.  Paul  says,  is  accomplished  by  Baptism.  He 
'ices  not  mention  the  means  every  time  he 
allodesto  the  result ;  but,  since  he  has  distinctly 
•tated  that  Baptism  is  the  method  whereby  we 
are  made  members  of  Christ,  every  text  in  which 
he  speaks  of  our  being  4*  in  Christ  "  is  a  separate 
testimony  to  the  effect  of  the  Sacrament.  And 
io  this  effect  lies  the  whole  kernel  of  baptismal 
'lottrmc.  Membership  in  Christ,  however  in- 
explicable it  may  be  in  itself,  explains  how  it  is 
that  Baptism  brings  remission  of  sin,  the  gift  of 
salvation,  and  regeneration  into  God,  for  from 
Him  nW  all  the  medicines  of  the  Passion,  and 
a  Him  is  to  be  found  the  link  which  binds  man 
wto  union  with  God. 

Baptism  is  44  a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth 
onto  righteousness,"  because  incorporation  into 
Christ  nukes  us  partakers  in  His  Death  and 


Resurrection.  44  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of 
us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were 
baptized  into  His  Death  ?  Therefore  we  are 
buried  with  (awtratpyiinv)  Him  by  Baptism  into 
death  :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  lite  "  (Bom.  vi. 
3,  4).  44  In  Whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the 
circumcision  of  Christ  buried  with  Him  in 
Baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  nseu  with  Him 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  Who 
hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead  "  (Col.  ii.  11,  12). 
The  contexts  show  that  the  language  is  not 
simply  figurative.  We  are  baptized,"  savs 
Tertullian,  4-  into  the  Passion  of  the  Lord  "  (/>< 
B.  xix.).  44  As  though  co-interred  with  Him  m 
that  element  of  the  world,"  writes  St.  Ambrose, 
of  the  baptismal  water,  44  having  died  to  sin, 
thou  wert  raised  again  to  life  eternal "  (be 
Myst.  21).  44  When  we  are  buried  with  Him 
in  His  baptism,"  says  St.  Hilary,  44  we  must 
needs  die  as  to  the  old  man,  because  the  re- 
generation of  Baptism  is  the  power  of  the  Re- 
surrection "  (iJc  Trin.  ix.  9).  Such  passages  do 
justice  to  the  moral  side  of  the  Death  and 
Resurrection.  The  grace  of  Baptism  is  not 
irresistible.  As  the  Death  of  Christ  was  real, 
so,  St.  Chrysostom  ]K>ints  out,  must  ours  be  to 
sin  :  44  our  part  must  be  contributed  "  (In  Rom. 
Horn.  x.).  To  Simon  Magus  Baptism  was  the 
reverse  of  a  blessing.  But,  because  the  life  can 
be  quenched,  it  is  not  the  less  truly  imparted. 
In  Baptism  we  are  engrafted  into  Him  Who  savs, 
44 1  am  the  life"  (John  xiv.  u).  *4God  ha'th 
given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His 
Son  :  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  '*  (1  John  v 
11,  12).  The  first  influx  of  that  life  is  through 
Baptism.  The  faithful  may  say  with  St.  Paul, 
because  thev  are  baptized,  44 1  live;  vet  not  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  ine "  (Gal.  n.  20).  It  is 
this  which  makes  the  responsibility  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Sin  in  the  baptized  is  an  attack  upon  the 
lift-  of  Christ  within. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  baptized  to  Christ 
throws  light  upon  the  difficult  text-  ,4  Else 
what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  tor  the 
dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Whv  are  thev 
then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  ('E*«l  tI  woiVj- 
oovtriv  oi  &a.TTi£6fxtvoi  {nrip  Tttv  v*Kp£>v,  ti  SAws 
vtKpoX  ovk  iytlpomai,  rf  teal  fiawrl^ovrat  tnrip 
avruy.  1  Cor.  xv.  29.)  The  whole  subject  of 
the  chapter  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
44  In  Christ  shall  nil  bo  made  alive  "  (r.  22).  We 
are  44  in  Christ"  by  virtue  of  our  Baptism. 
Therefore  Baptism  is  not  only  for  the  spiritual 
resurrection  of  the  soul,  but  also,  like  the  other 
great  Sacrament  (John  vi.  54),  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  All  j>ersons  are  baptized  with 
reference  to  the  dead,  who  are  baptized  in  the 
belief  that  Baptism  will  affect  tneir  own  re- 
surrection. We  do  not  know  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances which  were  giving  prontinenco  to 
the  doctrine.  But  the  offence  of  Christianity 
was  the  preaching  of  44  Jesus  and  the  resurrec- 
tion," and  evidently  it  was  for  this  that  disciples 
were  at  the  moment  44  in  jeopardy  every  hour." 
St.  Paul  argues  that  the  peril  need  not  be  in- 
curred if  t lie  doctrine  could  be  dropjn'd.  But 
that  very  doctrine,  because  it  placed  Christians 
in  danger,  was  apparently  impelling  converts  to 
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hasten  to  Baptism,  lest  they  should  be  martyred 
ere  they  received  that  union  with  Christ  which 
would  be  the  pledge  of  their  resurrection.  Thus 
they  were  baptized  "for  the  dead,"  that  is, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  for  their  bodies,  that 
the  44  dead  body  may  no  longer  remain  dead," 
since  by  Baptism  it  acquires  the  power  of  resur- 
rection (/»  1  Cur.  Horn,  xxiii.  3,  xl.  2).  In  the 
main  this  represents  the  general  interpretation 
of  antiquity,  however  variously  and  sometimes 
loosely  expressed,  and  it  is  substantially  accepted 
by  many  able  modern  commentators. 

Another  explanation  is  that  the  text  refers  to 
Baptism  by  proxy.  The  Cerinthians,  Marcionites 
and  others,  occasionally  baptized  a  living  person 
on  behalf  of  a  dead  one  (Tert.  De  Rts.  Cam. 
xlviii. ;  Adc.  Marcwn.  V.  ch.  x. ;  Chrys.  In  1  Cor. 
Horn.  xl.).  It  is  said  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
such  a  custom  as  a  proof  that  the  resurrection 
was  believed  in  fact  even  where  it  was  denied  in 
word.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  practice 
existed  so  early :  it  probably  originated  in  a 
misunderstanding  of  this  very  text.  Moreover, 
to  suppose  th'it  St.  Paul  could  bring  into  evi- 
dence u  custom  which  he  must  have  denounced 
as  superstitious  and  reprehensible,  to  say  the 
least,  does  scant  justice  to  the  loftiness  of  his 
reasoning  in  this  chapter.  St.  Ambrose  (ad  foe.) 
is  quoted  in  favour  of  the  view,  but  the  work 
referred  to  is  probably  not  his,  and  the  comment 
is  capable  of  another  meaning.  It  is  upheld  by 
Anselm  and  Bede,  but  its  chief  supporters  are 
among  much  later  writers. 

Numbers  of  other  interpretations  have  been 
hazarded,  but  all  do  violence  either  to  the 
language  or  the  context.  Such  are  those  in 
which  *•  the  dead  "  are  made  to  mean  dead  works, 
those  dead  in  sin,  a  dead  Saviour,  or  some  notable 
worthies ;  those  in  which  Baptism  is  taken  for 
ablution  after  touching  a  corpse,  for  martyrdom, 
or  for  the  tears  of  the  living  for  souls  in  pur- 
gatory ;  and  those  in  which  the  elastic  word 
virtp  is  juggled  with  so  as  to  get  such  senses  as 
44  over  the  sepulchres  of  martyrs,"  44  because  of 
the  examples  of  martyrs,"  44  though  so  many 
martyrs  have  died,"  44  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
martyrs."  44  to  complete  the  ir\iipitpa,"  44  as  a 
simile  of  death  nnd  resurrection,"  44  at  the  point 
of  death,"  and  a  host  of  others.  For  lists  of 
these  views  and  their  authorities,  see  Jacobi,  in 
Kitto's  Diet,  of  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.  Baptism ;  Suicer's 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ftdxrurfia ;  Poole's  Synopsis ; 
Horsley,  in  Xe>.cU'ry  House  Mag.,  Jan.  and 
March  1890.  But  the  names  quoted  for  each 
interpretation  must  be  received  with  caution, 
aince  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  them 
accurately. 

7.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  a  special  office  in 
regard  to  Baptism.  44  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all 
baptized."  Baptism  is 44  of  water  and  the  Spirit." 
"That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 
44 Clearly,  therefore,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  "the 
H<dy  Spirit  is  the  Author  of  spiritual  regenera- 
tion "  (De  Sp.  S.  II.  vii.).  Tertullian  compares 
the  Spirit's  brooding  over  the  waters  at  first  to 
His  present  abiding  44  upon  the  waters  as  the 
Baptizer"  (De  B.  iv.).  "As  the  water  poured 
into  the  kettle,"  says  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
44  being  associated  with  the  vigour  of  fire,  re- 
ceives in  itself  the  impress  of  its  efficacy,  so, 
through  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  the  sensible 
water  is  trans-clcraeuted  to  a  divine  and  ineffable 


'  efficacy,  and  sanctifieth  those  on  whom  it  comes" 
(/n  Join,  iii.). 

The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  expressed 
in  some  passages  as  that  of  sealing  (2  Cor.  i.  22; 
'  Lph.  i.  13,  ir.  30).    St.  Paul  speaks  of  circum- 
j  cision  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant  with  God  tinder 
|  the  Law  (Rom.  iv.  11);  but  something  more 
J  than  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  seal  of 
Baptism.    It  is  not  a  mere  witness  of  covenant, 
but  an  absolute  stamping  with  the  imprest  of 
God.    And  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  simply  the 
agent  by  Whom  this  stamping  is  done.  He 
stamps  His  own  impress,  because  the  impress  of 
the  Trinity  must  necessarily  be  the  impress  of 
each  Person.    Consequently  Baptism  establishes 
a  real  connexion  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a 
share  in  His  grace.    It  would  not  be  true  to 
j  credit  those  who  nre  only  baptized  with  all  the 
]  gifts  of  the  Spirit  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  u 
j  belonging  to  Christians,  because  these  include 
some  that  are  proper  to  Confirmation.  But 
neither  in  the  Fathers  nor  in  the  liturgies  U 
the  44  seal  "  a  title  applied  to  the  Confirmation- 
aspect   of    Baptism   alone.      They  constantly 
associate  it  particularly  with  the  water  (Hennas, 
ill.  ix.  16;  Amb.  De  Sp.  S.  I.  vi. ;  Cyr.  Hieros. 
Cat.  i.  2,  &c.    See  Pusey,  Scrip.  Views,  Note  E). 
The  texts  therefore  indicate  a  personal  relation- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  baptized. 

8.  The  necessity  of  Baptism  is  grounded  oo 
the  effects  attributed  to  it,  and  more  expressly 
on  our  Lord's  words  to  Nicodemus,  and  on  the 
I  terms  of  the  baptismal  commission.  The  Pehv 
'  giaus  denied  its  necessity  for  the  remission  of 
'  original  sin  (Aug.  Dc  Hacres.  lxxxviii.),  and  soak 
of  the  16th-century  Reformers  followed  m  their 
wake,  denying  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  (Zwing.  De  rera  et 
falsa  Relig. ;  Calvin,  Inst.  IV.  ch.  xvi.  15, 24,  kc). 
They  argued  from  the  text  where  St.  Paul  speak? 
of  children  as  44  holy  "  when  only  one  parent  is 
a  believer  (1  Cor.  vii.  14).  It  is  much  disputed 
what  44  holy  "  means  here.  It  has  been  t.ike^ 
as  equivalent  to  legitimate,  as  describing  their 
Christian  education,  or  as  designating  their  fit- 
ness for  Baptism  (Tert.  De  Aninut,  xxxix. ;  Anc 
De  Dapt.  Parr.  II.  xxvi.,  ill.  xii.).  But  if  it  i> 
understood  more  naturally  as  indicating  a  real 
difference  in  spiritual  condition  between  these 
born  within  Christianity  nnd  those  without,  it 
docs  not  abrogate  the  need  for  Baptism.  Even 
among  the  Jews,  whose  inherited  birthright 
within  the  covenant  was  distinctly  recognised, 
circumcision  was  required. 

St.  Augustine  took  a  hard  line  as  to  the 
damnation  of  the  unbaptized  (De  D  ipt.  Part.  I 
xvi.-xviii. ;  Ep.  clxvi. ;  De  Anima,  I.  ix.),  yet 
even  he  nllowed  that  there  must  be  exceptions 
when  Baptism  was  unprocurable,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  penitent  thief  (De  B.  IV.  xxiv.  31 ;  Dr 
Anirna,  Hi.  ix.).  Scriptural  colour  has  been 
found  for  the  Baptism  of  desire  in  the  spirit  of 
I  Ezek.  xviii.,  and  for  the  Baptism  of  blood  in  thf 
words  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (Matt.  xx.  22),  and 
!  in  the  flow  of  blood  as  well  as  watvr  from  the 
side  of  Christ.  Concerning  44  them  that  an.' 
without,"  the  unappronched  heathen,  we  have 
no  right  to  judge  (1  Cor.  v.  12,  13).  God  can 
of  course  work  without  Baptism  that  which  He 
is  ordinarily  pleased  to  give  by  it.  But  the 
Bible  gives  no  hint  that  it  can  be  dispensed 
with  where  it  may  be  had.    It  was  required 
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cren  in  such  exceptional  cases  as  those  of  St. 
I'acl  and  Cornelius ;  and  our  Lord's  words  must 
stand  as  the  guiding  rule  of  the  Church  :  "  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

?.  Baptism,  being  into  the  "one  body  "  of  the 
'•one  Lord,"  by  the  "one  Spirit."  regene- 
rates man  'nt0  tne  "ODe  God,"  is  also 
itself  "one"  (Eph.  iv  4-0).  This  unity  con- 
sul, tirst,  in  the  contrast  to  the  "  divers  wash- 
jugs"  of  the  Law;  secondly,  in  its  unique 
effects  peculiar  to  itself ;  thirdly,  in  the  neces- 
sity of  certain  essentials  of  administration ;  and, 
fourthly,  in  the  impossibility  of  its  iteration. 
This  last  point  lends  great  awfulucss  to  the 
Sacrament.  "  The  bath,"  say»  St.  Cyril,  "  cannot 
r«  received  twice  or  thrice ;  else  might  a  man 
ny,  Though  1  fail  once,  I  shall  go  right  a  second 
time;  whereas  if  thou  failest  once,  there  is  no 
letting  right,  for  there  is  one  Lord,  and  one 
Faith,  and  one  Baptism  "  (Cat.  PraeC  7).  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  many  understand  the  text : 
-It  u  impossible  for  those  who  were  once 
enlightened,  .  .  .  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance  "(Heb.  vi.  4-6).  The 
Syr  Vers,  reads  "  baptized  "  for  "  enlightened," 
and  the  latter  word  was  at  least  among  the 
Fathers  a  familiar  synonym  for  Baptism.  Holy 
Scripture  tells  of  lapses,  but  it  never  records  a 
re-baptism.  The  simile  of  birth  seems  to  forbid 
it  A  child  cannot  enter  a  second  time  into  its 
mother's  womb  and  be  born.  The  life  may 
grow  faint  and  diseased,  and  may  be  renewed  by 
jieniUnce  and  absolution  ,  but  if  it  is  once  really 
Iwt,  it  cannot  be  recovered. 

VII.  Administration. — 1  Subjects.  2  Dis- 
positions. 3.  Matter.  4.  Formula.  5.  Minister, 
ti.  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

1.  The  terms  of  the  commission  are  the 
widest  possible  "All  nations"  were  to  be 
baptized,  without  restriction  to  race. 

The  command  is  so  explicit  that  it  would 
need  some  very  clear  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  was  to  be  a  limitation  as  to  age.  The 
only  argument  of  weight  against  Baptism  of 
infants  is  that  they  are  incapable  of  qualifying 
themselves  by  active  dispositions.  The  absence 
ff  these  in  adults  sets  a  positive  bar  against  the 
reception  of  grace ;  but  unconscious  babes  can 
offer  no  impediment  to  the  work  of  God,  and 
therefore  active  dispositions  are  unnecessary  for 
them  until  they  are  old  enough  to  acquire  them. 
St.  Augustine  points  out  that  in  Abraham  faith 
preceded  the  sign,  but  in  Isaac  the  sign  preceded 
the  faith  (De  li.  iv.  ch.  xxiv.).  The  disposition 
u  not  ignored  because  the  order  is  reversed. 
Some  of  the  Anabaptists  argned  against  infant 
Baptism  from  the  age  of  Christ  when  He  was 
baptized.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  had  forestalled 
their  objection  centuries  before  by  showing  that 
the  circumstances  and  nature  of  His  Baptism 
were  too  dissimilar  from  ours  to  afford  any 
precedent  as  to  details  (Orat.  xl.).  If  1  Cor. 
ni.  14  bears  on  the  subject  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
adduced  as  a  reason  against  baptizing  the 
children  of  heathen,  while  under  their  parents' 
charge,  and  against  their  parents'  will. 

The  positive  arguments  for  infant  Baptism  are 
many.  i.  Children  inherit  original  sin  ;  Baptism 
is  its  appointed  remedy  (Rom.  v.-vi.).  Unless 
chUdren  are  incapable  of  salvation  at  all,  it  is 
fitting  that  they  should  early  receive  the 
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medicine  of  their  healing,  n  The  simile  of 
birth,  used  by  our  Lord,  suggests  that  Baptism 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  infants,  who  are 
thus  born  spiritually  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
a*  physically  into  the  world,  of  no  active  will 
of  their  own.  iii.  The  children  of  Jews  were 
admitted  into  the  covenant  as  infants,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  that  the  children  of 
Christians  should  be  excluded  because  the  New 
Covenant  is  greater  than  the  Old.  The  covenant 
itself  is  "an  everlasting  covenant"  (Gen. 
xvii.  13),  but  the  sign  has  changed  with  its 
development.  The  analogy  was  thought  so 
exact  that  in  the  3rd  century  some  urged  that 
Baptism  ought  to  take  place  on  the  eighth  day 
(Cyp.  Ep.  lxiv.  2).  iv  The  Rabbis  baptized 
the  children  of  proselytes  with  their  parents,  on 
the  ground  "  that  what  is  done  by  their  fathers 
redounds  to  their  good  "  (Talmud,  Tract. 
Chet.  i.).  v  Our  Lord  blessed  infants  (f}pt<pyj), 
and  said,  "Sutler  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (Luke  xviii.  16).  He  could 
not  have  spoken  thus  if  they  were  incapable  ot 
being  admitted  into  it  (John  iii.  5).  vi.  St. 
Peter  said  to  the  Jews,  "  The  promise  is  unto  you, 
and  to  your  children  ; "  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
prophecy  of  Joel,  it  is  at  least  more  likely  that 
he  meant  actual  children  than  merely  posteritv 
(Acts  ii.  17,  ;J9).  vii.  Children  are  addressed  in 
the  Epistles  as  members  of  the  Church  (Kph. 
vi.  1 ;  Col.  iii.  20),  without  any  hint  that  this 
membership  began  only  at  years  of  discretion, 
viii.  The  consistent  usage  of  the  Church  is. 
however,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  will  of 
Christ.  "The  Church  received  it,"  says  Origen, 
"  as  a  tradition  from  the  Apostles  to  give 
Baptism  to  infants"  (In  Horn.  vi.).  Even  Ter- 
tullian,  who  with  characteristic  peculiarity  was 
an  advocate  for  delay,  implies  that  this  was  not 
the  usual  custom  (JJe  H.  xviii.). 

2.  The  dispositions  neccssarv  for  Baptism  are 
Faith  and  Repentance.  In  Holy  Scripture  faith 
holds  the  more  prominent  place  of  the  two. 
Our  Lord  declared  its  necessity  when  He  said, 
"He  that  belicveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved"  (Mark  xvi.  16).  It  was  definitely 
required  of  the  jailor  (Acts  xvi.  31,  33);  and, 
according  to  a  very  early  tradition  which  crept 
into  some  texts  of  the  N  T.,  of  the  eunuch  also 
(Iren.  ill.  xii.  8  ;  [Acts  viii.  37]).  It  is  mentioned 
in  some  form  or  other  in  close  connexion  with 
the  Baptisms  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  41),  at  Samaria  (viii.  12),  of  Cornelius  (x.  43), 
of  Lydia  (xvi.  14,  15),  and  of  the  Corinthians 
(xviii.  8).  The  whole  tenor  of  the  apostolic 
sermons,  as  well  as  such  notices  as  that  the 
belief  was  in  "the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  show  that  it  was  not  a  vague  general 
quality  of  faith,  but  an  explicit  profession  of 
belief  in  definite  dogmas  which  presently  found 
expression  in  the  formal  creeds  of  the  Church. 

Repentance  is  not  mentioned  so  frequently  as 
faith,  but  it  is  everywhere  implied  by  the 
character  of  the  Gospel.  It  had  given  a  title  to 
St.  John's  baptism  as  the  "baptism  of  rejwnt- 
unce;"  it  was  inherent  in  any  conception  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sin;  and  to  the  first  converts 
it  was  set  forth  in  the  forefront  as  the  one 
requisite  (Acts  ii.  38).  Indeed,  faith  and  re 
peutance  practically  involve  each  other. 
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There  is  no  indication  in  the  N.  T.  that 
candidates  for  Baptism  were  subjected  to  any 
prolonged  preparation,  such  as  that  which 
afterwards  became  customary.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  were 
]>cciiliar.  None  were  likely  to  accept  it  unless 
they  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  need  the  test 
of  a  lengthy  probation.  Yet  Holy  Scripture 
affords  one  instance  which  amply  justifies  the 
precautions  against  hasty  Baptism  which  the 
Church  afterwards  adopted.  Simon  Magus 
either  received  Baptism  hypocritically,  or  else  J 
with  such  insufficient  faith  and  repentance  that 
he  immediately  fell  (Acts  viii.  13-24).  The 
circumstance  is  of  value  as  an  illustration  of  the 
place  which  the  dispositions  hold  in  relation  to  j 
Baptism.  Simon  was  truly  baptized.  "The  ' 
Church,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "had  herself] 
given  birth  to  Simon  Magus  through  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  and  yet  it  was  declared  to  him  ; 
that  he  had  no  part  in  the  inheritance  of  Christ. 
Did  he  lack  anything  in  respect  of  Baptism,  of 
the  Gospel,  or  of  the  Sacraments  ?  Nay,  but  he 
was  born  in  vain,  in  that  he  lacked  charity " 
(De  B.  I.  ch.  x.  14).  His  regeneration  was  barren  1 
of  spiritual  life.  "  He  was  baptized,"  says 
St.  Cyril,  "but  he  was  not  illuminated;  he 
washed  his  body  indeed  with  the  water,  but  did 
not  illuminate  his  heart  by  the  Spirit ;  his  body 
truly  descended  and  ascended,  but  his  soul  was 
not  buried  with  Christ,  nor  with  Him  raised  " 
(Cat.  Praef.  2).  But  it  was  more  than  a  still- 
born birth.  The  very  Baptism,  unworthily 
received,  increased  his  guilt.  To  a  heathen 
St.  Peter  would  scarcely  have  said,  "Thou  art 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity."  His  sin  was  the  worse  because  he 
had  become  a  Christian. 

3.  The  matter  of  Baptism  is  water.    Our  j 
Lord   mentions   it   specifically   as    necessary : 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  " 
(John  iii.  T>).    No  other  element  is  suggested  in  1 
Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  particularly  related  I 
that  this  was  used  at  sundry  Baptisms  (John  J 
iii.  23;  Matt.  iii.  11,  16;  Acts  viii.  36,  x.  47).  ! 
Cleansing    by   water   is   even   an    expression  ' 
synonymous  with  Baptism  (Eph.  v.  26 ;  Heb.  I 
x.  22).    The  Fathers  noticed  in  this  connexion  I 
what  a  place  water  had  in  the  baptismal  tvpes 
and  prophecies  of  the  Bible.  ""If,"  says  St.  Cyril, 
"  anyone  is  anxious  to  know  why  the  gift  is 
given  through  water,  and  not  through  some 
other  element,  let  him  take  up  Holy  Scripture 
and  he  shall  learn.    For  water  is  a  noble  thing, 
and  of  the  world's  four  visible  elements  the 
most  beautiful  "  (Cat.  iii.  5).    "Water  alone," 
says  Tcrtullian,  "a  matter  ever  perfect,  bright, 
simple,  pure  in  its  own  nature,  supplied  a  vehicle 
worthy  of  God  "  (De  It.  iii.). 

Immersion  appears  to  have  been  used  where 
it  could  be  had.  St.  John  stationed  himself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  then  at  Aenon, 
"  because  there  was  much  water  there  "(John 
iii.  23),  which  would  scarcely  have  been  neces- 
sary for  affusion.  Our  Ix>rd  came  up  "out  of 
the'  water"  after  His  Baptism  (Matt.  iii.  16).  J 
The  eunuch  went  down  "into  the  wat««r"  with 
St.  Philip  (Acts  viii.  38).  St.  Paul's  symbol  of 
burial  and  resurrection  only  receive  their  full  | 
significance  from  immersion  (Piom.  vi.  4;  Col.  ii. 
12).  Such  types  as  the  Flood,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Ked  Se'a,  and  the  dipping  of  Naaman,  also  \ 


suggest  it.  But,  if  this  was  the  orlinsry 
method,  there  is  evidence  that  affusion  or  even 
sprinkling  suffice*!.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  water  at  Jerusalem  in  which 
the  3000  could  have  been  immersed  ;  still  mnr<? 
so  whether  immersion  could  have  been  practise! 
in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  or  the  prison  at 
Philippi.  When  St.  Cyprian  was  once  consult*! 
as  to  the  validity  of  sprinkling,  he  referred  \« 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  "Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,"  and  to 
the  sprinkling  of  Jewish  rites  (Num.  viii.,  xii.), 
"whence,"  he  says,  "it  is  apparent  that  the 
sprinkling  of  water  has  like  force  with  the 
saving  washing"  (Ep.  Ixix.  11,  12).  Those 
who  insist  on  immersion  chiefly  argue  from  tne 
sense  of  ffdrrtiy,  which  is  not  used  of  BantiMi.. 
whereas  the  word  which  is  used  did  not  nece-- 
sarily  mean  immersion,  for  the  Pharisees  mar- 
velled that  our  Lord  had  not  "  baptized  "  (#«r- 
T»V0rf)  before  dinner  (Luke  xi.  38). 

Trine  immersion  or  affusion  is  of  cotr* 
founded  on  the  mention  of  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  baptismal  commission. 

4.  The  formula  of  Baptism  is  derired  fron: 
our  Lord's  direction  to  the  Apostles  to  bapUz: 
"  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Zwingli  maintained 
that  no  form  was  necessary  (De  vera  ft 
Reliff.),  and  l.uther  that  it  was  enough  to  give  or 
receive  it  in  any  Name  of  God  (De  Capt.  Bat'.). 
But  the  tradition  of  the  Church  is  that  the  wordi 
of  commission  impose  a  necessity  of  naming  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  (Tert.  Adv. 
Prax.  xxvi.  ;  Cyp.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  6  ;  Bas.  De  Sp. 
xii.).  While  this  declares  the  faith  and  the 
sphere  into  which  the  person  is  regenerated,  the 
obligation  is  probably  owing  to  a  deeper  reasoa. 
Holy  Scripture  indicates  that  a  special  |*twer  it 
involved  in  the  solemn  naming  of  God  (Nam. 
vi.  27  ;  Ps.  xx.  1  ,  Acts  iii.  6,  &c).  Origea. 
writing  of  the  formula,  speaks  of  "the  Divinity 
of  the  power  of  the  invocation  of  the  adorable 
Trinity  "  (In  Jam.  t.  vi.).  So  viewed,  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Name  becomes  a  ministerial  act,  set- 
ting in  motion  the  mysterious  operation  of  God. 

In  the  Acts  there  is  mention  of  Baptism  "it: 
the  Name  of  Josus  Christ"  (ii.  38),  "of  th- 
Lord  Jesus"  (viii.  16,  xix.  5),  "of  the  Lord" 
(x.  48);  and  the  Vulgate,  supported  by  th* 
Syriac,  renders  viii.  12,  41  in  nomine  Je*n 
Christi  baptizabintur."  Although  in  none  of 
the  passages  is  there  any  literal  report  of  tlw 
words  said,  such  as  that  in  iii.  6.  thev  would 
naturally  convey  the  impression  that  the  for- 
mula of  administration  contained  the  phra* 
"  in  the  Name  of  Jesus."  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  De  Ite'mpti  smite,  in  the  3rd  century,  *• 
understood  them,  and  dwells  at  length  on  "th* 
power  of  the  Name  of  Jesus  invoked  upon  i 
man  by  Baptism,"  defending  the  form  a-  n-'t 
contrary  to  the  commission  of  Christ  (/V  &- 
hip.  6,  7).  But  he  bears  testimony  himself  t> 
the  fact  that  the  Church  had  not  been  wont 
to  baptize.  Some  reliance  has  been  put  on  » 
passage  in  St.  Ambrose,  where  he  savs  it  w 
sufficient  to  name  one  Person,  if  the  faith  in  the 
Trinity  is  not  denied  thereby  (De  Sp.  .>'.  I.  iii.): 
but  he  is  probably  speaking  of  the  confession  ->t 
the  recipient,  not  of  the  formula.  A  few  harf 
maintained  the  validity  of  the  disputed  form  or 
words  (Bede,  in  Act.  x.;  Nic.  I.  Ep.  xcvii.  104; 
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P.  Lcmh.  ir.  3  ;  Scot  us  doubtful  I y,  iv.  ch.  iii.  2)  ; 
oct  the  general  verdict  has  been  against  it.  A 
]  ure  conjecture  that  it  was  allowed  for  a  time, 
[*rh.i]i>  to  pive  special  honour  to  the  despised 
tame,  was  thrown  out  by  some  late  writers 
(Iv  Lyra,  in  loco :  Th.  Aquin.  Summa,  ill.  Ixvi.  6  ; 
I,ral«o<d,  i.  tit.  7;  De  Burgo,  n.  ch.  iii.,  Hostien- 
>k  nr.  ch.  xlii.  6).  Still  later  it  has  been  sug- 
that  the  words  were  incorporated  into  the 
: iTiuula  as  an  addition,  4*  In  the  Name  of  the 
Lori.  1  baptiz?  thee."  &<•.,  or,  *' I  baptize  thee 
il  t.n-  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ."  <kc.  (Corn,  a  Lap.  on  Horn.  vi.  3  ;  Trom- 
Ik'Ai,  iv.  40o).  Neither  is  probable.  If  the 
■i'-sil  interpretation  is  correct,  that  the  naming 
* f  the  Trinity  was  always  essential,  the  phrases 
il  the  Acts  must  be  taken  to  mean  simply  that 
i!  was  "Christian"  Baptism,  in  the  formula 
laiic.itcl  hv  the  Lord's  commission,  that  is, 
lu|  ti,m  "  into  Christ "  (Rom.  vi.  3 ;  Gal.  ni. 
-'7>,  -r  by  the  power  of  Christ  (see  Bingbain, 
XI.  ch.  iii.  3  ;  Moberly,  Great  Forty  Da  ,s,  App.). 

b.  When  St.  John  foretold  the  Baptism  of  the 
Oo.-pel,  he  spoke  as  though  it  would  be  ad- 
ministered  personally  bv  Christ  Himself—  He 
•ball  baptize  you"  fMatt.  iii.  11).    The  Bap- 
tism- f  th<?  Incarnate  ministry  were,  however, 
by  t.ie  hands  of  His  '•disciples"  (John  iv.  2), 
..ai  t  he  great  commission  of  Baptism  was  given  to 
m-irn.   St.  Augustine  frequently  insists  that  the 
i-xt  which  the  Baptist  was  to  learn  from  the 
<<t>cent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Christ  (John  i. 
•>)  was  "that  the  power  of  the  Lord's  Baptism 
*u  n Dt  to  pass  from  the  Lord  to  any  man, 
while  its  ministration  plainlv  would  do  m»  "  (In 
J-tn.  t.  v.  1 1  ;  Ik- 11.  m.  ch.'  iv.  0,  VI.,  VII.).  If 
truj  is  questionable,  the  truth  itself  was  clearly 
f  nveye'l  by  the  declaration  with  which  our  Lord 
'l  -st-d  the  baptismal  commission,  "  Lo,  1  am 
Tith  vnu  alwav.  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  " 
(Mat.  xiviii/20).    His  Presence  was  pledged 
t"  accompany  those  who  went  forth  from  Him 
t.  raptize.  the  minister  of  Baptism  must  thcre- 
t*  r?  be  the  delegate  of  Christ,  while  in  the 
highest  sense  He  is  Himself  the  one  Baptizer. 
The  recipients  of  the  baptismal  commission 
the  Apostles.  They  were  specially  gathered 
t>  cether,  apparently  alone,  for  the  purpose  of 
r- wiring  it  (cp.  Matt.  xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  7,  10, 
Mirk  ivi.  7).    Even  if  others  were  present, 
which  seems  improbable,  the  terms  of  the  com- 
nib»ion  would  confine  its  reception  to  them, 
MQce  the  authority  to  baptize  is  made  a  result 

•  i  that  "  power  "  which  our  Lord  Himself  re- 
<  uved  as  Man,  and  then  committed  to  the 
Affile,  (John  xx  21).  It  was  for  them  to 
transmit  it  to  others  as  they  handed  on  the 

•  rJers  of  the  ministry.  The  sacramental  cha- 
racter of  Baptism  would  mark  it  out  as  an  office 
["T  the  Apostles,  even  if  the  commission  had  not 

so  explicitly  conveyed  to  them.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  minister 
if  Baptism  must  be  an  ordained  representative 
"i  Christ  through  the  Apostles,  were  it  not  for 
»  widespread  sanction  of  lay  Baptism  in  emer- 
gency, with  high  authority,"  at  later  periods  of 
1  hurc  h  history.  The  result  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  test  of  apostolic  practice  is  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  not  said  who  baptized  the 
>"•«>  i  n  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  There  is,  how- 
-~«r.  no  impossibility  in  supposing  that  the 
Apostle*  baptized  them  all  in  a  day;  and  if 
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others  a>sistcd,  these  at  least  had  their  direct 
commission  for  the  purpose.  Hilary  the  Deacon 
thought  tiie  Baptism  of  Cornelius  and  others, 
apparently  by  the  "  brethren  from  Joppa  "  (Acts 
x.  23,  48),  a  clear  case  of  lay  Baptism  (Com.  in 
1  Cor.  l.  17),  but  some  of  these  "  brethren"  may 
have  received  ordination.  So  also  may  who- 
ever baptized  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  if  it  was 
not  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  5).  We  know  nothing 
of  the  position  of  Ananias,  who  baptized  St.  Paul 
himself  (ix.  17,  18).  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions say  that  both  he  ami  l'hilip  the  Deacon 
baptized  by  a  special  Divine  call  (vin.  46),  but 
the  narrative  of  Acts  viii.  seems  fully  to  warrant 
Baptism  by  a  Deacon.  St.  Paul  baptized  some 
at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14,  16),  probably  St.  Silas 
the  rest  (Acts  xviii.  8),  and  one  of  them  bap- 
tized Lydia  and  the  jailor  (xvi.).  St.  Paul's 
assertion  that  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize  (1  Cor. 
i.  17)  cannot  mean  that  to  baptize  did  not 
belong  to  the  apostolic  office,  but  only  that  for 
particular  reasons  he  usually  forbore  to  do  it. 
Lay  Baptism  has,  therefore,  no  direct  support 
from  the  N.  T. ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
points  rather  against  it.  The  main  controversies 
on  the  subject  lie  outside  a  scriptural  enquiry. 

6.  Kites  and  ceremonies  find  little  place  in 
the  N.  T.,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  Books 
and  the  circumstances  of  primitive  Christianity. 
There  could  have  been  little  ritual  at  the  Bap- 
tisms on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  by  the  roadside 
to  Gaza,  or  in  the  prison  at  Philippi.  Subse- 
quent rites  were  built  upon  scriptural  expres- 
sions, but  the  expressions  themselves  can  rarely 
be  indicative  of  actual  ceremonial  in  use  by  the 
Apostles.  Some  have  understood  St.  Timothy's 
"  good  profession  before  many  witnesses " 
(1  Tim.  vi.  12)  to  have  been  a  baptismal  pro- 
fession of  faith  (Chrys.,  Theoph.,  Amb.,  &c.  ad 
ioc.),  and  "the  interrogation  of  a  good  con- 
science before  God  "  (I  Pet.  iii.  21)  to  allude  to 
questions  and  pledges  at  Baptism  (Waterland, 
Wordsworth,  De  Wette,  &c).  Sjwnsors  were 
common  among  the  Jews,  according  to  the 
Kabbis  (Lightfoot,  Jlor.  flcb.  on  Matt,  iii.),  aud 
perhaps  the  Christians  adopted  the  usage  at 
once  from  them.  The  unction  spoken  of  (2  Cor. 
i.  21,  1  John  ii.  20,  27)  was  probably  a  real 
anointing  with  oil,  but  rather  that  belonging 
to  Confirmation  than  the  baptismal  anointing 
of  the  early  centuries.  The  41  seal  "  (2  Cor.  i.  22  ; 
Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30;  cp.  Rev.  vii.  3)  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  but  does  not  prove 
its  actual  use  as  a  baptismal  ceremony.  Other 
ritual  was  plainly  borrowed  from  Scripture 
language.  The  exorcisms  were  taken  from  our 
Lord's  casting  out  of  devils  (Matt.  xvii.  18). 
The  unclothing  represented  the  putting  off  the 
old  man  with  the  deeds  of  sin  (Eph.  iv.  22 ; 
Col.  iii.  9;  see  Cyr.  Hieros.  Cat.  xx.  2;  Chrys. 
In  Col.  Horn.  vi.  4).  The  chrisom  robe  sym- 
bolised the  "new  man"  (Eph.  iv.  24),  and 
the  putting  on  of  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  27).  Lights 
signified  the  illumination  of  Baptism  (Heb.  vi.  4, 
x.  32).  The  salt  was  the  symbol  of  holy  life, 
from  our  Lord's  words,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth  "  (Matt.  v.  13;  Mark  ix.  49,  30).  The  milk 
and  honey  pointed  to  the  inheritance  in  the  land 
of  promise  (Ex.  iii.  8).  The  special  times  foi 
Baptism  were  founded  upon  Scripture  symbolism 
and  precedents :  Easter  because  Baptism  is  into 
the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  Pentecost 
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because  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
because  the  first  Baptisms  took  place  at  that 
Feast  (Tert.  De  B.  xix.).  The  eves  of  these 
davs  were  selected,  because  the  Sabbath  spoke 
of  "eternal  rest  in  God's  inheritance  (Honorius, 
Gemma  Animae,  ill.  ch.  cxvi.). 

VIII.  Literature— Of  Greek  Fathers  there  are 
Basil,  De  Spiritu  Sancto  (the  De  Bapt.  under 
his  name  is  not  his,  and  is  of  secondary  value) ; 
Cyril  of  Jems.,  Catechesis  ;  Gregory  Naz.,  Oratio 
de  Bapt.  Christi;  Chrysostom,  Homilies;  John 
Damascene,  De  Fide  Urth.  iv.  ix-  Latin  Fathers  : 
Tertullian's  and  Parian's  De  Bapt.;  Ambrose, 
De  Sjcramentis;  Augustine,  De  Bapt.  and  De 
Bapt.  Parrulorum.  Migne's  Pat.  Lat.  has  an 
admirable  classified  index,  No.  XCVI.,  on  Bn|>- 
tism.  Pusey's  Scriptural  Viexcs  of  Baptism 
(originally  Tracts  for  Times,  Nos.  G7  to  61*,  en- 
larged as  Doctrine  of  Baptism)  is  invaluable  for 
patristic  comments  "on  .Scripture.  The  Commen- 
taries of  Corn.  A  Lapide  and  Wordsworth  are 
both  largely  patristic.  See  also  Suicer,  The- 
saurus. Of  Schoolmen,  Th.  Aquinas,  Summa,  in. 
chs.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  lxvi.-lxxi.,  is  important.  For 
extreme  Protestant  views  see  Zwingli,  De  rent 
et  falsa  Religionc ;  Calvin,  Inst.  iv.  chs.  xv.,  xvi. ; 
Luther,  De  Capt.  Ba':  In  spite  of  unorthodox 
opinious,  there  is  much  of  value  in  the  loci  Com- 
munes of  Chemnitz  and  Gerhard  (Lutheran); 
Voss  (Calvinistic),  De  Bapt.;  Limborch  (Ar- 
minian),  T/teol.  Christi.  Bcllarmin,  De  Bapt., 
on  the  other  side,  is  good.  Of  English  works, 
those  by  strongly  anti-sacramental  writers  are 
only  worth  consulting  for  historical  purposes. 
The  views  taken  may  be  seen  in  Bp.  Hopkins, 
Doct.  of  S irraiw  nts  and  Nature  of  Regeneration  ; 
Faber,  Prim.  Doctrine  of  Regeneration  ;  J.  Scott, 
Iwjuiry  into  effect  of  Baptism,  in  answer  to 
Mant.  Among  orthodox  treatises  are  Barrow, 
Of  Baptism:  I^slie,  Water  Baptism;  Mant, 
Bampton  Led.  (reprinted  as  T\ro  Tracts,  etc.) ; 
Waterland,  Regeneration ;  Bethell,  Doct.  of  Re- 
generation ;  Mozlev,  fierier  of  the  Baptismal 
Controversy ;  Sadler,  Second  Adun  arid  New 
Birth  and  Sicramctit  of  Responsibility.  Other 
works,  dealing  however  with  much  outside 
Scripture,  arc  Hooker,  V.  chs.  lviii.-lxiv. ;  Trom- 
belli,  De  Sic.  torn.  i.-v.  ;  Macaire  (Makary), 
Thtfol.  Dog.  IV.  ch.  iii. ;  Maskell,  Holy  Baptism; 
Grueber,  Sacrament  of  Regeneration.  On  In- 
fant Baptism,  Wall's  History,  with  Gale's  Re- 
flections in  reply ;  Bp.  J.  Taylor,  Lil>erty  of 
Prophesying,  xviii.,  and  Life  of  Christ,  I.  ch.  ix. 
6  ;  Thorndike,  Imws  of  Church,  vi.-vfii.  On  the 
Minister,  Laurence,  Lay  Baptism  Invalid; 
Waterland  and  Kellsall,  letters;  Elwin,  Minis- 
ter of  Baptism.  [W.  K.] 

BAR- ABBAS  (BapaBBas ;  Barabbas ;  Aram. 
K3X"">3,  Bar-Abba,  son  of  the  father,  i.e.  of  the 
teacher  or  master,  cp.  Samuel  Bar-Abba  and 
Nathan  Bar-Abba,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  I/or. 
Ifeb.  in  loco).  He  is  described  as  a  notable 
prisoner,  and  as  guilty  of  sedition  and  murder  in 
Jerusalem  itself  He  is  also  called  a  robber 
(KrpTrfo,  John  xviii.  40);  a  term  which  gives 
another  side  of  the  life  of  the  insurrectionary 
leaders  common  in  Judaea  under  the  Roman 
government.  The  term  "  robbers  "  is  used  by 
Josephus  to  describe  the  Zealots  (#.  J.  iv.  3,  §4). 
Nothing  is  known  of  Barabbas  and  his  sedition 
from  other  sources.    It  i>  conjectured  that  the 


two  robbers  crucified  with  Jesus  may  hav#  h«n 
two  of  Barabbas'  comrades  in  m<i;rr*ni 
(trvtrracrtaffral)  mentioned  (Mark  xv.  7)  as  in 
prison  at  the  time.  A  remarkable  rea  lin?  pr.-> 
Barabbas  the  additional  name  of  Jesus,  Barnbta 
thus  becoming  merely  a  patronymic  lu  Matt, 
xxvii.  16,  17  44  Jesus  "  is  inserted  before  "  L*r- 
abbas"  by  a  few  authorities.  But  -  it  is 
against  all  analogy  that  a  true  reading  should 
lie  preserved  in  no  better  Greek  MSS.  than  the 
common  origin  of  the  cursives  1,  116.  2<»9,  and 
in  none  of  the  ancient  Versions."  The  mv-t 
probable  source  of  the  reading  is  to  be  found  in 
the  repetition  of  IN  from  YMIN  (Treg^lle*)  id 
r.  17,  in  which  verse  alone  Origen  found  it. 
His  doubtful  approval  (Comm.  Matt,  in  lac.)  kte 
given  it  notoriety,  and  Trench  (Studies  <>k 
pels,2  p.  300),  Keim,  and  others  have  uncritically 
followed  Origen-  See  Tisch.  Ed.  Crit.  viii. , 
and  Westcott  and  Hort,  Greek  Testament,  note* 
on  select  readings.  [L  R 

BA'RACITEL  (^0*12,  Ges.  =  Go-i 

Renan  [4  Les  Noms  Theophores,'  &c.  in  PFJ.  r. 
172]  =  he  Wio  blesses  God ;  Bof>ox«^A;  J!<iratuh.. 
"the  Buzite,"  father  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxu.  2. 
[Buz.]     JIV  "  compares  the  Phoenic.  pro;*r 

name    "|*0,    the    Palmvrcne  a-il 

Knsna.  [k.j 

BARACHTAH,  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  A.  V.ed.  1611, 
and  other  early  editions.    [Berlchiah.  7  ] 

BARACHI'AS  (BapaX(as ;  Barachi.u).  Matt 
xxiii.  35.  [Zachauias.J 

BA'RAK  (p^3,  lightning,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16; 

BafxtK]  Barac:  cp.  the  family  name  of  Hannibal. 
Barca  =  44  fulmen  belli."  The  name  i>  louol 
among  the  Phoenicians,  Palmyreues,  ;md  Sa- 
baeans;  see  MV.U),  son  of  Abinoam  of  Ked-?M 
(Judg.  iv.  6),  a  refuge-city  in  Mount  NWa- 
tali.  He  was  incited  by  Deborah,  a  prophets 
of  Ephraim,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of 
Jaiiix.  Jabiu  (4*  prudent")  was  probably  (Kei!) 
the  dynastic  name  of  those  kings  of  northern 
Canaan  whose  capital  city  was  Hazor  on  L^ke 
Merom.  Siscra,  his  general  and  procurator, 
oppressed  a  promiscuous  Gentile  populatro 
(Is.  ix.  1)  at  Harosheth,  hence  calleJ  ••  Har*- 
sheth  of  the  Gentiles."  Accompanied,  at  hL<- 
own  express  desire,  by  Deborah,  Barak  W  hu 
rudely-armed  force  of  10,000  men  from  Naph- 
tali  and  Zebulon  to  an  encampment  on  the 
summit  of  Tabor,  where  the  900  iron  chariots 
of  Jabin  would  be  useless.  The  force  wa^ 
assembled  in  small  divisions  so  as  to  avoid  <?i- 
citing  suspicion  (such  seems  to  be  the  meanicc 
of  TpyO  in  Judg.  iv.  6 :  cp.  xx.  37  ;  Ex.  xii.  21). 
At  a  signal  given  by  the  prophetess,  the  littl- 
army,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  providenti.il 
storm  (Joseph,  v.  5,  §  4)  and  a  wind  that  hi-  * 
in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed  down 
the  hill,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  ho** 
of  the  Canaamtes  hi  the  plain  of  Jezrvel  (F_~ 
draelon),  44 the  battle-field  of  Palestine"  (Stan- 
ley, S.  and  P.  p.  331;  Thomson,  Isind  and 
the  Bool;,  i.  141,  &c).  From  the  prommeD* 
mention  of  Taanach  (Judg.  v.  19)  and  of  tao 
river  Kishon,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victory 
was  partly  due  to  the  suddenly  swollen  wave* 
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..f  that  impetuous  torrent  (xilu^PPovst  LXX.), 
partk  ularl y  its  western  branch.  The  victory 
ws5  decisive:  Harosheth  was  taken  (Judg.  iv. 
lt»),  Si?era  murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A 
j».ioe  of  forty  years  ensued,  and  the  next  danger 
cime  from  a  different  quarter.  The  victors 
composed  a  splendid  epinicinn  ode  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  deliverance  (Judg.  v.  Cp.  Mil- 
imn.  Hid.  of  Jc.rs*  i.  '247,  kc). 

The  obedience  of  Barak  to  the  command  of 
i>tbcnih  entitled  him  to  a  place  among  the 
hen**  of  faith  (Heb.  xi.  32).  His  refusal  to  go 
uults*  Deborah  accompanied  him  does  not  seem 
:>>  hat>  been  due  to  any  censurable  motive. 
i<tborah  warns  him  that  it  will  be  said,  "A 
fc-man  compered  Sisera,"  but  he  knew  that  her 
pr**Dce  would  facilitate  the  victory.  The 
I  rotlites,  like  the  Messenians,  would  be  likely 
t-.i  '•  fight  the  more  bravely,  because  their  seers 
fc-t-re  present"  (Pausanias,  iv.  lb),  and  Barak 
w.u  anxious  for  something  better  than  his  own 
honour. 

Jt  ij  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
a;ptars  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Sham- 
ir (Judg.  v.  fi).  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been 
f>  amen  as  178  vears  after  Joshua,  where  he  is 
p-nmliy  placed."  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
»t!].j*v*s  the  narrative  to  be  a  variation  of  Josh. 
ii.  1-12  (Genealogies,  p.  228  sq.  Cp.  Stade, 
'iwh.  d.  Yolhcs  Israel,  i.  1 78,  n.  1).  A  great  deal 
itay  be  said  for  this  view  :  the  names  Jabin  and 
Hazor  ;  the  mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg. 
T.li»;"cp.  Josh.  xi.  2  sq.);  the  general  locality  of 
the  batt i« ;  the  prominence  of  chariots  in  both 
aarrativM,  and  especially  the  name  Misrephoth- 
nrnm  (Josh.  xi.  8,  a  spot  in  4Ain  Meserfe  ; 
-;"  Dillmann  •  in  loco).  Many  chronological 
■Ijih  ultit's  are  also  thus  removed ;  but  it  is 
u:r  to  add  that  in  Stanley's  opinion  (S.  ami  P. 
}«.  3i»2,  not*)  there  are  geographical  difficulties 
in  the  w.ir.  Keil  and  Edersheim  (Bible  History, 
i:.  1-0)  place  a  hundreij  years  between  the 
«vf.nts  described  in  Joshua  and  Judges ;  Kiehm 
(UWK.  s.  D.)  And  Ruetschi  (Herzog,  i?A'.»  s.  n.) 
^ntiier  these  events  distinct.  Cp.  Ewald, 
<lt$  Voltes  lintel,-  ii.  p.  489,  &c.  ; 
Lcri  A.  Hervey  Genealogies,  pp.  225-246  s<j.) 
[Deborah.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

BARBARIAN  (BdpBapos).  nis  u.)}  *EWr)v 
Bac&apoi  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  quoted 
f >*rv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  5<)4 ;  and  in  this 
<r.,  t  sense  the  word  is  used  in  liom.  i.  14,  "  I 
am  dehtnr  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians;" 
wh*r?  Luther  used  the  tenn  Ungrieche,  which 
"1!  }ily  expresses  its  force.  "EAAtj*-*!  real  Bdp- 
is  the  constant  division  found  in  Greek 
itintnre,  but  Thucydides  (i.  3)  points  out  that 
>'i;s  distinction  is  subsequent  to  Homer,  in 
"•'  ■•m  the  word  does  not  occur,  although  he 
•  tii*  the  Carians  &apfiap6<f>wvoi  (//.  ii.  867, 
wh*re  Eostathius  connects  the  other  form  Kdp- 
jkrot  with  Kip).  At  first,  according  to  Strabo 
11  it.  6*32),  the  word  "barbarian"  was  a  sncer- 
r->Z  onomatopoeia  applied  to  those  who  pro- 
"Oinced  their  words  imperfectly  (/for*  hvoaa.ro- 
foia,  iv\  T£„  Sv<rtic<p6pa>s  ko)  aKKyput  iced 
rp«X««»»  KaXo vvtwv),  and  its  generic  use  was 
v.ibi*qutnt.  It  often  retains  this  primitive 
t  ;emin?,  as  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11  (of  one  using  "  the 
tc*pe")  and  AcU  xxviii.  24  (of  the  Maltese, 
*ho  spoke  a  Punic  diaiect.    In  Acta  xxviii.  2 
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the  A.  V.  "  barbarous  people  "  is  replaced  in 
the  K.  V.  by  "  barbarians  ").  So  too  Aesch. 
Again.  2013,  x«A«8dVoj  K*W  "Ayvwra 
fidp&apov  KtKTTjfiftn} :  and  it  is  even  applied  to 
one  who  spoke  a  patois,  5t«  AcVjSioi  £>y  *al  h 
Qwyfj  &ap&dp<r  Ttepofifidyot,  Plat.  J'rotag.  341  C. 
It  is  not  so  strong  a  word  as  naXiyykwaaot 
(Donaldson,  Crat.  §  88).  Ovid  defines  the  word 
in  the  often-quoted  line : 

M  Barbaras  Lie  ego  sum  quia  rum  intelligor  ulla." 

(Trut.  v.  10,  3T.) 

The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modern 
Chinese)  had  an  analogous  word  for  all  tovs  ufj 
<r<piaiv  dfwyKwcuovs  (Herod,  ii.  158);  and  fidp- 
fiapos  is  used  in  the  LXX.  to  expre.-s  a  similar 
Jewish  distinction.    Thus  in  Ps.  ixiii.  1,  \dos 

fidpfiapos  is  used  to  translate  Zvh,  "  peregrino 
serinotie  utens"  (Schleusn.  Thcs.  s.  v.),  which  is 

also  an  onomatopoeian  from  3^,  "  to  stammer." 
In  1  Cor.  v.  13,  1  Tim.  iii.  7,  wc  have  ol 
and  Matt.  vi.  32,  to  tdvn,  used  Hebraistically 
for  D*13  (in  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
sense  as  that  of  BdpBapoi),  to  distinguish  all 
other  nations  from  the  Jews  (cp.  Col.  iii.  11); 
and  in  the  Talmudists  we  find  Palestine  opposed 
to  D1         just  as  Greece  was  to  Barbaria  or 

rj  BdpBapos  (cf.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Lightfoot, 
Cmturia  C/iorogr.  ad  init.).  And  yet  so  com- 
pletely was  the  term  BdpBapos  accepted,  that 
even  Josephus  and  Philo  scruple  as  little  to 
reckon  the  Jews  among  "  barbarians  "  (Antt.  xi. 
7,  §  1;  Philo,  Leg.  Allegg.  iii.  07,  1),  ns  the 
early  Romans  did  to  apply  the  term  to  them- 
selves ("  Hemophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vertit 
birbtire Plaut.  Asin.  prol.  10).  Very  natu- 
rally the  word  after  a  time  began  to  involve 
notions  of  cruelty  and  contempt  ((hjpbs  fiap- 
fidpov,  2  Mace  iv.  25,  xv.  2,  &c),  and  then  the 
Romans  excepted  themselves  from  the  scope  of 
its  meauing  (Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  37,  §  68).  After- 
wards only  the  savage  nations  were  called  bar- 
barians ;  though  the  Greek  Constantinopolitans 
called  the  Romans  "  barbarians  "  to  the  very- 
last  (Gibbon,  c.  51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smith  ;  Winer, 
s.  v.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BARHU'MITE,  THE.  [Bahurim.] 

BAKI'AH  (PinS  =  fleet ;  A.  Btpla,  B.  Map«  ; 

Baria~),  one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Ch.  iii. 
22).  [W.  A.  W.j 

BAR-JE'SUS.  [Elvmas.] 

BAR-JO'NA.  [Peter.] 

BAR'KOS  (Dip13  ;  Bercos).  "Children  of 
Barkos  "  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  the  Captivitr  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  53, 
[2  Esd.]  B.  BapKois,  A.  BapK6s  ;  Neh.  vii.  55, 
BapKovi).  [W.  A.  W.]  [P.] 

BARLEY  (H^,  sc'orah  ;  icpi0tj';  honkum), 

the  well-known  useful  cereal,  mention  of  which 
is  made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible. 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xviii.  7)  states  that  barley  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was 
grown  by  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  ix.  31;  Herod,  ii. 

2  A  2 
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77;  Diodor.  i.  34;  Plin.  xxii.  25),  and  by  the 
Jews  (Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Deut.  viii.  8;  Ruth  ii. 
17,  &c),  who  used  it  for  baking  into  bread, 
chiefly  amongst  the  poor  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  2  K.  iv. 
42;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  making  into  bread, 
by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  leutiles,  millet, 
&c.  (Ezek.  iv.  9);  for  making  into  cakes  (Ezek. 
iv.  12) ;  as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28). 
Compare  also  Juvenal  (viii.  154)  and  Pliny 
(//.  .V.  xviii.  14;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that 
though  birley  was  extensively  used  by  the 
ancients,  it  had  in  his  time  fallen  into  disre- 
pute, and  was  generally  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle  only.  Barley  is  the  common  food  for 
horses  in  the  Last.  Oats  and  rye  were  not 
cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and  perhaps  not  known 
to  them.  [Rye.]  (See  also  Kitto,  Phys.  Us  of 
Pal.  214.)  Barley  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
as  the  food  of  horses  aud  asses. 

It  is  the  most  universally  cultivated  cereal 
in  the  world,  having  a  more  northerly  as  well 
us  southerly  range  than  wheat.  It  is  less 
impatient  of  drought,  and  will  thrive  in  a  much 
lighter  soil.  It  arrives  earlier  at  maturity,  re- 
quiring less  heat  to  ripen  it,  and  yet  is  uninjured 
by  a  tropical  sun.  It  will  also  yield  much  longer 
on  the  same  land,  without  rotation  of  crops. 
There  is  consequently  no  part  of  Palestine 
where  it  is  not  the  most  ordinary  grain. 

The  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  in  Ruth  i.  22, 
ii.  13  j  2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  place  in 
Palestine  in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly 
districts  as  late  as  May;  but  the  period  of 
course  varies  accordiug  to  the  localities  where 
the  corn  grows.  The  barley  harvest  always 
precedes  the  wheat  harvest,  generally  by  not 
less  than  three  weeks  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bis.  ii. 
99,  278).  In  Egypt,  the  barley  is  about  a 
month  earlier  than  the  wheat;  whence  its 
total  destruction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex.  ix.  31). 
Barley  was  sown  at  anytime  between  November 
and  March,  according  to  the  season.  Niebuhr 
states  that  be  r»aw  a  crop  near  Jerusalem  ripe 
at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  field  which  h;ul  been 
just  newly  sown.  But  this  must  have  been 
exceptional.  The  seed-time  depends  upon  the 
time  of  "  the  former"  or  winter  rains.  As  soon 
as  ever  the  ground  is  thoroughly  softened,  the 
barlev  and  wheat  arc  both  sown,  and  this  raav 
be  as  early  as  the  first  week  of  November,  or  as 
late  as  Christmas.  The  low  grounds  are  fre- 
quency irrigated,  where  the  means  exist  for  so 
doing.  Very  little  labour  is  expended  on  the 
cultivation.  After  the  wooden  plough  has 
scratched  the  moist  soil,  the  seed  is  cast  in, 
and  covered  over  by  means  of  a  rude  brush- 
harrow.  The  yield  consequently  is  verv  light. 
Except  on  the  rich  alluvial  plains,  it  does  not 
appear  to  exceed  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  Jordan  valley,  the  barley  harvest  is 
over  by  the  end  of  March,  and  I  have  eaten  a 
bariey  cake  in  that  month  at  Jericho,  made 
from  a  crop  which  I  had  seen  sown  in  De- 
cember. In  the  plain  of  Seisaban  (Shittira),  I 
saw  the  Arabs  in  April  dibbling  maize  into 
ground  they  had  just  cleared  of  barley.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  time  of  barley  harvest  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  Passover,  and  it  was  a 
date  to  fix  the  time  of  year,  as  we  should  speak 
of  Eastertide. 

Major  Skinner  (Adventures  in  an  Overland 
Journey  to  India,  i.  330)  observed  near  Da- 


mascus a  field,  newly  sown  with  barley,  wh:<h 
had   been  submitted  to  submersion  similar  to 
what  is  done  to  rice-fields.    Dr.  Royle  (Eittos 
Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.,  art.  "  Barley  ")  with  good  res- 
son  supposes  that  this  explains  Is.  xixii.  2u. 
"Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  water*;" 
and  demurs  to  the  explanation  which  maay 
writers  have  given,  viz.  that  allusion  ii  male 
to  the  mode  in  which  rue  is  cultivated.  We 
cannot,  however,  at  all  agree  with  this  writer, 
that  the  passage  in  Eccles.  xi.  1  has  any  referetct 
to  the  irrigation  of  newly-sown  barley  fields. 
Solomon  In  the  context  is  enforcing  obligations 
to  liberality,  of  that  especial  nature  which  lo»k> 
not  for  a  recompense:  as  Bishop  Hall  says. 
"  Bestow  thy  beuelicence  on  those  from  whom 
there  is  no  probability  of  a  return  of  kindness." 
It  is  clear  that,  if  allusion  is  made  to  the  moJe 
of  culture  referred  to  above,  either  in  thec&St- 
of  rice  or  barley,  the  force  aud  moral  worth  o: 
the  lesson  is  lost ;   for  the  motive  of  fuca  i 
sowing  is  expectation  of  an  abundant  return. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  surely  this :  uBe 
liberal  to  those  who  are  as  little  likely  to  repiy 
thee  again,  as  bread  or  corn  cast  into  the 
or  the  river  is  likely  to  return  again  unto 
thee  "  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  and  Wright's  Eci -.V- 
siastcs  in  loco).    Barley,  as  an  article  of  human 
food,  was  less  esteemed  t  han  wheat,  but  the  poor 
usually  mix  wheat  and  barley  meal  for  their 
bread.     This  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
custom  in  ancient  times,  for,  from  2  Ch.  ii.  1". 
we  learn  that  Solomon  supplied  equal  quantities 
of  wheat  and  barley  to  the  woodmen  in  Leba- 
non. But  barley  bread  alone  is  very  poor  diet,  a* 
we  have  found  when  compelled  to  live  on  it  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  much  inferior 
in  nutritive  qualities  to  wheat  or  rye.  [BittsD-j 
Compare  also  Calpurnius  (£W.  iii.  84),  PIiet 
(//.  X.  xviii.  7),  and  Livy  (xxvii.  13),  who  u\U 
us  that  the   Roman    cohorts  who  lost  tfctl: 
standards  were   punished   by  having  barl-y- 
brcad  given  them  instead  of  wheaten.  T&* 
Jews,  according  lo  Tract.  SinJudr.  c.  9,  §  "». 
had  the  following  law  :  "  Si  quis  loris  cae>a> 
reciderit  jussu  judicum  arene  inditus  horic^ 
cffxitur,  donee  venter  ejus  rumpatur."  That 
barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little  esteemed 
in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of  moUfrc 
travellers  to  show.    Dr.  Thomson  (  Tkt  Li*>' 
and  the  Book,  p.  449)  says,  "  Nothing  is  mar? 
common  than  for  these  people  to  complain  th  t 
their  oppressors  have  left  them  nothing  bat 
bii'iry  bread  to  eat."    This  fact  is  important, 
as  serving  to  elucidate  some  passages  in  Scrh>- 
ture.    Why,  for  instance,  was  bariey  meal  sad 
not  the  ordinary  meal-offering  of  wheat  flour, 
to   be    the   jealousy -offering    (Num.  v.  15)? 
Because  thereby  is  denoted  the  low  repntstno 
in  which  the  implicated  parties  were  held.  TV 
homer  and  a  half  of  barley.  a«    part   of  th- 
purchase-money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.2).  a> 
doubtless  a  similar  typical  meaning.    With  tii> 
circumstance  in  remembrance,  how  forcible  i» 
the  expression  in  Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  "Will  ye 
pollute  me  among  my  people  for  handful*  «  : 
barley  1"    And  how  does  the  knowledge  of  tie 
fact  aid  to  point  out  the  counexion  between 
Gideon   and    the   barley-cake,  in    the  drear* 
which  the  "man  told  to  his  fellow  "  (Judg 
13).    Gideon's  familv  was  poor  in  Manasser. 
and  he  was  the  least  in  his  father's  hou* : 
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aoj  doubtless  the  Mi.Iianites  knew  it.    Again,  1 
th«  Israelites  had  been  oppressed  by  Midian  for 
t.ie  *;  ac<.'  of  so  veil   years.     Very  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the  interpretation 
t'r.  rf  f.    The  despised  and  humble  Israelitish 
cdiv-rcr  was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake  in  the 
Kes  of  his   enemies.    On   this   passage  I>r.  I 
T.i'jfuson  remarks,   "  If  the    Midinnites  were 
. :ict>t(>iHed  in  their  extemporaneous  songs  to  i 
till  Gideon  and    his    band    'cakes  of  barley 
'rtvlj  as  their   successors,  the  haughty  Be- 
-iiwin,  often  do  to  ridicule  their  enemies,  the  I 
v.plicatiin  would  be  all    the   more  natural." 
Tieit   barley  was    cultivated    abundantly    in  ' 
Palestine,  ii  clear  from  Deut.  viii.  8;  2  Ch.  ii. 
1".  15. 

The  cultivated  barleys  are  usually  divided 
<zi>  '•  two-rowed  "  and  "six-rowed"  kinds.  Of 
:h.  rust  the  Hord&tm  d'tstv hum,  the  common 
>umtn«T  barley  of  Kngland,  is  an  example ; 
•rtile  the  //.  hexastichum,  here,  or  winter  barley 
if  firmer*,  will  serve  to  represent  the  latter 
kind.  The  kind  usually  grown  in  Palestine  is 
rhi-  //.  dtsti.hiim.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need 
further  description/         [W.  H  ]    [H.  B.  T.j 

BAR-XABAS  (Bapvafas  ;  B-irnabas).  His' 
Tnin^  iva>  .l.^eph  (.loses  is  another  form  of  the 
vinie  nam.  ),  ami  he  had  the  additional  name  of 
larnaij.is  given  him  by  the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  .'Hi), 
wamauas  =  Aram.  !1iM33"H3,  son  of  prophecy 

;i.'tit»ee  Kwal  1.  Hist.  he.  vii.,  tor  another  deriva- 
tion). The  name  is  explained  in  Acts  /.  c.  as  "  the 
*->u  of  exhortation  "  (R.  V.),  probably  because 
this  »a.s  a  principal  department  of  the  work  of 
-V.T.  prophets;  see.  for  example.  Acts  xv.  32.  But 
A.  V.,  following  Vulgate,  translates  "the  son 
i  t  cunsoiation.*'  He  belonged  to  a  I-cvite  family 
ftttlri  in  Cyprus,  but  had  kindred  living  at 
Jtrnsalem,  namely,  his  cousin  John  Mark  (Col. 
tr.  10;  see  Bp.  Light  fool's  note),  and  Mary  the 
.nother  of  Mark,  whose  house  was  a  centre  of 
worship  for  the  Christians  (Acts  xii.  12).  His 
life  falls  under  three  divisions — 

1.  The  tir>t  period  reaches  to  his  mission  fiom 
Antioch  (Act*  xiii.  2). 

-.  The  second  begins  with  that  mission  and 
<l*e>  with  his  separation  from  St.  Paul  (Acts 
J  v.  ;it'  i. 

Ti  e  third,  embracing  the  rest  of  his  life, 
-•>  aim.  st  a  blank. 

1.  He  is  singled  out  for  mention  among  those 
••vho  «,ld  land  and  brought  the  price  into  the 
<:<iz&tnon  stocw  (Acts  iv.  36,  37).    He  has  a  lead-  I 

position  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  for, 
«het»  Saul  at  his  first  visit  after  conversion  is 
."eceived  with  mistrust,  Barnabas  is  able  to  in-  j 
mdu-T  him  ti»  the  Apostles  (Peter  and  James 
aly,  Gal.  i.  ly),  and  his  assurances  regarding 
Mm  are  accepted  (Acts  ix.  20-28).    At  the  news 
■d  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  ("EXAi^m)  at  j 
Antioch,  Barnabas  is  sent  to  investigate  and  to 
•  any  on  the  work.    Its  importance  leads  him  j 
'•  fetch  Saul  from  Tarsus  and  use  his  assistance. 
A  whole  year  is  spent  by  the  two  friends  in 
founding  the  Church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22-26). 


»  The  Hebrew  word  n*^b      derived  from  Hfl?' 

Urrrre ;  *o  called  from  the  long  rough  awns  which  are 
Attached  tu  the  bust.  Similarly,  hordtum  U  from 
iorrtre. 


The  connexion  of  Barnabas  with  Cyprus,  so  near 
Tarsus  and  Antioch,  may  account  for  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  apparently 
implied  in  Acts  ix.  26  ;  and  also  in  part  for  his 
selection  for  the  mission  to  Antioch, — in  part 
only,  for  his  jwrsonal  qualifications  are  expressly 
mentioned  (Acta  xi.  24).  At  some  time  during 
the  year's  stay  we  must  place  his  mission  with 
Saul  to  Jerusalem  to  carry  contributions  in  view 
of  the  prophesied  famine.  On  their  return  to 
Antioch  they  were  accompanied  by  Mark 
(Acts  xii.  25). 

2.  By  the  command  of  the  Spirit,  Barnabas 
and  Saul  are  set  apart  for  missionary  work,  and 
sail  from  Soleucia  to  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  1  sq.). 
The  commission  and  journey  are  fully  described 
under  art.  1'ai:l.  It  is  enough  to  notice  that 
the  choice  of  Mark  as  their  attendant  (inrnptrrjs), 
and  of  Cyprus  as  their  tir-t  destination,  was 
probably  due  to  Barnabas.  They  both  returned 
to  Antioch  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  spent 
some  time  with  the  disciples.  Barnabas  was 
now  thoroughly  domiciled  at  Antioch,  aud 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Gentile  missions. 
Thus  he  withstands  the  Judaising  emissaries 
(Acts  xv.  2),  and  is  sent  with  Paul  to  represent 
the  Gentile  cause  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
<>n  their  way  and  on  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
they  relate  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles;  and 
in  company  with  Judas  an  1  Silas  they  bring 
back  the  letter  which  confirms  the  freedom  of 
the  Syrian  and  Ciiician  Churches  from  the  Mosaic 
law.  An  incident  now  occurs  which  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  Acts.  Certain  brethren  (tims) 
came  from  James  to  Antioch,  whose  influence 
led  Peter,  then  visiting  Antioch,  to  refuse  to 
eat  with  Gentile  Christians  (see  Kwald,  Hist. 
Israel^  vii.  in  loco).  This  was  dissimulation,  for 
St.  Peter  had  been  taught  not  to  regard  any 
man  as  common  or  unclean  (Acts  x.  2W).  By 
this  dissimulation  Barnabas,  who  was  equally 
aware  of  the  truth,  was  carried  away  (Gal.  ii.  13). 
The  distrust  engendered  by  his  conduct  may 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissension  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas  which  shortly  afterwards 
led  to  their  separation  (Lightfoot,  Gal.  ii.  13, 
note).  But  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  wish 
of  Barnabas  to  take  as  their  companion  his 
cousin  Mark,  who  had  deserted  them  on  the 
former  journey.  A  sharp  contention  separated 
the  two  friends,  nnd  henceforward  Silas  takes 
the  place  of  Barnabas  as  Paul's  comrade  (Acts 
xv.  36  sq.). 

3.  Barnabas  sails  to  Cyprus  with  Mark,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  him.  A  single  verse 
(1  Cr.  ix.  6)  implies  that  at  the  date  of  that 
Epistle  he  was  still  active,  and,  like  St.  Paul, 
labouring  for  his  own  maintenance. 

Three  questions  remain  for  consideration, 
(a)  The  first  is  the  relation  between  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Paul  seems  to  have  owed  to  Barnabas 
much  of  that  impulse  and  guidance  which  he 
denies  having  owed  to  the  other  Apostles.  Bar- 
nabas, following  up  the  work  of  his  country- 
men, the  Cyprians  in  Antioch,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  organise  serious  missionary 
endeavours  among  Gentiles,  and  the  first  to  set 
Paul  to  this  work  (Acts  xi.  2o,  26).  His  former 
position  nt  Jerusalem  enabled  him  to  get  a 
favourable  hearing  at  Jerusalem  for  Gentile 
missions,  w  hich,  humanly  speaking,  Paul  could 
scarcelv  have  obtained.    He  was,  as  Hefelc  was 
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points  out,  trusted  by  both  sides.  But  early  in 
their  journey  Paul  takes  the  lead,  as  is  suth- 
4  ieutly  iudicated  by  the  change  of  order  from 
44  Barnabas  and  Saul  "  to  44  Paul  and  Barnabas  " 
after  their  departure  from  Cyprus.  There  are 
only  three  exceptions,  which  all  admit  of  ex- 
planation (Herzog,  R  A'.*  s.  u.  Barnabas).  (6)  The 
next  question  is  the  apostlcship  of  Barnabas.  The 
title  is  clearly  given  to  him  (Acts  xiv.  4  aud  14). 
The  true  reading  awb  (Acts  iv.  36)  cannot  hear 
on  the  question,  as  it  means  the  same  as  vw6. 
He  is  recognised  by  James,  Cephas,  and  John  as 
holding,  together  with  Paul,  the  same  position 
towards  the  Gentiles,  as  they  themselves  held 
towards  44  the  circumcision  "  (Gal.  ii.  9).  Paul 
classes  him  with  himself  among  the  Apostles 
(1  Cor.  lx.  5,  0).  He  has  the  same  commission 
and  consecration  as  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3) ;  but 
the  previous  qualification  of  having  seen  the 
Lord  (1  Cor.  lx.  1)  is  in  his  case  not  related, 
though  highly  probable,  (c)  The  third  question 
is  the  genuineness  of  the  Kpistle  attributed  to 
Barnabas.  This  is  scarcely  in  the  province  of 
this  article.  The  external  testimony  is  ex- 
tremely favourable,  while  the  internal  testi- 
mony is  extremely  unfavourable.  Though 
Pauline  in  some  respects,  and  moreover  akin  in 
spirit  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (attri- 
buted to  Barnabas  by  Tertullian),  it  is  alien 
to  apostolic  teaching  in  its  view  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  abrogates  all  the  truth  aud  worth 
of  the  earlier  dispensation,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
riddle.  Such  a  work  can  hardly  have  proceeded 
from  Barnabas  the  Apostle.  See  an  admirable 
survey  in  Westcott,  Canon  of  X.  T.  i.  iv., 
and  art.  44  Barnabas "  m  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioij., 
which  however  concludes  that  Barnabas  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  author.  The  extra- 
biblical  sources  for  the  life  of  Barnabas  are 
utterly  untrustworthy.  They  are  (I)  Journeys 
and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle 
(Tischendorf,  Acta  Apost.  Apoc.  p.  64;  Lipsius, 
Die  Apokryphcn  A].H)ftelgcschichten  u.  Apostel- 
lejem1enf  ii.  2,  pp.  270-320).  Even  Braun>- 
berger  regards  this  work  as  written  by  a  heretic 
to  support  a  mystical  theology  (einer  yeheimen 
Lchrc),  and  the  early  sections  of  the  narrative 
substantiate  his  view.  The  incidents  and  lan- 
guage are  in  some  places  a  mere  cento  from  the 
Acts  of  the  AjH>stles.  (2)  The  encomium  of  the 
monk  Alexander  printed  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  xi. 
Jun.  It  is  probably  a  work  of  the  6th  cent., 
and  is  independent  of  (1).  According  to  Alex- 
ander, Barnabas  was  stoned  and  burnt :  his  body, 
unconsumcd  by  the  fire,  was  buried  in  a  cave 
and  discovered  afterwards  by  revelation.  (3) 
The  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  describe  Bar- 
nabas as  preaching  at  Alexandria,  and  claim  him 
as  one  of  the  Pctrine  school ;  a  curious  contra- 
diction of  the  attitude  which  he  is  made  to 
assume  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 

Literature. — Tillemont  (Mtfinoires,  i.  art.  Bar- 
nabas, and  notes  in  t  he  same  vol.)  gathers  and  in- 
vestigates fully  traditional  and  patristic  notices 
of  Barnabas.  The  principal  modern  works  arc 
Hefele,  Das  SendschrriUit  de.i  Ap.  Barn.  (Ein- 
leitung),  and  Braunsberger,  Der  Ap.  /tomaW,  a 
very  complete  monograph  (cp.  also  the  list 
given  e.g.  in  Kurtz,  J.ehrb.  d.  Kirehcngcschiehte,9 
§  30,  3).  On  Barnabas  as  a  possible  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see  Wieseler,  Chro- 
nologic, bk.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  470  sq.    [E.  R.  B.] 


BAR-TIMAEUS 

BARO'DI8  (BapwStlt ;  Lahotis),  a  mm*  ia- 
serted  in  the  list  of  those  44  servants  of  Soh-mon" 
who  returued  with  Zerubbabel  (1  E>i.  v.  >t). 
There  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  ii>;  ..:* 
Ezra  or  Nehemlah.  [W.  A.  W.J 

BAR-SABA S.  [Joseph  Hawaii  as;  Jcda* 
Barsauas.] 

BARTACUS  (BaprdKot ;  B< <r\  the  father 
of  Apatnc,  the  concubine  of  king  Ihrius  (1 

iv.  29).  "The  admirable"  (d  eavfiairrbi)  w» 
probably  an  official  title  belonging  to  hi»  rats. 
The  Syriac  Version  has  |5tD"W,  a  name  whi-.-h 
recalls  that  of  Artachaeas  ('Apraxeu'iji),  who  :> 
named  by  Herodotus  (vii.  22,  117)  as  being  in  \ 
hii;h  position  in  the  Penoan  army  under  Xems 
and  a  special  favourite  of  that  king  (Simonis, 
Onom.  :  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bi<xj.  i.  3<>y).  Vr 
Speaker's  Comm.  on  1  Esd.  iv.  29.    [W.  A.  WV 

BAR-THOLOMEW    (BopdoAo/xaw,    i  . 

^br\  "12,  son  of  Talmai ;  Bartholom-icu.  Ttt 
Heb.  Taluuti  is  represented  by  BoKonai,  LXX.  - 
Sam.  xiii.  37,  Cod.  Alex.  Talmai  occur*  in  fc.r 
other  passages :  see  Talmai  ;  cp.  also  OoAejiatK, 
Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  1,  §  1.  Edersheim,  J/r*>i  ', 
i.  521,  derives  the  name  from  Bar-TelamjVni. 
Bartholomew  appears  in  all  the  four  lists  of  t  >- 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  w. 
14;  Acts  i.  13),  and  in  nearly  the  same  j>U-.t , 
namely,  second  or  third  in  the  second  quater- 
nion. For  the  identification  of  Bartholin.--, 
with  Nathanael,  see  Xatiiaxakl.    Euseb.  (tf. 

v.  10)  says  that  Pantaenus  went  as  missioW;' 
to  the  Indians,  and  found  in  their  possession  lit 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew  which  ha  1 
been  left  there  by  Bartholomew.  Mosheira  i> 
Jiebus  Chriitianis  Guam.  p.  206)  contends  th-i 
the  Indians  to  whom  Pantaenus  went  were  Jc"4 
in  Arabia  Felix,  as  a  Gospel  iu  Hebrew  w^ul 
have  been  useless  to  Indians.  Bp.  Lightt'4 
(Colossians,  p.  392)  inclines  to  unier*tJi: 
Ethiopia.  Amrus,  translated  bv  Assent 
(BM.  Orient.  Hi.  Ii.  20),  says,  44  He  (Bant  I  - 
mew)  preached  in  Greater  Armenia ;  howi-rcr, 
he  did  not  stop  there,  but  he  took  himself  tots- 
regions  of  the  Indians,  and  was  there  dsvei 
Cp.  Lipsius,  Die  Apokryphcn  Aj^telaeichid.^  • 
u.  Apostelk.jcmlen,  ii.  2,  pp.  54-108.  [L  K.U.] 

BAR-TIMAEUS  (Baprifxalos  l  Bartimaf*;. 
a  blind  beggar  healed  by  our  Lord  near  Jerich- . 
The  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  story  cscn  *. 
be  fully  discussed  here,  but  they  are  moiu.v 
these.  '  St.  Matthew  (xx.  29-34;"  see  note  :a 
Speaker's  Comm.)  mentions  two  blind  men,  ^- 
Mark  (x.  46-52)  and  St.  Luke  (xviii.  35-4;-) 
only  one.  St.  Luke  places  the  mira«ie  »t  t;^ 
entrance  to  Jericho  ;  St.  Matthew  and  St.  M*r*.»". 
the  departure  from  it.  A  method  of  harnuci*  ^ 
the  narratives  is  suggested  in  Trench,  J/£r.M*s 
§  30.  St.  Mark  alone  gives  the  narn«;  of  the  irr: 
and  that  of  his  father,  according  to  his  custom  : 
recording  minute  particulars  of  persons  (-**; 
parallels,  Westcott,  Introd.  to  the  Gitspek,*  ch.  n 
p.  364).  In  the  Greek  the  description  4'.^Q  •: 
Timaeus  "  precedes  the  proper  name  Bartimce--. 
aud  therefoie  the  objection  to  the  wora*  a>  n 
unnecessary  explanation  of  the  name  d<*»  u  ' 
hold  good.  Hitzig,  quoted  by  Keim,  tri*i  '- 
discredit  the  miracle  by  deriving  Tijuuot  from  a 
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Syriac  n-fpl  meaning  "blind."  For  possible 
1-nrations,  s*e  Lightfoot  (//or.  Jleb.)  on  the 
nnt.  [E.  K.  B.] 

BA  RUCH 0|4^, bUssed- Benedict;  BapovX , 
J  «>r ph.  Bapovx" ;  Baruch).    1.  Son  of  Neriah, 
t?ie  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.   12),  amanuensis  Jer. 
inn.  4  fl-.,  32),  and  faithful  attendant  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxvi.  10  sq  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  6,  §  2  ; 
v..c  w3)  sn  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office. 
He  vfxi  of  a  noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1, 
iruriifiov  a<p6Spa   olnlas ;  cp.  Jer   li.  .'j9  : 
i<.ir.  i.  1,  De  trilm  Simeon,  Vet.  Lat.),  and  ot 
'iMinzuished   acquirements   (Joseph.    /.  c.  rfj 
Tjrp^w  yKumn   &iacj>fp6rTus   tctcu&Vv/kVos) ; 
.:A  hi*  brother  Seraiah  held  an  honourable 
onset  in  the  court  of  Zedckiah  (Jer.  li.  59).  His 
'^m\ti  accused  him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in 
t\v»urot'theChuldaeans(Jer.  xliii.  3;  cp.  xxxvii. 
I  ));  aa«l  he  was  thrown  into  pri<oa  with  that 
rvphtt,  where  he  remained  till  the  capture  of 
•Irrculein,  n.C.  586  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1).  By 
t.ie  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained 
ivith  Jeremiah  at  Masphatha  (Joseph.  I.e.),  but 
«  \s  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to  Egypt  with 
"the  remnant  of  Judab,  that  were  returned  from 
ill  nations"  (Jer.  xlui.  6  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9, 
j »)).   Nothing  is  known  certainly  of  the  close 
ht>  life.    According  to  one  traditiou  he  re- 
:niin-:J  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  and 
'ben  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  the 
1-th  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ilVrtiol  lt,  Einl.  p.  1740  n.j.     Jerome,  on  the 
"t.W  hand,  states,  ''on  the  authority  of  the 
(Hehrijci  tradunt\  that  Jeremiah  and 
i-arnch  died  in  E^ypt  "  before  the  desolation  of 
i.ie  country  by  Nabuchodonosor  "  {Comm.  in  /s. 
hi.  0,  7,  p.  405.  SeeGifTord,  Introd.  to  Baruch, 
5     in  Spates' s  Comm.).        [B.  K.  W.]  [R.] 

2.  The  snn  of  Zabbai,  who  assisted  N'ehemiah 
;n  rebuilding  the  walb.  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  iii. 
•JO). 

3.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed 
tile  corenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neb.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of 
I'Mrez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BA  RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remark- 

•jie  a.-  trie  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which 
i>  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Prophets ,  and 
though  it  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a 
vivid  reflection  of  the  ancient  prophetic  lire.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts — i.-iii.  8,  and 
in.  9-«nd.  The  first  part  consists  of  an  Intro- 
duction (i.  1-14),  followed  by  a  confession  and 
{layer  (i.  15-iii.  8).  The  second  part  opens 
*ith  an  abrupt  address  to  Israel  (iii.  9-iv.  30), 
i»  int:ng  out  the  sin  of  the  people  in  neglecting 
the  divine  teaching  of  Wisdom  (iii.  U-iv.  81,  and 
introducing  a  noble  lament  of  Jerusalem  over 
k*r  children,  through  which  hope  still  gleams 
(iv.  ''-30).  After  this  the  tone  of  the  book 
changes  suddenly,  and  the  writer  addresses 
Jerusalem  in  words  of  great  joy,  and  paints  in 
the  colours  of  Isaiah  the  return  of  God's  chosen 
and  their  abiding  glory  (lr.  30-v.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
L?veral  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
''>«?k.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek 
MSS.  may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very 
remarkable  variations  (  Fritzsche,  Eml.  §7). 
[:h*  I  n nal  MSS.  which  contain  the  book  are  the 
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Codex  Vaticanus  (B.  =  II.),  Codex  Alexandrinus 
(A.  =  HI.),  Codex  Marchalianus  (XII.),  Codex 
Venetus  (23).  Twenty-two  cursive  MSS.  are 
recorded  in  Holmes  and  Parsons'  edition  of  the 
LXX.  as  preserving  the  text  of  Baruch.  Of 
these,  Codd.  22  and  233  are  considered  by  Field 
and  La  garde  to  present  Lucian's  Recension  of 
the  LXX.  A  Hexaplanc  Recension  is  given  in 
the  Syriac  Version  published  by  Ceriam  (J/o»u- 
menta  s*tcra  et  profane,  &c,  Mediolan.  1861); 
this  translation  is  said  to  have  been  made  early 
in  the  7th  cent,  by  Paulus,  bishop  of  Tela. — R.] 
Of  the  two  Old  Latin  Versions  which  remain,  the 
one  (  Yet.  Lat.  a)  which  is  incor)K>rated  in  the 
Vulgate  (not  translated  by  Jerome)  is  generally 
literal ;  the  other  (published  by  Jos.  Caro,  Rom. 
1688,  and  reproduced  from  three  MSS.  by 
Sabatier)  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Creek  text  closely  (Fritzsche, 
/.  c).  [For  a  full  description  of  the  Versions, 
see  Kneucker  (Das  BttcU  Baruch,  Leipz.  1879).] 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  un- 
doubtedly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though 
Jabn  denied  this  ;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent 
with  the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be 
correct  (frei ;  cp.  2  K.  xxv.  8),  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  i4  the  fifth  year  "  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  exhibits 
not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also  evident 
traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  beginning  of 
the  Captivity  (i.  3  sq. ;  iii.  9  sq. ;  iv.  22  sq.  Cp. 
2  K.  xxv.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among 
the  Jews  (Hieron.  Prasf.  in  Jerem.  p.  834  ". .  .nec 
habetur  apud  Hebraeos ;"  Epiph.  de  Mens,  et  Pond. 
§  5,  ov  kcivtu  ^rio-roAal  (Bapovx)  *ap'  'E&pai- 
oi$) ;  though  it  is  stated  in  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that  it  was  read,  to- 
gether with  the  Lamentations,  44  on  the  tenth  of 
the  mouth  Gorpiaeus  "  (i.e.  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment; Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  I).  But  this  reference 
is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  Version  (Bunsen,  Anal. 
Ante-Xic.  ii.  187),  and  the  assertion  is  unsup- 
ported by  auy  other  authority.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin. 
It  is  first  found  quoted  in  the  writings  ot 
Athenagoras,  Suj>pl.  c.  9,irpo^jrnr,  Bar.  iii.  35. 
But  from  the  time  of  irenaeus  it  was  frequently 
quoted  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and 
generally  as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iren.  adc. 
Noes,  v.*  35,  1 ;  signifu  avit  Jeranias,  Bar.  iv.  36 
— v. ;  Tertull.  c.  8c<rrp.  viii.  Ilieremiae,  Bar. 
'Epist.)  vi.  3  sq.;  Clem.  Paed.  i.  10,  §  91,  9ia 
'Upt^luv,  Bar.  iv.  4 ;  id.  Paed.  ii.  3,  §  36,  Qua 
ypa<trt),  Bar.  iii.  16-19,  Orig.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E. 
vi.  25,  'ltp*u.lat  avv  Qpi\voii  kqX  tj5  iwurroKf  (?)  ; 
ilomd.  in  Jerem.  vii.  3,  yiyparrai.  Bar.  iii.  9- 
13;  Sel.  in  Jerem.  c.  xxxi.  yiypairrai  ip  r$ 
Bapovx,  Bar.  iii.  10 ;  Cypr.  Test.  Lib.  it.  6,  apud 
Ilieremiam,  Bar.  iii.  35 ;  Orat.  Dom.  per  Iliere- 
miam, Bar.  (Epist.)  vi.  5,  &c).  It  was,  how- 
ever, "obelized"  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as 
deficient  in  the  Hebrew  (Cod.  (  his.  ap  Daniel. 
&c,  Romne,  1772,  p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the  Pseudo- 
Laodicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  AthanaMUs,  and  Nice- 
phorus;  but  it  is  not  specially  mentioned  in 
the  Conciliar  catalogues  of  Carthage  and  Hippo, 
probably  as  being  included  under  the  title  Jere- 
miah (cp.  [Atiian.]  Syn.  S.  Script,  ap.  Credner, 
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Z>xr  Gssc/i.  d\t  A' in.  138;  Hilar.  Pn>l.  in 
J'salm.  15).  It  is  omitted  by  tho>e  writers 
who  reproduced  in  the  main  the  Hebrew  Canon 
{e.ij.  Melito,  Gregory  Naziauzen,  Epiphanius). 
Augustine  quotes  the  words  of  Baruch  (iii.  16) 
as  attributed  "  mure  commonly  to  Jeremiah " 
("quidara  .  .  .  scribae  ejus  attribuerant  .  .  .  sed 
Jeremiac  celebratius  habetur:"  dc  C«c.  xviii.  33), 
and  elsewhere  u>es  them  as  such  (c.  Faust,  xii. 
43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Baruch  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Romish  Cauon ;  but  the  Pro- 
testaut  Churches  have  unanimously  pi  need  it 
among  the  apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston 
maintained  its  authenticity  (I.  c.  iufra).  [Miles 
Coverdale  in  his  first  edition,  15)5,  printed 
Iiaruch  after  Jeremiah,  and  not  as  one  of  the 
Apocrypha;  in  his  second  edition,  1550,  he  placed 
it  among  the  Apocrypha.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Baruch  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books  contained  in  the  rirst  (Latin) 
ed'ition  (1562)  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles.  It  was 
probably  still  regarded  as  part  of  the  Ikwk  of 
Jeremiah.  In  1571  it  was  finally  placed  among 
the  Apocrypha. — R.] 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those 
who  advocated  its  authenticity  generally  sup- 
posed that  it  was  first  writteu  in  Hebrew  (Huet, 
l>ereser,  &c. ;  Jahn  is  undecided;  Bertholdt, 
Einl.  p.  1755),  and  this  opinion  found  many  sup- 
porters (Bendtsen,  Griineberg,  Movers,  Hitzig, 
I)e  Wette,  Einl.  §  323).  Others  again  have  main- 
tained that  the  Greek  is  the  original  text  (Kirh- 
horn,  EM.  p.  3S8  sq. :  Bertholdt,  Einl.  p.  1757  ; 
Havernick,  ap.  I>e  Wette,  /.  c).  The  truth 
appears  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  book  nre  distinguished  by 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  language.  The 
Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part  (i.-iii.  8)  is 
such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation,  and  not  as 
the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek:  c.<j.  i.  14,  15, 
'22 ;  ii.  4,  9,  25 ;  iii.  8  ;  and  several  obscurities 
seem  to  be  mistranslations:  e.g.  i.  2,  8;  ii.  18, 
29.  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  written  with  greater  freedom  and  vigour, 
closely  approaches  the  Alexandrine  type.  And 
the  imitations  of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  which 
occur  throughout  the  first  part  (cp.  i.  15-18  = 
Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii.  1,  2  =  Dan.ix.  12,  13;  ii.  7-19 
=  Dan.  ix.  13-18)  give  place  to  the  tone  and 
imagery  of  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah. 

[A  point  which  for  a  long  time  had  apparently 
been  overlooked  by  commentators  convincingly 
illiterates  the  duality  of  authorship.  The  titles 
of  the  Deity  in  the  two  portions  of  the  book  are 
distinct.  The  Name  4*  Lord  "  (kvoioj)  occurs 
twenty-six  times  in  the  first  portion  of  the  book, 
for  the  last  time  in  eli.  iii.  6.  The  Name  "  the 
Lord  God  "  (icvpiot  S  dths)  occurs  nineteen  times 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  book,  for  the  last  time 
m  ch.  iii.  8.  The  Name  "  God"  {6tbs)  occurs 
during  the  first  portion  once  in  a  quotation 
(ii.  35),  and  once  in  iii.  4,  where  the  reading  ' 
seems  very  doubtful.  In  the  second  portion 
of  the  book  the  Name  "  God  "  occurs  thirty-  ' 
one  times  (i  6*b$  twenty-seven  and  6tbs  four 
times)  ;  but  never  the  Name  "  Lord  "  or  "  the  I 
Lord  God."  The  more  unusual  titles  of  "the 
Eternal  One"  (o  cuuvios)  and  "the  Holy  One"  : 
(6  a-yioj)  occur,  the  former  eight,  the  latter 
three  times  in  the  second  portion,  but  not  nt  all 
in  the  first.    That  we  have  to  do  here  with  two 


different  documents  would  seem  to  \#t  the  tat  ml 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  (see  Gilford  on  liarucii, 
Speaker's  Commentary,  Apocr.  ii.  253,  18**).] 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  <  t- 
trast  is  gaiued  by  Mipposing  that  some  <  ^ 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Alexan '.: ,:k« 
translation  of  Jeremiah,  perhnja  the  tniudaM 
himself  (Hitzig,  Fritzsehe,  Schi'irer),  f  unl  tae 
Hebrew  fragment  which  forms  tiie  l.as^  <  :  \u> 
book  already  attached  to  the  writings  <>t"  tnst 
Prophet,  and  wrought  it  up  into  its  pre^i.T 
form.  The  peculiarities  of  language  cuuuuoti  i  > 
the  LXX.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and  the  r.r>t 
part  of  Iiaruch  seem  too  great  to  be  accounted  !■  r 
in  any  other  way  (for  instance,  the  use  of  8«ir- 
fiwrtfiy&woCToKi),  &6/x&n(ns[fiojj.(i*iy].  ivouueuou 
fidvya,  awoorptQtiy  [tie  tit."],  dpyd^tuisu  t^., 
Cvofia  iviKtLKttffdtu  JtCtivi);  and  the  great  dis- 
crepancy which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  a^I 
Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Lit«r 
chapters  of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  prooauili'.; 
of  such  an  addition  having  been  made  to 
canonical  prophecies.  These  verbal  coincidence* 
cease  to  exist  in  the  second  part,  or  become  very 
rare  ;  but  this  also  is  distinguished  by  ch  ra  • 
teristic  words :  e.q.  6  aluyios,  6  Hyiot,  irif*^ 
(see  Gilford,  pp.  248-250).  At  the  same  tun: 
the  general  unity  (even  in  language,  c.<j. 
Hotrvrn)  and  coherence  of  the  book  iu  its  pres**: 
form  point  to  the  work  of  one  man  (FriUnbe. 
Einl.  §5;  Hitzig,  Psalm,  ii.  119;  Ewali,  //*:. 
of  Isr.  iv.  207  sip).  Bertholdt  apj>ears  to  I*  id 
error  {Einl.  pp.  1743,  1762)  in  assigning  iii.  l-t 
to  a  separate  writer  (Dc  Wette,  End.  §  322V 

[The  concluding  words  of  the  paue^vnc 
ujxm  Wisdom  (iii.  24-37),  "  Afterwards  did  Q 
show  himself  upon  earth  and  conversed  with 
men  "  (/xeri  rovro  4tI  Tijj  yys  &<p8n  cal  If 
rots  twdputwois  <rvva»9<TTpd.<pij),  were  regarded  br 
the  Fathers  (e.g.  Orig.  .v/.  in  Ps.  exxv. ,  Ath. 
Or.  c.  Ar.  ii.  49,  §  409;  Cyr.  Jerus.  Git.  xu  1" : 
Chrysos.  Expos,  in  Ps.  xlix.  3  ;  Cvpr.  Lit.  U<- 
ii.  6;  Hippol.  r.  Soet.  c.  5;  Hil.  Pictar.  in  P*. 
lxviii.  19,  dc  Trin.  iv.  142;  Epiph.  <>Jr.  II*'. 
lvi.  7;  Basil,  ado.  Enn.  iv.  16)  as  a  predicts: 
of  the  Incarnation.  Recent  critics — Hitzig,  Hi!- 
genfeld,  Schiirer,  and  Kneucker — have  ra.MD- 
tained  the  view  that  it  is  a  Jewish  Chnsttia 
interpolation.  The  words  are  at  firet  ti<h: 
sufficiently  striking  to  give  colour  for  either 
view.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  restri.-: 
the  interpretation  to  these  two  alternatives 
prediction  and  inteqmlation.  The  abniplnt* 
of  r.  37,  which  is  certain! v  verv  noticeallf. 
admits  of  explanation  if,  as  is  very  proba^. 
v.  36  resumes  the  reference  to  "  Wisdom"  nhir- 
was  interrupted  at  r.  32  bv  an  ascription  to  the 
Almighty.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  rr.  36,  57 
correspond  to  rr.  27,  28,  and  the  sec>e  will  U 
as  follows:— God  did  not  give  the  w«r  >■ 
knowledge  to  the  race  of  the  giant*  (r.  27); 
and  they  perished  because  they  lacked  wi*i»i» 
(r.  28);  He  gave  the  way  of  knowledge  t 
-Jacob  His  servant  and  Israel  His  beloved  ' 
(r.  36) :  and  after  this  she  (i  f.  Wisdom, 
rnats,  4k  the  law  which  abideth  for  ever;"  *■' 
iv.  1)  appeared  upon  earth  aud  '•converv 
with  men  "  (cp.  Prov.  viii.  31 ;  EccJns.  xiiv.  \ 
10-12). — R.] 

6.  There  arc  no  certain  data  by  which  to 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  Baruch.  Lwa.^ 
(/.  c.  pp.  207  sq.)  assigns   it  to  the  cJo*e  c: 
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the  Persian  period  ;  and  this  may  be  true  so  far 
.is  the  Hebrew  j>ortion  is  concerned;  but  the 
present  book  must  bo  placed  considerably  later, 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation 
(o.  B.c.  160).  This  is  also  the  view  of  Fritzsche 
(Handb.  i.  173);  Schr.ider  (De  Wette's  EinUit. 
603);  liissell  (Apocrypha,  p.  417)  ;  Keil  (Eiul. 
73i.i);  Gilford  (>j>cat:ei'$  Comment.).  [Hitzig 
(Zt.tschH/t  fur  vissen»'futftl.  7W.  186", 
p.  262,  &c.)  assigned  its  composition  to  so  late 
a  «iate  as  the  reign  of  Vespasian ;  and  more 
recently  Schiirer  and  Kneucker  have  agreed  in 
placing  it  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  They  see  in  the  references  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  ami  to  the  captivity  of 
:he  nation  by  the  Chaldaeans  (i.  2 ;  ii.  23,  2<j) 
a  picture  of  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  A.D.  7U :  the  sacrifices  and  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
BeWhazzur  (i.  11)  imply  sacrifices  and  prayers 
fjr  Vespasian  and  Titus"  (cp.  Joseph.  Bell.  jud. 
ii.  1",  2—4):  the  horrora  recorded  iu  ii.  3  have 
their  parallel,  not  only  in  2  K.  vi.  28,  Lam.  ii. 
20, ir.  10,  but  also  in  Josephus,  Dell.  Jud.  vi.  3.4 
(*ee  Schiirer,  Ap>>hryphen  d.  A  T.  in  Herzog,  RE.- 
1877 ;  Gesch.  Jul.  WAk*  pp.  723,  724),  and, 
according  to  Kneucker,  the  authors  of  the  two 
parts  were  Jewish  Pharisees  dwelling  at  Home. 

This  theory  of  a  late  date  of  composition 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  The  allusions  to 
a  caUutrophe  in  the  jirst  part  of  the  book  have 
more  points  in  common  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  than  with  the  devastation 
i>y  Antiuchus  Epiphanes.  The  injunction  in  ii. 
21-24  to  render  willing  obedience  to  the 
heathen  ruler  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
attitude  of  theocratic  Judaism  towards  Koine.  ! 
Tne  analogv  of  4  Esdras  and  the  Apocalvp.se  of, 
Baruch  reminds  us  that  the  Chaldeau  invasion  | 
w»J  capture  of  Jerusalem  were  the  accepted 
historical  types  of  the  final  overthrow  by  the 
lu-mans.  The  second  part  of  the  book  has 
clearly  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
duL-ing  a  tone  of  joyfulness  and  hope.  The  date 
oi  its  <-om  posit  ion  must  dejiend  upou  its  relation 
to  I'*-  xi.  in  the  so-called  Psalms  of  Salomon. 
The  close  resemblance,  amounting  to  verbal  | 
correspondence,  between  liar.  v.  and  Psalt. 
Salom.  xi.  cannot  be  merely  accidental.  The 
Psalterium  Salomonis  was  in  all  probability 
originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Boruch  in  Greek.  Now,  it  may  safely  be 
usamed  that  a  Hebrew  writing  would  not  have 
been  based  upon  a  Greek  writing,  and  that 
therefore  the  Hebrew  Ps.  Sal.  xi.  was  not 
dented  from  the  Greek  Baruch  v.  The 
alternative  remains,  that  Baruch  v.  is  based 
upon  the  Greek  of  Ps.  Sal.  xi. ;  and  this  seems  j 
tf- give  the  true  solution.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  document*  tends  to  show  that  Baruch  v. 
?ive»  a  free  adaptation  of  Ps.  Sal.  xi.  Now  we 
*nowfrom  Ps.  Sal.  i.  ii.  viii.  xvii.  that  the  Psalms 
<-f  Solomon  must  have  been  written  between 
"0  B.c  and  40  n.e.  If  then  Baruch  v.  be  d  ependent 
<n  a  translation  of  Ps.  Sal.,  it  is  obvioua  that 
it*  date  must  be  considerably  later  than  this 
period;  and  although  there  is  no  need  to  place 
't  w  late  as  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is  probably  a  work  of  the  1st 
<*&t.  a.d.,  which  the  translator  of  the  first 
portion  of  Baruch,  lindiug  ready  to  hand,  ap- 
(taded  to  the  older  work  to  give  it  a  more  joyful 


termination.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  find 
that  Kwald,  who  ascribed  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
to  a  date  a  little  later  than  170  li.c,  held  that 
the  language  of  Bar.  v.  7  sq.  is  in  reality  au 
echo  of  Ps.  Sal.  xi.  5-7  (I/i±t.  of  Isr.  iv.  p.  498). 
The  coincidence  of  language  has  sometimes  been 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  derive  I 
from  a  common  source  in  the  LXX.,  especially 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, is  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
employment  in  both  writings  of  such  phrases  as 
o-T7j0i  iv\  too  wb-n\ov,  Taa-t ovovatfai  opoi  fopifAov 
.  .  .  ci's  &fia\i(Tp6yt  ioniaaav  ...  ox  Spufiol,  irav 
(oAo?  ti'W&ias  ft*  trvvnyfxiva  tb  rinva  aov, 
k.  t.  A.  But  it  is  more  commonly  tacitly 
assumed  that  Ps.  Sal.  xi.  is  based  upon  B.i- 
ruch  (Geigcr,  Psalt.  &d.  xi.  pp.  137-13l»,  1S71), 
and  the  similarity  then  becomes  an  argument 
for  the  priority  of  Baruch.  The  matter  perhaps 
must  for  the  present  be  left  undecided,  until  the 
character  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  is  better 
understood.  In  favour  of  the  later  date  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  absence  of  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Baruch  until  the  second  century.  The 
theory  also,  as  it  has  recently  been  stated, 
though  apt  to  be  discredited  by  the  ingenuity 
which  sees  allusions  to  imperial  Rome  in  the 
simplest  words  (e.</.  the  Coliseum:  Bar.  iii.  16, 
17),  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  picture 
of  the  judicial  visitation  by  the  Romans  is  not 
complete  in  the  estimation  of  the  theocratic  Jew 
who  compiled  it,  without  a  corresponding  picture 
of  Messianic  restoration  (iv.  36-v.  9). — R.] 

7.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
to  the  authority  of  lome  Greek  MSS.,  stands 
in  the  English  Version  as  the  6th  chapter  of 
Baruch,  is  the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rhetorical  declamation  against  idols 
(conip.  Jer.  x.,  xxix.),  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  Jeremiah  "  to  them  which  were  to 
be  led  captive  to  Babylon."  The  letter  is 
divided  into  clauses  by  the  repetition  of  a 
common  burden:  they  are  no  gods;  fear  them 
not  (rr.  16,  23,  29,  66) ;  how  can  a  man  Vunk  or 
say  that  they  are  yodsi  (cr.  40,  44,  56,  64). 
The  condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analogous  to 
that  of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Church.  The  author 
shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  idolatrous 
worship;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  purity  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to 
Egypt  as  the  country  in  which  the  epistle  was 
written.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  to  fix  its 
date,  for  the  supposed  reference  in  2  Mace.  ii.  2 
is  more  than  uncertain ;  but  it  may  be  assigned 
with  probability  to  the  1st  century  B.C. 

8.  [The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  "  in  its  en- 
tirety is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery.  A 
complete  Syriac  Version  of  it  was  found  by 
A.  M.  Ceriaui  in  a  MS.  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
(marked  B.  21  Inf.)  assigned  by  William  Cureton 
to  the  6th  century.  A  literal  Latin  translation 
was,  with  a  short  preface,  published  by  Ceriaui 
(Monnmcnta  sacra  et  prof  ana,  j.  2,  Milan,  1S66), 
and  is  given  in  Fritzsche's  Libri  Apocryphi 
(pp.  654-699),  1871.  Before  that  time  it  had 
oulv  been  known  to  scholars  in  the  form  of  an 
Kpistle  of  Baruch  in  Syriac  to  the  nine  and  a 
half  tribes  (cp.  4  Esd.  xiii.  40,  Vers.  Arab.),  found 
in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts,  which  was 
edited  in  Syriac  by  Lagardc,'  Leipz.  1861,  with 
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the  aid  of  the  Xitrian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  this  incomplete  form  it  was 
published  in  Latin  by  Fabriciiis  in  Codex 
Pscudepiqraphus,  V.  T.,  ed.  iii.  t.  ri.  p.  145  ;  in 
English  by  Whiston,  A  Collection  vf  Authcntkk 
Records,  Lond.  17-7,  and  mure  recently  by 
lolowicz  (1805) ;  in  French  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  A]>ocryphcs,  ed.  Migne,  ii.  161  sq. 

The  Apocalypse  was  written,  possibly  in 
Hebrew,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  general  character  it  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Fourth  book  of  Esdias.  So 
close  is  this  similarity  as  to  argue  some  real  con- 
nexion between  the  two  writings.  The  majority 
of  scholars,  including  I^angeu  and  Dillmauu, 
maintain  the  priority  of  4  Kadras,  from  which 
they  say  the  Apoc.  of  Barueh  has  borrowed. 
Schiirer  (O'escA.  Jiid.  Yolkes,  ii.  638-645) 
holds  the  opposite  view  :  in  his  opinion  the  pro- 
minent thought  of  vengeance  upon  the  Romans 
— present  in  Apoc.  Bar.,  but  not  in  4  Ksdias 
— implies  that  the  former  work  was  written 
when  the  great  catastrophe  was  very  recent, 
and  therefore  prior  to  the  sister  Apoca- 
lypse, which  deals  with  the  more  abstract 
question  of  "the  few"  that  were  saved;  he  also 
maintains  the  priority  of  the  Apocalypse  on 
the  ground  of  style,  the  composition  of  4  Ksdras 
being  the  more  artificial  and  polished  of  the  two. 
While  the  subject  of  relative  date  is  not  likely 
to  be  satisfactorily  determined,  the  theory  that 
both  writings  come  from  the  same  author  may 
possibly  account  for  the  remarkable  degree  of 
resemblance.  The  Apocalypse  has  very  little 
arrangement,  and  consists  ot  a  series  of  colloquies, 
visions,  and  prayers,  loosely  strung  together.  The 
language  and  imagery  arc  chiefly  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  the  O.  T.  The  style,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  translation,  is 
characterised  by  the  diffuseucss  and  artificiality 
commonly  found  in  apocalyptic  literature. 

The  writer  was  certainly  a  Jew,  possibly  still 
resident  in  Palestine  (Ixxx.,  "et  relicti  sumus 
nos  hie  valde  pauci ").  His  mind  is  |K>s«essed 
with  two  main  ideas,  the  recent  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  capital  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
Messianic  consummation.  (1)  He  desires  to 
explain  why  God  had  permitted  such  calamities 
to  overtake  His  people.  It  was  a  just  punish- 
ment for  national  sins  (L,  xiii.,  Ixxvii.);  the 
dispersion  of  the  sacred  jjeoplc  was  a  boon  to 
the  Gentiles  (i.) ;  it  hastened  the  final  visita- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  Most  High  (xx.).  He 
consoles  his  countrymen  by  pointing  out  that  an 
earthly  Jerusalem  was  not  the  true  "sacred 
city "  (iv.)  ;  nothing  temporal  could  be  the 
object  of  hopes  (xv.,  xxi.,  xliv.).  In  the  world 
to  come  "the  just"  would  find  their  happiness 
and  reward  (iv.,  xv.,  xxi.,  xxx.,  xliw,  li.). 
(2)  He  dwells  strongly  upon  the  near  approach 
of  the  end  of  all  things  (xx.,  xxii.,  xxx.,  xliii., 
lxxxii.),  and  the  retribution  that  will  be  passed 
ujKtn  the  world.  He  speaks  of  44  the  Messiah," 
as  one  who  shall  be  revealed  as  the  Servant  to 
carry  out  the  Divine  judgment  and  to  establish 
a  Divine  rule  (xxix..  xxx.,  xxxix.,  xl.,  hx.,  lxxii.). 
He  predicts  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  is  depicted  as  a  cedar-tree  (xxxvi.),  and 
as  the  fourth  kingdom  (xxxix.,  xl.). 

The  eighty-five  chapters  of  which  the  extant 
work  is  composed  are  divided  into  unequal  por- 
tions, of  which  the  characteristic  features  are 


represented  by  Baruch's  Lament  (x.),  hi> 
Prayers  (xiv.,  xxi.,  xlviii.,  liv.),  and  his  Letter 
to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  (lxxviii.-liixv.) 
The  scenes  of  the  various  colloquies  acd 
visions  are  44  the  valley  of  Cedrou,"  "the 
sacred  rums,"  "Hebron,"  and  "the  cak"(?o: 
Hebron).  In  the  colloquies  Baruch  is  addressed 
by  a  "voice  from  on  high,"  "the  Lord  Him- 
self," and  by  "the  angel  Ramiel,"  to  whom 
belong  the  visions  of  truth  (lv.).  The  hook 
then  as  we  have  it  (for  it  is  probably  in- 
complete) will  fall  into  the  following  seven 
groups  of  chapters  :  i.-xii.,  xiii.— xx.,  xxi.-xxiiv.. 
xxxv.- xlvi.,  xlvii.-lii.,  liii.-lxxvi.,  Ixxvii.-lixiv. 
Another  division  into  seven  parts  is  given  by 
Prof.  Stanton:  i.-ix.,  x.-xii.,  xiii. -xx.,  xxi.-ixx., 
xxxi.-xliii.,  xhv.-lxxvi.,  lxxvii.-cnd  (The  Jcvuh 
and  tfu:  Christian  Messiah,  p.  72,  note;  q . 
Drummond's  Jewish  Messiah,  p.  121). 

The  reader  should  observe  (1)  the  strength 
of  the  language  in  which  the  doctrine  of  trie 
resurrection  is  asserted,  implying  the  Pharisaic 
oiigin  of  the  work;  (2)  the  remarkable  in- 
stance of  Chiliasm  (ch.  xxix.),  a  parallel  to,cr 
more  probably  the  original  of,  the  famous  p-v*- 
sage  of  Papias  quoted  in  Irenaeus,  v.  23;  (3)  the 
numerous  instances  of  coincidence  with  N.  T. 
phrases  and  ideas.  This  last  phenomenon  m  »v 
be  the  accidental  coincidence  of  contemporaDe*  u* 
thought,  but  it  may  also  indicate  the  presence  <>f 
Christian  interpolations  in  the  extant  text.  The 

following  may  be  taken  as  examples.'  (<:)  Ch.  x. : 
44  laetabuntur  enim  magis  steriles  et  gandehunt 
il lac  quae  filios  non  habent,  et  illae  quae  tilu* 
habent  contristabuntur  ;  "  cp.  Matt,  xxiv  19  (Is. 
liv.  1).  (6)Ch.  xxi.  13:  "Si  enim  haec  tantum 
vita  esset,  quae  hie  est  omni  homini,  nihil  es*t 
amarius  hoc  ;  "  cp.  I  Cor.  xv.  19.  (c)  Ch.  in 
20  :  44  illis  qui  putant  longanimitatem  tuara  f*~- 
infirmitatem;"  cp.  2  Pet.  iii.  4-9.  (J)  Ch.  mv. 
1 :  44  ecce  enim  dies  veniunt  et  aperientur  libri:" 
cp.  Rev.  xx.  12.  (r)  Ch.  xxx.  1  :  "Cum  hwlr- 
bitur  tern  pus  advent  us  Messiae  et  redfttt  in 
gloria,  tunc  oinnos  qui  donnierunt  in  spe  ew* 
resurgent."  (/)  Ch.  xlviii.  33,  34:  "non  earn 
multi  sapientcs  repenentur  illo  tempore  . . .  p* 
erunt  rumores  multi;"  cp.  1  Cor.  l.  26,  Matt, 
xxiv.  24.  (g)  Ch.  li.  10;  "  aasimilabuctur 
angelis;"  op,  Luke  xx.  36.  (A)  Ch.  li.  15:  "In 
quo  ergo  pcrdiderunt  homines  vitaxn  snam,  et 
quocum  commutaveront  animam  suam;"  q 
Matt.  xvi.  25.  (f)  Ch.  lxxvi.  3 :  "transibunt 
in  consj>cctu  tuo  omnes  re  gi  ones  terrae  istius:" 
cp.  Matt.  iv.  8.  An  account  of  the  Apocalyp-e 
of  Baruch  is  given   in  Sch  iirer,  OescM.  «/» 

Yolkcs,  ii.  pp.  638-645.  On  the  Messiah-, 
treatment,  sec  the  works  of  I>rummond  ai*. 
Stanton,  quoted  above.  For  other  literature 
see  Langen,  De  Apoc.  Bar.  Commcntatio,  Fribor.;. 
1867 ;  Dillmann  (art.  Pscud*pigraphrn\  it. 
Herzog's  RE.*  ;  Renan,  Journ.  des  Savants,  lr1"?  ; 
Kaulen  (art.  Apocryphen),  in  Wet/er  u.  Weltr> 
AY,.S]  [B.  F.  W.]  [R.] 


BARZIL'LAI  oVpa,  iron;  IWziSny 
1.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who  showed  hospitalif v 
to  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sara,  xvii. 
27,  B.  BtpOMtt,  A.  -Af).  On  the  score  of  hi> 
age,  and  probably  from  a  feeling  of  independence, 
he  declined  the  king's  offer  of  ending  his  days  at 
court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39).  David  before  l>i> 
death  recommended  his  sons  to  the  kindness  c i 
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Solomon  (1  K.  li.  7).  The  descendants  of  his 
Jsughter  AuoiA,  who  married  Addl'8  (who  took 
the  name  Barzillai),  were  nnable  after  the  Cap- 
tivity to  discover  u  the  description  of  their 
kindred."  and  were  removed  from  the  priests' 
office  (1  Esd.  v.  38.  Sec  Ezra  li.  01  ;  Neh.  vii.  f>3). 

2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Mirrial,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sarr.  xxi.  8,  BA. 
B*tf«AA«0-  [K.  W.  B.]  [K.] 

B  AS' A  LOTH    (B.   Bo<roA«^   A.  J3ooAcS0; 


Phasahm),  1  Esd.  v.  31.  [BAZUTH.]  One  of 
the  servants  of  the  Temple.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HAS 'CAM  A  (f)  BatTKand  ;  Jos.  Bcurtcd  j  Bas- 
cama),  a  place  in  Gilead  (c/j  TTjr  raXaaStriy) 
where  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  was  killed  by 
Trypho,  and  from  which  his  bones  were  after- 
wards disinterred  and  conveyed  to  Modin  by 
his  brother  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiii.  28;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  ti,  §  6).  No  trace  of  the  name  has. 
yet  been  discovered.  [G.]  [W."] 


Umi>  of  the  Couutry  of  lUi»lmn 


BA'SHAN"  (almost  invariably  with  the 
definite  article,  JtTSn  ;  Baerdy  ;  Basan),  a  district 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob 
■•ii  i  other  districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by 
one  constant  designation,  but  it  sometimes 
si-  ken  of  as  the  ■  land  of  Bashan  "  (IC'an  T"«<. 

•  T    T   -       *    V  V 

1  Ch.  v.  11;  and  cp.  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii. 
33),  and  sometimes  as  "  all  Bashan  "  ('HH  ; 
Dent.  iii.  10,  13  ;  Josh.  xii.  5,  ntL  12,  30},  but 


I  most  commonly  without  any  addition.  The 
l.XX.  have  TaXtKala  (?  Gaulonitis)  for  Bashan 
in  Is.  xxxiii.  9.  It  was  taken  by  the  children 
of  Israel  after  their  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Sihon  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok.  They  M  turned  " 
from  their  roail  over  Jordan  aud  44  went  up  by 
the  way  of  Bashan  " — probably  by  very  much 

|  the  same  route  ns  that  now  followed  "by  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Haj,  and  by  the  Romans  before 
them — to  Edrei.  Here  they  encountered  Og,  king 
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i>f  Bashan,  who  "came  out"  perhaps  from  the 
natural  fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the 
entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sous,  and  all 
his  people  (Num.  xxi.  33-35 ;  L>eut.  iii.  1-3). 
Algol),  with  its  sixty  strongly-fortified  cities, 
evidently  formed  a  principal  portion  of  Bash  an 
(l.)eut.  iii.  4,5),  though  still  only  a  portion  (c.  13), 
there  being  besides  a  large  number  of  unwalled 
towns  (e.  5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (i.e. 
Beeshterah  ;  cp.  Josh.  xxi.  27  [see  Dillniann*  in 
loco]  with  1  Ch.  vi.  71),  Edrei,  Clan,  Salcah, 
and  possibly  Mahanaim  (Josh.  xiii.  30).  Two  of 
these  cities,  viz.  Golan  and  Beeshterah,  were 
allotted  to  the  Levites  of  toe  family  of  Gershom, 
the  former  as  a  "citv  of  refuge  "  (Josh.  xxi.  27  ; 
1  Ch.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  fr<>m  t he  "border  of  Gilead  "  on  the 
south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii. 
3,  10,  14;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Ch.  v.  23),  and  from 
the  'Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to 
Salcah  (Sulk/utd)  and  the  border  of  the  Gcshu- 
rites,  and  the  Maacathites  on  the  cast  (Josh, 
xii.  3-5;  Deut.  iii.  10).  This  important  district 
was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xiii.  2lJ-3l),  together  with  "  half  Gilead." 
After  the  .Manassites  had  assisted  their  brethren 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their 
cattle  in  the  possession  which  Moses  had  given 
them  in  Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just  named 
in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts 
<1  K.  iv.  13).  And  here,  with  the  exception  of 
one  more  passing  glimpse,  doses  the  history  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It 
vanishes  from  our  view  uiitil  we  meet  with  it 
as  being  devastated  bv  Hazael  in  the  reign  of 
Jehu  (2  K.  x.  33).  true,  the  "oaks'*  of  its 
forests  and  the  wild  cattle  of  its  pastures— the 
*'  strong  bulls  of  Bashan  " — long  retained  their 
proverbial  fame  (Kzek.  xxvii.  6  ;  Ps.  xxii.  12), 
and  the  beautywof  its  high  downs  and  wide 
sweeping  plains  could  not  but  strike  now  ami 
then  the  heart  of  a  poet  (Amos  iv.  1  ;  I's.  Ixviii. 
15;  Jer.  1.  19;  Mic.  vii.  14),  but  history  it  has 
none;  its  very  name  seems  to  have  given  place 
as  quickly  as  jwssible  to  one  which  had 
a  connexion  with  the  story  of  the  founder  of 
the  nation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-8),  and  therefore  more 
claim  to  use.  tven  so  early  as  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  "  Gilead "  seems  to  have  begun  to 
take  the  first  place  as  the  designation  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan,  a  place  which  it 
retained  afterwards  to  the  exclusion  of  Bashan 
(cp.  Josh.  xxii.  9,  15,  32;  Judg.  xx.  1;  Ps. 
Ix.  7,  cviii.  «;  1  Ch.  xxvii.  21  ;  2  K.  xv.  29). 
indeed,  "  Bashan  "  is  most  frequently  used  as  a 
mere  accompaniment  to  the  name  of  Og,  when 
his  overthrow  is  alluded  to  in  the  national 
poetry. 

After  the  Captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as 
divided  into  four  provinces — Gaulonitis,  Au- 
ranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batanaea.  Of  these 
four,  all  but  the  third  have  retained  almost 
perfectly  their  ancient  names,  the  modern  Lcjah 
alone  having  superseded  the  Argob  and  Tracho- 
nitis of  the  Old  aud  New  Testaments.  The 
province  of  Janliin  is  the  most  western  of  the 
four;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
lalce  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of  which  it 
rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  3,0<»o  fret  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.     This  plateau,  though 
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now  almost  wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  &  rich 
soil,  aud  its  N.YV.  portion  rises  into  a  range  oi 
hills  almost  everywhere  clothed  with  oik 
forests  (Porter,  ii.  259).  No  b-ss  than  1:7 
ruined  villages  are  scattered  over  its  smU-e. 
[Golan.] 

The  Haurdn  is  to  the  S.L  of  the  last-turn*! 
province  and  S.  of  the  Ujah  ;  like  J>i;udn,  it* 
surface  is  perfectly  tint,  nnd  its  soil  estecmr<l 
amongst  the  most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  t<»> 
contains  an  immense  number  of  ruined  tc*i^, 
aud  also  many  inhabited  villages.  'Hathax.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  ..t" 
the  Lej'th  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plaits 
of  the  ILmrthx  and  the  J  aula  a  has  already  le^u 
noticed.  [AlMiOU.] 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doul: 
much  smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Iii- 
shan,  still  retains  its  name,  modi  tied  by  x 
change  frequent  in  the  Oriental  langns^v 
Ard  cl-liuthanyeh  lies  on  the  east  of  tfcv 
Ltjah  and  to  the  north  of  the  range  of  7*'  ' 
JJaurdn  or  eil-Druzc  (l'orter,  ii.  57).  It  i>  .i 
mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque 
character,  abounding  with  forests  of  ev(Tgr-»t. 
«»ak,  and  with  soil  extremely  rich:  the  surfv  ■ 

|  is  studded  with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

;  deserted,  it  is  true,  but  yet  standing  almost  a> 

:  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  built. 

For    the    boundaries  aud  characteristics  ot 

I  these  provinces,  and  the  most  complete  re- 
searches yet  published  into  this  interesting 
portion  of  Palestine,  see  Porter's  Ihuna*:**,  vol. 
ii. ;  Wetzstein,  ftciscbericfit  iib.  I/nunm  u. 
Tnichoncn  ;  Oliphant,  Land  of  Gilead;  Merri.i. 
Kast  <>f  Jordan  ;  Schumacher's  Across  the  JordvJ 
and  The  Jaulan.  [G.]  [W.] 

BASHAN  -  HA'VOTH  -  J  AIR.  The  nam- 
is  so  written  i  .  the  A.  V.  of  l>eut.  in.  14;  hut 
the  original  is  more  correctly  given  by  U.  V. : 
"  (Jair)  called  them,  even  Bashan,  after  his  <>wt. 
name,  Havvoth-Jair  "  (cp.  Num.  xxxii.  41).  [K  ] 

BASH  EMATH,  or  BAS'MATH  (bftt^r. 
R.  V.  "  Basemath  ":  not,f3,  Ges.  =  sxuir<  <Jr». 
>IV.n  peasant ;  H  isemxtU).  1.  Daughter  of  bh- 
mnel,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives  of  Esia 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  3  [A.  Bcurr/x^dd,  P.  Vlaa*^^,  L 
MaTtBuAy],  4  [A  as  in  r.  3.  A.  Bcurtti,  Y.  M*rrt- 
pAf),  13  [A.  Vlaatufjuad,  1'V..  Mo<r<ri^ad>  mi.i 
whose  son,  Beuel,  four  tribes  of  the  Edormt<r.< 
were  descended.  When  first  mentioned,  she  i> 
called  Mahalath  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  MatKtB) ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Basheinath  is  ia 
the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  A.  Maffffuxatf,  If  '-. 
Baatyfudd)  given  to  another  of  Ksau's  wive*, 
the  daughter  of  Klon  the  Hittite.  It  is  remark- 
able that  all  Esau's  wives  receive  in  the  geo- 
logical table  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xnvi.) 
different  names  from  those  by  which  they  'w 
been  previously  mentioned  in  the  history.  Tb- 
diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  placing  the  moit-' 
side  by  side  : — 

Okxkalogt  Narrative 

(Oen.  xxxvi  2,  3).  (Gen.  xxvi.  34 ;  xxriil.  9\ 

1.  Adsh,  d.  of  Elon.  2.  il«shem*th.  .1.  «tf  «ut. 

2.  AMibamab.d.of  Anah.  1.  Judith,  d.  of  tWrv. 

:».  U*?ljeuiath,  d.  of  Isb-    3.  Mah&lath,  d.  U  hi- 
mael.  niael. 

If  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  names  ref?r 
to  the  same  persons  respectively  (see  Sfr-iitr'i 
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Comm.  on  Gen.  xxxvi.,  add.  note  A),  it  is  bent  to 
explain  the  diversity  as  clue  to  different  tradi- 
tions (see  Ges.  7'hes.  s.  n.  JIOCO,  and  Dillmann 1 
on  Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  where  other  hypotheses  are 
.aentioned). 

2.  A  daughter  of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one  of 
his  officers,  called  in  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  15  ; 
b.  Baatfifide,  A.  Mcurtfui$ ;  R.  V.  «  basemath  '»). 

[F.  W.  G.]  [F.] 

BASIN.  1.  p^TO,  the  pouring  instrument, 
from  pit  (Ges.);  Ai'dXrf,  phiala:  often  in  A.  V. 
t-.W.  2.  }3X  ;  tcpariip  ;  crater.  3.  11D3  ;  crater; 
ic  A  V.  sometimes  cm/>,  from  corcr,  a  cu}> 

with  a  lid.  4.  5|D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii. 
22)  ffvpa,  and  in  Vulg.  limen  (Ges.). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  hearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup, 
and  dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain 
the  precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  aiiy  re- 
mains exist  of  Jewish  earthen  or  metal  ware,  and 
a*  the  same  words  are  variously  rendered  in  dif- 
ferent plaoes.  We  can  only  conjecture  as  to 
their  form  and  material  from  the  analogy  of 
ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  specimens  of  works 
••f  the  fame  kind,  and  from  modern  Oriental 
vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purpose*.  Among 
the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or  Tempk- 
serrice,  many  must  have  been  required  to 
receiTe  from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to 
he  sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses,  on  the 
'•ccasion  of  the  great  ceremony  of  purification 
in  the  wilderness,  put  half  the  blood  in  *'  basins  " 
TR.  V.  "  basons  "]  (nb|Kn),  or  bowls,  and  after- 
ward? sprinkled  it  on  the  people  (F.x.  xxiv.  6,  8, 
nxix.  21  ;  Lev.  i.  5,  ii.  15,  iii.  2,  8,  13,  iv.  5,  34, 
r  ii.23,  '24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15.  19 ;  Heb.  ix.  19). 
Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal,  whether  gob), 
-ilver.  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for  Solomon,  besides 
the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made  of 
iaims,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first  (D*p"tt£' 
lr.arg.  bovls)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Ch. 
ir.8;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv.  29  ami 
1  Ch.  xxviii.  J4.  17).  Josephus,  probably  with 
cr^at  exaggeration,  reckons  of  <pii\at  and 
rrariua.  20,000  in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver, 
wside*  an  equal  number  in  each  metal  of  icpa- 
TTy>«,  for  the  offerings  of  flour  mixed  with  oil 
M*r.  riii.  3,  §§  7,  8.  Cp.  Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  152). 

2.  The  "  basin  "  from  which  our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  ynrrfy,  was  probably  deeper 
»nd  larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sjjrinkling, 

(Jer.  Iii.  18),  which,  in  A.  V.  "caldrons" 
(R.  V.  "pots"),  Vulg.  lebetes,  is  by  the  Syr. 
rendered  *'  basins  for  washing  the  feet "  (John 
iiii.  5).  (Sohleusner,  Drusius.)  [Washing  of 
Feet  asd  Hands.]  "  [H.  W.  P.] 

BASKET.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
•iescription  of  this  article  are  as  follows:— <1) 

*?D,  so  called  from  the  ticigs  of  which  it  was 
originally  made,  specially  used  as  the  Greek 
wovy  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  442)  and  the  Latin  canis- 
rnmt(Yerg.  A<?n.i.701)for  holdingbread  (Gen.xl. 
16  sq. ;  Ex.  xxix.  3,  23 ;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31 ;  Num. 
vi.  15, 17, 19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread- 
basket is  delineated  in  Wilkinson's  Am:.  Egypt. 
l1?7  [1878],  after  the  specimens  represented  in 
the  tomb  of  Kameses  III.  These  were  made  of  gold 


(cp.  Horn.  Od.  x.  355),  and  we  must  assume  that 
the  term  sal  passed  from  its  strict  etymological 
meaning  to  any  vessel  applied  to  the  purpose. 
In  Judg.  vi.  19,  meat  is  served  up  in  a  sal,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  of  wickerwork.  The 

expression  >m\T\  (Gen.  xl.  16)  is  sometimes 
referred  to  the  material  of  which  the  basket* 
were  made  (Kawa  fiaivd,  Symm.),  or  the  white 
colour  of  the  peeled  sticks,  or  lastly  to  their 
being  "  full  of  holes  "  (A.  V.  margin),  i.e.  open 
wort;  baskets ;  but  it  is  best  rendered  as  by  most 
moderns  and  in  R.  V.  "  baskets  of  white  bread." 

(2)  ni^D/D,  a  word  of  kindred  origin,  applied  to 
the  basket  used  in  gathering  grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9). 


(3)  KJO,  in  which  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  presented  (Dcut.  xxvi.  2,  4).  From  its 
being  coupled  with  the  kneading-bowl  (A.  V. 
"  store,"  li.V.  "  kneading-trough  "  ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
5,  17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for 
household  purposes,  perhaps  to  bring  the  corn 
to  the  mill.  The  equivalent  term  in  the  LXX. 
for  this  and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  is 
ffdpraAAot,  which  specifically  means  a  basket  that 
tapers  downwards  (i<6<pivos  i>£i/s  ra  KdVa,  Suid.), 
similar  to  the  Roman  corbis.  This  shape  of 
basket  appears  to  have  been  familiar  to  the 

Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.43-5  [1878]).  (4)  3^3. 
so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  birdcage  or  trap 
(KdpraXKos  is  nsed  in  the  latter  seuse  in  Ecclus. 
xi.  30),  probably  in  regard  to  its  having  a 
lid :  it  was  used  for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viii. 
1,  2);  the  LXX.  gives  6yyos ;  Symm.  more 
correctly  K<L\a6os ;  the  Vulg.  uncinus.  (5)  TH, 


used  like  the  Greek  icdKaBos  (LXX.)  for  carrying 
fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger 
scale  for  carrying  clay  to  the  brick vard  (Ps. 
lxxxi.  6  ;  ko>,voj,LXX.  ;  *«  pots,"  A.V.; "  basket," 
R.  V.),  or  for  holding  bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7  ; 
KdpraWos,  LXX.):  the  shape  of  this  basket  and 
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tlie  mode  of  carrying  it  usual  among  the  brick-  ! 
makers  m  £gypt  is  delineated  in  the  cut  giveu 
uuder  BRICKS,  and  aptly  illustrates  Ps.  lxxxi.  0". 

The  name  Sallai  (Neil,  xi.  8,  cp.  xii.  20)  is  by 
-.orac  taken  to  indicate  that  the  manufacture 
of  baskets  was  a  recognised  trade  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  this  explanation  is  very  question- 
able (see  others  in  Bertheau-Rysse]  on  Nch.  xi.  8). 

In  the  X.  T.  baskets  arc  described  under  the 
three  following  terms,  K6<pivot,  trrvpis,  and 
traf/ydyrj.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33, 
in  describing  St.  Paul's  escape"  from  Damascus: 
the.  word  properly  refers  to  anything  twisted 
like  a  r<>|«?  (Aeseh.  Sujjpl.  791)  or  any  article 
woren  of  rope  (w\(-yfia  ri  in  ffxoiviov,  Suid.) ; 
fish-baskets  spe<  dally  were  so  made  (diro  <rxotv^ov 
■KKtytiAriov  tis  tnroBoxh"  Ix^""*  Eti/m.  Mug.). 
With  regard  to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  k6$ivos  is  exclusively  used  in  the 
description  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand  (Matt.  xiv.  20,  xvi.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  43 ; 
Luke  ix.  17  ;  John  vi.  13),  and  awvph  in  that  of 
the  four  thotisand  (Matt.  xv.  37  ;  Mark  viii.  8); 
the  distinction  is  most  definitely  brought  out  in 
Mark  viii.  19,  20.  The  trwvpU  is  also  mentioned 
as  the  means  of  St.  Paul's  escape  (Acts  ix.  25). 
The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  baskets 
is  not  very  apparent.  Their  construction  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  ;  for  n6<pivos  is  explained 
by  Suidas  as  ayytloy  wAejrrdV,  while  airvpls  is 
generally  connected  with  <nr«7pa.  The  <nrvp\s 
(jsjiorta,  Vulg.)  seems  to  have  been  most  appro- 
priately used  of  the  provision  basket,  the  Roman 
sportula.  Hesychius  explains  it  as  to  ruy  lrvpwv 
Hyyos'  compare  also  the  expression  StTwvov  diro 
(nrvpl&ns  (Athen.  viii.  17).  The  tcotpivos  of  the 
X.  T.  seems  to  have  been  more  akin  to  the 
wallet,  if  according  to  Etj/m.  3f  "j.  it  is  fiadv 
Kcil  ko7\ov  x^pV^a-  uml  by  the  Romans 

(Colum.  xi.  3,  p.  400)  it  contained  manure 
enough  to  make  a  portable  hotbed  [Di< :t.  of 
Or.  and  Rom.  An'.  <.'oi'inxrs]«  in  Rome  itself 
it  was  carried  about  by  the  Jews  (quorum 
eophinus  foaixunqm  supellex,  Juv.  lii.  14,  vi. 
542>  [W.  L.  B.]  (T.] 

BAS'MATH  (nob'3;  B.  Bao-fnp.de,  A. 
Vlaa*p.dS',  Hascimth),  Solomon's  daughter,  mar- 
ried to  Ahimanz,  one  of  his  commissariat  offi- 
cers (1  K.  iv  15).    [Bashlmath.]    [W.  A.  W.] 

BAS'SA  (B.  Bantral;  A.  Batrtrd;  Vulg.  not 
recognizable),  1  hsd.  v.  16.  [Bkzai.]  His 
descendants  returned  from  the  Captivity  with 
Zerubbabel.  [W.  A.  WJ 

BA'STAI  (Batr$ai;  Hasten),  1  Lsd.  v.  31. 
[Bubal]  A  servant  of  the  Temple,  whose  descen- 
dants returned  from  the  Captivity.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BASTARD.  Among  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  entering  the  congregation,  that  is, 
from  intermarrving  with  pure  Hebrews  (Selden, 
Table  Talk,  s.  v.  44  Bastard  "),  even  to  the  tenth 
generation,  was  the  maimer  PTDD,  A.  V.  "  bas- 
tard." The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word 
is  much  disputed.  See  Gcs.  s.  v.),  who  was 
classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite 
and  Moabtte  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  This  exclusion 
had  reference,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  law 
of  marriage  only ,  and  was  not  taken  to  affect  his 
other  religious  or  his  political  and  social  rights. 
A  learned  maimer  stood  higher  than  an  ignorant 
priest.    The  Rabbis  do  not  apply  the  term  to 


]  any  illegitimate  offspring,  born  out  of  wedlock, 
but  to  the  issue  of  any  connexion  within  the 
degrees  prohibited  by  the  Law.  A  rn.ua;  tr, 
according  to  the  Mishna(  Ydximoth,  iv.  lo).u.one, 
says  R.  Akiba,  who  is  born  of  relations  between 
whom  marriage  is  forbidden.  Simeon  theTeraa- 
nite  says,  the  mnmzer  is  everyone  whose  parent? 
are  liable  to  the  punishment  of  "cutting  oti  v 
by  the  hands  of  Heaven;  R.  Joshua,  ever  r  on* 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the  hou« 
of  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  the  offspring  ol 
adultery.  The  aucient  Versions  (LXX..  Vul;.. 
Syr.)  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a  harlot, 
and  in  this  sense  the  term  mamer  or  »*iwe7 
survived  in  Pontifical  law  (Selden,  Uc  >>u  .  k 
Hun.  Defunct,  c.  iii.)  :  44  Manzeribu.,  scortuai.  x-i 
moecha  not  his  dedit  ortum. ' 

The  child  of  a  goi,  or  non-Israel  it.',  and  a 
maimer  was  also  reckoned  by  the  TalmuJists 
a  mamzir,  as  was  the  issue  of  a  slave  and  a 
maimer,  and  of  a  manner  and  female  proielyte. 
The  term  also  occurs  in  Zech.  ix.  6,  -  a  bastard 
shall  dwell  in  Ashdod,"  where  it  seems  to  denote 
a  foreign  race  of  mixed  and  spurious  birth 
Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this  passage  that  iAimu< 
specially  signifies  the  issue  of*  such  marrUffi 
between  the  Jews  and  the  women  of  Ashdod  is 
are  alluded  to  in  Xeh.  xiii.  23,  24,  and  applies 
it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine  bastard. 
Speaker's  Comm.  and  Dillm.inn3  on  Deut.  /.  c. 
Much  interesting  information  is  collected  in 
Hamburger,  HE.  s.  v.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BAT  (^Qr,  'aUlleph,  literally  nijhUHier; 

vuKTtpis;  vi-spertiiio).  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  are  correct  it 
their  rendering  of  this  word:  the  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  name,*  the  authority  of  trie  M 
Versions,  which  are  all  agreed  u]K<n  the  point.1 
and  the  context  of  the  passages  where  U» 
Hebrew  word  occurs,  are  conclusive  as  to  t.v. 
meaning.  It  is  true  that  in  the  A.  V.  of  Lev. 
xi.  19,  and  Deut.  xiv.  18,  the  'ataUcph  closes  tb 
lists  of  "  fowls  that  shnll  not  be  eaten ; "  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients  con- 
sidered the  bat  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  » 
bird,  and  the  Hebrew  6i»h,  4- fow  ls,"  whul 
literally  means  44 a  wing,"  might  be  appliel  t  ' 
any  winged  creature  :  indeed  this  seems  clear 
from  Lev.  xi.  20,  where,  immediately  after  t'a? 
'aiallcpli  fs  mentioned,  the  following  word--, 
which  were  doubtless  suggested  by  this  nanu-. 
occur:  4*  All  fowls  that  creep  [R.V.  "  all  win^i 
creeping'things"],  going  upon  all  four,  shall  It 
an  abomination  unto  you."  liesides  the  pasMC^ 
cited  above,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs  in  1*.  ii. 
20  :  44  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idoU  <>: 


»  ('tea.  from  ^'jy  =  ^jV»p.  ("gkata2a\  "  the  risirt 

was  dark,"  and  tm  ••flying."   Kwrrcp*'?.  from  r»f 
"  night ; "  vtspertiiio,  from  vetptr,  "  the  evening." 
perhaps  from  blatta,  Uacta  ^«ee  Wedgwood.  Met. 
Etymal.).    Low  in  MV.»  compares  it  with  Talm..  Tire. 

and  Sjt.  'fL.  *nk*d,  and  thinks  tb«-  b^t  r*- 

so  named  from  the  character  of  Us  wings.  Op.  tbe  Fr 
cAauve-aouris. 

b  With  the  exception  of  the  Sjriac,  which  h*» 
(tawto),  "a peacock." 
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?iher  and  his  idols  of  gold  ...  to  the  moles  and 
tj  the  bat*;"  and  in  Baruch  vi.  22,  in  the 


pxsuge  (hat  >o  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity  ; 

■  >t"  the  Babylonish  idols :  "  Their  faces  are  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  I 
ttmple:  upon  their  bodies  and  heads  bit  bats,  ' 
>vrtlkws,  nnd  birds,  and  the  cats  also." 

BaU  delight  during  the  daylight  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  caverns  and  dark  places. 
Bat*  are  exceptionally  abundant  in  Palestine, 

•  wing  doubtless  to  the  immense   number  of  ! 
c..r&  where  they  live  in  perfect  security,  safe 
hw  the  attacks  of  their  natural  enemies.  It 

5  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  species  of 
tats  *iist  in  Palestine,  as  travellers  have  paid 
f.  attention  to  them.    We  have  ourselves  col- 
1-fUd  seventeen  species,  which  are  nil  that  arc 
fiitherto  known  from  the  country.    They  com-  ' 
prise  one  Pteropus,  or   fruit-eating  bat,  four  | 
}  'hiwi«p},idu;  nine  Vf$j)ertUiimid(te,  and  three  i 
t.misitlonurida*.     The   fruit-eating  bat  is  the  ' 
Urge  fri-headed  I'Uri.pus,  known  as  Cynmy-  \ 

•  f<r«  atyyjiiaca,  measuring  twenty  inches  across  ' 
the  wiegs;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  habits  ' 

■  f  the  family,  which  are  arboreal,  is  found  in 
Tfet  Hocks  in  cares  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
<onntrr.    A  little  horse-shoe  tropical  bat,  with  ' 
•i  Uil  as  long  as  its  body,  swarms  by  thousands 
-I  tie  cares  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Dead  Sea 


B*t.     (I'iyilvkina  (rifrni  ) 

<  «m,  especially  in  the  glen  of  the  CallirrhoS  in 
Mub.  Another  tropical  species,  Taphozous 
«**t«»iru,  is  equally  abundant  in  the  ravines  j 


round  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  both  these  species 
are  remarkable  for  large  deposits  of  fat  laid  on 
at  the  base  of  the  tail,  just  before  the  period 
of  hybernation.  Another  well-known  species, 
Vespertufo  kuhliy  swarms  in  such  myriads  in  the 
quarries  under  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  so-called  Cave  of  Adullam,  that  we  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  torch 
alight  while  creeping  through  the  caverns. 
The  common  long-eared  bat  of  England,  I'lecot>ts 
auritus,  flits  about  everywhere.  In  the  Dead 
Sea  valley  it  is  only  the  tropical  species  that 
arc  dormant  in  winter. 

Many  travellers  have  noticed  the  immense 
numbers  of  bats  that  are  found  in  caverns  in 
the  East,  and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  a  cavern  these  noisome  beasts 
almost  compelled  him  to  retreat  (Xinevch  awl 
lU&ylon,  p.  307).  To  this  day  these  animals 
find  a  congenial  lurking  abode  '*  amidst  the 
remains  of  idols  and  the  sculptured  represen- 
tations of  idolatrous  practices  "  (Script.  Nat.  II. 
p.  8);  thus  forcibly  attesting  the  meaning  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah's  words.  Hats  belong  to  the 
order  Ch>  ir.>ptera,  class  M-  nmuilia.    [H.  B.  T.] 

BATH.  BATHING.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  114,  cases 
of  accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  unclennne.ss 
(Lev.  xv.  jww.s.,  xvi.  2S,  xxii.  (5;  Num.  xix.  7, 
19;  2  Sam.  xi.  2,  4;  2  K.  v.  10);  as  also  after 
mourning,  which  always  implied  defilement,  <•.</. 
Ruth  iii.  3,  2  Sam.  xii.  20.  The  high-priest  at 
his  inauguration  (Lev.  viii.  G)  and  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  once  before  each  solemn  act  of  pro- 
pitiation (xvi.  4,  24).  was  also  to  bathe.  This 
the  Kabbis  have  multiplied  into  ten  times  on 
that  day.  Maimnn.  (Const it.  dc  Vasis  Sanct.  v. 
3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  the  high- 
priest  in  bathing.  There  were  bath-rooms  in 
the  later  Temple  over  the  chambers  A'ttiius  and 
Hapjxirvah  for  the  priests'  use  (Ughtfoot,  Dcscr. 
of  Trtnp.  24).  A  bathing-chamber  was  probably 
included  in  houses  even  of  no  givat  rank  in 
cities  from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2),  much 
more  in  those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times; 
often  in  gardens  (Susan,  v.  1 5).  With  this,  anoint- 
ing was  customarily  joined ;  the  climate  mak- 
ing both  these  essential  filike  to  health  and 
pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added  the  use  of  per- 
fumes (Susan,  c.  17;  Judith  x.  3;  Esth.  ii.  12). 
The  "pools."  such  as  that  of  Siloam  and  Heze- 
kiah's  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16  ;  2  K.  xx.  20 ;  Is.  xxii.  1 1  ; 
John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (John 
v.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we  have  of  public 
bathing  accommodation.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages  of  the 
bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an  allusion  in 
Josephus  (Aovaoptvos  arpaTtwructiTtpoyy  B.  J. 

1.  17,  §  7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath 
(hence,  no  doubt,  a  public  one,  as  in  Home)  by 
legionary  soldiers.  We  read  also  of  a  castle 
luxuriously  provided  with  a  volume  of  water  in 
its  court,  and  of  a  Herodian  palace  with  spacious 
pools  adjoining,  in  which  the  guests  continued 
swimming,  &c,  in  very  hot  weather  from  noon 
till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  11  ,  xv.  3,  §  3). 
The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias,  or  more  strictly  of 
Emmaus,  near  it,  and  of  Callirrhoe",  near  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  much  re- 
sorted to  (Reland,  1.  46;  Joseph.  Ant.  xnii. 

2,  §  3,  xvii.  6,  §  5 ,  B.  J  1.  33,  §  5 ;  Amm. 
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Marccll.  xiv.  8  ;  Stanlev.  S.  and  P.  pp.  295,  375  ; 
Hamburger,  RE.  s.  nn.  Bad,  Badeanstalten).  The 
parallel  customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome  are  too  well  known  to  need  special  allu- 
sion (see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Balneae). 
The  verb  "  bathe  "  (save  in  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  where 
it  w  used  by  the  A.  V.  to  translate  nn  [R.  V. 


BATH-SHEBA 

"hath  drunk  its  fill  **])  only  occurs  in  the  formula 
of  Levitieal  law,  "he  shall  wash  his  clothes  an  i 
bathe  himself  in  water/'  i.e.  where  "wash'' 
precedes  in  the  same  verse.  Elsewhere  the  A.  V. 
always  prefers  "wash"  for  the  word  )m 
rendered  "bathe"  in  that  formula:  <-.*7.  Ex.  ii 
5  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  [H.  H.] 


An  Eyy^Un  Udy  in  the  bath,  with 


(Wilklnwa.) 


The  distinction,  adopted  in  the  R.  V.,  be- 
tween **to  bathe"  and  "to  wash"  helps  to 
explain  John  xiii.  10  (see  note  in  S/xakcr's 
Comm.).  The  guest,  after  the  bath,  needed  only 
to  have  the  dust  washed  from  his  feet  when 
he  reached  the  house  of  his  host.  The  term 
\omp6v  (Eph.  v.  20 ;  Tit.  iii.  5 ;  see  Speaker's 
0>mm.  in  11.),  reudercd  "  laver  "  in  R.  V.  marg., 
is  considered  under  Baptism  (§  IT.  3,  4).  The 
question  whether  fraxriawvrai  (Mark  vii.  4) 
refers  to  the  washing  of  the  individuals  who 
have  been  to  the  market  or  to  the  thfngs  brought 
from  thence,  is  decided  by  the  R.  V.  in  favoar 
of  the  former  ("they  wash  themselves."  See 
also  Speaker's  Comm.).  It  should  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  the  reading  pavrlaumcu,  (BN., 
Wcstcott  and  Hort,  Gebhart),  "they  sprinkle 
themselves,"  commends  itself  to  many  (op. 
Xosgen  in  Strack  u.  Zockler's  Ktjf.  Komm.  in 
loco).  The  means  for  bathing  seem  to  have 
been  amply  supplied  by  the  tanks  and  reservoirs 
of  Jerusalem  (see  Jerusalem,  Waters),  and 
those  means  still  exist  in  a  more  limited  extent. 
Many  synagogues  (e.g.  at  Safed  in  Galilee,  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem)  are  furnished  with  bathing 
rooms  suitable  for  the  ceremonial  washings  con- 
nected with  their  worship.  Op.  B.  D.  Amer. 
edit.  [F.J 

BATTI-RABTiDI,  the  oate  of  (TI3 
D*3T),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of 

Hcshbon,  by  (?V)  which  were  two  "  pools," ' 
whereto  Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved 


-  The  •«  fishpools"  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  the  piscinae  of 
the  Vulg.  The  Hebrew  word  Bcrccah  is  simply  a  pool 
or  Lank. 


(Canf .  vii.  4  [5]).  The  "  Gate  of  Bath-Rabbim  " 
at  Heshbon  would,  according  to  the  Orient*! 
custom,  be  the  gate  pointing  to  a  town  of 
that  name.  The  only  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood at  all  resembling  Bath-Rabbim  in  souol 
is  Rabbah  (Amman),  but  the  one  tank  of  which 
we  gain  any  intelligence  as  remaining  at  ffettcn. 
is  on  the  opposite  (S )  side  of  the  town  to 
.4 mman  (Porter.  J/and'jk.,  p.  298).  Conder  (Zfc; \ 
and  Moab,  p.  125)  supposes  the  gate  to  hare 
been  the  passage  cut  through  the  rocks  «t 
the  top  of  the  mountain  path  from  the  stress 
to  the  city  on  the  plateau  al»ove.  The  LXX 
and  Vulg.  translate :  *V  vvAatt  fluyatvij 
Aajf  ;  in  porta  jilitc  vmltitudinis.      [G.]  [W.] 

BATH-SIIEBA  (I?3l*'~n3,  2  Sam  xi.3.*-  . 

also  called  Bath-shua.  OTC^ha,  in  1  Ch.  iii  5 ; 

BvpadBtt;  Joseph.  BttdtrafM)',  daughter  of 
an  oath,  or,  daughter  of  seven,  sr..  years),  the 
daughter  of  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammitl 
(I  Oh.  iii.  5),  the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sara, 
xxiii.  34),  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  It  i< 
probable  that  the  enmity  of  Ahithophel  towards 
David  was  increased,  if  not  caused,  by  the  dt»- 
honour  brought  by  him  upon  his  family  in  the 
person  of  Bathsheba.  The  child  which  was  the 
fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  Dand 
died:  but  afterwards  she  became  the  mother 
of  four  sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6).  Shimea. 
Shobab,  and  Nathan.  When,  in  David's  old  aft. 
Adonijah,  an  elder  son  by  Haggith,  attempted 
to  set  aside  in  his  own  favour  the  succe>sion 
promised  to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was  employed 
by  Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the  conspiracy 
(1  K.  i.  11,  15,  23).  After  the  accession  oY 
Solomon,  she,  as  qneen-mother,  requested  per- 
mission of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take  is 
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marriage  Abishag  the  Shunammite.  This  per- 
t..;ssiou  was  refused,  and  the  request  became  t  he 
f>c«i5ion  of  the  elocution  of  Adonijnh  (1  K.  ii.  '211). 
[David.]  Bathsheba  tvas  aaid  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition to  have  composed  and  recited  Prov.  xxxi. 
ly  way  of  admonition  or  reproof  to  her  son 
Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Corn,  a  Lapid. 
<wi  Prvr.  xxxi.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

BATH-SHU  A  (Tlirn2  ;  BA.  f)  BijfMTd*£«e ; 

Lrtisaber),  a  variation  of  the  name  of  Bathsheba, 
mother  of  Solomon,  occurring  only  in  1  Ch. 
i.i.  5.  Notice  that  Shua  was  a  Canaanite  name 
(cp.  1  Ch.  ii.  3,  and  Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12 — where 
"Bath-shua"  is  really  the  name  of  Judah's 
irifeX  while  Bathsheba's  first  husband  was  a 
Juttite.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BATH-ZACHARI'AS  (quasi  nnST  JV3 ; 
X  BaiBfaxapia  ;  A.  and  Josephus  Bt$(axapcU ; 

In  thxachara),  a  place,  named  only  in  1  Mace.  vi. 
• 33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  marched 
fnra  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped  for 
the  relief  of  Bethsura  (Bethznr)  when  the  latter 
v.as  besieged  by  Autiochus  Eupator.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant. 
ml  9.  §  4),  and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia 
were  intricate  and  confined — <rrtvT)s  oCarjs  rijt 
Top&ov  (Joseph.  Ii.  J.  i.  1,  §  5  ;  cp.  nlso  the 
puaa^e  in  the  Ant.  above,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  Josephus  knew  the  spot).  This  description 
«  met  in  every  res j wet  by  the  modern  I'cit 
sr.cri'i,  which  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson 
at  Line  miles  nortii  of  licit  siir,  "  on  an  almost 
iv  iite-J  promontory  or  tell,  jutting  out  between 
two  deep  valleys,  and  connected  with  the  high 
ercmnd  south  by  a  low  neck  between  the  heads 
<-f  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming  the  only  place 
<f  access  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregnable  position"  (Bob.  iii.  283,  284).  The 
place  is  mentioned  by  Willibald  (E.  T.  20),  and 
lies  in  the  entangled  country  west  of  the 
Hebron  road  between  4  and  5  miles  south-west 
<f  Bethlehem.  [Bctiizuk.]  There  are  ancient 
f'  nndations  and  rock-cut  tombs  (PEF.  Mem.  iii. 
Jo,  1U8;  Guerin,  Jwk'e,  iii.  316-318).  [G.]  [W.] 

BATTLE-AXE  (Jer.  Ii.  20).  [Axe  (7; 
3IauI>] 

BATTLEMENT.  [House.] 

BAV'AI  C-13,  possibly  of  Persian  origin, 
<**.:  15.  Bfafi',"  "K.  B«C«>,  A.  Bevff ;  Barai),  son 
"f  Henaiad,  ruler  pb')  of  the  "  district  "  of?M) 
«  f  Keilih  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
U).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BAY-TREE  (rPTtf,'  'ezrdch;  Kttpos  rov 
LiBdtnv ;  cedrus  Libani).  It  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
*hAt  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have 
M'ierstood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  xxxvii.  35  to 
iigoify  a  u  bav-tree  "  [R.  V.  u  a  green  tree  in  its 
oitire  soil"j;  such  a  rendering  is  entirely 
awupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  Most  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
tzrich,  '«a  tree  which  grows  in  its'  own  soil" 
(«%«a,  "  one  born  in  the  land  ">— one  that 

»  From  rn\.  ortut  est  {Sol). 
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has  never  been  transplanted  (see  Ges.  s.  n.); 
w  hich  is  the  interpretation  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  aud  accepted  by  most  moderns. 
The  LXX.,  however,  followed  by  the  Vulg.  and 
the   Arabic,  reads   "cedar   of  Lebanon,"  i.e. 

fafin  PK  for  pin  mm,  which,  on  account 
of  the"  unusual  sense  of  h"lTN  (the  word  else- 
where being  always  applied  to  man  and  signify- 
ing a  mtice  as  opposed  to  a  foreigner  [as  in  Lev. 
xvi.  29]),  has  been  accepted  by  Hitzig,  Griitz, 
Chcyne,  Nowack,  Sic.  Dr.  Boyle  (Kitto's  Cycl. 
Bib.  Lit.,  art.  "  Kzrach  ")  suggests  the  Arabic 
as^ru1:.  which,  he  says,  is  described  in  Arabic 
works  on  Materia  Medico,  as  a  tree  having 
leaves  like  the  ijhnr  or  44  bay-tree."  This  opinion 
must  be  rejected  as  unsupported  by  any  autho- 
rity.   At  the  same  time,  if  the  epithet  f}lT» 

ra'atutn,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense  of 
luxuriant,  spreading,  some  tree  is.  intended.  The 
sweet  bay  is  an  evergreen  tree,  attaining  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  the  Laurus 
iuAMs  of  botanists,  and  of  the  natural  order 
Laura  rue.  The  Orientals  extract  a  scented  oil 
from  its  foliage.  It  is  not  very  common  in 
Western  Palestine,  but  is  found  in  all  the 
wooded  glens,  more  or  less  sjwirsely.  It  is 
abundant  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  in  nil  the 
woods  of  Gilead.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

BAZ-LITII  (JV^?3).  "Children  of  Baz- 
lith  "  were  amongst  the  Ncthinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Xeh.  vii.  54;  KA.  BcuroA»0, 
B.  BaaaM;  Bcsloth).    In  Ezra  ii.  52,  the  name 

is  Bazllth  (n^V3;  A. 

8w< ;  Dcsluth).  [Basaloth.]  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BAZ'LUTH.    See  Bazlith. 

BDELLIUM  (nSh3,  bedClach;  &y6pai  [in 

Gen.],Kpu<rToAAo»'  [in  Xum.];  bdellium),  a  precious 
substauce,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii. 
12,  with  "gold"  and  "onyx  stone,"  as  one  of 
the  productions  of  the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in 
Num.  xi.  7,  where  manna  is  in  colour  compared 
to  bdellium.  There  are  few  subjects  that  have 
been  more  copiously  discussed  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  nature  of  the  word  bed6lach ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  still  impossible 
to  say  whether  bedolach  denotes  a  mineral,  or 
nn  animal  production,  or  a  vegetable  exudation. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  word 
should  be  written  berolach  (beryl),  instead  of 
bedolach,  as  Wahl  (in  Deser.  Asiae,  p.  856)  and 
Hartmann  (dc  Mulier.  IMraic.  iii.  9*5),  but  beryl, 
or  aqua  marine,  which  is  only  a  pale  variety  of 
emerald,  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  bdellium 
was  white  (cp.  Ex.  xvi.  31  with  Num.  xi.  7),  while 
the  beryl  is  yellow  or  red,  or  faint  blue ;  for 
the  same  reason  the  &ydpa£  ("  carbuncle ")  of 
the  LXX.  (in  Gen.  /.  c.)  must  be  rejected  ;  while 
KpvaraWoy  ("  crystal ")  of  the  same  Ver- 
sion, an  interpretation  adopted  by  Belaud  (da 
Situ  Paradisi,  §  12),  is  mere  conjecture.  The 
Greek-Venetian  and  the  Arabic  Versions,  with 
some  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  understand  44  pearls  " 
to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word ;  and 
this  interpretation  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  592), 
Gesenius  (Thes.),  Lagarde,  and  Speaker's  Comm. 
accept ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Greek  Versions 
of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  aud  Symmachus,  Josephus 
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(Ant.  hi.  1,  §  6),  Salmasius  (II>jl.  LitrL  p.  181), 
Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  324),  Spread  (Hist.  Jtci 
llrh.  i.  18,  and  Comment  in  Bioscor.  i.  80), 
and  most  modern  writers  (cp.  MV.U  s.  t\, 
Dillmann,*  and  Delitzsch  [1887]  on  Gen.  ii.  12) 
believe,  with  the  A.  V.,  that  beddlach  = 
bdellium,  i.e.  an  odoriferous  exudation  from  a 
tree  which  is,  according  to  Kaempfer  (Amocn. 
Exot.  p.  6*68),  the  Palmyra  Palm,  Boraasus  ti-i- 
belliformis,  Linn.,  an  Indian  species,  which 
furnishes  Palmyra  wood,  and  was  found  by 
For.-dcal,  Flor.  Arab.  p.  xci.,  at  Beit  el  Fakih  m 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix  ;  compare  Pliny  (//.  X. 
sii.  9,  §  19),  where  a  full  description  of  the 
tree  aud  the  gum  u  given.  The  aromatic  gum 
according  to  Dioscondes  (i.  80)  was  called 
HaStkKov  or  06Kxoy\  an'^  according  to  Pliny 
br>.«'hon,  malacham,  maldacon,  names  which  seem 
to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedolnch.  Plautus 
(Cure.  i.  2,  7)  uses  the  word  bdellium. 

As  regards  the  theory  which  explains  beddlich 
by  *'  pearls,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  is  very  inconclusive  :  in  the 
first  place  it  assumes  that  Havilah  is  some  spot 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  where  pearls  are  found,  a 
point  however  which  is  fairly  open  to  question  ; 
and  secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  other  Hebrew  words  for  "  pearls,"  viz.  l>ar.* 
and  according  to  Bochart,  Peninim*  though  there 
is  much  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  latter 
word.  Amber  has  also  been  suggested  with  some 
show  of  probability. 

The  fact  that  eben,  "  a  stone,"  is  prefixed  to 
shoham,  "  onyx,"  and  not  to  bedvlach,  seems  to 
exclude  the  latter  from  being  a  mineral ;  nor  do 
we  think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  "  that 
such  a  production  as  bdellium  is  not  valuable 
enough  to  be  classed  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,"  for  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that 
resinous  exudations  were  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  the  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  sacred  historian 
should  mention,  as  far  as  may  be  in  a  few 
words,  the  varied  productions,  vegetable  as  well 
as  mineral,  of  the  country  of  which  he  was 
speaking,  rather  than  confine  his  remarks  to  its 
mineral  treasures  ;  aud  since  there  is  a  simi- 
larity of  form  between  the  Greek  /SScAAiop,  or 
HoS*\kov,  aud  the  Hebrew  bc/olach,  and  as  this 
opinion  is  well  supported  by  authority,  the 
balance  of  probabilities  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  though 
the  point  must  be  left  an  open  one.      [\V.  H.] 

HEALI'AH  (."1^3,  Jah  is  Lord;  see  Nestle, 
Die  Isr.ielit.  Eij-mnamen,  p.  124;  Baethgen, 
Bi  itrilje  z.  Semit.  Beli/i'msjesch.  p.  144 :  Btf. 
BaScua,  A.  BaoSta;  Baalia),  a  Benjamite,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch.  xii.  5).  [P.] 

BEA'LOTH  (nfe3,  the  plur.  fern,  of  Baal ; 
B.  BaKnatvdv,  A.  BaAwfl  ;  Bahtli),  a  town  in  the 
s  outh  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).         [G.]  [W.] 

HE'AN  (dissyll.),  CiiiumKN  of  (vIqi  BcudV; 
Joseph,  vtoi  roi>  ttadvov,  jl'ii  Bom),  a  tribe,  ap- 
parently of  predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating 
into  "towers"  (irvpyous)  when  not  plundering. 


•  -H,  Hcb.;   J,  Arab.  »  D^fi. 


and  who  were  destroyed  by  Judas  Marrab&eus 
(1  Mace.  v.  4).  The  name  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  identical  with  Beon  ;  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  tell  from  the  context  whether  the  resi- 
dence of  this  people  was  on  the  enst  or  w?>t  of 
Jordan.  In  the  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco  it  ii  con- 
jectured that  Bean  may  be  identical  with  Maui. 
2  and  D  being  constantly  confused.    [(}.]  [F.] 

NEANS  (VlS,*  }>0l;  Kvauosi  faba).  Th*re 
appears  never  to  have  been  auy  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word.  Beans  are  mentioned  with  various  other 
things  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been 
brought  to  David  at  the  time  of  his  flight  from 
Absalom,  and  again  in  Ezek.  iv.  9  ;ns  are 
mentioned  with  "  barley,  lentiles,  millet,  and 
fitches,"  which  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  put 
into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into  bread.  Pliny 
(//.  X.  xviii.  12)  also  states  that  beans  were 
used  for  a  similar  purpo>e.  Beans  are  cultivated 
in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many  of  the 
leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentil*, 
kidney-beans,  vetches,  &c.  Beans  are  in  bK»- 
som  in  Palestine  in  January;  they  have  b*ea 
noticed  in  flower  at  Lydda  on  the  23rd,  ;;nd  at 
Sidon  and  Acre  even  earlier  (Kitto,  Phys.  11. 
Palest.  215);  they  continue  in  flower  till 
March.  In  Egypt  beans  are  sown  in  November 
and  reaped  in  the  middle  of  February,  but  in 
Syria  the  harvest  is  in  May.  Dr.  Kitto  (i;*i. 
319)  says  that  the  "stalks  are  cut  down  with 
the  scythe^  and  these  are  afterward*  cut  and 
crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of  cattle;  the 
beans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  deprived  <  ( 
their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small  mi:l- 
.<ifo/k's  (if  the  phrase  mar  be  allowed)  of  clsr 
dried  in  the  sun."  Dr.  Shaw  (  Travels,  i.  2.i7, 
8vo  ed.,  1808)  says  that  in  Northern  Africa 
beans  are  usually  full-p  >  Ided  at  the  beginnb,; 
of  March,  and  continue  during  the  whV.e 
spring ;  that  they  are  44  boiled  and  stewed  wta 
oil  and  garlic,  and  are  the  principal  food  of  per- 
sons of  all  distinctions." 

Herodotus  (ii.  37)  states  that  the  Egypt.aa 
priests  abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  con*ider 
theni  impure,  and  that  the  people  do  not 
this  pulse  .at  all,  nor  indeed  eat  what  grow*  ia 
their  country  ;  but  a  passage  in  Diodoras  imp  lie  - 
that  the  abstinence  from  this  article  of  food  wis 
not  general.  The  remark  of  Herodotus,  there- 
fore, requires  limitation.  The  di>like  whka 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  maintained  for  l*aa> 
has  been  by  some  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  with  that  philosopher  (s?e 
Sm'ith'c  hi.-t.  of  Or.  and  Bom.  A'wf.,  art. 
"  Pythagoras  ").• 

Hiller  \llknyhyt.  ii.  130),  quoting  from  the 
Mishna,  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jew* 
was  not  allowed  to  eat  eggs  <  he**se,  tiesi. 
bruised  beans  (fahts  frrsa>),  or  lentil*  on  the 
day  before  the  Sabbath. 

The  bean  (IV.  in  fab  i)  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description;  it  is  believed  t  ■  be  a  Dative  of 
Persia,  but  has  been  so  long  cultivated  that  its 
origin  is  lost.  In  the  oldest  Egyptian  mumtr y 
cases,  beans  have  been  found,    the  site  it  the 

•  ^19.  from  ^S.  "to  roll,"  in  alln«i.<n  to  its  farm 
Lat.  bulla;  Dutch,  W,  "a  lwstv"    TLe  Ar..bk  wcrd 
,/«/,  is  Identical.  Ges.  The*  s.  ». 
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indent  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  now  known  as  TuUii 
il  F*l,  "the  little  Bean  Hill."  The  beau  is 
ccltirated  over  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
world  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south 
of  India;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
plants  called  Lajuminosac.  [\V.  H.j    [H.  li.  T.] 

BEAR  OV  or  nil,  Heb.  and  Chald.  ddb ; 
Arab,  duhb ;    ipieros,  tipitos,  \vkos,  in 
Pror.  xxriii.  15;  uiomvn  in  Pmv.  xvii.  12,  as  if 

the  word  were  :  ursus,  ursa).    The  bear 

vat  formidable  to  man.  "As  if  a  man  did  flee 
from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him  "  (Amos  v.  19). 
Iu  ferocity  when  deprived  of  its  cubs  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned.  "They  be  mighty  men, 
ltd  they  be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear 
robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field  "  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
ty  u  L»t  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  I 
sua,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  folly "  (Prov. 
nil  12 ;  so  Hoa.  xiii.  8).  Its  craftiness  in  am- 
hash  is  alluded  to, — 44  He  was  unto  me  as  a  bear 
lying  in  wait"  (Lam.  iii.  10).  And  the  deep 
monotonous  grunt  of  the  bear  is  compared  to 
the  lament  of  those  who  mourn  over  disap- 
pointed hopes.  "  We  roar  all  like  bears " 
(la.  Iii.  11):  so  Horace,  Ep.  iri.  51,  "circum- 
gemh  arsus  ovile." 

The  Syrian  bear  is  distinguished  by  natural- 
Mi  at  Drtus  Syritcus.  It  is  only  to  b<:  dis- 
tiagaished  from  the  brown  bear  of  Europe 
{wm  arctos)  by  its  lighter  colour,  and  rather 
■ore  slender  claws,  but  it  is  still  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Himalavan  brown  bear,  which  is 
»wt  little  paler  in  colour  and  with  still  longer 
daw*.  Giebel  and  many  other  naturalists  unite 
all  these  aa  one  species.  The  Syrian  species  or 
l&ee  extends  through  Northern  Syria,  Armenia, 
Northern  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus.  We  find 
Wan  represented  on  Assyrian  monuments. 


■jriaa  but  («>BH  Sprtaeut). 

*<»e  of  these  bean  are  naturally  carnivo- 
»H  feeding  generally  on  fruits  and  roots,  and 
tat  Syrian  bear  is  less  addicted  to  animal  food 
to»n  ita  congener  in  colder  climates,  though  all 
species  occasionally  feed  on  flesh,  and  wh«>n 
[■■Wdaal  bean  have  once  acquired  a  carnivorous 
t*t*  they  soon  prefer  flesh,  and  become  very 
nagtrous  to  the  Hocks  in  their  neighbourhood. 
I'leveo  to  man  himself.    The  sheepfolds  and 
the  goats  of  the  villages  often  suffer  from  their 
'Tnti,  but  they  are  more  generally  mischievous 
:>tte  crops  of  lentils,  of  which  they  are  very 
Tne  bear  is  now  exterminated  in  Southern 

•  Probably  from  221>  lent<  inecdere. 


Palest iue,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in  Galilee, 
though  still  not  uncommon  in  all  parts  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon.  The  writer  never  but  once 
saw  it  south  of  Hermon,  and  this  was  iu  winter  in 
a  rugged  ravine  near  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  It 
is  said  still  to  inhabit  the  wooded  parts  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan.  The  almost  total  denudation  of 
timber  and  the  more  powerful  weapons  devised 
by  man  fully  account  for  its  disappearance  else- 
where, for  the  bear  is  rarely  found  far  away 
from  woods  or  trees.  Of  its  former  abundance 
we  have  evidence  both  in  the  incidents  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  writings  and  in  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  its  habits. 


I  •  »r.   (From  a  brunie  bowl,  Mmnid.) 

The  bear  of  Ceylon  is  sometimes  the  terror 
the  Cingalese  villages,  from  its  ravages  among 
the  unarmed  women  and  children,  but  the 
attack  of  the  bears  on  the  children  of  Bethel 
who  had  mocked  Elisha.  when  14  there  came  forth 
two  she  bean  out  of  the  wood  and  tare  forty 
and  two  of  them  "  (2  K.  ii.  24),  was  clearly 
a  divinely  directed  visitation,  apart  from  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  animal,  although  the 
Hebrew  V&2,  baka',  does  not  appear  necessarily 

to  imply,  as  is  generally  understood,  that  the 
beafl  slew  the  children,  or  did  more  than 
wound  or  tear  them.  The  ravine  leading  up 
from  Jericho  to  Bethel  is  now  entirely  bare 
of  timber,  aud  could  afford  no  cover  for  the 
bear ;  but  when  clothed  with  wood,  it  must 
have  been,  from  its  ruggedness,  a  secure  fastness 
for  any  wild  animals.  The  bear  always  has  ita 
lair  in  forest  cover  ;  it  is  therefore  hardly  neces- 
sary to  suppose  with  .some  that  they  migrated 
from  Lebanon  and  Hermoti  to  the  lowlands  in 
winter,  traces  of  them  being  found  in  Central 
Palestine  about  Samaria  and  Carmel  as  late  as 
the  Crusading  times. 

When  we  visited  Hermon,  before  the  snow 
had  melted  from  the  top,  we  found  the  snow 
ridges  trodden  in  all  directions  by  the  tracks  of 
bears,  which  were  well  known,  but  not  much 
feared,  by  the  shepherds,  and  we  also  saw  their 
traces  in  the  snow  on  Lebanon.  The  late  Kev. 
F.  W.  Holland,  the  well-known  explorer  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,  wrote  to  me  the  following 
graphic  account  of  the  Syrian  bear  on  Hermon. 
44  On  June  27,  1865,  I  slept  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Hermon.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  saw 
two  bears  rolling  each  other  over  in  the  snow 
aliout  400  yards  distant.  We  went  to  sleep, 
fully  expecting  a  visit  from  them  during  the 
night,  but  they  did  not  disturb  us,  though  at 
daybreak  we  found  them  still  near  us.  When 
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the  sun  had  risen,  they  left  the  snow  and  went 
down  the  mouutain  side.  As  we  descended  we 
came  upon  another  in  a  narrow  gorge  busily  en- 
gaged in  rolling  over  the  large  boulders,  though 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  food  of  any  kind  for 
him  among  the  stones.  I  was  some  distance 
ahead  of  my  companions,  and  he  did  not  see  me 
till  I  got  within  about  fifty  yards  of  him.  He  the  n 
reared  himself  up,  and  sat  griuuing  at  me  as  I 
approached  with  my  little  revolver,  my  only 
weapon.  Unfortunately  the  Syrian  we  had  with 
\is  came  in  sight  and  set  up  a  shout,  which  so 
frightened  the  bear  that  he  turned  and  fled,  falling 
head  over  heels  on  a  frozen  spring,  but  did  not 
stop  till  he  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  when 
turning  round  for  a  moment,  he  shook  his  head 
angrily  and  then  galloped  away,  bears  must 
be  very  common  on  Mount  Herraon.  When  1 
pointed  them  out  to  our  guide,  who  lived  in  one 
of  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  and 
was  a  charcoal-burner  by  trade,  he  laughed  at 
my  appearing  surprised  to  see  them,  and  evi- 
dently did  not  consider  them  worth  lookiug  at 
or  thinking  about,  saying  there  were  many  of 
them.  When  we  were  there,  there  was  but 
little  snow,  and  the  bears  had  doubtless  come  up 
from  the  lower  part-  of  Hermon  to  enjoy  a  roll 
in  it."  [H.'li.T.] 

BEARD  (J|5Y;  viiywv;  barbri).  Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached 
to  it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyp- 
tians on  the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most 
part,  shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and 
•compelled  their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  36)  mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  let  the  beard  grow  in 
mourning,  being  nt  all  other  times  sdiaved. 
Hence    Joseph,    when    released    from  prison, 

shaved  his  beard "  to  appear  before  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  .\li.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  practice 
nmong  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  false  beard, 


i  (top  n>w\.  Of  other  nation* 
I  anl  L*)»nl  (U/tlum  row). 

made  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  different  form 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  in- 
dividuals being  represented  with  a  small  beard, 
scarcely  two  inches  long,  kings  with  one  of  con- 
siderable length,  square  at  the  bottom,  and  gods 
with  one  turning  up  at  the  end  (Wilkinson.  Anc. 
J-^ypt.  ii.  333  [1878]).  The  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians,  including  probably  many  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  Armenia,  &c,  are 
represented  nearly  always  bearded.  On  the 
tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  represented  a  train  of 


foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle,  who  all  havi 
short  beards,  as  have  also  groups  of  various 
uatious  on  another  monument.  The  Jews  art 
represented  with  short  beards  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  representing  the  capture  of  Lachub. 
[See  cut  under  Captivities  of  the  Jews.] 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  ar? 
represented  sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  canci- 
ture,  apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monu- 
ments is  a  series  of  battle-views  from  the  cap- 
ture of  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  in  which  the 
captives  have  beards  very  like  some  of  those  in 
the  Egyptian  monuments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  conven- 
tionalism both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treat- 
ment uf  the  hair  and  beard  on  monument-, 
which  prevents  our  accepting  it  as  character- 
istic. Nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  with  certainty 
the  meaning  of  the  precept  (Lev.  six.  27  ;  ui.  o: 
cp.  notes  in  Sfieaktr's  Comm.,  and  Knobel-Dill- 
maun)  regarding  the  "corners  of  the  ber.ru. " 
It  seems  to  imply  something  in  which  the  cut  o! 
a  Jewish  beard  had  a  ceremonial  difference  from 
that  of  other  western  Asiatics;  and  on  compering 
Herod,  iii.  8  with  Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  23,  xlu. 
it  is  likely  that  the  Jews  retaiued  the  hair  <-u 
the  sides  of  the  face  between  the  ear  and  the 
eye  (*pora^>oi),  which  the  Arabs  and  othm 
shaved  away  in  honour  of  their  deity  OroU'. 
To  differentiate  the  chosen  people  from  iiotiUr.* 
in  thi>  respect  may  have  been  a  ground  of  thr 
prohibition.  In  Lev.  iib.  supr.  "marring"** 
"shaving  off  the  corners  of  the  beard"  :» 
associated  with  "cuttings  in  the  flesh,"  an-i 
both  these  uniting  in  the  costume  of  the  eig'itv 
devotees  of  Jer.  xli.  5  seems  to  mark  a  part  a. 
lapse  iuto  heatheuish  ways  at  that  period/ 
and  fulness  of  beard  are  said  to  be  regarded.  »t 
the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of  respectability  ani 
trustworthiness.  The  beard  is  the  object  of  an 
oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings  or  sham?  a; 
spoken  of  as  resting  (D'Arvieux,  Morurt  <.' 
Coutumrs  ties  Arabcs).  The  custom  was  and  i* 
to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  in  moarn- 
ing  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37;  F.:r.\ 

ix.  3;  Ep.  Jer.  31);  to  neglect  it  in  seasons  ' 
permanent  affliction  (2  Sain.  xix.  24),  and  to  ri- 
gard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  whi> ; 
enmity  can  indict.     Thus  l>avid  resent^  tt* 
treatment  of  his  ambassadors  by  Hanun  (2  >aiu 

x.  4) ;  and  so  in  feigning  madness  the  deriiemrat 
of  his  own  beard  is  prominent  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1  ;); 
so  the  people  of  Cod  are  figuratively  sp»>ken  ■>'. 
as  "beard"  or  "hair"  which  He  will  >:nf 
with  "  the  razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  "  (Is.  mi 
20).  The  beard  was  the  object  of  salutation, 
and  under  this  show  of  friendly  reverence  J^-d 
beguiled  Amasa  (2  Sam.  xx.  '••).  The  dressing, 
trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the  beard,  was  in- 
formed  with   much  ceremony  by  jerson*  «f 

•  A  Pboenlc.  inscription  from  L&rnara,  in  Cyrrti,  t  f 
the  5th  to  4th  century  n.c,  mentions  among  xt*-r» 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Anhtoreth.  UrVn  >s.'- 
Iahim\  who  may  have  been  employed  In  rhavinx  vcw 
priests  or  worshippers,  or— if  the  custom  of  1  K.  XTtii. 
28  be  supposed  [with  Rcnan]  to  have  prevailed  h 
Cyprus— in  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  tLenr 
selvcs  by  the  devotees  in  their  frenzied  riUr.  Cf 

U>2^}      Ezra  v.  l.     See  Corpus  InsrnpL  SemiU- 

carum.  No.  bC  A  12  and  p.  95.  £$»  R.  l> 
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smith  ami  rank  (Ps.  cxx\iii.  2).  The  removal 
.!  the  beard  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  treat- 
meat  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  There  is 
;i>  evidence  that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves 
to  wear  beards  otherwise  than  as  they  wore  their 
own ;  but  the  Romans,  w  hen  they  adopted  the 
fashion  of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  | 
retain  their  hair  and  beard,  nnd  let  them 
s>i»ve  when  manumitted  (Lir.  xxxiv.  52,  xlv.  ! 
44).  [H.  H.] 

BEAST.  The  representative  id  the  A.  V. 
it'  the  following  Hebrew  words :  Hjri 

,xj%n,  chaid.),  rujna. 

1.  Lfhemdh  (i"UJ)n3*;  t£  rtrpdroia,  ra 
rr^rn,  ra  9npla;  jumcntum,  bestia,  animantia, 
p*is;  "beast,"  "cattle,"  A.  X.%  which  is  the 
s.>neral  name  for  "domestic  cattle"  of  any 
L  nd.  is  used  also  to  denote  "  any  large  quadru- 
ped," as  opposed  to  fowls  and  creeping  things 
(Gen.  ri.  7,  20.  vii.  2  ;  Ex.  ix.  25  ;  Lev.  xi.  2  ; 
1  K.  ir.  33;  Prov.  xxx.  30,  &c.) ;  or  for  "beasts 
<■(  burden,"  horses,  mules,  &c,  as  in  1  K.  xviii. 
•\  Xeh.  ii.  12,  14,  Sic.  ;  or  the  word  may  denote 
-wild  beasts,"  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  Hah.  ii. 
17,   1  Sam.   xrii.  44.     [Behemoth,  note; 

2.  Bt'ir  ("IT2  ;  rh  fopua,  ra  kt{)vtj  ;  jtimen- 
t\tn  ;  "  beast,"  "  cattle  ")  is  used  either  collec- 
•irtlv  of  "all  kinds  of  cattle,"  like  the  Latin 

<vw  (Ex.  xxii.  5;  Num.  xx.  4,  8,  11;  Ps. 

urin.  4^),  or  specially  of  "  beasts  of  burden  " 

i'j^n.  xlv.  17).  This  word,  which  is  much  rarer 
tli.m  the  preceding,  though  common  in  Aramaic, 
u  derived  from  a  root  "1V3,  "  to  pasture." 

3.  Chayyah  (HJIl;  emptor,  far,  Hp,  rtrpd- 
foi/j.  icrrivos,  ipnrr6v,  $rjpitL\wros,  f3perr6s ; 
'to,  anuwntia,  animal ;  "  beast,"  "  wild 
Vstft").  This  word,  which  is  the  feminiue  of 
the  adjective  *n,  "  living,"  is  used  to  denote 
mr  animal.  It  is,  however,  very  frequently 
n.<ed  specially  of  "  wild  beast,"  when  the  meau- 
isg  is  often  more  fully  expressed  by  the  addition 

f  the  word  Hl^H  (hassddch),  (wild  beast)  "  of 
•he  field  "  (Ex/ xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxvi.  22  ;  Deut. 
■n.  22  ;  Hos.  ii.  14,  xiii.  8  ;  Jer.  xii.  9,  &<•.). 
Nroilar  is  the  use  of  the  Chaldee  KVn 
\KeyxdK).  [W.  H.] 

BEAST,  WILD.  The  rendering  of  four 
Hebrew  words  in  the  A.  V.,  and  of  three  in 
t.»e  R.  V.    1.  H*n  (rhayyah  ;  (Hoy,  dnplov,  0J)p  ; 

Ji'ra,  animal,  animantittm  ;  Arab.  kayak) 

HJTiifies  simply  "  a  living  thing,"  but  is  gene- 
•  ally  applied  to  wild  animals  [Beast,  3].  In 
J  lrriii.  30,  where  the  A.  V.  reads  "  company 
ff  the  spearmen,"  the  Hebrew  text  is  JVn. 
rhi-jyith  kaneh,  "  wild  beast  of  the  reeds  "  (and 
»  K.  V.),  i.e.  the  crocodile.  In  most  passages, 
however,  whether  with  or  without  the  words 
'""f  the  Held,"  it  is  used  for  wild  animals  gene- 
rally, frequently  as  contrasted  with  birds  (Gen. 
'  24 ;  Lev.  xi.  2,  &c). 

2.  Pf  (ziz ;  fyxudTTjf,  novibs  &ypios;  fcra, 
/Vnti)  occurs  twice— viz.  Ps.  1.  II,  lxxx.  13— 
«d  is  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  wild 
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»  From  tbe  unused  root 


M  to  he  dumb." 


beast."  The  word  is  from  the  unused  root  T-H, 
zoo:,  "  to  move  oneself,"  and  is  a  common  noun 
signifying  "  that  which  moves,"  having  no  re- 
ference to  any  special  animal ;  the  word  sad<h, 
"  of  the  field,"  being  in  each  instance  coupled 
with  it. 

3.  C'*V  (tziyyim ;  flijpta,  taifidvia  ;  U'stiae,  dac- 
tnonia.  draamcs),  i.e.  "inhabitants  of  the  desert," 
from  n*)(,ttiyyah,  "a  desert "  or  "drought,"  used 
frequently  of  man  (as  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  14),  but  in 
three  passages— Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14;  Jer.  1.  39 
— applied  to  some  wild  animal,  and  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  wild  beasts  of  the  desert." 
As  in  each  of  the  three  passages  it  is  coupled 
with  D**X,  iyyim,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  almost 
certainly  denotes  a  particular  animal,  it  is  Tery 
probable  that  tziyyim  also  distinguishes  some 
specific  creature.  But  as  to  the  meaning 
ancient  Versions  and  critics  are  alike  in  uncer- 
tainty, scarcely  any  two  agreeing.  Bochart 
(f/iervz.  ii.  20t>)  argues  streuuonsly  in  favour 
of  the  wild  cat,  referring  to  the  Arabic  not 

very   dissimilar    name    yXfOt    tzaiica ;  and 

also  suggesting  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  cry  of  the  wild  cat,  along  with  the  howling 
of  the  jackal.  But  the  reasoning  is  not  cogent, 
though  I  should  observe  that  I  have  noticed  the 
ruins  of  deserted  cities  in  Eastern  Syria  to  be 
the  special  haunts  of  the  wild  cat.  Others  have 
suggested  the  hyaena,  but  this  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  another  word,  tzeliua*  (Jer.  xii.  9).  The 
Chaldee  has  apes  (cercopithecos),  the  Targum 
simiac,  and  others  bubo,  "the  great  owl."  but 
most  have  left  it  general ;  and  Gesenius  (suh 
tY*r)  adopts  this  view,  and  here  we  may  be  con- 
tent to  leave  it. 

4.  D*»K  {iyyim ;  bvotcimavpoi ;  ululac,  onocen~ 

tanri,  fauni  fioirii ;  A.  V.  "wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  ")  occurs  three  times  •  Is.  xiii.  22,  xxxiv. 
14 ;  Jer.  1.  39.  The  R.  V.  renders  it  "  wolves" 
in  the  text,  and  "  howling  creatures  "  in  the 

margin.  The  Arabic  renders  it  <^fj\  (»^» 

dtri,  "  the  son  of  howling."  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  but  that  the  jackal  (Ginis  aureus)  is 
the  animal  intended.    The  jackal,  to  which  the 

name  Ibn  awi  and  (shayhaf)  is  indis- 

criminately applied  by  the  Arabs,  is  not  other- 
wise mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  distinct  from 

(shu'ut,  used  indifferently  for  the  jackal 
and  the  fox,  and  identical  with  the  Arabic 
shayhal).  The  name  both  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
is  probably  onomatopoetic,  from  the  wailing 
cry  of  the  jackal,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"island,"  from  which  our  translators,  with- 
out any  warrant  from  ancient  Versions  or  authors, 
derived  it.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  12)  identifies 
iyyim  with  the  Greek  0«t,  and  quotes  a  vast 
number  of  authorities  to  justify  his  conclusion, 
but  seems  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  what  But 
really  signified.  With  our  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  East,  we  can  apply  the 
name  to  nothing  else  but  the  jackal  (so  MV.U 
and  Fiirst).  Aristotle  classes  it  with  the  wolf 
anil  the  hyaena  {Hist.  Anim.  ii.  17).  It  was 
smaller  than  the  wolf  (id.  vi.  3.">),  of  a  tawny 
colour,  $a<poivo\  Bits  (Horn.  //.  A.  474),  gre- 
garious, and  howled  like  a  wolf  or  fox  (Pollux, 
Onomast.).    It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  an 
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animal  so  common  and  familiar  in  the  East 
had  escaped  notice  in  the  Bible.    Nor  is  it  a 
suriicient  objection  that  it  is  elsewhere  alluded 
to  under  the  name  shu'al  (fox),  for  the  Arabs  do 
not  distinguish  the  two  any  more  than  the 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  done,  while  it  is  not 
impossible  that  other  Hebrew  words  also  apply 
to  it  [see  Dragon].    The  jackal  (Cam's  aureus), 
so  named  from  its  yellow  colour,  is  still  the 
commonest  of  wild  animals  in  Palestine,  resort- 
ing especially  to  ruins  and  deserted  cities,  in  the 
caves  and  recesses  of  which  it  conceals  itself 
during  the  daytime.    Where  ruins,  caverns,  or 
quarries  are  not  to  be  found,  it  secretes  itself  in 
thickets.      The  traveller   in  the  Holy  Land, 
wherever  he  pitches  his  camp,  nightly  hears  the 
wailing  cry  of  the  packs  of  jackals  as  they 
scour  the  country  in   search  of  food.  No- 
where are  they  more  numerous  than  in  the  vast 
labyrinth  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbek,  where  their 
howl  suddenly  breaks  the  sfillness  of  the  night, 
and  is  caught  up  from  pack  to  pack,  echoing 
back  from  the  cavernous  tunnels  and  temples, 
as  if  it  were  the  wail  of  a  thousand  infants, 
"  The  jackals  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses." 
But  though  especially  abundant  in  such  places, 
they  arc  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, among  the  caves  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
in  the  desolate  ravines  by  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
round  the  villages  of  Sharon.    They  visit  every 
stray  camp,  suddenly  ceasing  their  howl  as  they 
prowl  in  silence  to  iilch  any  stray  morsel  of 
fiKxl.  In  the  same  way  they  attempt  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  keepers  of  the  vineyards  when 
they  plunder  the  grapes  in  autumn.   They  hang 
:ibout  the  towns;  and  even  under  the  w.ills  of 
.Jerusalem  often  provoke  a  defiant  chorus  from 
the  swarming  pariah  dogs,  who  are  as  intolerant 
of  them  as  the  hound  is  of  the  fox.    From  the 
latter  they  ditfer  in  their  gregarious  habits  and 
t heir  omnivorous  tastes,  preferring  flesh  aud 
<  arriou,  but  in  its  absence  feeding  greedily  on 
fruits.    In  its  anatomy  and  structure,  as  well  as 
habits,  the  jackal  approaches  the  domestic  dog 
very  closely,  and  is  by  many  naturalists  believed 
to  be  its  wild  original ;  though  probably,  if  the 
lineage  of  man's  companion  could  be  traced, 
the  wolf  as  well  as  the  jackal  is  among  his 
progenitors.    The  jackal  has  a  very  wide  gro- 
graphical  range,  being  found  throughout  North 
Africa,  Soutn-Kastern  Europe  (Greece,  Turkey, 
and  South  Russia),  Western  and  Central  Asia, 
the  Caucasus,  and  India.    It  is  not  records! 
from    China,    having    probably   been  t-xtor- 
niinated    by   the   density  of  the  population. 
Several    closelv-allied   species    are    found  in 
Africa.  [H.  B.  T.] 

BE'BAI  033;  Behai).  1.  "Sons  of  Bebai," 
fi23  (Neh.  62*)  in  number,  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zcrubbnbel  (Kzra  ii.  11,  B.  BaBtl,  A -a/; 
Neh.  Tii.  16,  B.  Btj/3/,  NA.  1  Esd.  v.  13, 
By  Bed)  ;  and  at  a  later  period  twenty-eight  more, 
under  Zcchanah  the  son  of  Bebai,  returned  with 
Kzra  (Kzra  viii.  11,  Ba$d).  Four  of  this  family 
had  taken  foreign  wives  (Kzra  x.  28  ;  1  Ksd.  ix. 
29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x  15.  A.  BrjBal.  The 
Greek  text  is  confused.  See  Swete  in  loco,  and 
the  tables  at  end  of  Smend,  Die  Listen  d.  BB. 
Ksra  ii.  Xe/iemin).  [Bam.] 

2.  Father  <  f  Zo-hari.-ih,  who  was  the  leader 
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of  the  twenty-eight  men  of  his  tribe  mentien*l 
above  (Kzra  viii.  11). 

8.  A.  BrjBal.  B.  and  Vulg.  omit,  a  place  aund 
only  in  Judith  xv.  4  (see  >/*<i'.<r's  <"  .«»0.  It 
is  possiblv  a  mure  repetition  of  the  name \'h<iai 
occurring  next  to  it.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F] 

BE'CHEK  033;Ges. 

camel ;  Simonis  also  hints  at  this  deriviaon, 
Onom.  p.  399  ;  Be*  Lor). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  t<. 
the  list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  (liA.  X«flai.\ 
I).  -A)  and  1  Ch.  vii.  6  (B.  'A^ipd,  A.  Bow): 
but  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  benjamin  ii, 
1  Ch.  viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  So  ci\-, 
however,  can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Ch. 

viii.  1,  ba&X  Wl33  JUSTIN  Th\7\  JC'33. 
without  at  least  suspecting  that  HC2,  A,'.; 
jirst-b'jrn,  is  a  corruption  of  "!22,  Dicker,  av. 
that  the  suffix  1  is  a  corruption  of  \,  and  belongs 

to  the  following  ^tW,  so  that  the  genuitr 

sense  in  that  case  would  be,  Benjamin  Wi.' 
Bela,  Bcc'ier,  and  Ashbel,  in  exact  a/reenvn* 
with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  The  enumeration,  th- 
second,'  the  third,  &c,  must  then  have  U<- 
added  since  the  corruption  of  the  tett. 

Bccher  went  down  to  K^ypt  with  li-'njir.-i 
and  Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  d*««i- 
ants  of  Kachel  who  settled  in  Egypt,  vi;:.  .!c»; 
and    his    two   sons   Manassch    and  Lphrii. 
Benjamin  and    his  three  sons    above  naniH, 
Gera,  Naamau,  Khi  (*nK,  alias  DTIIK,  Abiritn. 
Num.  xxvi.  38,  and  rnriN,  Aharah,  1  Ch.  viii.  1. 
and  perhaps  niilK  and  n*nX,  rr.  4  aad  7 . 
and  Ard  (TIN,  but"  in  1  Ch.  viii.  3,  "HX,  Aids; . 
the  sons  vt  Bela,  Muppira  (otherwise  Shuj.pxi. 
aud   Shephuphan,  1  Ch.  vii.   12,  15,  viii.  > 
but   Shupham,  Num.  xxvi.  39),  and  Hupfni 
(Huram  1  Ch.  viii.  5,  but  Hnpham  Num.  mi. 
39),  apparently  the  sons  of   Ahiram  or  Li 
(Aher,  1  Ch.  vii.  12),  and  Rosh,  of  wh^m  * 
can  give  no  account,  as  there  is  no  name  -  • 
least  like  it  in  the  parallel  passages,  unit- 
]>erchance  it  be  for  Joash  (CTV),  a  *on  " 
Bccher,  1  Ch.  vii.  8.*     And  so,  it  U  wurta- 
of  observation,  the  LXX.  render  the 
only  that    they  make  Ard  the  son  <•:"  <je:- 
great-grandson    therefore   to     Benjamin,  sr  i 
make  all  the  others  sons  of  Bela.    As  reg;u*i; 
the  posterity  of  livelier,  there  is  D'>  Vi*rr.:i 
n  inied  alter  him  at  the  numbering  ( t"  th? 
raelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  as  relited 
Num.  xxvi.  38.    But  the  no  less  singular  imt"> 
stance  of  there  being  a  Bechrr,  and  a  f^ini1 
of  Bttrhrites,  among  the  sons  of  Ei'hraim  (r. 
seems  to  supply  the    true  explanation.  Tt:# 
slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Kphraim  bv  the  w! 
of  Gat h,  who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  1 ' 
the  land  of  Goshen,  in  that  border  atTrav  relau! 
in  I  Ch.  vii.  21.  had  sadly  thinned  the  hoc* 
of  Kphraim  of  its  males.     The  datallers  oi 
Kphraim  must  therefore  have  sought  husbiai- 
in  other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  must  b*7f 
been  heiresses.     It  is  therefore  highly  pn.'bib.- 

•  We  are  more  inclined  to  think  that  it  b  a  cap- 
tion of  Q\  or  DN"l,  and  belongs  to  the  preceding  T<N 
Khi,  as  Ahiram  Is  certainly  the  richt  : 
by  Xuiu  xxvi.  rw. 
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that  Becher,"  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  an  Ephraimitiah  heiress,  a  daughter  of 
hhuthelah  (1  Ch.  vii.  20,  21),   so  that  his 
aouse  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephrnim, 
just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  ; 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Ch.  it.  22  ;  Num.  xxxii. 
40,41).   The  time  when  Becher  first  appears 
;imong  the  Ephraimites,  viz.  just  before  the 
♦otering  into  the  Promised  Land,  when  the 
[**>ple  were  numbered  by  genealogies  for  the 
<ipre?s  purpose  of  dividing   the  inheritance 
•suitably  among  the  tribes,  is  evidently  highly 
favourable  to  this  view  (see  Num.  xxvi.  52- 
,V5;  nvii.).    The  junior  branches  of  Becher's 
family  would  of  course  continue  in  the  tribe 
•if  Benjamin.    Their  names,  aa  given  in  1  Ch. 
rii.  8,  were  Zemira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai, 
Omri,  Jerimoth,  and  Abiah  ;    other  branches  I 
poutised  the  fields  round  Annthoth  and  Ala- 
tneth  (called  Alemeth  vi.  00)  and  Almon  (Josh, 
ui.  18).    Which  of  the  above  were  Becher's 
own  sons,  and  which  were  grandsons,  or  more 
remote  descendants,  it  i=>  perhaps  impossible  to  ( 
determine.    Bnt  the  most  important  of  them, 
as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul,  and  his  great 
captain  Abnei  (2  Sam.  iii.  38),  the  last  named 
Abiah,  was.  it  seems,  literully  Becher's  son. 
Tut  generations  appear  to  have  been  as  follows  : 
Becher — Abiah  (Aphiab,  1  Sam.  ix.  1) — Becho-  i 
rath'— Zeror— Abiel  (Jehiel,   1  Ch.  ix.  3.'))—  | 
Ner — Kish — Saul.    Abner  was  another  son  of  i 
Xer,  brother  therefore  to  Kish,  and  uncle  to  | 
£*nl.    Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  to  have  been  the  i 
Jim  of  his  house  who  settled  at  Gibeon  or 
Oibeah  (1  Ch.  viii.  29;  ix.  35),  which  perhaps 
he  acquired  by  his  marriage  with  Jlaachah,d 
and  which  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his 
iamilr,  and  was  called  afterwards  Gibeah  of 
S*ol  (1  Sam.  xi.  4;  Is.  x.  29).   From  1  Ch.  viii. 
<5,  it  would  seem  that  before  this,  Gibeon,  or 
Geba,  had  been  possessed  by  the  sons  of  Ehud  ! 
(called  Abihud  e.  3)  and  other  sons  of  Bcla. 
But  the  text  appears  to  be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Shefrt  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  rebellion  against  David  described 
in  2  Sam.  xx.  ;  and  another,  probably,  Shiniei 
the  son  of  Gera  of  Bah u rim,  who  cursed  David 
v  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since 
he  is  said  to  be  "  a  man  of  the  family  of  the 
houM  of  Saul."  But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a 
'liferent  person  from  the  Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21 
and  1  Ch.  viii.  3.  Perhaps  therefore  the  passage 
may  only  mean  that  Shimei  'was  a  Benjmiite. 
In  this  case  he  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bcla. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen  ! 
important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
apparent  discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
<iifl>?rent  times  when  different  passages  were 
written,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  the  genealo- 
gical divisions  of  the  families.  Thus  in  the  case 
before  us  we  have  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  de- 
scribed (1)  as  it  was  about  the  time  when  Jacob 


k  This  view  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 
"»Dy  the  first-burn  of  Benjamin,  but  bavins  forfeited 
uis  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Ephralmitish  luberit- 
iftce. 

«  It  Is  possible  that  Bechorath  may  be  the  same  per- 
«w  u  Becher,  and  that  the  order  baa  been  accidentally 

*  Cp.  1  Ch.  Tii.  H ;  vill.  5,  C.  29;  Ix.  35. 


went  down  into  Egypt ;  (2)  as  it  was  just  before 
the  entrance  into  Canaan;  *-)  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  David  ;  and  (4)  as  .t  was  eleven  genera- 
tions after  Jonathan  and  David,  i'.er.  in  Hezekiah's 
reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Ben- 
jamin, would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones, 
bv  failure  of  lines,  or  translation  into  other 
tribes,  would  have  disappeared.  Even  the  non- 
appearance of  Becher  in  1  Ch.  viii.  1  may  be 
accounted  for  on  this  principle,  without  any 
alteration  of  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called 
Bcred  1  Ch.  vii.  20  (A.  BapdS,  B.  omits).  Same 
as  the  preceding.  [A.  C.  H.] 

BECHO'RATH  (into?,  first  birth ;  Becho- 
rath), son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah,  and  grandson  of 
Becher,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1  (B.  Bax<l, 
A.  B*x<*pd9)]  1  Ch.  vii.  8  (B.  'A0ax<U  A.  BoX^p). 
[Becher.]  [A.  C.  H.J 

BECTl'LETH,  the  plain  of  (B.  to  w, Slav 
BaxTfiKaid,  A.  B«irr«A«'e,  K"  -ti-,  N*  BarrouAui; 

Syr.  AS  I  ftp  LtJD  =  houfc  of  slaughter), 
mentioned  in  Judith  ii.  21,  as  lying  between 
Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name  has  been  com- 
pared with  BaxrcuoAAd,  a  town  of  Syria  named  by 
Ptolemy  ;  the  Bactiali  of  the  Peutinger  Tables, 
which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch.  The 
most  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the 
Bekan,  or  valley  lying  between  the  two  chains 
of  Lebanon.  And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth 
is  a  corruption  of  that  well-known  name  :  if 
indeed  it  be  a  historical  word  at  all  (see  Speaker's 
Comm.  in  loco).  [G.]  [W.] 

BED  and  BEDCHAMBER  (fcn#.  7V$Q, 
3?eTp.  the  first  being  mostly  K\lin) 

in  LXX.,  while  Koirrj,  <rrp«/«rra,  and  arpwfxvi] 
appear  promiscuously  for  the  others).  We  may 
distinguish  in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal 
parts: — 1,  the  substratum;  2,  the  covering; 
3,  the  pillow;  4,  the  bedstead  or  analogous 
support  for  1 ;  5,  the  ornamental  portions. 


1.  This  substantive  portion  of  the  bed,  or 
part  lain  upon,  wnB  limited  to  a  mere  ni.it,  or 
one  or  more  quilts.  The  word  which  precisely 
expresses  this  seems  to  be  U-yO,  contrasted  with 

its  44 covering:"  sec  Is.  xxviii.  20,  where  the 
two  are  named. 

2.  A  coverlid  or  quilt  finer  than  those  used 
in  1.     This  is  called  the  "covering  "  (Is  /. 
n^DO),  and  the  two  together  appear  io  f<>rm  the 

22C?p.  44  place  of  lying,  *  which  last  term  seems 
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used  collectively  in  the  singular  for  "  bedding  ** 
among  the  stores  brought  for  David's  use  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  28).  In  Prov.  xxii.  27  this  is  that  which  is 
supposed  to  be  "  taken  away  from  under  "  a  man. 
Special  forms  of  covering,  probably  luxurious 
or  ornamental,  are  the  D^JIO  of  Prov. 
vii.  16,  "coverings  (R.  V.  "carpets")  of 
tapestry"  in  A.  V.  The  word  JNVJ,  properly 
a  participle  just  like  stratum  (used  also,  however, 
for  a  floor,  or  >toi  v,  in  1  K.  vi.  .%  6,  10),  while  its 
verb  stands  for  "  to  make  a  bed  "  (Ps.  cxxxix.  8), 
means  comprehensively  anything  laid  flat  to  he 
on.  It  appears  in  combination  with  MTV}  = 
u  the  couch  of  my  bed  '*  (Ps.  cxxxii.  3,  R.  V. 
marg.).  In  summer  a  thin  blanket  or  the 
outer  garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam.  xix.  13) 
sufficed.  This  latter,  in  ihe  case  of  a  poor 
person,  often  formed  both  1  and  2,  and  that 
without  a  bedstead.  Hence  tho  law  provided 
that  it  should  not  bo  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset, 
that  the  poor  man  might  not  lack  his  needful 
covering  (Deut.  xxiv.  13). 

3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for  this  is 
that  which  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and  the  word 
("1*32)  used  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  bat  seems 
to  signify  some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of 
goat's-hair  (R.  V  marg.  quilt  or  ncttcork.  See 
the  Comm.  in  loco).  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  it  was  something  hastily  adapted  to  serve 
as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordinary 
use.  In  Ezck.  xiii.  18  occurs  the  word  J1D3 
(xpo<ntt<pd\cuoy,  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be  the 
proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this  I 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's 
skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.  We  read  of 
a  "  pillow,"  also,  in  the  boat  in  which  our  Lord 
lay  asleep  (Mark  iv.  38)  as  He  crossed  the  lake. 
A  block  of  stone  such  as  Jacob  used  at  Bethel, 
covered  perhaps  with  a  garment,  was  not  unusual  j 
among  the  poorer  folk,  shepherds,  &c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary :  ' 
the  divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  "of 
an  Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the 
beddiug  (see  preceding  cut).  Yet  some  slight 
and  portable  frame  seems  implied  among  the 
senses  of  the  word  HtSD,  which  is  used  for  a 
"bier"  (2  Sam.  iii.  3i),  and  for  the  ordinary 
bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the  litter  on  which  a  sick- 
person  might  be  carried  (1  Sain.  xix.  15),  for 
Jacob's  bed  of  sickness  (Gen.  xlvii.31,  where  "the 
bed's  head  "  is  perhaps  illustrated  by  the  raised 


B«l  inj  IIwil-rMt.   (Wilkinson.  Aacicml  Jl  j:j  I 


extremity  of  the  bed  in  the  subjoined  figure),  and 
for  the  couch  on  which  guests  reclined  at  a  ban- 
quet  (Esth.  i.  6).  Thus  ntfip  seems  the  compre- 
hensive and  generic  term,  and  might  etymo- 


logically  be  rendered  "a  stretcher."  The  proper 
word  for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  &W.  a, 
used  Deut.  iii.  11,  it  probably  describes  th- 
sarcophagus  of  basalt  in  which  lay  the  dead 
giant  Og  (cp.  Dillmann7  in  loco).  The  basalt 
the  Argob  is  black,  and  is  said  to  contain  20  j  *r 
cent,  of  "  iron  "  (cp.  Pliny,  Xat.  Hist.  xxin.  2). 
Most  of  the  above  words,  howerer,  seem  to  be 
used  vaguely,  especially  in  poetry. 


AwyrUn  Beds.    JUUnff  the  bed.  (Ki.ujnnjlk.) 


5.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  whkh 
luxury  added,  w»>re  pillars  and  a  canopy  (JnJ. 
xiii.  9  [Canopv]),  ivory  carvings  (Amos  vi.  4). 
gold  and  silver  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2.  §  1 3X 
probably  mosaic  work.  Purple  and  fine  iinet 
are  also  mentioned  as  constituting  part*  of  bei* 
(Esth.  i.  6).  In  Cant.  iii.  9,  10,  the  word  pnB* 
I.XX.  Qoptlov,  seems  to  mean  "  a  litter"  (ft  ^■ 
"  palanquin  ;  "  cp.  Delitzsch  in  loco).  Perfcire- 
were  used  ;  cp.  those  (Prov.  vii.  17)  with  wb.ii 
the  "strange  woman  "  sprinkles  her  bed.  >^ 
(•6.  16)  speaks  of  "carved  work"  (ntiC^ 

which  R.  V.  renders  "striped  clothes  "of  th* 
vain  of, Egypt  (cp.  the  LXX.  ^tiftrrfmr  tks 
oit'  Alyxnrrou). 

There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  W  frcm 
bitting  furniture  among  the  Orientals;  the  san* 
article  being  used  for  rest  by  night  and  dor.n.: 
the  day.  This  applies  both  to  the  diran  avi 
bedstead  in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the 


Pillow  or  Ut td^ot.   (Wilkin,  n,  A  •not/  £.  {yuu.| 


litter.  The  "  corner  of  a  bed  "  (H^D)  sne^ts 
the  place  where  two  sides  of  the  frame  meet  ar.l 
where  more  support  and  ease  are  found.  Tb« 
"couch"  (bnr)  which  is  made  its  parallel  m 
Amos  iii.  12,  involves  some  specialtv  in  o 
uexion  with  the  context ;  but  this  being  uncertain 
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it  U  impossible  to  determine  it  (see  R.  V.  text 
,.d  marg.  Cp.  Gandell  in  Speakers  Comm.,  an.l 
Keii1  in  loco,  for  the  different  views).  There 

was  also  a  garden-watcher's  bed,  ren- 
ikreJ  variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  (R.  V. 

•  booth  ")  and  "  lodge  "  (R.  V.  "  hut "),  which 
>:>in«  hare  thought  was  slung  like  a  hammock, 
l*rhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8 ;  xxiv.  '20). 

Josephns  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 

The  ordinary  furniture  of  a  bedchamber  in 
].:ivate  life  is  giren  in  2  K.  iv.  10.    The  "  bed- 
inmber"  in  the  Temple  where  Joash  was  hidden, 
«u,  as  Calmet   suggests  (Diet,  of  Bib.  art. 

see  Keil),  probably  a  store-chamber  for 
k..«ping  beds,  not  a  mere  bedroom,  and  thus 
r*tt«r  adapted  to  conceal  the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi. 
.':  2  Ch.  xxii.  11,  niB^n  -nn,  R.  V.  marg. 
•■wjuftfr  for  the  beds,  not  the  usual  2^C?Tp  TIPL 
"chamber  of  reclining/'  Ex.  viii.  3  and  passim). 

The  portion  of  the  bedchamber  in  the  most 
r-'snote  and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems 
rtarked  in  the  passages  Ex.  viii.  3 ;  2  K.  vi.  12. 

[H.  H.] 

BEDAD  (T13  ;  Bapdl ;  Badad),  the  father 

■  t  one  of  the  king's  of  Edom,  "  Hadad  ben-BeJad  " 
^ea.  ixxvi.  35  ;  1  Ch.  i.  46).        [W.  A.  W.] 

BEDA'IAH,  Ezra  x.  35.  [Bedeiah.] 

BEDA'N.  1.  (J13;  Badun),  mentioned 
!  Sam.  xii.  11,  as  a  Judge  of  Israel  between 
r  :ubLial  (Gideon)  and  Jephthah.  As  no  such 
name  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  various 
conjectures  hare  been  formed  as  to  the  person 
n«sant,  most  of  which  (now  obsolete)  are  dis- 
•-iwed  in  Pole  (Synopsis,  in  loc).  The  LXX., 
>jt.,  and  Arab,  all  have  Barak  ;  and  this  cor- 
rection, probable  except  for  the  order  of  the 
runes,  is  accepted  by  most  modern  critics  (see 
<■.'/.  Wellhausen,  Speaker's  Comm.,  and  Driver, 
Sates  on  Vie  Hcb.  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
in  loco).  [G.  E.  L.  C]  [F.] 

2.  B.  Ba8d>,  A.  BoJov.  Son  of  Ulam  the 
*on  of  Gilead  (1  Ch.  vii.  17).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BEDEI'AH  (HH3;  A.  BoiW,  B.  Bapatd, 
K.  MoSout ;  Badaias),  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
13  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  taken  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  35).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BEE  (Hlia  V  deborali ;  niKiaaa,  n<\ur<r&v  ; 
■'I 'is).    Mention  of  this  insect  occurs  in  Deut.  i. 

"The  Amoritea  which  dwelt  in  that  moun- 
tain came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
vi  do;"  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swarm 
•  f  beet  and  honey  in  the  body  of  the  lion  ;  " 
;n  Ps.  cxviii.  12,  "They  compassed  me  about 
like  ;"  and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "It  shall  come  to 
F'ass  in  that  day  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the 
~r  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers 
"•'  E£jpt>  an<i  f°r  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of 
-'■(•syria."  Palestine  abounded  in  bees,  and  was 
irJeed  a  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

The  common  bee  of  Palestine  is  the  A  pis  fasciata 
of  Latreille.     It  much  resembles  our  English 

*  From  -Q-q,  online  duzit;  cofgit  (e 
Jki.s.v.   "  T 
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hive  bee,  Apis  mclHjica,  and  still  more  closely 
the  bee  of  Italy  and  Southern  Europe,  but  it  i» 
decidedly  smaller  and  of  a  much  lighter  colour. 
It  differs  slightly  in  other  ways.  The  swarm* 
or  colonies,  especially  of  the  wild  ones,  are 
generally  more  numerous,  and  the  cells  of  the 
combs  are  naturally  a  little  smaller,  while  the 
combs  themselves  are  frequently  of  greater  size 
and  weight.  Few  countries  in  the  world  are 
more  suited  to  bees  than  Palestine,  with  its  dry 
climate,  its  stunted  but  varied  flora,  consisting 
in  large  proportion  of  aromatic  thymes,  salvias, 
mints  and  other  labiate  plants,  as  well  as  of 
crocuses,  irises,  and  colchicums  in  spring,  while 
the  innumerable  caves  and  fissures  of  the  dry 
limestone  rocks  afford  shelter  and  protection  for 
the  combs  through  all  the  countless  wadys  of 
the  land.  Bees  are,  if  possible,  even  more  abun- 
dant in  the  comparatively  desert  regions  of  the 
south,  than  in  the  cultivated  central  and 
northern  districts.  Many  of  the  Bedouin,  par- 
ticularly in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  obtain 
their  subsistence  by  bee-hunting,  bringing  into. 
Jerusalem  skins  and  jars  of  that  wild  honey  on 
which  St.  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness 
(Matt.  iii.  4),  and  which  Jonathan  had  long 
before  unwittingly  tasted  when  the  comb  had 
dropped  on  the  ground  from  the  tree  in  which 
it  was  suspended  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  &c).  When 
we  see  the  busy  multitudes  of  bees  about  the- 
cliffs  (see  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,. 
p.  299),  we  are  reminded  of  the  words,  "  With 
honev  out  of  the  stonv  rock  should  I  satisfy 
thee"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  16,  K.'W).  Such  stores  of  wild 
honey  the  men  possessed  who  petitioned  Ishmael 
for  their  lives  on  that  account.  "  Slay  us  not, 
for  we  have  treasures  in  the  Held,  of  wheat  .  .  . 
and  of  honey  "  (Jer.  xii.  8). 

Most  of  the  allusions  in  Scripture  to  bees 
refer  to  these  unreclaimed  stocks  which  inhabit 
the  cliffs,  and  frequently  also  hollow  trees,  as  in 
the  instance  referred  to  in  the  story  of  Jonathan. 
Having  abundant  space  in  which  to  expand  their 
colonies,  they  do  not  swarm  so  frequently  as 
those  which  are  confined  in  artificial  hives,  and,, 
when  robbed,  will  sometimes  attack  the  plun- 
derers with  great  fury.  In  some  parts  of  India 
so  enormous  are  the  swarms  of  wild  bees,  that 
there  are  ravines  which  it  is  impossible  to  tra- 
verse, owing  to  their  attacks,  which  have  been 
known  to  be  fatal.  Compare  the  expressions  in 
Deut.  i.  44,  Ps.  cxviii.  12,  quoted  above. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of 
bees  in  Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  they  are  in  more  temperate  climates.  Not 
only  are  swarms  in  the  East  far  larger  than 
they  are  with  us,  but  on  account  of  the  heat 
of  the  climate  it  can  be  readily  understood  how 
their  stings  give  rise  to  very  dangerous  symp- 
toms. It  would  be  easy  to  quote  from  Aris- 
totle, Aelian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what  has 
been  stated  ;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mungo 
Park's  Travels  (u.  37,  M)as  to  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Bees'  Creek  '* 
from  the  circumstance  (cp.  also  Ocdman,  IVr- 
misch.  Samml.  pt.  vi.  c.  20).  We  can  well,  there- 
fore, understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint,  "  They  came  about  me  like  bees."  b 

b  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  that  In  the  passage  of 
Deut.  t.  44,  the  Syriac  Version,  the  Targum  of  Onkdo?. 
and  an  Arabic  MS.  read,  "chased  you  as  bees  that  are 
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The  passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcase  (Judg.  xiv.  8,  K.  V.  "  body  ") 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  The  lion  which  Sam- 
son slew  had  been  dead  some  little  time  before 
the  bees  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  carcase, 
for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "after  a  time" 
Samson  returned  and  saw  the  bees  and  honey  iu 
the  lion's  carcase;  so  that  "-if,"  as  Oedmau  has 
well  observed,  "  any  one  here  represents  to  him- 
self a  corrupt  aud  putrid  carcase,  the  occurrence  | 
ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  in  these  countries,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  heat  will  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  mj  completely  dry  up  the 
moisture  of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their 
undergoing  decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long 
remain,  like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely 
free  from  offensive  odour."  To  the  foregoing 
quotation  we  may  add  that  very  probably  the 
ants  would  help  to  consume  the  soft  parts  of 
the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a  short  time 
little  else  than  the  skin  and  skeleton.  Even  in 
this  country  wrens  and  sparrows  have  been 
known  not  unfrequently  to  make  their  nests  in 
the  dried  body  of  an  exposed  crow  or  hawk. 
Herodotus  (v.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Onesilus 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Amathu- 
sians  and  beheaded,  and  whose  head,  having  been 
suspended  over  the  gates,  had  become  occupied 
by  a  swarm  of  bees  (cp.  also  Aldrovandus, 
Jc  Insect,  i.  110).  The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18, 
"The  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria,"  has  been  understood  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  practice  of  arresting  bees  by  loud 
jingling  sounds  when  they  are  swarming  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  settle.  However  it 
may  be  explained,  the  fact  is  familiar  to  every 
bee-keeper,  that  the  bees  do  settle  more  readily 
ami  quickly  when  the  cymbal-like  music  is  : 
employed.  Hut  the  passage  more  probably  ] 
simply  refers  to  the  call  to  attention  univer- 
sally "employed  in  Eastern  countries  (cp.  de?. 

s.  r.  pX>),  which  is  always  "hiss"  or  "hist" 
instead  of  our  "  halloa  "  or  "  hey."    That  the 
custom  existed  amongst  the  ancients  of  calling 
swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  familiar  to  every  ' 
reader  of  Virgil  (Ocorj.  iv.  64), 

"  Tinnitusquc  do,  ct  matrls  qunte  cymbala  clrcum," 

and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  practice 
ha*  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 

Besides  the  unreclaimed  bees,  vast  numbers  of 
the  same  species  are  also  domesticated  in  Pales- 
tine,  especially  in  Galilee.  Probably  the  method 
of  keeping  them  has  not  varied  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  hives  are  very  simple,  consisting  of 
large  tubes  of  sun-dried  mud,  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  long,  closed  at 
cither  end  with  a  cake  of  mud,  pierced  with  a 
small  hole,  through  which  only  three  or  four 
bees  can  pass  at  a  time.  There  is  a  door  at 
either  end  of  the  tube,  and  both  seem  to  be 
used  indifferently  by  the  bees.  The  tubes  or 
hives  are  laid  horizontally  close  together  in  rows, 
piled  in  a  pyramid.    I  once  counted  in  one  of 


etnoked,"  showing  bow  ancient  the  custom  is  of  taking 
bees'  nests  by  means  of  smoke.  Constant  allusion  is 
made  to  thia  practice  in  classical  authors.  Wasps*  nests 
were  taken  iu  the  same  way.  See  Bochart  (Iliero*.  iii. 
260). 


these  apiaries  no  less  than  seventy-eight  tobes, 
each  a  distinct  hive.  Coolness  being  the  great 
object,  the  whole  is  thickly  plastered  over  with 
mud,  and  covered  with  boughs,  while  a  large 
branch  is  stuck  in  the  ground  at  each  end,  t ■> 
assist  the  bees  in  alighting.  At  first  we  took 
these  singular  structures  for  ovens  or  hen 
house*.  The  barbarous  practice  of  destroying 
the  swarms  for  their  honey  is  unknown.  Whet 
the  hives  are  full,  the  clay  is  removed  from  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  and  the  combs  are  extracted 
with  a  hook.  Those  pieces  which  contain  vouajj 
bees  are  carefully  replaced,  and  the  hives  are 
then  closed  as  before. 

Honey,  wild  or  from  the  hives,  can  be  pur- 
chased everywhere,  and  is  used  for  man) 
culinary  purposes,  especially  for  kneading  with 
flour  to  make  sweet  cakes.  It  was  from  th<: 
earliest  times  an  article  of  commerce  iron: 
Palestine.  It  was  among  the  delicacies  seat 
down  by  Jacob  with  his  sons  to  the  Gorernor  of 
Egypt,  a  country  in  which,  from  its  character, 
bees  are  and  always  must  have  been  very  scare* 
(Gen.  xliii.  11).  It  is  mentioned  by  Eickicl 
among  the  commodities  exported  to  Tyre: 
••  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  were  thy  mer- 
chants ;  thev  traded  for  thv  merchandise  wheat, 
.  .  .  honey  "'(xxvii.  17,  K.  V.). 

The  Orientals  have  a  sweet  tooth,  and  :ire  id 
the  habit  of  eating  honey  to  a  degree  ths: 
would  nauseate  a  Western  stomach.  It  i<  pro- 
bable that  in  several   passages  'C^%  dAul:, 

stands  for  the  ^j^Jti*  dibbs,  the  sweet  synj 

made  by  boiling  down  the  juice  of  the  grapr 
to  the  consistency  of  treacle,  but  in  most  in- 
stances bees'  honey  is  undoubtedly  signified 
Bees*-wax  was  also  employed  for  various  pur- 
poses, but  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  candles. 
It  was  an  ingredient  in  various  ointmcuts  sad 
perfumes. 

The  word  of  God  is  frequently  comparvd  in 
Scripture  to  honey  for  its  sweetness  (Ps.  xii.  1°. 
&c).  Deborah  (bee)  was  a  favourite  and  appro- 
priate female  name  (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  Judg.  iv.  :») 

Besides  the  hive  bee  there  are  verv  irsx* 
species  of  humble  bee  ( Bomf.nis)  common  a 
Palestine,  several  species  of  carpenter  be- 
(A'yfotopi),  while  the  more  solitary  mason  bt*s 
are  especially  numerous  both  in  species  sci 
individuals,  but  their  stores  of  honey  are  to. 
inconsiderable  to  have  ever  been  au  obje;:  »i 
search. 

The  LXX.  has  the  following  eulogium  on  tb? 
bee  iu  Prov.  vi.  8 :  "Go  to  the  bee,  and  kar 
how  diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble  work  *br 
produces,  whose  labours  kings  and  private  roar 
use  for  their  health  :  she  is  desired  and  honourr: 
by  all,  and  though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  t<>- 
values  wisdom,  she  prevails."  This  passagf  :« 
not  found  in  any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scripture*: 
it  exists  however  in  the  Arabic,  aud  it  is  qcoteJ 
by  Origen,  Clemens  Alexaudrinus,  Jeromr.  ani 
other  ancient  writers.  Cp.  Speaker's  Cjiar*. 
"Introd.  to  Proverbs,"  iii.  §  12  (3);  IV 
litzsch  on  Prov.  vi.  8  and  Einleit.  in  dis  Sprff- 
owA,  §  5  ;  Strack  in  Strack  u.  Zockler's  AV 
Knmm.  "  Spriiche  Salomos,"  Einleit.  §  4. 

The  bee  belongs  to  the  family  ApitLie,  of  the 
Ifymenopterous  order  of  insects".  The  principal 
modern  writers  on  bees  are  Swamnierdam,  Kirly 
aud  Spence,  Reaumur,  Huber,  Scbirach,  Bonnet, 
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Branit,  and  Ratzeburg  (Med.  Zoologie,  ii.  8, 
177-205).  [H.  B.  T.] 

BEEL-IA'DA  QrybffZ  =  knovn  by  Baal; 
BX.  BaXey&af,  A.  BaWtaSd ;  Boidiada),  one  of 
David's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem  (1  Ch.  xiv.  7). 
In  the  lists  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  16)  the  name  is 
KLUDA,  £1  taking  the  place  of  Baal. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

BEEL-SARUS  (B«A<rd>o* ;  Beelsuro),  1  Esd. 
v.  i».  [Biishan  ]  One  of  those  who  returned 
t  >  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel.        [W  A.  W.] 

BEEL-TETHMUS,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes 
rtnding  in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  23.  Sec 
:;ut«  in  Speaker's  Comm.).    The  name  is  a  cor- 

nption  of  Dltp  =  lord  of  judgment,  the 
atle  of  Rehum,  the  name  immediately  before 
it  (Ezra  iv  8 ;  where  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  render 
J  2  "  chancellor  ">  The  title  is  now  explained 
It  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  and  signifies  *'  lord 
..]"  official  intelligence  "  or  44  postmaster  "  (Sayce, 
Inttxid.  to  the  books  of  hzrn,  Neh.  and  Esther, 
p.  25.  Cp.  Bertheau-Ryssel  on  Ezra  iv.  8).  [K.] 

BEEL-ZEBUB  (B««A<f/3ouA  [Tischendorf- 
Gtbiiardt  and  Westcott  and  Hort  read  Bet(«Bov\ 
llways] ;    Beelzcbufj),  the   title  of  a  heathen 

l?:tr,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  sovereignty  I 
the  evil  spirit*  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii.  24;  Mark  I 
-2;  Luke  ii.  15  sq.).   The  correct  reading  is  | 

•  ;:buut  doubt  BeelziMd,  and  not  Beelzebub  as  j 
v'i'en  in  the  Syiiac,  the  Vulg.,  and  some  other 
Versions;  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  is  decisive 
iUvJ'avour  of  the  former,  the  alteration  being  | 
ei>ily  accounted   for   by  a   comparison  with 
-  K.  i.  2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
|"«*ages  quoted.    [Baal,  p.  308,  No.  2.]    Two  i 
options  present  themselves  in  connexion  with  | 
tfus  mbject : — (1)  How  are  we  to  account  for 
trw  change  of  the  final  letter  of  the  name? 
(-)On  what  grounds  did  Jews  assign  to  the 
Bwlzebub  of  Ekron  the  peculiar  position  of  6 
ipXttr  tw  Saifiovluv?    The  sources  of  informa- 
tion at  onr  command  for  the  answer  to  these 
<i  .lections  are  scanty :  the  names  are  not  found 
elsewhere:  the  LXX.  translates  Beelzebub  BaoA 
uwa  9t6s,  as  also  does  Joseph  us  (.-Inf.  ix.  2,  §  1); 

ni  the  Talmudical  writers  are  silent  on  the 
•inject. 

1.  The  explanations  offered  in  reference  to  the 
•  range  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  under  two 
<  li&ei,  accordiug  as  they  are  based  on  the 
*w*d  or  the  morning  of  the  word.  (a)  The 
i  rmer  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
came  Beelzebub  was  offensive  to  the  Greek  ear, 
f.  i  that  the  final  letter  was  altered  to  avoid 
th?  double  6,  just  as  Habakkuk  became  in  the 
LXX.  'Au&axovfi  (Hitzig,  Voii-emcrfc.  in  Habak- 
kuk) ;  the  choice  of  /,  as  a  substitute  for  h, 
f*ing  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
Vtter  in  the  former  part  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Ovmvm  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  McAxoA.  in 
t LXX.  as  =  Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no 
rr.eatu  clear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog, 
<" r  Lldad,  should  not  have  undergone  a  similar 
f  hange :  and  we  should  prefer  the  assumption, 
«  connexion  with  this  view,  that  the  change  was 
Vurelr  of  an  accidental  nature,  for  which  no 
■atisfictory  reason  can   be  assigned.    (6)  The 


second  class  of  explanations  carries  the  greatest 
weight  of  authority  with  it :  these  proceed  on 
the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally  changed 
the  pi  enunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either  to 
give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  in  which  case  we 
might  compare  the  adoption  of  Sychar  lor 
Sychem,  Bethaveu  for  Bethel  The  Jews  were 
certainly  keenly  alive  to  the  significance  of 
names,  and  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  an 
exercise  of  wit,  consisting  of  a  pray  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  of  Xabal 
(1  Sam.  xxv  25).  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii  5),  and 
Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Lightfoot  (Exercitati  ons, 
Matt,  xii  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied 
to  idols. 

The  explanations  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  ofl'  into  two  classes. 

(<0  Some  conuect  the  term  with  feat,  habita- 
tion, thus  making  Beelzebul,  —  OIKOS&T- 
woVijf  (Matt.  x.  25),  the  lord  of  the  dnelhng, 
whether  as  the  "  prince  o/  the  power  of  the  air  " 
(Kph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the  prince  of  the  lower  world 
(Paulus,  quoted  by  Olshausen,  Comment-  in 
Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  inhabiting  human  bodies 
(Schleusner,  L<x.  s.  v.),  or  as  occupying  a 
mansion  iu  the  seventh  heaven,  like  Saturn  in 
Oriental  mythology  (Movers,  Phoenic.  i.  260, 
quoted  by  Winer,  Bealwort.  art.  Beehefmb ; 
cp.  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  p.  205,  and  r'iirst 
for  a  similar  view).    (Jj)  Others  derive  it  from 

fat  ,  dun,j  (a  word,  it  must  be  observed,  not  iu 
use  in  the  Bible  itself,  but  occurring  in  Talmu- 
dical writers  in  form  >13T),  tfius  making  Beel- 
zebul, lit.  the  lord  of  dung,  or  the  dunghill; 
and  in  a  secondarv  sense,  as  zebel  was  used  bv 
the  Talmudical  writers  as  =  idol  or  idolatry 
(comp.  Lightfoot,  Kxcreit.  Matt.  xii.  24  ;  Luke 
xi.  15),  the  hrd  of  idols,  prince  of  false  gods,  in 
which  case  it  =  &pxw*'  ™"  Satfioylwv. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these 
two  senses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
N.  T.  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  4U8,  comparing  the 

term  0*/^?$  as  though  connected  with 
dung;  Olshausen,  Comment  in  Matt.  xii.  25)- 
the  latter,  however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot 
and  Schleusner  We  have  lastly  to  notice  the 
ingenious  conjecture  of  Hug  (as  quoted  by 
Winer)  that  the  fly  under  \\!:ich  Baalzebub 
was  represented  [on  the  cuWus  of  the  Ztvs 
iiroutos  and  of  a  god  Myiodts  or  Myiocores,  see 
Baudlssin  in  Her/i.g.  RE?  ?.  n.  Beelzebub"], 
was  the  S<:arabaeu<  pilltdarius  or  dunghill  beetle, 
in  which  case  Baalzebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be 
used  indifferently. 

2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt, 
x.  25  may  have  originated  in  a  fancied  resem- 
blance between  the  application  of  Ahaziah  to 
Baalzebub,  and  that  of  the  Jews  of  our  Lord 
to  Satan  for  the  ejection  of  the  unclean  spirits. 
As  no  human  remedy  availed  for  the  cure  of 
this  disease,  the  Jews  naturally  referred  it  to 
some  higher  power,  and  selected  Beelzebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was 
made  in  case  of  severe  disease.    The  title  6.PX*" 
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tuiv  icufiovtwy  may  have  special  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may 
have  been  educed  from  the  name  itself  by  a 
fancied  or  real  etymology.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  observation  that  the  notices  of  Beelzebul 
are  exclusively  connected  with  the  subject  of 
demoniacal  possession, — a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance 
of  the  name.  Baudissin  (/.  c.)  answers  this 
question  by  referring  to  the  fly  as  an  unclean 
insect,  and  to  the  god  of  Hies  as  an  unclean  god. 
He  finds  a  parallel  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
wicked  god  Loki  into  a  fly.     [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

BE-ER  (T$2  =  tceli;  rb  <pPiap;  puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites,  lying  beyond  the  Arnon,  and  so  called 
because  of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the 
**  princes  "  and  il  nobles  "  of  the  people,  and  which 
is  perpetuated  in  a  fragment  of  poetry(Numb.  xxi. 
16-18).  •  This  is  by  some  considered  the  Bkku- 
ixiM,or  "  well  of  heroes,"  referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8. 
The  "  wilderness  "  (T31D)  which  is  named  as 

their  next  starting-point  in  the  last  clause  of 
r.  18,  may  be  that  before  spoken  of  in  r.  13,  or 
it  may  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  "*N3p.  It  was 
so  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the  clause, 
koX  tewb  <f>p4aros— "  and  from  the  well,"  i.e. 
*'  from  Beer  "  (see  Dillmann*  in  loco). 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists 
— a  tradition  in  part  ndopted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
x.  4.  See  Speaker's  Comm.,  note) — this  was  one 
of  the  appearances,  the  last  before  the  entrance 
on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which  had 
"followed"  the  people,  from  its  first  arrival 
at  Kcphidim,  through  their  wanderings.  The 
water  —  so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run 
—  was  granted  for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her 
merit  being  that,  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  she 
had  watched  the  ark  in  which  lay  the  infant 
Moses.  It  followed  the  march  over  mountains 
and  into  valleys,  encircling  the  entire  camp, 
and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at  his  own 
tent  door.    This  it  did  till  her  death  (Num. 

xx.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
reason,  apparently  rendering  a  social  act  neces- 
sary on  each  future  occasion  for  its  evocation. 
The  striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadcsh  (Num.  xx. 
10)  was  the  first  of  these;  the  digging  of  the 
well  at  Beer  by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the 
second.  Miriam's  well  at  last  found  a  home  in 
a  gulf  or  recess  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where 
at  certain  seasons  its  water  flowed,  and  was 
resorted  to  for  healing  purposes  (Targums 
Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Num.  xx.  1, 

xxi.  18.  See  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud 
in  Lightfoot  on  Johu  v.  4,  and  in  Expositor 
[18891  pp.  16-18). 

2.  B.  Bcu-tip  ;  A.  'Papc£ ;  Yulg.  Pern.  A  place 
to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon,  fled  for 
fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  21). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  to 
indicate   its    position,  though   Keil  (in  loco) 


•  There  Is  no  connexion  between  the  "gather"  in 
v.  16  and  that  In  xx.  K.  From  the  A.  V.  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  former  passage  referred  to  the  event 
described  in  the  latter;  but  the  two  words  rendered 

"gather"  are  radically  different,— ^)Hp   In    **•  8, 

where  R.  V.  has  ••  assemble,"  ejDN  hi  xxi.  16. 


identifies  it  with  el  Birth,  near  the  month  of 
Wady  es  Surar  (Robinson,  ii.  347).   [<J.]  [W  ] 

BE-E'RA  (N"}tf3,  Ges.  =  a  veil;  A.  Beijpc, 
B.  BtucuKd ;  Hem),  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tril* 
of  Asher  (1  Ch.  vii.  37).         [\V\  A.  \S'.]  [V. 

BE-ER  AH  (nn>«2,Ges.=  a  veil;  A.fcipc. 
B.  Bt-fiK;  Beera),  son  of  Baal,  prime  (NT}) 
the  Reubenites,  carried  away  bv  Tiglath-pil~er 
(1  Ch.  v.  0).  [W.A.W.]  [17 

BEER-E'LIM  (D^tf  wit  of  kena; 

tppiap  tow  Al\tifL,  {<•  Ai\lfi ;  puteus  £iim),  a 
spot  named  in  Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the  "border  ■( 
Moab,"  apparently  tne  south,  Lglaim  bcinp  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Gesenius,  Dehtuch. 
and  Miihlau  think  that  the  name  point*  ti- 
the well  dug  by  the  chiefs  of  Israel  tn  titer 
approach  to  the  Promised  Land,  close  by  tke 
"  border  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  16;  cp.  r.  1,1}, 
but  this  is  rejected  by  Dillmaun*.  [Bf.lk,  1  ] 
Beer-el  im  was  probably  chosen  by  the  Prophrt 
out  of  other  places  on  the  boundary  on  acfont: 
of  the  similarity  between  the  sound  of  the  tan- 

and  that  of  Mn^— the  "howling  "  which  ™ 
to  reach  even  to  that  remote  point  (En]]. 
Proph.  233).  [<J.]   [W  ] 

BE-E'RI  0*)#3,  Ges.  =  man  of  the  vcli: 
AD.  Brf)p,  E.  Bai^A ;  Been).  1.  The  father  / 
Judith,  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (G^n.  iit„ 
34),  who  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  ^ 
xxxvi.  2)  AilOLUiAMAH,  daughter  of  Aui . 
Consequently  some  regard  Beeri  and  A:iih  -a 
names  of  the  same  person;  others,  with  vijz: 
probability,  trace  in  the  whole  passage  tiro  in- 
dependent traditions  (see  I>i llm.inn*  on 
xxxvi.  2).  [K.j 

2.  Btvptt.  Father  of  the  prophet  H..s.  a(H 
i.  1).  [K.W.U] 

BEER-LAIIA'I-ROI  0«1  *rb  1X2,  R.V. 
marg.  the  xrell  of  the  lieinj  One  .wfA  «. 
[cp.  Delitzsch  (1887)  and  Dillmann*];  A1>K-  ^ 
<ppiap  rrjs  Spdo-tws ;  puteus  viccntli  ci  r*i"*^ 
ine\  a  well  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  or  rather  a  lirii; 
spring"  (A.  V.  and  II.  V.  "  fountain,"  cp.  r.  T). 
between  Kadesh  and  Be  red,  in  the  wilJtrur-s 
"  in  the  way  to  Shur,"  and  therefore  in  t'-1 
"  south  country  "  (Gen.  xxi»«.  tVl  ;  LXX. 
whose  name,  according  to  the  explanation  »! 
the  text,  recalled  to  Hagar  the  Name  of  thf 
I.OUD  (Gen.  xvi.  13,  R.  V.  "  Thou  art  a  C J 
that  seeth  ")  Who  spake  unto  her  ther*.  V* 
this  well  Isiac  dwelt  both  before  ani  sfte-" 
the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  frl ;  xxv.  U: 
in  both  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  A  \- 
as  "  the  well  [Ii.  V.  Beer-]  Lahai-roi 

The  well  ot  Hagar  was  shown  in  the  timr  < 
Jerome  between  Kadesh  and  Barad  ((>5.:  p>.  1 '">• 
3).  Mr.  Rowland  finds  the  well  Lahai-rei  »« 
Ain  Muireileh,  a  station  on  the  n»l  to  R-er- 
sheba,  ten  hours  south  of  PuhePsh  :  near 
is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
Hajar  (Rittcr,  Sinai,  pp.  108<;-7);  but  tin-* 


•  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which 
Ain,  a  liviug  spring,  and  *^2i 

well,  arc  applied  to  the 


the  t«n*t*fc 
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requires  confirmation.  Prof.  Palmer  (/'/T/V'y.  \ 
Stat.  1871.  pp.  l'l-2)  mentions  A  rock-hewn 
chapel  and  other  caves  at  '^i'n  Mwrcileh,  which 
tt  would  appear  that  the  early  Christians  re- 
gvded  "as  sacred  from  some  tradition  attiched 
to  the  stwt."  Mr.  Holland  (J/5.  Xotes)  says 
that  the  principal  watering-place  consists  of  a 
strain,  an  l  three  or  four  shallow  wells  with 
troughs,  ami  notes  the  presence  of  much  water. 

This  well  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  that 
by  which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19),  and  which, 
.•Ki:crdin»r  to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  '/.cm-  I 
zem  at  Mecca.  [G.]  [W.] 

BEE'ROTH  (nn5<5,  Beroth),  one  of 

the  tour  cities  of  the  Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  the  other 
three  being  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and  Kirjath-  ' 
j-irim  (Josh.  ix.  17  ;  LXX.  t.  23,  11.  Beipwv, 
17**  Brjttyj,  AK.  Brjpue).  Beeroth  was  with 
the  rut  of  thf-se  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin 
(iviii.  2."i ;  B.  BtripatOcL,  A.  Bi}pw0),  in  whose  pos- 
session it  continued  nt  the  time  of  David,  the 
murderers  of  Ish-bo>heth  being  named  as  belong- 
to  it  (2  S.im.  iv.  2  ;  B.  BypwO,  A.  om.).  From 
the  a.tire  m  this  place  (rr.  2,  3)  it  would 
Appear  that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been 
forced  from  the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at 
Gitttim  (X.h.  xi.  3*),  possibly  a  Philistine 
dty.  Probably  this  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
Saul's  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1), 
which  would  account  for  the  animosity  of 
ttianah  and  Iieehab  to  Saul's  son. 

Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah 
■\ni  K.-jcarim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
Uvm  Babylon  (Kzra  li.  20;  Xeh.  vii.  29,  B. 
B»pc»i;  l"EsJ.  v.  19,  B.  Brjpiy,  alitcr  BvpM). 
[Bkroth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  {OS.1  p.  2+7, 
^1,  with  the  corrections  of  Relnnd,  pp.  018-9; 
Hub.  i.  4.V2,  note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of 
the  modem  rl-Bireh,  which  stands  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  A«- 
V«u,  just  below  a  ridge  which  bounds  the  pros- 
pect northwards  from  the  Holy  City  (Rob.  i. 
451-2;  ii.  2*32.    See  also  PEF.  Mem.  iii.  8,  88;  I 
and  Guerin,  Ju>l&>.  iii.  7-13.     [Another  site  ' 
may  be  seen  suggested  in  Dillmann  *  on  Josh.  ix. 
17]).     Xo  mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  i 
<i  acted  above  is  found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  I 
link  connecting  it  wifh  the  X.  T.  has  been  j 
>u£Cested.  and  indeed  embodied  in  the  tradi-  1 
ti-as  of  Palestine,  which  we  may  well  wish 
to  regard  as  true,  viz.  that  it  was  the  place 
at  which  the   parents  of  "  the  child  Jesus "  I 
discovered  that  He  was  not  among  their  '*  com-  I 
]-any"  (Luke  ii.   43-45).    At   any  rate  the 
spring  of  el-Birt  h  is  even  to  this  day  the  cus- 
tomary resting-place  for  caravans  going  north- 
ward, at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey  from 
Jerusalem  (Stanley,  p.  215  ,  Lord  Nugent,  ii. 
112;  Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

A  church  was  built  by  Helena  on  the  spot 
where  the  Virgin  Mary  sank  down  on  discover- 
in?  her  loss.  The  remains  were  to  be  seen  in 
Msondrell's  day  {E.  T.  436).  The  church  was 
landing  in  the  time  of  Quaresimus  (ii.  787) ;  he 
•dentines  cl-Bireh  with  Michmash.  Birch  be- 
longed to  the  Knights  Templar  (Brocardus,  vii. 
17b). 


Besides  Baanah  and  Rochab,  the  murderers  of 
Ish-bosheth,  with  their  father  Rimmon,  we  tin  i 
Nahari  44  the  Beerothite  "  OJT^aPI,  B.  6  Brjtfo,- 
pa?oi,  B*b  A.  BripwBaTot  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  or 
uthe  Berothite"  OrhSn,  A.  6  Btj/>»0,  B.  6 
Btp0<t,  1  Ch.  xi.  39),  one  of  the  *•  mighty  men  " 
of  David's  guard.  [G.]    [  \V. ] 

BEE'ROTH  of  the  Children  of  Jaakax 
(li5JT*J?  n"-IN3;  BAF.  BVPwd  vlwu  'laxtlm 
Be  roth  jiliorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Bene-Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  th»  desert 
(Deut.  x.  0).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.  31, 
the  name  is  given  as  Bene  Jaakan  only. 

[Oj  [W.] 

BEE'ROTH  ITE.  [Beeroth.] 

BEER-SHEBA    (IDp  1^3.         '3  [in 

pause],  veil  of  shearing,  or  of  seven  :  Qptop 
dpKtanov,  and  <t>ptap  rov  dpnov,  in  Genesis : 
B.  Br)p(ra$4f>  A.  -Bid  [sometimes]  in  Joshua  and 
later  Books;  Joseph.  BijpcovBtd-  Spxtov  if 
<pp4ap  \iyovro  tiw\  Bersabee),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  oldest  places  in  Palestine,  and  which 
formed,  according  to  the  well-known  expres- 
sion, 44  from  Dan  to  Beersheba "  (see  below), 
the  southern  limit  of  the  country.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  Beersheba  consisted  of  seven  wells  ;  and 
it  is  notable  that  among  the  Semites  special 
sanctity  was  attached  to  a  group  of  this  num- 
ber (W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
l.  105). 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.  1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was 
dug  by  Abraham,  and  the  name — Beersheba — 
given,  because  there  he  and  Abimelech  the  king 
of  the  Philistines  "sware"  (tySC*?)  both  of 
them  (Gen.  xxi.  31),  stress  beiug  laid  by  the 
Hebrew  on  the  bond  ratified  by  swearing.  But 
the  compact  was  also  ratified  by  the  setting 
apart  of  44  sera  (1J3P',  shefxi)  ewe  lambs  " ; 

and  the  name  recalled  to  the  Cannatiite  the 
seven  things  by  which  ratification  was  per- 
fected (cp.  Dillmann4). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  of 
the  name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely 
similar,  in  which  both  Abimelech  the  king  of 
the  Philistines,  and  Phichol  his  chief  captain, 
are  again  concerned,  with  the  difference  that 
the  person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  transaction 
is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  ((Jen.  xxvi.  31-33). 
Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the  "seven" 
lambs,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of 
Shibeah  (nin*J\  A.  V.  "Shebah,"  R.  V.  44Shi- 

bah  ")  from  the  mention  of  the  44  swearing  " 
in  r.  31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  xxvi.  18  as  re- 
ferring to  the  same  well  as  in  the  former  ac- 
count, we  need  not  enquire  whether  these  two 
accounts  relate  to  two  separate  occurrences 
(Delitzsch  [1887]),  or  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
event,  at  one  tune  ascribed  to  one,  at  another 
time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes  and  founders 
of  the  nation.  It  should  be  remembered  th:it 
there  are  at  present  on  the  spot  two  principal 
wells,  and  five  smaller  ones  (see  below).  They 
are  among  the  first  objects  encountered  on  the 
entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  south ;  and 
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being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the 
Bible,  at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of 
the  site  is  beyond  all  question,  the  wells  of 
Beersheba  never  fail  to  call  forth  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells—  apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Kobinson — are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wddy  ts-Scb'a.  They  lie 
mst  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as 
to  be  visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar, 
Land  of  J'rom.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two, 
which  lies  to  the  east,  is,  according  to  the  care- 
ful measurements  uf  Dr.  Kobinson,  12£  feet  in 
diam.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (April  12)  was 
44*  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  water :  the 
masonry  which  uncloses  the  well  reaches  down- 
wards for  28}  feet.  The  other  well  is  5  feet  in 
diam.  and  was  42  feet  to  the  water. 

The  kerb-stones  round  the  mouth  of  both 
wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
«f  the  rojves  of  so  many  centuries,  and  *4  look 
as  if  frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round 
the  larger  well  fhere  are  nine,  and  round  the 
smaller  five  large  stone  troughs — some  much 
worn  and  broken,  others  nearly  entire,  lying  at 
n  distance  of  10  or  12  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
well.  There  were  formerly  ten  of  these  troughs 
at  the  larger  well.  The  circle  around  is  car- 
jieted  with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass  with 
crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonar,  pp.  5-7).  The  water  is 
excellent,  the  best,  as  I>r.  Robinson  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 


The  five  lesser  wells — apparently  the  only 
fines  seen  by  Van  de  Velde — ire,  according  to 
his  accunt  and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a 
group  in  the  bed  of  the  wady,  not  on  its  uorth 
bauk,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  other 
two,  that  the  latter  were  misse  I  by  him. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large  wells 
are  scattered  the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a 
town  of  moderate  size,  Kh.  Mr  es-Scb'a.  There 
are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  spot.  See 
J'KF.  Mem.  iii.  394  ;  Prof.  Palmer  in  PEF. 
(.•-/.  Stat.  1871,  36;  and  (iuerin,  Jwlt\\  li.  277- 
284. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 
a  "tamai  isk-tree  "  (K.  V.)  as  a  place  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
(xxi.  33;  xxii.  1,  19).  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwell- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  transference  of  the  birth- 
right from  Esau  to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  10); 
aud  from  the  patriarchal  encampment  round  the 
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well*  of  his  grandfather,  Jacob  set  forth  on  in. 
journey  to  Mesopotamia  which  changed  thr 
course  of  his  whole  life.    Jacob  does  not  apj.nr 
to  have  revisited  the  place  until  he  made  it  o:w 
of  the  stages  of  his  journey  down  to  Egypt  II 
then  halted  there  to  offer  sacrifice  to  **  th< 
of  his  father,"  doubtless  under  the  sacred  pwe 
of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  th 
country  wo  lose  sight  of  Beersheba,  only  t- 
catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  it  in  tin- 
lists  of  the  *'  cities "  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28)  given  to  the  tribe  »i 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2;  1  Ch.  iv.  28).  Samuel'* 
sons  were  judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  Tin.  'J), 
its  distance  no  doubt  precluding  its  being  intone, 
the  number  of  the  "holy  cities"  (LXX.  twj 
jryiacfitvots  woA«<n)  to  which  he  himself  vent 
in  circuit  every  year  (vii.  16).B  By  the  tinit*  •>' 
the  monarchy  it  had  become  recognised  a*  ta- 
mest southerly  place  of  the  country.  Its  po- 
tion as  the  place  of  arrival  and  departure  for 
the  caravans  trading  between  Palestine  and  th- 
countries  lying  in  that  direction  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  town  round  the  vtl^ 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  great  Egyptian  trsi 
begun  by  Solomon  must  have  increased  it* 
importance.  Hither  Joah'g  census  extended 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7  ;  l  Ch.  xxi.  2),  and  here  E'.rih 
bade  farewell  to  his  confidential  servant  (ITTC^ 
before  taking  his  journey  acro&s  the  desert 
Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  BeenheU 
(Judg.  xx.  1,  &c),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dai. 
(1  Ch.  xxi.  2;  cp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  be- 
came the  established  formula  for  the  whole 
the  Promised  Land ;  just  as  "  from  Geb»  t" 
Beersheba  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  8),  or  "  from  BeersirU 
to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Ch.  xix.  4),  was  that  far 
the  southern  kingdom  after  the  disrupting. 
After  the  return  from  the  Captivity  the  fornsuli 
is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes  u  from  ht*t- 
sheba  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  "  (Neb.  xi.  30). 

One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judal*. 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  of  liet-- 
sheba(2  K.  xii.  1  ;  2  Ch.  xxiv.  1).  From  tkr 
incidental  references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like 
Bethel  and  Gilgal,  the  place  was  in  his  tin> 
the  seat  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  apparett.} 
connected  in  some  intimate  manner  with  ti* 
northern  kingdom  (Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14).  In 
the  latter  of  these  passages  we  have  perb»p> 
preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adjuration  us^ 
by  the  worshippers,  *•  Live  the  4  way  *  of  lWer- 
sheba!  ',b  After  this,  with  the  mere  mtMma 
that  Beersheba  and  the  villages  round  it 
("  daughters ")  were  re-inhabited  after  try 
Captivity  (N*ch.  xi.  30).  the  name  dies  entirely 
out  of  the  Bible  records ;  like  many  other  place*, 
its  associations  are  entirely  confined  to  the  earlar 
history,  and  its  name  is  not  even  once  meutic 
iu  theNew  Testament. 


•  The  LXX.  probably  read  CHpQ  instead  of  D1?C  • 
though  it  is  possible  that  QlpD»  like  the  Arabic 
might  have  a  special  application  to  a  holy  pUe»  (»" 
Wellhaunen,  Per  Text  d.  BB.  Sanurlii.  In  lot»\ 

b  There  is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  bet**** 
the  word  ••  way  "  or  "  manner  "  (U.  V.)  in  this  farmul* 
(TjVtil.  literally  -  the  road      and  the  word  i  M«. 

••the  Way"  (R.  V.\  by  which  the  new  relif** 
designated  in  Acts  ix.  2,  *c. 
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But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  ensured  a 
continued  existence  to  Beersheba.    In  the  time 
<>f  Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place 
(cppidurn,  Qaaest.  ad  Gw.  rvii.  30;  or  vicus 
crandis,  OS.*  p.  138,  33),  the  station  of  a 
Roman  praesidium ;  and  later  it  is  mentioned  in 
feme  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an  episcopal 
aty  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Reland, 
p.  620).    Its  present  condition  has  been  already  i 
lif^ribed.    It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the 
place  retains  \t&  ancient  name  as  nearly  simi-  . 
Ur  in  sound  as  an  Arabic  signification  will  I 
prmit— B'tr  es-Stb'a— the  "well  of  the  lion," 
or -of  seven."  [G.]  [W.j 

BE-ESH-TERAH  (H"iriCT3;  B.  Bocropo, 
.V.  YkfBapd;  Bosra),  one  of  the  two  cities 
allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom,  out  of  the 
tru*  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  27). 
Br  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  1  Ch. 
n.  7 1  (B.  'AorjpcW,  A.  Paft6e),  Beeshterah  appears 
to  be  identic.il  with  AsitTAROTH  ;  and  in  fact 
the  name  is  considered  by  Gesenius  and  Olshau- 
«n  (Lr-hrb.  p.  613)  and  others  a  contracted 
f»rm  of  Beth-Ashtoreth,  the  house  of  Ashtoieth. 
[BteoR.]  [G.]  [W.] 

BEETLE  (^i*in,  charg6l;  iQiofidxW,  '<l>h\o- 
nickuM ;  A.  V.  "  beetle,"  R.  V.  "  cricket  ").  The 
word  only  occurs  once  in  the  Bible,  in  Lev.  xi.  22, 
where  it  is  given  along  with  the  "  locust,"  44  bald- 
ln-usl,"  and  "  grasshopper"  as  one  of  the  flying 
coping  things  which  may  be  eaten,  41  which  have 
i'^i  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon  the 
-srth.**  It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  some 
speaes  of  locust  or  orthopterous  saltatorial  insect 
:<  intended,  and  that  our  translation  is  erroneous, 
fi>r  no  beetle  has  legs  above  its  feet  to  leap 
withal,  nor  have  any  species  of  beetle  been  ever 
us*i  a*  food,  though  locusts  are  frequently 
erten.  Gesenius  and  MV.11  interpret  the  words 
as  meaning  44  leaper,"  identical  with  the  Arabic 

khardjala,  "  to  leap,"  used  of  locusts 

and  of  horses,  comparing  it  with  the  German 
Hcutchrtcixj  from  schrecken,  "to  leap."  Both 
Bochart  and  Rosenmiiller  (Jlieroz.  iii.  p.  2C>7) 
agree  that  some  species  of  loenst,  and  not 
wingless  locusts  in  general,  is  indicated ;  but 
all  Attempts  to  identify  it  are  mere  conjec- 
tures. The  LXX.  rendering,  tyiofidxv*'  "ser- 
pent fighter,"  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  is 
interpreted  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas  as  meaning 
a  wingless  species  of  locust.  But  the  notion  of 
any  locust  fighting  serpents  is  of  course  utterly 
without  foundation  in  tradition  or  fact.  Yet 
wrne  authors  have  suggested  that  the  various 
Jpecies  of  TruxalLs  are  intended,  an  orthopterous 
genus  closely  allied  to  the  locusts,  and  very 
numerous  in  Syria.  In  order  to  give  colour  to 
the  conjecture,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Trunlidie  are  insectivorous.  This,  as  we  our- 
ndres  and  other  naturalists  have  ascertained  by 
reservation,  is  incorrect,  the  genus  being  as 
itrictly  herbivorous  as  the  locust  (see  Fischer, 
Orifopt.  Europ.  p.  292).  Jewish  commentator- 
render  chanjdl  by  "  grasshopper."  the  numerous 
species  <.f  which  are  closely  allied  to  those  of 
tje  lt-cust  tribe. 

True  beetles,  or  Coleoptera,  are  very  numerous 
in  Palestine,  probably  over  1000  species  being 
recognised,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  small 


number  of  butterflies,  I^pidoptera,  for  which  the 
country  is  not  so  suitable.  [H.  B.  T.] 

BEHEADING.  [Puxiuuiukis.] 

BEHE'MOTH  (JY1Dn3-,»  fypla ;  behemoth). 
This  word  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
dabia  vtJcata  of  critics  and  commentators,  but 
modern  commentators  generally  believe  the  hip- 
popotamus to  be  denoted  by  the  original  word ; 
and  so  R.  V.  margfh. 

Dchtmah  and  behemoth  are  general  terms  for 
all  large  mammalia,  in  which  sense  it  is  so 
constantly  used  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  also  the 
specific  designation  of  the  hippopotamus.  To 
this  animal,  and  to  this  alone,  it  can  apply  in 
the  Book  of  Job ;  and  in  this  case  only  the 
translators  of  A.  V.,  being  without  accurate 
knowledge,  wisely  abstained  from  any  attempt 
to  render  the  original. 


Gesenius  and  Rosenmuller  have  remarked  that 
since  in  the  first  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse 
(Job  xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  land  animals  and  birds  are 
mentioned,  it  suits  the  general  purpose  of 
that  discourse  better  to  suppose  that  aquatic 
or  amphibious  creatures  are  spoken  of  in 
the  last  half  of  it ;  and  that  since  the 
leviathan,  by  almost  universal  consent,  de- 
notes the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  seems  clearly 
to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  his  associate  in 
the  Nile.  Harmer  (Observ.  ii.  310)  says,  44  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  the  ranging  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  behemoth  aud  the  leviathan, 
for  in  the  Mosaic  pavement  the  people  of  an 
Egyptian  barque  are  represented  as  darting 
spears  or  some  such  weapons  at  one  of  the  river- 
horses,  as  another  of  them  is  pictured  with  two 
sticking  near  his  shoulders. ..  .It  was  then  a 
customary  thing  with  the  old  Egyptians  thus  to 
attack  these  animals  (see  woodcut  below);  if 
so,  how  beautiful  is  the  arrangement:  there 
is  a  most  happy  gradation ;  after  a  grand 
but  just  representation  of  the  terribleness  of 
the  river-horse,  the  Almighty  is  represented  as 
going  on  with  His  expostulations  something  after 
this  manner  :— 4  But  dreadful  as  this  animal  is, 
barbed  irons  and  spears  have  sometimes  prevailed 
against  him ;  but  what  wilt  thou  do  with  the 
crocodile?  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed 
irons?"'  &c.  In  the  Lithostrotum  Pracnes- 
tinmn,  to  which  Mr.  Harmer  refers,  there  are 
two  crocodiles,  associates  of  three  river-horses, 


»  bochart,  Gesenius,  MV.»,  and  others  consider  this 
word  a  liebraizcd  form  of  the  Egyptian  p-the-mau,  t.e. 
Hot  marinas  (see  add.  note  to  Job  xl.  15  »n  Speaker's 
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which  are  represented  without  spears  sticking 
iu  them,  though  they  soera  to  be  within  shot. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  parts  of  the  de- 
scription m  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopota- 
mus ;  the  20th  verse  for  instance,  where  it  is 
said,  "the  mountains  bring  him  forth  food." 
This  passage,  many  writers  say,  suits  the 
elephant  well,  but  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
hippopotamus,  which  is  never  seen  on  mountains. 
Again,  tlie  24th  verse  (A.  V.)—*4  his  nose  piercetli 
through  snares" — seems  to  be  spoken  of  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  w  with  its  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rather  than  to  the 
•obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river-horse."  In 
answer  to  the  first  objection  it  has  been  stated, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  word  ha  rim  (D*^) 
il  not  necessarily  to  be  restricted  to  what  we 
understand  commonly  by  the  expression  "  maun-  j 


tains."  In  the  Praenestine  pavement  alluded  to 
above,  there  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  as 
Mr.  Harmer  has  observed,  "  hillocks  ruing  above 
the  water."  In  Ezek.  xliii.  15  (margin),  the  altar 
of  God,  onlv  ten  cubits  high  and  fourteen 
square,  is  called  [according  to  one  etvtuolojry; 
see  MV.»]  "the  mountain  of  God."  "Ttw 
eminences  of  Egypt,  which  appear  as  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile  decreases,  may  undoubtedly 
be  called  mountains  in  the  poetical  language  of 
Job."  Hut  we  think  there  is  no  occasion  for  *• 
restricted  an  explanation.  The  hippopotamus, 
as  is  well  known,  frequently  leaves  the  water 
and  the  river's  bank  as  ni^ht  approaches,  and 
makes  inland  excursions  for  the  sake  of  the 
pasturage,  when  he  commits  tad  work  amor.; 
the  growing  crops  (Hasselquist,  7rur.  p.  In*). 
No  doubt  he  might  be  often  observed  on  the 


Chut  of  tUt  filjipopoUmut.  (WUklnaon.) 


♦nil-sides  near  the  spots  frequcuted  by  him. 
Again,  :t  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  moun- 
tains "  are  mentioned  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
natural  habits  of  aquatic  animals  generally, 
which  never  go  far  from  the  water  and  the  banks 
of  i  he  river .  but  the  behemoth,  though  passing 
much  of  his  time  in  the  water  and  in  "the 
covert  of  the  reed  nnd  feus,"  eateth  grass  like 
cattle,  and  feedeth  on  the  hill-sides  in  company 
with  the  bea>ts  of  the  field.6    Livingstone  ob- 


*>  A  recent  traveller  in  Kgypt,  tbc  Rev.  J.  L.  Erring- 
ton,  writes  to  us  The  valley  of  the  Nile  In  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia  Is  in  parts  so  very  narrow,  that  the 
mountains  approach  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
even  leas,  to  the  river's  bank  ,  the  hippopotamus  there- 
fore might  well  be  said  to  get  Its  food  from  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  sides  of  which  it  would  grow." 


serves  that  "  they  prefer  to  remain  by  Jar  in  s 
drowsy  yawning  state ;  and  though  their  ere* 
are  open,  they  take  little  notice  of  things  at  i 
distance."  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  passage* 
which  contrast  the  habits  of  the  hippopotamv. 
an  amphibious  animal,  with  those  of  herbirorccs 
land-quadrujieds :  but  if  the  elephant  i*  to  t- 
understood,  the  whole  description  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  tame. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  there  i>  ; 
little  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  marginal  readin; 
is  nearer  the  Hebrew  than  that  of  the  A  V, 
"  Will  any  take  him  in  his  sight,  or  bore  hi* 
nose  with  a  gin  ?  "  (see  note  ■  below).  Peraip* 
this  refers  to  leading  him  about  alive  with  i 
ring  in  his  nose,  as,  says  Rosenmiiller,  "tie 
Arabs  are  accustomed  to  lead  camel*."  aai 
we  may  add  the  English  to  lead  bulls,  "with  * 
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ring  passed  through  the  nostrils."  The  ex- 
pression in  r.  17,  44  he  moveth  his  tail  like  n 
wdar,"  has  given  occasion  to  much  discussion ; 
tome  of  the  advocates  for  the  elephant  main- 
tuning  that  the  word  zdnab  may  denote 
either  extremity,  and  that  here  the  elephant's 
trunk  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  however, 
cirarlr  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
signified  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
allude  to  the  stiff  unbending  nature  of  the 
animal's  tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared 
to  the  trunk  of  a  strong  cedar  which  the  wind 
»carcely  moves.  The  description  of  the  animal's 
lying  under  "  the  shady  trees,"  amongst  the 
"reeds  "  and  willows,  is  jieculiarly  applicable  to 
the  hippopotamus.'  It  has  been  argued  that 
such  a  description  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
elephant ;  but  this  is  hardly  the  case,  for  though 
the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and 
ii  frequently  seen  near  water,  yet  the  constant 
habit  of  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied  in  verses 
21.  22,  seems  to  be  especially  made  the  subject 
to  which  the  attention  is  directed.  The  whole 
je  (Job  xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literally 
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ptuoage  (J 
translated  : 


44  Behold  now  Behemoth,  whom  I  made  with 
thet4;  he  eateth  grass'  like  cattle. 

"  Behold  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins,  and 
his  power  in  the  muscles  [so  K.  V.]  of  his  belly. 

"He  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar:  the  sinews 
(i  his  thighs  interweave  one  with  another 
[L  V.  "are  knit  together"]. 

"His  bones' are  as  tubes  of  brass  ;  his  (solid) 
bones1  each  one  as  a  bar  of  forged  iron. 

"He  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  ways  of 
Col :  his  Maker  hath  furnished  him  with  his 
Kvthe  (tooth),* 

<  "At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools,  and 
otcafkoal  sandy  islands  densely  clad  with  lofty  reeds. 
Ahn-e  ami  beyond  these  reeds  atood  trees  of  immense 
ire,  beneath  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  grass  on  which 
the  ita-cow  delights  to  pasture  "  (G.  Gumming,  p.  297). 

*  ^jp2?-  Bochart  aay»,  "  near  tbco,"  i.  e.  not  far  from 

thy  own  country.   Gesenius  and  RosenmQller  translate 
tJ*  word  •'  pariter  atqne  tc."   Cary  understands  it,  "  at 
xht  aux*  time  as  I  made  thee." 
'         "  gra*»."  not  "hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has  it, and 

it  is  from  the  Arabic "  to 
in  Num.  xi.  5,  In  a 


t*  peen.''  The  Hebrew  word 
limited  senie  to  denote  "  leeks. 
f  C^P  aefms  to  refer  here  to  the  bones  of  the  legs 

acre  particularly ;  the  marrow-bones. 
«  D13  perhaps  here  denotes  the  rib-bones  [so  R-  V. 

^  tnarg.;  in  text  "limbs "J,  as  is  probable  from  the 

M9£ular  number  ^JflJ  ^>*t3D3>  which  appears  to  be 

•iirtribnUve  and  thereby  emphatic.    Sec  iWnmtlll. 
to  loco. 

'  "With  tbeae  apparently  combined  teeth  the  hippo- 
potami can  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  if  it  were  mown 
»lta  the  scythe,  and  is  able  u>  sever,  as  if  with  shears,  a 
tfl«raWy  Kout  and  thick  Mem"  (Wood's  A'af.  Hist.  1. 
TlIT  perhaps  the  Greek  aprt).    See  Bochart 

(In-  "25),  who  cites  Nicander  (Tkcriae.  586)  as  compar- 
:n?  trjc  tooth  of  this  animal  to  a  scythe.  The  next  verse 
explains  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  "  scythe "  with 
*tich  God  has  provided  Hl«  creature ;  vix.  in  order  that 
l»  nay  eat  the  graa*  of  the  hills.  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  render 
"  ■  latter  part  of  this  verse  as  follows :  "He  only  that 
him  can  make  his  sword  to 
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"  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food, 
and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  pastime 
there. 

"  Beneath  the  shady  trees1  he  lieth  down,  iu 
the  covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens.k 

44  The  shady  trees'  cover  him  with  their  sha- 
dow ;  the  willows  of  the  brook  surround  him. 

44  Lo!  the  river  swelleth  proudly  against  him, 
yet  he  is  not  alarmed  :  he  is  securely  confident 
though  a  Jordan1  burst  forth  against  his  mouth. 

44  Will  any  one  capture  him  when  in  his 
sight?™  will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the 
snare?  " 

This  description  agrees  in  every  particular 

1  n^KV~nr3J?l »  u*b  waKroaawo  Mv&pa;  tub  umbra. 

A.  Schu liens,  following  the  Arabic  writers  Saadlas  and 
Abulwalid,  was  the  first  EurojHian  commentator  to  pro- 
pose   the  lotus-tree  "  [so  R.  V.J  as  the  signification  of 

the  Hebrew  ^>X¥»  which  occurs  (as  a  plural)  only  in 
this  and  the  following  verse  of  Job.   He  Identifies  the 

a  s 

Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic  jLtf,  which  accord- 


ing to  some  authorities  is  another  name  for  the  j^- 

(ndr),  the  lotus  of  the  ancient  "  lotophagi,"  Zityphus 
lotut.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Abu'lfadii,  cited 
by  Celsius  (llicrob.  11.  191),  that  the  Dhdl  is  a  spcckB 
distinct  from  the  Sirtr,  which  latter  plant  was  also 
known  by  the  name  Sulam.  Sprengel  Identifies  the 
Dkdl  with  the  Jujube-tree  (Zityphus  vulgaris).  The 

other  species,  in  Arabic  tiajj.  nuMr,  Is  identical 

with  the  Hebrew  yW]?2,  na'atsoott,  and  Is  the  Ziry- 

pkus  spina-christi  of  'naturalists  (Is.  vii.  19).  But 

even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  ^e  ^jLc- 

were  identical,  the  explanation  of  the  by  Freytsg, 

"  Arbor  quae  remota  a  flumiuibus  nonnisi  pluvia  rlgatur, 
aim,  lotua  Kam.  Lj."  docs  not  warrant  us  in  associat- 
ing the  tree  with  the  reeds  and  willows  of  the  Nile. 
Geseulus,  strange  to  say,  supposes  the  reeds  (out  of  which 
numerous  birds  are  flying  In  the  woodcut  [supra,  p.  3*4] 
from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  work,  and  which  are  apparently 
Intended  to  represent  the  jxipyrus  reeds)  to  be-  tin; 
lote  lilies.  His  words  are:  ••  At  any  rate,  on  a  certain 
Egyptian  monument  which  represents  the  chase  of  the 
hippopotamus  I  observe  this  animal  concealing  himself 
in  a  wood  of  water-lotuscB— in  hti  atjuaticae  sylvd" 
(Wilkinson.  Customs  and  Manners,  ill.  71).  We  prefer 
the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  shady  trees  ; "  and  so  read 
Vulg.,  Klmchi,  and  Ibn  Ezra,  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic, 

with  Bochart.    RoscnmOller  takes  D*b}<¥'  "' 

Aramseo  pro  D^V'  Ul  pr° 
vii.  5,  et  Ps.  lvlll.  8*"  (Schot.  ad  Job.  xl.  21). 

k  See  woodcut  (p.  3H4).  Compare  also  Belloniua, 
quoted  by  Bochart:  "Vlvlt  arundinlbus  et  cannis 
aacchari  et  folils  papyri  berbae." 

1  The  name  of  Jordan  Is  used  poetically  for  any  river., 
as  the  Greek  poets  use  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Ache- 
lous  for  any  water  (RosenmOl.  Schol.),  or  perhaps  in 
IU  original  meaning,  as  simply  a  "rapid  river"  (see 
Stanley.  /'.  v  37).  This  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  is  rendered  by  R.  V. 
"  Behold,  if  a  river  overflow,  he  trembU  th  not.  He  is 
confident,  though  Jordan  swell  even  to  his  mouth." 

m  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  Implied.  Compare  la 
the  case  of  Leviathan,  xll.  3.  5 ;  but  se<^  also  Cary'a 
rendering.  "  He  receiveth  it  (the  river)  up  to  his  eye*."* 
R.  V  •  Shall  any  take  him  when  be  is  on  the  watch, 
or  pierce  through  his  nose  with  a  snare  ? " 

2  C 
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with  the  hippojwtamus,  which  we  fully  believe 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  Behemoth  of 
Scripture. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  Behemoth  is  some 
huge  laud-animal  which  daily  consumes  the 
grass  oiTa  thousand  hills  ;  he  is  to  have  at  some 
future  period  a  battle  with  Leviathan.  On 
account  of  his  grazing  on  the  mountains,  he  is 
called  "the  bull  of  the  high  mountains"  (see 
Lewysohn,  Zool.  des  Talinuds,  p.  353).  "  The 
4  fathers,'  for  the  most  part,"  says  Gary  (Job, 
p.  402),  "surrounded  the  subject  with  an  awe  , 
•equally  dreadful,  and  in  the  Behemoth  here, 
md  in  the  Leviathan  of  the  next  chapter,  saw 
■nothing  but  mystical  representations  of  the 
devil;  others  again  have  here  pictured  to  them- 
selves some  hieroglyphic  monster  that  has  no 
real  existence ;  but  th.?se  wild  imaginations  are 
surpassed  by  that  of  Boldueius,  who  in  the 
Behemoth  actually  beholds  Christ !  ". 

The  hippopotamus,  as  being  the  largest  quad- 
ruped known  to  the  Israelites,  was  well  distin- 
guished as  Behemoth,  the  beast  par  excellence. 
The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  African  continent, 
through  the  whole  of  which  the  species  f/ippo- 
pvtamus  amphibiui  is  found  from  Abyssinia 
southward.  We  have,  as  h  is  been  seen,  abun- 
dant historic  evidence  of  its  former  existence 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile.  There 
is  oue  other  living  species,  a  smaller  animal, 
Jfi])]x)]»)tiimu3  liberiensis,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  distinguished  by  having  only  two  in- 
cisors in  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  former  times  the  hippopotamus  may 
have  extended  into  Palestine,  just  as  the  croco- 
dile still  exists  in  the  marshes  under  Mount 
Carmel.  Five  extinct  species  are  found  in  the 
late  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Scvalik  range  in 
India  (Cautley  and  Falconer,  Faun.  Antiq. 
Sival.  vii.  ;  Asiatic  Researches,  183(5,  xix.  39, 
and  1838,  vii.  1014).  Two  other  species  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  later  gravels  of 
Britain  and  Western  Europe,  along  with  shells 
of  mauy  species  now  existing  in  the  locality, 
proving  that  the  temperature  has  not  very 
much  changed,  and  that  the  extinct  species 
inhabited  cold  and  temperate  climates. 

The  Book  of  Job  alludes  to  the  chase  of  the 
hippopotamus,  as  depicted  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  A  similar  method  is  still  practised 
by  the  negroes,  who  float  down  a  river  on  a  raft 
or  canoe,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  herd,  and  then 
strike  one  with  a  barbed  weapon,  to  which  a  long 
line  and  buoy  are  attached.  The  animal,  unable 
to  disengage  himself,  is  then  rapidly  pursued, 
and  struck  every  time  he  comes  to  the  surface, 
till  he  is  worn  out  by  loss  of  blood.  But 
the  more  ordinary  method  of  capture  is 
by  pitfalls,  carefully  coucealed,  across  the 
paths  they  fr.'iuent  in  lining  by  night  to 
their  pasture-ground-.  The  pitfalls  are  spiked 
at  the  bottom  with  sharp  stakes,  and  require 
much  care  in  th<«ir  <>n  struct  ion,  for  the  cautiou 
and  suspicion  ot'  the  animal  are  great.  "His 
nose  pierceth  through  snares  ;  "  but  when  once 
he  has  inadvertently  trodden  on  the  treacherous 
platform,  his  despatch  is  easy. 

The  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into 
whips  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  S.  Africa,  and 
also  by  the  Nubians,  and  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  testify  that  a  similar  use  was  ma  le  of  the 
skin  by  the 'ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 


Egypt,  i.  240  [1878]).  The  inhabitants  of  S. 
Africa  hold  the  flesh  of  the  hippopoUmu  in 
high  esteem  ;  it  is  said  to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

The  hippopotamus  belongs  to  the  order  Pachy~ 
dcrmata,  class  Mammalia.    [W.  H.]   [H.  B.  f .] 

BE'KAH.  [Weights.] 
BEL.  [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.  [Daniel,  Apocbt- 

PHAL  ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BE'LA  (1^3  ;  KD.  BdAo*  in  Gen.  xiv.  2, 8, 
E.  BaAd  in  Gen.  xiv.  2 ;  Beta  ;  a  swall&cing  *jv 
or  destruction.  In  the  Liber  Nom.  ffebr.  ia  St. 
Jerome's  works,  torn,  ii.,  it  is  corrupted  to  laXal 
in  the  C>d.  Reg. ;  but  in  the  Cod.  Colbert,  it  i- 
written  BaAAd,*  and  interpreted  KaTanmapos 
(sec  Ps.  lv.  [liv.]  9,  LXX.).    Jerome  appear*  U> 

confound  it  with  where   he  renders  i: 

"  habens,  sive  devorans : "  and  with 

T  T 

he  says,  "  Balla,  absorpta  sive  inceterata"). 

1.  One  of  the  rive  cities  of  the  plain  whicfc 
was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Zoar  (*u71  ¥),  smaliness,  Le.  i 
little  otie  (Gen.  xiv.  2  ;  xix.  22,  LXX.  Hrymp\ 
It  lay  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of  Moab  and  Palestine 
(Jerome  on  Is.  xv.  5 ;  cp.  Jer.  xlviii.  34 ;  Gat 
xiii.  10).  We  first  read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  iiv. 
2,  8,  where  it  is  named  with  Sodom,  Gotnomli, 
Admah,  and  Zeboiim,  as  forming  a  oonfederscr 
under  their  respective  kingk,  in  the  vale  •* 
Siddim,  to  resist  the  supremacy  of  the  king  r. 
Shinar  and  his  associates.  It  is  singular  that 
the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  n>- 
whose  name  is  not  given ;  and  this,  as  DelitZKa 
[ttenesis,  1887,  in  loco]  points  out,  may  beanurk 
of  genuineness  in  the  narrative.  The  writer d:d 
not  know  the  king's  name  and  did  not  crest 
one.  But  it  also  suggests  the  probability  <* 
Bela  having  been  his  own  name,  as  well 
the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have  bttt 
so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the  Je*> 
was  that  it  was  called  Bela  from  having  beet 
repeatedly  engulphed  by  earthquakes ;  and  is 
the  passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  44  From  Zoar  eren 
unto  Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice) 
as  an  heifer b  of  three  years  old,"  and  in  I*,  xv.  5. 
they  absurdly  fancied  an  allusion  to  its  destrcc- 
tion  by  three  earthquakes  (Jerome,  Quaesi.  Etc. 
in  Gen.  xiv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  ir 
itself  in  the  supposed  allusion  to  the  svaUvrif 

up  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake,  which  J/2 
exactly  expresses  (Num.  xvi.  30);  but  the  re- 
peated occurrence  of  27^3,  and  words  com- 
pounded   with  it,  as  names   of  men,  rather 


•  BaAAi  I*  also  the  reading  of  A2>.  for  1 
Bapa]  In  Gen.  xiv.  2. 

b  In  bot  h  passages  the  cry  of  the  diatrea*^  Moabit* 
la  by  A.  V.  compared  to  the  lowing  of  a  heifer  *^** 
calf  has  been  taken  from  her.   The  R.  V.,  on  u>  ccfcei 

hand,  takes  the  words  H'ti^X?  to  reprwent  * 

proper  name,  Eguuhshellahiyah.    The  authi.iriu>» 
arguments  on  both  views  are  given  In  Deli  met,  Iiwj*' 
xv.  5.-{F.J 
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ftTours  the  notion  of  the  city  having  Wen  called 
Btlz  from  the  name  of  its  founder.  This  is 
rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  beiug  the 
name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  3 2 
[A.  BaAeLr.  E.  -4k\  For  further  information  see 
1*  Saulcy's  Xarratite,  i.  457-481,  and  Stanley's 
£  and  P.  p.  235.  [Zoak.] 

2.  Son  of  Beor  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32),  who  reigned 
<rtr  Edom  in  the  city  of  DlXHABAH,  eight  gene- 
rations before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or  about 
th»  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard  Hyde,  follow- 
ing some  Jewish  commentators  (Targ.-Jonathan 
h<-re,  and  Tsrg.  on  1  Ch.  i.  44 ;  cp.  Simon. 
Onomast.  142,  note),  identities  this  Bela  with 
iJalaam  the  son  of  Beor ;  but  the  evidence 
irvm  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more 
than  identity  of  family  and  race.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age 
<f  Beor.  the  founder  of  the  house  from  which 
Bela  and  Balaam  sprung.    Beor  is  of  a 

decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aramean  form,  like  Peor 
("US),  Pethor  phS),  Kehob  (3h"j),  and  others : 
and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
hen  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the 
river  ef  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people, 
U.  the  river  Euphrates  ;  and  he  himself  describes 
his  home  as  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5  ;  xxiri. 
7).   Saul  again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after 
Samlah,  came  from   Rehoboth   by   the  river 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37).    We  read  in  Job's 
time  of  the  Chaldeans  making  incursions  into 
the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying  off  the  camels 
*n>i  claying  Job's  servants  (Job  i.  17).    In  the 
time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king  of  Shinar 
Jipjwrently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to  make 
tae  kin^s  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extending 
liis  conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was 
afterwaris  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6). 
Tutting  all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with 
some  confidence  that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who 
reigoe  1  over  Edom,  was  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and 
reigned  m  Edom  by  conquest.  He  may  have  been 
contemporary  with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad, 
<  f  which  name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
35,  39),  is  probably  another  instance  of  an 
Aramean  king  of  Edom,  as  we  find  the  name 
Benhudad  as  that  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram, 
in  later  history  (1  K.  xx.).    Compare  also  the 
came  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of  Zobah,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  &c). 
Trie  passage   Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39  is  given  in 
duplicate  1  Ch.  i.  43-51. 

3.  Eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen. 
ilri.  21  ;c  Nam.  xxvi.  38;  1  Ch.  vii.  t>,  viii.  1, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Belaites.  The 
houses  of  his  family,  according  to  1  Ch.  viii.  3-5, 
were  Addar,  Gera,  Abihud  (only  named  here), 
Abishua  (only  named  here),  Namnan,  Ahoah, 
Snopharn,  and  Haram.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
noticing  that  as  we  have  Husham  by  the 
ttU  of  Bela  among  the  kings  of  Edom  (Gen. 
mvi.  34),  so  also  by  the  side  of  Bela,  son  of 
Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjamite  family  of 
Hcshim  (1  Ch.  vii.  12),  sprung  apparently  from 
a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Benja- 
niite  took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Ch. 
▼iii.  8-11).  [Becher.] 

4.  Sou  of  Ahaz,  a  Reubenite  (1  Ch.  v.  8; 

«ln  A.  V.*BeUb,"  R.  V.  "Bela." 
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B.  BoAe'ic,  A.  BdAo).  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
country  too  was  "in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo 
and  Baal-meon;  and  eastward  he  dwelt  even 
unto  the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the 
river  Euphrates  "  (rr.  8,  9,  R.  V.).    [A.  C.  H.j 

BE'LAH.    [Bela,  3.] 

BE'LAITES,  THE  0^3.1),  Num.  xxvi.  38 
[LXX.  r.  42,  B.  6  BoAeef,  AF.  BoA«f ;  BelaitxX 
descendants  of  Bela  [No.  3].  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BETEMUS  (B^Af^or ;  Balsamns),  1  Esd.  ii. 
16  [LXX.  v.  15].    [Bishlam.]       [W.  A.  \\\] 

BE'LIAL.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
following  the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated 

the  word  bv^?2  as  a  projwr  name,  and  given  it 
in  the  form  Betid,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi. 
15.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is 
conuected  with  the  expressions  t^K,  man  of,  or 

"|3,  son  of:  in  other  instances  it  is  translated 
tricked  or  by  some  equivalent  term  (Deut.  xv.  9 ; 
Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3;  Prov.  vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28; 
Nah.  i.  11,  15).  The  R.  V.  imitates  the  A.  V. 
in  this  variety  of  treatment,  if  it  is  often  care- 
ful to  note  in  the  margin  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  expression  (e.g.  Deut.  xiii.  13 ;  Judg.  xix. 
22,  xx.  13).  But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  0.  T.  as 
a  proper  name,  or  as  a  designation  of  Satan ; 
its  meaning  there  is  vcorthlessness,  and  hence 
recklessness,  lawlessness.  Its  etymology  is  un- 
certain: the  first  part  ^3  =  without ;  the  second 

part  is  derived  by  most  moderns  from  htP, 
profit ;  so  that  the  entire  word  signifies  tcorth- 
lessness.  The  expression  son  or  man  of  Belial  thus 
means  simply  a  worthless,  lawless  fellow  (wapd- 
pofios,  LXX.)  :  it  occurs  frequently  in  this  sense 
in  the  Historical  Books  (Judg.  xix.  22,  xx.  13 ; 

1  Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25,  xxx.  22  ; 

2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  10;  2  Ch. 
xiii.  7),  and  only  once  in  the  earlier  Books 

(Deut.  xiii.  13).  The  adjunct  C*N  is  occasion- 
ally omitted,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6  and  Job 

xxxiv.  18,  where  stands  by  itself,  as  a 

term  of  reproach. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form 
Btkiap  (originally,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  corrup- 
tion of  /  into  r,  but  explained  by  later  Syriac 

writers  as  =  Vtbl,  "  Lard  of  the  air  ;  "  cp. 
Eph.  ii.  2)  and  not  BcAfaA,  as  given  in  the 
A.  V.  The  change  of  A  into  p  is  found  occa- 
sionally (cp.  Ges.  Thes.  s.  1.  b ;  e.g.  niVD,  Job 

xxxviii.  32,  for  nfyo,  2  K.  xxiii.  5).  The 
same  change  occurred  in  the  Doric  dialect  {pavpoi 
for  <paOAoi),  with  which  the  Alexandrine  writers 
were  most  familiar.  The  term  as  used  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  15  is  generally  understood  as  an  appellative 
of  Satan  [the  word  used  by  the  Peshitto  Version], 
as  the  personification  of  all  that  was  bad  (see 
note  in  Speaker  s  Comm.).  This  use  of  Belial 
(usually  in  the  form  Beliar)  is  also  found  in 
the  Sibylt.  Books,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  Test,  of  XII.  Patriarchs.  Bengel  (Gnomon 
in  loc.)  explains  it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly 
the  opposite  of  Christ  (omnem  colluvicm  anti- 

2  0  2 
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christianam  notare  tidctur).  Cp.,  on  the  subject 
generally,  Schradcr  in  Scheukel's  Bib.-Lcx.  and 
Baudissin  in  Herzog,  BE.2  s.  n. 

[W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

BELLOWS  (U&O  ;  <pucnrr^,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  "  The  bellows 
are  burned  "  [R.  V.  in  text,  "  blow  fiercely  "]  ; 
where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting  furnace. 
They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  perhaps  still  earlier,  since  the  operations 
of  a  foundry  would  he  almost  impossible  with- 
out them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kinds 
of  bellows,  both  of  highly  ingenious  construc- 
tion, mav  be  found  in  Wilkinson,  Arte.  Ejypt. 
ii.  316  [1878].  "They  consisted,"  he  says, 
44  of  a  leather,  secured  and  fitted  into  a  frame, 
from  which  a  long  pipe  extended  for  carrying 
the  wind  to  the  fire.  They  were  worked  by  the 
feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  with 
one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  alter- 
nately while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted 
skin  with  a  string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In 
one  instance  we  observe  from  the  painting, 
that  when  the  man  left  the  bellows,  they  were 
raised  as  if  inflated  with  air ;  and  this  would 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve.  The  pipes 
even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  [supposed  to 
have  been]  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  appear 
to  have  been  simply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 


Kcn*l*n  Bellow*.    (Wllkluaon  ) 


Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (//. 
xviii.  470)  speaks  of  twenty  <pvtrai  in  the  forge  of 
Hephaestos,  and  they  are  mentioned  frequently 
by  ancient  authors  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Follis). 
Ordinary  hand-bellows,  made  of  wood  and  kid's- 
skin,  are  used  by  the  modern  Egyptians,  but  are 
not  found  in  the  old  paintings.  They  may  how- 
ever have  been  known,  as  thev  were  to  the  early 
Greeks.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  and  K.  V.,  viz.  pOI?B,  Ex. 
xxviii.  33  (from  DV£,  to  strife;  kuoWcs,  LXX.), 

and  n'AyO,  Zech.  xiv.  20  (to  iwl  rbv  xcCAuw 
toC  Tmrov,  LXX. ;  Vulg.  fracna  ;  A.  V.  marg. 
"  bridles ;  n  from         to  sound,  tingle). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were 
the  golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72 
in  number  (Winer,  s.  v.  Schcllen)y%  which  alter- 

•  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  42)  says  that  they  were  12  in 
number,  and  makes  them  a  symbol  of  the  Apostles. 
Otto  thinks  that  he  confused  the  bells  with  the  12  gems 
oftbeUrlm. 


nated  with  the  three-coloured  pomegranate 

round  the  hem  of  the  high-priest'*  <>r 
ephod  (Jos.  Ant.  i ii.  7,  §  4).  The  object 
them  was  that  his  sound  might  be  heard  when 
he  went  in  unto  the  holy  place,  and  when  tv» 
came  out,  that  he  die  not  (Lx.  xxviii.  35);  ■  r 
"  that  as  he  went  there  might  be  a  sound,  and  a 
noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in  the  Tempi-, 
for  a  memorial* to  the  children  of  his  p<;.>p>  " 
(Ecclus.  xlv.  9;  cp.  Luke  i.  9,  21).  No  doubt 
they  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  Idi* 
used  by  the  Brahmins  in  the  Hiudoo  ceremonies 
and  by  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  ctltbr.:- 
tion  of  mass.  They  were  not  simply  ornamental. 
To  this  day  bells  are  frequently  attached,  for 
the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to  the  ankltt* 
of  women.  [Anklkt.]  The  little  girls  ofCaiu 
wear  strings  of  them  round  their  feet  (Lan-, 
Mod.  Eg.  ii.  370),  and  at  Koojar  Munjo  Par-, 
saw  a  dance  "  in  which  many  performer!  ^- 
sisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  litt.c 
bells  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms."  But  tt.t 
bells  on  the  high-priest's  robes  were  to  warn  tu 
people,  and  the  priest  himself,  of  the  solemn.'.* 
of  his  duties  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonemtt.:. 
Since  even  l'hilo  gives  no  special  symbolic  si^u- 
ficance  to  the  bells  in  speaking  of  the  "gold's 
robes"  (de  Profwj.  20;  dc  mi<jr.  Abrai.  1\ 
&c),  we  can  hardly  accept  Bahr's  suggest!- a 
(Symbolik,  ii.  126)  that  they  were  meant  t 
indicate  the  duty  of  the  high -priest  as  ^ 
annouwxr  of  truth.  Joseph  us,  in  his  An&?t>- 
ties  (iii.  7,  §  4),  ouly  speaks  of  their  beaot\ 
in  his  Jewish  War  he  makes  the  somewhat  inai.% 
suggestion  that  the  bells  signified  thunder  at  L 
the  pomegranates  lightning  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7). 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20,  "  bells  of  the  horses"  (wh.rv 
our  marg.  Vers.,  «  bridles,"  follows  the  LXX 

the  Heb.  word  is  almost  the  same  as  D*fPT- 
a  pair  of  cymbals  ;  "  and  as  they  are  soppo* . 
to  be  inscribed  with  the  words  **  Htdiness  not 
the  Lord,"  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  W  - 
as  usually  understood,  but  "concave  or  It 
pieces  of  brass,  which  were  sometimes  attache- 
to  horses  for  the  sake  of  ornament "  (Jihr. 
Arch.  BM.  §  96).    Indeed,  they  were  probab. 

the  same  as  the  D'yirjft  (Is.  iii.  l;: 

Judg.  viii.  21),  lunulae  of  gold,  silver,  or  Ir.t* 
used  as  ornaments,  and  hung  by  the  Araouo- 
round  the  necks  of  their  camels,  as  we  still  »r 
them  in  England  on  the  harness  of  horses 
Speaker's  Comm.  note  on  Zech.  xiv.  20  ;  cp.  B»l-~ 
Ion,  Manuel  tTArchCulogk  Oricntale.  pp.  1M--" 
They  were  not  only  ornamental,  but  useful,  ^ 
their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the  animal*;  az\ 
in  the  caravans  they  thus  served  the  purp>*  <■- 
our  modern  sheep-bells.  The  comj>arisoa  to  v.- 
*»oW*s  used  by  the  Greeks  to  test  horses  s«i> 
out  of  place;  and  hence  Archbishop  8eck*r'j 
explanation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning  that  »*:■ 
horses  would  become  useless,  and  their  trappuu'» 
would  be  converted  to  sacred  purposes  i»  un- 
tenable. The  general  meaning  of  the  pas^C-- 
as  appears  from  the  context,  is  that  true  relic  a 
will  then  be  universally  professed.    [F.  W.  r 

BEL'MAIM  (BA.  B«\j8afc,  N.  'AJ3«X^«; 
Bdnux),  a  place  which,  from  the  term*  ft  t:.* 
passage,  would  appear  to  have  been  near  Detain 
(Judith  vii.  3).   The  name  is  perhaj*  retail*!  Li 
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Mi'n  and  Waly  Ddantch  south  of  Jen'tn.  Possibly 
it  is  the  «ame  as  Belmex.   The  Svriac  has  Abel- 

tteholah.  '    [G.]  [W.] 

BELIiEX  (B.  BaiXfialy,  K.  'AdeXfialy,  A. 

B«XaaiV;  ^'ulg.  omits),  one  of  the  places  to 
'vhidi  the  Jews  sent  messenger*  on  the  approach 
■>i  hVlofernes  (Judith  iv  4).  The  Hebrew  name 
amid  seem  to  have  been  Abelmaim,  but  the 
<n]v  place  of  that  name  in  the  O.  T.  was  far 
tn  the  north  of  the  locality  here  alluded  to. 
[Ar;  L-iiKTH-MVACHA.]  TheSyriac  Version  has 
AWl-meholah,  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  contest.  [Ahll-MEHOLAH  ,  Belmaim.]  See 
Seer's  Comm.  on  Judith  iv  4.      [G.]  [W.j 

BELSHAZ'ZAB  (-IVX^3,  Dan.  v.  1,  &c; 

Tit.  1  ;  BaArdVop  ;  Iialtasar),  accord- 
irj  to  the  well-known  scriptural  narrative,  the 
last  iwtire  king  of  Babylon,  spoken  of  in  Dan. 
T.viuviii.  It  is  in  the  first  of  the  above-named 
flares  — namely,  the  fifth  chapter — that  the 
i-wur.t  of  Belshazzar's  feast,  the  appearance 
of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  Daniel's  inter- 
pretation of  it,  in  which  he  foretells  Belshazzar's 
c^ertbrow,  which  was  accomplished  that  very 
nigat.  is  given.  Except  in  Josephus  (Ant.  x. 
<\  ii  §  .')  and  the  Book  of  Daniel,  his  name 
dw»  wt  ecu  r.  Most  scholars,  however,  taking 
iut^  consideration  that  Josephus,  when  speaking 
«?'  him,  jays,  "  Baltasar,  who  by  the  Babylonians 
vm  ailed  Naboandelos,"  have  identified  him 
*ith  this  king,  whose  name  appears  also  under 
the  firms  Nnbonidos,  Nabonnedos,  Nnbonadios, 
-Vibannidochus,  an<l  Labynetos. 

Belihazzar's  name,  however,  occurs  rather 
frequently  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions-of  liaby- 
lc-tua,  and  he  is,  besides,  often  referred  to  when 
not  mentioned  bv  name.   The  most  common  form 

Brl-tarra-utur,  composed  of  the  name  of  the 

H  Bel  (Belos  or  Baal,  Heb.  hv2\  the  accusa- 
nt of  the  word  iarru,  "  king  "  (Heb.  lb),  and 
tie  imperative  masc.  sing,  of  nasaru,  "  to  pro- 
««t "  (Heb.  the  whole  meaning,  "  Bel, 

prr-ted  the  king  !  "  The  best-known  passage  in 
•Babylonian  literature  in  which  his  name  occurs 
i*  that  in  which  Xabonidus,  his  father,  speaks  of 
him  in  the  following  words :  "  and  as  for  Bel- 
arra-usnr,  the  firstborn  son  proceeding  from  my 
frdy,  cause  thou  the  reverence  of  thy  great 
ajvinity  to  exist  in  his  heart ;  and  may  he  not 
PTe  way  to  sin,  may  he  be  satisfied  with  fili- 
ng of  life."*  Belshazzar  is  also  often  men- 
ded on  contract-Ublets.  One  of  these,  dated 
i)t  2^tb  day  of  Ve-Adar  in  the  1st  year  of 
Nabonidus,  records  a  transaction  concerning  a 
F'tft  of  ground  adjoining  "  the  house  of  the  son 
f  the  king,"  made  seemingly  through  Iiel-resua, 
"'errant  of  Belshazzar  the  son  of  the  king." 
» the  3rd  and  7th  years  of  Nabonidns  also  trans- 
actions took  place  in  which  Belshazzar's  ser- 

*  The  last  eight  tines  of  the  Inscription   on  the 
(four  In  number),  found  at  tbc  corners  of  the 
'fmple  of  the  Moon-god  at  Mukeyyor,  the  supposed  Ur 
*  Hie  Chaldces  (f\inciform  interiptiont  of  Western 
^,v„i.  i.,  pi.  68).   Sir  IL  C.  lUwlinsoa  deciphered 
text  town. 
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vants  (Xabu-iarra-UMir  his  scribe,  Nabu-sabit- 
kata  his  major-domo,  and  Nabu-ukin-ahe,  mes- 
senger of  his  thief  slave)  were  contracting 
parties.  In  the  11th  year  of  Nabonidus,  Bel- 
shazzar lent,  through  his  major-domo,  the  sum 
of  'JO  mana  of  m1v.ii-  to  Iddin-Marduk,  whose 
property  was  to  be  Belshazzar's  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan.  Besides  these  and  other 
commercial  transactions  and  relations  entered 
into  by  and  for  him,  there  are  many  records  of 
the  sou  of  the  king  (that  is,  Belshazzar)  having 
made  gifts  to  the  temples  of  babylonia,  chiefly 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Sun-god  in  E-bnra  (or  K- 
babara),  within  Sipar,  the  city  identified  with 
Sippara  and  the  Biblical  Sepharvaim.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  notices  records 
that,  on  the  5th  day  of  Ab  in  the  17th  year  of 
Nabonidus — seemingly  only  a  month  or  two 
before  his  death — Belshazzar  paid  ijrds  (°f  a 
mana)  and  7  shekels  of  silver  on  behalf  of  his 
sister  Ina-E-sagila-remat,  this  sum  representing 
the  amount  of  tithe  owing  by  her  to  the  offer- 
tory-house at  Sipar  or  Sepliarvaim.1' 

As  has  been  above  remarket!,  Belshazzar  fre- 
quently gave  offerings  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun- 
god  .at  Sipar,  the  reason  of  this  probably  being 
that  he  was  commander  of  the  army,  which 
seems  to  have  been  permanently  stationed  in 
Akkad,  the  tract  of  country  from  which  Akkad, 
which  was  apparently  the  twin  city  with  Sipar 
or  Sepharvaim,  took  its  name.  The  Babylonian 
Chronicle  informs  us,  in  the  entries  for  the  years 
7-11  of  Xabonidus,  that  "  the  son  of  the  king  M 
was  with  the  army  in  Akkad  in  each  of  those 
years,  and  a  complete  record  is  only  missing, 
apparently,  by  the  mutilation  of  the  text.  The 
gap  extends,  practically,  from  the  11th  to  the 
17th  year  of  Nabonidus,  where  the  chronicle 
again  resumes  its  interesting  story.  In  the 
account  of  events  in  the  17th  year  of  Nabonidus, 


*  Whether,  before  NaboniduB  became  king  of  Baby. 
Ionia,  the  family  to  which  he  belouged  were  in  the 
public  service  or  not,  is  doubtful.  Belshazzar's  trade- 
transactions  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  merchants. 
All  we  know  about  Nabonidus's  ancestry  is  the  single 
fact  stated  In  some  of  his  records,  that  he  was  son  (or 
descendant)  of  Nabu-balat-su-ikbt,  the  rubu  rmffu.  or 
••deeply-wise  prince."  Nabonidus  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  father's  footsteps,  for  he  was  certainly 
learned,  being,  as  wc  now  know,  an  ardent  antiquarian. 
If  learning  were  the  speciality  of  the  family,  we  have 
thus  an  explanation  why  Nabonidus  was  raised  to  the 
thione.  This  view  would  be  borne  out  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  Belwhaxzar.  "son  of  Balatu  "  (a  possible 
abbreviation  for  Nabii-t>ala(-su-ikbl,  Just  as  Xadinu  Is 
short  for  Xabti-ncuUn-iumi),  who  borrows  some  grain 
from  Daan-sum-lddin  in  the  1st  year  of  Nabonidus,  and 
who  appears,  in  the  usual  place  at  tbc  end  of  the  list 
of  witncHse*.  as  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  tablet,  waa 
really  the  Bon  of  king  Nabonidus.  This  Belshazzar,  who 
was  probably  the  only  one  among  the  group  of  traders 
then  assembled  who  could  write  a  good  hand,  appears 
again  five  months  later;  and  after  this  we  have  the 
name  of  his  brother,  Nabu-uktn-ubli,  sou  of  Xabonidut, 
son  of  Balatu.  If  the  Belshazzar  mentioned  in  these 
documents  be  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Book  or  Daniel,  and 
Nabonidus  his  father  the  well-known  king,  It  would 
point  to  the  probability,  that  Nabonidus  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  years  before  he  came  to  the  Babylonian 
throne;  Hemut,  son  of  Nabu-uktn-ubli,  descendant  of 
Balatu  (grandson  of  Nabonidus,  and  nephew  of  Bel- 
shazzar, descendants  of  Balatu  \  being  witness  to  a 
contract  In  the  first  year  of  Nabonidus. 
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it  is  stated  that  Cyrus,  after  fighting  a  battle  at 
Opis,  had  gome  conflicts  with  44  the  men  of 
Akkad,  and  took  Sipar  on  the  14th  day  of  Tatn- 
muz  without  righting.  Xabonidus  fled."  From 
this  last  statement  it  would  seem  as  if  X  a  bo- 
nidus  and  Belshazzar  had  changed  places,  the 
former  being  with  the  army  in  Akkad,  and  the 
latter  at  Babylon.  On  the  16th  day  of  T.unmuz 
— two  days  latter— Ugbaru  (Gobryas)  and  the 
army  of  Cyrus  descended  to  Babylon  without 
fighting.  It  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  Mar- 
cheswan  (nearly  four  months  later)  that  Cyrus 
arrived  at  Babylon,  and  he  at  once  "  established 
peace  to  the  city."  Throughout  the  narrative 
of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Belshazzar  is  not 
once  mentioned,  but  there  is  one  passage  to  f 
which,  perhaps,  an  amendment  may  be  pro-  I 
posed.  As  is  well  known,  Belshazzar  was,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel  v.,  killed  in  the  night,  and 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5,  3)  tells  us  that  Baby- 
lon was  taken  by  Cyrus  during  the  night,  whilst 
the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feasting  and 
revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  So  in 
the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  lines  22-24,  we  have 
the  statement  that  -4On  the  night  of  the  11th 
of  Marcheswan,  Ugbaru  (Gobryas)  [descended  ?] 
against  [Babylon  ?],  and  the  king  died.  From 
the  27th  of  Adar  until  the  3rd  of  Xisan  there 
was  weeping  in  Akkad.  All  the  people  bowed 
their  head."  The  most  doubtful  character  in 
the  above  extract  is  that  which  stands  for  the 
word  44  and,"  the  character  in  question  having 
been  regarded  as  the  large  group  which  stands 
for  that  word.  A  close  examination  of  the  ori- 
ginal, however,  shows  that  it  is  possible  that 
there  are  two  characters  instead  of  oue — namely, 
the  snuill  character  for  44  and  "  and  the  character 
tur,  which,  in  this  connexion,  would  stand  for 
«  mar,  44  and  the  son  of,"  in  which  case  the  line 
would  read,  44  and  the  son  of  the  king  died." 
Weeping  in  Akkad  for  Belshazzar  is  just  what 
Would  be  expected,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  he  was  for  many  years  with  the  army 
there,  and  that  he  must  have  made  himself  a 
favourite  by  his  liberality  to  the  Akkadian 
temples.  Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  old 
reading  is  the  Tight  one,  it  is  nevertheless  possi- 
ble that  the  passage  refers  to  Belshazzar ;  for 
Berosus  relates  that  Xabonidus,  on  surrendering 
to  Cyrus,  had  his  life  spared,  and  that  a  prin- 
cipality or  estate  was  given  to  him  in  Carmania, 
where  he  died.  It  is  therefore  at  least  probable 
that  Belshazzar  was  regarded,  even  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  king,  especially  after  his  father's 
surrender.  With  this  improved  reading  of  the 
Babylonian  text,  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise 
than  identify  Gobryas  with  Darius  the  Mede  (if 
we  suppose  that  the  last  verse  of  the  5th  chapter 
of  Daniel  really  belongs  to  that  chapter,  and 
does  not  form  part,  as  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
of  chapter  vi.),  he  being  mentioned,  in  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  death  of  the  king's  son  (or  the  king,  as  the 
case  may  be).  This  identification,  though  not 
without  its  difficulties  receives  a  certain  amount 
of  support  from  Daniel  vi.  1,  where  it  is  stated 
that  44  it  pleased  Darius  to  set  over  the  kingdom 
an  hundred  and  twenty  princes,"  &c. — an  act 
which  finds  parallel  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle, 
which  states  that,  after  Cyrus  promised  peace  to 
Babylon,  44  Gobryas,  his"  governor,  appointed 
governors  in  Babylon." 


As  has  been  shown  above,  Belshazzar  vas 
most  likely  not  of  royal  race,  Xabonidus,  in  hU 
records,  only  stating,  that  he  was  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Xabu-balat-su-ikbi.  There  is.  in 
fact,  no  confirmation,  in  the  Babylonian  record*, 
of  the  statement  in  Daniel  v.  2,  11,  13.  ad 
18,  that  Xebuchadnezzar  was  his  father  or 
grandfather.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  he  really  was  descended  from  him  <n  hi* 
mother's  side,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Ravrliti- 
son  (Jicrod.  Essay  viii.  §  25%  who  contriU 
Belshazzar,  through  his  mother,  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, regarding  it  as  very  likely  that 
Xabonidus,  who  was  certainly  not  descended 
from  Xebuchadnezzar,  would  try  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  that 
king,  who  would  thus  be  Belshazzar's  mat«?rn:>l 
grandfather.  Belshazzar's  death  took  place  m 
538  B.C,  when  he  was  probably  about  57  vei:> 

old.  rr.  g."  p.] 

BELTESHAZZAR.  [Daniel.] 

BEN  (}3  =  son ;  LXX.  omits  ;  Ben),  a  Levi;  • 
44  of  the  second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  ay- 
pointed  bv  David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Cn. 
xv.  18).  "  [W.  A  W  ] 

BENA'IAH  (VTC?  and  rr»  =  bniit  lj 
Ja)\ ;  B.  hava'ias  or  -d,  A.  -alas,  X.  Baw'ss  c : 
B«v-  ;  Binaias),  the  name  of  several  Israelites:— 

1.  Benaiaiu',  the  sou  of  Jehoiada  the  chi  t 
priest  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  tht- 
tribe  of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sis. 
xxiii.  20;  1  Ch.  xi.  22%  in  the  south  of  Judah; 
set  by  David  (1  Ch.  xi.  25)  over  his  body-gnsii 
of  Cherethitcs  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  13; 

1  K.  i.  38 ;  1  Ch.  xviii.  17  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  23%  a» 
occupying  a  middle  rank   between   the  nnt 
three  of  the  Gibborim  or  "  mighty  men  "  aa»i 
the  thirty  44  valiant  men  of  the  armies  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  22,  23 ;  1  Ch.  xi.  25,  xxvii.  6  ;  and 
Kennicott,  Diss.  p.  177).  The  exploits  which 
him  this  rank  are  narrated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2". 
21 ;  1  Ch.  xi.  22.    He  was  captain  of  the  h* 
for  the  third  month  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon  dnrir; 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8, 1(H 
a  matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official 
capacity  as  commander  of  the  king's  bodv-gtari 
(1  K.  i.  32,  38,  44);  and  after  Adonijaa  ar-i 
Joab  had  both  been  put  to  death  by  his  hi*-, 
he  was  raised  by  Solomon  into  the  place  of  tht 
latter  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  uo.r 
(ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  calle' 
after  his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeed^ 
Ahithophel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  CL 
xxvii.  34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copTbt. 
mistake  for  44  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  Benaiah  the  Pirathoxite  (BA.  om.  h 

2  Sam.  ;  Vulg.  in  2  Sam.  and  1  Ch.  xi.  Ba*»i\ 
an  Ephraimite,  one  of  David's  thirty  rnigku 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30 ;  1  Ch.  xi.  31%  and  tkf 
captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  course  (1 
xxvii.  14). 

3.  Benaiah  a  (1  Ch.  xv.  18,  Ba»Wa);  * 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  "plai^ 
with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Ch.  it.  1*, 
20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  Benaiahu  ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  DsTii 
appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ar* 
(1  Ch.  xv.  24  [BSU.  BoyofJ,  xvi.  6  [BftCA.  -oIoi> 
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5.  Benaiah  (A.  Bavalas,  B.  om.) ;  a  Levite  of 
the  sons  of  Asaph  (2  Ch.  xx.  14). 

6.  Benaiahu  ;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  one  of  the  "  overseers  (D*TpB)  of  offer- 
ings "(2  Ch.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  Benajah  (A.  Bay  cud  ;  Banaia),  one  of 
the  "princes"   (DWt?0)  of  the   families  of 

Simeon  (1  Ch.  iv.  36). 

8.  Bexaiah  ;  &  name  common  to  four  lay- 
men  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  taken  strange 
wives  (Bavmd;  Vulg.  1.  Banca  ;  2.  Baneas ; 
i.  Banaut).  1  (Ezra  x.  25,  K-  Ma*-)  [Baanias]; 
■1  (Ezra  x.  30)  [Naidus]  ;  3  (x.  33) ;  and  4 
(i.  43)  [Banaias]. 

8.  Benaiahc  ;  father  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  prince 
>.f  the  people"  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  13). 

[\V.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BEN-AM'MI  COD*]?'  son  °f  mU  kindr€d)> 
the  ton  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  38).  The 
LXX.  (ed.  Swetc)  and  Vulgate  enlarge  upon 
tie  Hebrew  text,  by  inserting  the  name  of 
Amnion,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  it :  *al 
«dW«y  to  uvofia  avrov  'Anfidv  6  vlbs  rov 
yinvs  uov;  Amman,  id  est  filius  jnpuli  mei. 
J.  Derenbourg  (REJ.  ii.  123)  and  Halevy 
iJAs.  rii.  19,  p.  480)  take  A  mini  to  have 
oecome  a  local  name  of  the  god  Amnion,  as 
preserved  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the 
name  Ammi-nadab,  a  parallel  to  Chemosh-nadab 
(see  Dillxnann»  on  Gen.  /.  c).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 
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BENE'-  BERA'K   (pn3-\J3;  B. 
5mct  j  A.  BajrnBapdx  ;  ct  Bane  et  Baruch  ;  Syr. 
^Ciy  VspV  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 

ban,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix.  45.  The 
tancity  of  information  which  we  possess  regard- 
ing this  tribe  (omitted  entirely  from  the  lists 
in  1  Ch.  ii.-viii.,  and  of  which  only  one  family 
i*  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.)  makes  it  im- 
f-ossible  to  say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Berak  " 
who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  belonged  to 
lh\a ;  or  were,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
the  name,  earlier  settlers  dispossessed  by  the 
tribe.  The  reading  of  the  Syriac,  Baal-debak, 
n  not  confirmed  by  any  other  Version.  Bene- 
oarak  is  mentioned,  with  Joppa  and  Beth 
Dagon,  under  the  form  Bann-ailxirka  (Band 
'alnrka,  Del.)  in  an  inscription  of  Sennacherib 
(Sthrader,  KA  T.'  p.  172),  and  has  been  identified 
by  Van  de  Velde  with  Ibn  Ibrdk,  a  village  cast 
nf  Jaffa.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is  divided 
(cp.  Valg.),  and  Bapaxal  (OS*  p.  249,  49)  taken 
to  have  been  a  village  near  Azotus,  Baptxd,  uow 
BvrkaA,  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  Dan. 

[G.]  [W.] 

BEXE'-JA'AKAN  (Jf^TPf  Children  rf 
Jaakan ;  B.  BavauL,  A.  Bavindy,  F.  Baviaxdv 
[e.  31],  Bara-  [c.  32];  Benejaacan),  a  tribe 
who  gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the 
desert  which  formed  one  of  the  halting-places 
"f  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan 
[Dent.  x.  6.  Beerotu  op  thk  Children  of 
Jaakah].  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is 
given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan. 
The  tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from 
Jaakan,  the  son  of  Ezer  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(1  Ch.  i.  42),  whose  name  is  also  given  in 
Genesis  as  Akan.    [Akax  ;  Jakak.] 


The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius 
(OS2  pp.  137,  21 ;  247,  61  ;  Beroth  filiorum 
Jacim,  'laxelfi)  the  spot  was  identified  with 
the  place  where  Aaron  died,  and  10  miles  from 
Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Robinson, 
suggests  the  small  fountain  et- Taiyibch,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pass  cr-Ru)ui  under  Petra,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word 
Beeroth,  however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  i\ 
group  of  artificial  wells. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.-Jon.  the  name  is  given  in 
Numbers  as  Aktha,  KnjMJ  »*?3.     [G.]  [W.] 

BENE'-KE'DEM  (D"ljr\}3,  the  children  of 
the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a  people,  or 
to  peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T. : — 
(1)  Gen.  xxix.  1,  "Jacob  came  into  the  land  of 
the  people  [R.  V.  "children"]  of  the  east,"  in 
which  was  therefore  reckoned  Haran.  (2)  Job  i. 
3,  Job  was  "the  greatest  of  all  the  men  [R.  V". 
"children"]  of  the  east"  [Job].  (3)  Judg. 
Ti.  3,  33;  vii.  12;  viii.  10.  In  the  first  three 
of  these  passages  the  Bcne-Kedem  are  men- 
tioned together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites;  and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples 
seem  to  be  included  in  this  common  name:  "Now 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in  Karkor,  and  their 
hosts  with  them,  about  fifteen  thousand  meu, 
all  that  were  left  of  all  the  host  of  the  children 
of  the  east "  [R.  V.].  In  the  events  to  which 
these  passages  of  Judges  relate,  we  find  a  curious 
reference  to  the  language  spoken  by  these  eastern 
tribes,  which  was  understood  by  Gideon  and  his 
servant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they  listened  to  the 
talk  in  the  camp ;  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  iu- 
ferrc  I  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  iutelligible  to  an 
Israelite :  an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity  of 
race,  and  thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. (4)  1  K.  iv.  30,  "  Solomon's  wisdom  ex- 
celled the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  t  he  east  " 
[R.  V.].  (5)  Is.  xi.  14  ;  Jer.  xlix.  28  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  4, 
10.  From  the  first  passage  it  is  difficult  to  deduce 
an  argument,  but  the  other  instances,  with  their 
contexts,  are  highly  important.  In  Ezekiel,. 
Amnion  is  delivered  to  the  "  children  of  the 
cast,"  and  its  city  Rabbah  is  prophesied  to  be- 
come "  a  stable  for  camels,  and  the  children  of 
Amnion  a  couching-place  for  flocks "  [R.  V.] ; 
referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits  of  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  ;  while  "  palaces,"  also  mentioned  and 
thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  may  be  better  read 
with  R.  V.  "encampment*.'"  The  words  of  Jere- 
miah strengthen  the  supposition  just  mentioned  : 
"Of  Kedar,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hazor, 
which  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  smote. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Arise  ye,  go  up  to  Kedar, 
and  spoil  the  children  of  the  east.  Their  tents 
and  their  flocks  shall  they  take:  they  shall  earry 
away  for  themselves  their  curtains  [i.e.  tents], 
and  all  their  vessels,  and  their  camels  "  [R.  V.]. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  appellation  of  Bene-Kedem;  some  (as  Rosen- 
miiller,  Winer,  Knobel,  and  Dillmann)  holding; 
it  to  be  a  collective  name  for  the  Arabs  of  the 
East;  just  as  the  name  Saracen  (Xapaicnyds), 

£  f-"" 

which   is    apparently   derived  from  ^j***' 

"eastern,"  has  been  extended  to  the  whole- 
race  of  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
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it  designated  a  particular  tribe  (sec  Oil  1- 
manii1  on  Gen.  xxv.  lf>).  From  .1  considera- 
tion of  the  passages  above  cited,  and  that  which 
makes  mention  of  the  land  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6 
[Isiimael],  we  think  (with  Gesenius  and  Fiirst) 
that  it  primarily  signified  the  peoples  of  the 
Arabian  deserts  (east  and  north-east  of  Palestine 
and  Lower  Esrypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ish- 
mael  and  of  Kcturnh,  extending  even  to  Meso- 
potamia (so  we  may  take  Kedem  in  Num.  xxiii. 
7,  and  possibly  in  Is.  ii.  »',)  ;  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Arabs  and  their  country 
generally.  The  only  positive  instance  of  this 
latter  signification  of  Kedem  occurs  in  Gen.  x.  30, 
where  "Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East,"  is  by  | 
the  common  agreement  of  scholars  situate  in 
Southern  Arabia  [Arabia  ;  Skhiak]. 

In  the  0.  T.,  2"U\  with  its  conjugate  forms, 
seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise 
called  Bene-Kedem,  and  with  the  same  limita-  | 
tions.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  rj  kvaroKi), 
or  avaroKai,  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  1  sq.). 
□IP  and  D-113  *W 
(in  the  passages  above  referred  to)  are  trans- 
lated by  the  I. XX.  and  in  the  Vulg.  (except 
LXX  m  t  K  iv.  30  [LXX.  r.  26],  and  LXX. 
and  Vulg  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem 
to  refer  to  aiicn-nt  time) :  in  three  places  only 
(those  in  Jereiniuh  and  Ezekiel)  the  LXX.  tran- 
scribes the  word  Ktttn.  [E.  S.  P.] 

BEN-HADA'D  (*l*in"J3,  son  of  Hadad ;  vlbs 
'Aitp  ;  Bcnadul),  the  name  of  three  kings 
of  Damascus.  In  the  monolith  inscription  of 
Shalmaueser  II.  Hadad  is  written  Dadda-'idri 
(op.  LXX.  'ASip ;  Peiscr  in  Schrader's  AVi'/i'n- 
echrifti.  Bibliothck,  i.  p.  17  2  [cp.  p.  134]); 
Records  of  the  Past,  N.  S.  iv.  70,  or 
Hadad-'idn  (Craig,  Hebraua,  1887,  p.  218). 
The  full  form  of  the  word  is  considered  by 
Pinches  to  be  Ben-hadad-'idri  (  =the  son  of 
Adad  [who  is  identified  with  Kimmon,  the 
thunder-god]  my  glory) ;  and  this  was  abbre- 
viated by  the  Hebrews  into  Ben-hadad  and  by 
the  Assyrians  into  Addu  (  =  Hadad)-'idri  [cp.  the 
views  on  this  point  of  Fried.  Delitzsch  in  ZKF. 
11.  161,  &c,  and  of  Schroder  in  ZKF.  ii.  365, 
KAT.1  p.  200].  Hadad  or  Adad  was  the  chief 
god  of  the  Syrians,  probably  the  Sun  (Macrob.  . 
Saturnalia,  i.  23;  cp.  Baethgeti,  lU-itr.  z.  Scm. 
Religionsgcsch.  p.  67),  still  worshipped  at 
Damascus  in  the  time  of  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  4,  G),  ' 
and  from  it  several  Syrian  names  are  derived,  ! 
e.g.  Hadad-ezer,  i.e.  Had  id  is  help.  The  god 
is  represented  on  cylinders  in  the  lint.  Mus. 
as  crowned,  wearing  long  hair  aud  full  beard, 
and  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand 
(Baethgcn).  The  son  of  Hadad,  therefore, 
means  worshipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus,  after 
having  been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6), 
was  delivered  from  subjection  to  his  successor 
by  Rezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  u  was  an  adversary 
to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Benhadad  1.(1  K.  xv.  is)  was  either  son  or 
grandson  to  tiezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus 
was  supreme  in  Syria,  the  various  smaller 
kingdoms  which  surrounded  jt  being  gradually 
absorbed  into  its  territory.  Benhadad  must 
have  been  an  energetic  and  powerful  sovereign, 
and  his  alliance  was  courted  both  by  Baasha  of 
Jsraei  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He  finally  closed 
with  the  latter  on  receiving  a  large  amount  of 


treasure,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  X 
of  Israel,  thereby  enabling  Asa  to  pursue  'tis 
victorious  operations  in  the  S.  From  1  K.  ix. 
34,  it  would  appear  that  he  continued  to  mike 
war  upon  Israel  in  Omn's  time,  and  forced  him 
to  make  "  streets "  in  Samaria  iVr  Syrian 
residents.    [A HAD.]    Tins  date  is  H.C  l»jo 

BknhaDAD  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  ani  il>  > 
king  of  Damascus  (1  K  xx.  1,  &c )  Some 
authors  call  him  grandson,  oq  the  gTounJ  tint 
it  was  unusual  in  antiquity  for  the  s-jd  to 
inherit  the  fnther's  name.  But  Benhadad  setici 
to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the  Svr.xn 
kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappearance  as  the  name 
of  Hazacl's  son,  Benhadad  III.  The  inscription* 
of  Shalmaneser  II.  (see  Peiser  and  Craig  //.  ■:.) 
narrate  successful  expeditions  against  h.m  in 
the  6th,  11th,  and  14th  years  of  the  reign  of 
this  Assyrian  king.  In  the  first  of  the»e  Ken- 
hadad  and  Ahab  are  meutioned  a*  allies,  a  u.  t 
corroborated  by  the  Scripture  account  (1  K.  n. 
34  ;  cp.  Edersheim,  Bible  Hist.  iii.  [pt.  2]  p.  14'i. 
Schrader,  KAT.-  p.  199),  though  the  alluace 
was  of  no  long  duration  (1  K.  xxii.  1,  31).  Lose 
wars  with  Israel  in  fact  characterised  the  reign 
of  Benhadad  II.,  of  which  the  earlier  cam  pa  :Zt)< 
are  described  under  AHAB.  His  power  and  Hit 
extent  of  his  dominion  are  proved  by  the  thirty- 
two  vassal  kings  who  accomjwinied  him  to  Li> 
first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some  time  after  tie 
death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to  the  difficulties 
in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  involved  t-y 
the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Benhadad  renewed  the 
war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempt*, 
which  were  frustrated  by  Elisha  (2  K  vi  8,  Av.). 
attacked  Samaria  a. second  time (2  K.  vi.  24, kc.\ 
and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that  there  wis 
a  terrible  famine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities  wer* 
committed  in  order  to  get  food  not  less  revoltn.c 
than  those  which  Josephus  relates  of  the  siege  •  r 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrian- 
were  on  the  very  point  of  success,  they  suddenly 
broke  up  in  the  night  in  consequence  of  a  sudd^:. 
panic,  under  which  they  fancied  that  as>istar.<- 
was  coming  to  Israel  from  Egypt  or  son* 
Canaanitish  cities,  as  Tyre  or  Ramoth.  Johcum 
seems  to  have  followed  up  this  unhoped-fr 
deliverance  by  successful  offensive  operations, 
since  we  find  from  2  K  ix.  1  that  lUmota  h 
Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  tone 
[AHAB.]  Soon  after  this  Benhadad  fell  sif< 
(2  K.  vui  7,  &c),  aud  sent  H.izacl,  one  of  his  ch:«: 
officers,  with  vast  present*,  to  consult  YTuIa. 
who  hnppened  to  be  in  Damascus,  as  to  the 
issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  that  the 
sickness  was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  Ben- 
hadad would  certainly  die,  and  he  announce!  t1 
Hazael  that  he  would  be  his  successor,  with  Uin 
at  the  thought  of  the  misery  which  he  (Hazael) 
would  bring  on  Israel.  On  the  day  after 
Hazacl's  return  Benhadad  died,  but  not,  as  1* 
commonly  thought  from  a  cursory  reading  v> 
2  K.  viii.  15,  by  the  hand  of  Hatael.  Suck  a 
supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazsel- 
character,  would  involve  Elisha  in  the  goilt  »'t 
having  suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction 
of  Hazael's  name  in  the  latter  cause  ot  r.  l-> 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  be  ibe 
the  subject  of  the  first  clause.  Ewald.  frv« 
the  Hebrew  text  and  a  general  consideration  >  f 
the  chapter  (Gcsch-  des  V.  I.  iii.  .V2.5.  ucU). 
thinks  that  ono  or  more  of  Benhadad'*  own 
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.servants  were  the  murderers,  Calmet  (Fragm. 
ml)  believes  that  the  wet  cloth  which  caused 
his  death  was  intended  to  effect  his  cure.  This 
new  he  supports  by  a  reference  to  Bruce'a 
Turds,  m.  p.  33,  and  Klostermann  adopts  it 
(Strack  u.  Zockler's  Kyf  h'ormn.  in  loco.  The 
u>uai  view  is  defended  in  Speakers  Cm/ml). 
llaiael  succeeded  him  perhaps  because  he  had 
li»  natural  heirs,  and  with  him  expired  the 
uv nasty  founded  by  Ilezon  Beuhadad's  death 
r;^  about  B.C.  890,  aud  he  must  have  reigned 
Kitce  thirty  years. 

Bexhadad  III.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hir*fl.  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria 
(J  K.  xiii.  3,  &c  ).  If  at  first  permitted  by  the 
Lord  to  oppress  Israel  on  account  of  their  sins, 
h:s  reign  was  nevertheless  du-astrous  for  Damas- 
cus, and  the  vast  power  wielded  by  his  father 
Kink  into  insignificance.  In  the  striking  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  "  Jehoahaz  [the  son  of  Jehu] 
^sought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
■i:n,  for  he  saw  the  oppression  of  Israel,  because 
tie  king  of  Syria  oppressed  them  ;  and  the  Lord 
£»ve  Israel  a  t>aviour  "  (2  K.  xiii.  4,  5).  This 
MTiuur  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cp.  2  K.  xiv.  27),  but 
i he, prosperity  of  Israel  began  to  revive  in  the 
r-ign  of  his  father  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz. 
When  Benhadad  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
liiiael,  Jehoash,  in  accordance  with  a  prophecy 
«jf  the  dying  Elisha,  recovered  the  cities  which 
Jehoahaz  bad  lost  to  the  Svrians,  and  beat  him 
m  Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17,  23),  in  the  plain  of 
kdraelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  defeated 
Benhadad  II.  [Amah.]  Jehoash  gained  two 
more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  dominion 
cf  Israel  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was 
reserved  for  his  successor.  The  date  of  Ben- 
aadad  III.  is  c.  B.C.  810.  His  misfortunes  in  war 
are  noticed  by  Amos  i  4      [G.  E.  L.  C]  [F.] 

BEN-HAIL  (^n*|3,  son  of  the  host,  i.e. 
virrior;  Bcnhail),  one  of  the  "  princes"  (Dnb) 
whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the 
cities  of  Jndah  (2  Ch.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  trans- 
lates robs  rryovfiivox.s  ainov  teat  rovs  vioi/s 
ri,iv,ar*,.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BEN-HA'NAN  (#nm)&  C,es.  =  son  of  one 
tho  is  gracious ;  B.  uibt  ♦oyd,  A.  'Avdv ,  filius 
Ilanan),  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Judah 
(1  Ch.  iv  20).  [W  A.  W  ] 

BENI'NU  (U'33,  Ges.  =  our  son ;  B«. 
Bmofitlr,  A.  BoroimicU  ,  -tfaninw),  a  Levite  ;  one 
••:  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
M*h  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BENJAMIN  (i*P)33,  i.e.  Binyamin  ;  in  Gen. 
nxv.  18,  BD  Btvtativ,  E.  Bevta/J*,  Benjamin). 
1.  The  youngest  of  the  children  of  Jacob,  and 
th-»  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed  there 
*ere  not  more;  cp.  "all  his  daughters,"  Gen. 
umL  35,  xlvi.  7)  who  was  born  in  Palestine. 
Hn  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between  Bethel 
»nd  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance — "a  iength  of 
e.irth  " — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
•iied  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming 
h;m  with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  (he  son  nf  my 
prrou?  (pi.  V.  marg  Cp.  1  Sam.  iv  19-22). 
This  wu  by  Jacob  changed  into  Benjamin 
(/•tnyamin  ,  Gen.  xxxv.  16-18). 

Tne  name  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  From 


the  terms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be 
implied  that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  m 
opposition  to  the  desponding,  and  probably 
ominous,  name  Iien-oni  (the  son  <f  my  sorrow) 
given  him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this 
assumption  it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the 
son  of  the  right  hand  (as  if  i'P^jS),  i.e.  fortu- 
nate, happy,  Felix,  the  right  hand  of  a  thing 
representing,  in  the  opinion  of  antiquity,  the 
happy  side.  In  this  case  the  child  brought  to 
his  father  happiness  as  another  (the  twelfth) 
son,  and  as  born  in  the  laud  of  that  father's 
home.  This  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate,  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  K.  V.,  and  has  the  support  of  Ge->enius 
(Thes.  and  M\\"),  Dillmaun,*  and  Delitzsch 
[1887],  The  meaning  given  by  Josephus — Sid 
tV  in' avr$  yfyofi4vrfv  o&vvfiv  rp  ni)Tpi  {Ant.  i. 
21,  §  3) — is  completely  different  from  this,  and 
no  doubt  arose  from  confusion  with  Ben-oni. 
In  the  adjectival  forms  of  the  word  the  first 
syllable  is  generally  suppressed,  as  ^D*"*^  or 
*3*P*n  '3»  "sons  of  Vemini,"  for  sons  of 
Benjamin;  WD)  E»l<,  "man  of  Yemini,"  for 
man  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  1  ;  Esth.  li.  5) ; 

pX.  land  of  Yemini  for  laud  of  Benja- 
min (1  Sam.  Ix.  4;  B.  'la/cup,  A.  'UfKyaiou), 
as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had  been  originally 
J>P\  Yamin  (cp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10),  and  that  of  the 
tribe  Yeminites.  In  Judg.  hi.  15,  aud  1  Sam.  ix. 
1,  the  A.  V.  reads  in  the  margin  "  the  son  of 
Jemini,"  and  "  the  son  of  a  man  of  Jemiui;" 
the  K.  V.  omits  such  marginal  renderings,  and 
reads  in  Judg.  "the  Bcnjamite,"  and  in  1  Sam. 
"a  Benjamite." 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of 
Jacob  himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of 
Benjamin,  and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  those 
well-known  narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond 
the  very  ttrong  affection  entertained  towards 
him  by  his  father  and  his  whole-brother  Joseph, 
and  the  relation  of  fond  endearment  in  which 
he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling  child  (cp.  Gen. 
xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  his  family.  Even  the 
harsh  natures  of  the  elder  patriarchs  relaxed 
towards  him.  But  Benjamin  can  hardly  havo 
been  the  "  lad  "  which  we  commonly  imagine 
him  to  be;  for  at  the  time  that  the  patriarch* 
went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when  "  every 
man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,"  ten  sons 
are  ascribed  to  Benjamin — a  larger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers — and  two  of  these, 
if  any  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  plural 
formation  of  the  names,  may  have  represented 
families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).» 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of 
the  life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward 
the  history  of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  And  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on 
the  Promised  Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as 
it  is  afterwards  full  and  interesting.  We  know 
indeed  that  shortly  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt  it  was  the  smallest  tribe  but  one  (Num. 
i.  36:  cp.  r.  1);  that  during  the  march  its 
position  was  on  the  west  of  the  Tabernacle 
with  its  brother  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 


»  See,  however,  Dclitzach  [1887]  In  loco.  According 
to  other  list*,  some  of  these  "children"  would  ecem 
to  have  been  grandchildren  (cp.  Sum.  xxvi.  38-41; 
1  Ch.  vll.  6-12,  vili.  1). 
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(Num.  ii.  18-24).  We  have  the  names  of  the 
"  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when  it  set  forth  on  its 
long  march  (Num.  ii.  22)  ;  of  the  M  ruler  "  who 
went  up  with  his  fellows  to  spy  out  the  land 
(xiii.  9);  of  the  families  of  which  the  tribe 
consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the  great 
halt  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan-Jericho 
(Num.  xxvi.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  *•  prince  " 
who  was  chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the 
land  (xxxiv.  21).  These  arc  indeed  preserved 
to  us.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what 
were  the  characteristics  and  behaviour  of  the 
tribe  which  sprang  from  the  orphan  darling  of 
his  father  and  brothers:  no  touches  of  personal 
biography  like  those  with  which  we  are  favoured 
concerning  Ephraiui  (1  Ch.  vii.  20-28) S  M  record 
of  zeal  for  Jehovah  like  that  of  Levi  (Ex.  xxxii. 
26) :  no  evidence  of  special  bent  as  in  the  case 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.).  The  only 
foreshadowing  of  the  tendencies  of  the  tribe 
which  was  to  produce  Ehud,  Saul,  and  the 


I  perpetrators  of  the  deed  of  Gibeab,  is  to  be 
]  found  in  the  prophetic  gleam  which  lighted  tip 
the  dying  Jacob,  "  Benjamin  is  a  wolf  thu 
ravineth  ;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the 
prey,  and  at  even  he  shall  divide  the  spoil" 
(Gen.  xlix.  27,  R.  V.). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  daring 
the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin 
lay  immediately  to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and 
between  him  and  JuJah.  The  situation  of  litis 
territory  was  highly  favourable.  It  formed 
almost  a  parallelogram,  of  about  26  miles  in 
length  by  12  in  breadth.  Its  limits  are  minutely 
described  in  Josh,  xviii.  12-19,  and  they  an 
still  be  traced  with  fair  accuracy.  The  northern 
boundary  probably  left  the  Jordan  at  the  mouth 
of  W.  Nueiameh,  and,  passing  N.  of  Jericho, 
crossed  a  wild  mountain  district,  the  wilderness 
of  Bethaven,  to  Bethel,  Beitin,  whence  it 
descended  to  Ataroth  Adar,  A"^.  Darieh,  on  the 


yU\.  el  the  (rile  of  iieuj«&lxu 


south  side  of  the  Lower  Bethhoron,  Beit  1  Ur  el- 
Tahta.  The  western  frontier  was  from  Ataroth 
Adar  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and  thence  the  southern 
boundary  ran  by  the  waters  of  Nephtoah,  and 
the  hill  at  the  north  end  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Giants,  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
"Shoulder  of  the  Jebusite."  This  section  of 
the  boundary  cannot  be  accurately  traced  until 
the  position  of  Kirjath-jearim  has  been  definitely 
fixed  ;  the  view  usually  accepted  is  .that  it  was 
at  Kuryet  cl-'Enab,  and  that  the  boundary 
crossed  W.  Beit  flbftfaja,  the  Valley  of  the 
Giants,  to  Lifta,  Nephtoah,  whence  it  passed 
to  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  More  probable  sites 
for  Kirjath-jearim  have,  however,  been  suggested 
by  Williams  at  Deir  cl-Hawa  (//.  C.  11%  and  by 
Conder  at  Kh.  'Erma  (PEF.  Menu  iii.  43).  From 
either  of  these  places,  which  are  near  each 
other,  and  not  far  from  lAin  Shems,  Bethshemesh, 
the  boundary  would  run  by  the  Pools  of  Solo- 
mon and  Rachel's  tomb,  to  the  south  side  of 
Jerusalem.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
statement  (1  Sam.  x.  2)  that  Rachel's  tomb  was 
on  the  border  of  Benjamin  ;  the  identification  of 
Nephtoah  with  Etam  in  Tal.  Bab.  Yoma  31a; 
and  the  position,  between  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem, assigned  to  the  Valley  of  the  Giants  by 


Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4  ;  cp.  4,  §  1).  Fro* 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  the  boundary  passed  by 
Enrogel  and  Enshemesh  to  the  valley  of  Acbor. 
Wddy  Kelt,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  leaving  Jericho  and  Beth-hogla,  K*t> 
Hajla,  to  the  north.  The  smallness  of  tai> 
district,  hardly  larger  than  the  county  af 
Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  excellence  of 
the  land  (8ii  tV  ttji  yf>j  iper^*.  Ant.  t.  1).* 
In  the  degenerate  state  of  modem  Palestine  few 
traces  remain  of  this  excellence.  But  other 
and  more  enduring  natural  peculiarities  remain, 
and  claim  our  recognition,  rendering  this  pawn 
sion  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  thow*  cf 
the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine 
is  very  high,  not  less  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
side,  or  than  3,000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of 


•>  A  trace  of  the  pa*ture-landa  nuy  be  found  in  the 
mention  of  the  "herd"  (1  Sam.  xi.  S;  R.V.  "oxen"^; 
and  possibly  others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  town* 
of  Benjamin  :  as  hap-Porah, "  the  cow  \  "  Zelah-ho-elrph. 
■  the  ox-rib  "  ( Joeb.  xyUI.  23,  2s.  R.  V.  units  tbe  *n. 
in  both  cases). 
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the  Jordan  on  the  other;  besides  which  this 
general  lerel  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the 
•latrict  now  under  consideration,  by  a  large 
number  of  eminences — defined,  rounded  hills — 
almost  every  one  of  which  has  borne  some  part 
in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  Many  of  these  hills 
carry  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  their  names. 
Gtbeon,  Gibeah,  Geba  or  Gaba,  all  mean  «  hill :  " 
Raman  and  Ramathaim,  "  eminence  ;  "  Mizpeh, 
u  watch-tower  ;  "  while  the  " ascent  of  Beth- 
horon,''  the  "cliff  Kimmon,"  the  "pass  of 
Michmash "  with  its  two  "  teeth  of  rock,"  all 
testify  to  a  country  eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each 
<f  the<e  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or 
fortrew,  many  of  them  arising  from  the  most 
rtjrring  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
will  be  best  examined  under  the  Various  separate 
beads. 

(2.)  Not  less  important  than  these  eminences 
»r»  the  roads — sometimes  following  the  torrent 
beds  and  rarines,  sometimes  the  rough  mountain 
spurs — which  gave  access  to  the  upper  country 
from  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon  on 
the  west,  and  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  east;'  the  latter  steep  and  precipitous  in 
the  extreme,  the  former  more  gradual  in  their 
declivity.  Up  these  western  passes  swarmed 
th*  Philistines  on  their  incursions  during  the 
times  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul,  driving  the  first 
king  of  Israel  right  over  the  higher  district  of 
his  own  tribe,  to  Gilgal  in  the  hot  recesses  of 
the  Arabah,  and  establishing  themselves  over  the 
fate  of  the  country  from  Michmash  to  Aijalon. 
Ltown  these  same  defiles  they  were  driven  by 
iMul  after  Jonathan's  victorious  exploit,  just  as 
in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased  the  Canaanites 
down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon,  and  as  cen- 
turies afterwards  the  forces  of  Syria  were  chased 
hr  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  iii.  16-24).  The 
I'riacipal  roads  on  the  western  side  are:  (1)  the 
jresent  carriage-road  from  Jerusalem  by  A'«- 
U'kucK,  Kuryct  cl-'Enah,  and  IV.  *Aly  to  Jaffa ; 
(2)  from  Jerusalem  by  Beit  Jlksa,  liiddu,  Beit 
Likia,  and  Jimzu,  to  Lydda ;  (3)  from  Jerusalem 

ly  SVa/dt,  El-Jib,  Beit  'Ur  eLFoka,  and  Beit 

'Cr  ti-Tahta   to  join  (2)  below  Jimzu  with 

branches  from  Beit  'Or  el-Taht*  to  Mmmia  and 
}"a!6;  (4)  from  El-Jib  by  TV.  Sclnuin  to  Jimzu, 
v»i  (5)  from  El-Jib  by  Biddu  and  Kuryct  el- 
Enab  to  Y'al6. 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  on<! — which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times 
the  main  ascent  to  the  interior — leaves  the 
Arabah  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  mouth  of  TV. 
Kelt,  and,  breaking  through  the  barren  hills 
with  many  a  jwild  bend  and  steep  slope,  passes 

'  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fanciful  to  ask  if  we  may  not 
accowrt  In  thin  way  for  the  curious  prevalence  among 
tie  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of 
trtit*.  Ha- A v vim,  the  Avites;  Z  crnarairu,  the  Ze» 
nuritta;  ba-Ophni,  the  Ophnile;  Chepbar  ha-Am- 
mnoai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites ;  ha-Jebusi,  the 
J"*q«ite, — are  all  among  the  name*  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  In  these  names 
ia  preserved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the  wild 
tnbes  of  the  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open  plains  of 
the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  secure  fastnesses  of  the 
upper  district. 


up  TV.  Biynn  and  along  the  ridge  of  Has  et- 
Taicil  to  Mukhvws,  Dcir  Ditcdn,  et-Tdl  and 
Bcitiu,  with  a  branch  from  Mtikhmas  to  Bireh, 
the  ancient  Beeroth.  After  the  fall  of  Jericho 
this  )tass  must  have  stood  open  to  the  victorious 
Israelites,  as  their  natural  inlet  to  the  country. 
At  its  upper  end  must  have  taken  place  the 
repulse  and  subsequent  victory  of  Ai,  and 
through  it  Joshua  perhaps  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  Gibconites,  and  to  his  memorable 
pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  down  the  pas*  of 
Beth-horon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular 
road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene 
of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Another  pass,  over  which  ran  a  Roman  road, 
left  the  Jordan  vnlley  at  tAin  Diik,  and, 
ascending  a  bold  spur,  passed  by  Kh.  Kaswal  to 
et-TaiyiCeh  ;  whence  it  passed,  south  of  Tell 
'Azur,  to  join  the  north  road  S.E.  of  Yebrud ;  a 
branch  leading  from  Kh.  Kasical  to  et-Tell  and 
Bcitin,  Bethel. 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  har- 
boured the  wild  beasts  which,  if  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  names  of  several  places  in  this 
locality  are  to  be  trusted,  originally  haunted 
the  district — zeboirn,  hyaenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18); 
shual  and  shaalbim,  foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35  ; 
1  Sara.  xiii.  17)  ;  ajalon,  gazelles.4 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Benjamin 
occupied  an  important  position  on  each  side  of 
the  great  highway  from  Jerusalem  by  Birek 
and  Bfitin  to  XdlAus,  and  thus  commanded  the 
only  approach  from  the  north  to  the  Holy  City 
and  the  Temple. 

Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character 
of  the  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those 
who  originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could 
not  have  been  long  before  they  extended  their 
limits,  since  in  the  early  lists  of  1  Ch.  viii.  we 
find  mention  made  of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod 
and  Ono,  and  of  others  who  were  founders  of 
Aijalon  (rr.  12, 13),  all  which  towns  were  beyond 
the  sjxit  named  above  as  the  westernmost  point 
in  their  boundary.  These  places,  too,  were  in 
their  possession  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character 
of  the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  pro- 
genitor has  been  already  noticed.  That  fierce- 
ness and  power  are  not  less  out  of  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  its  numbers  and  of  its  terri- 
tory. This  comes  out  in  many  scattered  notices, 
(a)  Benjamin  was  the  only  tribe  which  seems  to 
have  pursued  archery  to  any  purpose,  and  their 
skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20,  36  ;  2  Sam.  i. 
22  ;  1  Ch.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Ch.  xvii.  17)  and  the 
sling  (Judg.  xx.  16)  was  celebrated.  (L)  When, 
after  the  first  congest  of  the  country,  the 
nation  began  to  groan  under  the  miseries  of  a 
J  foreign  yoke,  it  was  to  a  man  of  Benjamin,  Ehud 
the  son  "of  Gera,  that  they  turned  for  deliverance. 
The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he  accomplished 
his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk,  owing  to 

<i  The  «iibject  of  the  connexion  between  the  topo- 
graphy of  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there,  is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palatine.  Very 
much  of  the  above  article  is  drawn  from  that  source. 
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his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of  using 
his  left  haud,  a  practice  apparently  confined  to 
Benjamites,  though  by  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  10;  1  Ch.  xii.  2). 
(c)  Baanah  and  Rechab,  44  the  sons  of  Rimmou 
the  Beerothitc  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  "  (2 
Sam.  iv  2,  5,  &c),  are  the  only  Israelites  west  of 
the  Jordan  named  in  the  whole  history  as  cap- 
tains of  marauding  predatory  "hands"  (D'TIIS); 
and  the  act  of  which  they  were  guilty — the 
murder  of  Ish-bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul  and 
head  of  their  house — hardly  needed  the  sum- 
mary vengeance  inflicted  ou  them  by  David  to 
testify  the  abhorrence  in  which  it  must  have 
been  held  by  all  Orientals,  however  warlike, 
(rf)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in  Judg.  six. 
[Jl'iXJKS,  BOOK  OF],  though  repelled  by  the" whole 
country,  was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended 
by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  with  an  obstiuacv  and 
spirit  truiy  extraordinary.  Of  their  obstinacy 
there  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18. 
Though  Sau;  was  not  only  the  king  of  the  nation, 
but  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  David  a  member 
of  a  family  which  had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the 
friendship  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  yet  the 
Benjamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and 
after  those  movements  had  been  revealed  bv 
Doeg  the  Kdomite  (worthy  member  —  as  he 
must  have  seemed  to  them — of  an  accursed 
race !)  they  still  firmly  refused  to  lift  a  hand 
against  those  who  had  assisted  him. 

And  yet,  to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah,  in 
one  or  two  of  the  expressions  of  that  antique 
and  simple  narrative  —  the  phrase  "Benjamin 
my  brother"  (Judg  xx.  23);  the  anxious  in- 
quiry, 44  What  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them 
that  remain?"  (Judg.  xxi.  7,  1*j),  nnd  the 
entreaty,  44  Be  favourable  to  them  for  oursakes  " 
(R  V.,  44  Grant  them  graciously  unto  us  ") — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those 
terms  of  fond  affection  which  have  given  the  son 
of  Rachel's  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

The  frightful  transaction  of  Judg.  six.  was 
indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  :  the 
narrative  undoubtedly  is  intended  to  convey 
that  the  six  hundred^  (Judg.  xx.  47)  who  took 
refuge  in  the  cliff  Rimmon,  and  who  were  after- 
wards provided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh- 
gilcad  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  from  Shiloh  (xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long  interval 
tnu6t  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition 
and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we  next 
meet  with  the  tribe/ 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to 
its  restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now 
to  assume.  The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in 
Ephraim  during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge  ;  but 
the  ark  was  on  the  border  of  Benjamin  at  Kir- 
jath-jearnn.  Ramah,  the  official  residence  of 
Samuei,  and  containing  a  sanctuary  greatly 
frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  &c.)f— Mupch,*  where 


•  "Et  trlbus  Benjamin  trecento*  viros  propter  Apo- 
Kiolum  reservatos  "  (Jer.  Ap.  ad  Paul.  as). 

'  A  fair  argument  in  favour  of  the  received  chronology 
of  tbc  Book  of  Judges  may  be  drawn  from  tills  circum- 
rtance— einee  no  shorter  period  would  bave  been  wufll- 
cieut  for  the  tribe  to  bave  recovered  such  almost  total 
extermination,  and  to  have  renchpd  the  numbers  and 
force  indicated  in  the  lists  of  I  Cb.  xii.  vii.  &-y> 
viii.  1-40. 


the  great  assemblies  of  44  all  Israel  "  took  plv* 
(1  Sam.  vn.  5), -  Bethel,  perhaj*  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  lJule«tiae,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  4,tlie  greit  hin 
place  "  (2  Ch.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  BVn- 
jamin.  These  must  gradually  have  accustome i 
the  people  who  resorted  to  these  various  place* 
to  associate  the  tribe  with  power  and  sau'ctitv, 
and  they  tend  to  elucidate  the  anom.il v  which 
struck  Saul  so  forciblv.  "that  all  the  desir* 
of  Israel"  (1  Sam.  ix.*20,  R.  V  "all  that  is 
desirable  in  Israel,"  with  LXX.  and  Vulg.) 
should  have  been  centred  in  the  house  of  tae 
smallest  of  its  tribes  (1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed 
the  death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  un- 
willingness of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  pMitbn 
at  the  head  of  the  nation,  especially  in  far  our  ft 
Judah.  Had  it  been  Kphraim,  the  case  mi^ht 
have  been  different,  but  Judah  had  as  yet" do 
connexion  with  the  house  of  Joseph,  an'  w*s 
moreover  the  tribe  of  David,  whom  Sam  had 
pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity.  Thotxct 
and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suateJei 
in  overcoming;  these  difficulties,  though  he  him- 
self fell  a  victim  in  the  verv  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose;  and  the  proposal  that  Ihmi 
should  be  44  king  over  Israel  "  was  one  which 
•*  seemed  good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin." 
and  of  which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  ani 
evinced  its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant 
capital  of  Hebron  a  detachment  of  3.000  men 
of  the  44  brethren  of  Saul  "  (1  Ch.  xii.  29).  Sull 
the  insults  of  Shimei  and  the  insurrection  if 
Sheba  are  indications  that  the  soreness  continue! 
to  exist,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  cordial  re- 
operation or  firm  union  between  the  two  trills 
until  a  cause  of  common  quairel  arose,  at  the 
disruption,  when  Rehoboam  assembled  "all  the 
house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to 
fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  brine  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon"  (1  K  xii. 
21  ;  2  Ch.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  mar  hart 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of  Jeroboam  harin< 
just  taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, for  the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  king- 
dom «  (1  K.  xii.  29).  On  the  other  h  and.  K*.i»- 
boam  fortified  and  garrisoned  several  citifs  of 
Benjamin,  and  wisely  dispersed  the  member?  of 
his  owu  family  through  them  (2  Ch.  xi.  10-12). 
The  alliance  was  further  strengthened  bv  a  cove- 
nant solemnly  undertaken  (2  Ch.  xv  9),  and  by 
the  employment  of  Benjamites  in  high  p.*itict> 
in  the  army  of  Judah  (2  Ch.  xvn.  17).  But 
what  above  all  must  have  contributed 
strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact  that  tie 
Temple  was  the  common  property  of  both  tribt*. 
True,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and  endowed  br 
princes  of  '4  the  house  of  Judah  ; "  but  the  aU 
of  44  the  Jebusite "  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  and  tie 
whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  valley  oi 
Hinnom,  were  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  thi! 
latter  fact  is  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecv  if 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii".  12):  Benjamin  "dwelt 
between  "  the  44  shoulders  "  of  the  ravines  whirh 
encompass  the  Holy  City  on  the  west,  south, 
and  east  (see  a  good  treatment  of  this  point  in 
Blunts  Undes.  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  §  xvii.). 


*  Bethel,  however,  was  on  tbe  very  boundary  line, 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by  bota 
Ephraimites  and  Benjamites  (Judg.  xlx.  16). 
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Henceforward  the  history  of  Benjamin  becomes  I 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  That 
the  tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain 
from  the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various 
censuses  taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other 
occasion*,  and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of 
Benjamin  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii. ; 
.\>h.  vii.)  and  took  possession  of  their  old  towns 
(Neh.  xi.  31-35).  At  Jerusalem  the  name  must 
have  been  always  kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else, 
by  the  name  of  "  the  high  gate  of  Benjamin  " 
(j«r.  ix.  2).  [Jerusalem.] 

Bat  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is 
dear  that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house 
were  not  allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections 
of  the  Benjamites.  The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a 
late  date,  is  carefullv  preserved  in  the  lists  of 
1  Ch.  (viii.  33-40, "ix.  39-44);  the  name  of 
KUa  recurs  as  the  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii. 

Cp.  Bertheau-Kyssel  in  loco),  the  honoured 
deliverer  of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse 
thin  those  threatened  by  N  ah  ash  the  Ammon- 
ite. But  it  was  reserved  for  a  greater  than 
these  to  close  the  line  of  this  tribe  in  the  sacred 
history.  The  roval  name  once  more  appears,  and 
" Saul' who  also  is  called  Paul"  has  left  on 
record  under  his  own  hand  that  he  was  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (Phil, 
in.  5).  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy 
to  note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person. 
There  was  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians ;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy 
tnd  persistence,  which  made  him  proof  against 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  converts,  and  *'  ready 
not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  xii.  12,  13). 
There  were  the  force  and  vigour  to  which 
natural  difficulties  and  confined  circumstances 
formed  no  impediment ;  and  lastly,  there  was 
the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  house,  in 
his  prond  reference  to  his  forefather  44  Saul  the 
of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  be 
found  to  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his 
tribe — no  prouder  distinction  could  be  desired 
for  Benjamin  than  that  of  having  produced  the 
first  judge  of  its  nation,  the  first  king,  and 
finally,  when  Judaism  gave  place  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

2.  BK.  Botqpcfr.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of  a 
family  of  warriors  (1  Ch.  vii.  10). 

3.  BKA.  Btviafitly.  One  of  the  "sons  of 
Harixn ; "  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  32).      [G.]  [W.] 

BEN'JAMIN,    HIGH    GATE,    or    GATE,  OP 

(jr^TI  '3  W),  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii. 
7  J  Zech.  xiv*  10.  [JERUSALEM.] 

BENJAMITE.      An  adjectival   form  of 

BENJAMIN. 

BENO'  (133,  his  son;  LXX.  translates  viol ; 
Benno),  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Ch. 
xxiv.  26,  27).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BEN-ONI  03i*H3,  son  of  my  sorrow  or 
Atiri,  or  of  my  strength,  i.e.  of  my  last  effort 


[Hiller,  Onom.  300] ;  vlhs  iSvvns  fiov ;  Benoni,  id 
est  flius  doloris  roW),  the  name  which  the  dying 
Rachel  gave  to  her  newly-born  son.  but  which 
his  father  changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv. 

i8>  [\v:  A.  W.] 

ben-zoheth  (nnir|3;  b.  vh\  zuip, 

A.  viol  ZwxM ;  Zoficth),  a  name  occurring  among 
the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Ch.  iv.  20).  The 
passage  appears  to  be  a  fragment,  and  as  if  the 
name  of  a  son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentioned  had 
originally  followed.  [W.  A.  W.} 

BEO'N  (|1>3  ;  BPW.  Ba«dv,  A.  Bapd  ;  Beon), 
a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3), 
a  contraction  of  Baal-MEON  (cp.  r.  38).  [W.} 

BEO'R  (  "MJ3,  Ges.  =  a  torch ;  B.  [usually] 

Btdp,  A.  [usually]  Baufy;  Beor).  1.  The  father 
of  Bkla,  one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  32  ;  1  Ch.  i.  43).  2.  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3,  15,  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii. 
22,  xxiv.  9  [BA.  SeinpcSp]  ;  Mic.  vi.  5),  called  Bo- 
80R  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  [Bela.]  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BE'BA  (1H3;  AD.  BdAAa,  E.  Bapd;  Joseph. 
BaAAas  ;  Bora),  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  five  kings  under  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BERA'CHAH  (HD")?,  blessing;  BN.  Bep- 

X««d,  A.  Bapaxid ;  Baracha),  a  Benjamite,  one 
of  "  Saul's  brethren,"  who  attached  himself  to 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch.  xii.  3).        [W.  A.  W.] 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  of  (flins  pp#. 
valley  of  blessing  ;  KotXas  EuAoylas ;  vallis  benc- 
dictwnis ;  R.  V.  Beracah);  a  valley  (Jos.  two 
noi\ov  Ka\  <p*payywlt\  r&wov)  in  which  Jcho- 
shaphat  and  his  people  assembled  to  "  bless " 
Jehovah  after  the  overthrow  of  the  hosts  of 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  (?)  Mehunim,  who  had 
come  against  them,  and  which  from  that  fa»:t 
acquired  its  name  of  44  the  valley  of  blessing  " 
(2  Ch.  xx.  20).  The  place  is  remarkable  as  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  latest  instances  in  the  O.  T. 
of  a  name  bestowed  in  consequence  of  an  occur- 
rence at  the  spot. 

The  name  of  Breikut  )  still  sur- 

vives, attached  to  ruins  in  the  W  ady  el-'Arrub, 
between  TchVa,  Tekoa,  and  the  main  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Hebron  ;  a  position  corresponding 
accurately  enough  with  the  locality  of  the 
battle  as  described  in  2  Ch.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275. 
The  discovery  is  due  to  Wolcott ;  see  Ritter, 
Jordan,  p.  635).  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Caphar-barucha,  now  probably  Beni  A''aj'm,  an 
eminence  on  very  high  ground,  3  or  4  miles  east 
of  Hebron,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  traditionally  the  scene  of  Abra- 
ham's intercession  for  Sodom.  The  tomb  of  Lot 
has  been  shown  there  since  the  days  of  Mande- 
ville(Reland,p.  685  ;  Rob.  i.  489-91).  [G.]  [W.] 

BERACHFAH  (^nj3T3,  Jah  blesses;  Bapo- 

Xfa;  Barachia),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  father  of 
Asaph  the  singer  (1  Ch.  vi.  39).  [Berechiah  6.] 

BERAFAII  (rVSOS,  Jah  is  creator;  Bapala; 
Baraia),  son  of  Shimhi,  a  chief  man  of  Benjamin 
(1  Ch.  viii.  2P  [W.  A.  W.] 
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BERE'A  (B«po?a;  Beroea).  1.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus,  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  on  being  persecuted  in  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  10) ;  and  from  which,  on  being  again 
persecuted  by  emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  he 
withdrew  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing to  Athens  (rr.  14,  15).  The  community  of 
Jews  must  have  been  considerable  in  Berea,  and 
their  character  is  described  in  very  favourable 
term*  (r.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St.  Paul's  mis- 
sionary companions,  was  from  this  place  (Bcpot- 
aior,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accompanied  the  Apostle 
on  his  return  from  the  second  visit  to  Europe 
(16.);  and  he  appears  to  have  previously  been 
with  him,  in  the  course  of  that  second  visit,  at 
Corinth,  wheu  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 

Berea,  now  called  Verria  or  Kara  Verria,  is  j 
fully  described  by  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  290  sq.),  and  by  Cousinery  ( Voyage  dans 
la  Macedoine,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  sq.).  Situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian  mouutain- 
range,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of 
the  Alius  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Rumili,  and  has 
now  6,000  or  8,000  inhabitants.  A  few  ancient 
remains — Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine— still 
exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  in  the 
Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  one 
passing  by  Pella.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two 
roads  also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing 
by  Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that 
St.  Paul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timotheus  behind  ;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2 
refers  to  a  journey  of  Timotheus  from  Berea, 
not  from  Athens.'  [TiMOTHV.]  The  coin  in 
Aherman's  Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  A".  T., 
p.  46,  is  erroneously  assigned  to  the  Macedonian 
Berea,  and  belongs  to  the  following  (see  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geoa.,  art.  Beroea). 

2.  The  modern  Alepjw,  mentioned  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  4  (Vulg.  om.),  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Judaea  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the 
scene  of  the  miserable  death  of  Menelaus.  This 
seems  to  be  the  city  in  which  Jerome  says 
that  certain  persons  lived,  who  possessed  and  | 
used  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gosj>el  (De  Vir. 
fllust.  c.  3.  See  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geoj. 
s.  n.) 

3.  Bcp/o;  Berea.  A  place  in  Judaea,  where 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped 
shortly  before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas 
Maccabaeus  was  slain  (1  Mace.  ix.  4).  Bacchides 
whilst  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Judas  had  en- 
camped at  Eleasa  (1  Mace.  ix.  5),  now  JTa$a, 
near  Beth-horon,  or  according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
xii.  11,  §  1)  at  Beth-zepho,  now  probably  Bir- 
ex-Zeit.  He  thereupon  marched  to  Berea,  appa- 
rently Bireh.  [Beeroth.]      [J.  S.  H.]  [W.] 

BERECHI'AH  (liTOn?  and  .T31|,  Jehovah 
blesses;  A.  Bapaxla,  B.  -iaf;  Bararhiasj.  1.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (I  Ch.  iii.  20). 

2.  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of 
Meshullam,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4  [KA.  Bapax'tas,  B.  om.l 
30  [BK.  Bapx«**  A.  Bapii*];  vi.  18  [BNA.  Ba- 
pox«i«T).)  * 


3.  B.  Bapax*U  A.  Bapax«aV,  Barachii.  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Ch.  ix.  16). 

4.  Bapaxtd ;  Barachias.  A  doorkeeper  for  the 
ark  (1  Ch.  xv.  23). 

5.  A.  Bapaxlas,  B.  Zaxaplas.  One  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  time 
of  king  Ahaz  (2  Ch.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  B.  Bapaxid,  K.  ««/eu  Father  of  A«aph  the 
singer  (1  Ch.  xv.  17).  [Beuachiah.] 

7.  Bapaxlas.  Father  of  Zechariah  the  Pro- 
phet (Zech.  i.  1).  Here  A.  V.,  ed.  loll,  read, 
"Barachiah."  [G.]  [W.] 

BE'RED  (ITS,  hail ;  BapdS  ;  Bar-vl).  1.  A 

place  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which 
and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  Lahni-roi  (Gen.  rr:. 
14).  The  name  is  variously  given  in  the  ancient 
Versions:  Peshitto,  Gadar,  <    .  A  .      =  r,mr: 

Arab,  fared,         probably  a  mere  corruption 

of  the  Hebrew  name ;  Onkelos,  Chagra,  JCUl* 
(elsewhere  [v.  7]  employed  in  the  Targumi  for 

44  Shur");  Ps.-Jonathan,  ChalxUza,  Mttfa,  ix 
the  Elusa,  'EKowra,  of  Ptolemy  and  the  eccle- 
siastical writers,  now  el-Khalasak,  in  IV.  AMij, 
about  12  miles  south  of  Beersheba  (Rob.  i.  201-1: 
Stewart,  p.  205;  Reland,  p.  755  ;  PEl\y.  i'tit. 
1871,  p.  35).  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerom? 
(  Vita  S.  Ililarionis)  that  Elusa  was  called  bj  it» 
inhabitants  Barec,  which  might  represent  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bered,  ~)  being  read  for  T  (cp.  0£: 
p.  135,  3).  Chalutza  is  the  name  elsewhere 
given  in  the  Arabic  Version  for  44  Shur "  xti 
for  44  Gerar."  The  position  of  rl-Khalmak,  vt 
the  way  from  Beersheba  to  Shur  and  Egrj** 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  Bered. 

2.  A.  BapdS,  B.  om.  A  son  or  descendant  vi 
Ephraim  (1  Ch.  vii.  20),  possibly  identical  with 
Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35.  [G.]  [W.l 

BERENI'CE.  [Bersice.] 

BE'RI  (nj,  if  =  nN3,  Ges.  fontanvs;  A. 
Bapl,  B.  lafytl ;  Beri),  son  of  Zophah,  of  th* 
tribe  of  Asher  (1  Ch.  vii.  36).        [W.  A  W  ] 

BERI'AH  (H^na  [meaning  uncertaia.  h 

Arabic  V~\2  means  to  ascend,  excel :  V.  conj. 
nice  laterally,  Lev.  xxii.  18;  Deut.  xii.  6  Saii- 
S.  R.  D.]  ;  Baria,  Beria,  Brie).  1.  A  son  of  A*aer 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17,  A  Bopta,  D.  -««£;  Num.  xm. 
44,  45  [LXX.  rr.  28,  29.  In  r.  28,  Bapta ;  ia 
r.  29  the  name  is  omitted]),  from  whom  de- 
scended 44  the  family  of  the  Beriites "  C?1* 
B.*  ™  Baptatl,  to.***  -to,  A.  -cu,  F.  -404 ;  /jsuVm 
Brieitarum),  Num.  xxvi.  44. 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Ephraim,  so 
on  account  of  his  birth  on  an  occasion  of  gr«l 
calamity.  The  points  to  be  considered  are  th* 
meaning  of  the  name  in  this  instance,  aud  tin 
place  of  Beriah  in  the  genealogv  of  Ephraim.  The 
passage  (1  Ch.  vii.  20-23)  runs  thus:  44  And  the 
sons  of  Ephraim ;  Shuthelah,  and  Bered  his  s^g. 
and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Eleadah  his  son,  and  T»- 
hath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and  Shuthelih 
his  son,  and  Exer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  at 
Gath  that  were  born  in  the  land  slew  [lit.  'Uf1 
the  men  . . .  slew  them  because  [or  44  when  "] 
they  came  down  to  take  away  their  cattle.  An^ 
Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many  days,  sai 
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his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him.  An! 
he  went  iq  to  his  wife,  and  she  conceived, 
and  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Beriah, 
bjcause  it  went  evil  with  his  house"  (R.  V.) 
[lit  because  it  was  in  evil  to  his  house :  " 
W3I  n^l'H  n^!3  *3,  Sri  «V  kokoIs  iyivtro 
it  oUy  fiov,  LXX. :  "  eo  quod  in  malis  domus 
ejos  ortus  esset,"  Vulg.  The  real  etymology  of 
the  name  is  uncertain,  because — though  it  is 
borne  bv  several  persons — the  root  is  not  in  use 
il  Hebrew.  In  the  passage  quoted,  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  given  on  account  of  its  assonance 
with  feroMA,  "  in  evil  "  (cp.  Cain,  Moses,  &c). 
-S.  R.  D.J 

The  place  of  Beriah  in  the  genealogy  of 
Ephraim  is  hard  to  determine.  The  matter  is  ot 
ranch  importance.  If  the  conflict  with  the  men 
of  Gath  should  be  referred  to  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  it  would  supply  the  one  fact  of  history 
recorded  in  the  Bible  outside  family  events, 
between  the  coming  into  Egypt  and  the  great 
oppression ;  otherwise  this  is  but  an  incident 
of  the  little  wars  of  the  conquerors  of  Palestine 
which  followed  the  campaigns  of  Joshua. 
There  is  much  in  favour  of  the  later  date. 
The  event  may  be  referred  rather  to  Palestine 
than  to  Egypt,  for  "  the  settlements  of  the 
Ephriimites  in  the  mountainous  district,  where 
Beth-horon,  Gezer,  Timnath-serah,  &c„  lay, 
were  exactly  suited  for  a  descent  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Philistine  country  where  the  men 
of  Gath  fed  their  cattle."  After  the  cata- 
Atrophe  it  would  seem  that  "  tliey  called  in " 
"the  Benjamites  to  help  them  in  driving  away 
the  men  of  Oath"  (1  Ch.  viii.  13).  [Shuthe- 
UH,  1st  ed.] 

We  rind  no  families  of  Ephraim  specified 
ia  Numbers  but  those  descended  from  Shuthe- 
Uh,  Becher,  Tahan.  and  Shuthelah's  son  Eran 
(xivl  35,  36).  Beriah  is  here  not  indicated, 
though  the  first  four  persons  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  probably  have  their  descendants. 
Again,  Beriah's  daughter  is  said  to  have  built 
tte  two  Beth-horons  and  Uzzen-sherah  (1  Ch. 
vu.  24).  Similarly  the  expulsion  of  the  Gittites 
k  connected  with  the  time  of  building  cities, 
t.ie  days  following  Joshua's  wars  (i  Ch.  viii.  j 
12,  13).  The  genealogy  is  apparently  repeated 
(ni.  25,  26),  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
theory  that  it  is  broken  earlier  (r.  21)  to  intro- 
duce a  historical  event.  There  seems  therefore 
to  be  some  confusion  of  the  text.  Of  course  on 
this  explanation  the  name  of  Ephraim  before 
"their  father"  would  be  a  gloss.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  the  full  statement 
cf  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  in  art.  Shuthelah, 
l«t  ed.  Cp.  also  Speaker's  Comm.  and  Oettli 
(Strack  u.  Zockler's  Kgf.  Komm.%  notes  on  1  Ch. 
vu.  20-23. 

It  seems  therefore  that  we  cannot  venture  to 
take  the  story  of  Beriah  as  relating  to  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Oppression,  and  as  the  one 
bistorical  fact  told  in  the  Bible  of  this  long  time 
<t  obscurity.  The  Egyptian  monuments  have, 
however,  preserved  another  incident  which  is 
definite  as  to  place,  and  throws  unexpected 
li?ht  on  this  obscure  age  of  the  sojourn.  The 
discovery  of  this  most  important  evidence  is 
d«  to  M.  Groff,  who  has  developed  it  in  the 
ketm  Bjyptoto'fique.  Thothmes  III.,  at  a  time 
*bich  may  be  placed  about  B.c.  1550,  or  midway 


between  the  coming  into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus, 
has  left  a  record  at  Karnak  of  the  peoples  or  tribes 
composing  a  great  army  of  the  confederated 
Syrians,  Mesopotamians,  and  Assyrians,  whom  he 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo  and  afterwards 
led  captive  on  the  surrender  of  that  stronghold. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  list  is  one  of  the 
nationality  of  the  captives.  It  does  not  follow 
that  Thothmes  did  not  conquer  some  of  them  in 
their  own  territories,  but  the  list  is  the  tale  of 
the  captive  army.  The  names,  as  Groff  well 
remarks,  are  ethnographic  and  not  'geographic, 
— a  most  important  distinction  which  his  pre- 
decessors have  failed  to  draw.  His  position  is 
not  only  reasonable  in  itself,  but  it  also  receives 
confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  few  of 
these  names  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  localities.  To  his  reasoning  it  may  be 
added  that,  if  we  had  a  similar  list  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  army  raised  in  Syria  in  our 
ow  n  days,  it  would  contain  names  of  Arab  tribes 
under  race  appellations,  whose  settlements,  if 
any,  were  far  away  in  Arabia.  Among  the 
names  not  identified  with  any  known  locality 
are  two  not  far  apart,  Jakob-aal  for  aar)  and 
Joshep-al.  The  first  of  these  M.  de  Rouge* 
conjectured  on  its  first  discovery  to  possibly 
preserve  the  memory  of  some  establishment  of 
Jacob  in  Palestine  M.  Groff  has  carried  the 
investigation  farther,  and  shown  that  these 
names  are  those  of  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  the  subject  lost  in  the  apocopated  form 
being  here  preserved,  as  in  Nathaniel  for  Nathan. 
The  only  inference  that  we  can  draw  from  this 
important  discovery  is,  that  during  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Joseph  -and  the  birth  of 
Moses,  or  in  other  words  between  the  events  of 
the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  Israelites, 
divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
when  free  to  move  to  and  fro  after  the  manner 
of  Arabs,  supplied  a  contingent  to  the  great 
confederation  which  Thothmes  overthrew  at  the 
battle  of  Megiddo.  This  accords  with  the  fear 
of  the  military  power  of  the  Hebrews  exhibited 
by  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  and  with  the 
statement  that  the  people  marched  out  of 
Egypt  in  martial  order  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  See  M. 
I  GrorTs  papers  in  the  Revue  £jyptologupiey  1885, 
p.  95  sq.,  p.  146  sq.  For  the  chronological 
bearing  of  this  discovery,  see  CHBOXOLOGV. 

For  the  older  theories  the  curious  may  be 
referred  to  Barrett's  Synopsis  und  Pole's  Synopsis 
in  loco. 

3.  B.  Btptydy  A.  Bap-.  A  Benjamite,  unless  he 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  2,  adopted  into  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  was  connected  with  the 
driving  away  of  the  "inhabitants  of  Gath" 
(1  Ch.  viii.  13,  apparently  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan;  cp.  t.  12.  See  supra  No.  2). 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shimei,  a  Gershonite  of 
the  time  of  David  (1  Ch.  xxiii.  10,  11).  [R.  S.  P.] 

BERITTES.   [Beriah,  L] 

BE'RITES,  THE  (Dnjn ;  BA.  «V  Xappef), 
a  tribe  or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and 
Beth-maachah,  places  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
They  are  mentioned  as  having  been  visited  by 
Joab  in  his  pursuit  after  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The  Vulgate  has  a 
different  reading — "omnesque  viri  clecti  con- 
gregati   fuerant "  — apparently   Dnn3H,  the 
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young  men,  for  D*"13n ;  and  this  in  Ewald's 
opinion  is  the  correct  reading  (Gesch.  iii.  249, 
note  ;  so  Wellhausen,  I.e.).  Klostermann,  on  the 
basis  of  the  LXX.  ot  iv  Xapptt  (Strack  u.  Zock- 

ler,  K<jf.  Komm.  in  loco),  prefers  D*"133n*^ 
"all  the  Bichrites  '  (cp.  v.  13),  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  may  he  right  (cp.  Driver,  Notes  on 
the  Hcb.  Text  of  the  Books  of  Sam.,  in  loco). 
Thomson  (Land  and  Vie  Book,  p.  275)  supposes 
that  the  Berites  lived  at  Biria,  N.  of  Safed, 
which  place  he  identifies  with  the  Beroth  (B«- 
pwBv)  of  Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  18.         [G.]  [W.] 

BERNTCE  (Bepvlxn,  shortened  for  Bfo«v//CT> 
[Joseph.],  the  Macedonian  form  of  QtptvUcn  :  see 
Sturz,  Duil.  Maced.  p.  31 ;  Bernice).  The  name 
is  frequent  in  the  princely  families  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine  (see  Diet.  Biogr.  and  Mythol.). 
The  Bernice  or  Berenice  of  Acta  xxv.,  xxvi.  was 
the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  by  Cypros,  the  other  two  being 
Drusilla  and  Mariamme.  She  was  named  after 
her  grandmother,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus.  She 
was  first  married  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Alabarch  (for  a  different  view  see  Schiirer, 
JV*.  T.  Zcit-Geschichte,  p.  314,  n.  3).  After 
his  death  she  was  given  to  her  uncle  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis  in  Lebanon,  as  his  second  wife. 
By  him  she  had  two  sons,  Berenicianus  and 
Hyrcanus.  After  Herod's  death,  n.c.  48,  she 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa  under  circum- 
stances of  the  gravest  suspicion.  The  scandal 
is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vi.  156).  To  dis- 
prove the  accusation  she  persuaded  Polemou 
king  of  Cilicia  to  marry  her,  her  wealth 
being  the  inducement.  A  separation  soon  took 
place,  Bernice's  misconduct  being  assigned  as 
the  reason  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3).  Besides  grosser 
crimes,  Bernice's  jealousy  of  her  sister  Drusilla's 
beauty  and  her  consequent  persecution  of  her 
were  alleged  by  Drusilla  as  a  cause  of  her  deser- 
tion of  her  husband  Azizus  for  Felix  (Jos.  Ant. 
xx.  7,  2).  Bernice  returned  to  her  brother 
Agrippa,  and  with  him  came  down  to  welcome 
Festus  at  Caesarea  on  his  arrival  as  procurator 
of  Judaea  (Acts  xxv.  13).  She  was  present 
when  St.  Paul  had  his  audience  (Acts  xxv.  23 
and  xxvi.  30),  and  this  threefold  mention  of  her 
name  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  her 
political  importance.  The  Apostle  had  already 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come  before  Drusilla;  and  now 
Bernice,  another  of  the  three  adulterous  sisters, 
sat  before  him.  (Mariamme,  wife  of  Archelaus, 
had  also  forsaken  her  husband  Archelaus  for 
Demetrius :  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3.)  The  one  re- 
deeming feature  of  her  career  which  is  known 
to  us,  was  her  earnest  endeavour  to  stop  the 
cruelties  of  Florus,  th«  last  and  worst  of  the 
Koman  governors.  She  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  fulfilling  a  vow ;  and  she  is  said  to  have 
urged  her  petition  barefoot  at  the  tribunal,  and 
at  the  risk  of  her  life  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  1). 
With  the  rest  of  the  Syrian  vassals  she  gave 
her  support  to  Vespasian  in  his  successful 
attempt  on  the  empire  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  81).  In 
the  last  struggle  she  took  part  with  the  Romans, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  came  to  Rome  and 
openly  renewed  a  connexion  with  Titus  formed 
some  time  before  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  2).  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  would  have  married  her,  but  for 


the  evident  discontent  caused  by  her  present;  in 
the  city.  He  reluctantly  dismissed  her.  Sh* 
revisited  Rome  after  Vespasian's  death,  bat 
obtained  no  notice  (Dio  Cass.  lxvi.  15  and  18; 
Suet.  lit.  7).  She  is  remarkable  as  the  last  of 
the  Herodian  dynasty  who  claims  a  pltt*  in 
history.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  cut 
short  her  ambitious  design  of  refoundinp,  th» 
Herodian  kingdom  of  Judaea.  The  dynasty  hal 
begun,  says  Hausrath,  in  blood  and  terror,  aa-i 
it  ended  in  moral  rottenness  and  putrefaction. 
See,  besides  the  authorities  quoted,  a  full  and 
spirited  article  on  her  by  Hausrath  in  ScVonkci'i 
Bibel-Lexikon.  [E.  -  B.] 

BER'ODACH-BAL'ADAN  (2  K.  xx.  12). 
[Merodach  -B aladan  .] 

BE'ROTH  (B.  Bnpoy,  A.  BvptM),  1  E*L  v. 
19.  [Beeroth.] 

BE-RO'THAH,  BE-RO'THAJ  (HJT13. 
*n*13.  probably  the  same  as  JinNS,  tcelh  [Ge*.]; 
Bero'tha,  Beroth).  Berothah,  the  first  of  two 
names  (probably  identical),  each  of  which 
occurs  once  only,  is  given  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  1*) 
in  connexion  with  Hamath  and  Damascus  as 
forming  part  of  the  northern  boundarv  of  tbf 
Promised  Land.  MV.",  with  Furrer  \ZPBY. 
viii.  34),  identifies  it  not  with  Berytua  (Bcirii) 
but  with  Bereitan  in  the  BektT ;  Orelli  (Strati 
u.  Zockler,  Kgf.  Komm.  in  loco)  with  son- 
place  north  of  H6ms  (=  Hameth  =  EmetaV 
Berothai  (2  Sam.  viii.  8)  is  the  name  of  a  citj 
of  Zobah  taken  by  David,  also  in  connexion  wits 
Hamath  aud  Damascus.         [F.  W.  G.]  [F.] 

BEROTH ITE,  THE  (1  Ch.  xi.  39).  [Bo> 

ROTH.] 

BERYL  fl^Cnn,  tarshish;  xf™***"- 
6aptrtis,  ivOpat,  \foot  &y$p<ucos ;  chryx4itk*i, 
hyacinthus,  marc)  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xnu. 
13;  Cant.  v.  14;  Ezek.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13; 
Dan.  x.  6.  The  tarshish  was  the  first  precious 
stone  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  high-priest  j 
breastplate ;  in  Ezekiel's  vision  "the  apptaraiK* 
of  the  wheels  and  their  work  was  like  unto  tij- 
colour  of  a  tarshish  ; "  it  was  one  of  the  preach 
stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre;  the  body  of  ttx 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  his  vision  was  like  tht 
tarshish. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  cf 
certainty  what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  tfc< 
Hebrew  word:  Luther  reads  the  "turquoise;" 
the  LXX.  supposes  cither  the  "  chrysolite  "  «' 
the  "carbuncle"  (totf/xi^) ;  Onkelos  and  th< 
Jerusalem  Targum  have  kcrum  jama,  by  whir.: 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  understood  "  a  whit* 
stone  like  the  froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Br»ua 
(de  Vest.  Saccr.  ii.  c.  17)  conjectures  may  be  the 
"opal."  The  R.  V.,  while  always  employia- 
"  beryl  "  in  the  text,  has  given  in  different  p!*«* 
three  marginal  readings  —  "  chalcedonv, '  Ei 
xxviii.  20;  "topaz,"  Cant.  v.  14;  "stone  of 
Tarshish,"  Ezek.  i.  16.  For  other  opinions, 
mere  conjectures,  see  Braun. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
derives  its  name  from  the  place  so  called,  re- 
specting the  position  of  which  see  TaRSIHSK. 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  5)  and  Braun  (»'.<.■) 
understand  the  chrysolite  to  be  meant,  net, 
however,  the  chrysolite  of  modern  mineralogist-', 
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fcnt  the  topaz;  for  it  certainly  does  appear  that 
tv  a  curious  interchange  of  terms  the  ancient 
chrysolite  is  the  modern  topaz,  and  the  ancient 
npaz  the  moiiern  chrysolite  (see  Plin.  H.  N. 
iavii.  8;  Hill  on  Theophrastos,  de  LajnJ. ; 
Kind's  Antique  Gems,  p.  57),  though  Bellermann 
(/;•-  Urim  und  Thummim,  p.  02,  Berlin,  1824) 
h.u  airanced  many  objections  to  this  opinion, 
au'l  has  maintained  that  the  topaz  and  the 
orrsolite  of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the 
cetns  now  so  called.    Braun,  at  all  events,  uses 
tht  term  chrysolithvs  to  denote  the  topaz,  and  he 
of  its  brilliant  golden  colour.    There  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  passages  where  the 
tmkish  is  mentioned  to  lead  us  to  anything  like 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  as   to   ita  identity, 
irffjtting  in  Cant.  v.  14,  where  we  do  seem  to 
catch  a  glimmer  of  the  stone  denoted  :  '*  His 
hind*  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with  the  tarshish- 
stcw."   This  seems  to  be  the  correct  rendering 
<  i  the  Hebrew  [R.  V.  "  His  hands  are  as  rings 
<marg.  cylinders)  of  gold  set  with  beryl  "(marg. 
t'-piz)).    The  orbs  or  rings  of  gold,  as  Cooceius 
hu  observed  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco),  refer 
not  to  rings  on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  ringers 
taenuelve*.  as   they   gently  press   upon  the 
thumb,  and  thus  form  the  figure  of  an  orb  or 
ring.    The  latter  part  of  the  verse   is  the 
ci*ual  expletive  of  the  former.    It  is  not  only 
s&iii  in  thin  passage  that  the  hands  are  called 
<Tf*  of  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  arc 
thaj  called    is   immediately  added — specially 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  chrysolites  with 
which  the  hands  were  adorned  (Braun,  de  V.  S. 
u.  13).    Pliny  says  of  the  chrysoiitho*,  "  It  is  a 
transparent  stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of 
Cdi"'  Since  then  the  golden  stone,  as  the  name 
raporta,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  above  pas- 
wife  in  Canticles,  and  would  also  apply,  though  in 
a  itss  degree,  to  the  other  Scriptural  places  cited 
—  as  it  is  supported  by  Joseph  us,  and  conjectured 
or  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. — the  ancient  chrysolite 
•  r  the  modern  yellow  topaz  appears  to  have  a 
b*tter  claim  than  any  other  gem  to  represent 
the  tanhish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  certainly  a 
lett«r  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the  A.  V.,  a  ren- 
dering which  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any 
iind  of  evidence.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

BERZE'LUS  (B.  +an(*\Salos,  A.  Zop(*\- 
Affii;  Phanjcleu),  1  Esd.  v.  38.  [Barzillai.] 

BE*SAI  (%DJJi  of  uncertain  meaning,  see 
r'«. ;  B.  Baatl,  A.  -at  in  Ezra,  BKA.  Bnctl  in 
X«h. ;  Besee).  44  Children  of  Beaai  "  were 
Nethinim  who  returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerub- 
tabtl  (Ezra  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  52).  [Bastai.] 

[w.a.w.]  r>.] 

BESODEI'AH  (Hnip3,  Ges.  [one]  in  the 
sxrttofJah,  i.e.  the  trusted  one  of  Jah  ;  B.  Bat  id, 
K  'Afi^ii,  A"*.  Biuret  Aia ;  Bcsodia),  father 
<4  Meshullam,  and  one  of  the  repairers  of  the 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).       [W.  A.  W.] 

BESCR,  the  brook  pVcan  bnt;  BA. 
X'tfUfa,  toD  Bocrop  in  1  Sam'.  "xxx."~9,  10: 
Jn  *•  21,  B.  Bwds,  A.  B«x^> ;  torrens  Besor),  a 
trrent-bed  or  wady  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Jodih,  of  which  mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam. 
"x.  //.  c.    Xhe  expression  in  r.  10  perhaps 
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difficult  to  cross.  Jit  is  plain  from  the  conditions 
of  the  narrative  that  it  must  have  been  south 
of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the  situation  of  neither 
town  nor  vildy  has  been  identified  with  any 
probability.  Dr.  Robinson  has  .suggested  (1'hys. 
Oeog.  112)  H'.  'A  rar-th,  the  south-western  branch 
of  W  es-Seb'a.  The  name  may  signify,  from  the 
Arabic,  "  cool "  (Ges.>  [G.]    [W. ] 

BE'TAH  (HB3,  confidence;  A.  Matrfidx, 
B.  Mafffidx ;  Bete),  a  city  belonging  to  Hadad- 
ezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Berothai 
as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  to  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account  1  Ch. 
xviii.  8  (BK.  MeraflTJxdi,  A.  Mare  fle'0),  the  name 
is  called,  by  an  inversion  of  letters,  Tibchath. 
Ewald  (desch.  ii.  195)  pronounces  the  latter  to 
be  the  correct  reading,  and  compares  it  with 
Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24),  which  is  generally 
adopted  here  by  modem  scholars  (see  QPB*). 

[O.]  [W.] 

BE'TANE  (B.  Boito*^,  N.  Ba-,  A.  BA.toH}  ; 
Vulg.  omits),  n  place  apparently  south  of  Jeru- 
salem (Judith  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
the  BnBtylfx  of  Eusebius  (OS*  p.  263,  68),  two 
miles  from  the  Terebinth  of  Abraham  and  four 
from  Hebron.  This  has  been  variously  identified 
with  Betharath,  Bethainum,  and  Betaneh  or 
Ecbatana  in  Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on 
Carmel  (Winer,  s.  v.  Betanc).  Ball  conjectures 
n'Uinva  (Josh.  xv.  59),  Beit  'Anun,  five  miles 
north  of  Hebron  (sec  Speaker's  Comm.  on  Judith 
i.  9).  Bethany  is  inadmissible  from  the  fact  of 
its  unimportance  at  the  time,  if  indeed  it  existed 
at  all.  [G.]  [W.j 

BE'TEN  (1^3,  Ges.  perhaps  a  valley  i..q. 

\»n  itoiAeti ;  Jerome,  OS*  p.  54, 27  =  venter ; 

B.  BalBotc,  A.  Barrl;  Betcn),  one  of  the  cities 
on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25,  only).  By  Eusebius  (OS*  p.  249,  40)  it  is  said 
to  have  been  then  called  BtBBtrty,  and  to  have 
been  situated  eight  miles  east  of  Ptolemais  ;  a 
position  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  village 
el-B'aneh  (PEF.  Mem.  i.  150,  153).    [G.]  [\\\] 

BETH  (JV3,  according  to  Gesenius  [  Tlies.  and 

Lex.~\,  from  a  root  D-13,  preserved  in  Aramato, 
to  pass  the  night),  the  most  general  word  for  a 
house  or  habitation.  Strictly  speaking,  it  has  the 
force  of  a  settled,  stable,  dwelling,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building  of  a  " house " 
marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of  Jacob's 
wanderings  (cp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6) ;  but  it  is 
also  employed  for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even 
for  a  tent,  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer 
to  the  tent  of  Laban  (cp.  Judg.  xviii.  31 ;  1  Sam. 
i.  7,  where  it  refers  to  the  tent  of  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it  expresses  the 
textile  materials  [A.  V.  "hangings";  R.  V. 
marg.  tents,  Heb.  houses']  for  the  tents  of 
Astarte).  From  this  general  force  the  transi- 
tion was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sense  of  a 
family,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  "  families"  (Prayer-Bk.  V. 
"households"),  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezra  ii.  59. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places, 
it  has  the  6ense  of  "  home,"  i.c.  44  to  the  house." 
Beth  has  also  some  collateral  and  almost  tech- 
nical meanings,  similar  to  those  which  we  apply 
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to  the  word  "  house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the 
»*  places"  or  sockets  into  which  the  bars  for 
carrying  the  table  were    housed;"  and  others. 

Like  aedes  in  Latin  aud  Doin  in  German,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  Tabernacle  (see  above)  or  Temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iii.  2 ;  vi.  1,  &c),  but  to  th«*se  of  false 
gods — l>agon  (Judg.  xvi.  27  ;  1  Sam.  v.  2), 
Rimmon  (2  K.  v.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch 
(2  K.  xix.  37),  and  otlier  gods  (Judg.  ix.  _'7). 
"Bajith"  in  Is.  xv.  2  is  really  ha-B:ijith  =  "  the 
temple" — not  improbably  the  "house  of  high 
places"  mentioned  in  the  Mesha-inscription  — 
some  well-known  idol  fane  in  Moab.  [Bajith.] 

Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  combina- 
tion with  other  words  to  form  the  names  of 
places  than  Kirjath,  Hatzer,  Boer,  Ain,  or  any 
other  word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded 
with  Beth  is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order: 
but  in  addition  to  these  it  may  be  allowable 
here  to  notice  two,  which,  though  not  appearing 
in  that  form  in  the  A.  V.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX., 
probably  with  greater  correctness. 

Bkth'-e'kkd  '3  ;  B.  BaiOdxaO  ;  A.  Boi0- 

cucdS  ;  camera  jMutorum),  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  the 
"shearing  house"  [R.  V.  marg.  house  of  gather- 
iiuf],  at  the  pit  or  well  (113)  of  which  the 
forty-two  brethren  of  Ahaziah  were  slain  by 
Jehu  (2  K.  x.  12).  It  lay  between  Jezreel 
and  Samaria,  according  to  Jerome  (OS'  p.  141, 
17),  15  miles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  now  Led  Kud 
(BEF.  Mem.  ii.  83). 

Beth  -iiaguan  (|3n  '3,  B.  Bated*  ;  A.?"d 
Baiarydv;  ]h>m>u  h<»ti),  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "the 
garden-house  "  (2  K.  ix.  27),  one  of  the  sj>ots 
which  marked  the  liight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  En-<;annim, 
"  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modern  Jenin,  ou  the 
direct  road  from  Samaria  northward,  aud  over- 
looking t  lie  great  plain  (Stanlev,  S'.  d>  P. 
p.  349,  note).  '  [«.]  [W.] 

BETH-ABA'RA  CBnea&apd,  quasi  JV3 
711317,  house  of  ford  or  ferry  ;  Bethania  ;  R.  T. 

Bethany,  marg.  Bethabarah  and  BetharafxUi),  a 
place  beyond  Jordan,  itipav  rod  'lop.  ;  in  which, 
according  to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T., 
John  was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  apparently  at 
the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ  (cp.  cr.  29,  35, 
39).  If  the  reading  of  the  Received  Text  be  the 
correct  one,  Bethabara  may  be  identical  with 
Bethbarah,  the  ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which 
the  men  of  Ephraim  took  possession  after  Gideon's 
defeat  of  the  Midianites  [Betii-harah]  ;  or, 
which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth-nimrah,  on 
the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Jericho 
[Beth-nimrah].  But  the  Jldest  MSS.  (B.  A) 
and  the  Vulgate*  have  not  Bethabara  but 
Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen  (ad  foe.)  states 
to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his 
time,  ox&ov  vivra  to  avrlypaQa,  though 
altered  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel  on 
topographical  grounds.  In  favour  of  Bethabara 
are:  (a)  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar 
a  name  as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyist,, 
into  one  so  unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  thp 
reverse  —  the  change  from  an  unfamiliar  t. 


•  Jerome  (O&s  p.  14*,  6)  has 


a  familiar  name — is  of  frequent"  occurrence. 
(6)  The  fact  that  Origen,  while  admitting  ttut 
the  majority  of  MSS.  were  in  favour  of  Bet&aaj. 
decided  notwithstanding  for  Bethabara.  (c)  Tlu: 
Bethabara  was  still  known  in  the  days  cf  t.u*- 
bius  (OS.'  s.  v.),  and  greatly  resorted  to  bv 
persons  desirous  of  Baptism  (ntalt  <jur>;rfe  iuis'.- 
zantur). 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  un  «t  ancient 
MSS.  have  4*  Bethany,"  and  that  nam-  his  le?a 
accordingly  restored  to  the-  text  by  Lachmanr. 
Ti-chendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort.  Gebhanit.  m\ 
the  R.  V.    At  tiiis  distance  of  tune,  *ni  in 
the  absence    of  exhaustive   research   on  tl.» 
east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  in 
evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.     It  rat-i 
not  be  overlooked  that  if  Bethany  be  accept*:, 
the  definition  "  beyond  Jordan  "  still  rcitairn. 
and  therefore  another  place  mu>t  be  intend^ 
than   the    well-known   residence   of  Lux-xi 
Major  Condor  has  proposed  (BEF.  Mem.  ii.  sr : 
and  I'EFQtf.  Stat.  1877,  184-7  ;  H>7S,  lW)  !■ 
identify  Bethabara  with  'Al-arafu  a  ford  of  t;i 
Jordan,  near  Bethshenn  ;  and  to  read  Balaam. 
(Basan)  for  the  Bethany  of  the  oldest  M?? 
The  theory  is  ingenious,  but  it  doe*  not 
all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  some  of  wfcr: 
necessitate  a  site  nearer  Judaea  and  Jen^iei: 
Westcott  (Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco)  coujectu. 
"an  obscure  village  in  Peraea."    It  rn.v.  i 
added  that  the  tradition  which  place*  the 
of  Christ's  Baptism  at  the  Jordan  ne.irly  cpj»u' 
Jericho  apjiears  to  be  at  least  as  old  a*  the  : i: ' 
half  of  the  4th  century.    The  question  b  <i> 
cussed  in  Antoninus,  App.  i.,  P.  P.  Text  Sei  v. 
Series.  [G.]  ['A'.j 

BETH-ANA'TH  (T\:V  '3,  MV  ".  K»-.a 
Halevy.  Baethgen,  &c.  —  "  house  [or  t^mpl*] 1 ! 
t  he  goddess  'Anat ;  "  B.  BcuSdaut,  A.  BatMric: 
Bethanath),    one    of   the    "fenced  citi*s" 
Naphtali,  named  with  Bethshemesh  ( Ji«sh.  n 
38);  from  ueither  of  which  were  the  Cam 
expelled  (Judg.  i.  33  ;  B.  Ba<0ctya'x,  A.  Barf«>* 
It  is  now  probable  'Ainithit,  5$  mibs  W..VV 
of  Kades,  Kadesh  (Thomson,  Land  and  fV  b» 
p.  212).    By  Eusebius  (OS*  pp.  242.  70: 
45,  s.  vv.  'Avttp,  Bi)8avaBa)  it  is  spoken  vf  »> 
a  village  called   Batanaea,  15  miles  east'.r 
of  Caesarea.  and  reputed  to  contain  raeduo 
springs,  \ovrpk  ldo~tua:   this  place,  notv-'>' 
appears  to  be  the  modern  'A tun  (see  PEF.  -V  - 

ii.44).  re.]  p.; 

BETH-AXO'TH  (TMI;  '3.  jtossildy  ' > 
mann.     Baethgenj    called    after    the  r»(  " 
'Anath  :  B.  Baieavdu,  A.  BcuflarwV:  Beti**  '  - 
a  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of  J> 
named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur,  and  otiaeis 
Josh.  xv.  59  onlv.      It  is   verv  prdally  " 
modem  Kh.  Beit  *Ain*n.  ~S.1L.  of  Htbn>c.  '■■ 
remains  of  which,    near  to   thos*-  o»  •'• 
and  Beit  Stir,  were  discovered  bv  Wnk-ott  ^  1 
visited  bv  Robinson  (iii.  281).    See  al»o  Tl  r 
Man.  iii.'311,  351.  [G  j  ['V  ] 

BETHANY       Talm.  quasi  *T7\  JV2. 
to  mean  house  of  unripe  dates :  B^toria;  h'-'-' 
ania\  a  village  which,  scanty  as  are  the  net'  -' 
of  it  contained  in  Scriptnre,  i.s  more  intinistr. 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  most  iami.n; 
acts  and  scenes  of  the  last  days  of  the  hi* 
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Thrift  than  perhaps  any  other  place.  It  was 
it  Bethany  that  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
AraA,  and  from  Bethany  that  He  commenced 
His  "triumphal  entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  was 
Bis  nightly  resting-place  during  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  His  Passion ;  and  here  at 


the  houses  of  Martha  and  Mary,  and  of  Simon 
the  leper,  we  are  admitted  to  view  Him,  mort- 
nearlv  than  elsewhere,  in  the  circle  of  His 
domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the- 
life  of  our   Lord   that   His   connexion  with 


Bethany  commenced,  yet  this  is  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  its  having  been  the  scene  of 
Fits  very  last  acts  on  earth.  It  was  somewhere 
here  (Lake  xxiv.  50 ;  Acta  i.  9,  12),  on  these 
•  ltd  Mopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that 
the  Apostles  stood  when  they  last  beheld  His 


figure,  as,  with  u  uplifted  hands  " — still,  to  the 
very  moment  of  disappearance,  "blessing"  them 
— He  was  u  taken  up  "  into  the  "  clond  "  which 
"received"  and  hid  Him  from  their  "stedfast  " 
gaze,  the  words  still  ringing  in  their  ears, 
which   prove   that  space    and    time    are  lie* 
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hindrance  to  the  connexion  of  Christians  with 
their  Lord — "Lo!  I  am  with  you  nlway,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

The  little  information  we  possess  about 
Bethany  is  entirely  gathered  from  the  X.  T., 
neither  the  O.  T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having 
apparently  any  allusion  to  it.  It  was  situated 
44  at "  (xpbs)  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1  j 
Luke  xix.  29),  about  15  stadia  from  Jerusalem 
(John  xi.  18),  on  or  near  the  usual  road  from 
Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke  xix.  29,  cp.  r.  1 ; 
Mark  xi.  1,  cp.  x.  4'3),  and  close  by  and  west  (?) 
of  another  village  called  BktHPHAGK,  the  two 
being  several  times  mentioned  together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt 
as  to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known 
bv  a  name  derived  from  Lazarus — cl-'Azcriych  * 

jJ^O'  ^  ''°S  00  ^e  eastern  8,°Pe  °f 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the 
summit,  and  not  very  far  from  the  point  at 
which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins  its  more 
sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley 
(Liudsay,  p.  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  p.  120).  The  spot 
is  a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with 
fruit-trees, — olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as 
well  as  oaks,  and  carobs ;  the  whole  lying  below 
a  secondary  ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height 
to  shut  out  the  village  from  the  summit  of  the 
mount  (Rob.  i.  431,  432;  Stanley,  p.  189; 
Bonar,  pp.  138-9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the 
emphatic  words  of  one  published  description, 
"remarkably  beautiful" — "the  perfection  of 
retirement  and  repose"  —  "of  seclusion  and 
lovely  peace"  (Bonar,  pp.  139,  230,  310,  337; 
and  see  Lindsay,  p.  69).  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile these  glowing  descriptions  with  Dean 
Stanley's  words  (p.  189),  or  with  the  impression 
which  the  present  writer  derived  from  the  actual 
view  of  the  place.  Possibly  something  of  the 
difference  is  due  to  the  different  time  of  year  at 
which  the  visits  were  made. 

El-'Azcriych  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  "wild  mountain  hamlet"  of  "6ome 
twenty  families,"  the  inhabitants  of  which 
display  even  less  than  the  ordinary  Eastern 
thrift  and  industry  (Rob.  i.  432  ;  Stanley,  p.  189  ; 
Bonar,  p.  310).  In  the  village  are  shown  the 
traditional  sites  of  the  house  and  tomb  of 
Lazarus:  the  former  the  remains  of  a  square 
tower,  apparently  of  old  date,  though  certainly 
not  of  the  age  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  to  which 
De  Saulcy  assigns  it  (p.  128) ;  the  latter  a  deep 
vault  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  the 
bottom  reached  by  twenty-six  steps.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the 
real  age  and  character  of  these  remains  there  is 
at  present  no  information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el-'Azeriyeh  to  be  AZAL; 
and  would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he 
says,  the  Arabs  call  Bcth-hanan,  on  the  Mount 
of  Offence  above  Siloam  (pp.  135,  263). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in 
the  4th  century — in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bor- 
deaux  Pilgrim,   and    in   the  Owmasticon  of 


•  The  Arabic  name  1»  given  from  Robinson.  Lord 
Lindsay,  however,  denio*  that  this  Is  correct,  and 
asserts,  aft>r  frequently  hearing  it  pronounced,  that  the 
name  is  Lcuarich.   The  PEF.  Name  l.isU  agree  with 


Eusebius  (where  the  name  itself  has  dropped  nsi 
of  the  text ;  OS*  p.  251,  10)  and  Jerome  ('av 
p.  142,  3);  and  they  continued  to  eibt,  ailh 
certain  varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesuMial 
establishments  in  connexion  therewith,  d..*-j 
to  the  16th  century,  since  which  the  place  hv 
fallen  gradually  into  its  present  decay.  Tab 
part  of  the  history  is  well  giten  by  Robins 
(i.  432-3).  By  Mandeville  and  other  nwiu.-.ti 
travellers  the  town  is  spoken  of  as  the  H'sri* 
of  Bethany,"  an  expression  which  had  its  orijh 
in  castellum  being  employed  by  the  Vulgate  u 
the  translation  of  jewftq  in  John  xi.  1.  Se; 
PEF.  Man.  iii.  27. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethi:.; 
is  much  disputed.  That  given  aboTe — that  i 
Lightfoot  and  Reland  ( cp.  Hamburger,  IL 
Abth.  II.  s.  n.  Beth-Hini) — is  preferred  by  hit,; 
to  that  of  Simonis  (Onom.  s.  v.),  viz.  H*iT  '3> 
locus  depressionisy  which  has  no  special  applio 
bility  to  this  spot  more  than  to  any  other,  w'mli 
it  lacks  the  correspondence  with  Beth-phi;*, 
"House  of  Figs"  and  with  the  "Mount  << 
Olives,"  which  gives  so  much  colour  to  \m 
derivation,  although  it  is  true  that  the  h'<- 
have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and  olirt* 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  • 
Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out  l; 
Stanley  (.9.  f  P.  pp.  186,  187).b     [G.]  7K) 

BETHANY  beyond  Jordan  (John  i.  23).  >* 
Blth-auara. 

BETH-AHA'BAH  (nn"T?n  '3,  km*  of 
desert;  BA.  BatOapaBd,  in'j'osh.  xv.  6;  Frt'-> 
nihi  l,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  whidi 
situated  down  in  the  Arabah,  i.e.  the  sunk 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  A>k 
xv.  61,  B.  eapa&adfiy  A.  BT)6apaBd).  on  the  d-  rti 
border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparcntlr  bets*-- 
Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land  on  the  w«:  <" 
the  Jordan  valley  (xv.  6).    It  is  also  incid-- 
in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  fivui.  ~. 
B.  Bcu&a&apd,  A.  BaiBapaBd).  [G.]  ] 

BETH-A'RAM  (accurately,  as  in  L  Y. 
Beth-haram,  D-IH  '3;  B.  om.,  A  B*cV* 
Bethamm),  one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  tiK  -v 
of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  described  as  in 
valley"  (pOIH,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valrey),  and  no  doubt 
same  place  as  that   named  Beth-haIuN 
Num.  xxxii.  36.    No  further  mention  U  rout! 
of  it  in  the  Scriptures;  but  Eusebius  sod  J<r^ 
(OS*  pp.  137,  16;  248,  87.  The  name  *p[«3 
to  have  dropped  out  of  the  text  of  Ew#>;fc> 
report  that  in  their  day  the  appellation  0 
dicitur)  of  Betharam  was  Bethramtha, 
<p8d  (see  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talnni  «' 
Schwarz,  p.  231 ;  the  Syriac  and  other  Verv^ 
however,  have  all  Bethharan,  with  no  nut<  J 
variation),  and  that,  in  honour  of  Mv>'-< 
Herod  had  named  it  Libias  (Aifitis).  Joseph 
account  is  that   Herod  (Antipas),  on  ta  -' 


*>  MOhlau  (in  Rlebm's  UWB.  a.  n.  BetbanU'  p* 
at  least  for  the  Greek  form  or  the  name,  U*  *w  » 
the  "house  of  the  unhappy  or  poor."  J«™«  * 
"domus  adflictionis  ejus  vel  doom*  ob*di«*l*   ,'  v 
p.  93,  26).    Some  of  the  leaser  Greek  OiumoJtx* 
one  or  other  of  these  last- named  derivation*.  <e 

Index,  s.  n.  Bi^u-w).  ? ■'. 
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p~ve«ion  r>(  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sepphnris 
and  the  city  of  Betharamphtha,  building 

a  w.-Jl  round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in 
h'-iDnur  «)f  the  wife  of  the  emperor.  As  this 
could  hardly  be  later  than  H.C.  1— Herod  the 
(i.ejt.  the  predecessor  of  Antipas  having  died 
in  B.C.  A — nnd  as  the  Empress  Livia  did  not 
receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after  the  death 
ct  Augustus,  a.d.  14,  it  is  probable  that  Josephus 
i?  ia  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to  the 
[lie*,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally 
received  that  which  it  bore  in  hi*  own  day.  It 
;s  curious  that  he  names  Libia*  long  before 
(Ant.  air.  1,  §  4),  in  such  connexion  as  to  leave 
>>  loubt  that  he  alludes  to  the  same  place. 
L>lrr  tue  name  of  Amathus  he  agaiu  mentions 
it  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  6 ;  cp.  P.  J.  ii.  4,  §  2), 
snd  tne  destruction  of  the  royal  palaces  there 
tr  insurgents  from  Peraea. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  localitv  of  Libias  as 
31=35' lat.  and  67°  10*  long.'(Ritter,  Jordan, 
p.  hli);  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS.2  ut 
wpra)  state  that  it  was  rive  miles  south  of  Beth- 
c»lran,  or  Bethamnaran  (i.e.  Beth-nimrah  ?). 
This  agrees  with  the  position  of  Tell  Burnt  h,  a 
t  nspkuou*  mound,  east  of  Jordan,  near  the 
Kouth  of  W.  Hesbdn:  the  mound  is  70  feet 
ttgh,  and  50  feet  across  at  the  top ;  there  are  a 
dd  foundations  (  U.  &  P.  E.  S.  St<tt.  in.  76  ; 
h  Tristram  appears  (/xiru/o/ J/<*i6,  p.  348) 
to  hare  been  given  the  name  Peit-harran  for 
tbii  mound.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH  -  ARBE'L  (^3 "W  '3;  T.'  «*«  rev 
*Um>  Ttu'Upofiodfi,  A.  'UpoBadX),  named  only  in 
lies.  x.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre 
by  Shalman  (Shalmaneser).  No  clue  is  given 
t<  it*  portion  ;  it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold 
•f  Arbela  in  Galilee,  but  (HiUig,  MV.», 
Zander,  Orelli)  is  more  probably  another  place 
ft  the  same  name,  now  frbul,  X.E.  of  Pella,  of 
mention  is  made  bv  Eu»ebius  {OS.7 
I'-  2%,  72).  The  Prophet  perhaps  alludes  to 
*  recent  event,  and  Schrader  suggests  (KA  T.1 
Ft-  4W-2)  that  Beth-Arbel  was  taken  either 
hy  Shalmaneser  III.  during  his  campaign  of 
B.c.  against  Damascus,  or  by  Salamanu, 
an?  of  JJoab,  who  was  contemporary  with 
hVea,  and  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
subject  monarchs  who  gave  tribute  to  Tiglath- 
pile>*r  II.  after  the  fall  of  Damascus  in  732  B.C. 
Hii  ow-a  preference  is  with  Nowack  for  the  latter 
oi  these  two  suggestions.  In  either  case  Beth- 
ArUl  would  have  been  east  of  Jordan.  In  the 
Vulgate  Jrrome  has  translated  the  name  to 
mean  44  e  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,"  i.e. 

Jerubbaal  (?U3"V)  or  Gideon,  understanding 
Salman  as  Zalmunna,  and  the  whole  passage  as 
rtferrrag  to  Judg.  viii.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-A'VEN  fllK  '3,  house  of  naught,  i.e. 
i-*Vs«;  Josh,  xviii.  12,  B.  Bai94v,  A.  BcuBavv ; 
Bt  tLiven),  a  place  on  the  mountains  of  Benjamin, 
*»t  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  B.  Bcu94\\,  A. 
Ma»r),  and  lying  between  that  place  and 
Mkbmuh  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5[LXX.  see  below];  also 
*iv  33.  B.  BapriO,  A."*  Ba6y).  In  Josh,  xviii. 
13  the  -  wilderness  "  (Midbar  =  pasture-land)  of 
kthaven  is  mentioned.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  .r>  the 
rea-iing  of  the  LXX.  is  BcuBwpwy,  Beth-horon ; 
tut  if  this  be  correct,  another  Beth-horon  must- 


be  intended  than  that  commonly  known,  which 
was  much  further  to  the  west  (cp.  Wellhausen, 
/.  c).  In  Hob.  ir.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5  (oIkos  *fii>,  but 
A.  oIkos  rrjs  aSia/ar,  and  so  B.  marg.),  the  name 
is  transferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very 
characteristic  of  this  Prophet,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Bethel — once  the  44  house  of  God,"  but  then 
the  house  of  idols,  of  "  naught."     [G.]   (W  ] 

BETH-AZMA'VETH  (T\)pW  %  for  ety- 
mology see  Azvaveth  ;  B.  B^ao-pati;  A.  Btj0*  ; 
Pethazinoth).  Under  this  name  is  mentioned, 
iu  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  town  of  Benjamin 
which  is  elsewhere  called  Azmavktii  and  Beth- 

8AMOS. 

Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth  with 
Hizimh,  a  village  on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to 
the  S.E.  ofJ*6'a.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETII-BA AL-MECN ■  {\WQ{W&%\  B. 
oXkos  M«A£»0;  A.  ofaot  B<Aa/*»r;  Oppidum 
Baalmaon\  a  place  in  the  possessions  of  Reuben, 
on  the  "Mishor  "  or  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain  ")  east 
of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites' first 
approach  its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii. 
38  [cp.  DillmannJ,  or,  in  its  contracted  form, 
Bkon,  xxxii.  3),  to  which  the  Beth  was  possibly 
a  Hebrew  addition.  Later  it  would  seem  to  have 
come  into  possession  of  Aloab,  and  to  be  known 
either  as  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii.  23)  or  Baal- 
meon  (Ezek.  xxv.  9).  It  was  built  or  rebuilt 
by  king  Mesha,  according  to  the  inscription  on 
the  "  Moabite  Stone  "  (Kecov>j.  ofJmism.  p.  o07  ; 
Records  of  the  Past,  N.  S.  ii.  201),  and  a  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  made  between  Beth-Baal- 
emon  and  Baal-meon  (cp.  11.  1»,  2b).  The  name 
is  still  attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable 
size  (betrdchtlich,  Seetzen),  to  the  S.W.  of 
Ifesban,  and  bearing  the  name  of  J/'am,  which 
appears  to  give  its  appellation  to  the  Wdily 
Zcrka  Jf'ain  (Tristram,  Land  of  Monb,  pp.  303-1 ; 
Seetzen,  Reisen,  p.  408).  [G.j*  [W.J 

BETH-BA'RAH  (n*}3  '3 ;  quasi  '3 
[one  of  the  few  instances  of  the  Mm  being 
rejected  in  contraction,  (Jes.  Jhes.  i»76  b\  house 
of  p^mscuje,  or  of  the  ford;  BA.  BcuBypd ; 
Pet/tbera),  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a 
point  apparently  south  of  the  scene  of  Gideon's 
victory,  which  took  place  at  or  about  Bethshean, 
and  to  which   point    "the   waters"  (D^Q.l) 

were  "taken"  by  the  Ephraimites  against 
Midian.  What  these  44  waters "  were  is  not 
clear,  probably  the  tcadys  and  streams  which 
descend  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim ;  it  is 
only  plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the 
Jordan,  to  which  river  no  word  but  its  own 
distinct  name  is  ever  applied.  Beth-barah 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  possibility 
that  its  more  modern  representative  may  have 
been  Beth-abara  where  John  baptized  [Beth- 
akara];  but  there  is  not  much  in  favour  of 
this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound.  The 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites  can  hardly  have 
reached  so  far  south  as  Beth-abara,  which  was 
accessible  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
44  region  round  about"  (^  xtpixopos ;  i.e.  the 
oasis  of  the  South  Jordan  at  Jericho). 

•  It  is  possible  that  I  be  name  contains  a  traor  of  the 
tribe  or  nation  of 
[Maox  ;  Mkhuxim.] 
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BETH-BA8I 


BETH-EL 


If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be 
correct,  Beth-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford 
-of  the  district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that 
by  which  Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from 
Mesojiotamia,  and  at  which  Jephthah  slew  the 
Ephraiinito*.  [G.]  [\Y\] 

BETH-BA'SI  (B.  B<u8fcuff<Tft  [r,  62],  Baud- 
(iatratl  [v.  64],  A.  Bt9$a<ri ;  Bethbessen),  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays  (ra  Ka&p/rn- 
fiiva)  must  have  been  originally  fortified,  Jying 
in  the  desert  (rp  ipnfiqi),  and  in  which  Jonathan 
and  Simon  Maccabaeus  took  refuge  from  Bac- 
chides  (1  Mace.  ix.  &2,  64).  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xiii. 
1,  §  f>)  has  BnQaKayi  (Beth-hoglu),  but  a  read- 
ing of  the  passage  quoted  by  Reland  (p.  032) 
presents  the  more  probable  form  of  Beth-keziz. 
Either  alternative  fixes  the  situation  as  in  the 
Jordan  valley  not  far  from  Jericho.  [Keziz, 
Vallev  of.]  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-BIR'EI  (\S"l3  '3,  MV.»  =  place  of 
fatness;  B.  [by  inclusion  of  the  next  name] 
oIkos  Bpaovftafuptlfi,  A.  eln.  Bapovfi.- ;  Beth- 
berai;  R.  V.  Heth-biri),  a  town  of  Simeon  (I  Ch. 
iv.  31),  which,  by  comparison  with  the  parallel 
list  in  Josh,  xix.,  appears  to  have  also  the  name 
of  Beth-ledaoth,  of  which  it  may  possibly 
have  been  a  corruption.  It  lay  to  the  extreme 
south,  with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (cp.  Josh, 
xv.  32,  Lebaoth).  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH'-CAR  (13  '3,  Ges.  =  house  of  lambs ; 
B.  Bai$\op,  A.  BtKxop ;  Bethchar),  an  un- 
known place  named  as  the  point  to  which  the 
Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines  from  Mizpeh 
on  a  memorable  occasion  (  1  Sam.  vii.  1 1  ). 
From  the  unusual  expression  "under  Beth-car" 
03  nnriO),  it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself 
was  on  a  height,  with  the  road  at  its  foot. 
J»s<?phus  (Ant.  vi.  2,  §  2)  has  uexpi  Kopfraiuiv, 
nnd  goes  on  to  say  that  the  stono  Ebenezer  was 
set  up  at  this  place  to  mark  it  as  the  spot  to 
which  the  victory  had  extended.  [Kbex-ezer.] 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Kopiai 
of  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  4;  of  B.  J.  i.  6,  §  5,  and  iv. 
8,  §  1.  The  Targum  has  Bethsharon.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-DA'GON  (jin  %  house  of  Dajon; 
Bethdagun). 

1.  B.  BayaSefik,  A.  BnQZxywv.  A  city  in  the 
low  country  (Shefelah)  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41), 
and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Philistine  terri- 
tory, with  which  its  name  implies  a  connexion. 
From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction  before  this 
name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be 
taken  with  the  preceding,  "  Gederoth  -  Beth- 
dagon  ; "  in  that  case  probably  distinguishing 
Gederoth  from  the  two  places  of  similar  name  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  suggestion  is  not 
adopted  by  the  R.  V.  Caphar-dagon  existed  as 
a  very  large  village  between  Diospolis  (Lydda) 
and  Jamnia  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (OX.3  p.  1.18, 
14,  s.  r.  Beth-dagon).  The  site,  hitherto  un- 
known (Dillmann  1  in  loco),  has  been  recovered 
by  M.  Ganneau  at  Dajun,  between  Lvdda  and 
Vcbnah,  Jamnia  (PEFuy.  Stat.  1 874,  p.'  279).  It 
is  mentioned,  with  Joppa  and  Beneberak,  in 
an  inscription  of  Sennacherib  (Schrader,  KAT."1 
p.  289). 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of 


Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27  ;<  |»  '3,  B.  Btu&tywii,  A. 

BvQSaywr).    The  name  and  the  proximity  I 
the  coast  point  to  its  being  a  Philistine  colon* 
Conder  (//dbk.  to  Bible,  p.  2»J8)  propose* 
identify  it  with  Kh.  D'auk,  a  mound  near  th? 
mouth  of  the  Belus.    Cp.  Dillmann1  in  loco. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modern  villig.s 
noticed  above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name, .; 
third  has  been  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  29?<)  i 
few  miles  east  of  Xdblus.  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii. 
8,  §  1,  and  //.  J.  i.  2,  §  3)  gives  the  name 
L>agon  to  the  fortress  in  the  Jordan  valley  ir 
which  Simon  Maccabaeus  was  killed.  [Doetv 1 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  occurrem?  >: 
these  names  we  have  indications  of  the  worship 
of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  far  beror.-J 
the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  the>e  ire  t.j- 
sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  thu 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  t.v 
country  to  "  Michmash,  eastwanl  of  BethaTsn." 
on  the  south,  and  Gilboaon  the  north — t j  tn 
edge  of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan 
valley — driving  "the  Hebrews  over  Jordac  ict 
the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead  "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7, 
cp.  17,  18;  xxix.  1;  xxxi.  1).         [G.]  [W] 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM  (D'rfen  '3.  hr* 

of  the  double  cube  [of  figs] ;  B.  oIkos  Aeu&\ate»- 
NA.  oIk.  Ae#- ;  domus  DeblatKaim),  a  town 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  [LXX.  xxxi.]  22),  apparent!; 
the  place  elsewhere  called  ALMON-Diblath u> 
In  the  inscription   on   the  "  Moabite  rt«-M 
found  at  Dibon,  king  Mesha  states  that  h«  bci 
Beth-Diblathaim  (called  Diblathan,  Rw- 
Jer.  p.  507  ;  Stade,  Ges.  d.  V.  1st.  i.  534). 

BETH-EDEN.  Amos  i.  5,  marg.  [Lde.v. 

BETH-EL  (^>K  TVS,  house  of  God;  AI'E. 
[Gen.  xxxv.  15]  Beu^A;  Joseph.  Bi7*^A.  Be*fAT 
W\ty;  Bethel).  1.  A  well-known  cityaaiiA' 
place  of  Central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  B«thel  there  ir 
two  accounts  extant.  1.  It  was  bestowed 
the  spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  U1 
nocturnal  vision  of  God,  when  on  his  jourte- 
from  his  father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  a.- 
wife  in  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19;  LXX.  ofc> 
6fou;  Bethel).  He  took  the  stone  which  hi  I 
served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (.DtT)  it  t> 1 
pillar,  aud  anointed  it  with  oil;  and 'he  "all  i 
the  name  of  that  place  (WHH  DIpD?)  B»th 
but  the  name  of  'the'  city  (*VIM)  calki 
Luz  at  the  first."  The  expression  in  the  U>t 
paragraph  of  this  account  is  carious,  and  in- 
dicates a  distinction  between  the  "city"'**1 
the  "  place" — the  early  Canaanite  "city"  Lai 
and  the  place,"  as  yet  a  mere  undisttDeu^W 
spot,  marked  only  by  the  "stone,"  or  ti<  c**F 
(Joseph,  toii  Ki6oi$  ovufopovfttwois),  electee  lr 
Jacob  to  commemorate  his  vision. 

2.  But  according  to  another  account,  Beth  A 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  ble»n> 
bestoweil  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  hii  return 
from  Padan-nram  ;  at  which  time  also(*p-0^" 
ing  to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  «»» 
given  him.  Here  again  Jacob  erected  J 
"  pillar  of  stone,"  which,  as  before,  he  md**^ 
with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv.  14,  15).  The  key  oi  W> 
story  would  »eem  to  be  the  fact  of  God's  "  H*4** 
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iac"  with  Ja<:ob.  God  went  up  from  him  in 
the  place  where  He  *  spake  *  with  him  " — "  Jacob 
set  up  a  pilUr  in  the  place  where  He  'spake' 
with  him,"  and  "  called  the  name  of  the  place 
where  God  spake  •  with  him  Bethel." 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  dis- 
tinct events  (gee  Speaker's  Comm.  and  Delitzsch 
[lS87]on  Gen.  xxviii.  19),  or,  as  would  appear 
to  be  the  cas-  iu  other  instances  in  the  lives  of 
the  patriarch*,  are  different  representations  of 
the  one  original  occasion  on  which  the  hill  of 
Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  Prophet  Hosea 
— in  the  only  reference  which  the  later  Hebrew 
Scriptures  contain  to  this  occurrence — had 
fvidently  the  second  of  the  two  narratives  before 
him,  since  m  a  summary  of  the  life  of  Jacob 
in*  introduces  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs 
in  «i»tesi?  (xxxv.),  laying  full  and  characteristic 
streM  oa  the  keyword  of  the  story  :  "  He  had 
power  over  the  Angel  and  prevailed ;  he  wept 
and  made  supplication  unto  Him  ;  He  found 
him  at  Bethel,  and  there  He  sjxtke  with  us, 
even  the  LORD,  the  God  of  hosts  "  (Hos.  xii. 
4,  5,  R.  V.). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narra- 
tives, yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  Gen.  xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would 
•ippear  to  have  existed  at  this  spot  even  before 
the  arrival  of  Abram  in  Canaan  :  he  removed 
from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to  *'  'the  '  mountain  on 
the  east  of  Bethel,"  with  "  Bethel  on  the  west 
and  Hai  on  the  east."  Here  he  built  an  altar; 
and  hither  he  returned  from  Egypt  with  Lot 
before  their  separation  (xiii.  3,  4).    See  Stanley. 

an  i  P.  p.  J18.  It  is,  however,  considered 
kv  jome  more  probable  that  the  names,  after- 
wards so  well  known,  are  here  given  by  antici- 
pation (cp.  Delitzsch  in  loco). 

In  on-*  thing,  however,  the  above  narratives 
all  agree, — in  omitting  any  mention  of  towns  or 
baildin.'s  at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and 
in  drawing  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
**rity"  of  Luz  and  the  consecrated  "  place"  in 
iu  neighbourhood  (cp.,  besides  the  passages 
already  quoted.  Gen.  xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest  the  two  are 
•till  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi.  1,  2);  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  city 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 
after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more 
(Judg.  i.  22-26).  If  this  view  be  correct,  there 
is  a  strict  parallel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah, 
which,  probably  a  heathen  sacred  spot,  received 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac, 
bat  did  not  become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanc- 
tuary till  the  erection  of  the  Temple  there  by 
Solomon.  [Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed 
by  Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision — "  House  of 
God" — and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that 
appellation  has  been  adopted  in  all  languages 
and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  diversities  of  belief, 
t*s  been  well  noticed  by  Stanley  (S.  and  P.  pp. 
-20-1).  It  should  not  be  overlooked  how  far  this 
»»  been  the  case  with  the  actual  name  ;  the  very 
sTliables  of  Jacob's  exclamation  forming,  as  they 


*  The  woni  U  the  same  ("131),  and  is  rendered 
"spake  "  by  R.  V.  in  all  three  ca»c* ;  in  the  A.  V.  it 
*»  rendered  -  talked  "  in  the  first  two. 
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do,  the  titl .  of  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Ma- 
hometan world — the  Beit-allah  of  Mecca  ;  while 
they  are  not  leas  the  favourite  designation  of  the 
meanest  conventicles  of  the  humblest  sects  of 
Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  Dc  Leg.  Hebr.  i.  444  ;  Bochart,  Canaan, 
ii.  2)— that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should 
have  lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was 
called  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the 
perplexing  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatry  of 
the  heathen — the  Baitulia  of  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nicians, the  A(0oi  (fi^vx°h  or  sma'l  portable 
stones  to  which  magical  life  was  ascribed. 
Another  opportunity  will  occur  for  going  more 
at  length  into  this  'interesting  subject  [Stones. 
Cp.  Delitzsch  (1887)  on  Gen.  xxxv.  14,  15,  and 
Muhlau  in  Keim's  JIWB.  s.  n.  "  Beth-cl  "] ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  Baitulia 
seem  to  have  preserved  the  erect  position  of 
their  supposed  prototype,  and  that  the  worship 
included  the  anointing  them  with  oil  (Arnobius, 
adv.  Gentcs,  i.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the 
subject  of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which 
it  was  removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  served 
as  the  pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the 
destructien  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  resorted  to  by  the  Jews  in  their  lamenta- 
tions (Keland,  Pal.  p.  638).  [Temple,  the 
Second.] 

After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  hea^d 
of.  In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  n« 
king  in  Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people 
went  up  in  their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God 
(Judg.  xx.  18,  26,  31,  xxi.  2,  LXX.  and  R.  V. ; 
in  the  A.  V.  and  Vulg.  [exc.  in  xx.  31]  the 
name  is  translated  44  house  of  God  ").  Here  waa 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  under  the  charge  of 
Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  with  an  altar 
and  proper  appliances  for  the  offering  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  (xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4) ; 
and  the  unwonted  mention  of  a  regular  road  or 
causeway  as  existing  between  it  and  the  great 
town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an  indication  that 
it  was  already  in  much  repute.  Later  than  this 
we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities  to 
which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking  equal  rank 
with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (I  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Probably  it  was  this  ancient  reputation— com- 
bined with  its  situation  on  the  extreme  south 
frontier  of  his  new  kingdom,  and  with  the  hold 
which  it  must  have  had  on  the  sympathies  both 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  the  former's  by  lot 
and  the  latter's  by  conquest — which  made  Jero- 
boam choose  Bethel  as  the  depository  of  the  new 
false  worship  which  was  to  seal  and  consum- 
mate the  division  between  the  ten  tribes  and  the 
two.  Here  he  established  one  of  the  two  calves 
of  gold,  the  priests  of  "  the  high  places  which 
he  had  made,"  and  an  altar  *  of  incense,  by 
which  he  himself  stood  to  burn ;  as  we  see 
him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xii.,  xiii. 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Ch.  xiii.  19),  whence 
it  was  probably  recovered  by  Baasba  (xvi.  1). 
It  then  remains  unmentioned  for  a  long  period. 


b  W.  R.  Smith.  Religion  of  the  Semites,  i.  470,  suggest 
that  this  altar  was  a  pillar  crowned  by  a  sort  of  capital 
bearing  a  bowl.  This  would  illustrate  Amos  iii.  14,  ix.  U 
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The  worship  of  Baal,  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nician queen  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  had  pro- 
bably alienated  public  favour  from  the  simple 
erections  of  Jeroboam  to  more  gorgeous  shrines 
(2  K.  x.  21,  22).  Samaria  had  been  built  (1  K. 
xvi.  24)  an  1  Jezrecl,  and  these  things  must  have 
all  tended  to  draw  public  notice  to  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Elijah  visiteJ  Bethel,  and  that 
we  hear  of  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resident 
there  (2  K.  ii.  2,  3),  two  facts  apparently  incom- 
patible with  the  active  existence  of  the  calf- 
worship.  The  mention  of  the  bears  so  close  to 
the  town  (ii.  23,  25)  looks  too  as  if  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  not  much  frequented  at  that 
time.  But  after  his  destruction  of  the  Baal- 
worship  throughout  the  country,  Jehu  appears 
to  have  returned  to  the  simpler  and  more 
national  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29).  Under  the 
defendants  of  this  king  the  place  and  the  wor- 
ship must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-grandson  of 
Jehu,  the  rude  village  was  again  a  royal  resi- 
dence with  a  "  king's  house  "  (Amos  vii.  13); 
there  were  palaces  both  for  "winter"  and 
"  summer,"  44  great  houses  "  and  "  houses  of 
ivory "  (iii.  15),  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and  living  (vi.  4-6). 
The  one  original  altar  was  now  accompanied  by 
several  others  (ii.  «,  iii.  14);  and  the  simple 
"  incense "  of  its  founder  had  developed  into 
the  44  burnt-offerings  "  and  '*  meal-otlerings  "  of 
"  solemn  assemblies,"  with  the  fragrant  44  peace- 
offerings  "  of  •*  fat  beasts  "  (v.  21,  22). 

How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are 
not  told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern 
kingdom  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  re- 
mained an  abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the 
wretched  colonists  "  how  to  fear  Jehovah," 
"  the  God  of  the  land  "  (2  K.  xvii.  27,  28).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  tradition  (.SWtr  Olam 
Jtttttlxi,  ch.  xxii.)  the  goMen  calf  of  Bethel  was 
carried  off  by  Shalmaneser,  but  the  buildings 
remaiucd  till  the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they 
were  destroyed ;  and  in  the  account  preserved 
of  his  reforming  iconoclasm  we  catch  one  more 

f;liinpse  of  the  altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its  last 
oathsome  fire  of  "dead  men's  bones"  burning 
upon  it,  the  altar  and  high-place  surviving  in 
their  archaic  antiquity  amidst  the  successive 
additions  of  later  votaries,  like  the  wooden  altar 
of  Becket  at  Canterbury,  which  continued  in  its 
original  simplicity  through  all  the  subsequent 
magnificence  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
murdered  (Stanley,  Canterbury,  p.  184).  Not  the 
least  remarkable  "of  these  later  works  was  the 
monument  (P'SH  ;  ot^Ai?;  2  K.  xxiii.  17),  evi- 
dently a  conspicuous  erection,  of  the  44  man  of 
God  "  who  proclaimed  the  ultimate  downfall  of 
this  idolatrous  worship  at  its  very  outset  (1  K. 
xiii.  l)and  who  would  seem  to  have  been  at  a  later 
date  canonized  .as  it  were  by  the  votaries  of  the 
very  idolatry  which  he  denounced.  "  Woe  unto 
you  !  for  ye  buihl  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets, 
and  your  fathers  killed  them  "  (Luke  xi.  47). 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through 
so  many  centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very 
remarkably  the  way  in  which  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  and  the  false-worship  went  on  side  by 
aide  at  Bethel.  It  is  plain  from  several  allusions 
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of  Amos  that  this  was  the  case  (v.  14,  22): 
and  the  fact  before  noticed  of  prophets  <>t"  Jeho- 
vah being  resident  there,  and  of  the  friradly 
visits  even  of  the  stern  Elijah  ;  of  the  relation 
between  the  "man  of  Clod  from  Judah"  and 
the  lying  prophet  (1  K.  xiii.  18)  who  caused 
his  death ;  of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekish 
the  ton  of  Chenaanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  r*- 
sorts  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  for  his  solma 
!  adjuration  (IK.  xxii.  1 IX  and  lastly  of  the  way 
in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were  U>!<- 
rated  and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape.  —  all 
these  point  to  a  state  of  tilings  well  worthy  <t 
investigation.  In  this  connexion,  too,  it  U 
curious  that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  return?! 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  28 ;  Neh.  vii.  32) ; 
and  that  they  returned  to  their  native  placu 
whilst  continuing  their  relations  with  Nehrabh 
and  the  restored  worship  (Xeh.  xi.  31).  In  th* 
1st  Book  of  Esdras  the  name  appears  as  Bfc/rouuj 
(v.  21  :  cp.  Ezra  ii.  28).  In  later  times  Bethel  U 
only  named  once,  amongst  the  strong  cities  in 
Judaea  which  were  repaired  by  Bacchides  during 
the  struggles  of  the  times  "of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  ix.  50). 

Bethel  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (OSJ  p  13o. 
8)  as  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  tar 
right  hand  of  the  road  to  Neapoli* ;  axd 
here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scsre«lr 
altered  name  of  licitin.  They  cover  a  spur 
of  "  three  or  four  acres,"  and  consist  of  "very 
many  foundations  and  half-standing  walU  ^' 
houses  and  other  buildings."  "  The  mini 
lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  hill  between  ta-.» 
heads  of  two  hollow  wadys  which  unite  ar.l 
run  off  into  the  main  valley  et-8uweiiiitn  (Hod. 
i.  448-9).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  traveller 
since  his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  44  stony  " 
nature  of  the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  b 
keeping  with  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  slurat*r 
there.  For  a  description  of  Heitin  see  PET 
Mem.  ii.  295.  305.  When  on  the  spot  little 
doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of  this  in- 
teresting place.  The  mount  S.E,  of  Bethel  <«a 
which  there  are  the  ruins  of  n  Byzantine  churvh, 
h'/i.  cl-Mukutir,  must  Ix?  the  "mountain"  oa 
which  Abram  built  the  nltar,  and  on  which  h? 
and  Lot  stood  when  they  made  their  divUiua  «t 
the  land  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly 
strewu  to  its  top  with  stones  formed  bv  nattr^ 
for  the  building  of  "altar  "  or  sanctuary  {PET. 
Mem.  ii.  373).  As  the  eye  turns  involuntarily 
eastward,  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the  plain  *f 
the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho  ;  distant,  it  is  tr*. 
but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mirk  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mounUi* 
beyond  the  river,  and  fertilise  the  plain  evec  in 
its  present  neglected  state;  but  which,  if  pro- 
perly used,  would  again  render  the  district  what 
it  once  was,  4*  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  even  a*  th- 
land  of  Egypt."  Eastward  again  of  this  rnouLt. 
at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  thst 
Bethel  is  on  the  right,  is  a  third  hill  crowuel 
by  a  remarkably  desolate-looking  mass  of  g.ev 
debris,  the  most  perfect  heap  of  ruin  t»  b? 
seen  even  in  that  country  of  ruins.  This  ti 
et'Tell,  44  the  mound,"  or  44  the  heap,"  agrt-irc 
in  every  particular  of  name,  aspect,  and  situa- 
tion,  with  Ar. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  historv  of  Bethel 
will  be  found  in  Stanley  (&  £  P.  pp.  217-22U). 
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2.  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  named 
in  1  Sam.  hi.  27.  The  collocation  of  the  name 
m  this  list  is  decisive  agaiutt  its  being  the  well- 
known  Bethel  (see  Wellhausen  and  Klostertnann 
/.(..);  but  opinions  are  still  divided  about  the 
Bethel  named  in  Josh.  xii.  16  (BA.  om.  See 
l.Hllmaun  *).  In  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  the  LXX.  B. 
reads  Barf<™5*  i.e.  Bethzur  (A.  Bo^A).  By 
comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judith 
and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xix.  4;  1  Ch.  iv.  29, 30), 
the  place  appears  under  the  names  of  Chesil, 
Bcthul,  ani  Bktiiuel.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETHEL,  MOUNT.  A  point  on  the 
leathern  boundary  of  the  children  of  Joseph 
(Jo*h.  xvi.  1),  where,  however,  R.  V.  reads  more 
correctly  44 through  the  hill  country  to  Bethel." 
It  was  in  Mount  Bethel  (R.  V.  44  in  the  mount 
>f  Bethel  ")  that  Saul  assembled  2,000  of  his 
chosen  men  before  Jonathan  made  his  attack  on 
the  Philistine  garrison  of  Geba  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2). 
'•The  hill  countrv  "  is  apparently  the  ridge 
L  of  Bethel  which  parts  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[Beth-el]  [W.] 

BETHELITE,  THE  (^.1  JV2 ;  B.  6  Ba,0- 
vA<ln?r,  A.  Bai0i-),  Hiel,  is  recorded  as  the  re- 
luilder  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34).     [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-E'MEK  (piprn  JV3,  house  of  the 
r-j/ky;  B.  2a#$atfiat0ti4  [apparently  joining  to 
previous  name],  A.  Bij0a«ft<«  ;  Bethemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher,  ou  the 
ftorth  side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah- 
tl  (Josh.  xix.  27).  Robinson  haa  discovered  an 
'Amka  about  6$  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  'Akka ;  but 
it"  his  identification  of  Jefdt  with  Jiphthah-el  be 
tenible,  the  site  of  Beth-emck  must  be  sought 
f»r  farther  south  than  *Amka  (Rob.  iii.  103, 107, 
».  Cp.  Dillmann  *).  Conder  (PEFQy.  Stat.  1883, 
p.  117)  identifies  Jiphthah-el  with  W.  cl-Kum, 
i'ut,  if  'Amii  be  Beth-emek,  it  is  more  probably 
W.  H.Kardk>a.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETHER,  THE  MOUNTAINS  of  p?)3  nn ; 
fJes,  explains  '3  to  be  a  region  cut  up  into 
mountains  and  valleys  :  6pri  Koi\«tudruv ;  Dcthr 
and  Bethel},  Cant.  ii.  17.  There  is  no  clue  to 
£oide  us  as  to  what  mountains  are  intended 
here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the 
post-biblical  history  of  the  Jews,  and  so  disputed, 
<ee  Reland,  pp.  639,  640;  Rob.  iii.  267-271  ; 
Hamburger,  BE.  Abth.  ii.  s.  n.  liethnr. 

CO.]  [w.] 

BETHES'DA  •   (Bn*eri(£,   as  if 

)p£Cb*,  house  of  mercy,  or  M^fcC  JV3,  place 

of  the  flwciiyj  of  water;  «.  Bn6(aBd,  place 
of  dices ;  B.  Bv9<raiSd,  fishityj-piace ;  Euseb. 
Bi)(a0d ;  Bethsnida),  the  Hebrew  name  of  a 
rwervoir  or  tank  (Ko\vfiB^0pa,  i.e.  a  swimming- 
|**1),  with  five  44  porches  "  (rroat),  close  upon 
the  <.heep-./»trV  V.]  or  market  [A.  V.]  (iwi  rp 
vpiBarrucji :  it  will  be  observed  that  the  word 


»  The  reading  "  Bethesda,"  though  supported  by  the 
iV*bitU),  baa  the  weight  of  MS.  authority  against  it ; 
«*1  R.  V.  girea  in  the  margin  the  alternative  readings 
"  Brthsaida  "  and  •'  Betbzatha."  The  pool  is  not  men- 
t:  jaed  by  any  Jewish  writer. 


market  is  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John  v.  2). 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sinaitic  Version  and 
Chrysostom,  quoting  John  v.  2,  read  trpoBariK^ 
Ko\vfiB-f)dpOy  44  sheep-pool  ; "  and  that  the  Vul- 
gate has  probatica  piscina.  Kuscbius,  the  author 
of  the  tract  De  Scmcnte,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Jerome  also  write  of  Bethesda  as  the 
44  sheep-pool."  The  porches — i.e.  cloisters  or 
colonnades — were  extensive  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  large  number  of  hick  and  infirm  people, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  wait  there  for  the 
44  troubling  of  the  water  "  (r.  7). 

There  were  other  Ko\vpBT)dpal  or  "  swim- 
ming-pools "  at  Jerusalem,  such  as  the  pool  of 
Siloam  (John  ix.  7,  11),  the  pools  StruUiion 
and  Amyydalon  (Jos.  It.  J.  v.  11,  §  4),  and  the 
pool  of  Solomon  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  The  ko\v(a- 
B4fdpa  was  usually  rectaugular  in  form,  open 
to  the  air,  and  surrounded  by  44  porches  "  or 
cloisters  b  (<rrou[),  in  which  the  bathers  lounged 
and  undressed.  Siloam  had  four  such  cloister.> 
(It in.  Ilicrosol.),  of  which  remains  have  been 
found;  Bethesda  had  five,  a  peculiarity  that 
may  be  explained  by  comparing  the  statements 
of  Kuscbius  and  Cyril.  From  the  former  we 
gather  that  Bethesda  was  a  double  pool,  and 
from  the  latter  (Horn,  in  Par.  §  2)  that  it  had 
four  cloisters  round  it  and  one  in  the  middle. 
We  may,  perhaps,  then  reconstruct  Bethesda  as 
two  pools  closely  adjoining  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  square  or  rectangle,  with  a  cloister  on 
each  side  and  one  in  the  centre  between  the  two 
pools. 

Kusebius — though  unfortunately  he  gives  no 
clue  to  the  situatiou  of  Bethesda —describes 
it  (OS.*  p.  251,  lf>)  as  a  swimming-pool  in 
Jerusalem,  which  is  the  sheep-/* >o/,  formerly 
having  five  porches;  and  he  identities  it  with  the 
twin  pools  (iv  raus  \(fnveus  SiSvuon).  of  which 
one  was  supplied  by  the  periodical  rains,  while 
the  water  of  the  other  was  of  a  reddish  colour 
(rftpoivtyufvov),  due,  as  the  tradition  then  ran, 
to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was 
anciently  washed  there  before  offering,  on  which 
account  the  pool  was  also  called  jrpoBaritcir 
(see,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot  on  this 
view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  John  v.  2).  Kusebius'a 
statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  (A.P.  333),  who,  after  mentioning  in  his 
Itinerary  44  two  large  pools  at  the  side  of  the 
Temple ;  that  is,  one  on  the  right  hand  aud  one 
on  the  left,"  states  that  44  more  withiu  the  city 
thcre  are  twin  pools,  having  five  porches,  whicii 
are  called  Bethsaida,"  and  he  adds  that  the 
water  when  agitated  is  of  a  ruddy  colour  (Itin. 
Hierosol.). 

The  writer  of  the  tract  De  Semcntc  (Migner 
xxviii.  164)  says  that  the  sheep-pool  was  in  exist- 
ence in  his  day  (circ.  320  a.D.),  but  that  the  five 
stoae  had  been  destroyed.  Eucherius  (Pe  Inc. 
Sanct.\  440  a. P..  not  ices  the  twin  pools,  and  the 
ruddy  colour  of  the  water  in  one  of  them  ;  and 
Theodosius,  530  a. P.,  places  it  about  100  paces 
from  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  says  (A'  Tcr. 
Sand,  viii.)  that  near,  or  in  it  according  to 
some  MSS.,  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.    Antoninus  states  (Itin.  xxvii.)  that  at 


*  Cloisters  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
common  In  the  East.  One  example  is  the  Taj  Iiowrte, 
in  the  set  of  drawingi  of  Bccjapore  published  by  the 
East  India  Company. 
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the  time  of  his  visit,  570  a.I>.,  the  pool  was 
choked  with  tilth,  aud  that  id  one  of  the  porch  - 
there  was  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary.  In  the 
next  century  the  Mary-legend,  now  connected 
with  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  was  fully  estab- 
lished, and  the  placed  was  .styled  "the  holy 
I'robatica  in  which  the  illustrious  Anna  brought 
forth  Mary  "  (Soph r.  Atuic.  xx.  ;  cp.  Joan.  Dam. 
In  Nat.  B.  V.  Mar.;  De  Fide  Orth.  iw). 

Four  sites  hare  been  proposed  for  Bethesda  : — 
1.  The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birket  Israil, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St. 
Stephen's  gate  and  under  the  north-east  wall  of 
the  Haram  area,  is  now  shown  as  the  modern 
representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition, 
however,  does  not  appear  'to  be  elder  than  the 
13th  century,  for  Iiroeardus,  1283  A.D.,  is  the 
first  to  distinctly  apply  the  uame  Piscirui  Pro- 
btitica  to  this  pool  ;  the  earlier  historians  of  the 
Crusades  seem  to  refer  to  2.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Birket  hail  are,  that  the  most 


probable  position  of  the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  N.L 
part  of  the  city  [.lERl/SALKJl],  which  applies 
equally  to  2  and  3  ;  and  that  if  this  remark- 
able reservoir  be  not  liethevln,  it  is  not  east 
to  see  which  of  the  ancient  jkjoIs  it  represent*. 

2.  A  large  |>ool  adjaceut  to  the  Church  vf  St. 
Anne,  which  has  recently  been  recovered  (PEF. 
Qy.  Stat  1888,  pp.  115-^134).  Several  writers, 
from  William  of  Tyre  onwards,  allude  to  th< 
presence  of  water  in  this  pool ;  and  in  the  C+tet 
de  Ifwruxalem,  mention  is  made  of  a  spring  in 
front  of  the  church.  In  favour  of  this  ate 
are,  its  close  connexion  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Anne,  and  the  birthplace,  according  to  modern 
tradition,  of  the  Virgin;  the  identity  of  sense 
between  Beit  Hannu,  the  house  of  Anne,  and 
Beth-Hesda,  both  meaning  house  of  mercy  or 
compassion  ;  and  the  discovery  in  that  place  of 
a  marble  foot  with  an  inscription  testifying  to 
the  cure  of  a  certain  Pompeia  Lucilia. 

3.  Sir  C.  Warren  (ftecovy.  of  Jerusm.  pp.  196, 


rod  of  BeUu»d»— Rirk»l  brill 


(A*  it  »|>p»»rrd  abont  1W0.   The  pool  ii  now  filled  nn,  or  n-»rl.T  ao  ) 


198)  has  identified  the  two  souterriiins  near  the 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Sion  with  the  Bethesda 
of  Eusebius  aud  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  ;  and  the 
two  large  pools  mentioned  by  the  latter  with 
the  Birket  hrdil  and  the  pool  which  formerly 
existed  to  the  north  of  it.  This  identification 
has  the  support  of  very  early  tradition  :  and 
the  souterrains  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
city  which  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history 
was  known  as  Bezetha,  a  name  which  is  only 
another  form  of  Bethzatha  and  Bezatha  (see 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  Appendix  iii.,  P.  P.  Text 
Society  Series). 

4.  Kobinson  (i.  3+2-3),  with  whom  Conder 
agrees,  suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin," 
iu  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  In  favour 
o(  this  are  its  situation,  supposing  the  sheep- 
cate  to  be  at  the  south-east  of  the  city,  as 
Lightfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose;  the 


strange  intermittent  "troubling  of  the  water" 
caused  by  the  periodical  t-bbing  and  flowing  *f 
the  supply;  and  the  fact  that  the  Jrwi  of  tb* 
present  day  bathe  iu  it  when  the  water  rises  as- 
a  cure  for  rheumatism.  Against  it  are  to 
confined  size  of  the  pool;  the  difficulty  <■•■ 
finding  room  for  a  kolumbethra  with  its  five 
stoae  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  trace  or  tradition 
of  the  existence  of  a  pool  in  that  locality  (»« 
Barclay's  detailed  account.  City,  tec.  pp.  MS- 
524  and  325-6).' 

For  a  description  of  the  Birket  Isrd'J,  as  dU- 


'  May  it  not,  however,  be  possible  that  the  trw 
reading  or  John  v.  a  is.  "There  is  in  Jerusalem,  bj  ti* 
sbecp-pool,  a  building  which  Is  called  in  Hehrfw 
Bethesda.  having  fire  porches  "  ?  In  this  case  there  wouM 
be  two  dUtinet  places,  the  pool  and  a  building,  *n*Jog°a» 
to  a  modem  hospital  fur  sick  poor.  « 1th  five  aisles  or 
covered  galleries. 
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dosed  br  Sir  C.  Warren's  excavation*,  see  PEF. 
Mem.  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  122-126.     [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-EZEL  (^VXH  TVS,  of  uncertain 
ttytnology  [see  Ges.]  ;  of«os  ix^**0*  airJji ; 
djmus  ricvia).  a  place  named  only  in  Mie.  i.  1 L. 
it  mar  hare  been  situated  in  the  plain  of 
Palilalia ;  but  others  identify  it  with  Azel  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (Zech.  xiv.  5.  Cp.  Riehm, 
HVW.s.  n.).  [G.]  [W.] 

BETU-GA'DER  (T1J  '3,  house  of  the  wall; 
B.  Baifryaib'vr.  A.  Bat9y*t<ip ;  Bethgader),  the 
tame  place  as  Gedeb  (Joah.  xii.  13).  It  has 
not  hern  identified.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-GA'MUL  *3,  W-  o/  f/.«r 

weaned;  T.:  oZkot  Tai/x^X,  K.  TcuMtfAa ;  ifcl/i- 
jTjniu/),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  tnishor  or  downs 
eajt  ot  Jordan  ("  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
XXX.  ch.  xxxi.]  23,  cp.  v.  21);  apparently  a 
place  of  late  date,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
io  the  earlier  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  35-38  and 
Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  place  called  Kh.  Jcmail, 
nearly  due  east  of  Dibon,  and  not  far  from 
Uauu  Rus'as,  was  visited  by  Tristram  (Land 
of  Moab,  p.  1  .>•>).  It  occupies  a  couspicuous 
position,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  text. 
Ui.m  tl-JcuUii,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  as 
lying  south  of  Busrah,  is  much  too  far  to  the 
north.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-HACCE'REM  (D^SH  '5,  house  of 
/■if  rineyard ;  in  Neh.,  K.  BTjdeocdfi,  b.  Bi)9ax&ph 
JL  Bfffaxx0? M<* ;  in  Jer.,  B.  BaiCtfaxapM*^  K» 
B<60a>,  K'.  Ba#<£,  A.  Bi)60ax&p  \  Bethacharam, 
liet'tocjrem  ;  K.  V.  "  Beth-haccherem  ").  a  town 
which,  like  a  few  other  places,  is  distinguished 
k-y  the  application  to   it  of  the  word  pelee, 

^B,  A.  V.  "  part"  [R.  V.  «  district  *']  (Xeh.  iii. 
14).  It  had  then  a  "  ruler  "  called  Tb\  From 
the  other  mention  of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that 
it  w.r<  used  a*  a  beacon-station,  and  that  it  was 
aear  Tekoa.  By  Jerome  (Comm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village 
namel  Bethnchanna  is  said  to  have  been  on  a 
mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  posi- 
tion in  whkh  the  eminence  known  as  the  Frank 
mountain  (Herodium)  stands  conspicuous;  an  I 
this  jas  accordingly  been  suggested  as  Beth- 
haccerem  (Pococke,  Rob.  i.  480).  The  name  is 
at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the  early  fruitfulness 
of  this  part  of  Palestine. 

Karem  (Kap«/x)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in 
the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  59 
[LXX.  59  a],  as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the 
distr.ct  of  Bethlehem.    This  is  doubtless  Min 


Kinm,  near  Jerusalem,  which 
also  be  Btth-haccerem. 


may  possibly 

[6.]  [W.] 


BETH-HA'RAN  QJ}  '3  ;  B.  Ba.flopd*,  A. 
BaiQappd  ;  Betharan),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities  ^ 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  "built"  by  the  Gadites 
(Nam.  xxxii.  36).  It  is  named  with  Beth- 
Dimrah,  and  therefore  is  no  doubt  the  same 
place  as  Beth-aram  (accurately  Beth-haram, 
Josh.  xiii.  27.  See  Dillmann,*  U.  cc).  The  name 
is  not  found  in  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Moab 
b  Isaiah,  JeTcmiah,  or  Ezekiel.  A  Beit  lliran 
»till  remains  among  the  ruined  sites  S.  of  the 
Arnon  (Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p.  348). 

CO.] 
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BETH-HOGTA  and  -HOGLAH  (H^an  '3. 

Ges.  house  of  partridge;  though  Jerome  gives 
another  interpretation,  loots  ijyri,  reading  the 

rb:v  '3,  and  connects    it   with  the 


name 


funeral  races  or  dances  at  the  mourning  for 
Jacob  [Atai>]:  Bethagla) ;  a  place  on  the  border 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6  ;  B.  Bat9ay\dap,  A. 
BaidaXa)  and  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which 
latter  tribe  it  was  reckoned  to  belong  (xviii.  21, 
B.  Bc0cycuctf,  A.  BrjdayKd).  A  magnificent  spring 
and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still 
bear  the  names  of  'Am  Jfajla  and  A'fisr  Hajla, 
and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  tiie  old  site  (Rob.  i. 
544-6;  see  also  PEF.  Man.  iii.  213;  Dillmann* 
on  Gen.  1.  11).  The  LXX.  reading,  BcuBaykadfi, 
mav  point  to  En-eglaim,  a  place  which  was  cer- 
tainly near  this  locality.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-HO'RON  (pin  '3,  or  ph  '3,  and 
once  pn  '3,  place  of  the  hollow  ;  B.  'Clpwvtlv,  A. 
Brfdupwr ;  Beth'horon),  the  name  of  two  towns 

or  villages,  an  "upper"  (jV^lM  '£)  and  a 
"  nether  "  (pPinflPI  '3 ;  Josh.  xvL  3,  5  ;  1  Ch. 
vii.  24),  on  the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Azekah 
(Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the  Philistine  plain  (1  31acc. 
iii.  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Benjamin  and  Kphraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5, 
and  xviii.  13,  14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxt.  22  ;  1  Ch.  vii.  24),  and  given  to  the 
Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ;  1  Ch.  vi.  68  [53]). 

The  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  me- 
morable in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two 
of  the  most  complete  victories  achieved  by 
the  Jewish  arms :  that  of  Joshua  over  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites  (Josh.  x. ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6). 
and  that  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  over  the  forces  of 
Syria  under  Seron  (1  Mace.  iii.  13-24).  Later 
still,  the  Roman  army  under  Cestius  Gallus  wa> 
totallv  cut  up  at  the  same  spot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  n. 
19,  §§  8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two 
Beth-horons  still  survive  in  the  modern  villages 

of  BeU'ur^jjP  LlrfJj)  ct-Tahta  and  cl-Foka, 

which  were  first  noticed  by  I>r.  Clarke,  and  have 
been  since  visited  bv  Dr.  Robinson,  Dean  Stanley, 
and  others  (PEF.'  Mnn.  iii.  17,  86).  Besides 
the  similarity  of  the  name,  and  the  fact  that  the 
two  places  are  still  designated  as  "upper"  and 
"  lower,"  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative 
are  fulfilled  in  this  identification.  The  road  is 
still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which  must 
have  been  Gibeon  (el-Jib)  and  from  Miehmash 
(MShhmas)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Antipatri*  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  9) 
on  the  other.  Ou  the  mountain  which  lies  to 
the  southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  pre- 
served the  name  (Ydiu)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon, 
so  closely  connected  with  the  proudest  memories 
of  Beth-horon  ;  and  the  long  "  descent "  between 
the  two  remains  unaltered  from  what  it  was  on 
that  great  dav  which  was  "like  no  day  before  or 
after  it  "  (Josh.  x.  14).     See  map  p.  394. 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to 
the  interior  of  the  country  from  the  Philistine 
plain,  at  once  explains  and  justifies  the  frequent 
fortification  of  these  towns  at  different  periods 
of  the  history  (1  K.  ix.  17;  2  Ch.  viii.  5;  1  Mace, 
ix.  50 ;  Judith  iv.  4,  5).    The  road  is  now  very 
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rough,  and  little  used ;  but,  as  late  as  the  16th 
century,  it  was  the  principal  and  most  frequented 
line  of  communication  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  coast.  There  are  many  traces  of  the  Roman 
paved  road  near  Beth-horon.  It  leaves  the  main 
north  road  at  Tuleil  el-Fiil,  3 J  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, ilue  west  of  Jericho,  and,  bending  slightly 
to  the  north,  runs  by  the  modern  village  of 
el-Jib,  the  ancient  Gibeon ;  it  then  proceeds  by 
the  Beth-horons  in  a  direct  line  due  west  to 
Jimzu  [Gimzo]  and  I.udd  [Lydda],  where  it 
parts  into  three,  diverging  north  to  Kefr  Saba 
[ANTirATRls],  south  to  Gaza,  and  west  to  Yafa 
[Joi-pa]. 

From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a 
distance  of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and 
descent.  The  ascent,  however,  predominates, 
and  this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  "  going 
up"  to  Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  stage 
of  Joshua's  pursuit.*  With  the  upper  village 
the  descent  commences ;  the  road  rough  and 
difficult  even  for  the  mountain-paths  of  Pales- 
tine :  now  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock  flat  as  the 
flagstones  of  a  London  pavement ;  now  over  the 
upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata ;  and  now 
amongst  the  loose  rectangular  stones,*  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There 
are  in  many  places  steps  cut,  and  other  marks 
of  the  path  having  been  artificially  improved. 
But  though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly  bo  called 
"  precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine  (Stanley, 
p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the 
back  of  a  ridge  or  watershed  dividing  wadys  on 
either  hand.  After  about  three  miles  of  this 
descent,  a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village 
standing  on  its  mamelon, — the  last  outpost  of 
the  Benjamite  hills,  and  characterised  by  the 
date-palm  in  the  enclosure  of  the  village  mosque. 
A  short  and  sharp  fall  below  the  village,  a  few 
undulations,  and  the  road  is  amongst  the  dura 
of  the  great  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  Beit  lur  is  the  "  going  down  to  Beth-horon  " 
of  the  Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high 
ground  of  the  upper  village,  and  overlooking 
the  wild  scene,  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was 
over  this  rough  path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to 
their  native  lowlands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history 
(I  Ch.  vii.  24.  See  note  in  Speaker's  Comm.) 
we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and  lower  towns 
were  built  by  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  Sheerah 
[R.  V.],  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  passage 
appears  as  a  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of 
her  tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the 
great  leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so 
closely  connected.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH  -  JESHI'MOTH,  or  -JESI'MOTH 
(nto^H  %  in  Numb.  nbC^n,  house  of  the 


•  The  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dean  Stanley 
on  this  point  are  somewhat  at  variance ;  but  although 
the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Beit  lur  d-FCka  is  by  no  means 
a  uniform  rise,  yet  the  impmulon  is  certainty  that  of  an 
accent ;  and  Beit  'tir.  though  perhaps  no  higher  than  the 
ridge  between  it  and  Gibeon,  yet  looks  higher,  because 
it  is  so  much  above  everything  beyond  it. 

b  In  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  these  stonea  are  be- 
lieved to  be  those  which  were  showered  from  heaven  on 
the  routed  Canaanites.  Whoever  beholds  them  is  bound 
to  bless  God  (Otho,  p.  83). 


BETH-LEHEM 

xoastes;  B.  A/cri/uifl,  A.  'Airi^;  BethsimrA>\ 
a  town  or  place  east  of  Jordan,  m  the 44  deserts" 

(Jth'ltf)  of  Moab  ;  that  is,  on  the  lower  level  at 
lhe  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Num.  xniu. 
49);  and  named  with  Ashdoth-pi'sgah  and  bVth- 
peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  Israel  before  crossing  the  Jordan. 
Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  \ 
B.  'AffufuM,  A.  *A<ri-,  Pw.  Ai<r>;  xiii.  20, 
B.  Bcu0$aar*u>*9,  A.  Bfi<rtfiov6;  Btthjesurtdk), 
but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and 
formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were  "the  glory 
of  the  country"  (Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Eusebiu* 
(OS,*  p.  247,  81)  mentious  Bti6euri/ju>i6  as  a  place 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite  to  and  10  mile* 
from  Jericho.  It  is  now  probably  4.4«»  Suveunth, 
a  small  mound  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  covered  with  chips  of  potterv  and  glass 
(see  Dillmann' on  Nunib.  xxi.  20).    [G.]  [W.J 

BETH  -  LEBA'OTH  (JlllO^  '3,  house  of 
lionesses;  B.  BadapwQ,  A.  BeuBaXBAB;  Brtblt- 
baoth),  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
G),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xv.  32,  Lebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country 
to  which  its  name  bears  witness.  In  1  Ch.  iv.  J.l 
the  name  is  Beth-Birei.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-LEHEM  (prb  n>3,  Ges.=Aou*  of 

bread;  Bai0Afc>  or  Bij6\ttfi ;  Bethlehem).  l.One 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine,  already  is 
existence  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  the 
country.  Its  earliest  name  was  Ephrath  or 
E  I'll  rata  H  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7;  Josh. 
xv.  59,  LXX.),  and  it  is  not  till  long  after  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Israelites  that 
wc  meet  with  it  under  i'ts  new  name  of  Beth- 
lehem. 

The  ancient  name  lingered  as  a  familiar 
word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11;  1  Sara.  xvii.  li\ 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  exxxii.  6;  ilic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  periol. 
[Ephrath.]  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Ch. 
it  recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person — 
the  wife  of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  (Ttfl? 
ii.  19,  50,  iv.  4);  the  title  of  44  father  of 
Bethlehem  "  being  bestowed  both  on  Hur  (ir.  4) 
and  on  Sal  ma,  the  son  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The 
name  of  Salma  recalls  a  very  similar  nam*  in- 
timately connected  with  Bethlehem,  namelv.th? 

father  of  Boaz,  Salmah  (ncfa?,  Ruth  iv  20; 
A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "Salmon")  or  Salmvn 
({toVtr,  r.  21).  Hur  is  also  named  in  Kx. 
xxxi'  2,  and  1  Ch.  ii.  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri 
the  father  of  Bczaleel. 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under 
its  own  name  Bethlehem-judah  (Judfc.  xvii.  7  ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12;  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though 
hardly  probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small 
and  remote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebnlno. 
As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it 
is  absent  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Joshun  xv.,  but  it  is  retained  in  the  original 
text  preserved  by  the  LXX.,  and  forms  one  of 
the  eleven  names  which  that  Version  insert* 
between  cp.  59  and  60  [in  Swete's  ed.  r.  5?s. 
Cp.  Dillmann'  in  loco].  Among  these  it  occur* 
between  Theko  (Tekoa),  e«K»  (cp.  1  Ch.  ir.  4 
5),  and  Phagor  (?  Peor,  ♦crywp). 
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A  remarkable  obscurity  rests  over  Bethlehem 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  history. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Inter  event  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Bethlehem  so  familiar  to 
the  whole  Christian  and  Mussulman  world,  it 
was,  as  the  birthplace  of  David,  the  scene  of  a 
most  important  occurrence  to  ancient  Israel. 
And  vet  from  some  cnuse  or  other  it  never  rose 
t<>  any  eminence,  nor  ever  became  the  theatre  1 
of  any  action  or  business.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  with  no  special 
.-associations  in  their  favour,  were  fixed  on  as 
capitals,  while  the  place  in  which  the  great 
ideal  king,  the  hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew 
his  tint  breath  and  spent  his  youth,  remained 
an  "ordinary  .Tudaean  village."  No  doubt  this 
•s  in  part  owing  to  what  will  be  noticed 
presently — the  isolated  nature  of  its  position ; 
but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent  Gibeon, 
Raman,  and  rmany  other  places  situated  ou 
eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  entirely  for  such  silence 
respecting  a  place  strong  by  nature,  and  so  im- 
portant as  a  military  position  that  it  was  at  one  J 
time  occupied  bv  a  Philistine  garrison  (2  Sam. 
iiiiL  14;  1  Ch.  xi.  16). 

Thoogh  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it 
came  the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gershom,  who  became  the  first  priest  of  the 
Danites  at  their  new  northern  settlement 
<Jndg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  30),  and  from  it  also  came 
the  concubine  of  the  other  Levite  whose  death 
•t  Gibeah  caused  the  detraction  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  Book  of  kuth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem :  the  names,  almost  the 
very  persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  ; 
brought  before  ns ;  we  are  allowed  to  nssist  at  ■ 
their  most  peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the 
very  springs  of  those  events  which  have  conferred 
immortality  on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many 
of  these  customs  were  doubtless  common  to 
Israel  in  general,  but  one  thing  must  have  been 
peculiar  to  Bethlehem.  What  most  strikes  the 
Tie*,  after  the  charm  of  the  general  picture  has 
lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  place  with  Moab.  Of  the  origin 
of  this  connexion  no  record  exists,  no  hint  of  it  [ 
hoi  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  continued  in 
force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  | 
Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  grandson 
could  find  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents 
from  the  fnry  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the 
kin?  of  Moab  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3, 4.  Jesse). 
But  whatever  it*  origin,  here  we  find  the  con- 
nexion in  full  vigour.  When  the  famine  oc- 
curs, the  natural  resource  is  to  go  to  the  country 
of  Moab  and  "continue  there  ;  "  the  surprise  of 
the  city  is  occasioned  not  at  Naomi's  going  but 
*t  her  return.  Kuth  was  "not  like"  the  hand- 
maidens of  Boaz — some  difference  of  feature  or 
complexion  there  was  doubtless  which  distin- 
guished the  44  children  of  Lot "  from  the  children 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  but  yet  she  gleans 
after  the  reapers  in  the  field  without  molesta- 
tion or  remark,  and  when  Boar  in  the  most 
public  manner  possible  proclaims  his  intention 
of  taking  the  stranger  to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of 
remonstrance  is  raised,  but  loud  congratulations 
*re  expressed :  the  parallel  in  the  life  of  Jacob 
occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  invoked 


on  the  head  of  Ruth  the  Moa  bit  ess,  that  she  may 
be  like  the  two  daughters  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Nahor,  44  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  who  did 
build  the  house  of  Israel."  This,  in  the  face  of 
the  strong  denunciations  of  Moab  contained  in 
the  Law,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  remarkable. 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does 
not  appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his 
native  place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  n 
new  title  specially  from  him,  by  which  it  was 
tailed  even  down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish 
history  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6;  Joseph,  B.  J.  v.  2,  §  1, 
TafridoaovK-k),  but  David  did  nothing  to  dignify 
Bethlehem,  or  connect  it  with  himself.  The 
only  touch  of  recollection  which  he  manifests 
for  it,  is  that  recorded  in  the  well-known  story 
of  hi*  sudden  longing  for  the  water  of  the  well 
by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly  enume- 
rated. It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  xi. 
G).    By  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Inn  (?)  of 

Chimham  by  (^ft*  =  "close  to")  Bethlehem, 
appears  to  have  become  the  recognised  point  of 
departure  for  travellers  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) 
—a  caravanserai  or  khan  (nnj I;  see  Stanley, 
A  pp.  §90;  R.  V.  "Geruth-Chimham  ;  "  marg. 
the  lodging-place  of  C.  See  QPIi.'  in  loco), 
perhaps  the  .identical  one  which  existed  there 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord  (KardKvfia),  like  those 
which  still  exist  alt  over  the  Kast  at  the  stations 
of  travellers.  Lastly,  "  children  of  Bethlehem," 
to  the  number  of  i23,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  21  ;  Neh.  vii.  26). 

In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  ita 
distinctive  title  of  Bethlehem-judah  »  (Matt.  ii. 
1,  5),  and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Angels,  the  44  city  of  David " b  (Luke  ii.  4 ; 
cp.  John  vii.  42 ;  ku^t)  ;  castellum).  Ita 
connexion  with  the  history  of  Christ  is  too 
familiar  to  all  to  need  any  notice  here :  the 
remark  should  merely  be  made  that  as  in  the 
earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the  place  after 
the  youth  of  David  than  before,  so  in  the  later, 
nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to 
indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the 
passages  just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow, 
exnaust  the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt, 
ii.  6,  8,  16  ;  Luke  ii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  when  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  having  taken 
place  44  in  a  certain  cave  very  close  to  the 
village,"  which  cave  he  goes  on  to  say  had  been 
specially  pointed  out  by  Isaiah  as  "a  sign." 
The  passage  from  Isaiah  to  which  he  refers  is 
xxxiii.  13-19;  and  in  the  LXX.  Version  of  c.  16 
occurs  the  following — 44  He  shall  dwell  in  the 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock  "  (Justin.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  §§  70,  78).  Such  is  the  earliest  supple- 
ment we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the 


•  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  Is 
given  as  rift  'loviaiat  (Westcott  and  Hort) ;  but  in  the 
more  ancient  Syriac  recension  published  by  Mr.  Cureton 
tl  is.  as  in  the  6.  T.,  Bethlehem-Judab. 

<>  Observe  that  this  phrase  has  lout  the  meaning  which 
it  bears  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  sped*11*  and  invariably 
signifies  the  fortress  of  the  Jcbusites,  the  fastness  of 
Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9;  1  Ch.  xl.  B,  7). 
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narrative  of  the  Gospels;  and  while  it  is  not  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where   was  tin 

possible  to  say  with  certainty  that  the  tradition  "  manger  "  or  "stall  *'  (whatever  the  Qarry  tnav 

is  true,  there  is  no  reason  for  discrediting  it.  have  been),'        a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock 

There  is  nothing  in  itself  improbable — as  there  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  n  cooi- 

certainly  is  in  many  cases  where  the  traditional  posed  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  on  Luke  ii.  7).  Nor 

scenes  of  events  are  laid  in  caverns — in  the  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  Justin's  quotation 
supposition  that  the   place  in  which  Joaeph  j  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an  inference  of 


his  own  ;  it  may  equally  be  an  authority  happily 
adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  existing 
tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  Nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief 
that  the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is 


that  cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.    Even  h>  the 


■  It  is  M  well  to  remember  that  the  "  stable."  and 
its  accompaniments,  are  the  creations  of  uV  imAfCituuoc 
of  po<'ts  and  painters,  with  no  support  frum  tb-  (ivpfl 
narrative. 
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150  years  that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so 
much  had  hapj-ened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  true  spot  could  have 
been  accurately  preserved.  In  that  interval — 
an  interval  as  long  as  that  between  the  landing 
of  William  III.  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo — not 
oair  had  the  neighbourhood  of*  Jerusalem  been 
overrun  and  devastated  by  the  Komans  at  the 
(wtruction  of  the  city,  but  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
amongst  other  desecrations,  had  actually  planted 
a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot  (Incus  inum'ra'HJtt 
T'mimiz  id  est  Adonidis,  Jerome,  ad  Paul.  5X,  3). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less 
•Jun  130  yean,  viz.  from  a.d.  135  till  .".15. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  bom  317,  say*,  »•  Bethlehem 
n  few  vears  ago  was  a  wild  wood"  (Catech.  xii. 

After  this  the  place  was  purged  of  its 
abominations  by  Constantine,  who  about  a.d. 
:*5o  erected  the  present  church  (Euseb.  Vit. 
(\vt.  3,  40.  See  Tobler,  p.  102,  note).  Conceive 
t:i*  alterations  in  the  grouud  implied  in  this 
statement! — a  heathen  sanctuary  established 
and  a  grove  planted  on  the  s]»ot— that  grove  and 
those  erections  demolished  to  make  room  for  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine ! 


The  modern  town  of  Beit  Lahm 


lies  to  the  east  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  is  a 
well-built  stone  town,  standing  on  a  narrow 
limestone  ridge  which  runs  east  and  west.  The 
hill  has  a  deep  valley  on  the  north,  and  another 
on  the  south.  The  west  end  shelves  down 
gradually  ;  but  the  cast  end  is  bolder,  and  over- 
looks a  plain  of  some  extent.  The  sloj.es  of  the 
ridge  are  in  many  parts  covered  by  terraced 
gardens,  shaded  by  rows  of  olives  with  figs  and 
vines,  the  terraces  sweeping  round  the  contour 
of  the  hill  with  great  regularity.  Towards  the 
eastern  end  of  the  riJge  is  the  open  market- 
place, and  beyond  it  spreads  the  noble  Basilica 
"f  St.  Helena,  "  half  church,  half  fort."  now 
embraced  by  its  three  convents — Greek,  Latin, 
aod  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
44 holy  places"  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  bv  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21)  and  Denn  Stanley  (pp.  438-442.  See 
also,  though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant 
matter,  Stewart,  pp.  246,  334-5).  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  described  by  De  Vogue 
(Ui  Ejlius  <le  fti  Terre  Saint*;  pp.  4*i— 1 17)  ;  sec 
also  Fereusson's  History  of  Architecture,  vol.  ii. 
2M8-290;-1  One  fact,  of  great  interest— probably 
the  most  genuine  about  the  place — is  associated 
with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of  this  church  ; 
namely,  that  here,  "beside  what  ho  believed  to 
k  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,"  St.  Jerome 
Hr«d  for  more  than  thirty  years,  leaving  a 
listing  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent, 
about  a  mile  from  the  walls,  is  the  traditional 
weneof  the  Angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds, 

*  Dean  Stanley  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristically 
to  the  Interesting  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is  con- 
tracted from  English  oak  given  to  the  church  by 
Edward  IV.  (S.  A  P.,  pp.  141.  439).  Tobler,  p.  104, 
"ok.  adduce*  the  authority  of  Eutychius  that  the  present 
dnirrh  It  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that  of 
Coa*aatlne  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 


a  very  small  poor  village  called  licit  Sahur,  to 
the  east  of  which  are  the  unimportant  remains 
of  a  Greek  church.  These  buildings  and  ruins 
are  surrounded  by  olive-trees  (Sectzen,  ii.  41, 
42).  Here  in  Arculfs  time,  "by  the  tower  of 
Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the  three 
shepherds,  and  containing  their  monuments 
(Arculf,  p.  *',).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever  to 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is 
more  likely* to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is 
now  and  as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth, 
by  corn-fields,  and  the  sheep  to  have*  been  kept 
on  the  hills.* 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15),  a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  on  a  flat  rock 
terrace  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  town. 
About  half  a  mile  east  of  the  convent  there  is  a 
small  spring,  but  the  principal  water  supply  is 
from  a  shaft  over  the  Jerusalem  aqueduct,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  ;  there  is  also  a  large 
well  in  the  mouastery. 

The  population  of  Beit  Lahm  is  about  5,000 
souls,  almost  entirely  Christians.  All  travellers 
(e.g.  Kothcn)  remark  the  good  looks  of  the  women, 
the  substantial  clean  appearance  of  the  houses, 
and  the  general  air  of  comfort  (for  an  Eastern 
town)  which  prevails. 

2.  DnS  '3  ;  B.  BaiBfidv,  A.  Bai0A<c>  :  Beth- 
lehem. A  town  ii  the  portion  of  Zcbulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  ha*  b<  n  re- 
covered by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Beit  Lahm,  ah»u\  six 
miles  wer-t  of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that 
town  and  the  main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza. 
Robinson  chara>  tenses  it  as  "a  very  miserable 
village,  none  more  so  in  all  the  country,  anil 
without  a  trace  of  antiquity  except  the  name" 
(iii.  113).  It  was  probablv  the  birthplace  of 
Ibzan,  the  judge.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETli'LEHEMITE,  THE  Opr&n  n*l« 

Bcthlchemitcs).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
lehem. Jesse  (LXX.  aliter  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
BA.  Bn0A«<M<lTi?s  »>  1  xvi.  18,  A.  Brjfl- 

Aff'xctrijt  in  1  Sam.  xv ii.  .r)S,  B.  om.)  and 
Klhanan  (2  Sam.  x\i.  l'J,  B.  Bcu6A«'x«rri;s,  A. 
BnflAff /xfrifj)  were  Bethleiiemites.  Another 
Klhanan,  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  was  one  of 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  LXX.  aliter). 
[Elhanan.]  [W.  A.  W.j  [K.j 

BETH-LO'MON  (A.  BatdKwfio&v,  B.  P<ry«0- 
\u>fiwv ;    S  j  'JciHon),    1    Ksd.  v.    17.  [Bi.rn- 

LEHEM,  L]  [G-]  [W.] 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  (H2Wp  '3,  and  with 

the  article,  'EH  '3;  B.  Baifyiaxa.  A.  Brj0/*axd ; 

Bcthmaacha),  a  place  n.nned  only  in  2  Sam.  xx. 
14.  15,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition 
of  the  position  of  Aiiki.  than  for  itself  (see  Driver 
in  loco).  It  is  said  to  be  now  represented  by  Abl, 
a  village  six  and  a  half  miles  west  of  B.tnias 
in  the  north  of  Palestine  (Harper,  The  Bihlc 
anil  modem  Discoveries,  p.  313).      [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-MARCA'BOTH  (n'33*1©n  '3,  house 
of  the  chariots,  in  Chronicles,  without  the  ar- 

•  ' Ay pav\oi>yrtt  (Luke  II.  8 ;  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  abid- 
ing in  the  field")  has  no  special  reference  to  "field" 
more  than  bill;  but  means  rather  "pausing  the  nlgbt 
out  of  doors."  Xupa  also  means  a  "  district  "  or  neigb- 
bourbood,  with  no  special  topographical  signification. 
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tide:  in  Josh.,  B.  Beufyiax*p«/3,  A-  BaiOa/xfiap- 
Xaff&wd ;  in  Ch.,  B.  Bai0fjiap«ifxw0,  A.  iv  Batd'- 
tiapx*&<*>Q  •  Bethmarchaboth),  one  of  the  towns 
of  Simeon,  situated  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  with  Ziklag  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  5; 
1  Ch.  ir.  31).  What  "chariots"  can  have  been 
in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inhabited  part  of 
the  country,  at  a  time  so  early  ns  that  at  which 
these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  made 
out,  we  know  not.  At  a  later  period — that  of 
Solomon — "  chariot  cities  "  are  named,  mid  a 
regular  trade  with  Egvpt  in  chariots  was  carried 
on  (1  K.  ix.  19  =  2  Ch.'viii.  6  ;  1  K.  x.  29  =  2  Ch. 
i.  17),  which  would  naturally  require  dep6ts  or 
stopping-places  on  the  road  "up"  to  Palestine 
(Stanley,  p.  1  GO).  In  the  parallel  list  (Josh,  x v.  31), 
Madmannah  (LXX.  Mcueaptlfi)  occurs  in  place  of 
Bethmarcaboth  ;  possibly  the  latter  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  former  after  the  town  had  become 
the  resort  of  chariots  (cp.  Dillmann,2  /.  c). 

[GO  rw.] 

BETH-MEON  (fWD  '3  ;  oIkos  Mo<£k  ;  Beth- 
maori),  Jer.  xlviii.  23. '  A  contracted  form  of 
Beth-uaal-meon.  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-ME'RHAK  (pni^H  JT3  ;  iv  oUv 
t<£  pcucpdv;  pro>~>tl  a  domo).  The  A.  V.  translates, 
"a  place  that  was  far  off";  R.  V.  as  the  name 
above,  but  in  margin  the  Far  House  (see 
MV.U).  A  place  (2  Sam.  xv.  17)  outside  Jeru- 
salem at  which  David  tarried,  when  Heeing  from 
Absalom,  that  he  might  see  his  servants,  and 
those  who  were  to  accompany  him,  pass  by. 
There  is  no  clue  to  its  exact  position.  [W.] 

BETH-NIM'RAH  (fnO?  JV3,  Ges.  house 
of  limpid  and  wholesome  xtater:  in  Num.,  B. 
iiafipafi,  A.  'Aft&pdv,  in  Josh.,  B.  BaiBayaBpd, 
A.  Bn0ap.rd :  Bethnemra),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities"  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  taken  and 
**  built "  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36) 
and  described  as  lying  "in  the  valley n  (ppj,'3) 
beside  Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In  Num. 
xxxii.  3  (B.  NafiBpd,  A.  'AfiBpdp,  K.  Noppcf)  it 
is  named  simply  Ximrah.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (OS*  pp.  136,  1;  137,  19;  246, 
42,  9.  tin.  BqtfrcftpdV,  Bv0vafiBpls,  Bethamnaram, 
and  Bethnemra)  the  village  is  said  to  have  been 
still  standing  five  miles  north  of  Libias  (Beth- 
haran;;  and  Eusebius  further  mentions  (OS.* 
p.  278,  22,  s.  n.  NtBph)  that  it  was  a  large 
place,  Kufin  fityiarri,  in  Bntnnaea,  and  called 
NaBap  ti- 
lt is  now  Tell  Nimrin,  on  the  south  side  of 
and  close  to  the  perennial  stream  of  Nahr 
Nimrin,  the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  Wady  Sh'aib,  where  the  waters  of  that 
valley  discharge  themselves  into  the  Jordan, 
close  to  one  of  the  regular  fords  a  few  miles 
above  Jericho.  The  mound  is  surrounded  by 
sklr  groves,  and  the  stream  is  fringed  with 
canes  (Conder,  MS.  Notes;  Morrill,  AW  of 
Jordan,  p.  207).  The  XVddy  Sh'aib  runs  back  up 
into  the  eastern  mountains,  as  far  as  es~Sait. 
Its  name  (the  modern  form  of  Hobab  ?)  connects 
it  with  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  a  tradition  still  clings  to  the  neighbourhood 
that  it  was  down  this  valley  they  descended  to 
the  Jordan  (Seetzen,  ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  full v  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  cir- 


cumstances of  Bethnimrah —  its  abundance  of 
water  and  it*  situation  close  to  "the  region  round 
about  Jordan  "  (ri  wtpixvpos  rov  'lop&dvm,  ix. 
the  ClCCAR  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho), 
immediately  accessible  to  "Jerusalem  and  all 
Judaea  "  (John  i.  28;  Matt.  iii.  5,  Mark  i.  5) 
by  the  direct  and  ordinary  road  from-the  capital. 
Add  to  this,  what  is  certainly  a  confirmation 
of  this  suggestion,  that  in  the  LXX.  (B.)  of 
Josh.  xiii.  27  the  name  of  Bethnimrah  is  found 
almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Beth&Ura 
— BeuBavaBpd  (see  above). 

The  "  Waters  of  Nimriin,"  which  are  namsd 
in  the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  xv.  6) 
and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34),  may  from  the  context 
be  the  brook  which  still  bears  the  same  name 
at  the  south-east  part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [Xiji- 
RlM.j  A  similar  name  (signifying,  however,  in 
Arabic,  "panther")  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  [G.]  [W.j 

BETHO'RON  (B.  BaiBmptv;  A.  B*0mpi; 
Vulg.  om.;,  Judith  ir.  4.  [Blth-horon\] 

BETH-PA'LET  (0$>B  '3,  Ges,   house  c/ 

fli'jht;  in  Josh.,  B.  BcutpdKaB,  A.  Bai0£«Aee; 
Bethphelet ;  K.  V.  Bcth-pcltt),  a  town  am<*i{ 
those  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  named 
in  Josh.  xv.  27,  and  Neh.  xi.  26  (BA.  om., 
BijB^oAt'),  with  Moladah  and  Beer- 
sheba.  In  the  latter  place  it  is  Bethphllet 
(so  Vulgate).  Its  remains  have  not  yet  b*en 
discovered.  [G.J  fW.} 

BETH-PAZ'ZEZ,  O'VB  '3,  Ges.  =  W  of 
dispersion  ;  B.  Bnp«tnp4is,  A.  BtuBipaaM ;  Bttb- 
phases),  a  town  of  Issachar  named  with  En- 
haddah  (Josh.  xix.  21 X  and  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  [G/J  [W.] 

BETH-PEOH  OtoB  JV3 ;  oUos  *w; 
in  Josh.,  B.  Bcu0tpoyu>p,  A.  B«6- ;  fanum  Pfojor, 
l'hogor,  Btthphogor  ;  in  OS*  p.  156,  20,  folS- 
foyor),  a  place,  no  doubt,  dedicated  to  the  god 
Baalpeor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  opposite  (itir- 
ami)  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above  Libias  or  Beth- 
haran  (Eusebius,  OS*  p.  247,  78).  It  was  m 
the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii- 
20).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a 
formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-plac** 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  designated— * xh( 

ravine  (103H)  over  against  (?}D)  Beth-peor" 

(Deut.  iii.:"29;  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  M«« 
was  probably  buried  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  Beth-Peor  may  b? 
an  abbreviation  for  Beth-Baal-Peor  (cp.  W.  E. 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  i.  93,  n.  2). 

Conder  (Ileth  and  Moab,  p.  143)  places  Bfth- 
peor  on  a  narrow  ridge  S.  of  el-MaslMyi: 
Tristram  (Iswd  of  Moab,  p.  305)  on  the  ridp 
X.  oiJebel  Ncba,  Nebo.  Cp.  Dillmann1  on  Num. 
xxiii.  28.  [G.]  [W.J 

BETH-PHAGE  (B*6<p<rrh  and  Bn^rp; 

Bethphayc;  '3  [Delitzsch,  Hcb.  S.  T.\ 
house  of  unripe  fiqs\  the  name  of  a  plac«  c» 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  between 
Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  From  the  two  b*iag 
twice  mentioned  together,  it  was  apparently 
close  to  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1;  Markxi.l; 
Luke  xix.  29) ;  and  from  its  being  named  nnt 
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••f  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey 
n.m  e.ut  to  west,  it  may  be  presumed 
n^t  it  lav,  it'  anything,  to  the  eastward  ot' 
Ikthanv.  The  tact  of  our  Lord's  making 
Bethany  His  nightly  lodging-place  (Matt.  xxi. 
17.  ice)  is  no  continuation  of  this  (as  Winer 
would  hare  it);  since  He  would  doubtless  take 
tii  His  abode  in  a  place  where  He  had  friends, 
<  v?a  though  it  were  not  the  first  place  at  which 
He  arrived  on  the  road.  No  remains  which 
could  answer  to  this  position  have  however  been 
t'  und  (Ki.'l.«.  i.  4;>;i_),  and  the  traditional  site  is 
ib-  ve  Bethany,  halfway  between  that  village 
unl  the  top  of  the  mount. 

by  Lusebiu>  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
:h«  I'lace  was  known,  though  uo  indication  of 
it»  jK'sition  is  given;  by  Kusebiu*  (o8.a  p.  251, 
'.'lit  is  called  Ktifxij,  by  Jerome  (0/s.1  p.  142,  1) 
'tihiLt.  They  describe  it  a.t  a  village  of  the 
prir<;-,  pi»sibly  from  *' Beth-phace,'*  signifying 
ii.  Syri  ic  the  *'  house  of  the  jaw,"  and  the 
,iw  in  the  sacrifice*  being  the  portion  of  the 
friests  IMand,  p.  053).  I/glit  foot's  theory. 
,rr;tiQijtd  on  the  statements  ot  the  Talmudists, 
i»  •'xtraoHinary :  that  Bethphage  was  the 
mnie  of  a  district  reaching  from  the  foot  of 
<»..rtt  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (but  see 
Hekaj,  p.  r«52;  Hug,  Ein!.  i.  18,  19).  Schwarz 
(tip.  -.'6i-4)  and  Barclay  (in  his  map)  appear 
t.)  sgree  in  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern 
-houi.ler  of  the  ••  Mount  of  Oflence,"  above 
the  village  of  Siloam,  and  therefore  west  of 
bVthany. 

Tfce  mediaeval  Bethphage  was  discovered  in 
1X77  on  the  road  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to 
Btthiny  (PEFQy.  Stat.  1878,  p.  51).  Certain 
I'lm^es  in  the  Talmud  (Tal.  Bab.  Afctvieh»th, 
<i.  2;  78  6)  seem  to  indicate  that  Bethphage 
marked,  on  the  ea<-t,  the  Sabbatic  zone  round 
'•rusalem  :  and  Ganneau  proposes  (PEJ'Q;/.  Stat. 
1*78.  p.  «0)  to  identify  it  with  Kefr  tt-Tur, 
the  village  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  at 
the  required  distance  from  the  city. 

Th«  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
«hich  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is, 
'ike  those  of  Bethany,  Caphenatha,  Bezetha,  and 
the  Mount  "f  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the 
■itcient  fniitfulnew  of  this  district  (Stanley, 
•^i'.p.  187).  [O.]  [W.j 

BETH-PHE'LET  (R.  V.  Ikth-pclet),  Neh. 
»■  '.'6.  [BeTH-PALET.] 

BETII-R  A'PHA  (KD"1  JV3,  house  of  Kapha, 
*(  uncertain  etymology;  B.  6  BaBpala,  A.  Bad- 
P*pd;  Bethraphay,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
gM*»logv  of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (1  €h. 
ir.  12  only).  There  is  a  Rapha  in  the  line  of 
B*'H jam i a  and  elsewhere,  but  no  apparent  con- 
nexion exists  between  those  and  this,  nor  has 
the  name  been  identified  as  belonging  to  any 

[GO  [W.] 

BETH-REHO'B  pirn  JV3,  house  of 
K>  'hfh,  or  of  room ;  in  Judg.  B.  6  olxos  PaebjS, 
A.  T4$ ;  Jtoh</,). 

1.  A  place  described  as  being  "  far  from 
Zidon."  and  as  having  near  it  the  valley  in 
which  lay  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan  (Judg. 
^ri.  28).    It  is  probably  the  same  as  Rehob,  a 


r.  \L 
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iVe  mentioned  (Num.  xiii.  21  ;  LXX 
B   Poifl,  A.  'Poc40,  F.  -PoM)  as  the  extreme 
Ml-LE  DICT.— VOL.  I. 


point  reached  by  the  spies,  and  used  apparently 
as  Dan  was  afterwards,  to  denote  approximately 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Promised  Land.  Dr. 
Robinsou  conjectures  (iii.  371)  that  this  ancieut 
place  is  represented  by  the  modern  Hunin,  a 
fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the  J/uleh,  in 
which  the  city  of  Dan  (  Tell  el-Kt'ulg)  lay.  It 
may,  however  (see  Dillmann*  on  Num.  '/.  c.\ 
as  has  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Abel-Bet  h-Maaeah,  have  been 
a  colony  or  oftshoot  from  the  Aramcan  state 
of  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  two  towns  of  the  name  of 
Rehob  in  the  territory  of  Asher.  [Hehou.~] 

2.  'PowjS.  An  Aramenn  state  the  soldiers 
of  which  were  hired  by  the  Ammonites,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  Zobah,  Maacah,  and 
Ishtob  (the  men  of  Tob),  to  fight  against  David 
(2  Sam.  x.  0).  In  r.  8  it  is  called  Rehob 
(A.'Poa/3);  and  in  1  Ch.  xix.  f>  Aram-Xaharaim 
(A.  V.  and  LXX.  "  MesojKitamia ")  takes  the 
place  of  Beth-rehob  and  Ishtob  (see  Speakers 
Comm.  and  Klustermann  on  2  Sam.  x.  G).  It  lay 
apparently  to  the  S.  of  Zobah,  and  bordered  on 
the  Euphrates.  [Aram  (1).]  Some  authorities 
(see  Dillmann,*  /.  c),  however,  think  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Beth-rehob  of  Judg.  xviii.  28, 
and  the  Rehob  of  Num.  xiii.  21.  [Rehob.] 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12 ;  BA. 
'Pad*).  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-SAIDA  (Bne<rauod ; 

a  fishing  place,  "  sporting  lodge  ;  "  Bethsaida), 
the  name  of  one  or  possibly  two  places  in 
Northern  Palestine. 

Bethsaida  of  Galilee,"  a  city  (wcJAii),  was 
the  native  place  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip 
(John  i.  44;  xii.  21),  and  perhaps  situated  in 
the  land  of  Gennesarcth  (tV  y^v  T. ;  Mark  vi. 
45,  cp.  r.  53).  It  was  evidently  not  far  from 
Capernaum  and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21  :  Luke 
x.  13;  and  cp.  Mark  vi.  45  with  John  vi.  11); 
and,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  name  is  to 
be  trusted,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome 
(Comm.  i/i  Esai.  ix.  1)  and  Kusebius  (OS.2  p.  251, 
7)  these  towns  and  Tiberias  are  all  mentioned 
together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
Kpiphanius  (ah.  Ilacr.  ii.)  says  of  Bethsaida 
and  Capernaum,  ov  nan  pay  &vtm  t$  tiaar-h- 
pari.  Wilibald  (A.D.  722)  went  from  Magdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  ami  then 
to  Chorazin,  or  possibly,  from  the  context,  to 
Gergesa,  now  Khersa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake.  These  ancient  notices,  however, 
though  they  fix  its  general  situation,  do  not 
contain  any  indication  of  its  exact  positiou ;  and 
as  its  name  and  all  memory  of  its  site  have 
perished,  no  positive  identification  can  be  made 
of  it. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  the  site  of 
Bethsaida  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  un- 
certainty in  which  the  question  whether  there 
were  two  places  of  that  name,  or  only  one,  is 
still  involved. 

I.  The  theory  that  there  were  two  Bethsaidas 
wo3  first  put  "forward  by  Reland  (p.  653),  and 
it  has  since  been  adopted  by  Robinson,  Stanley, 
Tristram,  and  other  authorities.  The  arguments 
in  its  favour  are: — (a)  That  John  (xii.  21)  men- 
tions a  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  which  Mark  (vi. 
45,  53)  seems  to  place  in  Gennesarcth  ;  whilst 

2  E 
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Josephus  alludes  to  a  Bcthsaidn  in  Lower 
Gaulonitis,  which  was  on  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  near  the  Jordan.  This  place, 
formerly  a  village  (kwjxtj),  was  rebuilt  and 
adorned  by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  and  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name  of  Julias, 
after  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  (Ant.  xviii. 
2,  §  1 ;  Vit.  71;— Ii.  J.  ii.  9,  §  1  :  iii.  10,  §  7). 
Here  Philip  died,  and  was,  perhaps,  buried 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  6).  Pliuy  (v.  15)  and  Jerome 
(Comm.  on  Matt.  xvi.  13)  both  speak  of  Julias 
as  east  of  Jordan.  (I>)  That  in  a  narrative  of  the 
same  event,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
Luke  (ix.  10)  places  the  scene  of  the  miracle  at 
Bethsaida,  whilst  Mark  (vi.  4.r>)  states  that  the 
disciples  were  told  "  to  go  to  the  other  side 
before  to  Bethsaida,"  after  the  miracle  had  been 
performed. 

II.  On  the  other  hand,  (a)  the  words  (A.  V.) 
"a  desert  place  belonging  to"  a  city  called 
Bethsaida  are  omitted  in  the  Sinaitic  Version  of 
Luke  ix.  10,  in  a  very  ancient  Syriac  recension 
(the  Nitrian)  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  by 
Westcott  and  Hort,  and  by  R.  V. ;  (h)  no  ancient 
author  or  pilgrim  mentions  two  Bethsaidas; 
and  (c)  the  Sinaitic  Version,  in  a  remarkable 
["but  quite  arbitrary"]  reading  of  John  vi.  23  I 
(see  Westcott  in  Shaker's  Comm.  p.  xcii.),  de- 
scribes the  place  where  the  five  thousand  were  ' 
ted  as  being  near  Tiberias.  This  view  is  confirmed  ; 
by  Arculf,  who  places  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
on  the  grassy  plain  behind  'Ain  Barideh  (L\  T. 
p.  9),  and  who  travelled  before  any  motive  could 
have  arisen  for  the  transference  of  the  site  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  miracle  took  place  in  a  r6nos  fpriuof  (Mark 
vi.  31,  32) — a  retired  spot  covered  with  a  pro-  j 
fusion  of  green  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10  ;  Mark  vi.  I 
39;  Matt.  xiv.  19).  When  evening  was  come,  | 
Matthew  says  (xiv.  22,  34)  that  the  disciples  I 
were  directed  to  go  before  44  unto  the  other 
>ide,"  and  that  44  they  came  into  the  land  of 
<  iennesnreth  " ;  Mark  (vi.  45-53)  that  they  were 
,4  to  go  to  the  other  side  before  unto  Beth- 
saida," and  that  44 they  came  into  the  land  of 
Oenuesareth  ";  and  John  (vi.  17-21)  that  they 
*4  went  over  the  sea  toward  Capernaum,"  and 
that,  after  the  storm,  44  immediately  the  ship 
was  at  the  land  whither  they  went."  It  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  completely  reconcile 
these  statements;  but  if  4 .4  m  If  arid?  h  were  the 
Jtarting-poiut,  T?ll  Hum,  Capernaum,  aud  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  Bethsaida  Julias,  would  be 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  possible 
that,  after  having  started  for  Bethsaida,  the 
wind  and  waves  of  the  storm  may  have  driven 
the  boat  out  of  its  course,  and  obliged  the 
disciples  to  land  near  Khan  Minych,  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
one  Bethsaida  arc  given  by  Wilson  (Reov.  of 
Jerusalem,  pp.  375-387)  and  Thomson  (Land  and 
the  Book,  p.  373). 

If  Dalmanutha  (Mark  viii.  10)  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake,  then  the  village  mentioned 
in  r.  22'  must  have  been  Bethsaida  Julias; 
because  in  the  interval  Christ  had  departed  by 
ship  to  the  other  side  (v.  13).  And  with  this  well 


•  The  use  of  the  word  «mm>?  in  this  place  Is  remark- 
able.  Stanley  suggests  that  its  old  appellation  bad 
»tuck  to  it,  even  after  the  chance  in  Its  dignity  (.S*.  A  P. 
App.  $  85). 


I  accords  the  mention  immediately  after  of  th* 
'  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (v.  27),  and  of  the 
44  high  mountain  "  of  the  Transfiguration  (ix.  i!), 
which,  as  Stanley  has  ingeniously  suggested,' 
was  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a  part  of  th* 
Hermon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  ot 
the  Jordan  (S.  and  P.  p.  399)- 

The  advocates  of  two  Bethsaidas  place  the 
Galilean  town  at  et-Tafyah,  on  the  shore  of  thf 
|  lake  between  Khan  Mmyeh  and  Tell  Hum, 
except  Ritter,  Seetzen,  and  Socin,  who  identifr 
it  with  Khun  Minneh,  and  BethsaiJa  Julia?  at 
et-  Tell,  a  ruin  on  the  hillside,  east  of  Jordan, 
where  the  river  leaves  the  mountains.  If  ther* 
was  only  one  Bethsaida,  it  was  probably  near 
me  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  perhaps,  like 
Kcrak  (Taricheae),  surrounded  by  the  river,  acd 
so  liable  to  be  included  at  one  period  in  Galile* 
and  at  another  in  Gaulonitis.  [(}.]  [W.] 

BETH-SAMOS  (B.  Bmraa^r.  A.  Bru*- 
avfuid ;  Celvthamus),  1  Esd.  v.  18.  [Beth-az- 

MA  VETH.J 

BETIi-SAN  (T.T  BtufcrdV,  A.  in  1  Mace.  xil. 
Btdad ;  Beth&m),  1  Mace.  v.  52 ;  xii.  4  J,  41 
[Betii-siiean.] 

BETH-SHAN  (Bcthsan ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1  <\ 
12,  A.  Bnflffdv,  li.  [p.  10]  Baidi^  [r.  12]  B«* 
aafi\  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,  A.  B^tW*.  B.  Bai?! 
[Beth-shean.]  [W.  A  W.]  [F.] 

BETH-SHEA'N  (JN^  n*3,  W~  f  r«r 
or  security;  or,  in  Samuel,  Beth-siiax  [}Lm  '2]: 
Bethsan\  a  city  which,  with  its  "da^ht-r" 
towns,  belonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Ch.  vn.  Zt: 
B.  Baidaady,  A.  ~e&v),  though  within  the  Lmr- 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  B«~«  A.  Ba,e<rir. 
B.  Kaidody),  and  therefore  on  the  » es:  •  ■ 
Jordan  (cp.  1  Mace.  v.  52),  but  not  meLti-it.* : 
in  the  lists  of  the  latter  tribe.  The  Cauaai.ito 
were  not  driven  out  from  the  town  (J civ;,  t 
27;  B.  Bcu6<rdv,  A.  Bai^A).  ■  In  S:.|„dx'> 
time  it  seems  to  have  given  its  name  t)  i 
district  extending  from  the  town  its*- 1  f  to  At*- 1- 
meholah  ;  and  "all  Bethshean"  wis  under  t tit 
charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K. 
iv.  12  ;  B.  iror  &  oJkos  AdV,  A.  r.  i  o'i.  Zdr). 

The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sous  were  fiit«ce: 
up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean  bv  the  Philistitf- 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12;  A.  BijfleraV  [H,].  t  . 
BaiBin  [r.  10],  BeuBadu  [r.  12])  in  tne  epei 
4*  street  "  or  space  (3hl),  which — then  a*  t*  r» 
— fronted  the  gate  of  an  Lastern  town  (2  S.tn 
xxi.  12).  From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth- 
shean till  the  period  of  the  Maccabees, 
connexion  with  whose  exploits  it  is  mectkt.M 
more  than  once  in  a  cursory  manner  (1  Mate  * 
52;  cp.  1  Mace.  xii.  40,  41).  The  name  -  f 
Scythopolis  (IkvQw  ir^Au)  appejirs  f'>r  tv 
first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29.  [Sctthopqls  . 
This  name,  which  it  received  alter  the  ex..?. 
and  under  the  Greek  dominion,  ha<  not  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day ;  as  in  many  <*b?: 
cases  (cp.  PTOLEMAls)  the  old  Semitic  spolia- 
tion  has  revived,  and  the  place  is  still  cal>  i 


*  A  nimilar  suftgeation  wa.t  made  by  RelaaJ  i.F*- 
pp.  334-6)  and  by  Lightfoot  (/for.  ffthr.  p  u:). 

*  Tbe  LXX.  (W.  and  Swele)  in  Julg.  1.  3? 
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Beisan.  In  the  Mishna  (Acoda  Zarah,  i.  §  4)  1 
iiethshean  is  cited  as  au  example  of  a  town  con-  I 
tajning  an  idol,  and  therefore  only  to  be  entered 
hj  Jews  on  certain  conditions.  It  became 
a  famous  Christian  school  contemporary  with 
Oiesarea,  the  seat  of  r.  l  ishopric  (4th  cent.), 
juj  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Gnostic  Basilides.  | 
It  lies  in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley,  about 
twelre  miles  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nahr  Juiud,  on 
a  low  table-land  above  the  Jordan  valley  (PEF. 
Mem.  ii.  105).  A  few  miles  to  the  south-west 
..re  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  close  beside  the  | 
town  runs  the  water  of  the  iAin  Jdlud,  the 
Itruntain  of  which  is  by  Jezreel,  and  is  in  all 
probability  the  spring  by  which  the  Israelites 
•-ncampfd  before  the  battle  in  which  Saul  was 
billed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  l).b  Three  other  large 
I  r^ks  pass  through  or  by  the  town ;  and  in  the 
f  id  of  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  exuberant 
fertility '  of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well 
a?  in  the  power  of  using  their  chariots,  which 
trie  level  nature  of  the  country  near  the  town 
•inferred  on  them  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  resides  the  , 
secret  of  the  hold  which  the  Canaanites  retained 
on  the  place. 

If  Jabesh-Gileal  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
j«  turfs— at  cd-Veu-  in  the  Wady  VabLs—  the 
cutanea  from  thence  to  Bcisdn,  which  it  took 
the  men  of  Jabesh  44  all  night  "  to  traverse,  can- 
tct  be  less,  than  twenty  miles.         [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-SHE'MESH  (STpp  JV3,  house  of 
tht  nn ;  Bethsamcs),  the  name  of  several  places. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the  north 
t«  undary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10;  wdAis  t}\iov), 
hu?  reckoned  among  the  rities  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
•11).  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirjath- 
lmrim  and  Timnah,  and  therefore  in  close 
pn  limit v  to  the  low-country  of  Philistm.  The 
«xj  r-ssiou  "  went  down  "  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  1  Sam. 
"i.  21,  seems  to  indicate  that  tho  position  of 
the  town  was  lower  than  Kirjath-jeanm ;  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  this  indication  that 
there  *is  a  vallev  (1*2V)  of  cornfields  attached 
t>  the  puce  (1  Sun.  vi.  13;  B.  Baidadfius, 
-A.  BsMapvi). 

From  Kkron  to  Beth-shemesh  a  road  (jp/J. 
<Wi/i)  existed  along  which  the  Philistines  sent 
iwk  the  ark  after  its  calamitous  residence  in 
tivir  eountrv  (1  Sam.  vi  9.  12);  and  it  was  in 
tn*  field  ©f  ""Jo,hua  the  Beth-shemite  **  (7V3 
%rpC*ri)  that  the  •«  great  stone  "  [Abel]  was, 

cl  which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam.  vi.  18  ; 
>>■;  QtB.%  in   loco).      Beth-shemesh   was  a 


b  The  exactaees  of  the  definition  In  this  description 
i»  impaired  In  the  A.  V.  by  th*  substitution  of"  a  foun- 
tain "  for  -  the  fountain  "  of  the  original  and  R.  V.  Cp. 

LXX.  readings ;  B.  'A*\fov,  A.  'Ao&ip  (?= En-dor; 
q>.  xrriii.  7,  or  =  Kn-harod  [Klostennann]). 

«  So  great  »a»  this  fertility,  that  tt  was  said  by  the 
Eibbit,  that  If  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel,  Beth- 
>t-ari  »aa  ibo  gate  of  It :  for  that  its  fruits  were  the 
"•rint  in  all  the  bind  (see  Lightfoot,  Ckor.  Cent.  Ix. ; 
lUaturgw,  RE.*  s.  n.).  The  name  is  (sec  Riehm, 
irWB.  s.  n.)  called  Nysa  or  Nyma  (from  its  vine- 
^ItnT»)by  Pliny  L n.  X.  v.  16),  and  M«0op«fL  by  Zomara 

Frficd,  p.  »»3).  Its  fertility  was  due  to  Its  extreme 
teat,  for  »hlch  it  1<«  Mill  as  noted  as  It  was  In  the  days 

■H/*phus(*.  J.  iii.O.v  1). 


"suburb  city,"  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh1 
xxi.  16,  B.  BatBadfivs,  A.  Btdtrdu** ;  1  Ch.  vi. 
69,  B.  baffdfivs,  A.  BatBadfivt) ;  and  it  is 
named  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts 
under  the  charge  of  Ben-Dekar  (1  K.  iv.  9; 
B.  Baidffdpivs,  A.  BtBadfivs).  It  was  the  scene 
of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 
and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  which  the 
latter  was  worsted  and  made  prisoner  (2  K.  xiv. 
11,  13,  B.  BcuBadfLVt  [bis],  A.  Bn$-  [or  B«fl-j 
<rafiv«  ;  2  Ch.  xxv.  21,  23,  BA.  BaiBadfivs  [bis]). 
Later,  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken  and 
occupied  by  the  Philistines,  together  with 
several  other  places  in  this  locality  (2  Ch.  xxviii. 
18  ;  BA.  Baieadfivs). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10, 
xix.  41  (B.  vdktis  2d>pat/s,  A.  woAts  la+kii), 
43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Ir-Shemesh,  44  city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably 
the  older  form  of  the  name  ;  and  again,  from 
Judg.  i.  35  (LXX.  aliter),  it  appears  as  if  Har- 
heres,  44  mount  of  the  sun,"  were  a  third  name 
for  the  same  place  (Robinson  and  Keil);  sug- 
gesting an  early  and  extensive  worship  of  the 
sun  in  this  neighbourhood.  [Ir-Shemesfi  ; 
Heres.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  iAin  Shems.  It  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  fouud  it  to  be  in  a 
position  exactly  according  with  the  indications 
of  Scripture,  on  the  north-west  slopes  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah — 44 a  low  plateau  at  the 
junction  of  two  tine  plains "  (Rob.  iii.  K>:'.)— 
about  two  miles  from  the  great  Philistine  plain, 
and  three  or  four  from  Kkron  (ii.  224-6).  The 
origin  of  the  Mm  ("spring")  in  the  modern 
name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or  well 
appears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot ;  but  the  Shems 
and  the  position  are  decisive  (PEF.  Man.  iii. 
60). 

2.  Btudffdfivs,  A.  Baidafids.  A  city  on  the 
border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22;  cp.  v.  38), 
not  identified. 

3.  B.  &*<r<rdfivs,  A.  &a<rfiovs  in  Josh. ;  B.  Bai0- 
cdpvsy  A.  BtBadpLvs  in  Judg.  One  of  the 
44  fenced  cities  "  of  Naphtali,  twice  named  (Josh, 
xix.  38 ;  Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both  occasions 
with  Beth-anath.  The  Canaanite  inhabitants 
were  not  expelled  from  either  place,  but  became 
tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  expression  (OS* 
p.  140,  8,  s.  n.  Bethsames)  in  reference  to  this  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  notice, 44  in  qui  cult  ores  pristini 
manseruut ;  "  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship 
from  which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
[LXX.  1.]  13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place 
in  Egypt,  which  B.  renders  by  'H\iovw6\ts  iv 
"XI*',  A.  'H  iv  ivtiv,  i.e.  the  famous  Heliopolis;, 
Vulg.  domus  so/ us.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Helio-. 
polls  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs  lAin  Shems 
(Rob.  i.  25).    [Aven  ;  Ox.]  [G.]  [W.] 

BETH-SHE^IITE,  THE  Oirpt^.TrV?; 
B.  i  Bcud<ra^u<rclniy,  A.  6  BtdQafivclrris ;  licth - 
samitdy  Bethsamitis).  Properly  44  the  Beth- 
shimshite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Beth-shemesh  (I 
Sam.  vi.  14,  18).  The  LXX.  in  r.  14  refer  the 
words  to  the  field  and  not  to  Joshua  the  owner 
of  the  field.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BETH-SHITTAH  {7\\2$n  n»3f  house  of 
the  acacia;  B.  BTf0o-«oTcx,  A.  Bo<r*rrrd;  Beth- 

2  K  2 
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netta),  one  of  the  spots  to  which  the  flight  of 
the  host  of  the  Midianitcs  extended  after  their 
discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Both 
the  narrative  and  the  name  (cp.  "  Abel-Shittim," 
which  was  in  the  Jordan  valley  opposite  Jericho) 
require  ita  situation  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
river,  where  also  Zcrerath  (probably  Zeredatha 
or  Zartan)  and  Abel-meholah  doubtless  lay :  no 
certain  identification  has  yet  been  made  of  any 
«>f  these  spots ;  but  they  were  probably  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  B'.  Match.  The  Shuttah 
mentioued  by  Robinson  (ii.  336)  and  Wilson 
(Hitter,  Jordan,  p.  41+)  is  too  far  to  the  west  to 
suit  the  above  requirements.  Josophus's  ver- 
sion of  the  locality  is  absolutely  in  favour  of 
the  place  being  well  watered :  iv  Koi\tp  riv\ 
Xapd&pcus  v(ptti\rifjLfi4ytf  {Ant.  v.  0,  §5). 

[G.]  [W.] 

BETH-SU'RA  (TV  r,  BatOffoipa,  rh  Bcufl- 
aovpa\  A.  generally  Btdtrovpa;  liethsura,  exc. 
1  Mace.  iv.  29,  Bethoron),  1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61 ; 
vi.  7,  26,  31,  49,  50;  ix.  52;  x.  14;  xi.  05; 
xiv.  7;— 2  Mace.  xi.  5;  xiii.  19,  22.  [Beth- 

Zl'R.] 

BETH-TAP'PUAH  (mBPl  '3,  house  of  t he 
apple  or  citron  ;  B.  Baidaxov,  A.  B*8dair<povi  ; 

Bcth-t/utphua),  one  of  the  towus  of  Judah,  in 
the  mouutainous  district,  and  near  Hebron 
(Josh.  xv.  53;  cp.  1  Ch.  ii.  43  [B.  eawovr,  A. 
ea<^>ou]).  It  is,  perhaps,  the  Taphon  or  Tefo 
..f  1  Mace.  ix.  50.  Here  it  has  actually  been 
discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modern  name 
of  TejfiVi,  1}  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  \V.  of  Hebron, 
on  a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  terraces  of 
the  ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  ust;  aud 
though  the  "  apples "  have  disappeared,  yet 
olive-groves  and  vineyards  with  fields  of  grain 
surround  the  place  on  everv  side  (Rob.  ii.  71  ; 
Schwarz,  p.  105;  PEF.  Man.  iii.  310). 

The  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lav  in  the  rich  lowland  of 
theShefelah.    [Apple  ;Tappuail]   [G.]  [W.] 

BETIIU'EL  (^Wn3,Ge*.  =  mmi  of  Got!,  for 

an  interpretation  queried  by  Tregelles  and 
MV."  ;  BadoiWjA;  Joseph.  Ba&ovnKot ;  ■Bathuel),  I 
the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, and  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxii.  22,  23 ;  I 
xxiv.  15,  24,  47  ;  xxviii.  2).    In  xxv.  20,  and  | 
xxviii.  5,  he  is  called  44  Bethuel  the  Syrian"  (i.e. 
Aramite,  '©IHH).    Though  often  referred  to  as 

above  in  the  narrative,  Bethuel  only  appears  in 
person  once  (xxiv.  50).  Upon  this  an  ingenious 
conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof.  Blunt  (Coinci- 
dences, I.  §  iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some 
imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps.-Jonathan 
on  Gen.  xxiv.  55  (cp.  r.  3;>),  is  that  he  died  on 
the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Abram's  servant, 
owing  to  his  haviug  eaten  a  sauce  containing 
poison  at  the  meal  the  evening  before ;  and 
that,  on  that  account,  Laban  requested  that  his 
sister's  departure  might  be  delayed  for  a  year  or 
ten  months.  Joseph  us  was  perhaps  aware  of 
this  tradition,  since  he  speaks  of  Bethuel  as 
dead  (An*,  i.  16,  §  2).  [G.]  [W.] 

BETHU'EL  (^«m3,  Gcs.  =  nwn  of  Cod,  for 
'O  [sec  above] ;  B.  BaBoiv,  A.  Ba9oCk ;  Bathucl), 
1  Ch.  iv.  30.  [Bethul.] 


BETH  I  LIA 

BETHU'L  (^n3;  Arab.  \Btt\ur\ ■ 

BethtU),  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  sooth,  named 
with  El-tolad  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  4:  K 
Bovkd,  A.  Badovk).  In  the  parallel  lists  in 
Josh.  xv.  30  (BA.  Bcu6))\)  and  1  Ch.  iv.  :K> 
(B.  BaBovv,  A.  BaBovK),  the  name  appears  in  :h-.* 

Heb.  under  the  forms  of  Ciiesil  (V*p3)  and  IU- 
thuel,  and  probably  also  under  that  of  Beth*! 
in  Josh.  xii.  16  (LXX.  om.) ;  since,  for  the 
reasons  urged  under  Bethel,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  the  name  in  thU  list, 
the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly  be  intend*!. 
[Bethel,]  [G.]  [W] 

BETHU'LIA  (BtrvKova ;  B.  commonly  B*- 
rovkovb  or  B«t-,  A.  commonly  BcurvKmi.  or 
B«t«,  «.  B<utovAAio  or  -Aova  ;  Jietkulii),  tat  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  chief  event*  of  th- 
Book  of  Jndith,  in  which  book  only  does  the  aits* 
occur.    Its  position  is  there  described  with  very 
minute  detail.    It  was  near  to  iHrthaiii)  (iv.  6), 
on  a  hill  (opos)  which  overlooked  (iwiyarrt)  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14;  vii.  7.  !  : 
xiii.  10),  and  commauded  the  passes  from  thr. 
plain  to  the  hill-country  of  Manasseh  (ir.  7; 
vii.  1),  in  a  position  so  strong  that  Holofert" 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  i>: 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  possessing  himvi!' 
of  the  two  springs  or  wells  (mryal)  which  wen 
"under  the  city"  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  ••' 
the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built,  and  frtr 
which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief  >up|lr 
of  water  (vi.  11;  vii.  7,  13,  21).  Not»u- 
standing  this  detail,  however,  the  ideatirioatni 
of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  *\' 
attempts,  and  i>  one  of  the  greatest  pazil*  >■■ 
sacred  geography  ;  so  much  so  as  to  font  v 
important  argument  against  the  historical  Li: 1 
of  the  Book  of  Judith  (Rob.  iii.  337-*. 
Sj<eat;cr's  Comm.,  note  on  Jud.  iv.  6). 

In  the  Middle  A<jes  the  name  of  Rethulh 
given  to  "the  Frank  Mountain,"  between  tVt> 
lehem  and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479:  see 
parte's  Desp.  to  the  Di recto rv,  dated  21  Flo:  -ii 
1799),  but  it  is  unnecessary  "to  say  that  tfci*  s 
very  much  too  far  to  the  south  to  suit  tiJ 
narrative.      Others   have    assume!  it  to  f< 
Sifcd  in  North  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  425);  < 
again,  if  in  other  resjiects  it  would  arm  » 
the  story,  is  too  far  north.    Von  Kaumer(/*- 
pp.  135-4?)  suggests  .Simiir,  which  is  perhaps  tlJ 
nearest  to  probability.    The  ruius  of  that  t  >*i 
nre  on  an  44  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  pi** 
considerable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  fir 
situation  is  concerned,  naturallv  all  hut  irapfv;- 
nable  (Kob.  ii.  312).    It  is  about  tore*  o ■> 
from  Tell  Dothan,  and  some  six  or  seven  frx 
Jenin  (Engannim),  which   stand  on  the  vtr 
edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Towp 
not  absolutely  commanding  the  pas*, 
leads  from  Jenin  to  Sebustieh  and  form* 
only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high  (Ptatr. 
it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  the  s^-f- 
what  vague  statement  of  Jud.  v.  6.   Nor  i> 
unimportant  to  remember  that  Santir 
endured  a  siege  of  two  months  from 
Pasha  without  yielding,  and  that  on  a  «k 
quent  occasion  it  was  only  taken  after  a  thi^- 
or  four  months'  investment,  by  a  force  r*r 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  ef  t.v  f  l3* 
(Rob.  ii.  313).    Couder  proposes  (f£F.  ;L 
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to  identify  Bethulia  with  Jfeselieh  or 
Mhiiia,  a  .small  village  on  the  hillside,  south 
■  i  Jenin  and  near  VI'.  tl-MclcL  Other  opinions 
t>  to  locality  may  be  seen  in  Riehm,  7/1 17?. 
s.  n.,  and  in  Speaker's  Comm.  1.  e.    [(J.*)  [\V.] 

BETH-ZACHARPAS.  [Bath-Zachaiuas.] 

BETH-ZUR  ("WV  JT3,  /•<>«*?  t/  roc/t;  in 
Josh.  B.  Bai6(rovp,  A.  B«0- ;  £e««ur,  Bethsiw, 
aad  in  Mace.  Bcthsura),  a  town  in  the  mountains 
ft'  Jndah,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor 
iJuh.  xr.  5,S).     As  far  as  any  interpretation 
<ua,  in  their  present  imperfect  state,  be  put  on 
tin  genealogical  list*  of  1  Ch.  ii.  42-49,  Bethzur 
*onI<i  appear  from  r.  45  (A.  Brj9<rovp,  B.  r«8-) 
•j  hare  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon, 
rbth  again  had  derived  its  origin  from  Hebron. 
However  this  may  be,  Bethzur  was  44  built w 
—i.e.  probably  fortified — by  Hehoboam,  with 
•-•her  towns  of  Judah,  for  the  defence  of  his 
i-w  kingdom  (2  Ch.  xi.  7  ;  BA.  Batdaovpd). 
Alter  the  Captivity  the   people  of  Bethzur 
isijted  Xehemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall 
'.'Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16  ;  BN.  Bt)<r6pf  A.  Bif0'- 
roif);  the  place  had  n  44 ruler"  (IE?'),  and  the 
foliar  word  Pelec  p]?3)  is  employed  to  denote 
a  district  or  circle  attached  to  it.  and  to  some 
-ther  of  the  cities  mentioned  here.  [Topo- 
'JRAMIICAL  Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Bethzur,  or 
iMhsura,  played  an  im|>ortant  part.     It  was 
' '  rtiriei  by  Judas  and  his  brethren  44  that  the 
y«jple  might  have  a  defence  against  Idumnea," 
aci  they  succeeded  in  making  it  44  very  strong, 
and  not  to  be  taken  without  great  difficulty  " 
<Jc*.  Ant.  iii.  9,  §4);  so  much  so  that  it  was 
able  to  resist  for  a  length  of  time  the  attacks  of 
Simon  Maccabaens  (1  Mace.  xi.  65) and  of  I.vmos 
Mace.  xi.  5),  the  garrison  having  in  the 
firmer  case  capitnlatcd.    Before  Bethzur  took 
place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of  Judas  over  ' 
Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was  in  an  attempt 
to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eu- 
pator,  that   he    was   defeated    in  the  passes 
b*twe*n  Bethzur  and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his 
trother  Lleazar  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants 
"f  the  king's  army  (I  Mace.  vi.  32-47  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  9,  §  4).     The  recovery  of  the  site  of 
1-thzur.  under  the  almost  identical  name  of 
i>d  Sir,  by  Wolcott  and  Robinson  (i.  216, 
r.-t*-;  iii.  277),    explains  its  impregnability, 
^1  also  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  position,  I 
since  it  commands  the  road  from  Beersheba 
and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been  the  main 
approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south  (P£F. 
-l/^a.  iii.  311,  324). 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which 
ire  rtrewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring, 
'Am  ?d/t- Dhincth^  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome, 
■md  later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Eunuch  by  Philip.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  is  examined  elsewhere  [Gaza]  ; 
m  the  meantime  it  may  be  noticed  that  Beit  Sur 
»•>  not  near  the  road  to  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26), 
^aich  run*  much  more  to  the  north-west  (cp. 
l*hm,  II WB.  s.  n.).  [Beth-sura.] 

Co.]  [w.] 

BETOXIUS  (B.  BrroKw,  Vulg.  (?)  Liptis), 
1  v.  21.  His  descendants  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  [Beth-el.] 
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BETOMES'THAM  and  BETOM AS- 
T/HEM;  Syr.  Bt(fim<i.st/iim),  a  town  41  over 
against  Ksiiraelon,  facing  the  plain  that  is  near 
Dothaim  "  (Judith  iv.  6  [B.  BatTOficuaO&ip,  A. 
Btrofitad;  K.  and  Vulg.  om.];  xv.  4  [BA.  Bat- 
TOfiaaBdip,  N.  -0«V]),  and  which  from  the 
manner  of  its  mention  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  equal  importance  with  Bethulia  itself. 
No  attempt  to  identify  it  has  yet  been  suc- 


cessful (see  Sjm: 


Comm.,  note  on  Judith 


iv.  6).  It  is  possibly  mentioned  under  the 
form  Estomtsrm  in  the  list  of  Christian  bishoi>- 
rics  (Reland,  pp.  223,  225).  [Bethulia  ;  Do- 
thaim.] [G.]  [\\\] 

BETO  N1M  (D^bf  Ges.  =  pistachio  nuts  ; 
B.  Borovei,  A.  Boray'ty;  Ihtonim),  a  town  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Gad,  apparently 
on  their  northern  boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 
The  word,  somewhat  differently  pointed  (D^t33), 
occurs  in  Gen.  xliii.  II,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "nuts," 
and  is  probably  related  to  the  modern  Arabic 
word  Putin  =  terebinth,  Pistacia  tcrefjinthus. 
The  identification  of  Betonim  with  Batnch  near 
Es-Salt  has  been  proposed  bv  Robinson  and  Van 
de  Welde  (see  Dillmann*  in  josh.  /.  c). 

[G.]  [W.] 

BETROTHING.  [Marriage.] 

BEU'LAH  [3  syll.]  (fAwa  =  she  rrho  is 
marricl ;  otKovfityrj;  inhabitata),  the  name  which 
the  land  of  Israel  is  to  bear,  when  44  the  land 
shall  be  married  (^30),"  Is.  lxii.  4.  [F.] 

BE'ZAI  0*3,  Ges.,  following  Bohlen,  con- 
nects it  with  the  Persian  for  sicord ;  LXX. 
[2  Esd.],  B.  Bcurou,  A.  Baaaov;  in  Neh.  vi i. 
B«.  Btffti,  A.  Ba<r(;  Pcsai).  44  Children  of 
Bezai,"  to  the  number  of  323  [Xeh.  324],  re- 
turned from  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii.  17 ;  Xeh.  vii.  23).  The  name  occurs  again 
among  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x 

18,  B.  BV<r<l,  A.  BvOtl).  [Bassa.] 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BEZAL'E-EL  6«S?3»  »»  the  shadow,  i.e. 
protection  of  God;  Bto'tKt^K  ;  Beseleel).  1.  The 
artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah  the 
design  and  executiou  of  the  works  of  art  re- 
quired for  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xxxi.  1-6).  His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works 
of  metal,  wood,  and  stone,  Aholiab  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  the  textile  fabrics ;  but  it 
is  plain  from  the  terms  in  which  the  two  are 
mentioned  (xxxvi.  1,  2  ;  xxxviii.  22),  as  well  as 
from  the  enumeration  of  the  works  in  Bezaleel's 
name  in  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.,  that  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  two,  and  master  of  Aholiab's  de- 
partment as  well  as  his  own.  Bczaleel  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of 
Hur  (or  Chur).  Hur  was  the  offspring  of  the 
marriage  of  Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  family  of Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Ch.  ii. 

19,  50),  and  one  of  his  sons  or  descendants 
(cp.  Ruth  iv.  20)  was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who 
is  handed  down  under  the  title  of  44  father  of 
Bethleh  em  ; "  and  who,  as  the  actual  father  of 
Bonz,  was  the  direct  progenitor  of  king  David 
(1  Ch.  ii.  51,  54 ;  Ruth  iv.  21).  [Bethlehem  ; 
Hur.] 
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2.  BA.  B«<rf\^X,  K.  B*<r<r«\-.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Pahath-moab  who  had  taken  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  30).  [G.]  [W.] 

BE'ZEK  (PJ3 ;  B«C«;  Bczcc).  1.  The 
residence  of  Adoni-bezek,  Le.  the  M  lord  of  Bezek  " 

(Judg.  i.  5)  ;  in  the  «  lot  fall)  of  Judah  " 
{v.  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaauitea  and  Perizzites 
(r.  4).  Some  (bco  Kiehm,  HWB.  a.  n.)  con- 
aider  this  to  have  been  a  distinct  place  from, 
others  the  same  as, 

2.  A.  B<f«K,  where  Saul  numbered  the  forces 
of  Israel  and  Judah  before  going  to  the  relief  of 
Jabesh-gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8).  From  the  terms 
of  the  narrative  this  cannot  have  been  more 
than  a  day's  march  from  Jabesh,  and  was  there- 
fore doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  In  accordance 
with  this  is  the  mention  by  Eusebius  {OS.2 
p.  249,  52)  of  two  places  of  this  name  seventeen 
miles  from  Ncapolis  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to 
Bethshean  (Scythopolis).  The  LXX.  B.  reads 
kcu  i-ruXKiirrtTiu,  airrovs  'ABtifrtc  iv  Bafti,  aud 
possibly  alludes  to  some  "high  place  "  (  =  Gibeah, 
Wellhausen)  at  which  this  solemu  muster  took 
place  under  one  Abiezek  ;  A.  has  the  reading  iv 
Bt(*K.  This  Josephus  gives  as  Baki.  (Ant.  vi. .'», 
§  3).  It  is  now  Kh.  Ibzik,  fourteen  miles  from 
Sdhlus  on  the  road  to  Beisdn  {PKF.  Man.  ii. 
231-237).  [G.]  [W.] 

BE'ZER  IS  THE  WILDERNESS  (13*102  "l£3; 
Boabp  iv  tjJ  ipnw ;  Bcsor  in  solitudinc\  a  city 
of  the  Reubenites,  with  "suburbs,"  in  the  Mishor 
or  downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
aud  allotted  to  the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43  ; 
Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36 ;  1  Ch.  vi.  78).  In  the  two 
last  passages  the  exact  specification,  X*D3,  of 
the  other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its 
former  presence  in  the  text  in  Josh.  xxi.  36  arc 
furnished  us  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  [r.  3.r»] 
and  Vulg. — B  ri\v  Boobp  iv  vf}  ipriftf,  ri)v 
M  c  i  a  it  (A.  rrj  Miaotp)  teal  rit  wtpunro'pia  avrj)% ; 
Bosor  in  soiihtdine,  Misor  et  Jnser. 

It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  says  {OS2 
p.  247,  55,  s.  n.  Boabp)  that  it  was  east  of 
Jericho,  in  the  desert  beyond  Jordan ;  and  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Bezcr  or  Bosor  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Dibou,  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  king  Mesha  on  the  Moabite  stone  {Bf'onU 
of  the  Past,  N.  S.  ii.  203).  It  is  now  perhaps 
Kcsur  el-Besheir,  a  ruin  S.W.  of  Dhibdn.  Dill- 
mann*  (Deut.  /.  c.)  is  disposed  to  identify  it 
with  the  Bozrah  of  Jer.  xlviii.  24.     [G.]  [W.] 

BE'ZER  (1>'3;  A.  Baadp,  B.  om. ;  Bosor), 
son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  house 
of  Asher  (1  Ch.  vii.  37).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BE'ZETH  (T.1  B7»C««;  B.  Bv$Ca[6x  Beth- 
zecha),  a  place  at  which  Bacrhides  encamped 
after  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was  a 
"  great  pit "  (to  <pp4ap  rb  fitya ;  1  Mace.  vii. 
19).  By  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  10,  §2)  the  name 
is  given  as  "the  village  Rcthzetho  "  (xw/ii) 
Brje(rfd<it  Kryofitvri),  which  recalls  the  name 
applied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  early 
Syriac  recension  of  the  N.  T.  published  by  Mr. 
Cureton  —  Beth-Zaith  corresponding  preci-cly 
with  the  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  in  1  Mace. 


vii.  19.  The  name  may  refer  either  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  to  th** 
hill  north" of  Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  peri r  1 
was  called  Bezetha.  [G.]  [W.] 

BI' AT  AS  (T.7  ♦oAfos,  A.  *ia«aV,  Phiiun\ 
1  Esd.  ix.  48 ;  a  Levite  teacher  and  expounder 
of  the  Law  after  the  return  from  the  Captivitr. 
[Peliah.]  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.j 

BIBLE  (Gk.  ra  0i$Kia\  Lat.  Biblh).  Thi* 
is  the  most  general  designation  for  the  Christian 
sacred  Books,  and  embraces  those  which  wer- 
primarilv  given  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  thr 
more  strictly  Christian  writings  of  the  Ne* 
Testament.  "  The  Romish  Church  and  also 
some  other  Christian  communions  include,  under 
this  name  of  Bible,  the  deutero-canonical  books 
of  the  A|K>crypha.  In  the  Septuagint  at  Bi$\vi 
is  found  (Dan.  ix.  2)  as  the  name  given  to  tin- 
Jewish  Scriptures,  but  ra  0iBXta  occur*  in  » 
quotation  made  by  Eusebius  (Priry.  Kv-tn-j. 
xiii.  12,  16)  from  the  writings  of  Aristobulus,  a 
Jewish  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  first  hah" 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ.  It  it  &]*• 
used  in  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Sirach,  at.  I 
in  1  Mace.  i.  56  we  find  the  expression  ts 
0tB\ia  rov  v6ftov.    Josephus,  too  {cont.  Ayi.ry. 

1,  8),  speaks  of  the  BiBkla  of  the  Jewish  Serif  - 
tures,  and  subsequently  the  word  is  constant  iy 
eraploye<l  by  the  Greek  Fathers  and  historian 
in  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture. 

In  Greek  the  plural  form  of  the  word  (tc 
Bi&kla)  gave  the  valuable  intimation  that  tit- 
contents  of  the  volume  so  named  were  varion-. 
and  that  in  the  collection  several  separate  boois 
were  comprised.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  alra*. 
as  we  shall  see,  were  counted  as  twentr-t» 
Books,  and  comprised  more  than  that  number  t 
distinct  portions,  while  the  time  that  interret^i 
between  the  composition  of  the  earliest  and  ta- 
I  latest  of  these  must  have  been  several  centuric- 
But  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  name 
treated  Biblia  as  a  singular,  the  word  has  emvrfi 
as  singular  into  the  languages  or'  Western 
Christendom,  and  thus  the  diversity  of  oru*  n 
and  the  variety  of  the  contents  of  the-  Bible  ba^ 
been  somewhat  put  out  of  sight. 

Those  same  Jewish  and  Christian  Book<  *r- 
sometimes  spoken  of  collectively  as  "th*  Scrip- 
tures "  jtar  excellence.  Scriptura  is  the  Lat:s 
rendering  of  the  Greek  ypa^t),  a  name  wbi  .a 
our  Lord  Himself  (John  v.  39)  applied  to  t>- 
Jewish  Books,  and  by  which  they  are  spoken  <  " 
in  other  places  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts 

2,  11,  xviii.  24,  28;  Rom.  xv.  4 ;  1  Cor.  x~. 

3,  4).  St.  Paul,  too,  to  mnrk  the  high  ear^u- 
tion  in  which  these  Books  were  held,  call*  th<J 
more  than  om  e  (Rom.  i.  2  :  2  Tim.  iii.  15)  ay*** 
ypatpai,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  this  tnle  i> 
now  often  applied  to  the  whole  Bible. 

As  the  Christian  writers  also  sometime  (-{- 
Hob.  ix.  15)  speak  of  God's  earlier  dUpeusati-r. 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  a>  i 
lta&4\Ki)  (Lat.  testainentum.  foedn\  a  Ustanwn? 
or  covenant,  and  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  iii.  H)oall«  i* 
ri  vakaia  Sm^irn.  "  the  Old  Testament,"— wbiv 
they  regard  the  Christian  dispensation,  of  whic:; 
they  are  the  ministers,  as  a  new  Standi  (2  d'- 
iii.  6  ;  Heb.  ix.  15), — the  won!  "  Test.iment"  be- 


come to  lie  generallv  applied  to  the  tw>  < 
of  the  Bible,  and  this  had  grown  to  be  usual  n 
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the  Church  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  second 
ivatury  (Tert.  cult.  I'rax.  15  ;  Epiphauius,  JJaer. 
s«.  7).  Iso  the  pre-Christian  and  post-Christian 
l<rtioQ5  are  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  Old 
aai  the  New  Testaments,  it  will  be  convenient 
m  treat  of  these  two  divisions  of  the  Bible 
*;*rately. 

L  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  pre- 
ened to  us  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  the  form 
uoder  which  we  now  rind  them  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
ind  in  printed  texts  differs  somewhat  from  that 
m  which  these  sacred  records  were  first  set 
J'twn.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  whether 
the  present  square  character  of  the  Hebrew 
text  was  the  earliest  form  of  writing  among  the 
Jfws  (though  there  can  be  little  question  that 
it  was  not),  we  know  that  in  the  earliest  times 
sly  the  consonantal  part  of  each  word  was 
tipressed  in  writing,  the  vowels  being  easily 
.•npplied  by  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  But 
ali  the  Hebrew  MSS.  which  as  yet  have  been 
discovered,  and  our  Hebrew  Bibles  as  usually 
i  nnted,  are  now  supplied  with  points  above  or 
Wow  the  consonants  to  indicate  the  necessary 
vowels.  These  additions  to  the  primary  text 
»-rf  made  at  a  late  date,  when  foreign  invasion 
;iai  dispersion  had  broken  up  the  unit}'  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  the  vocalization  was  not 
wrought  into  its  present  form  till  several  cen- 
turies after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  Lrer  since  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
liabylon  there  had  existed  men,  like  the  Scribes 
>  f  the  New  Testament,  learned  in  the  traditional 
aterpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  and  it  was  by 
>cch  men  that  a  system  of  marks  for  vocaliza- 
t.«o  was  elaborated  ;  and  after  this  was  complete, 
all  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  conformed 
to  the  one  type.  These  men  are  known  as  the 
* Massoretes "  or  44  possessors  of  tradition"  (from 
Mauomh  =  tradition),  and  hence  the  text  which 
we  possess  is  frequently  named  the  "  Masaoretic 
text."  Beside  the  vowel-points  the  Massoretes 
have  also  added  some  marginal  notes  in  places 
where  for  some  reason,  either  because  the 
adopted  text  was  thought  not  quite  correct  or 
not  adapted  for  public  reading,  the  reader  was 
required  to  modify  the  written  words.  Such 
marginal  notes  are  called  AVri,  a  name  desig- 
nating the  text  which  is  to  be  read  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Kethib  or  written  text  in  the 
My  of  the  page.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
these  carefully  prepared  MSS.  (in  which  the 
standard  for  the  consonantal  portion  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  copy  of  high  repute 
*nd  splendid  calligraphy,  but  not  necessarily 
the  most  free  from  errors  of  copying)  would  in 
time  supersede  all  others.  In  this  way  it  has 
com-*  to  pass  that  our  Hebrew  Bibles  represent 
■-tily  one  recension  of  the  sacred  text,  viz.  that 
which  the  Massoretes  adopted  in  {>ost-Christian 
times.  There  are,  moreover,  very  few  sources 
imn  which  we  are  able  to  get  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  condition  of  the  text ;  the  chief  being  the 
Septuagint,  the  Targums,  and  the  Samaritan 
i'cnuteuch.  The  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  of  any 
portion  of  the  Bible  the  date  of  which  can  be 
^iitd  with  certainty  was  written  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  centurv  of  our  era. 

is  is  known  as  the  Gtdex  Petropolitanus,  the 
iVtersburg  MS.,  and  it  is  dated  a.d.  916. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Books  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  diners  from  that  adopted  in  the  English 


!  Version,  and  requires  to  be  specially  noticed. 
The  first  section  is  that  which  contains  the  rive 

I  Books  of  Moses,  and  was  called  by  the  Jews  the 
min  or  44  Law,"  and  sometimes  bv  the  Rabbins 
44  the  five-fifths  of  the  Law."  The  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Books  are  taken  in  each  case  from 
some  word  or  words  occurring  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  text.  Thus  the  first  Book  is 
called  "Bereshith,"  i.e.  44  In  the  beginning." 

i  The  names  given  to  these  Books  in  our  English 
Bibles — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy— are  derived  by  transliteration  or 

I  translation  from  the  Septuagint. 

'     Next  to  the  Law  follows  the  section  called 

|  44  the  Prophet*."   This  consists  of  two 

parts,  each  containing  four  Books.  The  D^iOSS 
D^it^N"!  or  "earlier  Prophets"  include  (1) 
Joshua,  (2)  Judges,  (3)  Samuel,  and  (4)  Kings.  In 
the  two  last-named  the  two  Books  are  counted  as 
one.    The  second  part  or  D^nriN  44  the 

later  Prophets,"  comprises  (1)  Isaiah,  (2)  Jere- 
miah, (3)  Ezekiel,  and  (4)  the  twelve  smaller 
prophecies,  known  by  us  as  "the  minor  Pro- 
phets," and  which  in  the  Jewish  enumeration 
were  counted  for  one  Book  only. 

The  third  section  is  called  D*2in3  or 
44  Writings,"  and  is  generally  known  as  the 
44  Hagiographa."  This  contains  first  the  Psalms, 
next  Proverbs,  then  Job,  after  these  the  five 
Megilloth  or  44  Rolls,"  which  were  so  named 
because,  being  used  on  certain  annual  occasions 
in  the  synagogue-service,  they  were  written  each 
on  a  separate  roll.  These  Rolls  are,  The  Song 
of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther.  These  are  followed  by  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  and  last  of  all  Chronicles,  called 
in  the  Hebrew  UWn  "121,  i.e.  44  The  Words 
of  the  Days,"  and  in  the  Septuagint  ra  wopa- 
\9iir6fi9raj  "things  omitted,"  a  name  which 
marks  the  Book  as  supplementary  to  the  Books 
of  Kings.  We  are  indebted  to  Jerome  for  the 
name  44  Chronicles." 

We  know  that  a  threefold  division  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  after  this  manner  existed 
in  our  Lord's  time.  He  speaks  (Luke  xxiv.  44) 
of  "the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,"  as  if  giving  a  complete  enumeration  of 
the  Jewish  Books.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
while  He  applies  to  the  first  two  sections  the 
names  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  He  only  mentions  in  the  third 
section  the  one  Book, 44  the  Psalms,"  which  stands 
first  in  that  division.  It  would  not  therefore 
be  of  necessity  a  sound  conclusion  to  decide  from 
this  alone  that  all  the  Books  now  included  in 
the  third  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were 
embraced  by  Christ  under  the  name  of  Psalms. 
And  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  three  Books 
of  the  Hagiographa — Esther,  Canticles,  and 
Ecclesiastes — are  never  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  by  the  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
Philo,  who  lived  at  the  same  date  as  the  New- 
Testament  writers ;  while  from  Jewish  autho- 
rities we  learn  that  there  was  a  discussion 
between  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the 
founders  of  which  were  contemporaries  of  Herod 
the  Great,  whether  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes 
formed  a  part  of  the  canonical  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.n. 
Josephus  cives  us  an  account  of  the  Jewish 
Books  tbeu  recognised  as  Scripture.    He  says 
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(c.  „4piVm.  i.  8) :  "  We  do  not  |>ossess  myriads  of 
books  discordant  and  conflicting,  but  only  two- 
aud-twenty,  which  contain  a  history  of  all  time, 
and  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine.  Of  these, 
five  are  the  Hooks  of  Moses :  .  .  .  from  the  death 
of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  suc- 
ceeded Xerxes  as  king  of  Persia,  the  Prophets 
compiled  the  history  of  their  times  in  thirteen 
Hooks.  The  remaining  four  contain  hymns  to 
God  and  didactic  teaching  for  men."  This 
account  appears  to  embrace  all  the  Books  of  the 
Jewish  Bible.  The  thirteen  Books  of  history 
written  by  the  prophets,  from  Moses  to  Arta- 
xerxes, would  embrace  those  eight  which  form 
the  second  section  of  the  Jewish  Books,  with 
Ruth  added  as  a  conclusion  to  Judges,  and 
Lamentations  combined  with  Jeremiah.  With 
these  Josephus  reckoned  Kzra  and  Nehemiah 
(counted  as  one),  Chronicles,  Esther,  Job,  and 
Daniel.  The  four  which  he  places  in  his  last 
class  are  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Song  of  Songs.  He  has  classified  the  Books  in  a 
different  way  from  the  order  in  which  they  are 
found  arranged  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  because  he 
wanted  to  enforce  most  strongly  his  statement 
about  the  regular  and  uninterrupted  composition 
of  the  whole  Jewish  history.  There  has  been 
no  list  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  preserved  to  us 
of  an  earlier  date  than  Josephus. 

Josephus'  enumeration,  though  not  his 
arrangement,  is  that  which  was  known  to  the 
earliest  Christian  writers :  as  to  Melito,  Bishop 
of  Sardis  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  2«J),  to  Origen  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  vi.  25),  and  to  Jerome  (f  a.d.  420),  who 
derived  his  information  almost  entirely  from 
Jewish  sources  (iW.  qui.  in  lib.  Rcj.).  Throngh 
Jerome  the  traditional  Jewish  opinions  concern- 
ing the  composition  of  these  Books  became  gene- 
rally accepted  among  Christians,  and  were  passed 
down  with  little  or  no  question  to  comparatively 
recent  times.  These  traditional  opinions  set  the 
Pentateuch  far  above  the  other  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  both  in  importance  and  antiquity. 
In  the  Book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12) 
the  Pentateuch  is  spoken  of  as  "the  Book  of 
Moses;"  and  following  this  the  Talmud  (liuba 
Bathra,  f.  14  b)  relates  that  "  Moses  wrote  his 
book  (the  Pentateuch)  with  the  exception  of 
eight  verses  which  were  added  by  Joshua." 
Compared  with  the  Law,  therefore,  all  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  to  the  mind  of  the 
Jew  of  very  secondary  value,  and  only  to  be 
accounted  of  as  their  teaching  found  support 
from  the  Mosaic  records.  The  Law  was  believed 
to  have  been  given  in  its  entirety  to  the  people 
before  they  entered  Canaau,  and  all  the  rest  of 
Israel's  history  to  have  been  passed  through 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  elaborate  code, 
and  consequently  to  have  been  made  all  the 
more  sinful  by  the  great  deflections  which  it 
presented  from  the  legislation  bequeathed  to  the 
people  by  their  great  leader  and  lawgiver.  This 
opinion,  accepted  by  the  Christian  world,  exer- 
cised a  persistent  influence  on  nearly  all  the 
expositions  of  Scripture  down  to  modem  times. 
About  the  middle  of  last  centurv,  however,  a 
course  of  inquiry  was  commenced  which  has 
considerably  modified  the  opinions  of  many 
students,  and  the  results  and  tendencies  of  which 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Therefore,  before 
ascribing  to  the  first  division  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  antiquity  which  has  so  long  been 


claimed  for  it,  we  are  bound  to  state  whtt  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  a  much 
later  origin.  A  French  physician  name!  Astruc 
published  in  1753  a  work  which  may  be tuien 
as  the  stnrting-point  of  these  inquiries.  Lx- 
amining  the  language  of  the  Book  of  G'nesi^ 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Moses  had  before 
him  for  the  composition  of  that  Book  many 
records  of  a  date  anterior  to  his  own,  and  out 
of  these  compiled  his  narrative.  A  principal 
point  in  Astruc's  argument  is  the  occurreuce 
throughout  the  Book  of  different  designatua.- 
for  the  I>oity.  He  dwells  also  on  the  occumnoe 
of  repetitions  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  unity  of  authorship,  and  he  assigned 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  at  least  twelve 
different  writers.  The  same  kind  of  investiga- 
tion has  since  been  applied  to  the  other  Book*; 
and  similar  peculiarities  being  observable  in 
them,  and  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  that  the  writers  wht 
exhibit  these  peculiarities  cannot  have  lived 
before  Moses,  and  that  on  this  ground  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  must  be 
given  up. 

Commencing  a  little  later,  but  carried  on  »i<k 
by  side  with  the  linguistic  investigations,  tkr* 
has  been  another  line  of  inquiry.  The  groati 
of  Israel's  religion  as  represented  in  the  historical 
Books  has  been  studied,  and  a  comparison  nude 
of  this  history  with  what  might  have  \#n 
looked  for  had  the  laws  of  the  Pcutateuch  ben: 
known  and  observed  from  the  time  of  laaA'i 
departure  out  of  Egypt.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  labourers  in  these  investigations  may  >■ 
briefly  stated  thus.  The  large  number  <>:' 
different  documents  assumed  by  the  ear  *r 
scholars  has  been  reduced  to  three  or  f»ur.  *d 
the  distinctions  recognised  between  the  dilftrea: 
portions  are  mainly  those  marked  by  the  u*e<( 
different  designations  for  the  Deity.  The  h-- 
torical  inquiries  have  dealt  with  the  Scriptim 
records  as  they  would  with  secular  history,  ani 

j  have  started  with  Israel's  existence  as  a  n*tioo 
from  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  The  people  wen 
then  settled  in  Egypt,  and  their  conflict  w'tk 
the  Egyptian  power  cemented  their  national 
unitv.  Thev  were  delivered  bv  Moses,  nnd  it  i* 
argued  that  he  and  others  who  felt  with  him  as- 
cribed their  deliverance  to  the  aid  of  Jehovah,  Wh 
was  worshipped  by  the  people,  but  was  not  tbe.r 
sole  divinity.  Moses  taught  them  that  bv 
Jehovah's  help  they  had  been  enabled  to  ttotw 
from  what  was  meant  to  be  permanent  boodv. 
and  to  |Krform  that  long  series  of  journey  itf 
which  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  f'acaia 
During  his  leadership  he  also  gave  to  the  perfk 
some  elementary  laws,  and  specially  the  tec 

I  commandments  and  those  simple  statute  m 
Exodus  which  follow  the  ten  words.  It  '■ 
thought  that  the  condition  of  the  people  as- 
far  too  rude  to  be  fitted  for  the  acceptance  .<' 
the  more  advanced  legislation,  and  that  it  *u 
not  till  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  that  i 
point  of  culture  was  reached  which  made  eiten- 
sive  literary  composition  possible ;  and  ta*t 
6ome  time  after  tnis,  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Prophets  of  the  eighth  century, 
a  first  draft  of  the  Mosaic  Books  was  brouch' 
into  form,  the   legislative   portion  of  vHhj 

I  comprised  the  laws  contained  in  Exodus  n- 

|  xxiv.,  some  of  which  are  given  in  a  summary 
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f>rm  also  in  Exodus  xxxiv.    The  compiler  of 
thi>  hrst  Code,  sj*>ken  of  often  as  the  "  Book  of 
the  Covenant"  (Exod.  xxiv.  7),  is  supposed  to 
hare  gathered  his  material  partly  from  records 
]•!-<•■.*■  rved  from  old  times  in  the  form  of  pedi- 
cre-s  and  the  like,  and  partly  from  the  current 
traditions  of  the  people.     The  thread  which 
kinds  his  narrative  into  one  is  the  enforcement 
•jf  the  sole  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  speeiiil 
uk  of  that  name  in  those  portions  which  are 
assigned  t.»  the  earliest  form  of  the  Pentatem  h 
ha*  can*ed  its  supposed  writer  to  be  named  the 
Jahritt,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Elohist,  who 
emptors  more  frequently  Eloiiim  (rendered  U<xl 
in  the  English  Bible)  for  the  Divine  name. 
This  first  writer  tells  the  story  of  Israel  taken 
into  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  how  by  His 
[•ovtr  the  land  of  old  promised  to  Abraham 
became  the  }>ossessiou  of  his  descendants.  His 
composition  is  suptraed  to  have  date  about  the 
time  of  Isaiah.    The  influence  of  Moses  is  thought 
to  have  been  feeble  in  the  times  immediately 
after  hi.«  death,  but  still  kept  alive  by  the 
nobler  part  «>f  the  people  till  the  days  of  Samuel, 
when  au  impulse  was  given  to  prophetic  labours 
which  increased  through  the  times  of  the  earlier 
kings,  and  had  acquired  so  great  an  influence  in 
the  days  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  as  to  enable  the 
prophets  to  formulate  a  primary  legislation  and 
to  c>me  forward  as  the  religious  reformers  of 
the  nation. 

Bat  just  as  Moses  had  had  no  great  array  of 
sympathisers,  and  his  zeal  for  the  one  God  had 
ctilr  been  kept  alive  in  the  nation  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  few  men  of  whom  Samuel  may  be 
taken  ns  a  prominent  example,  so  the  prophets 
were  not  without  their  hindrances.  It  depended 
<>n  the  king  whether  they  were  supjwrted  in 
their  labours  ox-  uni»eded  altogether.  With  the 
monarch  on  their  side  their  influence  was  con- 
siderable, but  even  down  to  the  times  of  Heze- 
kiah  they  had  not  been  able  to  secure  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  high  places,  where  other  deities  had 
a  share  in  the  honours,  nor  to  enforce  the  sole 
worship  of  Jehovah,  which  they  are  so  constant 
m  proclaiming  in  their  words. 

it  it  not  until  the  days  of  Josiah  that  such 
sole  worship  is  recorded  in  the  national  history, 
and  it  is  to  the  time  of  that  solemn  narrative  in 
-  K.  ixii.,  where  we  are  told  how  Hilkiah  found 
the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
that  many  persons  refer  the  composition  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  forbids  the  offering 
<f  sacrifices  at  any  places  except  (Deut.  xii.  13) 
"  ia  the  place  that  Jehovah  chooseth  in  one  of  thy 
tribes."  It  is  thought  that  priest  and  prophet 
st  that  time  combined  to  make  the  idea  which 
Moses  first  put  forward  a  reality  for  the  nation. 
Yt<r  this  purpose  the  Deuteronomic  code  was 
composed,  ami  a  sanctity  claimed  for  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  place  in  which  it  was  reported  to 
hare  been  discovered.  For  this  end  a  deception 
was  practised  upon  the  people  which  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  code  might  be  deemed  to 
'astifv.  The  new  laws  were  in  time  combined 
«ith  the  older,  and  thus  the  Pentateuch  con- 
tinued till  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Then 
<j"  the  hands  of  Ezra  and  his  fellow-labourers 
further  additions  were  made,  and  those  laws 
introduced  which  are  found  scattered  in  the 
Backs  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  One  main 
aim  of  this  later  code  is  said  to  have  been  to 


|  make  more  marked  the  distinction  between  the 
priests  of  the  house  of  Aaron  and  the  members 
of  the  other  Levitical  families  who  were  engaged 

)  in  the  service  of  the  Temple,  but  who  did  not 

I  come  near  to  the  altar.  The  Levites  had  manv  of 
them  in  former  times  served  at  those  high  places 
which  had  been  abolished  bv  Josiah.  When, 
therefore,  these  men  came  to  join  themselves 

|  to  the  service  of  the  one  shrine  at  Jerusalem,  it 
was  deemed  needful  to  put  a  ditto?  rence  between 
them  and  the  priestly  body  who  had  from  the 
first  been  specially  attached  to  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Zioii.     These  final  laws  were  in  time 

,  combiued   with  those  previously  enacted,  and 

I  thus  a  last  edition  brought  the  Pentateuch  into, 

,  or  nearly  into,  its  present  form. 

The  investigations  of  which  these  are  the  re- 
sults are  not  without  value,  though  they  cannot 
be  accepted  in  their  entirety.  They  have  made 
it  clear  that  in  the  Mosaic  Books  there  are  thre«« 
stages  of  legislation,  aud  have  also  pointed  out 

I  bow  the  history  indicates  a  national  advance  from 
one  of  them  to  the  others.  Thus  the  traditional 
teaching  that  the  whole  history  of  Israel  was  a 
falling  away  from  a  complete  plan  which  was 
assumed  as  the  nation's  standard  from  the  first 
can  hardly  be  accepted.  Of  the  threefold  form 
of  the  legislation  there  can  be  no  question.  In 
the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant  "  there  is  no  provi- 
sion made  of  priests  as  a  distinct  class ;  the 
second  code  in  Deuteronomy  sets  before  us  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi  as  priests  ;  while  in  the  middle 
Books  there  is  a  marked  distinction  placed  be- 
tween the  familv  of  Aaron,  who  arc  alone  t<> 
serve  at  the  altar,  and  the  rest  of  the  Levites 
who  are  employed  in  the  Temple-worship,  but  in 
a  subordinate  position.  Again,  in  Ex.  xx.  24 
there  is  a  command  that  altars  shall  be  built  in 
all  places  where  Jehovah  records  His  Name  ;  in 
I»eiiteronomy  (xii.  13)  the  sacrifices  are  only  to 
be  offered  44  in  the  place  which  Jehovah  chooseth 

I  in  one  of  thy  tribes;"  in  Leviticus  (i.  3  sip) 

!  it  is  ordered  that  the  sacrifices  shall  be  brought 
to  the  di>or  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  that  the 

i  sons  of  Aaron  are  to  take  the  blood  and  sprinkle 
it  on  the  altar.    Again,  the  sacrifices  enjoined 

i  in  Exodus  are  only  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings:  these  the  legislation  in  Deuteronomy 

j  increases  by  tithes,  vows,  and  freewill  offerings, 

I  while  the  middle  Books  add  thereto  sin-offerings 

I  and  trespass-offerings.  In  Exodus  there  is  very 
little  said  about  purification.  It  is  forbidden 
(Ex.  xxii.  31)  to  eat  the  flesh  that  is  torn  of 
beasts  in  the  field,  and  it  is  said  of  the  whole 
people,  44  Ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me."  In 
Deuteronomy  the  people  are  forbidden  to  cut 
themselves ;  a  distinction  is  made  between 
clean  aud  unclean  beasts,  and  washing  with 
water  is  appoiuted  for  the  unclean.  To  these 
regulations  are  superadded,  in  Leviticus  and 
Numbers,  various  modes  of  purification,  the  use 
of  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  aud  all  those 
observances  appointed  at  the  healing  of  a  leper. 
Once  more,  the  feasts  first  ordained  in  Exodus 
are  the  Sabbath,  the  feast  of  unleavened  brertd, 
the  Sabbatical  year,  the  feasts  of  harvest  and  of 

.  ingatherings.  In  Deuteronomy  we  find  the 
Passover,  the  feast  of   unleavened  bread,  the 

i  feast  of  weeks,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  ami  the 
year  of  release  ;  while  in  the  Books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  we  have,  beside  these,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  new  moons,  the  seven  great 
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Sabbaths,  the  day  of  first  fruits,  the  feast  of 
trumpets,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  tffo  year 
of  Jubilee.  Thus  three,  stages  of  religious 
service  are  provided  for. 

Now,  it  is  clear  from  the  history  of  Israel  that 
for  a  long  period  no  attempt  was  made,  even  by 
the  most  religious  men,  to  observe  anything 
beyond  the  covenant  code  of  the  Pentateuch. 
For  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  there  were 
many  altars  erected  beside  the  one  at  Shiloh. 
Men  who  were  not  priests,  as  Joshua  and  Gideon, 
offered  sacrifices,  and  the  sacrifices  are  only 
peace-offerings  and  burnt-offerings.  Later  on, 
in  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  same  is  the  case. 
Saul  as  well  as  Samuel  offers  sacrifice,  and  it  is 
not  the  fact  of  such  men  offering  which  consti- 
tutes an  offence,  when  God  is  displeased  with 
the  sacrifice.  In  the  times  of  the  Kings  we 
find  worship  continued  at  the  high  places,  and 
it  was  not  done  away  with  by  the  erection  of 
Solomon's  Temple  ;  while  in  the  northern  king- 
dom, after  the  severance,  we  find  Elijah  sacri- 
ficing at  an  altar  of  Jehovah  on  Carmel,  which 
had  been  used  long  before.  The  reforms  of 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah  were  attempts,  in  some 
degree  successful,  to  put  an  end  to  such  wor- 
ship ;  but  as  late  as  Jeremiah's  time  (Jer.  xli.  5) 
we  find  that  worshippers  went  to  Mizpah,  and 
looked  upon  that  ancient  sanctuary  as  "the 
house  of  the  Lord."  Further  than  this,  the 
additional  offerings,  purifications,  and  festivals 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the 
legislation  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  middle 
Books,  find  no  place  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalms  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  before 
the  Exile.  The  sin-offering  is  first  mentioned 
(2  Ch.  xxix.  21,  23,  24)  by  the  chronicler  in  Ins 
account  of  the  restoration  of  religion  under 
Hezekiah,  and  the  trespass-offering  in  Isaiah 
(liii.  10),  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
word  there  can  be  pressed  to  prove  the  obser- 
vance of  such  offerings  at  the  Temple  in  Isaiah's 
time.  The  Levitical  purifications  and  the  ela- 
borate cycle  of  feasts  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in 
the  literature  before  the  Exile. 

The  question  has,  of  course,  arisen  whether, 
in  consequence  of  this  great  divergence  of  prac- 
tice as  shown  in  the  history  and  literature  from 
the  legislation  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is 
possible  to  accept  the  Pentateuchal  legislation 
as  of  Mosaic  origin.  In  considering  such  a  ques- 
tion we  should  not  leave  out  of  sight  that  in 
Ex.  xxiv.  4  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Moses 
wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  meauing  that 
Book  of  the  Covenant  which  is  contained  in 
those  chapters,  and  that  also  in  Deuteronomy 
(xxxi.  9)  a  like  statement  is  made  concerning 
the  Deuteronomic  code;  but  no  such  definite 
declaration  is  put  forward  concerning  the  legis- 
lation in  the  Books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  code  of  Exodus 
should  stand  first  in  order,  then  the  Deuterono- 
mic laws,  and  after  them  the  laws  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  these  last  as  being  Mosaic  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  revealed  to  Moses,  but  not 
necessarily  gathered  and  put  into  form  till  a 
period  after  the  date  of  the  second  code.  Viewed 
in  this  order,  and  in  the  light  of  the  history,  the 
threefold  code  admits  of  explanation,  and  the 
non-observauce  of  the  larger  jwrtion  becomes 
intelligible.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  given 
at  Sinai  was  a  simple  statute  book,  containing 


what  was  needful  for  the  guidance  of  the  heads 
of  tribes  before  the  people  became  permanently 
settled  in  Canaan.  The  second  code,  in  Deuter- 
onomy, was  put  forth  for  the  edification  of 
the  whole  people,  and  is  designed  for  a  state 
where  the  entire  land  is  occupied  by  Israel,  and 
the  enemies  driven  utterly  away:  while  the 
legislation  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  is  provided 
for  a  state  in  which  the  people  have  become 
thoroughly  settled  in  their  religious  life,  and  as 
God's  chosen  people  press  forward  towards  a 
grand  ideal  of  devotion  to  His  service.  By  these 
several  codes  preparation  was  made  for  a  regular 
development  of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation, 
but  that  development  was  long  hindered.  Mocn 
of  the  religious  discipline  of  Israel  fell  into 
abeyance  during  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the 
desert  (Josh.  v.  5;  Amos  v.  25);  and  when  the 
people  entered  the  Holy  Land,  their  enemies 
were  not  driven  out  at  once,  nor  did  Israel 
realise  a  complete  national  life  for  long  year*  to 
come ;  and  meanwhile  they  were  borne  down 
on  all  sides  by  foreign  oppressors,  and  often  led 
away  to  foreign  superstitions.  When  the  people 
became  united  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  David,  we  discover  that  instead  of  vnt 
central  seat  for  Divine  worship,  numerous  altars 
had  been,  from  the  national  needs,  establish*-! 
in  various  parts  of  the  land,  in  harmony  with 
the  primal  legislation  of  the  covenant  given  it 
Sinai.  These  numerous  shrines,  often  held  very 
sacred,  made  an  advance  to  the  Deuteronomk* 
stage  difficult,  and  during  the  brief  union  of 
the  whole  nation  it  was  never  carried  oct. 
Soon  the  ten  tribes  were  severed  from  the  rest, 
and  the  tusk  was  made  difficult  still, 

though  the  more  religious  element  of  the  natioa 
longed  for  the  realisation  of  the  higher  ideal. 
The  attempts  at  reform  under  Hezekiah  »ad 
Josiah  show  this,  and  make  us  able  to  u&cer- 
stand  how  the  discovery  of  the  Deutertmonii: 
code  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  king  was  a  Terit- 
able  new  revelation  to  the  majority  of  tfc? 
nation,  though  the  language  of  Huldah  shows 
that  to  her,  and  to  those  who  felt  with  her.it 
was  but  the  bringing  to  light  of  what  the  im- 
perfect worship  of  former  generations  had  burirl 
in  an  oblivion  which  was  never  intended.  TV 
short  time  between  the  reforms  of  Josiah  aal 
the  Captivity,  largely  occupied  with  the  trouble 
of  foreign  invasion,  made  any  advance  impos- 
sible ;  but  when  the  chastened  people  were 
brought  back  under  Ezra  and  Neheniiah.  botli 
those  leaders  were  ready  to  inaugurate  and  th* 
nation  to  accept  the  more  complete  religious 
code  which  is  comprised  in  the  Books  of  Leriticn* 
and  Numbers,  and  which  then  for  the  tirst 
time  became  the  rule  by  which  the  services  ef 
the  second  Temple  were  carried  on.  itoch 
neglect  and  oblivion  of  the  two  fuller  codes  a> 
is  here  presumed  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  the* 
non-existence.  Accepting  Moses  as  the  PrupM 
of  the  Lord,  and  regarding,  as  Christ  did.  his 
legislation  not  as  a  product  of  national  develop- 
ment, but  as  a  divinely  inspired  code,  contain- 
ing an  ideal  to  which  the  nation  was  to  be 
taught  to  press  forward,  the  prophetic  character 
of  the  two  later  codes  is  just  what  we  should  «j- 
pect. — a  provision  made  from  the  outset  wherebr 
Israel  should  be  trained  to  the  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment, and  prepared  for  Him  of  Whom  M«es 
sjwike  as  a  Prophet  like  unto  himself.  More- 
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over,  there  are  some  portions  of  evidence  that 
point  to  the  earlier  existence  of  the  whole 
Mosaic  code  which  deserve  consideration.  The 
language  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  Leviticus  and 
Numbers  is  not  that  of  the  later  kingdom,  dur- 
ing which  modern  speculation  would  place  their 
composition,  nor  of  the  time  of  the  Chronicler; 
while  the  Levitical  code,  which  never  came  to 
be  observed  till  after  the  Exile,  refers  in  all  its 
details  to  a  time  when  a  life  in  the  wilderness 
and  a  camp  was  what  the  writer  had  before 
him.  while  throughout  the  whole  there  is  no 
anachronism  such  as  must  have  beset  a  composi- 
tion written  after  the  Exile,  and  by  one  without 
experience  of  the  camp  life  in  the  desert.  But, 
above  all,  we  rind  hints,  slight  indeed,  but  yet 
sufficient,  throughout  the  whole  history,  that  \ 
the  fuller  codes  were  not  altogether  unknown,  '< 
but  only  through  circumstances  rendered  im- 
practicable. In  the  first  Hush  of  hope  as  they 
entered  the  kind  the  people  celebrated  a  grand 
Passover  feast,  long  neglected  and  to  be  long 
neglected  in  the  future,  but  proved  by  this 
celebration  not  to  have  been  unknown.  In 
the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant and  the  tent  of  meeting  are  frequently  < 
spoken  of;  there  is  a  distinct  priesthood  at  j 
Shilch,  And  the  vow  of  the  Naznrite  is  under- 
stood by  the  parent*  of  Samson,  though  these 
things  are  only  found  appointed  in  the  sup- 
josedlv  later  Levitical  legislation.  In  the  days 
«f  Samuel  the  ark  of  the  covenant  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  history,  though  Samuel  seems  to 
iuve  neglected  it ;  and  the  L rim  and  Thummim, 
which  belong  only  to  the  fuller  legislation,  are  i 
consulted  by  Saul.  The  Temple  of  Solomon,  as 
did  the  Tabernacle  before  it,  makes  provision,  by 
the  separation  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  for  the 
observance  of  the  solemnities  of  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement ;  yet  never  from  the  time  of  its  in- 
stitution in  Lev.  xvi.  have  we  any  allusion  to 
this,  the  highest  and  most  significant  service  of 
the  whole  code,  in  any  part  of  the  historic, 
prophetic,  or  poetic  literature  of  the  nation. 
Indications  like  these  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  doubt  that,  though  well-nigh  forgotten,  the 
codes  enjoining  these  services  were  in  existence 
from  the  first,  and  that  the  Book  of  the  Law 
found  bv  Hilkiah  was  a  copy  of  that  which 
Moses  wrote  and  delivered  to  the  priests,  the 
sons  of  Levi  (Deut.  xxxi.  9).  That  something 
analogous  to  what  we  now  call  editing  was 
performed  upon  the  sacred  Books  of  tho  Jews 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  seems  highly  probable,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Law  this  work  was  bestowed 
on  material  which  had  existed  from  very  early 
times.  This  material  may  have  been  modified 
in  manv  parts  bv  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  national  life,' but  it  still  retained  so  great  a  | 
portion  of  the  primitive  record  as  to  make  the 
name  "  Law  of  Moses  "  something  more  than  a 
hction.  To  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as  the 
channel  of  God's  revelation  and  it*  teaching  as  ; 
inspired,  the  acceptance  of  a  conclusion  which  ' 
would  import  into  its  records  the  sanction  of  a  ' 
deception  practised  for  ever  so  good  an  end  must 
be  entirely  repugnant.  But  there  seems  no  need 
to  take  such  a  course.  The  historic  develop-  | 
ment  of  Israel's  religion  does  not  prove  the  non- 
existence of  the  whole  of  the  three  Mosaic  codes. 
It  only  shows  that  the  people  did  not  for  a  long 
while  advance  beyond  the  first  stage.    To  adopt 


the  theory  proposed  of  the  late  origin  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  introduction  of  the  Deuteronomic 
legislation  is  to  commence  undermining  the  whole 
credit  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Books 
comprised  in  the  first  half,  though  generally 
accounted  historical,  should  have  been  placed  by 
the  Jews  where  they  now  stand,  and  reckoned 
among  the  prophetical  writings.  The  earliest 
chroniclers  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment belonged  to  the  prophetic  order,  and  their 
works  nre  often  alluded  to  bv  the  compiler  of 
the  Chronicles  (1  Ch.  xxix.  29;  2  Ch.  ix.  29, 
xii.  15,  xx.  34).  Before  the  days  of  Isaiah 
mention  is  made  of  Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad. 
Ahijah,  Iddo,  Shcmaiah,  and  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani,  as  labourers  on  this  work  of  the  national 
Chronicles,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  composi- 
tion (2  Ch.  xxiv.  27)  as  the  story  (or  commen- 
tary, Hob.  midrash)  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings  is 
proof  that  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
keeping  of  these  records.  Drawn  from  the 
writings  of  these  authors,  and  others  unrecorded 
who  preceded  them,  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  have  a  claim  to  the  name  of 
prophetical  Books,  though  they  contained  no 
predictive  element  whatever.  That  the  Books 
arc  of  this  composite  character  may  be  seen  from 
many  parts.  The  last  few  chapters  of  Judges 
(xvii.-xxi.)  seem  clearly  to  belong  to  a  different 
work  than  the  earlier  chapiters,  and  in  1  Sam.  xvi. 
and  xvii.  we  can  trace,  as  it  seems,  two  narra- 
tives of  the  history  of  Saul  and  David.  The 
first  supplies  the  material  for  the  account  of 
David's  anointing  and  his  introduction  into  the 
palace  of  Saul  at  the  time  of  the  kiug's  frenzy, 
f he  latter — which  contained,  it  may  be,  a  his- 
tory of  David's  prowess—  is  used  as  the  source 
whence  the  conquest  of  Goliath  is  taken,  and, 
though  ranged  after  the  previous  history,  shows 
clearly  that  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  time,  for  it 
makes  Saul  and  Abner  alike  ignorant  of  David's 
name  aud  jmrentage.  The  compiler  has  been  at 
no  jmins  to  disguise  the  double  source  of  his 
information,  and  this  fact  is  good  evidence  that 
we  are  presented  by  him  with  a  faithful  copy 
of  what  he  had  before  him.  The  Book  of  Joshua 
is  in  style  and  character  closely  connected  with 
the  Pentateuch,  while  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
are  probably  the  work  of  three  separate  com- 
pilers, the  last  of  whom  must  have  lived  after 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  second  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
David,  and  the  first  perhaps  among  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  of  whom  we  read  in  the  days 
of  Samuel.  The  Talmud  ascribes  the  Book  of 
Judges  to  Samuel,  and  the  Book  of  Kings  to 
Jeremiah.  The  Books  of  Samuel  are  clearly 
written  from  another  point  of  view  than  the 
Kings.  One  proof  of  this  is  that  the  compiler 
of  Samuel  mentions  without  disapproval  the 
worship  at  the  high  places,  while  in  the  Kings 
we  constantly  find  (1  K.  iii.  2;  xiv.  23;  xv.  14, 
&e.)  this  worship  represented  as  the  great  blot 
on  reigns  in  Judah  marked  otherwise  by  much 
zeal  for  pure  religion. 

The  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  "later 
prophets  "  must  have  been  a  work  of  some  con- 
siderable time.  The  last  three  of  the  minor 
Prophets  date  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
while  the  work   of  Ezekiel   may  have  been 
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brought  into  its  form  by  the  writer  himself 
.luring  his  residence  in  exile.  The  Book  of 
Jeremiah,  in  which  the  order  of  prophecies  in 
the  Septuagint  di tiers  considerably  from  their 
arrangement  in  the  Hebrew  text,  may  have  been 
entrusted  to  Baruch,  and  auother  copy  perhaps 
to  some  of  those  who  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  the  double  arrangement  may  be  accounted 
for  as  having  been  carried  out  in  two  separate 
places,  Babylon  and  Egypt.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  writings  of  isaiah  and  the  earlier 
prophets  were  preserved  in  like  manner  by 
disciples,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  among 
the  followers  of  44  the  men  of  Hezekiah  "  there 
would  be  many  to  collect  and  preserve  this 
literature  previous  to  the  national  overthrow. 
There  is  still  much  controversy  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  Isaiah  and  also  of  Zechariah,  opinion 
inclining  in  both  cases  to  a  double  authorship. 
There  is  no  question  about  any  other  Book  ex- 
cept that  of  Jonah,  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  Canon  rather  as  dealing  with  the  history  of 
<me  of  the  Prophets,  than  as  being  the  work  of 
the  Prophet  himself. 

The  contents  of  the  third  divi-don  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  are  very  varied,  and  seem  to  show 
in  many  ways  that  this  jiart  was  not  finally 
closed  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  other  two.  We 
have  in  it  poetry,  prophecy,  history,  aud  philo- 
sophic teaching,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
jirinciple  on  which,  as  in  the  two  former  divi- 
sions, the  Books  are  funned  into  one  collection. 
First  stand  the  Psalms,  divided  into  five  books: 
viz.  Bk.  1,  Pss.  i.-xli. ;  Bk.  2,  xlii.-lxxii. ;  Bk. 
3,  lxxiii.-lxxxix. ;  Bk.  4,  xc.-cvi. ;  Bk.  5,  cvii.- 
cl.    The  whole  volume  of  the  Psalms  is  called 

in  Hebrew  D^njl,  "  Praises,"  and  it  is  by  the 
titles  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  by  the  note 
at  the  close  of  Psalm  lxxii.  44  The  Prayers  of 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended,"  that  these 
.poems  are  connected  specially  with  the  name  of 
David.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  gathered 
at  two  or  three  times.  The  first  collection  most 
likely  consisted  of  those  which  David  wrote  for 
the  service  of  the  Temple.  These  may  have 
been  gathered  by  Solomon,  and  perhaps  form 
the  main  part  of  Book  I.  The  next  period  of 
activity  in  provision  for  the  music  of  the 
Temple-worship  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  to  whose  scribes  (Proverbs 
xxv.  1)  we  may  perhaps  set  down  the  collection 
of  such  of  David's  Psalms  as  were  not  contained 
in  the  earlier  service  book  aud  also  of  the 
Psalms  of  Asaph.  These,  with  additions,  form 
Books  2  and  3,  and  it  was  |>erhaps  not  before 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  (2  Mace  ii.  13)  that  a 
further  collection  was  undertaken,  and  even 
then  the  Psalm-book  may  have  been  left  open  to 
accept  further  additions,  if,  as  many  suppose, 
there  are  in  it  a  few  Psalms  which  suit  best 
with  the  events  of  Maccabean  times.  The 
division  into  five  Books  was  probably  made  to 
match  in  the  Psalter  the  five  Books  of  the  Law. 
According  to  the  titles  affixed  to  the  Psalms, 
David  is  said  to  have  written  seventy-three,  and 
his  singers — Asaph,  Ethan,  and  the  sons  of  Korah 
— twenty-four.  Two  are  ascribed  to  Solomon 
<viz.  lxxii.  and  exxvii.),  and  one  (Ps.  xc.)  to 
"Moses  the  man  of  God."  In  the  title  of  Ps. 
exxxvii.  the  Septuagint  joins  Jeremiah's  name 
to  that  of  David,  and  mentions  Haggai  and 
■Zechariah  as  authors  of  the  Psalms  exxxviii. 


and  cxlvi.-cxlviii.  About  one-third  >:.f  the 
Psalms  have  no  title  or  ascription.  Sunetunes 
the  titles  may  be  accepted  as  genuine  >r  as 
representing  very  early  tradition,  but  ia  y.nie 
cases  they  are  only  of  iate  origin  aud  the  r-.-sult 
of  conjecture.  No  authority  should  be  aitichcd 
to  them  except  after  they  have  been  subjected 
to  strict  criticism. 

The  poetical  genius  of  David  was  suecwded 
by  a  philosophic  mind  in  his  son  Solomon,  to 
whom  we  owe  a  large  part  ot  the  Proverbs, 
which  Book  stands  next  in  the  Hagiotfrapfca. 
The  word  Mashal,  a  proverb,  from  which  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  Book  is  derived,  implies 
primarily  sententious  wisdom  conveved  under 
the  form  of  a  comparison  or  6iinile,  an!  then 
the  more  general  proverbial  utterance,  a  vi* 
thought  tersely  expressed,  even  when  ther--'  u 
J  contained  in  it  nothing  of  the  nature  ot  a 
simile.  The  Book,  though  ascribed  iu  the  title 
to  Solomon,  is  made  up  of  several^  parts.  The 
first  section  extends  from  ch.  i.-ix.,  the  tux', 
from  x.-xxiv.  22,  aud  this  portion  i»  specially 
marked  as  the  44  Proverbs  of  Solomon."  The 
first  clause  of  xxiv.  23,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
44  These  things  also  belong  to  the  w  ise."  bit 
which  would  be  better  translated  44  These  also 
are  sayings  of  the  wise,"  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  a  short  appendix  (xxiv.  2.5-34),  which 
contains  words  of  the  same  character  as  what 
precede,  though  not  perhaps  so  generally  attri- 
buted to  Solomon.  From  xxv.  1-xxix.  27  we 
have  additional  proverbs  ascribed  to  Solomon, 
which  were  collected  at  a  later  period  by  *•  the 
men  of  Hezekiah."  Theu  follow  "  the  w<ri»ot" 
Agur"(xxx.  1-33),  though  some  would  rmjrr 
the  first  words  of  verse  15  44  the  proverbs  ot 
Alukah,"  aud  so  break  up  the  chapter  into  two 
parts  ;  and  lastly  44  the  words  of  king  Lemuel" 
(xxxi.  1-31),  though  it  may  be  that  the  alpav 
betical  acrostic  containing  the  character  of  the 
virtuous  woman  (rt>.  10-31)  is  an  independent 
composition,  the  author  of  which  is  left  tu- 
named.  The  brevity  of  these  final  pieces  sug- 
gests that  when  the  Book  was  being  closed  there 
were  added  to  the  Salomonic  portions  such  pas- 
sages of  the  same  nature  as  time  had  conse- 
crated and  made  a  permanent  i>art  of  tii< 
national  literature. 

The  Book  of  Job  has  its  name  from  the  ptrsoa 
whose  history  forms  its  subject,  and  whose  trial* 
gave  rise  to  the  debate  contained  therein.  The 
Kabbinical  tradition  that  Moses  was  the  author 
is  not  to  be  regarded,  the  philosophic  character 
of  the  discussion  pointing  to  an  age  as  1st*  s>\ 
if  not  later  than,  that  of  Solomon.  But  though 
the  style  may  indicate  a  somewhat  late  date  for 
the  composition,  Job  himself  may  have  lived  ia 
verv  earlv  times;  and  the  historv,  which  the 
writer  of  the  Book  has  used  for  the  ba>i*  ot  in* 
discussion,  may  have  been  for  a  long  time  pirt 
of  the  national  store.  The  introductory  portion 
and  the  conclusion  are  in  prose,  Job's  lament 
and  the  debate  with  his  friends  in  poetry ;  snl  the 
Book  seems  to  have  been  written  at  some  pt:rkd 
of  national  suffering  when  problems  concerning 
the  dealings  of  Providence  were  forced  upon  the 
mind,  both  with  reference  to  the  people  at  Urge 
and  to  individuals. 

Of  the  five  Kolls  two  are  ascribed  to  Solomon, 
viz.  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes,  tut 
there  has  been  much  doubt  expressed  whether  in 
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these  Books  some  later  writers  have  not  adopted 
the  name  of  Solomon  to  give  a  dignity  to  their 
composition,  though  never  intending  that  the 
reader  should  accept  the  impersonation  for  a 
real  fact.  These  doubts  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  discussions,  already  alluded  to,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  concerning  the  canonicity 
of  these  Books.  With  regard  to  the  Song  of  Songs 
there  has  been  a  further  discussion  whether  the 
language  should  be  interpreted  allegorically  of 
the  love  of  Christ  tor  His  Church,  in  which  case 
it  is  wonderful  that  St.  Paul,  who  uses  the  figure 
(f  the  marriage  bond  so  constantly  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  union  between  the  Church  and  her 
Lord,  should  have  made  no  quotation  from  a 
Book  so  tilled  with  the  same  imagery ;  or 
whether  the  work  should  be  regarded  literally 
as  a  pastoral  poem,  painting  in  Oriental  figures 
the  straggles  and  triumph  of  a  pure  affection, 
it  <eems  justifiable  to  allow  to  writers  of  Scrip- 
tare,  where  there  is  no  design  of  deception,  the 
literary  privileges  of  which  other  writers  avail 
themselves,  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  bound 
hy  the  form  adopted  in  these  two  books  to 
accept  them  as  Solomon's  own  composition. 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween Judges  and  the  history  of  David  contained 
in  Samuel,  and  so  is  counted  by  the  Jews  along 
with  the  former  Book.  The  Lamentations  are 
probably  the  work  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  prefatory 
verse,  with  which  the  Book  is  introduced  in  the 
Septuagint,  represents  them  to  be.  The  Book 
••f  hither  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  canonical 
^Tiptures,  written  perhaps  in  the  reign  of 
Xenej  or  of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It 

intended  to  account  for  the  observance  of  the 
feast  of  Purim  (2  Mace.  xv.  36),  and  explains  the 
came  of  its  institution.  The  absence  of  the 
Mvine  name  from  the  whole  Book  may  perhaps 
best  be  accounted  for  by  regarding  it  as  drawn 
from  Persian  records.  Of  the  author  nothing  is 
known,  but  it  is  one  of  those  Books  which,  deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  the  Exile  and  the  Return, 
were  favourite  subjects  with  the  restored  people, 
and  which  were  amplified  in  later  times  by 
additions  which  appear  in  the  (Jreek  of  the 
Septuagint  Version.  The  like  amplification  has 
iiappened  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  to  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah's  narrative,  and  from  the  same 
caoie. 

The  order  in  which  these  five  rolls  are  placed 
in  nnr  Hebrew  Bibles  (though  not  observed  in 
all  MSS.)  is  the  order  of  the  yearly  feasts  at 
which  thev  are  severally  read;  Canticles  being 
read  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Ruth  at 
Pentecost,  Lamentations  on  the  ytb  of  Ab  (the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  holy 
Temple,  and  for  other  reasons  a  black  day  in 
Jewish  history),  Kcclesiastes  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  Esther  at  Purim. 

The  Haggadic  additions  to  Daniel  and  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  have  just  been  alluded  to.  That  the 
former  of  these  was  a  Book  which  it  delighted 
the  people  so  to  expand  with  legend  is  probably 
the  reason  why  it  is  found  among  the  Kethubim, 
and  not  placed  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi  among  the  Prophets.  The  quasi-his- 
torical character  of  much  of  the  matter  in 
I>aniel  may  be  another  reason  for  its  position. 
The  Book  of  Ezra  is  a  historic  compilation  from 
Hveral  sources,  one  part  (ch.  ii.  and  iii.  1)  being 
identical  with  the  seventh  chapter  of  Nehemiah, 


while  other  portions  are  perhaps  drawn  from 
writings  by  Haggai  and  Daniel,  while  the  four 
closing  chapters  are  made  up  of  Ezra's  own 
history,  and  the  whole  was  probably  put  into 
one  narrative  at  a  somewhat  later  date  than 
Ezra's  time,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  con- 
tinuation to  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah  was  always  counted  as 
one  with  the  preceding.  It  consists  in  the  main 
of  personal  narrative  by  Nehemiah  concerning 
those  events  in  the  restoration  of  the  people  and 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  writer 

l  himself  took  part;  but  the  text,  from  vii.  G  to 
xii.  47,  is  composed  of  documents  w  hich  have 
been  inserted  into  the  first  narrative  from 
national  records  and  genealogies,  with  a  view  of 
giving  more  completeness  to  the  history.  There 
is  one  indication  that  this  portion  must  have 
been  allowed  to  be  augmented  by  nnnotatorx 

j  till  a  comparatively  late  date;  for  in  xii.  11, 
among  the  high  priests  we  come  upon  the  name 

!  of  Jaddua,  who,  we  know,  was  a  contemporary 

'.  of  Alexander  the  Great.    But  whether  only  ;\ 

i  few  names,  in  this  place,  were  inserted  at  so  fate 
a  period,  or  a  larger  part  of  the  inserted  mate- 

I  rials  was  then  introduced,  we  are  not  able  to 
judge,  though  about  the  authority  of  the  sources 
from  whence  these  were  drawn  there  can  be  no 
question,  while  the  first  six  chapters  and  those 
portions  of  chapter  xii.  where  Nehemiah  speaks 
in  the  first  person  and  the  whole  of  the  last 
chapter  have  always  been  received  as  the  genuine 
work  of  Nehemiah. 

The  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  placed  hst  in 
order  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  have  been  assigned  to 
Ezra,  and  their  composition  may  very  well  be 
placed  about  that  date.  There  occurs  however 
in  one  place  (1  Ch.  iii.  22,  24)  a  genealogy,  that 
of  Zerubbabcl,  which  is  carried  down  to  a  much 
later  time,  but  this  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  the  occurrence  of  Jaddua's  name 
in  Nehemiah.  The  Books  were  written  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Levites  might  be  known,  and 
so  the  Temple  might  be  served  by  the  proper 
officers  and  in  their  due  courses.  The  early 
chapters  of  the  first  Book  are  occupied  with 
these  registers,  and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to 
a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David, 
introduced  by  a  brief  mention  of  the  first  king, 
Saul.  Such  a  history  was  calculated  both  to 
comfort  and  to  warn  the  newly-returned  people, 
by  showing  from  the  past  what  sins  had  led  to 
the  downfall  of  the  people,  and  yet  how,  on 
their  repentance,  God  hnd  not  forsaken  them, 
but  brought  them  again  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
way  set  forth  by  the  narrative  of  Ezra-Nehemiah. 

We  do  not  find  for  the  Old  Testament,  what 
exists  for  the  New,  a  definite  date  at  which  the 
Canon  is  known  to  have  been  authoritatively 
closed.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  go  back 
from  post-Christian  times  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.     The  first  witness  of 

i  importance  is  Jerome,  who  died  A.D.  420.  He 
has  preserved  for  us,  in  his  Prolans  GnUalus,  a 
list  of  the  Books  acknowledged  in  his  day  by  the 
Jews.  He  says  they  are  generally  reckoned  as 
twenty-two,  viz.  five  Books  of  Moses,  eight  of 
the  Prophets,  and  nine  of  the  Hagiographa.  But,, 
he  adds,  some  separate  Ruth  from  Judges  and 
Lamentations  from  Jeremiah,  and  thus  make  t  he- 
number  of  the  Books  to  be  twenty-four.  Je- 
rome's list,  it  will  be  seen,  embraces  all  the 
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writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  represents, 
there  is  no  doubt,  a  traditional  canon  of  a  much 
earlier  date. 

Origen's  list,  which  is  preserved  for  us  by 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  vi.  2.r>),  goes  back  to  a  time  a  I 
century  and  a  half  before  Jerome.  It  is  sub-  I 
>t  ant  tally  the  same  as  his,  stating  that  the 
Books  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  combining 
Ruth  with  Judges  aud  Lamentations  with  Jere- 
miah. A  slip  of  the  scribe  has  made  the  Books 
enumerated  to  be  only  twenty-one,  for  the  Book 
of  the  twelve  minor  Prophets  is  unmcntioned. 
But  though  Origen's  Greek  is  lost,  we  have 
Ruffinus'  translation  of  it,  in  which  the  omission 
is  supplied,  and  the  list  made  identical  with 
Jerome's. 

A  still  earlier  list,  made  by  Melito  bishop  of 
Sardis,  is  also  given  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  26). 
Melito  lived  somewhere  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
2nd  century.  His  list  does  not  state  how  many 
Books  were  reckoned  in  the  Canon,  but  he  men- 
tions the  five  Books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  four  Books  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles, 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eeclesiastes,  Song  of 
Solomon,  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  twelve  minor 
Prophets  in  one  Book,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Esdras. 
The  Jast  named  no  doubt  included  Nehemiah, 
and  probably  also  Esther,  whi<h  otherwise  does 
not  appear.  All  the  other  Books  (Jeremiah,  in- 
cluding Lamentations),  though  in  a  different 
order,  find  a  place  in  Mclito's  canon. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Josephus,  whose 
enumeration  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
shown  to  accord  with  our  present  list.  But 
Jewish  evidence  goes  farther  than  this.  For  in 
the  prologue  of  Ecclesiasticus  we  find  allusion  to 
a  translation  of  these  same  Books  made  at  least 
a  century  aud  a  half  before  Christ.  The  writer 
of  this  prologue,  Jesus  the  son  of  Siraeh,  speaks 
of  his  grandfather  having  "  mach  given  him-  i 
self  to  the  reading  of  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets, 
and  other  Books  of  our  fathers,"  and  how  he 
was  in  consequence  drawn  to  write  something 
himself.  This  sentence  points  to  the  threefold 
division  of  the  Jewish  sacred  Books  as  known  to 
the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  prologue  speaks  of  these  same  writings,  "  the 
Law  itself  and  the  Prophets  aud  the  rest  of  the 
Books,"  as  being  translated,  and  says,  •'They 
have  no  small  diiference  when  they  are  spoken 
in  their  own  language."  The  writer  to  whom 
we  owe  these  remarks  lived  about  132  n.c.  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  11.,  and  from  his 
words  we  may  almost  certainly  conclude  that 
the  Septuagint  Version  had  by  his  day  been 
brought  to  a  completion.  That  Version  embraces 
all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  accepted 
by  the  Christian  Church.  Beyond  this  we 
cannot  go. 

The  statements  which  are  found  in  Rabbinical 
writings  concerning  the  non-acceptance,  even  in 
Christian  times,  of  such  works  as  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  must  be  taken  to 
mean  no  more  than  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament,  so  with  the  Old,  one  or  two  Books 
belonged  to  a  class  of  avTt\ry6fx<vcu  They  were 
widely  received,  but  not  everywhere  nor  by  all. 
But  the  Greek  translators  counted  them  as  of 
the  Canon,  and  supplied  a  version  of  them  as 
they  had  done  of  the  Books  universally  received. 

II.  The  New  Testament,  like  the  01<i,  comprises 
several  Books,  by  various  writers,  but  the  whole 


was  in  all  probability  composed  within  the  last 
halfof  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Much  more 
time  elapsed,  however,  before  these  works  we  re  all 
gathered  into  one  collection,  and  stamps!  with 
authority  as  canonical  writing*.  A  recently 
discovered  work,  The  Teaching  of  the  A}*vtUs. 
shows  that  in  the  very  early  vears  of  the  2nd 
century  only  a  small  part  of  our  present  Canon 
was  known  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  which  the  writer  of  this  treatise 
belonged.  The  Canon  now  includes  twenty->even 
separate  writings,  the  works  of  eight  or  nine 
different  authors.  Most  of  them  were  accepted 
in  some  portion  of  Christendom  at  a  very  early 
period  of  Church  history,  though  a  few  only 
gained  general  acceptance  after  the  lapse  of  some 
centuries.  It  is  in  the  4th  century  that  we  nr*t 
find  a  list  of  New  Testament  Books  containing  all 
the  present  Canon.  At  the  Council  of  Laodict* 
(a.d.  3(j.'J)  a  list  of  liook*  was  accepted  "  which 
should  be  read  in  the  Church  ; "  and  of  our  pre- 
sent Books  only  the  Apocalypse  was  ther^ 
omitted.  This  Book  is  found  included,  thirty- 
four  years  later  (A.D.  397),  in  the  list  accepted 
at  the  Council  of  Carthage.  The  Books  about 
which  any  question  was  raised  in  the  c  hunk, 
and  which  are  called  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  ui.  -'.'») 
iyTiXtySfitya,  are  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Second  and  Thud 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

In  our  English  Bibles  these  various  Books  ire 
arranged  according  to  their  subject-matter,  tfw 
historical  Books  standing  first,  followed  by  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles,  tr»l 
the  volume  is  concluded  by  the  ApocalypK, 
which,  being  largely  eschatological,  seems  to 
claim  the  last  place  in  the  volume.  It  i>,  how- 
ever, quite  certain  that  letters  from  the  Ap*tlr> 
were  written  to  the  Churches  which  they  had 
founded  or  in  which  they  had  preachei  th" 
Gospel,  some  time  before  the  need  was  felt  fa 
any  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  of  the  fomvia- 
t  ion  of  the  Christian  society.  Some  of  St.  Pan.'* 
Epistles  are  generally  accepted  as  the  earliest  it 
order  of  time  of  all  our  Christian  writings  sad 
the  dates  at  which  thev  were  produced  ranp' 
most  probably  from  A.D.  52.  when  the  tirst 
letter  to  the  Thessalonians  was  sent  from 
Corinth,  down  to  A.D.  07,  when  the  S-coihI 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  despatched  from  R<mt 
during  that  second  imprisonment  which  wa» 
terminated  by  St.  Paul's  martvrdom.  The  other 
Books  were  produced  at  various  times  within 
and  subsequent  to  these  dates. 

Of  the  Gospels  it  is  certain  that  St.  John* 
was  written  later  than  the  other  three,  iti 
probably  almost  as  late  as  any  Book  in  the  Xe* 
Testament  Canon.  The  other  three  Gospel*, 
called  Synoptic,  because  they  treat  mainly  ot 
the  same  part  of  Christ's  history,  viz.  Hi* 
in  and  around  Galilee,  and  so  may  be  (tuiiied 
together,  are  yet  written  each  from  a  difier?ot 
point  of  view.  St.  Matthew  writes  for  J<*s 
and  so  deals  with  all  that  would  carry  mart 
conviction  to  that  people  that  Jesus  wa*  the 
promised  Messiah.  St.  Luke  as  clearly  wj> 
writing  for  the  Gentile  world  and  from  tke 
point  of  view  of  a  non-Jew  ;  while  St.  Mirk  i» 
a  Jew,  writing  probably  for  some  Hellenic- 
Church,  and  brings  out  especially  ail  that 
bespeaks  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
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The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is,  as  its  introduction 
intmates,  a  continuation  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
by  adding  to  the  recital  of  what  Jesus  did  and 
tmght,  a  history  of  what  was  done  and  taught 
by  tho*e  who  immediately  followed  Him,  show- 
ing how  they  fulfilled  His  parting  command 
t<>  preach  first  in  Jerusalem  and  throughout 
Judea.  then  in  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  after- 
wards to  go  forth  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. 

The  letters  of  St.  Paul,  much  more  than 
those  which  bear  the  names  of  the  other  Apos- 
tles, were  directed  to  special  circumstances  in 
the  it  ate  of  those  Churches  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  Sometimes  they  are  letters  of  rebuke 
KT  errors  which  were  creeping  into  the  midst 
<  f  a  congregation,  sometimes  they  are  written 
in  answer  to  questions  addressed  to  the  Apostle, 
sometimes  they  are  letters  of  encouragement, 
and  of  thank>  to  the  brethren  for  acts  of  kind- 
ness shown  to  St.  Paul  himself,  and  sometimes 
more  than  one  of  these  features  are  exhibited  in 
the  same  epistle.  The  Pastoral  Letters  (to 
Timothy  and  Titus)  contain  advice  to  those  dis- 
■  spies  for  the  government  of  the  Churches  over 
which  they  had  been  placed  by  St.  Paul  himself. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sometimes  as- 
signed to  St.  Paul,  is  now  more  generally 
thought  to  have  been  written  by  some  Chris- 
tian of  Alexandria,  perhaps  Apollos,  to  whom 
>t.  Paul's  arguments  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
were  extremely  familiar,  and  who  was  possessed 
ft  a  style  and  knowledge  calculated  to  commend 
the  advances  which  Christianity  had  made 
beyond  the  Jewish  faith  and  practice,  and  to 
convince  men  that,  even  though  faith  in  Him 
brought  with  it  a  great  conflict  of  suffering, 
Christ  was  a  precious  gain  to  those  who  had 
laid  hold  on  Him. 

The  other  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  are 
often  >tvled  Catholic,  because  thev  are  addressed 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large,  and  not  to  any 
special  congregation.  The  name  applies  well 
enough  to  all  but  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  one  of  which  is  written  to  a  Chris- 
tan  lady  and  her  children,  the  other  to  an  indi- 
Ti  laal  Christian. 

The  Apocalyi«e  commences  with  exhortations 
and  warnings" to  the  Churches  then  existing  in 
Asia,  and  advances  in  prophetic  strain  to  picture 
tne  trials  and  victories  of  Christ's  Church 
throughout  all  time.  The  date  of  this  work, 
which  seems  much  more  to  lean  on  the  Jewish 
K-onomj  than  does  St.  John's  Gospel,  ought 
almost  certainly  to  be  placed  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

All  the  original  autographs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  have,  as  was  very  likely  to  be  the 
case,  perished  long  ago,  but  many  MSS.  of  com- 
paratively early  date  are  still  in  existence,  some 
going  back  to  within  less  than  a  century  of  the 
t;me  when  the  Canon  was  settled  at  the  Council 
••(  Carthage.  These  MSS.  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  earliest  in  date  are  written  in  capital 
letters  and  have  no  separation  between  the 
different  words.  These  arc  called  uncials,  from 
tie  character  of  the  writing.  By  the  9th  cen- 
tiry,  however,  a  running  hand,  which  combined 
the  letters  of  each  word  together,  had  super- 
~ded  the  more  cumbrous  early  writing,  and 
MSS.  in  that  hand  (styled  cursive)  are  much 
m  re  numerous  than  the  uncials  ;  but,  as  being 


made  many  centuries  later,  they  have  the 
chance  of  being  heirs  to  an  abundant  store  of 
copyists'  blunders.  The  principal  uncials  known 
at  present  are  distinguished  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
K.  The  first  is  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  copies  have  lately  been 
produced  in  facsimile  by  photography.  B  is  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  at  Rome ;  C  the  Codex  Ephraerai, 
which  is  at  Paris ;  and  D  the  Codex  Bezae,  in 
the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  X  is  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  discovered  at  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Sinai  by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  and  since  edited 
by  him.  Recent  scholarship  has  given  a  decided 
preference  to  the  text  of  B,  and,  next  to  that, 
the  text  of  N.  Of  uncial  MSS.  about  a  score 
are  known,  but  many  of  these  are  fragmentarv 
and  contain  only  small  portions  of' the  text.  So 
also  are  most  of  the  cursives,  though  about 
thirty,  out  <»f  a  total  of  nearly  a  thousand,  have 
the  text  entire. 

Besides  MSS.  we  can  learn  something  of  the 
character  of  the  earliest  text  from  Versions  that 
have  been  made  of  it,  of  which  the  earliest 
Latin,  the  Syriac,  and  those  Versions  in  the 
languages  of  Egypt  are  the  most  important. 
Latin  Versions  were  first  made  in  Northern 
Africa  for  the  use  of  Christian  congregations  in 
Carthngc  and  elsewhere.  There  exist  in  whole 
or  part  three  Syriac  Versions,  the  earliest  of 
which  must  have  been  made  in  the  2nd  century  ; 
while  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  produced  the 
Egyptian  Versions,  of  which  the  Coptic  is  of 
the  greatest  antiquity.  It  is  not  possible  to 
arrive  at  certainty  from  Versions  as  to  what  the 
original  Greek  text  must  have  been,  but  they 
are  often  very  helpful  in  deciding  which  read- 
ings may  safely  be  rejected. 

A  third  aid  to  the  study  of  the  text  is  found 
in  the  quotations  made  from  it  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers.  But  this  source  of  help  is 
not  so  valuable  as  it  might  be  judged  to  be, 
because  the  earlier  authors  were  not  so  much 
concerned  about  verbal  accuracy  in  their  quota- 
tions, as  to  give  the  drift  of  the  passage  on  which 
they  were  dwelling.  Hence  they  appear  often 
to  have  quoted  from  memory,  the  same  writer 
giving  on  different  occasions  slightly  varying 
readings  of  the  same  text. 

Vet  by  means  of  these  helps  to  criticism  it  is 
well-nigh  certain  in  every  passage  what  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament  was.  There 
is  probably  not  more  than  one  word  in  a  thou- 
sand about  which  any  serious  doubt  can  remain 
as  to  what  the  true  reading  must  have  been. 

On  the  Old  Testament  the  student  may  refer 
with  advantage  to  some  of  the  earlier  Einleit- 
un*jen — as  Eichhorn  (Gottingen,  1823-24);  De 
Wette  (Berlin,  1844)  ;  Hiivernick  (Erlangen, 
1836);  Hengstenberg  (Berlin,  1831-39):  and 
concerning  more  recent  investigations,  to  the 
writings  of  Prof.  Kuenen  of  Leyden,  and  of  Dr.  J. 
Wellhausen  of  Marburg,  a  condensed  sketch  of 
whose  opinions  are  given  in  his  article  Israel,  in 
the  tenth  edition  of  the  Encyc.  Brit. ;  and  to 
the  works  of  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and  The 
Prophets  of  Israel. 

For  the  New  Testament  the  Prolegomena  of 
Mill  (Oxford,  1707)and  of  Wetstein  (Amsterdam, 
1730)  are  still  valuable.  Further  information 
will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  by  Dr.  Salmon.  [J.  R,  L.] 
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Tlie  preceding  article  is  intended  to  give  only 
a  general  view  of  the  subject.  It  mnst  be 
supplemented  by  the  articles  Canon,  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  Septlaoint,  Vul- 
gate, Versions  (Ancient),  and  by  the  special 
articles  on  the  separate  Books  of  the  Bible. 

[Edd.] 

BICH'RI  0")33;  BA.  BoXopu;  Bichri  and 

Ji'tchri ;  jirst-'wrn,  Sim. ;  youthful,  Gesen.,  Furst ; 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Becher),  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff.).  [Beciier.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

BID'KAB  ("lp-13,  Ges.  [Treg.  and  MV.n]  = 
IpTl3  [cp.  1  K.  iv.  9,  K.  V.],  a  pirrcer,  but 
this  abbreviation  of  |3  into  3  is  questioned  by 
Olshausen,  Lshrb.  d.  //«■&.  Sprache,  p.  613; 
B.  BaJeKo,  BbA.  =  -nap,  B"*.  BaAejcdf) ;  Joseph. 

Bao^poj;  HadacerX  Jehu's  "  captain  "  (C^>E> ; 

Joseph,  h  t^j  rplr-ns  fioipas  rtytfuivf  Ant.  ix.  6, 
§  3),  originally  his  fe I  low-officer  (2  K.  ix.  '.'5) ; 
who  completed  the  sentence  on  Jehorani  sou  of 
Ahab,  by  casting  his  body  into  the  Held  of 
Xaboth  after  Jehu  had  transfixed  him  with  an 
arrow.  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BIER.  [Burial.] 

BIGTHA  (KH33,  of  uncertain  meaning,  see 
Oettli  [St rack  u.  Zikkler's  Kyf.  Komm.  in  loco]. 
Ges.  connects  it.  Bigthan,  and  Abagtha  with  a 
Pers.  root  signifying  "  fortunate."  MV.U  and 
Bertheau-Ilyssel  =  Uod-yittn  ;  Bapa(l;  Baya- 
th-i),  one  of  the  seven  "  chamberlains  "  (Q*p*ip. 
eunuchs)  of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i. 
10).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIGTHAN  and  BIGTHA'NA  (fnJ3,  Esth. 
ii.  '21,  and  KJH33,  vi.  2 ;  Bagathan,  the  same  as 

Abagtha  in  i.  10),  an  eunuch  (chamberlain, 
A.  V.)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  one  of  the 
seven  "who  kept  the  door  "(marg.  "threshold," 
apxurwfMTo<pv\aKts,  LXX.),  and  who  conspired 
with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coadjutors,  against  the 
king's  life.  The  conspiracy  was  detected  by 
Mordecai,  and  the  eunuchs  hung,  i.e.  crucitieii, 
or  impaled  (Herod,  iii.  120;  Thuc.  i.  110,  &c). 
Prideaux  (Con.  i.  363)  supposes  that  these  officers 
had  been  partially  superseded  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  Vashti  and  the  elevation  of  Mordecai, 
and  sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of  Ahasuerus. 
The  suggestion  falls  in  with  that  of  the  Chaldce 
Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX.,  which  in  Esth.  ii.  21  in- 
terpolates the  words  lKvrfj&rj<ray  o't  Svo  *vvovx°i 
too  BairlKtws  .  .  .  5ti  irpojiX&V  MopSoxciios.  The 
name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.,  on  both  occasions. 
Bigthan  is  probably  derived  from  the  Persian 
and  Sanskrit  Bugaddttt,  "a  gift  of  fortune" 
(Gesen.-Treg.  after  Bohlen,  s.  v.  See  Biotha). 
Ahasuerus  (if  Xerxes  be  intended  by  this  name) 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  conspiracy  of  an 
••unuch  (Ctestas, /V/-s.  20;  Arist.  J'olit.  v.  10; 
Diinl.  Sic.  xi.  6y).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIG'VAI  (^3,  probably  from  the  Pers., 
happy.    Cp.  the  name  Beryxuoj  [Her.  iii.  128] ; 

/Ai/ttrJI,  lit'if'Hli). 

1.  "Children  of  Bigvai,"  2056  (Neh.  2067) 
in  number,  returned  from  the  Captivitv  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  14  TB.  Baoytl,  A"J.  Bayova]  ; 


Neh.  vii.  19  [X.  Bayotl,  A.  Bayovtt,  B.  BaTotH), 
and  72  of  them  at  a  later  date  with  Ezra  (Exnt 
viii.  14  [B.  Bayoovdl,  A.  raBovatij).  [Bagoi; 
Baoo.] 

2.  Apparently  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Zerul- 
bnbel's  expedition  (Ezra  ii.  2  [A.  Bcryoud,  B. 
Barovo-f] ;  Xeh.  vii.  7  [Bj<.  Barroti,  A.  Bayovtai]}, 
and  who  afterwards  signed  the  covenant  (Neh. 
x.  16  [B.  Bayoei,  KA.  Bayo<(]).  [F.  W.  F.]  [F.]. 

BIL'DAD  0^3  =  Bd  hath  loxfd  [cp. 
Eldad],  Noldeke/  ZDMG.  1888,  p.  479: 
BoAJd3;   BatJaJ),  the  second  of  Job's  three 

friends.    He  is  called  the  "  Shuhite  "  ('H^.n  r 

which  implies  both  his  family  and  naticr:- 
Shuah  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Abraham  an) 
Keturah,  and  of  an  Arnbian  tribe  sprung  fn-in 
him,  when  he  had  been  sent  eastward  by  hi* 
father.  Gesen.  (a.  r.  )  supposes  it  to  be  t.v 
same  as  the  Scuvira/a  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  t-> 
the  east  of  Batanea."  and  therefore  to  the  ea»: 
of  the  land  of  L'z  [Shcaii:  Fried.  Deliti*h 
(ZKF.  ii.  91,  &c.)  identities  this  with  Suliu  on 
the  Euphrates,  south  of  Carchemish],  Tb< 
LXX.,  strangely  enough,  render*  it  6  rir 
2ai/x«W  rvpawos,  appearing  to  intend  a 
tinction  between  him  and  the  other  frieai*. 
whom  in  the  same  verse  it  cilia  Baa i\ fit  (Jot. 
ii.  11). 

Bilda<l  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  oc- 
troversies  with  Job  (viii.  x viii.  xxv.).    He  folio*- 
in  the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent 
declamation,  less  argument,  and  keener  ium- 
tive.     He  relies  much  on  proverbial  wbdoai 
(viii.  11-18;  xviii.  4-20),  and  represents  ts 
orthodox  sage;  whereas  Eliphaz  is  more  of  th>.- 
projihet  and  Zophar  of  the  formalist  (sk  Cji 
on  Job).    Bild.ufs  address  is  abrupt  aa-J  nt- 
tender,  and  in  his  very  first  speech  he  cru-dl' 
attributes  the  death  of  Job's  children  to  their 
own  transgressions;  and  loudly  calls  on  Job  t 
rejiont  of  his  supposed  crimes.    His  second  spfrct 
(ch.  xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former  asser- 
tions of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wick-d :  ■•>'■ 
this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing. 
wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  eilrrt 
hitn  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (ch.  it  v.  i 
unable  to  refute  the  sufferer's  arguments,  h* 
takes  refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatUin  on  '^  l' 
glory  and  man's  nothingness,  which  is  pr.v.ti- 
cally  an  admission  of  defeat :  in  reply  to  whi:'- 
Job  justly  reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  rt 
argument  and  failure  in  charitable  fur b-a rare. 
Cp.  Ewald,  Ihis  l:w  h  lyh :  Bradley.  T  <  /  ■ 
of  y«y.,  on  chs.  viii.,  xviii.,  xxv.        [F.  W.  ¥.] 

BIL'EAM  (D^3;   A.  'I/3a«£>,  K 
ftfa/.n/j),  a  town  in  the  western  half 
tribe  ot  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1  Cn.  vi. 
as  being  given  (with  its  "suburbs")  t-'  tk* 
Kohathites.    In  the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii.  11  u>i 
xxi.  24  this  name  does  not  appear,  bat  ToIesJ 
(LXX.  om.)  is  probablv,  by  an  easv  chsa?f  '• 
letters,  the  same  place  (Weaii].  [G.] 

BIL'GAH  (H3^3,   Ges.  =  ch< -erfu'vss :  A. 

BtKyd,  B.  'E/i^V;  Belt/a).  1.  A  priest  in  re- 
time of  David  ;  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  conrf 
for  the  Temple-service  (1  Ch.  xxiv.  14). 

2.  A  priest  who  returned  from  Bnbyl-n  »>{,v 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Xeh.  xii.  5 
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SaXydu  <wu  BA.],  18  [«••-*•'  Bakyds,  BK»A. 
<  in. ;  Belaae]) ;  probably  the  same  who,  under 
tb«  slighfJv  altered  name  Biloai,  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh.  z.  8  [B.  BtKffttd,  fit.  BfAtrut, 

A.  B«A7of;  ifeM).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BIL'GAI  (»^3),  Neh.  x.  8 ;  probably  the 
woe  as  Bilqah,  2. 

BIL'HAH  (HH^a,  perhaps  simple;  BaAAd ; 

£<iij).  1.  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix.  29), 
inJ  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she  bore 
bin  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3-8,  xxxv.  25, 
ilri.  lb\  1  Ch.  vii.  13).  Her  stepson  Reuben 
afterwards  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22),  which 
cuUiled  a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 
2.  A  towu  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Ch.  iv.  29; 

B.  'KfUXXd,  A.  BoAad  ;  Hal*) ;  also  called  Baalah 
tad  Balah.   [Baal,  p.  308,  No.  2,  6.] 

[\V.  A.  \V.]  [F.] 

BIL'HAN  (]i}b2  ;  B<ilaan,  Balan  :  the  same 
root  as  Iklhah,  Gen.  xxx.  3,  lie).  The  final  J  is 
evidently  a  Horite  termination,  as  in  Zaavan, 
Aian.  Dishan,  Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan, 
E*hhan,  kc. ;  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
ftnacan  flw,  Greek  a(r)t,  o>r,  Stc.  It  is  fre- 
<|D#nt  in  the  Tema-inscriptions  (cp.  Stiulia  Bib- 
lm\\m\,  p.  214.— S.  R.  D.). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir, 
dwelling  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom 
(Geo.  xrxvi.  27  [A.  BoAadV,  //"'E.  -a/i];  1  Ch. 
i.  42  [B.  BaXadft,  A.  -a*-]). 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Ch.  vii.  10 
BA.  BoAadV]).    It  does  not  apj>ear  clearly  from 

which  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  Jediael  was 
4-^eended,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
-1,  or  Xum.  xxvi.  But  as  he  was  the  father  of 
y.hwi  (r.  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  from  1  Ch.  viii. 
■\  *"»,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Bela,  Jediael,  and 
o-yisequently  Bilhnn,  were  probably  Belaitcs. 
The  occurrence  of  Bilhnn  as  well  as  Bela  in  the 
uibe  of  Benjamin,  names  both  imported  from 
'Mm.  u  remarkable.  [A.  C.  H.]  [F.] 

BIL'SHAN  if=fc6-J3,  then  elo- 

but  see  Bidk  ar  ;  Belsan),  one  of  Zerub- 
'jabel'i  companioa*  on  his  expedition  from  Baby- 
lon (Ezra  ii.  2  [B.  Bavtpdn,  A.  BaXatrdv];  Xeh. 
vii.  7  [B.  BoA(raV,  K.  Baa<pdr,  A.  BooffdV]).  [F.] 

BIM'HAL(SnD3,  if  =  Snp-|3,thea  circum- 
■<vd,  but  sec  BlDKAR  ;  B.  'lpa$a^\,  A.  Bojio^A ; 

'\rnwit),  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the 
•in*  of  Asher  (1  Ch.  vii.  33).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BIN'EA  (KT33 ;  Banna),  the  son  of  Moza ; 
>a*  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Ch.  viii.  37 
>.  B«d,  A.  Board];  ix.  43  [BK.  Board,  A. 
Barcf]).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BIX'N'UI  (*»3  =  a  building  perhaps  with 
reierfnce  to  the  formation  of  a  family  [cp.  Gen. 
m.  ii,  It.  V.  marg.],  a  name  frequent  after  the 
^Ixile.  1.  A  Levite,  father  of  Noadiah,  in  Ezra's 
Ume  (Ezra  viii.  33  ;  B.  'LBavrauL,  A.  vibs  Bovaut; 
lirnnm). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-raoab,  who  had 
ttfen  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  30 ;  Btf.  eoroW, 
A.  Bcrovi ;  Bennut).  [BalnUUS.] 

3.  Another  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who 
a«d  aW  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  38  ;  BKA. 
BaroiJi ;  Bennui). 
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4.  Altered  from  Bani  in  the  corresponding 
list  in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15  [BKA.  Barovi ; 
Bannut]). 

6.  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at 
the  reparation  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  under 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  24  [BNA.  Borcf;  Bennut]  • 
x.  9  [BA.  Boratov,  Nc\  'ABareuoi;  Bennui]). 
Possibly  the  same  as  the  Levite  Binnui  in  xii.  H 
[BNA.  Barovi ;  Bennui).        [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

BIRDS  (5|iT.  TiBV.  DT.  H33  Sl'3;  l0ph, 
tzippor,  toy  it,  ba'al-chandph ;  to  wirtivd,  to 
6pfta  rov  ovpewov,  Uprts,  ipvt$iov ;  colucris,  avis). 
C\U\  from  the  root  t)W,  'ooph,  44  to  fly,"  the  same 

as  the  Arabic  4<i/>A,  is  frequently  used  of 

birds  in  general ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  by  any 
that  it  denotes  any  particular  species.  "Vl5Y> 
which  occurs  upwards  of  forty  times  in  the  0.  T„ 
equivalent   to   the   Arabic  ^uO,  sefar,  to 

whistle,"  is  everywhere  translated  44  bird "  or 
44  fowl  "  except  in  two  passages  where  it  is  given 
as  "sparrow,"  a  rendering  more  accurately 
expressive  of  its  real  meaning.  The  Hebrews, 
like  the  modern  Orientals,  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  unobservant  of  the  distinctions  of 
the  vast  number  of  species  of  passerine  birds. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  very  striking  and 
conspicuous  species,  as  the  swallows,  swift,  and 
starling,  they  were  all  included  as  tzippur, 
44  sparrows  ; "  just  as  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  speak 

of  them  all  as  jjSUaP>,  tosfur,  i.e. 44  sparrow," 

yet  when  the  distinctions  are  jiointed  out, 
recognise  them  at  once  as  a  kind  of  tosfur. 
The  word  mav  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  critic*,  as  the  common  name  of  all  small 
perching  birds,  though  especially  applied  to  the 
sparrow.  Bochart,  while  explaining  the  word 
as  including  all  passerine  birds,  adduces  and 
discusses  at  some  length  nine  passages,  where 
with  more  or  less  reason  the  sparrow  is  specifi- 
cally intended;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  these.  The  Greeks  used  arpovdlor  with 
exactiy  the  same  indefiniteness  nnd  latitude. 
[See  SPARROW,  under  which  the  small  birds  are 
more  fully  treated  of.] 

D*y,  to'yit,  is  translated  44  bird  "  by  the  A.  V. 
in  Jer.  xii.  9,  by  R.  V.  44  bird  of  prey;"  else- 
where  44  fowls,"  always  denoting  birds  of  prey, 
from  the  root  E^,  44  to  rush  on  the  prey." 
In  each  passage  where  it  occurs,  some  familiar 
characteristic  of  raptorial  birds  is  referred  to, 
but  nothing  which  points  to  any  particular 
species.  44  When  the  fowls  (toijit)  came  down 
upon  the  carcases,  Abrara  drove  them  away  " 
(Gen.  xv.  11).  44 There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl 
{toyit)  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye 
hath  not  seen"  (Job  xxviii.  7).  In  the  former 
passage,  the  habit  of  the  various  species  of 
eagles  and  vultures  congregating  over  a  carcase 
is  referred  to,  in  the  second  the  wonderful 
power  of  distant  vision.  Raptorial  birds  do  not 
detect  their  prey  by  scent,  but  by  vision.  No 
blast  which  falls  in  the  night,  although  it  be 
close  to  a  griffin's  roosting-place,  where  the  birds 
are  often  astir,  is  attacked  till  morning,  save  by 
the  jackals  and  hyaenas;  but  if  it  be  during  the 
day,  although  there  may  not  be  a  vulture  in 
the  sky  which  the  human  eye  can  detect, 
within   a   few  minutes  a  speck  will  appear 
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overhead,  and  a  vulture  will  wheel  and  circle 
in  rapid  downward  flight,  followed  in  rapid 
succession  from  all  quarters  by  a  motley  crowd 
of  carrion  feeders,  kites,  buzzards,  eagles,  crows : 
"  Wherever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together." 

The  track  of  a  wounded  deer  or  gazelle  can 
be  descried  by  the  vulture  from  a  height  where 
it  cannot  itself  be  detected  by  any  human  eyes. 

In  Is.  xviii.  »3,  "  The  fowls  shall  summer  upon 
them,"  we  have  another  well-known  habit  of 
birds  of  prey  alluded  to.  The  Kthiopian  enemies 
of  Israel  are  to  be  stripped  like  a  vine,  of  foliage, 
sprigs,  and  branches— only  a  bare  stem  is  to  be 
left,  and  on  this  the  buzzard  shall  perch.  No 
large  raptorial  bird  will  settle  on  a  green  tree 
if  a  dead  stump  or  bare  pole  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  fact  which  is  otVn  taken  advantage  of 
bv  fowlers  in  setting  their  snares  for  these 
birds.  , 

'V??  ch&ntiph,    i.e.  possessor  of 

vrings,  is  used  in  Prov.  i.  17,  and  is  a  poetical  ex- 
pression denoting  generally  all  birds  (cp.  Eccles. 
x.  20  Heb.) 

In  the  summary  of  the  history  of  Creation  in 
Genesis,  birds  are  described  as  liaviug  been 
created  on  the  fifth  day,  from  the  waters, 
immediately  after  sea-monsters,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  and  before  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
(Mammalia),  which  preceded  man  on  the  sixth 
day. 

The  recently  exhumed  Assyrian  tablets  of  the 
Creation  are  unfortunately  deficient,  so  far  as 
has  yet  been  ascertained,  in  that  portion  which 
relates  to  the  work  of  the  filth  day  as  recorded 
in  Genesis.  But  the  seventh  tablet  in  the  series 
discovered  by  the  late  G.  Smith  at  Kouyunjik, 
though  only  a  fragment,  records  the  creation  of 
"cattle  of  "the  field,  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
creeping  things  of  the  field,"  exactly  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Genesis,  and  also  refers  to  the 
previous  creation  of  "the  strong  monsters" 
(G.  Smith,  Chaldacan  Account  of  Genesis, 
p.  76). 

The  reference  in  the  tablet  to  the  satisfaction 
which  a  former  creation,  apparently  that  of  sea- 
monsters  or  whales,  had  given  the  Creator,  is 
parallel  to  Gen.  i.  23  ;  and  if  the  missing  tablet 
be  ever  discovered,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  we  shall  find  the  creation  of  birds  in  the 
same  order  as  given  in  Genesis.  Cp.  Sayce, 
Religion  of  the  ancient  li'ibyloninns,  p.  388,  &c  ; 
Records  of  the  Past,  N.  S.  i.  129. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  order  of  bird  creation 
is  in  exact  accord  with  the  geological  record. 
The  earliest  undoubted  appearance  of  birds  iu 
our  fossil  remains  is  in  the  Oolitic  deposits, 
where  at  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  the  fossilised 
remains  of  a  bird,  known  as  Arc/vieopteryr,  were 
discovered  in  I8til.  Some  sup|mscd  footprints 
of  birds  had  been  found  in  the  triassic  formation 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  1835;  but 
most  palaeontologists  are  now  agreed  in  referring 
them  to  gigantic  reptiles  and  not  to  birds. 
Thus  the  first  appearance  of  a  bird  is  exactly 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  Mosaic  record,  im- 
mediately following  the  great  reptilian  epoch. 
The  Archaeoptenjx  has  many  curious  reptilian 
peculiarities,  especially  the  long  lizard-like  tail 
of  twenty  vertebrae,  from  each  of  which  springs 
a  pair  of  well-developed  rect rices  or  tail  feathers. 
The  unique  specimen  is  now  in  the  British 


Museum.  More  remains  of  birds — tome  of  them 
resembling  or  allied  to  Penguins,  Cormorant*, 
Divers,  Rails,  and  Waders — have  been  found  a 
the  Cretaceous  or  Chalk  deposits;  and  still 
more  in  the  Eocene,  some  of  which  retain  the 
reptilian  character  and  have  their  jaws  or  beacs 
armed  with  true  teeth.  Still  more  numerous 
are  the  birds  of  the  Meiocene  deposits  and  thr-y 
are  still  more  closely  allied  to  our  existing 
forms;  no  less  than  forty-four  existing  gen»?n 
being  represented  in  the  lacustrine  deposu  r.f 
Auvergne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meuti,  in 
the  freshwater  formations  of  Berne  and  Provence, 
in  Greece,  the  Himalayas,  and  North  America. 
After  this  the  Pleiocene  and  Postpleiocene  fonr.* 
rapidly  become  closely  allied  to  living  spears; 
with  which  in  the  cave  deposits  and  kitchen 
middens  they  are  for  the  most  part  identic*'.. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  Oceaaw 
islands,  such  as  the  Mauritius  and  the  other 
Mascarene  Islands,  and  in  New  Zealand,  which 
mammalia  had  scarcely  reached  when  first  dis- 
covered by  man,  the  highest  forms  of  life  were 
birds,  many  of  them  incapable  of  night,  sad  of 
gigantic  size,  side  by  sidt-  with  gigautic  tortoites 
and  reptiles.  To  these  places  the  product!  of 
the  sixth  day's  creation  had  not  reached. 

The   birds  of   Palestine    are  exceptional!  c 
numerous  and  varied  for  so  small  a  region,  o-iS 
species  having  been  already  recorded  from  th-t 
country.    Ornithologically,  Palestine  belong* 
what  is  termed  by  naturalists  "the  Palae-arcU: 
region,"  i.e.  Europe  ;  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara, 
but  not  Egypt ;  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  s*i 
all  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas  and  Xertn 
China.    But  of  this  region  Palestine  is  alm*t 
an  outlying  province,  impinging  as  it  doe*  u 
Egypt,  which  belongs  to  the  Ethiopian  region  ^ 
one  side,  and  on  the  Indian  region  on  mother 
In  winter,  the  bird  population  of  Pale*uix  i* 
chiefly  composed  of  hordes  of  European  miemu 
of  all  orders  and  families,  which  seek  rernce 
there.    When  spring  returns,  these  begin  for  t» 
most  part  to  troop  northwards,  and  the  natjtt 
or  truly  indigenous   birds  take  their  pl**> 
largely  reinforced  by  summer  migrants  from  tk 
south.    Still    the  seaboard    and   the  inten  r. 
until  the  western  limits  of  the  Jordan  valley  an» 
reached, are  purelv  Palae-arctic  in  their  characW. 
But  the  depressed  valley  of  the  Ghor.  or  Jc<ro« 
and  Dead  Sea,  which  is  sunk  13W  feet  W« 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  seem*  to  be  aa 
outlier  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  containing  »>■ 
a  sprinkling  of  Indian    forms ;  the  Sanhir:. 
Bush-babbler,  Smyrna  Kingfisher,  Buibul,  atJ 
others  being  the  most  remarkable  species.  Tv 
Southern  and  Eastern  desert  regions  pre^nt,  i> 
their   chief  ornithological  characteristic, 
types  of  the  African  deserts.    In  the  wh«l«  ' 
the  country,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  its   coast  and    the  scarcity  < 
marshes,  sea-birds  and  water-fowl  are  compara- 
tively scarce ;  but  probably  in  no  country  is 
the  world   are   diurnal   birds  of  prey 
numerous  in  individuals  or   more  varied  n 
species.    This  explains  the  exceptional  nimwr 
of  Hebrew  names  of  birds  of  prey,  whj<b  *** 
preserved  to  us  in  Loviticus  and  iVutercccoj- 
Game  birds  are  few,  both  in  numbers  and  Jp*^* 
while  of  passerine  birds,  especially  warbler*,  tv 
numbers  far  exceed  those  of  Southern  Lntjlai*  ■ 
I  The  most  abundant  of  all  families  of  tini*. 
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thooeh  the  species  are  few,  are  the  Pigeons  and 
Dove*.  [H.  B.  T.] 

BIR'SHA  (l^"]3?Ge*.rTreg.  and  MV.»],  if 
=  I!CH*|3,  a  'fich-i  one,  but  see  Bidkar,  and 
igainst  the  interpretation  Dillroann*  and 
Delitzsch  [1887]  in  loco;  Bop<r<£ ;  Bcrsa),  king 
»f  Gomorrah  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
CMorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  [F.] 

BIBTH.  [Children.] 

BIRTHDAYS  (t*  y*r4<ria.  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
Properly  to  y«wt$Kia  is  a  birthday  feast  (and 
hence  in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a  martyr's 
(ommemoration),  but  Ta  yiviaia  seems  (accord- 
ing to  Schleusner,  Meyer,  Bleek,  &c.)  to  be  used 
in  this  sense  in  later  and  Hellenistic  Greek,  for 
in  Herod,  iv.  26  it  means  a  day  in  honour  of  the 
jead.   It  is,  however,  possible  that  in  Matt.  xiv. 

the  least  to  commemorate  Herod's  accession  is 
intended  (Groti  us;  Wieseler,  Bcitr.  p.  182;  Hans- 
nth;  Volkmar,  &c),  for  we  know  that  such 
teasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod's 
r'unily,  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  t>,  xvii.  8,  §4; 
Blnnt's  Qnncidences,  Append,  vii.),  and  were 
railed  "  the  day  of  the  king "  (Hoe.  vii.  5). 
The  Genu  rusts   distinguish  expressly  between 

VJ?D  St?'  N»Dir:,  ytviaia  rcjni,  and  the 

DV  or  birthday  (Avodah  Zarah,  i.  3,  ed. 
Strsck;  Lightfoot,  //or.  Bebr.  ad  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
On  the  other  hand,  Josephus(.Ani.  xii.  4,  §  7)  and 
Phjlo(c.  Flacc.)  use  ytviota  for  a  birthday  feast, 
w-i  Joseph  us  uses  yptpa  ttjt  apxv*  &r  an  anni- 
rernry  of  accession  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  6),  so  that 
the  question  most  be  regarded  as  an  open  one 
(*e«  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco ;  Edersheim's  Life 
iad  Janes  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  672). 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very 
ancient  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i. 
4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  "  feasted  every 
one  his  day."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated 
with  peculiar  honours  and  banquets,  for  the 
detail*  of  which  see  Herod,  i.  138.  And  in 
%ypt  "  the  birthdays  of  the  kings  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  holy :  no  business  was  done  upon  them, 
Uhi  all  classes  indulged  in  the  festivities  suit- 
able to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the 
hour  of  his  birth  "  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
2*1  [1878]).  Probably  in  consequence  of  the 
ceremonies  usual  in  their  celebration,  the  Jews 
rezarded  their  observance  as  an  idolatrous  custom 
(Lightfoot,  /.  c>  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIRTHRIGHT   (rni33;  ra  wpwrorAtio). 

W.;  mu*t  distinguish  this  from  the  "  blessing  " 
nercised  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  turn,  in  favour 
f  f  a  selected  son  or  sons,  analogous  to  a  testa- 
mentary disposition;  whereas  the  analogy  of 
forthright  is  rather  with  entail.  The  blessing, 
in  the  instances  which  we  have  of  it,  includes 
spiritual  privilege;  whereas  the  birthright 
s--ms  limited  to  property.  Yet  the  blessing, 
tag  of  a  mixed  character,  limits  or  overrides 
primogeniture  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  aod  of 
Manaaseh  who  was  adopted  with,  but  postponed 
t".  Ephraim  by  Jacob.  The  distinctive  mention 
cf  first-born  sons  in  each  generation  meets  us 
in  the  earliest  genealogies;  even  in  that  of  the 


outcast  Cain  we  have,  down  to  Lamech,  a  line 
apparently  of  first-born  sons  (Gen.  iv.  17  sq.). 
Afterward*  an  even  more  distinctive  formula  is 
found  with  considerable  uniformity :  "  A.  lived 
so  many  years  and  begat  B.,  and  A.  lived  after 
he  begat  B.  so  many  years  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters."  The  first  deviation  occurs  in  the 
generations  from  Noah,  but  the  same  formula  is 
resumed  in  tracing  the  line  of  Terah's  descent 
from  Shem  through  Arphaxad,  whom  Shem 
"  begat  after  the  flood,"  and  who  seems  preferred 
to  the  elder  brothers.  Distinctive  mention  of 
first-born  sons  appears  in  Gen.  xxii.  21,  xxv.  13, 
xxxv.  23,  xxxvi.  15;  Num.  xxvi.  5,  &c.  The 
advantages  accruing  to  the  eldest  son  were  not 
definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal  times.  The  theory 
that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  family  rests  on  no 
scriptural  statement,  and  the  Rabbis  appear 
divided  on  the  question  (sec  Hottinger's  Sote  on 
Goodmn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  1  ;  Ugol.  iii.  53). 
Great  respect  was  jwiid  to  him  in  the  household  ; 
and,  as  the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this 
grew  into  a  sustained  authority,  undefined  save 
by  custom,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest. 
Thus  the  "  princes  "  of  the  congregation  had 
probably  rights  of  primogeniture  (Num.  vii.  2  ; 
I  xxi.  18;  xxv.  14).  A  "double  portion  "  of  the 
I  paternal  property  was  under  certain  circum- 
stances allotted  to  the  firstborn  by  the  Mosaic 
Law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor  could  the  caprice  of 
the  father  then  deprive  him  of  it.  This  probably 
means  twice  as  much  as  any  other  son  enjoyed. 
Of  similar  character,  in  earlier  days,  was  the 
exceptional  inheritance  of  Joseph,  his  sons 
reckoning  with  his  brethren,  and  becoming 
heads  of  tribes  (Gen.  xlviii.  Cp.  Riehm,  BWB. 
s.  n.  "  Erbrecht  ").  This  seems  to  explain  the 
request  of  Elisha  for  a  "double  portion"  of 
Elijah's  spirit  (2  K.  ii.  9 ;  so  most  commen- 
tators). The  sin  of  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9)  is 
clearly  the  result  of  a  wish  to  maintain  the 
birthright  in  his  own  line  instead  of  in  that 
of  his  deceased  elder  brother.  And  we  may 
account  for  the  tenacity  with  which  Tamar 
clung  to  her  domestic  and  conjugal  rights 
by  the  same  consideration,  although,  being  a 
Canaanitess,  she  takes  a  heathenish  mode  of 
maintaining  them  (ib.  13  sq. :  see  Kurtz,  Oesch. 
des  A.  Bundes,  §  86).  Reuben,  through  his 
unfilial  conduct,  was  deprived  of  the  birthright 
(Gen.  xlix.  4;  1  Ch.  v.  1).  We  see,  however, 
from  Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  29,  30,  that  in  earlier 
days  he  had  some  kind  of  position  distinct 
and  apart  from  his  brethren,  and  that  he 
felt  some  responsibility  for  the  younger  sons  as 
especially  pertaining  to  him  (v.  30;  cp.  xlii.  37). 
It  is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this  lost 
pre-eminence  stirred  the  Rcubenite  leaders  of 
Korah's  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2;  xxvi.  5-9). 
Esau's  act,  transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was 
allowed  to  be  valid  (Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  firf.1- 
born  of  the  king  was  his  successor  by  law*  (2  Ch. 
xxi.  3)  ;  David,  however,  by  Divine  appointment, 
excluded  Adonijah  in  favour  of  Solomon,  which 
deviation  from  rule  was  indicated  by  the  anoint- 
ing (Goodwin,  op.  cit.  4,  with  Hottinger's  notes). 

•  In  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Ohio,  U.S.), 
January  18fl8,  an  opinion  is  urged,  with  much  support 
of  chronological  coincidences,  that  the  succession  to  thr 
Jewish  throne  lay  In  the  son  first  born  after  the  father 
had  reached  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2  F  2 
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The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title 
(see  Schbttgen,  Hor.  /Mr.  i.  922) :  thus  "  Israel 
is  . . .  My  firstborn  "  (Ex.  v.  22);  and  thus  "first- 
born "  and  "  first-begotten  "  seem  applied  to 
the  Messiah  (Rom.  viii.  29 ;  Hob.  i.  6).  See 
Kirst-uorn,  Hkir.  Keil,  Bibl.  Archaol.  n.  iii.  1. 

I,  §  142,  has  some  remarks  of  interest.  [H.  H.] 

bir'zavith  (rnna,  A'<w  n?ro;  b. 

Bt)(aid,  A.  Btpfcut ;  Barsaith),  a  name  occurring 
in  the  genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Ch.  vii.  31), 
and  possibly,  from  the  mode  of  its  mention, 
the  name  of  a  place  (cp.  the  similar  expression, 
"  father  of  Bethlehem,"  «  father  of  Tekoa,"  &c. 
in  chs.  ii.  and  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri 
may  be  interpreted  "  well  of  olives."  No  trace 
of  it  is  found  elsewhere.  [W.  A.  W.J 

BISH'LAM  if  =  D^tT}?.  peaceful 

[but  see  BidkarJ  ;  Beselam),  apparently  an 
officer  or  commissioner  (awraaaofiivos,  1  Esd. 
ii.  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  the  return  of  Zerubbabel  from  Captivity 
(Ezra  iv.  7).  The  LXX.  translates  it  «V  dpfivr), 
in  peace  (see  margin  of  A.  V.);  so  also  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  Versions ;  but  this  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  [W.  A.  W.J 

BISHOP  (iwtffKowot).  This  word,  applied 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who 
were  charged  with  certain  functions  of  superin- 
tendence, had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of 
office.  The  inspectors  or  commissioners  sent  by 
Athens  to  her  subject-states  were  iwioKowoi 
(Aristoph.  Aves,  1022),  and  their  office,  like  that 
of  th«  Spartan  Harmosts,  authorized  them  to 
interfere  in  all  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
states  to  which  they  were  sent.  Other  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  term  are  the  following.     It  is 

the  designation  of  the  inspectors  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  report  to  the  Indian  kings 
(Arrian,  2nd.  xii.  5);  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
l>ointed  by  Mithridates  to  settle  affairs  in 
Ephesus  (Appian,  Mithr.  48) ;  of  magistrates 
who  regulated  the  sale  of  provisions  under  the 
Romans  (Chnrisius  in  the  big.  1.  4,  18);  and  of 
certain  officers  in  Rhodes  whose  functions  are 
unknown"  (Ross,  /riser,  (iraec.  Ined.  fasc.  iii. 
Nos.  275,  27o\  Cp.  Lightfoot,  Philipp.  p.  93). 
Fresh  instances  from  inscriptions  are  given  by 
Hatch,  Bampton  lectures,  pp.  37,  38  (cp.  C. 
Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  p.  403)  ;  and 
the  word  is  used  once  by  Cicero,  ad  Attic,  vii. 

II.  To  the  Hellenistic  Jews  the  title  was 
familiar  from  its  use  in  the  LXX.,  where  it 
appears  in  the  following  passages : — Job  xx.  29 

6tf);  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  12,  17,  of  Josiah's  over- 
seers  ("I^-jO)  ;  Is.  lx.  17,  exactors  (C^3); 
Numb.  iv.:  16,  office  (iT^B) ;  2  K.  xi.  18 
(ffapB),  officers  over  the  house  of  the  Lord  ; 
p.  15,  officers  of  the  host.  So  Numb.  xxxi. 
14  (D«|£3);  Judg.  ix.  28,  Zebul  his  officer 
(TpB)  ;  '  'Nebcin,  xi.  9,  14,  22,  overseer 
(Tj?B).  In  Wisd.  i.  G  it  is  used  of  God,  as 
the  true  beholder  of  the  heart;  and  in  1  Mace.  i. 
51,  of  the  overseers  whom  Antiochus  appointed 
over  all  the  people  (so  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4). 
In  the  N.  T.  the  word  is  only  fouud  in  five 
places.  Once  (1  Pet.  ii.  25)  it  is  applied  to  our 
l/>rd,  the  41  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  Bonis  ;" 


and  four  times  to  officers  of  the  Chrinua 
Church,  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  28;  1  Tim.  iii.  2), 
Philippi  (Philip,  i.  1),  and  Crete  (Titus  i.  7). 
That  the  "  bishops  "  thus  spoken  of  are  identic.il 
with  u  presbyters  "  is  scarcely  disputed  by  any 
who  accept  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  genuine.* 
The  following  facts,  among  others,  may  be 
taken  as  establishing  it  beyond  controversy  :— 

1.  i-wlanonoi  and  vptofivrtpoi  are  nowhiiv 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from 
each  other. 

2.  IxlffKorot  and  Zidxovoi  are  named  appa- 
rently as  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  local 
officers  of  the  Churches  addressed  bv  St.  Paul  ai 
an  Apostle  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  \\  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  bv  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  28 ;  Titus  l.  5,  7';  rp.  1 
Pet.  v.  1,  2,  irpttrfiuTfpoi  . . .  ivuntovovrrti,  if 
this  last  word,  omitted  in  Bfit.,  be  genuine). 

4.  vfHfffMrtpoi  discharge  functions  which  ire 
essentially  "  episcopal,"  i.e.  involving  pastor^ 
superintendence  (1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2>. 
See  further,  Lightfoot,  Philipp.  p.  94. 

The  age  which  followed  that  of  the  Apostle- 
witnessed  a  gradual  change  in  the  application 
of  the  words.  *In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  (circa  96  A.D.)  the  two  words  iv'uxtntm 
and  wptirfivrtpos  are  still  dealt  with  as  inter- 
changeable (ad  Cor.  I.  xlii.,  xliv.,  lvii.),  and  ia 
the  Aitaxh  r»r  t&Stxa  aTo<rr6\uv  the  term.- 
i-rlffKoroi  and  Ziixovoi  are  joined  together 
(c.  xv.)  exactly  as  they  are  bv  St.  Paul.  But 
by  the  time  of  Ignatius  (A.D.  110)  the  **  Bishop" 
is  recognised  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  tv 
the  presbyters.  See  Polyc  §§  5,  6  ;  Eph.  §  2,  Ire. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  ti.<» 
"  Bishops  "  and  "elders  "  of  the  N.  T.',  we  haif 
to  inquire  into  (I.)  the  origin  of  the  titl* 

;  and  the  relation  which  existed  between  them : 
(II.)  the  functions  and  mode  of  appointment  of 

j  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied ; 
(III.)  their  relations  to  the  general  governnvi  t 
and  discipline  of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rp*elivT*** 
had  the  priority  in  order  of  time.  Whether  th* 
existence  of  a  body  bearing  that  name  U  im- 
plied in  the  use  of  the  correlative  o!  reter*** 
(cp.  Luke  xxii.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5)  in  the  narrative 
of  Ananias  may  be  doubtful  (see  Acts  v.  6.  sol 

'  obs.  vtaviffKOi  in  r.  10);  but  there  can  be  t* 

j  question  that  the  order  itself  is  recognU*d  as  in 
already  existing  fact  in  Judaea  in  Acts  xi.  ■■" 
Presbyters  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
Church   at   Jerusalem  in  Acts  xv ,  and  ^ 

I  appointed  "  in  every  city  "  among  the  Gentil' 
Churches  planted  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  at 
their  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  sir.  ->) 
Of  the  origin  of  the  order  St.  Luke  snvs  nt-thinc 
but  his  silence  is  best  explained  by  the  snpi*- 
sition  that,  as  the  expansion  of  "  the  Churn 
rendered  organization  necessary,  the  organiia- 
tion  would  be  that  of  the  Jews  (cp. 
ii.  2,  where  ovvayvyh  is  used  of  a  Christian 
assembly),  and  thus  as  a  matter  of  omits*  i 


•  Harnack  maintains  that  tbe  orders  were  trir^T 
distinct;  but  then  he  refuses  to  accept  tbe  authority 
tbo  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  distinctly  says  that  "injv-V 
who  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epi»tl»«iil 
reach  quite  different  conclusions  from  one  «rb©  rrga^J* 
them  as  non-Pauline,  and  relegates  them  to  tbe  *ea*l 
century."   See  Erpotitor,  3rd  Series,  r.  312. 
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body  ot'  elders  or  presbyters  (cp.  Luke  vii.  3,  , 
TfHff&vTtpot  =  0*3  pT;)  would    be   cbosea     for  | 

disciplinary  purposes,  aud  to  watch  over  the 
well-being  of  the  society.  It  is  more  difficult 
r»  explain  the  origin  of  the  title  twiaicovos. 
The  earliest  occurrence  of  it  is  in  the 
address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  28);  and  there  it  is  rather 
•it-script ire  of  functions  than  given  as  a  title. 
[Still  earlier,  uncart),  bishopric,"  occurs  in  a 
quotation  from  Pa.  cix.  in  St.  Peter's  speech  in 
Act*  i.  JO.]  The  earliest  Epistle  lu  which  the 
word  is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  irp«r- 
Svrtpoi  (except  on  the  improbable  hypothesis 
that  1  Timothy  belongs  to  the  period  following 
on  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus  in  Acts 
u.  1)  is  that  to  the  Philippians,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Apostle's  first  Roman  imprisonment. 
It  is  used  again  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles ; 

thus,  as  far  as  the  K  T.  is  concerned,  is 
limited  to  Gentile  Churches.    With  regard  to 
the  source  of  the  title  two  views  are  possible. 
( 1)  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  use  of 
th-  term  in  the  LXX. ;  and,  remembering  the  j 
nrlifet  use  of  the   kindred  Iwurtcoirf),  there 
apjwars  to  be  much  probability  in  this  view.  If 
tae  office  was  thus  designated,   it  was  only 
natural  that  the  holder  of  the  office  should  be 
termed  iriOKowos.     ('.')  It  may,  however,  have 
i-*n  elected  because  of  its  use  in  contemporary 
'i-  utile  societies,  where  it  was  possibly  used  of 
•  ficer?,  jo  the  general  sense  of  "overseers" 
;<p.  Hatch,  B.  L.  p.  37,  with  Gore,  Church  and 
Ministry,  p.  409).    But  it  would  be  a  serious 
<  rmr  to  infer  that,  because  this  term  was  chosen 
r  Church  officers,  therefore  they  were  "  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Christian  communities'what  the  senate 
»'.'is  in  relation  to  a  municipality,  and  what  the 
""■mtnittee  was  in  reference  to  an  association." 
Th*-  Church,  as  the  translators  of  the  LXX. 
Wore  her,  in  framing  her  religious  vocabulary 
>r*ms  designedly  to  have  selected  terms  which 
«-*re  not  profaned  by  religious  or  rather  idola- 
trous associations,  but  which  had  been  used  in 
•ivil  and  jolitical  senses  (cp.  Trench's  Synonyms 
<•)  th<  X  Tn  p.  122).    Just  as  iKtcKwla  and 
Kftroupyia  were  transferred  from  civil  to  re- 
ligious uses,  so  it  mav  have  been  with  iwltrKovut. 
The  use  of  the  term'  in  1  Pet.  ii.  25  as  applied 
to  the  "Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls"  is  of 
>t.*lf  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  pressing  the 
argument  from  the  identity  of  titles ;  and  if  it 
u"«  selected  as  the  name  of  office  in  the  Gentile 
♦'hurctVs.  it  may  well  have  been  because  there 
was  a  life  in  the  organization  of  the  Church 
higher  than  that  of  the  synagogue,  and  func- 
tions of  pastoral  superintendence  devolving  on 
the  elders  of  the  Christian  congregation  which 
were  unknown  to  other  periods.     The  instances 
of  its  use  collected  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  show  to  how  great  an  extent  it  was  a 
ntutral  word.     This  of  itself  was  an  advantage. 
It  had  the  further  merit  of  being  to  some  ex- 
tent descriptive  as  well  as  titular,  a  nomen 
"jficii  as  well  as  a  nomen  dignitatis.     It  was 
profaned  by    no   idolatrous    associations.  It 
amid  be  associated,  as  wp*<r$vrtpos  could  not 
1*.  with  the  thought  of  the  highest  pastoral 
"'iperintendence — of  Christ  Himself  as  the  TCt/rif 

«oi  ix'tOKOTOS. 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders 
were  appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to 


the  institution  of  the  office,  we  have  no  record. 
Arguiug  from  the  analogy  of  the  seven  in  Acts 
vi.  5,  t>,  it  might  have  seemed  probable  that 
the  choice  'iicKoyh)  would  be  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Church  collectively,  and  the 
appointment  {nariaraats:  cp.  Acts  vi.  3,  ots 
KarcurriffufJLfy)  by  the  Apostles;  the  act  of 
ordination  being  accompanied  with  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands.  But  within  the  limits  of 
the  N.  T.  (with  which  alone  this  article  is  con- 
cerned) It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  evidence 
of  anything  like  popular  election  of  the  elders. 
Those  ordained  "In  every  Church  "  by  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary  journey 
evidently  received  their  appointment  from  those 
Apostles  (x,lPOTOy4)erayTts  5i  abrois  upta- 
fivrtpovs).  Titus  is  left  in  Crete  that  he  may 
appoint  (KOTcurr^orpf,  Titus  i.  5)  elders  in  every 
city,  nothing  being  said  of  their  election  ;  while 
the  directions  given  to  Timothy  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
1-13  (and  perhaps  v.  22)  imply  that  the  ap- 
pointment rested  with  him.  In  the  case  of 
Timothy  himself  the  wp*a$ur«ptoy,  probably  the 
body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part 
with  the  Apostle  in  the  act  of  ordination,  but 
there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  pre- 
positions used  in  the  two  passages  in  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  this.  The  *'  gift  "  (xdp«r/*a)  was 
in  Timothy  throuqh  (8ta)  the  laving  on  of  the 
Apostle's  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6),  with  (per*)  the 
laying  on  of  the  hauds  of  the  presbytery  (1  Tim. 
iv.  14).  "  Laying  on  of  hands  "  is  alluded  to  in 
Beveral  other  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  and  was 
clearly  the  outward  sign  of  the  communication 
of  all  xaptffrtaTa*  including  "  gifts  of  healing  " 
as  well  as  more  definitely  spiritual  gifts  (see 
Acts  viii.  18  ,  ix.  12,  17  ;  xiii.  3  ;  xix.  G  ;  xxviii. 
8;  Heb.  vi.  2).  It  is  doubtful  whether  in 
1  Tun.  v.  2'J  the  reference  is  to  ordination  (so 
Van  Oosterzee,  after  most  of  the  older  inter- 
preters), or  to  the  restoration  of  penitents 
(Kllicott),  or  whether  it  is  purposely  left  indefi- 
nite so  as  to  include  all  the  various  occasions  on 
which  the  rite  was  used  (Huther).  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  from  the  first  the  two 
essentials  of  "  prayer "  and  "  laying  on  of 
hands  "  were  required  in  the  ordination  of  all 
Church  officers  alike. 

The  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  selection 
of  iwlcTKowot  arc  stated  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(1  Tim.  iii.  1-7  ;  Titus  i.  5-9).  They  are:  blame- 
less life  and  reputation  among  "  those  that  are 
without  "  as  well  as  within  the  Church,  fitness 
for  the  work  of  teaching,  the  wide  kindliness  of 
temper  which  shows  itself  in  hospitality,  the  being 
"  the  husband  of  one  wife."  Some  doubt  has  been 
felt  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion, and  three  different  interpretations  have  been 
proposed  of  what  the  Ajnwtle  forbids.  (1)  Si- 
multaneous polygamy  (this,  however,  seems  to 
be  excluded  by  the  parallel  requirement  in  the 
case  of  a  widow,  ivbs  ivopbs  yvyfj,  cp.  v.  9). 
(2)  Successive  polygamy  (so  Ellicott,  and  the 
majority  of  commentators).  (3)  Any  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  marriage  vow,  whether  by  keep- 
ing a  concubine,  or  by  other  laxity  of  life 
(so  Huther ;  cp.  the  IHctionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities,  ii.  1097).  Further,  the  man  who 
is  chosen  must  have  shown  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  household  as  well  as  in  self- 
control,  nor  must  he  be  a  recent,  and  therefore 
an   untried,  convert.     When   appointed,  the 
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duties  of  the  Bishop-elders  were  as  follows: — 
1.  General  superintendence  over  Vie  well-being  of 
the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  According  to  the  aspects 
which  this  fuuetion  presented,  those  on  whom  it 
devolved  were  culled  wo<u«V<j  (Eph.  iv.  11), 
roottrriorts  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  wpot<rri/j.eyoi  (Rom. 
xii.  8;  1  Thess.  v.  12),  and  riyovfiivoi  (Heb.  xiii. 
7,  17,  24).  Its  exercise  called  for  the  xdpurna 
Kv&tprf)tTfw*  (I  Cor.  xii.  'J8).  A  reference  to 
these  passages  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  so 
far  as  the  N.  T.  is  concerned  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  office  was  instituted 
primarily  for  a  financial  purpose.  It  is  on 
behalf  of  the  souls  that  the  rulers  watch  as  they 
that  shall  give  account.  They  are  over  the 
tlock  **in  the  Lord."  It  is  thus  the  whole 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  flock  that  is  contem- 
plated. Corporal  works  of  mercy  would  not  be 
forgotten,  but  neither  would  they  be  the  main 
business  of  the  iitioKoiroi.  2.  The  work  of 
teaching  fwth  publicly  and  privately.  "  Though 
government  was  probably  the  first  conception  of 
the  office,  yet  the  work  of  teaching  must  have 
fallen  to  the  presbyters  from  the  very  first,  and 
have  assumed  greater  prominence  as  time  went 
on.  With  the  growth  of  the  Church,  the  visits 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  to  any  individual 
community  must  have  become  loss  and  le*s  fre- 
quent, so  that  the  burden  of  instruction  would 
be  gradually  transferred  from  these  missionaiy 
preachers  to  the  local  officers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Hence  St.  Paul  in  two  passages,  where  he 
gives  directions  relating  to  ifishops  or  presbyters, 
insists  specially  on  the  faculty  of  teaching  as  a 
qualification  for  the  position  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ; 
Titus  i.  9).  Yet  even  here  this  work  seems  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  incidental  to,  than  as 
inherent  in,  the  office.  In  the  one  Epistle  he 
direct*  that  double  honour  shall  be  paid  to 
those  presbyters  who  have  ruled  well,  but 
especially  to  such  as  '  labour  iu  word  and  doc- 
trine' (1  Tim.  v.  17),  as  though  one  holding 
this  office  might  decline  the  work  of  instruct  ion, 
lu  the  other,  he  closes  the  list  of  qualifications 
with  the  requirement  that  the  Bishop  (or 
presbyter)  hold  fast  the  faithful  word  in  accord- 
ance with  the  apostolic  teaching  'that  he  may 
be  able  both  to  exhort  in  tin;  healthy  doctrine 
and  to  confute  gainsayers,*  alleging  as  a  reason 
the  pernicious  activity  and  growing  numbers  of 
the  false  teachers.  Nevertheless  there  is  uo 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  work  of  teaching 
and  the  work  of  governing  pertained  to  separate 
members  of  the  presbyteral  college.  As  each 
had  his  special  gift,  so  would  he  devote  himself 
more  or  less  exclusively  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  sacred  functions"  (Lightfoot  on 
J'hilipp.  p.  192).  3.  The  work  of  visiting  the 
sick  appears  in  Jas.  v.  14  as  assigned  to  the 
elders  of  the  Church.  There  indeed  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  anoint  ing  as  a  means 
of  healing,  but  this  office  of  Christian  sympathy 
would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  the  extraordinary  x^<TfiaTa  iofu»T«i», 
and  it  is  probably  to  such  "  visitation  of  the 
sick  "  that  we  are  to  refer  the  A>r»Aau/3dvf<70a< 
twv  6.<tQ*vovvtvv  of  Acts  xx.  35,  and  the 
ainiK-tytts  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  4.  Among  these 
acts  of  charity  that  of  receicitig  strangers  occu- 
pied a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i. 
8).  The  Bishop-elder's  house  was  to  be  the 
house  of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange 


city,  und  found  himself  without  a  friend.  5.  0" 
the  part  takeu  by  them  in  the  liturgical  mat- 
ing* of  the  Church  we  have  no  distinct  evident*. 
Reasoning  from  the  language  of  1  Cor.  x.  xii., 
and  from  the  practices  of  the  post-apostolic  ig*. 
we  may  believe  that  they  would  preside  at  sucii 
meetings,  and  that  it  would  belong  to  them  to 
bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the  Church  met 
to  break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  th- 
Church  were  supported  or  remunerated  varic: 
probably  in  different  cities.  At  Miletus  &t. 
Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  the  Church  to  follow 
his  example  and  work  for  their  own  livehaoo-.i 
(Acts  xx.  34).  In  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  ri, 
he  asserts  the  right  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  to  be  supported  by  it.  In  1  Tim.  v.  17 
he  gives  a  special  application  of  the  principle 
in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allowance  (ripi; 
certainly  includes  "  recompense,"  cp.  Acts  xxTiii. 
1U;  and  see  Ellicott  and  Huther  in  loco)  u 
those  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their 
activity.  . 

Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  x 
other  Churches,  the  body  of  Bishop-elders  took 
part  in  deliberations  (Acts  xv.  t>-22,  xxi.  18;. 
addressed  other  Churches  (xv.  23,  where,  how- 
ever, the  true  reading  is  ol  aw6*ro\ot  mad  « 
irptafivrtpoi  aSt\<po'i),  and  were  joined  with  th* 
Apostles  iu  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14  compared  with  J 
Tim.  i.  «>)•  But  the  office  of  ordaining  other*  i> 
never  entrusted  to  Bishop-elders  by  theniselvt-. 
There  is  not  a  word  about  it  in  St.  Paal''. 
address  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus;  anc 
from  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  sent  Timothy  ;u> 
his  delegate  and  representative  to  the  already 
organized  Church  of  Ephesus,  it  may  fairly  t< 
argued  that  the  iirlaKvrot  of  the  N.  T.  had  v* 
ordinarily  this  power  committed  to  them.  I: 
the  presbyters  were  self-sufficient  for  their  owl 
government  or  their  own  propagation,  it  it  din> 
cult  if  not  impossible  to  understand  wfcv 
Timothy  should  have  been  sent  to  Ephesus  '■  > 
exercise  these  functions,  and  thus  set  aside  aa>: 
override  their  authority  (cp.  Bp.  Charles  Woriiv- 
worth's  Remarks  on  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Essay,  }■ 
3ti).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of  any  orgaaixeu 
society  that  such  a  body  of  men  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  power  higher  than  their  own,  whether 
vested  in  one  chosen  by  themselves  or  derim;: 
his  authority  from  some  external  source;  scj 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  th* 
delegate  of  an  Apostle,  and  a  fortiori  to  tk-» 
Apostle  himself,  to  receive  accusations  agaha- 
them,  to  hear  evidence,  to  admonish  whet* 
there  was  hope  of  amendment,  to  depose  wlxre 
this  proved  unavailing  (1  Tim.  v.  1,  19;  Tito, 
iii.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  th.it 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence 
over  the  ministers  of  the  Church  with  power*  « : 
ordaining  others,  belonged  only  to  the  Apostle-, 
and  to  those  whom  they  invested  with  thoir 
authority.  The  name  of  Apostle  was  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by 
St.  Paul  for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1)  ;  it  is  used  by 
him  of  others  (2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Philip  u.  23. 
and  perhaps  Rom.  xvi.  7  :  see,  however,  I*. 
Gilford's  note  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  m 
loco).    It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  i 
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nave  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the 
latest  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  aud  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered 
<  rganization  as  to  a  modification  of  the  original 
terminology,  and  a  localization  of  the  higher 
office.  The  name  of  Apostle  is  looked  on  in  the 
Litter  as  belonging  to  the  pa>t,  a  title  of  honour 
which  their  succes^irs  could  not  claim.  [It  is, 
however,  still  found  in  the  AtSax^  tbf  8a>5e«a 
a-rocr6\vr,  but  apparently  as  the  title  of  itine- 
rant rather  than  permanently  localized  ministers 
(c.  xi.).]  That  of  Bishop  rises  in  its  significance 
.ind  takes  the  place  left  vacant.  The  dangers 
by  which  the  Church  was  threatened  made  the 
t-iercise  of  the  autiiority  which  was  thus  trans- 
mitted more  necessary.  The  permanent  super- 
intendence of  the  bishop  over  a  given  district, 
as  contrasted  with  the  less  settled  rule  of  the 
travelling  apostle,  would  tend  to  its  develop- 
ment. According  to  one  view  which  has  much 
in  its  favour,  the  Uevelatiou  of  St.  John  presents 
.something  like  an  intermediate  stage  in  this 
process.  The  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  are 
partly  addressed  as  their  representatives,  partly 
as  individuals  ruling  them  (see  Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2- 
4).  The  name  may  belong  to  the  special  sym- 
bolism of  the  Apocalypse,  or  have  been  intro- 
duced like  Tptcr&vrtpoi  from  the  synagogue,  and 
we  have  no  reason  for  believing  it  ever  to  have 
been  in  current  use  as  part  of  the  terminology 
<>:' the  Church.  But  the  functions  assigned  to 
the  Angels  are  those  of  the  earlier  apostolate,  of 
the  later  episcopate  (cp.  Trench  on  the  Epistles 
to  t»w  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  53,  and  Arch- 
deacon Lee  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  in  loco: 
but  against  this  view  see  Lightfoot  on  Philipp. 
p.  197).  The  abuse  of  the  old  title  of  the  high- 
est office  by  pretenders,  as  in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may 
have  led  to  a  reaction  against  its  being  used  at 
nil  txcept  for  those  to  whom  it  belonged  nor* 
*i°xh*-  In  this,  or  in  some  similar  way,  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  assumed  its  later 
form  :  the  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  of 
the  I  gnat  i  an  Epistles  took  the  place  of  the 
Apostles,  Bishops  or  elders,  and  Deacons  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  full  history  of  the  change, 
however,  belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  early  Church  than  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Biblical  exegesis.  For  fuller  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  and  for  the  later  history  of 
the  word,  see  BisilOP  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Antiq. ;  The  Expositor,  3rd  Series,  vols.  v.  and 
ri. ;  and  Gore,  The  Church  ami  the  Ministry. 

[E.H.  P.]    [E.C.  S.G.] 

BITHIAH  (Hjn?  [=PP  n3,  Olshausen, 
Lehrb.  d.  lleb.  Sprache,  p.  611],  u  or  shipper,  lit. 
daughter,  of  Jehovah;  B.  r«Aid,  A.  BfWid; 
Bethia),  an  Egyptian  princess,  44  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,"  a  wife  of  Mered,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judab,  mentioned  in  an  obscure  passage  in 
the  genealogies  of  that  tribe  (1  Ch.  iv.  17-19). 
Mered  appears  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
early  days  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  as  four 
of  his  sons  are  spoken  of  as  founders  of  towns. 
The  passage  in  which  he  is  mentioned  may  be 
translated  thus  :  44  And  the  sons  of  Eirah  [were] 
Jether,  and  Mered,  and  Epher,  and  Jalon :  and 
she  bare  Miriam,  aud  Shammai,  and  Ishbah  the 
father  of  Eshtemoa.  And  his  wife  the  Jewess 
£R-  V.]  bare  Jered  the  father  of  Gedor,  and 


|  Heber  the  father  of  Soco,  and  Jekuthiel  the 
j  father  of  Zanoah.    And  these  are  the  sons  of 
1  Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered 
|  took.    And  the  sons  of  his  wife  Hodiah  [K.  V. 
"the  wife  of  Hodiah"!  the  sister  of  Naham, 
[R.  V.  44  were  "]  the  father  of  Keilah,  whose 
inhabitants  are   Garmites,   and   of  Eshtemoa, 
whose  inhabitants  are  Maachathites  **  (1  Ch.  iv. 
[  17-19).     The    probable   order   would    be  to 
i  transpose  4'  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah," 
'  &c,  so  as  to  precede  44  and  she  bare : "  or  else  the 
full  stop  can  be  omitted  at  the  close  of  r.  18, 
44  which  Mered  took  "  (see  Jehudijaii  for  the 
rendering  ami  possible  transpositions). 

From  the  mention  of  the  Jewish  wife,  it  is 
clear  that  Bithiah  wa*  an  Egyptian:  Pharaoh  is 
therefore  the  regal  title  [PllAttAOn],  not  a 
proper  name.  We  have  thus  a  glimpse  of 
the  relations  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egypt.  The 
peaceable  intermarriage  of  a  Pharaoh's  daughter 
with  even  a  powerful  Hebrew  chief  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  must  rather  suppose  Bithiah  to 
have  been  carried  captive  in  a  foray.  Now  it 
was  precisely  in  the  early  period  of  the  occupation 
that  Egypt  was  the  prey  of  foreign  Shemite 
conquest.  On  the  fall  of  the  19th  dynasty,  a 
time  of  anarchy  ensued,  and  the  Syrian 
44  Arisu "  ruled  the  country,  which  was  ap- 
parently broken  up  into  several  principalities. 
At  such  a  time  an  Egyptian  princess  might  easily 
have  been  taken  captive.  If  Bithiah  were  the 
mother  of  Miriam,  the  LXX.,  however,  making 
Miriam  child  of  Jether,  there  would  be  a  double 
confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken,  in  the  use 
of  an  Egyptian  name,  for  long  afterwards  dis- 
used, and  the  Egyptian  non-Semitic  precedence 
of  the  daughter. 

The  name  Bithiah  implies  conversion,  although 
Semitic  names  were  prevalent  in  Egypt  at  this 
time,  like  Bata-'anta, 44  daughter  of  (the  goddess) 
Anath,"  a  daughter  of  Ramses  II.  of  the' 19th 
dynasty.    [IVhel.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  44 the  Bithron," 
fnnan,  the  broken  or  divided  place,  from  1113. 
to  cut  up,  Ges. ;  S\t\y  r^y  vapor tlyovtrav ;  otnni3 
Bethhoron),  a  place — from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, 44  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district 
— in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).    The  spot  at 
which  Abner's  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not 
being  specified,  we  cannot  fix  the  positiou  of  ■ 
the  Bithron,  which  lay  between  that  ford  and 
Mahanaim.   As  far  as  wc  know,  the  whole  of  the 
country  in  the  Ohor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  is  of  the  broken  and  intersected  character 
indicated  by  the  derivation  of  the  name.    If  the 
renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and  Aquila  are  correct, 
l  they  must  of  course  intend  another  Bethhoron 
than  the    well-known   one ;    perhaps  Licias 
(Fiirst).   Bethharam,  the  conjecture  of  Thenius, 
j  is  not  probable.    Maundeville  (E.  T.  p.  180) 
says  that  the  Jordan  44  separates  the  land  of 
j  Galilee,  and  the  land  of  Idumea,  and  the  land 
I  of  Betron."    Dr.  Robinson  suggests,  doubtfully 
I  {Phys.  Gcog.  pp.  03,  79),  that  Wady  'Ajlun,  north 
of  the  Jabbok,  may  be  Bithron.       [G.]  [W.] 

BITHY'NIA  (BitWa;  BUhynia).  This 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  though  illustrious  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  post-apostolic  history,  through 
Pliny's  letters  aud  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  has 
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B1TTEK  HERBS 


little  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
Apostles  themselves.  It  is  only  mentioned  in 
Acts  xvi.  7  and  in  1  Pet.  LI.  From  the 
former  of  these  passages  it  appears  that  St. 
I'aul,  when  on  his  progress  from  Iconium  to 
Troas,  in  the  course  of  his  second  missionary 
journey,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithynia, 
liut  was  prevented,  either  by  providential 
hindrances  or  by  direct  Divine  intimations. 
From  the  latter  it  is  evident  that,  when  St. 
Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle,  there  were 
Christians  (probably  of  Jewish  or  proselyte 
origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this  province,  as 
well  as  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Asia." 

Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province, 
was  on  the  south-west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On 
the  east  its  limits  underwent  great  modifications. 
The  province  was  originally  inherited  by  the 
Koman  republic  (n.c.  74)  as  a  legacy  from 
Nicomedes  III.,  the  last  of  an  independent  line 


Olvmpus  on  the  south-west  (see  Did.  of  Gr.ami 
Rimu  Gewj.,  art.  Bithynia).    [J.  S.  H.]  [W.] 

BITTER  HERBS  (D'TTt?,  nuronm; 
KpiSts ;  Uicttuar  atretics).  The  Hebrew  won} 
occur*  in  Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11  ;  and  Lam.  in. 
15 :  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  said.  "  He  h.ito 
tilled  me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  n»- 
drunkeu  [K.  V.  44  sated  "J  with  wormwood." 
The  two  other  passages  refer  to  the  obserrauct- 
of  the  Passover :  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb"  with  unleavened  bresi 
and  with  bitter  herbs." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term 
nwrdrim  is  general  aud  includes  the  v»n«u> 
edible  kinds  of  bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated 
or  wild,  which  the  Israelites  could  with  facility 
obtain  in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  their 
numbers  either  in  Egypt,  where  the  nrst 
Passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts  cf  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The  Mishus 
of  monarch*,  one  of  whom  had  invited  into  Asia    (/YvsucAi'/n,  c.  2,  §  6)  enumerates  five  kinds  of 

bitter  herb* — ckazeretk. 
'ulshin.  thwitutih,  ckar- 
<:h>  ibina,  and  ntasvr — 
which  it  was  lawful  to 
eat  either  green  or 
dried.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  ideutityin; 
the  plants  which  these 
words  respectively  de- 
note, but  lettace,  en- 
dive, chicory,  and  bt- 
gloss  are  among  the  five. 
The  reader  may  see  the 
subject  discussed  by 
Bochart  (  Hirrox.  i.  69U 
ed.  Rosenmuller),  by 
Carpzovius  (ApyanX- 
Hi*t.  Crit.  p.  402),  sad 
by  Knobel-Dillmana'ce 
Kxod.  xii.  8.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimonv  of 
For»kal,  in  Kiebubr'i 
Preface  to  the  Demnp- 
tion  dePArahie  (p.  xliv.X 
the  modern  Jews  *f 
Arabia  aud  Egypt  est 
lettuce,  or,  if  this  i* 
not  at  hand,  bugloss* 
The  (Ireek  word  rucpii 


Cmttt  ot  Si  arii,  tin  r*|  IUI  .  t  DitbrnU. 

with  the  Paschal  lamb. 


Elinor  those  Gauls  who  gave  the  name  of  | 
Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the  peninsula.  I 
On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  kiug  of  Pontus.  ( 
D.c.  63,  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  which 
again  received  further  accessions  on  this  side 
under  Augustus,  a.d.  7.  Thus  the  province  is 
sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Bithynia  "  in  in- 
scriptions ;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's  letters 
is  similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not 
constituted  till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pontus].  It 
is  observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  iu  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in 
1  Pet.  i.  1  both  arc  mentioned.  See  Marquardt's 
continuation  of  Becker s  Horn.  AUerthiimer,  Hi. 
i.  p.  14*J.  For  a  description  of  the  country, 
which  is  mountainous,  well-wooded,  and  fertile, 
see  Hamilton's  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
cp.  A  ins  worth  in  the  Roy.  Gcog.  Jour.  vol.  ix. 
The  course  of  the  river  Rhyndacus  i*  a  marked 
feature  on  the  south-western  frontier  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  snowy  range  of  the  Mysian 


is  identified  by  Spreneel  {Hint.  7.W  Herh.  u  100) 
with  the  Ihlminthia  [rather,  Ricris)  EekiutJft 
(Linn.),  Bristly  Helminthia  (Ox-tongue),  s 
plant  belonjing  to  the  chicory  group.  /Wmis- 
MiTi  is  merely  a  modern  subdivision  of  the  ge*u> 
Picris  of  Linnaeus. 

Abenezra  iu  Celsius  (7/iVroo.  ii.  227)  remarki 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniard,  the  nncient  Egyptians  always 
used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  apoo  tlx 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped 
morsels  of  bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews 
derived  this  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  tbeir 
meat  from  the  Egyptians  is  extremely  probable, 
for  it  is  easv  to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
bitter-herb  salad  should  remind  the  Jews  of 
the  bitterness  of  their  bondage  (Ex.  i.  14),  a»!. 


(Flor.  jEgypt.  p.  Ixli.)  identifies  witu  Borago<rfici»alii. 
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od  th*-  other  hand,  how  it  should  also  bring  to 
thfir  remembrance  their  merciful  deliverance 
Jroo  it.  It  i>  curious  to  observe  in  connexion 
with  the  remarks  of  Abenexra,  the  custom — for 
fitch  it  appears  to  hare  been — of  dipping  a  morsel 
tf  bread  into  the  dish  (to  rpuftKior)  which 
prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time  (Matt,  xxvi.  23; 
John  liii.  26.  See  notes  in  Speaker's  Comtn,). 
Mir  not  ri  rpu&Kiav  be  the  salad  dish  of  bitter 
nab*,  and  ri  ^w/uor,  the  morsel  of  bread  of 
which  Abenexra  speaks  ?b 

The  mervrim  mar  well  be  understood  to 
denote  various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such 
particularly  as  belong  to  the  Cruciferae,  as  some 
«f  the  bitter  cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  group  of 
the  Cumpusitae,  the  hawk  weeds,  and  sow-thistles. 
Ajd  wild  lettuces  which  grow  abundantly  in  the  j 
iVninxula  of  Sinai,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt,  i 
There  are  not  many  of  the>e  two  great  families  I 
•  f  plants  which  are  not  eaten  as  salads  by  the 
orientals.  The  artichoke  U  eaten  raw,  as  are 
the  hearts  of  all  the  other  larger  wild  thistles. 
Many  of  the  cresses,  the  stocks  (Hatthiola\  and 
Liecampane  (Inula),  are  used  as  salads  by  the 
Arabs  (Decaisne,  t  lorxtla  Sinaioa  in  AnnaJ.  det 
vtoiiYs  Sdtur.  1834;  Strand,  Flor.  Palaest. 
.V.  440,  !«:.).  [W.H.]   [H.  B.  T.] 

BITTERN  OS?,  kippdJ;  4x*os,  vtAcxoV, 
A^.;  kvkw,  Theod.  in  Zeph.  ii.  14;  ericiun). 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of 
various  interpretations,  the  old  Versions  gene- 
rally sanctioning  the  "hedgehog"  or  "porcu- 
pine in  which  rendering  they  hare  been  fol- 
lowed by  Bociiart  (Ilieroz.  ii.  454),  Shaw  (Trav. 

321.8roed.),  Lowth  (Isaiah  xir.  23),  the  R.V., 
and  others.  The  grounds  for  this  rendering 
sre  due  to  the  similarity  between  the  Hebrew 
word  and  the  Arabic  name  of  the  porcupine  and 

hedgehog  ( jjjjj,  kunfurf);  but  on  an  examination 

tf  the  passages  where  the  name  occurs,  it  will  W 
**th  at  once  that  this  rendering  is  inadmissible.  : 
The  worj  oi.ru.rs  in  Is.  xiv.  23,  where  of  Babylon 
the  Lcr  l  says,  "  1  will  make  it  a  possession  for 
th<  Lm)<u-J  and  pools  of  water;" — in  Is.  xxxiv. 
II.  uf  the  land  of  Idumeu  it  is  i<aid,  '•The  kut\th 
and  the  hipjxid  shall  possess  it ;  "  and  again  in 
Zeph.  ii.  14,  "I  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation 
and  dry  like  a  wilderness ;  flocks  shall  lie  down 
in  the  midst  of  her ;  .  .  .  both  the  kaath  and  the 
Ai^ot/jhall  lodge  in  the  chapiters  [H.V.]  thereof; 
Ihclr  Toice  shall  sing  in  the  windows."  The 
t'"rm«r  passage  would  seem  to  point  to  some 
'clitude-loving  aquatic  bird,  which  might  well 
be  represented  by  the  bittern,  as  the  A.  V*.  has 
it ;  but  the  passage  in  Zcphaniah  which  speaks 
"f  Nineveh  being  made  "dry  like  a  wilderness," 
J<es  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  so  strictly 
suited  to  this  rendering.  Gesenius,  Lee,  Park- 
hurst,  Winer,  MV.»,  all  give  "hedgehog"  or 


k  Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixture*  is  in  all  pro- 
fc»«lity  arrived  from  the  Jews.  »  Why  do  we  pour 
'f  er  oar  lettuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  mustard  f 
Tne  practice  began  In  Judaea,  where.  In  order  to  render 
palatable  the  hitter  herbs  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb, 
K  »as  naual,  says  Mow*  Kotsinse*.  to  sprinkle  over 
'Vm  a  thick  sauce  called  Karoaetta,  which  was 
P"W  of  the  oil  drawn  from  dates  «r  from  pressed  ral*in- 
kernels,  of  vinegar  and  mustard  "  (sec  "  Extract  from 
th*  IVirtfollo  of  a  Man  of  Letter*."  Monthly  Magazine, 
i'ie,  p.  148). 


"porcupine"  as  the  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ;  but  neither  of  these  two  animals 
ever  lodges  on  the  chapiters  of  columns,  nor 
is  it  their  nature  to  frequent  pools  of  water. 
Not  less  unhappy  is  the  reading  of  the  Arabic 
Version,  el-fumbara,  a.  species  of  bustard — the 
Houbara  undulata  (see  Ibis,  i.  284),  which  is  a 
dweller  in  dry  open  plains.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct,  and  that  the 
bittern  is  the  bird  denoted  by  the  original  word  ; 
as  to  the  objection  alluded  to  nbore  that  this 
bird  is  a  lorer  of  marshes  and  pools,  and  would 
not  therefore  be  found  in  a  locality  which  is 
"  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  the  reader  that  the  difficulty  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Nineveh  might  be  made 
"  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  but  the  bittern  would 
tind  an  abode  in  the  Tigris  which  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia;  as  to  the  bittern 
perching  on  the  chapiters  of  ruined  columns, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  expression,  for  the 
columns  would  be  prostrate,  and  lying  in  a 


thick  tangle  of  nettles  and  rushes,  where  the 
bittern  would,  according  to  its  observed  habit, 
conceal  itself  during  the  day,  standing  motion- 
less on  a  stem  or  tuft.  There  are  many  reedy 
marshes  bv  the  Tigris  near  Nineveh.  In  these, 
when  the  city  was  desolate,  the  bittern  would 
take  up  its  abode,  and  its  loud  booming  would 
he  heard  by  night  among  the  ruins.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  bittern  is  very  plentiful  throughout 
the  swamps,  both  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  marshes  of  Syria ;  and  its 
strange  booming  note,  which  we  have  often 
heard  disturbing  the  stillness  of  the  night,  gives 
a  sense  of  desolation,  only  surpassed  by  the 
wail  of  the  hyaena.  In  all  countries  where  it  is 
found,  the  peasants  have  a  superstitious  dread 
of  its  unearthlv  boom,  and  the  bird  itself  is  a 
somewhat  mysterious,  peculiar  creature,  rarely 
seen  by  day,"  and,  when  found,  looking  exactly 
like  a  stump  of  withered  rushes,  standing  per- 
fectly erect,  with  its  long  beak  pointing  directly 
upwards. 

The  Bittern,  Botaurus  stcllaris,  was  formerly 
familiar  in  the  fen  districts  of  England,  but  now 
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only  an  occasional  straggler  is  ever  found,  for 
drainage  and  cultivation  have  banished  it.  It 
has  a  most  extensive  range,  being  found  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Two  other 
species  are  known,  both  closely  resembling  it  : 
one  in  America,  the  other  in  Australasia  and  New 
Zealand.  It  belongs  to  the  heron  family, 
Ardeidae;  but,  unlike  its  congeners,  it  is  not 
gregarious,  eschewing  the  society  of  even  its 

[H.  B.  T.y 


(Scalru- 


BITUMEN.  [Slime.] 

BIZJO'TH-JAH  (rVjYv:?;  BA.  al  K^at 
airrwv,  i.e.  rVn'l33,  which  is  no  doubt  right, 
Hollenberg  [Cfuir.  d.  Alex.  Uebers.  d.  B.  Josua, 
p.  14],  Dillmann  and  Driver;  see  N'eh.  xi.  2; 
Baziothia ;  R.  V.  Biziothiah),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah  named  with  Bki;rsiikba  and 
Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No  mention  or  ideuti- 
iication  of  it  is  found  elsewhere.      [Q.]  [\V.] 

BIZ'THA  (KnT3  ;  Ba^i&V,  A.  Ba(td ;  Baza- 
tha),  the  second  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  king 
Ahasuerus'  harem  (Esth.  i.  10).    The  name  is 

Persian,  possibly  x?-  y  beste,  a  word  referring 

to  his  condition  as  a  eunuch  (Ges.,  MV.U 
Bertheau-Kyssel  in  loco).  [F 

BLACK.  [Colours.] 

BLAINS  (ni?2y5K  ;  <f>\Verfas  [Ex.  ix.  9], 

ava^iowrai  tv  t«  to;j  tivdpdiirots  kcu  iv  toij 
vtTp&Ttoai ;  also  pnC',  pustula  aniens),  violent 
ulcerous  inflammations  (from  JN3,  "to  boil 
up").  Blains  were  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt, 
and  are  called  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35,  "the 
botch  of  Egypt "  (DnVO  ;  cp.  Job  ii.  7, 

in  pntJ*).  The  disease  intended  seems  to  have 
been  the  rfrtopii  iypta  or  black  leprosy,  a  fearful 
kind  of  elephantiasis  (<p.  Plin.  xxvi.  5).  It 
must  have  come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the 
magicians  whose  art  it  baffled,  and"  whose 
scrupulous  cleauliness  (Herod,  ii.  36)  it  rendered 
nugatory :  so  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  Moses  because  of  the  boils. 

Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  erup- 
tions are  HKb  JVin3  (Morphea  alba), 
(Morphea  nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab, 
nriBpp,  Lev.  xiii.  passim  (Jahn,  Arch.  B'M. 
§  189).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLASPHEMY  (JTIVM.  DWTJ;  fiKeurtpv- 
fda),  in  its  technical  English  sense,  signifies  the 
speaking  evil  of  God  (it*  DB>  3jM),  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  found  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  18,  Is.  lii.  5,  Rom.  ii. 
24,  &c.  But  according  to  its  derivation  (&\dirra> 
<pi)n))  quasi  B\eu^i<p.)  it  may  mean  any  species  of 
calumny  and  abuse  (or  even  an  unluckv  word, 
Eurip.  Ion,  1187):  see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xviii. 
o;  Jude  9,  &c.  Hence  in  the  LXX.  it  is  used 
to  render  Tp3,  Job  ii.  5;  CflS,  2  K.  xix>  6. 

ITDin,  2  K.  xix.  4,  and  3^,  Hos.  vii.  16,  so  that 
it  means  "reproach,"  "derision,"  &c. :  and  it 
has  even  a  wider  use,  as  2  Sam.  xii.  14,  where 
it  means  "  to  despise  Judaism,"  and  1  Mace.  ii. 
6,  where  fi\aaifn)nla=  idolatry.  In  Ecclus.  iii.  18 
wc  have  ir  0\dn<pvfios  d  iyKaraktirhv  waHpa, 


BLASTU8 

where  it  is  equivalent  to 
ner,  Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  indicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 
11.  Cp.  also  1  K.  xxi.  13).  On  this  charge' 
both  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxvi.  05)  and  St.  Stephen 
(Acts  vi.  11,  vii.  57,  &c.)  were  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Jews.  From  Lev.  xxiv.  1% 
wrongly  understood,  arose  the  singular  super- 
stition about  never  even  pronouncing  the  nan* 
of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  28,  '"Thou  shalt  not 
revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy 
l>eople,"  is  by  many  not  referred  to  blasph'tm 
in  the  strict  sense,  since  "  Elohim  "  is  there  u<ed 
of  magistrates,  &c. ;  but  the  majority  of  m^era 
commentators  prefer  with  R.  V.  to  render  **ttou 
shalt  not  revile  God,"  &c.  (see  SptaAtr's  Om^. 
in  loco  ;  QPB*  note  on  Exod;  xxi.  6),  and riehtlr 
understand  the  passage  as  a  protest  against 
blasphemy. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13.  ~Mab 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  setmed 
to  think  themselves  bound  to  give  nickname*  f> 
the  heathen  deities ;  hence  their  us«  of  Bwhetfc 
for  Baal,  Bethaven  for  Bethel,  Beelzebul  frr 
Beelzebub  (Hos.  iv.  5,  &c>  It  Is  not  Strang"  that 
this  "contumelia  numinum "  (Plin.  xiii. 
joined  to  their  zealous  proselytism,  made  thei 
so  deeply  unpopular  among  the  nation*  of  at- 
tiquity  (Winer,  s.  v.  Gottesiastcrung).  When  i 
|>erson  heard  blasphemy  he  laid  his  hand  cn  lb? 
head  of  the  offender,  to  symbolise  his  sole  re>p9&- 
sibility  for  the  guilt,  and,  rising  on  his  feet,  t  r* 
his  robe,  which  might  never  again  be  menlw. 
On  the  mystical  reasons  for  these  observance, 
see  Lightfoot,  ffor.  llebr.  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  65. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  *> 
fruitful  a  theme  for  speculation  and  controvert 
(Matt.  xii.  32 ;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  iii 
attributing  to  the  power  of  Satan  those  ut- 
questionable  miracles  which  Jesus  perform?! 
by  "the  finger  of  God,"  and  the  power  of  :h- 
Hcdy  Spirit ;  nor  have  we  any  safe  ground  tor 
extewUng  it  to  include  all  sorts  of  vUlimj  (s. 
distinguished  from  trilfuf)  offences,  besides  liu* 
one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  express 
"it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  thi- 
world,"  &c,  is  a  direct  application  of  a  Jeirio 
phrase.  According  to  the  Jewish  school  notice*, 
"a  quo  blasphemntur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non  vi!f. 
poenitentia  ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nec  dir* 
expiationis  ad  expiandum,  nec  plagae  ad  *i- 
stergendum,  sed  omnes  suspendunt  judicium,  <■ 
mors  absicrgit."  Our  Lord  used  the  phra«*  t 
imply  that  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghort 
shall  not  be  forgiven  ;  neither  before  death,  »*  ' 
by  means  o  f  death  "  (Lightfoot,  ffor.  ff<hr.  u 
loco;  Hamburger,  BE.  s.  v.  Ldstervng).  A- 
therc  are  no  tenable  grounds  for  identifyinc 
this  blasphemy  with  "  the  sin  unto  death," 
1  John  v.  16,  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  th* 
very  difficult  inquiries  to  which  that  expression 
leads. 

For  other  uses  of  the  word  in  the  X.  T.  see 
Matt.  ix.  3,  xv.  19;  Acts  xxvi.  11 ;  Eph.  iv.  31  ; 
Col.  iii.  8;  1  Tim.  i.  13,  vi.  4;  2  Pet.  il  11. 
See  Suicer,  Thcs.  s.  v. ;  and  for  Jewish  customs. 
Hamburger,  BE.  a.  v.  Lasterung.      [F.  W.  F.] 


BLASTUS  (BAd/rroi ;  Biastus),  the  tiu 
berlain  (4  M  rod  KorrSyos)  of  Herod  Agripra  I.. 
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mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  per- 
suaded by  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  to  gain 
ihrva  a  hearing  from  the  king.  His  position 
and  influence  corresponded  to  those  of  tite 
"  praepoaiti  sacro  cubiculo"  at  Rome  (see  Gib- 
fxn.  bed.  and  Fall,  xvii.).  Chamberlain*  were 
generally  eunuchs  [EUNUCllJ.  [E.  R.  B.] 

BLESSING.  [Salutation.] 

BLINDING.  (Tunbhmemts.] 

BLINDNESS  (jHir.  from  the  root 

"V!2,  to  fore)  is  extremely  common  among 
Orientals  from  many  cause*:  <v/.  the  quantities 
.  fduit  and  sand  pulverised  by  the  sun's  intense 
neat:  the  perpetual  glare  of  light  ;  the  attacks 
nie>  which  convey  the  contagion  of  ophthal- 
'L.a  ;  the  c«ulra->t  of  the  heat  with  the  cold 
sta-air  on  the  coast  where  bliudneas  is  specially 
1  evalent  ;  the  dew»  at  night  while  they  sleep 
■  u  the  roofs  ;  small-pox,  old  age,  Aic.  ;  and  per- 
n.ips  more  than  all  the  Mahommedan  fatalism, 
»khith  leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies 
iu  time.  One  traveller  mentions  4,000  blind 
men  in  Cairo,  and  Voluey  reckons  that  1  in 
every  5  were  blind,  besides  others  with  sore  eyes 
(i.  8t>.  Cp.  Trench,  On  the  Miracles,  ch.  8 
j  n  Matt.  ix.  -7.  Jtc.j).  Lwld,  the  ancient  Lyddn, 
.Hid  Lamleh,  enjoy  a  fearful  notoriety  for  the 
Lumber  of  blind  persons  they  contain.  The 
•.orutnon  saying  is  that  in  Liuld  every  mau  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jatla  is  said 
iu  contain  5»»0  blind  out  of  a  population  of 
~>.:u*j  at  most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the 
<'Lud  in  Cairo  (which  contains  300),  and  their 
<  oiuct  i*  often  turbulent  and  fauatic  (Lane, 
'.  -''J.  292).  Blind  beggars  figure  rej>eatedly  iu 
Vie  X.  T.  (Matt.  xii.  22,  &c),  and  "opening  the 

•  v  :s  of  the  blind  "  is  mentioned  iu  prophecy  as 
•i  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix. 
]\  kc).  The  Jews  were  specially  charged  to 
tr  -at  the  blind  with  omp  assion  and  care  (Lev. 
i  x.  4 :  Deut.  xxvii.  13). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  is  several 
times  mentioned  m  the  Bible  (DH}3Q,  Gen.  xix. 
11,  iopatria,  LXX.  ;  2  K.  vi.  18-22  j  AcU  ix.  9). 
In  the  last  passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the 
ground  of  St.  Luke's  profession  as  a  physician) 
V>  attach  a  technical  meaning  to  axAvs  and 
aKaroi  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  201),  viz.  a  spot  or 
"  thin  tunicle  over  the  cornea,"  which  vanishes 
naturally  after  a  time :  for  which  fact  Winer  (s.  v. 
BluHlheit)  quotes  Hippocr.  {Praedict.  ii.  215), 
agAvcs  .  .  .  4ic\taivorrai  ko!  a<f>ayl(ovTCu 
~p*}*4  ti  4-wiy*tnrrat  iv  rovrtf  x°>pW-  But 
this  does  not  remove  the  supernatural  character 
«i  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way  analogies  are 
quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt.  viii.  23,  &c.) 
and  offish-gall  in  the  caseof  the  KtvKutfia  of  Tobias 
(cp.  Pliu.  //.  jV.  xxxii.  24);  but,  whatever  mny 
:*>  thought  of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  in  the  former  the  saliva  was  no 
more  instrumental  in  the  cure  than  the  touch 
alone  would  have  been  (Trench,  On  the  Miracles, 
ai  loc). 

Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or 

•  ther  purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Num.  xvi.  14;  1  Sam. 
xi.  2;  Jer.  xxii.  12).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLOOD  (D ?).  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  myaterioas  sacredness  which  belongs  to 


life,  and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allow- 
ing man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the 
lower  animals  for  food,  &c.  (as  regards,  however, 
the  eating  of  blood,  see  Food).    Thus  reserved, 
it  acquires  n  double  power:  (1)  that  of  sacrificial 
atonement,  in  which  it  had  a  wide  recognition 
in  the  heathen  world  ;  and  (2)  that  of  becoming 
a  curse,  when  wantonly  shed,  e.g.  even  that  of 
beast  or  fowl  by  the  huntsman,  unless  duly 
expiated,  e.<j.  by  burial  (Gen.  ix.  4  ;  Lev.  vii. 
2G,  xvii.  11-13).     As  regards  (1),  the  blood  of 
sacrifices  wns  caught  by  the  Jewish  priest  frem 
the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a  basin,  then  sprinkled 
seven  times  (in  the  case  of  birds  at  once  squeezed 
out)  on  the  altar,  i.e.  on  its  horns,  its  base,  or 
its  four  corners,  or  on  its  side  above  or  below  a 
line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat, 
according  to  the  quality  and  purpose  of  the 
offering:  but  that  of  the  Passover  on  the  liutel 
nnd  door-posts  (Exod.  xii.;  Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi. 
14-19;  Ugolini,  The*,  vol.  x.  and  xiii.).  There 
was  a  drain  from  the  Temple  into  the  brook 
Cedron  to  carry  off  the  blood  (Maimou.  apud 
Cramer,  de  Ara  Exter. ;  Ugolini,  viii.).  In  regard 
to  (2),  it  sufficed  to  pour  the  animal's  blood  on 
the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a  solemn  rendering 
of  the  life  to  God  ;  in  case  of  human  bloodshed 
n  mysterious  connexion  is  observable  between 
the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or  land  on 
which  it  is  shod,  which  becomes  polluted  by  it. 
and  as  it  were  animated  w  ith  a  curse  upou  the 
Llood-sbodder ;  and  the  proper  expiation  is  the 
blood  of  that  shedder,  which  every  one  had  thu> 
an  interest  in  seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek 
(Gen.  iv.  10,  11,  ix.  4-0;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  Ps. 
cvi.  3»;  see  Blood,  Ri.vlnglr  ok).    Thus  a 
domestic  animal  causing  human  death  ap|>ears 
to  share  a  homicidal  curse  (Ex.  xxi.  28),  a  de- 
velopment in  fact  of  the  Covenant  to  Noah 
Gen.  ix.  5).    In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
nnd  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of 
blood  attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed 
rites  of  expiation  (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).    The  guilt 
of  murder  is  one  for  which  "satisfaction" 


forbidden  (Num.  xxxv.  31  ;  cf.  Ps.  ix.  12).  The 
prohibition  against  murder  and  against  eating 
blood  and  strangled  animals  formed  two  of  the 
seven  Noachic  precept*,  enforced  on  all  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,  w  hich  was  doubtless  a  further 
reason  for  the  retention  of  the  two  latter  in 
Acts  xv.  20,  29.  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (0*1  ;  3T,  Rabbin. ; 
fiuxu  laborans).  The  term  is  in  Scripture  ap- 
plied only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  menorrhagia  (Lev.  xv.  19-30  ;  Matt, 
ix.  20,  yvv)i  aifxojlfioovaa;  Mark  v.  25  and  Luke 
viii.  43,  olaa  iv  ftvau  dtnaros).  The  latter 
caused  a  |>ermanent  legal  uncleanness,  the 
former  a  temj>orary  one,  mostly  for  seven  days  ; 
after  which  she  was  to  be  purified  by  the 
customary  offering.  This  latter  is  a  prolonged 
and  exaggerated  condition  of  the  former,  and 
was  a  moat  intractable  complaint,  baffling  the 
best  physicians,  uutil  recent  research  threw 
light  upon  it.  The  44  bloody  flux  "  (tvatvTtpla) 
in  Acts  xxviii.  8  (on  the  accuracy  exhibited  by 
I  St.  Paul  in  the  use  of  this  term,  see  note  in 
I  Speaker's  Comm.),  where  the  patient  is  of  the 
male  sex,  represents  the  normal  form  of  dysen- 
|  tery,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  oi"  the 
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rectum  is  shed  off,  together  with  a  constant 
voiding  of  blood,  fever,  and  prostration  (see 
Bartholin!,  de  Morbis  Bibiicis,  17).        |_H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF         ;  Goil). 
It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  practice 
among  nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the 
nearest  of  kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
avenge  the  death  of  a  murdered  relative.  The 
early  impressions  and  practice  on  this  subject 
may  be  gathered  from  writings  of  a  different 
though  very  early  age  and  of  different  countries 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  Horn.  //.  xxiil.  84,  88,  xxiv. 
480,  482  ;  Od.  xv.  270, 276  ;  Muller  on  Aeschyl. 
I'Sum.  c.  ii.  A.  &  B.).    Compensation  for  murder 
is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who  transTesses 
after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall  suffer  a 
grievous  punishment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii.  21,  and 
xvii.  230;  Rodwell,  pp.  167,  388).   Among  the 
Bedouins   and  other  Arab  tribes,  should  the 
offer  of  blood-money  be  refused,  the  44  Thar,"  or 
law  of  blood,  comes  into  operation,  and  any  per- 
son within  the  fifth  degree  of  blood  from  the 
homicide  may  be  legally  killed  by  any  one  within 
the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  victim. 
Frequently  the  homicide  will  wander  from  tent 
to  tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove  through 
the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders,  with  a 
chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags,  begging  con- 
tributions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  appor- 
tioned blood-money.    Three  days  and  four  hours 
are  allowed  to  the  persons  included  within  the 
44  Thar,"  for  escape.    The  right  to  blood-revenge 
is  never  lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensa- 
tion :   it   descends   to   the   latest  *  generation. 
Similar  customs   with    local   distinctions  are 
found  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  among  the  Druses 
and  Circassians  (Xiebuhr,  Dcscr.  de  f  Arabic, 
pp.  28,  30,  Voyage,  n.  350,  Burckhardt,  Notes 
on  the  Bedouins,  i.  148-157,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i. 
409,  ii.  330,  Syria,  pp.  113,  540,  643;  Vam- 
bery,  Travels,  p.  108  ;  Arnold,  Persia,  ii.  183; 
Layard,  Xin.  $  Bab.  pp.  305-307;  Chardin, 
Voyages,  vi.  107-112;  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of 
the  Semites,  i.    See  Index,  s.  v.  Blood-revenge). 
Money-compensations  for  homicide  are  appointed 
by  the  Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap, 
vii.),  and  Tacitus  remarks   that   among  the 
German    nations    ,4luitur   homicidium  certo 
nrmentorum  ac  pecorum  numero  "  (Germ.  21). 
By  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  also  money-compensa- 
tion for  homicide.  rcer-gUd,  was  sanctioned  on  a 
scale  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  murdered 
jierson  (Lappenberg,  ii.  336;   Lingard,  i.  411, 
414). 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  licence  of  punish- 
ment assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the 
duration  of  feuds.  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  above, 
considers  the  custom  beneficial,  as  tending  to 
diminish  tribal  warfare  among  the  Arabs.  The 
law  of  Moses  was  very  precise  in  its  directions 
ou  the  subject  of  Retaliation. 

1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to 
death  without  permission  of  compensation.  The 
nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  became  the 

authorized  avenger  of  blood  (^tfj,  the  redeemer, 
or  avenger,  as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  *.  r.  p.  254, 
who  rejects  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  understand- 
ing by  it  44  polluted,"  i.e.  till  the  murder  was 
avenged  ;  6  ayXt<rr«{*>y,  LXX.,  propinguus  ocvisi, 


Vulg.,  Num.  xxxv.  19),  and  was  bound  to 
execute  retaliation  himself  if  it  lav  in  his  power. 
The  king,  however,  in  later  times  appears  to 
have  had  the  power  of  restraining  this  Iu*ikv. 
The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  regarded  tj 
impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Deut.  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  \ 
and  iii.  29,  with  1  K.  ii.  33,  37  ;  1  Ch.  xxiv. 
22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  ext«rti«i 
beyond  the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16  . 
2  K.  xiv.  6;  2  Ch.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  3y, 
Ezek.  xviii.  20;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8.  §  39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Uvitical 
cities,  specially  appointed  out  of  the  forty-*  ight 
cities  of  refuge,  three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordaa 
(Num.  xxxv.  22,  23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6).  Tk 
cities  were  Kedesh,  in  Mount  Naphtali ;  Shechero. 

I  in  Mount  Ephraim ;  Hebron,  in  the  hill-conntr. 
of  Judah.  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in 
Reuben  ;  Ramoth,  in  Gad  ;  Golan,  in  Manas*** 
(Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders  of  the  citr  >: 
refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  protect  hmi  ti ! 
he  could  be  tried  before  the  authorities  of  hi- 
own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to  hi*' 
been  involuntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  ai* 
of  refuge,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radio?  «i 
2,000  cubits  (or  with  the  suburbs  3.000,  Patriei) 
was  assigned  as  the  limit  of  protection,  and  vi> 
to  remain  there  in  safety  till  the  death  of  tie 
high-priest  for  the  time  being.  Beyond  th> 
limit  of  the  city  of  refuge  the  revenger  rcijrht 
slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest *s  dear h  V 
might  return  to  his  home  with  impunitv  (Xnn 
xxxv.  25,  28  ;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads  to  th»* 
cities  were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To   these   particulars   the   Talmudists  *k. 
among  others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  follow-itc 
—At  the  cross-roads  posts  were  erected  beana; 

the  word  E^">D,  refuge,  to  direct  the  fucit;". 
All  facilities  of  water  and  situation  were  pro- 
vided in  the  cities:  no  implements  of  war  >r 
chase  were  allowed  there.  The  mothers  of  hij's- 
priests  used  to  send  presents  to  the  detains, 
persons  to  prevent  their  wishing;  for  the  hi;  - 
priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive  died  before 
high-priest,  his  boneR  were  sent  home  after  ts- 
high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in  Targ.  Oak.  \\ 
Rittershus.  de  Jure  Asvii,  Crit.  ' Sicr.  tu;. 
p.  159  ;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr.  c.  50,  I*,  a 
p.  208). 

4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elden  <  i 
the  nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  vallr* 
untouched  by  the  plough,  and,  washing  th*i: 
hands  over  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  inw- 
cence  of  the  deed,  and  deprecate  the  an^er  <■•' 
the  Almighty  (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).         [H.  W.  P.] 

BOANE'RGES  (Boan)py«s,  not  Boa**fj*' u 
Textus  Receptus  ;  Vulg.  Boanerges).  The  etr- 
mology  is  obscure.  That  Boon}  represents  *JI 
(for  %)2)  is  rejected  by  Kautzsch  (Grawun.  <!. 
BM.-Aratn.  §  5,  2  (a))  as  44  monstrous,"  aad  h 
thinks  no  better  of  connecting  pyts  with  Ti*1 
(Aram.}orfc;in(Heb.);  neither  mean  44  thunder." 
but  "tumult,"  "shaking."  Kautrsrh  tinsel' 
prefers  the  root  T31.  The  true  reading  Boantfjii 
is  important,  as  pointing  to  the  division  Roarv- 
pytt.  The  intention  of  the  name  was  probata 
to  mark  the  personal  character  of  the 
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Apostles.  Westcott  (Gospel  of  St.  John,  Introd. 
j).  ixxii.)  justifies  the  name  as  regards  St.  John 
(1)  by  the  sayings  ascribed  to  him  (Luke  ix. 
49,34);  (2)  by  the  general  tone  of  the  Apo- 
calypse ^  (3)  by  the  stern  denunciations  of  doc- 
trinal error  in  St.  John's  Epistles.  Ebrard  (in 
Henog,*  art.  "John  the  Apostle  ")  point*  out 
in  this  connexion  the  mistake  of  conceiving 
>L  John  as  a  sentimental,  emotional  character. 
Suiter  (s.  r.  &pmn$\)  collects  passages  from  nearly 
all  the  great  Fathers,  which  explain  the  name  to 
refer  merely  to  the  office  of  the  sons  of  Zebedce 
:  <  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;  they  thundered 
t'urth  the  Gospel.  This  does  not  appear  an  ade- 
quate explanation.  Archbp.  Trench  notices  the 
coincidence  that  thunder  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  except  in  the  writings  of  St.  John.  See 
w  hole  art.  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  "  Sous 
of  Thunder."  [E.  K.  B.] 

BOAR,  WILD  (Tin,  hhazir;  ads;  aster ; 

Arab. £ y^.hhanzir:  Susscrofa,  Linn.),  occurs 

-  aiy  ome  in  'the  A.  V.,  Ps.  lxxx.  13,  "The 
ouar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,"  but  the 
Hebrew  word  is  frequently  used,  and  rendered 
in  A.  V.  "  swine  "  when  referring  to  the  domesti- 
cated animal.    The  passage  quoted  is  the  only 
reference  to  the  wild  boar  in  Scripture.    In  the 
X.  T.  all  the  allusions  are  to  the  domesticated 
.nimal,  invariably  termed  x0iP0S'    ^  must  not 
nowever  be  supposed  that  the  wild  boar  was 
r.ue  :n  Bible  lands,  for  throughout  the  East  it 
i-  and  always  has  been  plentiful ;  the  configu- 
ration of  the  country  and  the  many  wooded 
il"ns  and  gorges,  as  well  as  the  marshes  and 
:e*ds  of  the  Jordan  and  its  tributaries,  affording 
it  secure  lairs.    From  the  thickets  and  cane- 
brakes  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  even  now  impossible 
f  T  either  man  or  dog  to  dislodge  the  wilt!  boar. 
But  during  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  river, 
a  little  before  harvest  time,  they  arenlriven  out 
of  their  submerged  haunts,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  upper  country,  concealing  themselves 
id  woods  or  thickets  by  day,  and  committing 
tearful  devastation  among  the  crops  at  night, 
trampling  and  destroying  far  more  than  they 
eat.     In   the   neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  the 
husbandmen  at  this  period  have  to  keep  watch 
by  night,  over  both  their  barley  and  especially 
fheir  root  crops.  The  presence  of  the  marauders 
c\n  always  be  detected  by  the  crashing  noise  they 
make  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  thickets, 
when  the  guards  tire,  directed  by  the  sound.  In 
a  single  night  a  party  of  wild  boars  will  uproot 
a  whole  field,  and  destroy  the  husbandman's 
nopes  for  the  year.    Nor  is  it  only  in  and  near 
the  Jordan  Valley  that  the  boar  is  destructive. 
Kren  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  the  vine  is 
iirgfly  cultivated,  the  wild  boar  commits  great 
ravages  among  the  vines,  devouring  not  only 
the  grapes,   but  the  young  shoots;   and  yet 
contriving  effectively  to  conceal  himself  during 
toe  day.    In  the  downs  of  Southern  Philistia 
and  Beersbeba,  it  is  equally  common,  ploughing 
;ip  the  plains  in  every  direction  for  the  roots  of 
tne  asphodel*,  irises,  and  crocuses  which  there 
abound,  and  which  form  its  sole  subsistence.  In 
trie  regions  east  of  Jordan,  where  men  are  few 
and  boars  are  many,  they  scarcely  take  the 
trouble  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  daytime. 
Ud  one  of  the  sculptures  of  Kouyunjik,  a  wild 


sow  is  depicted  with  nine  young  ones  in  a 
cane-brake  (Lavard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  101*, 
PL  12,  2nd  Series,  Mon.). 

The  wild  boar,  Sus  scrof<t,  is  n  pachydermatous 
animal,  family  Suina.  It  has  an  immense 
geographical  range,  extending  throughout  the 
whole  continental  old  world,  except  South 
Africa,  irrespective  of  climate.  The  Indian  boar 
has  by  some  been  distinguished  as  Sus  Indicus, 
having  a  longer  and  more  pointed  head,  aud 
small  and  pointed  ears.  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  West  Asiatic  hog,  which  is  quite  as 
large  as,  and  more  active  than,  the  German  race. 
In  all  the  varieties,  the  young  are  very  prettily 
marked  with  zebra-like  stripes.  Other  species 
arc  found  in  Africa  and  South-Eastern  Asia  and 
its  islands,  and  many  extinct,  among  the  fossils 
of  the  later  Tertiaries.  [H.  B.  T.] 

BO'AZ  (Ttf*3,  Ges.  connects  this  with  an 
Arabic  word  =  sprightliness,  alacrity  ;  B.  Boor, 
A.  [sometimes]  Bo6£;  Booz).  1.  A  wealthy 
Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to  Elimelech,  the  hus- 
band of  Naomi.  Finding  that  the  kinsman 
of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer  rela- 
tion than  himself,  was  unwilling  to  perforin 

the  office  of  ^fctj,  he  had  those  obligations  pub- 
licly transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to 
his  own  discharge;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty 
by  the  "  levirate  law  "  to  marry  Ruth  (although 
it  is  hinted,  Iluth  iii.  10,  that  he  was  much  her 
senior,  and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident  whatever 
system  of  chronology  we  adopt),  and  to  redeem 
the  estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon 
(iv.  1  ff. ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  157.  See  notes  in 
Speaker's  Comm.  on  Ruth  iv.,  and  consult  Riehm, 
IIW'B.  s.  n.  Ruth).  He  gladly  undertook  these 
responsibilities,  and  their  happy  union  was 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed,  trom  whom  in  a 
direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  objec- 
tion seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth's 
Moabitish  birth;  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing 
on  the  date  of  the  narrative  (cp.  Ezra  ix.  I  sq.). 
[Bktiilkiikm.] 

Boaz  i.->  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i. 
5),  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his 
date.  The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22  ;  see 
notes  in  Shaker's  Comm.)  only  allows  10  gene- 
rations for  830  years,  and  only  4  for  the  400 
yenrs  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  from  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradi- 
tion) the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot. 
If  Boaz  be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan 
[Ibzan],  as  is  stated  with  some  shadow  of  pro- 
bability by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  various 
Rabbis,  several  generations  must  be  inserted. 
Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the  difference  in  form 
between  Salman  and  Salmon  (Ruth  v.  20,  21), 
supposes  that  by  mistake  two  different  men 
were  identified  (Dissert,  i.  543)  ;  but  we  want 
at  least  three  generations,  and  this  supposition 
gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nicolas 
Syranus  the  theory,  "dicunt  majores  nostri,  et 
bene  quod  videtur,  quod  tret  fucrint  Booz  sibi 
succcdcntes ;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine 
comprehenduntur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the 
period  of  the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must 
suppose  that  Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Salmon,  and  that  he  did  not  marrv  till  the  age 
of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the  Gcnealo<jic* ;  Urd  A. 
Hervey,  Id.  p.  262,  &c).    The  difficulties  in  con- 
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nexion  with  this  genealogy  have  led  some  critics 
to  consider  it  a  mere  excerpt  from  2  Ch.  ii.,  anil 
inserted  in  the  original  text  by  an  unknown 
writer  in  the  Greek  period  (Reus*,  Die  Gcsch.  </. 
hcUig.  Schriftcn  A.  T.,  p.  "298 ;  Oettli  in  Strack 
u.  Zockler's  Kgf.  Kotnrn.,  Ruth,  Einleit.  §  4). 
This  opinion  is  purely  conjectural. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  brazen 
pillars  erected  in  the  Temple  porch.  [Jachix.] 
Jt  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17  §  cubit*  high 
(1  K.  vii.  15,21  [LXX.  v.  7,  B.  BoAo£  A.  Boo*]  ; 
2  Ch.  iii.  15,  17,  BA.'lax"  5  J«-  Hi.  21).  It 
was  hollow  and  surmounted  by  a  chapiter,  5 
cubits  high,  ornamented  with  network  and  10U 
pomegranates.  The  apparent  discrepancies  in 
stating  the  height  of  it,  arise  from  the  including 
and  excluding  of  the  ornament  which  united  the 
shaft  to  the  chapiter,  ix.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BOCCAS  (o  BoKKdn  Boccus),  a  priest  in 
the  line  of  Esdras  (1  Esd.  viii.  2).     [Bukki  ; 

BORITH.] 

BO'CHERU  0*133,  with  the  termination 

-?<  sometimes  found  in  proper  names;  cp. 
Gashmu  44  the  Arabian"  [Neh.  vi.  1,  6],  and 
see  Olshausen,  Lehrb.  d.  lleb.  Sprachc,  p.  201  ; 
Euting,  Nab.  Inschriften,  pp.  00-92:  LXX. 
wpwr6roKos :  Bocru;  1  Ch.  viii.  38,  ix.  44), 
non  of  Azel,  of  the  descendants  of  Saul. 
[Becher.]  [S.  R.  D.] 

BO'CHIM  (D^'an,  tte  weepers;  6  KAauV**, 
K\av$fjLuv§s  ;  locus  fientium  sire  lacrt/nutrum),  a 
place  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  above  Gilgal  (Judg. 
ii.  1,  5),  so  called  because  the  people  u  wept  " 
there.  The  LXX.  inserts  M  Bai6i}\  after  Bochim 
in  Judg.  ii.  1,  possibly  a  tradition  that  the  place 
of  weeping  was  near  Bethel.  [G.]  [W.] 


BO'HAN  (jn'3,  thumb;  Balwv;  Boen),  a 
Reubenite,  after  whom  a  stone  was  named, 
possibly  to  commemorate  some  achievement  in 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  (1  Sara.  vii.  12).  Its 
position  was  on  the  border  of  the  territories 
of  Benjamin  and  Judah  between  Beth-arabah 
and  Bcth-hogla  on  the  E.,  and  Adummim  and 
En-shemesh  on  the  W.  Its  exact  situation  is 
unknown  (Josh.  xv.  6  [see  Dillmann*  in  loco] ; 
xviii.  17,  A.  Bcut/x).  M.  Ganneau  proposes  to 
identify  it  with  Hajr  cl-Axlxth,  a  large  6toneT 
6  miles  S.W.  of  'Ain  Ilnjla,  Beth-hogla,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  locality.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  too  far  south  for  a  point  on  the 
boundary  of  Benjamin  (I'EF.  Man.  iii.  199). 
[Stonks.]  [W.] 

BOIL.  [Medicine.] 

BOLSTER.  The  Hebrew  word  (nbtop. 
tnlnt&shdth)  so  rendered,  denotes,  like  the 
English,  simply  a  place  for  the  head.  Hardy 
travellers,  like  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18)  and 
Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  0),  sleeping  on  the  bare 
ground,  would  make  use  of  a  stone  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  soldiers  on  the  march  had  probably 
no  softer  resting-place  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  7,  11,  12, 
16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah  may  have 
used  the  water-bottle  which  they  carried  as  a 
bolster  ;  and  if  this  were  the  case,  David's  mid- 
night adventure  becomes  more  conspicuously 
daring.  The  "  pillow  "  of  goat's  hair  which 
Michal's  cunning  put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster 


in  her  husband's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16)  »a« 
probably,  as  Ewald  suggests,  a  net  or  cnrUiu 
of  goat's  hair,  to  protect  the  sleeper  from  lh- 
mosquitoes  (Oesch.  iii.  p.  101,  note),  like  the 
"  canopy  "  of  Iloloferncs.  [W.  A  V\7j 

BOLLED.  Ex.  ix.  31,  "  the  flax  was  boiled." 
rather  as  in  R.  V.  marg.  "was  in  bloom " 

(QPB>).  The  Heb.  word  hv2l  is  connect*!  by 
Ges.  with  a  cup,  and  so  here,  a  cup  or  caln 
of  flowers.  The  record  is  one  of  importance  is 
fixing  the  date  of  the  plague  of  hail  about  tor 
middle  of  February  or  early  in  March  (** 
Speaker's  Comm.  on  Ex.  ix.  31,  note;  Knot*5 
places  it  in  Januarv.  See  Lulhnann,  Exod.- 
L  c).  [F.] 

BONDAGE.  [Slavery.] 

BONNET.  [See  Head-dress.]  In  Old  En*, 
lish,  as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  word  "  bonnet " 
was  applied  to  the  head-dress  of  men.  Thui  it 
Hall's  Rich.  111.,  fol.  9a:  44  And  after  a  lytlr 
season  puttyng  of  hys  bmeth  he  sayde :  0  Lov-1-.- 
God  creator  of'  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  ti_L- 
realme  of  Englande  and  the  people  of  the  um* 
bounden  to  thy  goodnes."  And  in  Shak;pf:r 
{Iluml.  v.  2)  : 

Your  bonnet  to  bis  right  use  :  'tis  for  the  he*L" 

[W.  A.  W.] 

BOOK.  [Writing.] 

BOOTHS.  [Succorn;  Tabernacles,  Feast 
of.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  b  th 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  at 
might  contain,  especially  metallic  treasure*.  T.v 
earliest  Biblical  record  of  such  a  captuR  » 
that  by  Abrara  in  his  rescue  of  Lot,  where  tic 
king  of  Sodom  offers  him  the  entire  plunder, 
claiming  only  the  rescued  captives  for  hunstii. 
This  Abram  rejects  as  regards  his  own  share, 
but  stipulates  that  his  confederates  shall  receive 
their  portion  (Gen.  xiv.  24).  Within  the  bjtiir 
of  Canaan,  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Beat- 
xx.  14,  17) ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of  war- 
like resistance,  all  the  women  and  childm 
were  to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  pet  t»> 
death.  So  the  Israelites  anticipate  that,  i: 
worsted  by  the  Canaanites,  they  would  be  pat 
to  the  sword,  and  44  their  wives  and  children 
become  a  prey  "  (Num.  xiv.  3).  A  special  cham 
was  given  to  destroy  the  "pictures  [R.  ». 
"  figured  stones "]  and  images "  of  the  O- 
naanites,  as  tending  to  idolatry  (Num.  xxxu: 
52).  The  case  of  Amalek  was  a  special  one,  b 
which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy  the  cattle 
So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition  agaiatf 
Arad,  in  which  the  people  take  a  vow  to  destroy 
the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which  ti* 
curse  of  God  seems  to  have  reNted,  and  tt* 
gold  and  silver  itc.  of  which  were  viewed  a 
reserved  wholly  for  Him  (I  Sam.  xv.  2,  3; 
Num.  xxi.  2 ;  Josh.  vi.  19).  The  law  of  Uwtj 
— as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Amalek — was 
that  it  should  be  divided  equally  between  the 
army  who  won  it  and  the  people  of  lsn«h 
but  of  the  former  one  head  in  every  rive  hun- 
dred was  reserved  to  God,  and  appropriate 
to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  trtrr 
fifty  was  similarly  reserved,  and  appropriated 
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toth..-  Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).    The  share 
of  the  women  in  the  spoil,  as  enhancing  their 
interest  in  the  victory,  is  mentioned  in  several 
lyric  passages,  and   these  point  no  doubt  to 
well-known  custom  (Judg.  v.  30 ;  2  Sam.  i. 
24;  Ps.  Ixviii.  12).    As  regarded  the  army, 
David  added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage- 
guard  should  share  equally  with  th*  troops 
engaged.    The  present  made  by  David  out  of 
his  booty,  to  the  elders  of  towns  in  Judah,  was 
an  act  of  grateful  courtesy  merely,  though  per- 
haps suggested  by  the   Law  (Num.  /.  c).  So 
the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to  provide  for  the 
Temple  must  be  regarded  aa  a  freewill  offering 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2  Sam.  viii.  11;  1  Ch. 
ixvi.  27).    In   the   txtraordinary  victory  of 
Judith,  the  plunder  of  the  hostile  camp  is  left 
to  the  people  promiscuously  for  thirty  days,  the 
camp-furniture  of  Holofernes,  with  his  bed  and 
canopy,  being  assigned  to  her  as  her  special 
share,  and  by  her  dedicated  (Judith  xv.  11  ;  xvi. 
19).    The  name  given  to  the  son  of  Isaiah, 
u  Maher-shalal-hash-baz "  (R.  V.  marg.  "the 
spoil  speedeth,  the  prey  hasteth  " ;   see  also 
QtB'y,  is   expressive   of  the   havoc   to  be 
wrought  within  a  few  years  upon  Damascus  and 
Samaria  by  the  king  of  Assyria;  and  the  plunder 
of  treasure*  by  the  hostile  hand  is  an  oft- 
recurring  image  of  prophecy.    Thus  the  spoiler 
that  was  never  yet  spoiled,  and  that  gathered 
spoil  like  eggs  from  the  nest  of  every  nation, 
aptly  portravs  the  violent  career  of  the  Assyrian 
(Is.  viii.  3,  4 ;  x.  14  ;  xxxiii.  1).  [H.'H.] 

BO'OZ  (Rec.  T.  Boo'C;  Westcott  and  Hort, 
Bois  in  Matt.,  Bobs  in  Luke ;  Booz),  Matt.  i.  5  ; 
Luke  iii.  32.  [Boaz.] 

BO'RITH  (Bcrith),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Ksd.  i.  2).  The  corresponding  name 
is  Boccas  in  1  Esd.  viii.  2,  and  BuKKl  in  1  Ch. 
vi.  5. 

BORROWING.  [Loan.] 
BOS'CATH,  2  K.  xxii.  1.  [Bozkath.] 

BOSOM.  See  (1)  Abraham's  Bosom; 
(2)  Dress,  3,  (4);  (3)  Mealb.  Cp.  also 
CnrsE  (3). 

BO'SOB.  L  B.  Boc6p ;  A.  Bocobp  in  v.  26 ; 
« .  nr>o*-^ !   Bosor;  a  city,  both  large  and 

fortified,  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of 
Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah  (Bosora), 
CArnaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  36. 
It  is  now  probably  Buar  el-Hariri  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Ltjah.  [G.]  [W.] 

2.  6  Bierop;  ex  Bosor ;  i.  q.  Beor,  the  father 
of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15).  The  origin  of  Bosor 
for  Beor  is  quite  uncertain.  Probably  it  is  due 
to  a  textual  corruption.  That  it  is  a  Chaldaism 
tor  Beor,  aa  is  sometimes  stated,  is  entirely  out 
<  f  the  question ;  for  though,  under  certain 
circumstances  (see  Driver's  Heb.  Tenses9,  §  1 78), 
the  Heb.  ¥  =  ChalJ.  P,  the  reverse  change  of 
Heb.  V  —  Chald.  V  is  unheard  of.  Cp.  Flecker, 
Scripture  Onomato!ogy,  pp.  69-75.     [S.  R.  D.] 

BOS'OBA  (BX.  Bo<ropd,]i^Q^;  Barasa, 
£o$or),  a  strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  by  Judas 


Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  28).  It  is 
probably  the  Roman  Bostra,  now  Busrah,  near 
the  south  border  of  the  Hauran.  The  ruins 
are  extensive  and  perfect ;  temples,  churches, 
mosques,  triumphal  arches,  a  great  theatre, 
gateways,  colonnades,  &c. ;  a  Roman  road  con- 
nected it  with  Damascus  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  Busra  on  the  Kuphrates  on  the  other 
(Reland,  Pal.  p.  665;  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12;  De 
Vogue,  Syrie  Central*: ;  Merrill,  East  of  Jordan, 
pp.  53-58;  Wright  in  Leisure  /four,  1874. 
1».  763.)  [G.]  [W.] 

BOTCH.    [Medici  se."] 

BOTTLE.  The  words  which  are  usually 
rendered  in  A.  V.  "bottle"  are,  in  0.  T., 
1.  rupn  (Gen.  xxi.  14,  15,  19  ;  R.  V.  marg. 

skin);  o<tk6s;  uter ;  a  skin-bottle.    2.  ^3,  or 

hli  (1  Sam.  x.  3;  Job  xxxviii.  37;  Is.  xxx. 
14,  marg.;  Jer.  xiii.  12;  Lam.  iv.  2,  "pitcher"); 
077*10*',  Ktpdfuov,  6.<tk6s ;  uter,  vas  testatm, 
lagena,  laguncula.  3.  p13|?3  (Jer.  xix.  1); 
fitKbs  offrpdtcivos;  laguncula:  earthen  bottle. 
4.  1K3  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13 ;  Judg.  iv.  19  ;  1  Sam. 
xvi.  20;  Pss.  lvi.  8,  cxix.  83);  iuri(6s ;  uter, 
lagena;  R.  V.  "wine-skin."  On  the  Hebrew- 
version  of  Ps.  lvi.  8  it  may  be  remarked  (1)  that 
the  word  1W—  possibly  selected  for  its  allitera- 
tion with  ^13,  the  opening  word  of  the  verse — 
means  properly  a  skin,  i.e.  a  bottle  made  of 
skin ;  (2)  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  any  custom  prevailed  among  the  Israelites 
of  collecting  tears  in  vessels  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  for  which  the  name  M  lachrymatories " 
appears  to  have  been  invented. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "  bottle  " 
(R.  V.  "  wine-skin  w)  is  iuritds  (Matt.  ix.  17; 
Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37).  The  bottles  of 
Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of  two  kinds. 
1.  The  skin  bottle;  2.  The  bottle  of  earthen 
or  glass  ware,  both  of  them  capable  of  being 
closed  from  the  air. 

1.  The  skin  bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the 
following  account  collected  from  Chardin  and 
others.  The  Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a 
wandering  life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other 
liquors,  in  leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of 
goatskins.  When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut 
off  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this 
manner  out  of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly. 
They  are  stuffed  out  full  and  strained  by  driving 
in  billets  and  chips  of  oak-wood,  and  are  then 
tanned  with  oak-bark,  or  in  Arabia  with  acacia- 
bark,  and  the  hairy  part  left  outside.  If  not 
tanned,  a  disagreeable  taste  is  imparted  to  the 
water.  They  afterwards  sew  up  the  places 
where  the  legs  were  cut  off  and  the  tail,  and 
when  it  is  rilled  they  tie  it  about  the  neck. 
The  great  leathern  bottles  are  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  serve 
instead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  road,  are 
made  of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent 
are  repaired  sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece ; 
sometimes  by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place 
in  manner  of  a  purse  ;  sometimes  they  put  in  a 
round  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  by  that  means 
stop  the  hole  (Chardin,  ii.  405,  viii.  409 ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  89,  ii.  78  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp. 
ii.  c.  14,  p.  154 ;  Harmer,  from  Chardin's  notes, 
ed.  Clarke,  i.  284 ;  Baker,  Abyssinia,  p.  50  ; 
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Robinson,  JW.  ii.  79).  Bruce  gives  a  description  | 
of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  but  lareer.    "  A  I 


larger. 


gerba  (Lane,  kirbeh)  is  an  ox's  skin,  squared, 
and  the  edges  sewed  together  by  a  double  seam, 
which  does  not  let  out  water.  An  opening  is 
left  at  the  top,  in  the  samo  manner  as  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  cask  ;  around  this  the  skin  is  gathered 
to  the  size  of  a  large  handful,  which,  when  the 
gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied  round  with  whip- 
cord. These  gerbus  contain  about  sixty  gallons 
«ach,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel. 
They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with 
grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from  oozing 
through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in  fact, 
happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  danger 
of  perishing  with  thirst  "  (7'rtict'k,  iv.  334). 


Hkiu  Itottlf*.    (  Kroin  Um>  IIomu  Uorbonku.) 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  ar<?  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  ami  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (Od. 
vj.  78,  olvov  $x(Vty  ^<rK ¥  tuytltp  ?  H-  >ii- 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Kgypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the 
skin  by  the  Troitwv,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to 
serve  as  the  neck;  by  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  384). 
Also  by  Athenaeus,  who  mentions  a  large  skin- 
bottle  of  the  nature  of  the  gerba  (otk&j  Ik 
■waptaX&v  Stputtrtev  4fyann4vos,  v.  28,  p.  199). 
Chardin  says  that  wine  in  Persia  is  preserved  in 
skins  saturated  with  pitch,  which,  when  good, 
impart  no  flavour  to  the  wine  (  Voyages,  iv.  75). 
Skins  for  wine  or  other  liquids  are  in  use  to  this 
day  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  borrachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle 
is  indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  [K.  V. 
marg.  trine-skin"]  in  the  smoke ;  "  and  of  expan- 
sion produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt.  ix.  17, 
44  new  wine  in  old  bottles  "  [R.  V.  "  wine-skins  "]. 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
EtruscatiB,  and  Assyrians  {xpv<r6rvitot 
Tvp<mr4,  At  hen.  i.  2'»  (2*);  ipyvpiv  <pietAi7,  //. 


potter's  earthen  bottle."  The  Jews  probably 
borrowed  their  manufactures  in  this  particular 
from  Egypt,  which  was  celebrated  lor  glas» 
work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of  Egyptian 
workmanship  are  extant  at  least  ns  early  a* 
the  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  Ahc.  Eiypt. 
ii.  59,  60  [1878]). 

Glass  bottles  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  B.C. 
have  been  found  at  Babylon  by  Sir  A.  Uyard. 
At  Cairo  many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
selling  Nile  water,  which  is  carried  by  cameU 
or  asses  in  skins,  or  by  t  he  carrier  himself  on  hii 
back  in  pitchers  of  porous  grey  earth  (Law, 


ECTptUn  Bottle*.  1  to  7.  gUm  ;  8  to  11,  eArttotiwixeu   (From  U)« 
British  Mu-eum  CollecUon.) 

xxiii.  243 ;  i.fi<pl6tTOf  t^tcUijK  iurvptrrov,  ib. 
270%  and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially in  later  times.    Thus  Jer.  x:r.  1,  "a 


AmjiUq  OUm  Dottlaa.   (From  the  Brilkh  HaMuru  O 

Mod.  Egyp.  ii.  153,  155;  Burckhardt,  Syrw. 
p.  611;  Maundrellr  Journey,  p.  407,  Bobs; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  148-158;  Did.  o' 
Gk.  and  Rom.  Antiq.,  s.  v.  "  Vinum  "  ;  Layird. 
Ninevek  and  Babylon,  pp.  196,  503;  Gesenini. 
8.  cp.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

BOTTOMLESS  PIT.   [Deep,  Tite.] 
BOW.  [Arms.] 

BOWELS   (the   translation    of  two  very 
different  words,  D*Ep.  D*t?n*1 ;  ra  arKayx^ 
The  bowels  being  regarded  by  the  Hebrew*  *> 
the  seat  of  the  affections,  mercy,  tendern*s».  sa-i 
compassion,  the  word  often  stands  as  an  r  jui- 
valent  for  heart,  breast,  and  hosotn  with  t« 
In  most  cases  the  R.  V.  has  adoptel  the  Er.c 
lish  idiom  ("  tender  mercies"  41  oomptssio:i." 
*' heart")  in  place  of  the  literal  tntnsUtn*r. 
the  A.  V.  (cp.  the  two  in  e.g.  Pss.  xxv.  6.  xl. 
Prov.  xii.  10 ;  Cant.  v.  4 ;  Luke  i.  7S  :  2  O  r. 
iii.  15,  vi.  12;  Philip,  i.  8,  ii.  1  ;  Col.  iii.  <-; 
Philem.  rr.  7,  12,  20:  1  John  iii.  17)  ;  in 
the  word  "  bowels  "  is  still  retained  Jer. 
29,  xxxi.  20),  as  giving  a  more  appropriate 
sense  (cp.  D.  B.y  Amer.  ed.).  [F.j 

BOWL.    1.  n^  ;  <rrprrrbv  ArsV^; /«•- 

cuius;  see  Ges.  Thc$.  p.  28a    2.        ;  Afi«r»: 

omcha:  in  Judg.  v.  25,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  •slijh"; 
in  Judg.  vi.  38,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.    bowl."  ril 
Kpari\p ;  scyphus.    4.  ITpjp  ;  KvaBvs    c;.ct >■' 
Of  these  words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  imiie-.t' 

chiefly  roundness,  from  hbi,  to  roll,  as  a  ball  •< 
globe,  placed  as  an  ornament  on  the  tcp*  r 
capitals  of  columns  (1  K.  vii.  41  ;  2  Ch.  iv.  1- 

13 :  cp.  the  form  hi  in  Zech.  iv.  2) ;  al*  tit 
knob  or  boss  from  which  proceed  the  braoibw 
of  a  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2  .  and  al.*o  a  »i~ 
pendedlamp,  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "golden  taw!" 
(Eccles.  xii.  6).  (2)  Of  uncertain  etyn»'lcrr. 
Ges.  connects  it  with  smallness  or  shallowne^ 
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and  it  perhaps  represents  a  shallow  dish  or  basin. 
It  is  rendered  bowls  by  A.  V.  in  1  K.  vii.  50, 
J  K.  xii.  13  (14).  and  cups  by  R.  V.  (3)  A 
round  vessel  (Jer.  xxxv.  5),  tctpdmov,  LXX. 
(4)  A  lustratory  vessel,  from  n£3,  pure. 


Ecrtl,  »UL  Heb-tW  tn»Jp«ioa.    (BtlcbH  Am*<n4  /"ottrry.) 


A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise 
form  and  material  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed 
tinder  Basis.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used  at 
metis  for  liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K.  iv. 
+0>  Modern  Arabs  are  content  with  a  few 
wooden  bowls.  In  the  Brit.  Mu«.  are  deposited 
several  terra-cotta  bowls  with  Chaldean  inscrip- 
tions of  a  superstitious  character,  expressing 
charms  against  sickness  and  evil  spirits,  which 
may  possibly  help  to  explain  the  "divining cup" 
of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  5.  See  DlVlN ATION).  The 
bowl  was  tilled  with  some  liquid  and  drunk  oft' 
as  a  charm  against  evil.  See  the  case  of  Tippoo 
Sahib  drinking  water  out  of  a  black  stone  as  a 
charm  against  misfortune  (Gleig,  Life  of  Munro, 
I  218).  One  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still 
retains  the  stain  of  a  liquid.  These  bowls, 
however,  are  thought  by  Mr.  Birch  not  to  be 
very  ancient  (Layard,  Am.  and  Bab.  pp.  509, 
511,  526;  Birch,  Anc.  Pottery,  i.  154;  Shaw, 
p.  231.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

BOX.   The  A.  V.  rendering  of  T|9  (<p<vc6s ; 

lentiatla),  "a  box  of  oil,"  in  2  K.  ix.  1,  3;  but 
more  correctly  «*  vial "  in  1  Sam.  x.  1.  R.  V. 
has  "  vial  "  in  both  places.  [Alabaster.]  [P.] 

BOX-TREE  C"flB*gn,*  teasshur;  Bacurovp, 

ctopos;  buxus,  pinus;  ft.  V.  margin,  cypress) 
occurs  in  la.  lx.  13,  together  with  "the  fir- 
tree  and  the  pine-tree,"  as  furnishing  wood 
from  Lebanon  for  the  Temple  that  was  to  be 
built  at  Jerusalem.  In  Is.  ill.  19  the  teasshur 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  "  the  cedar,  . . . 
the  fir-tree  and  the  pine,"  &c,  which  should 
one  day  be  planted  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers  g  uerally  are 
of  opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  ii. tended,  and 
with  them  agree  Mori' anus,  Deodatus,  the  A.  V. 
and  other  modern  Versions ;  Rosenm tiller  (Bibl. 
Bot.  300),  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  153),  and  Park- 
horst  (//«*.  Lex.  s.  v.  "rlKffctn)  al8°  m 
favour  of  the  box-tree.    The  Syriac  and  the 


•  Apparently  from  the  root  Tgfy  to  be  straight, 
upright "(Ges.  Tkct.\ 
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Arabic  Version  of  Snadiah  understand  the 
teasshur  to  denote  a  species  of  cedar  called 
shcrbinf  which  is  distinguished  by  the  small 
size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  growth  of 
the  branches.  This  interpretation  is  also  sanc- 
tioned by  (Jesenius  and  most  modem  commen- 
tators. Hiller  {Hicrophyt.  i.  401)  believes  that 
the  Hebrew  word  may  denote  either  the  box 
or  the  maple.  With  regard  to  that  theory 
which  identifies  the  teasshur  with  the  sherbin, 
there  is  not,  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  Versions,  any  satisfactory  evidence 
to  support  it.  Although  the  Arabic  Version  of 
Dioscorides  gives  sherbin  as  the  rendering  of  the 
Greek  Ktdpos,  the  two  trees  which  Dioscorides 
speaks  of  are  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  genus 
juniperus  than  to  that  of  pinus.  The  true 
sherbin  is  the  Juniperus  excels*,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  trees  of  the 
higher  part  of  Lebanon.  It  has  often  becu 
confounded  with  the  cedar  and  especially  with 
the  cypress,  which  it  resembles  in  its  habit  and 
general  appearance.  Celsius  {Hierob,  i.  80) 
and  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rei  Herb.  i.  267),  as  well 
as  Niebuhr,  have  been  led  to  confound  the  tall 
juniper  with  the  cedar.  The  same  word, 
however,  in  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Arabic  Versions,  is  occasionally  used  to  express 
the  bcrosh  (1^*13),  which  is  either  the  juniper 
or  the  pine,  most  probably  the  latter  {Pinus 
halepensix).  The  passage  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,c 
although  it  is  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  is 
taken  by  mauy,  with  Bochart  {Geog.  Sac.  i.  iii. 
c.  5,  180)  and  Rosenm  tiller,  to  uphold  the  claim 
of  the  box-tree  to  represent  the  teasshur;  and 
is  thus  translated  by  R.  V. :  **  they  have  made 
thy  benches  (marg.  deck)  of  ivory,  inlaid  with 
boxwood  {al.  larch,  cp.  QPB.')  from  the  isles  of 
Chittim."  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of 
Chittim  may  refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or 
maritime  districts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Modern 
critics  [see  MV.n]  identify  Chittim  here  with 
Cyprus,  but  Bochart  believes  that  Corsica  is 
intended  in  this  passage:  the  Vulg.  has  "de 
insulis  Italiae."  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its 
box-trees  (IMin.  xvi.  16;  Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii. 
15,  §  b),  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients 
understood  the  art  of  veneering  wood,  especially 
box-wood,  with  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  &c  (Virg. 
Aen.  x.  137).  This  passage  therefore  duos 
certainly  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that  te- 
asshur denotes  the  wood  of  the  box-tree  (A'uxtu 
longifolia),  the  Oriental  representative  of  our 
European  Buxus  sempercicus,  differing  in 
having  larger  and  more  pointed  leaves,  and  in« 
other  inconspicuous  points.  It  is  a  small  ever-' 
green  tree,  about  twenty  feet  high,  growing  in 
the  higher  parts  of  Lebanon.  The  wood  is 
highly  prized  in  Syria  for  the  manufacture 
of  combs,  spoons,  locks,  and  other  domestic 
articles.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

BO'ZEZ  Q>V"13,  Get. = shining;  BA.  Baft'i* 
Boses),  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  "sharp 

bu*A     .     7.  7 

«  D*fl3   \»KO   DnCWTIS   i^tw  1jpn£ 

[Baer] ;  A.  V.  "  The  company  of  the  Asburites  have 
made  thy  benches  of  ivory,  brought  out  of  the  isles  of 
Chittim.     Bochart,  followed  by  most  critics,  reade 

'KTI3  **  one  *«*d,  D^tPXnS- 

2G 
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rocks  "  (Hebrew,  "  teeth  of  the  cliff")  M  between 
the  passages"  by  which  Jonathan  entered  the 
Philistine  garrison.  It  seems  to  have  been  that 
on  the  north  6ide  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  Robinson 
notices  two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Wuhi  Suvccinit  just  below 
MUkhmd$  (i.  441  and  ii'i.  289)  ;  Stanley,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  make  them  out  ( <y  P. 
ji.  205,  note).  And  indeed  these  hills  answer 
neither  to  the  expression  of  the  text  nor  the 
requirements  of  the  narrative.  Conder  (Tent 
Work  in  Pal.  ii.  112-14)  proposes  to  identify 
it  with  el-I/osn,  a  cliff  on  the  N.  side  of  W. 
Suweinit,  near  MUk/unds ;  cp.  PEFQy.  Stat., 
1881,  p.  252.  [G.]  [W.] 

BOZ'KATH  (n|5V2,  perhaps  an  elevated 
place ;  B.  Bao-q$w6,  A.  Mturx<f0,  m  Josh. ;  BA. 
in  Kings,  haaovpwB;  Joseph.  BoaKtd  ;  Basoath 
in  Josh.,  Besecath  in  Kings),  a  city  of  Judah  in 
the  Shefelah ;  named  in  the  same  group  with 
Lachish  and  Eglon  (Josh.  xv.  39).  It  is  men- 
tioned once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  ns  the  native 
place  of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here  it  is 
spelt  in  the  A.  V.  "  Boscath."  The  site  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  [G.]  [W.] 

BOZ'RAH  (nn>'3,  possibly  from  a  root  with 
the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a 
shccpfold,  Ges.,  and  also  for  a  fortified  place, 
11  V.u  ;  Boa6fya  ;  ho<r6p,  also  dxupu^a,  Jer.  x\ix. 


22  ;  rtTxos,  Amos  i.  12  ;  0Xtyu,  Mic.  ii.  12;  Vnlp. 
wile ;  Bosra),  the  name  of  more  than  one  pin* 
on  the  east  of  Palestine.  1.  In  Edom — the  city 
of  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33 ;  1  Ch.  L  44). 
This  is  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  in  later 
times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6;  Ixiii.  1)  in  connexion 
with  Edom,  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13,  22),  Amen 
(i.  12),  and,  perhaps,  bv  Micah  (ii.  12),  "sheep 
of  B."  (Ii.  V.,  cp.  Is."  xxxiv.  6),  though  th< 
word  is  here  reudered  by  the  Yulffaie  and 
by  Gesenius  "  the  sheep  into  a  fold  "  (Ge*»  7V*. 
p.  230).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  speakt 
of  it  (OS."  p.  247,  58)  as  a  city  of  Esau  in  the 
mountains  of  Idnmaea,  in  connexion  with  I*. 
Ixii.  1,  and  in  contradistinction  to  Bosor  th* 
"  city  of  refuge."  There  is  no  reason  to  dcrnbt 
that  the  modzrn  representative  of  Bozrah  is  ft- 

Buseireh,  which  was  first  visited 

by  Burckhardt  (Syr.  p.  407  ;  Beszeyr\i\  and  lies 
in  the  mountain  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Tiifileh  and  Petra,  about  half-wiy 
between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby  and 
Mangles  mention  it  under  the  name  of  fftryn 
and  Bsaiia  (chap.  viii. :  see  also  Robinson,  ii. 
167).  The  "goats  "  which  Isaiah  connects  with 
the  place  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  tab 
neighbourhood  by  Burckhardt  (Syr.  p.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land 
of  Moab,  Jeremiah   (xlviii.   24)  mentions  a 


Uoirah. 


Bozrah  as  in  "the  plain  country"  (r.  21, 

Tb"Dn  pX,  U.  the  high  level  downs  on  the 

«ast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan, 
the  Bclka  of  the  modern  Arab>).  Here  lav 
Heihbon,  Nebo,  Kirjathaiin,  Diblathaim.  and 
the  other  towns  named  in  this  passage,  and  it  is 
here  that  Bozrah  should  be  sought,  and  not,  as 
has  been  suggested,  at  Bostrn,  the  Roman  city 
in  Bashan  full  sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter's 
/>am<i*nii,  ii.  163).    If  recovered  [see  Dillmann5 


on  Deut.  iv.  43],  it  is  probably  the  same  a> 
Bezer  in  the  u  ilderness.  and  the  Bezer.  or  Bosor, 
of  king  Mesha's  inscription  [fiCBES]  (,/?«W*c' 
the  Past,  N.  S.  ii.  203),  now  Ktsir  d-Bdktir, 
S.W.  of  Dhifnht,  Dibon.  [G.]  [W.] 

RACELET  (n-jyW;  ^e'AAwr; 

Under  ARMLET  an  account  is  given  of  the?' 
ornaments,  the  materials  of  which  they  wer* 
generally  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
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vm  worn,  tic.   Besides  iTWV^  (Num.  xxxi.  50  ; 
J  Sam.  i.  10)  lour  other  words  are  translated  by 
bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  viz. :  1.  "PDy  (from 
to  fasten),  Gen.  xsiv.  22,  Num.  xxxi.  50, 
kc'  2.  (a  chain,  <r«ip<L  from  its  being 

vr-eithed,  "VTJ?).  It  only  occurs  in  this  sense 
in  Is.  iii.  19  [K.  V.  marg  chiins],  but  compare 
the  expression  44  wreatheu  chains  '  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
14.  22.  liraceleU  of  fine  twisted  Venetian  gold 
a«  still  common  in  Egypt  (Lane,  ii.  3»J8,  Append. 

A  and  plate,).    3.  ^Jip,  Gen.  xxxviiL  18,  25, 

r*nd«red  "  bracelet  "  by  A.  V.,  but  meaning 
inhablv  "a  striug  by  which  a  seal-ring  was 
Mspeod'ed"  (Gesen.  s.  r. ;  cp.  R.  V.  "cord"). 
Trie  same  word  is  rendered  lace  "  (Ex.  xxviii. 
2<) ; 44  wires  "  (Ex.  xxxix.  3) ;  •*  ribband  "  (Num. 
xt.  38:  R.  V.  "cord");  "line"  (Ezek.  xl.  3); 
and  -thread"  (Judg.  xvi.  9;  R.  V.  "string"). 
4.  NT,  Ex.  xxxr.  22  ;  R.  V.  "  brooches."  This 
ward  i*  thongbt  by  many  to  mean  "  a  nose-ring  " 
<i/.  LXX.  rfpryftcs;  armilku:  Cp.  Bochart, 
Hienz*.  i.  7t>4).  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered 
•hook"  (2  K.  xix.  28;  E*ek.  xxix.  4)  and 
-chun  "  (Kick.  xix.  4  :  Ii.  V.  44  ho»Ks  "). 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we 
*e  from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered, 
-  His  wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  full  set  with 
^paxes"  [R.  V.  44  His  hands  are  as  rings  of  gold 
«t  with  beryl  "].  Lnyard  says  of  the  Assyrian 
tings: 44 The  arms  were  encircled  by  armlets,  and 
tie  vristi  by  bracelets,  all  equally  remarkable  for 
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the  taste  and  beauty  of  the  design  and  work- 
manship.  In  the  centre  of  the  bracelets  were 
<tar»  and  rosette*,  which  were  probably  inlaid 
■«th  precious  stones  "  {Nineveh,  ii.  323).  These 


lay  be  observed  on  the  sculptures  in  the-British 
[Armlet;  Amxlkt.]      [F.  W.  F.]  ' 


BRAMBLE,  BRIER.  PRICKS,  THISTLE, 
THORNS,   THORN-HEDGE.*     By  these 
r.imes  at  least  eighteen  Hebrew  and  four  Greek 
-"■Hs  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  In 
*h*  many  passages  where  they  occur  the  con-  ; 
>st  rarely  give*  any  clue  by  which  we  can 
•  '•tntify  the  particular  Bpecies'  denoted,  and  in  ' 
:pnar  cases  the  derivation  does  not  nid  us  in  1 
th*  identification.      But   it  can   scarcely  l>e  1 
Joabted  that  by  different  Hebrew  names'  dif- 
ferent plants  are  indicated,  and  in  most  cases  a 
knowledge  of  the  Flora  of  Palestine  will  enable 


us  to  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion.  To  those 
who  have  noticed  the  plants  of  Palestine,  how 
truly  it  is,  in  its  shrubs  and  weeds  alike,  a  land 
of  thorns  and  briers ;  it  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  our  Hebrew  vocabulary,  scanty  a*  it 
is  on  most  subjects  of  natural  history,  should 
here  be  so  rich.  The  combined  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  climate  develop  a  tendencv  to  form 
thorns,  even  in  the  succulent  groups  where  we 
should  least  expect  them.  Botanically  the 
thorn,  spina,  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
prickle,  aailcns ;  the  former  being  formed  in  the 
wood,  and  often  disappearing  under  cultivation 
or  in  a  rich  soil ;  the  latter  being  au  excrescence 
on  the  barb,  as  in  the  rose  or  the  bramble,  and 
unaffected  by  cultivation.  All  jdants  become 
more  spiny  in  rocky  and  parched  situations ;  the 
expansive  eriort,  which  under  moister  conditions 
would  develop  a  twig  or  branch  with  leaf  or 
blossom,  being  arrested,  and  forming  merely  a 
barren  spine.  Upon  waste  land  in  these  regions 
the  whole  growth  is  thorny.  41  Upon  the  land 
of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  nnd  briers  " 
(Is.  xxxii.  13).  44  The  thorn  and  the  thistle 
shall  come  up  on  their  altars"  (Hos.  x.  8). 
The  Hebrew  words  are:  1.  'ALidy  "TOM  (rt 

fidptros,  rhamnus),  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  in  Judg.  ix.  14,  15,  44  bramble,"  and  in 
Ps.  lviii.  9,  44  thorns."  There  can  be  little 
question  as  to  the  plant  intended,  for  the  Arabic 

jl">\,  atad>  is  identical,  and  is  applied  by  the 

natives  to  the  Boxthorn  or  Rhamnus  of  which 
two  species  are  common — Lycivtm  Europaeum  (L.), 


■Tbfa  article 
Vol.  1IL, 


replace  TnoBxs  and  Thiktli 
is  not  so  roily  treated. 


spread  over  the  whole  country,  from  the 
Lebanon  downwards,  excepting  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  where   its  place  is  taken  by  Lycitm 
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Arabicum  (Boiss.),  an  allied  form.  It  is  used,  like 
our  hawthorn,  for  hedges,  having  numerous 
erect  branches  with  stiff  short  spines,  small 
pinkish  white  flowers,  and  a  dark  berry.  It 
has  very  small,  thick,  oblong  leaves,  close  set, 
less  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  our  box-tree, 
to  which  it  has  a  fancied  resemblance,  whence 
its  English  name.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Solanaceae. 

2.  Choach,  nin  (&xav,  curded^,  Kv't&r],  iucxovx  5 
carduus,  tribulus,  spina,  lappa ;  and  in  Job  xli. 
2,  tytWtoy,  armillt),  variously  rendered.  In  Is. 
xxxiv.  13,  by  the  A.  V.  "  brambles,"  by  the 
R  V.  "thistles,"  marg.  thorns:  in  1  Sara, 
xiii.  6,  "thickets;"  by  A.  V.  and  R  V.  "The 
people  did  hide  themselves  in  thickets  "  (tv  reus 
pdivtpcuf,  abditis):  in  2  K.  xiv.  9,  2  Ch.  xxv. 
18,  Job  xxxi.  40,  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
"thistle,"  marg.  thorns:  "The  thistle  that  was 
in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Leba- 
non ; "  "  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat." 
In  other  passages  both  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  ren- 
der the  word  "  thorns."  In  Job  xli.  2,  "  Canst 
thou  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn  ? " 
(R.  V.  "  hook  "),  the  word  is  evidently  used 
for  a  weapon  resembling  a  choach.    The  Arabic 


),  achooch,  is  almost  identical,  and  is 


applied  to  a  prickly  hawthorn.  Celsius  would 
therefore  translate  it  by  Prunus  sylvestris,  the 
blackthorn,  which  however  is  not  a  native  of 
the  country.  The  only  passage  which  affords 
any  indication  of  the  character  of  the  plant  is 
that  in  Job,  4tom  which  we  may  infer  that  it  is 
a  thorny  plant  of  quick  growth,  springing  up 
in  cultivated  ground.  There  are  two  classes  of 
prickly  weeds  which  choke  the  corn-fields  of 
Palestine — the  true  thistles,  and  the  Centaureas 
or  knapweeds.  As  the  knapweed  seems  to  be 
designated  by  dardar,  chmch  may  veiv  well 
stand  for  the  common  thistle  [see  MV.U].  Of 
this  genus  there  are  many  species  abundaut  in  the 
Holy  Land,  especially  in  the  corn  plains  of  the 
coast  and  of  Esdraelon.  The  typical  thistle  of 
the  corn-fields  is  Xotobasis  syriaoa  (L.),  a  tail 
pink  flowering  thistle  with  powerful  spines. 
Carthamus  dentatus  (Vahl),  and  C.  oxyacantha,  a 
yellow  flowering  species  with  poisonous  spines, 
inflicting  irritating  wounds,  arc  also  common. 
About  80  species  of  thistles  have  been  recorded 
from  Palestine. 

3.  Dardar,  "HT^  (rpt$o\os,  tribulus),  occurs 
in  the  O.  T.  in  connexion  with  the  Heb.  hots 
(Vip)  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  "thorns  and  thistUs,"  and 
Hos.  x.  8:  "The  thorn  aud  the  thistle  shall 
come  up  on  their  nltars"  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.). 
Tplfio\os,  "thistles,"  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  16, 
and  nbo  in  Heb.  vi.  8,  "  briers"  A.  V.,  "  thistles  " 
R.  V.  There  is  not  much  difliculty  in  identify- 
ing the  plant  intended,  at  least  generically,  as 
the  Tribulus  is  often  mentioned  in  classical 
writers  in  connexion  with  carduus,  "  the 
thistle,"  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
knapweed  or  star  thistle,  of  which  several  spe- 
cies, especially  one,  the  Caitaurca  calcitrapa  (L.), 
are  most  troublesome  intruders  in  corn-fields 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  countries.  There 
is  also  another  species  closely  allied  to  this,  but 
with  even  more  powerful  spines,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  very  abundant  in  fields  and  waste 
places  in  Northern  Palestine,  Caitaurca  tcrutum 


(L.),  which  is  so  formidable  that  horses  refuse  tg 
face  it,  and  it  has  to  be  beaten  down  withsti:*>. 
Celsius  has  argued  at  great  length  (//iw.  ii. 
p.  128)  in  favour  of  the  prickly  Faqonia  or  rV.  n 
(L.)>  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  his  argu- 
ment, as  the  plant  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert, 
and  only  found  within  Palestine  about  the  $h-<rr » 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Sprengel,  Royle,  and  other, 
suggest  Tribulus  terrestris  (L.\  which,  though  a 
common  weed,  is  neither  characteristic  nor  eq- 
ually spinous.  It  is  clear  that  dardar  has 
always  been  identified  in  the  LXX.  and  eU-- 

-  where  with  rp'tfioKos,  which  is  indisputably  the 
Caitaurca  calcitrapa.    This  has  been  shown  by 

f  Dn  Molin  {Flore  Poelique  Ancienne,  p.  305)  in 
his  dissertation  on  the  Tribulus  of  VirgiL  The 
thorns  of  these  star  thistles  are  not  on  the 
leaf  or  stem,  but  are  simply  the  scales  of  the 
involucrura  or  flower  sheath,  lengthened  into 

j  long  hard  spines.  We  are  further  enable 
to  identify  rpl&oKos  by  the  ancient  military 
engine  named  from  it,  a  ball  with  iron  fj.ik*< 
projecting  in  all  directions,  thrown  down  to 
arrest  cavalry,  and  which  may  frequently  I* 
seen  in  museums.  This  instrument  has  »till 
a  place  in  modern  military  defence,  under  the 
name  of  "caltrop,"  taken  from  this  sara« 
thistle. 

4.  Chcdcky  p"lPl,  occurs  twice  :  in  Prov.  xv.  12, 

"The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  as  an  hedz*  of 
thorns,"  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  (£*eu'0at  spina);  in  Mic. 
vii.  4,  "The  best  of  them  is  a  brier,"  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.  (criji  itcrpuryw,  jxiliunts).  The  Hebrear 
word  is  evidently  represented  by  the  Arabic 

Jj        hhedek,  which  Freytag  renders  wI<m-j<h.% 

the  name  usually  applied  to  the  eg£  plan: 
{Solatium  melongena),  but  which  is  described  by 
the  Arabian  botanist  Abu'l  Fadli  as  abundant  ia 
Phoenicia,  like  mclongcna,  but  larger,  covered 
with  thorns  and  bearing  a  fruit  the  size  of  i 
walnut,  green  at  first,  but  yellow  when  rif*. 
This  is  an  exact  description  of  Solatium  stntrfvua 
(L.),  commonly  known  as  the  apple  of  Sodom  <  r 
vine  of  Sodom,  and  which  is  very  common  n 
all  the  hotter  parts  of  Palestine,  where  it  -< 
often  used  as  a  hedge.  The  context  in  thr 
passages  where  chedtk  occurs  suggests  not  « 
ground  thistle,  but  some  taller  prickly  plan*, 
suitable  for  fencing,  as  is  the  Sod«>m  apple.  .'. 
is  a  shrubby  plant  from  3  to  5  feet  h:gh.  witJ 
widely-branching  stems,  thickly  dad  with  *j  ujts 

j  like  th«>se  of  the  Knglish  brier,  with  large  leaves, 
woolly  on  the  uuderside,  and  a  spinous  miim:. 

I  The  blossom  resembles  in  shaje  and  colour  ta.it 
of  the  potato,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  ssi 
bears  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  perfectly  spheric .. 
larger  than  the  |K>tato  apple,  at  first  fmo. 
then  yellow,  and  finally,  when  the  pulp  witiua 

j  has  dried,  a  brilliant  "red,  containing  «a>Ht  » 
quantity  of  dust  and  small  black  seeds.  w"e 
may  thus  definitely  assign  the  ch^dei  to  ti* 
Sodom  apple. 

o.  Kutz,  "1p  (&Kay0a,  spinac),  occurs  twrki 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  alvrayi  in 
our  Versions  translated  "  thorns,"  as  in  (Jen.  iu. 

'  18 :  "  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  Inn; 
forth  to  thee."  In  the  LXX.  it  is  rendered  by 
&kov8cu  which  is  aiso  frequently  used  in  the 
X.  T.  ("thorns,"  A.  V.  and  R  V.\  as  in  tv 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  Parable  vi  ta? 
Sower.    K6ts  is  derived  from  a  root  si^nif:  ic; 
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*  to  nit,"  perhaps  allied  to  the  Arabic 

But  neither  from  its  derivation,  nor  from  the 
context  of  the  pi-sages  where  it  occurs,  have 
we  ground  to  refer  it  to  any  particular  species.  I 
It  ii  probably  a*  general  as  the  words  by  which  | 
it  is  rendered  in  the  Greek  and  English. 

6.  Shamir,  IVpE*,  oc.  urs  only  in  Isaiah ;  I 
■where  in  seTen  out  of  eight  passages  it  is  used  | 
in  connexion  with  JVC,  shayit't.    It  is  variously 

rendered  by  the  LXX.  x^ffost  tip**  iyfuttrrts,  j 
Xvroi,  ztprt*  $pin-ir.  Both  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  i 
aiways  translate  it  44  briers."    Celsius  (//iVrcA. 

ii.  187)  identities  this  with  the  Arabic j3-tMt: 

tvhiir,  described  by  Abu'l  Fadli  as  a  thorny  tree, 
•i  swcies  of  suini,  but  which  does  nut  bear  fruit, 
aa  i  which  is  common  in  Arabia.  But  while 
tiiis  may  be  accepted  without  hesitation,  it  is 
not  s»  e.isy  at  once  to  identity  the  tidra  speci-  ! 
rically,  as  the  Arabs  give  the  name  to  different  \ 
trm  in  different  localities.  The  Arabs  of 
Stathern  and  La>tern  Palestine  give  the  name 
sitirntosll  thornv  non-fruit-bearing  trees  which 
attain  any  size,  and  of  these  there  are  many 
jpcies  commonly  found,  all  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Jihamnaceae.  Some  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  natives  as  ddhl,  nuffk,  and 
*iwur.  The  latter  name  is  given  in  the  south 
to  PJiurtu  acukatiis  (L.,  Christ's  thorn),  and 
furthtr  north  to  Rhumnus  palafstina  (Boiss.i,  the 
i"rrian  buckthorn,  which  is  more  common  on  the 
higher  lands.  The  Hebrew  s/uimir  may  there- 
of* with  probability  be  assigned  to  one  or  both 
»f  these  species.  The  Rlurmnus  is  very  like  our 
I'.ickthorn  in  appearance,  with  very  small 
leares,  yellow  blossom,  and  thorns  like  those  of 
tne  hawthorn.  Paliurus  aculvatm  has  much 
urger  leaves,  small  whitish  blossoms,  and  a 
number  of  sharp  thorns  on  the  twigs,  as  well  as 
seines  on  the  midriff  of  the  leaves.  It  is  com- 
mon about  Jerusalem,  and  by  some  has  been 
taken,  u  its  name  implies,  for  the  material  of 
which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  composed  (but 
«*§«). 

7.  SVrifA,  TV"&  (&*avBa,  spina),  occurs  only 
k  Isaiah  (e.g.  v.  6,  vii.  23-25,  &c),  and  then 

•  nly  in  connexion  with  shamir ;  it  is  rendered 
'•thnrns  *'  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  It  is  probably  an 
indefinite  term  ;  at  least  we  have  no  clue  or 
derivation  by  which  we  can  assign  it  to  any 
particular  species.' 

S-intzuiz,  (<rroi/3fj,  saliunca), occurs 

twic\in  Laiah  vii.  19  and  lv.  13,  and  is  rendered 
i>v  "thorns"  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.    Celsius  would 

refer  matziz  to  the  Arabic  ^wO,  na'd,  which 

i'«  explained  to  be  a  large  thornv  fruit-bearing 
t:«f,  and  identified  by  him  with  the  nuVk,  or 

d\i/,   J^,  Ziz:,phiu  *pu\a-chri*U  (L.).  The 

i*  very  common  in  the  Jordan  valley  and 
th*>  hotter  parts  of  the  country.  It  often 
1  'rm<  im|ienetrable  thickets,  and  grows  to  a 
i  ri'iierable  size  when  it  has  room.  The  larger 
"*♦!  ire  known  as  Ddhl,  but  I  believ  there  is 
t"  *l*citie  difference,  though  Abu'l  Fadli  states 


•  OKius  after  searching  In  vain  for  a  key.  pathetl- 
f-  It  conclude*.  »«  KJu»  indagandae  usque  ad<>o  nulla 
tU.  nnllumqne  vestiginm.  ut  neqne  conjecturae 
>*M  relictua  videatur."   (Hierob.  U.  187.) 


that  there  arc  two  species,  bearing  the  same  fruit, 
but  the  larger  having  smaller  thorns,  and  grow- 
ing in  the  mountains.  The  Zizyphus  is  not  un- 
common near  Jerusalem,  but  there  is  stunted  in 
growth.  In  the  low  plains  it  reaches  its  full 
size  and  is  known  as  the  Bhi'mi  tree.  One  of 
these  overshadowing  the  fountain  of  4Ain  Diik  at 
Jericho  is  an  ancient  and  noble  tree,  and  super- 
stitioiisly  honoured  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Lotus  tree.  The  thorns  of  the 
Zizyphus  arc  long,  sharp,  and  recurved,  and  apt 
to  create  a  festering  wound.  The  leaves  tire 
oval  and  of  a  very  glossy  green.  The  blossom 
is  small  and  white,  and  the  fruit  a  yellow  berry, 
the  size  of  a  small  gooseberry,  of  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid flavour  and  with  a  stone  like  that  of  the 
hawthorn.  It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  fresh  or 
dried,  with  sour  milk.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  of  the  Zizyphus,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
Jujube  tree,  was  composed  the  crown  of  thorns 
of  our  Lord's  Passion.  Its  tough  and  flexible 
twigs  are  well  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
the  plant  is  one  of  the  denizens  of  the  valleys 
round  Jerusalem. 

No  fence  is  more  impervious  or  more  easily 
made  than  that  of  the  nub'k.  The  Arabs  simply 
cut  down  a  few  branches  and  lay  them  in  line 
round  the  barley  as  it  is  sown.  No  goats,  cattle, 
or  camels  will  attempt  to  force  it,  insignificant 
as  it  appears,  not  more  than  a  yard  high,  while 
the  twigs  and  recurved  hooks  become  so  inter- 
woven that  to  pull  them  aside  is  no  easy  task. 

9.  JUtrkanua,  D^j?"»3  (tribuC,  untranslated  In 
the  LXX.),  occurs  only  in  Judg.  viii.  7,  16,  "I 
will  tear  your  flesh  with  thorns  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  with  briers,"  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  The 
Rabbinical  commentators  simply  state  that  it  is 
a  species  of  thorn,  but  do  not  further  define  it. 
Celsius,  referring  to  David's  punishment  of  the 
Ammonites  after  the  capture  of  Rabbath,  sug- 
gests that  llirkanim  may  mean  the  spiked 
wheels  of  threshing  instruments  dragged  over 
the  prostrate  bodies  of  the  captives.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  we  have  no  evidence  that 
such  threshing  machines  were  in  use  at  this 
early  period  ;  and  as  tribuiwt  means  both  a  brier 
and  a  threshing  instrument,  Gesenius  very 
reasonably  observes  that  the  instrument  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  named  from  the  plant  than 
the  plant  from  the  instrument.  As  to  the 
particular  species  intended  we  have  no  clue, 
etymological  or  other,  but  about  the  fords  of 
Succoth  the  Zizyphus  now  grows  iu  itn|>enetrable 
thickets,  and  higher  up  the  country  by  Bethshean 
the  common  bramble,  /iVum  fruticosus  (L.\  is 
very  common.  One  of  these  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  Hebrew  word. 

10.  Silli'm,  J1?P,  o-koAwuV,  occurs  in  Ezek.  ii.  6, 
xxviii.  24 — "thorns,"  "  pricking  briers,"  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.    This  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 

Arabic  ^^Ju*»,  s<illon,  the  sharp  points  at  the 

end  of  each  segment  of  the  palm-leaf,  and  hence 
sometimes  used  for  a  needle-point. 

11.  Sartibim,  D*3~ID,  occurs  once  ouly  in  Ezek. 
ii.  fi,  where  both  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  have4'  briers." 
The  LXX.  renders  the  passage  Tapoiarp-fiffovai, 
and  the  Vulgate  increduli.  There  has  been,  as 
these  various  interpretations  show,  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  the  different  translators. 
Celsius  (Hieroft.  ii.  222)  interprets  the  word 
refract  trii  as  from  3~ID.  4>  to  rebel  "  [cp.  A.  V, 
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marg.],  and  rejects  the  rendering  spinac  as  a 
Latin  gloss.  The  rendering  44  briers "  seems, 
however,  to  be  that  preferred  by  modern  com- 
mentator*. 

12.  Sirpad,  *13*1D  (k6vu(o,  Sjuim.  arr\ 
kviUs,  urtioa),  occurs  once  only :  44  Instead  of 
the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree  "  (Is.  lv. 
13).  The  Rabbinical  commentators  supjnut  the 
rendering  of  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  rather  than  that 
of  the  LXX.,  which  interprets  it  as  a  kind  of 
nettle.  But  having  no  etymological  or  other 
clue,  all  is  mere  conjecture. 

13.  Sirim,   Siroth,  D'TQ.  f^TD.  always  in 

the  plural  (oxou/dai,  iutdvBiva  (uAa,  an6\o$, 
<Tfii\a^ ;  spina*),  44  thorns,"  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  The 
word  occurs  in  several  passages.  We  have  no 
etymological  key  to  indicate  any  particular 
species.  It  may  be  a  general  term,  but  from 
the  context  in  Eccles.  vii.  6  we  may  infer  a 
plant  used  for  tiring.  There  is  oue  thorny  plant 
of  rapid  and  abundant  growth,  universally  used 
for  heating  ovens,  and  which  cannot  be  assigned 
to  any  of  the  words  examined  above,  Acanthus 
spinosus  (L.).  From  its  large  and  abundant 
foliage,  it  is  most  suitable  for  kindling,  and  we 
have  often  noticed  the  women  in  the  summer 
collecting  the  acanthus  in  large  bundles  for 
fuel. 

14.  Ttinnim,  Tzeninim,  D*J¥  [Prov.  xxii.  5  ; 
Job  v.  5],  D'V?V  [Num.  xxxiii.  55,  Josh, 
xxiii.  13]  (0oA.fr,  rp09oAos;  sudes,  lanoea), 
"  thorns,"  A.  V.  and  II.  V.-,  in  Amos  iv.  2 
(metapli.),  "hooks."  The  word  is  dimply  used 
for  a  thorn  or  pnek,  and  has  uo  reference  to  any 
particular  plant. 

15.  Sek,       (<tk6\o^,  clavis),  is  found  only  in 

Num.  xxxiii.  55,  where  the  A.  V.  ami  11.  V. 
render  it  "  pricks  "  •  44  As  pricks  in  your  eyes." 

The  word  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  (»g 

shaick,  a  thorn.    This,  like  the  last,  appears  to 
be  a  general  term.     From  the  aanie  root  sook, 
44  to  hedge,"  "enclose,"  or  44  twist,"  is  also 
derived  the  word  mesoochah,  (Mic.  vii.  4) 

or  ri3PP  (Prov.  xv.  19),  translated  44  thorn- 
hedge  "  in  A.  V  and  R.  V. 

16.  BnD[5,  kimmdsh  (cp.  Baer  on  Hos.  ixt  6), 
is  in  Is.  xxxiv  13  and  Hos.  ix»  0  rendered 
"nettles;"  the  kindred  form  D^bpp  (pi.), 
Prov.  xxiv.  13,  is  rendered  44  thorns." 

Thus  among  the  various  Hebrew  names  nine 
at  any  rate  may,  with  more  or  less  probability, 
be  assigned  to  conspicuous  and  familiar  thorny 
plant*  of  the  country.  Among  these,  however, 
is  not  our  briar  or  wild  ro.se,  which  can  only 
just  claim  a  place  in  the  Flora  of  the  country. 
There  are  several  beautiful  specimens  of  wild 
briar,  but  they  are  all  in  the  extreme  north  and 
on  Hermon  and  Lebanon. 

The  prickly  pear  (Opuntia  vulgaris,  L.), though 
now  so  common  and  ordinnrily  used  for  hedges 
in  Palestine,  is  not  among  the  brambles  and 
briers  of  Scripture,  having  been  introduced  from 
tropical  America.  It  has  now  overrun  the  whole 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  is  often  in- 
correctly introduced  into  scriptural  and  historical 
pictures.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Dietrich, 
'  Dornen-  u.  Distel-namen  '  in  his  AbftatuH.  f. 
Semit.  W.rtforschuH<j  (1844).  [H.  B.  T.j 


BRASS  (xoAitor).    The  word  r>CTl2  u  Ini- 

properly  translated  by  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  by 
44  brass  "  in  the  earlier  Books  of  Scripture,  uaa 
the  Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  tat 
compound  of  copper  and  zinc  known  by  iu: 
name.  In  most  places  of  the  O.  T.  the  u-m-u 
translation  would  be  "copper,"  althou.-i  it 
may  sometimes  possibly  mean  *•  bronze  "  (xxVxos 
*tfKpa,u«Voi),  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin. 
Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  intended, 
as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  44  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxvai.  J, 
44  Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deu:. 
xxxiii.  25,  44  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  bras*."' 
which  seems  to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  shot 'A 
have  a  district  rich  in  mines  which  we  knew 
to  have  been  the  case,  since  Eusebius  (rui.  IS, 
17)  speaks  of  the  Christians  being  coademniJ 
roil  Kara  ♦ouvw  rqs  IlaA<u<rTi*-i|t  gaAxov 
UtrdWois  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Churogr.  c 
[AsiIER.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to 
Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22  ,  cp.  Wilkinson,  A*. 
Egypt,  ii.  153 ;  cp.  44  Prius  aens  erat  quam  l'*m 
cognitus  usus,"  Lucr.  v.  1292).  Its  eitrrm* 
ductility  (xaAir&s  probably  from  xoAcUi)  made  it* 
application  almost  universal  among  the  ancient*, 
as  Hesiod  expressly  says  (Diet,  of  Gk.  a*d  H  i*. 
Antitj.,  art.  Acs). 

Tho  same  word  is  used  for  monev,  in  both 
Testaments  (Ezek.  xvi.  36 ;  Matt.  x.  9,  *c  ). 

It  is  ofteu  used  in  metaphors,  e.a.  Lev.  iin. 
9,  44 1  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  jotir 
earth  as  brass,"  Lc.  dead  and  hard.  This  ei- 
pression  is  reversed  in  Deut.  xxviii.  23  (cp. 
Coleridge's  44  All  in  a  hot  and  e  pper  sky,"  to. 
Anc.  Mar.).  44  Is  my  flesh  of  brass?"  £.?.' ^vul- 
nerable (Jobvi.  12).  44  They  are  all  brass  *lJ 
iron,"  i.e.  base,  ignoble,  impure  (Jer.  vi.  26).  It 
is  often  used  as  an  emblem  of  strength  (Z*ci- 
vi.  1  ;  Jer.  i.  18,  &c).  The  44  br.tzen  thighs"- 1 
the  mystic  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  drtm 
were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  "Ax<*"><  xa*K0X*Tmt1t- 
No  special  mention  of  orichalcum  seems  to  be 
made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  xa*-K0*-L&ay°y  m  Bev.  i.  15,  ii. 
(oi  w6Stt  axnov  5/iotot  xaAtoAj&xry),  has  eictvJ 
much  difference  of  opinion.  St.  John  wa»  pr»- 
bably  thinking  of  the  x<tAKbr  arixfimr  c4  Ito- 
x.  6  or  x«Akos  i^aarpiirrtev  of  Ezek.  i.  7.  Ti.e 
A.  V.  renders  it  44  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  wtr* 
from  x-  aQd  \tifiw  (smelting  bras*),  or  tiui 
op<i'xaA«cox  which  was  so  rare  as  to  be  tc»r<* 
valuable  than  gold.  Bin-hart  makes  it4**^ 
album  igneo  colore  splendens,"  as  though  fr  « 

\2%  "shining"  (R.  V.  "burnUhed  brass"!. 
It  may  perhaps  be  deep-coloured  [ambfr- 
coloured,  Speaker's  Comm.)  frankincense.  ^ 
opposed  to  &pyvpo\l0atov.  Suidas  d^rln^ 
it  as  tlios  ^A«'rrpou  rifiiwrtpor  x**4*™*-  ^ 
Wetsteiu,  N.  T.  ii.  472;  Bocbart,  Ifiemz  i» 
883.  [F.  W.  F  ] 

On  the  use  of  copper  and  bronze  in  iaci«l 
Egvpt,  among  the  Hebrews,  and  in  Assvru. 
PSUA.  xii.  pp.  227-34.  "  [F] 

BRAYING  IN  A  MORTAR,  Prov.  xini.1 
[Pi'nisiimknts,  III.  (a)  4.] 

BRAZEN  SEA,  2  K.  xxv.  13;  Jer.  lii.  17. 
[Ska,  Molten.] 
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BRAZEN  SERPENT.  [Serpent.] 

BREAD  (DnV).  The  preparation  of  bread 
is  an  article  of  food  dates  ftom  a  very  early 
period :  it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from 
the  use  of  the  word  kciian  in  Gen.  iii.  19 
("  bread,"  A.  V.  and  Ii.  V.)  that  it  was  known 
at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  word  there  occurring 
in  its  general  sense  of  fowl:  the  earliest  un- 
doubted instance  of  its  use  is  found  in  Gen.  xviii. 
♦3.  The  corn  or  grain  ("l^p.  employed  was 
of  various  sorts  :  the  best  bread  was  made  of 
wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced  the 
"floor  "  or  u  meal  "  (nOj5  ;  &\tvpov  ;  Judg.  vi. 

19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv.  22,  xvii.  12,  14), 
iad  when  sifted  the  44  fine  flour  "  (jAb ;  more 

fully  D^n  n^D,  El,  xxix.  2  ;  or  fl^D  TOp.. 

Oen.  xviri.  6 ;  trtfiiSaKis}  usually  employed  in 
the  sacred  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40 ;  Lev.  ii.  1  ; 
Ezek.  xlvi.  14),  aud  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthv 
(l  K.  iv.  22  ;  2  K.  vii.  1  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  13,  11)'; 
Kev.  xviii.  13).  44  Barley  n  was  used  only  by 
the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9,  13),  or  in  times  of 
scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared  with  i.  1  ;  2  K. 
ir.  38,  42  ;  Rev.  vi.  G  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  10,  §  2). 
Being  the  food  of  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28),  it  was 
considered  a  symbol  of  what  was  mean  and  in- 
significant (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  corop.  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  6,  §  4,  fuL(ay  itptQlvnv,  in?  «ir*\*lai  iivBpunrois 
ifyocror :  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of  what 
was  of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence 
ordered  for  the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15; 
cp.  Ho*,  iii.  2  ;  Philo,  ii.  307).  "  Spelt "(nC!?2  ; 
ikvpa,  C^a;  A.  V.  rye,  Jitdms,  spelt;  R*' V. 
".'pelt"  alwavs)  was  also  used  both  in  Egvpt 
(Li.  ix.  32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii.  25 ;  Ezek. 
iv.  9:  1  K.  xix.  6,  LXX.  iytcpoflas  6\vp(rr)s): 
Herodotus  indeed  states  (ii.  36)  that  in  the 
former  country  bread  was  made  exclusively  of 
'Vynx,  which,  as  does  the  LXX.,  he  identifies  with 
tea;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  wheat  was 
also  us-d  (Ex.  ix.  32 ;  cp.  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Kg. 
i.  180  [1*78]).  Occasionally  the  grains  above 
mentioned  were  mixed,  and'  other  ingredients, 
such  as  beans,  lentiles,  and  millet,  were  added 
(Ezek.  iv.  9 ;  cp.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28) ;  the  brend  so 
produced  is  called  "  barley  cakes "  (Ezek.  iv. 
12,  so  R.  V.),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the  main 
ingredient.  The  amount  of  meal  required  for 
a  single  baking  was  an  ephah  or  three 
measures  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i. 
"i4;  Matt.  xiii.  33),  which  appears  to  have 
been  suited  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  oven. 
The  baking  was  done  in  primitive  times  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house  (Gen.  xviii.  (!)  or  by 
one  of  the  daughters  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8).  Female 
servants  were  employed  in  large  households 
(1  Sam.  riii.  13),  and  it  appears  always  to  have 
been  the  proper  business  of  women  in  a  family 
(Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  19 ;  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  cp.  Plin. 
xviii.  11,  28).  Baking  as  a  profession  was 
carried  on  by  men  (Hos.  vii.  4,  *>).  In  Jerusalem 
the  bakers  congregated  in  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  names  44  bakers' 
street"  (.Jer.  xxxvii.  21)  and  "tower  of  the 
ovens"  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38  ;  furnaces,"  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods.  bakers 
weTe  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Pales- 
tine (Ant.  xv.  9,  §  2).  As  the  bread  was  made 
in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  un- 


palatable, it  was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when 
required  (Gen.  xviii.  C  ;  cp.  Harmer's  Obser- 
vations, i.  483):  reference  is  perhaps  made  to 
this  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt.  vi.  11  ;  Luke  xi. 
3).  The  bread  taken  by  persons  on  a  journey 
(Gen.  xlv.  23;  Josh.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a 
kind  of  biscuit. 

The  process  of  making  bread  was  as  follows : — 
The  flour  was  first  mixed  with  water,  or  per- 
haps milk  (Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins. 

i.  58);  it  was  then  kneaded  with  the- 


IgTpUan*  kiwwding  dough  with  their  handa  (WUkl 


hands  (in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also ;  Herod,  ii. 
36 ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  386)  in  a  small  wooden  bowl 


Egyrtian*  kneading  the  dough  with  their  fert.  At  a  •nil  b  lb* 
dough  hi  |<r»h*bly  left  to  ferment  in  •  bukrt.  as  is  now  done  at 
Cairo  (Wilkliuou). 

or  "  kneading-trough  "  (rHNCTp,  a  term  which 
may,  however,  rather  refer  to  the  leathern  bag 
in  which  the  Bedouins  carry  their  provisions, 

1  and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet  and  a  table : 
Xiebuhr's  Voyage,  i.  171  ;  Harmer,  iv.  366  sq. ; 

!  the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving  4yKara- 

'  \tlfifiora  in  Dent,  xxviii.  5,  17  ["store,"  A.  V.  ; 

,  44  kneading-trough,"  R.  V.] ;  the  expression  in 
Ex.  xii.  34,  however,  44  bound  up  in  their 
clothes,"  favours  the  idea  of  a  wooden  bowl), 
until  it  became  dough  (pV3  ;  crrals,  Ex.  xii.  34, 
39 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ;  Jer.  vii.  18 ;  Hos.  vii.  4 : 
the  term  44 dough"  is  improperly  giveu  in  the 
A.  V.  as  =  lYIDnr,  in  Num.  xv.  20,  21 ;  Neh. 
x.  37  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  30.  [In  these  passages  R.  V. 
has  "dough"  in  the  text  and  coarse  meal  in 
margin]).  When  the  kneading  was  completed, 
leaven  PN£?;    (vny)  generally  added 
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[Leaven]  :  but  when  the  time  for  preparation  j 
was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cakes, 
hastily  baked,  were  eateu,  as  is  still  the  preva- 
lent custom  among  the  bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
xix.  3 ;  Ex.  xii.  39 ;  Judg.  vi.  19 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24).  Such  cakes  were  termed  DVYO 
(&(vfia,  LXX.)t  *  word  of  doubtful  sense, 
variously  supposed  to  convey  the  ideas  of  street- 
ness  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  815),  or  [more  pro- 
bably] purity  (Knobel-Dillmann  on  Ex.  xii. 
20),  while  leavened  bread  was  called  f&n  (lit. 
sharpened  or  soured ;  Ex.  xii.  39 ;  Hos.  vii.  4). 
Unleavened  cakes  were  ordered  to  be  eaten  at 
the  Passover  to  commemorate  the  hastiness  of 
the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3,  7  ;  Dent.  xvi. 
3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacrod  occasions  (Lev.  ii. 
11,  vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The  leavened  mass 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii. 
33  ;  Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a  whole  night 
("their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night,"  Hos.  \ 
6  ;  see  R.  V.  marg.),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat 
in  order  to  forward  the  fermentation  ("he 
ceaseth  to  stir  the  fire,  from  the  kneadiug  of 
the  dough  until  it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  vii.  4, 
R.  V.).    The  dough  was  then  divided  into  round 

cakes  (Dn^  JlilSS,  lit.  circles;  &proi ;  44  loaves," 

A.  V.  and  U.  V. ;  Ex.  xxix.  23 ;  .ludg.  viii.  5 ; 
1  Sain.  x.  3;  Prov.  vi.  26;  in  Judg.  vii.  13, 

furyit),  not  unlike  flat  stones  in  shape 
and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9 ;  cp.  iv.  3),  about 
a  span  in  diameter  and  a  Anger's  breadth  in 
thickness  (cp.  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  i.  164)  : 
three  of  these  were  required  for  the  meal  of  a 
single  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently  one 
was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (I  Sam.  ii. 
3b\  "  morsel,"  A.  VM  "  loaf,"  R.  V. ;  Jer.  xxxvii. 
21,  "piece,"  A.  V.,  "loaf,"  R.  V.),  whence  the 

cipro-i  .n  \*rb  DnJ?,  "  Lread  of  affliction  "  (1  K. 
Axii.   11  ;    Is.  ix.x.  referring  not  to  the 

quality  d'uu;  pU'beio,  Grotiu*),    but    to  the 


Two  Etf;  ]i|.jiu.  '-.irrjirik:  litr*.!  to  t>Li  ■  r<infi«-H- wr.  wli.i  rail,  rut 


f.      <•./.  <j.  *  iWllkm+>!,j. 

quantity :  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a 
y  for  a  reasonable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ;  2 
.  xvi.  1).  The  cakes  were  sometimes  punc- 
tured, and  hence  called  (itoWvpls ;  Ex.  xxix 
2.  23  ;  Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  Vg,  xxiv.  5 ;  Num.  xv' 
20;    2  Sam.  vi.   l'J),  and  mixed  with  oil. 


BREAD 

Similar  cakes,  sprinkled  with  seeds,  were  m*i? 
in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii.  386).  Sometimes  th*y 
were  rolled  out  into  wafers  (p'pT  ;  Kiyatot, 

Ex.  xxix.  2,  23 ;  Lev.  ii.  4 ;  Num.  vi  15-19), 


and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil  was  occasion- 
ally added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (IK.  xvii.  12). 
A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  described  in 
2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8,  10  ;  the  dough  («  flour,"  A.  V.) 
is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  seme 
stimulating  seeds  added,  as  teems  to  be  implied 

in  the  name  IYi2'3^  (from  heart:  cp.  our 

expression  a  cordial ;  aoAAvptocs ;  sorktM- 
cuiae).  The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  tbr 
oven ;  having  been  first,  according  to  tl* 
practice  in  Egypt,  gathered  into  "white  bas- 
kets "  (Gen.  xl.  16),  nh  ^D,  a  doubtful  ei- 
pression,  referred  by  some  to  the  whiteness  <t 
the  bread  (xcwa  xortytT** ;  Aquil.  rofvot 
yvptets  ;  canistra  farinae  ;  R.  V.  "  baskets  ci" 
white  bread :"  see  notes  in  Speaker's  Comm.  st<i 
Delitxach,  Genesis  [1887],  in  loco),  by  others,  m 
in  the  A.  V.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets, 
and  again,  by  connecting  the  word  %m\H  with  th-: 
idea  of  a  hole,  to  an  open-work  basket  (mtrjm. 
A.  V.),  or  lastly  to  bread  baked  in  a  hole  (Kitto. 
Cyclop,  art.  Bread).  The  baskets  were  pbwd 
on  a  trav  and  carried  on  the  baker's  head  (Gen 
xl.  16  ;  Herod,  ii.  35  ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  386). 


An  KrT*i»n  fmrrjiaf  rakes  to  the  o»on  ■  WJtlnsccA 

The  methods  of  baking  (HSK)  were,  «nJ  still 
are,  very  various  in  the  East,  adapted  to  the 
various  styles  of  life.  In  the  town*.  wb*r? 
professional  bakers  resided,  there  were  no  dfebt 
fixed  ovens,  in  shape  and  size  resembling  tlwt* 
in  use  among  ourselves  :  but  more  usually  «trh 
household  possessed  a  portable  oven  ("Win  : 
fravoi),  consist  iug  of  a  stone  or  meUl  jar  »l»^t 
three  feet  high,  which  was  heated  inwardlv  «itr> 
wood(l  K.  xvii.  12;  Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  \*\ 
or  dried  grass  and  flower-stalks  (xtprot,  ilatt- 
vi.  30);  when  the  fire  had  burned  down,  th* 
cakes  were  applied  either  inwardly  (Herod,  n. 
92)  or  outwardly  :  such  ovens  were  used  by  ta: 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  385),  and  by  th« 
Easterns  of  Jerome's  time  (Comment,  in  Lam. 
10),  and  are  still  common  among  the  Bedouiw 
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(Wdlsted'f  Travels,  i.  330;  Niebuhr'a  Descript.  \  D"1B,  to  break  =  to  give  bread  (Jer.  xvi.  7):  the 
dei' Arabic,  pp.  45,  46).  The  use  of  a  single  i  pjeJes  broken  for  consumption  were  called  k\&o- 
oven  by  several  families  only  took  place  in  time  (  futra  (Matt 


is 


xiv.  20 ;  John  vi.  12).    Old  bread 
described  in  Josh.  ix.   5,  12,  ns  crumbled 
(D*"lf?3  ;  a  sense  preferred  by  Dillmann*  after 
Aquil.  tyaBvpuptros  ;  in  frusta  comininuti.  The 

A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  "  mouldy,"  follow  the  LXX. 

B.  tvptmwv  *tal  &tfipctp4yo%),  a  term  which  is 
aL*o  applied  (I  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit, 
which  easily  crumbled  (itoMvpis  ;  44  cracknels," 
A.  V.  and  K.  V.).  rw  1  ^  rt"1 


Priest. 


of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  Another  species  ot 
oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  the 
sides  of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the 
bottom  with  pebbles  (Harmer,  i.  487).  Jahn 
(Archaeot.  i.  9,  §  140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is 
referred  to  in  the  term  D*"V3  (Lev.  xi.  35)  ;  but 
the  dual  number  is  an  objection  to  this  view 
(see  Knobel-Dillmann  in  loco)  ;  the  term  *Hn 
(Geo.  xl.  16)  has  also  been  referred  to  it. 

Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  adapted 
to  the  migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  as 
of  the  modern  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  were  either 
spread  upon  stones,  which  were  previously 
hented  by  lighting  a  fire  above  them  (Burck- 
hsrdt  s  Xotes,  i.  58)  or  beneath  them  (Brlzoui's 
Travels,  p.  84) ;  or  they  were  thrown  into  the 
bwted  embers  of  the  fire  itself  (Wellsted's 
Trawls,  i.  350;  Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  46);  or 
lastly,  they  were  roasted  by  being  placed 
between  layers  of  dung,  which  burns  slowly, 
and  U  therefore  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose (Esek.  iv.  12,  15;  Burckhardt's  Xotcs,  i. 
57 ;  Xiebuhr's  Descript.  p.  46).  The  terms  by 
which  such  cakes  were  described  were  7)IV  (Gen. 
rriii.  6 ;  Ex.  xii.  39 ;  1  K.  xvii.  13 ;  Kzek.  iv- 
12;  Hos.  vii.  8),  jtyD  (1  K.  xvii.  12  ;  Ps.  xxxv. 
16),  or  more  fully  DW}  r\M  (I  K.  xix.  6,  lit. 
on  the  hot  stones,  R.  V.  marg. ;  "coals,"  A.  V. 
sod  R.  V.X  the  term  HJT  referring,  however, 
not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the  rounded 
shape  of  the  cake  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  997)  :  the 
equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  iyKpwpias,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  subcinericius  panis,  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The  cakes 
required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the  pro- 
cess (Hos.  vii.  8;  Harmer,  i.  488).  Other 
methods  were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread  ; 
some  were  baked  on  a  pan  (H^nO,  see 
Knobel-Dillmann  on  Lev.  ii.  5 ;  rityavov ; 
sartago :  the  Greek  term  survives  in  the  tajen  of 
the  Bedouins),  the  result  being  similar  to  the 
MvAz  still  used  among  the  latter  people  (Burck- 
hardt's  Sotes,  i.  58),  or  like  the  Greek  rarf^vtat, 
which  were  baked  in  oil,  and  eaten  warm  with 
honey  (Athen.  xiv.  55,  p.  646);  such  cakes 
appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  used  as  sacred 
offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14,  vii.  9 ;  1  Ch.  xxiii. 
29).  A  similar  cooking  utensil  .was  used  by 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9),  named  fl^CTD  {r-fryavoy), 
in- which  she  baked  the  cakes  ami  then  emptied 
them  out  in  a  heap  (p¥\  not  poured,  as  if  it  had 
been  broth)  before  Amnon.  A  different  kind  of 
bread,  probably  resembling  the  ftita  of  the 
Bedouins,  a  pasty  substance  (Burckhnrdt's 
Sotes,  i.  57),  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan, 
nCTHO  (lo~xdpa ;  craticula ;  frying-pan,  A.  V. 
and  K.  V. ;  none  of  which  meanings,  however, 
correspond  with  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word,  which  is  conuected  with  boUiti'f ;  see 
Knobel-Dillmann  on  Lev.  ii.  7);  this  was 
also  reserved  for  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  7  ; 
vii.  9).  As  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  bread 
(the  last  excepted)  were  thin  and  crisp,  tho> 
mode  of  eating  them  was  by  breaking  (Lev.  ii.  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  Assyria,  both  the 
6;  I*,  lriii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  4;  Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  material  for  bricks  and  the  bituminous  cement, 
30,  xxvi.  26;  Acts  xx.  11;  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  ■"  which  bubbles  up  from  the  ground,  and  is 
vii.  3,  §  22,  i^rovs  Ii4k\o),  whence  the  term  1  collected  and  exported  by  the  Arabs,  were  close 


[W.  L.  B.] 

BREASTPLATE    of   the  High 
[Priest,  Dress  of.] 

BREA8TPLATE.  [Arms,  p.  241.] 

BREECHES  (DU?32D;  wep«ric«\7i ;  femi- 
nalia),  part  of  the  dress'  of  the  priests.  Tbey 
were  short,  and  extended  only  from  the  loins  to 
the  thigh  (Ex.  xxviii.  42,  xxxix.  28  ;  Lev.  vi.  19, 
xvi.  4;  Ezek.  xliv.  18:  cp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7, 
§  1 ;  Philo,  de  Monarch,  ii.  5).  See  Priest, 
Dress  of.  M 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.  [Brother.] 

BRICK  (7\i^b,  wide  of  white  clay,  from 
to  be  xchite;  wAiVffos ;  later;  in  Ezek.  iv.  1, 
A.  V.,  tile).  Herodotus  (L  179),  describing  the 
mode  of  building  the  walls  of  Babylon,  says 
that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch  was  made 
into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up,  and 
burnt  in  kilns  (icd/moi).  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  (So^oAtoj),  ami  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed 
in.  This  account  agrees  with  the  existing 
remains  at  some  places,  as  at  Mugheir,  Ur 
(Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaijai,  ii.  844),  and  with 
the  history  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Confusion,  in  which  the  builders  used  brick 
instead  of  stone,  and  slime  (TDn ;  6<T<pa\ros) 
for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4,  §  3). 


EtrrpUaa  brick  stumped  with  the  pr»enom«n  otlhoUaa  III. 
(Birrh'l  Anci.nl  PolUm  ) 
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at  hand  for  building  purposes  (Plin.  IT.  Jf. 
xxxv.  15,  51,  17&);  but  the  liabylonian  bricks 
were  more  commonly  burnt  in  kilns  than  those 
used  at  Nineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun-dried, 
like  the  Egyptian  (see  Maapcro,  Arched.  £jypt. 
p.  8;  Babelon,  Man.  WArcAeol.  Orient,  p.  12). 
Xenophou  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall  of 


Brick  Arch.  1  Leber.   (Birch 't  Ancicmt  t'otttry.) 

Media,  not  far  from  Babylon,  made  of  burnt 
bricks  set  in  bitumen  (t\Iv9ois  iirrats  «V 
itrtpiXrcff  Ktifiivais),  20  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
high.  Also  another  wall  of  brick  50  feet  wi<le 
(Diod.  ii.  7,  8,  12;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  §  12, 
Hi.  4,  §11;  Nnh.  iii.  14;  Lavard,  Xincreh,  ii. 
46,  252,  278).    While  it  is  needless  to  inquire 


to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the  actual  invention 
of  brick-making  is  to  lie  ascribed,  there  is 
perhaps  no  place  iu  the  world  more  ftrour- 
able  for  the  process,  none  iu  which  the  re- 
mains of  original  brick  structures  bare  beta 
more  largely  used  in  later  times  for  building 
purposes.    The  Babylonian  bricks  are  usually 

from  12  to  13  to. 
square,  and  Z\  in. 
thick.  (English 
bricks  are  usually. 
^\  0  in.  long,  4  >.  wide, 

2J    thick.)  They 
must  of  them  bar 
the  name,  inscribed 
in  cuneiform  charac- 
ter,  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, wbo>e  build- 
ings, no  doubt,  re- 
placed tho>e  of  aa 
earlier  age  (Lavard. 
Jfin.  and  DJ>>ji  pp. 
505,    531).  They 
aUo  possess  more  of 
the  character  of  tilt* 
(Ezek.  ir.  1).  They 
'  were  sometimes  glazed  and  enamelled  with  {At- 
torns of  various  colours.    Semi  rani  is  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  hare  overlaid  some  of  her  tower* 
with  surfaces  of  enamelled  brick  bearing  elabo- 
rate designs  (Diod.  ii.  8).    Enamelled  bricks  hare 
been  found  at  Nimroud  (Lavard,  ii.  312).  Pliny 
(viL  56,  57,  193)  says  that  the  Babylooiau 


3  '£ 
Foreign  captlrM  employ*!  In  mai  in p  bricks  at  Theba*.   ( Wtlklr  wn  ) 
Ig*.  1,  t.  Man  returning-  after  cmrrjlnf  tti«  brick*.    Kiwi  3.  fl.  Taftknuutrr*.   Fit*.  4.  A.  Mao  carry lnj  bricks,   rig*.  7,  9-13.  Dtcp? : 
and  mixing-  tha  clay  or  mod.   rig*.  8,  It.  Unking  brick*  with  a  wooden  mould,  rf,  k.    Fig.  14.  Fetching-  water  Iron  la*  task.  b> 
At  4  the  brick*  (lobi)  are  aald  to  be  made  at  Thebe*. 
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nsed to  record  their  astronomical  observations 
on  tiles  (coctilibtts  lahrculis).    He  also.  M  well 
as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Koine.    There  were  three  sizes:  (1) 
1J  ft.  long,  1  ft.  broad  ;  (2)  4  (Greek)  palms 
Jong,  12*  135  in. ;  (3)  .*>  palms  long,  15*  16875  in. 
The  breadth  of  (2)  and  (3)  was  the  same.  He 
mvs  the  Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  general 
to  stoue  (xxxv.  14,  49,  172;  seeYitruv.  ii.  3,  8). 
Bricks  of  more  than  3  palms  length  and  of  less 
than  l£  palm  are  mentioned  by  the  Talmudist* 
(Gesen.,  p.  740;  see  Plin.  /.  c.  171).  The  Israelites, 
in  common  with  other  captives,  were  employed 
b?  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks  and 
in  building  (Ex.  i.  14 ;  v.  7).    Kiln-bricks  were 
Dot  generally  used  \n  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in 
the  sun,  and'  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  as 
when  first  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  thcAmunophs 
and  Thothmes,  whose  names  they  bear.  The 
usual  dimensions  vary  from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to 
14$  in.  long;  8f  in.  to  GJ  in.  wide;  and  7  in. 
to  4J  in.  thick.    When  made  of  the  Nile  mud, 
or  alluvial  deposit,  they  required  (as  they  still 
require)  straw  to  prevent  cracking,  but  those 
formed  of  clay  taken  from  the  torrent  beds  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  held  together  without 
straw ;  and  crude  brick  walls  had  frequently 
the  additional  security  of  a  layer  of  reeds  and 
sticks,  placed  at  intervals  to  act  as  binders 
(Wilkinson,  i.   342   [1878];    Birch.  Ancient 
Pottery,  p.  9  sq.  [1873],  cp.  Herod,  i.  179). 
Baked  bricks  however  wepe   u>ed,  chiefly  in 
pliers  in  contact  with  water.    They  are  smaller 
than  the  sun-dried  bricks.    A  brick  pyramid 
i*  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  130)  as  the  work 
of  King  Asychis.    Sesostris  (ii.  138)  is  said  to 
have  employed  his  captives  in  building.  Nume- 
rous remains  of  buildings  of  various  kinds  exist, 
constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  many 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  inscriptions  indicating  their  date  and  pur- 
pose.  (See  cut  on  p.  457.)    Among  the  paint- 
ings at  Thebes,  one  on  a  tomb,  given  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  represents  the  enforced  labours  in 
brick-making  of  captives,  who  are  distinguished 
trom  the  natives  by  the  colour  in  which  they 
are  drawn.    Watching  over  the  labourers  are 
••task-masters,"  who,  armed  with  sticks,  are 
receiving  the  "  tale  of  bricks  "  and  urging  on 
the  work.    The  processes  of  digging  out  the 
clay,  of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  all 
duly  represented ;  and  though  the  labourers 
cannot  be  determined  to   be   Jews,   yet  the 
similarity  of  employment  illustrates  the  Bible 
history  in  a  remarkable   degree  (Wilkinson, 
i.  342-345  ;  Birch,/,  c.  :  see  Aristoph.  Av.  1133, 
Alybrrtos  w\i*6o<p6pos ;   Ex.  v.  17,  18).  The 
Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in  Egypt, 
and  we  find  a  complaint  made  by  Isaiah  that 
the  people  built  altars  of  brick   instead  of 
unhewn  stone  as  the  Law  directed  (Is.  lxv.  3  ; 
Ex.  xx.  25).'    [POTTERY.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.  [Markiage.] 


•  Mention  Is  made  of  a  brick-kiln  In  2  Sam.  xii.  31 
Jer.  xlill.  9,  Xah.  III.   14 ;  but  It  Is  very  doubtful  if 

|aVp  bas  the  sense  of  brick-kiln  in  any  of  these 

pa**K?s.  Cp.  Driver,  SoUt  on  the  Ifeb.  Ttxt  of  the 
Books  of  San.  L  c ;  and  cp.  QPB?  and  R.V.  marg.  on  the 

[S.  R.  I).] 


BRIDGE.  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  canonical  Scriptures  is  possibly  and  quite 
indirectly  in  the  proper  name  Geshur  (l-IK'f),  a 
district  in  Basiian,  N.E.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
whose  inhabitants,  the  Geshurites,  are  men- 
tioned several  times  in  Scripture  (Deut.  iii.  14 ; 
Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  13:  1  Ch.  ii.  23;  Gesen. 
p.  308).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  xiv. 
23,  32 ;  1  Ch.  iik  2).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase 
on  Nahuin  ii.  u"  renders  D'TW?,  "  gates,"  by 
44  bridges,"  where  however  dykes  or  weirs  are 
perhaps  to  be  understood,  which,  being  burst 
by  inundation,  destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh 
(I)iod.  ii.  27).  Judas  Maoabneus  is  said  t<- 
have  intended  to  make  a  bridge  in  order  t<> 
besiege  the  town  of  Casphor  or  Caspis,  situati 
near  a  lake  (2  Mace.  xii.  13).  Josephus  (Ant. 
v.  1,  §  3),  shaking  of  the  Jorlau  at  the  tin><- 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  any-,  that  it 
had  never  been  bridged  before,  oi>K  ffewrr© 
irpirfpoy,  as  if  since  that  time  bridges  had 
been  made  over  it.  In  Is.  xxxvii.  25,  "V|j5,  dij 
for  irntcr,  is  rendered  by  LXX.  ytyvpav  rl$7]fii. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  iu  their 
earlier  times,  and  west  of  the  .Ionian  there  arc 
no  rivers  of  permanent  importance  (see  A  mm. 
Marc.  xiv.  8;  Keland,  p.  284);  but  we  have 
frequent  mention  made  of  fords,  and  of  their 
military  importance  (Gen.  xxxii.  22;  Josh.  ii.  7 
Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24,  xii.  5  ;  Is.  xvi.  2). 

Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  iu 
Egypt  as  early  as  the  15th  century  n.e.  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  302  sq.  ;  Birch,  i.  14),  the  Romans 
were  the  first  constructors  of  arched  bridges. 
They  made  bridges  over  the  .Ionian  and  other 
rivers  of  Syria,  of  which  remains  still  exist, 
espei  tally  one  between  Lake  Huleh  aud  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of 
Jacob  (Stanley,  p.  296;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
pp.  90-92,  142,  143  ;  Btirckhurdt,  Syria, 
p.  315  ;  Robinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  {yttpvpa) 
connecting  the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of 
which  Josephus  speaks  (//.  J.  vi.  0,  §  2  ;  Ani.  xv. 
11,  5),  seems  to  have  been  an  arched  viaduct 
(Robiuson,  i.  288;  iii.  224).  [H.  W.  P.J 

BRIER.  [Bramble.] 

BRIMSTONE  (nnDJ,*  gophrith  ;  Buoy; 
sxdpttur).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Bible,  is  correctly  rendered  "  brimstone  ;"  b  this 
meaning  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  old  Versions. 
The  word  is  very  frequently  associated  with 
"fire:"  "The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodoin  and 
Gomorrah  brimstone  and  lire  out  of  heaven  " 
(Gen.  xix.  24;  see  also  Ps.  xi.  6;  Eiek.  xxxviii. 


•  Probably  allied  to  a  general  name  for  such 

trees  as  abound  with  re§inous  inflammable  exudations  ; 
hence  JV*}9f  "sulphur,"  as  being  very  combustible. 

3  0 

See  (Jesenlus,  #.  r.   Cp.  the  Arabic  ^ 


kibrit,  and  the  Assyrian  ku  pru.  Lagarde  conjectures 
it  to  he  connected  with  ihe  Ractrian  vohu  kereti,  fumi- 
gant,  Pent,  go-ginl,  sulphur  ( i'cbersirht  fib.  d.  im  A  ram., 
Arab.,  u.  iw>r.  uUiche  Mldungd.yomina,  pp.  217-20). 
>>  From  A.-S.  brtnnan,  "  to  bum,"  and  ttune. 
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22).  In  Job  xviii.  15  and  Is.  xxx.  33,  "brim-  I 
stone  "  occurs  alone,  but  no  doubt  in  a  sense 
similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing  passages,  viz.  ' 
as  an  expression  synonymous  with  lightning,  as 
has  been  observed  by  Le  Clerc  {Dissert,  de  Sodo- 
iww  suheertione,  Comment.  I'eutat.  adjecta,  §  iv.), 
Michaelis,  Bosenmitller.  Dillmann,*  and  others.' 
There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odour  which  is 
occasionally  ]»erceived  to  accompany  a  thunder- 
storm ;  the  ancients  draw  particular  attention 
to  it:  see  Pliny  (A*  //.  xxxv.  15),  44  Fulmina 
nc  fulgura  quoque  sulphuris  odoreni  habent;" 
Seneca  ((J.  nat.  ii.  53),  uud  Persius  {Sat.  ii.  24, 
25).  Hence  the  expression  44  lire  and  brim- 
stone" in  the  Sacrel  writings  to  denote  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Btrcam  of  brim- 
stone in  Is.  xxx.  33  is,  no  doubt,  as  Lee  {lleb. 
Lex.  p.  123)  has  well  expressed  it,  44  a  rushing 
stream  of  lightning." 

From  Deut.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  land  thereof 
is  brimstone ...  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom," 
it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  is 
alluded  to  (sec  also  Is.  xxxiv.  9).    There  arc 
extensive  deposits  of  sulphur  in  the  volcanic 
districts  of  South-Eastern  and  North-Eastern  1 
Palestine,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 
In  the  region  of  Argob  or  Trachonitis,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yarmuk  or  Hieromax,  these 
deposits  arc  especially  abundant.    In  the  Yar-  J 
mule,  near  the  ancient  Gadara,  arc  nine  hot 
sulphurous  springs  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel, 
p.  402).  But  by  far  the  most  important  deposit* 
are  round  the  Dead  Sea,  where  sulphur  is  found, 
not  only  in  the  strata  of  the  surrounding  cliffs,  1 
but  ejected  in  vast  quantities  from  springs,  both  j 
on  the  edge  of  and  in  the  lake,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  ravines  running  down  to  it.    From  these 
different  sources,  it  is  scattered  in  lumps  larger 
or  smaller  over  the  Hats  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  lake.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  rock 
deposits  is  in  the  VYddy  Mahawat,  at  the  south- 
west of  the  lake;   where,  on  the  sides  of  the 
W'idy,  arc  exposed  large  masses  of  bitumen 
overlying  a  thin  stratum  of  sulphur  (Land  of 
Israel,  p.  358).    All  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake,  from  'Ain  Feshkah  to  Jebel  Usdum,  ! 
occur  hot  springs,  producing  an  abundant  deposit  i 
of  sulphur,    liut  nowhere  are  these  phenomena 
more  wonderful  than  in  the  gorge  of  the  Cal- 
lirrhoe  or  Zerka  Main,  and  many  of  the  lesser  ' 
glens  opening  on  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  h"t  springs  of  Callirrhoe'  are  annually 
depositing  nn  incrustation  of  sulphur  on  the 
sides  of  the  glen,  to  a  thickness  sometimes  of 
150  feet,  and  all  traces  of  the  ancient  baths  and  | 
the  erections  of  Herod  have  long  since  been 
buried  under  many  feet  of  brimstone.    Scarcely  { 
less  rapid  has  been  the  deposit  on  parts  of  the 
shore,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Callirrhoe  (Tristram,  LandofMoab,  p.  243.  4c).  ! 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  these  sulphur 
deposits  and  springs,  is  that  they  support  a 
peculiar  and  unique  Hora,  chiefly  of  the  Ascle- 
piad  family,  such  as  Ihumia  cantata,  described 
by  Josephus  with  marvellous   legends  (tied. 


'  A  different  explanation  ts  preferred  by  Bp.  Harold  , 
Browne  (Sjxaktr't  Comm.  on  Gen.  xix.  24)  and  Dean 
Payne  Smith  (©.  T.  Comm.  for  Engl.  Headers,  Id  loco).  I 
Taking  ••  brimstone  "  to  mean  bitumen,  the  bitumen,  | 
whether  volcanic  or  otherwise,  was  mad-  the  instrument 
by  which  the  offending  cities  were  destroyed. 


Jxid.  vii.  6,  3).  Oeomc  trincrxla  is  another  4 
these  curious  plants,  with  the  smell  and  colour 
of  the  sulphur  on  which  it  grows.  See  also 
Irbv  and  Mangles  {Travels,  p.  453).  Bitrckhardt 
{Travels,  p.  394),  who  observes  that  the  Aral* 
use  sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels,  .ml  Shaw 
{Travels,  ii.  159). 

Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  sni 
Romans  in  their  religious  purifications  (Juv.  ii. 
157;  Plin.  xxxv.  15):  hence  the  Greek  word 
6ttov,  lit.  "the  divine  thing,"  was  employed  to 
express  this  substance.  Sulphur  is  found  nearly 
pure  indifferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  generally 
in  volcanic  district* ;  it  exists  in  combination 
with  metals  and  in  various  sulphates;  it  is  very 
combustible,  and  i*  used  in  fhe  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  matches,  tic.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  say*  one 
kind  of  sulphur  was  employed  44  ad  ellythma 
conficienda."  [VY.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

BROIDED,  BROIDERED.  See  Eaccoi- 
UERF.u.  The  word  44  broided  "  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  [ed.  1G11]  of  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  "not  with 
broided  hair,"  and  has  been  replaced  by  the 
corrupt  form  44  broidered  "  in  many  more  modem 
e  litions.  44  Broided  "  (see  marg.  plaited)  is  an 
old  form  of  braided,  which  word  has  beta 
placed  in  this  text  by  the  II.  V.  [F.] 

BROOK.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thui  ren- 
dered in  the  O.  T. 

1.  p*DN,  dphik  (Ps.  xlii.  1  [2]);  according  to 

Goenius,  projwrly  the6t</,  which  holds  in  or  coo- 
taius  the  stream.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical 
Books.  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  stream," 
44  channel,"  4'  river." 

2.  yior  (Is.  xix.  6  [A.  V.  44  the  broob 
of  defence,"  li.  V.  44  the  streams  of  Egypt 7, 
8  [A.  V.  44  brooks."  R.  V.  44  Nile  "  in  both  rr.\ 
xxiii.  3,  10  [A.  V.  44  river,"  K.  V.  "Nile"  a 
both  rr.]),  an  Egyptian  word,  accordiug  to  Ebers 
=  aur  da,  44  the  great  stream  "  {Aegypte*, 

p.  338),  and  which  occurs  on  the  Kosetta-inscnp- 
tion  (c.  B.C.  195).  It  is  the  Memphitic  jaro, 
Sahidic  jero,  and  Assyr.  j<int,  and  is  generally 
applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to  the  canals  by  which 
Egypt  was  watered  (see  MY."  s.  v.).  fhe  only 
exceptions  to  this  usage  arc  found  in  Dan.  xii. 
5,  6,  7,  where  A.  V.  and  R.V.  read  -river" 
(see  Speaker's  Comm.1  on  Dan.  xii.  5),  and  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  Tigris. 

3.  hytp,  m'udl  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  which 
occurs  but  once,  and  is  of  very  uncertain 
derivation  and  meaning,  though  some  suih 
sense  as  «•  rivulet  "  (A.  V.  and  U.  V.  14  brook  ") 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  context  (see 
Driver,  Xotes  on  Vie  Heb.  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Sam.  in  loco).  The  Targum  erroneously  para- 
phrases it  44  Jordan." 

ruuh  d,  a  term  applied  both  to  the 
dry  torrent-bed  (Num.  xxi.  12,  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
"valley";  Judg.  xvi.  4,  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
44  valley  "  in  text,  "brook  "  in  marg.)  and  to  the 
torrent  itself  (1  K.  xvii.  3,  A.  V.  and  R.  Y. 
"brook").  It  corresponds  with  the  Arabic 
teddy,  the  Greek  xtlPtyP0VS>  tne  Italian  famara, 
and  the  Indian  nullah.  For  further  information, 
see  Riveiu  [VY.  A.  VY.]  [F.] 

BROTHER  (nN;  45«A<pdj).  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  Hebrew  as  in  all  languages  in 
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a  general  or  metaphorical  sense.  In  the  0.  T. 
the  term  44  brother  "  is  sometimes  apjilied  to  (1) 
kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother — c.</.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  $\  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9) ; 
(2)  one  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  six.  13);  (3) 
of  the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a 
cognate  people  (Num.  xx.  14);  (4)  nn  ally  (Amos 
i.  9):  (5)  any  friend  (Job  v.  15);  (6)  one  of 
the  same  office  (1  K.  ix.  13);  (7)  a  fellow-man 
(Let.  xix.  17);  (8)  metaphorically  of  any  simi- 
larity. It  is  a  very  favourite  Oriental  metaphor, 
as  in  Job  xxx.  19,  "I  am  become  a  brother  to 
the  jackals  "  (Gesen.  s.  v.). 

The  word  aSt\<f>bt  has  a  similar  range  of 
meanings  in  the  X.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a 
disciple  (Matt.  xxv.  40,  &c.) ;  a  fellow-worker, 
«  in  St  Paul's  Epp.  j»assim  ;  and  especially  a 
Christian.  Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Epistles  and 
the  early  Fathers  that  it  was  by  this  name  that 
Christians  usually  sj>oke  of  each  other.  The 
name  "Christian"  was  merely  used  to  describe 
believers  objectively,  i.e.  from  the  Pagan  point 
<-f  view,  as  we  see  from  the  places  where  it 
occurs,  viz.  Acts  [xi.  26],  xxvj.  28.  and  1  Pet. 
nr.  16.  Cp.  Cremer,  liUA.-Uieoloy.  WOrterb.  </. 
STlkh.  Gr&itat.*  s.n. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  44  bro- 
ther M  and  **  neighbour;"  "brother"  meant  an 
Israelite  by  blood,  44  neighbour"  a  proselyte. 
They  allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name 
-brother"  to  all  Christians,  and  "neighbour" 
to  all  the  world,  1  Cor.  v.  11  ;  Luke  x.  29,  30 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hcbr.  ad  Matt.  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  dillicult 
awl  interesting  question  as  to  who  were  44  the 
hrethren  of  the  Lord,"  and  pass  in  review  the 
theon>  respec  ting  them.  And  first  we  would 
observe  that  in  arguing  at  all  against  their  being 
the  real  brethren  of  Jesus,  far  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  assumed  indefiuiteness  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  44  brother "  in 
Scripture.  When  the  word  is  used  historically 
and  o/ntinuousiy,  there  is  no  such  indefiniteness. 
In  all  the  adduced  cases  it  will  be  seen  that, 
when  the  word  is  used  in  any  but  its  proper 
sense,  the  context,  in  every  case  of  real  im- 
portance, prevents  the  possibility  of  confusion  ; 
and  indeed  in  the  only  two  exceptional  instances 
(not  metaphorical),  viz.  those  in  which  Lot  and 
Jacob  are  resj»ectively  called  44  brothers "  of 
Abraham  and  La  ban,  the  word  is  only  extended 
*o  far  as  to  mean  "nephew;"  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  these  exceptions  are 
quoted  from  a  single  Book,  many  centuries 
earlier  than  the  Gospels.  If  then  the  word 
"brethren,"  as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  &c. 
really  means  44 cousins"  or  44  kinsmen,"  it  will 
be  the  only  instance  of  such  an  application 
being  repeatedly  used  without  any  data  being 
furnished  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning. 
A^ain,  no  really  parallel  case  can  be  quoted 
from  the  N.T.,  except  in  merely  rhetorical  and 
tropical  passages;  whereas  when  44  nephews" 
or  44  cousins "  are  meant  they  are  always 
specified  as  such,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10,  Acts 
xiiii.  16  (Kitto,  .77k,*  Ajwstlra,  &c,  p.  165  sq.). 
It  is,  then,  obvious  that  there  is  no  adequate 
warrant  in  the  language  alone,  to  take  44  bre- 
thren" as  meaning  "  relatives  ;  "  and  therefore 
the  a  priori  presumption  is  in  favour  of  a  literal 
acceptation  of  the  term.    We  have  dwelt  the 


more  strongly  on  this  point,  because  it  seems  to 
have  been  far  too  easily  assumed  that  no  impor- 
tance is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  invariably  called  Christ's  brothers  ;  whereas 
this  consideration  taken  alone  would  go  far  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are,  however,  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Watt.  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biassed mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our 
Lord's  uterine  brothers.  44  Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter's son?  Is  not  His  mother  called  Mary? 
and  His  brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas, 
and  Simon?  and  His  sisters,  are  they  not  all 
with  us?"  But  since  we  find  that  there  was 
a  44  Marv,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  and 
Judas  and  Simon"  (Matt,  xxvii.  36),  and  that  a 
44  James  and  Judas  (?)"  were  sons  of  Alphneus 
(Luke  vi.  15,  16),  the  most  general  tradition  is 
— 1.  That  they  were  all  our  Lord's  first  cousins, 
the  sons  of  Alphaeus  (or  Clopas),  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  brother  of  Joseph  (Hege- 
sippus  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  22)  and  Mary,  a  sister 
of  the  Virgin.  This  tradition  is  accepted  by 
Jeronie  (Cat.  .Sixi/if.  /.'.v.  2),  Augustine,  and  the 
Latin  Church  generally,  and  is  now  the  one 
most  commonly  received.  Yet  there  seem  to  be 
overwhelming  arguments  against  it:  for  (1) 
The  reasoning  entirely  depends  on  three  very 
doubtful  assumptions,  viz.  a.  that  "his  mother's 
sister"  (John  xix.  23)  must  be  in  apposition 
with  "Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,"  which 
would  be  improbable,  if  only  on  the  ground  that 
it  sup|M)ses  two  sisters  to  have  had  the  same 
name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  very  few 
parallel  cases  [Wicseler  (cp.  Mark  xv.  40) 
thinks  that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedce,  is 
intended  by  "his  mother's  sister"];  6.  that 
"  Mary,  the  mother  of  James"  was  the  wife  of 
Alphneus,  i.e.  that  the  James  intended  in  Luke 
vi.  15  is  'Idxw/Sos  &  'AA^atov;  c.  that  Cleophas, 
or  more  correctly  Clopas,  whose  wife  Mary  was, 
is  identical  with  Alphaeus  (Hegesipp.);  which 
may  be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved. 
(2)  If  the  cousins  of  our  Lord  were  meant,  K 
would  be  signally  untrue  that  44  neither  did  his 
brethren  believe  on  him  "  (John  vii.  5  sq.),  for 
in  all  probability  three  out  of  the  four  (viz. 
James  the  Less,  Matthew  (or  Levi),  and  Simon, 
as  well  as  Jude,  the  brother  (or,  more  probably, 
the  son)  of  James,  were  actual  Apostles.  We  do 
not  see  how  this  objection  can  be  removed.  (3) 
It  is  quite  unaccountable  that  these  "brethren 
of  the  Lord,"  if  they  were  only  his  cousins, 
should  be  always  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  with  their  own 
mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4)  The 
44  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  distinct  from  the  Apostles:  see  Acts  i.  14, 
1  Cor.  ix.  15;  and  Jude  (c.  17  )  seems  clearly  to 
imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  arc  quite 
adequate  to  necessitate  the  rejection  of  the  very 
slight  grounds  adduced  for  the  identification  of 
the  "brethren  of  the  Lord"  with  the  "sons  of 
Alphaeus."  If  "the  Lord's  brethren"  were  His 
cousins,  what  possible  reason  could  have  pre- 
vented the  Evangelists  from  calling  them 
cousins  ?  Why,  in  writing  plain  prose,  should 
they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  suggest  a 
false  inference?    Whatever  happens  to  other 
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theories,  this  at  least  *(though  it  has  been  the 
favourite  theory  in  the  Western  Church)  must 
be  absolutely  rejected.  It  was  an  arbitrary 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Jerome  to  assert  the 
virginity  not  only  of  Mary  but  of  Joseph.  He 
invented  it  in  A.D.  383  as  furnishing  a  plausible 
argument  against  Helvidius ;  and  afterwards, 
when  it  had  served  its  temporary  purpose, 
he  quietly  allowed  it  to  fall  into  abeyance 
(see  Light  foot,  Galatians,  pp.  247-249).  The 
real  usage  of  the  word  44  brethren "  (apart 
from  its  lax  and  metaphorical  applications)  is 
alone  sufficient  to  relegate  this  theory  into  the 
region  of  obsolete  conjectures. 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary, 
Kpiphanius,  and  the  Greek  Fathers  generally, 
makes  them  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
marriage  with  a  certain  Escha  or  Salome  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah;  indeed  Kpiphanius  (Nacres.  29, 
§  4)  even  mentions  the  supposed  order  of  birth 
of  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  But  Jerome 
(Com.  in  Matt.  xii.  49)  slights  this  as  a  mere 
conjecture,  borrowed  from  the  44  deliramenta 
Apocryphorum,"  and  Origen  says  that  it  \vas 
taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  The  ouly 
shadow  of  ground  for  its  possibility  is  the  gene- 
rally received  tradition  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  age  between  Joseph  and  the  Virgin.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  late 
tradition  that,  if  the  brethren  were  sons  of 
Joseph  by  an  earlier  marriage,  James  as  the 
eldest  of  them  was  legally  44  the  son  of  David  " 
and  the  lineal  heir  to  David's  throne. 

III.  Theophylact  suggested  that  they  were 
the  offspring  of  a  levirate  marriage  between 
Joseph  and  the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother 
Alphaeus.  But,  apart  from  all  evidence,  it  is 
obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary  an 
assumption. 

The  arguments  against  their  being  the  sons 
of  the  Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Ix>rd,  are 
founded  on— (1)  The  almost  constant  tradition 
«>f  her  aftJcapBtvla.  St.  Basil  (&rm.  de  S. 
JYWriV.)  even  records  a  story  that  44  Zechary  was 
slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar"  for  affirming  her  to  be  a  Virgin  after,  as 
well  as  before  the  birth  of  her  most  holy  Son 
(Jer.  Taylor,  Dvrt.  Dnbit.  ii.  3,  4).  Still  the 
tradition  was  not  universal :  it  was  denied,  for 
instance,  by  those  who  were  called  Antidico- 
marianitac  and  Helvidiani ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to,  or  unaccepted  by,  Ter- 
tullian  and  Victorinus  bishop  of  Petavium.  To 
quote  Ezck.  xliv.  2  as  any  argument  on  the 
question  is  plainlv  absurd.  (2)  The  fact  that 
on  the  cross  Christ  commended  His  mother  to 
the  care  of  St.  John  ;  but  this  is  easily  explicable 
on  the  ground  of  His  brethren's  apparent  dis- 
belief in  Him  at  that  time,  though  they  seem 
to  have  been  converted  by  the  Resurrection. 
Indeed  the  objection,  if  it  has  any  weight  at  all, 
tells  also  against  the  two  other  theories. 
(3)  The  identity  of  their  names  with  those  of 
the  sons  of  Alphaeus.  This  argument  loses 
every  particle  of  weight,  when  we  remember 
the  constant  recurrence  of  names  in  Jewish 
families,  and  the  extreme  commonness  of  these 
particular  names.  In  the  N.  T.  alone  there  may 
be  at  least  five  contemporary  Jameses,  and  several 
Judes,  not  to  mention  the  (at  least)  21  Simons, 
17  Joscf,  and  10  Judes  mentioned  by  Jotephus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  44  the 


brethren  of  the  Lord  "  being  (as  they  are  exclu 
sively  called)  his  actual  brethren  are  numerous* 
and,  taken  collectively,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind' 
almost  irresistible,  although  singly  they  ar* 
open  to  objections:  eg.  (1)  The  "word  vpmri- 
tokos  vi6s,  Luke  ii.  7.  (2)  Matt.  i.  25,  owe 
iyiyvv<TKt¥  avr$)v  torn  ou  fritter,  k.t.A.,  to  which. 
Alford  justly  remarks,  only  one  meaning  c-*d<l 
have  been  attached  but  for  preconceived  theories 
about  the  ati*ap8ty'ia.  (3)  The  general  tone  of 
the  Gos)k?1s  on  the  subject.  The  "brethren  "are 
constantly  spoken  of  frith  the  V.  Marv,  and  wilh 
no  shadow  of  a  hint  that  thev  were  not  her  own 
children  (Matt.  xii.  40;  Mark  iii.  31,4c). 
(4)  The  inference  which  would  be  naturally 
drawn  from  Matt.  i.  18.  It  can,  we  think,  1* 
hardly  denied  that  any  one  of  these  arguments 
is  singly  stronger  than  those  produced  on  the 
other  side. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  "the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  "  could  hardly  havt  beet 
identical  with  the  sons  of  Alphaeus.  and  (11.) 
that  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  them  to 
hare  been  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or 
(III.)  a  levirate  marriage;  and  (IV.)  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  being  actual  bro- 
thers of  our  Lord  are  very  strong,  and  that 
the  tradition  on  the  other  side  (derived  partly 
from  apocryphal  Gospels,  partly  from  guess- 
work) is  not  sufficiently  weighty  or  unanimous 
to  set  them  aside.  Finally,  \his  tradition  of 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold,  if  he  will,  as 
one  of  the  44  pie  credibilia,"  Jer.  Taylor,  Duct. 
Dub.  ii.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
widespread  Manichean  error  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  wedded  to  the  virgin  state.  Scripture  in 
no  way  requires  us  to  believe  it,  and  the  notion 
of  a  nomiiHil  marriage,  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries,  was  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  Since  Mary's  previous  virginity 
is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  we 
must  regard  the  question  of  her  iterofStria  as 
one  of  mere  curiosity.  [James;  Joses;  JroE.] 
The  question  has  been  discussed  by  many  writers. 
Besides  the  chief  New  Testament  commentators, 
see  Herder,  Brief c  Ztceener  Ilruder  Jesx,  1775; 
Blom,  de  rots  &St\$oit.  1839;  SchafT,  Das  IVr- 
haltniss  dcr  Jacobus,  &c.  1842;  Lange,  i>V» 
Jcsii,  i.  421-437  (E.  T.) ;  Keini.  Jesn  con  \<uan, 
ii.  143  (E.  T.) ;  Laurent,  Xeutest.  SiuJ.  f.  1 53  J. 
(1856);  Pressense,  Jesus  Christ,  p.  287;  Mill 
Mythical  Interpret n.  pp.  219-274;  McClellaa. 
AVu»  Test.  p.  654 ;  and  especially  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  Galatians,  pp.  241-274.  Bishop  Lightfont 
supports  the  hypothesis  of  Epiph  mius.  The 
Helvidian  view  may  claim  to  be  derived 
directly  from  Scripture  ;  is  supported  by  th* 
high  authority  of  Tertullian,  who  would  har; 
been  eager  to  reject  it  if  there  had  been  any 
grounds  for  doing  so ;  nnd  is  accepted  by 
Herder,  Winer,  Wieseler,  Laurent,  Mevtr,  Stier. 
Alford,  Weiss,  Ewald.  De  Wette,  heim,  ft 
Pressense,  McClellan,  and  an  increasing  number 
of  modern  critics.  [F.  W.  F.* 

BRUIT,  Jer.  x.  22  ;  Nah.  iii.  19.  The  wori 
now  obsolete,  means  report,  rumour.  The  A  \- 
follows  the  Genevan  Version ;  the  R.  V.  hi* 
substituted  44  rumour  "  for 44  bruit  "  in  Jeremith. 
but  retained  44  bruit  "  in  Nahum.  See  D-  B., 
Amer.  ed.  [F] 
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BFBASTIS.  [Pimsetii.] 
BUCKLER.    [Arms,  II.  5;  Shield.] 

BUK'KI  (*j?2,  of  uncertain  meaning  [see  Gos. 

and  MV.U];  fiocci).  1.  Son  of  Abishua  and 
titaer  of  Uzzi,  fifth  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of 
the  high-priests  in  1  Ch.  t.  31,  vl.  36  (LXX. 
Ti.  5  [k  Bwt,  A.  Basra/].  51  [IiA.  Bwraf]),  and 
in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezra  vii.  4  (R  Bokk<1, 

A.  -i)  and  1  Esd.  viii.  2  (BA.  Boicicd),  where  he 
i>  called  BOCCAS,  which  U  corrupted  to  Bokith 
(2  Ltd.  i.  2).  Whether  Bukki  ever  filled  the 
office  of  high-priest,  wc  are  not  informed  in 
Scripture.  Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supposes 
to  be  brother  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both 
Bukki  and  Abishua  (adters.  Mclchizedec.  iii.). 
Josephns  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  expressly  says  that 
all  of  Aaron's  line  between  Joseph  (Abishua) 
the  high-priest  and  Zadok,  who  was  made  high- 
pri*st  in  the  reign  of  David,  were  private  per* 
*>a»  (Itwrffoarrts),  i.e.  not  high-priests,  and 
rotations  by  name. "Bukki  the  son  of  Joseph 
th-;  high-priest,"  as  the  tirst  of  those  who  lived 
a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical  dignity  was 
id  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  v.  11,  §  5, 
Josephns  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
called  Abiezer),  having  received  the  high-priest- 
hood from  his  father  1'hinchas,  transmitted  it  to 
his  own  son  Bukki,  who  was  succeeded  by  Uzzi, 
afar  whom  it  passed  to  Eli.  We  may  conclude 
therefore  that  Josephus  had  no  more  means  of 
knowing  for  certain  who  were  high-priests  be- 
tween Fhinehas  and  Eli  than  we  have ;  and  we 
mar  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is  far  the  most 
jiTobable,  that  there  was  no  high-priest  between 
them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  For  an  account 
of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the 
succession  of  the  high-priests  at  this  period, 
see  Seiden,  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hebr. ;  also 
Oenrcdog.  of  our  Lord,  ch.  x.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  B.  Bo«xfp,  A.  Bora/,  ,F.  Boxxf?  Bocci. 
Son  of  Jogli,  "prince"  (KV3«)  of  the  tribe 

of  Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion 
the  land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num. 
Mriv.  22).  [A.  C.  H.] 

BUKKI' AH  0n^3,  vide  Bukki;  Bouicia-, 

B.  BovKtias  [bit'],  A.  Bora/at  [v.  4],  Kora<a* 
[r.  13];  Uocciau),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  course 
in  the  service  (1  Ch.  xxv.  4,  13).      [A.  C.  II.] 

BUL.  [Months.] 

BULL.  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synonv- 
monily  with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  as 
the  representatives  of  several  Hebrew  words ; 
twice  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  rendering  of  ravpot 
'  Heb.  ix.  13,  x.  4). 

I'thewih,  HDna,  "  beast,"  is  used  for  cattle 

in  general,  and  is  not  always  confined  to  horned 
cattle,  e.if.  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  23,  "  Shall  not  their 
cattk  be  ours?" 
Bakdr,  ~»j53,  is  properly  a  generic  name  for 

»  The  "princes"  are  onlj  -peel fled  in  the  case  of 
»*wn  tribe*  out  of  the  ten ;  not  In  the  case  of  Judah, 
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homed  cattle  when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the 
plough,  without  distinction  of  sex.  It  Is  almost 
always  used  collectively,  though  occasional! v 
for  an  individual,  as  in  Is.  xi.  7.  Accordingly 
it  is  variously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  Ixv.  25,  R.  Vf. 
"ox"),  cor  (Ezek.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16). 

Hence  in  Deut.  xxi.  3,  1|53  rfajJ  is  a  heifer 
[R.  V  "an  heifer  of  the  herd"];%Ex.  xxix.  1, 
"l|?2*}3  "IB,  a  young  bullock  ;  and  in  Gen.  xviii.  7, 
simply  ")p3~|3,  rendered  a  calf  in  A.  V.  and 
R.  V  It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root,  *lp3. 
"  to  cleave,"  hence  "  to  plough,"  as  in  Latin  ar- 
marium is  aramentum.    It  is  identical  with  the 

Arabic Jgj,  lukara, 

Sh6r,  "VIS?,  Arabic         thawr,  differs  from 

"I^S  In  the  same  way  as  nt?,  a  sheep,  differs  from 

\tVS,  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is  a  generic  name,  but 
almost  always  signifies  one  head  of  horned  cattle, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It  is  very 
seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee  form  of 
the  word,  TIP),  occurs  in  Ezra  vi.  9,  17,  vii.  17 ; 
Dan.  iv.  25,  &c. ;  and  Plutarch  (Sull.  c.  17)  says 
9&>p  ol  ♦om««  rijv  Rovv  xaKovei.  [It  is  one  of 
the  few  words  which  appear  to  be  common  to 
Semitic  and  Aryan  peoples;  cp.  ToCpos,  taurus, 
Sk.  sthuras  (according  to  Curtius,  meaning 
strong),  Germ,  stier,  Engl,  steer,  though  how 
this  community  is  to  be  explained  must  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  no  apparent 
Semitic  derivation  (cp.  Fleischer  in  Levy. 
XII  WD.  iv.  p.  680).— S.  R.  D.] 

<Egcl,  le,jelah,         rblV,  Arabic  Ja?,  'ojil, 

a  calf,  male  or  female,  properly  of  the  first  year, 
derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  from  an  Aethiopic 
word  signifying  foetus,  ev\bryo,  pullus,  catvdus, 

while  others  derive  it  from  ,  volvit,  rotavit, 
festinavit.  The  word  is  used  of  a  trained  heifer 
(Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21,  22), 
of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and 
of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).  Almost 

synonymous  wi  th  hiV  is  IB,  the  latter  signify- 
ing generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old, 
though  in  one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a 
bull  of  seven  years  old.  It  is  the  customary 
term  for  bulls  ottered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is 
used  metaphorically  in  Hos.  xiv.  3,  "  so  will  we 
render,  'as  bullocks,'  our  lips,"  R.  V.  The 
LXX.  and  Syr.  have,  however,  "the  fruit  of  out- 
lips,"  reading  i.e.  »"]B  for  DnB,  and  this  is 
preferred  by  many  moderns  (see  QPB.*  in  loco). 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the 
word  D^SK,  \ibirim,  is  used  for  bulls.  It  is 
the  plural  of  T3N,  strong,  whence  its  use.  See 
Ps.  xxii.  13,  I.  13",  lxviii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  7;  Jer. 
I.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated 
cattle,  which  formed  of  old,  as  now,  an  important 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Palestine. 
[See  Cattle.]  [W.  D.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

BULL,  WILD,  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Kin. 
id  (Is.  li.  20),  the  form  ""INR,  tc6  (Deut.  xiv.  5), 
bejng  translated  "  wild  ox,"  the  R.  V.  rendering 
both  by  "  antelope."  The  LXX.  gives  tpv£  in  the 
latter, 'and  ff«m\lov  (J)  in  Isaiah  (inepte  scripsit, 
Gesenius) ;  the  Vulg.  oryx  in  both  passages.  It 
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13  almost  certain  thai  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
It.  V.  are  right  In  the  rendering  •'oryx" 
or  "antelope,"  though  doubts  are  expressed 
under  Ox.  From  its  position  in  the  catalogue 
of  animals  permitted  as  food,  it  must  have  been 
some  creature  of  the  bovine  or  antelope  classes  , 
and  the  allusion  in  Isaiah  shows  it  to  have 
been  wild  and  untameablc.  Neither  Bochart, 
(lesenius,  or  other  authority,  offers  any  satis- 
factory derivation  for  the  word,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  any  representative  in  Arabic.  The 
Chaldaean  Onkelos  and  some  Arabic  commen- 
tators (Bochart,  JHeroz.  li.  p.  367)  propose 


some  species  of  wild  cattle.  But  to  this  Rosen- 
miiller  reasonably  objects  that  the  butTMu  l> 
not  indigenous  in  Syria.  Though  it  is  n<>w 
domesticated  in  the  swamps  of  the  Huleh  aai 
other  similar  localities,  yet  it  is  an  introduction 
from  India,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  belitr* 
that  it  was  ever  known  in  Western  Asia,  until 
brought  back  by  the  Khalifs  after  their  conquest 
of  Persia.  Wild  oxen  or  bulls  are  frequently  re- 
presented in  Assyrian  sculptures.  Though  now 
used  in  Egypt,  we  do  not  find  it  portrayed  on  any 
of  the  ancient  monuments.  Nor  can  we  assign  the 
te6  to  the  extinct  aurochs,  since  that  animal  is 


Am}  ri&n  Kins  banting  wild  BnJU.    (Ximnid. ) 


designated  by  rcem  ;  and  moreover,  as  Bochart 
observes  (/oc.  cif.),  it  was  far  too  powerful  a  crea- 
ture to  be  captured  in  a  net,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  know  that  it  was  by  pitfalls  and  not 
by  nets  that  it  was  taken.  Tdtppovs  avrais 
Kptnrrh*  4pyd(ovrat  $a6tlas,  Kcd  ravrais  ainovs 
4\\oxu<riy  (Aelian,  xvii.  45).  Hos  tiudtuse  futeis 
captos  interficiunt  (Caesar,  </<*  Dell.  Gall.  vi.  28). 
The  deer  and  antelope  tribes,  on  the  contrary, 
were  and  are  taken  by  dogs,  nets,  and  snares. 
The  ted,  therefore,  probably  stands  for  some 
of  the  larger  antelopes,  formerly  much  more 
common  in  these  regions  thau  at  present,  and 
of  which  three  species  still  linger  in  scanty 


numbers  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palest iae. 
The  antelope  or  gazelle  frequently  occurs  ia 
hunting  scenes  in  Assyrian  sculptures.  These 
are  the  Ant  Hope  lenroryx.  Pall.,  or  Oryx; 
the  Addax,  Antilopc  addax,  Licht.,  and  the  Bc- 

bale,  Antilopc  bubalis,  Pall.;  the  *jb 

bekk'r  el  vash,  «  wild  cow  n  of  the  Arabs.  A» 
the  Addax  is  pretty  generally  identified  with 
the  Strepsuvros  of  Pliny  or  the  Pygarg,  there 
remain  but  two  claimants,  the  Bubale  and  tbe 
Oryx,  and  we  may  reasonably  accept  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.,  and  allow  teo  to  mean 
"  antelope"  generally,  or  41  oryx  "  specifically 


The  AntUope  Uucoryx  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
graceful  antelope,  with  long  slender  recurved 
horns,  which  attain  a  length  of  3  feet.  It  is  of  a 
sandy-white  colour  on  the  lower  parts  and  face, 
with  a  darker  facial  stripe,  and  sandy-coloured 
flanks.  It  inhabits  KorJofan,  Sennaar,  the 
Sahara,  Upper  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  Syrian 
desert,  occasionally  extending,  according  to  some 
authorities,  into  Persia.  [H.  B.  T.] 

BULRUSH,  RUSH.  FLAG,  REED, 
TAPER-REED,  PAPYRUS.*     Six  Hebrew 


»  This  article  is  in  place  of  Reko  In  Vol.  III. 
the  subject  Is  not  so  fully  treated. 


where 


words,       po:«.  *n«.  cjid.  n'vw.  n$, 

represented  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  by  one  cr 
other  of  these  names;  and  as  the  translate" 
are  frequently  interchanged,  the  whole  group 
may  be  conveniently  considered  together. 

Gome,  NDj  (wdrvpot,  &i$\ls,  Hfai,  «Aoi;  pop*,- 
nw,  scirpus,  j'wis),  is  variously  translited  II 
the  English  Versions:  in  Ex.  ii.  3,  "ark  f<( 
bulrushes,"  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  but  in  the  marps 
of  R.  V.  papynis :  in  other  passages  it  is  ren- 
dered "  ru<h  "  in  both  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  except  io 
Is.  xviii.  2,  where  the  R.  V.  has  "  vessels  of  papy- 
rus." The  Hebrew  word  means  literally  "the 
absorber,"  from  the  root  KDJ,  hausit ;  but  the 
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word  may  be  Egyptian,  cj».  the  Coptic  <jdme, 
•  reed"  (MV.").  "it  is  the  celebrated  paper- 
reed  of  Egypt,  Papyrus  antin\torumy  Willd. ;  a 


Fajrpnt  nnlufmtrmm. 


r.ame  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  found 
.is  way  into  almost   every  language  in  the 
world.    From  it  was  made  the  ark  in  which 
the  infant  Moses  wil  preserved  ;  but,  as  is  stated 
by  Isaiah  (xviii.  2),  it  was  employed  in  the  con- 
st ruction  of  much  larger  vessels.    Its  employ- 
ment in  shij»-  or  boat-building  is  frequently 
alluded  to  by  ancient  writers.    riAoia  iroiovaiv 
it  ainov,  Theophr.    Hist.  PL  iv.  9.   "  Naves 
prirnum  repertas  in  Aegypto  in  Nilo  ex  papyro," 
Plin.  viL  56.    "Cum  tenet  omnia  Nilus,  con- 
seritor    bibnla   Memphitis   cvmba  pnpvrus," 
Lnc.  Phnr*.  iv.  13rt.     Celsius'  (Hieroh.  ii!  144- 
152)  adduces  numerous  references  to  the  various 
uses  of   the  papyrus  from  classical  authors. 
The  Egyptians  employed  it  not  only  in  the 
construction  of  light  vessels  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile,  but  for  baskets,  ropes,  sails,  shoes, 
sandals,  napkins,  and  all   sorts   of  domestic 
utensils.    For  these  latter,  as  for  boats,  a  wicker 
keleton  of  papyrus  stem  was  caulked  and  then 
thinly  coated  with  tenacious  pitch,  till,  as  Pliny 
(xvi.  36)  describes  it,  it  became  14  glutino  tena- 
cior,  rimisqne  explendis  fldelior  pice."  Bruce 
states  (vol.  vi.  p.  7)  that  boats  of  papyrus  are 
still  used  among  the  Abyssinians.    They  have 
not,  however,  been  found  in  the  Central  Lakes 
of  Africa,  where  the  plant  abounds,  probably 
being  too  fragile  for  the  storms  of  these  inland 
seas.    Bnt  thie  celebrity  of  the  papyrus  is  de- 
rired  from  its  employment  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  being  the  earliest  material  so  used, 
and  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  material 
MULE  DICT. — VOL.  L 
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throughout  the  world.  The  method  of  prepa- 
ration was  very  simple.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
thus  describes  it:  "Papyri  are  of  the  most 
remote  Pharaonic  periods.  The  mode  of  making 
them  was  as  follows  :  The  interior  of  the  stalks 
of  the  plant,  after  the  rind  had  been  removed, 
was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  and  these  being  laid  on  a  Hat  board  in 
succession,  similar  slices  were  placed  over  them  at 
right  angles;  and  their  surfaces  being  cemented 
together  by  a  sort  of  glue,  and  subjected  to  a 
proper  degree  of  pressure  and  well  dried,  the 
papyrus  was  completed.  The  length  of  the 
slices  depended  of  course  on  the  breadth  of  the 
intended  sheet,  as  that  of  the  sheet  on  the 
number  of  slices  placed  in  succession  alongside 
each  other,  so  that  though  the  breadth  was 
limited,  the  papyrus  might  be  extended  to  nn 
indefinite  length."  The  papyrus  was  so  highlv 
valued  in  Egypt  that  the  right  of  growing  and 
selling  it  was  a  government  monopoly  from 
which  large  profits  nccrued.  It  formerly 
abounded  on  the  Nile  and  in  the  shallow  lagoons 
of  Lower  Egypt,  where,  with  its  spreading 
rhizomes  running  laterally  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ooze,  it  helped  largely  to  consolidate 
the  mud  of  the  Nile.  Ancient  writers  represent 
it  as  forming  a  dense  forest  on  some  parts  of  the 
river  banks.  This  was  only  in  the  permanent 
marshes,  or  lagoons,  as  alluded  to  by  Job  (viii. 
11),  "Can  the  rush  (jfduu-)  grow  up  without 
mire  ?  "  It  is  strange  that  it  has  become  utterly 
extinct  in  Egypt,  and  that  to  find  it  at  all  in 
Africa  we  must  go  to  the  marshes  of  the  White 
Nile  in  Nubia  7°  north  latitude.  Thence  south- 
wards it  is  common ;  and  in  the  region  of  the 
Central  Lakes,  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert 
Nyanza,  vast  tracts  of  swamp  are  covered  with 
it.  But  it  still  exists  iu  severnl  places  in  Pales- 
tine, the  only  region  of  Asia  where  this  charac- 
teristically Ethiopian  plant  has  been  found.  It 

is   there    well   known   as  jy)\>i   Oabiir,  i.e. 

irairvpot\  a  term  which,  like  its  double  (i6$\ot, 
is  of  Egyptian  origin.    The  most  interesting  lo- 
cality is  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Plain  of 
Gennesareth,  where  the  copious  fountain  of  'Ain 
et  Tin  feeds  a  small  but  dense  swamp,  HI  led 
with  a  mass  of  tall  papyrus,  very  close  to  the 
supposed    site   of    the   scriptural  Bethsaida. 
Higher  up  the  Jordan  valley,  below  Tell  Kadi, 
the  upper  part  of   Lake  Huleh,  the  ancient 
Merom,  is  covered  with  a  floating  mass  of  papy- 
rus many  acres  in  extent,  quite  impenetrable 
from  the  treacherous  character  of  the  morass 
beneath  the  masses  of  papyrus  root,  while  the 
beautiful  blossom  tufts  which  surmount  the 
stems  wave  with  the  gentlest  air  like  a  silver 
sea.    There  are  also  pat.-h.es  of  papyius  on  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  in  a  little  swamp,  Munkalid, 
N.E.  of  Jaffa;  in  the  Nahr  el  Wedja ;  and  also 
near  the  source  of  the  Zerka  river,  under  Mount 
Carmel  at  its  south-east  extremity.    This  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  Ct/jxnu 
syriacus,  Pari.,  but  it  is  now  clearly  proved  to  be 
identical,  though  growing  under  less  favourable 
circumstances.    The  papyrus  also  claims  a  place 
in  the  Flora  of  Europe,  being  found  by  the 
Anapus  river  near  Syracuse  (probably  intro- 
duced), and  where  paper  is  still  manufactured 
from  it.    It  is  also  stated  to  grow  in  the  Lake 
Trasimene  iu  Etruria. 

2  H 
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The  papyrns  is  the  giant  monarch  of  the  rash 
tribe,  or  Cyperaceae,  to  which  natural  order  it 
belongs.  The  root  is  very  bulky,  spreading  and 
fleshy,  with  many  rhizomes  sending  out  shoots 
upwards  and  rootlets  downwnrds,  and  from  it 
springs  a  tall  triangular  stem  tapering  upwards, 
and  protected  by  ■  sheath.  These  stems  are 
about  ten  feet  high,  but  in  warm  swamps,  like 
that  of  Lake  Huleh,  they  reach  the  length  of 
sixteen  feet.  When  the  stem  has  nearly  attained 
its  full  length,  the  sheath  opens,  setting  free  a 
beautiful  tuft  like  a  feather  broom,  displaying, 
in  botanical  phraseology,  a  many-rayed  umbel. 
The  secondary  umbels  are  composed  of  three  or 
four  short  rays,  with  an  involucel  of  the  three 
awl-shaped  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  a  short 
spike  at  the  extremity  of  each  ray,  and  the 
earliest  do  not  appear  till  towards  the  end  of 
summer. 

Agmdn,  pDJt*.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
with  a  figurative  or  metaphorical  meaning,  and 
is  always  so  rendered  both  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
Vulgate.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
its  primary  signification.    It  is  from  the  root 

D3N,  agam  (inusit.),  allied  to  the  Arabic  +*?\ 

ag'am,  "a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed."  "  Deusi 
frutices,  arundinetum,  palus"  (Freytag). 

In  Is.  ix.  14,  xix.  15,  agmon  occurs  in  the 
proverbial  expression  "branch  and  rush,"  A.  V., 
"palm-branch  and  rush,"  R.  V.,  simply  equiva- 
lent to  our  "  root  and  branch,"  and  so  inter- 
preted in  the  ancient  Versions,  apxhv  ted  rt\os. 
piyav  koL  fiUpoy,  caput  et  caudam.  In  Job  xli.  2 
it  is  translated  "  hook  "  by  A.  V. ;  M  rope,"  marg. 
rope  of  rushes,  by  U.  V.  Celsius  (Ilicrxjb.  i.  4G8) 
gives  the  best  explanation  of  this  passage,  viz. 
that  allusion  is  made  to  the  common  practice  of 
carrying  fish  that  have  been  caught  by  a  wisp 
of  rushes  thrust  through  their  gills  (cp.  however 
Delitzsch  in  loco).  In  the  other  passage  in  Job 
(xli.  20)  in  which  agmdn  is  translated  by  A.  V. 
"chaldron,"  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word 
has  a  different  derivation  from  an  Arabic  root 
signifying  "to  burn,"  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (&V0pa£,  fervent).  The 
R.  V.  seems  to  have  solved  the  difficulty  by 
suggesting  "  burning  rushes."  The  rapidity  and 
terrific  roar  with  which  a  cane-brake  once  set 
on  fire  will  burn  can  scarcely  be  understood 
by  any  who  have  not  seen  the  result  of  such  a 
conflagration  in  an  Eastern  ravine  overgrown 
with  reeds.  It  might  be  very  doubtful  whether 
agmon  could  be  referred  to  auy  special  species  of 
reed  or  cane  were  it  not  for  the  expression  in 
Is.  lviii.  5,  "  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush  " 
(A.  V.,  "  rush  "  8  -V.),  which  probably  points  to 
some  rush  easily  yielding  to  the  wind,  and  with 
a  tuft  or  panicle  at  the  top.  The  same  plant 
must  be  referred  to  in  Matt.  xi.  5.  "  a  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind."  And  while  the  general 
term  for  reeds  is  RjP,  it  is  probable  that  pDJK 
is  referable  to  one  familiar  species.  This  can  be 
no  other  than  the  reed  typical  of  the  country, 

Arundo  (fornix  (L.),  in  Arabic  *    *^V.  kasab,  a 

very  tall  cane  about  12  feet  high,  with  a  mag- 
nificent panicle  of  blossom  at  the  top,  and  so 
slender  and  elastic  that  it  will  lie  perfectly  flat 
under  a  gust  of  wind,  and  immediately  recover 
its  erect  position.    The  Arutuio  cfonax  is  very 


BULRUSH 

common  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  growing  not  onlr 
m  marshes,  but  also  in  lands  only  occasicmill  v 
irrigated.     The  finest  masses  of  it  axe  to  U- 


seen  in  the  cane-brakes  on  ihe  north-west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where,  nourished  by  the  w.vn 
springs,  it  lines  the  shore  for  several  miles  nth 
an  impenetrable  fringe,  the  lair  of  wild  boar* 
and  leopards,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ctmr 
vegetation  ;  and  where  it  attains  a  jigantic  ate. 
There  are  also  large  patches  of  it  along  ta* 
whole  Jordan  valley,  but  not  of  such  inxcrtir* 
growth.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Anion  sni 
Callirrhoe  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  i: 
is  also  most  luxuriant.  ArunJj  d>ma:  belong 
to  the  family  Gramincac. 

Achu,  -in«,  occurs  in  Job  viii.  11,  and  si*  h 
Gen.  ill.  2,  18.    The  word  is  nlso  used  uatrw-- 
lated  in  Ecclus.  xl.  16.    In  the  passage  from  Jo  . 
"Can  the  jiag  grow  without  water?"  (A .  ^  t 
the   R.   V.   has   in   the   margin  r<  i 
(/Sovrofiof,  LXX. ;  carectum,  Vulg.).  In  the  pi- 
snges  in  Genesis  the  LXX.  have  left  the  eweJ 
untranslated.  &x«i       in  Ecclus.    The  Ynlgst* 
has  loci /Ail  tint  na  and  rircctum  paiudls; "  meadow. 
A.  V. ;  "  reed-grass,"  R.  V.  The  word  4X«  o*^' 
in  the  LXX.  Is.  xix.  7,  as  the  repteaenfctin  ot 
WW  ("  paper  reeds,"  A.  V. ;  "  meadows,"  R.  V.> 
Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  this  jassac*. 
incidentally  gives  the  origin  of  the  word  «As 
"Pro  junoo,  papyrum  LXX.  transtulemat,  it 
quo  charta  fit.  addentes  de  suo  &xfi  X**** 
quod   in  Ilebraico  non  habetur.  Cumqoe 
eruditis  quaererem,  quid  hie  sermo  signibcsn-t . 
nudivi  ab  Aegyptiis  hoc  nomine  iingui  eoru» 
omne  qnod  iu  palude  virens  nascitur  sppellsrr. 
The  word  would  thus  be  familiar  to  the  Akxso 
dnne  translators,  who  retained  it,  as  bew| 
equally  intelligible  with  its  Greek  equivaknt. 
Gesenius,  without  hesitation,  infers  it,  from  tb>> 
and  other  authorities,  to  be  an  Egyptian  won!  [* 
all  moderns.    Seu  Ebers,  Aeg.  u.  die  3b.  Mxei, 
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i.  338  sq.— from  green  :  or  Delitzsch 

nn  Job  viii.  11. — S.  K.  L>.].  From  the  passage  in 
Job,  w.nere  it  is  named  along  with  the  papyrus, 
we  may  assume,  although  Jerome  generalises  it. 
that  some  specific  plaut  is  intended,  and  from 
the  mention  of  it  in  Genesis  we  see  that  it  wn« 
a  plant  eaten  by  cattle.  Two  marsh  plants, 
1-th  very  common  in  Egypt, — Cy/jcnts  <  x  *ulcntu$ 
(L),  the  edible  rush,  and  Butomns  uuMlntus 
(L),  the  flowering  rush,  —  would  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  sacred  text,  and  would 
alio  well  correspond  with  the  "Hag"  of  the 
A.  V. 

Sipk,  P^D  («Aoj  ;  ctircctxun,  papyrio,  j uncus), 
L>  translated  by  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  "  tiags  "  iu  Ex. 
u.  3.  5,  "  She  Liid  the  ark  in  the  Hags  by  the 
river's  brink;"  and  also  in  Is.  six.  G.  In 
J-aah  ij.  5  it  is  rendered  "  weeds  "  :  "  The  weeds 
were  wrapjH-d  about  my  head."  Tiie  word  also 
frequently  occurs  in  combination,  PJ-ID'D*.  The 
invariable  name  for  the  Red  Sea  is  "  the  sea  of 
weeds."  In  this  connexion,  as  in  the  passage 
irem  Jonah,  it  must  be  understood  of  seaweed, 
but  in  Exodus  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  gene- 
rally "  weed*  "  or  marsh  vegetation,  such  as  the 
rank  rashes  on  the  bonier  of  the  Nile.  Celsius 
(Hierob.  ii.  60)  points  out  that  it  refers  to  the 
smaller  herbage  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pnpvrus, 
re-?d,  or  cane.  [The  word  has  no  apparent 
dentation  in  Hebrew,  and  is  in  all  probability 
Ecyptian.  It  has  been  connected  by  some  with 
tb<-  Coptic  sippe,  "sea-weed,"  or  rebt\  "reeds," 
and  ly  others  (Brugsch)  with  the  Egyptian  tuji, 

lapvTus  "  (see  Knobel-Dillmanu  on  Exod.  xiii. 
18;  MV.'1).— S.  R.  D.] 

lAr6th,  m*Tl'  (to  &xi  T&  X^^P^"  occurs 
on  It  one*?.  Is.  xix.  7,  and  is  rendered  "  paper 
reeds"  by  the  A.  V.,  "  meadows  "  by  the  K.  V. 
Whatever  he  the  trne  rendering,  that  of  the 
A.  V.  cannot  V*  correct,  for  the  prophet  hnd 
only  jnst  before  mentioned  the  papyrus  under 
its  unquestioned  name  of  and  would  not 

immediately  mention  the  same  plant  under  a 
totally  different  name.  The  Rabbinical  commen- 
tators state  that  it  is  a  name  for  all  pot-herbs 
and  green  garden  stuff,  which  is  evidently  the 
interpretation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  The  word 
i>  derived  from  rPL\  '-'to  be  bare  or  naked/' 

ani  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  \^  lara,  an  open 

phin,  and  hence  probably  signifies  meadows 
<■  utaining  the  rank  green  herbage  which 
abounds  in  marshv  places. 

Ada/./,,  I"Ij£>  (KaXauoi,  KaXafxiaKos,  Ka\duivos, 

▼^X©J,  ayxwv.  {vyos,  iru^;  arutul>,  cm'wii.1, 
oiiamus,  fistula  *Uit<-m),  from  the  same  root  as 
'he  English  "cane,"  occurs  in  many  passages  of 
tie  Old  Testament,  and  is  the  generic  name  for 

i  re*d  or  stalk  of  any  kind,  and  hence  tor  the 
tt«m  of  a  candlestick,  a  measure  of  length,  the 
•u-mbone,  &c.    Thus  "seven  ears  of  corn  came 

iy  apon  one  sbttt  "  (Gen.  xli.  5.  22).  "  Branches 
cf  the  canJlc&tisk"  (Ex.  xxv.  32).  "Let  mine 
'"■rafall  from  my  shoulder  blade  "(Job  xxxi.  22). 
In  Exek.  il.  5,  &c,  it  is  used  for  a  measuring 
>r-*d,  6  cubits  in  length.    Iu  Ezek.  xxvii.  K»  it 

ii  translated  by  A.  V.  and  U.  V.  "calamus,"  the 
r?nd*ring  elsewhere  of  a  very  different  word  : 

Cassia  and  calamus  were  in  thy  market."  | 
Tie  equivalent  Greek  word  n&Xauos  is  similarly 
applied  in  the  X.  T.  to  the  growing  reed,  to  a  I 
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stalk,  to  a  measuring  rod  (Kev.  xi.  1,  &c),  and 
to  a  pen  made  of  reed  (3  John  r.  13). 

Many  species  of  reed  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine,  aud  it  is  most  probable  that  kanch  is. 
a  general  term  with  no  special  reference  to  any- 
one species.  The  most  common,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Arundo  phragmitis  (L.), 
the  Phragmitis  communis  of  modern  botanists, 
still  used  universally  for  pens  in  the  East;  the 
common  toad  rush  (Juncus  buf'ouius,  L.);  and 
many  species  of  Cyperus,  or  triangular  stalked 
rush.  There  are  also  about  fifteen  species  of 
sedge  (Carcx)  abundant  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  [H.  B.  T.] 

BULRUSHES,  ARK  OF.  [Moses.] 

BU'NAH  (n3-13,  Ges.  =  prwkncc  ;  B.  Bo- 
vatd,  A.  Bayoo;  Stout),  a  son  of  Jerahmeel,  of 
the  family  of  Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Ch.  ii.  25). 

BUN'XI.  1.  033,  Ges.  =  built ;  Bonni, 
Boni),  one  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Xche- 
miah  (Neh.  ix.  4);  possibly  the  same  person  is 
mentioned  in  x.  15.  The  LXX.  in  both  cases 
translates  the  name  by  vi6s. 

2.  Another  Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than 
the  preceding  (Xeh.  xi.  15).    The  name,  *3^2 

[ed.  Baer],  is  also  slightly  different.  The  LXX. 
omits  it. 

Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name 
of  Xicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1 ;  Ewald, 
v.  23d).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BURDEN  (KITD),  used  sometimes  in  the 
sense  of  an  oracle  or  prophecy  (cp.  Is.  xiii.  1, 
&c.  For  Jer.  xxiii.  33  and  the  highly  probable 
varinut  reading  of  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  see  the 
commentators,  e.g.  QJ'B.*).  'D  does  not  express 
of  necessity  threatening  language,  but  rather — 
by  its  etymology  —  language  lifted  up  above 
ordinary  language,  such  as  the  judicial  language 
of  God,  or  language  spoken  with  uplifted  or 
emphatic  voice  (see  Oehlcr,  Theology  of  the  0.  T. 
§  210,  n.  it;  Schultz,  AUtcst.  Theology*  p.  241, 
n.  d  ;  Delitzsch  *  on  Is.  xiii.  1).  [F.] 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES.  The  Jews 
uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpae  by  entomb- 
ment, where  possible,  and,  failing  that,  by 
interment;  extending  this  respect  to  the  re- 
mains even  of  the  slain  enemy  and  malefactor 
(1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi.  23),  in  the  latter  case 
by  express  provision  of  law.  Since  this  was 
the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic  precept,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling  was  relied 
ujK>n  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunction 
superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains  was 
regarded  as  a  barbarity,  oidy  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged 
religion  (2  K.  xxiii.  16,  17  ;  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  The 
Rabbis  quote  the  doctrine  "dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  as  a  reason  for 
preferring  to  entomb  or  inter  their  dead;  but 
that  preferential  practice  is  older  than  the 
Mosaic  record,  as  traceable  in  patriarchal  ex- 
amples, and  it  continued  unaltered  by  any  Gentile 
influence.  So  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5)  notices  that 
it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  c>  rpora  condere 
quam  crcmarc.  The  treatment  of  the  remains 
of  Saul  and  his  sons  was  exceptional  ;  see 
below  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  11-13;  2  Sam.  ii.  4-0). 

2  II  2 
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On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice:  (1)  the 
place  of  burial,  its  site  and  shape;  ('J)  the  mode 
of*  burial;  (3)  the  prevalent  notions  regarding 
this  duty ;  to  which  may  be  usefully  added  (4) 
a  brief  review  of  parallel  customs  among  other 
ancient  races. 

1.  A  natural  cave,  enlarged  and  adapted  by 
excavation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was 
the  standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what 
the  structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  sug- 
gested. A  distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture, 
as  contrasted  with  the  complex  and  elaborate 
rites  of  Kgypt,  clings  to  the  region  of  Palestine, 
and  varies  but  little  with  the  great  social 
changes  between  the  periods  of  Abraham  and 
the  Captivity.  Jacob  and  Joseph,  who  both  died 
in  Egypt,  are  the  only  known  instances  of  the 
Egyptian  method  applied  to  patriarchal  remains. 
Sepulchres,  when  the  owners'  means  permitted 
it,  were  commonly  prepared  beforehand,  and 
itood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or  even 
adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone  , 
were  probably  buried  within  towns,  and  Samuel,  j 
as  a  special  honour,  in  his  own  house  (1  K.  ii.  10, 
xvi.  6,  28;  2  K.  x.  35,  xiii.  9;  2  Ch.  xvi.  14, 
xxviii.  27;  I  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's 
tomb  and  Rachel's  [Uachk.l]  seem  to  have  been  I 
chosen  merely  from  the  accident  of  the  place  of 
death ;  but  the  successive  interments  at  the 
former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  form  a  chronicle  of  the 
strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews.  It  was 
the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal 
life;  and  its  purchase  and  transfer,  minutely 
details  I,  are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transaction 
of  the  kind,  until  repeated  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion <it  Shechem  [Machi'KI.ah].  Thus  it  was 
deemed  n  misfortune,  or  an  indignity,  not  only 
to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is.  xiv.  20;  Jer. 
passim;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
be  excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiii. 
22),  as  were  L'zziah,  the  royal  leper,  Ahaz,  and  1 
Mannsseh  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  23;  xxviii.  27  ;  xxxiii.  20). 
Thus  the  remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
reclaimed,  to  rest  in  his  father's  tomb.  Similarly 
it  was  a  mark  of  a  profound  feeling  towards  a 
person  not  of  one's  family,  to  wish  to  be  buried 
with  him  (Ruth  i.  17  ;  I  K.  xiii.  31),  or  to  give 
him  a  place  in  one's  own  sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii. 
6;  cp.  2  Ch.  xxiv.  16).  The  head  of  a  family 
comraouly  provided  space  for  more  than  one 
generation ;  and  these  galleries  of  kindred  sepul- 
chres are  common  in  many  Eastern  branches  of 
the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became  populous 
and  demanded  cemeteries  (cj>.  the  term  woAw-  ! 
dytpiov,  Ezek.  xxxix.  11,  l.*>),  which  were  placed  ! 
without  the  walls ;  such  an  one  seems  intended 
by  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii.  6,  Jer.  xxvi. 
23,  "the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people,"  j 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  or  of 
Jehoshaphat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32;  xix.  11) 
threatens  that  the  valley  called  Tophet,  the 
favourite  haunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  polluted 
by  burying  there  (cp.  2  K.  xxiii.  It").  Such  was 
also  the  ''Potter's  Field"  (Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  sepulchre,  com- 
plete according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  is  some- 
what as  follows:  a  cavern  about  *>  cubits  square, 
or  6*  by  8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  re- 
cessed longitudinally  several  vaults,  called 
each  large  enough  for  a  corpse.  These 
have  been  compared  to  pigeon-holes  and  to 
OTens.     They  are  described  as  44  rectangular, 


[  sloping  spaces,  cut  into  the  wall  of  the  rent, 
extending  6  feet  horizontally,  sufficiently  wi!' 
and  high  to  admit  of  a  corpse  being  pmhej 
in,"  i.e.  end-ways  (Swvey  of  W.  PaHstu.t, 
Special  Papers,  p.  288).  On  "the  fourth  sidr, 
the  cavern  is  approached  through  a  small  cjr:i 
covered  court  or  portico,  "I»T1,  of  a  size  to  new 
the  bier  and  bearers.  In  some  such  structure 
the  demoniac  may  have  housed  (Mark  r.  S).  T.  t 
entry  from  this  court  to  that  cavern  was  ciosn 

by  n  large  stone,  called  which  was  do<  r- 

shajwd,  and  swinging  upon  hinges;  or  a  smiu 
closely-titting  slab  without  hinges;  or  cheesr- 
shaped,  and  so  capable  of  being  rolled,  thu> 
confirming  the  Evangelistic  narrative.  In  Siurr, 
of  II'.  ii.  128  one  such  is  recorded  si  fuuei. 
cylindrical,  of  3$  feet  diameter,  in  yi'fu ;  whil- 
the  marks  of  its  grinding  against  the  fsce  of  t:i» 
rock  remain  :  for  one  swinging  on  pivots,  s**  A, 
111.  Sometimes  several  such  caverns,  each  xritl". 
its  recesses,  were  entered  from  the  several  side* 
of  the  same  portico  (Mishna  Ban  B<ithrn,  6, 
quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus,  de  Srpulchris  Hebratorvf.X 
For  further  particulars, see  Tombs.  Intheclimi'e 
of  Palestine  decomposition  is  rapid,  and  the  beca 
of  previous  corpses  were  probably  removed  to  \ 
common  receptacle,  thus  allowing  of  succmutt 
entombments.  Osteophagi  for  collecting  th- 
bones  have  been  found  with  Hebrew  and  Gre« 
inscriptions,  but  none  of  them  are  apparently 
earlier  thau  the  Christian  era.  The  collection. V 
the  bones  of  criminals  condemned  to  deata  is 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  J/o-i  Kat-m,  i.  ;i. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (A'.  P.  p.  b>>)  saw  -tabs'' 
(osteophagi)  rilled  with  the  bones  of  Israelite  io 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  at  Hebron.  The  coll^cti-  n 
of  the  bones  of  corpses  is  still  a  common  cusfcuj 
in  the  Greek  Church.  For  a  description  of  tip 
osteophagi,  see  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  in  Ant 
Archeol-gi.ptc,  Juiu  1873,  Novembre  1878  7l:< 
masonry  tombs  are  rare ;  they  are  usually  ut 
Roman  date,  and  rno*t  commonly  found  in  ta- 
northern  part  of  the  country.  At  Avvnau  thf 
are,  according  to  Conder,  many  44  towers  of  *>l  - 
cut  masonry  filled  inside  with  well-arranrec 
sarcophagi"  (Palestine,  p.  17f>).  The  ton .U 
haunted  by  the  demoniac  may  have  b*en  < 
masonry,  and  have  disappeared.  With  th- 
44Ao*im  given  off  from"  the  "sides"  of  ta- 
chamber  (ubove)  cp.  Ezek.  xxxii.  23,  "who* 
graves  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit,"  and  Is. 
xiv.  15.  Where  contiguous  chambers  exist  <b- 
with  kokim,  the  other  with  Willi  of  a  differ* Dt 
shape,  the  outer  or  older  one  is  generally  Xj  *' 
which  has  the  hokim.  These,  therefore,  but 
be  tnken  to  represent  the  older  arranfea«t. 
The  later  loculi  are  distinguished  as  sl."'r 
graves,  tr>wjh  graves,  and  svnt  graves,  thr 
term  sufficiently  expressing  the  character.  T.v 
earlier  sepulchres,  to  judge  from  2  K.  mi 
21,  did  not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  rcmira*. 
Sepulchres  were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars  i> 
that  of  Rachel,  or  by  pyramids,  as  those  of  th-: 
Asmoueans  at  Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6.  §  ') 
Cp.  three  known  as  44  the  Spindles"  at  tJ 
Meghazel  near  Sidon,  described  and  figured 
Perrot  and  Chipiez,  ]».  1">4;  cp.  Quart.  Rerin: 
Jan.  1886,  pp.  210-11;  their  chief  meff.be:-> 
are  cylinder  or  pyramid  on  a  qundrate  basenvrt 
Like  temples,  tombs  were,  from  their  assua  ^: 
inviolabilitv,  sometimes  made  the  depositor--* 
of  treasures  (Pe  Saulcy,  ii.  183).    We  find  th  n 
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■ih>>  distinguished  by  a  "  tit),-  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  17). 
Such  as  were  not  otherwise  uoticeable  were 
vrtrpolousJy  "whited"  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once 
\  year,  ifter  the  rains  before  the  Passover, 
t>  warn  passers-by  of  defilement  (Hottinger, 
tiflh  I/dv.  |»-  1"54;  Kossteusch,  de  Sepal,  cuke 
»&it.  ap.  L\'oliui,  p.  x  xxiii.).  For  the  bed, 
•-rhups  *aicopl:agus,  ot'  Og,  sec  under  Bed. 
"Tvo subterranean  tombs,  built  rudely  in  basalt, 
surmounted  by  domes,  and  closed  with  square 
leers  of  black  basalt,  were  found  in  Heisan  " 
(Bushan;  see  Surrey  of  W.  Palestine,  Sjxvial 
/'ijpfr.*,  p.  292).  Koman  columbaria  also  are  found 
in  well-known  Roman  sites  in  Palestine.  Tombs 
also  exist  with  Christian  emblems  and  Greek 
inscriptions;  and  the  sevtn-branched  candlestick 
i»  found  on  tomb*  with  hokim  and  witti  graves  of 
the  3rd  century  a.d.  For  a  description  of  those 
it  Sheik  Abreik  in  Galilee,  see  Survey  of  W.  Pal. 
i.  pp.  386-7,  of  about  the  Christian  era,  where 
this  device  appears ;  as  does  that  of  the  lion  (also 
found  over  ancient  synagogue,  to.  p.  .31  'J),  perhaps 
the  emblem  of  Judah.  They  are  of  divers  ancient 
|4tUras,  and  the  corpses  lie  indifferently  in  all 
iire<--tions  of  the  compass.  Others  contain  niches 
:'>.•  lamp*  and  teur-bottles  (Ps.  Iri.  8).  In  one 
« v.r  20u  snch  niches  occurred,  all  black  with 
smoke  (A.  pp.  344,  351  ;  ii.  375).  Inscriptions  in 
txab*  teem  extremely  rare.  One  such,  but 
illegible,  is  figured  iti  ii.  376.  The  name  of 
\i»K>3,  grandson  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  occurs  on 
a  tomh  near  Gezer  (PEP.Qy.  Statement,  1875, 
p-  o7).  Tribal  marks  are  believed  to  be  occa- 
junilly  discerned,  as  on  a  portico  of  a  tomb  (ib. 
h  Mi). 

We  may  trace  in  the  above  arrangements 
>  me  element*  of  the  imagery  of  the  prophets. 
Tiiui  the  "  shadow  of  death "  is  the  coutrast 
ay  red  by  these  sepulchral  chambers  with  their 
rayless  vaults,  to  the  bright  glare  of  the 
Syrian  »ky  without.  The  44  gates  of  the  grave  " 
an-  the  massive  slabs  or  sliding  stones  with 
»hich  the  entries  of  some  are  closed.  The  idea 
"f  the  Prophet  in  Is.  xiv.  'J  sq.  seems  to  be 
derived  from  some  vast  chamber  of  departed 
kings,  with  its  lateral  kokim,  rousing  up  its 
dead  tenants  to  greet  the  greatest  of  earthly 
monarch*  in  his  fall.  Similar  is  the  expression  of 
tiekiel(xnii.  21),  where  the  Prophet  (cr.  18-32) 
contemplates  seven  or  more  vast  nations  with 
the  chief  of  each  and  "all  her  multitude  round 
a-«ut  her  graves"  (r.  24,  cp.  rr.  22,  23,  25,  2(3), 
frach  forming  a  vast  necropolis,  and  sings  his 
a»ful  dirge  of  triumph  over  their  downfall,  as 
they  lie.  an  unclean  heap  of  "  uncircumcised  " 
Main,  with  "their  iniquities  upon  their  bones  " 
(r.  27).  The  Mukam  cr  Mohamedan  sanc- 
tuaries, connected  with  the  names  of  various 
Bible  worthies,  may  in  some  cases  be  their 
'writable  tombs,  besides  those  of  the  chief  patri- 
archs near  Hebron.  Such  are  those  of  hleazar 
-nd  Phinehas,  of  Samson,  of  Aaron  on  Mount 
Hor.  and  of  Joshua  (ib.  p.  262  sq.).  [Tomhs.] 

-•  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we 
sh«.-ulrj  remember  that  our  impressions,  as  de- 
riTfri  fr„ni  the  O.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial  of 
}+-T*m  of  rank  or  public  eminence,  whilst  those 
^thered  from  the  X.  T.  regard  persons  of  a 
i  rirate  station.  Iiut  in  both  cases  "  the  manner 
"'  the  Jews"  included  the  use  of  spices,  whore 
tney  could  command  the  means.  Thus  Asa  lav 
in  •»  "bed  of  spices"  (2  Ch.  xvi.  14;  cp.  Jei". 
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xxxir.  5).  A  portion  of  these  were  burnt  in 
honour  of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was 
probably  destined  part  of  the  100  pounds* 
weight  of  "myrrh  and  aloes"  in  our  Lord's 
case.  On  high  state  occasions,  the  vessels,  bed, 
and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased  were  burnt 
also.  Such  was  probably  the  "  great  burning  " 
made  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpopulnr,  or 
died  disgraced  (e.g  Jehoram,  2  Ch.  xxi.  19; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  5,  §  3),  this  was  not  observed. 
At  the  present  day  articles  of  value  are  annually 
burned  at  the  tombs  of  certaiu  celebrated  Rabbis 
in  Palestine.  In  no  case,  save  that  of  Saul  and 
his  sons,  were  the  bodies  burned,  nor  in  that  case 
were  they  so  burnt  as  not  to  leave  the  "bones" 
easily  concealed  and  transported,  and  the  whole 
proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  precaution  against 
hostile  violence.  Uvea  then  the  bones  were 
interred,  and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entomb- 
ment. The  penal  doom  of  Achan  and  that  of 
Xadab  and  Abihu  seem  to  have  attached  an  evil 
omen  to  fire,  whether  as  causing  death,  or  as 
applied  to  human  remains  ;  which  was  enhanced 
by  its  idolatrous  association  with  the  Molcch 
and  liaal  rituals  (Lev.  x.  2-6,  xviii.  21,  xx. 
2-5,  14;  Num.  xi.  1-3,  xvi.  35;  Josh.  vii.  15, 
25;  2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  5,  xxxii. 
'6b).  In  Amos  x.  8-10  a  city  straitly  besieged 
and  ravaged  by  pestilence  seems  to  be  de- 
picted. "Ten  men  in  one  house"  and  all 
dying  show  such  crowded  quarters  and  such 
rapid  mortality  as  Thucydides  ascribes  to  the 
siesre  and  plague  at  Athens  (ii.  52).  The  dead 
must  be  disposed  of  somehow,  and  cremation  is 
the  »nly  resource;  but  the  horror  which  it 
raised  in  the  Hebrew,  even  when  practised  by 
nn  extern  on  an  extern,  seems  expressed  in  Amos 
ii.  1.  Like  cannibalism,  it  was  regarded  as  the 
extremity  of  dire  distress  (cp.  l)eut.  xxviii. 
53  sq.).  In  Amos  vi.  10  the  uncle,  perhaps  the 
last  kinsman  left,  turns  cremator*;  and  the 
last  of  the  ten  inmates  being  thus  dealt  with, 
the  solitary  housekeeper  is  asked,  "Any  more 
yet?"  and  replies,  "None."  To  which  the  kins- 
man replies,  "Hush  !  no  mention  of  the  sac  red 
Name,"  either  as  unsuited  to  such  a  charnel- 
house  atmosphere,  or  as  desecrated  by  associa- 
tion with  the  burning  of  human  remains,  or 
perhaps  a  cry  of  despair,  or  of  superstition  (so 
nearly  Pusey,  Maurice,  et  al.).  The  bones,  how- 
ever, are  brought  forth,  to  be  placed  probably 
in  some  common  repository.  The  mere  fact  of 
a  great  mortality  never  causes  men  to  burn 
corpses;  nor  did  it  do  so  among  the  Jews  on 
such  an  occasion  (Ezek.  xxxix.  12-14). 

A  company  of  public  buriers  appears  in 
Kzek.  /.  c.  The  occasion  is  the  offence  to  the 
"  passengers  "b  arising  from  the  unburied  horde 
of  the  typical  Gog,  lying  "on  the  face  of  the 
field,"  and  tasking  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
united  population  for  seven  months  to  get  rid 


•  The  word  and  Ulea  conveyed  in  the  LXX.  arc  wholly 
different,  «<u  vapafiiwrrai  then-  taking  the  place  of 
he  that  burnetii  him  "  (A.  V.). 

:  t  : 

b  A.  V.  "  It  nhall  xtop  the  no$et  [martf.  or  months]  of 
the  passengers"  (lit.  shall  muzzle),  Ezek.  xxxix.  11  [R. 
V.  takes  it  differently :  "  It  shall  stop  them  that  pas* 
through"];  cp.  Joel  it.  20.  But  for  this  the  LXX. 
have  irt(HtuKc6ouv<rovat  to  ir#pt<m>p.ior  r^*  ^apoyywt. 
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■of  thorn  (r.  12).    These  are  then  supplemented 
bv  burial-corps  44  of  continual  employment  "  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  und  by  the  more 
casual  aid  of  passers-by  who  "set  np  n  sign," 
wherever  remains  are  still  found  exposed,  till 
the  buriers  have  buried  it  "  (cr.  14,  15).  This 
duty  of  44  buriers,"  which  the  Prophet  saw  in 
vision  as  arising  from  an  exceptional  necessity, 
had  become,  it  seems,  customary  in  the  times  of 
the  X.  T.  (Acta  v.  6,  10).     The  closing  of  the 
eyes,  kissing,  and  w  ishing  the  corpse  (Gen.  xlvi. 
4,  1.  1  ;  Acts  ix.  37)  are  customs  common  to  all 
nations.     As  regards  the  last  of  these,  Lane, 
detailing  the  practice   prevailing   in  modem 
Kgypt,  which  is  probably  in  its  main  features 
of  high  antiquity,  says,  44  The  4  mughassil,'  or 
washer  of  the  dead,  soon  comes  .  . .  The  ordinary 
ablution  preparatory  to   prayer  having  been 
performed  upon  the  corpse,  with  the  exception 
of  the  washing  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  the 
whole  body  is  well  washed  from  heal  to  foot, 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  with  *  leef,'  or 
fibres  of  the  palm-tree  ;  or,  more  properly,  with 
water  in  which  some  leaves  of  the  lote-tree, 
4  nabk,'   or   4  sidr,'    have   been  boiled.  The 
nostrils,  ears,  &c,  are  stuffed  with  cotton  ;  and 
the  corpse  is  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  water, 
(tounded  camphor,  and  dried  nud  pounded  leaves 
of  the  4  nabk,' and  with  rose-water;  sometimes 
other  dried  and  pounded  leaves  are  aided  to 
those  of  the  4  nabk.'     The  ankles  are  bound 
together  and  the  hands  placed  upon  the  breast  " 
<J/o</.  Kp/pt,  c.  xxviii.  p.  512,  e  l.  1800).  Codius 
were  but  seldom  used,  and  if  used  were  open; 
hut  fixed  stone   sarcophagi  were  common  in 
tombs  of  rank.   The' bier,  the  word  for  which  in 
the  O.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  bed  [see 
Ned],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  anil 
followed  by  any  who  wished  to  do  honour  to 
the  dead.    The  grave-clothes  (oddyta,  ivrdQia) 
were  probably  of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but 
swathed  and  fastened  with  bandages,  and  the 
head  covered  separately.     Previously  to  this 
being  done,  spices  were  applied  to  the  corpse  in 
the  form  of  oiutment,  or  between  the  folds  of  the 
linen;  hence  our  Lord's  remark  (John  xii.  7), 
that  the  woman  had  anointed  His  body  wpbs  rb 
4rrapid{*iyt  44  with  a  view  to  dressing  it  in 
these  ivrdupta ; "  not,  as  in  A.  V.  44  for  the 
burial,"  and  K.  V.  44  against  the  day  of  my 
bury  in  j."   According  to  Joseph  us  (c.  Ap.  ii.  27), 
the  dead  were  buried  decently,  but  without  ex- 
travagant expense,  and  without  costly  monu- 
ments.    The  nearest  relations  performed  the 
obsequies;  and  passers-by  were  obliged  to  join 
the   funeral    and   assist   in   the  lamentation. 
Mourning  women  were  apparently  hired,  as  at 
the  present  day,  to  wail  for  the  dead  (Jer.  ix.  17). 
After  the  funeral,  the  house  and  its  remaining 
inhabitants  were  purified.   The  high-priest  was 
forbidden  to  defile  himself  bv  goin<'  44  in  to  anv 
deal  body  "  (Lev.  xxi.  10,  U).   Km- the  burial  of 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  the  present  day,  see  Tobler, 
Denkbtattcr,  p.  325.  Fur  the  custom  of  mourners 
visiting  the  sepulchre,  sec  MoL'KNixa  ;  for  that 
of  frequenting  tombs  for  other  purposes,  see 
Divination,  §  5. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  re- 
gains being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
followed,  in  wish  at  ler\st,  bv  overv  pious  Jew. 
Following  a  .similar  notion,  some  of  the  Kabbis 
taught  that  only  in  that  land  could  those  who 
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were  buried  obtain  a  share  in  the  resumption 
which  was  to  usher  in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth. 
Thus  that  land  was  called  by  them  ''the  Unl 
«»f  the  living,"  and  the  sepulchre  itself,  "the 
house  of  the  living."  Some  even  feigned  that 
the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wherever  ei*» 
buriei.  rolled  back  to  Canaan  unler  ground. and 
found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nics>- 
laus,  <ie  S<-pu{t.  Hcb.  xiii.  1).  Tombs  were  ia 
popular  belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested 
with  traditions.  Thus  Mach]«-lah  ii  »utel 
(Lightfoot,  Ccnturia  Chorffraphii,  s.  v.  Hebron) 
to  have  been  the  burial-place  nut  only  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  but  also  of  Adam  an  i  Kve;  avi 
there  was  probably  at  the  time  embraced  in  th. 
N.  T.  a  spot  fixed  upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  of 
the  tomb  of  every  prophet  of  note  in  the  0.  T. 
To  repair  and  adorn  these  was  deemed  a  work  ni 
exalted  piety  (Matt,  xxiii.  2'.*).  Tne  scruples  oi 
the  Scribes  extended  even  to  the  burial  of  the 
ass  whose  neck  was  broken  (Lx.  xxxiv.  .0).  ltd 
of  the  first-born  of  rattle  (K.  Maimon.  d-:  Pri- 
mnqtn.  ch.  iii.  §  4,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolacs, 
Stpult.  H>-  k  xvi.  3,  4). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  is  thickly 
studded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  of  grat 
antbjuitv.  An  account  of  them  i*  given  uni*r 
TOMBS,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  fur  far- 
ther particulars  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  article.  An  ancient  Jewish  sarenphs^as 
was  found  at  Jerusalem,  another  in  a  rock -nit 
tomb  near  the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  and  ethers 
at  Ashdod,  Carn  Caitu,  Jifua.  and  Sheik  Asms 
(riJF.Surtry.  Arc,  1 *'>9-70,  p.  1 52  ;  187 1,  j-p.  *\ 
105,  11G ;  1873.  p.  59;  187M,  p.  F^r 
ossuaries  with  inscriptions  found  near  Jerusalem, 
see  i*.  1874,  p.  149. 

4.  But  all  our  Bible  records  arc  from  tie 
monotheistic  point  of  view,  and  all  knmrn  o: 
tra  litiimal   sepulchres   those    of  monotbeittir 
memories.     The  post-Babylonian  extension 
monotheism  over  the  whole   Palestinian  area, 
together  with  the  habit  of  constantly  reter.aatit; 
the  same  graves  with  new  remains  would  t*rti 
to  efface  all  traces  of  earlier  heathenish  br.:^l 
which  must  at  one  time  have  been  abundant  j- 
the  Northern  kingdom,  and  prevalent  erou  ia 
the  Southern  (cp.  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).    It  is  on  t'als 
ground,  as  well  as  generally,  worth  while 
review  the  principal  features  of  burinl  .vn>r;: 
ancient,  especially  neighbouring,  native*.  *' 
Hittite    and    Amorite    burial  nothing 
specially  to  be  known.    Of  Babylonian.  re<fi? 
research  has  collected  some  highly  interest; 
facts  (see  Z'-itschrift  fur  Assyrvjloju:,  ii.  **■ 
Dec.  1887),  of  which  the  chief  are  m  fell. 
Kntire   necropoleis  of  considerable  sii<? 
their  extant  remains  at  Surghnl  and  tl  H.Ma 
between  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    The*  cc:a:y 
a  group  of  artificial  hillocks,  raised  la  nntrw 
or  less  above  the  plain,  forming  entire  am* 
of  ruin,  the  whole  of  which  are  nwr'.uirr  u 
character.    Cremation,  mostly  inc  '-.mi'lete. 
the  practice.  for  which  the  vast  nei^hS-unr? 
sedge-growths  combined  with  asphalt  furobh^ 
the  combustibles,  although  here  and  then- 
and  other  grained  woods  were  used.  Very 
remains  of  bodies  are  found  without  clear  t  :»•*•< 
of  fire.    The  corpses  were  enveloped  in  *•■■>■£<• 
matting  and  plastered  over  with  soft  chy.  lir 
sometimes  encased  in  a  s.->rt  of  « -ay  oven  to 
concentrate  the   heat,  the  calcined  sh?JU  tf 
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which  are  still  found  in  abundance  in  situ.  The 
fires  were  quenched,  when  the  skeleton  alone 
remained,  .tad  the  bones  were  often  gathered  in  I 
narrow-necked   vessels.     These   remains  show 
that  the  man  retained  his  war-equipment  or  1 
dress  of  peace,  the  woman  her  ornaments,  the  ' 
child  its  'toy.    A  pair  of  golden  earrings  was 
found  well  preserved.    Some  stone  hatchets  and 
Hint  arrow-heads  with  bronze  rings  and  other 
implements  often  melted  into  shapeless  lumps, 
perforated  stones,  spindles  of  burnt  clay,  stones 
for  polishing,  Sic  there  deposited  to  be  of  service 
to  the  dead,  were  picked  out  from  the  vast  layers  j 
of  dust;  and  especially  some  curious  seals  with 
lords  or  horned  animals  figured  upon  them — 
all  having  passed  through  the  tire.     Offerings  | 
uf  food  showed  their  remains  in  date-kernels 
and  bones  of  edible  animals,  more  or  less  burnt,  j 
Alio  clay  receptacles  for  perfumes,  with  perfora- 
tions to  allow  their  vapours  to  escape.  These 
articles  were  sometimes  packed  together  in  an 
open  ressel,  similar  to  the  closed  one  which 
received  the  human  remains. 

Besides  the»e,  cremated  with  the  corpse,  subse- 
quent offerings  for  human  wants,  chiefly  those 
primary  ones  of  clothing,  food,  and  drink,  showed 
copious  remnants ;  but  others  also,  symbolical, 
notably  three  forms  of  phallus,  with  intermediate 
gradations,  and  the  "  nail-cylinder,"  sometimes  | 
inscribed,  occurred.  Of  pottery  an  extensive  array 
—bowl,  platter,  cup,  and  bottle,  showing  delicate 
modelling — survived.  The  hillocks  sometimes 
Lire  higher  terraces  imposed  on  lower,  as  if  to 
meet  the  demands  of  later  mortality.  A  canal, 
lined  with  brick  laid  in  asphalt,  carried  off 
temporary  inundations;  fragments  even  of  sta- 
tues the  bulks  of  which  had  probably  bwn  long 
removed,  were  picked  up,  but  rarely.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  whole  mortuary 
system  was,  however,  plainly  visible  in  the  : 
ground  lines  and  foundations  of  large  masses  of 
jmnll  houses,  chambered,  and  copiously  furnished 
with  nils  of  water  (one  having  as  many  as  eight 
such),  solely  intended  for  the  supposed  /*wf- 
wirtan  tenancv  of  the  dead.  The  recital 
impresses  one  with  the  notion  of  enormous 
labour  expended,  and  the  corpses  of  perhaps  an 
entire  province  gathered  here  ;  while  of  solid 
belief  in  the  material  needs  of  n  future  state 
hardly  such  an  extensive  monument  exists  else- 
where. Kor  examples  of  this  l>elief  prevailing 
from  Central  Asia  to  Central  America  and  Fiji, 
Trior's  Primitive  Culture,  rh.  xi.,  especially 
pp.  413  sq.  Some  extreme  examples  are  (tV».  j 
pp.  +09-10),  an  annual  mock-tight  among  the 
Vorensland  aborigines,  to  scare  away  the  souls 
let  loose  by  death  in  the  year's  course ;  nets  set 
by  Xorth  American  Indians  around  their  cabins 
to  intercept  neighbours'  departing  souls;  a 
widow  followed  home  from  her  husband's  funeral 
by  a  man  dapping  the  air  with  a  bundle  of 
twip  to  drive  off  his  ghost  and  set  her  free  to 
^marry.  For  some  points  of  Iiildical  contact 
with  w>me  of  its  practices,  cp.  Deut.  xxvi.  14,  j 
^rhere  the  confessing  Israelite  is  to  declare,  in 
making  the  prescribed  offering,  "  I  have  not 
•-a'en  thereof  in  my  mourning  ....  nor  given 
thereof  for  the  dead,"  showing  that  a  cultus  of 
the  dead  with  eatables  was  among  practices 
familiar  but  forbidden  to  him ;  and  Jer.  xvi.  7, 
*•  neither  shall  men  break  bread  for  them  [the 
dead]  in  mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the 


dead,"'  kc.  with  Hos.  ix.  4:  also  Ezek.  xxxii. 
27,  " .  .  .  the  uucircumcised,  which  are  gone 
down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of  war,  and  have 
laid  their  swords  under  their  heads,"  referring 
without  doubt  to  the  burial  or  cremation  with 
weapons,  as  above.  On  certain  practices  of 
laceration,  &c.  and  of  cutting  off  hair  as  a 
funereal  offering,  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  remarks  (Re- 
lit/ion of  t/te  Semites^  i.  30.r>)  that  they  "were 
deemed  efficacious  to  maintain  an  enduring 
covenant  between  the  living  and  the  dead," 
referring  to  Wilken,  Haaropfcr,  p.  74. 

As  regards  the  Persinns.'Vaux  (AVnmrA  and 
Persepotis,  p.  392) — quoting  Arrian's  description 
of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  identified  by  Porter, 
Morier,  and  others  with  the  solid  stone  building 
at  Murghab,  which  is  taken  by  Prof.  Sayce 
(on  Herod,  i.  pp.  120,  233,  notes)  to  be  the  tomb 
of  another  Cyrus,  brother  of  Xerxes — adds, 
"Within  is  the  gold  coffin  of  Cyrus,  near  which 
is  a  seat  with  feet  of  gold ;  the  whole  is  hung 
around  with  coverings  of  purple  and  carpets  of 
Babylon."  The  Magi  were  entrusted  with  the 
special  custody  of  this  tomb,  and  a  small  house 
near  it  is  mentioned  as  for  their  use.  Since  the 
time  of  Cambyses,  Arrian  states  that  it  had 
continued  in  their  charge,  handed  on  from  father 
to  son.  ii.  Curtius  narrates  how  "  Alexander 
the  Great  so  respected  the  established  customs 
of  the  country,  that  when  the  body  of  Darius 
was  found,  he  caused  it  to  be  embalmed  and 
sent  to  his  mother  Sisygambis,  thut  it  might  be 
buried  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
in  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors"  (16.  p.  362). 

Of  the  Egyptian  threefold  method  of  embalm* 
ing,  so  much  is  popularly  known,  from  Herodotus 
(ii.  85-88)  downwards  to  the  latest  unrollings 
of  mummies,  as  to  supersede  more  minute 
description  here.  One  or  two  sjtecial  points 
may  be  noted.  With  the  worship  of  ancestors 
was  connected  the  custom  of  visiting  and 
banqueting  in  sepulchres.  The  offerings  were 
the  materials  of  the  banquet— "  cakes,  wine, 
fruit,  &c.  with  other  comestibles."  Libations 
of  oil  and  wine  were  also  poured  over  the 
mummy  case  (Kawlinson's  Ancient  E<jypty  i. 
423).  These  further  illustrate  the  passage  cited 
above  from  Jeremiah.  A  future  state  of  which 
the  basis  is  the  need  of  the  body  to  the  soul 
accounts  for  the  minute  and  scrupulous  study 
of  the  preservation  of  remains.  In  sepulchral 
mural  paintings  this  belief  finds  elaborate 
expression.  There  the  soul  is  judged,  its  merits 
and  demerits  weighed  in  scales.  In  some  cases 
it  is  handed  over  to  jackal-headed  demons  to 
decapitate.  Of  the  Egyptian  Book  of  Hades  we 
read  'Records  of  the  Vast,  x.  83):  "The  general 
sense  of  the  great  composition  is  .  .  .  that  the 
Sun  and  the  gods  or  the  souls  who  accompany 
him  are  swallowed  up  by  the  Earth  in  the  west, 
and  that  they  arise  in  the  east.  Of  the  various 
scenes  recorded,  one  of  the  most  notable  shows 
souls  in  a  lake  of  flame,  but  not  apparently  of 
penal  infliction,  to  whom  vegetables  are  brought 
as  nourishment  "  (ih.  pp.  124-5).  This  accounts 
for  the  funereal  banquets  and  offerings  referred 
to  above.     The  Sun-god   Ka  is  invoked  in  a 


«  Here  the  author  annotates  that  the  "  funeral  feast 
which  has  for  its  object  to  comfort  the  mourners  Is,  I 
apprehend,  in  its  origin  a  feast  of  communion  with  the 
dead." 
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sepulchral  hymn,  "Thou  givcst  illumination  to 
those  there  fin  the  nether  world]  departed,"  the 
same  deity  being  thus  the  Bourcc  of  light  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.  \V«  may  compare  the  threat 
of  the  Sun-god  in  the  Odyssey  in  a  legend 
apparently  containing  Egyptian  elements  (xii. 
:>*:(,  ivaofxai  tis  AfSao  koI  iv  rtKvtoai  Qativw). 
The  copious  inscriptions  on  lids  of  sarcophagi 
are  well  known  from  popular  examples.  On 
one  of  King  Maukauru  he  is  said  to  be  "  living 
eternally,"  a  formula  not  of  the  earliest  date, 
and  supposed  to  mark  a  new  religious  develop- 
ment in  the  annals  of  Egypt.  The  absorption 
of  the  purified  soul  in  Osiris  makes  its  appearance 
here  for  the  first  time  (Kawlinson,  %ib.  sup.  ii. 
64).  We  read  (Ilceords,  4  c,  x.  9,  19  and  note) 
that  "a  tomb  in  the  consecrated  mountains  of 
the  west  was  at  one  time  the  last  and  highest 
comfort  that  religion  could  bestow;"  whereas 
the  Louvre  Papyrus,  dated  as  of  the  Ptolemacan 
j>eriod,  says,  "  Do  not  build  thy  tomb  in  thine 
own  estate,"  showing  how  greatly  the  tenets  of 
the  old  belief  had  by  that  time  become  relaxed. 

In  Butler's  Ancient  Coptic  Churches,  p.  92,  it 
is  regarded  as  "quite  probable  that  ancient 
Egyptian  forms  of  burial  survived  among  wealthy 
persons  even  into  Christian  times,  though  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  kuown  now,"  and  a  note  adds  that 
"embalming  was  still  common  as  late  as  the 
4th  century  A.D.,  for  we  read  that  St.  Antony's 
dread  of  the  process  was  the  chief  reason  why 
his  followers  concealed  his  body."  The  writer 
adds  that  "the  Mahomedan  custom  is,  to  lay 
the  body  in  a  white  shroud,  which  is  then 
loosely  folded  over  it.  Round  this  a  winding 
sheet  is  wrapped,  of  a  material  varyiug  with 
the  wealth,  &c."  of  the  deceased  ..."  Three 
loose  bands  are  then  tied  round  the  sheet — one 
at  the  neck,  one  at  the  waist,  and  one  at  the 
knees  or  feet.  When  the  body  is  placed  in  the 
tomb,  these  bands  are  further  loosened  or 
removed.  The  present  Coptic  custom  is  to  dress 
the  deceased  in  his  best  dress  and  lay  over  him 
a  sheet  of  cloth,  silk,  &c.  They  do  not  swathe 
in  bands,  and  they  use  a  collin." 

For  parallel  customs  among  classic  nations, 
see  Diet,  of  Or.  ami  Rom.  Antiq].,  s.  v.  FUNl'S. 
Dennis  {Cities,  $-c.  of  Etmriay  i.  08)  says  that 
the  Roman  columbaria  of  masonry  were  probably 
derived  from  the  pigeon-holed  tombs  which 
abound  in  Ktruria,  but  views  combustion  as  of 
far  higher  antiquity.  "  De  Jorio,  a  practical 
excavator,  says,  burial  among  the  Greeks  was 
to  burning  .is  ten  to  one,  among  the  Romans 
as  one  to  ten."  Burial  is,  however,  noted  by 
Dennis  as  practised  in  the  earliest  known  times 
of  Greece,  and  that  in  the  Homeric  times 
burning  was  probably  coufined  to  the  wealthy, 
owing  to  its  cost.  This,  however,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  "pyres  in  thick  succession  burning," 
after  the  pestilence,  of  //.  i.  52,  and  with  the 
truce  to  burn  the  dead,  both  Greek  and  Trojan, 
with  the  process  picturesquely  detailed,  in  //. 
vii.  407  sq.  The  Roman  fashion  is  noted  as 
varying  from  time  to  time.  Numa  is  recorded 
by  Plutarch  (-Yuma)  as  wishing  to  be  buried, 
and  expressly  forbidding  his  body  to  be  burnt. 
Dennis  thinks  burning  may  have  then  been 
customary  for  great  men  only,  and  that  early 
Roman  practice  was  in  favour  of  burial,  and 
that  in  the  early  Republic  it  was  generally 
preferred.    Burning  gradually  became  fashion- 
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able,  probably  as  wealth  and  luxury  incresj*!; 
but  for  the  poorer  sort  and  vast  slave  jiopulatioa 
burial  must  always  have  prevailed,  and  iron 
Hor.  &it.  i.  8,  t£-ll,  plainly  did  so  at  the 
Augustan  period.  The  oldest  Etruscan  tomi* 
appear  to  be  fitted  with  rock-hewn  couches  a* 
they  exhibit  furniture  of  a  more  arcn&u* 
character  than  the  **  niched  "  sort.  Vet  maay 
of  these  last  are  probably  of  high  antiquity,  and 
contained  vases,  mirrors,  and  other  objects,  of  a 
purely  Etruscan  style.  Only  at  Veil  and  Sotri 
arc  cinerary  ollie  found  in  Etruria,  to  receive 
which,  when  burning  was  preferred,  the  Rumm 
columbaria  had  sometimes  a  hole  sunk  in  tn<" 
Moor.  An  ancient  Etruscan  tomb,  rock-be* n. 
low,  dark,  and  with  a  slab-diK.r,  contain*  i 
several  such  cinerary  jars  of  great  size;  th-a 
smaller  crocks  bronzes,  &c. ;  and  sh  wed  muni 
grotesque  paintings,  human  and  animal,  patch- 
worked  in  red  and  yellow,  supposed  emblematical 
of  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  On  the  stone  bench 
running  along  either  side  of  the  chamber,  lar 
respectively  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  witu 
helmet  and  breastplate,  and  that  of  his  wif< 
Around  or  beside  them  lay  a  bronze  ewer,  smail 
pots  painted  in  the  earliest  Etruscan  style,  r. 
light  candelabrum,  a  bronze  mirror,  small  rigors 
of  gods  and  men  in  terra-cotta,  and  some 
animals  in  amber.  A  small  inner  chamber  ob- 
tained square  earthen  cinerary  urns,  with  ii  i* 
and  handles,  the  latter  of  human-headed  forn>. 
supposed  portraits  of  the  incinerated  dead.  It 
the  centre  was  a  low  brazier  of  bronze.  2  feet 
in  diameter,  probably  to  burn  perfumes  aai 
neutralize  sepulchral  effluvia.  Here  then  we  hare 
burial  and  cremation  side  by  side  in  the  same 
tomb,  but  the  seeming  principal  figures  entonibti 
without  fire.  TheGrotta  del  Triclinio,  descriUi 
by  the  same  writer,  shows  a  funeral  feast  gaily 
depicted,  attended  with  music,  dancing,  and  all 
the  excitement  of  convivial  life, — happy  group, 
in  bright  colours.  See  also  a  curious 
of  an  Etruscan  cemetery,  ib.  i.  423. 

In  and  near  ancient  Sidon  several  coi 
tombs  and  an  entire  although  small  cemetery 
have  been  unearthed  recently.  MM.  Pem>: 
and  Chipiez  (History  of  Art  in  P/»>>enicuj.  it, 
pp.  144-5)  say  that  Syrian  and  Phoenician  torn -v. 
are  seldom  found  intact;  when  so.  they  a:* 
Graeco-Roman  merely,  and  probably  hal  an 
earlier  occupant ;  that  the  corpses  are  mumn<>* 
looking,  »•  but  prepared  with  much  more  car- 
and  refinement  "  than  Egyptian;  that  every- 
thing— general  idea,  accidental  forms,  exterrai 
decoration — tells  us  of  borrowing  from  Egv ) 
by  Phoenicia.  Many  minor  characteristics,  how- 
ever, i>oint  to  a  Greek  source  (see  fjj-  * 
specially  elegant  sculptured  head,  No.  1-7  on 
p.  1K6).  The  accessories  imply  the  usual  belief* 
that  the  dead  retained  a  quasi-life  and  had  n>: 
lost  all  communion  with  the  living  to  wino 
their  favour  was  important.  The  scene  between 
Saul  and  the  Witch  of  End  or  shows  that  sn-:> 
beliefs  had  Hebrew  currency  ;  although  possibiy 
Samuel  may  have  been  believed  to  hare  be«ti 
specially  gifted  aud  favoured  after  death,  some- 
what as  Teiresias  in   Homer,*   his  prophetu 
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power  as  It  were  abiding.  Besides  actual  sarco- 
phagi (resembling  mummy-cases,  with  covers, 
some  of  which  show  the  head  and  neck  only, 
ethers  the  whole  figure  of  the  deceased),  fortius 
of  *toue,  later  of  cedar,  later  still  of  stone  again, 
have  been  found,  the  period  ranging  in  known 
tombs  from  the  6th  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.  In 
1'errot  (ub.  tup.  No.  134).  a  recumbent  figure 
holds  an  alabaster  jar  of  Uie  kind  used  in  funeral 
rites  for  the  offering  of  precious  unguents.  The 
antiques  found  in  these  tombs  include  sculpture, 
metallurgy,  the  glyptic  art,  jewellery,  ivories, 
with  glass,  terra-cotta,  and  fictile  objects.  Gar- 
lands of  real  leaves  are  supposed  to  have  en- 
twined the  cotSn-handles  («'&.  pp.  198-203).  In 
one  coffin  the  ear  orifices  of  the  corpse  were 
prolonged  through  perforations  in  the  lid. 
With  this  cp.  Tyior  sup.  409),  "The  Iro- 
quois .  .  .  used  to  leave  an  opening  in  the  grave 
for  the  lingering  soul  to  visit  its  body,  and 
some  of  them  still  bore  holes  in  the  coffin  for 
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"  tchole  burnt-offering,"  the  whole  of  which  was 
so  offered  and  so  consumed. 

The  burnt-odering  is  first  name*!  in  Gen.  viii. 
20,  as  offered  after  the  Flood  (in  iv.  4  we  find 
the  more  general  word  nn3t?,  "offering,"  a  word 
usuallv  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  dvvia). 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Honk  of  Genesis 
(see  xv.  9,  17  ;  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be 
the  only  sacrifice  referred  to:  afterwards  it 
became  distinguished  as  one  of  the  regular 
classes  of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic  Law. 

Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1) 
into  "  gifts  "  ami  "sacrifices-for-sin"  (i.e.  eucha- 
ristic  and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the 
former  of  these  the  burnt-offering  was  the 
choicest  specimen.  Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9, 
quoted  in  Heb.  x.  b)  we  have  first  (in  r.  8)  the 
general  opposition,  as  above,  of  sacrifices  (dvoicu; 
propitiatory)  and  offerings  (icpo<r<po(>ai) ;  and 
then  (in  r.  9)  "  burnt-ollering,"  as  representing 
the  same  purpose."    In  some  Ph«>enician  tombs  '  the  one.  is  opposed  to  "  sin-offering,"  as  repre- 


bronze  masks  were  found,  the  models,  doubtless, 
if  the  likenesses  on  the  sarcophagus-lid.  In 
one  rin^s  and  nails  showed  traces  of  a  cedar 
coffin  goue  to  dust.  "The  funerary  furniture 
has  the  same  character  as  with  the  Egyptians 
ami  Cnaldoeans;"  but  the  dead  were  not  burnt 
until  the  p*riod  of  classic  decadence.  The  most 
noted  Sidonian  tomb  is  that  of  King  Eshmunnzar, 
ascribed  to  the  4th  century  n.c,  resembling  a 
mtunmy-ca>e,  and  inscribed  with  a  text  given  at 
length  in  ftccorxh,  i><\,  ix.  pp.  Ill  sq.;  cp. 
Rawliason's  Phoenicia,  p.  3*>0,  n.  2,  also  Perrot 
kr.  uf>.  gup.  He  forbids  all  to  violate  his 
remains,  44  for  treasures  I  have  none;"  and 
imprecates  on  any  so  presuming,  that  they 
"jtiall  have  no  funeral  couch  with  the  Kephnim 
[well-known  Hebrew  term  =  Manes,  as  in  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  10]  nor  be  buried  in  graves,  uor  shall 
there  be  any  son  or  offspring  to  succeed  to 
them"(cp.  Ps.  lxix.  2.*>,  cix.  1".).  Thus  the 
words  of  the  same  context,  "The  day  of  my 
non-existence  has  come,  my  spirit  has  disa|>-  i 
peared,"  need  not  be  taken  as  excluding  a  future  1 
state.  [H.  H.] 

BURNING.  See  Buiual,  2 ;  Punishments, 
III.  (a)  3. 

BURNT-OFFERING  (rh'V  or  r6w,  and  in 
poetical  passages  ^3,  i.e.  "  perfect ;  "  oAo*A> 

roi<rij  [Gen.],  SKoKavrufia  [Ex.  and  Lev.  &c], 
LXX. ;  6\otta6r»na,  N.  T. ;  holocaustum,  Vulg.). 

The  original  derivation  of  the  word        is  from 

the  root  r6r,  "  to  ascend  ;"  and  it  is  applied  to 

the  animal-offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which, 
except  the  refuse  ashes,  "ascended"  in  the 
smoke  to  God  (Juilg.  xx.  40).  It  corresponds 
therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly  in  form, 
to  the  word  bKoxainto^a,  "  whole  burnt-offer- 
ing." from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in 
modern  languages  is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was 
in  part  "a  burnt-offering,"  because,  since  fire 
was  the  chosen  manifestation  of  God's  Presence, 
the  portion  of  each  sacrifice  especially  dedicated 
to  Him  was  consumed  by  fire.  But  the  term  is 
generally  restricted  to  that  which  is  properly  a 


seuting  the  other.  Similarly  in  Ex.  x.  25  (less 
precisely)  "burnt-offering"  is  contrasted  with 
••  sacrifice  "  (so  in  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ;  Ps.  1.  8  ; 
Mark  xii.  33).  On  the  other  baud,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  "meat-  [It.  V.  meal-]  offerings" 
(which  were  unbloody),  and  from  "  peace-offer- 
ings" (both  of  the  eucharistic  kind),  because 
only  a  portion  of  them  was  consumed  (see  1  K. 
iii.  1">,  viii.  64.  &r.). 

The  meaning  therefore  of  the  whole  burnt- 
offering  was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of 
all  sacrifice,  the  offering  by  the  sacrifieer  of 
himself,  soul  and  bndv,  to  God,  the  submission 
of  his  will  to  the  Will  of  the  Lord  (see  Ps.  xl. 
1<»,  li.  17,  19,  and  compare  the  more  geueral 
treatment  of  the  subject  under  the  word 
SACRIFICE).  It  typified  (see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8) 
our  Lord's  offering  (as  especially  in  the  Tempta- 
tion aud  the  Agony),  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  His 
own  human  will  to  the  Will  of  His  Father.  As 
that  offering  could  only  be  accepted  from  one 
either  sinless  or  already  purified  from  sin,  there- 
fore the  burnt-offering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36-38; 
Lev.  viii.  14,  18,  ix.  K,  12,  xvi.  3,  b,  &c.)  was 
preceded  by  a  sin-offering,  always  according  to 
some,  usually  according  to  others  (c.y.  Delitzsch 
in  Kiehm's  '  IIWH.  s.  n.  "  Brandopfer  ").  So 
also  we  Christians,  because  the  sin-offering  ha-s 
been  made  once  for  all  for  us,  offer  the  continual 
burnt-offering  of  ourselves,  "as  a  living  sacri- 
fice, holy  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord "  (see 
Rom.  xii.  1). 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was 
enacted  that  with  the  burut-olU-riug  a  "meal- 
offering  "  ("f  Hour  au  l  oil)  and  "  drink-offering  " 
of  wine  should  be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with 
themselves,  men  dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief 
earthly  gift*  with  which  He  had  blessed  them 
(Lev.  viii.  18,  22,  26,  ix.  16,  17,  xiv.  20;  Ex. 
xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviii.  4,  b). 

The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt-offering  is  given 
in  detail  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal 
was  to  be  a  male  unblemished;  either  a  young 
bullock,  ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a 
turtle- love  or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by 
the  offerer  "of  his  o\cn  voluntary  will,  that  fie 
miijht  W  accepted"  and  slain  by  himself,  after 
he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make  it 
his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.    The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the 
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blood  upon  the  altar,*  and  afterwards  to  rut  up 
and  burn  the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the 
skin  for  himself.  The  birds  were  to  be  oilered 
similarly,  but  not  divided  (see  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8, 
viii.  18—- 1,  &<:.).  It  will  be  observed  how  all 
these  ceremonies  were  typical  of  the  meaning 
described  above,  and  especially  how  emphatically 
the  freedom  of  will  in  the  sacnticer  is  marked 

The  burnt-ollering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty 
<>f  man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,b 
was  the  one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed. 
Thus  there  were,  as  public  burnt-offcriiujs — 

1st.  The  <hih/  burnt-offer  in<i,  a  lamb  of  the 
fust  year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening 
(witii  an  Altering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the 
penple  (Ex.  xxix  38-42  ,  Num.  xxvin.  3-8). 

Jn  ily.  The  ikiffnth  burnt-offerinj,  double  of 
that  which  was  offered  everv  day  (Num.  xxviii. 
H  10> 

3rdly.  The  offering  at  the  new  moon,  at  the 
three  i/reat  festttah,  the  <jreat  I  fat/  of  Atonement, 
awl  feast  of  trumpets:  generally  two  bullocks, 
a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  (see  Num.  xxviii.  11- 
xxix.  39). 

Private  hnrnt-offcriwjs  wore  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii. 
IS.  ix.  TJ),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev. 
\ii.  6.  8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lejiers  (Lev. 
xiv.  J<»),  and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  un- 
« leanness  (xv.  l."»,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach 
•  •f  the  Nazaritu:  vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num. 
vi. ;  cp.  Act-s  xxi.  2(3),  <Scc. 

But  free  nil  burnt- offer in  jx  were  offered  and 
accepted  by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  vii.)  and  id*  the  Temple  (I  K.  viii.  64-), 
when  they  were  offered  in  extraordinary  abund- 
ance, but,  except  on  such  occasions,  the  nature, 
the  extent,  ami  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were 
expressly  limited  by  (Jod,  so  that,  while  all 
should  be  unblemished  and  pure,  there  should 
be  no  idea  (as  among  the  heathen)  of  buying 
His  favour  by  costliness  of  sacrifice.  Of  this 
i  iw  Jephtiiah's  vow  was  a  transgression,  con- 
s-tent with  the  semi-heathenish  character  of 
his  early  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  3,  24).  The  sacri- 
fice of  cows  in  1  8am.  vi.  1+  was  also  a  formal 
infraction  of  it,  excused  by  the  probable 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  special  nature 
of  the  occasion.  Consult  on  the  subject  gene- 
rally, and  specially  for  its  typical  signification, 
dukes,  The  Law  of  the  Offerings,  p.  33,  &c. ; 
Inllmann  on  Lev.  i.  3  sq. ;  W.  K.  Smith,  L'eli-fhn 
of  the  Semites,  i.  cp.  Index,  s.  «.     [A.  H.]  [F.] 

BUSH  (rttD,'  stneh;  0dro, ;  rubus).  The 


Hebrew  word  ocean  only  in  those  pastas;'* 
which  refer  to  Jehovah's  appearance  to  Mo*** 
41  in  the  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush  "  (Ex.  lii.  2-4; 
Dcut.  xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word  it  Birot 
both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (Mark  xiL 
20;  Luke  xx.  37  [note  that,  both  in  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  "the  bush"  refers  to  the  section 
of  the  Pentateuch  so  called.  See  Spoiktrs 
(Jomm.  in  loco];  Acts  vii.  35;  see  also  Luke  vi. 
44,  where  it  is  correctlv  rendered  "  bramble 
bush  "  by  the  A.  V.  and  J".  V.).  BaVor  is  o«*l 
also  to  denote  the  aineh  by  Josepnus,  Philo, 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  and  others  (see  lVUiui, 
J/ierob.  ii.  58).  Some  Versions  adopt  a  more 
general  interpretation,  and  understand  any  kind 
of  bush,  as  the  A.  V.  The  Arabic  in  Acts  rii.  ;15 
has  rhammu.    Others  retain  the  Hebrew  word. 

From  the  word  siach  being  used  of  the  bon- 
ing bush  alone,  and  never  in  any  other  con- 
junction, we  infer  that  some  definite  specie*  of 
bush  is  intended.  It  cannot  be  our  bramble, 
which  does  not  occur  in  a  state  of  nature  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which  is  too  hot  and  dry 
for  this  group  of  plants.  That  the  Hebrew 
should  be  rendered  fidros  by  the  LXX.  is  im- 
material, as  the  ancients,  not  carefully  dis- 
criminating species,  frequently  transfer  the 
name  of  a  known  plant  to  another  resembling  it. 
The  question  is,  what  kind  of  bush  is  found  on 
Sinai,  which  would  best  answer  the  conditions  of 
the  problem ;  aud  this  seems  certainly  to  be  ta» 
Acacia  nilotica,  known  in  Egypt  as  siutf,  closely 
allied  to  the  Acacia  sct/al  or  shittim  tree,  but 
much  smaller  and  closer  in  growth.  Both 
Celsius  (fficnA  ii.  58)  and  Hean  Stanley (£  ^* 
p.  17)  would  trace  the  derivation  of  til* 
name  of  Sinai  to  the  srneh  or  "  thorny  tree." 
The  bush  may  possibly  be  Cr.ttie'jus  annua,  which 
Sir  J.  Hooker  uoticed  on  Mount  Sinai ;  but  which 
certainly  is  very  rare  in  comj.anson  with  the 
sunt  or  Acacia  bush.  The  bramble  planted  by 
the  monks  near  their  chapel,  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Catharine,  called  bySprengel  Jiuftus  s-uiettu* 
is  not  an  indigenous  shrub.  We  incline,  there- 
fore, to  the  Aeaeui  nilotica  or  sun*.    [H.  B.  T.] 

BUSHEL.  [Measure.] 

BUTLER.    [Cupbearer  ;  Joseph.] 

BUTTER  (Won,  chem'hdh;  fiwrvpov;^ 

rum),  curdled  milk,  as  distinguished  from  2^1- 
fresh  milk  ;  hence  curds,  butter,  and  in  one  place 
probably  cheese.    It  comes  from  an  unused  root, 


»  It  is  elenr  that  in  this  ceremony  the  burnt-offering 
touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-offering ; 
although  the  solemnity  of  the  bloo i-sprinkling  in  the 
Utter  wns  mu  li  greater,  and  had  a  peculiar  significance. 
It  is.  of  course.  impossible  that  the  forms  of  nacrilices 
slmuM  be  r  uiilly  separated,  because  the  idea*  w  hich  they 
enshrine,  though  capubie  of  distinction,  are  yet  insepar- 
able from  one  another. 

b  This  Is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
h  atlen*  were  allowed  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  tli.it 
AuRostus  ordered  two  lanib*  and  a  bullock  to  be  offered 
f..r  him  every  ilay  (Joseph.  //.  J.  Ii.  17.  $  2). 

*  The  d.-rlvatlon  Is  uncertain.  The  corresponding 
word  .icenrs  with  a  similar  meaning  in  An  male  and 
Arabic.    See  MV.»  [S.  It.  ]>.] 


«On  =  Arab.  spissum  fuit  Lie.    In  Gea. 

xviii.  8,  Intttcr  and  milk  are  mentioned  tinrnc 
the  things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  hea- 
venly guests  (cp.  Judg.  v  25  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29). 
Milk  is  generally  offered  to  travellers  in  P*lfj- 
tiue  in  a  curdled  or  sour  state, — UV-cn,  thick, 
nlmost  like  butter  (cp.  Josephus'  rendering  in 
Judg.  iv.  19:  yd\a  8ie«pe9opoi  $8»j).  In  L^t 
xxxii.  15,  we  find  2^11  *lp3  nXOT  anions 
the  blessings  which  Jeshurun  had  enjoyed,  where 
milk  of  kine  would  seem  contrasted  with  mbk 
of  sheep.  The  two  passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix. 
(>)  where  the  word  HXJpn  occurs  are  also  best 


b  "This,'*  say*  Sir  J.  Hooker,  ** is  a  variety  of  t«r 
b  Miible,  Rubut  fruticoiut." 
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satisfied  by  rendering  it  milk  (A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
*  butter  ");  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps.  lr. 
21,  which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  t>. 

In  Prov.  xxx.  33,  Gcseuius  thinks  that  cheese 
is  meant,  the  won!  ]M0  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning  (A.  V.  and  It.  V.).  Jarehi  (on 
Gen.  xriiL  8)  explains  HKpn  to  be  piiujiwdo 

I'Ttfis,  7!iam  dc  ejus  svperfcie  ajllii/unt,  i.e.  cream, 
and  Vitringa  and  Hitzig  give  this  meaning  to 
toe  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22.  Butter  was  not  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  an<l  Romans  except  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  but  this  fact  is  of  no  weight  as 
to  its  absence  from  Palestine.  Robinson  men- 
tions the  use  of  butter  at  the  present  day  (Bib. 
Res.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of  chnrning 
(L  480,  an  l  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we  may 
*afelr  infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was 
known  tc  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so 
little  have  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine 
i*«n  modified  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Butter 
is  used  in  different  ways  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Hedj&z  (Burckhardt,  1'racels  in  .Arabia,  i.  52), 
but  it  is  not  the  butter  which  is  elsewhere  eaten 
with  bread ;  this  butter  they  call  zubdeh,  which 
is  cream  or  fresh  semu,  the  liquid  butter  confut- 
ing of  the  fatty  particles  of  the  milk  separated 
from  the  whev  and  the  caseine  (sec  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  tU  Book,  ii.  393 ;  D.  B.  Amer. 
ed.  i.  v.).  [W.  D.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

BUZ  (M3,  contempt ;  6  Bav().  1.  The  second 
»n  of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  The 
gentilic  name  is  and  Elihu  is  called  "the 

Bizite"  (Bov(lrrit)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  i.e. 
Aram.  Elihu  was  therefore  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  Buz,  whose  family  seems  to  have 
settled  in  Arabia  Deserta  or  Petraea,  since 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  23,  'Pwj),  in  denouncing  God's 
judgments  against  them,  mentions  them  with 
Tnema  and  L)ednn.  Some  connect  the  territory 
<•  f  Baz  with  Busan,  a  Roman  fort  mentioned  in 
Amra.  Man.  xviii.  10,  and  others  with  Basta  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  which  however  has  only  the 
first  letter  in  common  with  it  (Winer,  s.  r.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Httz  and  Buz  is  by 
no  means  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  ()*W>  M3)  ; 
lut  it  is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give 
to  relations  these  rhyming  appellatives:  cp. 
I*hua  and  Ishui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17);  Mehujael  and 
Methusael  (Gen.  iv.),  Uzziel  nnd  I'zzi  (1  Ch. 
vii.  7) :  and  among  the  Arabians,  H iroot  and 
Miroot,  the  rebel  angels;  Hasan  aud  Hoseyn, 
the  sons  of  'Alee,  &c.  The  Koran  abounds  in 
Mich  homoioteleuta,  aud  so  pleasing  are  they  to 
the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain  and  Abel, 
Kabil  and  Habil  (Weil's  Bibl.  Lraends,  23  ;  also 
Souther's  .Votes  to  Thaia!*t),  or  Habil  and  Habid 
(***  Stanley,  p.  413).  The  same  idiom  is  found  in 
Mahratta  and  the  modern  languages  of  the  East. 

2.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (1  Ch.  v.  14;  A.  *Ax«j3ooO  B. 
Za|9<wxd>;  Buz).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BU'ZI  (*^3,  no  article  ;  Bovfrt ;  Hnzi).  Oilier 
of  Ezekiel  the  Prophet  (Ezek.  i.  3).  Hackett 
(l>.  B.  Amer.  ed.  s.  n.)  considers  the  name  gen- 
tilic  elsewhere  to  be  personal  here:  and  that 
a>  Ezekiel  was  a  priest,  Buzi  must  have  been 
one  also.  [P.] 

BU'ZITE  (>N3  ;  loctfrnf ;  Buzites).    A  de- 
of  Buz.    The  term  is  applied  to  Elihu, 


who  was  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or  Aram  (Job 
xxxii.  2,  6).  [G.] 

BY  in  1  Cor.  iv.  4.  The  sentence  "  I  know 
nothing  by  myself"  (A.  V.)  is  more  correctly 
rendered  by  R.  V.  "  1  know  nothing  against 
myself."  The  phrase  of  the  A.  V.  m«?ans  in  Old 
English,  "1  am  not  conscious  of  any  evil "  (see 
Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco).  [F.] 

BY  AND  BY  is  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  tMvs 
in  Matt.  xiii.  21;  of  i^avrris  in  Mark  vi.  25; 
of  tvdtws  in  Luke  xvii.  7,  xxi.  9.  The  R.  V.  has 
dropped  the  word  aud  replaced  it  by  "  straight- 
way "  in  Matt,  and  in  Luke  xvii.  7  (adopting  a 
different  punctuation  of  the  verse),  by  u  forth- 
with "  in  Mark,  and  by  44  immediately  "  in  Luke 
xxi.  9.  [P.] 


CAB.  [Measures.] 

CAB'BON  (|i33,  of  uncertain  meaning; 
BA.  Xoflpd;  Chcbfxm),  a  town  [possibly  the 
same  as  I1333D,  1  »•  "*9]  in  tl,e  l0W  country 
(Shefelah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Lahmam  and 
Kithlish  (Josh.  xv.  40),  which  is  only  once 
mentioned,  and  of  which  nothing  has  been  since 
discovered.  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  40) 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  el-Kiihcibch,  3\ 
miles  S.W.  of  Beit  Mun,  and  near  Kefr  Lam, 
Lahmam.  [G.]  [W.] 

C  A  BUL  (^Q3  ;  B.  X^Bap^co^K,  including 

the  Hebrew  word  followiug,  ^«tebp,  which 
A.  translates  XaBuK  icwb  bpurrtpwv ;  Cabul),  a 
place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Chnbolo  (XaBtaKui)  ot 
Josephus,  which  was  iu  the  district  of  Ptolemais 
and  40  stadia  from  Jotapata,  now  Jefat  ( 17/. 
42-44).  It  is  now  Kabul,  a  village  4J  English 
miles  N.W.  of  Jefat  (PEF.  Man.  i.  271).  For 
references  to  the  Talmud,  see  Schwarz,  p.  192. 
I*  is  mentioned  by  Rabbi  Uri  of  Biel  (1564), 
and  Marino  Sanuto  says  it  was  called  tantrum 
Zabulon  by  the  Saracens  in  his  day.  Being  thus 
on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  is  some  connexion  between 

this  place  and  the  district  (Vl33  flX,  "the 
land  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities,  which  was 
presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of  the 
name  in  1  K.,  upiov,  appears  to  arise  from  their 

having  read  ^33,  Qebool,  "boundary,"  for  bl23. 
From  the  connexion  in  1  K.  ix.  13,  the  word 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Hiram  the  idea  of 
worthlessness,  though  in  what  way  is  uncertain. 
According  to  Josephus,  Hiram,  not  liking 
Solomon's  gift,  seizes  on  the  name  of  one  of  the 
cities,  which  in  his  own  Phoenician  tongue 
expresses  his  disappointment  (n*dtp)ur\v*v6ntvov 
yap  to  XaBaXwv  Kara  GoivUmv  ykotTrav,  ovk 
aptaKov,  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §  3  [cp.  A.  V.  marg. 
of  1  K.  ix.  13]),  and  forms  from  it  a  designa- 
tion for  the  whole  district;  but  this  statement 
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respecting  the  meaning  of  in  Phoenician  } 

is  not  substantiated.  Gesenius  gives,  only  to 
reject,  other  etymologies  of  the  name;  Ewald 
(Hist.  iii.  1292)  "thinks  that  the  name  may  have 

« 

been  wittily  interpreted  us  if  =  ^DD,  like  naught. 
Josephus  states  {Ant.  viii.  5,  §  3)  that  the  land 
of  Ch'ilxilon  (Xa$a\u>v)  was  near  Tyre,  and 
(cont.  Ap.  i.  17)  Xa&ovKwv  in  Galilee.  He  says 
elsewhere  (If.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1)  that  Lower  Galilee 
extended  from  Tiberias  to  Chub  i Ion  near  Ptole- 
mais,  where,  however,  the  town  Chabolo  is  evi- 
dently intended.  In  2  Ch.  viii.  2  Solomon  is  said 
to  have  built  or  rebuilt  the  cities.     [G.]  [W.] 

CAD'DIS  (KaSSls,  A.  ro55«'j,  X.  TaSStl; 
Gaddis),  the  surname  (SiaxaAovutvos)  of  Joan- 
NAN,  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES  (HA.  KVMs,  v.  03;  Ke8*'r,  r.  73; 

Cules),  1  Mace.  xi.  G3,  73.  [Krmsh.] 

CA'DES-BARNE  (Kdfcjr  Baprf) ;  Vulg.  has 
a  different  reading),  Judith  v.  14.  [Kadesh- 

UARNKA.J 

CADESH.  A.  V.  ed.  1611  (Gen.  xvi.  14, 
xx.  1),  R.  V.  Kadesh. 

CAD'MIEL  (B.  Ka8o^Aor,  A.  KaSfiifa  in 
r.  2G ;  B.  AojuaSi^A,  A.  KaSw^\  in  r.  58 ; 
Coiluhef),  a  Lcvite  appointed  over  the  works  of 
the  Temple  (1  Esd.  v.  20,  58).  [Kadmiel.]  [F.] 

CAESAR  (Kcuffap  ;  6  Kaicrap,  John  xix.  12 ; 
Caesar).  In  the  N.  T.  (  'aesar  is  always  a  title, 
never  a  personal  name,  and  denotes  the  emperor 
reigning  at  the  time.  It  first  became  famous  J 
as  the  hereditary  family  name  (cognomen)  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  founder  of  the  empire.  It 
had  been  introduced  a  century  before  into  the 
ancient  patrician  stock  of  the  Julii,  and  was,  as 
long  as  that  stock  occupied  the  throne,  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  the  members  of  that  noble 
house.  When  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Cains  the  Julian  stock  became  extinct,  his  suc- 
cessor Claudius  assumed  with  the  imperial  dig- 
nity the  family  name  of  the  extinct  stock.  After  ; 
t  hat  time  it  passed  from  one  dynasty  to  another. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  as  I 
"names  of  imperial  dignity"  ("  principatus  1 
vocabula,"  Hist.  ii.  80).  From  Hadrian's  time 
onwards  usage  changed,  and  Caesar  became  the 
title,  not  of  the  reigning  emperor,  but  of  the 
heir  apparent.  See  Marquardt-Mommsen,  Ilum- 
ischen  Altcrthumer,  ii.  pp.  740,  1082. 

Four  times  in  the  N.  T.  the  imperial  name 
and  authority  come  before  us.  (1)  The  Phari- 
sees and  Herodians  tempt  Jesus  to  challenge  the 
sovereignty  of  Caesar  in  Judaea  by  condemning 
the  payment  of  tribute  to  him  (the  poll-tax  : 
Matt.  xxii.  17 ;  Mark  xii.  14 ;  Luke  xx.  22). 
(2)  Disloyalty  to  Caesar  is  the  charge  with 
which  Pilate  is  threatened  when  he  is  disposed 
to  release  the  44  King  of  the  Jews  "  (John  xix. 
12).  Our  Lord's  claim  of  kingship  was  em- 
ployed both  in  His  lifetime  and  afterwards 
(Acts  xvii.  7)  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  His 
teaching  was  hostile  to  the  Caesar.  (3)  Ap-  I 
peal  to  the  tribunal  of  Caesar,  the  right  of 
every  Roman  citizen,  is  the  means  employed  by 
St.  Paul  to  avoid  being  taken  to  Jerusalem  for 
trial,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  lengthened  im- 


CAESAREA 

prisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxv.  11).  On 
this  privilege  of  appeal  and  its  limitations, »« 
Wieseler,  C/tronvbjgtc  Apost.  Ztit.  pp.  383- s; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  EpistUt  of  tt. 
Pnul,  ch.  xxii.  (4)  Caesar's  household  (see 
below)  contained  many  Christians,  who  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  Roman  church  at 
the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  (PhiL 
iv.  22).  [E.  11  B.j 

CAESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD.  The  44  do- 
mus"  or  "familia  Caesaris"  represented  by 
this  expression  (Phil.  iv.  22)  includes  properly 
the  whole  of  the  imperial  household,  from  those 
highest  in  rank  and  influence  to  the  slave*  of 
the  lowest  order.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  the  friends  whose  salutation  St.  Psul 
conveys  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  former. 
The  44  saints  "  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  dated 
their  conversion  to  the  Gospel  earlier  than  the 
time  of  St.  Panl's  visit  to  Rome,  and  Bishop 
Lightfoot  has  ingeniously  recovered  some  of 
their  names  from  the  list  in  Rom.  xvi.  The* 
converts  were  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Jews, 
foreigners  temporarily  or  permanently  residing 
in  the  capital ;  and  the  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  imperial  household  record  names  corTe*}*©!- 
ing  with  the  list  in  the  Epistle  sufficient  to 
establish  the  presumption  that  in  that  list  some 
members  of  the  household  are  included.  Indi- 
rectly this  result  is  a  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  Lp.  to  the 
Romans.  See  Lightfoot,  Philippiaj.s,  detachtd 
note  at  end  of  eh.  iv.  (from  which  the  above  is 
taken),  and  SpcaJwr's  tlwnm.  in  loco.  [F.] 

CAESARE'A  (Koicrape/a,  Acts  viii.  40; 
is.  30;  x.  1,  24;  xi.  11;  xii.  19;  xviii.  21; 
xxi.  8,  10;  xxiii.  23,  33;  xxv.  1,  4,  0.  li\ 
The  passages  just  enumerated  show  how  impor- 
tant a  place  this  city  occupies  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  It  was  the  residence.  apparently 
for  several  years,  of  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
Deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40 ;  xxi.  8.  16).  sni 
the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the  Italian  centu- 
rion, Cornelius  (x.  1.  24;  xi.  11).  litre  Hercd 
Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence  St.  P.ml 
sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem 
on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30),  ami  it 
this  port  he  landed  after  his  second  missionary 
journey  (xviii.  22).  He  also  spent  some  time  ar 
Caesarea  on  his  return  from  the  third  missionary 
journey  (xxi.  8, 10),  and  before  long  was  brought 
back  a  prisoner  to  the  same  place  (xxiii.  23,  U). 
where  he  remained  two  years  in  bonds  befare 
his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13). 

Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Pairs- 
tine,  on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  t-> 
Egypt,  and  between  Jopj>a  and  Dora  (Joe* pa. 
/;.*./.  i.  21,  §  5).  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  from 
Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather  more  than  s 
day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's  journey  from 
Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished 
within  the  day.  The  distance  from  Jerusalem 
is  given  by  Josephus,  in  round  numbers,  as 
stadia  (Ant.  xiii.  11,  §  2  ;  K  J.  i.  3.  §  5).  The 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  ot  the  road  (tassing  through 
Mcopolis  and  Lvdda  gives  68  miles  (Wesselin?, 
p.  000.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  this  ought  t«>  1* 
78  :  Bib.  lies.  ii.  242.  note).  There  is,  however, 
a  more  direct  road,  through  Antipatris,  whira 
is  7  or  8  miles  shorter  than  that  given  in 
the  Itinerary,— a  }*>mt  of  some  importance  in 
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reference  to  the  night-journey  of  Acta  xxiii. 
(Axtipatris.] 

The  site  of  Caesarea  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  town  called  u  Strato's  tower,"  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  had  a  landing-place  {-wpoa- 
opftor  fx*")-  ' 'his  town  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  by  Herod  the  Great,  nnd  its  importance 
tu  so  increased  by  his  great  works  that  it 
was  »|>oken  of  as  being  the  head  ><(  Judaea 
("Judaeae  caput,"  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  79).  The 
utmost  care  and  expense  were  lavished  on  the 
building  of  Caesarea,  which  occupied  ten  years. 
It  was  a  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus. The  full  name  was  Kataaptia  2<0curWj 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xri.  5,  §  1).  It  was  sometimes 
tilled  Caesarea  Stratonis,  and  Caesarea  Palaes- 
tinae  ;  sotm-tunes  also  (from  its  position)  xapa\ios 
(Joseph.  Ii.  J.  iii.  9,  §  1),  or  ri  4*\  flaAaVrp 
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(ih.  vii.  1,  §  3).  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  Caesarea  PHIUPPI. 

The  magnificence  of  Caesarea  is  described  in 
detail  by  Josephus  in  two  places  (Ant.  xv.  9- 
Ii.  J.  i.  21).  The  chief  features  were  connected 
with  the  harbour  (itself  called  It&aa-rbt  Xifi^v 
on  coins  and  by  Josephus.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  l)f 

which  was  equal  in  size  to  the  Piraeus,  n 

vast  breakwater,  composed  of  stones  50  feet 
long,  curved  round  so  as  to  afford  complete 
protection  from  the  south-westerly  winds, 
leaving  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Iiroad' 
landing-wharves  surrounded  the  harbour;  and 
conspicuous  from  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Caesar  and  to  Home,  and  containing 
colossal  statues  of  the  Kmperor  and  the  Imj>erial 
City.  Caesarea  contained  also  an  amphitheatre 
and  a  theatre.  The  latter  was  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  J.    Caesarea  was  the 


P»ltntin»g.    (From  ■  8k«tch  by  Wm.  Tippiac,  Esq  ) 


official  residence  of  the  Herodian  kings,  and  of 
Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other  Roman  procurators 
of  Judaea.  Here  also  were  the  head-quarters 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  province.  It  was 
by  no  means  strictly  a  Jewish  city.  The  Gen- 
tile population  predominated  ;  and  at  the  syna- 
gogue-worship the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  were 
read  in  Greek.  Constant  f<-uds  took  place  here 
between  the  Jews  and  Greeks;  and  an  outbreak 
of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  the 
great  war.  It  was  at  Caesarea  that  Vespasian 
was  declared  emperor.  He  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and  gave  to  it  the 
Jus  ftalicum.  The  history  of  the  place,  during 
the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence,  is  summed  up 
in  one  sentence  by  Pliny :  "  Stratonis  turris, 
eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode  rege  condita :  nunc 
Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducta  6  (r.  14). 

To  the  ecclesiastical  geographer  Caesarea  is 
interesting  as  the  home  of  Kusebius.    It  was 


also  the  scene  of  some  of  Origen's  labours  and 
the  birth-place  of  Procopius.  In  333  a.d.  m  the 
bath  of  Cornelius,"  perhaps  a  public  bath  erected 
by  the  centurion  at  his  own  cost,  was  shown  to 
pilgrims  (/tin.  Micros.).  It  continued  to  be  a 
city  of  some  importance  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  Now,  though  an  Arabic  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  still  lingers  on  the  site  (A"<i<sd- 
riych),  it  is  utterly  desolate ;  and  its  ruins  have 
for  a  long  period  been  a  quarry,  from  which 
other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been 
built.  Remains  of  the  theatre,  the  hippodrome, 
the  mole,  the  temple,  the  aqueducts,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Roman  city  are  still  extant  (see 
Buckingham's  Travels ;  the  Appendix  to  rol.  i. 
of  Dr.  Traill's  Joseph**;  PEP.  Mem.  ii.  13-28  ; 
Guenn,  Samarie,  ii.  321-339).    [J.  S.  H.]  [W.] 

CAESARE  A  PHILIPPI  (Kaiadptia  v  *i- 
A/wwou)  is  mentioned  only  in  two  Gospels  (Matt, 
xvi.  13 ;  Mark  viii.  27),  and  in  accounts  of  the 
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caks  area  nil  urn 


nine  transactions.  The  story  in  Eiisehius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  bh»od,  ami 
gupjiosed  to  have  been  name<l  Herenice,  lived  at 
this  place,  rests  on  no  foundation. 

< aesarea  I'hilippi  was  the  northernmost  point 
of  our  Lord's  journeying! ;  and  the  passage  in 


Hi*  life  which  wns  connected  with  the  pl»re 
was  otherwise  a  very  marked  nnr  (see  .Stanley's 
Sinai  .V  Patoiine,  p.  ."!•!).  The  puei  itself  » 
remarkable  l>nth  in  its  physical  and  picturesque 
characteristics,  and  als«|  in  its  historical  asso- 
ciation-.   It  wm  M  the  i1  astern  most  and  molt 


important  of  the  two  recognised  sources  of  th** 
Jordan,  the  other  being  at  Till  cl-Kuihj  [Das 
or  Laish,  which  by  Winer  and  others  has  been 
erroneously  identified  with  Caes.  Philippi].  Not 
that  either  of  these  sources  is  the  most  distant 
fountain-head  of  the  Jordan,  the  name  of  the 


river  being  eiven  (aa  in  the  ca»e  of  the  Mbsu- 
sippi  and  Missouri,  to  quote  Dr.  Kobinson'* 
illustration),  not  to  the  most  remote  fountahu. 
but  to  the  most  copious.  The  spring  rise*.  a»J 
the  city  was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  • 
valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Herrnon.  Caesarea 
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Philippi  has  no  O.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been 
ihit  unreasonably   identified  with  Baal-Gai>. 
It*  annals  run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time 
into  heathenism.    There  is  no  difficulty  iu  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  i'aniuui  of  Josephus :  and 
the  inscriptions  which  show  thut  the  god  Pan 
had  once  a  sanctuarv  at  this  spot  are  not  vet 
obliterated.    Here  Herod  the  Great  erected  a 
temple  to  Augustus,  the  town  being  then  called 
from  the  grotto  where  Pan  had  been  honoured. 
It  is  worth  while  here  to  quote  in  succession 
the  words  of  Josephus  and  of  l>r.  Robinson :  — 
**  Herod,  having   accompanied   Caesar   to  the 
«a  and  returned  home,  erected  a  beautiful 
temple  of  white  marble  near  the  place  called 
I'awum.    This  is  a  tine  cavern  in  a  mountain  ; 
under  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  tiie  earth  ; 
and  the  cavern  is  abrupt  and   very  deep,  and 
fall  of  rtdl  water.    Over  it  hangs  a  vast  moun- 
tain, and  under  the  mountain  rise  the  springs  of 
the  river  Jordan.     Herod  adorned  this  place, 
whuh  was  already  a  very  remarkable  one,  still 
further  by  the  erection  of  this  temple,  which 
hi-  dedicated  to  Caesar  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  j 
§  3;  cp.  b.  J.  i.  21,  §  3).    •'The  situation  is 
unique;  combining   in  an  unusual  degree  the  \ 
ekments  of  grandeur  and  beauty.    It  nestles  in  ' 
it<  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  j 
Hermon,  which  towers  in  majesty  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  7000  or   8000  feet  above.    The  abun-  ' 
dant  waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread 
ever  the  terrace    luxuriant  fertility  and  the 
zncefn]  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving 
tields"  (Robinson,  iii.  404). 

Panium  became    part  of  the   territory   of  j 
Philip,  tetrarch  of   Trachonitis,  who  enlarged 
*nd  embellished  the  town,  and  called  it  Cae- 
&area  Philippi,  partly  after  his  own  name,  and 
partlr  after  that  of  the  emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  2, 
§  1  ;  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  1).     Agrippa  II.  followed  in 
the  same  course  of  flattery,  and  called  the  place 
Ntronias  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §  4).     Josephus  seems  to 
imply  in  his  life  (Vit.  13)  that  many  heathens 
resided  here.    Titus  exhibited  gladiatorial  shows 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  after  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
war  (ft  /.  vii.  2,  §  1).    The  old  name  was  not 
!°<t.     Coins   of    Cacsarva    Pancus   continued  j 
through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors.  Under 
the  simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  Beat  of  a 
OrwJk  bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  coun-  j 
cil*  snd  of  a  Lit  in  bishopric  during  the  Cru- 
sades.    It  is  still  called  banias,  the  first  name 
having  here,  as  in  other  cases,   survived    the  ; 
sec<>nd.   A  striking  monument  is  the  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  citv,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fortresses  in  the  Holy  Land.    [J.  S.  H.]    [W."]  I 

CAGE.     The  term  so  rendered  by  A.  V.  I 

(marg.  e<y>p)  and  R.  V.  in  Jer.  v.  27,  3-^3.  is 
nioie  properly  a  trap  (irayis,  dc  iputn),  in  which 
decoy  birds  were  placed.  It  i<  referred  to  in 
La  I  us.  xi,  30  under  the  term  KtLpraWos,  which 
i*  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering  basket.  [FowL- 
In  Rev.  xviii.  2  the  Greek  term  is  ipvKcucf), 
meaning  a  prison  or  restricted  habitation  rather 
than  a  cage.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAIAPHAS  [3  syll.]  (KoId>ai;  Kaiipat,  D: 
Oiiphas).  His  true  name,  Joseph,  is  given  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  §2,  2,  where  we  learn  that 
Caiaphas  was  a  distinguishing  name,  just  as 
another  Joseph  was  called   Joseph  Barnabas 


(Acts  iv.  3ti).  Caiaphas  has  been  explained  as 
from  ND?3,  Pro  v.  xvi.  20'  (Tnrgum),  and  Keim 
does  not  hesitate  to  render  it  44  the  oppressor  " 
But  Delitzsch  (Zeitschrift  fur  Luth.  Thiol.  1870, 
p.  594)  shows  on  the  evidence  of  the  Peshitto 
and  the  Mishna  (Hara)i%  iii  5)  that  the  Greek  K 
here  represents  p  not  3,  and  he  prints  the 
name  KB^  in  Acts  »v.  36  (cp.  also  Derenbourg, 
Ensai  sur  rilistvire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  215,  n.  2). 
The  derivation  given  above  must  therefore  be 
abandoned,  and  Delitzsch  cautiously  refuses  to 
give  a  substitute. 

Joseph  Caiaphas  was  appointed  high-priest 
by  Valerius  Grntus.  probably  A.D.  18,  and  was 
superseded  by  Vitellins,  A.n.  .iti,  iu  favour  of 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Ananus  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2, 
2,  and  4,  .".).  He  thus  held  the  otlice  for  a  length 
of  time  very  unusual  at  that  period.  For  the 
conjunction  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  as  high- 
priests  at  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Baptist  (Luke  iii.  2).  see  Annas.  The  first 
recorded  words  of  Caiaphas  were  spoken  at 
the  Snnhcdrin  assembled  after  the  raising 
of  Lazarus.  In  Caiaphas  the  Sadducees,  to 
whom  he  and  Annas  belong,  advance  on  this 
occasion  to  the  position  henceforth  occupied  by 
them  as  the  bitter  enemies  of  Jesus  and  the  real 
authors  of  His  death.  They  combine  with  the 
Pharisees,  but  the  latter  fall  into  the  back- 
ground (John  xi.  47.  See  Westcott  in  loco).  The 
unconscious  prediction  of  Caiaphas  thnt  "Jesus 
should  die  for  the  nation  "  (r.  50)  has  been  well 
said  to  be  the  last  utterance  of  Jewish  prophecy 
St.  John's  description  of  Caiaphas  as  "high-priest 
that  year"  (xi.  49.  51,  and  xviii.  13)  has  been 
supposed  (Keim)  to  betray  ignotance  of  his  long 
tenure  of  the  office  (but  see  Westcott  in  loco 
on  the  emphatic  use  of  "that,"  iict7voi).  The 
next  mention  of  Caiaphas  is  at  the  meeting  of 
the  chief  priests  and  rulers  in  his  palace  (ai/Kij, 
Matt.  xxvi.  3),  at  which  the  seizure  of  Jesus by 
stratngem  was  determined  on.  The  bargain 
with  Judas  was  the  result  of  this  decision. 
After  the  betrayal  and  the  examination  before 
Annas,  Jesus  was  sent  bound  to  Caiaphas  (John 
xviii.  24).  Some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the 
parts  assigned  by  St.  John  to  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  respectively,  but  St.  Matthew  (xxvi. 
57)  shows  plainly  that  it  was  Caiaphas  who  by 
his  adjuration  drew  from  Jesus  the  confession 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  asked  for  the 
sentence  of  death  (Matt.  xxvi.  0;;  M|.).  Indeed 
the  Synoptists  do  not  name  Annas  in  connexion 
with  the  trial.  The  last  mention  of  Caiaphas  is 
as  being  present  at  the  examination  of  Peter 
and  John  after  their  arrest  in  the  Temple  (Acts 
iv.  fi).  Here  Annas  is  described  as  high-priest, 
and  Caiaphas,  who  was  probably  in  |io»M-Mdn  ot 
the  office,  has  no  title  given  him.  [See  Annas.] 
It  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  with 
any  certaintv  to  Caiaphas  the  action  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  high-priest  in  Acts  v 
17  sq.  Nothing  is  known  of  Caiaphas  after  his 
deposition.  Westcott  observes  that  "  the  rela- 
tionship of  C  aiaphas  to  Annas  (son-in-law)  is  not 
mentioned  bv  any  writer  except  St.  John,  and 
yet  this  relationship  alone  explains  how  Caiaphas 
was  able  to  retain  his  office  by  the  side  of  Annas 
aud  his  sons."  [E.  R.  B.] 

CAIN  (}*>>  [the  meaning  is  altogether  un- 
certain.  The  text  asserts  only  an  assonance,  not 
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au  etymology  (as  in  Seth,  Noah,  and  many  other  I 
case.*);  Cain  being  connected  with    !"ljp  not 

because  it  is  derived  from  it  (which  would  be 
against  the  laws  of  philologv),  but  because  it 

resembles  it  in  sound.    lu  Arabic  ^^JJ  means 

"a  smith."— S.  R.  D.] ;  Kate;  Joseph.  Kdis  ; 
Cain).  The  historical  facts  iu  the  life  of  Cain, 
as  recorded  in  (Jen.  iv.,  are  stated  with  sudden- 
ness and  brevity*: — He  was  the  eldest  sou  of 
Adam  and  Kvc ;  he  followed  the  business  of 
agriculture;  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  roused  by  the 
rejection  of  his  own  sacrifice  and  the  acceptance 
of  Abel's,  he  committed  the  crime  of  murder, 
for  which  he  was  expelled  from  Kden.  and  led 
the  life  of  an  exile  (a  punishment  assigned  for 
the  same  crime  by  Homer  and  the  laws  of 
Menu);  married  (cp.  v.  4;  Bee  Delitzsch  on 
Gen.  iv.  1G  [1**7],  ami  Riehm,  II\\'H.  4  Kain '), 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Knoch :  his  de- 
scendants are  enumerated,  together  with  the 
inventions  for  which  they  were  remarkable. 
Occasional  references  to  Cain  are  ma  le  in  the 
N.  T.  (Heb.  xi.  4  ;  1  John  iii.  12  ;  Judc  r.  11). 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Biblical  narrative: — 1.  The 
position  of  "the  land  of  Nod."  The  words  do 
not  define  a  geographical  area,  but  as  the  name 
Nod  itself  implies— a  land  of  flight  or  exiie,  in 
reference  to  r.  12  where  a  cognate  word  is  used. 
The  attempt  to  identify  it  with  India  is  erro- 
neously far-fetched;  the  only  indication  of  its 
position  is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "  east 
of  Eden  "  (r.  lt»),  which  of  course  throws  us  ■ 
back  to  the  previous  settlement  of  the  position 
of  Eden  itself  [Eden].  It  seems  vaiu  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Not!  with  any  special 
locality ;  the  direction  "  east  of  Elen "  may 
have  reference  to  the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24, 
and  may  indicate  that  the  land  was  opjiosite  to 
(waTcVcuTi,  LXX.)  the  entrance,  which  was 
barre«l  against  his  return.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  fast  was  further  used  to  mark  the 
direction  which  the  Caiuites  took,  as  distinct 
from  the  Scthites,  who  would,  according  to 
Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain  "  has  given  rise 
to  various  speculations,  many  of  which  would 
never  have  been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text 
had  been  consulted  :  the  words  are  better  ren- 
dered by  the  R.  V*.  "  the  Loud  appointed  a  sign 
for  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  smite 
him";  i.e.  Jehovah  gave  a  sign  to  Cain,  very 
much  as  signs  were  afterwards  given  to  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  2,  12),  Elijah  (1  K. 
xix.  1 1 X  and  Hezekiah  (If.  xxxviii.  7,  8).  Whe- 
ther the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain  alone,  and 
given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token  that  no  man 
should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  some  sign  or 
bodily  mark  (cp.  the  Jewish  traditions  in  Ham- 
burger, HE.  s.  n.  Kain),  perceptible  also  to 
others  and  designed  as  a  precaution  to  them,  is 
uncertain;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still 
more  uncertain  (see  S/wtbr's  Comm.,  Ellicott's 
0.  T.  Comm.,  and  Delitzsch  in  loco). 


•  The  opinion  whkh  count*  Cain  a  myth  or  an  ele- 
mental deity  is  examined  by  Itaethpen,  Htitriiitr  zur 
Semit.  Religum*otKK\chte,  p.  151 ;  cp.  Sayce,  JliUert 
Lcctt.  p.  236. 


3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  population;  for  Cain  fear*  lest  he 
shotiM  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  murder  he 
had  committed  (c.  14).  The  Talmud  and  S«m- 
phus  (Ant.  i.  2.  §  1)  explain  hi*  fears  as  anting 
not  from  men  but  from  wild  beasts;  but  such 
an  explanation  is  whollv  unnecessary.  The 
family  of  Adam  may  have  largely  iacreaie.1 
before  the  birth  of  Seth,  a>  is  indeed  implied  in 
the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (v.  17),  and  the  mere 
circumstance  that  none  of  the  other  children 
are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  «m 
the  ground  that  their  lives  furnished  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brirf 
notice  (cp.  1  John  iii.  12).  He  is  described  ai  :. 
man  of  a  morose,  disapj>ointed,  and  revenget'u1 
temper;  and  that  he  presented  his  offering  in 
this  state  of  mind,  or  without  the  deeper  reli- 
gious apprehension  of  Abel,  is  implied  in  the 
rebuke  contained  iu  r.  7,  which  is  rendered  by 
II.  V.:  ''If  thou  doe-st  well  (or,  as  the  LXX. 
has  it,  iiiv  opdtis  vpo<rty*yKT)t\  shall  thou  net 
be  accepted?  (canst  thou  not  lift  it  up?  Cf. 
R.  V.  marg  aud  QPJt.*)  and  if  thou  doest  not 
well,  sin  coueheth  (as  a  wild  beast)  at  the  d-wr: 
and  unto  thee  shall  be  his  [Abel's]  desire,  an-i 
thou  shalt  rule  over  him "  (better  as  nt.\rg.. 
shall  be  its  [sin's]  desire;  but  thou  showiest 
rule  over  it).  The  narrative  implies  therefore 
that  his  offering  was  rejected,  not  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  gift,  but  on  account  cf  the 
temper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated 
to  the  sixth  generation  (c.  17,  &c.).  Some  com- 
mentators (from  Buttmann  to  Kuenen;  **e  De- 
litzsch and  Riehm)  have  traced  an  artitiail 
structure  in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  b 
rendered  parallel  to  that  of  the  Sethito  (ch.  v.): 
e.g.  there  is  a  decade  of  names  in  each,  com- 
mencing with  Adam  and  ending  with  Jabal  itvl 
Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations  in  the 
Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of  the 
two  younger  sons  of  Lantech  to  the  list ;  an* 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names 
each  list  containing  a  Lantech  and  an  Enoch; 
while  Cain  in  the  one  =  Cain-an  in  the  ether. 
Methusael  =  Methuselah,  and  Mehujael  =  ilah»- 
laleel :  the  iuference  from  this  comparison  being 
that  the  one  was  framed  out  of  the  other.  Bat 
the  genealogy  of  ch.  v.  may  well  have  co-existed 
with  that  of  iv.  17,  &c.  The  difference*  far 
exceed  the  points  of  similarity  ;  the  order  of  the 
names,  the  number  of  generations,  and  even  the 
meanings  of  those  which  are  noticed  as  similsr 
in  sound,  are  easily  to  be  explained  by  the 
tendency  of  tradition  to  assimilate  what  micht 
be  ethically  distinct,  or  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  remove  the  impression  of  artificial  construc- 
tion. [On  questions  connected  with  the  structure 
of  Gen.  iv.  cp.  Dillmann.1  pp.  83-90  with  the 
r elf.,  nod  Delitzsch  (1887)  ..ti  iv.  1ft.  Cp.  »1*> 
both  on  Cain  and  on  the  two  lists  Lenornunt. 
Lea  Origines  dc  VHistoirc,  chs.  iv.-v. — S.  R.  D.j 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainite*  is  pro- 
minently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Caitt 
himself  was  an  agriculturist,  Abtd  a  snerhervi: 
the  successors  of  the  latter  are  represented  b? 
the  Scthites  and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew 
race  in  later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  li^ 
was  alwavs  held  in  high  honour  from  the  simpli- 
city and  devotional  habits  which  it  engendered: 
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the  successor*  of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the 
mtnt  in  all  these  respects.  Cain  founded  the 
rir-t  c.tr  ;  Lamech  in.stituted  polygamy  ;  Jabal 
ratn»iuced  the  nomadic  life ;  Jubal  invented 
miuical  instruments ;  Tubal-cain  was  the  first 
smith ;  Lantech's  language  takes  the  stately 
!.M  of  poetrv ;  and  even  the  names  of  the 
w>n*n— Naamah  (pleasant),  Zillah  (shadow), 
Aiiah  (ornamental) — seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilisation,  But  along  with  this,  there 
vis  violence  and  godlessness  :  Cain  and  Lamech 
turnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  2o'  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the 
Cainites  and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  refer- 
ence loleiv  to  the  social  and  religions  condition 
<f  the  two  races.  On  the  one  side  there  is 
lectured  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  unsanctiried 
tv  r*lipon,  and  productive  of  luxury  and 
violence:  on  the  other  side,  a  state  of  simplicity 
wnich  afforded  no  material  for  history  beyond 
the  declaration,  "Then  began  men  to  call  upon 
tie  name  of  the  Lord."  The  historian  thus 
account*  for  the  progressive  degeneration  of  the 
religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a 
predominance  over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with 
worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  producing 
the  state  of  things  which  necessitated  the  flood 
(see  W.  Schulti  in  Herzog,  RE*  s.  n.  Kain). 

Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the 
introduction  of  this  portion  of  sacred  history. 
Ail  ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the 
mention  of  the  arts  to  some  certain  author, 
Jr.d.  generally  speaking,  these  authors  have  been 
regarded  as  objects  of  divine  worship.  Among 
tht-  Greeks,  Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor 
of  music,  Vulcan  of  the  working  of  metals, 
Tr.ptolemus  of  the  plough.    We  may  decline  to 
and  the  name  Apollo  in  Jabal  and  Jubal,  or 
Vulcan  in  Tubal-cain,  or  identify  from  similarity 
ri  meaning  Naamah  with  Venus  (Sansc.  Vanas); 
tut  it  U  possible  that  the  Hebrew  historian  has 
recorded  here  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the 
intention  of  the  arts  was  traditionally  assigned, 
f-briating  .it  the  same  time  the  dangerous  error 
icto  which  other  nations  had  fallen,  and  re- 
ducing the  estimate   of  their  value  by  the 
position  which  their  inventors  held  as  descen- 
dants not  of  Abel  the  accepted  but  of  Cain  the 
"caned."  [W.  L.  B.]  '  [F.] 

CATS'  (with  the  article,  pj?n  =  "thc  lance," 
<«e*. :  B.  1okoA( i/i,  A.  Zar£>  'Aite^  [both  texts 
include  the  name  preceding]  ;  Accain ;  11.  V. 
A<ijw);  one  0f  the  cities  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  named  in  the  same  list  with  Carmel,  j 
Zjph,  and  Juttah,  and  immediately  after  Zanoah  \ 
( Uh.  xr.  5<5).  It  is  probably  Kh.  Yukin,  S.E.  of  ; 
Hebron,  near  Kh.  Sinut,  Zanoah,  and  Tell  ez-7Af,  1 
Z'ph  (FEF.  Mem.  iii.  312,  371).     [G.l  [W.] 

^  CAI'XAX  (marg.  correctly  Kenan,  so  R.  V. ; 
l^y;  Kcuv&p  ;  Cainan;  teli  faber,  Gescn.  Thes., 

**  if=ri?»  fr^ra  the  Arab,  to  forge,  as  in  Tubal- 
tain,  Gen.  iv.  22 :    see  Dr.  Mill's  Vindic.  of 
<«r  Ur$$  Gencal.,  p.  150).     1.  Son  of  Enos, 
aged  70  years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  I 
He  lire<i  840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged 
*10  (Gen.  v.  9-14).    The  rabbinical  tradition  ' 
was  that  he  first  introduced  idol-worship  and 
*>trolosrv  —  a  tradition  which  the  Hellenists  i 
transferred  to  the  post-diluvian  Cainan  (2).  Thus  | 
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Ephraem  Syrus  asserts  that  the  Chaldees  in  the 
time  of  Terah  and  Abram  worshipped  a  graven 
god  called  Cainan  ;  and  Gregory  Bar-Hebraeus, 
another  Syriae  author,  also  applies  it  to  the  son 
of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  ut  sup.).  The  origin  of  the 
tradition  is  not  known ;  it  may  be  due  to  the 
assonance  with  the  Sabaean  god  Kenan  [Bacth- 
gen,  Reitra/r  znr  Scmit.  Rtliyionsycchichle, 
pp.  128,  152],  or  it  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  meaning  of  the  supposed  root  in  the  Arabic 
and  Aramean  dialects;  just  as  another  significa- 
tion of  the  same  root  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of  Cain  were 
the  first  who  made  and  satuj  to  musical  instru- 
ments (Gesen.  s.  r.  )-1p). 

2.  KourdV,  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of 
Sala,  according  to  Luke  iii.  3G,  37,  and  usually 
called  the  second  Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in 
the  LXX.  in  the  genealoev  of  Shcm,  Gen.  x.  24 
[A.  Kauvdn,  E.  -dV],  xi.  1 2  [K«»«dVJ,  and  1  Ch.  i. 
18  (A.  Kauvdy,  B.  om.),  but  is  nowhere  named  in 
the  Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in  any  of  the  Versions 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Samaritan, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  &c.  Moreover  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  intrusion  of  the  name 
into  the  Version  of  the  LXX.  is  comparatively 
modern,  since  Augustine  is  the  first  writer  who 
mentions  it  as  found  in  the  O.  T.  at  all ;  and 
since  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that  it  was 
not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Alexandrine 
Bible  which  either  Bcrosus,  Eupolemus,  Poly- 
histor,  Josephus,  Fhilo,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Julius  Afriranus,  Origcn,  Eusebius,  or  even 
Jerome,  had  access  to.  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  his  name  was  introduced  into  the 
genealogies  of  the  Greek  O.  T.  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  Cainan 
was  found  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  question 
is  thus  narrowed  into  one  concerning  its  intro- 
duction into  the  Gospel.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  it  had  found  its  way  by  accident 
into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  that  St.  Luke 
inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  he  found  it. 
But  as  Bcza's  very  ancient  MS.  (D)  presented  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong  ground 
for  supposing  that  Irenaeus'a  copy  of  St.  Luke 
did  not  contain  it,  it  seems  on  the  whole  more 
probable  that  Cainan  was  not  inserted  by  St. 
Luke  himself,  but  was  afterwards  added  in 
deference  to  tradition,  or  by  accident,  or  to 
make  up  the  number  of  generations  to  17,  or 
from  some  other  cause  which  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  For  further  information,  sec  Geneal. 
of  our  Lsird  J.  ('.,  ch.  viii. ;  Heidegger,  Hist. 
Patriarch,  ii.  8-15;  Bochart,  J'haieg,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  13;  and  for  the  opposite  view,  Mill's  Vin- 
dic. of  imr  Lord's  Getical.,  p.  143.      [A.  C.  ILJ 

CAIUS.  [John,  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of.] 

CAKES.  [Bread.] 

CA'LAH  (rfe;  XoAdx;  ChaU ;  Assyr. 
Kalhu,  Kalhi,  Kalha,  Kalah),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Assvria,  being  mentioned  (Gen 
x.  11)  with  Nineveh,' "the  city  Rehoboth,"  and 
Resen,  as  having  been  founded  by  Asshur,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Assyrians,  when  he  emigrated 
from   the   land  of  Shinar.    Calah   has  been 

thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Halah  r^IT)  of 

2  l" 
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tho  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  (2  K.  xvii.  I  North-west  Palace.    Othe  rs  were  hoilt  bT  tits 

6,  xviii.  11 ;  1  Ch.  v.  26),  but  the  Greek  form  of   successors,  one  being  the  much  ruin  i  ir:  I 

this  name,  *AXa/,  is  against  this,  and  the  Assy-  |  Palace  (where  the  Black  Obelisk  wai  i<nai\ 
rian  inscriptions, 


which  give  the 
native  name  of 
Calah,  settle  the 
question  definitely. 
Calah,  the  Assy- 
rian Ktilh'tf  is  re- 
presented by  the 
mounds  kuown 
under  the  name 
of  Nimroud,  from 
which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  As- 
syrian sculptures 
now  la  the  BritUh 
Museum  came. 
These  ruins  are 
situated  about  20 
miles  south  of  Kou- 
yunjik  (Nineveh), 
on  an  irregular 
wedge  of  land 
formed  by  the 
Tigris  and  the 
greater  or  upper 
Zab,  where  the 
latter  flows  into 
the  former  (sec 
map  In  art.  NlXK- 
VEH,Z>.Z?.'ii.o49). 
According  to  AS- 
sur-nasir-apli.king 
of  Assyria,  about 
885  B.C.  Calah  was 
founded  by  Shal- 

maneser  L,  about  1300  years  before  Christ,4  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Assur-nasir-ipli,  who  raised 
there  a  royal  palace  of  considerable  extent  and 
great  magnificence.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs  of  large  size  and  most  careful 

execution,  in  some 
cases  coloured  in 
the  natural  tints, 
as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible upon  alabas- 
ter. These  sculp- 
tures represent 
the  religious  cere- 
monies in  which 
the  king,  as  priest, 
engaged,  and  the 
military  expedi- 
tions which  be 
led.  The  entrances 
were  adorned  by 
winged  lions  and 
bulls,  many  of  them 
human-headed. 
This  palace  built 
by  Assur-naMr-dpli 
is   known  as  the 


oi  KurhaJdon  *  ralacoa* 


•  Schroder,  In  Ms  Cuneiform  Inrcriptions  and  the 
Old  Ttttamcnt,  vol.  1.  p.  80,  says,  "Thus  the  foundation 
or  Kalah  took  place  about  600  years  before  the  time 
wbeu  tho  passage  or  Genesis  we  are  now  considering  was 
composed  by  tUe  Jahvistk-propbetlc  narrator,  writing 
about  800  ».c." 


erected  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  son  and  successor  «f 
Assur-nasir-dpli,  east  of  the  N.W.  Palace.  Tni> 
was  also  the  palace  of  the  biblical  Tiglatv 
pileser,  but  was  completely  dismantled  I* 
Esarhaddon,  who  used  the  materials  for  IM 
construction  of  his  own  palace.*  Sargoa,  kin; 
of  Assyria  B.C.  722,  restored  the  N.W.  Palace 
and  his  grandson,  Esarhadlon,  B.C.  681,  built 
the  South-west  Palace,  with  materials  taken 
from  the  Central  Palace,  lastly,  the  grand*>n 
of  Esarhaddon,  Assur-ctil-iluni,  the  last  xiag 
Assyria  but  one,  built  a  smaller  edifice  in  tb< 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  platform  of  Nim- 
roud. Of  the  sculptures  which  ndorned  tn< 
walls  of  these  buildings,  those  of  Tiglath-pile*r 
are  probably  the  most  interesting,  on  account  of 
their  being  those  of  a  king  wh-^e  name  carri« 
with  it  biblical  associations.  The  length  of  tn< 
palace-mound  of  Nimroud  is  about  600  ftxi* 
(from  N.  to  S.),  and  the  breadth  about  1 
yards  (from  E.  to  W.).  At  the  north-we>: 
corner  stands  a  lofty  conical  mound  140  f**i 
high.  This  covers  the  ruins  of  the  zi  k&d*. 
or  Tower  of  Calah,  which  was  excavated  by  v  I 
H.  Layard,  who  found  it  to  be  square  at  the 
base,  each  side  measuring  167  ft.  6  in-,  at«i 
faced  with  hewn  stone  to  a  height  of  20  ft 
Besides  the  above-named  palaces,  there  werr 
also  two  temples  on  this  lit*,  one  of  them  beicc 
dedicated  to  Nebo,  and  adorned  with  two  cokasal 
statues  of  that  god,  as  well  as  four  smaller 


b  Fortunately  a  good  portion 
remains  have  been  preserved. 
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ones.'  In  Assyrian  times  the  Tigris  flowed  quite 
close  to  the  western  side  of  the  platform  on 
which  the  palaces  stood,  but  there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable interval,  the  river  having  changed  its 
course.  The  town  was  enclosed  within  walls  of 
considerable  extent,  the  plan  of  the  city  being 
oblong,  the  northern  side  allowing  traces  of  no 
less  than  58  towers.  The  palaces  and  temples 
above  described  were  situated  iu  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  enclosure.  The  platform  upon 
which  they  were  built  was  composed  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  faced  with  slabs  of  stone,  and  it  rises 
U  yards  above  the  river-bed.  Steps  or  inclined 
passages  led  from  the  palace-platform  to  the 
town. 

The  successors  of  Shalmaneser  I.  seem  to  have 
taken  but  little  interest  in  the  city  of  Calah, 
and  it  did  not  long  remain  a  serious  rival  of 
Nineveh  and  Assur,  in  which  cities  most  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  preferred  to  dwell.  Calah  owes 
its  principal  importance  to  Assur-nasir-ajdi 
(8&  B.C.),  who  completely  rebuilt  the  city, 
noshed  the  great  wall,  and  settled  there  the 
captives  which  he  had  brought  from  the  lands 
that  he  had  conquered.  Boides  the  building  of 
the  N.W.  Palace,  he  dug  also  an  irrigation-caual 
from  the  upper  Zab  towards  the  city,  and 
adorned  its  banks  with  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Calah  remained  faithful  to  Shalmaneser  II., 
son  of  Assur-nasir-ipli,  during  the  revolt  of  his 
son,  Assur-danin-apli,  against  him,  the  inha- 
bitant* remembering  the  favours  which  Shal- 
maneser and  his  father  had  conferred  upon 
th«m.  Shalmaneser's  son  and  grandson,  and 
liicewise  Tiglath-pilescr,  resided  here,  but  the 
aty  never  regained  the  importance  it  had  in 
Assur-nasir-apli'a  reign,  and  Assur-Ctil-tlini's 
efforts  to  make  the  city  a  royal  residence 
resulted  in  nothing — -the  end  was  too  near,  for 
under  his  successor,  Sin-aarra-iskun  or  Saracos, 
Assyria  fell,  never  to  rise  again. 

To  Sir  H.  Layard  the  greatest  credit  is  duo 
for  his  enthusiastic  work  on  this  important  site, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  discover.  Hormuzd 
Kassam  and  George  Smith  also  excavated  there. 
Cp.  Sir  H.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
Awrvea  and  Babylon,  &c. ;  H.  Rassam's  articles ; 
G.  Smith's  Assyrian  Discoveries;  Rawlinson's 
Annent  Monarchies  ;  Schrader's  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions and  the  Old  Testament  (English  by  tha 
B*r.  0.  C.  Whitehouse) ;  and  Fried.  Delitzsch's 
article  in  the  Calvcer  Bibellexioon.      [T.  G.  P.] 

CALAMOTALUS  (A.  KaAeuxaAdAoj,  B. 
KoXaaaiadAoj;  Cliomus),  1  Esd.  v.  22,  a  corrupt 
aame,  apparently  agglomerated  of  Elam  and 
LOD  (cp.  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco).  [G.] 

CALAMUS,  SWEET  CANE.  The  Hebrew 
words  kfneh  bosem,  kdneh  hattob,  Dt?3  H3p» 
3tt2H  fiwD  (k&Xouos  (bwirji,  Kirduwuov;  calamus, 

fistula ;  Arabic  kenah),  occur  five  times,  and 

are  translated  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  of  Ex.  xxx. 
23.  Cant.  iv.  14,  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  by  "  calamus," 
snd  in  Is.  xliii.  24,  Jer.  vi.  20,  by  "sweet 
cane,"  the  same  substance  being  evidently  in- 
tended in  all  cases.  In  Exodus  it  is  named  as 
one  of  the  ingTedienta  of  the  holy  anointing  oil ; 

*  Two  of  the  latter  are  now  in  toe  British  Museum 
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in  Canticles,  among  sweet  scents,  where  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  kanch  alone;  in  I>aiah  and  Jeremiah, 
as  a  precious  oflering  purchased  from  a  far 
country  (hattob  in  Jeremiah  meaning  sweet  or 
good);  and  by  Ezekiel  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  commodities  brought  into  the  markets  of 
Tyre:  "Cassia  and  calamus  (Heb.  kanch)  were 
in  thy  market."    The  word   kdneh,  "reed" 


An<irvf*>;on  ttkoemantXut. 

without  the  adjective,  has  been  treated  of  under 
BULKUBH,  q.v.    In  these  passages  no  indigenous 
plant  is  intended,  and  we  may  therefore  dismiss 
the  speculations  as  to  any  fragrant  plant  from 
Lebanon,  in  which  many  writers  have  indulged. 
No  aromatic  reed  has  been  found  in  Syria.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  passages  where  it  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  clear  that  kfneh  bosem  was  not  a 
sweet  cane  like  the  species  of  sugar-cane,  the 
sweet  sorghum,  once  extensively  cultivated  at 
Jericho  and  in  the  Jordan  valley ;  but  an  exotic 
aromatic  cane,  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  pro- 
bably  from    the   East.      Bochart  reasonably 
arcues  from  its  being  mentioned  in  Exodus  that 
it  was  probably  an  Arabian  product  (Hieroz.  ii. 
687).     It  was  certainly  the  KdAouos  apu/xa- 
tikos  of  the  Greeks.    But  this  does  not  bring  us 
much  nearer  identification,  since  all  we  are  told 
of  it  is  that  it  came  from  India  (Dioscorides,  i. 
17).    And  in  this  statement  the  Arabic  author 
Abu  '1  Fadli  concurs.    There  are  many  aromatic 
reeds  in  India.    Dr.  Royle  suggests  Andropogon 
aromaticus  from  Central  India.    There  is  another 
species  of  lemon-grass,  Andropogon  sclioenanthus, 
found  both  in  India  and  Arabia,  and  which  the 
writer  once  procured  in  Gilead,  which  affords  a 
delicate  aromatic  perfume.  [H.  B.  T.] 

OAL'COL  (^bSa  ;  A.  XoAXdA,  in  K.  and 
Ch. ;  B.  XoAa-aS  'in  K.  and  XoAko  in  Ch. ; 
Chalchal,  Chalcol),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or 
descendant  of  Zerah  (1  Ch.  ii.  6).  Probably 
identical  [see  Dakda]  with  Chalool  (A.  V. 

2  I  2 
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only ;  do  difference  in  the  Hebrew),  son  oi 
Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise  men  whom  Solomon 
excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  iv.  31,  LXX.  r.  27). 

[G.]  [K.J 

GALDE'A,  -EANS,  -EES.  [Ch.yldka,&c.J 

CALDRON.  1.  TH,  probably  from  HI. 
boil,  akin  to  Arab.  to  be  moved,  as  water 
in  boiling ;  a  pot  or  kettle ;  also  a  basket. 
2.  Tp,  a  pot  or  kettle.    3.  JID^K,  or  fbjN. 

4.  nn?p,  perhaps  from  the  root  nSj5,  in  post- 
biblical  Heb.  =  to  steam  forth  ;  \t$t)s,  x^R** 
irol«rrt\p\  leb€Sy  olla.    A  vessel  for  boiling  flesh, 


from  K*r7pU*n  TheU*.    UtrlL  MaM 

either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (1  Sam. 
ii.  14;  2  Ch.  xxxv.  13;  Job  xli.  20;  Ps.  Iviii.  9, 
A.  V.  and  R.  V.  pots;  Mic.  iii.  3).    [II.  W.  P.] 


AijjTlan  Caldron.  (Sooyiuijlk.) 

CATEB  (3^3,  of  uncertain  meaning;  XdAtff). 

1.  According 'to  1  Ch.  ii.  9,  18,  19,  42,  50, 
the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah,  and  the  father  of  Hur  by  Ephrath  or 
Kphratah,  and  consequently  grandfather  of  Caleb 
the  spy.  His  brothers,  nccording  to  the  same 
authority,  were  Jcrahmeel  and  Ram  ;  his  wives 
Azubah,  Jcrioth,  and  Kphratah ;  aud  his  con- 
cubines Ephah  and  Maachah  (tr.  9,  42,  4t>,  48). 
But  from  the  manifest  corruption  of  the  text 
in  many  parts  of  the  chapter,  from  the  name 

being  written  [R.  V.  "  Chelubai  "]  in  v.  9 

(which  looks  like  a  patronymic,  from  3^3» 
Chelub  [1  Ch.  iv.  11]  the  brother  of  Shuah), 
from  the  evident  confusion  between  the  two 
Calebs  at  v.  49,  and  from  the  non-appearance  of 
this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in  this  gene- 
alogy, drawn  up  in  Hezckiah's  reign  [Azariah, 
No.  13],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronymic 
the  illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num. 
xiii.  6,  and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition 
of  that  of  "the  Kenezite  "  in  Num.  xxxii.  12 
[11.  V.  «  Kenizzite  "],  Josh.  xlv.  6,  14.  Caleb  is 
hrst  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  rulers  or 


princes  (DWC^),  called  in  the  next  terse 
D*E?*n,  "heads',"  one  from  each  trilx,  who 
were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 
noted  that  these  or  DW  are  all 

different  from  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x. 
as  princes  or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
consequently  that  the  same  title  was  given  to 
the  chiefs  of  families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the 

whale  tribe.    Caleb  was  a  K*b3  or  CV)  in  the 

•  T 

tribe  of  Judah,  perhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of 
the  Uezronites,  at  the  same  time  that  Nahshoo 
the  son  of  Amminadab  was  prince  of  the  whole 
tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
were  the  only  two  of  the  whole  number  who. 
on  their  return  from  Canaan  to  Kadesh-barnea, 
<  ucouraged  the  people  to  enter  in  boldly  to  the 
land  and  take  possession  of  it ;  for  which  act  of 
faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped  stoning  at 
the  hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In  th* 
plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other  ten  spies 
perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were  spared. 
Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the  con- 
gregation by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellion 
murmuring,  all  that  had  been  numbered  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  should  perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special 
promise  was  made  to  Caleb  the  son  of  JephunBeb 
that  he  should  survive  to  enter  into  the  land 
which  he  had  trodden  upon,  and  that  his  wl 
should  possess  it.  Accordingly,  forty-five  yean 
afterwards,  when  some  progress  had  been  made  ia 
the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to  Joshua 
and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened  at 
Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made 
to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that,  though  be 
was  now  eighty-five  years  old,  he  was  as  strong 
as  in  the  day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  ott 
the  land,  and  he  claimed  possession  of  the  huxJ 
of  the  Anakims,  Kirjath-arba,  or  Hebron,  mi 
the  neighbouring  hill-country  (Josh.  xiv.).  Thu 
was  immediately  granted  to  him,  and  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  relates  how  he  took  possess;*  a 
of  Hebron,  driving  out  the  three  sons  of  Anak  ; 
and  how  he  offered  Achsah  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  whosoever  would  take  Kirjath-«eptk'r, 
i.e.  Debir ;  and  how  when  Othniel,  his  younger 
brother,  had  performed  the  feat,  he  not  only 
gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her 
the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water  whuh 
6he  asked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded. 
But  we  learn  from  Josh.  xxi.  13,  that  ia  ti* 
distribution  of  cities  out  of  the  different  tribs 
for  the  priests  and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron 
fell  to  the  priests,  the  children  of  Aaron,  of  iht 
family  of  Kohathites,  and  was  also  a  city  <>: 
refuge,  while  the  surrounding  territory  coa- 
tinued  to  be  the  possession  of  Caleb,  at  l«>t 
as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (I  Sam.  ixt.  3. 
xxx.  14). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  arise*  as  V 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  ai  wt 
have  seen,  styled  "  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the 
Kenizzite,"  and  his  younger  brother  OthnicL 
afterwards  the  first  Judqc,  is  also  called  **  the  »■* 
of  Kenaz  "  (Josh.  xv.  17  ;  Judg.  i.  13,  hi.  9. 11). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  genealogy  in  1  Ch.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephnn- 
neh  or  Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  thoujk 
obscurely,  as  being  a  descendant  of  He 
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a  sod  of  Hur  (««*,  too,  ch.  iv.).     Again  in  Josh. 
it.  13  we  have  this  singular  expression,  u  Unto 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jepbunneh  he  gave  a  part 
[R.  \*. "  portion  "]  among  the  children  of  Judah 
and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one, 
**  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kcnizzite,  because  that 
he  wholly  followed  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  ** 
[K.  V.l   These  variations  are  probably  due  to 
the  different  documents  consulted  (see  Dillmann3 
on  Num.  xxxii.  12 ;  Josh.  xiv.  6) :  by  combining 
them  it  becomes  nearly  certain  that  Caleb  was 
a  foreigner  bv  birth  ;  a  proselyte,  incorporated 
into  the  tribe* of  Judah,  into  which  perhaps  he 
or  his  ancestors  had  married,  and  one  of  the 
first-fruits  of  that  Gentile  harvest  of  which 
Jethro,  Rahab,  Kuth,  Naaman,  and  many  others 
were  samples  and  signs.    Aud  this  conjecture 
receires  a  most  striking  confirmation  from  the 
Dames  in  Caleb's  family.    For  on  turning  to 
Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that  Kenaz  is  an 
Liomitish  name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz.  Again, 
in  1  Ch.  ii.  50,  52,  among  the  sons  of  Caleb  the 
«n  of  Hur  we  find  Shobal  and  half  the  Mana- 
hethites  or  sons  of  Manahath.    But  in  Gen. 
ixitL  20-23,  wc  are  told  that  Shobal  was  the 
ton  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Manahath.    So,  too,  Korah,  fthrtm, 
Eiah  (1  Ch.  ii.,  iv.),  and  perhaps  Jephunneh, 
compared  with  Pinon,  are  all  Edomitish  names 
(1 CLi. ;  Gen.  xxxvi.).   We  fiud.  too,  Temanites, 
or  tons  of  Teman  (1  Ch.  i.  36),  among  the 
children  of  Asbur  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Ch.  iv.  6). 
The  finding  thus  whole  families  or  tribes, 
apparently  of  foreign  origin,  incorporated  into 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  seems  further  to  supply  us 
with  an  easy  and  natural  solution  of  the  dirti- 
cdty  with  regard  to  the  great  numbers  of  the 
Israelites  nt  the  Exodus.    The  seed  of  Abraham 
had  been  multiplied  by  the  accretion  of  prose- 
lytes, as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  Caleb- Ephratah,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent text  of  1  Ch.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place 
where  Hezron  died.  But  no  such  place  was 
ever  heard  of,  and  the  composition  of  the  nnmu 
is  a  most  improbable  one.  Nor  could  Hezron 
or  his  son  have  given  any  name  to  a  place  in 
Egypt,  the  land  of  their  bondage,  nor  could 
Hezron  hare  died,  or  his  son  have  lived,  else- 
where than  in  Egypt.  The  present  text  must 
therefore  be  corrupt,  and  the  readiug  which 
Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and  which  is  pre- 
j*rved  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  is  probably  the 

true  one,  tiz.  PirnSK  3>3  K3,  "Caleb  came 
in  onto  Ephratah."  The T  whole  imormation 
Siren  seems  to  be  that  Hezron  had  two  wives : 
the  tint,  whose  name  is  not  given,  the  mother 
of  Jerahmeel,  Ram,  and  Caleb  or  Chelubai ;  the 
*econd,  Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir,  whom 
he  married  when  sixtv  years  old,  and  who  bare 
oim  Seguband  Ashur."  Also  that  Caleb  had  two 
wires:  A2ubah,  the  first,  the  mother,  according 
to  Jerome's  version,  of  Jerioth  ;  and  Ephratah, 
the  second,  the  mother  of  Hur:  and  that  this 
second  marriage  of  Caleb  did  not  take  place  till 
after  Hezron's  death.  [A.  C.  H.] 

On  the  other  hand,  Bertheau  and  Oettli,  in 
their  notes  on  this  passage,  fix  the  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephratah  or  Bethlehem. 
Further,  they  query  the  correctness  of  the  trans- 
Ution  of  the  corrected  text,  and  point  out  that 
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it  introduces  a  notice  not  in  keeping  with  the 
text  (sec  Wordsworth,  note  in  loco).  [F.] 

CALEB.  "The  south  of  Caleb"  is  the 
portion  of  the  Negeb  (2ip  or  "  south  country  " 
of  Palestine,  occupied  by  Caleb  and  his  descen- 
dants (1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  In  the  division  of 
Canaan  Joshua  assigned  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Hebron  to  the  priests,  but  the  44  field  "  of  the 
city,  that  is  the  pasture  and  corn  lands,  to- 
gether with  the  villages,  were  given  to  Caleb. 
The  south,  or  Negeb,  of  Caleb  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  extensive  basin  or  plain 
which  lies  between  Hebron  and  Kurmul,  the 
ancient  Carmel  of  Judah,  where  Caleb's  descen- 
dant Nabal  had  his  possessions.       [W.  A.  W.] 

CALF   (T^iV,  "1^,  which  some  see 

reproduced  in  the  chief  god  of  Palmyra,  Agli- 
bol,  though  this  deity  was  represented  in  human 
form ;  pJaxot ;  SdftaKts).  In  Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we 
are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained  by  the  people 
in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a  molten  calf  of 
the  golden  earrings  of  the  people,  to  represent 
the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 
(A  young  14  bull  "  would  be  a  better  rendering, 
since  the  ancients  never  worshipped  calves.)  He 
is  also  said  to  have  "  fashioned  it  (the  gold) 
with  a  graving- tool  "  (LXX.  iv  ypcupiZi),  but 
the  word  Olfl  may  mean  a  mould  (cp.  2  K. 
v.  23,  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 44  bags ; "  LXX.  0vA©W). 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.),  followed 
by  Keil,  Ewald,  Kalisch,  Gesenius,  &c,  explains 
it  to  mean  44  he  placed  the  earrings  in  a  bag," 
as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24).  Probably,  how- 
ever, it  means  that  after  the  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers,  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly 
represented  on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wil- 
kinson, i.  289).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  earrings  would  have  provided  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  a  wlid  figure. 
More  probably  (so  Diestel  and  Baudissin)  it 
was  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a 
process  which  is  kuown  to  have  existed  in  Egypt. 
44  A  gilded  ox  covered  with  a  pall "  was  an 
emblem  of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  278 
[ed.  1878]). 


Bronx*  Agar*  of  A  pit.    (Wilkinson .) 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwin's  AIos. 
and  Aar.  iv.  5);  Hur,  the  44  desert's  martyr," 
was  killed  for  opposing  it ;  Abu'lfeda  says  that 
all  except  12,000  worshipped  it;  and  that,  when 
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made, it  was  magically  animated.  "The  devil," 
says  Jonathan, 11  got  into  the  metal  and  fashioned 
it  into  a  calf"  (Lightfoot,  Works,  v.  398).  Hence 
the  Koran  (Sura,  vii.  14*3)  calls  it  "a  corporeal 
calf,  made  of  their  ornaments,  which  lowed." 
This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (according  to 
the  Mohammedans),  but  by  al  Saincri,  a  chief 
Israelite,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  an 
island  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  He  took  a  handful 
of  dust  from  the  footsteps  of  the  horse  of  Gabriel, 
who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  host,  and  threw  it 
into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which  immediately 
began  to  low  (see  Koran,  .Sum,  vii.  146-148; 
xx.  81-96).  No  one  is  to  be  punished  in  hell 
more  than  forty  days,  being  the  number  of  days 
of  the  calf-worship  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Davenport, 
p.  7,  note;  and  see  Weil's  Legends,  p.  125).  It 
was  a  Jewish  proverb  that  "  no  punishment  be- 
fallcth  the  Israelites  in  which  there  is  not  an 
ounce  of  this  calf"  (Godwin,  ubi  supr.  See 
Hamburger,  Jt.E.  a.  no.  "Aaron,"  "  Kiilber- 
dienst  **% 

To  punish  the  apostasy  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  pro- 
duced in  the  drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water 
of  jealousy  (Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted 
this  course  as  the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable 
blow  to  their  superstition  (Jerome,  Ep.  128  ; 
Plut.  de  Is.  p.  362),  or  as  an  allegorical  act 
(Job  xv.  16),  or  with  reference  to  an  Egyptian 
custom  (Herod,  ii.  41  ;  Pole,  Syn,  ad  loc).  It 
has  always  been  a  difficulty  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess which  he  used ;  some  account  for  it  by  his 
supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten  art  (such  as 
was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchemy)  by  which  he 
could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet  (Origine  des 
Lois)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron,  which 
would  have  hnd  the  additional  advantage  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten 
endows  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  pro- 
perties. Bochart  and  Roseumuller  adopt  the  sim- 
pler and  more  natural  view  that  he  cut,  ground, 
und  riled  the  gold  to  powder,  such  as  was  used 
to  sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Jos.  -Inf.  viii.  7,  §  3). 
There  .seems  little  doubt  that  Pjly'  =  Kara/cola, 
I.XX.  (Hiivcrnick's  Introd.  to  the  Pentat.  p.  292). 

It  has  always  been  a  question  respecting  this 
calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the  Jews 
intended  them  to  represent  some  Egyptian  god, 
or  II.  a  mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are  : 
1.  The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian 
superstition  (Ezek.  xx.  6-10;  Acts  vii.  39, 
and  passim  ;  Lactant.  Just.  iv.  10).  2.  The 
fact  that  they  had  been  worshippers  of  Apis 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and  their  extreme  familiarity 
with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi.  40).  3.  The  resemblance 
of  the  feast  described  in  Ex.  xxxii.  5,  to  the  festi- 
val in  honour  of  Apis (Suid.  s.  r."Awi8ej ;  iierod. 
iii.  28  ;  Plut.  de  Isid.  xx.  29  ;  Rawliuson,  Jferod. 
ii.  423).  Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of  Egypt, 
that  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds  of 
sacred  bulls.  Apis  (Osiris  in  Memphis),  Basis, 
and  Mncvis  (see  Strabo,  xvii.  8  <:>;  Aelian,  Hist. 
An.  xi.  10;  Macrob.  Srfurn.  i.  21),  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson fixes  on  the  last  as  the  prototype  of 
the  golden  call  :  "The  offerings,  dancings,  and 
rejoicings  prac  tised  on  that  occasion  were  doubt- 
less in  imitation  of  a  ceremony  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  honour  of  Mncvis"  (Anc.  Enypt.,  v. 
197;  cp.d.  140  [1878]).    It  is  observable  that 


Philo  uses  the  word  ravpos  as  well  as  m^X01 
for  Aaron's  calf,  and  in  Rev.  iv.  7  no  doubt 
/i6<rxot  means  "a  bull;"  but  Philo  was  entire!? 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was  a  symbol  of 
Typhon.  The  ox  was  worshipped  from  it*  atility 
in  agriculture  (Plut.  de  fs.  74),  and  was  a  symbol 
of  the  sun,  and  consecrated  to  him  (Horn.  (hi.  i. 
xii.  &c.  ;  Warburton,  IHv.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5).  Thus 
among  the  Persians  a  bull  is  the  svmbil  of 
Mithras,  and  Moloch  wa<  sometimes  worshipped 
with  an  ox's  head  (Movers,  Phdnix.  i.  377  ;  cp 
Lact.  Instt.  iv.  10),  and  Bacchus  is  called  fioty- 
ywrifS  (Pausan.  vi.  26).  Hence  it  is  almost 
universally  found  in  Oriental  and  other  mytho- 
logies. 4.  The  expression  "an  ox  that  eateth 
hay,"  &c  (Ps.  cvi.  20,  &c),  where  some  tt? 
an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of  bringing 
a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  consulted  Apis  (Goi- 
win's  J/os.  and  Aar.  iv.  ,r»j.  Yet  these  terms  of 
scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Jews  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam 
Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  note) 
we  have  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves  called  con- 
temptuously if  tdfiaXts  BdaX,  although  the  cur- 
worship  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  Uaal- 
worship  introduced  by  Jezebel.  In  Jer.  xlvi.  15 
(A.  V.  "are  thy  valiant  men  [K.  V.  "strong 
ones"]  swept  away?")  the  LXX.  has  *Atm  i 
ft6o~x°*  aov  °  ^K\ficr6s,  and  the  true  readier 
may  be,  "Hath  Khaph  (i>.  Apis)  thv  chosta 
one  fled  ?  "  (Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii.  28,  6  ;  'Schlcus- 
ner,  s.  v.  "Axis ;  Ewald,  Hitzig,  &c.) 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this 
calf-worship  the  Jews  merely 


"Likened  their 


to  the  graved  ox;' 


or,  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-underst«-l 
cherubic  emblem  (1  Kings  vii.  25,  29  ;  Lzei.  i. 
10,  x.  14;  Rev.  iv.  7).  Reverence  for  douic-U: 
animals  was  common  among  pastoral  peoples 
(VV.  R.  Smith,  i.  277,  &c),  and  cah-vonkip 
very  common  among  Semitic  races;  and  thoa^a 
it  be  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  not  it  wa« 
common  among  the  aucient  Hebrew*  (see  LhtUr': 
in  Riehm's  7/117?.  and  Baudi.ssin  in  Her/.og,Al  : 
8.  v.  "  Kalb,  goldenes"),  yet,  1.  it  is  <  bviuus  iua 
they  were  aware  of  this  symbol,  sine*1  M«*« 
finds  it  unnecessary  to  describe  it  (Ex.  ixt.  1*- 
22).  2.  Josephtis  seems  to  imply  that  the  nj 
symbolised  God  (Ant.  viii.  8,  §  4).  3.  AarvL  m 
proclaiming  the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  distinctly 
calls  it  a  fe:vst  to  Jehovah,  and  speaks  of  ti:^ 
god  as  the  visible  representation  of  Him  Wt <> 
had  led  them  out  of  Egypt.  4.  Independent  <  f 
ihe  fact  that  the  Egyptians  onlv  worships 
live  animals,  and  that  tiie  images  of  the  cat: 
were  probably  used  iu  processions  onlv,  it  v 
extremely  unlikely  that  they  would  so 
adopt  a  deity  whom  they  had  so  recently  sen 
humiliated  by  the  judgments  of  Moses  (Nina 
xxxiii.  4).  5.  There  was  only  one  Apis,  whereas 
Jeroboam  erected  ttro  calves  (but  see  Jul. 
Arch.  lii'A.  §  464).  6.  Jeroboam's  wtll-uu^r- 
stood  political  purpose  was,  not  to  iutrodjoe  j 
new  religion  (1  Kings  xii.  28,  32, 33  ;  cp,  2  k  ip 
iii.  2,3),  but  to  provide  a  diiiirent  form  et  !&*• 
old;  and  we  can  thus  see  the  reason  wfcv  .'■W 
was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  JutUh 
never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed  the  arc  ar- 
ty pal  emblems  in  the  Temple,  7.  It  a:  peart 
from  1  K.  xxii.  6,  &c.  that  the  prophet*  "l 
Israel,  though  sanctioning  the  calf-warship,  .-t  il 
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regarded  themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  "pro- 
phet* of  Jehovah."  If  these  views  be  correct, 
the  sin  of  Aaron  and  Jeroboam  was  a  violation 
of  the  second  commandment  (fiitJerdienst),  and 
not  so  flagrant  an  apostasy  as  would  be  implied 
t»v  a  violation  of  the  first  (A'xjotUrrei).  The 
people  however  were  little  likely  to  draw  these 
distinctions,  and  the  sins  of  Aaron  and  Jeroboam 
rapidly  culminated  in  grosser  forms  of  idolatry 
(Amos  v.  25,  26  ;  Jer.  ii.  28,  xi.  13 ;  2  Kings 
ivu.  22,  23). 

The.*-  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced from  the  interesting  treatise  of  Moncaeus, 
Aarvn  Purgatxts,  sive  de  Vitulo  Aureo  (Critfci 
Stcri,  ix.)-  The  work  is  inhibited  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  has  been  answered  by  Visorinus. 
A  brief  resume  of  it  may  be  found  in  Pole,  Syn. 
ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's  Remnants  of  Time 
(ad  hnem>  For  fuller  accounts  of  the  contro- 
versy, see  Mocbius,  MoschtAatria  ;  Spencer,  de 
tffj! Hcbr.  iii.  4  ;  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  p.  ii.  c.  xxxiv. ; 
Stlden,  de  biis  Syris,  Syntagma,  i.  4.  [CllKKU- 
lilJL] 

The  Prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denunciations 
against  the  Northern  worship  of  the  calves  (Hos. 
viii.  5, 6 ;  x.  6),  and  mentions  the  curious  custom 
of  kissing  them  (xiii.  2).  His  change  of  Bethel 
into  Bethaven  possibly  rose  from  contempt  of 
this  idolatrv  (but  see  BETllAVEJi).  The  calf  at 
I>»  was  tarried  away  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and 
that  of  Bethel  ten  vears  after  by  hb  son 
Shalmauescr  (2  K.  xv.  29,  xvii.  3 ;  Prideaux, 
C'Mteriun,  i.  15). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of 
Celsus  about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass- 
headed  deity  called  Ga<f>a&adi0  1)  'OirfjA— a  story, 
at  the  origin  of  which  Tertullian  COkokoIttji, 
ApJ.  16,  Ad  Xat.  i.  14)  could  only  guess— 
sprang  from  some  misunderstanding  of  cherubic 
emblems  (Minuc.  Fel.  ApJ.  ix.).  But  it  is  much 
more  probable,  as  Origen  conjectured,  that  the 
Christians  were  confounded  with  the  absurd 
mystic  Ophiani  or  other  Gnostic  sects  which 
indulged  in  strange  symbols  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  4  ; 
Jlerivale,  Hist,  of  Emp.  vi.  564.  See  Diet.  of 
Christ.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Asinarii). 

In  the  expression  "the  calves  of  our  lips" 
(Hos.  xiv.  2;  K.  V.  44  <ts  bullocks  the  offering  of 
oar  lip*").  tne  worcl  44 calves"  is  used  meta- 
phorically for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  pas- 
sage tnav  mean  44  we  will  render  to  Thee  sacri- 
fices of  our  lips,"  that  is, 44  the  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise"  (see  Dr.  Pusey's  note  in  loc. ; 
utterance*  of  thanksgiving  instead  of  sacrifice^ 
of  thank-offerings,  Sjxaker's  Cumin,  note;  what 
was  spiritual  and  not  material,  Orelli),  or  "  we 
will  offer  to  Thee  the  sacrifices  which  our  lips 
hare  vowed."  The  LXX.  render  Kapxbv  roiv 
Xfi\it*y  ('.".  f*-r  Dn2),  and  is  followed  by 
the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions;  cj>.  also  Heb. 
Xiii.  15:  a  reuderiug,  inasmuch  as  the  Hub. 
text  ia  unquestionably  harsh,  preferred  by  many 
modems  (y/'Z/.3).  For  allusions  to  the  "  fatted 
calf,"  see  G.u.  xviii.  21,  Luke  xv.  23,  &c. :  and 
uij  the  custom  of  cutting  up  u  calf,  aud  "  passing 
between  the  parts  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant, 
isee  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  l'J;  Gen.  Xv.  10,  17  ;  Lphrem 
Syria,  i.  161 ;  Horn.  //.  iii.  208.      [F.  W.  F.] 

CALITAS  (LXX.  om.;  Calitas),  1  Esd.  ix. 
48.  a  Levite  who  taught  and  explained  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  is  called  Kelita  in  Neh.  viii.  7. 


If  he  be  the  same  as  the  Calitas  of  v.  28,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  Levites  who  promised  to  repu- 
diate his  44  strange  wife."  Dr.  Swete,  however, 
reproducing  in  the  text  Kwvos,  olnos  KaKtirais, 
Kcd  lladaios,  conjectures  the  right  reading  to 
have  been  JcoAetTaz  Sxewafcuos.  [F.] 

CALLISTHENES  (KaAAjoMnji),  a  partisan 
of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in 
setting  fire  to  44  the  sacred  portals "  (2  Mace, 
viii.  33).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CAL'NEH,    or  '  CAL'NO  (H^S,    U^>3  ; 
XaAdvvij,    XaAdV7j ;    Chalanne),   according  to 
Gen.  x.  10,  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod,  men- 
tioned with  Babel,  Erech,  and  Akkad,  44  in  the 
land  of  Shinar."    The  identification  of  Cnlneh 
is  very  uncertain.    The  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
Kusebius,   Jerome,   and  Ephraim   the  Syrian 
make  it  to  be  Ctesipnon  (Seleucia),  beyond  the 
Tigris,  towards  Klanx.    Others  make  it  to  be 
Nifler,  a  city  which  lay  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  the  Nipuru  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions.    Both  these  identifica- 
tions, however,  are  mere  guesses,  and  worthless. 
The  Calneh  of  Gen.  x.  10,  and  the  Calno  of  Is.  x. 
0,  where,  according  to  the  LXX.,  44  the  tower 
was  built,"  remain  as  yet  unidentified.  With 
regard  to  the  Calneh  of  Amos  vi.  2  ("  Pass  ye 
to  Calneh,  and  see ;  and  from  thence  go  ye  to 
Hamath  the  great;  then  go  down  to  Gath  of 
the  Philistines  "),  this  is  apparently  a  Syrian 
city,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Kulnia  of 
the  Assyrian  tribute-lists,  where  it  is  mentioned 
with  Arpad,  Carchemish,  Hadrach,  &c.  Whether 
this  is  the  same  as  the  Kullani  of  the  geo- 
graphical lists,  is  uncertain.    This  last-named 
is  apparently  the  Kullani  which  was  captured 
in  the  year   738  B.c.  by  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch  compares  the  Calneh  of 
Amos  with  this  city,  and  gives,  as  a  possible 
identification,  the  modern  Kullanhu,  a  ruined 
town  about  six  miles  from  Arpad.    It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  the  Kullani  or  Kulnia  of  the 
Assyriau  inscriptions,  the  Caluo  oMs.  x.  9,  and 
the  Calneh  of*  Amos  vi.  2,  are  one  and  the  same 
place.    There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  two 
names  in  the  Old  Testament.  [T.  G.  P.] 

OALTUI  (XA.  &  Xa\<p<i;  Jos.  Xo<f alas ; 
Cat  phi),  father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two  captains 
(6pXOVTe0  °^  Jonathan's  army  who  remained 
firm  at  the  battle  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

CALVARY  (Kpwlov,  Syr.  Karkaptha ;  Cal- 
raruj  ;  R.  V.  tfie  skull),  a  word  occurring  in 
the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke  xxiii.  33,  and  there  no 
proper  name  (cp.  the  French  word  Chaumont 
[Kenan,  Vie  de  Je'snt,  p.  269]),  but  arising  from 
the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the 
word  calntria,  i.e.  a  bare- skull,  the  Latin  word 
by  which  the  Kpavlov  of  the  Evangelists  is 
rendered  in  the  Vuigate;  Kpaviov  again  being 
nothing  but  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Goi/wntA. 

Kptwiov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangel- 
ists in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  is  in  every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg. 
caltaria ;  and  in  every  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke 
the  A.  V.  has  "skull'."  Dean  Stanley  has  not 
omitted  to  notice  this  (S.  $  P.  p.  460,  note),  and 
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to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  popular 
expression  "  Mount  Calvary  "  is  not  warranted 
by  any  statement  in  the  accounts  of  the  place  of 
our  Lord's  Crucifix  ion.  There  is  no  mention 
of  a  mount  in  either  of  the  narratives.  The 
association  of  "  mount "  with  the  place  of  Cruci- 
fixion is  of  early  origin;  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim 
has  (Itin.  Iliero.)  "inonticulus  Golgotha,"  and 
this  expression  was  probably  current  at  an 
earlier  period.  [Crucifixion  ;  Golgotha  ; 
Jerusalem.]  [G.]  [\V\] 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  gonial,  becher  or  bichrdh,  and 
chirchardth.  As  to  the  achashteranim  •  in  Lath, 
viii.  10,  erroneously  translated  "  camels  "  by  the 
A.  V.,  see  Mule  (note). 

;  camclus)  is  the 
common   Hebrew  term  to  express  the  genus 
"camel,"  irrespective  of  any  difference  of  species, 
age,  or  breed :  it  occurs  in  numerous  passages 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  is  in  all  probability  derived 
from  a  root*  which  signifies  "to  carry."  It 
has  been  preserved  with  scarcely  any  alteration 
in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  all  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe.    It  gave  its  name  to  the  third 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  in  its 
original  form  was  a  rude  outline  of  the  shape 
of  the  camel.     The  first  mention  of  camels 
occurs  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  as  among  the  presents 
which  Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  Abram  when  he 
was  in  Egypt.    It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
camels  were  early  known  to  the  Egyptians  (see 
also  Ex.  ix.  3),  though  no  representation  of  this 
animal  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  234  [1878]. 
In  PSBA.  xii.  81-84,  Houghton  add  uces  one 
or  two  Egyptian  words  which  denote  with  much 
probability  the  camel).    The  camel  has  been 
from  the  earliest  times  the  most  important  beast 
of  burden  amongst  Oriental  nations.  The  Ethio- 
pians had  "  camels  in  abundance "  (2  Ch.  xiv. 
15) ;  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  Jerusalem 
"with  camels  that  bare  spices  and  gold  and 
precious  stones  "  (1  K.  x.  2) ;  the  men  of  Kedar 
and  of  Hazor  possessed  camels  (Jer.  xlix.  29, 
32);   David  took  away  the  camels  from  the 
Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  9, 
xxx.  17);  forty  camels'  burden  of  good  things 
were  sent  to  Elisha  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria 
from  Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9) ;  the  lshmaeiites 
trafficked  with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of 
Gilead,  carrieJ  on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25).     It  was  especially  in  the  regions 
east  and  south  of  Palestine  that  camels  were 
most  numerous,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  The 
Reubenites  in  their  war  with  the  Hagarites,  the 
Arabs  of  the   western   ltelka,   took  of  their 
camels  50,000  (1  Ch.  v.  21),  and  the  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Beni  Sakk'r,  who  now  inhabit  that 
region,  boast  of  100,000  camels.  The  Midianites 
and  the  Amalekites  possessed  camels  "  as  the 
sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude  "  (Judg.  vii. 


*  D'nntrnX-  &e  QP/O  The  n.  V.  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  vense'is  very  different  from  the  A.  V. 

kamala,  "to  carry,"  according  to 

Gewniun  and  others.  [But  cp.  Sansk.  kramrla  and 
Aasyr.  gam-mal.  The  term  appears  to  be  a  loan  word 
both  in  tbe  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  (=  hump- 
backed?).— C.  J.  B.] 
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I  12);  Job  had  3,000  camels  before  his  affliction 
(Job  i.  3),  and  6,000  afterward*  (xlii.  12). 
And  in  the  picture  given  by  Isaiah  of  th* 
universal  triumph  of  Christ's  Church  in  the 
latter  days,  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert 
described  as  coming  in  with  their  camels:  "Ti..* 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  drome- 
daries of  Midian  and  Ephah  "  (lx.  6). 

David  had  a  special  officer  to  take  charge  o:' 
the  royal  camels,  Obil,  the  Ishmaelite  (1  Ch. 
xxvii.  30),  whose  charge  probably  pastured  iu 
his  own  native  deserts,  then  under  David'i  iwsv. 
On  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivitv, 
only  435  camels  were  possessed  by  the  whole 
congregation  (Neh.  vii.  69). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  t>4 : 
1  Sam.  xxx.  17),  as  a  beast  of  burden  generalir 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  1  K.  x.  2 ;  2  K.  viii.  9,  Stc), 
and  for  draught  purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7 :  tee 
Suetonius,  Neron.  c.  lle).  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17 
we  learn  that  camels  were  used  in  war :  compare 
also  Pliny  (A'.  II.  viii.  18),  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  nL 
1,  27),  Herodotus  (i.  80,  vii.  86),  and  Lin 
(xxxvii.  40).  It  is  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
forces  of  the  Persian  army  that  Isaiah  is  proba  jIv 
alluding  in  his  description  of  the  fall  of  Babrl.'n 
(Is.  xxi.  7). 

The  employment  of  the  camel  for  draught  is. 
however,  less  frequent  than  as  a  beast  of  burdet. 
In  Arabia  and  North  Africa,  indeed,  the  camel 
is  still  ordinarily  yoked  to  the  plough,  but  ic 
Syria  this  service  is  almost  exclusively  per- 
formed by  the  ox  and  the  ass.  Though'  Isaiah 
(xxi.  7)  speaks  of  "  a  chariot  [so  R.  V.  mare, 
but  in  text  "  a  troop  '*]  of  camels,"  he  is  j.n- 
bably  referring  to  a  Persian,  not  a  Jewish  custom, 
as  he  is  describing  the  composition  of  the  Median 
army,  whose  camels  would  be  the  Bactrian  tvo- 
humjwd  species.  The  camel  is  not  now  attach*! 
to  carriages  on  wheels,  and  its  anatomical  struc- 
ture does  not  adapt  it  so  much  for  draught  as 
for  burdens.  "They  will  carry  their  treasures 
upon  the  bunches  of  camels  "  (Is.  xxx.  6).  Th* 
great  strength  of  the  camel  does  not  lie  in  the 
propelling  power  of  the  shoulder,  but  in  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  back,  especially  of  the 
hump,  called  above  "  the  bunch."  To  enable  the 
camel  to  receive  its  load,  by  a  special  provision 
of  nature  it  is  formed  to  kneel  down  wheoem 
it  desires  to  rest  or  to  drink  (Gen.  xxir.  V2).  and 
it  also  prefers  feeding  in  this  posture.  This 
habit  of  kneeling  down  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  training;  it  is  the  natural  posture  of  repose, 
as  is  shown  also  by  the  callosities  on  the  joints 
of  the  legs,  and  especially  by  that  on  the  breast, 
which  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  support  the  bodv. 

We  read  of  "  camel's  furniture  "  (Gen.  mi. 
34)  and  "ornaments"  (Judg.  viii.  21;  R.  V. 
"  crescents  ").  The  former,  in  which  Rachel 
hid  the  images  stolen  from  her  father,  ii  a 
huge  wooden  framework  or  saddle  upon  aad 
round  the  hump,  over  which  carpet  and  woollen 
cloth  is  fastened.  On  the  top  of  the  pile, 
men  sit  cross-legged,  but  women  and  children 
are  carried  in  cages  or  light  wooden  frame- 
work, slung  its  panniers  on  either  side  of  :he 
saddle.  The  riding  camels  are  frequently  decv- 
rated  with  bands  of  bright  coloured  cloth  or 
leather,  on  which  are  stitched  cowrie  shells, 
little  bells,  and  sometimes  silver  crescent-shaped 
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ornaments  ("ornaments  like  the  moon,"  Judg. 
riii.  2 1).4  To  this  day  these  crescent-shaped 
ornaments  are  used,  so  thickly  studded  as  to 
jingle  at  every  step.  The  camel  is  never  guided 
by  a  bit,  but  simply  by  a  halter  attached  to  a 
noose  round  the  nose.  Nothing  more  is  needed, 
for  the  camels  always  follow  in  line,  though  the 
halter  of  the  leader  is  frequently  held  by  a 
mounted  horseman  who  directs  the  whole  cara- 
van. Cf.  Statius,  Thebaid.  ix.  687 :  "  Niveo 
lanata  monilia  dente." 

The  camel  is  by  no  means  an  amiable  animal, 
and  its  owner  never  seems  to  form  any  attach- 
ment to  his  beast,  nor  the  animal  to  reciprocate 
Kindness  in  any  degree.  I  never  found  one  camel 
valued  above   his   fellow   for   intelligence  or 
affection.    A  traveller  always  makes  a  friend  of 
ha  horse,  most  certainly  of  his  a*s,  sometimes 
uf  his  mule,  but  never  of  his  camel.    I  have 
made  a  journey  in  Africa  for  three  months  with 
the  tame  camels,  but  never  succeeded  in  eliciting 
the  slightest  token  of  recognition  in  one  of  them, 
or  of  a  friendly  disposition  for  kindness  shown. 
Dr.  Robinson  gives  the  following  very  faithful 
account  of  the  camel : — M  Admirably  adapted  to 
the  desert  regions  which  are  their  home,  they 
yet  constitute  one  of  the  evils  which  travelling 
in  the  desert  brings  with  it.    Their  long,  slow, 
rolling  or  rocking  gait,  although  not  at  first 
very  unpleasant,  becomes  exceedingly  fatiguing, 
so  that  I  have  often  been  more  exhausted  in 
riding  five-and-twenty  miles  on  a  camel  than  in 
travelling  fifty  upon  horseback.    Yet  without 
them,  how  could  such  journeys  be  performed  at 
all?  But  their  home  is  the  desert,  and  they 
were  made,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be 
the  carriers  of  the*  desert.     The  coarse  and 
prickly  shrubs  of  the  waste  are  to  them  most 
delicious  food,  and  even  of  them  they  eat  but 
little.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature, 
that  their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well 
as  without  water,  is  wonderful.    They  never 
appear  to  tire,  but  commonly  march  as  freshly 
at  evening  as  in  the  morning  ...  If  they  once 
begin  to  fail,  they  soon  lie  down  and  die.  Thus, 
two  camels  of  our  train  died  between  Suez  and 
Akabah,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
travelling  with  full  loads.    In  all  our  journey 
tj  Wady  Musa,  the  camels  fed  only  upon  shrubs, 
and  never  tasted  grain  of  any  kind,  although 
once  we  had  them  loaded  for  thirty-six  hours, 
daring  all  which  time  they  browsed  only  for 
one  hour.    Their  well-known  habit  of  lying 
down  upon  the  breast  to  receive  their  burdens 
•  • .  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  nature  to 
their  destiny  as  carriers  .  .  .  Hardly  less  won- 
derful is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad-cushioned 
leet  to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil,  which  it 
i*  their  lot  chiefly  to  traverse.    The  camel  in 
very  many  respects  is  not  unlike  the  sheep. 
They  are  silly  timid  animals ;  gregarious,  and 
when  alarmed,  like  sheep,  they  run  and  huddle 
all  tog^her.    They  are  commonly  represented 
^  patient,  but,  if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of 
stupidity.     They  are  rather  exceedingly  im- 
patient, and  utter  loud  cries  of  indignation  when 
receiving  their  loads,  and  not  seldom  on  being 
made  to  kneel  down.    They  are  also  obstinate, 

*  D^lnb-  Compare  also  Is.  iii.  18,  "Bound  tires 
like  the  nwoo,"  A.  V. ;  »  crescents."  R.  V.   The  LXX. 


and  frequently  vicious;  and  the  attempt  to 
urge  them  forward  is  often  very  much  like 
trying  to  drive  sheep  the  way  they  do  not  choose 
to  go.  The  cry  of  the  camel  resembles,  in  a 
degree,  the  hollow  bleating  of  the  sheep  ;  some- 
times it  is  like  the  howling  of  neat  cattle,  or 
the  hoarse  squeal  of  the  swine.  But  the  Arabs 
heed  not  their  cries,  nor  does  the  poor  animal 
find  mnoh  mercy  at  their  hands.  Heavy  and 
galling  loads  and  meagre  fare  are  his  appointed 
portion,  and  God  has  hardened  him  to  them. 
The  camels  of  the  Kellahin  (husbandmen)  appear 
to  have  an  easier  lot ;  they  are  mostly  large, 
fat,  and  strong,  while  those  of  the  Bedouin  in 
the  deserts  are  comparatively  thin  and  slender. 
The  singular  power  of  the  camel  to  go  without 
water  seems  also  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  the  sheep,  at  least  in  its  manifestation, 
though  in  a  far  greater  degree.  The  dew  and 
the  juice  of  grass  and  herbs  are  sufficient  for 
them  in  ordinary  cases,  though,  when  the 
pasturage  has  become  dry,  the  Arabs  water 
their  flocks  every  two  days  and  their  camels 
every  three.  The  longest  trial  to  which  we 
subjected  our  camels  with  respect  to  water 
was  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  four  days  ;  yet  some  of 
them  did  not  drink  even  then,  although  they 
had  only  the  driest  fodder.  But  at  all  times 
the  camel  eats  and  drinks  little  ;  he  is  a  cold- 
blooded, heavy,  sullen  animal,  having  little 
feeling  and  little  susceptibility  for  pain.  Thistles 
and  briars  and  thorns  he  crops  and  chews  with 
more  avidity  than  the  softest  green  fodder ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  or  pricks 
unless  they  are  very  violent. 

"There  is  nothing  graceful  or  sprightly  in 
any  camel,  old  or  young  ;  all  is  misshapen,  un- 
gainly, and  awkward.  The  young  have  nothing 
frisky  or  playful,  but  in  all  their  movements 
are  as  staid  and  sober  as  their  dams.  In  this 
respect  how  unlike  the  lamb! 

"  As  the  carriers  of  the  East,  '  the  ships  of 
the  desert,'  another  important  quality  of  the 
camel  is  his  surefootedness.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  them  travelling  with  so  much  ease  and 
safety  up  and  down  the  most  rugged  mountain 
passes.  They  do  not  choose  their  way  with 
the  like  sagacity  as  the  mule  or  even  as  the 
horses,  but  they  tread  much  more  surely  aud 
safely,  and  never  either  slip  or  stumble  .  .  .  The 
'  sounds  by  which  the  Arabs  govern  their  camels 
are  very  few  and  very  guttural.  The  signal  for 
kneeling  is  not  unlike  a  gentle  snore,  and  is 
made  by  throwing  the  breath  strongly  against 
the  palate,  but  not  through  the  nose.  That  for 
stopping  is  a  sort  of  a  guttural  clucking  which 
I  never  could  master"  {Robinson's  Researches, 
ii.  pp.  208-210). 

The  provision  of  nature  by  which  the  camel 
is  enabled  to  subsist  so  long  without  a  fresh 
supply  of  water,  consists  in  the  large  develop- 
ment of  the  honeycomb  network,  or  tissue  of 
cells,  which  lines  the  first  stomach,  and  which 
receives  and  retains  the  water  taken  into  the 
stomach  after  the  natural  thirst  has  been 
allayed.  These  honeycomb  cells  become  largely 
dilated  to  receive  the  water. 

The  camel  is  not  a  swill  animal.  On  good 
ground  it  will  keep  up  a  pace,  when  laden,  of 
three  miles  an  hour ;  but  its  average  speed, 
taking  into  account  rough  or  uneven  ground 
|  and  hills,  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  miles 
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an  hour,  which  is  the  ordinary  calculation  for 
travelling  in  the  East.  But  this  pace  it  will 
maintain  fur  many  consecutive  hours.  The 
dromedary,  or  finely-bred  swift  camel,  will  keep 
up  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  when  lightly 
mounted. 

Camel's  flesh  was  forbidden  as  food  to  the 
Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  because, 
though  the  camel  "cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  the  hoof."  As  the  camel  does  not  fully 
divide  the  hoof,  the  anterior  parts  only  being 
<  left,  it  was  excluded  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
definition.  The  flesh  of  the  camel  is  now  eaten 
by  all  Moslems  without  scruple.  It  is  coarse 
and  dry,  much  inferior  to  beef,  though  commonly 
used  by  the  Bedawee.  Among  the  Syrians,  only 
the  very  poorest  think  of  cooking  it. 

The  same  distinction  was  observed  as  regards 
sacrifice.  The  Israelites  wero  forbidden  to 
sacrifice  the  camel ;  among  the  Arabs  it  was  a 
common  offering  (\V.  R.  Smith,  The  Religion  of 
the  Semites,  i.  201). 

The  milk  is  very  largely  used  wherever  the 
camel  exists,  and  is  excellent.  It  is  rich  and 
strong,  but  not  very  sweet.  It  was  esteemed 
from  the  earliest  times  (Aristot.  /fist.  Anim.  vi. 
25,  §  1 ;  I'liny,  AT.  //.  xi.  41,  xxviii.  9).  Among 
Jacob's  gifts  to  Esau  were  "  thirty  milch  camels 

with   their   colts"  (Gen.    xxxii.    15),  D'^PJ 

nip*?*©,  lit.  "camels  giving  suck."    The  milk 

which  Jael  offered  Sisera  would  probably  be 
camel's  milk,  a»  in  camels  consisted  the  wealth 
of  the  Keuites,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  flesh 
to  the  Jews  did  not  extend  to  the  milk.  The 
milk  is  ordinarily  at  once  soured  and  curdled,  in 
which  state  it  is  most  nourishing  and  refreshing. 
The  curds  arc  salted,  immediately  squeezed  into 
a  sort  of  incipient  cheese,  and  are  eaten  in  this 
state.  Butter  is  also  made  from  the  new  milk 
poured  into  a  leather  bottle  and  beaten  with  a 
stick. 

John  the  Baptist  had  "  his  raiment  of  camel's 
hair"  (Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Mark  i.  6),  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Elijah  was  clad  iu  a  similar  gar- 
ment (Calmet,  Vict.  Frag.  No.  ccexx.  ;  Rosenmull. 
Schoi.  ad  Is.  xx.  2).  The  hair  of  the  camel, 
especially  the  coarse  woolly  tufts  about  the 
hump  and  back,  is  sometimes  torn  off,  but  more 
generally,  as  we  have  observed,  closely  shorn 
iu  spring,  and  is  woven  into  a  coarse  thick 
fabric  by  the  Arab  women.  It  is  with  this 
material  that  the  44  black  tents  of  Kedar  "  are 
generally  covered,  as  it  is  much  thicker  and 
stouter  than  woollen  stuff.  It  is  very  harsh  and 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  thus  the  Baptist's  dress 
was  in  accordance  with  the  austerity  of  his  lite. 
There  is  also  a  soft  fabric  made  of  the  carefully 
selected  under-wool  of  the  camel,  but  this  is  a 
costly  luxury,  dearer  than  the  finest  doth  of 
sheep's  wool  (see  Aelian,  A'tif.  Hist.  xvii.  34-). 

Ezekiel  (xxv.  5)  declares  that  Kabbah  shall  be  a 
••stable  for  camels,  and  the  children  of  Amnion 
a  couching  place  for  flocks  "  (K.  V.).  The  ruins 
in  this  country  are  places  of  resort  for  the 
Bedawee  where  they  pasture  their  camels  and 
their  sheep.  See  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture," 
in  vol.  ii.  pt.  ix.  of  dV>/  \\ »..-./•.. 

2.  Lcc<r,'M<:rah  (1?3.  .T}?2  ;  LXX.  k<xutjAoj 
in  Is.  lx.  6;  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  strangely  od-e';  Spofids 
in  Yens,  of  Aq.,  Theod.,  and  Sym. ;  dnmedarius, 
nirsor).    The  Hebrew  words  occur  only  in  the 


two  passages  above  named,  where  the  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  read  "  dromedary,"  and  no  doubt  correctly. 
The  dromedary  is  not  a  distinct  species,  but 
merely  a  finer  race,  differing  from  the  camel  of 
the  caravan  as  a  race-horse  does  from  a  cart- 
horse. It  is  taller,  more  slender,  and  generally, 
but  not  always,  of  a  lighter  colour,  the  hump 
is  smaller  and  the  shoulders  broader  than  in 
the  common  camel.  It  is  distinguished  in 
Arabia  as  the  Heirie,  and  a  still  finer  and 
taller  race  is  possessed  by  the  Touareg  of  the 
Sahara,  and  known  as  MaharL  It  is  intolerant 
of  cold,  and  never  thrives  near  the  coast.  Dro- 
medaries, when  pressed,  can  accomplish  eighty 
miles  in  a  day. 

Isaiah,  foretelling  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, says,  "The  multitude  of  camels  shall  coTer 
thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  tphaL" 
In  Jeremiah  God  expostulates  with  Israel  for 
her  wiekeduess,  and  compares  her  to  a  »wift 
bicrdh  "  traversing  her  ways."  Bochart 
(l/icroz.  i.  15  sq.)  contends  that  the  Hebrew 
word  is  indicative  only  of  a  difference  ia  age, 
and  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Arabic  been 
in  support  of  his  opinion  that  a  young  camel  n 
signified  by  the  term.  Gesenius  follows  Bochart 
and  (Comment,  ad  Ji  s.  Ix.  0)  answers  the  objec- 
tions of  RosenmuUer,  who  (Not.  ad  Bochart, 
llwrot.  1.  c.)  argues  in  favour  of  the  "  drome- 
dary." Gesenius's  remarks  are  commented  on 
again  by  RosenmuUer  in  his  Bibl.  JiatvryexL 
!1.     The]  Versions  support  the  rendering 


n. 


>A1! 


dromedary,  as  does  also  the  epithet 
applied  to  the  bicrdh  in  Jeremiah  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  term  is  used  in  the  Arabic*  to 
denote  "  a  young  camel."  Oedmann,  comment- 
ing on  the  Hebrew  word,  makes  the  following 
observation: — "'The  multitude  of  conch  thall 
cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian,'  &c— a 
weak  distinction  if  bicrim  means  only  young 
camels  in  opposition  to  old  ones"  (IVm. 
Sam.),  but  most  moderns  accept  the  rendering 
"  young  camel  "  (cp.  R.  V.  marg.). 

3.  As  to  the  chirehdrvth  (1YP313)  of  I*.  Ixtl 

20,  which  the  LXX.  interpret  tTKidSia,  the  Vuir 
carrttcu;  and  the  A.  V.  aud  R.  V.  "  swift  beasts" 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Theexplatt- 
tion  is  not  satisfactory  which  is  given  by.Bochart 
(//kvor.  i.  25),  following  some  of  the  Rabin?, 
and  adopted  by  Rosenniuller,  Gesenius,  Lee,  and 
others,  that  "dromedaries  "  are  meant.  Accord- 
ing to  those  who  sanction  this  renderine,  tt* 
word  (which  occurs  only  in  Baiah,  /.  e.)  b 
derived  from  the  root  *"P*,  "to  leap,"  -te 

gallop;"  but  the  idea  involved  is  surely  inap- 
plicable to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  camel.  The  old 
Versions  moreover  arc  opposed  to  such  an  expla- 
nation. We  prefer,  with  Michaelis  (£«j>yl-  d 
Ux.  Jhh.  No.  1210)  aud  I'arkhurst  (*.  k\  to 
understand  by  chirc!>driith  "panniers"  or 
"baskets"  carried  on  the  backs  of  cam-Is  <r 
mules,  and  to  refer  the  word  to  its  unredi^'Jj- 
cated  form  in  Gen.   xxxi.  34/     The  ih>kd 


a  young  camel,"  up  to  the  age  of  nine  ywr» 

(Line,  Arab.  l*x.  i.  240). 
'  13,  i.c.  » the.  aunel-s  saddle."  with  a  kind  at  caacpj 

over  it.  fee  Jahn  (ArcM.  Bill.  p.  64,  Cpham'a transla- 
tion) :  "  Sometimes  they  travel  in  a  eo\  errd  ^  etad' 
v  liich  is  Mscurcd  on  the  tack  of  a  camel*  and  ansmen  tie 
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teAieles  of  the  LXX.  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day 
in  the  environs  of  every  Eastern  city,  where  the 
ladies  are  carried  in  light  chain  slung  on  either 
side  of  a  camel  or  mule,  with  a  framework  over 


Awjriaiu  loading  ■  ('mod.  (Kouyu&jik.) 


them,  covered  with  very  light  canvas  or  white 

calico. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  wild  original  of  the 
camels,  nor  any  clue  to  the  period  when  it  was 
first  reduced  to  servitude  by  man-  The  only 
camels  known  to  exist  in  the  world  in  a  feral 
state  are  a  few  in  the  Marisma,  near  the  mouth 


of  the  Guadalquivir  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Ca- 
narian  island  of  Fuerteventura,  the  descendants 
of  some  turned  loose  there  many  years  ago,  like 
the  wild  horses  of  South  America. 


The  camel  is  probably  a  native  of  Central  or 
Southern  Asia,  as  the  bones  of  fossil  species  have 
been  found  in  the  tertiary  remains  of  the 
Himalayan  region.  The  camel  of  Arabia,  Africa, 


and  Syria  is  Camelua  dromedarius. 
other  species  Camslus  Uictrictnus, 
depicted  on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  is  never 
used  in  Western  Asia  or  Africa,  and  was  prob- 
ably unknown  to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  It  extends  through  Persia,  Central 
Asia,  Tartary,  and  China,  and  can  sustain  extreme 
cold,  but  has  not  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the 
one-humped  camel.  The  camel  belongs  to  the 
family  Cmrtelid/ie,  order  Ruminantia. 

The  camel,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  thr? 
subject  amongst  Orientals  of  many  proverbial 
expressions;  see  ninny  cited  by  lioehart (Ilicroz. 
i.  30),  e.fj.  "  Men  are  like  camels;  not  one  in  a 
hundred  is  a  dromedary."  And  from  the  Tal- 
mud, u  There  are  many  old  camels  which  carry 
th*  skins  of  young  ones  to  be  sold;"  "The 
went  to  seek  horns,  and  lost  his  ears." 


(Ujard.) 


The  only  j  Two  proverbs  relating  to  camels  arc  used  by 
which    is    our  Lord:   "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Matt. 


of  a  email 


tbe  won! 


•  *-lia 


In  this 

may  be  refcmtl  to  the  Arabic  A 

aliit,  cum  apparatu  suo  "  (Krcyug,  t.  v.).  [But  the 
&*me  HTO^  to  probably  to  b?  explained  by  Hebrew 

"CO.  •'ealiit,"  or  Arabic  ••subsnltlm  lncesslt 

"-C.  J.  a]  -*  J 


six.  24) ;  "  Ye  blind  guiJes,  which  strain  out  the 
gnat  and  swallow  the  camel  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  24, 
K.  V.).  In  both  the  force  of  the  hyi>crbole  is  in  its 
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magnitude,  and  there  is  no  occasion  either  to 
explain  away  or  amend  the  text,  in  the  former 
passage,  which  simply  means  that  the  entrance 
of  the  rich  man  into  heaven  without  Divine  grace 
or  assistance  is  impossible.  [W.  H.]  [H.  B.  T.] 

CA'MON  (PDf5,  Gcs.  perhaps  =  stability; 
B.  "Pafivwy,  A.  "Panfita  ;  Jos.  Ka+iwv ;  Canton ; 
R.  V.  Kamori),  the  place  in  which  Jair  the  Judge 
was  buried  (Judg.  x.  5).  The  few  notices  of 
Jair  which  we  possess  have  all  reference  to  the 
country  E.  of  Jordan,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  against  accepting  the  statement  of  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  v.  7,  §  6)  that  Camon  was  a  city  of 
Gilead.  In  support  of  this  is  the  mention  by 
Polybius  (v.  70,  §  12)  of  a  Camoun  (Kafiovv)  in 
company  with  Pella  and  other  trans-Jordanii- 
places  (Reland,  p.  679).  The  name  has  not  yet 
been  recovered  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Euscbius 
(OS.*  p.  271,  65)  identifies  it  with  KaMfuuva, 
Jerome  (OS*  p.  144,  18)  with  Cimona,  Cyamon, 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  [G.]  [W.J 

CAMP.  [Encampments.] 

CAMPHIRE  093,*  edpher ;  Kvwpos ;  cyprus, 
Cyprus).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  cam- 
phire,"  A.  V.,  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  term,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some 
aromatic  substance  only  in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13: 
the  margin  in  both  passages  has  "  cypress," 
giving  the  form  but  not  the  signification  of  the 
Greek  word.  The  R.  V.  rightly  renders  it 
flowers."    Camphire,  or,  as  it  is  now 


generally  written,  camphor,  is  a  product  of  a  tree 


Lantonia  alba. 

largely  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  the 
Camphora  ofiriiKirurn,  of  the  nat.  order  Laura- 
ccae.  Then*  is  another  tree,  the  JJn/obalanops 
aromatica  of  Sumatra,  which  also  yields  cam- 
phor; but  it  is  improbable  that  the  substance 

•  Perhaps  from  IJ^.  oblcvit :  "  Quia  mnlicrcs  In 
oricnte  ungues  oblinunt"  (Simon.  Lex.  8.  v.).  Cf. 

AniAc  jSiS,  pix.  and  the  Syriac  ^^£)QO.  Tbe Greek 
«v»po<  is  tbe  same  word  a*  the  Hebrew. 


secreted  by  either  of  these  trees  was  known  t> 
the  ancients. 

From  the  expression  "cluster  of  edpher  in  th.> 
vineyards  of  Engedi,"  in  Cant.  i.  14,  the  Child** 
Version  reads  44  bunches  of  grapes."  Sever;! 
Versions  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Tne  sub- 
stance really  denoted  by  edpher  is  the  nvrpot  of 
Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  &c,  and  the  cypos 
of  Pliny,  i.c.  the  Lavcsonia  alba  of  botanist*,  the 
henna  of  Arabian  naturalists.  So  R.  Ben  Meltk 
(Cant.  i.  14):  44  The  cluster  of  edpher  is  that 
which  the  Arabs  call  al-henna "  (see  Celiius, 
Ilicrob.  i.  223).  Although  there  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Greet 
and  Latin  writers  of  the  cypros-plant,  yet  their 
accouuts  are  on  the  whole  sufficiently  exact  to 
enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the  henna-plant.  The 
Arabic  authors  Avicenna  and  Serapion  ata 
identify  their  henna  with  the  cypres  of  LhV 
scorides  and  Galeu  (Koyle  in  Kitto's  Bibl.  Ojd. 
art.  Kophcr). 

"The  Kvrpos"  says  Sprengel  (Comment,  c* 
Dioscor.  i.  124),  44  is"  the  Lavsonia  alba,  Lam., 
of  which  L.  inennis  and  spimisa,  Linn.,  ar<? 
synonyms  ;  it  is  the  cdpiter  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  henna  of  the  Arabs,  a  plant  of  great  note 
throughout  the  East  to  this  day,  both  t* 
account  of  its  fragrance  and  of  the  dye  which  it> 
leaves  yield  for  the  hair."  In  a  note  Sprengel 
adds  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia  call  the 
henna-plant  Khofreh  ;  he  refers  to  Delisle  (Flor. 
Aeyyp.  p.  12).  Hasselquist  (7>at.  p.  246,  Loud. 
1766),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  "The  learn 
are  pulverised  and  made  into  a  paste  witi 
water ;  the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  tfce 
nails  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  ill 
night:  this  gives  them  a  deep  yellow  [red?, 
which  is  greatly  admired  by  Eastern  nation. 
The  stain  cannot  be  removed  by  soap,  and  the 
colour  lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  there 
is  occasion  to  renew  it.  The  custom  is  t> 
ancient  in  Egypt  that  I  have  seen  the  nsih  of 
the  mummies  dyed  in  this  manner."  Sonaiui 
(Voyage,  i.  297)  says  that  the  women  arc  food 
of  decorating  themselves  with  the  flowers  of  the 
henna-plant ;  that  they  take  them  in  their 
hand  and  perfume  their  bosoms  with  them. 
Compare  with  this  Cant.  i.  13 :  see  also  Want 
(  Trar.  i.  29) ;  Prosper  Alpinus  (dc  Plant.  Ae-j-jp. 
v..  13);  Pliny  (If.  A',  xii.  24),  who  says  thit  » 
good  kind  grows  near  Ascalon  ;  Oedmann  (  Venn. 
Sam.  i.  c.  7,  and  vi.  102),  who  satisfactohlj 
answers  Michaelis's  conjecture  (Supp.  ad  Lei. 
Hob.  ii.  1205)  that  "  palm-flowers  "  or  *  dates" 
are  intended  ;  Rosenmuller  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  1*>) 
and  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Eyypt.  ii.  345  [1S7S*). 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression  rea- 
dered  by  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 44  pare  her  nails"* 
(Deut.  xxi.  12)  has  reference  to  the  custom  of 
staining  them  with  henna-dye ;  but  it  is  very 
improbable  that  there  is  any  such  allusion,  f <  r 
the  captive  woman  was  ordered  to  shave  her 
head,  a  mark  of  mourning :  such  a  meaning 
therefore  as  the  one  proposed  is  quite  out  oi 
place  (see  Roscnmiiller,  Schol.  ad  Deot.  xii-  1- ; 
Speaker's  Comm. ;   Dillmann *  in  loc>>  Not 


b  rnip V*nK  nrib^  ;  lit.  ••  and  ah*  shall  do  brr 

nails."  Onkclos  and  Saadias  understand  the  exrre*  «> 
to  denote  "  letting  ber  nails  grow,"  as  a  sijrn  p*t- 
The  Hebrew  "do  ber  nails."  however,  must  svtj 
oxpress  more  than   letting  them  | 
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•nly  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  the  feet,  bnt  the 
hair  and  beard,  were  also  dyed  with  henna,  and 
even  sometimes  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses 
and  asses  were  similarly  treated. 

The  La\r$-  nia  alba,  or  henna-plant,  grows  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Northern  India.  In  Palestine 
it  is  found  only  in  the  tropical  nooks  by  the 
Dead  Sea,  at  Engedi  on  the  west  side,  in  the 
Saheh.  and  at  Zara,  near  the  month  of  the 
Callirrho*  on  the  eastern  shore.  It  is  probable 
that  the  tree  was  introduced  and  cultivated  in 
these  the  only  spots  where  it  could  flourish, 
and  that  the  few  existing  shrubs  are  a  lingering 
survival  from  ancient  times.  The  existence  of 
the  camphire  plant  at  Kngedi  is  an  interesting 
illustration  of  reference  in  Canticles.  The 
Mowers  are  white  and  grow  in  clusters  and  are 
rery  fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  from  four 
to  sit  feet  high.  The  fullest  description  is  that 
ijiven  by  Sonnini.  The  Laicsonia  alba,  the  only 
known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lytkracea*.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T  ] 

CATfA  op  GALILEE,  once  Cana  in 
GaUIXK  (Kara.  ttj$   raMKaias :  Syriac-Pesh. 


Katni,  7l  ^o.  Cana  Galilaeae),  a  village  or 
town  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's  first 
miracle  (John  ii.  1,  11  :  iv.  46),  as  well  as  of  a 
subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  .'is  the 
native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2). 
The  four  passages  quoted — all,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, from  St.  John — are  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  name  occurs.  No  one  of  them 
aflbrds  any  clue  to  the  situation  of  Cana.  All 
we  can  gather  is,  that  it  was  not  far  from 
Capernaum  (John  ii.  12;  iv.  46),  and  also  on 
higher  ground,  since  our  Lord  went  down 
(Kari&T))  from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii.  19). 

A  dill'erenee  of  opinion  appears  to  have  arisen 
at  a  very  early  period  with  regard  to  the  site  of 
Cana  of  Galilee ;  sometimes  it  has  been  placed 
at  Kffr  Kenva,  sometimes  at  Kdna  cl-Jelil,  or 
Kh.  Kdna.  The  former,  which  is  the  site  ac- 
cording to  modern  tradition,  is  a  small  village 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  not 
quite  3A  miles  N.E.  of  Nazareth.  It  contains  a 
church  in  which  some  stone  troughs  and  large 
earthenware  jars  are  shown  a.s  the  '*  water- 
pots  "  of  the  miracle  ;  and  there  is  ■  fine  spring 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was 


Can*  of  Galilee.   (Labor do.) 


brought  (Mislin,  iii.  443-6  ;  PEF.  Mem.  i.  363  ■  ' 
Gnerin,  GaliUfe,  i.  168-182).    Antoninus  (570 
A.D.)  found  two  jars  ;  Willibald  (721  A.D.)  only 
one. 

hi  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  six  jars 
were  brought  to  France,  where  oue  of  them  is 
said  still  to  exist  in  the  Musv'e  d'Angers  (see  M. 
r^dron's  Essays  in  the  Annates  Atxh£ulogiqn<-s, 
n.  5;  xiii.  2).  Another  is  exhibited  amongst 
the  famons  relics  in  the  Church  of  St.  Miguel  at 
Oviedo  (Ford,  Hbk.  of  Spain,  p.  388).  The  couch 
(of  the  Lord)  mentioned  by  Autoninus  (iv.) 
appears  to  have  been  recently  found  in  the  ruins 
«f  a  church  on  the  site  of  Elateia  in  Phocis 
(Bull,  de  Corrcp.  Jlelltfniqiw,  1885,  pp.  28-4 J). 

The  rival  site,  Kh.  Kdna,  is  on  a  spur  of 
Jtbel  Kdna,  which  forms  part  of  the  range  of 
bills  north  of  the  large  plain  of  el-Butlauf ;  it 
is  at  the  mouth  of  TV.  Je/at,  not  far  from  the 
Nte  of  Jotapata,  and  about  8  miles  N.  of  Naza- 
reth.  The  ruins,  part  ancient,  part  Arab,  cover 


a  small  Huimelon  and  run  some  distance  up  the 
hill-side  ;  there  are  many  rock-hewn  tombs  and 
cisterns,  and  a  small  pool ;  but  no  spring  (fitie- 
rin,  (lalilfe,  i.  474-6  ;  Wilson,  MS.  KoUs).  The 
village  still  bears  the  name  of  Kdtia  cl-Jetil 

^(JjjL^-  a  name  which  is  in  every 

respect  the  exact  representative  of  the  Hebrew 

original — as  Kcnna,  is  widely  dif- 

ferent from  it — and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the 
chief  strength  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
northern  Cana  seems  to  reside.  The  notices 
of  Joseph  us  do  not  assist  us  in  fixing  the 
site:  the  Cana  of  Yit.  16  is  probably  Kdna 
el'Jclil  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Asochis 
(cp.  Fit  40)  and  near  Jotapata,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  connect  it  or  the  Canas  of  Flit  70, 
Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  and  B.  J.  i.  17,  §  5,  with 
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the  scene  of  the  miracle.  Eusebius  (05.* 
p.  271,  50),  who  is  lollowed  by  Jerome  (OS.2 
p.  144,  3),  identifies  the  Cana  of  the  N.  T. 
with  the  Kanah  of  Asher ;  and  from  this  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that,  in  his  day,  no  tra- 
dition was  attached  to  the  rival  sites :  if  he 
refers  to  either,  it  must  be  to  Kdna  cl-Jclil,  as 
Kefr  Kenna  could  not  have  been  in  Asher,  and 
would  probably  hare  been  described  as  near 
Nazareth  or  Diocaesarea.  Cana  was  visited  by 
St.  Paula  (xvii.),  but  its  position  is  not  indi- 
cated ;  Theodosius  (530  A.D.)  makes  it  5  miles 
from  Diocaesarea,  the  exact  distance  of  A'dna  el- 
Jclil  from  Scffurieh  ;  whilst  Antoninus  Martyr 
(/{in.  4)  says  that  it  was  3  miles  from  Dio- 
caesarea, and  that  he  bathed  in  a  fountain  there, 
thus  clearly  placing  it  at  Kefr  Kenm.  Willi— 
bald  went  from  Nazareth  to  Cana,  where  he 
spent  one  day,  and  thence  to  Tabor;  he  indi- 
cates neither  place  nor  position,  and  his  words 
would  apply  as  well  to  one  site  as  to  the  other. 
Of  the  mediaeval  writers,  Saewulf,  Brocardus, 
Fetellus,  Marinus  Sanutus,  Breydcnbach,  Ansel  in 
and  Adrichomius,  place  Cana  at  Kdna  el-Jelil ; 
Phocas  and  John  of  Wiirzburg  at  Kefr  Kenna. 
Quaresimus  mentions  both  sites,  but  decides  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  and  this  tradition  was  not 
disturbed  until  Dr.  Kobinson  brought  forward 
the  claims  of  Kdna  el-Jelil  (Rob.  ii.  346-9  ;  iii. 
108,  with  the  note  on  Dc  Saulcy).  Dr.  Robin- 
son is  followed  by  Thompson,  Ritter,  Scpp, 
Socin,  Renan,  and  Stanley ;  whilst  Tristram, 
Guerin,  De  Saulcy,  Porter,  Hep.  Dixon,  and 
Condcr  are  in  favour  of  Kefr  Kenna.  A  third 
possible  site  of  Cana  has  been  indicated  by 
Conder  (PEF.  Mem.  i.  288)  in  'Ain  Kanah,  on  the 
road  between  Remeh  and  Tabor.  The  Gospel 
history  is  not  affected  by  the  different  opinions 
as  to  the  site.  [G.]    [  W.] 

CAW  A  AX  [=CWn;  cp.  the  Greek 

name  Xva,  as  mentioned  below  J ;  Xapadv  ;  Jos. 
Xcwdayos ;  Chanaan).  1.  The  fourth  son  of 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 ;  1  Ch.  i.  8 ;  cp.  Jos.  Ant. 
i-  6,  §  4),  the  progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians 
("  Zidon ")  and  of  the  various  nations  who 
before  the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine,  and  generally  the  whole  of 
the  country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  x.  15; 
1  Ch.  i.  13).  [Canaan,  Land  of;  Canaanites.] 
In  the  ancient  narrative  of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a 
curse  is  pronounced  on  Canaan  for  the  unfilial 
and  irreverential  conduct  of  Ham.  In  this 
curse  Canaan  is  simply  his  father's  representa- 
tive. To  the  Hebrews  the  historical  represen- 
tative of  Ham  was  Canaan  (cp.  Dillmann*  in 
loco). 

2.  The  name  "Canaan"  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  country  itself — more  generally 
styled  "  the  land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5 ; 
and  we  also  find  44  language  of  C."  (Is.  xix. 
18),  "wars  of  C."  (Judg.  iii.  1),  "inhabitants 
of  C."  (Ex.  xv.  15),  »  king  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2, 
23,  24 ;  v.  19),  44  daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii. 
1,  6,  8;  xxxvi.  2),  "  king.loms  of  C."  (Ps. 
exxxv.  11).  In  addition  to  the  above  the  word 
occurs  in  several  passages  where  it  is  concealed 
in  tiie  A.  V.  by  bring  translated.  These  are : 
Is.  xxiii.  8,  44  trafficker-,"  and  xxiii.  11,  44  the 
merchant  city  "  (Gesenius, 44  Jehovah  gab  Befehl 
fiber  Canaan  ")  ;  Hos.  xii.  7, 44  he  is  a  merchant " 
(Ewald,  "Kanaan   halt   trugcrische  Wage"); 


Zeph.  i.  11,  "merchant-people"  (Ewald,  "diis 
alle  Canaaniter  sind  dahin")\        [G.]  [W.] 

CA'NAAN,  the  LAND  of  (]IT23 
from  a  root  M3,  signifying  44  to  be  low:*"  see 

2  Ch.  xxviii.  19  and  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other 
passages  in  which  the  verb  is  used),  a  name  de- 
noting the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea,  and  between  those  waters  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  specially  opposed  to  the  "  land  of 
Gilead," — that  is,  the  high  table-land  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.    Thus  :  4-  Our  little  ones  anl  our 

wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities  of  Gilead  

but  we  will  pass  over  armed  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  "  (Num.  xxxii.  26-32;  see  xxxiiL  51): 
"  Phinehas  . . .  returned  from  the  children  of 
Reuben  and  from  the  children  of  Gad,  out  of 
the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  the  land  of  Canaan, 
to  the  children  of  Israel"  (Josh.  xxii.  S2, 
R.  V.:  see  also  Gen.  xii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  19,  nxi. 
18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii.  1,  xlviii.  i,  7. 
xlix.  30;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii.  40,  51; 
Josh.  xiv.  1,  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi.  12).  True, 
the  district  to  which  the  name  of  44  low 
land  "  is  thus  applied  contained  many  very  ele- 
vated spots  : — Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  Hebron 
(xxiii.  19),  Bethel  (xxxv.  6),  Bethlehem  (xlviii 
7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi.  2  ;  Judg.  xxi.  12),  which 
are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  44  land  of  Canaan." 
But  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  an 
several  things  which  must  always  have  pre- 
vented, as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  la 
impression  of  elevation.  These  are :  (1)  that  re- 
markable, wide,  maritime  plain  over  which  the 
eye  ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills, — a 
feature  of  the  country  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  the  most  casual  observer,  and  which 
impresses  itself  most  indelibly  on  the  recollec- 
tion ;  (2)  the  still  deeper  and  still  more  re- 
markable and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jordai 
valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded 
from  almost  any  of  the  heights  of  Central  Pales- 
tine; (3)  the  almost  constant  presence  of  tw 
long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  from  their  distance  have  the  effect 
more  of  an  enormous  cliff  than  of  a  mountvfi 
range — looking  down  on  the  more  broken  and 
isolated  hills  of  Canaan;  and  (4)  the  ** high- 
land "  of  Lebanon,  and  Antilehanon,  with  the 
snow-clad  peak  of  Hermon,  furnishing  a  constant 
standard  of  height  before  which  evervtiunr  u 
dwarfed.  [See  Dillmann4  and  Delitzsch  (11*7) 
on  Gen.  x.  6.— S.  R.  D] 

The  word  44  Canaanite  "  was  used  in  the  0.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower,  which 
will  be  most  conveniently  examined  under  that 
head ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
with  44  Canaan."  at  leist  in  the  older  eases  of  its 
occurrence.  It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as 
Is.  xxiii.  11  (A.  V.  "the  merchant  citv;" 
R.  V.  "Canaan"),  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and  Matt.  xv.>i, 
that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low  maritime 
plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  (cp.  Mark 
vii.  20).  In  the  same  manner  it  was  by  the 
Greeks  that  the  name  Xro,  C'na,  was  used  for 
Phoenicia,  i.e.  the  sea-side  plain  north  «f  the 
44  Tvrian  ladder "  (see  the  extract  in  Relatd, 
p.  7,  and  Gesenius,  The*,  p.  696),  and  by  the 


•  The  R.  V.  has  -  Canaan  "  in  la.  xxiU.  1 1  and  2^- 
I.  11  ; and  "traffickers "  in  Is.  xxiU.  8  aad  Hos.  xjL  T. 
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later  Phoenicians  both  of  Phoenicia  proper  and 
of  the  Punic  colonies  in  Africa  (see  the  coin  of 
Laodiceaad  Lib.  and  the  testimony  of  Augustine, 
k.<th  quoted  by  Geaenius,  /.  c).  The  LXX.  trans- 
lators had  learnt  to  apply  this  meaning  to  the 
word,  and  in  two  cases  they  render  the  Hebrew 
words  given  above  by  x^f*  T^v  ^oivIkvv  (Ex. 
xvi  35;  Josh.  v.  12,  cp.  v.  IX  au*  they  do 
"lanaanites  "  by  Qoiv'iKts. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  Canaan  was  the 
native  name  of  Phoenicia,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards extended  to  denote  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, which  was  inhabited  by  a  kindred  popula- 
tion (cp.  De  Goeje,  referred  to  by  Cheyne  in 
Ehtyd.  lint.*  s.  n.  "  Canaan ").  Sidon,  the 
oldest  Phoenician  city,  was  tiie  name  of  the  first- 
born of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15),  and  in  Is.  xxiii.  11 
the  word  Canaan  is  used  in  its  primitive  sense. 

The  name  Canaan  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Assyrians,  who  called  the 
wnole  country  wit-martti  or  mat-aharri,  the 
"west-land";  but  it  occurs  in  the  Egyptian 
inicriplions  as  Kanaua.  [G.]  [VV.] 

CANAAN,  LANGUAGE  OF,  Is.  xix.  8; 
ix.  Hebrew. 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Rec.  T.  6  KaW-njj, 
A.  Kaj-aj"fiTT)s ;  Lachm.  with  B  C,  6  KoraraTor, 
D.  in  Matt.  Xararatos ;  C  anaruxis ;  R.  V.  the 
dnawcun:  R.  V.  marg.  the  ze  iht),  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Apostle  Simon,  otherwise  known  as 
"Simon  Zelotes."  It  occurs  in  Matt.  x.  4  ; 
Mark  iii.  18. 

The  word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of 
Canaan,  that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  Xayarcuos  =  *JM3  (cp. 
Matt.  it.  22  with  Mark  vii.  26).  Nor' does  it 
signify,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana, 
since  that  would  probably  be  Kavlrris.  But  it 
comes  from  a  Chaldee  or  Syriac  word, 

Kjumuji,  or  "j  »  \  1  O.  Kenatuiyd/i,  by  which  the 
Jewish  sect  or  faction  of  "  the  Zealots  " — so 
prominent  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem — was 
desisted  (see  Buxtorf,  Lx.  s.  v.).  This  Syriac 
word  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshitto  Version. 
The  Greek  equivalent  of  Kanncdn  is  Zt/Aott^s, 
Uoks,  and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13) 
ha»  correctly  preserved.  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  have  literally  trans- 
ferred the  Syriac  word,  as  the  LXX.  translators 
did  frequently  before  therin.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  suppose,  as  Dean  Cureton  did  (Nttrian  Jin. 
Ixxxrii.),  that   they   mistook   the   word  for 

Ullia  =  Xararcuos,  a  Canaanite  or  de- 
scendant of  Canaan.  The  Evangelists  could 
hardly  commit  such  an  error,  whatever  subse- 
quent transcribers  of  their  works  may  have  done. 
But  that  this  meaning  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  word  is  plain  from  the  readings  of  the 
Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  the  Vulgate,  as  given 
above,  and  from  the  notice  quoted  from  Coteler 
in  the  note  to  Winer's  article  (It  WD.  p.  463). 
The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has  doubtless  led  many 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  has  wisely  been 
altered  in  P..  V.  to  "Cananaean."     [G.]  [W.] 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  C??33n,  i.e.  accu- 
rately according  to  Hebrew  usage— Gesen.  Heb. 
Grata.  §  107— "  the  Canaanite;"  but  in  the 
A.  V.  with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural, 
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and  therefore  indistinguishable  from  D*31'22» 
which  also,  but  very  frequently,  occurs  :  Xava- 
vaios,  *oivtl,m  Ex.  vi.  15,  rp.  Josh.  v.  1  ; 
Chanancu*\  a  word  used  in  two  sen»es : — 1,  a 
tribe  which  inhabited  a  particular  locality  of 
the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  before  the  conquest 
(see  reff.  in  Riehm,  II  WD.  s.  n.  "Canaaniter  ")  ; 
and  2,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  people  who  inhabited 
generally  the  whole  of  that  country. 

1.  Tiie  tribe  of  u  the  L'anaauites  "  only — the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the 
country  west  of  Jordan  was  a  "lowland"  as 
compared  with  the  loftier  and  more  extended 
tracts  on  the  north  and  east;  but  there  was  a 
part  of  this  western  count ty  which  was  still 
more  emphatically  a  "  lowland."  a.  These  were 
the  plains  lying  between  tiie  j«hore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin, 
Judah,  and  Ephraim — the  plain  of  Philistia 
on  the  south — that  of  Sharon  between  Jaffa 
and  Carmel — the  great  plain  of  Esdra* 
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the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka  ;  and  lastly,  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
all  the  other  cities  of  that  nation,  b.  But  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  these  was  the  still  lower 
region  of  the  Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the 
modern  Ghor,  a  region  which  extended  in  length 
from  the  sea  of  Cinneroth  (Genncsareth)  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea  about  120  miles,  with  a 
width  of  from  8  to  14.  The  climate  of  these 
sunken  regions — especially  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan — is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  natural  to 
find  them  the  special  possession  of  one  tribe. 
"  Amalck  " — so  runs  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records  of 
Scripture — "  Amalek  dwelleth  in  the  land  of  the 
South;  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and 
the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountains:  and  the 
Canaanite  dwelleth  bv  the  sea,  and  along  by  the 
side  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii.  29,  R.  V.).  This 
describes  the  division  of  the  country  a  few  years 
only  before  the  conquest.  But  there  had  been 
little  or  no  variation  for  centuries.  In  the  notice 
which  purports  to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the  seats 
of  the  Canaanite  tribe — as  distinguished  from 
the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon,  the  Hittites,  Amorites, 
and  the  other  descendants  of  Canaan — are  given 
as  on  the  sea-shore  from  Zidon  to  Gaza,  and  in 
the  Jordan  valley  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 
Lasha  (afterwards  Callirhoii),  on  the  shore  of 
the  present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20).  In  Josh, 
xi.  3 — at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually 
in  the  western  country — this  is  expressed  more 
broadly.  "The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the 
west"  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Amorite  who  held  "  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.    In  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told 

with  more  detail  that  "  all  the  <  circles '  (TYh'hi) 
of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  from  Sihor  (the  Wady  e'l- 
'Aristi)  unto  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite."  Later  still,  the  Canaanites  are  still 
dwelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordau  Valley — 
Bethshean  ;  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon — Tnanach, 
Ibleam,  and  Megiddo ;  in  the  plain  of  Sharon — 
Dor;  and  also  in  the  plain  of  Phoenicia— Accho 
and  Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chariots 
which  formed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies 


•  Kupolemus  (Euseb.  Pr.  Kr>-  Ix.  17)  calls  the  people 
of  Sodom.  &c.,  Phoenicians,  and  in  Deut.  liL  9  the  LXX. 
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(Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  16),  and  which 
could  indeed  be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these 
level  lowland*  (Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent,  but  they  were 
also  the  richest  and  most  important  parts  of 
the  country;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  name  of  u  Canaanite  " 
being 

2.  Applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non- 
Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  hare 
already  seen  was  the  case  with  "Canaan." 

Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xii.  6  ;  Num.  xxi. 
3 — where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in 
the  south,  who  in  xiii.  29  are  called  Amalekites  ; 
Judg.  i.  10 — with  which  cp.  Gen.  xiv.  13  and 
xiii.  18,  and  Josh.  x.  5,  where  Hebron,  the 
highest  land  in  Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amor- 
ite;  and  Gen.  xiii.  12,  where  the  "land  of 
t'anann"  is  distinguished  from  the  Jordan  valley 
itself.  Sec  also  Gen.  xxiv.  3,  37,  cp.  xxviii. 
2,  6  ;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  cp.  r.  5.  But  in  many  of  its 
occurrences  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  which 
category  to  place  the  word.  Thus  in  Gen.  L  11: 
if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  at  Beth-hogla,  close  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  the  Canaanites  " 
must  1m;  intended  in  the  narrower  and  stricter 
sense  ;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants  of  the 
land  "  appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general. 
Again,  in  (Jen.  x.  18,  19,  where  the  present 
writer  believes  the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenius 
and  most  moderns  take  it  to  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in  these 
and  other  similar  instances,  allowance  must 
surely  be  made  for  the  different  dates  at  which 
the  various  records  thus  compared  were  com- 
posed. And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  accurate  knowledge  the  Israelites 
••an  have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations, 
from  whom  they  had  been  entirely  removed 
lor  four  hundred  years,  and  with  whom  they 
were  now  again  brought  into  contact  only  that 
they  might  exterminate  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. And  before  we  can  solve  such  questions 
we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the 
usages  aud  circumstances  of  people  who  differed 
not  only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a 
material  degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present 
day.  The  tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city 
of  Hebron,  besides  being,  as  shown  above,  called 
interchangeably  Cauaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in 
a  third  passage  (Gen.  xxiii.)  called  the  children 
of  Heth  or  Hittites  (cp.  also  xxvii.  46  with 
xxviii.  1,  6).  The  Canaanites  who  were  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  the  south  when  the  Israelites 
made  their  attack  on  it  may  have  been  driven 
to  these  higher  and  more  barren  grounds  by  some 
other  tribes,  possibly  by  the  Philistines  who  dis- 
placed the  Avvites,  also  dwellers  in  the  low 
country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

The  Canaanites  were  a  settled  people  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilisation.  They  possessed 
fortresses  with  lofty  walls,  horses  trained  to 
war,  chariots  of  iron,  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,and  great  agricultural  and  pastoral  wealth. 
Amongst  the  spoil  taken  by  Thothmes  III.  after 
the  battle  of  Megiddo  were  an  ark  of  gold,  a 
statue  of  stiver,  gold  rings,  cups,  and  vases, 
tables  aud  seats  of  ivory  and  cedar  inlaid  with 
gold,  chariots  plated  with  gold  and  silver, 
bronze   armour,   incense,   wine,   honey,  corn, 


horses,  cattle,  goats,  &c.' (Records  of  tk  Put, 
ii.  42-58).  If  they  were,  as  most  moderu 
think  (cp.  Knutzsch  in  Riehm's  //WE.;  CheTfie, 
Ew.ycl.  Brit.'  s.  n. ;  Pietschmann,  Gesch.  <L  /'hfr 
nizier,  p.  98,  kc.\  Phoenicians,  they  were  gires 
to  commerce ;  and  thus  the  name  became  in 
j  later  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  mer- 
j  chant  (Job  xii!  6;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  cp.  Is.  ixiii. 
8,  11  ;  Hos.  xii.  7  ;  Zeph.  i.  11.  See  Kenrick, 
Phoen.  p.  232). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can 
be  said.b     On  the  one   hand,   being — if  the 
genealogy  of  Gen.  x.  bo  right — Hamites,  there 
must  have  developed  in  the  course  of  time  a 
severance  between  their  language  and  that  of 
'  the  Israelites  who  were  descendants  of  Shem. 
■  Ou  the  other  hand  is  the  fact  that  Abram  and 
j  Jacob  shortly  after  their  entrance  to  the  country 
seem  able  to  hold  converse  with  them,  and  also 
!  that  the  names  of  Canaanite  persons  and  place* 
which  we  possess  are  Hebrew.    Such  are  Mel- 
chizedek,  Hamor,  Shechem,  Sisera  .  .  .  Ephnth, 
and  also  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  place*. 
I  But  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  A-ssvrita 
names  have  been  materially  altered  in  thnr 
,  adoption  into  Hebrew  records,  either  by  transit- 
I  tiou  into  Hebrew  equivalents,  or  from  the  im- 
possibility of  accurately  rendering  the  sounds  of 
one  language  by  those  of  another.    Tnc  modem 
Arabs  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  names  of  places 
as  nearly  as  would  admit  of  their  having  a 
meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that  meaning  may  be 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
Examples  of  this  are  Beit  '  Ur,  Beit  L<ihm,  Bir 
es-S>.>fM\  which  mean  respectively,  "  house  of  the 
eye,"  "  house  of  flesh,"  "  well  of  the  lion,"  while 
the  Hebrew  names  which  these  have  superseded 
meant  "  house  of  caves."  "  house  of  bread," 
"well  of  the  oath."    May  not  a  similar  pr<*«» 
have  taken  place  when  the  Hebrews  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Canaanite  towns,  and  "callel  tr.f 
lands  after  their  own  names"?    (For  an  exa- 
mination of  this  interesting  but  obscure  subject, 
see  Gesenius,  //cbr.  Spr.  223-25.) 

The  "Nethinim."  or  servants  of  the  Temple 
[hieroduli  ;  see  Bah>/l»num  Record*  ii.  oT], 
»eem  to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  <-f 
captives  taken  in  war  from  the  petty  state* 
surrounding  the  Israelites.  [Xkthixiil]  If 
this  was  the  case,  and  if  they  were  maintained 
in  number  from  similar  sources,  there  mnst  be 
many  non-Israelite  names  in  the  lists  of  taeir 
families  which  we  possess  in  Ezra  ii.  43-54: 
Neh.  vii.  46-56.  Several  of  the  names  in  the** 
catalogues — such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim,  Nephc- 
shim — are  the  same  as  those  which  we  know  to 
be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would  be  fouod 
on  examination. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing 
the  various  shapes  under  which  the  formuh  for 
designating  the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  tt? 
Israelites  is  given  in  the  various  Books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  HitHtes,  Amor- 
ites, Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  Thi*  i* 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  tae 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Ex.  id.  8. 17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Deut.  xx.  1*: 
Josh.  ix.  1,  xii.  8;  Judg.  iii.  5.    In  Ex.  xui.  •% 

t>  See  reft*,  ia  MV.»»  p.  xxii. ;  Socln  in  JtoqM^ 
Brit.9  a.  n.  "  I'boenlcia ;  "  Pietacbmann,  Gtsck.  d.  Pto- 
nizier,  p.  »7,  n.  3. 
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the  same  names  are  giren  with  the  omission  of 
the  Perizzites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites: 
making  up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii. 
1 ;  Josh,  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11).  The  Girgashites  are 
retained  and  the  Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  H 
(cp.  Ezra  ix.  1). 

3.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  28  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21 
includes  some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
tome  on  the  sooth  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list.  [G.]  [W.] 

[On  these  lists  cp.  Budde,  Die  Bill.  Urge- 
Kkichte,  p.  344  aq.— 6.  R.  D.] 

CANDA'CE  (KovSdVri;  Candace.  Kanta-ki 
is  the  true  spelling  according  to  Brugsch,  Hist, 
af  Egypt,  if.  282),  queen  of  the  Ethiopians 
(Acts  viii.  27).  The  name  is  common  to  a  aeries 
of  queens  ("quod  nomen  multis  iam  annis  ad 
reginas  transiit:"  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  35).  An 
earlier  Candace  attacked  Upper  Egypt,  U.C.  22, 
and  was  repulsed  by  C.  Pctronius  with  a  email 
Roman  force,  who  took  her  palace  (fkuriAtlov)  at 
Napata(Gebel  Barkal).  The  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Candaces,  however,  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  Meroe,  lying  further  to  the 
south  (Plin.  //.  N.  1.  c).  This  name  (Meroe) 
has  caused  some  confusion.  The  early  designa- 
tion of  Ethiopia  proper  was  Meroe  (Miluhhi 
in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  See  Rawlinson, 
Ancient  Egypt,  xxv.).  But  this  name  seems  to 
have  been  applied  at  different  times  to  (1)  Na- 
pata  (modern  Merawi,  under  Gebel  Barkal),  its 
original  capital  ;  (2)  the  whole  land  between 
the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile,  known  as  the 
island  of  Meroe  ;  (3)  the  town  of  Meroe,  situ- 
ated in  the  so-called  island  of  the  same  name, 
some  distance  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Atbara.  This  site,  near  Assur,  was  first  iden- 
tified by  Cailliaud  (see  his  Voyage  a  Meroe', 
c.  iix.,  and  plates  of  the  Pyramids.  See  also 
Dnncker's  Hist.  Antig.  ch.  i.  note). 

Strabo  describes  the  Candace  of  his  time  as  a 
masculine  woman  who  had  lost  an  eye.  There 
were  also  king*  of  Ethiopia,  but  they  were 
cloistered  and  deified  like  former  Mikados  of 
Japan.  Compare  the  kings  of  the  Sabaeans 
described  by  Agatharchides  (Miiller,  Geog.  Gr.  i. 
189).  Strabo  seems  to  imply  that  the  regal 
power  was  exercised  by  the  queens  (Strab.  xvii. 
i.  54).  EuseMus  (  II.  E.  ii.  1)  says  that  the 
government  of  Ethiopia  by  queens  continued  to 
his  time.  Bion  of  Soli,  in  his  Ethiopica,  says, 
"  The  Ethiopians  do  not  make  known  (iw^cd- 
*ow)  the  fathers  of  their  kings,  but  keep  a 
tradition  (rapaSiooaoi)  that  they  are  sons  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  mother  of  each  king  they  call 
Candace"  (M  filler,  Fragm.  Hist.  Grate,  iv. 
p.  351).  This  testimony  to  succession  in  the 
temale  line  agrees  with  a  vast  mass  of  evidence, 
ancient  an  1  modern,  as  to  that  and  the  adjacent 
rts  of  Africa  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 
or  the  custom  in  Arabia,  see  W.  R.  Smith's 
Kinship  ami  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia.  [E.  R.  B.] 

CANDLESTICK  (mtop ;  \vXvia  rod  <p«e- 
T(Jj,  1  Mac*-,  i.  21  ;  6  iddyaros — KtySfitvos  Kv\- 
w  Kai  Keu6fi«ros  &8taA«fwr«$  iv  yap,  Diod. 
Sic  ap.  Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  Moses  was 
to  make  for  the  Tabernacle,  is  dc- 
dict.— VOL.  I. 
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scribed  in  Ex.  xxv.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is 
called  in  Lev.  xxiv.  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in 
Ecclus.  xxvi.  19,  "the  holy  candlestick."  With 
its  various  appurtenances  (mentioned  below)  it 
required  a  talent  of  "  pure  gold,"  and  it  was  not 
moulded,  but  "of  beaten  work"  (tojwit^). 
Josephus,  however,  says  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §  7)  that  it 
was  of  cast  gold  (K*xvyfvti*yV\  ar»d  hollow. 
From  its  golden  base  (TQ\  jScUrtt,  Joseph. \  which, 
according  to  the  Jews,  was  three  feet  high 
(Winer,  Leuehter),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 
(H3p) ;  "  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  seven  heads  all  in  one  row,  all 
standing  parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one, 
in  imitation  of  the  number  of  the  planets" 
(Whiston's  Joseph,  ubi  supra).  As  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  Ex.  is  not  very  clear,  we  abbreviate 
Lightfoot's  explanation  of  it : — M  The  foot  of  it 
was  gold,  from  which  went  up  a  shaft  straight, 
which  was  the  middle  light.  Near  the  foot  was 
a  golden  dish  wrought  alniondwise  ;  and  a  little 
above  that  a  golden  knop,  and  above  that  a 
golden  flower.  Then  two  branches,  one  on  each 
side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  ns  high  as  the  middle 
shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
cups  placed  almond  wise  on  sharp,  scollop-shell 
fashion ;  above  which  was  a  golden  knop,  a 
golden  flower,  and  the  socket.  Above  the 
branches  on  the  middle  shaft  was  a  golden  boss, 
above  which  rose  two  shafts  more;  above  the 
coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss,  and  two 
more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  upwards  were 
three  golden  scollop-cups,  a  knop,  and  a  flower : 
so  that  the  heads  of  the  branches  stood  on  equal 
height "(M orks,  ii.  399,  ed.  Pitman).  Calmet 
remarks  that  "  the  number  seven  might  remind 
them  of  the  sabbath : "  we  have  seen  that 
Josephus  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  the  planets,  but  else- 
where (B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5)  he  assigns  to  the  seven 
branches  a  merely  general  reference,  as  rrjs 
woott  toij  'lovSalois  ifiiofidSos  tV  rtft^y  iptya- 
t>i{ovTtt.  The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick 
was  100  minae ;  its  height  was,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  5  feet,  and  the  breadth  or  distance 
between  the  exterior  branches  3|  feet  (Jahn, 
ArcA.  Bibl.  §  329 ;  cp.  Hamburger,  BE.  s.  v. 
"  Leuchter  ").  It  has  been  calculated  to  have 
been  worth  5076/.  exclusive  of  workmanship. 

According  to  Josephus,  the  ornaments  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  were  seventy  in  number,  and 
this  was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their 
peculiar  reverence  for  that  number  would  readily 
coincide ;  but  it  seems  difficult  from  the  de- 
scription in  Exodus  to  confirm  the  statement. 
On  the  main  shaft  (called  "  the  candlestick,"  in 
Ex.  xxv.  34)  thcie  are  said  to  be  "  four  cups  made 
like  almond  blossoms,  the  knops  thereof  and  the 
flowers  thereof,"  which  would  make  twelve  of 
these  ornaments  in  all ;  and  as  on  each  of  the 
six  branches  there  were  (see  R.  V.  of  v.  33)  three 
bowls,  three  knops,  and  three  flowers,  the  entire 
number  of  such  figures  on  the  candlestick  would 
be  sixty -six.  The  word  translated  "  bowl  "  in 
the  A.  V.,  "  cup  "  in  the  R.  V.,  is  xparhp, 
for  which  Josephus  (/.  c.)  has  KpaTjjpiSta  $cal 
polatcoi.    It  is  said  to  have  been  almond-shaped 

(l[5wip,  iKTmrwwptvot  KapvlffKOts),  by  which 
the  blossom  of  the  almond  is  probably  intended. 
The  word  liflD3  is  variously  rendered  "  knop  " 

2  K 
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(A.  V.  and  R.  V.),  M  pommel "  (Geddes),  aQat-  j 
purrfy  (LXX.),  spherda  (Vulg.),  44  apple "  ! 
(Arabic  and  other  Versions) ;  and  to  this  some 
apply  the  fiolo-icot,  and  not  (as  is  more  natural) 
the  acpaipux  of  Joseph  us.  The  third  term  is 
FPD,  "a  hud,"  Kplva  (LXX.  and  Joseph.),  which 
from  an  old  gloss  seems  to  be  put  for  any  &y$os 
€vvSid(ov,  Kplvms  ifwtov.  From  the  fact  that  it 
was  expressly  made  "  after  the  pattern  shown 
in  the  mount,"  many  have  endeavoured  to  iiud  , 
a  symbolical  meaning  in  these  ornaments, 
especially  Meyer  and  Banr  (Symbol,  i.  416  sq.). 
Generally  it  was  "a  type  of  preaching" 
(Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  ii.  1)  or  of  "  the 
light  of  the  law  "  (Lightfoot,  /.  c. ;  Hamburger). 
Similarly  candlesticks  are  made  types  of  the 
Spirit,  of  the  Church,  of  witnesses,  &c.  (cp. 
Zech.  iv. ;  Rev.  ii.  5,  xi.  4,  &c. ;  Werayss,  Clav. 
Symbol,  s.  v.) 

The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side 
[symbolical  of,  the  light  or  sunny  region  of 
heaven;  cp.  DiTT]  of  the  first  apartment  of 
the  Tabernacle,  opposite  the  table  of  shew  bread, 
which  it  was  intended  to  illumine,  in  an  oblique 
position  (yo£us%  so  that  the  lamps  looked  to  the  | 
east  and  south  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  6,  §  7 ;  Ex.  xxv. 
37) ;  hence  the  central  was  called  "  the  western" 
lamp,  according  to  some,  though  others  render 
it  "  the  evening  lamp,"  and  say  that  it  alone 
burned  perpetually  (Ex.  xxvii.   20,  21),  the  | 
others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  although  I 
the  Holy  Place  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8 ;  1  Mace, 
iv.  50).    In  1  Sam.  iii.  2  we  have  the  expression 
"  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of 
the  Lord ; "  and  this,  taken  in  connexion  with 

1  Ch.  xiii.  11  and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  "always"  and  "continually" 
merely  mean  tempore  constitute,  i.e.  by  night ; 
especially  as  Aaron  is  said  to  have  dressed 
the  lamps  every  morning  and  lighted  them 
every  evening.  Rabbi  Kimchi  (in  loco)  says 
that  the  other  lamps  often  went  out  at  night, 
but  "  they  always  found  the  vestern  lamp  burn- 
ing." They  were  each  supplied  with  cotton,  and 
half  a  log  of  the  purest  olive-oil  (about  two 
wine-glasses),  which  was  sufficient  to  keep  them 
burning  during  a  long  night  (Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps 

with  golden  snuffers  (DTIi^D ;  iwapv<rrrip«s ; 
forcipes  ;  "  tongs  "),  and  carried  away  the  snuff 
in  golden  dishes  (mflrTQ ;  {nrodtpara ;  ttcerrxie, 

Ex.  xxv.  38).  When  carried  about,  the  candle- 
stick was  covered  with  "a  cloth  of  blue,"  and 
put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin  bags, 
which  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Solomon's  Temple,  instead  of  this  candle- 
stick (or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  for  what 
became  of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  ten 
golden  candlesticks  similarly  embossed,  five  ou 
the  right  and  five  on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  49; 

2  Ch.  iv  7).    These  are  said  to  have  formed  a 
sort  of  railing  before  the  vail,  and  to  have  been 
connected  by  golden  chains,  under  which,  on  the  i 
Day  of  Atonement,  the  high-priest  crept.  They 
were  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Hi.  19). 

In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again 
a  single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  23,  iv.  49).  It 
was  taken  from  the  Herodian  Temple  by  Titus, 
and  carried  in  triumph  immediately  before  the 
conqueror  (Joseph.  D.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5).    The  de- 


scription given  of  its  tele**  and  Xcwrol  kovXjVvoi 
by  Josephus,  agrees  only  tolerably  with  the 
deeply  interesting  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus;  but  he  drops  a  hint  that  it  was  not 


CandtacUck.   (From  Arch  of  Tiro«.) 

identical  with  the  one  used  in  the  Tern  pit. 
saying  (possibly  in  allusion  to  the  (antastx 
griffins,  &c,  sculptured  on  the  pediment,  which 
are  so  much  worn  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
them  out),  to  (pyov  if^KXwcro  vijf  <«r* 
rj pert pav  xpfiaiv  cvrnBtiat :  where  see  Waistoa'* 
note.  Hence  Jahn  (Hebr.  Com,  §  dix.)  sayi 
that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the  triumph  was 
"  sometrhat  different  from  the  golden  candlestick 
of  Die  Temple."  These  questions  are  examined 
in  Reland's  treatise  De  Spoliis  Templi  ifcrwei 
in  Arat  Titiano  oonspicuit.  The  oewtrai 
accuracy  of  the  sculpture  is  undoubted  (Pri- 
deaux,  Con.  i.  166). 

After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  de- 
posited in  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to 
one  story  fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvbn 
bridge  during  the  flight  of  Maxentius  frm» 
Constantine,  Oct.  28,  312  A.D. ;  but  it  probably 
was  among  the  spoils  transferred,  at  the  end  of 
400  vears,  from  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Gensehc, 
A.D.  455  (Gibbon,  iii.  291).  It  was  recovered 
by  Belisarius,  once  more  carried  in  trtumi'o  m 
Constantinople,  "  and  then  respectfully  deposited 
in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem  "  (Id.  iv. 
24),  A.D.  533.  It  has  never  been  heard  of 
since. 

When  our  Lord  cried,  **  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
World  "  (John  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  the  two  large  goldre 
chandeliers,  lighted  in  the  court  of  the  wornee. 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle*,  which  ilk- 
minated  all  Jerusalem  (Wetstein,  ad  foe-\  cx 
perhaps  to  the  lighting  of  this  colossal  caadb- 
stick,  "the  more  remarkable  in  the  profru&J 
darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  "  (Stanley,  S.  4'  P- 
p.  420).  These  lamps  were,  moreover,  imaga 
of  the  pillar  of  light  which  had  guided  the 
people  in  the  wilderness;  and  to  this  do  the 
words  of  our  Lord  finally  refer.  44  Light "  ws» 
also  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah  (cp.  Is*. 
xlii.  6,  xlix.  6 ;  Luke  i.  78,  79.  See  Spnktr's 
Comm.  on  John  viii.  12).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CANE.  [Calamus.] 
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CANKERWORM 

CANKERWORM  (i>^;  $povXos;  bruchus). 
The  Heb.  term  yelek  signifies  «  the  licker,"  that 
which  licks  up  the  grass  of  the  Held ;  and  from 
imposition  in  the  Prophet  Joel's  description  of 
the  iocust,  it  probably  is  not  any  particular 
species,  but  the  larva  or  caterpillar  stage,  in 
which  the  locust  is  even  more  destructive  than 
io  its  mature  or  winged  state.  After  the  winged 
locusts  bare  passed  on,  the  young  larvae  ap]>ear 
and  consume  all  that  has  escaped  the  former. 
Then  they  in  turn  assume  their  uiugs,  in  the 
words  of  Nahum  (iii.  16),  44  The  cankencorm 
thmctth  off  ($puiieth,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.)  its  scales 
and  fieeth  ataxy."  The  term  is  translated  by  the 
A.  V.  caterpiUcr  [R..V.  "cankerworm"]  in  Ps.  cv. 
'M.  and  Jer.  li.  14,  27  ;  amkericorm  in  Joel  i.  4, 
ii.  2o ;  .Nab.  iii.  15,  16.    [Locust.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

CAX'NEH  (.I^S,  one  Cod.  njbs;  V. 
XirtA,  A.  -ay;  Cheney  Ezek.  xxrii.  23. 
[Cats  EH.] 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may  be 
jreoerallr  described  as  41  the  collection  of  Books 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative 
written  rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church."  Starting  from  this  defini- 
tion, it  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  article 
to  examine  shortly  :  I.  The  original  meaning  of 
the  term ;  II.  The  Jewish  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Scriptures  a*  to  (a)  its  formation,  and  (0) 
;  III.  The  Christian  Canon  of  the  Old ; 
and  IV.  of  the  New  Testament. 

J.  The  use  of  the  icord  Canon. — The  word 
Canon  (Kvwr,  akin  to  njjjj  [cp.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.], 
KtLrva,  cana  [canalis,  channel],  cane,  cannon) 
is  classical  Greek  is  (1)  properly  a  straight  rex/, 
as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving 
(tKiatinum),  or  a  carpenter's  rule.  (2)  The 
last  usage  offers  an  easy  transition  to  the 
metaphorical  us«?  of  the  word  for  a  testing  rule 
in  ethics  (cP.  Arist.  Fth.  Nic.  iii.  4,  b ;  v.  10,  7), 
or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polycletua  ;  Luc.  de 
Salt.  p.  946  B.),  or  in  language  (the  Canons  of 
Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of  tongues,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  7, 
was  regarded  as  the  "canon"  or  test  which 
determined  the  direction  of  the  labours  of  the 
*?r*raJ  Apostles  (Severian.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in  Act. 
«■  7,  Si'&orat  la-dorp  yXitaaa  KaBdwtp  navvy). 
Chronological  tables  were  called  Kav6v*i  xP°*iK0^ 
(Hut.  Sol.  27),  and  the  summary  of  a  book  was 
<alied  Kaifdy,  as  giving  the  44  rule,"  as  it  were, 
<f  its  composition.  The  Alexandrine  gram- 
marians applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to  the 
yr*at  44  classical"  writers,  who  were  styled  44  the 
rule  "  (J  Kofcir),  or  the  perfect  model  <>f  style 
and  language.  (3)  But  in  addition  to  these 
attive  meaning*  the  word  was  also  used  passively 
for  a  measured  space  (at  Olympia),  and,  iu  Inter 
times,  for  a  fixed  tax  (Pu  Cnnge,  s.  v.  Canon). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  offers  a 
^mplete  parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in 
the  LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Judith  xiii.  6,  and 
apparently  also  in  the  obscure  rendering  of 
Mic.  vii.  4),  and  again  as  a  translation  of  "|p  in 
AquiJa  (Job  xxxviii.  5  and  Ps.  xix.  5).'  In 

*  The  metaphorical  sense  appears  In  4  Maccabee*.  a 
work  of  Alexandrian  origin  (vii.  21.  o  4>iXooo- 
«ww*).   An  instance  or  this  usage  appears  also  in 
JtasfkM  {Antiq.  Jml.  x.  49). 
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the  N.  T.  it  is  found  in  two  places  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (Gal.  vi.  16  ;  2  Cor.  x.  13-16),  and  in 
the  second  place  the  transition  from  an  active  to 
a  passive  sense  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  patristic 
writings  the  word  is  commonly  used  both  as  a 
rule  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in  the 
phrases  44  the  rule  of  the  Church,"  44  the  rule  of 
faith,"  "the  rule  of  truth"  (o*  kovuv  <rijj 
iKKKvolas,  6  Kavuv  tt)i  aXnOtlas,  6  naviitv  tj)s 
vicrtus  ;  and  so  also  navvy  iKK\nataoTtK6t,  and 
6  Kavwr  simply).  This  rule  was  regarded  either 
as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  cm  bodied  onlj 
in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church ;  or,  again, 
as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  set  forth 
the  facta  from  which  that  life  sprang  {regxda  : 
Tertull.  de  Virg.  tel.  1).  In  the  fourth  century, 
when  the  practice  of  the  Church  was  further 
systematised,  the  decisions  of  synods  were  styled 
44  Canons,"  and  the  discipline  by  which  ministers 
were  bound  was  technically  44  the  Rule,"  and 
those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled  Canonici 
("  Canons  ").  In  the  phsnse  44  the  canon  (i.e. 
fixed  part)  of  the  mnss,"  from  which  the  popular 
sense  of  44  canonize  "  is  derived,  the  passive  sense 
again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of 
tcayiey  are  used  long  betore  the  simple  word. 
The  Latin  translation  of  Origen  speaks  of 
Scripturae  Canonicae  {de  Pnnc.  iv.  33),  libri 
regulares  (Comm.  in  Matt.  §  117),  canonixatae 
Scripturae  and  libri  canonizati  (id.  §  28).  In 
another  place  the  phrase  habci-i  in  Canone  (Prol. 
in  Cant,  sub  fine)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a 
translation  of  Kayoyl(ta6ai,  w  hich  is  used  in  this 
and  cognate  senses  in  Athanasius  (Ep.  Fest.), 
the  Laodicene  Canons  (djcavovio-ra,  Can.  lix.), 
and  later  writers.  This  circumstanoe  seems  to 
show  that  the  title  "Canonical "  was  first  given 
to  writings  in  the  sense  of  44  admitted  by  the 
rule,"  and  not  as  "forming  part  of  and  givin-i 
the  rule."  It  is  true  that  an  ambiguity  thus 
attaches  to  the  word,  which  may  mean  only 
44  publicly  used  in  the  Church  ;  "  but  such  an 
ambiguity  may  find  many  parallels,  and  usage 
tended  to  remove  it.b  The  spirit  of  Christendom 
recognised  the  Books  which  truly  expressed  ts 
essence;  and  in  lapse  of  time,  when  that  spirit 
was  deadened  by  later  overgrowths  of  super- 
stition, the  written  44  Rule  "  occupied  the  place 
and  received  the  name  of  that  vital  44  Rule  "  by 
which  it  was  first  stamj>ed  with  authority 
(6  Kopuvrris  AAt?0</oi  ai  Ottai  ypatpal,  Isid.  Pelus. 
Fp.  cxiv. ;  cp.  Aug.  de  doctr.  Chr.  ii.  12  [viii.]  ; 
and  as  a  contrast  Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v. 
28,  13). 

»>  Credotr  accepts  the  popular  Interpretation,  aa  if 
canonical  were  equivalent  to  "having  the  force  of  law," 
and  supposes  that  scripturae  legit,  a  phrase  occurring 
in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  represents 
ypuK'  «<u*5mk,  which  bowevcr  does  not,  so  far  as  1 
know,  occur  anywhere  (Zur  Getch.  d.  Kan.  p.  6T).  The 
terms  canonical  and  canonize  are  probably  of  Alexan- 
drine origiu  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for 
connecting  the  "canon"  of  classical  authors  with  the 
"canon"  of  Scripture,  notwithstanding  the  tempting 
analogy.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  o  cavair  was  used  at 
an  early  period  for  the  list  of  sacred  Books,  then  it 
would  be  the  simplest  interpretation  to  take  koj-om'^*- 
<r*ai  in  the  sense  of  "being  entered  on  the  list."  [On 
the  meaning  of  tuwr,  cp.  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Bedeutung  du 

I  W,irtct  Koi<«iv.in  Hilgeufeld's  Zeitschr.f.  wist.  Tkeol. 

'  1*58,  i.  141-150,  and  Weatcott  On  the  Canon  of  the 

I  .V.  T.,  Appendix  A.] 
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The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  ttaviev 
to  the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of 
Amphilochius  (c.  380  A.P.),  who  concludes  his 
well-known  Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with 
the  words  oStoj  dY-ev8f'o"TaT©»  tcarwv  ar  tin  rwv 
Btorytvtrrwy  ypacpeev,  where  the  word  indicates 
the  rule  hy  which  the  contcuts  of  the  Bible 
must  be  determined,  and  thus  secondarily  an 
index  of  the  constituent  Books.  Among  Latin 
writers  the  word  is  commonly  found  from  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Pro/.  Gal.  in  libr.  Re<].: 
w  Tobias  et  Judith  turn  stmt  in  Canone")  and  Au- 
gustine (de  Civ.  xvii.  24:  "pcrpauci  ea  scrip- 
seruut  quae  auctoritatem  Canonis  obtinerent ;  " 
id.  xviii.  38,  "  inveniuntur  in  Canone  "),  and  their 
usage  of  the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that 
of  Greek  writers,  is  the  source  of  its  modern 
acceptation. 

The  uucanonical  books  were  described  simply 
as  "  those  without,"  or  "  those  uucanonized  " 
(iucaySncrra,  Cone.  Laod.  lix.).  The  Apocryphal 
books,  which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  in- 
termediate position,  were  called  "  books  read  " 
(4f ayiyywcn(6/i,fva,  Athan.  F.p.  Fest),  or  "  ec- 
clesiastical "  (ecclcsiastici,  Rutin,  in  Stjmh.  Apost. 
§  38),  though  the  latter  title  was  also  applied 
to  the  canonical  Scriptures  (Leont.  /.  c.  infr.). 
The  canonical  Books  (Leont.  de  Sect.  ii.  ra  k  o- 
vovi(6n«va  fiifikia)  were  also  called  "Books  of 
the  Testament  "  (MidOtiita  &i$\ia),  and  Jerome 
styled  the  whole  collection  by  the  striking  name 
of  "  the  holy  library  "  (Bibliotheca  sancta),  which 
happily  expresses  the  unity  and  variety  of  the 
Bible  (Credner,  Zar  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  §  1 ;  Hint, 
of  C  nwn  of  X.  T.  A  pp.  D). 

II.  (o)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon.' — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Cnnon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Before  the  period  of  the  Exile  only  faint  traces 
occur  of  the  solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred 
Books.  According  to  the  command  of  Moses,  the 
«  Book  of  the  Law  "  was  "put  in  (R.  V.  by)  the 
side  of  the  ark  "  (Deut.  xxxi.  25  IF.),  but  not  in 
it  (I  K.  viii.  9  ;  cp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  1,  §  7,  v. 
X,  §  17) !  and  thus  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Hilkiah 
is  said  to  have  "  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8;  cp.  2  Ch. 
xxxiv.  14).  This  "  Book  of  the  Law,"  which,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv.  7), 
contained  general  exhortations  (Deut.  xxviii.  61) 
and  historical  narratives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was 
further  inci  eased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26),  and  probably  by  other  writings  (I 
Sam.  x.  25),  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
their  contents.4  At  a  subsequent  time  collections 

*  [So  far  as  ibe  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Jewish 
Canon  is  aff  ctod  by  the  rc>ulta  of  recent  criticism  upon 
the  structure  of  tbr  B-oka  of  the  0.  T.,  the  reader  will 
find  ihe  views  of  the  mure  advanced  school  represented 
in  RoboiUoii  Smith's  The  O.  T.  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
Kdinb.  Hsl ;  W»llhauaen's  Hist,  qf  Israel,  Edinb.  H*86; 
Wellhausen-Bleek's  Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.  Berl.  1886  ; 
Kuemn's  Ihxateuch,  transl.  Lond.  1886;  Stade,  Gesch. 
d.  V.  Israel*,  Ihhh.  For  a  more  moderate  statement  of 
the  probable  issue  of  the  controversy,  see  Dillmann, 
IJexateuch  (hung/,  exeget.  Hdb.),  Bd.  iii.  691-690, 
Leip*.  1*86;  Baudi-sin,  Ueutige  Stand,  d.  A.  Tticher 
Wiisensch.  Girsse",  1HS5;  Delltxsch,  Genesis,  transl. 
Kdinb.  vi  1.  i.  Introd.  1*88 ;  Kittel,  Gesch.  d.  Israels, 
Bd.  i.  Ootha,  18*8  ;  Driver,  Critical  Study  of  O.  T. 
(Owir.  Rev.  Feb.  1*90).] 

A  According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cnd.  Psmdep.  Y.  T. 
1.  1113),  this  collection  of  sacred  Books  was  preserved 


of  proverbs  were  made  (Prov.  xxv.  I),a»dth? 

|  later  Prophets  (especially  Jeremiah  ;  cp.  Kueper, 
Jerem.  Lihror.  ss.  interp.  et  rindex,  Berol.  1837) 
were  familiar  with  the  writings  of  their  prede- 
cessors, a  circumstance  which  may  naturally  >•» 
connected  with  the  training  of  "  the  prophetic 
schools."  It  perhaps  marks  a  further  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  "  the  Book  of 
the  Lord  "  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  general 
collection  of  sacred  teaching  (xxxiv.  16;  cp.  xxit. 
18),  at  once  familiar  and  authoritative :  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  definite  collection  either  of 
"  the  Psalms  "  or  of  "  the  Prophets  "  existed 
before  the  Captivity.  At  that  time  Zechariih 
speaks  of"  the  Law  "  and  "  the  former  Prophet*" 
as  in  some  measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii.  12); 
and  Daniel  refers  to  "  the  IJouks  "  (Dan.  ii.  2. 
DHDDH)  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  mark  the 
prophetic  writings  as  already  collected  into  & 
whole.    Even  after  the  Captivity  the  history  oi 

1  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish  history  up  to  ti>> 
date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt  in  great  obscuntr 
Faint  traditions  alone  remain  to  interpret  result* 
which  are  found  realised  when  the  darkness  i> 
first  cleared  away.  Popular  belief  assigned  t 
Ezra  and  "  the  great  synagogue  "  the  task  of 
collecting  and  promulgating  the  Scriptures  x* 
part  of  their  work  in  organising  the  Jewui; 
Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  t.ii* 
belief  (Rau,  Dc  Sijmuj.  magna,  1726 ;  Kumkil 
Over  de  Mtnnen  der  Groote  Synagoge,  A  nut. 
1876;  Wellhausen-Bleek,  Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T. 
§  246,  1886;  cp.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Isr.  [Eng.  tr] 
v.  pp.  168-170),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
them,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  whur. 

I  can  be  adduced;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  war 
consistent  with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  Books  themjelm 
[see  Wright  (C.  H.  H.\  The  Book  of  Kokelet< 
Excursus  iii.  p.  475,  "The  Men  of  the  greit 
Synagogue"].  The  later  embellishments  oftn- 
tradition,  which  represent  Ezra  as  the  sec<y,i 
author  of  all  the  Books  [2  Esdras],  or  defitf 
more  exactly  the  nature  of  his  work,  can  aaij 
be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  universal  belief  in 

I  his  labours,  and  ought  not  to  cast  discredit  up«.n 
the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation  ofthe  present 
Canon  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  suppasvJ 
that  the  work  was  completed  at  once;  *o  thit 
the  account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  which  assign;  » 
collection  of  Books  to  Nehemiah  is  ia  itself  » 
confirmation  of  the  general  truth  of  the  grain*' 
formation  t>f  the  Canon  during  the  Penan 
period.  The  work  of  Nehemiah  is  not  desenbei 
as  initiatory  or  final.  The  tradition  omits  a.l 
mention  of  the  Law,  which  may  be  supposed  t « 
have  assumed  its  final  shape  under  Ezra,  H; 
says  that  Nehemiah  "  gathered  together  tt 
[writings]  concerning  the  kings  and  Propkei-. 
and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and  letters 
kings  concerning  offerings,"  while  4*  foundia;  * 
library  "  (KarafiaXKdfifyat  &if}\iofrfi*W  *V»ff*rf- 
yayt  rh  vtpl  rww  fiaotkictv  nol  lrpoepnrir  cal  -ra 
too  A au28  koI  iwHrrohhs  fiaaiXtmr  T«pl  o\jr*i< 
pdrw.  2  Mace.  /.  c).  The  various  clas»f»  c! 
Books  were  thus  completed  in  »ncce>*ion;  azl 


by  Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  i<7' 
2  Mace.  ii.  4  f.) ;  according  to  others,  it  was  kwswl^ 
together  with  the  ark  (Eplph.  de  Mem*,  el  Pomd.  car  v- 
p.  162).  In  2  K.  xxii.  8  »q.,  2  Ch.  xvviv.  U  sq^  tt:ean  t 
I  is  made  only  of  the  Law. 
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this  v»ew  harmonises  with  what  must  have  been  | 
toe  natural  development  of  the  Jewish  fiiith 
after  the  Return.     The   constitution  of  the  I 
t'hureh  and  the  formation  of  the  Canon  were  ; 
both  from  their  nature  gradually  and  mutually  [ 
dependent.    The  construction  of  an  ecclesiastical  j 
polity  involved  the  practical  determination  of 
the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Christian  .Scriptures,  open 
persecution  first  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (B.C.  168)  was 
for  the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis 
which  stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  their 
peculiar  character.  The  king  sought  out  44  the 
tiooks  of  the  Law"  (tA  Qifrda  rov  v6pov, 
I  Mace  i.  56)  and  burnt  them ;  and  the  pos- 
<**jon  of  a  44  book  of  the  covenant "  (&ifl\lov 
oiaWjmjs)  was  a  capital  crime  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
>,  §  4,  T)<p<wl{*TO  tlvov  fil&kot  tvptddn  itpa  teal 
Aptn).  According  to  the  common  tradition, 
this  proscription  of  "the  Law"  led  to  the 
public  use  of  the  writings  of  the  Prophets ;  and 
vtthout  discussing  the  accuracy  of  this  belief, 
it  i»  eTident  that  the  general  effect  of  such  a 
persecution  would  be  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  people  more  closely  to  the  Books  which  they 
connected  with  the  original  foundation  of  their 
faith.  And  this  was  in  fact  the  result  of  the 
great  trial.  After  the  Maccabaean  persecution 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is 
merged  in  the  history  of  its  contents.*  The 
Bible  appears  from  that  time  as  a  whole,  though 
it  was  natural  that  the  several  parts  were  not 
yet  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  nor  regarded 
universally  and  in  every  respect  with  equal 
reverence'  (cp.  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Jttd. 
pp.  U,  23,  &c). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened 
interval,  beginning  with  Kzra  and  extending 
through  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  of  the 
Persian  period  (B.C.  458-332)  and  even  beyond 
it,  when  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic  gift* 
pointed  ont  the  necessity  and  defined  the  limits 
•if  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
notice  that  the  collection  was  peculiar  in  character 
and  circumscribed  in  contents.  All  the  evidence 
which  can  be  obtained,  though  it  is  confessedly 
wanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false,  both  in 
theory  and  fact,  to  descnl*  the  O.  T.  as  44  all 
the  relics  of  the  Hebraeo-Chaldaic  literature 
up  to  a  certain  epoch  "  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §  8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.     The  epilogue  of 


*  The  reference  to  the  work  of  Judas  Maccaboeus  In 
2  Mac-c  U.  14,  itfravrm  oVt  «<xl  'lov&at  ra  Aiain  urtMcora 
iii  tor  v&keMO*  rbv  ytyorora  qpu>  cvtffvmfyayf  wdrra 
ni  i<m  tip'  iuilf,  appears  from  the  connexion  to  refer 
in  particular  to  his  care  with  regard  to  tbe  restitution 
of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which  were  "  lost " 
duurr«TMcora).  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the 
work  was  a  restoration,  and  not  a  new  collection. 

'  Yet  tbe  distinction  between  tbe  three  degrees  of 
Inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarbanol  (Keil, 
Bi*l.  $  15*,  6)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is 
on  known  to  the  early  Rabbis. 

«  After  Malachl,  according  to  tbe  Jewish  tradition 
(Vttringa,  Ob*.  Saer.  vL  « ;  ap.  Keil,  I.  c). 


Ecclesiastes  (xii.  11  sq.)  speaks  of  an  extensive 
literature,  with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom 
is  contrasted,  and  44  weariness  of  the  flesh  "  is 
described  as  the  result  of  the  study  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  impossible  that  these  44  many 
writings"  can  have  perished  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Jewish  Canon. 
The  Apocrypha  includes  several  fragments  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  Persian  period,  or  to  the 
yet  later  generation  which  saw  the  last  writings 
added  to  the  sacred  collection  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias, 
10  f. ;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  ;  Hengstenberg, 
Beitriige,  i. ;  H&vernick,  Einl.  L ;  Oehler,  art. 
Kanon  d.  A.  T.  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.). 

03)  The  contents  of  the  Jewish  Canon.— The 
first  notice  of  the  0.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinc  t 
and  definite  parts  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Eccle- 
siasticus).    The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [Eccle- 

8IA8TTCU8  ;  JESUS  SOS  OF  SlRACHj  ;    but  if  we 

admit  the  later  date  (c.  B.C.  131),  it  falls  in 
with  what  has  been  said  on  the  effect  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  persecution.  After  that  event 44  the  Law, 
the  Prophecies,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Books  " 
are  mentioned  as  integral  sections  of  a  completed 
whole  (6  vofios,  tad  al  irpo^rrrtuu,  red  ra  \ovra 
rov  fiifixlwv),  and  the  phrase  which  desig- 
nates the  last  class  suggests  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  that  was  still  indefinite  and  open  to 
additions.  A  like  threefold  classification  is  used 
for  describing  the  entire  O.  T.  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44,  «V  t*7  v6h»  MwOaivs  Kai 
wpodrfirats  aal  ^oAfum;  cp.  Acts  xxviii.  23),  and 
appears  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  the 
Therapeutae  are  said  to  find  their  true  food  in 
44  laws  and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and 
hymns  and  (ra  aAAa)  the  other  [books  ?]  by 
which  knowledge  and  piety  are  increased  and 
perfected  M  (Philo,  de  vita  cont.  3).fc  [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
reflexion  of  the  different  stages  of  religious 
development  through  which  the  Jewish  nation 
passed.  The  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
revelation,  the  special  discipline  by  which  a 
chosen  race  was  trained  from  a  savage  wilfulness 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  divine  work.  The 
Prophets  portray  the  struggles  of  the  same 
people  when  they  came  into  closer  connexion 
with  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  were  led 
to  look  for  the  inward  antitypes  of  the  outward 
precepts.  The  Hagiographa  carry  the  divine 
lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its  working  in  the 
various  phases  of  individual  life,  and  in  relation 
to  the  great  problems  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  present  themselves  by  a  necessary  law  in 
the  later  stages  of  civilisation  (cp.  Oehler,  art. 
Kanon,  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  p.  253 ;  Theol.  of 
0.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  17  [Clark,  Edinb.]). 

The  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  be  determined.    Joseph  rs, 


[The  genuineness  of  this  treatise,  commonly  known 
as  "  De  vita  contemplativa  "  (vepi  Siov  0ewpirri«ov),  is 
much  disputed.  It  is  found  among  the  writings  ascribed 
to  Philo,  but  recent  criticism  assign*  it  to  the  3rd  cent. 
s.d.  The  arguments  are  folly  stated  by  Lucius  {I fie 
Tkerapmlcn  und  ihre  SteUung  in  der  Gesehichte  d<  r 
Atktse,  tine  kritisehe  UntertucKung  der  Schri/t  "de 
vita  contemplativa,"  StraMburg,  1879).  Cp.  SchOrer, 
QcschichU  det  Judiscken  VoUcc*,*  ti.  861.] 
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the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject, 
enumerates  twenty  Books  44  which  are  justly 
believed  to  be  divine  "  (rh  Iticalws  Biia  rtrt- 
crrfvfiivm):  five  Books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the 
Prophets,  extending  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxe* 
(i.e.  Esther,  according  to  Joscphus),'  and  four 
which  contain  hymns  and  directions  for  life 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  1.  8).  Still  there  is  some 
ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for  in  order  to 
make  up  the  uumbers  it  is  necessary  either  to 
rank  Job  among  the  Prophets,  or  to  exclude  one 
Book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Ecclesiastes, 
from  the  Hagiogrnpha.  The  former  alternative 
is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of  special 
notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
historic  character  of  the  Prophets  (to  mar' 
avrovs  fpaxBima.  ovrtypatyay),  a  circumstance 
which  explains  his  deviation  from  the  common 
arrangement  in  regard  to  the  later  annals  (1  and 
2  Ch.,  Ezra,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though 
he  is  silent  as  to  the  latter  in  his  narrative 
(cp.  Orig.  ap.  Euseb.  if.  F.  vi.  2.r>).  The  later 
history,  he  adds,  has  also  been  written  in  detail, 
but  the  records  have  not  been  esteemed  worthy 
of  the  same  credit,  "because  the  accurate  suc- 
cession of  the  Prophet*  was  not  preserved  in 
their  case"  (9th  rh  ytvMat  ryv  r£y  wpo- 
<pr)Tuy  lutptfiri  StaSox^r)*  41  But  what  faith  we 
place  in  our  own  Scriptures  (ypdnpeuriv)  is  seen 
in  our  conduct.  They  have  suffered  no  addition, 
diminution,  or  change.  From  our  infancy  we 
learn  to  regard  them  as  decrees  of  God  (Ocov 
hiypuarra) ;  we  observe  them,  and  if  need  be  we 
gladlv  die  for  them"  (c.  Apion.  i.  8;  cp.  Euseb. 
H.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Joscphus  clearly  expresses  not 
his  own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his 
sect,  the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of 
his  countrymen.  The  popular  belief  that  the 
Sadducees  received  only  the  Books  of  Moses 
(Pseudo-Tertull.  Advcrsus  omn.  haer.  cap.  1,  and 
in  almost  the  same  words  Hieron.  A</r.  Luci- 
ferianos,  c.  23  [Vallarsi,  ii.  197],  in  Matth. 
xxii.  31  [Vallarsi,  vii.  181];  Origen,  c  Ccls. 
i.  49,  m  Matth.  torn.  xvii.  35  [ed.  Lom- 
matzsch,  iv.  166,  169])  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his 
account  of  the  different  sects  [Sadduckes].'  In 
the  traditions  of  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand, 
Gamaliel  is  represented  as  using  passages  from 
the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  in  his  con- 
troversies with  them,  and  they  reply  with 
quotations  from  the  same  sources  without 
scruple  or  objection  (cp.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §  35  ; 
Lightfnot,  Jforae  Hebr.  et  Talm.  ii.  616 ;  C.  F. 
Schmid,  Enarr.  Sent.  El.  Josephi  de  Libris  V.  T. 


1  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  marks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  0.  T.  Canon  waa 
itself  finally  closed. 

i  In  Ant.  xlll.  10,  £  6,  Joscphus  simply  says  that  the 
Sadducees  rejected  the  prtcept*  which  were  not  contained 
In  the  laws  of  Moses  (imp  ovk  iroyfypawroi  «*  to<c 
MMv<rttK  rtMou),  but  derived  only  from  tradition  (r* 
<*  vapa&HTfwf.  oppr#ed  to  t<x  y*yp&p.u.*ra).  The  state- 
ment has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  other 
wiling t  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  Samaritans  was  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch,  not  so  much  from  tbelr  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law  (Kell, 
Einl.  $2l*V 
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j  1777  ;  G.  Guldenapfel,  IHssert.  Josepl.i  dc  Sail 

|  Can.  SetU.  crhibens,  1804). 

The  casual  quotations  of  Joaephn*  agree  with 

I  his  express  Canon.      With   the  exception  ot 

:  Prov.,  Eccles.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  c« 

'  materials  for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if 
historical,  offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other 
history,  he  uses  all  the  other  Books  either  a 
divinely  inspired  writings  (5  Moses,  Is..  Jer, 
Ezek.,  Dan.,  xii.  ProphO,  or  as  authoritative 
sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  X.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidence  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  familiar  wiu 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleek,  t>*r 
d.  Stcllung  d.  Apokr.  u.  *.  tr.  in  Stud.  u.  Knt. 

\  1853,  pp.  267ff.);k  but  thov  do  not  contain 
one  authoritative  or  direct  quotation  from  them, 
while,  with  the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccle«_ 
Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  evcrv  otfctr 
Book  in  the  Hebrew  Cation  Is  u>cd  eit'otr  tor 
illustration  or  proof.' 

Several  of  the  early  Fathers  describe  the  n<t- 
tents  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  waki 
generally  agree  with  the  results  already  obtainei. 

!  MKMTo'of  Sardis  (c.  179  A.n.)  in  a 'journey  t  • 
the  East  made  the  question  of  the  exact  number 

|  and  order  of  44  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament" 
a  subject  of  special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wish*- 
of  a  friend  (Euseb.  U.  E.  iv.  26).-  He  gives  \\t 
result  in  the  following  form :  the  Books  are, 
5  Moses  .  .  .  Jos.,  Jud.,  Rnth,  4  K.,  2  Ch.,  P*-, 
Prov.  (2a\Ofiiroi  Tlapoipleu  %  ko\  2o$fa),  Eccles., 
Cant.,  Job,  Is.,  Jer.,  xii.  Proph.,  Dan„  Ezek.,  EaA 
The  arrangement  is  peculiar,  and  the  Books  cf 
Nehemiah  and  Esther  are  wanting.  The  former 
is  without  doubt  included  in  the  general  title 
44  Esdras,"  and  it  has  been  conjectured  (Eirhham, 
Einl.  §  52  ;  cp.  Routh,  Pel.  Sacr.  i.  136)  that 
Esther  may  have  formed  part  of  the  same  col- 
lection of  records  of  the  history  after  the  Exile." 
The  testimony  of  Ouioen  labours  under  a  similar 

!  difficulty.  According  to  the  present  Greek  tei: 
(ap.  Eu'seb.  H.  E.  vi.  25;  in  Pa.  i.  Pkiloc.  3: 

j  cp.  Selecta).  in  enumerating  the  tweuty-tW' 
Books  44  which  the  Ifebreic*  hand  down  as  io- 

,  eluded  in  the  Testament  (MtaHiKWiy  b* 
omits  the  Book  of  the  twelve  minor  Prophets 


k  The  chief  passages  which  Bleok  quotes  sib*  Scier 
and  Nitxach.  are  James  i.  19  fl  Sirach  v.  11 ;  I  Peti 
6,  7  |1  Wlsd.  111.  3-7;  Heb.  xi.  34,  35  |J  2  Mace,  vl.  1»- 
vli.  4a  ;  Heb.  I.  3  ||  Wind.  ril.  M,  Ac.  ;  Kom.  L  24- 
32  ||  Wlsd.  Xlll.-xv. ;  Rom.  lx.  21  Wind.  xv.  T;  >>h 
vi.  13-17  ||  Wlsd.  v.  18-20.  But  it  is  obviocs  that  it 
these  pasaagea  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  ApoK-4) 
writers  were  acquainted  with  the  Apocryphal  books, 
they  indicate  with  equal  clearness  that  their  tUmtr 
with  regard  to  them  cannot  have  been  purely  aocfcVnu 
An  earlier  criticism  of  the  alleged  coincidence*  i»  gi*>  i 
in  Cosin's  Canon  of  toripturt,  ft  3ft  *q. 

i  Some  pasaagea  are  q noted  In  the  N.  T.  which 
not  found  in  the  canonical  Books.  The  tn<«t  imporuat 
of  these  Is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Enoch  [Esora. 
Book  or]  (Jude  17).  Others  have  been  foend  in  I<ck( 
xi.  49-61 ;  John  vll.  38;  James  iv.  ft,  6  ;  1  Ox.  a.  ». 
but  these  are  more  «r  less  questionable. 

m  liody  (d>  Bibl.  texL  p.  046  >  quotn  a  singular  v*t. 
falsely  attributed  to  Atuanashu,  who  likewise  «n:t* 
Esther.  "  Sunt  etUm  ex  antiquia  Hebraeia  qui  Ertb- ' 
admlttant,  atque  ut  numerua  idem  (22)  aewetar.  mm 
Judicibut  copularunt."  The  l«ook  is  wanting  al*>  t1* 
the  Synopg.  S.  Script.,  Grtgvr.  Sat.,  . 
Xicrpkorut  CaUutu*,  Jtc. 
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and  adda  M  the  letter  "  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations  ('Uptfilas  ffvr  Bo^vois  ml 
rp  ivurroKp  iv  Jr().  The  number  is  thus 
imperfect,  and  the  Latin  Version  of  Rufinus 
has  rightly  preserved  the  Book  of  the  twelve 
Prophets  in  the  catalogue,  placing  it  after 
Canticle*  and  before  the  greater  Prophets,  a 
strange  position  which  can  hardly  have  been  doe 
to  an  arbitrary  insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Prot.  in  Ps. 
\by  The  addition  of  "  the  letter  "  to  Jeremiah 
is  inexplicable  except  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  an  error  springing  naturally  from  the 
habitual  use  of  the  LXX.,  in  which  the  Books 
are  united,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
that  this  late  apocryphal  fragment  [Baruch, 
Book  op]  ever  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  Canon. 
Trie  statement  of  Jerome  is  clear  and  complete. 
After  noticing  the  coincidence  of  the  twenty-two 
Books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  number  of 
the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  five  double  letters 
with  the  five  "double  Books"  (i>.  1-2  Sam., 
1-2  Kings,  1-2  Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Jeremiah-Lamentation),  he  gives  the  contents 
of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa, 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  authorities, 
placing  Daniel  in  the  last  class ;  and  adding  that 
whatever  is  without  the  number  of  these  mast 
be  placed  among  the  Apocrypha : — u  Hie  pro- 
logos  Script,  quasi  galeatum  principium  omnibus 
libria  quos  de  Hebraeo  vertimua  in  Latinum,  con- 
venire  potest,  ut  scire  valeamus,  quidquid  extra 
bos  est,  inter  Apocrypha  esse  ponendum  "  (Hieron. 
Prol.  Oai.y.  The  statement  of  the  Talmud  is  in 
many  respects  so  remarkable  that  it  must  be 
transcribed  entire.  "  But  who  wrote  [the  Books 
of  the  Bible]?  Moses  wrote  his  own  Book, 
?ths  Pentateuch,  the  section  about  Baliam  and 
Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own  Book  and  the  eight 
[last]  verses  of  the  Pentateuch.  Samuel  wrote 
his  own  Book,  the  Book  of  Judges  and  Ruth. 
David  wrote  the  Book  of  Psalms  [of  which  how- 
ever some  were  composed]  by  the  ten  venerable 
elders :  Adam,  the  first  man,  Melchizedek, 
Abraham,  Hoses,  Haman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and 
the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  hia 
own  Book,  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Lamentations. 
Hexekiah  and  his  friends  [reduced  to  writing] 
the  Books  contained  in  the  Memorial  word 
laMSCHaK,  Le.  Isaiah,  Proverbs  Canticles, 
Lcclesiastes.  The  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
[reduced  to  writing]  the  Books  contained  in  the 
memorial  letter  KaNDaG,  i.e.  Ezekiel,the  twelve 
lesser  Prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther.  Ezra  wrote 
his  own  Book,  and  brought  down  the  genealogies 
of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  to  his  own  times  .... 
Who  brought  the  remainder  of  the  Books  [of 
Chronicles]  to  a  close  ?  Nehemiah  the  son  of 
Hachalijah  n  (Baba  BatAra,  f.  14  b.  Cp.  G.  H. 
Marx,  Traditio  rabbinorum  veterrinvi,  Lips.  1884). 

in  spits  of  the  comparatively  late  date 
(c.  A.D.  500),  from  which  this  tradition  it 
derived,  it  is  evidently  in  essence  the  earliest 
description  of  the  work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great 
Synagogue  which  has  been  preserved.  The 
details  must  be  tested  by  other  evidence,  bnt 
the  general  description  of  the  growth  of  the 


■  Origan  expressly  excludes  1  Mace,  from  the  Canon 
(«fw  *i  mrrmr  tori  ra  Maw.),  although  written  In 
Bertboldt's  statement  to  the  contrary  is  tt»— 
,  (XinL  y  31),  although  Sell  (de  Auct.  Otn.  fM. 
«7) 


Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of  probability. 
The  early  fables  as  to  the  work  of  Ezra 
[2  Esdras  ;  see  above]  are  a  natural  corruption 
of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplanted  it ;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great 

I  collection  of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew 
Schools,  it  bears  witness  to  the  authority  of  the 

!  complete  Canon,  and  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nises its  gradual  formation  in  accordance  with 

,  the  independent  results  of  internal  evidence. 
The  later   Jewish   Catalogues  throw  little 
light  upon  the  Canon.    They  generally  reckon 
twenty-two  Books,  equal  in  number   to  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  five  of  the  Law, 

j  eight  of  the  Prophets  (Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Ruth, 
1-2  Sara.,  1-2  K.,  Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ezek.,  12 
Proph.),  and  nine  of  the  Hagiographa  (Hieron. 
Prol.  in  Jteg.).  The  la*t  number  was  more 
commonly  increased  to  eleven  by  the  distinct 
enumeration  of  the  Books  of  Ruth  and  Lamen- 
tation ("  the  24  Books,"  nP2"KO  DnSW),  and 
in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that  the  Yod  was 
thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the  sacred  name 
(Hody,  de  Bibl.  text.  p.  644 ;  Kichhorn,  Eml. 
§  6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  the  O.  T.,  the  arrangement  of  the  later 
Books  offers  great  variations  (Hody,  /.  c,  gives 
a  large  collection),  but  they  generally  agree  in 
reckoning  all  separately  except  the  Books  of 
Kin  and  Nehemiah  •  (Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Heng- 


*  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  i 
writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  doubts 
among  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some  Books.  Thut 
in  the  Mishna  (Jad.  3,  5)  a  discussion  is  recorded  as  to 
Out.  and  Ecclee.  whether  they  "soil  the  hands";  and 
a  difference  as  to  the  Utter  Book  existed  between  the 
great  schools  of  HlUel  and  Sbaiumal.  ["To  soil  the 
bands  "  is  an  expression  that  has  often  been  misinter- 
preted. The  Jewish  doctors,  in  order  to  protect  tbr 
sacred  Books  from  Irreverent  usage,  appear  to  have  laid 
down  a  special  rule,  by  which  ceremonial  uncleannes* 
wa*  contracted  in  the  contact  of  hands  or  food  with  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine which  writings  "soiled  "  or  defiled  the  bands.  To 
say  of  a  Jewish  book  that  It  soiled  the  hands,  so  far 
from  being  depreciatory,  was  equivalent  to  recognising 
its  place  in  the  Jewish  Canon.  See  Olnsburg's  Song  of 
ttongt,  p.  3,  note,  1857,  and  CoheUth,  pp.  13-15,  1861.] 
Tbe  same  doubt*  as  to  Eocles.  are  repeated  in  another 
form  in  the  Talmud  (Sabb.  t.  30,  2%  where  it  is  said  that 
tbe  book  would  have  been  concealed  (T3J)  but  *»r  the 

quotations  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.'  Cp.  Hieron. 
Comm.  in  Eccltt.  s.  f. :  "  Alunt  Hebraei  cum  inter  cae- 
tera  scripts  Salomonis  quae  antiquata  sunt  nec  in 
memoriaduraverunt,  et  blc  liber  obliterandus  rideretur, 
eo  quod  Tanas  Del  assereret  crest uras  ...  ex  hoc  uno 
capitulo  (xli.)  merulsse  auctoritatem  .  .  .  .  "  Parallel 
passages  are  quoted  In  tbe  notes  on  the  passage,  and  by 
Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  332  sq.  Tbe  doubts  as 
to  Esther  have  been  already  noticed.  Tbe  gravity  of 
these  doubts  may  fairly  be  measured  by  the  vigour  or 
assertion  with  which  the  Jews  defended  it*  canonidty. 
Cp.  Jer.  Talm.  MtgiUa,  1.  7  (p.  70*).  Rabbi  Jochanan 
said,  "  Tbe  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  will 
obsolete,  but  tbe  five  Books  of  the  Law  will 
become  obsolete."  Rabbi  Simeon,  tbe  son  of  Laklsh, 
said,  "Nay;  tbe  Megillah  (roll)  of  Esther  and  the 
Halacoth  will  never  become  obsolete."  So  also  Malmon. 
Wlchntk  MegiUa,  11.  18,  "  All  the  Books  of  the  Prophets 
and  all  tbe  Hagiographa  will  become  obsolete  In  the  day> 
of  tbe  Messiah,  save  only  the  Megillah  (roll)  of  Esther. 
Lo!  that  shall  stand  like  tbe  five-fifth*  of  tbe  Law." 
(Quoted  In  Herxog-Plitt,  Bncyk.  art.  Kakon.)  Tbe 
Jewish  objections  to  the  canontdty  of  such  Books  as 
KmIi.,  Efclcs.,  Cant,  do  not  seem  t 
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stenberg,  Hiivernkk,  //.  cc. ;  Zunz,  Gottcsd. 
Yurtriije  d.  Judcn). 

So  far,  then,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Hebrew  Canon  was  uniform  and  coincident  with 
our  own;"  but  while  the  Palestinian  Jews 
combined  to  preserve  the  strict  limits  of  the 
old  prophetic  writings  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
allowed  themselves  greater  freedom.  Their 
ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less  definite,  and 
the  same  influences  which  created  among  them 
an  independent  literature  disinclined  them  to 
regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than  the 
Law  itself.  The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign  to 
their  habits;  and  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  Books  not  merely  in  a  translation, 
but  in  a  translation  made  at  different  times, 
without  any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any 
uniformity  of  execution,  necessarily  weakened 
tiiat  traditional  feeling  of  their  real  connexion 
which  existed  in  Palestine.  Translations  of 
later  books  were  made  (1  Mace,  Keel  us.,  Baruch, 
&c),  and  new  ones  were  written  (2  Mace, 
Wisd.),  which  were  reckoned  in  the  sum  of  their 
religious  literature,  and  probably  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Hagiographa  in  common 
esteem.  But  this  was  not  the  result  of  any 
express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  prophetic 
writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value.  So 
far  as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Palestine.  In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence 
to  the  contrary  this  is  most  likely,  and  positive 
indications  of  the  fact  are  not  wanting.  The 
translator  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  uses  the 
same  phrase  (6  v6/xot  teal  oi  Tpo<f>rjrai  tea)  r<k 
&AAa  $ifikla)  in  speaking  of  his  grandfather's 
biblical  studies  in  Palestine,  and  of  his  own  in 
Egypt  (cp.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §  22),  and  he  could 
hardly  have  done  so  had  the  Bible  been  differ- 
ent in  the  two  places.  The  evidence  of  Philo, 
if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclusive.  His 
language  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Apocryphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not 
make  a  single  quotation  from  them  (Hornemann, 
Obscrv.  ad  dlustr.  doctr.  dc  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Philotie, 
pp.  28,  20,  ap.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §  26),  though 
they  offered  much  that  was  favourable  to  his 
views.  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the 
Law,  he  quotes  all  the  Books  of  '*  the  Prophets," 
and  the  Psalms  and  Prorerbs,  from  the  Hagio- 
grapha, and  several  of  them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos., 
Zech.,  Ps.,  Prow)  with  clear  assertions  of  their 


upon  any  historical  basis,  but  upon  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  Books,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
variance  with  the  traditional  Interpretation  of  the  Law 
(ace  Fuerst,  Kanon  des  A.  T.  Us  sq.  ;  Zahn,  Gesch.  d. 
.V.  T.  Kan.  123  sq.). 

A  scriea  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  from 
Jewish  writers  has  been  made  by  HoUinger  (The*. 
Philol.  165»),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth  (On  the  Canon  of  the  Scripture*.  App.  <")•  Cp. 
also  the  valuable  notices  in  Zunz,  D.  Gottetd.  Vortr.  d. 
Jud.  pp.  126  sq. 

f  The  dream  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  canon  in  the  times  or  Lleazer  and  Hillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Genebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  equally  unfounded.  Cosin,  Canon  of 
Scripturr,  «)}  2.1,  2:.. 


•* prophetic"  or  inspired   character.    Of  th* 
remaining  Hagiographa  (NehM  Ruth,  Urn.,  1- 
2  Ch.,  Dan.,  Eccles.,  Cant.)  he  makes  no  mention, 
but  the  first  three  may  have  been  attached,  u 
often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other  Books  (Lira, 
Judg.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone  art 
entirely  unattested  bv  him  (cp.  Hornemanii, 
/.  c).    A  further  trace  of  the  identity  of  tie 
Alexandrine  Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  fotmJ 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  Esdras],  where 
"twenty-four  open  books"  are  specially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mass  of  esoteric  writing 
which  were  dictated   to  Ezra  by  inspiration 
(2  Esd.  xiv.  44  sq.).  [APOCRYPUaj 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one 

;  Canon  of  the  Sacred  writings,  denned  distinctly 
in  Palestine,  and  admitted,  though  with  a  le*> 
definite  apprehension  of  its  peculiar  character- 

|  i sties,  by  the  Hellenizing  Jews  ol*  the  Dispersion, 

I  and  that  this  Canon  was  recognised,  as  far  a* 
can  be  determined,  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostle* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  of  other 
religious  books  with  the  Greek  translation  ot 
the  O.  T.,  and  their  common  use  in  Egypt,  wa> 
already  opening  the  way  for  an  extension  of  the 

I  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an  authority 
later  writings  which  they  did  not  derive  iron; 
ecclesiastical  sanction. 

III.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Canon  <-< 
the  Old  Testament. — The  history  of  the  Oil 
Testament  Canon  among  Christian  writers  ei- 
hibits  the  natural  issue  of  the  currency  of  the 
LXX.,  enlarged  as  it  had  been  by  apocryphal 
additions.  In  proportion  as  the  Fathers  were 
more  or  less  absolutely  dependent  on  that  Ver- 
sion for  their  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost  in  common  prac- 
tice the  sense  of  the  difference  between  the 
Books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  Apocrypha. 
The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into  the  custoit 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  public  use  of  ta* 
Apocryphal  books  obliterated  in  popular  regard 
the  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin  sad 
value,  which  could  only  be  discovered  by  tlx 
scholar.  But  the  custom  of  the  Church  wa- 
not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judgment.  It  mien; 
seem  as  if  the  great  leaders  of  the  Christian 
Body  shrank  by  a  wise  forethought  from  a  work 
for  which  they  were  unfitted ;  for  by  acquire- 
ments  and  constitution  they  weie  little  capable 
of  solving  a  problem  which  must  at  last  depwi 
on  historical  data.  And  this  remark  must  be 
applied  to  the  details  of  patristic  evidence  t* 
the  contents  of  the  Canon.  Their  habit  must 
be  distinguished  from  their  judgment.  The 

;  want  of  critical  tact  which  allowed  them  to 
use  the  most  obviously  pseudonymous  works 
(2  Esdras,  Enoch)  as  genuine  productions  of  their 
supposed  authors,  or  as  "divine  Scripture,'* 
greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  casual  and 
isolated  testimonies  to  single  Books.  In  such 
cases  the  form  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  attesta- 
tion requires  to  be  examined,  and  after  thi*  the 
combined  witness  of  different  Churches  can 
alone  suffice  to  stamp  a  Book  with  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  confusion  which  was  necessarily  intro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  »«  further 
increased  when  the  Western  Church  row  in 
importance.    The  LXX.  itself  was  the  original 
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of  the  Old  Latin,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
original  distinction  between  the  constituent 
Books  of  the  Bible  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  Version  of  a  Version ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled  down 
to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  grew  less 
intimate.  The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito 
10  the  second  century  to  seek  in  "  the  East  "  an 
-  accurate  "  account  of  "  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  gradually  lost  its  force  as  the 
Jewish  nation  and  literature  were  further  with- 
drawn from  the  circle  of  Christian  knowledge. 
The  Old  Latin  Version  converted  use  popularly 
into  belief,  and  the  investigations  of  Jerome 
were  unable  to  counteract  the  feeling  which  hud 
gained  strength  silently,  without  any  distinct 
and  authoritative  sanction.  Yet  one  important, 
though  obscure,  protest  was  made  against  the 
growing  error.  The  Nazarenes,  the  relics  of 
the  Hebrew  Church,  in  addition  to  the  New 
Testament  "  made  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
the  Jews"  (Epiph.  Hatr  xxix.  7).  They  had 
''the  whole  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa  so  called ;  that  is,  the  poetical 
Books,  and  the  Kings,  and  Chronicles  and  Esther, 
\nd  all  the  other  Books  in  Hebrew  "  (Epiph. 
/■  c. :  wop'  ax/raits  yip  wo?  6  p6pos  *to2  ol  vpo^rirat 
<au  ra  ypatpua  \ey6fitva,  <pr)fjd  8i  to  orixfiPVi 
«al  oi  BoffiAcicu  iced  IlapaAcnrofui'a,  *al  Aio*0J)p 
ml  rdAAa  xdVra  'E0palKws  iwayirdaKfTcu).  And 
in  connexion  with  this  fact,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Justin  Martyr,  who  drew  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity  from  Palestine,  makes 
no  use  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  in  any  of 
tiw  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  first  instance  from  definite  cata- 
logues and  not  from  isolated  quotations.  But 
eTen  this  evidence  is  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory. A  comparison  of  the  table  (No.  1., 
p.  50t>)  of  the  chief  extant  Catalogues  will 
»how  how  few  of  them  are  really  independent ; 
and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly  of  no 
value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  distinc- 
tive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two 
great  classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin;  and  the 
former,  again,  exhibits  three  distinct  varieties, 
which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  three  original 
sources  from  which  the  Catalogues  were  derived. 
The  first  may  be  called  the  pure  Hebrew  Canon, 
which  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England  (the 
Talmud,  Jerome,  Joan.  Damasc.).  The  second 
■liners  from  this  bv  the  omission  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  {Melito  [Athan.\  Syn.  S.  Script.,  Grey. 

Ampkiloch.,  Leant.,  Niceph.,  Callist.).  The 
third  differs  by  the  addition  of  Baruch,  or  "  the 
Letter"  (Oriy'en,  Athanas.,  Cyr.  Hieros.  [Concil. 
Lac4.\  Hit.  Pictav.).  The  omission  of  Esther 
may  mark  a  real  variation  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Jewish  Church  [Esther],  but  the  addition  of 
Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the  place  which  it 
occupied  in  direct  connexion  with  Jeremiah, 
not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  translations, 
bu»  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
text  [Baruch,  Book  of].  This  is  rendered 
more  likely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the 
Lamentations  and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly 
enumerated   by  many  writers  who  certainly 
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received  both  Books.  Dnring  the  first  four 
centuries  this  Hebrew  Canon  is  the  only  one 
which  is  distinctly  recognised,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  combined  authority  of  those 
Fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to 
the  greatest  weight.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  common 
usage  of  the  early  Fathers  was  influenced  by 
the  position  which  the  Apocryphal  books  occu- 
pied in  the  current  Versions,  and  they  quote' I 
them  frequently  as  Scripture,  when  they  were 
not  led  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  antiquity. 
The  table  (No.  II.,  p.  508)  will  show  the 
extent  and  character  of  this  partial  testimony 
to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  com- 
paratively slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases, 
opposed  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
authors  from  whom  they  are  quoted.  The  renl 
divergence  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testn- 
ment  Canon  is  to  be  traced  to  AUGUSTI.Ni:, 
whose  wavering  and  uncertain  language  on  the 
point  furnishes  abundant  materials  for  contro- 
versy. By  education  and  character  he  occupied 
a  position  more  than  usually  unfavourable  for 
historical  criticism,  and  yet  his  overpowering 
influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordinary  usage, 
gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the  opinion 
which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language.  In  a 
famous  passage  (de  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8  [13]  )  he 
enumerates  the  Books  which  are  contained  in 
"  the  whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  includes 
among  them  the  Apocryphal  books  without  any 
clear  mark  of  distinction.  This  general  state- 
ment is  further  confirmed  by  two  other  pas- 
sages, in  which  it  is  argued  that  he  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Canons,  and  refers  the  authority  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books  to  the  judgment  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
Maccabaean  history  as  not  "  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in 
others,  among  which  are  also  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees,  which  the  Church,  and  not  the 
Jews,  holds  for  canonical,  on  account  of  the 
marvellous  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  [recorded 
in  them] "  ("  quorum  supputatio  temporum 
non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis,  quae  Canonicae  appol- 
lautur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur,  in  quibus  sunt  et 
Machabaeorum  libri,  quos  non  Judaei,  sed 
ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet,"  de  Civ.  xviii. 
36).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  as  M  received  (recepta) 
by  the  Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be 
read  with  sobriety  "  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).  But  it 
will  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  *'  Ecclesiastical  "  and  pro- 
perly "Canonical"  books.  Id  the  second  ca-e 
he  expressly  lowers  the  authority  of  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  by  remarking  that  14  the  Jews 
have  them  not  like  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  Prophets  to  which  the  Lord  gives  His  wit- 
ness "  (Aug.  /.  c).  And  the  original  catalogue 
is  equally  qualified  by  an  introduction  which 
distinguishes  between  the  authority  of  Books 
which  are  received  by  all  and  by  some  of  the 
Churches ;  and,  again,  between  those  which  arc 
received  by  Churches  of  great  or  of  small  weight 
(de  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8  [12]'),  so  that  the  list  which 
immediately  follows  must   be  interpreted  bv 
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No.  I.-CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  THK  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  list  extends  only  to  such  books  as  are  disputed.    Of  the  signs,  *  indicates  that  the  book  is  exprculy 
reckoned  as  Holy  Scripture :  +  that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  sank  :  .'  that  it  is  mentioned  with  i 
A  blank  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  < 
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I.  Coxciliar  Catalogues  : 

[Laodicene]    .    .  a.i».  363 

* 

• 

• 

Carthaginian  .    .    397  (,•) 

Apostolic  Canons    .    .  . 

• 

t 

11.  Private  Catalogues: 

(a)  Greek  writers. 

Melito  .    .    .   a  d.  c.  160 

_ 

'i-' 


Origen  .  . 
AthanaBius 


c.  183-25.1 
.  396-373 


Cyril  of  Jerus.     .  315-386 
t  &  Script.  .  . 


[Xicephori] 

of  Naz.  .  370-391 


Ampbilochias   .    .  c  3*0 


Epiphanlas.    .  c.  367-403 
•  c.  590 


iTephurus'ca^tst'.  c.  two 
Cod.  Gr.  Soec.  X.    .    .  . 


(b)  Latin  writers. 

Hllarius  Pictav.  a.d.  ft  370  • 
Hleronymus  .    .    .  f*20 


.    .     c.  3*0 
.    .  393-4.W 
[  Innocent  i  us]  .... 

i 

Casslodorus    .    .    .  f&70 
Isidorus  Hlspal.  .    .  t«9«  ;  * 


Sacram.    Gallic.  "anU\ 
anno*  1000"  ...  J 
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Cone.  Leod.  Can.  Hi.' 
Cone.  Carthag.  lii.  Cu*- 

xxxix.  (aUi  xlTh.\J 
Can.  A  post.  lxxxvl.  (aii 

Ixxxv.).* 


i 


Ap.  Euseb.  //.  K.  it. 
Ap.  Luseb.  «.  K.  tf. 
A>.  xxxii.  u  l 

767.  AiL  Ben.* 
Cattek.  iv.  33. 
^p.  Chrys. ;  Migne.  Petr. 

Gratr.  Ivi.  313  sq* 
Credner.  Zur  f^xa.  >L 

Kan.  6  119  sq.  * 
mm.  &cl.   i.  lii  S. 

Migne,     Patr.  Gr. 

xxvil.  472  sq.» 
Iambi  ad  Stlencsm,  *f 

Gregor.    Nix.  Cent. 

Sect.  11.  x%it-  ;  Mtgw, 

/Axfr.     fVr.  xxivii. 

1593  aq.  ;  cp  Ampb.- 

locb.     ed.  Ombff 

p.  130  sq.* 
be  Mens,  el  Pvnd-  *. 

Dind.  iv.  7.»« 
lie  Sectis,  Act.  li. 

landi.  xll.Ottsq.p 
ltef.de  ortW.  It.  IT." 
Hody.  p.  64*.» 


lin.  p.  1»3  sq 


rrol.  in  Ft.  15." 
Prol.  Galeat.  in  lit** 

Samuel  et  Jtalachim. 

Ix.  pp.  547  sq,  *&■ 

Migne." 
Rxpos.  Symb.  3T  sq.w 
IH  doctr.  Christ.  U.f 
Kp.adSxsup  (Gsllasii. 

xiv.i» 

lult. ;  Migne,  Pair.  l~ 
lxxxiii.  166  sq.>* 


Hudy.  p.  654. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  No.  I 
1  The  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  this  Canon. 
sh  an  original  part  of  the  collection.  Is  decisive,  in  Bplte 
of  the  defence  of  Bickell  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  ill.  611  eq.),  aa 
the  present  writer  has  shown  at  length  in  another  place 
(  J««r.  of  tf.  T.  Canon,  iv.  498  sq.).  The  Canon  recurs  in 
the  Capitular.  Aquisgran.  c  xx.,  with  the  omission  of 
Baruch  and  Lamentations. 

*  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone.  Hipp.  Can.  xxxvi. 
The  Greek  version  of  the  Canon  omits  tbe  books  of 
Maccabees ;  and  the  history  of  tbe  Council  itself  is  very 
obscure.   Cp.  Coein,  $  82. 
»  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees 


X*tpaX.   Cp.  Oonstit.  Apost.  li.  57. 


Judith  Is  not  found  In  some  MSS. ;  and  generally  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  tbe  OondUar 
Canons  needs  a  thorough  revision.  Ecclesiasticus  is 
I:  H  wooax<rroo,:<rm»  vrfr  ua*- 


Canons,  were  all  ratified  in  the 

Can.  X 

*  'Icptfuac  o-ur  %mj*oit  aal  i  w  i  «■  t  o  A  § 
expressly  says  that  this  catalogue  is  ^«  Kfipaloi  w 
poiiaWi.  and  begins  with  the  words  t        *•  ai  tUor 
6vo  pifihot  matt  *E3poM»w«  He  quotes  severe  ' 

the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be  w« 
below  ;  and  in  his  Letter  to  African  us  defends  the  izH^ 
polsted  Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  tbe  other  O.  T.  Be*' 
on  the  ground  of  their  public  use  (JTp.  ad  Afric  f  3»q 
Tbe  whole  of  this  last  pasaage  is  of  tbe  deepest  intnW. 
and  places  in  the  clearest  light  the  influence  which  ti.* 
LXX.  i 
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this  rule.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of 
Augustine's  special  regard  for  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  it  mar  be  further  urged  that  he  appeals 
to  the  Jews,  "  the  librarians  of  the  Christians," 
is  possessing  "all  the  writings  in  which  Christ 
wsj  prophesied  of"  (in  Ps.  xl.,  P».  lri.),  and  to 
"the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets," 
which  were  supported  by  the  witness  of  the 
Jems  (c  Gaud.  1.  c.%  as  including  "all  the 
canonical  authorities  of  the  Sacred  Books  "  (dc 
wit.  Ecdes.  16),  which,  as  he  says  in  another 
place  (de  Civ.  xt.  23,  4),  44  were  preserved  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Hebrew  people  by  the  care  of 
the  successive  priests."  But  on  the  other  hand 
Augustine  frequently  umi  passages  from  the 
Apocryphal  books  as  co-ordinate  with  Scripture, 
uid  practically  disregards  the  rules  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  various  classes  of  Sacred 
writings  which  he  had  himself  laid  dowu.  He 
ttood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age  of  inde- 
pendent learning,  and  follows  at  one  time  the 
conclusions  of  criticism,  at  another  the  prescrijw 
tions  of  habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more 
tod  more  powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was, 
t*  it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any 
Greek  authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of 
I  arthaoe  (A.C.  397  ?),  though  with  a  reserva- 
tion (Can.  47,  De  confirmando  isto  Canane  trans- 
«wnaa  tcciena  consuiatur),  and  afterward*  pub- 


lished in  the  decretals  which  bear  the  name 
of  Innocent,  Immasus,  and  Gelasics  (cp. 
Credner,  Znr  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  151  sq.);  and  it 
recurs  in  many  later  writers.  But  nevertheless 
a  continuous  succession  of  the  more  learned 
Fathers  in  the  West  maintained  the  distinctive 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  In  the  6th  century 
Peimasics  (Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv  Cosin,  §  02?), 
in  the  7th  Gregory  the  Great  (Moral,  xix. 
21,  p.  622),  in  the  8th  Bede  (in  Apoc.  iv.?), 
in  the  9th  Alcuin  (ap.  Hody,  6.p>4 ;  yet  see 
Carm.  vi.  vii.),  in  the  10th  Radulpiics  Flav. 
(in  Levit.  xiv. ;  Hody,  655),  in  the  12th  Peter 
of  Cluny  (Ep.  c.  Pcir. ;  Hody,  /.  c),  Huoo  DE 
S.  ViCTOlRE  (de  Script.  6),  and  John  OK 
Salisbury  (Hodv,  656 ;  Cosin,  §  130),  iu  the 
13th  Huoo  Car'dinalis  (Hody,  656),  in  the 
14th  Nicholas  Li  ran  us  (Hody,  p.  657  ;  Cosin, 
§  146),  Wiclif  (?  cp.  Hody,  658),  and  Occam 
(Hody,  p.  657;  Cosin,  §  147),  in  the  15th 
Thomas  Axglicus  (Cosin,  §  150),  and  Thomas 
de  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th  Card. 
Ximenes  {Ed.  Compl.  Pre/.),  Sixtus  Senensis 
(liiblioth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan  (Hody, 
p.  662 ;  Cosin,  §  173),  repeat  with  approval  the 
decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin, 
Schoiasticcd  History  of  the  Canon ;  Reuss,  Die 
Gesch.  d.  heilujen  Schriften  d.  X.  T.,  ed.  2,  §  328). 


NOTES  ON  TABLE 

as  do***  Li*  whole  catalogue  with  the 
ravra  riffai  tow  <r*>n)p<'ov .  ..iv  revTOiC  ft  6  ¥  0  i « 
ri  tyi  tivtfiimt  tu%*a-**X*lo*>  «vayy«Atf«rai.  piffeic 

Tovnn?  mS«AA«'rw-  Mf^*  vourwr  afWpf  ur0M  ti  

tvr'iv  ui  rrrpa  fitfihia  rovrmv  «{w6Vr,  av  Ka.rori£6y.tva.  j 
Mr  Ttmw^m  ii  ir ap  A  ruv  rartfttv  avaytpuxricxrtiai 
T^t  Sfm  vpoOTpxopiyotc  Cal  PowAfWrott  Kan)x«ur0ai 
^»t*{  cii<np«un  Xoyor. 

'  The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
'law  Dearly  identical  with  that  In  Athanaaius.   In  a 
mwc4  enumeration  (Credner,  Gesch.  d.  Kanon,  p.  144),  , 
Am  books  of  the  Maccabees  and  Susanna  are  enume-  j 
run  among  the  iumX*y6u*ra. 

'  The  Apocryphal  hooks  are  headed :  cat  ©o*et  im-  i 
hymrm  riff  waAatat  a&rai  *i<nr.  Susanna  (i.e.  Add.  | 
v>  Daniel)  is  reckoned  among  tbem. 

»  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  worda :  twot  «x«»« 
<>  m  ti  tovtmv  t«T*c  owe  ir  yrntnotf . 

*  The  renee  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Xulanzm,  bet  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochiua. 
Of  Ertber  be  says :  tovtok  wpoaeyKpirovm  ttjp  'Eor*»jp 
n»«.  He  oonr.ladea :  otroc  adwWeTero*  K*yi*y  ar  «!n 
Ttj*  tavsvABwaw  yp*4+>v. 
>■  Epiphanius  adds  of  WUdom  and  Ecclus. :  xpjcriuot 
*'uri  ui  m+dXquH,  aAA*  tU  aptfy©*  pwrif  *"*" 
<^#orrtu,  ba  awfc  >  .  .«V*£*fcf  Otatfijiort  «i/Wry  [ttV»W- 
*9»wJ.  The  ume  catalogue  Is  repeated  de  Jfnu.  p.  186. 
In  another  place  (adv.  Boer.  Ixxvi.  p.  941),  be  speaks  of 
ibe  teaching  cootained  in  "  the  axil.  Books  "  of  the  Old 
Twt.  is  the  New  Test.,  and  then  «V  role  lo+Caxt.  2oAo. 
*»rm  Tt  4>«u  «ai  »iw  2*p«X  «•*  a»A*K  *f  iai« 

In  a  third  catalogue  (adv.  Haer.  r.  p.  19)  be 
>  the  letters  of  Harueh  and  Jeremiah  (which  be  elce- 
•bere  specially  notices  aa  wanting  in  the  Hebrew, 
*  Mem.  p.  iKi),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus.  as 
"  •aea*«t¥  (among  the  Jew.),  XMOl,  oAX»r  rimy 
8*AU»r  oaroepvdw.  Cp.  add.  flioer.  xzlz.  p.  133. 

u  Leant.  I.  e. :  rovra  «<rr*  t*  (tiwi^tra  St^Aia  *V 
T?  j«A*rt,        »«A«a  cai  M«.  &r  ra  raAa^  iraVra 


AAA'  ov« 


No.  I.- 

is  "Quibus  nonnulll  adjlclunt  Estber.Juditb,  rt  Tobit. 
i'TOs  M  tovtwk  ntt  ypod^f  o»ay  rooW  "  (Hody,  f.  c). 

»*  Hilar.  /.  c:  "Qulbusdami 
Tobta  et  Judith  xxlv.  llbros  i 


M  Hleron.  I.e. :  "  Quicquid  extra  bos  [the  Books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon]  eat,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igltur 
Sapientia,  quae  vnlgo  Salomonis  lnscribitor,  tXJetu  filii 
Sirach  liber,  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  Pastor  non  sunt  lo 
canone.  Macckabaeorutn  prltuuru  librum  Hebraicum 
re  perl :  aecundua  Graecns  eat  ...  .  Cp.  Prol.  in  Librae 
Salom.  ad  Chrom.  et  Heliod.  Fertur  et  IlayaprnK. 
Jtiu  JUii  Sirach  liber,  et  alius  V<^"Wot.  qui 
Sapientia  Salomonit  lnacribitur  ....  Stcut  ergo  Judith 
et  Tobt*.  et  Macchabaeorum  libroa  legit  quldem  ecclesia. 
sed  inter  canonlcos  non  redplt,  sic  et  baec  duo  volumina 
legit  ad  aediflcatlonetn  plebis,  non  ad  auctorltateni 
tfccliCsiftStticortiAaA  clof^ixA4utiiiAA  coTifinii4\DdAm  I^roloj^o^i 
in  Dan.,  Hierem.,  Tobit,  Judith,  Jonam ;  Ep.  ad 
Faulinum,  Uii."  Hence  at  the  close  of  Esther  one  very 
ancient  MS.,  quoted  by  Martmnay  on  the  place,  adds: 
"  Hucuaque  completum  est  Vet.  Teat,  id  eat,  omuea 


a  Joan.  Darnaae.  I.  c.  i,  ov+i*.  rov 
2«4v»  roO  'hunt  .... 

Ovii  fICflKTO  t¥  TJJ  KtSwTy. 


. .  .  .  de  Hebralcft  veritate  ....  caeterae  vero  Scripturae, 
quae  non  aunt  canonicae,  sed  dicuntur  ecclesisaticae. 

iatae  sunt.  Id  est  "  giving  the  list  contained  in 

Prof.  Galat. 

w  After  giving  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  received 
Canon  of  N.  T.,  Rafinua  says:  "Sciendum  tanien  est, 
quod  et  alii  llbri  sunt,  qui  non  canonici  sed  eecletiattici 
a  majoribus  appellatl  sunt,  id  eat,  Sapientia,  qnae 
dkitur  SoUmonis,  et  alia  Sapientia  quae  dicitur  JUii 

Sirach  ejusdem  vero  ordlnis  libellus  eat  Tobiae  et 

Judith  et  Mdchabaeorum  llbri  ....  Quae  omnia  legi 
quidem  in  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad 
aoctoriutem  ex  his  fidet  confirmandam.  Caeteras  vero 
Scriptural  ojMcrypaos  nominarunt,  quaa  in  ecclesiis 
legi  noluerunt." 

W  See  below. 

»  Casalodorna  givea  also,  however,  with  marks  or 
high  respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.    Cp.  Cosin,  $  89. 

u  Isklorus,  like  Casslodorus,  gives  the  catalogue  of 
Jerome,  as  well  aa  that  of  Augustine.  Cp.  Cosin,  0  l"3- 
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Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  ok  Trent, 
the  Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the 
Canon  was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labours  of 
that  assembly  was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom 
which  the  growth  of  literature  seemed  to  render 
perilous.*  The  decree  of  the  Council  "on  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,"  which  was  made  at  the 
fourth  session  (April  8th,  1546),  at  which  about 
fifty-three  representatives  were  present,  pro- 
nounced the  enlarged  Canon,  including  the 
Apocryphal  books,  to  be  deserving  in  all  its 
pirU  of  M  equal  veneration "  (pari  pietatis 
i§tctu\  and  added  a  list  of  books  "  to  prevent 
tiie  possibility  of  doubt "  (ne  cui  dubitatio 
svboriri  possit).  This  hasty  and  peremptory 
decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to  any  catalogue  before 
published,  was  closed  by  a  solemn  anathema 
against  all  who  should  "  not  receive  the  entire 
books  with  all  their  parts  as  sacred  and  ca- 
nonical "  ("  Si  quia  autem  libros  ipsos  integros 
com  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia 
catholics  legi  consueverunt  et  in  veteri  vulgata 
Latins  editione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis 
non  jusceperit  .  .  .  anathema  esto,"  Cone.  Trid. 
txis.  ir.y.  This  decree  was  not,  however,  passed 
without  opposition  (Sarpi,  139  sq.,  ed.  1655, 
though  Pallavacino  denies  this);  and  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
later  Romanists  have  sought  to  find  a  method 
of  escaping  from  the  definite  equalisation  of  the 
two  classes  of  Sacred  writings  by  a  forced  inter- 
pretation of  the  subsidiary  clauses.  Du  Pin 
(Ditsert.  prelim,  i.  1),  Lamy  (App.  JBibl.  ii.  5), 
and  Jahn  (EinJ.  in  d.  Gdttl.  Bucher  d.  A.  T.,  i. 
140-143)  endeavoured  to  establish  two  classes 
of  proto-Canonical,  and  deutero-Canonical  books, 
attributing  to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to  the 
Kcond  only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such 
s  classification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is 
obviously  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Trklentine  decision,  and  has  found  comparatively 
little  favour  among  Romish  writers  (cp.  [Herbst] 
Welte,rm/.  ii.  1  sq. ;  Kaulen,1  Einl.  in  d.  heiligc 
thrift,  i.  14,  &c> 

The  Reformed  Churches  unanimously  agreed 
in  confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and 
refused  to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the 
Apocryphal  books,  but  the  form  in  which  this 
judgment  was  expressed  varied  considerably  in 
the  different  confessions.  The  Lutheran  formu- 
laries contain  no  definite  article  on  the  subject, 
l>ut  the  note  which  Luther  placed  in  the  front 
of  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocrypha 
(ed.  1534)  is  an  adequate  declaration  of  the 
later  judgment  of  the  Communion :  44  Apocrypha, 
that  is  books  which  are  not  placed  on  an  equal 
looting  (nicht  gleich  gehalten)  with  Holy  Scrip- 
tare,  and  yet  are  profitable  and  good  for  read- 
»ig.  This  general  view  was  further  expanded 
in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  separate  books  in 
which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  individual 
»orth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Esdras  as 
unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period 
Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  De 
canonicis  tcriptnris  tibcllus  (reprinted  in  Credner, 
Zw  Gesch,  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  sq.),  in  which  he 
tallowed  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical 


«  The  history  of  the  Catalogue  published  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1441)  is  obscure  (Cosln,  ft  169  f.). 
and  it  was  probably  limited  to  tbe  determination  of 
books  for  Ecclesiastical  use(fieuss,  $  325). 


Books  into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus., 
Judith,  Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiographa, 
though  not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection, 
while  he  rejected  the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha 
with  considerable  parts  of  Daniel  as  "utterly 
apocryphal  "  {plane  apocryphi;  Credn.  pp.  389, 
410  sq.). 

TheCalvinistic  Churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced 
into  their  symbolic  documents  a  distinction 
between  the  44 Canonical"  and  "Apocryphal," 
or  44  Ecclesiastical  "  books.  The  Gallican  Con- 
fession (1561),  after  an  enumeration  of  the 
Hieronymian  Canon  (Art.  3\  adds  (Art.  4) 
44  that  the  other  ecclesiastical  books  are  useful, 
yet  not  such  that  any  article  of  faith  could  be 
established  out  of  them "  (quo  [sc.  Spiritu 
Sancto]  suggerente  docemury  illos  [sc.  libros 
Canonicos'}  ab  aliis  libris  eeclesiasticis  discernerc, 
tjuiy  ut  suit  utiles,  non  sunt  tamen  cjusmodi,  ut 
ex  iis  constitute  possit  aliquis  fidei  articulus). 
The  Belgic  Confession  (1561  ?)  contains  a  similar 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  Books  (Art.  4), 
and  allows  their  public  use  by  the  Church,  but 
denies  to  them  all  independent  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  (Art.  6).  The  later  Helvetic 
Confession  (1562.  Bullinger)  notices  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal 
books  without  pronouncing  any  judgment  on 
the  question  (Niemcyer,  Libr.  Sxjrnb.  Ecclcs. 
lief.  p.  468).  The  Westminster  Confession 
(Art.  3)  places  the  Apocryphal  books  on  a  level 
with  other  human  writings,  and  concedes  to 
them  no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

The  English  Church  (Art.  6)  appeals  directly 
to  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to 
the  Apocryphal  books  (including  [1571]4  Esdras 
and  The  Prayer  of  Manasses/  a  use  m  for  example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  but  not  for 
the  establishment  of  doctrine ;  and  a  similar 
decision  is  given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615 
(Hardwick,  /.  c,  341  sq.).  The  original  English 
Articles  of  1552  contained  no  catalogue  (Art.  5) 
of  the  contents  of  44  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no 
mention  of  the  Apocrypha,  although  the  Triden- 
tine  decree  (1546)  might  seem  to  have  rendered 
this  necessary.  The  example  of  foreign  Churches 
may  have  led  to  the  addition  upon  the  later 
revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek 
Church  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been 
modified  in  some  cases  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  declaration  was  made.  The 
"Confession"  of  Cyril  Lucar,  who  was  most 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  Protestant 
Churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  and 
marks  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not  possessing 
the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose  canoni- 
city  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Libri  Symbolici 
Eccles.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  to  Kvpos  Trap*  rov  iravayiov 
irvtvfurros  ovk  fxovoa'  T^  Kvptets  teal  avapupi- 
&6Kus  Kavovink  fri&Xla).  In  this  judgment 
Cyril  Lucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Metro- 
phanes  Critopulus,  in  whose  confession  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  Books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is 
giren  (Kimmel,  ii.  pp.  105  sq.),  while  some 
value  is  assigned  to  the  Apocryphal  books  (Awo- 
fi\t)rovs  ot>x  rryovfitda)  in  consideration  of  their 


•  The  Latin  copy  of  1562  Includes  only  2-3  Esd., 
Wisd.,  Kcclus.,  Toblt,  Jud.,  1-2  Mace.  (Hardwick,  Hist, 
of  Art.  p.  275). 
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ethical   value;   and   the  detailed   decision  of 
Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the 
"Orthodox  Teaching  "of  Platon.  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow  (ed.  Athens,  18:16,  p.  59).    The  44  Or- 
thodox Confession  "  simply  refers  the  subject  of 
Scripture  to  the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  y 
iKK\ri<rla  (x*1  TVy  i£ovalav  .  .  .  va  toKi/xafy  ras 
yfxupds  ;  cp.  p.  123).    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  1672,  "against  the 
Calvinists,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  led  by  Romish  influence  (yet  cp.  Kimmel, 
p.  Ixxxviii.),  pronounced  that  the  books  which 
Cyril  Lucar  **  ignorantly  or  maliciously  called 
apocryphal,"  are  "canonical  and  Holy  Scripture," 
on  the  authority  of  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissenborn,  Dosith.  Confess. 
pp.  467  sq.).    The  Constantinopolitan  Synod, 
which  was  held  in  the  same  year,  notices  the 
difference  existing  between  the  Apostolic,  Lao- 
dicene,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  appears 
to  distinguish  the  Apocryphal    books  as  not 
wholly  to  be  rejected  (&Va  fitrroi  tmv  ttjj 
ToAa/ai  iiadr}KJit  fii&Klwv  Tp  arapttfftV"  riv 
hyioypdtpcav  oh  ffufiwrpiXaftfidytrai  .  .  .  ovk  aw6- 
BKrrra  rvyxdrowrt   Si6\ov).      The  authorised 
Russian  Catechism  (The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian 
Church,  tic,  by  Rev.  W.    Blackmore,  Aberd., 
1845,  pp.  37  sq.)  distinctly  quotes  and  defends 
the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the  Grc.;k 
Fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Athanasius 
on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  a 
preparatory  study  in  the  Bible;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of  Greek 
opinion,   in   accordance   with   the  unanimous 
agreement   of  the  ancient  Greek  Catalogues, 
coincides  with  this  judgment.    [The  officially- 
printed  Russian  Bibles  contain  the  Apocryphal 
books,  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
taken  from  the  Greek  Version  or  are  not  found 
in  the  Hebrew  text.] 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  O.  T. 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness 
of  the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  The  Peshitto  was  made,  in  the  flrst 
instance,  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  con- 
sequently adhered  to  the  Hebrew  Canon  ;•  but 
as  the  LXX.  was  used  afterwards  in  revising  the 
Version,  so  many  of  the  Apocryphal  books  were  i 
translated  from  the  Greek  at  an  early  period, 
and  added  to  the  original  collection  (Assem.  j 
BiU.  Orient,  i.  71).  Yet  this  change  was  only 
made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrem  (c.  A.D. 
370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were 
yet  wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  con- 
fined to  the  Books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner, 
Credibility,  &c.,  iv.  pp.  427  sq.  ;  see  Lengerke, 
Daniel,  p.  cxii.).  The  later  Syrian  writers  do 
not  throw  much  light  upon  the  question. 
Gregory  Bar-Hebraeus,  in  his  short  commentary 
on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  Books  in  the  follow- 
ing order  (Assem.  Bi'/l.  Orient,  ii.  282):  the 
Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg,  1  &  2  Sam.,  P».,  1  & 


*  [A  doubt  has  been  raised  whether  tlw»  Books  of 
ChronMes  were  originally  included  In  the  0.  T.  Canon 
or  this  Version.    The  peculiarities  of  the  translation 
seem  to  place  these  Books  In  n  separate  cUm  from  the  I 
others ;  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Xestorlans  < 
and  some  of  the  Monophjsites  did  not  include  the  Books  | 
of  Chrouklea,  Kira,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  in  their  j 
Canon.    See  NGldcke  Die  alttctt  Literatur  d.  263  1 


2  K.,  Prov.,  Ecclns.,  Eccles.,  Cant.,  B"i*i.,  Rath, 
Hist,  s'us.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Eiek., 
Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  ot  St. 
Paul,  omitting  1  &  2  Ch.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Either, 
To/bit,  1  &  2  Jfacc.,  Judith,  (Bar**?).  Ay* 
calypse,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of 
Edessa  (Assem.  /.  c.  p.  499),  the  order  an! 
number  of  the  books  commented  upon  is  some- 
what different:  Pent.,  Jos.,  Jud.,'  Job,  1  J 
Sam.,  David  (i.e.  Ps.),  U  2  K,  Is.,  12  Proph. 
Jer.,  Lam.,  Baruch,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wt»i. 
Cant.,  Ruth,  Esth.,  Judith,  Ecclus.,  Acts,  Epis:. 
James,  1  Pet.,  1  John,  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul, 
4  Gosp.,  omitting  1  L  2  Ch.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Eccles, 
TMt,  1  &  2  Mace,  Apoc.  (comp.  Assem.  Btli. 
Orient,  iii.  4  not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesn  (Assem.  BM. 
Orient.,  iii.  5  sq.*)  is  rather  a  general  survey  «-t" 
all  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  literature  with 
which  he  was  acquainted  (Catalogus  libromx 
omnium  Ecclesiastic  orum)  than  a  Canon  ?:' 
Scripture.  After  enumerating  the  Books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  together  with  Ecclus.,  WUL, 
Judith,  Add.  to  Ditn.,  and  Baruch,  he  adds,  with- 
out any  break,  "  the  traditions  of  the  Elder. " 
(Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus,  including  tb* 
Fables  of  Aesop  which  were  popularly  ascriUc 
to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the' "  book  r 
Tobias  and  Tobit."  In  the  like  manner,  after 
enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acta.,  3  CaiL  Epiit. 
and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  t> 
the  Diatetsaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writing!  cf 
"  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  depefci- 
ence,  however,  can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  i* 
they  rest  on  no  critical  foundation,  and  it  j* 
known  from  other  sources  that  varieties  >t 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon  existed  in 
the  Syrian  Church  (Assem.  BM.  Orient,  ui.  * 
no*.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derim  it- 
origin  from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  special!* 
worthy  of  notice.  Junilius,  an  African  Bisi>f 
of  the  6th  century,  has  preserved  a  full  arJ 
interesting  account  of  the  teaching  of  Paulas,  i 
Persian,  on  Holy  Scripture,  who  was  educated  at 
Nisibis,  where  "  the  Divine  Lav  was  regular!* 
explained  by  public  masters,"  as  a  branch  c 
common  education  (Junil.  De  part.  leg.  PrvfA 
He  divides  the  Books  of  the  Bible  into  t»? 
classes,  those  of  "  perfect,"  and  those  of  44  raesi.  " 
authority.  The  first  class  includes  all  the 
Books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with  the  excepts 
of  1  &  2  Ch.,  Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther,  u  : 
with  the  addition  of  Ecdetiasticus.  Tne  secoo«i 
class  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdris(-) 
Judith,  Esther,  and  Mao  abces  (2),  which  at* 
added  by  '*  very  many "  (plurimi)  to  is< 
Canonical  Books.  The  remaining  books  ar> 
pronounced  to  be  of  no  authority,  and  ot"  the^ 
Canticles  and  Wisdom  are  said  to  be  added  k; 
44  some  "  (quidam)  to  the  Canon.  The  elassiti's- 
tion  as  it  stands  is  not  without  difficulties,  but 
it  deserves  more  attention  than  it  ha*  received 
(cp.  Hodv,  p.  653;  Gallandi,  BMioth.  xii.  79  v; 
[Westcott  s  Canon  of  the  X.  T.,  A  pp.  IK  t.> 

The  Armenian  Canon,  so  far  as  it  can 
ascertained  from  editions  follows  that  of  the 
LXX.,  but  it  is  of  no  critical  authority;  aad  a 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  Aethiopian  Canto, 
though  it  is  more  easy  in  this  case  to  trace  the 
changes  through  which  it  has  passed  (Dilimaan. 
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Utber  d.  Aeth.  Kan.,  in  L '.raid's  Jahrbuch,  1 853, 
pp.  144  sq.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted 
under  the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially 
rsluable,  some  still  remain  to  be  noticed. 
C.  F.  Schmid,  Hist.  ant.  et  vindic.  Can.  S.  Vet. 
rt  Nov.  Tat.,  Lips.  1775.  [H.  Corrodi],  Versuch 
tiner  Beleuchtung  ...  of.  Bibl.  Kanons,  Halle, 
1752;  Movers,  Loci  quidam  Hist.  Can.  V.  T. 
Oiuttrati,  Breslau,  1842.  The  great  work  of 
Hody(Z>e  WW»©r.  text.,  Oxon.  1735)  contains  a 
rich  »tore  of  materials,  though  eren  this  is  not 
tree  from  minor  errors.  Stuart's  Critical 
History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Test.  Canon, 
London,  1849,  is  rather  an  apology  than  a 
history.  Zockler,  JIdb.  d.  thevl.  Wissensch. 
NordL  1885 ;  Herzog,  RE}  art.  Kanon  (0.  T. 
br  Strack);  cp.  also  De  Wette-Schrader's 
tirieit.  Berlin,  1869  ;  Niildeke,  Die  alttest. 
Literatur,  Leipz.  1868  ;  Diestel,  Gesch.  d.  A.  T. 
m  d.  chriitl.  Kirchc,  Jena,  1869  ;  Keil's  Einlcit. 
Frank,  a  M.  1873 ;  S.  Davidson's  The  Canon 
of  the  Bible,  London,  1877  ;  Bleek-Wellhauscn's 
Eihleit.  Berlin,  1886;  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The 
0.  T.  in  the  Jewish  Church,  Edinb.  1881 ;  Reuss, 
GettA.d.A.  T?,  Braunschw.  1890;  Kaulen,  Einleit. 
in  <L  A.  T.,  Freiburg,  1881  ;  Fuerst's  Ennon  des 
A.  T.,  1868 ;  Bloch,  Alt-Hebraische  Literatur, 
1876;  Westcotfs  fitble  in  the  Church,  1885; 
.Schurer.  Gesch.  d.  Jiid.  Yolket,  ii.  Leipz.  1886 ; 
Buhl,  Kanon  u.  Text  d.  A.  '£.,  Leipz.  1891. 

IV.  The  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Tatuncnt. — The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the 
X.  T.  presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of 
the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  The  begi  nnings  of  both 
Canons  are  obscure  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  arose :  both  grew  silently 
under  the  guidance  of  an  inward  instinct  rather 
than  by  the  force  of  an  external  authority  ;  both 
were  connected  with  other  religious  literature 
by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a  partial  and 
questionable  authority  ;  both  gained  definiteness 
in  tunes  of  persecution.  The  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the 
Churches  of  the  West  hare  joined  in  ratifying 
one  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided 
«  to  the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha. 

The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
titends  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  A.D.  170), 
and  includes  the  era  of  tho  separate  circula- 
tion and  gradual  collection  of  the  Apostolic 
writings.  The  second  is  closed  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian  (a.d.  303),  and  marks  the 
separation  of  the  sacred  writings  from  the 
remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature.  The  third 
may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
(x.D.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the  Books 
of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  is  characteristically  a 
period  of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the 
turd  of  authority;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  features  of  the  successive  ages  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  Canon. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170a.D.— The  writings  of  the  N.  T  them- 
selves contain  little  more  than  faint,  and  perhaps 
unconscious,  intimations  of  the  position  which 
they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission  of  the 
Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and 
not  of  writing :  of  founding  a  present  Church 
and  not  of  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The 
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44  word  "  is  essentially  one  of  44  hearing,"  44  re- 
ceived," and  44  handed  down,"  a  44  message,"  a 
'•  proclamation."  Written  instruction  was  in 
each  particular  case  only  occasional  and  frag- 
mentary ;  and  the  completeness  of  the  entire 
collection  of  the  incidental  records  thus  formed 

|  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  Provi- 
dential power  which  guided  the  natural  develop - 

\  ment  of  the  Church.  The  prevailing  method  of 
interpreting  the  O.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  44  the  coming  age "  (cduv\ 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the 
use  of  a  44  New  Testament."  Yet  even  thus, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
Apostles  regarded  their  written  remains  as  likely 
to  preserve  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the  sum  of 
Christian  truth,  coordinate  with  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  they  claim  for  their  writings  a 
public  use  (1  Thess.  v.  27;  Col.  iv.  16;  Rev 
xii.  18)  and  an  authoritative  power  (1  Tim.  iv 

jiff.;  2  Thess.  iii.  6, 14  ;  Rev.  xxii.  19)  ;  and  at 
the  time  when  2  Peter  was  written,  which  on 

{  auy  supposition  is  an  extremely  early  writing, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in  significant 
connexion  with  44  the  other  Scriptures  " 1  (rar 
Aoiiras  ypaxpdi,  not  t&i  &X\as  ypoupds). 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking. 
An  age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of 
creation ;  but  in  feeling  and  general  character 
the  period  which  followed  the  working  of  the 
Apostles  seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  reflection 
of  that  which  they  moulded.  The  remains  of 
the  literature  to  which  it  gave  birth,  which 
are  wholly  Greek,  are  singularly  scanty  and 
limited  in  range,  merely  a  few  Letters  and 
44  Apologies."  As  yet  writing  among  Christians 
was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a  pressing 
necessity  and  not  of  choice;  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writiugs  of  the  Apootolic  Fatiiebs  (c. 
70-120  a.d.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang 
out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  offered  little 
scope  for  quotation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Apostolic  tradition  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  men,  and  the  need  of  written  Gospels 
was  not  yet  made  evident  by  the  corruption 
of  the  oral  narrative.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  chiefly 
important  as  proving  the  general  currency  of 
such  outlines  of  history  and  types  of  doctrine  as 
are  preserved  in  our  Canon.  They  show  in  this 
way  that  the  Canonical  Books  offer  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  belief  of  the  next  age,  and 
must  therefore  represent  completely  the  earlier 
teaching  on  which  that  was  based.  In  three 
places,  however,  in  which  it  was  natural  to  look 
for  a  more  distinct  reference,  Clement  (£/>.  47 
Ignatius  (ad  Epli.  12),  and  Polycarp  (Ep.  3) 
refer  to  Apostolic  Epistles  written  to  those 
whom  they  were  themselves  addressing.  The 
casual  coincidences  of  the  writings  of  the  Apo- 


1  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  Photiua 
Biblioth.  2M)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the 
Canon  refers  only  to  the  Gospels :  tovs  to^ov*  ot  avd- 
ypaifrov   Sia<t>6pois    yAa  v<ra((    T«    <ru»njpta  xov 
&*0-b6tov   naJh\  t«  «ai  0aupara  cat  jt&yjAara  .... 
i  owrafe  t«  «<u  ovvSiipefmat .... 
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stolic  Fathers  with  the  language  of  the  Epistles 
are  much  more  extensive.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Epistles  of  Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2-3  John* 
with  which  no  coincidences  occur,  and  1-2 
Thessalonians,  [Colossians,]  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
with  which  the  coincidences  are  very  question- 
able,* all  the  other  Epistles  were  clearly  known, 
and  used  by  them  ;  but  still  they  are  not  quoted 
with  the  formulas  which  preface  citations  from 
the  O.  T.  7pa$h  A*-y«i,  ytypaxroL,  &c.),r  nor 
is  the  famous  phrase  of  Ignatius  (ad  Philad.  5, 
xpoa<pvyitv  -rep  tvayytKltp  its  crapxl  'lijcov  kou 
roit  Lxo<rr6\ois  its  xptcrfivrtpl^  4iut\i)<rlat) 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  collection 
of  Apostolic  records  as  distinct  from  the  sum  of 
Apostolic  teaching.  The  coincidences  with  the 
Gospels  on  the  other  hand  both  in  fact  and 
substance  are  numerous  and  interesting,  but 
such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  our  present  written  Gospels.  Such  a  use 
would  hare  been  alien  from  the  character  of  th<* 
age  and  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  a  | 
historical  tradition.  The  details  of  the  life  of 
Christ  were  still  too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only 
in  fixed  records ;  and  even  where  memory  was 
less  active,  long  habit  interposed  a  barrier  to 
Jhe  recognition  of  new  Scriptures.  The  sense 
of  the  infinite  depth  and  paramount  authority  of  | 
the  O.  T.  was  too  powerful  even  among  Gentile  ! 
converts  to  require  or  to  admit  of  the  immediate 
addition  of  supplementary  books.  But  the  sense 
of  the  peculiar  position  which  the  Apostles 
occupied,  as  the  original  inspired  teachers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  sub-Apostolic  age  ;  and  by  a  remark- 
able agreement  Clement  (ad  Cor.  i.  7,  47), 
Polycarp  (ad  Phil,  iii.),  Ignatius  (ad  Rom.  iv.), 
and  Barnabas  (c.  i.)  draw  a  clear  line  between 
themselves  and  their  predecessors,  from  whom 
they  were  not  separated  by  any  lengthened 
intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for  a  definite 
standard  of  Christian  truth  became  more  press- 
ing, so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose 
writings  it  was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly 
apprehended.  ['The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles '  (Aiftax^  toV  8<£d«Ka  i.wo<rr6\otP% 
which  possibly  belongs  to  the  Apostolic  or  sub- 
Apostolic  age,  borrows  freely  from  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  contains  language  which  suggests 
the  composer's  acquaintance  with  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John.  Coincidences  of  diction  with  1  Cor., 
1  Pet.,  and  Jude  seem  very  probable  ;  those  that 
have  been  claimed  with  Eph.,  2  Pet.,  Apoc., 
though  possible,  are  less  likely.  The  phrases 
(c.  viii.  2)  us  ittthtvertv  6  Kvpios  iv  tip  tvayytXiy 


■  The  titles  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T.  are 
italicised  throughout,  for  convenience  of  reference. 

*  [But  sec  Lightfout,  1  Ep.  Clem.  Rom.  xi.  (cp.  2  Pet. 
ii.  6-9),  Ep.  Polyc.  ill.  (cp.  3  Pet.  iii.  15),  xt  (cp. 
2  Thess.  i.  4,  ill.  15),  Bp.  Ignat.  Eph.  x.  (cp.  Col.  i.  23).] 

7  An  exception  to  this  statement  occurs  in  the  Ep.  of 
Haniabas  (c.  iv.i,  wbere  the  readl'.g  of  Cod.  Sinaiticus, 
its  yt-ypairrcu,  confirming  the  Latin  translation,  ••  sicnt 
scrlptum  est,"  offers  th*  earliest  example  of  a  quotation 
made  from  the  N.  T.  with  the  formula  of  citation  from 
Scripture.  In  the  Greek  text  of  Polycarp  there  are  no 
marks  of  direct  quotation.  The  Latin  translation, 
whlcli  reads  (where  the  Greek  MS.  U  wanting)  in 
chap.  xi.  "sicnt  Paulas  docet,"  and  in  cbap.  xll.  -nt 
his  scripturis  dictum  est."  probably  represents  a  lees 
accurate  text  (cp.  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  tf.  T.  p.  52. 
1881). 


ainov,  (c.  xi.  3)  koto  to  Siypa  toS*  tvrrytklov, 
(c.  xv.  3,  4)  its  *x«T«  'r  T*  «w*77<AiV?  deserre 
comparison  with  the  words  of  lgnatiat  (*f 
Phil.  5)  quoted  above,  and  clearly  presuppose 
acquaintance  with  a  recognised  body  of  brangelitr 
tradition.  For  fuller  information  upon  this  docu- 
ment, which  was  first  published  bv  Bryennk« 
in  1883,  see  Harnack  (Text  u.  Unterwch.  1884). 
and  C.  Taylor's  The  Teaching  of  the  2V<v 
Apostles,  Camb.  1889;  cp.  Zahn,  Gexh.d.Si'. 
Kanons,  pp.  363  sq. ;  Salmon,  Introd.  to  S.  1, 
pp.  601-618.] 

The  next  period  (120-170  A.D.),  which  nit 
be  fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  cam»> 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  uar 
step  further.    The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ 
acquired  a  fresh  importance  in  controversy  with 
Jew  and  Gentile.    The  oral  tradition,  which 
still  remained  in  the  former  age,  «i  drier 
away,  and   a   variety  of  written  document* 
claimed  to  occupy  its  place.    Then  it  wu  thit 
the  Canonical  Gospels  were  definitely  separate 
from  the  mass  of  similar  narratives  in  rater  ■:>:' 
their  outward  claims,  which  had  rem&ioel,  *- 
it  were,  in  abeyance   during   the  period  of 
tradition.    The  need  did  not  create  but  rec-j;- 
nised  them.    Without  doubt  and  without  cor- 
troversy,  they  occupied  at  once  the  potitir- 
wbich  they  have  always  retained  as  the  foor  l 
Apostolic  record   of   the   Saviour's  ministry. 
Other  narratives  remained  current  for  soar 
time,  which  were  either  interpolated  forms  ■>:' 
the  Canonical  Books  (  The  Gospel  according  to  t-  • 
Hebrews,  Ate.),  or  independent  tradition*  (77' 
Gospel  according  to  tfut  E/jyptians^  4c),  *>< 
exercised  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  fom 
of  popular  quotations,  and  perhaps  in  »j< 
cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonical  Gospel'; 
but  where  the  question  of  authority  *u  m*'. 
the   four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  nnireml 
consent.    The  testimony  of  Jcctix  Miktu 
(f  c.  148  A.D.)  is  in  this  respect  most  imporUnt 
An   impartial    examination   of  his  Evanpi 
references,  if  conducted  with  due  refertt«  : 
his  general  manner  of  quotation,  to  px»si^* 
variations  of  reading,  and  to  the  natoit  of  a  - 
subject,  which  excluded  express  citations  tnn 
Christian  books,  shows  that  they  were  d«r.r*i 
certainly  in  the   main,   probably  excluriTth. 
from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  eachGas^i 
is  distinctly  recognised  by  him  (Dial.  c.  Trip- 
§  103,  p.  331  D,  iv  ye\p  rols  AwostnywrseM**-' 
8>  <pnp\  6wb  r&v  awoo~r6Xi*v  [SS.  Mxitht". 
John]  alnov  teal  rwv  itttlvots  »apaa«X»»rw- 
trdvrttv  [SS.  Mark,  Luke]  eruvrtrixP^  "  " 
Cp.  Dial.  c.  49  with  Matt.  xvii.  13 ;  A'a/.c.  I 
with  Mark  iii.  16,  17  ;  Dial.  c.  105  with  Lc» 
xxiii.  46).    The  references  of  Justin  to  St.  it-- 
are  less  decided  (cp.  AptA.  i.  61 ;  Dvil.  6*,  1-  - 
56,  &c. ;  Otto,  in  Illgen's  Zeitsc/trift,  u.  s.  " 
1841,  pp.  77  sq.,  1843,  pp.  34  sq.)  ;  and  of  ti 
other  Books  of  the  N.  T.    he  m«iti>os  ti- 
Apocalypse  only  by  name  {Dial.  c.  il}  *  J 
offers  some  coincidences  of  language  with  '<■* 


Pauline  Epistles. 


The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  x.rO  " 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  l1^ 
goes  back  to  a  still  earlier  generation  (i  vx*- 
fivrtpos  fArye).  In  spite  of  the  various  <?>- 
tions  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  interpr- 
tation  of  the  fragments  of  his  '  Exposition  of  t^ 
Oracles  of  the  Lord'  (Air^r  «ypi«r*V  ^ 
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yijc-ii)  preserved  by  Eusebius  (//.  K.  in.  3D),  it 
v*nia  on   every  account  most   reasonable  to 
« iioclmle  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  our 
present  (impels  ol'  St.  Matthew  an<l  St.  Mark, 
Me  former  of   which  he  connected   with  an 
•  arlier  Hebrew  original  (rjpnifvtvo-t).    It  seems 
probable,  though  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.     No  adverse  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
'r>>in  Eusebius'  silence  ;is  to  express  testimonies 
!  i'aj.ias  to  the  Gosi*l  of  St.  John  (Westcott, 
('m.  .V.  T.  p.  76'  n.).    One  prefatory  note  to  a 
\>ih  cent.  M.S.  of  St.  John  (Vatican)  preserves  a 
tradition  that  Papias  was  both  "the  beloved 
iiH.iple  of  St.  John  "  and  acted  as  his  amanuensis. 
The  testimony,  though  not  otherwise  of  much 
.due.  seems  to  connect  Papias  with  the  Apostle 
>t.  John.     Papias  was  acquainted  with  the 
i.  rmer  Kpistles  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  liL  24),  and  the  Apocalypse  (fray,  viii.).' 
>«e  art.  Papias  by  Salmon  in  J'tct.  Chr.  />'«>/.  ; 
Bp.  Lgntfoot,  JSssiys  on  Sup.  fa-tig.  chs.  v.  vi.] 
Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken 
i.v  rarious  mvsticai  teachers  as  the  foundation 
t  strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are 
ppularly    confounded    together    under  the 
general  title  of  Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or 
Jewish  in  their  origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments 
"f  Gnostic  writers  which  remain  there  are  traces 
"i  trie  use  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
John,   and   of   1    Corinthians  ('Airo^acm 
m<7oAjj  'Simon  M.]  ap.  Hippol.  adc.  Jlaer.  vi. 
1*;  9,  13);  and  the  Apocalyi*e  was  attributed 
by  a  confusion  not  dilhcult  of  explanation  to 
Cennthus  (Epiph.  Hacr.  li.  3).   In  other  Gnostic 
(Ophite)    writings   a   little   later    there  are 
references  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  St.  John, 
Komans  1-2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Kpbesians, 
Hrbre*rs,  Apocalypse  (Hist,  of  X.   T.  Cation, 
i'.  -&3);  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  contain 

•  lear  coincidence*  with  all  the  Gospels  (Horn. 
m.  20.  St.  Mark  ;  Horn.  xix.  22,  St.  John).  It 
i*,  indeed,  in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer, 
Kuiliie*  (..-.  125  a.  D.J,  that  the  writings  of  the 
N.  T.  are  found  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the 
vim*  manner  as  those  of  the  O.  T.  (Basil,  ap. 
Hipp.  cult.  Jlaer.  pp.  238,  ytypanrat  ;  240,  »> 
7fw**i,  A  Gnostic,  Heracleon,  was  the 
tirst  known   commentator  on   the  Christian 
•Vriptnres.   And  the  history  of  another  Gnostic, 
Marcioa,  furnishes  the  first  distinct  evidence  of 
\  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Hist,  of  X.  T.  Canon, 
pp.  312-319).    [The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (see 
l>\  /.  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  n.),  the  pupil  of  Justin 
Martyr,  is  the  earliest  express  testimony  to  the 
^iiitence   of   u  a    fourfold  Gospel."  Tatian's 
('r>ject  (cp.  the  Armenian  version  of  Ephraera 
the  Syrian's  Exposition  of  Tatian's  Harmony, 
with  Latin  translation   by   Moesinger,  1876) 
*a»  to  produce   a  single   connected   life  of 
°ur  Lord  drawn  from  the  Four  Gospels,  and 
opening  with  John  i.  1.    Such  an  abridgment 
coald  only  imply  the  recognised  authority  of  the 
Koor  Gospels  at  a  considerably  earlier  date.] 

*  A  fragment  of  Papias'  Commentary  on  the  Apo- 
rnlfpu  Is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
'  ramer,  rat.  in  Apne.  p.  380.  which  is  not  noticed  by 

[It  is  to  be  observe<l  that  Fragment  xl.  of  Routh, 
whfch  has  been  sometimes  quoted  to  show  Papias' 
•"laamtaore  with  the  Gun  pel  of  St.  John,  proves  to  be 
the  work  of  «  Papias  who  lived  in  the  11th  century.  I 
.^e  Ughtfoot's  Gal.  1866,  P.  265.  note.]  I 
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The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
:  itself  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  con- 
;  troversy.    The  common  records  of  the  life  of 
Christ  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed 
in  the  discussions  with  external  adversaries. 
.  The  standard  of  apostolic  teaching  was  deter- 
j  mined  when  the  Church  itself  was  rent  with 
I  internal  divisions.     The   Canon   of  Marcion 
(e.  140  a.d.)  contained  both  elements,  a  Gospel 
j  ("The  Gospel  of  Christ")  which  was  a  mutilated 
I  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an  "Apostle"  or 
AjM)stolicon,  which  contained  ten  Epistles  of  St. 
|  Paul — the  only  true  Apostle  in  Marcion  a  judg- 
I  ment — excluding  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  that 
[  to  the  Hebrews  fTert.  adv.  Marc,  v.;  Epiph.  adc. 
Jlaer.  xlii.).    The  narrow  limits  of  this  Canon 
were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's  belief 
and  position,  but  it  offers  a  clear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  apostolic  writings  were  thus  enrlv 
regarded  as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he 
regarded  the  Books  which  he  rejected  as  un- 
authentic.    The   conduct   of  other  heretical 
:  teachers  who  professed  to  admit  the  authority 
of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the  converse;  for 
they  generally  defended  their  tenets  by  forced 
interpretations,  and  uot  by  denying  the  authority 
of  the  common  records.    And  while  the  first 
traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  come 
from  them,  it  cannot   be  supposed,  without 
inverting  the  whole  history  of  Christianity, 
that  they  gave  a  model  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  did  not  themselves  simply  perpetuate  the 
belief  and  custom  which  had  grown  up  within  it. 

The  close  of  this  tieriod  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evideuce  has  been  in  the  main 
fragmentary  and  occasional ;  but  the  Muba- 
TOBIAN  Canon  in  the  West,  aud  the  Pksiutto 
in  the  East,  deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian 
Scriptures  as  such.  The  first  is  a  fragment, 
apparently  translated  from  the  Greek,  aud  yet 
of  Koman  origin,  mutilated  both  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  aud  written,  from  internal 
evidence,  about  170  A.D.  It  commences  with  a 
clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  then 
passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  third,  St.  John,  the 
Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text:  and 
then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jvulc  and  two  Epistles  of  the  John  mentioned 
above  (supcrscripti :  or  "which  bear  the  name 
of  John  "  supcrscriptae)  arc  reckoned  among  the 
Catholic  [Epistles]  (MS.  Catholka,  i.e.  Ec- 
clesia  ?)."  '*  We  receive  moreover  the  Aj>oca- 
lypaes  of  John  and  Peter  only,  which  [latter] 
some  of  our  body  will  not  have  read  in  the 
Church"'  Thus  the  catalogue  omits  of  the 
Books  received  at  present  the  Epistle  of  James, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreics,  and  2  Pettr,  while  it 
notices  the  partial  reception  of  the  fa-relation  of 
Peter.  The  Canon  of  the  Peshitto  forms  a  re- 
markable complement  to  this  catalogue.  It 
includes  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fourteen 


•  We  have  given  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  corrupt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  discuss  all  the  disputed  points  here ;  cp.  Hist, 
of  X.  T.  Canon,  pp.  242  sq.,  and  the  references  there 
given. 

2  L 
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Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  Janus, 
omitting  Jiuie,  2  Peter,  2-3  John,  and  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in 
the  Syrian  Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an 
independent  literature  (Ebed  Jesu  f  1318  a.i>. 
ap.  Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  iii.  pp.  3  sq.).  Up  to  this 
point,  therefore,  2  Peter  is  the  only  Book  of  the 
N.  T.  which  is  not  recognised  as  an  apostolic 
and  authoritative  writing ;  and  in  this  result 
the  evidence  from  casual  quotations  coincides 
exactly  with  the  enumeration  in  the  two  express 
catalogues. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  from 
170  a.d.  to  303  a.d. — The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire 
change  in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church. 
From  the  close  of  the  second  century  Christian 
writers  take  the  foremost  place  intellectually  as 
well  as  morally ;  and  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Alexandrine  Church  widened  the  range  of 
Catholic  thought,  and  checked  the  spread  of 
sjH.'culative  heresies.  From  the  first  the 
common  elements  of  the  Koman  and  Syrian 
Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  form  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  Books,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coordinate 
with  the  0.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  contemporary  Fathers  who 
represent  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alex- 
andria, and  North  Africa.  Irkn.uxs,  who  was 
connected  by  direct  succession  with  St.  John 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  20),  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as 
a  whole,  without  distinction  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  as  "perfect,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
uttered  by  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit" 
(adv.  Hacr.  ii.  28,  2).  "There  could  not  be," 
he  elsewhere  argues,  "  more  than  four  Gospels 
or  fewer  "  (adv.  Hacr.  iii.  11,  8  sq.).  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  again,  marks  "  the  Apostle " 
(6  dirrfcrroAor,  Strom,  vii.  3,  §  14;  sometimes 
AitoVtoXoi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "  the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  "as  Scriptures  of 
the  Lord"  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Strom,  vi.  11,  §  88)  as  "ratified  by  the 
authority  of  one  Almighty  power"  (Strom,  iv. 
1,  §  2).  Tertcllian  notices  particularly  the 
introduction  of  the  word  Testament  for  the 
earlier  word  Instrument,  as  applied  to  the  dis- 
pensation and  the  record  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  1),  and 
appeals  to  the  Xew  Testament,  as  made  up  of 
the  "Gospels"  and  "  Apostles  "  (adv.  Prax.  15). 
This  comprehensive  testimony  extends  to  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1  John,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse,  no  one  of 
these  Books  was  ever  afterwards  rejected  or 
questioned  till  modern  times.b 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the 
principal  contents  of  the  Canon  left  several 
points  still  undecided.  The  East  and  West,  as 
was  seen  in  the  last  section,  severally  received 
some  Books  which  were  not  universally  ac- 
cepted. So  far  the  error  lay  in  defect ;  but  in 
other  cases  apocryphal  or  unapostolic  books 
obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a  popular  use, 
before  they  finally  passed  into  oblivion.  Both 
these  phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in  time 
and  range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the 


b  The  Manichees  offer  uo  mal  exception  to  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  Cp.  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Jtanick.  I.  sq., 
2«J7  sq. 


internal  character  of  the  Book*  in  question.  Tae 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  separate 
writings  belongs  to  special  introductions;  but 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  111.)  will  give  s  general 
idea  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  historic 
evidence  which  bears  upon  them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the 
insertion  of  isolated  testimonies  of  less 'con- 
siderable writers.  Generally,  however,  it  mar 
be  said  that  of  the  "disputed"  Book*  of  toe 
N.  T.  the  Apocalypse  was  received  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period,  with  the  single  except  i- .a 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  [and  in  his  ca*-  it  L» 
to  be  observed  that  the  apostolic  authorship, 
rather  than  the  canonicity  of  the  book,  u  the 
subject  ol  his  criticism  (Dion.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  F. 
vii.  25)]  ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the 
Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  (?)  and  Syria,  bet 
not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Rome.  The  Epi<tl?> 
of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  on  the  other  hacd, 
were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep.  of  SL  Pt it- 
was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  ft 
the  Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  thii 
period  than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  b 
essentially  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evident 
of  use  and  not  of  inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixe) 
in  ordinary  practice,  and  doubts  were  rcsolve-I 

:  by  custom  and  not  by  criticism.  Old  teeing 
aud  beliefs  were  perpetuated  by  a  living  tradi- 
tion ;  aud  if  this  habit  of  mind  was  unfavourable 
to  the  permanent  solutiou  of  difficulties,  it  gjr^-* 
fresh  force  to  the  claims  of  the  acknowledge: 
Books,  which  are  attested  by  the  witness  of  even- 
division  of  the  Church  (Origen,  Cvprian, 
Methodius),  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except  froa 
the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  it 
favour  of  the  acknowledged  Books  as  a  whole  n 
at  once  clear  and  concordant  from  all  sides  a 
soon  as  the  Christian  literature  is  independent 
and  considerable.  The  Canon  preceded  the 
literature,  and  was  not  determined  bv  it. 

3.  The  History  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  'from  a.s 
303-397. — The  persecution  of  Diocletian  ws< 
directed  in  a  great  measure  against  the  Chris- 
tian writings  (Lact.  Instit.  v.  2  ;  de  mart.  pmr.. 
16).  The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already 
so  great  and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  meti>i 
of  destroying  the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  records  on  which  it  was  supported 
The  plan  of  the  emperor  was  in  part  successful 
Some  were  found  who  obtained  protection  by 
the  surrender  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  at  a  Lit*  r 
time  the  question  of  the  re-admission  of  these 
"traitors"  (traditores),  as  they  were  emphati- 
cally called,  created  a  schism  in  the  Churca. 
The  Donatists,  who  maintained  the  sterner  judc- 
ment  on  their  crime,  may  be  regarded  as  main- 
taining in  its  strictest  integrity  the  popular 
judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the  Cams 
of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
sension ;  and  St.  Augustine  allows  that  ther 
held  in  common  with  the  Catholic*  the  saite 
"Canonical  Scriptures,"  and  were  alike  ub»xiac 
by  the  authority  of  both  Testaments"  (Aufu*t 
c.  Cresc.  i.  31, 57  ;  Ep.  129,  3).  The  only  doolt 
which  can  be  raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the. 
Donatist  Canon  arises  from  the  uncertain  lan- 
guage which  St.  Augustine  himself  uses  a*  t-1 

|  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  Donatio 
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may  also  have  countenanced.  But,  however 
this  may  have  been,  the  complete  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  present,  was 
ratified  at  the  third  Council  ok  Carthage 
(a.d.  397),c  and  from  that  time  was  accepted 
throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome,  Inno- 
cent, Kufinus,  Philastrius),  though  occa- 
sional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained  d  (Isid.  Hisp.  Proem.  §§  85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to 
the  conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained 
the  Canon  of  the  Peshitto.  Ciirysostom  (f407 
a.d.),  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f  429  a.d.), 
and  Theodoret,  who  represent  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Epistles  of  Jude,  2  Peter,  2-3  John,  or  the 
Apocalypse.  Junilius,  in  his  account  of  the 
public  teaching  at  Xisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of 
James,  Jude,  2-3  JoJm,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class, 
and  mentions  the  doubts  which  existed  in  the 
East  as  to  the  Apocalypse.  And  though  Ephrem 
Syrus  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse 
{Opp.  Syr.  ii.  p.  332  c),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian 
works  exhibit  no  habitual  use  of  the  Books 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  Syrian  Canon ; 
a  fact  which  must  throw  some  discredit  upon 
the  frequeut  quotations  from  them,  which  occur 
in  those  writings  which  are  only  preserved  in  a 
Greek  translation.  [The  Greek  writings  bearing 
the  name  of  Ephrem  are  of  very  doubtful  origin. 
Many  of  them  are  clearly  spurious :  others  have 
been  interpolated  (sec  Herzog,  RE."1  iv.  257).] 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have 
occupied  a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  be- 
tween the  East  and  West.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse,  they  received  generally  all 
the  Books  of  the  N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African 
Canon,  but  this  is  definitely  excluded  from  the 
Catalogue  of  Gregory  of  Naziaszus  (f  c.  389 
A.D.),  and  pronounced  "  spurious  "  (y6dov)  on  the 
authority  of  "  the  majority  "(of  w\tlovs),  in  that 
of  AMPHTLOCHIU8  (c.  380  A.D.X  while  it  is  passed 
over  in  silence  in  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  which, 
even  if  it  has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position, 
yet  belongs  to  the  period  and  country  with  which 
it  is  commonly  connected.  The  same  Canon, 
with  the  same  omission  of  the  Apocalypse,  is 
given  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (|386  a.d.); 
though  Epiphanius,  who  was  his  fellow-country- 
man and  contemporary,  confirms  the  Western 
Canon,  while  he  notices  the  doubts  which  were 
entertained  as  to  the  Apocalypse.    These  doubts 

*  The  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  marks  the 
doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews :  "  EplstoUe 
Pauli  Apostoll  xlll. ;  ejusdera  ad  llebracos  una."  In  the 
Council  of  Hippo  (Cixn.  36)  the  phrase  is  simply  "  xiv 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  Generally  it  may  be  oljscrvcd 
that  the  doubt  was  In  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  as  to 
the  authorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
letter.   Cp.  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dard.  129,  $  3. 

«»  The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  6th  century 
downwards  very  frequently  contain  the  apocryphal 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  among  the  Pauline  Epistle*, 
generally  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  also 
in  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  See 
this  Epistle,  with  apparatus  critlcus,  printed  In  Bp. 
Lightfoot's  Colostians,  pp.  287  sq.,  and  Weslcott's 
Canon  of  the  X.  T.,  Appendix  E.  Cp.  Anger,  Der 
Laodicenerbrief,  Leips.  1843,  pp.  142  sq.  The  Greek 
Utle  In  G  (not  ¥% 

is  apparently  only  a  reproduction  of  the  Latin  title 
given  in  the  Latin  (a)  of  the  same  (Graeco-Latin)  MS. 
ad  la  ud  icenMd  incipit  JBpittolCL. 


prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople  rxi 
the  Apocalypse  does  not  seem  to  have  b*n 
recognised  there  down  to  a  late  periol,  thcuea 
in  other  respects  the  Constant  inopohtan  Can  n 
was  complete  and  pure  (Nickphorus,  Piiotiu 
Oecumemus,  Theophylact,  f  c.  1077  x.v>.). 

The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of  AVHAMsirs 
(f  373  a.d.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandria 
Canon.  This  contains  a  clear  and  positive  h-t 
of  the  Books  of  the  X.  T.  as  they  are  received  « 
present;  and  the  judgment  of  Athanastus  .> 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  his  ancees*.* 
Cyril. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  After  noticing  in  separate  place.* 
the  origin  and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
EUSEMU8  sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the 
results  of  his  inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  the 
apostolic  Books  furnished  by  the  writings  of  ih* 
three  first  centuries  (//.  E.  iii.  25).  His  tati- 
mony  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulties,  our 
in  all  points  obviously  consistent,  but  his  1»  t 
statement  must  be  used  to  fix  the  interpreUti-* 
of  the  former  and  more  cursory  notices.  In  tfc* 
first  class  of  acknowledged  Books  (SuoKoyoivm) 
he  places  the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  (i.e.  fourteen,  H.  E.  iii.  3),  1  John,  1  Peter, 
and  (cf  yt  tpaytln),  in  case  its  authenticity  i« 
admitted  (such  seems  to  be  his  meaning),  the 
Apocalypse.  The  second  class  of  disputed  Book* 
(AvTtAc7dV<va)  he  subdivides  into  two  parts,  thr 
first  consisting  of  such  as  were  generally  known 
and  recognised  (yvtZpifia  roils  roWois ),  includicf 
the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  2  Peter,  2-3  J**; 
and  the  second  of  those  which  he  pronouns 
spurious  (v6Qa),  that  is,  which  were  either  un- 
authentic or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of  Pad 
the  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  A}*- 
calypse  of  John  (if  not  a  work  of  the  A  post  .e), 
and  according  to  some  the  Gospel  according  '  • 
the  Hebrews.  These  two  great  classes  conU.n 
all  the  Books  which  had  received  ecclesiasfcal 
sanction,  and  were  in  common  distinguish*] 
from  a  third  class  of  heretical  forgeries  {e.j.  tie 
Gospels  of  Thomas,  Peter,  Matthias,  &c). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebiui  :s 
particularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  evide*- 
in  favour  of  the  apostolic  authority  oi  2  Pa  ' 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  existing  writinr 
of  the  first  three  centuries  is  extremely  slender; 
but  Eusebius,  who  possessed  more  copious  aate- 
rials,  describes  it  as  "generally  well  known;" 
and  this  circumstance  alone  suggests  the  neu- 
sity  of  remembering  that  the  early  Catalog 
rest  on  evidence  no  longer  available  for  us.  h 
other  respects  the  classification  of  Eusebiu  l- 
a  fair  summary  of  the  results  which  toll-  * 
from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante-Xk-?*? 
literature  (see  Wace  and  SchafTs  ed.  of 
H.  E.  [1890]  in  loco). 

The  evidence  of  later  writers  is  little  mrr* 
than  the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testi- 
monies already  quoted.  An  examination  ofTs:)* 
No.  IV.,  which  includes  the  roost  iraporUzt 
Catalogues  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  a**s> 
a  clear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,«a- 
supply  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  grr:t 
though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  ti* 
Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority 
of  all  the  Books  commonly  received,  called  ott 
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No  IV.— THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Only  ••ilnpntrtl"  books  are  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  degree  recognised  as  authoritative. 

The  symbols  are  used  an  before. 


ill 


!.  CONCILIA*  CaTAL«*. I  i 

[Lrfduva]  

Carthage  

Ajx*tolic  (Condi.  Quinlsext.) 

II.  OlIEXTAL  CATALOGUES  : 

iu*''  Syria. 

J  he  reshitto  Version.    .  . 

•fuiulun  

J.«nn.  Damage  .... 

ENJwi  

v'.. foUttine. 

I  of  ,I«m«  


crtpen  . 

.Vlun&sius 
(  J  i  Ana  Minor. 

tirerT.  Naz.  . 

Amphilochius  . 
(<)  i>f*ttantinopie. 

[I'**do-Ckryiostom] 


III  ft-m.trrAi. Catalogue*: 
<<d.  (Tarow  


PMUrtrlus  . 
Jerome  .  . 


(  ) 


llafinus  

Innocent   

''.relasius]  

' \i»*kdaru«  {Vet.  TVoni.)  . 

tV  S}ain. 
hiJ«.-re  of  Sev  

0*1.  Banc.  206    .  ... 


- 
- 


t  !1 


1 


•ol  ;a  Ss. 


•  » 

*  I  * 


(  ) 


t  t 


L.  c.  *upr.» 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  *Mpr.» 


L.  c. , 
L.  c.  supr* 
h.  c. 


//.  A',  ill.  25.« 

L.  c.  *i#/>r.* 

.•Id*,  hasr.  Ixxxi  5. 


.  Ap.  Eu*eb.  //.  A:,  vi.  25. 
L.  c.  *u;>r.« 

L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr."1 

Synopsis  S.  Script,  torn. 

vl.  p.  3l4.» 
L.  c.  *uj>r. 
L.  c.  supr* 


i 


:i 


t 
t 


Tischdf.  Oxl. 

pp.  46*  Sq. 
L.  c. 


Clarot*. 


Canon  of  ,V.  r..  Append. 

C.  pp.  521-538. 
llaer.  ss(All.  60)."» 
,id  Paul.  Kp.  53,  v  8  (I. 


p.  04",  ed. 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  xii/rt". 
L.  c.  «M^r. 

i>cui..(.  die.  Litt.  14." 


Oe  Ord.  Aior. 

init.» 
Hody,  p.  649. 


1  TV  omi««ion  of  the  Apocalypse  Is  frequently  ex- 
plained by  the  ^xpresMed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  a*  a 
li-t  of  books  for  public  ecclesiastical  use:  ova  6tl 
irayiwKtaeai.,  compared  with  the  former  canon  : 
ori  ovfl«;  Uivtikovk  tl/ciXfini^  A<-y*er^at  iv  rjj  «'k*At)<tmj, 
«  tA.   Yet  cp.  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

-  The  CaUhigue  add*  likewise  the  apostolical  Consti- 
luti-.n*  (iiartryai  .  .  .  iv  ojctw  /SiflAion)  for  esoteric  U«e. 
lVta  tbe  Catalftgno  was  confirmed  in  the  Quinimxtine 
' .''.Miridl  (Can.  '2\  tb<'  Constitutions  were  excluded  on  the 

cml  of  corruptions;  but  no  notice  wit  taken  of  the 
i:r4«:«  of  Clement,  both  of  which.  as  is  well  known, 
ire  f..ui>l  at  the  end  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  and  are  men- 
•i.  tj*<l  in  (he  Index  before  the  general  summary  of 
which  again  is  followed  by  the  titles  of  the 
Vl«cryphal  ISalms  of  Solomon. 

'  He  adds  Also  "  the  apostolic  Canons,"  and,  according 
t  ■  ( ne  MS.,  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

♦  The  other  chief  passages  in  Eusehius  are,  //.  E.  ill.  3, 
If ;  ii.  23.  His  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is  opiuf^a- 
^ioi«r«r#<u  t*«  «T,A«*0«ff«  W  kw^  6i*9i*w  ypa<f>ai. 

-  Tbe  hat  concludes  with  the  words,  t*  6i  Aoitra 
rirra  i(w  KturBm  iv  &evT('p«u*  «a*  ova  fkir  tv  wtkt\oia 
(!■)  \r<xy\F%Kr«*iai,  Tauro  aijii  Kara  vavrbv  arayivoHTK* 


«  At  the  end  of  the  list  AthanWus  says  (cp.  above), 
f*Vf  i<  To«rot«  «'iri/3aAA^rw,  Mijii  towtwi'  a^atotiaBit  ti. 
7  Amphiloch.  I.  c.  .— 

tiw  «i  ^aat  tijk  wpix  'XfipUout  voOov, 
oiiit  tv  \ryovrtf  yvrfvia  yap  i)  X'V1*- 
ct«f'  Ti  Aonrov  ;  KadoAiKutv  tmoroXui' 
Ttwv  n*v  iirra  <$>aaiv,  oi  4i  Tp<if  fiofoe 
Xp^»/ai  6«'x«r0at,  •rijf  'Iaxw/3ov  fttn* 

6i  n*Tpou,  TTJI'  t'  'Iwoi-WW  Mi'ai'  . 
ttji»  j*  'AiroKaAv^tf  TTji'  'Iudrrov  troAii' 
Ti»^t  ^iif  iyKpivovotv,  oi  »rA«»ov«  6<  y< 
voBov  Ktyovo-iy.    O&ros  a^tvStaraTix 
Kavutv  ay  »Itj  twk  flcoiri'tv'oTwK  ypo^wi-  . 
»  This  Canon,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  Peshltto, 
is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  evidence  of  the  quota- 
tions which  occur  in  Clirysostom's  work*.     l"bc  quo- 
tation from  2  Feter,  which  is  found  in  Horn,  in  Joat 
3*  (33),  torn.  viti.  p.  230  (ed.  Par.), 
Suidas'  assertion  (s.  v.  'Ituai/vrjO  that  he 
Apocalypse  and  lhr<e  KpisVe.t  of  St.  John"  is 
supiKirted  by  any  other  evidence. 

»  Nicephorns  adds  to  the  dispute.!  hooks  ••  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  ApoealypM 
of  St.  .lohn  Is  placed  aWj  among  the  Apocryphal  books 
(Credner,  ul  supr.  p.  122). 
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the  opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted 
and  enforced  the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  with 
characteristic  moderation  denied  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  Epistle  to  ttte  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  but  left  their  canonical  autho- 
rity unquestioned  (Praef.  ad  Antilegonu). 
Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  with  bold  self- 
reliance,  created  a  purely  subjective  standard 
for  the  canonicity  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  4*  teaching  of  Christ ;  "  and  while 
he  placed  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  St.  Johu, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  kernel  of  Chris- 
tianity," he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
St.  Jude,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalypse,  at  the 
end  of  his  Version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the 
remaining  Antilegotnena  with  varying  degrees  of 
disrespect,  though  he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and 
2—3  John  from  the  other  Epistles  (cp.  Lauderer, 
art.  Kanon  in  Herzog,  HE.1  pp.  295  sq.,  and 
Romberg,  Die  Lehre  Luther's  von  der  hi.  Shrift, 
1807).  The  doubts  which  Luther  rested 
mainly  on  internal  evidence  were  variously  ex- 
tended by  some  of  his  followers  (Melanchthon, 
Centur.  Magdeb.,  Flacius,  Gerhard:  cp..«Reuss, 
§  334);  and  especially  with  a  polemical  aim 
against  the  Romish  Church  by  CHEMNITZ  (Euan. 
Cone.  1'rid.  i.  73).  But  while  the  tendency  of 
the  Lutheran  writers  was  to  place  the  Antilego- 
mena  on  a  lower  stage  of  authority,  their  views 
received  no  direct  sanction  in  any  of  the  Lutheran 
symbolic  books  which  admit  the  *'  prophetic  and 
apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments," as  a  whole,  without  further  classifica- 
tion or  detail.  The.  doubts  as  to  the  Antilego- 
mena  of  the  N.  T  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at 
Zurich,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  question 
to  a  critical  discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed 
the  Antilegomena  in  a  third  class  "on  account 
of  the  controversy  as  to  the  books,  or  rather 
(ut  cert  ins  lexptar)  as  to  their  authors"  (De 
Con.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed.  Credn.).  CALVIN, 
while  he  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Jlebrctcs,  and  at  least  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not  set  aside 
their  canonicity  (Praef.  ad  Hcbr.  ;  ad  2  Pttr.)  ; 
and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St:  James  and 
St.  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  X.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan 
Articles  (1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  given  as  "  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  authority  teas 


never  any  doubt  in  the  Church  "  (Art.  vi.)  TiiU 
d«finition  is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  th- 
Books  of  the  O.  T.  nnd  of  the  Ajocrypha;  and 
then  it  is  said  summarily,  without  a  dctoikM 
catalogue,  "  all  the  Books  of  the  X  T  ,  a*  th-v 
are  commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and  Ac- 
count them  for  Canonical  0""°  Cawitucis  feiV- 
7«hs)."    A  distinction  thus  remains  between  th* 
44  Canonical  "  Books  and  such  44  Canonical  U^A- 
as  have  never  been  doubted  in  the  l.hurcii ;  * 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  concluMtn 
that  the  frame rs  of  the  Articles  intended  t<> 
leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  Reformer*,  tad 
even  of  Romish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.  BiUv>i\. 
S.  ii.  1 ;  Cajetan,  Praef.  ad  Epp.  ad  H<br^  Jvl. 
2—3  John,  Jud.\  were  divided.     The  oniisccD 
cannot  have  arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  t  i* 
Article  in  question  was  framed  with  rriVrenr 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  which  the  Cnun  ri 
of  Eugland  was  agreed  on  the  X.  T.  Canon;  itr 
all  the  other  Protestant  confessions  which  coo- 
tain  any  list  of  Books,  give  a  list  of  the  frx-n 
of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testonn-rt 
(Com/.  Belif.  4;  Conf.  Gall.  3;  Conf.  Fi±  1). 
But  if  this  licence  is  rightly  conceded  bjr  ttf 
Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers  ot  thf 
Church  of  England  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  it.    The  early  commentator*  on  the  Artkle« 
take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Bereridyt)  o: 
the  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena;  and  lc 
chief  controversialists  of  the  Reformation  ac- 
cepted the  full  Canon  with  emphatic  aroa.il 
(Whitaker,  Disp.  on  Scripture,  cxiv.  p.  10.'; 
Fulke's  Defence  of  Eny.  Trans.,  p.  8; 
Defence  of  Apol.  ii.  9,  1). 

The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  ti- 
case  of  the  O.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  tart 
a  reflection  of  the  opinion  of  the  West.  TV 
difference  between  the  Roman  and  Kefonr* 
Churches  on  the  N.  T.  was  less  marked ;  ia» 
the  two  conflicting  Greek  confessions  confirm  r 
general  terms,  without  any  distinct  enunierau  <u 
of  Books,  the  popular  Canon  of  the  X.  T.  (0 
Luc.  Conf.  i.  p.  42;  Dosith.  Confess,  i.  p.  407) 
The  confession  of  Metrophaxes  gives  s  com- 
plete list  of  the  Books ;  and  compares  tb^r 
number — thirty-three — with  the  years  of  tit- 
Saviour's  life,  that  44  not  even  the  number  of  tik 
Sacred  Books  might  be  devoid  of  a  divine  Bt>- 
tery  "  (Metroph.  Critop.  Conf.  ii.  105,  ed.  Kimn  - 
et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  alreadr  tic 
case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cenL'Leo  Alia 
tius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  v.  App.  p. 
Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Chuni 
as  equal  in  Canonical  authoritv  in  all  re*]** 
with  the  remaining  Books  (Catechism,  I.e.  supr.l 

The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  espM»:> 


NOI'ES  TO  TABLE  No.  IV.— continued. 


10  This  catalogue,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  ami  the  Ayoealypte.  (*'6tatutum  est  nihil  allud 
legl  in  ecclesia  debt-re  catholic*-  nisi  ...  .  ft  Paull  tre- 
decim  cpistohw  et  septem  alias  .  .  .  ."),  Is  followed  by  a 
section  in  which  Pbilastrius  flfteaks  of  "other  [heretics] 
wlio  assert  that  the  Spittle  t<>  the  Hebrews  is  not  Pant's  " 
(Haer.  89).  And  in  another  place  (//etir.  CO)  he  reckons 
it  an  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and 
Apocalypte  of  St.  John.  The  different  statements  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  careless  compilation. 

«•  This  catalogue  Is  described  a*  "  cccundum  antlquaui 
traiislationem."  and  stands  parallel  with  those  of  Jerome  ' 


and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  tbe  CaU»l> 
Epistle*  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  1  believe  tL*t  t 
includes  only  three  Epistles :  Eplstolae  IMri  ad 
Jaeobi,  Johannls  ad  Parth**.  The  Irwrti™  of  J*i* 
after  gentts  seems  to  have  been  a  typographic-i!  *rr* 
for  the  present  writer  baa  not  found  the  reading  in 
one  of  foor  MSS.  which  he  boa  examined. 

'*  In  another  pbjc*  (/X  ecctes.  OjUc.  L  13^  1»5*' 
mentions  without  condemning  tbe  doubts  whkh  a  <-- 
as  to  the  Epittle  to  the  Hebrews,  Jama,  3->l  .&*»• 
2  J'eter,  but  not  as  to  Jude. 
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during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  separate  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament*  belong  to  the  special  articles.  The 
general  course  which  they  have  taken  is  simple 
and  natural.  Semler  (  Untersm:h.  d.  Kan.  1771-5) 
tint  led  the  way  towards  the  later  subjective 
criticism,  though  he  rightly  connected  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canon  with  the  formation  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  without  any  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  providential  power  which  wrought 
m  both.  Next  followed  a  series  of  special  essays 
in  which  the  several  Books  were  discussed  indi- 
vidually with  little  regard  to  the  place  which 
tbf  v  occupy  in  the  whole  collection  (Schleier- 
mai-her,  Brrtschneider,  De  Wette,  &c).  At  last 
ia  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
»as  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  Books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  Books  were  regarded 
«  results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not 
ihf  sources  of  them  (K.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler, 
teller).  All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was 
thus  lost.  The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left 
without  explanation,  and  the  original  relations 
and  organic  unity  of  t  he  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
<  *non,  from  the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  the 
•sivat  work  of  Lardner  (Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  Works  i.— vi.,  cd.  Kippis,  1788)  fur- 
ttbhe*  ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For 
the  earlier  period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  im- 
l*r!'ect,  and  requires  to  be  combined  with  the 
results  of  later  inquiries.    Kirchhofor's  collec- 
tion of  the  original  passages  which  bear  on  the 
history  of  the  Canon  (Quellensamnduntj,  u.  a.  w., 
Zurich.  1844)  is  useful  and  fairly  complete,  but 
frequently  inaccurate.  The  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur 
and  his  followers  often  contain  very  valuable 
fiint*  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
i'xy>k>  in  relation  to  later  teaching,  however 
}*rverve  their  conclusions  may  be.    In  oppo- 
sition to  them  Thiersch  has  vindicated,  perhaps 
with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in  the  main 
nsrhtly,  the  position  of  the  apostolic  writings 
m  relation  to  the  first  age  (  Yersuch  zur  lkr- 
■tHIutuj,  u.  s.  «?.,  Erlangen,  1845;  and  Erwicder- 
«•  «.  v.,  Erlang.,  1846).    The  section  of 
!>uss  on  the  subject  (Die  Gesch.  d.  hcil.  Schriften 
V.  71,  2te  Auh\,  Brnunschw.  1853),  the  articles 
a  "the  Canon"  bj  Landerer  (Herzog,  RE.1  s.  v.), 
Holtrmann  (Schenkel's  BH>.  Lex.  1871),  Wold- 
•vnmidt  (Herzog,  RE?  1880),  conUin  valuable 
summaries  of  the  evidence.    Other  references 
nil  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are 
civen  by  the  author  of  this  article  in  On  the 
of  the  X.  T.,  5th  ed.,  London,  1881. 
To  the  above  authorities  should  be  added 
''reuuer,  Gesch.  d.  Xtl.  Kanons,  ed.  G.  V'olkmar, 
Beriin,   I860;    Hilgenfeld,   Dcr  Kanon  u.  d. 
ICritik  d.  X.   T.,  Halle,   1803;  S.  Davidson's 
Cuno«  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  1877  ;  Snnday,  Author- 
ship of  the  Fourth    Gospel,  Lond.  1872,  and 
<'<>$peis  in  the  Second  Cent.  Lond.  1876;  Charteris, 
Cawmicity,  Edinburgh,  1880 ;  Ed.  Reuss,  Hist,  of 
Ornon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Christian 
''fitrch,  translated,  Edinburgh,  1884;  Salmon's 
{'•t.vd.  to  the  X.  T.,  Lond.  1886;  Bp.  Light- 
t'*»t's  Essays  on  Supernat.  Religion,  Lond.  1889; 
Va\wx,  Gesch.  d.  Xtl.  Kanons,  Leipzig,  lu  Bnd., 
1"  HaJfte,  1888,  2"  Bnd.  1889.  [B.  F.  W.]  [R.] 

CANOPY  (xwvorwtlor ;  conopeum;  Judith  x. 
21,  xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).    The  canopy  of  Holofernes 


is  the  only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps, 
from  the  44  pillars  "of  the  litter  [Btn]  described 
in  Cant.  iii.  10,  it  may  be  argued  that  it> 
equipage  would  include  a  canopy.  It  prohablv 
retained  the  mosquito  nets  or  curtains  in  which 
the  name  originated,  although  its  description 
(Judith  x.  21)  betrays  luxury  and  display  rather 
than  such  simple  usefulness.  Varro  (R.  R.  li. 
10,  8)  uses  quae  in  conoj>eit  jacent  of  languid 
women  very  much  as  hvax*v6n*vot  .  .  .  «V 
Kttvtfwtltf  (/.  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general  (for  further  classical  illus- 
tration, see  IHct.  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Ant.,  art. 
Conopeum).  It  might  possibly  be  asked,  Why 
Judith,  whose  business  was  to  escape  without 
delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  pull 
down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofernes? 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew 
notion  that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered 
(cp.  2  Sara.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xvii.  13)  [Blooi»]  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria 
was  inadequate.  [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is 
naturally  lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious, 
than  that  of  a  palace ;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand 
might  unfix  it  from  the  pillars  without  much 
difficulty.  Another  view  which  takes  th<- 
Kuvwwiiov  to  mean  strictly  the  mosquito-net 
itself  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  on  Judith  xi.  21) 
would  make  the  act  a  simple  and  easy  one. 
She  simply  took  the  gorgeous  (x.  21)  mosquito- 
net  from  the  pillars  as  a  trophy.  This  bed  with 
its  canopy  is  represented  as  assigned  specially 
from  among  the  spoil  to  Judith,  and  bv  her 
dedicated  (Judith  xvi.  19).  [H.'  H.] 

CANTICLES  (or  THE  SONG  OF  SOLO- 
MON). 

1.  Title.— Iu   the   Hebrew  this  remarkable 

work  is  described  as  roW>  l&X  DHtM  TC\ 
that  is,  44  the  most  lovely  song  of  Solomon." 
Whether  the  title  implies  that  the  song  was 
written  by  Solomon,  or  that  it  only  refers  to 
him,  is  a  matter  of  small  importance,  for  the 
most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  and  other  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
lateness  of  the  tradition  which  they  contain. 
In  the  three  principal  Versions  of  the  Canticles 
— namely,  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac — 
the  titles  are  respectively  tA<r/ta  ao-^drwr  o 
ion  2a\*fUip,  Canticum  Canticorum  Salamonis, 

\b*JLml  A*jJQ»Z  A*20l,  that  is. 
44  The  Wisdom  of  Wisdoms  of  Solomon,  the  book 
which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Song  of  Songs,  or 
the  Hymn  of  Hymns."  This  last  title  is  written 
as  it  appears  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Syriac 
Old  Testament,  but  the  manuscripts  present 
certain  variations,  among  which  may  be  specially 
noticed  that  which  is  found  in  the  facsimile  of 
the  Ambrosian  Codex  recently  published  by  M. 

Ceriaui,  where  it  stands 

^jIb  Lj]»  Aj*^,  that  is  44  The  Hymns 
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ot  Hymns  of  Solomon,  son  of  David,  the  king  of  | 
Israel ;  that  is,  the  Songs  of  Songs  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  4  Sharath  Sharin.'  "  From  the  arbi- 
trary character  of  the  variations  in  the  Syriac 
texts  we  may  infer  that  the  first  verse  as  it 
stands  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  was 
regarded  bv  th«  venerable  Syrian  translator  as 
a  title  (as 'it  is  by  the  Vulgate),  and  that  the 
translators  and  copyists  allowed  themselves  con- 
siderable latitude  in  expressing  their  own  theories 
about  the  origin  of  the  Book,  as  they  did  with 
regard  to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms.  The  Targum 
on  Canticles  being  a  very  diffuse  allegorical 
paraphrase,  and  of  late  authorship,  is  not  of 
the  same  critical  value  here  as  it  is  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Prophets.  The  title  however,  as 
usually  printed,  is  as  follows:  prQCIJTI  P"VC 

rrna  te-icn  icste  n*3:  note  ton  h 
mrp  x'cbv  hi  pan  mp  nxuj.  From  these 

passages  it  appears  that  the  principal  Versions 
regarded  the  first  verse  to  imply  that  Solomon 
himself  was  the  author  of  the  work. 

Language  and  DMion. — A  careful  analysis 
•  <f  the  language  and  dictioji  of  the  work  is  most 
disappointing.  However,  the  following  results 
may  be  obtained  A  large  number  of  words 
occur  in  Canticles  which  are  &ra£  Xfyoptya. 
As  many  of  these  will  be  required  for  auother 
purpose  in  §  38  below,  those  only  are  here  given 
which  are  not  cited  there.  The  total  number 
of  these  words  is  between  fifty  and  sixty,  so  that 
the  first  phenomenon  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  a  work  consisting 
«»f  117  short  verses,  no  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
awa^  \*y&ntva  occur,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in 
every  third  verse  at  least  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
word  that  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
range  of  Biblical  Hebrew.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tiiat  Canticles  is 
the  only  specimen  of  dramatic  or  idyllic  Hebrew 
poetry  that  remains  to  us,  and  perhaps  the 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  and  persons 
who  form  the  subject  of  the  book  may  give 
xome  reason  for  the  singular  language  which  is 
employed.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
mere  presence  of  the  fiira£  \*y6n*fa  proves 
nothing  whatever  as  to  the  date  of  the  Book. 

3.  We  might  exjx'ct  considerable  assistance 
in  explaining  this  phenomenon  by  comparing  the 
words  used  in  Canticles  with  those  which  are 
employed  by  Hebrew  writers  whose  age  has  been 
ascertained,  or  is  at  least  regarded  by  many  as 
well  known.  But  here  we  are  startled  at  the 
frequency  with  which  words  occur,  that  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  characteristic  either 
«>f  the  earliest  or  of  the  latest  period  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Of  the  rare  words  (not 
&icat  \ty6u.fva)  which  occur  in  it,  some  are  to 
be  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Book  of  Job,  as, 

tor  instance,  1S"I,  V*BP  (in  sense  of 

leaping),  JVJT,  D^K,  «»r  in  Proverbs  as,  21V 
mp'BO,  or 'in  Proverbs  and  Psalms  as,  iTlJO 
HEO,  or  in  Psalms  and  Isaiah  as,  HIN-  n©n 
(perhaps  Job  also)  JT3t?n.  Then  the  rare  words 

and  D*N*m  are  elsewhere  found  in  Genesis 
only,  while  such  words  as,  flllO'D-  HpT 
remind  us  of  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Judges  respec- 
tively.   Meanwhile  such  words  as  W  (marble), 


njnft  ^iwo,  nunr,  dto  occur  onir  i„ 

late  Hebrew  (that  is,  if  Lcclesiast.-*,  like  Kzekiei. 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther  is  late).  Turn  wher-:  ve 
will,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  for  every  b;<- 
word  that  we  can  allege,  another  can  be  adduteJ 
on  the  other  side  which  is  early.  The  al*nc 
of  1  consecutive  except  in  vi.  y  may  perhii^  \* 
taken  as  a  mark  of  late  date ;  or  the  mums*: 
presence  of  &?  shortened  from  1E*K  mar  t- 
adduced  as  indicating  late  authorship;  but  th- 
latter  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  b» 
dialectic  peculiarity.  May  not  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  work  perhups  account  for  tv 
absence  of  1  consecutive  ? 

4.  Dr.  Graetz  produces  certain  Greek  w<mU 
which  in  his  opinion  bring  the  composition  ef 
the  Book  dowu  to  the  Macedonian  period.  Tlv 

instances  that  he  takes  are  JTC,  1D2,  HVE^r. 
|V1E5K»  which  he  identifies  with  fuffytl*. 
Kvtrpos,  TTjAurim,  <pop*iov.  The  well-known  pr>- 
position  DP  he  identities  with  &fto,  while  is 
iv.  13,  14  he  alters  the  second  DH*£  iat. 
D'TI),  so  as  to  obtain  another  Greek  »oru 
which  he  assumes  to  be  /W5or.*  Dismiisiai; 
this  as  purely  conjectural,  and  remetnlwnni 
the  speakers  who  use  the  words  sal 
JTO  (see  §  38),  we  may  observe  that  D.  Kmuki 
(.SrpA.  $/tor.  p.  50tJ)  found  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining pHEN;  and  :tD,  though  &rag  Aryv- 
Htvov  in  Hebrew,  is  known  to  us  in  the  form.- 

-  ^^sO  and    ^J*y   an(^   u    lK'rnaPs  0D'.r  1 

dialectic  variation   of  In  the  ca» 

Kvwpos  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  .irtKi' 
I  itself  was  foreign,  and  that  the  name  may  ra-. 
travelled  with  it,  so  that  the  presence  of  ~£2 
as  a  Hebrew  word  need  not  astonish  in  nv 
more  than  the  English  use  of  Otto.  Elixir. 
Dragoman,  and  others.     Dr.  Graetz's  >era\h 

word  ^13*T  is  certainly  "without  analogy"  n 
Hebrew,  but  it  is  a  bold  step  to  infer  at  once  tha: 
it  is  a  Graecism,  and  =  o-tyjititrros,  founded  cd 

the  basis  of  = 

5.  But  it  might  be  exacted  that  if  UariiC 
alone  docs  not  enable  us  to  decide  the  ape  «>:'  t.V 
Book,  the  ideas  contained  in  it  will  he!}.  u»  t  ■ 
some  considerable  extent.  Let  it  be  rememberd. 
however,  that  we  know  very  little  of  the 
and  habits  of  the  Hebrew  people  which  wu 
characterise  them   at   one  jteriod    mor*  th.ui 
another.    How  could  we  do  so,  when  th-  r«  ri- 
of  them  from  the  earliest  times  till  perhaps  t> 
century  before  Christ  are  so  very  si^u-v.  anl 
even  these  were  not  written  with  a  ™« 
giving  a  chronicle,  still  less  a  history,  of  Ime!  - 
In  all  cases  when  we  construct  our  historic  • 
Israel  a  vast  amount  of  the  matter  must  be  p^arv  >  > 
conjectural.    The  simplest  proof  of  this  i-  to  i' 
found  in  the  variations  that  may  be  notictl  u 
all  the  principal  modern  histories  of  Israel  U»r. 
have  been  written. 

6.  Dr.  Graetz,  however,  in  his  instmcti^ 
Commentary,  discovers  various  signs  of  Grfri 
modes  of  life  to  which  he  finds  reference*  ia  ti« 
Canticles.  Such  are  (1)  the  use  of  the  !  ttrr 
(}V"1BN),  and  he  cites  passages  from  Atheniew 


•  The  word  il  Is  true,  U  common  in  ;>rri^' 

Clial.lee.  and  Arabic,  but  doos  not  occur  m  RbLra. 
Hebrew. 
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sn-1  Polybius  to  prove  that  the  <pop*7ov  was  used 
.it  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Aristion 
or  Athenion,  and  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  at 
Alexandria  (I'olyb.  xxxi.  3).  But  luxurious 
h:\hu  crept  in  among  the  Jewish  people  during 
t3*ir  periods  of  greatest  prosperity,  such  as 
tht  reigns  of  Solomon  or  Uzziah  (>ee  Is.  i.-ix.). 
(.')  Whether  the  early  Jewish  court  was  in 
;h*  habit  of  sitting  or  lying  down  at  meals 
is  almost  as  difficult  a  problem  to  solve  as 
t.if  meaning  of  the  word  3DD  (i.  12),  upon 
r.hich  Dr.  Greet  z  ba.se*  his  argument  that  here 
v.«  have  a  reference  to  the  Triclinium.  (3)  The 
.  -ir.t  about  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  which 
»■!'  them  wore  the  crown,  is  very  obscure.  The 
wori  for  crown  here  is  mt2I?,  and  in  the  only 
uther  passage  where  the  word  occurs  it  refers 
u.  the  royal  and  not  the  bridal  crown.  Nor 
<ix*  the  more  frequent  word  0*11317  ever  mean 
Ut  bridal  crown,  unless  Kzek.  xxiii.  42  be 
rested,  and  here  the  prophet  refers  to  Saltan 
.j ad  not  to  Israelite  customs.  The  verb  "1121' 
is  used  in  all  other  passages  where  it  occurs  in 
metaphorical  sense.  It  is  doubtful  how  far 
•iDT  references  to  Jer.  ii.  2  or  Is.  lxi.  10  are 
:eally  of  any  value  with  regard  to  the  point 
ru*d  on  this  passage.    (4)  The  institution  of 

Hie*  (iii.  3,  v.  7,  "vyn  D'aniDn  Dnoirn)  is 

considered  by  Dr.  Graetz  as  indicating  the 
Macedonian  times,  because  then  the  w«pliwoA.oi 
vtr?  introduced  into  Greece.  But  the  early 
r.iit-rj  of  police  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  is  a 
verr  obscure  point.  Perhaps  they  may  have 
tinted  at  an  early  period.  And,  alter  all. 
•loe>  what  took  place  in  Greece  bear  very  much 
upon  what  occurred  in  Palestine?  If  men  like 
Mow  on,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  were  advanced 
►Qough  in  civilization  to  make  arrangements 
nth  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem 
(»  subject  which  is  not  yet  perfectly  under- 
stood even  in  our  own  country),  may  it  be 
beyond  the  region  of  possibility  to  suppose  that 
some  precautions  were  taken  by  them  and  their 
"UcceMiors  for  preserving  the  public  peace? 
I  !>)  Marble  pillar*  are  first  mentioned  in  Esth. 
i.  <S  and  1  Ch.  xxix.  2.  (<i)  The  DTIIEn  (ii.  3,  5) 
ire  the  Symbolic  Greek  jiijAa.  (7)  The  &i\r) 
ipmtn  are  to  be  found  in  C*X  'KIH  rPBEH 
<  rru.  fj).  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any- 
thin?  definite  would  be  proved  even  if  the 
sumptions  in  the  last  three  numbers  were 
'•omct.  It  is  true  that  cedar  was  the  favourite 
•  njimental  material  employed  by  the  Hebrews, 
ut  marble  may  have  been  used  without  diih- 
1  nlty  in  a  period  when  commerce  was  extended. 
The  references  to  the  Symbolic  apples  and  the 
'•a:T*  of  love  appear  to  us  to  be  far-fetched  and 
.relevant.  We  shall  presently  return  to  this 
subject,  and  point  out  certain  ideas  which  appear 
to  ui  to  exhibit  the  only  period  which  indicates 
tQe  historic  background  of  the  work. 

7.  Fvrm  of  the  Bo>tk. — As  we  have  observed 
above  (§  2X  the  form  of  this  work  is  unique  in 
tiie  Holy  Scriptures.  Lven  to  an  English  reader 
it  i*  apparent  that  we  are  here  brought  face  to 
i>e  with  a  short  work  written  in  an  idyllic 
an  j  dramatic  form.  We  are  far  from  suggesting 
that  the  composition  was  actually  intended  for 

»ge  representation.  Probably  M.  Kenan  is 
direct  (p-  80)  when  he  states  that  in  all  the 
•'•"■wish  history  till  the  time  of  Herod  there  is 
u  trace  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  not  even  at 


the  times  when  the  habits  of  the  city  were 
most  profane.  When  we  say  that  the  form  is 
dramatic,  we  mean  that  the  same  form  is  to  Ive 
noticed  here  which  is  met  with  in  Psalm  xxiv. 
and  Isaiah  Ixiii.  The  style  is  idyllic  as  well  as 
dramatic,  because  it  deals  with  the  subjects  of 
rural  life.  It  is  more  highly  dramatic  than 
Psalm  xxiv.  and  Isaiah  lxiii.  because  more 
characters  are  introduced,  and  the  dialogue  is 
carried  out  to  a  greater  extent.  This,  in  tact, 
gives  to  Canticles  the  unique  position  which  it 
occupies  in  the  Canonical  Books. 

8.  The  dramatic  character,  we  noticed,  is 
obvious  to  any  Knglish  reader  who  observes  that 

(1)  certain  phrases  constantly  recur,  e.g.  "I 
charge  you  .  .  .  that  ye  stir  not  up  .  .  .  love 
till  she  pleases,"  ii.  7,  iii.  5  (cp,  v.  8),  vni.  4  ; 
or  again  the  questions  "Who  is  this,"  Aic, 
related  iii.  6,  vi.  10,  viii.  5,  which  seem  to 
mark  certain  leading  divisions  in  the  Book, 
where  a  chorus  or  a  choragus  is  brought  before 
the  reader's  notice,  indicating  to  him  the  exact 
position  of  affairs  at  the   peculiar  juncture. 

(2)  A  dialogue  is  carried  on  sometimes  between 
two  individuals,  as  i.  9-ii.  7,  where  it  is  obvious 
from  ii.  2,  3,  that  the  two  principal  characters 
are  male  and  female.  See  also  iv.  1-v.  1,  where 
again  it  is  obvious  that  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the -drama  are  brought  before  us  (cp.  vii.  0- 
viii.  3).  (3)  Sometimes  again  the  dialogue  is 
between  a  chorus  and  one  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters. Such  is  the  case  in  i.  1-8,  and  more 
distinctly  so  in  v.  9-vi.  3,  vi.  10-vii.  5. 

9.  To  anyone,  however,  who  is  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew,  this  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  the  verbs  and 
nouns  which  indicate  the  gender  of  the  speaker 
or  the  person  addressed.  Thus  it  is  obvious 
that  i.  9,  15  is  spoken  to  a  female  and  i.  16  to 
a  male.  The>e  passages  will  enable  the  reader 
to  discover  which  character  is  speaking  at 
almost  any  time.  For  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  words  "  my  love,"  "  my  beloved,"  which 
constantly  recur  throughout  the  work,  indicate 
the  language  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  re- 
spectively. Thus  "  my  love  "  (*7V1H)  occurs 
ii.  2,  iv.  1,  7,  vi.  4,  in  the  mouth  of  the  male, 
and  in  ii.  10,  13,  v.  2,  where,  with  marvellous 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  author  makes 
the  heroine  quote  her  lover's  language  and  the 
favourite  epithets  by  which  he  designates  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  always  s|>eaks  of  the 
hero  as  her  beloved  (111),  <•.</.  ii.  3  and  nearly 
twentv  other  places,  or  else  as  "  he  whom  mv 
soul  loveth  "  CETD3  nSIW),  as  i.  7,  iii.  1-4.  ' 

10.  But  while  the  heroine  has  two  epithets 
which  she  applies  to  her  beloved,  it  appears 
that  he  has  a  term  of  endearment  which  in  one 
peculiar  section  of  the  Book,  and  there  only,  he 
applies  to  her  who  has  become  his  bride.  This 
is  the  phrase  "My  sister,  my  bride "  (*D  irtN 

rfa).  iv.  9-12,  v.  1,  or  "bride,"  iv.  8,  11, 
while  on  one  occasion  the  bride  puts  into  his 
mouth  the  word  my  "sister"  when  she  imagines 
him  to  be  addressing  her.  These  facts  arc 
sufficient  to  bring  with  some  clearness  the 
general  outlines  of  the  dialogue  before  the 
English  reader. 

11.  There  are  passages,  however,  where  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  distinguish  the  dramatis  /»-rsotuw 
of  the  dialogue.     These  are  iii.  l-b,  v.  1-7, 
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viii.  5-14.  The  best  sense  is  given  by  ascribing 
the  first  two  passages  to  a  Chorus  of  Virgins 
(who  are  called  Daughters  of  Jerusalem),  who 
are  constantly  in  the  background  while  the 
heroine  is  narrating  her  dream,  and  by  sup- 
posing that  at  the  end  of  her  narrative  she 
addresses  the  chorus  who,  in  v.  9,  reply  to  her 
and  join  with  her  in  the  search  for  the  beloved. 
In  viii.  5-14,  especially  in  r.  9,  one  or  more 
now  characters  are  introduced  who  have  been 
g<<  uerally  identified  with  the  brother  or  brothers 
oi  the  bride. 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  at  which  we 
can  discover  the  names  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters. The  hero  is  Solomon,  though  the 
bride  only  once  addresses  him  by  name,  i.e. 
viii.  12  Others  mention  him  as  a  character  in 
the  drama,  as  iii.  7,  9,  11  ;  viii.  11.  The  heroine 
is  not  known  to  us  by  name  :  she  is  once  indeed 
mentioned  as  "  The  Shulamite,"  vi.  13 ;  but  it 
will  not  be  inconvenient  to  call  her  Sularaith, 
a  name  to  which  she  may  be  entitled  after  the 
labours  of  Delitzsch,  Noack,  and  many  others. 

13.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
plot  of  the  drama.  The  scene  opens  at  the 
royal  palace  in  Jerusalem  (iv.  8  is  no  obstacle 
to  this  view).  All  that  art  can  lend  to  promote 
luxury  and  magnificence  is  presented  to  us. 
"  The  three  score  queens  "  (vi.  H)  are  present, 
singing  the  praises  of  king  Solomon,  and  the 
arstheticism  of  his  court.  Meanwhile  there  was 
standing  among  them  a  girl  of  dark  complexion 
(i.  5,  6),  plainly  dressed  (i.  U),  who  is  looked 
upon  with  considerable  contempt  by  the  queens 
(i.  6),  and  can  only  obtain  a  sneering  answer 
(i.  8)  to  a  simple  question  (i.  7)  which  the  love 
and  imagination  of  a  simple  rustic  heart  dictated. 
This  is  Sulamith,  a  native  of  Northern  Palestine, 
as  her  language  and  ideas  lead  us  to  infer.  Her 
father  is  dead,  it  appears,  for  she  only  mentions 
her  mother  (i.  6,  viii.  2),  a  little  sister  (viii.  K), 
an!  her  brothers  (to  whom  probably  the  lan- 
guage iu  viii.  9  ir.  ascribed),  of  whom  she  com- 
plains that  they  had  not  been  quite  kind  in 
their  treatment  of  her  (i.  6)  during  her  youth. 

14.  While  the  poor  girl  is  in  tears  at  the  re- 
buff which  her  simplicity  has  received,  Solomon 
is  supposed  to  enter  (i.  9).  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  dialogue  between  him  and  Sula- 
mith is  continued  up  to  ii.  5,  where  she  appears 
to  be  so  carried  away  by  the  intensity  of  her 
feelings,  as  to  faint  with  emotion,  and  to  be  able 
only  to  murmur  a  few  words  (ii.  6)  as  Solomon 
gently  lays  her  down  in  a  place  of  rest.  The 
Chorus  of  Virgins  (ii.  7)  addressing  the  (Queens, 
and  charging  them  not  to  disturb  Sulamith's 
repose,  brings  the  first  scene  to  a  close. 

15.  The  second  scene  (ii.  8-iii.  5)  is  most 
easily  understood  by  supposing  Sulamith  to  con- 
tinue in  the  state  of  trance  to  which  she  had 
been  brought  in  the  former  scene.  None  but 
the  Chorus  of  Virgins  are  present,  and  they  move 
in  the  background  as  far  as  possible.  Sulamith 
fancies  herself  at  home,  and  though  surrounded, 
a>  -he  is,  by  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  Solomon, 
yet  imagines  herself  to  be  with'  him  at  her 
country  home.  It  is  to  be  noted  (as  we  observed 
above,  §  9)  that  she  puts  Solomon's  favourite 
expressions  into  his  mouth— "my  love."  "my 
fair  one,"  "my  dove."  These,  and  the  words 
"in  our  land"(ii.  12),  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  she   fancied  that  imagination  only  had 


carried  her  into  Jerusalem.   The  language  of  th- 
choru>  (iii.  5)  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  shew  th :.\ 
the  actual  scene  is  not  laid  in  North  I'alesUb-. 
But  as  to  Sulamith,  so  convinced  U  she  of  tl> 
reality  of  her  old  home  being  present  to  h»r. 
that  she  actually  breaks  out  into  one  of  the  k:.. 
vintagers'  songs  (ii.  15),  which  she  had  nt; 
when  placed  as  a  child  by  her  brothers  to  w»ut 
(i.  6)  the  vineyards.    It  must  be  <tb>«rved  tbv 
the  Beloved  is  never  absent  from  her  thuueh: 
The  tune  and  words  of  her  charming  SpnLi- 
song  (ii.  15)  bring  back  the  thoughts  of  hm. 
and  half  awake  half  asleep  she  fancies  at  et- 
time  that  he  is  lust  (iii.  1),  at  another  tar 
he  is  found  again  (iii.  4).     But  in  L«r  fu.< 
it  is  to  her  mother's  cottage  that  «he  bru, 
him  (iii.  4). 

16.  The  third  scene  represents  to  u<  the  tin 
arrival  of  Sulamith  at  Jerusalem,  an  event  •  1 1- . 
of  course  had  preceded  what  whs  narrated  in  U-1 
two  previous  scenes.    Such  a  dislocation  of 
action  might  be  considered  sufficient  to  up*e:u- 
dramatical  hypothesis  which  we  adopt,  bur  i: 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  only  \<i*x 
of  Hebrew  j>oetry  which  we  have  of  the  sort.io 
that  it  is  unscientific  to  apply  to  it  the  pritiei-,,e> 
of  dramatic  criticism  which  we  haTe  d*n^ 
from  studying  ancient  and  modern  Eurtfeci 
plays.    All  that  we  have  a  right  to  inft-r  i*  tr.it 
the  order  of  events  was  as  much  neglect*:  i- 
the  Hebrew  drama  as  it  was  in  Hebrew  hitir 
In  the  latter,  the  chronological  order  of  mijt* 
gives  way  to  the  importance  of  them  a* 
from  the  writer's  point  of  view.    Tne  or>: 
is  one  of  subject-matter,  or  of  magnitude,  rr.b-r 
than  of  time.    Similarlv  in  this  drama, 
starting-point  of  it  is  that  Sulamith  u  ■' 
Jerusalem.    How  she  was  brought  to  Jeresil-t 
was  a  point  of  minor  importance  resent  f ■? 
the  third  scene. 

17.  In  iii.  b-v.  1  we  are  first  introduce  :■ 
a  large  crowd  in  Jerusalem,  standing  at  *z- 
point  whence  they  could  observe  the  appn1  • 
of  the  royal  palanquin  as  it  drew  near  bjt:- 
road  that  came  from  the  north.    One  rt~v 
from  the  crowd  (iii.  6)  observes  the  cliud- 
incense  which  thickened   the  air  around  :r 
king  and  his  bride.    A  second  (tr.  7.  f)  t<  ti  - 
the palanquin  and  the  guard  of  niifhtj  i  - 
which  moved  alongside  of  it.    A  thirl  (rr  * 
10)  remarks  upon  the  beauty  of  th*  carru.- 
itself,  and  the  presents  that  had  t*eo  p*1, 
by  the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem.  $uAkii< 
fourth  voice  —  probably  that   of  a  herui!- 
announces  the  near  approach  of  the  royal  trv'- 
and  calls  upon  the  daughters  of  Zion  v>  p  I  ^ 
and  meet  their  king.    At  iv.  1  we  nm>t 
that  Solomon  and  Sulamith  have  entered  ^ 
palace.  Iu  iv.  1-5,  7-15,  he  speaks  of  hfr 
while  in  rr.  6,  16  she  appears  to  deprecate  his  rx- 
terv,  and  to  confess  her  unworthines*  ol  I*:** 
honoured  with  such  particular  marks  ot  t: 
favour  of  one  who  was  so  great  and     »  :  T 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  two  v<~ 
spoken  by  Sulamith  can  be  explained,  when  : 
in  their  connexion  with  the  words  of  Soli->: 
which  immediately  follow.    And  by  thi» 
we  must  suppose  that  the  marriage  proo- 
has  entered  into  the  banqueting  hall.   Th?  « 
enters  with  his  bride,  and  calls  upon  th* 

(v.  1)  to  partake  of  the  marriage  feist.  It  -  1 
this  scene  only  that  Solomon  address  SuU.itr 
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i-  his  "  si*ter  bride,"  or  "  his  bride."  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  in  thU  scene  alone  we  read 
if  Solomon's  invitation  to  her  to  exchange  her 
residence  in  the  north  tor  one  at  Jerusalem. 

1$.  The  fourth  scene  extends  from  v.  2  to  vi.  9. 
It  ap|*ars  that  Sulamith  i.s  represented  here,  as 
in  scene  2.  to  be  in  a  state  of  trance  (c.  2),  and 
in  ht-r  half-conscious  condition  to  have  imagined 
that  she  had  rejected  her  Beloved's  proffered  love 
Ilt  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  slight  personal  incon- 
Ttoience  (r.  3).  She  soon  regTetted  what  she 
had  done:  she  sought  her  Beloved,  and  called 
f  r  him,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  She  found  him 
not;  he  gave  no  answer.  She  describes  the 
trouble  which  she  endured  as  she  went  in  search 
if  him,  and  calls  upon  the  queens,  who  stood 
around  her,  to  aid  her  in  her  search  for  the  Be- 
loved. She  describes  him  to  them  (ex.  10-16) 
in  language  so  vivid  and  so  plaintive,  that  the 
queens  promise  "  to  seek  him  with  her."  She 
ha>  almost  relapsed  into  her  former  state  of  un- 
consciousness (vi.  2,  3)  when  (rr.4— y)the  Beloved 
is  found.  These  are  the  hist  words  in  the  poem 
that  are  ascribed  to  Solomon  (except  vii.  bM>  a, 
and  the  very  ambiguous  passage,  viii.  5  b,  viii.  13), 
and  in  them  must  be  noted  the  solemn  manner 
(rr.  e\9)  in  which  the  king  renounces  the  splen- 
dour and  M  usualitv  of  his  court,  and  professes 
hin*lf  to  be  contented  for  the  future  with  the 
lore  of  the  one  wiiom  he  addresses  as  "  his 
d.-Tt,  the  undefiled  one,  the  only  one  of  her 
dotfi.-r." 

1!».  If  the  scene  which  we  have  just  considered 
is  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  uj>on  the 
iLterpretation  of  the  work,  the  fifth  scene  w 
certainly  of  equal  weight.  The  conversion  of 
Solomon  has  been  hitherto  represented  as  being 
*lfectel  by  the  means  of  Sulamith.  We  now  find 
that  the  que.  ns  who  in  i.  t>  had  treated  her  with 
scorn,  and  in  i.  8  had  ironically  called  her  the 
'•fairest  am<-ng  women,"  C'tt'33  HQ*!"!,  are 
gradually  becoming  lost  in  their  admiration  of 
iier.  In  v.  1\  vi.  1,  they  use  in  earnest  the  same 
title  which  they  had  applied  to  her  with  bitter 
>arra*m  in  the  first  scene  :  while  in  vi.  10,  13  a, 
I  >  c-vii.  5,  they  hardly  know  how  to  find  words 
t  >  express  their  admiration  of  her:  and,  finally 
(vii.  1),  thev  address  her  as  the  "princes 
daughter,"  3H3  n3.  They  appear  to  be  in- 
'  I  tided  in  Sulamith's  invitation  (vii.  11),  and 
5,'ive  up  their  court  life  for  the  sake  of  the  joys 
of  the  country.  Thus  the  great  curse  of  Solomon's 
< :  mrt(l  K.  xi.  1-8)  has  been  removed  through 
t;ie  simplicity  and  deep  spirituality  of  the  rustic 
Sulamith,  which  has  won  over  the  king  and  his 
.Treat  ladies.  As  the  scene  approaches  to  a  cou- 
'lasion  Sulamith  is  once  again  introduced,  ex- 
pressing her  burning  love  for  Solomon,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  return  with  her  to  her  own  home 
( vii.  9  b— viii.  3).  The  end  of  the  scene  is  marked 
by  the  address  of  the  Chorus  of  Virgins  to  the 
I*au^hters  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  already  been 
noticed. 

20.  The  last  scene  opens  in  North  Palestine. 
The  Chorus  and  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  are 
within  the  courtyard  of  the  residence  of  Sula- 
mith *  mother  at  Shunem  (the  place  described 
>i.  9),  and  thev  see  the  Bride  and  her  Beloved 
approaching  (viii.  5  a).  Solomon  points  out  the 
places  which  he  could  associate  with  different 
£wt»  in  Sulamith's  history,  —  the  apple  -  tree 
*here  he  first  told  her  of  his  love,  and  the 


cottage  where  she  was  born.1*  She  replies  to 
him  (rr.  0,  7)  in  language  which  shows  the 
intense  depth  of  her  spiritual  perceptions.  In 
r.  8  she  mentions  her  sister,  trusting  that 
something  will  be  done  for  her,  and  is  answered 
with  rustic  rudeness  by  her  brothers  (r.  9)» 
that  they  will  take  sufficient  care  of  her. 
Sulamith  replies  (r.  Id)  enigmatically,  and 
gently  reproves  her  brothers  for  their  former 
neglect  of  herself,  implying  that  she  had  always 
been  her  own  protectress.  In  rr.  11,  12, 
she  recommends  her  brothers  to  Solomon  for 
some  mark  of  his  favour,  and  apparently  desires 
that  they  may  be  appointed  keejnrrs  of  "his  vine- 
yards. The  words  (viii.  13)  are  probably  the 
language  of  Solomon  asking  her  to  sing.  She 
complies  with  the  request,  and  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  Book  expresses  a  hope  that  he  will  spend 
his  life  ujx>n  the  mountains.  Thus  the  end  of 
the  story  appears  to  be  that  Solomon  and  all  his 
court  retire  to  the  country,  and  that  they  are 
perfectly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweet 
air,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  of 
nature. 

21.  Interpretation,— A  key  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Book  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the  form  of  it. 
It  appears  that  the  object  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
is  to  depict  the  conversion  of  that  monarch  and 
his  corrupt  court  through  the  inHuenc*  of  the 
simple  -  minded  .but  profound  Sulamith.  The 
prophetic  author  desired  to  divert  the  mind 
of  Solomon  from  sensual  and  anti-theocratic 
opinions,  by  leading  him  to  rustic  pursuits,  in 
which  his  gigantic  intellect  would  find  ample 
scope  for  self-development. 

22.  This  view  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
an  examination  of  the  progress  which  may  be 
discovered  in  the  different  dnumttis  ]*r8<m<n\ 
We  have  already  noticed  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem."  At  the 
commencement  of  the  drama  their  language  was 
sensuous.  They  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  t In- 
fect that  the  king  was  the  shepherd  of  his  people, 
aud  mocked  Sulamith  (i.  Is)  for  her  simplicity  in 
supposing  that  there  was  no  other  profession  in 
life  except  that  of  a  shepherd.  At  last,  however 
(vi.  11,  &c),  we  observe  that  they  had  a  real 
admiration  for  Sulamith,  and  offered  their  assist- 
ance to  her  as  she  started  in  pursuit  of  her  lost 
Beloved. 

23.  In  Solomon  himself  we  can  notice  a  great 
development  of  character.  We  can  observe  this 
even  in  the  langunge  which  he  uses  when  ad- 
dressing Sulamith.  At  first  he  calls  her  simph 
"my  love"  CJVIH  ;  cp.  Revised  Version);  and 
this  appellation  i.s  used  by  him  during  the 
addresses  which  are  put  in  his  mouth  from 
i.  0  to  iv.  5.  The  word,  however,  means  no 
more  than  44  friend "  (LXX.  rj  ■vArftriov  fiov. 
Vulg.  proxima  rnea,  Syr.  ->A»"l  and  con- 
veys no  such  impression  as  the  colloquial  Knglish 
phrase  *'my  love."  However,  suddenly,  at  iv.  i*, 
she  becomes  "  the  Sister,  the  Spouse,"  and  Solo- 
mon becomes  conscious  of  the  higher  relntiott  in 
which  Sulamith  stands  to  him  ;  and  though, 


b  It  must  fte  remarked  that  the  Masoretic  vowels 
suppose  a  man  to  be  addressed,  but  how  the  «■  r<Is  <  ah 
I*  understood  if  uttered  by  Sulamith  Las  never  been 
explained.    We  have  read  Tj^rVTlTL*'  *ttb  tl><- 

Syriac  Version  aud  Delitzsch. 
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once  again,  vi.  4,  she  becomes  his  love,"  yet  in 
vii.  6  lie  is  forced  to  Hud  a  new  name  for  her, 
'•O  love  for  delights"  (D^aUM  runK),  so 
completely  does  he  fail  to  Hud  any  words  to  ex- 
|ip'ss  the  marvellous  iuHucnce  which  she  had 
inquired  over  him. 

24.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  names  which  he 
applies  to  Sulamith  that  we  discover  this  re- 
markably arti>tic  change  in  the  description  of 
Sidomon's  feelings;  the  very  language  which 
he  uses  towards  her  exhibits  the  change  of  his 
views,  and  his  gradual  appreciation  of  her 
«harms.  For  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
language  which  he  uses  when  first  he  begins  to 
sing  her  praises  is  almost,  if  not  decidedly, 
sensuous  (see  especially  i.  H-ll,  15;  iv.  1-5). 
The  change  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  scene  which 
extends  from  iii.  6  to  v.  1.  Here,  and  esj>ecially 
in  iv.  7-15,  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Sulamith 
appear  to  be  the  special  objects  of  his  praise. 
The  king  is  gradually  catching  her  spirit,  and 
we  rtnd,  as  the  story  progresses,  that  he  is 
simply  overcome,  he  can  say  nothing,  he  is 
utterly  bewildered  at  his  bride's  glowing  cha- 
racter. Accordingly,  in  his  subsequent  sj»eech 
(vii.  7-10  a)  he  is  unable  to  Hnd  words  to 
express  his  wonder  at  her  charms.  This  indeed 
is  a  point  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked, 
but  yet  it  appears  to  have  a  very  important 
position  in  cnabliug  u>  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  work. 

25.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  development  in 
the  character  of  Sulamith  as  well.  The  girl  is 
evidently  aware  of  her  humble  position  when 
she  makes  her  first  appearance  (see  i.  5,  7,  l'J). 
Though  surrounded  with  the  glory  of  Solomon's 
court,  she  ap|>ears  to  be  uninfluenced  by  what  she 
.sees  around  her.  She  is  quite  content  to  remain 
as  she  was  brought  up.  amidst  all  the  beauties 
of  nature  (i.  16,  17).  Hut  it  is  amazing  to  see 
bow  conscious  she  is  of  the  greatness  of  Solomon. 
She  is  simply  stricken  to  the  earth  ;  she  faints 
and  withers  before  his  majesty.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  result  of  design  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  and  that  some  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  that 
sense  of  unwortliintss  which  Sulamith  so  fre- 
quently professes. 

26.  During  the  second  scene  Sulamith  ami  the 
Chorus  are  alone  brought  before  the  reader,  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  it  any 
special  signs  of  development  of  character.  Hut 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  she  cites  the  words  and  the  language  of 
the  Helovcd  (ii.  10b-14),  to  notice  her  thoughts 
of  home  (ii.  12),  and  to  see  how  she  recurs  to  the 
happy  home  which  she  hopes  to  enjoy  with  him, 
as  she  sings  the  Spring-song  (ii.  15);  and  in 
ii.  16  reverts  to  her  old  idea  that  everybody 
who  has  anything  to  do  must  be  a  shepherd, 
be.  Mine  she  knows  no  higher  occupation  in  life 
than  that. 

J7.  In  the  next  scene  we  notice  nothing  but 
increased  love  for  the  Beloved,  and  a  refer- 
en< :r  to  the  "mother,"  which  points  again  to 
Siil  unith's  longing  for  home.  This  scene  is  very 
int.  resting,  indicating,  as  it  does,  the  humble 
attitude  which  Sulamith  always  bears  to  Solo- 
mon. She  is  introduced  to  our  notice  only  for 
a  .short  while;  and  it  appears  that  the  words 
iv.  «!,  16  are  in  each  case  references  to  her  own 
unworthiness  to  receive  the  Helovcd,  or  to  the 


preparation  which  her  44  garden"  require*  b.-iore 
it  can  be  Ht  to  receive  a  visit  from  him. 

28.  The  same  progress  in  Sulamith's  chara  '.<*r 
is  to  be  noticed  in  the  two  following  scenes.  Th? 
Helovcd  had  come  to  the  garden  (vi.  2)  which 
she  had  prepared  for  him  (iv.  16).  He  hvl  come 
at  a  time  when  it  was  inconvenient  for  her  t-> 
receive  him.  The  consequences  of  this  are  mm.- 
fested  in  her  increased  love  for  him.  Sh»  ii»r*  - 
not  face  him  at  first,  but  becomes  the  set  on i 
time  a  suppliant  of  the  "  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem," and  begs  them  to  couvev  her  rue>sace  t. 
him.  Subsequently  (vii.  10-viii.  2)  she  invite- 
him  to  leave  the  court,  and  to  retire  int.'  ihf 
country,  concluding  with  language  (viii.  7i 
which  shows  the  depth  of  character  which  the 
author  ascribes  to  her.  The  love  which  slv  iW. 
towards  her  Heloved  is  indissoluble ;  neither 
death  nor  the  grave  can  destroy  it. 

29.  This  development  in  the  characters  of  t 
three  principal  dnimatis  jKisoaae  brought  be- 
fore us, — namely,  Sulamith,  Solomon,  and  th* 
Daughters  of  Jerusalem, — make  our  suppusitio 
highly  probable  that  the  Book  was  written  (for 
what  Hook  of  Holy  Scripture  was  written  with- 
out some  immediate  object  ?)  with  the  int*ntioj 
of  the  conversion  of  Solomon.  Some  prophet 
who  was  charged  with  the  reform  of  Sob  mm'* 
corrupt  court,  conveyed  the  warning  t<>  him  a 
this  marvellous  Hook.  In  other  words,  this  semi- 
pastoral  yet  dramatic  poem  was  one  of  the  mean? 
bv  which  Jehovah  sought  to  recall  the  ajvstatr 
Jedidiah  (2  Sam.  xii.  25)  to  a  true  sense  of  hb 
position. 

.'50.  Hut  that  this  view  rests  upon  somethic^ 
more  than  conjecture  is  borne  out  by  two  sircpi- 
considerations.  (1)  The  Song  of  Solomon,  like 
the  Hook  of  Esther,  has  no  mention  of  the  iur* 
of  God.1  To  what  purpose  was  the  nam?  <t' 
(bd  omitted,  unless  that  the  omission  hf  the 
sacred  name  might  appeal  to  the  per-on  U 
whom  the  work  is  addressed  ?  Could  a 
stronger  ground  be  alleged  for  inducing  tk* 
king  to  forsake  false  gods  and  idolatrous  rites, 
than  the  picture  which  has  just  been  set  before 
us  ?  He  is  delicately  reminded  of  his  c*3 
sins.  He  is  refuted  by  his  own  arguments. 
The  way  of  repentance  is  pointed  out  to  him. 
Accordingly  we  find  no  reference  whatever  to 
Jehovah,  to  religion,  to  sacrifices,  or  to  atiythiri' 
of  the  kind.  (2)  The  same  intention  on  the  pa:t 
of  the  writer  may  be  noticed  in  the  laapi^t 
of  Solomon  himself.  We  have  already  dweit 
upon  the  importance  of  the  third  scene  in  i'- 
relation  to  the  exegesis  of  the  work.  We  nnj 
remark  that  after  this  scene  neither  S.>lw.t-a 
nor  Sulamith  speak  of  anything  except  the 
simplest  objects  of  nature.  They  have  Utt 
risen  to  a  conception  of  what  real  love  is.  1c 
this  they  are  lost,  and  henceforth  art  and  luxury 
cease  to  hold  anv  charm  over  thetn.  Tb>  i- 
sntisfaction  lies  in  each  other,  and  they  ipet-1 
their  lives  in  the  contemplation  of  the  won;*  ^ 
God  in  nature. 

M.  But  is  there  no  further  meaning  in  th« 
Book  ?  Here  we  are  brought  to  face  the  nv*t 
difficult  question  that  can  be  raised  in 


«  The  obscure  word  ITrQrfari*  the  only  p-**M* 
instance   to  the   coutrary,  but 
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with  the  Canticles.  We  may  ask  the  question 
in  a  slightly  different  form.  Is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Canti<  les  literal  or  allegorical  ?  Koughly 
piking,  this  question  deals  with  the  whole 
iii.iory  of  the  interpretation  of  tiie  Book.  The 
interpretation  which  we  have  given  is  literal ; 
that  I*,  we  have  attempted  to  find  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  Solomon  which  are  the  raison  d'etre 
r!  the  Book.  But  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
■taper  meaning  in  it.  We  find  a  distinct 
Me>iianic  element,  but  before  stating  it  we 
must  make  two  general  observations.  (1)  It 
<1  not  follow  that  because  a  certain  portion 
of  a  prophecy  is  Messianic,  the  whole  is  such. 
Fur  instance,  in  Psalm  xxii.  there  are  many  things 
which  are  applicable  to  the  sufferings  of  David, 
many  which  are  not.  These  last,  which  to 
live  inconvenience  we  will  call  "the  collateral 
matter  "  of  the  prophecy,  apply  distinctly  to  the 
Messiah.  Or,  if  we  may  take  another  illustra- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  Isaiah  vii.-ix., 
that  a  child  named  Immanuel  actually  lived  in 
the  .lays  of  the  prophet,  who  in  fact  was  his 
father,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
But  there  remains  the  collateral  matter,  which 
cannot  be  explained  as  applying  in  any  sense  to 
Isaiah's  son,  but  does  apply  definitely  to  the 
M**i»h.  (2)  What  we  have  stated  with  regard 
to  prophecy  applies  with  equal  force  to  typo- 
logy. For  instance,  because  a  certain  character 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  a  type  or  picture  of  the 
Messiah,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  such  in  all 
the  lineaments  of  the  picture.  Take  the  cases 
of  Joseph  and  David,  which  are  most  probably 
admitted  as  typical  of  Christ  by  all  those  who 
recognise  the  Messianic  element  in  Psalm  xxii. 
cr  Isaiah  vii.-ix.  It  docs  not  follow  that  because 
Joseph  and  David  were  figures  of  Christ  in  one 
particular  sense,  they  must  have  been  so  in  every 
resp-xt.  It  would  he  as  irreverent  to  explain 
Oen.  xii.  41-43  of  the  Messiah,  as  to  suppose 
that  certain  acts  of  David  are  Messianic  types. 

■y'2.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  Canticles, 
it  i«>  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Solomon  is  a 
ty]#  of  Jehovah  or  Christ  in  all  respects,  or  that 
in  Snlamith  we  are  to  look  for  never-failing  traces 
nf  the  Synagogue,  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  of 
the  Christian  soul.  Some  of  the  language  which 
»  ascribed  to  Solomon  is  inconsisteut  with  any 
such  hypothesis.  But  we  maintain  that  there 
are  at  least  two  Messianic  pictures  in  the  Can- 
ticles. There  is  (l)the  conversion  of  Solomon 
and  the  ladies  of  his  court  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Sulamith.  Could  we  have  a  more  dis- 
tinct representation  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  over  the  powers  and  principles 
of  this  world  ?  Sulamith  was  the  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  through  whom  the 
apostate  Solomon  was  converted  ;  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  task  which  she  performed  and  in  the 
dirine  character  of  her  mission  she  is  the  type 
'<{  greater  things  to  come.  (2)  So  with  regard 
to  Solomon,  it  would  be  irreverent  to  explain 
every  word  ascribed  to  him  in  this  Book  as 
though  it  were  the  utterance  of  Jehovah  or  of 
the  Christ.  However,  in  that  burning  love 
which  existed  between  him  and  Sulamith,  a  love 
which  we  must  remember  was  mutual,  we  can- 
not fail  to  notice  a  figure  of  that  love  which 
each  individual  soul,  and  the  Church  collectively, 
toward*  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  her 


faith.  Further  than  this  we  dare  not  allegorise  ; 
but  in  this  we  see  enough  to  excite  oor  wonder 
and  our  longings  for  further  search.  Those  who 
would  see  what  has  been  discovered  in  the  Can- 
ticles by  men  who  spent  their  time  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  should  read  the  eighty-six  sermons  of 
St.  Bernard  on  the  Book,  and  the  forty-eight  ser- 
mons by  Gillebert,  which  were  commenced  with 
the  object  of  completing  what  St.  Bernard  left  un- 
finished at  his  death.  The  Commentary  on  Can- 
ticles, by  the  late  Dr.  Littledale,  1869,  places  the 
allegorical  interpretation  within  a  short  compass. 
See  also  Gietmann  in  Comely'*  C'urtus,  &c.  1891. 

33.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Book  must  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  number  of  dramatis  person  s- 
which  are  introduced.  The  explanation  which 
we  have  ventured  to  give  is  based  entirelv  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  there  are  only  two  principal 
characters  in  the  drama.  But  are  we  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  ?  Some 
expositors  discover  not  only  the  features  of  king 
Solomon,  but  also  those  of  a  rival,  a  shepherd,  a 
man  of  Sulamith's  own  position  in  life,  to  whom 
her  heart  had  been  given  before  she  was  forced 
into  attendance  at  the  king's  court.  This  has 
been  rightly  called  the  "Shepherd  hypothesis" 
by  Mr.  Kingsbury  (the  careful  and  learned 
writer  of  the  tijxaker's  Commentary  on  the 
Canticles,  1873),  and  we  must  briefly  examine 
what  arguments  are  introduced  in  favour  of  it. 
This  hypothesis  is  thus  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Ginsburg :  "This  song  records  the  real  history 
of  a  humble  but  virtuous  woman,  who,  after 
being  espoused  to  a  man  of  like  humble  circum- 
stances, had  been  tempted  in  a  most  alluring 
manner  to  abandon  him,  and  to  transfer  her 
affections  to  one  of  the  wisest  and  richest  of  men, 
but  who  successfully  resisted  all  temptations, 
remained  faithful  to  her  espousals,  and  was  ulti- 
mately rewarded  for  her  virtue."- 

34.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  arrangement  which  we  gave  above, 
thirty  verses  and  two  half-verses  were  assigned 
to  Solomon.  Of  these  the  "  Shepherd  "  claims 
one  half-rerse,  i.e.  viii.  5  b,  and  fifteen  whole 
verses.  He  is  also  credited  with  the  thrice- 
repeated  refrain,  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  viii.  4.  Of  the 
verses  ascribed  to  him,  one  only  has  any  import- 
ance in  its  bearing  upon  the  hypothesis,  namely 
viii.  .r>b.  It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  how  coulil 
Solomon  have  known  various  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Sulamith's  home  ?  And  to  us  the 
answer  seems  very  unsatisfactory  which  assumes 
that  the  king  had  wandered  to  that  spot  during 
one  of  his  hunting  expeditions  in  the  North  of 
Palestine.     We   have   followed  Dr.  Delitzsch 

(Hohelied,  1875,  p.  126),  reading  Tjrtan.  "SjmS* 
TprmiP.  ^JDX  on  the  ground  of  the  great 
difficultv  that  there  is  in  putting  such  a  word 
as  ^rrhW  into  the  mouth  of  Sulamith. 

35.  But  if  we  examine  the  whole  Song  with 
the  Shepherd  hypothesis  to  guide  us,  we  shall 
find  that  in  the  dialogue  with  Solomon  (for 
such  it  is  allowed  to  be)  Sulamith  replies  to 
him  in  language  which  is  really  intended  for 


*  The  Song  of  Song$.  with  a  Commentary,  he,  1867. 
p.  11.  Similarly  M.  Kenan  in  l<a  Cantique  d**  Caw- 
tiqurt.  4th  ed..  1H79,  p.  100  ;  and  with  some  modifica- 
tions Dr.  S.  Oettll.  Dot  Uoktlittl,  188*.  and  others. 
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the  Shepherd.  For  instance,  is  the  44  Well- 
beloved  "  (i.  13)  different  from  the  44  King  "  who 
was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse?  Is  it 
not  strange  that  the  Shepherd  (ii.  2)  should 
apply  the  same  rare  word  to  Sulamith  ('JVin) 
which  is  always  employed  by  Solomon?  Passing 
over  the  three  refrains,  which  we  have  ventured 
to  ascribe  to  a  Chorus  of  Virgins,  we  come  to 
the  long  passage  iv.  8-v.  1.  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  explaining  this  upon  the 
Shepherd  hypothesis.  It  is  admitted  that  iv.  7 
is  spoken  by  Solomon,  aud  that  the  scene  is  laid 
in  his  palace.  It  is  somewhat  odd  to  find  the 
king  permitting  a  rival  to  ask  his  wife  (for  such 
she  is  supposed  to  be)  to  make  what  in  plain 
English  would  be  called  an  elopement  with  him. 
Still  less  do  we  see  how  the  Shepherd  (v.  1) 
could  invite  his  friends  to  eat  and  drink  with 
him  in  Solomon's  palace.    It  may  be  urged  that 

the  appearance  of  the  words  n  S_>  and  rfa  »mnx 
in  this  scene  alone  support  the  idea  that  another 
than  Solomon  is  speaking  ;  but  then  we  must  re- 
member that  Solomon  had  just  entered  publicly 
into  .Jerusalem  as  the  husband  of  Sulamith : 
why  then  should  he  not  publicly  call  her  his 
wife  ?  Or  if  we  take  vi.  8,  9  ;  here  the  Shepherd 
is  standing  outside  the  palace,  and  makes  this 
sarcastic  reference  to  what  is  going  on  within, 
so  as  to  44  destroy  the  effect  "  of  Solomon's 
remarks  (vi.  4-7).  But  we  think  it  highly 
probable  that,  if  the  Shepherd  had  ventured 
into  such  close  proximity  to  the  King,  one  of  the 
sixty  mighty  men  (iii.  7)  would  not  have 
allowed  him  to  live  long  enough  to  make  his 
last  request  (viii.  13).  Again  the  passage  i.  7 
is  declared  to  put  the  hypothesis  on  a  sure 
footing ;  but,  as  we  observed  above  (§  22),  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Sulamith  knew 
that  Solomon  had  any  other  profession  except 
that  of  a  shepherd ;  or,  as  Mr.  Kingsbury  well 
puts  it,  44  she  speaks  figuratively  of  the  4  Son  of 
David,'  as  David  called  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
4  my  Shepherd.'  "  And  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
is  the  spiritual  character  of  much  of  the 
language  of  Sulamith,  e.g.  i.  12,  13,  ii.  17,  iv.  6, 
v.  5,  &c,  where  a  literal  explanation  is  im- 
possible. After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  work 
we  cannot  help  differing  from  those  who  have 
supported  the  Shepherd  hypothesis  in  any  form 
whatever. 

36.  The  Fragmentary  hypothesis,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  Book  is  supposed  to  be  a 
collection  of  various  unconnected  poems,  may 
be  said  to  be  obsolete.  It  was  maintained  with 
great  learning  by  E.  J.  Magnus,  Art*.  Bear- 
!*itunat  &c,  des  Uohen  Liedcs  Salome's,  Halle, 
1842. 

37.  Further  Considerations  respecting  the  Lan- 
guage and  Style. — According  to  our  scheme  of 
arrangement,  seventy  verses  and  three  half-verses 
are  ascribed  to  Sulamith,  thirty  whole  and  two 
half- verses  to  Solomon,  while  the  remaining 
thirteen  and  a  half  verses  arc  distributed  among 
the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  the  Chorus  of 
Virgins,  the  crowd  at  Jerusalem,  and  Sulumith's 
brothers.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  the  remarkable  words,  forms,  and 
constructions  is  used  by  Sulamith.  Not  only  is 
she  acquainted  with  various  objects  of  nature 
not  mentioned  by  the  others  (those  which  are 


peculiar  to  Canticles  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk),  such  as  -»D_>»,  nS»rH 

-hod*,  D^rc,  "iji?  "no,  td,  mir,  D*n;wt 

Win*,  D'TDD,  IL*>,  TUK*,  D*KTH  (the 
objects  mentioned  by  Solomon  and  the  others 
are  more  common  except  D_n2*  and  D*T_f), 
but  the  localities  with  which  she  is  familiar  arc 
comparatively  few.  Besides  Lebanon,  which  is 
known  to  Solomon  and  the  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem also,  she  speaks  only  of  Kngedi,  Sharon, 
Bether,  and  Baal- Ham  on,  the  last  three  or* 
which  were  in  the  North  of  Palestine.  Solo- 
mon mentions  Gilead,  Am  ana,  Shenir,  Hennoa, 
Tirzah ;  and  the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  refer 
to  Heshbon,  Damascus,  and  Bath-Rabbiin,  be- 
traying an  acquaintance  with  Eastern  Palestine, 
and  reminding  us  of  1  K.  xi.  1,  5,  7. 

38.  Of  the  words  peculiar  to  Canticles  Solomon 
uses  the  following:  "TIP  (used  by  Sulamith 
ii.  10,  13,  when  citing  Solomon's  language),  Tjfl 

(a  necklace),  D^HT,  cfo,  D'aTP,  D^KJX, 
-13TD  (in  this  sense),  Jl^n,  23,b,  J^V,  % 

Orb®,  PSD.    The  Daughters  of  Jeru- 

salem  also  have  a  peculiar  vocabulary,  (,} 

n-Aru  to»k,  Pion,  jck,  ato,  nVi,  psnrc 

The  crowd,  as  we  should  expect,  introduce  sor*- 
curious  words,  such  as  nTDI,  *|1V%  n*?2K, 
jVIDtt,  to  which  may  be  added  the  phrase  *Tni< 
3in.  But  the  diction  of  Sulamith  is  orer- 
whelmed  with  anomalies.  We  take  a  sample 
from  the  fir9t  nineteen  verses  which  are  allotu  I 
to  her:  mmnC,  Ht_0  (a  provincialism  f-r 
"laO,  which  is  the  form  used  by  her  brothtT*, 

viii.  9),  r\ytt  for  rv«,  ^n2.  T^riDi^-a" 

TOT  and  D3n  (in  this  sense).    To  this  may  Ut 

added  a  pleonastic  construction*         TTH,  i. 

6,  viii.  12  (cp.  rofeto?  mOD,  iii.  7);  tk* 
pronoun  after  the  finite  verb,  "ON  ^flOP,  v.  5. 
*0N  *nnnD,  v.  6 ;  and  the  forms  0,|51y*\  iii-  ^ 
rVfa'lp,  v.  2,  11  (reminding  us  of  D*  W,  Hc* 
xii.  12).  The  above  lists  might  be  considerablr 
augmented,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  wcri? 
has  been  given  to  show  that  there  are  fores 
of  speech  ascribed  by  the  author  to  Sulamitt, 
which,  like  the  places  that  she  knows  best,  axe 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  North  of  Palestine,  la 
some  respects  her  diction  resembles  Syriac  rather 
than  pure  Hebrew. 

39.  Age  and  Date  of  Composition. — We  hare 
endeavoured  to  show  above  (§  3,  iic.)  that  fix 
age  of  the  Canticles  cannot  be  determined  trora 
the  language  and  diction  ;  though  Geseniui,  it  u 
true,*  maintained  that  on  account  of  "Chalda- 
isms  "  the  Book  must  have  been  written  shortly 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile.  Again,  sucj 
words  as  DT1D  and  |Vl*i_JK  have  been  claim*-! 
as  indicating  a  Persian  or  even  a  Greek  perwi 
of  authorship.  But  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
different  Semitic  dialects  prevalent  in  Pale^tia^ 
from  the  10th  century  B.C.  onwards  U  vtn 
slight,  we  prefer  to  discover  what  indications  <  I 
date  are  betrayed  by  the  author  himself  apart 

from  the  language. 

i   

«  Oesch.  J.  Ihb.  Spr.  p.  27. 
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40.  We  believe  that  very  distinct  traces  of 
the  period  ol'  Solomon  are  to  be  found.  For 
iu-uoce  i.  9  refers  distinctly  to  the  horse  trade 
Utween  Egypt  and  Palestine  of  which  we  read 
in  1  K.  i.  'Ss,  29  ;  2  Ch.  i.  16,  17.    At  no  other 
time  (not  even  at  the  date  of  Is.  xxx.  xxxi.)  are 
we  aware  of  any  snch  trade  in  Israel.    We  have 
already  noticed  the  familiarity  with  Eastern 
Palestine  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Daughters 
o;  Jerusalem.    This  again  points  to  the  date  of 
>  ilomon.    There  is  no  reference  to  a  divided 
kingdom,  but  Israel  is  looked  upon  as  one  entire 
(over  (iiL  7).    It  is  true  that  Jerusalem  and 
Tirzah  are  mentioned  together  in  vi.  4,  but  this 
-!oes  not  prove,  as  M.  Kenan  thinks  it  does 
(pp.  95.  95),  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
'.t  the  Book  the  author  had  the  northern  and 
v.ythern  capitals  before  him.    The  references  to 
Gilead  (iv.  1),  Heshbon,  and  Bath  Rabbim  (vii.  5), 
ill  point  to  a  time  when  Eastern  and  Western 
Palestine  formed  one  empire.    Now  we  have 
*very  reason  to  believe  that  the  trans-Jordanic 
possessions  of  Israel  revolted  at  the  time  of  the 
neat  schism.    Consequently  we  are  led  to  infer 
taat  the  Song  was  written  previously  to  the 
tiroes  of  Rehoboam.    But  another  indication  of 
the  date  is  given  to  us  in  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Book.    We  know  that  Solomon's  was  an 
encyclopaedic  age  (1  K.  iv.  20-34),  and  assuredly 
in  no  portion  of  Scripture  consisting  of  117 
consecutive  verses  do  we  find  so  many  names  of 
animals  and  plants  as  we  do  here.    It  appears 
that  Soiamith  mentions  no  less  than  forty  objects 
* :  nature  or  art,  of  which  Solomon  or  others 
mention  fourteen.     Solomon  himself,   in  his 
*mall  number  of  verses,  mentions  twenty.  So 
that  we  must  admit  that  upon  the  average  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  every  other  verse  the 
mention  of  something  which  was  known  to  be  an 
object  of  research  in  Solomon's  time.    In  fact 
tne  references  to  gardens,  parks,  fruit,  trees, 
tish-ponds,  within  the  compass  of  so  few  verses, 
cAn  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
cue  was  living  who  "spake  of  trees,  ...  of 
beasts,  of  fowls,  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
tnhes  "  (1  K.  iv.  33).    In  other  words,  we  are 
led  to  place  the  composition  of  the  Book  in  the 
most  prosperous  days  of  Solomon,  and  consider 
that  this  is  highly  probable,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  numbers  that  has  been  noticed 
between  Cant.  vi.  8  and  1  K.  xi.  3. 

41.  The  name  of  the  author,  however,  must 
remain  a  secret.  The  Solomonic  authorship,  as 
w*  observed  (§  1),  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
title.  We  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
•Solomon's  writings  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea 
••!"  his  style.  There  are,  without  doubt,  many 
•  '•incidences  in  thought  and  language  between 
the  Canticles  and  the  Proverbs  (see  Keil's 
Intrusion  to  the  0.  T.  §  124,  4),  but,  un- 
fortunately, all  are  not  agreed  as  to  which 
proverbs  are  due  to  Solomon  and  which  are  not. 
Ag,iin,  it  is  true  that  Solomon  is  recorded  to 
have  written  1005  songs,  but  there  is  an  un- 
warrantable assumption  in  maintaining  that 
this  was  one  of  them.  We  do  not  venture  to 
speculate  upon  the  name  of  the  author ;  but  an 
intellectual  age  such  as  Solomon's,  which  pos- 
sessed a  Nathan,  or  an  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  was 
«urely  capable  of  giving  birth  to  an  author  who 
t.culd  have  produced  this  striking  work. 

42.  Canonicity. — Little  can  be  added  on  this 


subject  to  what  was  stated  in  the  first  edition. 
The  Canticles  have  been  rejected  by  private 
individuals  on  subjective  not  on  external  grounds. 
The  fact  that  it  exists  in  the  Greek  Versions, 
and  that  it  is  cited  in  the  Talmud  Babli  (/>Vi6. 
Bathr.  14  b)  as  canonical,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  canonicity  of  it.  The  well-known  passage 
in  the  Mishna  (D'T,  iii.  5)  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  uniformity  of  Jewish  tradition.  See  further 
Delitzsch,  Comm.  pp.  14,  15 ;  Dr.  Ginsburg,  §  ii. 

43.  Versions  of  the  Canticles.  —  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  three  principal  Versions 
are  the  Septuagiot,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Latin. 
(For  an  account  of  the  Targum  on  Canticles, 
see  Targum.)  Of  these  the  Syriac  is  by  far  the 
best  translation. 

44.  (1.)  The  Greek  Version  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  careful  and  faithful  rendering.  At  times  the 
translator  goes  out  of  his  way  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  a  literal  version.  See  i.  8,  14  ;  ii.  11; 

iii.  6, 1 1 ;  iv.  7 ;  v.  5,  6,  16 ;  vi.  8, 9 ;  vii.  5;  viii.  1 
There  are  occasions  where  he  has  made  a  few 
additions:  i.  4,  tls  otrfiijv  fivpvv  aou ;  ii.  10, 
vtpurrtpd  nov  (as  in  r.  13);  ii.  14,  av  before 
trtptcrrtpd;  iii.  2,  koI  before  (rrrfaw,  v.  2,  4ir\ 
t^v  6vpay  after  tcpovti ;  v.  8,  after  'UpowraXrifx 
he  adds  ivrous  twdfAtat  KaX  iy  rais  io-xv<rtai  rov 
iypoVy  as  he  does  in  viii.  4,  so  as  to  agree  with 
ii.  7.  In  vi.  11  [10],  after  (>oal  he  adds 
Z&aco  Touf  fiao-rovs  fiov  vol  (from  vii.  13).  In 
vii.  11,  if  ipxofidyr)  is  inserted  before  its  x^P01  • 
vii.  5  [4],  its  before  Xlfivai. 

45.  The  omissions  are  very  few,  being  chiefly 
confined   to   particles.     Exceptions   must  be 

noticed  in  12V,  v.  6,  aud  ^  *2^,  ii.  10,  which 
he   translates   by  vfpiartpd,   having  already- 
rendered  1^  by  4\$t,  which  he  read 
in  ii.  13. 

46.  There  are  certain  variations  which  must 
be  regarded  either  as  errors  or  as  the  result  of 
misapprehension.  Such  are  fxaarol  for  DHH, 
i.  2,  4,  &c. ;  ttKKvtrdy  at,  i.  4  ;  pipois,  ii.  5  ; 
ipuvrluv,  iv.  10  (where  the  source  of  error  is 
discoverable  from  ».  11);  iptifiard  p.ov,  iv.  1G  ; 
wfiotw&Tjs,  vii.  7  ;  itol  tls  TOfiuov  ttjs  avWa- 

&ov<rns  fit,  viii.  2  (where  the  equivalent 

points  out  how  the  error  arose);  \t\tuicavdia- 

fidnj,  viii.  5  ;  6  KaB-fjfitvos,  viii.  13. 

47.  That  the  translator  intended  to  be  honest 
appears  from  the  transliterations  which  he 
employs,  e.g.  OaXwtwB,  iv.  4 ;  &Ac£0  (some  copies 
have  dAo^j),  iv.  14;  Kt<pd(,  v.  11  (should  we 
read  teal  $d£?  see  Hippol.  Fragm.  xxv.  on  Daniel, 
and  cp.  v.  15);  6apais,  v.  14;  Na8d/3,  vii.  2. 
Apparently  being  uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  words,  he  preferred  to  leave  his  transla- 
tion ambiguous. 

48.  Perhaps  indications  of  a  different  Hebrew 
text  are  given  in  the  following  passages:  i.  3, 

roe*  (>dd  -pawnm ;  ii.  4,  An . . .  ■• 

iv.  i,  Aas#,  4,  An,  8,  <n« ;  vii.  o, . . .  »neb 
DWi;  viii.  2,  »3teT,  6,  ivntante.  The 

division  of  chapters  and  verses  is  different  from 
what  we  find  in  the  received  Hebrew  text. 
Thus  i.  4  the  difficult  word  *3DJ?D  is  put  into 

v.  3  and  translated  ttXicvadv  at ;  so  again  chapter 
v.  begins  with  the  middle  of  iv.  16,  and  v.  17 
with  vi.  1.    In  vi.  11  there  is  a  different  division 
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of  the  verse,  and  it  is  not  plain  what  the  trans- 
lator meant ;  and  finally  vii.  1  a  is  transferred  to 
the  end  of  vi.  11. 

49.  The  following  passages  deserve  special 
study:  i.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16  (obscure);  ii.  1  (he 
avoids  the  proper  name  as  ii.  17,  iv.  8,  vi.  3), 
X,  9,  12,  14;  iii.  6,  10;  iv.  1  (truiirij<m,  Syr. 

|nA«T  used  metaphorically  for  veil  as  in  r.  3), 
it,  12,  13,  15;  v.  1,5,  11,  12,  14;  vi.  8 (iW8«s 

=  niS^i;),  12  ,  vii.  9;  viii.  1,  4  (&*=nO,  but 
cp.  ii.  7,  iii.  5),  7,  9.  These  will  present  to 
the  reader  the  most  important  passages;  and 
probably  after  having  studied  this  Version  he 
will  not  assent  to  Dr.  Noack's  conjecture  {Hohe- 
lied,  pp.  37,  38).  that  it  was  undertaken  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander  Balas 
with  Cleopatra  ;  still  less  will  he  approve  of  the 
arbitrary,  and  (if  we  understand  it  correctly) 
faulty  Hebrew-Koman  text  which  he  prints. 

50.  (2.)  The  main  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  Syriac  Version  is  the  text  itself.  A  careful 
collation  of  Lee's  text  with  the  facsimile  of  the 
Ambrosian  MS.  latelv  edited  by  Dr.  Ceriani,  and 
the  Bodleian  MSS.  Vocook  391,  Bod.  Or.  141, 
will  exhibit  a  large  number  of  variants,  certainly 
not  less  than  sixty.  In  fact,  till  the  various 
Syriac  codices  have  been  collated,  one  of  the 
most  precious  subsidia  critica  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment text  will  be  comparatively  valueless.  The 
omissions  in  this  Version  of  the  Canticles  are 
very  slight,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
particles ;  but  in  some  MSS.  even  these  do  not 
exist.    The  additions  are  of  the  same  .nature, 

except  perhaps  in  vii.  4, 


•1 


which  is  repeated  from  iv.  5,  as  I.XX.  It  is 
hard  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the 
ticcasional  paraphrases  which  the  translator 
gives,  and  indications  of  a  different  Hebrew  text 
lying  before  him.  The  following,  however, 
appears  to  us  to  be  approximately  correct. 

51.  Paraphrases: — i.   2,  ^9QifQ)  j^^Vo 

ii.  l2,]»»fflP>=TPT;  lS.^jiflflOO U*>0^ 

QOOUi    17,   JiVtfn^  =  inn: 

iii.  6,  ]lQQQ£»  ]L,  (for  fen  n?2K); 
9,  V*flD>Q3  =  :  iv.  4,  )£AO  = 
n^D^n;  10,  t+JDlL  6is  for  fin  (but  only 
here  and  vii.  13):  v.  12,  ^SOlJJ  l^l^  f°r 

T3  DD2 ;  J^miiC  =  B^n^n;  13  (some 
MSS.  ^Ojp),  ^JJJO  1>QlD;  15,  UlO> 

looij  =  win:  d»*Add;  ig, 

oUj-iI  =  inx-io :  vi.  3,  ft       =  mnn ; 

]  A  »V>^=  ni^313,  but  the  same  word  is 

rendered  fZoO>  (some  MSS.  lAaJo',-)  in 
v.  9:  viii.  1,  a>Z    «£HLi|  =  P3V 


CANTICLES 
HI";  6,  "jjQj 

•nrvarwi  ex  *acn  n*acn 

52.  Different  readings  are  suggested  in  thr 

following  passages:— i.  3,  *]nfl:  1,  n?S2~2 
(unless  jj]  was  corrupted  into  ^J,  which  > 

most  unlikely)  ;  4,  -I^Jl  and  2T\  (tha;  is,  it 
the  point  is  to  be  trusted):  iv.  4,  the  order  i> 
inverted  which  the  translator  is  usually  m#x 
careful  to  preserve,  and  he  seems  to  hsve  rt* 

th  tnsoo  \rm  tod  tiki*  i**.* 

he  read*  *X|  (or  ft),  U.  ^  ^  instead  * 

"h  Verse  11,  after  the  first  three  word-, 

probably  was    written  T\UT\   2h™  V21 
TJIBC   It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  vii.  1. 

•  r  ,  i 

]A  »^  m\r\*~\  probably  the  words  are  a  pars- 
phrase  of  the  very  hard  passage:  vii.  7  in- 
dicates that  in  the  copy  before  him  the  tr»a>- 
Jator  did  not  find  the  words  separated  troo 
each  other.    He  read  D'HWfl         instead  tt 

D»31»na :  viii.  11  we  find  u*^CD  OlSi]o  i>: 

and  lastlv  v. 

Vi\n\  ^*A^o  U^o,  i.c.  csrv- 

53.  (3.)  The  Latin  Version  of  St.  Jerome  f 
an  important  witness  to  the  condition  oi 
Hebrew  text  in  the  4th  century.  It  is  eniin^ 
independent  of  the  LXX.,  and  suggests  ott  <•" 
two  important  readings.  The  addition*  (ss  k 
as  ii.  10,  v.  2,  vi.  4,  viii.  2,  6),  like  the  c«i> 
sions  (ii.  11,  12,  v.  6,  vii.  6,  13),  are  very  sli^f. 
and  consist  almost  cutirely  of  particles,  ft< 
find  one  double  translation  (viii.  6),  wk*r* 
,k  deliciis  affluent,  innixa,"  corresponds  to  lat  od* 
Hebrew  word  npaiJlD.  Proper  names  v 
translated  as  iv.  6,  "collem  thuris  "  for  KZl 

Jia^n  ;  vii.  5,  "quae  sunt  in  porta  filiae  mutr 

tudinis,"  TU  W  ^V;  viii.  II, 

ea  quae  habet  populos,"  jlDn 
readings  of  small  importance  are  sugr^sted 

iii.  9,  nrw;  iv.  8,  »n«,  &«;  v.  12,  r\Trr 

and  possibly  T«P,  viii!  10.  The  folio wir-: 
passages  are  worthy  of  notice:  i.  7,  14;  iii.  I" 

iv.  1  (comp.  iv.  3,  vi.  7),  8 ;  v.  5  (note  :ir 
important  alteration  In  the   division  of 
verse);  vi.  12;  vii.  6;  viii.  o'  (obscure). 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  mention  that  t> 
Canticles  have  been  translated  into  vori"o* 
Knglish  dialects, — Cornish,  Cumberland,  Dn-<t. 
Durham,  Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland.  A  vtn 
few  copies  were  printed  in  1859  by  Mr.  Gecrc* 
Barclay,  28  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

54.  Metrical  Versions  of  the  Canticles  hav 
been  frequently  made,  and  amongst  other*  w»r 
be  mentioned  one  by  Rev.  William  M«or*.  M_v 
of  Magdalen  College,    Oxford,  published  ia 
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a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Lost  Chords, 
.Me*$r>.  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford,  1889. 

55.  Literature  hearing  upon  the  Canticles. — 
T»  the  exhaustive  lists  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Ginsburg's  Commentary, 
and  in  Kuenen,  Ilist.  Crit.  (hulcrzoek,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  377-399,  may  be  added  the  following  : — 
(I.)  The  Conversion  of  Solomon,  by  John  Dove, 
III).,  London,  1613.  The  writer  proves  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  the  soul  of  Solomon  was 
r.naily  saved,  that  the  earlier  verses  in  the 
(-'anticles  are  the  King's  prayers  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  through  Christ.  He  considers 
the  rest  of  the  Book  to  consist  of  dialogues 
between  the  Church  and  Christ.  (2.)  Dr.  O. 
Zockler,  Am  H.  Lied,  Bielefeld  und  Leipzig, 
lSo8.  He  considers  Solomon  to  be  the  author, 
whose  love  towards  Sulamith  is  typical  of  the 
communion  between  Christ  and  His  Church. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
It.  W.  H.  Green,  with  additions  by  the  editor, 
and  is  published  in  a  useful  form  by  Messrs. 
T.  and  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh.  (3.)  Ludwig 
Xcack,  Tharraquah  und  Sunamith,  Leipzig,  186H. 
\U  considers  the  reference  to  be  to  Samaria  and 
T  rhakah.  (4.)  Dr.  H.  Graetz,  Schir  ha-Schirim 
uvrsrfif,  Wien,  1871.  We  have  already  referred 
U  length  to  this  highly  valuable  work.  (5.)  The 
hte  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Das  Lied  der  Lkder, 
Leipzig,  1875.  This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
modern  book  on  the  Canticles,  and  has  been 
tranilated  into  English  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library.  (6.)  Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques, 
I *r  L  Renan,  4-«  id.,  Paris,  1879.  M.  Renan 
adopts  the  "Shepherd  hypothecs."  (7.)  E.  Reuss, 
U  Cantique  des  Cantiques,  Paris,  1879.  We  find 
a  striking  sentence,  p.  88,  M  Embarras  sans  fin ! 
I'lus  le  texte  est  clair,  plus  on  y  trouve  d'^ni- 
?mes.n  The  introduction  contains  a  valuable 
synopsis  of  criticisms,  pp.  24-41,  and  the  work, 
like  all  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  learned 
-cholar,  is  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 
(■■*.)  A.  Raabe,  Das  Buch  Ruth  und  das  Hohelied, 
Leipzig,  1879.  This  work  contains  a  Glossary 
"(  the  words  contained  in  the  two  Books  given 
in  the  title,  followed  by  a  brief  notice  of  some 
peculiar  grammatical  forms,  and  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text  into  what  the  author 
conceives  to  be  the  original  language.  The 
rehicle  of  transliteration  is,  unfortunately,  the 
italic  character.  A  few  notes  are  added,  which 
are  not  void  of  interest.  (9.)  Dr.  C.  Kossowicz, 
Petersburg,  1879.  Latin  notes,  containing  some 
interesting  matter,  followed  by  an  uArche- 
typnm  "  in  unpointed  Hebrew  characters.  The 
treatment  of  the  Book,  especially  chap.  iv.  8- 
v.  8,  is  erroneous  in  our  judgment,  and  the 
learned  writer  is  evidently  sceptical  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  view.  See  p.  17,  note  48. 
(10.)  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
useful  work  by  Dr.  Salfeld,  Das  H.  L.  Salomo's 
:*»  den  Jiidischcn  Erkldren  des  Mittelalters, 
Berlin,  1879.  In  this  are  classified  the  different 
Jewish  interpretations,  haggadistic,  philosophical, 
mystical,  &c.  These  are  followed  by  an  appen- 
dix consisting  of  fourteen  extracts  from  MSS.  of 
various  writers  illustrative  of  the  different 
interpretations.  A  list  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators on  the  Canticles  from  the  9th  to  the 
1 6th  century  concludes  the  work.  (11.)  Com- 
mentary and  Translation  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Stickel, 
Berlin,  1888.    According  to  him,  there  is  a 
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twofold  drama,  the  loves  of  Sulamith  and 
Solomon,  to  which  the  loves  of  a  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  are  parallel.  He  maintains  the 
antiquity  of  the  Book,  and  his  discussions 
pp.  107-147  are  very  suggestive.  (12.)  Prof.  S. 
Oettli,  Das  Hohelied  (in  the  Kurzgefasstcr 
Kommentar,  now  being  edited  by  Dr.  Strack 
and  Dr.  Zockler,  1889);  is  a  very  useful  work, 
developing  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Stickel.  He 
divides  the  work  into  fifteen  different  scenes,  con- 
sisting of  dialogues  between  Sulamith,  the  court- 
ladies,  Solomon,  and  Sulamith's  friend.  He 
considers  the  Book  to  have  been  written  (p.  170) 
in  the  first  half  of  the  loth  century  b.c.  The 
whole  locality  of  the  action  is  ascribed  by  him 
to  North  Palestine.  The  notes  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  information  within  a  small  compass. 
We  are  unable  to  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to 
reject  the  "King-hypothesis"  (p.  157).  Of 
English  commentaries  we  have  already  referred 
to  (13)  Mr.  Kingsbury's,  in  the  Speaker's  Comm. 
(14.)  To  this  may  be  added  a  short  and  popular 
Commentary  in  the  SPCK.  series  by  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Eddrup,  of  a  very  unpretending  but  in- 
structive kind.  The  articles  on  Hohelied  by 
|  Diestel  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  and  by 
I  Orelli  in  Herzog's  BE.*  are  worthy  of  study. 
There  is  also  an  article  on  Canticles  in  the 
new  edition  (9th)  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith.  To  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  Arabic  versions  of  the 
Bible  wo  recommend  a  paper  on  Saadiah's 
version  of  Canticles  by  Dr.  Adalb.  Merx,  Heidel- 
berg, 1882.  [H.  D.] 

CAPER 'NAUM  (Rec.T.  Kartpyaovfi;  Lachm. 
Tisch.,  Treg.,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  Gebhardt, 
with  BNDZ.,  &c.  KaipapvaovfL,  as  if 

"village  of  Nachum;"  Syriac  Nitr.  >PjV) 

VOQmJ,  Pesh.  V)QmJ  >£*0  ;  Capharnaum), 
a  name  with  which  all  are  familiar  as  that  of 
the  scene  of  many  acts  and  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Christ.  There  is  no  mention  of  Capernaum  in 
the  O.  T.  or  Apocrypha,  but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1 
(in  Heb.,  viii.  23)  is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew. 
The  word  Caphar  in  the  name  perhaps  indicates 
that  the  place  was  of  late  foundation.  [Caphar.] 
The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T. 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its 
exact  position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (vi)*  vapaQaKaao'tav,  Matt, 
iv.  13;  cp.  John  vi.  24),  and,  if  recent  dis- 
coveries are  to  be  trusted  (Cureton's  Kitrian 
Bee.  John  vi.  17),  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  to  that  sen,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
name  of  the  4<  lake  of  Capernaum."  This  was 
the  case  also  with  Tiberias,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  (cp.  John  vi.  1,  M  the  sea 
of  Galilee  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias ").  It 
was  in,  or  near,  the  "  land  of  Gennesaret  ** 
(Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared  with  John  vi.  17,  21, 
24) ;  that  is,  the  rich,  busy  plain  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from  the 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  pro- 
sperous and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
[GknnesaRETH.]  Being  on  the  shore,  Caper- 
naum was  lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of 
i  Galilee,  from  which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of 
descent  (John  ii.  12;  Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of 
speech  which  would  apply  to  the  general  level 
of  the  spot  even  if  our  Lord's  expression  "  exalted 
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unto  heaven  "  (tyw&Sjtrr/,  Matt.  xL  23)  had  any 
refereuce  to  height  of*  position  in  the  town 
itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  always 
called  a  "  city  "  (toAu,  Matt.  ix.  1  ;  Mark  L  33); 
had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord  fre- 
quently taught  (John  vi.  59 ;  Mark  i.  21 ; 
Luke  ir.  33,  38)— a  synagogue  built  by  the  cen- 
turion of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers 
which  appears  to  have  been  quartered  in  the 

£1. u  t-  •  (Luke  vi i.  1,  cp.  v.  8;  Matt.  riii.  8). 
ut,  besides  the  garrison,  there  was  also  a 
customs-station,  where  the  dues  were  gathered 
both  by  stationary  (Matt.  ix.  9  ;  Mark  ii.  14 ; 
Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant  (Matt.  xvii.  24) 
officers.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sea  "  was  the  great 
road  from  Damascus  to  the  south  (Ritter, 
Jordan,  p.  271),  the  duties  may  have  been  levied 
not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of  the 
lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  passing 


!  to  Galilee  and  Judaea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
duties  may  have  been  city  tolls,  of  the  nature  of 
octroi,  which  would  naturally  be  collected  it 
the  city  gate ;  or  custom  dues  on  merchandise 
passing  from  Galilee  to  Ituraea  by  way  of  Beth- 
saida-Julias. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaom  is 
as  the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
the  scene  of  so  many  miracles  and  "gracious 
words."  At  Nazareth  He  was  "  brought  up," 
but  Capernaum  was  emphatically  His  wowa 
city "  (Matt.  ix.  1,  cp.  with  Mark  ii.  1). 
It  was  when  He  returned  thither  that  He  ■ 
said  to  have  been  14  at  home  "  (Mark  ii.  1 ;  such 
is  the  force  of  «V  our? — A.  V.  "  in  the  house 
Here  He  chose  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  or  Levi 
(Matt.  ix.  y).    The  brothers  Simon-Peter  aod 

I  Andrew  belonged  to  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  29), 
and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  imagine  that .: 


i  pan,  Trll  11  Am.    (Frum  •  ("htHojTmj.h  ) 


was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the  town  (for,  I 
doubtless,  like  true  Orientals,  these  two  fisher- 
men  kept   close  to  home),  while  Jesus  was 
"walking"  there,  before  "great  multitudes"  ' 
had  learned  to  "gather  together  unto  Him," 
that  they  heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to 
make  them  forsake  all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  1 
16,  17;  cp.  r.  28).    It  was  here  that  Christ 
worked  the  miracle  on  the  centurion's  servant 
(Matt.  viii.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  1),  on  Simon's  wife's 
mother  (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  30;  Luke  iv. 
38),  on  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1  ;  Mark  ii.  1  ; 
Luke  v.  18),  and  on  the  man  afflicted  with  an 
unclean  spirit  (Mark  i.  23 ;  Luke  iv.  33).  The 
son  of  the  nobleman  (John  iv.  40)  was,  though 


•  The  fact  of  a  Roman  having  built  the  synagogue 
haa  been  thought  by  some  an  argument  against  the 
prosperity  of  the  town. 


resident  at  Capernaum,  healed  by  words  wnk'a 
appear  to  have  been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Gable*. 
At  Capernaum  occurred  the  incident  of  the 
child  (Mark  ix.  33;  Matt,  xviii.  1 ;  cp.  xvti. 
24);  and  in  the  synagogue  there  was  spoka 
the  wonderful  discourse  of  John  vi.  (see  e.  591 

The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled,  b 
the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  era 
ventures  to  fix  its  site ;  and  the  contest  betweo 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spot* 
is  one  of  the  hottest  in  sacred  topogrophv.  For- 
tunately nothing  hangs  on  the  decision.  The 
spots  in  dispute  are  :  1.  A'hurbet  JrVni/cA,  a  sent* 
of  mounds,  covering  no  very  large  extent  tl 
ground,  and  containing  the  remains  of  no  imper- 
tnnt  building.  The  ruin*  take  their  name  from 
an  old  khan,  a  short  distance  to  the  north, 
are  situated  close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  th* 
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north-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Genne- 
jareth  (now  el-G hutceir).  Not  far  from  the 
mounds,  anJ  close  to  the  water-line  of  the  lake, 
is  a  large  spring  surrounded  by  vegetation  and 
c  vershadowed  by  a  tig-tree  which  gives  it  its 
name — 'Am  et-Tin  (the  spring  of  the  fig-tree). 
About  2 \  miles  S.W.  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  another 
large  spring,  called  the  44  Round  Fountain," 
which  is  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
likt,  to  which  it  sends  a  considerable  stream 
with  hah. 

2.  The  other  claimant,  717/  Hum,  is  2|  miles 
X.L  of  Khan  Minyeh.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  cover  a  space  half  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  wide ;  the  most  important  are  those 
of  a  synagogue,  and  of  a  remarkable  tomb  to 
the  north  of  it.  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
black  basalt  walls  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
the  synagogue  was  built  of  white  limestone 
(Recovery  of  Jeru&ilem,  pp.  343-0).  About  2§ 
miles  further  is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan 
enters  the  north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh  will 
l*  found  in  Robinson  (ii.  403-4 ;  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  account 
of  his  visit  to  Cepharnome,  which  Dr.  R.  would 
identify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and 

<  n  the  testimonies  of  successive  travellers  from 
Arculfus  to  Quaresimus,  whose  notices  Dr.  R. 
interprets — often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
without  difficulty — in  reference  to  Khun  Minych. 
The  fountain  Capharnaum,  which  Josephus  else- 
where  mentions  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  in  a  very 
emphatic  manner  as  a  chief  source  of  the  water 
"i  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  and  as  abounding 
with  fish,  Dr.  R.  believes  to  be  the  Ain  et-lm. 
Hat  the  large  fountain  of  'Ain  et-  Tabiyah,  from 
which  water  was  carried  into  the  plain  by  an 
aqueduct  constructed  with  great  skill,  certainly 
answers  better  to  Josephus's  account  than  a 
spring  so  close  to  the  shore,  and  jwssessing  such 
a  slight  head  of  water  as  'Ain  ct-Tin.  The 
claim  of  Khan  Minych  is  also  supported  by 
l  oader  {Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii.  182-190), 
Macgregor,  Merrill,  and  Sepp. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  arc : 
the  statements  of  Jerome  that  Capernaum  was 
-  miles  from  Chorazin,  a  distance  agreeing 
exactly  with  that  between  Tell  Hum  and  Kerd- 
zeh,  now  generally  accepted  as  Chorazin;  and 

<  f  Theodusius  (p.  28),  who  gives  the  distance 
of  Capernaum  from  Magdala  as  twice  that  of 
Tiberias  from  the  same  place,  which  corresponds 
with  the  relative  positions  of  Tulxtriych,  Mcjdel, 
3n«l  Tell  Hum ;  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
ruins;  the  statements  of  Josephus;  and  the 
name,  which  is  maintained  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
Hebrew  original — Caphar  having  given  place 
to  Tell.  The  arguments  are  fully  given  by  Sir 
C.  Wilson  (Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  375-387)  ; 
Dr.  Wilson  {Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  139-149) ; 
Thomson  (  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  352-6);  Ronar 
(pp.  437— U) ;  Ritter  (Jordan,  pp.  335-43)  ; 
Kurrer  (Schenkel's  Bib.  Lex.  iii.  495) ;  and 
Gucrin  (GaliWe,  i.  226-39).  Renan,  Socin, 
Schaff,  Tristram,  and  Hepworth  Dixon,  are  also 
in  favour  of  Tell  Him.  For  a  good  general 
description  of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  &  <y  P. 
eh.  x. 

The  Talmuds  (SJdr-horShirim,  iii.  18;  and 
Tal.  Jer.  Thrumoth,  xi.  7)  mention  a  Caphar 


Tanhum,  Tanhumin,  or  Tchwnin,  which  are  pro- 
bably variations  of  Caphar  Nahwn,  and  to  be 
identified  with  Tell  Hum,  a  name  that  may 
itself  have  been  derived,  by  the  change  of  a  letter, 
from  Tanhum.  The  Caphar  Ahim  mentioned  with 
Chorazin  (Tal.  Bab.  Menakhoth,  85u)  as  famous 
for  its  corn  is  also  possibly  the  same  place  (Neu- 
bauer,  G6»j.  du  Talmud,  pp.  220-1).  [G.]  [W.] 

CATHAR  pD2,'from  a  root  signifying  44  to 
cover,"  Ges.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
employed  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
lection of  dwelliugs  smaller  than  a  city  (Ir). 
Dean  Stanley  proposed  to  render  it  by  44  hamlet  " 
(S.  and  P.,  App.  §  85),  to  distinguish  it  from 
Chavvah,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other  similar 
words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three 
times:  1  Ch.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and 
1  Sam.  vi.  18  (in  the  last  pointed  Copher,  l^b) ; 

but  in  neither  is  there  anything  to  enable  us  to 
attach  any  special  force  to  the  word. 

Jn  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  Chephar- 
Ammonai,  Ciikpiiirah,  Caphar-salama.  But 
the  number  of  places  compounded  therewith 
mentioned  iu  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name 
became  a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  Biblical  history.  In  later  Latin 
Caphar  is  frequently  corrupted  to  Para,  as  Para- 
Dagon,  Sic.  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  356).  In  Arabic  Kcfr 
is  in  frequent  use  (see  the  Index  to  Robinson, 
ii.,  iii.).  To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its 
forming  a  part  of  the  name  of  Capernaum, 
i.e.  Caphar-nahum.  [G.]  [W.] 

CATHAB-SA'LAMA  (XcupapcaKapd ;  A. 
Xafxpapaapaixa. ;  Capharsalama),  a  place  (kwu.tj, 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4)  at  which  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31).  From  the  fugitives  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  44  city  of  David,"  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  near  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  it  was  Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of 
which  is  Kefr  Sehcdn  ?  Ewald  places  it  north 
of  Ram  la  on  the  Samaritan  boundary  (Gesch.  iv. 
368,  note),  but  no  certain  traces  of  it  seem  to 
have  been  yet  found.  [G.]  [W.j 

CAPHEN'ATHA  (XaQtvaBd;  Caphetctha), 
a  place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side 
of  Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  xii.  37).  The  name  is 
derived  by  Lightfoot  from  Caphnioth,  the  Tal- 
mudic  word  for  unripe  tigs.  If  this  be  correct, 
there  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
the  name  Caphenatha  and  those  of  Bethany 
(house  of  dates),  Bethphage  (house  of  figs),  and 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself,  on  which  the  three 
were  situated — all  testifying  to  the  ancient 
fruitfulness  of  the  place.  [G.]  [W.] 

CAPHTRA  (A.  Katfnpd,  B.  Tl*tpd ;  Vulg. 
[3  Ksd.]  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it), 
1  Esd.  v.  19.  [Cephirah.] 

CAPHTHO'RIM  (DnhM  ;  B.  omits,  A. 
Xcupopitip]  Caphtorim).  1  Ch.  i.  12.  [Caph- 
TOR.] 

CAPHTOR  (*Tinp3;  Kair»aoWa ;  Cappa- 
docid),  gent.  Caphto'rim  (DnflQ?  ;  Twpr»pi- 
*ip,  X-  or  Ka<propulu ;  Caphtorim,  Cappadoces), 
a  country  (HflED  'N)  whence  the  Philistines 
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migrated  to  Palestine  (Deut.  ii.  23;  Jer.  xlvii. 
4  ;  Amos  ix.  7),  the  term  Caphtorim  being  once 
used  (Deut.  /.  c.)  to  designate  the  Philistines. 
In  the  Noachian  list,  the  list  of  the  Mizraites 
closes  with  Casluhim  (out  of  whom  came 
Philistim  [K.V.  "whence  went  forth  the  Philis- 
tines"]), and  Caphtorim"  (Gen.  x.  14;  1  Ch. 
i.  12).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  trans- 
position ha*  here  occurred,  and  that  the  mention 
of  the  Philistine  migration  should  follow  the 
word  Caphtorim  (see  QPU.*),  but  there  is  no 
ancient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  conjecture. 
The  LXX.  of  Gen.  x.  14  follows  the  sequence  of 
the  Hebrew,  limiting  the  Philistines  to  the 
Casluhim  as  source.  [R.  S.  P.] 

The  Egyptian  records  mention  a  race  which 
can  only  be  the  people  of  Caphtor.  The  name  of 
Kefa,  Kcfth,  Kcft  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  but  not  before  the  reign 
of  Thothmes  III.  (18th  dyn.,  1G0U  B.C.).  It  re- 
mained uncertain  what  nation  was  meant  by 
that  name  until  the  discovery  of  the  trilingual 
inscription  of  Canopus,  where  Kcft  is  mentioned 
(/.  g.)  between  Syria  and  Cyprus,  and  translated 
by  Qoiviici),  Phoenicia, 

In  the  famous  picture  of  the  tribute  of  four 
races  to  Thothmes  III.  which  is  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Rekhmara  at  Thebes,  the  second  line  is 
described  as  the  offerings  of  the  chiefs  of  Kefa 
and  of  the  islands  of  t/ie  sen.  The  men  are  like 
the  Egyptians  in  type  and  colour;  they  have 
not  all  their  hair  dressed  alike;  they  all  wear 
ornamented  kilts  and  high  boots;  but  we 
cannot  say  with  certainty  whether  they  are 
the  men  of  Kefa  or  from  the  islands.  Their 
tribute  consists  of  beautiful  vases  of  gold,  elec- 
trum,  silver,  bronze  and  glass,  some  adorned 
with  inlaid  work  in  glass  and  precious  stones. 
Thev  also  bring  short  swords  and  an  elephant's 
tusk  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt.  2nd  ed.  PI.  II.  a). 

In  the  annals  of  Thothmes  III.  mention  is 
made  of  the  ships  of  Keft,  which  carry  timber 
for  the  palaces  of  the  king,  and  also  of  a  silver 
jug  of  the  fabric  of  the  Kefa.  In  the  great 
tablet,  which  is  an  eulogy  on  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  Kefa  appears  in  connexion  with 
Asebi  (Cyprus)  in  the  following  line  :  /  come  and 
I  give  thee  to  conquer  the  western  land.  Kefa  and 
Asebi  fear  thee.  It  is  only  two  lines  further 
that  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the 
sea  who  are  distinct  from  the  people  of  Kel'.i 
(Birch,  On  a  historical  Tahlet  of  the  reign 
of  Thothmes  III.).  It  is  remarkable  that  here 
as  well  as  in  the  inscription  of  the  tomb  of 
Rekhmara,  the  king  citing  the  Asiatic  nations 
has  adopted  the  Assyrian  orientation,  and  speaks 
of  the  Kefa  as  being  in  the  vcest.  As  Kefa,  Kcft, 
means  in  Egyptian  the  back  part,  Brugsch  con- 
siders this  word  as  being  the  translation  of  the 
Semitic  Hit*  (ie.  western),  the  Assyrian 

aharru,  the  Egyptian  transcription  of  which  is 
Kharu.  Thus  Kefa  and  Kharu  would  be  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Semitic  word  meaning  those 
frombehind,  the  Western,  the  Phoenicians  (Brugsch, 
Altaeg.  Volkestafel,  pp.  32,  38).  It  may  be 
objected  that  in  the  picture  of  the  tomb  of 
Rekhmara  the  type  of  the  Kefa  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Kharu  (Wilk.  Anc.  Eg>/pt.  i.  391); 
but  apart  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that 
we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  men  represented 
are  not  the  people  of  the  islands,  in  two  other 
instances  where  the  Kefa  occur,  in  the  reign  cf 
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Amenophis  III.,  their  type  is  that  of  the  Asiatic* 
of  Syria  (Leps.  Pen/; in.  iii.  63  a,  88).  liesides, 
the  site  of  the  land  of  Khar  correspond*  exirtly 
to  Kefa  ;  it  is  said  in  a  papyrus  to  extend  from 
the  Egyptian  city  of  Zar  (Kantana)  to  the 
north  of  the  Syrian  coast ;  and  the  ships  of  Kiur 
brought  to  Egypt  chariots,  harness,  and  tiraUr 
of  different  kinds  (Chabas,  Etudes  sur  rAutwW 
historiqtte,  p.  128). 

Although  in  the  inscription  of  Canopus  A"/: 
is  translated  by  Phoenicia,  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  had  such  a  definite  sense  in  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III.  The  xcestem  is  a  vague  nam-, 
which  applies  at  first  to  the  population  cf  tit 
Phoenician  coast,  but  which  may  haveenemiti 
further  west.  Phoenicia  proper  in  the  tin*  'A 
Thothmes  III.  is  called  ZahL  Kefa  may  Me: 
also  to  some  of  the  maritime  settlements  of  th- 
Phoenicians :  that  is  why  it  is  often  connect  ~i 
either  with  Cyprus  or  with  the  islands  of  t  i 
Mediterranean. 

Ebers,  insisting  on  the  connexion  which 
isted  between  the  Eastern  IVlta  and  the  nsti>;-s 
of  Palestine,  thinks  that,  in  the  10th  chapter: 
Genesis,  Caphtor  must  be  considered  as  a  part  ^ 
Egypt,  which  was  inhabited  by  Phoenicians.  I: 
is  certain  that  even  under  the  last  Pharaohs  Vt 
eastern  part  of  the  Delta  was  occupied  bj  i 
foreign  population  ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  tr** 
the  Kefa  in  the  inscriptions,  they  are  alway*  rctt- 
tioned  as  inhabiting  a  foreign  country.  [L  X  J 

At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  the  Bi'blicJ  rekr- 
ences  to  Caphtor  and  the  Caphtorim  were  irre- 
concilable with  the  Egyptian  information  »#  t. 
Kefa  and  Keft.     In  both  sources  the  p»p< 
appear  to  occupy  the  western  Meditemte*: 
in  both,  thev  have  a  Palestinian  settlement:  :b 
the  Bible  this  is  Philistia,  with  the  Egyptisa-  t 
is  ultimately  defined  as  Phoenicia,  for  which,  i- 
it  however  remembered,  there   is  no  Htbr<* 
name.    In  the  Bible  the  maritime  countrj  4 
Caphtor,  inland  or  coast  land,  is  far  awayen<a;t 
to  make  the  Philistine  migration  a  wonder:  a 
the  Egyptian  records  the  link  originally  seer.- 
unbroken  between  Phoenicia  and  the  iosao: 
settlements.    Added  to  this  is  the  difficult*  x 
supposing  the  Philistines  and   Phoenicun>  : 
have  been  of  the  same  stock,  the  warlike  \ 
men,  and  the  maritime  merchants  whose 
were  carriers  for  the  Egyptians. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Billm 
geography  rests  on  that  archaic  document  '  t 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  may  well  1«-1-  r 
than  the  Egyptian  nomenclature  of  the 
dynasty.  Names  may  have  moved  with  tout* 
tions.  Witness  the  examples  in  Greek  hisv" 
as  the  Locri  and  Cumae,  the  colony  of  A>"t 
Cyme,  or,  in  later  times,  the  Littus  Saiomc^ 
and  primitive  Saxony.  The  Hebrews  >po« 
the  older  settlement :  the  latest  Egyptians  tn^- 
ferred  its  name  to  the  Phoenician  co*?:lie- 
perhaps  including  the  Hebrew  settlement  ot  t:« 
Philistines.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  d«<  ' 
that  settlement  in  Hebrew  was  extended  in  •' 
Greek  period  so  as  to  include  Canaan;  Phit- 1 
becoming  Palestine. 

The  cognate  origin  of  the  Philistine*  ^- 
Phoenicians  seems  at  first  contrary  to  - 
notions  of  the  two  nations.  Markedly  dissicul'". 
they  show  common  qualities  of  a  not  less  man -4 
kind.  The  alliances  of  cities,  the  government  J 
kings  and  magistrates  or  senates,  the  love  * 
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gain  shown  in  Phoenician  commerce  and  Philistine 
mercenary  service,  roughness  of  character,  an  1 
iiill  as  smiths,  are  typical  of  political,  moral, 
and  artistic  characteristics  rarely  found  in  abso- 
lutely distinct  races.  Differences  in  pursuits, 
the  warlike  tendency  of  the  Philistines  and  the 
di.-like  of  war  among  the  Phoenicians,  except  for 
distinct  commercial  gain,  the  pastoral  life  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  maritime  trade,  may  be 
due  in  part  to  mixture  with  different  races,  in 
part  to  the  effect  of  territorial  conditions. 

il  then  we  may  look  for  the  Biblical  Caphtor 
iu  the  Mediterranean,  what  evidence  is  there 
fvT  its  situation?  Some  have  found  this  in  the 
name  ^H^O,  Cherethites,  used  of  the  southern 
F'mlistines  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14;  cp.  Ezek.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  li.  5),  where  the  LXX.  and  Syr.  read 
Cretans.  The  Cherethites  formed  part  of  David's 
bodyguard,  with  the  Pelethites,  probably  another 
Philistine  tribe.  [Cherethites  and  Pelk- 
thjtes.]  If  both  are  Gentile  names,  Pelethites 
must  be  cognate  to  Philistines.  The  similarity 
of  Cherethites  to  Crete  has  induced  critics  to 
wxfpt  the  LXX.  rendering  and  conjecture  Crete 
to  be  Caphtor.  If  Caphtor  was  an  island,  as 
Cyprus  can  scarcely  be  Caphtor,  owing  to  the 
Lgyptian  names  being  different,  Crete  is  a  pro- 
bable identification.  It  may  at  least  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  a  primitive  settlement  of 
the  Caphtorim.  The  character  of  the  Cretans 
presents  curious  links  with  both  Phoenicians 
and  Philistines.  They  stand  apart  from  Greek 
hiitory  and  politics,  with  their  separate  states 
uniting  by  **  syncretism  "  against  a  common  foe, 
like  Phoenicians  and  Philistines.  Their  ancient 
renown  for  artistic  skill,  commemorated  by  the 
Dame  of  Daedalus,  their  later  imitative  power, 
*hown  in  the  coins  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  their 
early  seafaring  activity,  are  strikingly  Phoenician. 
And  the  discoveries  in  the  Cave  of  Zeus  on 
Mount  Ida  show  that  there  must  have  been 
Phoenician  settlements  in  the  island  in  the 
10th  cent.  B.C  Yet  the  Cretan  love  of  war  and 
readiness  -for  mercenary  service  recall  the 
Philistines.  In  religion  the  myth  of  Europa 
and  the  sacrifices  to  the  Minotaur  connect  the 
Cretan*  with  Phoenicia,  the  cultus  of  a  fish-god 
at  Itaaus  with  the  Philistine  worship  of  Dagon. 

We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  Philistines 
and  Phoenicians  were  cognate  and  of  that  Ethio- 
pian race  which  extended  from  Southern  Arabia 
through  Ethiopia  to  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean 
tooth  coast  and  islands,  more  and  more  modified 
by  mixture  with  other  races  as  it  stretched 
north  and  west ;  that  one  of  its  earliest  settle- 
ments  was    in   Crete,   perhaps   the  biblical 
Caphtor  ;  and  that  the  Philistine  migration  was 
a  subsequent  eastward  movement  of  the  race. 
Whether  the  Pelesatu  were  the  Philistines,  and 
whether  their  southern  movement  in  the  time  | 
of  Ramses  III.  in  B.C.  1200  was  the  Philistine  [ 
migration,  must  be  discussed  later.     [Philis-  , 
TINES.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

CAPHTO'BDIS  (Dn'ri23  ;  o't  KawrdooKfT  ;  | 

s).    Deut.  ii.  23.  '  *        [W.  A.  W.] 
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CAPPADO'CIA  (Kainra8oitfa).  This 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference 
to  New  Testament  history  only  from  the  men- 
tion of  its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers 
of  St.  Peter's  first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its 
Christian  residents  among  the  readers  of  St. 


Peter's  first  Epistle  (I  Pet.  i.  1).  The  Jewish 
community  in  this  region,  doubtless,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Christian :  and  the  former  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  fir>t  introduction  of 
Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by  Seleucus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §  4).  The  Roman  period, 
through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  afford  increased 
facilities  for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  It  should  be  observed  that  Cappa- 
docia  was  easily  approached  from  the  direction 
of  Palestine  and  Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass 
called  the  Cilician  Gates,  which  led  up  through 
the  Taurus  from  the  low  coast  of  Cilicia,  and 
that  it  was  connected,  at  least  under  the  later 
Emperors,  by  good  roads  with  the  district  beyond 
the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  men- 
tioned in  general  terms  as  natural  boundaries 
of  Cappadocia  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  geo- 
graphical, limits  on  the  west  and  north  were 
variable.  In  early  times  the  name  reached  as 
far  northwards  as  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  region 
of  Cappadocia,  viewed  in  this  extent,  constituted 
two  satrapies  under  the  Persians,  and  afterwards 
two  independent  monarchies.  One  was  Cappa- 
docia on  the  Pontus,  the  other  Cappadocia  near 
the  Taurus.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  two 
Roman  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia. 
[Pontus.]  Several  of  the  monarchs  who  reigned 
in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the  name  of  Aria- 
rathes.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace, 
xv.  22.  The  last  of  these  monarchs  was  called 
Archelaus  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §  6).  He 
was  treacherously  treated  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  who  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  province 
A.D.  17.  This  is  the  position  in  which  the 
country  stood  during  the  lime  of  St.  Peter's 
apostolic  work. 

Cappadocia  is  an  elevated  table-land  inter- 
sected by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to 
have  been  deficient  in  wood  ;  but  it  was  a  good 
grain  country,  and  it  was  particularly  famous 
for  grazing.  Its  Roman  metropolis,  afterwards 
both  the  birthplace  and  episcopal  see  of  St.  Basil, 
was  Caesarea  (now  Kaisariyeh),  formerly  Mazaca, 
situated  near  Mount  Argaeus,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  its  other 
cities  were  equally  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  especially  Nyssa,  Nazianzus,  Samosata, 
and  Tyana.  The  native  Cnp]>adocians  seem 
originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian,  or, 
more  probably,  to  the  Hittite  stock  :  and  since 
Ptolemy  (v.  0)  places  the  cities  of  Iconium  and 
Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region,  we  may 
possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance  some 
light  on  "the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xiv.  11 
[Lycaonia].  See  Hamilton's  Jiescarche*,  and 
Texier's  Asic  Mineure ;  also  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Horn.  Goog.t  art.  Cappadocia.    [J.  S.  IL]  [W.] 

CAPTAIN.  As  a  purely  military  title  captain 
answers  to  It?  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and  x^aPX0S 
(trismus)  in  the  Roman.  [ARMY.]  The  "  captain 
of  the  guard  "  '  (<rr/)OToire5d>x»»»)  in  Acts  xxviii. 


»  Tbc  word  is  absent  from  all  the  principal  MSS.,  is 
not  recognised  by  the  Syriac  and  VulRate  Versions,  and 
is  omitted  by  critical  editors.  Discussion  as  to  the 
identification  of  this  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  with 
Burma  Afranius  is  therefore,  however  interesting  in 
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16  corresponds  to  the  triOunus  legionis.  (2.)  [ 
PXPi  which  is  occasionally  rendered  captain^ 
applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh.  x.  24; 
Judg.  xi.  6,  11 ;  Is.  xxii.  3  ;  Dan.  xi.  18),  some- 
times to  a  civil  command  (e.g.  Is.  i.  10,  iii.  6) : 
its  radical  sense  is  division,  and  hence  decision 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed : 
the  term  illustrates  the  double  office  of  the 
BOb*.  (3«)  The  "  captain  of  the  Temple " 
(<TTf>crr»ryoj  tow  Itpovi)  mentioned  by  St.  Luke 
(xxii.  4;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24)  in  connexion  with 
the  priests,  was  not  a  military  officer,  but  one 
who  superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
Levites  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  hare  existed  from  an  early 
date ;  the  "  priests  that  kept  the  door  "  (2  K. 
xii.  9,  xxv.  18)  are  described  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
x.  8,  §  5)  as  robs  ^uAdWosrar  rb  Upbv  rry«- 
fi6yas :  a  notice  occurs  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a 
wpoffrdrijs  rov  ltpov\  this  officer  is  styled 
arpartryhs  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  6,  §  2 ;  B.J. 
vi.  5,  §  3),  and  in  the  Mishna  (Middoth,  i.  §  2) 
fP3n  m  C5*fct,  "  the  captain  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Temple ;  "  his  duty,  as  described  in  the  place 
last  quoted,  was  to  visit  the  posts  during  the 
night,  and  see  that  the  sentries  were  doing 
their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  dpxvyos,  rendered 
"  captain  "  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  a  military  office.        [W.  L.  B.]  [P.] 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The 
bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other 
nations,  are  sometimes  included  under  the  above 
title ;  and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with 
reference  to  Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon 
their  national  captivities  as  four— the  Baby- 
lonian, Median,  Grecian,  and  Roman  (Eisen- 
menger,  Entdccktes  Judenthum,  i.  748).  But 
the  present  article  is  confined  to  the  forcible 
deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their  native  land, 
and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three 
or  four  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul 
(generally  identified  with  Tiglath-pileser  III., 
Records  of  the  Past,  N.  S.  i.  17;  Schrader, 
KeUinschr.  Bibliothek,  ii.  2,  n.  1)  imposed  a  tri- 
bute in  B.C.  771  (al.  738)  upon  Meuahem  (1  Ch. 
v.  26  and  2  K.  xv.  19);  and  carried  away  in 
B.C.  740  (al.  734)  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
(1  Ch.  v.  26)  and  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee 
(2  K.  xv.  29,  cp.  Is.  ix.  1),  to  Assyria  (Schrader, 
KB.  ii.  25,  &c).  Shalmaneser  invaded  (2  K. 
xvii.  3)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea ; 
and  his  successor,  Sargon  (cp.  Is.  xx.  1),  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria  had  lasted  two  years,  took 
the  city  (b.c.  722),  and  carried  Israel  away  into 
Assyria  (cp.  Schrader,  KB.  ii.  43).  The  cities 
of  Samaria  were  gradually  occupied  by  people 
sent  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and 
Sepharvaim,  who  brought  with  them  the  wor- 
ship of  their  own  native  deities;  and  Halah, 
Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan  became  the 
seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  n.c.  701  is  stated  (see  the  Taylor- 
cylinder,  Records  of  the  Past,  O.  S.  i.  pp.  38-9  ; 
Schrader,  KAT.2  pp.  292-3,  KB.  ii.  81,  &c.) 
to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,150  captives 


itself,  unnecessary  (see  note  In 
Abbot  in  D.  D.  Amer.  ed.). 
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from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (cp.  2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  fir»t  half 
of  his  reign,  B.C.  606-562,  repeatedly  invaded 
Judaea,  besieged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  to  Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city 
and  Temple.  Two  distinct  deportations  ire 
mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv.  14  (includiog  lO/xv 
persons)  and  xxv.  1 1 ;  one  in  2  Ch.  xixri.  20 ; 
three  in  Jer.  Hi.  28,  29,  including  4,600  persons, 
and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two  principal  de- 
portations were,  (1)  that  which  took  place  ac, 
597,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the  nobles 
soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away;  and 
(2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  BX.  586. 
The  three  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have 
been  the  contributions  of  a  particular  ebct 
or  district  to  the  general  captivity;  or  they 
may  have  taken  place,  under  the  orders  ct 
Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after  the  two  prin- 
cipal deportations.  The  captivity  of  certain 
selected  children  B.C.  607,  mentioned  by  Daniel 
who  was  one  of  them,  occurred  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  colleague  of  his  father  NabopoLusar, 
a  year  before  he  reigned  alone.  ThecspuritT 
of  Ezekiel  dates  from  B.C.  598,  when  that 
prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  fran 
the  Book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  rut* 
of  the  Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtka 
the  constant  jwlicy  of  seveuteen  successive  kinfi 
had  effectually  estranged  the  people  from  thai 
religion  which  centered  in  the  Temple,  and  hai 
reduced  the  number  of  faithful  men  belo*  tie 
7000  who  were  revealed  for  the  consolation  <.'. 
Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least  were  amone  twtn 
(2  K.  xvii.  28 ;  cp.  Edersheim,  BibU  Hist.  it. 
117),  though  it  is  not  certain  that  these  win 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K-  xii.  31).  The  peopk 
had  been  nurtured  for  250  years  in  idoUtrT  in 
their  own  land,  where  they  departed  not  (-  L 
xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  the  Temple,  and  t« 
succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  rvii.  13) 
among  them.  Deprived  of  these  checks  on  tbar 
natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  frtra 
their  native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  kia;. 
they  probably  became  more  and  more  clovJy 
assimilated  to  their  heathen  neighbours  in  Maiu- 
And  when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century, 
they  were  joined  B.c.  598  by  the  first  exiles  froc 
Jerusalem,  very  few  families  probably  retunfi 
sufficient  faith  in  the  God  of  their  'fathers  u 
appreciate  and  follow  the  instruction  of  Ezeki;l. 
But  whether  they  were  many  or  few.  the  r 
genealogies  were  probably  lost,  a  fusion  of  tike 
with  the  Jews  took  place,  Israel  ceasing  to  ecrr 
Judah  (Is.  xi.  13);  and  Ezekiel  may  hare 
his  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii.  26— li*) 
partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  »' 
first  by  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorias 
vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Capun:r 
revived  and  reunited   them.     The  wishes 
their  conqueror  were  satisfied  when  he  had  dis- 
played his  power  by  transporting  them  int 
another  land,  and  gratified  his  prid*  by  in- 
scribing on  the  walls  of  the  royal  pal»«  h;« 
victorious   progress   and   the  number 
captives.    He  could  not  have  designed  to  im-ntt-e 
the  population  of  Babylon,  for  he  seat  Baby- 
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Ionian  colonists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end 
certainly  was  attained — the  more  easy  govern- 
ment of  a  people  separated  from  local  traditions 
and  associations  (see  Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxvi.  16, 
and  cp.  Gen.  xlvii.  21).  It  was  also  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Assyrian  king  to  remove  from 
the  Egyptian  border  of  his  empire  a  people  who 
were  notoriously  well-affected  towards  Egypt. 
The  captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves  bat  as 
colonists.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew 
from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  state 
(Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  confidential 
office  near  the  person  of  the  king  (Neb.  L  11; 
Tob.  i.  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix. 
5,  &c)  was  generally  followed.  The  exiles 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii.  8  ;  Tob.  xiv. 
9).  They  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among 
themselves  (Ezek.  xx.  1).  And  though  the 
assertion  in  the  Talmud  is  unsupported  by  proof 
that  they  assigned  thus  early  to  one  of  their 
countrymen  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Captivity 
(or,  captain  of  the  people,  2  Esd.  v.  16),  it  is 
certain  that  they  at  least  preserved  their 
genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  tell 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne. 
They  had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national 
gathering,  no  Temple ;  and  they  offered  no 
sacrifice.  But  the  rite  of  circumcision  and  their 
laws  respecting  food,  &c  were  observed ;  their 
priests  were  with  them  (Jer.  xxix.  1);  and 
possibly  the  practice  of  erecting  synagogues  in 
every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was  begun  by  the  Jews 
in  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 

Tne  Captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous 
literature.    In  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
poetical  fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by 
a  contemporary,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among 
the  captives  whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to 
Nineveh.  The  apocryphal  Book  of  Baruch  seems, 
in  Sir  A.H.  Layard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written 
by  one  who»e  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were 
familiar  with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian 
sculpture.     Several  of  the  Psalms  appear  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were  either 
partakers  or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  captivity. 
Ewald  assigns  to  this  period  Pss.  xlii.,  xliii., 
lixxir.,  xvii.,  xvi.,  xlix.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxxviii., 
Ixxxriii.,  xL,  lxix.,  cix.,  1L,  lxxi.,  xxv.,  xxxiv., 
lxxxiL,  xiv.,  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxiii.,  cxxx.,  cxxxi. 
And  in  Ps.  lxxx.  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of 
an  Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Judaea  (2  Ch. 
xv.  9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  the  departure  of 
his  countrymen  to  Assyria:  and  in  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense  feelings  of  a 
Jewish  exile  in  Babylon.    But  it  is  from  the 
three  great  Prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel,  that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of 
the  children  of  the  Captivity.     The  distant 
warnings  of  Jeremiah,  advising  and  cheering 
them,  followed  them  into  Assyria.    There,  for  a 
few  years,  they  had  no  prophet  guide;  till 
suddenly   the  vision  of  Ezekiel  at  Chebar 
assured  them  that  the  glory  which  filled  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly  with- 
drawn from  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As 
Jeremiah  warned  them  of  coming  woe,  so  Ezekiel 
taught  them  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come 
apon  them.    And  when  he  died,  after  passing  at 
least  27  years  (Ezek.  xxix.  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel 


survived,  it  is  thought,  even  beyond  the  Return ; 
and  though  his  high  station  and  ascetic  life 
probably  secluded  him  from  frequent  familiar 
intercourse  with  his  people,  he  filled  the  place  of 
chief  interpreter  of  God's  will  to  Israel,  and  gave 
tbfl  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion  and 
obedience  to  His  laws. 

The  Babylonian  Captivity  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  decree  (Ezra  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  B.C.  536, 
and  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under 
Sheshbazzar  or  Zerubbabel  B.C.  535,  Ezra  B.C. 
458,  and  Nehemiah  B.C.  445.  The  number 
who  returned  upon  the  decree  of  B.c.  536  was 
42,360,  besides  servants.  Among  them  about 
30,000  are  specified  (cp.  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.) 
as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi.  It  has  been  inferred  (Prideaux, 
anno  536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged 
to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (cp.  Ezra  vi.  17).  And 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of 
priests  only  4  returned  (Ezra  ii.  36),  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  whole  number  of  exiles 
who  chose  to  continue  in  Assyria  was  about 
six  times  the  number  of  those  who  returned. 
Those  who  remained  (Esth.  viii.  9,  11),  and 
kept  up  their  national  distinctions,  were  known 
as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii.  35  ;  1  Pet,  i.  1; 
James  i.  1) :  and  they  served  a  great  purpose  in 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  in 
affording  a  point  for  the  commencement  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Evangelists  of  the  Christian  faith 
(cp.  Edersheim,  Life,  &c.  of  Jesus,  i.,  chs.  i.  ii.). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
the  ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §  2)  believed  that  in  his 
day  they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to 
the  author  of  2  Esd.  xiii.  45.  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tions and  fables,  committed  to  writing  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  assert  the  same  fact  (Light foot, 
Jlor.  Hebr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  Appendix),  with  many 
marvellous  amplifications  (Eisenmenger,  Ent. 
Jud.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ;  Jahu,  Hebrew  Commonwealth, 
App.  bk.  vi.).  The  imagination  of  Christian 
writers  has  sought  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  last  recorded  habitation :  Jewish  features 
have  been  traced  in  the  Affghan  tribes :  rumours 
are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish  colony  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Black  Jews  of 
Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them :  elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them 
recently  with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17th 
century  with  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
But  though  history  bears  no  witness  of  their 
present  distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track 
the  footsteps  of  the  departing  race  in  four 
directions  after  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
(1.)  Some  returned  and  mixed  with  the  Jews 
(Luke  ii.  36 ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  &c).  (2.)  Some  were 
left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Samaritans 
(Ezra  vi.  21;  John  iv.  12),  and  became  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in 
Assyria,  and  mixing  with  the  Jews  formed 
colonies  throughout  the  East,  and  were  recog- 
nised as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dispersion  (see 
Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7 ;  Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever  since 
the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the 
tenth  of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily 
offered,  "  Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our 
deliverance,  lift  up  a  banner  for  the  gathering 
of  our  exiles,  and  unite  us  all  together  from  the 
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four  ends  of  the  earth."  (4.)  Most,  probably, 
apostatized  in  Assyria,  as  Prideaux  {anno  677) 
supposes,  and  adopted  the  usages  and  idolatry  of 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted, 
and  became  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them. 
Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribes  have  been  written 
by  Calmet,  Commcntaire  Litte'ral,  vols.  iii.  and 
vi. ;  by  Witsius,  Aegyptiaca  ;  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  by  Neubauer,  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  i. 
[1888-9]. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii. 
8)  and  in  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who 
returned  were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin 
of  idolatry :  a  great  spiritual  renovation,  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  promise  (Ezek.  xxxvi. 
24—28),  was  wrought  in  them.  A  new  and  deep 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Law  and 
for  the  person  of  Moses  was  probably  a  result  of 
the  religious  service  which  was  performed  in 
the  synagogues.  A  new  Impulse  of  commercial 
enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted  in  them, 
and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Dispersion  (see 
James  iv.  13).  [W.  T.  B.]  [F.] 

CARABA'SION  (B.  Kapa0a<rti6v,  A.-i«r; 
Marimoth),  a  corrupt  name  (1  Esd.  ix.  34)  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  And  anything  corresponding 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Erza  x.  33,  &c  The  con- 
jecture that  it  may  be  a  rendering  of  the  Vat. 
text  teal  'Pafkuriuv  is  not  supported  by  the  true 
reading  of  that  text.  [F.] 

CARBUNCLE.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  'ekddch  and  bar*  hath 
or  barekcth. 

L  *Ekdach  (PI*^pK  ;  \lBos  KpinrraXXov  ;  \l6os 

y\wpr}s,  Sym.,  Theod. ;  K.  rpirrrayiCfiov,  Aq. ; 
lapides  seulpti)  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the 
description  of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem  : 
"I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  [R.  V. 
"  thy  pinnacles  of  rubies  "J  and  thy  gates  of 
carbuncles  "  (cp.  Tob.  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Rev.  xxi. 
18-21) — "general  images,"  as  Lowth  (Notes 
on  Is.  1.  c.)  has  remarked,  "  to  express  beauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity, 
agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations." 
The  translators  of  the  A.  V.,  having  in  mind 
the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,"  render  it 
"  carbuncle  but  as  many  precious  stones  have 
the  quality  of  "  shining  like  fire,"  it  is  obvious 
that  such  an  interpretation  is  very  doubtful. 
Symmachus,  referring  the  word  to  a  Chaldee 
signification  of  the  root,  viz.  "  to  bore,"  under- 
stands "  sculptured  stones,"  whence  the  Vulg. 
lapides  seulpti  (see  Rosenmuller,  Scliol.  ad  Jes. 
liv.  13).  Perhaps  the  term  may  be  a  general 
one  to  denote  any  bright  sparkling  gem ;  but  as  it 
occurs  only  once,  without  any  collateral  evidence 
to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word. 

2.  Burkatli,  barekcth  (Jlj?"^.  nfj|;*  opa- 

paySos,  Ktpavvios,  Sym. ;  smaragdus),  the  third 
stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breast- 
plate (Ex.  xxviii.  17  ;  xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the 


•  From  pnj5.  "to  burn."  Cp.  the  Arabic 

"extnndere  instltuit  ignem  ex  lgniarlo"  (Frcytag.  Lex. 
Arab.  s.  v.). 

»»  From  pn3 .  "  to  send  forth  lightning."  "  to  flash." 


mineral  treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre(Ezek.irriii. 
13).  Braun  (dc  Ycstit.  Saccrd.  HA.  p.  »>S2. 
Amst.  1680)  sup|K*ses  with  much  probability 
that  the  smaragdus  or  emerald  U  the  prevwui 
stone  signified.  This  view  is  supported  by  tae 
LXX.  (which  always  gives  ffpapayioi  a*  the 
representative  of  the  bdr'kath),  the  Ynleate, 
and  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  5).  Pliny  (u  mi. 
5)  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  adrnirc- 
tion  of  the  smaragdus,  and  enumerates  tweirt 
kinds,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  air 
malachites  or  glass.  It  is  certain  that  the 
smaragdus  which,  according  to  Theophrirttii 
(Fr.  ii.  24,  ed.  Schneider),  was  sent  as  a  present 
from  the  king  of  Babylon  into  Egyp1'  *^ 
which,  as  Egyptian  chronicles  relate,  was  ficr 
cubits  long  by  three  wide,  must  have  been  mid* 
of  some  other  material  than  emerald;  bat 
paySos  is  used  by  Thcophrastus  to  denote  the 
emerald.  44  This  gem,"  he  says,  "  is  very  m  • 
and  of  a  small  size  ...  It  has  some  p?culiir 
properties,  for  it  renders  water  of  the  sunt 
colour  with  itself.  ...  It  soothes  the  eyes,  lai 
people  wear  seals  of  this  stone  in  ordtr  thst 
they  may  look  at  them."1  Mr.  Kin?  (Aatij* 
Gems,  p.  30)  is  of  opinion  that  the  smaragli  d 
Pliny  may  be  confined  to  the  green  ruby  isi 
the  true  emerald.  Braun  believes  that  the 
Greek  afia\pay9os,  pdpaySos  is  etymolop&lly 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  term,  and  Kalisch  (on  ~l 
xxviii.  17)  is  inclined  to  this  opinion:  see 
Gesenius,  Ifeb.  et  Ch.  Lex.  s.  v.  JlpT3.  S«ne. 
however,  believe  the  Greek  word  to  be  s  corraj- 
tion  of  the  Sanskrit  smarakata,  and  that  tea 
the  gem  and  its  name  were  imported  fnc 
Bactria  into  Europe,  while  others  hold  that  the 
Sanskrit  term  came  from  the  West.  See  Mr 
King's  valuable  remarks  on  the  Smarafits 
Antique  Gems,  pp.  30-37.    [W.  H.]  [H.  E  7.] 

CAR'CAS  p?"0  ;   Charchas.    In  the  fUn 

of  this  name  T.T"  reads  Qapa&a,  «■*  9aBt(\ 
the  seventh  of  the  seven  "chamberlains"^'- 
eunuchs,  D*p*"1i3)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Lsti  - 
10).  The  name  has  been  compared  with  the 
Kargas  or  Zend  Kahrkdca  =  severe  (Ges.  ' 
p.  713)  or  vulture  (MV.»  a.  n.);  but  iu  tt  • 
mology  is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture.  [G.]  [F- , 

CAR'CHAMIS,  1  Esd.  i.  25,  A.  V.  ed  W 
(B.  XapKHfivs.  A.  KoAxa/*«/j;  Charcatnii),  »  c*J 
on  the  Euphrates.    [Carcuevish.]  7-. 

CARCHEMISH(tfvp3n3 ;  Chorea**).  T» 

site  of  Carchemish,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Hittites,  has  been  placed   sometime*  at  u:> 
cesium,  sometimes  at  Mabug  or  Membij.  *\ 
by  Noldeke  near  Kal'at  Nejm.    By  the  heli  -J 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  however,  Messrs. 
and  George  Smith  were  enabled  to  identify  t 
with  the  ruins  of  Jerablus  or  Hierapolis  (calk- 
Jcrabis  by  Pococke  and  Sachau,  and  iJ*nU>- 
with  Europus  or  Oropus  by  Hoffmann).  *&k: 
lie  on  the  western  bank   of  the  Euphrates 
between  Birejik  or  Bir — the  Birta,  "f-  rtr* 
of  the  Assvrian  monuments — and  the  jurx* 1  - 
of  the  Sajur  and  Euphrates.  Excavations 


•  The  smaraRdun  of  Cvprn*.  b owever.  of  wWcb  1 
phraMus  speaks,  is  the  copper  emerald, 
which  he  seems  himself  to  have  suspected. 
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the  site  have  brought  to  light  Hittite  sculp- 
ture* and  inscription*,  some  of  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.    Carchemish  was  called 
Gargarais  by  the  Assyrians,  Karkamesh  by  the 
Egyptians,  while  Stephanus  Byzantinus  stated 
that  Oropus  ("Qfwwos)  was  originally  named 
Telmessus.   It  commanded  the  most  important 
ford  across  the  Euphrates  on  the  high-road 
from  Mesopotamia  into  Syria,  and  was  there- 
fore strongly  fortified  by  the  Hittite  tribes 
when  they  descended  from  the  highlands  of 
Oappadocia  and  occupied  part  of  the  territory 
cf  the  Semitic  Arameans.    Like  Kadesh  on  the 
Orontes,  the  southern  Hittite  capital,  Carchemish 
also  took  part  in  the  wars  with  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.    In  B.C. 
1130  the  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-pileser  I.  wasted 
the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Carchemish,  and 
killed  the  rean  or  wild  ox  in  the  district  facing 
it  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Assur- 
natJtr-pal  received  tribute  from  Sangara,  the 
king  of  Carchemish,  who,  after  unsuccessfully 
contending  with  Shalmaneser  II.  in  B.C.  858, 
purchased  peace  by  the  offer  of  one-third  of  a 
gold  talent,  one  and  a  sixth  talent  of  silver,  30 
talents  of  bronze,  100  talents  of  iron,  20  talents 
of  white  and  purple  cloth,  5  thrones,  500  oxen, 
5000  sheep,  and  the  daughters  of  himself  and 
100  of  his  nobles.    The  Assyrian  king  further 
imposed  a  yearly  tribute  of  a  maneh  of  gold,  a 
talent  of  silver  and  2  talents  of  white  and  purple 
cloth,  and  occupied  Pethor,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Carchemish,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sajur, 
whsre  it  falls  into  the  Euphrates.  Carchemish 
was  taken  by  Sargon  in  B.C.  717,  and  its  last 
king,  Pisiris,  put  to  death.  Henceforth  it  became 
the  seat  of  an  Assyrian  satrap,  and  its  position 
on  the  great  caravan  road  gave  it  so  important 
a  commercial  influence  as  to  cause  44  the  maneh 
of  Carchemish  "  to  become  a  standard  weight. 
Like  Kadesh,  Carchemish  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  city  on  account  of  the  temple  of  the 
Asiatic  goddess  [see  Atabqatis]  which  stood  in 
it  In  the  Greek  period  both  the  temple  and 
the  traditions  connected  with  it  were  transferred 
to  Barabyke  or  Mabog,  now   Membij,  which 
henceforth  was  known  as  Hierapolis.  Membij, 
however,  had  no  existence  in  the  Assyrian  epoch. 
After  the  Roman  age  the  site  of  Carchomish  was 
deserted.   The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown. 
Carchemish  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
(2  Ch.  xxxv.  20  [LXX.  ora.] ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2  [T.; 
Xappuit]),  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  which 
t«ok  place  under  its  walls  between  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Pharaoh  Necho  (B.C.  605)  and  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Western  Asia.    [A.  H.  S.] 

CARE' AH  (TP?  =  bald-head;  BA.  Kapbe ; 
Cane),  father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  else- 
where in  the  A.V.  spelt  Kabeah.  [G.] 

CA'RIA  (Kopfa),  the  southern  part  of  the 
region  which  in  the  K.  T.  is  called  ASIA,  and 
the  south-western  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria 
was  probably  less  used  than  previously.  At  an 
earlier  period  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate 
district  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  At  that  time  (B.C.  159) 
it  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  free- 
dom, granted  by  the  Romans.  A  little  before 
it  had  been  assigned  by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a 
little  later  it  was  incorporated  in  the  province 
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of  Asia.  From  the  context  it  appears  that  many 
Jews  were  resident  in  Caria.  The  cities  where 
they  lived  were  probably  Halicarnassus  (•';.), 
Cnidus  (16. ;  cp.  Acts  xxvii.  7),  and  Miletus 
(Acts'  xx.  15-38).  Oft"  the  coast  of  Caria  were 
the  islands  Pathos,  Cos,  Rhodes  (IHct.  of  Or. 
and  Ronu  Oeog.,  art.  Caria).  [J.  S.  H.] 

CARMA'NIANS  (Carmonii).  The  inhabit- 
ants af  Carmania  \_Kirman~\,  a  province  of  Asia 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the 
west  of  Gedrosia  (2  Esd.  xv.  30).  They  are 
described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  warlike 
race,  worshipping  Ares  alone  of  all  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  an  ass.  None  of  them 
married  till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy 
and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on 
his  palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue, 
which  was  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and 
mixed  with  meal;  and  in  this  condition,  after 
being  tasted  by  the  king,  was  given  to  the 
warrior  who  brought  it  and  to  his  family  to  eat. 
Nearchus  says  that  most  of  the  customs  of  the 
Carmanians,  and  their  language,  were  Persian 
and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same  testimony 
(/nrf.  38),  adding  that  they  used  the  same  order 
of  battle  as  the  Persians.  The  events  obscurely 
shadowed  forth  in  2  Esd.  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  conquests  of  the  Sassanidae  and  their 
conflicts  with  the  Roman  generals  (see  Speaker's 
Comm.  in  loco).  [G.]  [F.J 

CAR'ME  (B.  XapM ;  1  Ed-  v.  25. 

[Hakim.]  [G.] 

CAR'MEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 

article,  ^1311,  i.e.  44  the  park,"  or  44  the  well- 
wooded  place."  1.  (o  Kapfi^Xos  ;  Carmel,  Car- 
mclus,  Channel.  In  Kings,  generally  44  Mount 
C."  '311  THj  6pos  to  Kapufaioy:  in  the  Pro- 
phets, **Cannel.")  A  mountain  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if  to 
accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forms 
the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge, 
the  only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine, 
forms  its  southern  boundary  running  out  with 
a  bold  bluff  promontory  all  but  into  the  very 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point 
it  stretches  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  bearing 
about  S.E.,  for  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles, 
when  it  terminates  suddenly  by  a  bluff  somewhat 
corresponding  to  its  western  eud,  breaking  down 
abruptly  into  the  hills  of  Jenin  and  Samaria 
which  form  at  that  part  the  central  mass  of  the 
country. 

|  Carmel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the 
maritime  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south-west,  and 
the  more  inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
north-east.  Towards  the  former  the  slopes  or 
spurs,  by  which  the  central  ridge  descends,  are 
gradual ;  but  on  the  north  side  the  gradients 
are  more  sudden,  in  many  places  descending 
almost  by  precipices  to  the  Kishon,  which  runs 

|  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  mountain  is  formed  of  hard  grey  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  chalk  series,  with  nodules  and 
veins  of  Hint.  As  usual  in  limestone  formations 
it  abounds  in  caves  ("more  than  2000,"  Mislin,  ii. 
46),  often  of  great  length  and  extremely  tor- 
tuous.   At  the  west  end  are  found  chalk  and 
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tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fragment*  of  chalk 
ami  Hint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter,  Pal.  p.  712  ;  there 
are  also  beds  of  nummulitic  limestone).  On  the 
north-east  of  the  mount,  beyond  the  Nahr  el- 
.fl/u/rttM'Ojplutonic  rocks  appear, breaking  throagh 
the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the  beginning 
of  the  basalt  formation  which  runs  through  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Tubor  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Ritter,  pp.  712-13).  The  round  stones, 
known  by  the  names  of  44  Lapides  Judaici  "  and 
"  Elijah's  melons,"  are  the  bodies  known  to 
geologists  as  "  geodes."  Their  exterior  is  chert 
or  flint  of  a  lightish  brown  colour  ;  the  interior 
hollow,  and  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  or 
chalcedony.  They  are  of  the  form,  and  often 
the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons  of  the  East. 
Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but  are  now 
very  rarely  found  (Seetzen,  ii.  131-4;  Parkinson's 
Organic  Remains,  i.  322,  451).    The  "olives" 


are  commoner.  They  are  the  fossil  spines  of  a 
kind  of  echinus  {Cidaris  glandifera)  frequent  in 
these  strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  exactly 
like  the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii.  45).  The  "  apples  " 
are  probably  the  shells  of  the  cidaris  itself.  For 
the  legend  of  the  origin  of  these  '*  fruits,"  and 
the  position  of  the  "field"  or  41  garden  "of 
Elijah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Mulio,ii. 
64-5.» 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous 
ridge,  at  the  W.  end  about  470  *  feet  and  the  L 
about  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest 
part  is  some  four  miles  from  the  east  end,  at 
the  village  of  'Esfia,  which  is  1742  feet  abort 
the  sea.  In  appearance  Carmel  still  maintains 
the  character  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
was  the  origin  of  its  name.  It  is  still  clothed 
with  the  same  u  excellency  "  of  "  wood,"  which 
supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah  alike 


M..nnt  QaaML    (Kruro  a  photograph.) 


with  one  of  their  most  favourite  illustrations 
(Is.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Modern  travellers 
delight  to  describe  its  "rocky  dells  with  deep 
jungles  of  copse" — its  "shrubberies  thicker 
than  any  others  in  central  Palestine"  (Stanley, 
MS.) — its  "impenetrable  brushwood  of  oaks 
and  other  evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder 
parts  by  a  profusion  of  game  and  wild  animals  " 
(Porter,  Handb.\  but  in  other  places  bright  with 
"hollyhocks,  jasmine,  and  various  flowering 
creepers"  (Van  de  Velde).  "There  is  not  a 
flower,'*  says  the  last-named  traveller,  "  that  I 
have  seen  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  along  the 
coast,  that  I  do  not  fiud  here  on  Carmel  .  .  . 
still  the  fragrant,  lovely  mountain  that  it  was 
of  old  "  (i.  317-8).  "the  whole  mountain  side 
was  dressed  with  blossoms  and  flowering  shrubs 
and  fragrant  herbs"  (Martineau,  p.  539).  See 
also  Schubert  {Reise  t.  <L  Md.  iii.  212),  and 


Conder  {Tent  Work  in  Pal.  i.  ch.  6,  especiallT 
pp.  172,  179).  The  roebuck  is  mentioned  (p.  173) 
amongst  the  animals  found  on  Carmel. 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as 
far  south  as  Dor  ( Tantura),  probably  to  give 
the  Asherites  a  share  of  the  rich  corn-growiaj 
plain  of  Sharon.  The  king  of  "Jokneam  at 
Carmel "  was  one  of  the  Canaan  it  e  chiefs  vbo 
fell  before  the  arras  of  Joshua  (xii.  22).  The« 
are  the  earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  tar 
name.  There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  a&r 
sanctity   as  attaching    to  the    mount.  Bat 

*  The  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  Lauras  (Stress. 
Reiien,  1854,  II.  134). 

b  The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  556  ft.  abort  the  sas. 
For  the  general  form  of  the  ridge,  sec  PEP.  Hap  d 
Western  Palestine,  sheet  V. 
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taking  into  account  the  known  propensity  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  convert 
"  high  places  "  into  sanctuaries — the  prominence  , 
of  Carmel — the  fact  that  an  altar  of  Jehovah  I 
did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of  Baal 
worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30) —  | 
Elijah's  choice  of  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  \ 
th<  people,  such  assemblies  being  commonlv  I 
held  at  holy  places — ami  the  custom,  which 
appears  to  have  been  prevalent,  of  resorting 
thither  on  new-moon  and  aabbath  (2  K.  iv.  2:i) 
—taking  these  into  account,  there  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  believing  that  from  very  early 
times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot.  In 
liter  times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Palestine.  Pythagoras  was  led  to  it 
trthat  reputation;  such  is  the  express  state- 
ment of  his  biographer  Iamblichua,  who  himself 
visited  the  mountain;  Vespasian  too  came 
thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus 
with  that  mixture  of  fact  and  fable  which 
marks  all  the  heathen  notices  of  Palestine — the 
oracle  of  the  god  whose  name  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  mountain  itself;  an  oracle  without 
imaje  or  temple — "  ara  tantum  et  reverentia  " 
(Did.  of  Anc.  Gcoijr.,  "  Carmel  us  "). 

fiat  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  world  is  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  two 
great  prophets  of  Israel — Elijah  and  Elisha. 
The  fiery  zeal  of  the  one,  the  healing  tenderness 
of  the  other,  are  both  inseparably  connected  in 
oar  minds  with  this  mountain.  Here  Elijah 
brought  back  Israel  to  allegiance  to  Jehovah, 
and  flew  the  prophets  of  the  foreign  and  false 
go-i;  here- at  his  entreaty  were  consumed  the 
(uccessire  "fifties"  of  the  royal  guard;  but 
here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  received  the 
visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son  he  was 
k<to  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv.  25,  &c). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without 
doubt,  took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
ridge.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  find  another 
site,  the  actual  name  of  which  has  not  been 
preserved,  in  which  every  particular  is  so 
minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The  tradition 
preserved  in  the  convent,  and  among  the  Druses 
of  the  neighbouring  villages — the  names  of  the 
r  laces — the  distance  from  Jezreel — the  nature 
cf  the  locality — the  presence  of  the  never-failing 
spring — all  are  in  its  favour.  The  identification 
was  made  by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same 
time — Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Dean  Stanley 
in  1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be 
ktter  described  than  in  the  words  of  the 
latter  traveller : — 

*  The  tradition  Is  unusually  trustworthy : 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in 
which  the  recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has 
l**n  actually  retained  in  the  native  Arabic 
nomenclature.  Many  names  of  towns  have  been 
*o  preserved,  but  here  is  no  town,  only  a 
shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has  a  name—  El- 
Mafsarrakah — *  the  burning,'  or  4  the  sacrifice.' 
The  Druses  come  here  from  a  distance  to  per- 
form a  yearly  sacrifice;  and,  though  it  is 
possible  that  this  practice  may  have  originated 
the  name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice 
itself  arose  from  an  earlier  tradition.  .  .  .  But 
be  the  tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities 
adapt  themselves  to  the  event  in  almost  every 
particular.    The  summit  thus  marked  out  is 


the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  range,  com- 
manding the  lost  view  of  the  sea  behind,  and 
the  first  view  of  the  great  plain  in  front.  .  . . 
There  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountain 
may  well  have  stood  on  its  sacred  1  high-place  ' 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  Jezebel  had  cast 
down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep, 
under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives  and  round  a 
well"  of  water,  said  to  be  perennial,  and  which 
may  therefore  have  escaped  the  general  drought, 
and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for  the 
trenches  round  the  altar,  must  have  been 
ranged  on  one  side  the  king  and  people  with 
the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  and  on 
the  other  the  solitary  and  commanding  figure 
of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  Full  before  them 
opened  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon:  the  city 
of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's  palace  and  Jezebel's 
temple,  distinctly  visible:  in  the  nearer  fore- 
ground, immediately  under  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  bed  of 
the  Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a 
knoll  is  pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the 
plain, bearing  the  name  of  Tell  A'osts,4  "the  hill 
of  the  Priests,"  and  that  the  modern  name  of 
the  Kishon  is  Nahr  el-Muhitta\  "the  river 
of  slaughter."  "  The  closing  scene  still  remains. 
From  the  slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon 
the  king  went  up  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to 
join  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  And  Elijah  too 
ascended  to  the  4  top  of  the  mountain,'  and  there 
with  his  face  on  the  earth  remained  rapt  in 
prayer,  while  his  servant  mounted  to  the 
highest  point  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide 
view  of-  the  blue  reach  of  the  Mediterranean, 
over  the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge.  .  . . 
Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and  looked, 
and  seven  times  there  was  nothing. ...  At 
last  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a  little 
cloud,*  and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of 
evening  till  the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and 
the  forests  of  Carmel  shook  in  the  welcome 
sound  of  the  mighty  winds,  which  in  eastern 
regions  precede  a  coming  tempest "  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  pp.  353-<J.  See  also  Conder,  Tent 
Work  in  Pal.  i.  169-71). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet 
took  place  on  Carmel.  This  was  when  he 
"caused  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven"  and 
consume  the  two  "  fifties  "  of  the  guard  which 
Ahaziah  had  despatched  to  take  him  prisoner, 
for  having  stopped  his  messengers  to  Baalzebub 
the  god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Elijah.] 
In  this  narrative  our  Version,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  conceals  the  force  of  the 
original  by  imperfect  translation.  "  A  hill  " 
(c.  9,  R.  V.)  should  be  "the  hill"  pHil).  the 
word  always  used  for  Carmel,  and,  in  connexion 
with  Elijah,  for  Carmel  only,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sinai,  which  of  course  cannot  be  intended 
here.  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  2,  §  1),  with  equal 
force,  has  M  tt)t  Kopv<pr\s  rov  tpovt. 

*  Josephus  distinctly  say*  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tained from  the  neighbouring  well:  cLirb  tt)«  KpiTt 
{Ant.  viU.  13.  $  6). 

<•  Bat  this  knoll  appears  1 3  be  too  far  off  (PEP. 
Map  of  Western  Pal.,  sheet  v.). 

•  This  cloud  is  treated  In  the  formularies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  an  a  type  uf  the  Virgin  Mary 
(see  MlsUn,  U.  p.  46,  and  Breviarium  Ron.  July  16). 
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540  CARMEL 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that  I 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high 
altar  of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a 
statement  with  regard  to  Elijah ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Elisha,  the  tradition  may  rest  on  better 
grounds.  After  the  ascent  of  Elijah,  Elisha 
went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  25),  though 
only  for  a  time;  but  he  was  again  there  at  the 
Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  20),  and  that  at  a  time  , 
when  no  festival,  uo  44  new  moon  or  sabbath " 
(c.  23),  required  his  presence. 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the 
scene  of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its 
sanctity  no  doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  I 
and  its  prominence — "Tabor  among  the  moun- 
tains; Carmel  by  the  sea" — which  appear  to 
have  taken  hold  of  the  poets  of  the  nation,  both 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  their  references  to  it 
are  frequent  and  characteristic  (Cant-  vii.  5;  ! 
Is.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xlvi.  18,  1.  19; 
Amos  i.  2,  ix.  3 ;  Mic.  vii.  14 ;  Nah.  i.  4).f 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modern  name  from 
the  great  prophet;  Mar  Elyas  is  the  common 
designation,  Kurmul  being  occasionally,  but  only 
seldom,  heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the 
convent,  though  dedicated  "in  honorem  BB. 
Virginis  Mariae." 

Dean  Stanley  has  pointed  out  (S.  and  P. 
p.  352)  that  it  is  not  any  connexion  with  Elijah 
that  gives  the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western 
world,  but  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Bare- 
footed Carmelite  Friars,  that  has  sprung  from 
it,  and  carried  its  name  into  Europe.  The 
order  is  said  in  the  traditions  of  the  Latin 
Church  to  have  originated  with  Elijah  himself 
(St.  John  of  Jerus.  quoted  in  Mislin,  ii.  49),  but 
the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its 
French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice  of 
unfurling  the  French  flag  on  various  occasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the 
order,  and  one  of  its  most  famous  generals  was 
Simon  Stocks  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in 
Wilson's  Lands,  &c,  ii.  246.  For  the  convent  and 
the  singular  legends  connecting  Mount  Carmel  1 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  our  Lord,  see  Mislin, 
ii.  47-50).  By  Napoleon  it  was  used  as  a 
hospital  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  after  his 
retreat  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  Irby  and  Mangles  (1817) 
only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  p.  60),  in 
1883  there  were  18  (Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch. 
Lex.1  s.  n.). 

2.  Xtpn«K  in  Josh. ;  to  KdpfinXov  in  Sam. ; 
Channel,  Cannelns.  A  town  iathc  mountainous 
country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us 
as  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7, 
40),  and  the  native  place  of  David's  favourite 
wife,  "  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
3;  1  Ch.  iii.  1).  This  was  doubtless  the 
Carmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a  "place"  ("V, 

i.e.  a  monument  or  trophy,  literally  a  "hand;" 
cp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  where  the  same  word  is 
used)  after  his  victory  over  Amalek  (1  Sam. 
xv.  12).  Aud  this  Carmel,  and  not  the  northern 
mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at  which  king 
Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  10).  In 


'  In  Is.  xvi.  10,  the  word  rightly  ivndeml  in  the  A.  V. 
as  an  appellative,  **  plentiful  (R.  V.  *'  fruitful  ")  field," 
Is  in  the  Vulgnle  de  Carmelo ;  sec  Jerome,  Ocm.  ad  loc. 


CARNADI 

the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  wu  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  garrison  (OS*  pp.  144, 
271,  76).    The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  tie 
Crusade*,  having  been  held  by  king  Amslrkh 
against  Saladin  in  1172.    The  ruins  of  the  tows, 
now  Kurmul,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  belcw 
Hebron  in  a  slightly  S.E.  direction,  close  to 
those  of  Main  (Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other 
places  named  with  Carmel  in  Josh.  it.  !>j. 
They  are  described  both  by  Robinson  (i.  494—?) 
and  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  77-79),  and  appear  to 
be  of  great  extent.    Conspicuous  among  them 
is  a  castle  of  great  strength,  in  the  walls  of 
which   is  still   to  be  seen  massive  masonry 
of  ancient  date.    There  is  also  a  very  fine  and 
large   reservoir.     This   is  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  king  Amalrich's  occupation  of  uV 
place,  and  now  gives  the  castle  its  Dame  of 
Kasr  d-Dirkeh  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78;  PEF. 
Mem.  iii.  312,  372).  [G.]  [W.] 

CARMELITE  O^l?  :  B-  K«fM^«  Tu 

1  Sam.  xxx.  5,  2  Sam.'  ii.  2,  xxiii.  35 ;  Xa*M- 
8of  in  1  Ch.  xi.  37];  A.  Kap^Xir^t  in  2  Sam. 
ii.  2,  KapnM  in  1  Ch.  xi.  37,  -«oi  in  1  Sax. 
xxx.  5,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35 :  Carmeli,  de  Camels 
Carmelites).  A  native  of  Carmel  in  the  meet- 
tains  of  Judah.  The  term  is  applied  to  Natal 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  3)  and  t* 
Hezrai,  or  Hezro,  one  of  David's  guard  (2  San. 
xxiii.  35  ;  1  Ch.  xi.  37).    In  2  Sam.  iii.  S  tit 

LXX.  must  have  read  IvfolS,  "Carmelites." 

':  [W.A.V.] 

C  AR'M  ELITESS  (IV^D"!?; 
Kapfi'hXta;  Carmeli,  Cartnelitisj.    A  woman  a 
Carmel  in  Judah :  used  only  of  Abigail,  ta-s 
favourite  wife   of  David  (1  Sam.  uvii.  ; 
1  Ch.  iii.  1).    In  the  former  passage  both  LXX. 

and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  ^P3,  -  Cu- 
mlU*."  rHV.'.vW.] 

CAR'MI  091?.  =  «  vine-dresscr;  A 
Xapiif,  B.  -/i€i ;  Charmi).  1.  A  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  father  of  Achan,  the  "  trouble!  -I 
Israel "  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18  [BA.  om.]i  1  Ca.  u.  7\ 
according  to  the  first  two  passages  the  sec  x 
Zabdi  or  Zimri.  [Zabdi.]  In  1  Ch.  iv.  1 t»« 
name  is  given  as  that  of  a  "son  of  Judah;"  bst 
the  same  person  is  probably  intended;  beau* 
(1)  no  6on  of  Judah  of  that  name  is  elsewhere 
mentioned ;  and  (2)  because,  out  of  the  n> 
names  who  in  this  passage  are  said  to  be  "was 
of  Judah,  none  but  Pharez  are  strictly  in  tL»: 
relation  to  him.  Hezron  is  the  second  gen*n- 
tion,  Hur  the  fourth,  and  Shobal  the  sixth. 

2.  B.  Xapntl,  A.  -fu  ;  CAarmi.    Tha  fcwta 
son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
Carmites  (n?"13n:  Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  H; 
Num.  xxvi.  6  ;  i  Ch.  v.  3).  [G-]  CO 

CAR'MITES,  THE  (*0"}3n ;  A.  i  X*** 
B.  *  Xapful ;   CharmUae).     A*  branch  of  ti? 
tribe   of  Reuben,  descended  from 
(Num.  xxvi.  6).  [W.A.W.J 

CARNATM  (T.»  Kapvaiw,  A.  Kapn\f\  K 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  KapnuS  ;   Carnaim),  a  Urf 
and  fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of 
the  land  of  Galaad  ; "  containing  a  M  t*10?-6 
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(to  Ttutyos  iy  K.).  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
br  Judas  Maccnbaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  43,  44). 
The  place  is  called  Carxion  (to  Kapvloy)  in 
2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26,  and  the  temple  the  Atak- 
GATLION  (to  '  At  apy  art  toy).  It  is  identified 
with  Ashteroth-Karjiaim.  [G.]  [W.] 

CARXI'OX.  [Carnaim.] 

CARPENTER.  [Handicraft.] 

CAB'PUS  (Kipvos),  a  Christian  at  Troas, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  states  that  he  left  a  cloak, 
books,  and  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13);  on 
which  of  his  journeys  it  is  uncertain,  but 
probably  in  passing  through  Asia  Minor  after 
his  first  captivity,  for  the  last  time  before  his 
martyrdom  at  Rome.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
of  him.  According  to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was 
likhop  of  Berytus  in  Thrace,  called  Berrhoca  in 
the  Synopsis  dc  Vita  et  Murte  Prvpltetarum, 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Dorotheus  of 
Tyre.  [E,  R.  B.] 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  eleven 
times,  twice  in  the  margin  and  the  remainder  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it 
bear  its  modern  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now 
call  *•  baggage."    The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 

are  three.     1.   ^3,  cV<*,  generally  translated 

"fluff"  or  "  vessels."  It  is  like  the  Greek  word 
actios;  and  in  its  numerous  applications  per- 
haps answers  most  nearly  to  the  Knglish  word 
"things."  This  word,  rendered  "carriage" 
(R.  V.  "  baggage  "),  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  22 — 
u  David  left  his  'baggage  '  in  the  hands  of  the 
keeper  of  the 
ilichmash 

2.  rr?Q3,  Cebudah,  "  heavy  matters  "  (R.  V. 

M  goods  "X  Judg.  xviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps 
the  word  may  bear  a  signification  of  "  precious- 
ness,"  which  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  root, 
and  may  allude  to  the  newly  acquired  treasures 
of  the  Danites  (LXX.   A.  tV   icrr)<nv  r^y 

3.  The  word  rendered  "carriages  "  in  Is.  xlvi. 
1  should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  The*.  917  6; 
Jcsaia,  ii.  101),  be  w  your  burdens  "  (R.  V.  "  the 
things  that  ye  carried  about  "). 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up 
oar  carriages  "  is  the  rendering  of  ixunttvaai- 
turn,  and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply,  as  in 
R.  V.,  *•  baggage  "  (Jer.  praeparati). 

5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxri.  5, 7 — and  there  only — "  carriage  "  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart;  the 
"place  of  the  carriage  "  answering  to  41  trench  " 
in  the  text.  The  R.  V.  translates  "place  of 
the  wagons,"  and   in  marg.  barricade.  The 

Hebrew  word  is  hivo,  from  rbiy,  a  wagon, 
and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Thes. 

6.  In  Judith  ii.  17  and  iii.  10,  the  original 
word  is  iixaprta,  i.e.  the  effects  or  baggage  of 
the  army. 

7.  In  1  Mace.  ix.  35,  39,  it  is  awoo-wevrj,  else- 
where rendered  "  stnt!  "  and  "  baggage." 

For  carriages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cart  ; 
Chariot.  [G.]  [W.] 


the  *  baggage  ; '  "  also  Is.  x.  28—"  At 
he  hath  left  his  *  baggage.' " 


CART  541 

CART  (<T?3r  ;  fi/ia^a  ;  plaustrum  ;  also  ren- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27  ;  Num.  vii.  3, 

7,  8 :  from  to  roll,  Ges.),  a  vehicle  drawn 

by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  chariot  drawn  by  horses  [Chariot.] 
Carts  and  wagons  were  either  open  or  covered 
(Num.  vii.  3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance 
of  persons  (Gen.  xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vj. 
7,  8),  or  produce  (Amos  ii.  13).  At  the  present 
time  very  few  roads  exist  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown ; 
and  though  modern  usage  has  introduced  Eu- 
ropean carriages  drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt," 
they  were  unknown  there  also  in  times  com- 
paratively recent  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  135; 
Porter,  Damascus,  i.  339 ;  Lynch,  Narrative, 
pp.  75,  84;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  123;  Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  75;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt, 
2nd  series,  p.  77).  The  only  cart  used  in  Western 
Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Travels,  418 ;  Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  533). 


Kc?ptl*n  rart  with  two  wheel*.  (WUklotoo.) 

For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  see  Threshing.    But  in  the  monu- 


Kg.tplUn  cart  with  four  wbAolt.  (Wilkinson.) 

ments  of  ancient  Egypt  representations  are 
found  of  carts  with  two  wheels,  having  four  or 


r»rl  .Itawu  br  oxen.  (Uyard.) 


six  spokes,  used  for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one 
used  for  religious  purposes  having  four  wheels 
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CARVING 


CASSIA 


with  eight  spokes.  A  bas-relief  at  Nineveh 
represents  a  cart  having  two  wheels  with  eight 
spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying  female  cap- 
tives ;  and  others  represent  carts  captured  from 
enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some  used  in 
carrying  timber  and  other  articles  (Layard,  Aw. 
ii.  396;  Nin.  4  Bab.  pp.  134,  447,  583;  Mon. 
of  Bab.  pt.  ii.  pll.  12, 17).  Four-wheeled  car- 
riages are  said  by  Pliny  (X.  H.  vii.  56)  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Phrygians  (Wilkinson 
Anc.  &jypt.  i.  384,  385;  ii.  39,  47  [1878]) 
The  cart  used  in  India  for  conveying  goods, 


called  Suggar  or  Hackeri,  has  two  wheels,  in 
the  former  case  of  solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with 
spokes.  They  are  drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a 
pole  (Capper,  India,  pp.  346, 352).    [H.  W.  P.] 

CARVING.  1.  ni^pD,  carted  work  in  relief, 
from  to  carte;  in  pi.  T\\lhpQ,  carved  figures. 
2.  n^nP,  from  Bnn,  to  carve = xapdaae*.  3. 
HpnO,  participle  in  Pual  of  (Hpn  not  used)  ppn. 
to  cut,  delineate  :  engraved,  or  carved  (work),  1  K. 
vi.  35.  4.  rHRB,  carved  work,  from  flDS,  to  open, 
applied  to  metal,  1  K.  vii.  36  ;  to  gems,  Ex. 
xxviii.  9,  36 ,  to  wood,  Pa.  lxxiv.  6 ;  to  stone, 
Zech.  iii.  9;  y\v^,  -yAif^uo,  iyK0\airr6y ; 
caelatura. 

The  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much 
in  request  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33 ; 
1  K.  vi.  18,  35 ;  Ps.  lxxiv.  6X  as  well  as  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii. 
9-36 ;  Zech.  iii.  9  \  2  Ch.  ii.  6,  14).  In  Solo- 
mon's time  Uuram  the  Phoenician  had  the  chief 
care  of  this  as  of  the  larger  architectural 
works.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CASEMENT.  [Lattice.] 

CA8IPH'IA  («;Dp3  ;  «V  ifyvfo  tow  towov 
2  Esd.] ;  Chaspia),  a  place  of  unknown  site  not 
ar  from  Ahava,  on  the  road  between  Babylon 
and  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii.  17).  Neither  the 
Caspiac  Pylae  nor  the  city  Kastcin,  with  which 
some  writers  have  attempted  to  identify  it,  are 
situated  upon  this  route  (Ges.  Thes.  703>  [F.] 

CAS'LEU  (XoffcXtS;  Casieu),  1  Mace.  i.  54; 
iv.  52,  59  ;— 2  Mace.  i.  9,  18  ;  x.  5.  [ClIISLEU ; 
Mont  ii  s.] 

CAS'LUHIM(Dv6p3;  A.  Xatruuvttlu,  E. 
XoAotfft ;  Chasluim),  Gen.  x.  14,  a  Mixraite  tribe 


mentioned  as  the  source  geographically  of  the 
Philistines,  who  are  elsewhere  called  emigruts 
from  Caphtor.     No  satisfactory  identification 
has  yet  been  found  for  this  name,  which  ha* 
not  been  discovered  in  the  hieroglyphic  iucrip- 
tions.    The  name*  of  Casius  Mon*  and  Ctui&fii 
may  have  preserved  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word.    The  Casluhim  would  then  hare  been 
settled  along  the  coast  of  Lake  Serbonis,  between 
Pelusium  and  Rhinocorura  (El  Areesh).  The 
meaning  of  the  name  of  Casluhim  seems  to  lure 
been  quite  forgotten  at  the  time  of  the  LXX.  The 
word  XatTfiaeritln  has  been  compared  by  Eben 
(Aegypten  und  die  Sticker  Moses,  p.  120  sq.)  to 
the  Egyptian  hesmen,  which  means  "salt,"  <t 
rather  "  nitre,"  and  would  thus  indicate  a  prpo- 
lation  dealing  in  salt  and  living  on  salt  fish. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  admit  this  explana- 
tion,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  geo- 
graphical character  of  the  Xoachian  list.  [EN.] 

CASTHON  (T.1  Xw^,  A.  Xcur^;  Ga- 
bon), 1  Mace.  v.  36.  [CasphoR.] 

CASTHOR  (T.T  Xaff^p,  A.  K«r<^  X. 
Kaffpu  ;  Casphor),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  is 
the  44  land  of  Galaad  "  (1  Mace.  v.  26),  in  which 
the  Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under 
Tiraotheus  (cp.  o.  6),  and  which  with  other 
cities  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaens  (r.  3$). 
In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  given  u 
Casphon,  and  in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as  CxsrB,  if 
indeed  the  same  place  is  referred  to,  which  is  tut 
quite  clear  (see  Ewald,  iv.  359  note).  Josepha* 
gives  the  name  of  this  place  as  Casphuns, 
Xdfftb*ua(Ant.  xii.  8,  §  3).  [G.]  [W-] 

CAS'PIS  (T.T  KoVrir,  A  KoWr;  Qupk»\ 
a  strongly  fortified  city — whether  east  or  weft  «f 
Jordan  is  not  plain — having  near  it  a  lake 
(Klfxrn)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  waa  taken  br 
Judas  Maccabaens  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mao. 
xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel  history  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  Ci*» 
rnoR  or  Casphon,  with  which  Caspis  may  be 
identical  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco)— but  the 
narratives  differ  materially.  [G.]  [W.] 

CAS'SIA.  The  representative  in  the  A  V. 
of  the  Hebrew  words  kidddh  and  keizidtk. 

1.  Kidddh  (H^p ;'  Ipls ;  oasia,  stode)  ocean 
in  Ex.  xxx.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  ia  the 
composition  of  the  "oil  of  holy  ointment;"  tad 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  where  44  bright  iron,  casu, 
and  calamus  "  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  mer- 
chandise brought  by  Dan  and  Javan  to  the 
market  of  Tyre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  though  there  is  considerable 
variety  of  reading  in  the  old  Versions. 

The  cassia-tree  is  a  native  of  Southern  India, 
and  especially  of  Ceylon,  where  it  ia  still  largely 
cultivated  for  its  bark.  It  is  known  to  bota- 
nists as  Cinnamomum  caesium,  belonging  to  the 
family  Lanraceae,  of  which  our  Sweet  Bar 
(Laurus  nobiiis)  ia  an  European  representative. 
It  is  nearly  related  to  the  true  cinnamon  (C«an» 


•From  Ylj5;  Arab,  jj,  "to 

Ienjrthwlse ; "  so  called  from  the 
bark. 


,-  *to  tear 
splitting  of  the 
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i  zeylonicum),  and  is  a  small  shrubby  tree, 
distinguished  from  the  cinnamon  by  having 
obtuse,  oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  instead  of  ter- 
minating in  an  acute  point,  like  the  other. 
The  leaf  of  the  cassia,  when  bitten,  has  a  cinna- 
mon flavour ;  that  of  the  cinnamon  has  a  clove 
flavour.  The  cassia  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
making  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  branches, 
when  the  bark  peels  off,  and  in  drying  rolls  up 
in  the  form  of  a  pipe.  Cassia  is  cultivated  in 
India  and  many  of  the  Eastern  islands,  Java, 
and  others,  but  is  never  found  in  Arabia  or 
Egypt,  whither  it  must  always  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  far  East.  The  mention  of  cassia 
in  Exodus  is  perhaps  the  earliest  direct  evidence 
extant  of  commerce  between  India  and  Egypt. 
Bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  procured  through 
Southern  Arabia,  and  hence  was  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  that  country.  The  LXX. 
and  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §  3)  have  iris,  i.e. 
some  species  of  flag,  perhaps  the  Iris  ftorentina, 
which  has  an  aromatio  root-stock.  Symmachus 
and  the  Vulg.  (in  Ezek.  /.  c.)  read  stacte, 11  liquid 
myrrh."  The  Arabic  Versions  of  Saadias  and 
Erpenius  conjecture  cosfus  [so  R.  V.  marg.  of 
Ex.  /.  c.T,  which  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc,  art. 
"Ketzioth")  identifies  with  Aucklandia  costus, 
to  which  he  refers  not  the  kidddh,  but  the 
btziuth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see  below). 
The  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean Versions,  understand  cassia  by  kidddh: 
they  are  followed  by  Gesenius,  Simon,  Furst, 
Let,  and  all  the  lexicographers.  The  Greek 
worn,  which  is  first  used  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86), 
who  says  (iii.  110)  that  the  Arabians  procured  it 
from  a  shallow  lake  in  their  country,  is  limited 
to  the  Eastern  product.  Dioscorides  mentions 
sereral  kinds  of  cassia,  and  says  that  they  are  pro- 
duced in  Spicy  Arabia  (i.  ch.  xii.).  One  kind  is 
known  by  the  name  of  mosyletis,  or,  according 
to  Galen  \de  Thcriac.  ad  Pis.  p.  108),  of  mosyllos, 
from  the  ancient  city  and  promontory  Mosyllon, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  sea  of  Babel 
Mandeb,  not  far  from  the  modern  Cape  Gunrda- 
fni  (Sprengel,  Annot.  ad  Dioscor.  L  ch.  xii.).  Will 
not  this  throw  some  light  on  Ezek.  xxvii.  19, 
where  it  will  be  observed  that,  instead  of  the 
rendering  M  going  to  and  fro  "  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.,  the  margin  has  Meuzal  ?  "  Dan  and 
Javan  (and)  Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  with 
cassia,  calamus,"  &c.  The  cassia  would  be 
brought  from  India  to  Meuzal,  and  from  thence 
exported  to  Tyre  and  other  countries  under  the 
name  of  Meuzalitis,  or  Meuzal  cassia.* 

2.  KetzUth  (niPVP;'  taffta;  casia),  only  in 
Ps.  ilr.  8,  *«  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh, 


k  Tbe  country  of  the  Mosylli  was  in  tbe  Cinnamo- 
mcpbfira  regto,  and  not  far  from  Aromata  Emporium, 
and  the  author  of  the  Pertplus  particularises  cassia 
amongst  the  exports  of  the  same  coast  (Tennent,  Ceylon, 

i.  600.  note).  A*  to  ^TIND-  »««  Bochart,  Gtng.  Sac.  pp. 
Lea.  ii.21,  Ro»enmailer.Sc*o[. ad  Kztk.  1.  c,  and  M.V.'» 
who  Identify  it  with  Sanaa,  in  Arabia.  [The  R.  V. 
does  not  favour  the  conjecture  in  the  text.  It  renders 
Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  « Vedan  and  Javan  traded  with  yarn 
for  thy  wares,"  and  in  the  marg.  mentions  tbe  rendering 
of  some  ancient  Versions  from  Utal  instead  of  "  with 
yam,"  a  rendering  adopted  by  most  moderns,  QP&.-Y.] 

'  From  the  root  fl^jj,  Arab.  »U«  ••  to  lop  off,"  "  to 
scrape,"  "to  peel."  * 
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!  aloes,  and  cassia."  This  word  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  another  term  for  cassia :  the  old 
Versions  are  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  as 
well  as  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word.  The 
Arabic  reads  Salicha,*  which,  from  its  descrip- 
tion by  Abu'l  Fadli  and  Avicenna  (Celsius, 
Hierob.  ii.  364-5),  evidently  denotes  some  cassia- 
yielding  tree.  Dr.  Royle  suggests  (see  above) 
that  ketziCth  ia  identical  in  meaning  and  In 
form  with  the  Arab  cust,  kust,  cusht,  kusht* 
whence  is  probably  derived  the  costus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Dioscorides  (i.  15)  enume- 
rates three  kinds  of  cosfws,— an  Arabian,  Indian, 
and  Syrian  sort.  The  boost  of  India,  called  by 
Europeans  Indian  orris,  is  the  root  of  Aucklandia 
costus,  a  plant  of  the  composite  order,  family 
Cynarocephalae,  or  Artichoke  section,  grown 
chiefly  in  Cashmere,  but  well  known  throughout 
India,  the  root  of  which  has  a  pungent  aromatic 
odour,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  composition  of 
incense.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we 
should  abandon  the  explanation  of  the  old  Ver- 
sions, and  depart  from  the  satisfactory  etymo- 
logical evidence  afforded  by  the  Hebrew  term  to 
the  doubtful  question  of  identity  between  it  and 
the  Arabic  koost.  The  confusion  among  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  cassia  and 
cinnamon  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  they  were 
known  only  as  the  imported  products  of  distant 
countries,  and  the  trees  themselves  were  as  little 
known  as  the  tea-plant,  until  recently,  among 
ourselves.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

CASTLE.  [Fortifications.] 

CASTOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
(A(oo~KoGpot,  Acts  xxviii.  11).  For  the  mytho- 
logy of  these  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.  and  Mythol.  We  have  here  to  do  with 
them  only  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with 
seafaring  life.  They  were  regarded  as  the  tute- 
lary divinities  (0col  <rwri}p«)  of  sailors.  They 
appeared  in  heaven  as  the  constellation  of 
Gemini.  Immediately  on  shipboard  they  were 
recognised  in  the  phosphoric  lights,  called  by 
modern  Italian  sailors  the  fires  of  St.  Elmo, 
which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails  ("  In 
magna  tempestate  apparent  qunsi  stellae  velo 
insidentes :  adjuvari  se  tunc  periclitantes  existi- 
mant  Pollucis  et  Castoris  numine,"  Senec.  Nat. 
Quaes t.  i.  1 ;  cp.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  fre- 
quent allusions  of  Roman  poets  to  these  divini- 
ties in  connexion  with  navigation  (see  especially 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  3,  2,  "fratres  Helenae,  lucida 
sidera,"  and  iv.  8,  31).  As  the  ship  mentioned 
here  by  St.  Luke  was  from  Alexandria,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  that  Castor  and  Pollux 
were  specially  honoured  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Cyrenaica  (Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  v.  6). 
In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct  mention  of  a 
boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also  lxviii.  65.  In 
art  these  divinities  were  sometimes  represented 
simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship,  but  more 


*  jvaCS*****  from  the  root  detraxit,  quasi 

«*  c 

cortex  detract  us. 
a  o  » 

*  V~  •  costus,  I.  e.  radicis  aromaticae  Indlcae  et 
Arablcae  species,  Kam.  DJ.  See  Freytag. 
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frequently  as  young  men  on  horseback,  with 
conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the  coins 
of  Rhegium,  a  city  of  Bruttii,  at  which  St. 


SUrrr  coin  of  BrutUL  Obv. :  Heads  of  Ca»tor  mm!  IN>11ui  to  tight. 
Her. :  Cutor  and  I'ollui  taonntcd.  adraodng  to  right.  In  tbe 
» BPETTION. 


Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  t.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculp- 
tured at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  rapdurnfioy ; 
see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  art.  Insigxe). 
This  custom  was  very  frequent  in  ancient 
shipbuilding.  Herodotus  says  (iii.  37)  that  the 
Phoenicians  used  to  place  the  figures  of  deities 
at  the  bow  of  their  vessels.  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  209) 
and  Ovid  (  Trist.  i.  10,  2)  supply  us  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  practice ;  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(Cramer's  Catena,  ad  1.  c)  says  that  such  was 
always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  ornamenting 
each  side  of  the  prow.    [Ship.]        [J.  S.  H.] 

CAT6(o/  oTAoupoi;  cattae*).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Baruch  vi.  22,  in  the  passage  which  sets 
forth  the  vanity  of  the  Babylonish  idols  :  *'  Upon 
their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and 
birds^and  the  cats  also."  The  Greek  aXkovpos,  as 
used  by  Aristotle,  has  more  particular  reference 
to  the  wild  cat  (Felis  cuius,  &c).  Herodotus,  in 
the  well-known  passage  (ii.  66)  which  treats  of 
the  cats  of  Egypt,  uses  aXXovpos  to  denote  the 
domestic  animal ;  similarly  Cicero  (  Tusc.  v.  27, 
78)  employs  felis;  but  both  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animals,  appa- 
rently some  kinds  of  marten  (Maries).  The 
.Israelites,  from  their  intimate  connexion  with 
Egypt,  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  cat, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  ever  domesti- 
cated it,  and  the  passage  in  Baruch  seems  to 
point  to  wild  cats.  Nor,  except  in  connexion 
with  Egypt,  do  we  find  in  classic  writers  any 
allusion  to  the  domestic  cat,  now  as  world-wide 
in  its  distribution  as  the  dog,  and  as  common  in 
Palestine  as  elsewhere. 

The  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the 
Felis  maniculata  (Riippell)  of  Nubia,  and  with 
our  own  domestic  animal.  Felis  maniculata  is 
also  the  wild  cat  of  Syria,  and  is  especially 
common  among  ruins  in  Eastern  Palestine. 
Felis  cliaus  is  also  common  among  woods  and 
thickets,  especially  by  the  Jordan,  but  it  re- 
sembles a  small  lynx  rather  than  a  cat. 

The  Egyptians,  it  is  well  known,  paid  an  absurd 
reverence  to  the  cat ;  it  was  deemed  a  capital 
urtencc  to  kill  one;  when  a  cat  died  it  was 
embalmed  and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city 
sacred  to  the  moon,  of  which  divinity  the  cat 
was  reckoned  a  symbol  (Herod,  ii.  66 ;  Wilkin- 


•  The  word  Caita  occurs  once  only  tn  classical  Latin, 
viz.  in  Martial.  Epig.  xiii.  69 ;  but  that  some  bird  Is 
intended  Is  beyond  a  doubt.  Greeks  and  Romans  do 
not  appear  to  have  kept  domestic  cats. 


son,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  246  [1878];  Jablon^ki, 
Pant.  Aegypt.  ii.  66,  &c  ;  Diod.  Sic.  L  W). 
The  cat  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  Egyptian 
fowler,  but  it  was  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  \ 
share  in  the  booty,  and  not  for  the  benerit  of 
the  fowler.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  tbe 
want  of  sufficient  sagacity  for  retrieving  pur- 
poses, we  cannot  believe  that  the  cat  could  ever 
have  been  trained  to  go  into  the  wster,  t- 
which  it  has  a  very  strong  aversion.*  See  the 
woodcuts  in  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  i.  pp.  236, 
237  [1878]%  where  the  fowler  is  in  a  boat  aecon> 
panied  by  his  cat.  As  to  D**¥,  which  Boctart 
takes  to  mean  vrild  cats,  see  Beast,  Wild.  Tat 
cat  belongs  to  the  family  Fdidae,  order  Cxr. 
nivora.  [W.  H.]  [H.  B.  T.] 

CATERPILLAR.  [Locust.] 

CATERPILLER.  The  represent irt  it 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  chdsU  and  ytii 

1.  ChdsU  (T^pp;  ojtpfs,  fipov%os,  ipvrfa: 
rubigo,  bruchus,  aerugo).  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  in  1  K.  viii.  37 ;  2  Ch.  vL  23 ;  IV 
lxxviii.  46 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  4;  Joel  i.  4  :  it  iieridett 
from  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  most  impor- 
tant old  Versions  in  their  renderings  of  taw 
word,  that  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  from  than. 
The  word  denotes  the  "consumer;"  and  fremiti 
signification,  and  from  its  being  always  ta«t- 
tioned  along  with  the  locust,  it  may  probaM; 
denote  that  noxious  insect  in  its  proper  or  Ism 
stages,  at  which  period  of  its  existence  it  u 
more  destructive  than  at  auy  other  time.  [S» 

2.  Tclck,  p^l  (Ps.  cv.  34;  Jer.  U.  14,  27); 
i.e.  "  the  lickcr."  In  other  passages  the  word « 
rendered  44  cankerworm."  From  the  significv 
tion  of  its  name,  and  from  the  position  ia  tb 
passage  from  Joel  (ch.  i.)  immediately  after  tfe? 
locust,  it  may  represent  not  any  partitflk 
species,  but  the  larva  or  caterpiller  state  of  tb* 
insect  in  which  it  is  more  destructive  than  «io 
fully  developed.  The  larvae  appear  afwrti' 
winged  locusts  have  left,  and  lick  up  ererythb; 
that  has  escaped  the  former.  [H.  B»  T] 

CATHU'A  (B.  KowL  A.  KaBovd;  Cw\ 
1  Esd.  v.  30 ;  one  of  the  heads  of  the  servants  <'■ 
the  Temple  who  returned  with  Zerubbabe!  £pd 
the  Captivity.  The  name  apparently  ansftna; 
to  it  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezra  ii.  43  i» 
Giddel.  [Fj 

CATTLE.  The  various  words  which  erpres 
cattle  are  as  numerous  in  Hebrew  as  in  English. 
though  not  always  exactly  synonymous,  F« 
the  etymology  and  exact  signification  of  tit* 
names,  see  Bull.  In  this  article  we  m»y  in- 
sider the  subject  of  horned  cattle  general!;. 
Cattle  were  more  important  in  the  agriculttriJ 
economy  of  the  Jews  than  even  among  oorsek*, 
among  whom  the  horse  has  for  many  purpiw 
been  substituted.  They  ploughed  the  U&i 
they  trod  out  the  corn,"  they  carried  in  tt« 
crops,  they  drew  carts  and  waggons.  Tb«r 


»  Even  to  a  proverb  :— 
"  Catus  amat  places,  sed  non  vnlt  ttagere 
"  Letting,  I  dare  not  wait  upon  1  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage." 

See  Trench's  Lessons  in  Proverbs,  p.  US. 
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-rnployment  in  these  various  ways  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  needless  t<> 
«piote  passages.     Equally  important  was  the 
produce  of  the  herds.    Excepting  for  sacrifices 
or  on  very  special  occasions,  horned  cattle  were 
not  ordinarily  used  as  food ;  for,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  Eastern  countries,  flesh  meat,  especially 
beef,  was  not  eaten  save  at  religious  festivals, 
or  at  special  feasts,  to  do  honour  to  a  guest,  or 
to  celebrate  a  public  or  private  anniversary 
(cp.  W.  R.  Smith,  Tfw  Religion  of  liic  &  mites,  i. 
277  sq.).    On  such  occasions  a  bull  calf  was 
generally  selected.     "Abraham  ran  unto  the 
nerd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender  and  good  "  (Gen. 
irii.  7).    "Thou  hast  killed  for  him  the  fatted 
calf ''(Luke  iv.  30).  Naturally  the  value  of  oxen 
for  draught  restricted  their  use  as  food.   But  the 
produce  of  the  herd — milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
— formed  as  important  articles  of  diet  then  as 
now.   "  They  brought  .  .  .  butter,  and  sheep, 
and  cheese  of  kine  for  David  and  for  the  people 
that  were  with  him  to  eat "  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29). 
During  the  journeyings  in  the  wilderness,  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  slay  their  cattle  except 
for  sacrifices,  and  these  only  before  the  Taber- 
nacle.  This  was  not  only  to  prevent  idolatrous 
sacrifices,  as  explained  in  Lev.  xvii.  7,  but  also 
(see  Speaker's  Comm.  i.  I.)  to  bear  witness  to  the 
sanctity  of  life,  acknowledging  that  the  animal 
belonged  to  Jehovah,  and  that  its  flesh  was 
received  back  as  His  gift.    The  injunction  had 
the  further  effect  of  securing  the  preservation 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  for  future  use  when  they 
had  entered  the  Land  of  Promise.    But  especially 
important  was  the  use  of  cattle  in  sacrifice, 
where  they  were  offered  from  the  earliest  times 
by  the  richer   worshippers,  as  by  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  9).    At  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
Solomon   offered   hecatombs  of   22,000  oxen 
(1  Kings  viii.  63).    At  its  purification  by  Heee- 
kiah  600  were  sacrificed  (2  Ch.  xxix.  33),  and 
at  its  second  cleansing  by  Josiah  500  (2  Ch. 
xixv.  9). 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  for  the  protection  of  cattle.  Doth  God 
take  care  for  oxen  ?  "  "Thou  >halt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn"(l>eut. 
nr.  4),  an  injunction  twice  quoted  by  St.  Paul. 
So  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined,  "  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest"  (Ex.  xxiii. 
121 

The  greater  part  of  Central  Palestine  is 
wholly  unsuited  for  grazing  horned  cattle, 
which  were  turned  loose  on  the  open  wilds 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  wilderness 
of  Judaea  and  the  south  country  being  treated 
as  commons  are  with  us ;  each  village  or  town 
having  its  recognised  landmarks,  within  which 
it  was  the  herdsman's  duty  to  keep  his  cattle. 
The  herds  roamed  in  a  half-wild  state  till  winter 
approached.  Such  were  the  bulls  of  Bashan  in 
the  wild  pastoral  region  east  of  Jordan.  But 
when  required  for  table  and  in  winter,  they 
w>re  brought  under  cover.  The  provision  for 
Slomon's  court  for  each  day  was  ten  fat  {i.e. 
-.tall-fed)  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pas- 
tures (1  Kings  iv.  23).  Stalled  cattle  are  often 
referred  to,  as  when  Amos  rebukes  the  luxury 
"f  his  times,  the  princes  of  Samaria  eating  the 
"  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall  "  (Amos  vi. 
+).  "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith  "  (Prov. 
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xv.  17).  The  word  D^3K,  often  translated 
"  fatted  "  cattle,  is  literally  "cattle  of  the  stall." 
The  custom  of  thus  keeping  up  cattle  is  alluded 
to  by  our  Lord,  "  Doth  not  each  one  of  you  on 
.  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the 
'  .stall  and  lead  him  away  to  watering?"  (Luke 
xiii.  15.)  Barley  straw  was  the  fare  of  these 
oxen,  for  hay,  as  we  understand  it,  is  never  made 
in  the  East. 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the  Mosaic 
law  for  cases  of  injury  by  a  hull  goring  man  or 
animal ;  and  as  under  our  own  laws  the  owner 

j  of  an  animal  known  to  be  dangerous  is  held 
responsible,  so  by  the  Jewish,  if  he  had  been 
warned  beforehand  and  had  neglected  to  keep  in 
the  animal,  he  had  to  ransom  his  own  life  or  to 
lose  it,  in  case  of  fatal  injury  inflicted  by  the 

I  beast,  which  was  also  to  be  slain  and  its  flesh 

1  not  eaten  (Ex.  xxi.  28-36).  The  semi-wild 
tattle  in  the  plains  and  forests  are  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  in  a  circle  round  any  strange 

'  object,  and  are  easily  irritated  into  charging  it. 
This  habit  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xxii.  12.  «  Many 
bulls  have  compassed  me:  strong  bulls  of  Bashan 
have  beset  me  round." 

Horned  cattle  are  now  restricted  to  those  dis- 
tricts where  fresh  pasture  can  be  fonnd  through- 
out the  year,  and  where  water  is  easily  attain- 
able. In  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  even  in  those 
parts  where  not  only  camels  but  sheep,  goats, 

|  and  horses  are  kept,  neat  cattle  are  unknown. 
In  the  hill-country  of  Judaea  and  in  the  Judaean 
wilderness,  they  are  never  seen.  In  Central 
Western  Palestine,  from  Hebron  to  the  Lebanon, 
they  are  rare,  except  on  the  plains  of  Dothan, 

:  Shechem,  and  Esdraelon.    The  pastures  are  few 

i  and  burnt  up  in  summer,  and  the  agriculture  of 
the  terraced  hills  is  not  adapted  for  their  use. 
Goats  supply  the  milk  and  butter  of  this  hill- 
country ;  and  beef  and  veal  are  unknown  deli- 
cacies.    But   in   the  southern  wilderness  of 

I  Judah,  on  the  downs  and  wide  prairies  south 
aud  east  of  Beersheba,  and  in  the  Phi  list  ian 
plain,  horned  cattle  of  a  small  and  coarse  race 
are  numerous.    They  are  not  used  for  agricul- 

|  ture,  but  simply  for  their  milk.   In  the  plains  of 

j  Sharon,  Acre,  Esdraelon,  and  Phoenicia,  a  much 
larger  and  finer  race,  from  which  the  southern 
cattle  have  probably  degenerated,  is  found,  and 
employed  in  the  tillage  of  these  rich  corn- 
plains.  North  of  Esdraelon,  in  all  the  richer 
parts  of  Galilee,  we  may  frequently  sec  a  larger 
and  finer  breed  of  cattle,  known  in  the  country 
as  the  Armenian  ox,  light  coloured,  like  the 
Tuscan  cattle,  but  which  appear  to  be  identical 
with  the  best  race  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  are  depicted  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments.  This  race  is  also  found  round 
Damascus  and  in  Northern  Syria.  East  of 
Jordan,  neat  cattle  form  the  principal  wealth 
both  of  the  nomads  and  of  the  villagers.  They 
are  a  small  race,  like  that  of  the  maritime 
plains,  but  generally  black  ;  and  as  the  numerous 
forest*  of  this  region  preserve  the  herb.ige  from 
the  sun  throughout  the  year,  the  milch  kine 
afford  a  constant  supply  of  milk.  In  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  especially  in  the  upper  part  near 
Lake  Huleh  (the  waters  of  Merom),  are  herds 
of  another  species,  the  Indian  buffalo  {Bos 
btttjaius,  L.),  quite  distinct  from  Bos  taurus,  the 
common  ox.  These  huge  ungainly  creatures, 
which  can  onlv  thrive  in  swamnsr  where  they 
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wallow,  buried  up  to  the  back  in  water  or  mud, 
have  been  by  many  modern  writers  erroneously 
identified  with  the  bulls  of  Bashan.  They  are, 
however,  a  .comparatively  recent  introduction, 
having  been  imported  through  Persia  from 
India,  and  were  unknown  to  the  Israelites. 

In  the  bone  caves  of  the  Lebanon  I  discovered 
the  teeth  and  bonea  of  two  extinct  species  of 
the  ox  tribe,  belonging  probably  to  Bos  priini- 
qenitus,  the  anrocns  or  unicorn,  and  Bison  prism*. 
[See  UNIOOR.N.]  [H.  B.  T.] 

CAULS  (D*D*35?;  ifi*\6Kia\  torques).  The 

A.  V.  and  R.  V.  give  in  the  margin  "  networks." 
The  Old  English  word  "  caul  "  denoted  a  netted 
cap  worn  by  women.  Compare  Chaucer  (  Wyf 
of  Bathes  Tale,  C.  T.,  1.  0599): 

"  Let  bc,  *blch  is  the  proudest  of  bem  tile. 
That  werith  on  a  coverchief  or  a  calle." 

The  Hebrew  word  shibisim,  thus  rendered  in 
Is.  Hi.  18,  is  like  many  others  which  occur  in 
the  same  passage,  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
It  occurs  but  once,  and  its  root  is  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  commenta- 
tors connect  it  with  f  3£;,  shibbets,  rendered 
44  embroider "  in  Ex.  xxviii.  39,  but  properly 
44  to  work  in  squares,  make  checker-work."  So 
Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.)  explains  shibisim  as  44  the 
name  of  garments  wrought  in  checker-work." 
Rashi  says  that  they  are  44  a  kinfl  of  network  to 
adorn  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  more  full:  he 
describes  them  as  44  head-dresses,  made  of  silk  or 
gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound  their 
heads  about,  and  they  were  of  checker-work." 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  Mishna  (Celim, 
xxviii.  10),  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  passage  itself,  and  the  explanations  of 
the  commentators  do  not  throw  much  light 
upon  it.  It  there  appears  to  be  used  as  part  of 
a  network  worn  as  a  head-dress  by  women. 
Bartenora  says  that  it  was  "a  figure  which  they 
made  upon  the  network  for  ornament,  standing 
in  front  of  it  and  going  round  from  one  ear  to 
the  other."  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  nhfttsim 
were  head-dresses  or  ornaments  of  the  head-dress 
of  Hebrew  ladies  nothing  certain  can  be  said  to 
be  known  about  them. 

Schroeder  (</«  Vest.  Jfu/.,  cap.  ii.)  conjectured 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  the  neck- 
lace, and  identified  shibisim  with  the  Arab. 
u  ^*  o    j  u  ^ 

S..,.^**.  shomaiseh,  the  diminutive  of       %  *> 

shams,  the  sun,  which  is  applied  to  denote  the 
sun-shaped  ornaments  worn  by  Arab  women 
about  their  necks.  But  to  this  Gesenius  vcrv 
properly  objects  {Jet.  i.  p.  209),  as  well  as  to 
the  explanation  of  Jahn  (Archiiol.  i.  2,  139), 
who  renders  the  word  "gauze  veils." 

The  Versions  give  but  little  assistance.  The 
LXX.  render  «>wAoVia  "plaited  work,"  to 
which  Koffvfifiovs,  44  fringes,"  appears  to  have 
been  added  originally  as  a  gloss,  and  afterwards 
to  have  crept  into  the  text.  Aquila  has  t«Ao- 
tuivar,  44  belts."  The  Targum  merely  adopts 
the  Hebrew  word  without  translating  it,  and 
the  Svnacand  Arabic  vaguely  render  it  44  their 
ornaments."  [W.  A.  W.] 

CAU8KY  (Fr.  chaussee).  Prov.  xv.  19 
(A.  V.  marg  ;  IS.  V.  44  highway,"  text)  ;  1  Ch. 
xxvi.  16,  Id  (ed.  161 IX  a  raised  or  paved  way 


CAVE 

(n^pD).  Of  this  word  causeway,  which  re- 
placed it  in  1  Ch.,  is  a  corruption  (Eastwood  a&i 
Wright's  Bible  Wordbook,  p.  9u).  Set  D.  B 
Araer.  ed.  [F.] 

CAUSEWAY.  [Causev.] 


CAVE  (TWO  ;  cnHjAuor ;  spelunca ;  in  A.  V 
Is.  ii.  19,  hole;  Jer.  vii.  11,  den;  Josh.  iiu.  4. 
literatim,  Mearah ;  Maara,  Vulp.).  L  Tbt 
chalky  limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syr.i 
and  Palestine  chiefly  consist  presents,  as  it  tix 
case  in  all  limestone  formations,  a  vast  nnmk: 
of  caverns  and  natural  Assures,  many  of  whici 
have  also  been  artificially  enlarged  and  idaptH 
to  various  purposes  both  of  shelter  and  defence 
(Kitto,  Phys.  Oeogr.  of  Pal.  p.  72).  This  cir- 
cumstance has  also  given  occasion  to  the  u»  r. 
so  large  a  number  of  words  as  are  employed  ii 
the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves,  holes  and  assort 
some  of  them  giving  names  to  the  towns  ati 
places  and  their  neighbourhood.  OutofuW, 
besides  No.  I.,  mav  be  selected  the  following  :- 

II.  "Wn  or  "tin  (Ges.),  a  hole ;  usually  rpw^. 
and  cacerna.  From  this  come,  (a)  *")h.  cirri*-' 
in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of  Mount  S*c, 
Wddy  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edomites,  prt> 
ably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte  r»:r 
spoken  of  by  Strabo  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvL  11: 
Deut.  ii.  12 ;  Job  xxx.  6 ;  Strab.  i.  42,  m 
775-776  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  410;  Robii** 
ii.  69,  157  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  68-Tl). 
[HORITE8.]  (b)  pin,  land  of  caverns  (Juei.iUi. 
16,  18;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  110,2^1; 
Avpavws,  LXX.;  Auran,  Vulg.  [BiClA-V 
(c)  prnva.  house  of  caverns,  the  two  to** 
of  Bcth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5).  [BfT* 
HOROH.]  (tf)  D^'lh.  tiro  caverns,  the  U»: 
Horonaim  (Is.  xv.  5).  [Hoboxaui.] 

III.  D»?3n,  places  of  refwje  in  nwb(Ges.)f  * 
birds  (Cant.  ii.  14) ;  <rntTrn ;  forxmina  petr*- 
Obnd.  v.  3  ;  owof ;  scissurae  petrarum  ;  A.  V.  *ii 
R.  V.  cleft* 

IV.  rfSrWD  ;  Tpvpakla ;  antrum  ;  A.  V.  u( 
R.  V.  den;  a  ravine  through  which  water  <k*> 
(Ges.  Thes.  p.  858),  Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  still  uf- 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  as  hsfcu- 
tions;  as  at  Andb,  near  Szalt,  Ramoth-GiW 
(Buckingham,  Travels  in  S;/ria,  p.  62).  T[! 
shepherds  near  Hebron  leave  their  villages  c 
the  summer  to  dwell  in  caves  and  ruins, iner^r 
to  be  nearer  to  their  flocks  and  fields  (Rcpio*-* 

i.  212;  PEFQy.  Statement,  1872,  p.  W\ 
Many  caves  are  used  as  piac«s  of  shelter 
for  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  s» 
farther  protected  by  44  sheep-cotes,"  formed  hr 
a  rough  wall  of  stones  built  up  in  front  eft* 
entrance  (Thomson,  L-wJ  and  Book,  p.  6^ 
Almost  all  the  habitations  at  Qm-keis,  Gadar* 
are  caves  (Burckhardt,  p.  273>  An  extend 
system  of  caves  exists  at  Beit  Jibrin,  Deaths 
polis,  in  Judah,  which  has  served  for  re^ideB-' 
or  concealment,  though  now  disused  (Rohis** 

ii.  53);  and  another  between  Bethlehem*^ 
Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles  p-  10  >). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scn:- 
turo  are: — 1.  The  one  in  which  Lot  is  said  U 
have  dwelt  after  the  destruction  of  S-Ict 
(Gen.  xix.  30).    2.  The  cave  of  Machpelah  (A 
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niii.  17).    3.  Give  of  Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  16). 
4.  The  cleft*  in  the  rock  Etam,  in  which  Samson 
dwelt  (Judg.  xt.  11).     5.  Cave  of  Adullam 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  1;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13-16).  6. 
Cave  of  Engedi  (1  Sam.  xxir.  3).    7.  Obadiah's 
oave  (IK.  xviii.  4).    8.  Elijah's  cave,  and  also 
the  "  clift  "  of  Moses  in  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22  ; 
1  K.  xix.  9).     9,  10.  The  rock  sepulchres  of 
Laxaru*  and  of  our  Lord  (John  xi.  38 ;  Matt, 
xivii.  60).    Of  theae,  as  regards  the  0.  TM  the 
site  of  Machpelah  may  be  regarded  as  certain ;  the 
sites  of  Adullam,  Engedi,  Etam,  and  Makkedah 
as  highly  probable ;  of  the  cave  of  Lot  and 
of  the  cave  in  Horeb,  nothing  more  than  their 
locality  in  a  general  sense  can  be  affirmed ;  and 
to  that  of  Obadiah  no  clue  can  be  given,  except 
that  it  must  have  been  somewhere   in  the 
northern  region  of  Palestine,  in  which  many 
instances  of  caves  fit  for  his  purpose  might  be 
pointed  out  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  3 ;  Jerome,  de 
Situ  et  Norn,  iii.  871  [150];  Reland,  p.  885; 
Robinson,  i.  103,  500,  ii.  28,  79 ;  Stanley,  Sinai 
■■nd  Pal.  pp.  149,  211,  296;  Conder,  Tent  Life, 
ii.  156,  159;  Heth  and  Moab,  p.  150;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  608 ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Trao. 
y.  93;    Lynch,  Narr.  p.  234;  PEFQy.  State- 
ment, 1871,  p.  91,  1881,  p.  40;   Survey  of 
Wat  Palestine,  ii.  411,  iii.  337,  367;  Victoria 
Institute,  Joum.  of  Trans,  xxi.  §  82.    See  also 
Adcllam,  &c). 

Besides  these  special  caves,  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  O.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge. 
In  the  time  of  Gideon  the  Israelites  took  refuge 
r'rom  the  Midianites  in  caves  and  strongholds, 
>uch  as  abouud  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Manaaseh  (Judg.  vi.  2),  and  in  the  early  days 
<>f  Saul  they  fled  from  the  Philistines  into 
•*  holes ; "  a  description  to  which  the  scene  of 
Jonathan's  conflict,  M&khmds  (Michmash),  suffi- 
ciently answers  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  5). 

And  so  too  the  caves  of  Palestine  have  afforded 
refuge  to  the  inhabitants  during  the  earthquakes 
by  which  the  country  has  from  time  to  time 
been  visited.  This  was  the  case  in  1837,  when 
Safed  was  destroyed ;  and  to  this  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  probably  alludes  in  language  describing 
a  divine  visitation  (Is.  ii.  10,  19,  21.  Cp.  Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  89 ;  Robinson,  i.  440,  ii.  422). 

But  Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were 
its  tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making 
the  cares  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt. 
Joseph  as  (Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  5)  relates  the  manner 
in  which,  by  order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by 
robbers,  or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by 
w>ldiers  let  down  from  above  in  chests  and 
Isaskets,  from  which  they  dragged  forth  the 
inmates  with  hooks,  and  killed  or  thrust  them  j 
•1own  the  precipices;  or,  setting  fire  to  their  i 
stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them  by  suffocation. 
These  caved  are  said  to  have  been  in  Galilee,  not 
far  from  Sepphoris ;  and  are  probably  the  same 
as  those  which  Josephus  himself,  in  providing 
for  the  defence  of  Galilee,  fortified  near  Gen- 
□*saret,  which  elsewhere  he  calls  the  caves  of  i 
Arbela  (B.  J.  i.  16,  §§  2-4,  ii.  20,  §  6  ;  Vit.  §  37). 
Haccbides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Judaea,  encamped  at  Messaloth, 
near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission  the 
of  the  caves  (Ant.  xii.  1 1,  §  1 ;  1  Mace. 

*  Cj'f/p*  from  C|if0,  to  divide;  LXX.  rovftaXia ; 
;  A.  V.  top.  See  Ges. 
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ix.  2).  Messaloth  is  probably  fl^DD,  steps,  or 
terraces  (cp.  2  Ch.  ix.  11;  Ges.).  The  Messa- 
loth of  the  Book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber- 
caves  of  Arbela  arc  thus  probably  identical,  and 
are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  uear  Mnijdd 
(Magdala),  called  KUlat  Ibn  iTan,  or  Pigeons 
Castle,  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They 
are  said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  contain- 
ing 600  men  (Reland,  pp.  358,  575;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  p.  331  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  91  • 
Survey  of  West  Pal.  i.  411 ;  Robinson,  ii.  398 ; 
Riiumer,  108.  CpHos.x.  14).  [Bkth-Arbel.] 
Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber-inhabitants 
of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  pre- 
senting no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely 
extended  below  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §  1).  Tho>e 
banditti  annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus, 
but  were  put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes 
very  distinctly  to  this  in  his  description  of 
Trachonitis,  and  describes  one  of  the  caverns  as 
capable  of  holding  4,000  men  (Strabo,  xvi.  756  ; 
Riiumer,  p.  68;  Jolliffe,  Travels  in  Pal.  i.  197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself 
relates  the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the 
caves  of  Jotapata;  and  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  John  of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many 
other  Jews,  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves 
in  the  caverns  beneath  the  city ;  whilst  in  some 
of  them  great  spoil  and  vast  numbers  of  dead 
bodies  were  found  of  those  who  had  perished 
during  the  siege  by  hunger  or  from  wounds 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §  1 ;  vi.  9,  §  4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  iu  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  as  cisterns  for  water,  and  as  places 
of  imprisonment  (Is.  xxiv.  22  ;  Ezek  xxxii.  23; 
Zech.  ix.  11)  [Cistern;  Prison];  also  as  stalls 
for  horses  and  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles, 
p.  146).    No  use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more 
strikingly  connects  the  modern  usages  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  adjacent  regions  with  their  ancient 
history  than  the  employment  of  them  as  burial- 
places.  The  rocky  soil  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land  almost  forbids  interment,  excepting 
in  cavities  either  natural  or  hewn  from  the  rock. 
The  dwelling  of  the  demoniac  among  the  tombs 
is  thus  explained  by  the  rock  caverns  abounding 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jolliffe,  i.  36).  Accord- 
ingly numerous  sites  are  shown  in  Palestine  and 
adjacent  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres  of  saints 
and  heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
venerated  both  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
(Early  Travel.",  p.  36  ;  Stanley,  p.  148).  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph,  and 
of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  every  probability 
of  identity  in  site  at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  134;  Robinson,  i.  218,  219,  ii. 
275-287,  &c).    More  questionable  are  the  sites 
of  the  tombs  of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  at  Samaria;  of  Habakkuk  at  Jebdtha 
(Gabatha),  of  Micah  near  Keila;  and  of  Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  at  Bethel  (Stanley,  pp.  143, 149  ; 
Reland,  pp.  722,  698,  981  ;  Rob.  ii.  304).  The 
questions  so  much  debated  relating  to  the  tombs 
in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  will  be 
found  treated  under  those  heads,  as  also  that 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Maccabees  at  Modin  (Survey 
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of    West  Pal.  ii.  34D).     but  whatever  value 
may  belong  to  the  connexion  ot*  the  names  of 
Judges,  Kings,  or  Prophets,  with  the  very  re- 
markable rock-tombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  i 
be  no  doubt  that  the  caves  bearing  these  names 
are  sepulchral  caverns  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  art.    The  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
are  studded  with  caves,  many  of  which  are  in- 
habited by  Arab  families  (Sandvs,  p.  1H8  ;  Maun- 
drell,  p  446  ;  Kobinson,  i.  24 1"  349,  364  ;  Bart- 
lett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  p.  1 17).    It  is  no 
doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  throughout  the 
country,  together  with,  perhaps,  as  Maundrell 
remarks,  the  taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  which  has  placed  the  sites  of  so  many  impor- 
tant events  in  caves  and  grottoes ;  c.tj.  t  he  birth 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Salutation, 
the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord,  the  ! 
scene  of  the  Agony,  of  St.  Peter's  denial,  the 
composition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Trans- 
figuration (Shaw,  pt.  ii.  c.  1 ;  Maundrell,  E.  T. 
p.  479)  ;  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a 
traditionary  cave-site  for  the  altar  of  Elijah  on 
Mount  Carmel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabitants 
(1  K.  xviii.  19  ;  Amos  ix.  3.  Cp.  Irbv  and  Mangles, 
p.  60  ;  Keland,  p.  329  ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Carmel ;  Sir 
j.  Maundeville,  Travels,  p.  3i  ;  Sandys,  p.  203  ; 
Maundrell,  E.  T.  p.  478;  Jahn,  Arch.' BM.  p.  9; 
Stanley,  p.  353;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  pp.  30,  31  ; 
Van  Egmont,  Travel*,  ii.  5-7).        [H.  W.  P.] 

CEDAR  0^j&  cre:  »*  K^fyoj  ;  cedrus  ;  Arab. 
jj\t  arzt  "  P,ne  "  (Lane).  [The  word  is  a  pri- 
mitive, and  is  found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages 
except  Assyrian,  which  has  erinu. — C.  J.  B.]  The 
word  is  invariably  rendered  cedrus  and  cedar  in 
the  Vulg.,  A.  V.,  and  K.  V.,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  in  most  instances,  and  always 
when  in  connexion,  expressed  or  understood, 
with  Lebanon,  it  means  distinctively  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  Cedrus  Libani,  "  the  firmly-rooted 
and  strong  tree,"  as  its  derivation  implies,  tear' 
i^oxhvt  the  firmest  and  grandest  of  all  the 
conifers.  Occasionally,  as  will  be  seen  below,  j 
the  word  is  used,  as  is  the  Arabic  equivalent  at  • 
the  present  day,  for  the  pine-trees  generically. 
Many  characteristics  of  the  cedar  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  :  the  passages  are  too  numerous  for 
quotation.  Among  prophets  and  poets  it  is  a 
favourite  emblem  for  whatever  is  grand  and  ' 
inaguificent.  44  The  glorv  of  Lebanon "  (Is.  j 
xxxv.  2,  lx.  13);  "The  trees  of  the  Lord,  the 
rcdars  of  Lebanon  which  He  hath  planted  " 
(Ps.  civ.  16);  44  The  righteous  shall  grow  like  a 
•  etlar  in  Lebanon  "  (Ps.  xcii.  12)  ;  44  The  cedars 
of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted  up  "  (Is.  ii. 
13);  44  The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  on  Lebanon, 
with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing 
shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature,  and  his  top  was 
among  the  thick  boughs.  All  the  fowls  of  I 
heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs  "  (Ezek. 
xxxi.  3,  6);  "The  Amorite,  whose  height  was 
like  the  height  of  the  cedars  "  (Amos  ii.  9). 

With  peculiar  appositeuess,  its  wide-spreading 
branches,  so  unlike  those  of  any  other  pine,  are  ! 
the  model  of  the  44  spreading  abroad,"  the  con-  I 
stant  growth  of  the  righteous  man ;  his  boughs  ! 
are  multiplied,  become  fair,  thick,  overshadow-  j 
ing  in  length  and  multitude  (Ezek.  xvii.  23).  | 


Its  fresh  resinous  fragrance  is  noticed.  ''"IV 
smell  of  thy  garments  is    like  the  *ra»il  u 
Lebanon  "  (Cant.  iv.  11).    It  was  the  pruw*  <•; 
trees.    It  was  t<>  the  vegetable  what  the  Ik*. 
was  to  the  animal  world.    From  the  ce<i»r 
downwards  extended  the  botanical  knowledge  <■:' 
Solomon.    To  the  cedar  upwards  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees  in  the  parable  of  Jothan.. 
44  Howl,  fir  tree,  for  the  cedar  is  fallen  "  (Zf.ii. 
xi.  2).    The  lesser  fir-tree  is  bidden  as  a  hutatl 
follower  to  bewail  the  fall  of  its  mighty  chut 
It  was  the  crowning  insolence  of  the  prod  ' 
boast  of  Sennacherib,  44 1  am  come  up  to  lb- 
height   of  the    mountains,   to   the  sides  o:' 
Lebanon,  and  I  will  cut  down  the  tall  ceJ»> 
thereof"  (Is.  xxxvii.  24).    Of  all  presumptive 
the  most  outrageous  was  the  proposal  of  ih> 
thistle  to  ally  itself  with  the  cedar  (2  K.  xir.  9y 
Kveryone  who  has  seen  the  far-famed  fr  o 
above  the  Kadisha  must  recognise  the  fonr  <•: 
the  majestic  imagery  of  the  prophets.  Wit' 
their  gnarled  and  contorted  stems  and  tit..' 
scaly  bark,  with  their  massive  branches  $|T»id- 
in?  their  foliage  rather  in  layers  than  in  riit-s 
with  their  dark  green  leaves,  shot  with  silt*r  i 
the  sunlight,  as  they  stand  a  lovely  group  i: 
the  stupendous  mountain  amphitheatre— th«f 
tree*  assert  their  title  to  be  the  monarch 
the  forest. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  the  principal  timber 
employed  by  David  and  Solomon  in  their  bind- 
ings, both  in  the  Temple  and  in  palaces.  ,4T»* 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  was  so  lamri 
from  the  number  of  cedar  pillars  and  the  c*d* 
beams  and  roof  (1  K.  vii.  2).    The  cedar  < 
Lebanon  also  supplied  the  timber  for  the  Srcti: 
Temple  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  iii.  7).     For  t:j« 
Temple,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Solomon,  the  tr^ 
were  felled  and  shipped  from  Trij>oli  and  G*i  ^ 
(Jebcil)  by  the  Phoenician  artisans,  "  the  met 
Tyre  and  Sidon."  Cedar  was  also  used  byHtr-- 
for  the  roof  of  his  Temple  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v  . 
§  2).    The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Chore 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  destroyed  bv  fire  in  a_ 
1508,  was  constructed  of  cedar  ;  and  so  aJ>o  **■ 
that  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Betlile-v^ 
But  this  latter  was  restored  by  the  Crusa^. 
and  the  material  of  the  present  roof  appear*  ' 
be  English  oak  (Williams,  Holy  Citu,  ii.  '■>-••■ 
Quaresim.  Eluc.  Terr.  Sand.  vi.  V2  ;  T 'oiler 
Bethlehem,  pp.  110,  112). 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar  of  Crete,  A£r.~- 
and  Syria  as  being  much  esteemed  and  impen-:- 
able.    In  Egypt  and  Syria  ships  were  built 
cedar,  aud  in  Cyprus  a  tree  was  cut  down  1..' 
feet  long.    The  durability  of  cedar  was  prov-  . 
he  says,  by  the  cedar  roof  of  the  temple 
Diana  at  Ephesus  which  lasted  4u0  years.  At 
Utica,  the  beams  made  of  Numidian  ordar  vi 
temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178  years.  Vitr»- 
vius  s(>eaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  u- 
oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  juniper  (Pliny,  /f^; 
Nat.  xiii.  5,  jtvi.  40  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  9  ;  Joseph. 
viii.  5,  §  2).    It  may  be  and  has  been  ob^ctf- 
that  the  timber  of  the  cedar  has  no  commenru: 
value  now,  and  is  in  no  repute  as  a  bmkc^ 
material.    It  is  true  that  the  English  tr*^ 
cedar  supplies  an  inferior  quality  of  deal,  in'* 
the  well-ripened  old  tree  in  its  native  clunsv 
yields  a  fine-grained  sound  wood.    Timber  a 
the  dry  climnte  of  Syria  will  last  for  centtiTv- 
longer'than  in  our  moist  insular  atmr«ph  r 
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and  we  have  ourselves  taken  out  pieces  of  acacia 
w..»d  (skittim)  used  for  bratticing  wells  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea,  as  sound  as  when  they 
were  placed  there  more  than  '2,000  year*  ago. 
No  other  tree  will  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.    The  only   difficulty   that  deserves 
notice  is  the  mention  of  the  cedar  by  Ezekiel 
Uxvii.  5)  as  used  for  ships*  masts.  Accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  the  pine  would   be  more 
tdspted  for  this  purpose,  but  we  have  ourselves 
►een  many  a  cedar-tree  in  the  Taurid  mountains 
which  would  supply  admirable  masts  even  for 
our  far  larger  dipping.    Even  were  this  not  so, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fir-trees  brought 
from  Lebanon  might  be  spoken  of  as  cedars. 
The  cedar-trees  when  crowded  grow  as  straight 
joles  as  do  our  Scotch  firs.    It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  quote  the  many  untenable  surmises  of 
writers  unacquainted  with  the  country  as  to 
what  the  crtz  might  be.    The  Deodara  has  been 
Mifrgt-sted — a  variety  of  cedar  confined  to  the 
Himalayas;  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinua  sylvcstris), 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  East,  but  which  is 
!>}  relented  by  Pinua  kalepensia.    This  is  the 
"jujetture  of  Celsius,  generally  well  informed. 
Other*  have  preferred   Tkuja   articulate,  the 
Sandara  tree,  with  a  valuable  timber,  found  in 
Turkey  and  Africa,  but  not  in  Syria.    As  to  the 
arguments   from   the  name   arz   being  else- 
where applied  by  the  Arabs  to  other  conifers,  it 
may  be  replied  that  it  is  only  thus  applied  in 
regions  where  the  cedar  is  not  found,  and  that 
rhts  argument   might  include   the   larch  of 
Western  Europe,  to  which  the  Moors  gave  the 
name  el  arz,  changed  by  the  Spaniards  into 

I'ttxe,  and  bv  ourselves  into  larck.    The  three  l 
- 

principal  conifers  of  Lebanon  are  Cedrus  Libani, 
I'm**  halepensis,  and  Juniperus  excelsa,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  on  the  coast  and  by  the 
timber-merchants  the  wood  of  all  was  indis- 
criminately spoken  of  as  erez. 

in  two  fiastages,  and  two  only — Lev.  xiv.  4 ; 
Num.  xix.  6 — crez  cannot  designate  the  cedar 
.  f  Lebanon,  for  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar  of  i 
Lebanon  would  be  unattainable,  and  no  cedar  J 
fiisu  in  Arabia.  Here  probably  one  of  the 
junipers,  whose  wood  has  a  strong  resinous  per- 
fume, is  intended.  Juniper  us  oxycedrus  is  not 
on  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and  its  wood  was 
burnt  as  a  perfume,  especially  at 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  1,  5  ;*Ovid,  Fast. 
il  558  ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  60).  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
i  cedar,  though  it  is  hardly  larger  than  a  bush  ; 
whence  its  specific  name  of  oxycedrus. 

Besides  the  celebrated  grove  of  cedars  above 
the  Kadisha,  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
was  for  centuries  believed  that  none  others 
existed  in  Lebanon.  It  is  now,  however,  well 
known  that  groves,  clumps,  and  even  whole 
tracts  of  cedar  still  remain  scattered  over 
various  parts  of  Lebanon,  but  chiefly  in  the 
mo*t  inaccessible  districts  of  the  south,  though 
more  generally  on  the  northern  and  almost  un- 
visited  slopes.  We  ourselves  have  discovered 
several,  and  at  least  nine  distinct  localities  are 
w  ascertained,  some  of  them  containing  many 


thousand  trees,  and  with  an  abundant  succession  . 
•if  young  saplings  springing  up  round  them.  1 
These  sufficiently  indicate  that  in  former  ages 
the  whole  Lebanon  region  may  have  been  one 
forest,  a  mine  of  timber  treasure, 
seemed  inexhaustible  to  the  Phoenician 


woodcutters,  who  drew  thence  for  successive 
centuries  their  supplies  for  the  ship-building  of 
the  then  whole  world.  But  no  one  ever  re- 
planted a  ceilar,  and  the  goats  which  browsed  in 
the  clearings  ate  down  the  young  seedlings,  till, 
if  the  north  of  Lebanon  were  as  well  peopled  a> 
the  southern  and  central  districts,  the  cedar 
might  have  suffered  the  same  hircine  extermina- 
tion as  has  been  the  fate  of  the  ebonv  of 
St.  Helena,  and  of  many  another  rare  insular 
tree.  The  cedars  remain  now  just  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  physical  obstacles  to  their 
transport  to  the  coast  are  insurmountable ;  and 
the  famous  cedar  grove  far  away  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  and  almost  inaccessible,  is  but 
a  surviving  outlier  of  what  was,  in  the  days  of 
David,  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  whole 
range.  It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  cedar  on  Hermon  or  Antilebanon.  But  it  is 
found  abundantly  all  through  the  Taurid,  even 
to  its  southern  spurs,  and  magnificent  forests 
run  down  the  slopes  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marash  and  Samosata. 

There  are  but  three  true  cedars  known,  the 
present  species,  Cedrus  atlantira  and  C.  deodara. 
The  Atlantic  cedar  is  found  on  Mount  Atlas,  and 
is  barely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  Taurid.  Some  of  the 
old  trees  at  Teniet-el-Haad,  6,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  equal  those  of  Kadisha  in  size  and  grandeur. 
The  Deodar,  though  more  distinct  in  its  habit,  is 
by  many  united  to  these  as  merely  a  variety  of  the 
Lebanon  cedar.  It  is  less  tolerant  of  our  climate, 
and  has  not  been  found  beyond  the  Himalayas 
and  their  neighbouring  ranges.  Its  timber  bears 
the  same  character  as  the  cedar  of  old.  In  the 
temple  of  K  una  war,  supposed  to  be  from  600  to 
800  years  old,  Major  Madden  states  that  the 
cedar  beams  are  sound.  Pieces  from  a  bridge 
in  Cashmere  the  same  writer  found  to  be  ouly 
slightly  decayed,  though  they  had  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water  for  400  years.  The  limits 
of  the  Deodar  appear  to  be  from  4,000  to  12,000 
feet.  All  the  cedars  grow  rapidly  and  live  long. 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  calculates  the  age  of  the  cedars 
of  the  grove  to  be  800  years,  from  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  cedars  at  Chelsea.  From  the 
rings  in  a  branch,  one  of  the  older  trees  might 
be  2,500  years  old;  but  this,  he  observes,  is  no 
doubt  widely  far  from  the  mark.  Still  an 
immense  antiquity  must  be  assigned  to  some  of 
them. 

The  cedar  wood  of  modern  commerce,  used 
for  pencils,  &c,  is  the  wood  of  a  very  different 
tree,  the  Juniperus  bennudiana,  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  America. 

Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  has  favoured  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  communication  relative  to  the 
true  cedars  of  Lebanon  : — The  grove  is  at  the 
verv  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  6<><»0  feet  above 
that  level,  and  their  position  is  moreover  above 
that  of  all  other  arboreous  vegetation.  The 
valley  here  is  very  broad,  open,  and  shallow,  and 
the  grove  forms  a  mere  speck  on  its  flat  floor. 
The  mountains  rise  above  them  on  the  N.E.  and 
S.  in  steep  stony  slopes,  without  precipices, 
gorges,  ravines,  or  any  other  picturesque 
features  whatever.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary 
than  the  whole  surrounding  landscape.  To  the 
W.  the  scenery  abruptly  changes,  the  valley 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge,  and  becomes  a 
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rocky  ravine  of  the  most  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, with  villages,  groves,  and  convents  perched 
on  its  flanks,  base,  and  summits,  recalling 
Switzerland  vividly  and  accurately.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  (October  1860)  the  flanks  of 
the  valley  about  the  cedars  were  perfectly  arid, 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  red  ;  and  the  view  of  this 
great  red  area,  perhaps  two  or  three  miles 
across,  with  the  minute  patch  of  cedar  grove, 
seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
so,  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  you  no  idea 
of  what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning 
hollow.  I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is 
flat  and  broad ;  but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the 
cedars  arc  found  to  be  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  a  range  of  low  stony  hills  of  rounded 
outlines,  and  perhaps  60  to  100  feet  above  the 
plain,  which  sweep  across  the  valley.  These 
hills  are,  I  believe,  old  moraines,  deposited  by 
glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the  plain 
from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon.  I  have 
many  reasons  for  believing  this,  as  also  for 
supposing  that  their  formation  dates  from  the 
glacial  epoch."  * 

Since  the  visit  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  the  cedar 
grove  has  been  carefully  enclosed  by  Rustem 
Pasha,  the  late  enlightened  governor  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an 
abundant  succession  of  trees  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  failing  patriarchs.         [II.  B.  T.] 

CEDRON.  L(t  KtSpwv;  A.  1  Mace.  xv. 
39,  KaiJpoV;  r.  41,  KtSjw;  1  Mace.  xv.  39,  41, 
GVdbr,  but  Cedrotiy  ed.  1590,  as  in  xvi.  9),  a 
place  fortified  by  Cendebaeus  under  the  orders 
of  king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from 
which  to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea  (1  Mace, 
xv.  39,  41  ;  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Janiuia 
(Yebnah\  or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a 
winter-torrent  or  wady  (xtipdpp'ovs),  on  the 
eastward  of  it,  which  the  army  of  the  Maccabees 
had  to  cross  before  Cendebaeus  could  be  attacked 
(xvi.  5).  These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  in 
the  modern  jdacc  Kntr\ihy  which  lies  on  the 
maritime  plain  bel<>w  the  river  IWiln,  and  three 
miles  south-west  of  '/Mir,  Ekron  (PEF.  Mem.  ii. 
410).  Schwarz  (p.  119)  gives  the  modern  name 
as  Kadrun  ;  but  this  wants  confirmation.  Ewald 
(Oeach.  iv.  390,  note)  suggests  Tell  Turmus,  five 
or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the 

name  of  the  brook  Kidron  (fnp  bm  =  u  the 

black  torrent"),  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond 
it  was  the  garden  of  (iethsemane.  Lachmann, 
with  ASA,  has  xtiudp^ovt  rod  KtSpwv;  but 
the  Rec.  Text,  with  B  C  L  and  most  of  the 
uncials,  has  rwv  Ktipwv,  i.e.  "  the  brook  of  the 
cedars"  (Westcott  and  Hort;  so,  too,  the  LXX. 
in  2  Sam.  xv.  23).  Other  MSS.,  as  N.  D,  have 
the  name  even  so  far  corrupted  as  rov  Kttpov, 
cedri,  and  rwv  ttvSpwv.  In  Knglish  the  name  is 
often  erroneously  read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchrcae, 
Chuza,  &c.)  with  a  soft  C  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  that  it  has  no  connexion  with 
•'Cedar."    [KlDROSf.]  [G.]  [W.] 

CEI'LAN  (KiAdV;  Ciaso).  Sons  of  Ceilan 
and  Azetas,  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  15,  returned 

•  Sec  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  paper  "On  the  Cedars  of 
l^banon,  Taurus,  Ac."  in  the  Sat.  Bi*t  Review,  No.  6, 
p.  11. 


with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon.  There  are  n< 
names  corresponding  to  these  in  the  lUts  ot' 
Ezra  or  Nehemiah.  [W.  A.  W.] 

CEILING  (or  ClELlNO  ;  see  Way,  Pmup. 
tuarium  partuiorum,  p.  65),  pBD,  irom  ]£2 

(tKoikocrrdSfiijtr*,  1  K.  vi.  9),  to  cover  tritk  raftm 
(Ges. ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.  koiAoot.),  or  tffp 
(Ezek.  xli.  16),  a  plank.  The  descriptions  -f 
Scripture  (1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3  ;  2Ch.  iiL  5, 1 
Jer.  xxii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  (A:.: 
viii.  3,  §§  2-9,  xv.  1 1,  §  5),  show  that  the  ailm;- 
of  the  Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewna 
kings  were  funned  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  t> 
beams  or  joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  pro- 
bably with  sunk  panels  (<txrrvwuara\  edged  ati 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  carved  with  itci^l 
or  other  patterns  {0adv^v\ots  -yXwpalt),  »n?- 
titnes  painted  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  Aurmi 
models  were,  in  this  as  in  other  branch**  >( 
architectural  construction,  followed  before  thr 
Roman  period.  [ARCHrrFXTTURE.]  The  <•*• 
struction  and  designs  of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  tb» 
more  important  buildings  can  only  be  m- 
jecturcd  (Layard,  Jfincvek,  ii.  265,  289),  but  vj 
proportions  in  the  walls  themselves  answer  11 1 
great  degree  to  those  mentioned  in  Scnj<u» 
( AVn.  and  Bab.  p.  642 ;  Kergu&son,  Haiarj  < 
Architecture,  i.  174-177).  Examples,  howeur, 
are  extant,  of  Egyptian  ceilings  in  stucco  puoK 
with  devices,  of  a  date  much  earlier  than  thi 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  these  device*  t 
principal  arc  the  guilloche,  the  chevron,  and  tat 
scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue  with  itu\ 
and  others  bear  representations  of  birds  *»' 
other  emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  E-j'jpi.  &  - 
[1878];  Maspero,  It ArdtAAogie  Egypt**- 
p.  VS2  sq.).  The  excessive  use  of  rermil;* 
and  other  glaring  colours  in  Roman  sol*- 
painting,  of  which  Vitruvins  at  a  later  <h> 
complains  (vii.  5),  may  have  been  intr»l«*J 
from  Egypt,  whence  also  came  in  all  probsbiht' 
the  taste  for  vermilion  painting  shown  ■ 
Jehoiakim's  pal. ice  (Jer.  xxii.  14;  Amos  iii.  1  ■ 
Wilkinson,  i.  19).  See  also  the  descristi*1 
given  by  Athenaeus  of  the  tent  of  PtiJ* 
I'hiladelphu*  and  the  ship  cf  Philopator  (v.  8 
[196],  39  [206]),  and  of  the  so-called  sepnlcsr <• 
of  the  kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre  (Hasielqsi*- 
p.  165). 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  bfs 
described,  is  found  in  Oriental  and  RwtJ 
African  dwellings  of  late   and  modern  tifc* 


Blut 


Gneir~L 


Red 


Pouclled  celling  from  doom  In  Cairo.  Ojum. 


Shaw  describes  the  ceilings  of  Moorish  boos*  <• 
Barbary  as  of  wainscot,  either  "very  artfaH* 
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pin  ted,  or  else  thrown  ioto  a  yariety  of  panels, 
with  gilded  mouldings  and  senilis  of  the  Koran 
intermixed"  {Travels,  p.  208).  Mr.  Porter 
describes  the  ceilings  of  houses  at  Damascus 
as  delicately  painted,  and  in  the  more  ancient 


IsMsM  oiling  tram  boon  In  OWro.'   (Lads,  MotUrn  Kffptiamt.) 

houses  with  "  arabesques  encompassing  panels  of 
Mae,  on  which  are  inscribed  verses  and  chapters 
of  the  Koran   in   Arabic.    Also  a  tomb  at 


Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully 
panelled  and  painted  "  {Damascus,  i.  .14,  37,  57, 
60,  232 :  cp.  Deut.  vi.  9  ;  also  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt. 
i.  37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and 
ornamented  with  the  richest  geometrical  pat- 
terns. These  still  remain,  and  restorations  of 
them  may  be  seen  nt  the  Alhambra  Court  of  tin- 
Crystal  Palace.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used 
coloured  tiles  in  their  buildings  (At hen.  r.  206  ; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  J88, 292  [1878]).  The  like  taste  is 
observed  by  Chardin  to  have  prevailed  in  Persia, 
and  he  mentions  beautiful  specimens  of  mosaic, 
arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood- work  in  ceilings  at 
Ispahin,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fat  i  ma,  and 
at  Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on 
the  ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by 
machinery  (Chardin,  Voyage,  ii.  434,  iv.  126, 
viii.  40,  pi  39  ;  Oleariua,  p.  241).    [H.  W.  P.] 

CEL08YRIA.  [Coeucsyiua.] 

CEN'CHREA  (accurately  CENCHBEAE, 
KtyKptal),  the  eastern  harbour  of  Corinth  {i.e. 
its  harbour  on  the  Saronio  Gnlf)  and  the  empo- 
rium of  its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  just  as  Lechaeura  {Lutrdki)  on  the 


OMbnt,  Isthma*  of  Corinth,  ihowlnjr  both  the  Corinth 

Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the 
w*it.  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel 
•f  Corinth  to  Lechaeum,  and  thus  the  pass  of 
Cenchreae  was  of  peculiar  military  importance 
in  reference  to  the  approach  along  the  Isthmus 
from  Northern  Greece  to  the  Morea.  [Co- 
tUTH.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchreae  (Acts  z viii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey;  and  when  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Roman*  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an 
orgnnized  Chorch  seems  to  have  been  formed 
here  (Rom.  xri.  1.  See  Phoebe).  The  first 
Bishop  of  this  Church  is  said  {Apost.  Const. 
▼ii.  46)  to  have  been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have 
been  appointed  by  St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Cenchreae  from  Corinth  was 
•^venty  stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanios 
(ii.  3)  describes  the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a 
grove  of  cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modem 
Tillage  of  Kikries  retains  the  ancient  name, 
which  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be 
derived  from  the  millet  (tttyitpi),  which  still 
jrows  there  (Walpole's  Travels,  p.  41).  Some 
traces  of  the  moles  of  the  port  are  still  visible 
(ate  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  pp.  233-23.'.).    The  fol- 


and  Haronfc  Quit:    (Sketrh  taken  from  ilia  AcrvpoUa.) 


lowing  coin  exhibits  the  port  exactly  as  it  is 
described  by  Puusanias  (ii.  2,§  3),  with  a  temple 
at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue  of 


Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  tha  obvorto  U>«  he* I  of  In- 
toniutu  llaa;  on  the  rrvcnw  the  port  of  Canrhreaa,  with 
cut.  nut — that  U.  cotosi*  utvi  KUi  oobixth  ri 

Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.  There  is  also 
a  Corinthian  coin  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  on 
which  the  harbours  Lechaeum  and  Cenchreae 
are  represented  as  nymphs  turned  opposite  ways, 
each  holding  a  rudder.  The  same  two  harbours 
are  referred  to  on  other  coins  representing 
Isthmus  as  a  young  male  figure,  standing  nud 
holding  two  rudders  (Jtmrn.  of  Hellenic  Stn>  i  s, 
vi.  63,  64).  [J.  S.  H.p    [J.  E.  S.] 
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CENDEBE' U8  (accurately  CENDE- 
BAEUS,  Ktyitfkuot),  a  general  left  by  Antio- 
chua  VII.  in  command  of  the  sea-board  of 
Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv.  38  sq.)  after  the  defeat  of 
Tryphon  B.C.  138.  He  fortitied  Kedron  and 
harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  great  loss  (1  Mace 
xvi.  1-10).   [AirriooHUS  VII.]        [B.  F.  W.] 

CENSER  (nnnO  and  nippP;  in  LXX. 
mostly  vvpuov,  but  also  Qviaicr)  and  Bufiia- 
rfyiov;  thuribulum).  The  former  of  the  Hebrew- 
words  (from  Jinn,  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of,  es-  i 
pecially  of  fire)  seems  used  generally  for  auy  i 
instrument  to  seize  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to 
receive  ashes,  &c,  such  as  the  appendages  of  the 
brazen  Altar  and  golden  caudlestick  mentioned 
in  Ex.  zxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23,  in  which  senses  it  seems 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  by  iirapuarpls,  inxpvrnp, 
or  perhaps  {nrSHtfui.  "Censer,"  however,  gene- 
rally bears  the  limited  meaning  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  second  Hebrew  word,  found  only  in 
the  later  Books  (p.g.  2  Ch.  xxvi.  19;  Ezek.  viii.  1 1, 
from  "ltpj?,  to  burn  incense),  that,  viz.  of  a  small 
portable  vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burning 
coals  from  the  Altar,  and  on  which  the  incense 
for  burning  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose 
office  this  exclusively  belonged,  who  bore  it  in 
his  hand,  and  with  whose  personal  share  in  the 
most  solemn  ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close 
and  vivid  connexion  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9). 
Thus  44  Korah  and  his  company"  were  bidden  to 
take  u  censers "  (nhnD),  with  which  in  emu- 
lation of  Aaron  and  his  sons  they  had  perhaps 
provided  themselves*  (cp.  Ezek.  viii.  11);  and 
Moses  tells  Aaron  to  take  "the  censer"  (not 
a  as  in  A.  V.;  R.  V.  "thy,"  Num.  xvi.  46 
[Heb.,  xvii.  11]),  i.c.  that  of  the  sanctuary, 
or  that  of  the  high-priest,  to  stay  the  plague 
by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepts 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in 
Num  iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the 
golden  Altar,  i.e.  of  incense,  "censers"  are 
reckoned ;  and  in  Lev.  xvi,  12,  where  we  find  that  \ 
the  high-priest  was  to  carry  it  into  the  most  holy  , 
place  within  the  veil,  where  the  "  incense  "  was  j 
to  be  "  put  on  the  fire,"  i.c.  on  the  coals  in  the 
censer,  "  before  the  Lord."  This  must  have  been 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was  that 
place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  "censers  of  pure 
gold"  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K.  vii. 
60  ;  2  Ch.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general  use 
may  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Rev.  viii. 
3,  4,b  and  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals  from 
the  brazen  Altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while 
burning  to  the  "golden  Altar,"  or  "Altar  of 
incense,"  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered  morning 
and  evening  (Ex,  xxx.  7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  i 
he  was  intending  "  to  burn  incense  upou  the 
altar  of  incense,"  took  "  a  censer  in  his  hand  " 

•  GesenluK, «.  v.  nF>n?2.  «*m»  to  prefer  the  general 

meaning  of  a  fire-pan  In  this  passage  ;  but,  from  Num. 
xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of  thing  as 
that  used  by  Aaron  in  the  priestly  function.  Nor.  as 
the  rebellion  was  evidently  a  deliberately  concerted 
movement,  is  there  any  difficulty  In  supposing  the 
amount  of  preparation  suggested  iu  the  text. 

b  The  word  for  censer  here  is  Ai/3cu>wr^(,  from  the 
Atfam  of  Matt.  ii.  11;  in  Rev.  v.  8.  *«aA«  is  ustd 
apparently  to  mean  the  earne  vessel. 


(2  Ch.  xxvi.  16,  19>  The  Mishna  (Joma,  ir.  4) 
mentions  a  silver  censer  which  had  a  handle,  and 
which  was  fetched  from  some  chamber  wbr 
such  utensils  were  kept  (ib.  v.  1,  and  Barthe- 
nora's  comment) ;  it  was  used  to  gather  Uu- 
coals  from  the  altar,  which  were  then  transferred 
to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, however,  a  golden  one  of  finer  .standard 
(Tamid,  v.  5)  was  used  throughout/  In  Ugoliai. 
vol.  xi.,  a  collection  of  authorities  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  ;  Sonneschmid,  de  Thym.  Start,  i- 
referred  to  by  Winer,  a.  r.  Rauchfass.    [H.  H.] 

CENSU8.  [Numbering.] 

CENTUBION.  [Army.] 

CETHAS.  [Peter.] 

CE'RAS  (Kvpds;  Cariae),  1  Esd.  r.  29. 
[Keros.] 

CE'SAB.   A.V.  ed.  1611.  [Caesar.] 

CESAEEA.   A.  V.  ed.  1611.  [Caesarea.1 

CETAB  (Knrd/3;  Cet/ia\  1  Esd.  v.  30 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  t* 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHABRIS  (Xdfipis ;  Vulg.  omits),  the  m 
of  Gothoniel  (6  too  I\),  one  of  the  three  "  rulers'" 
(bpXovTts)  or  "  ancients  "  (*-pc0-0vrcpot)  of  Beta- 
ulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Judith  vi.  15,  viii. 
10,  x.  6). 

CHA'DIAS.  "They  of  Chadias  (B.  si  X« 
Siaaal,  A.  Xa&curod ;  Enocadies)  and  Amnudoi," 
according  to  1  Esd.  v.  20,  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zorobabel.  Fritzsche  (Exeg.  Udb.  in  loco) 
identifies  it  with  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  23).  Thm 
are  no  corresponding  names  in  the  lists  of  Em 
and  Nehemiah.  [W.  A  W.j 

CHAEHEAS,  2  Mace.  x.  32,  37.  [Che- 

REAS.]  . 

CHAFF  (BfcTT.  fb.  \$F\\  Chald.  US; 
XfoDs,  &xvpov\  stipula,  pulvis,  favilld).  To- 
Heb.  words  rendered  chaff  in  A.  V.  have  a!i 
different  meanings :  Bfe'n  =  fodder,  and  occur? 
twice  only  in  O.  T.,  viz."  Is.  v.  24,  xixiiL  II 
The  root  t^CT!  is  not  used.  Possibly  the  Saa- 
scrit  kaksch  =  hay  is  the  same  word  (Bopp- 
Gloss.  p.  41) ;  the  Arabic      *  r  *  kashis*. 

is  also  applied  to  all  cut  herbage.  Hay,  as  * 
understand  it,  is  not  made  or  stored  in  the  Eart  > 
but  stalled  cattle  and  horses  are  fed  on  stra* 
and  fodder  cut  green,  or  dried  and  wither^ 
according  to  the  season.  Whether  fresh  or  dn. 
this  is  called  hashish. 

or  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowiac 
from  the  grain— the  husk  of  the  wheat.  Ttr 
carrying  away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordi- 
nary scriptural  image  of  the  destruction  of  th? 
wicked,  and  of  their  powerlessne^s  to  rfsuJ 
God's  judgments  (Is.  xvii.  13;  Hos.  xiii.  3: 
Zeph.  ii.  2).  The  root  of  the  word  is  pC. 
press  ont,  as  of  milk;  whence  its  second  tneasiig- 
to  separate. 


•  The  word  9vmar>ifnoy,  rendered  **  ceneer  "  la  *■ 
ix.  4,  probably  means  the  "  Altar  of  Incense."  [Axta*  , 

ISCENSK.J 
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CHAIN 

i$  rendered  correctly  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7, 
H  ll,  &c,  but  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.    In  Ex. 

t.  12,  we  read  J3F&  bp,  stubble  for  straw  ;  so 

that  it  is  not  the  same  as  stubble.  Straw  was 
cut  into  abort  portions,  and  mixed  with  the 
mud  of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  con- 
M«tencr.  In  1  K.  ir.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a 
mixed  fodder  for  horses  and  camels  of  barley 
and  JJJ-l,  such  as  the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this  day. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Dietrich 

(»ee  M V.»  j.  n.)  connects  it  with  ^.J,  to  bruise ; 
tiesenius  was  of  opinion  that  f3F}  was  for  n^lR 
tn>tn  root  rU3,  to  build,  in  reference  to  edifices 
of  bricks  made  with  straw;  but  Roediger  prefers 
to  connect  it  with  J'9»  which  properly  implies 
a  M-paration  and  division  of  parts,  and  is  thence 
transferred  to  the  mental  power  of  discernment ; 
*>  that  \2F\  signifies  properly  anything  cut  into 
small  parts  (Ges.  The*,  p.  1492). 

The  remarkable  discovery  of  the  Storehouse 
<<r  Treasure-city  at  Sukkut,  or  Thuku,  in  Lower 
%pt  (Succoth,  Ex.  xii.  37),  the  temple  of 
Pe-turn  (Pithom,  Ex.  i.  1 IX  which  was  the  sacred 
enclosure  within  the  civil  city,  has  cast  a  vivid 
iight  on  the  use  of  straw  and  stubble  mentioned 
m  Ltodua.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  are 
formed  of  dried  bricks  with  chopped  straw 
(kfai).  Above  these  reeds  and  waterweeds 
caoppsd  (the  hash  or  stubble  of  the  A.  V.)  have 
r«cu  employed ;  while  the  upper  tiers  have 
t*tn  dried  without  either  stubble  or  straw. 

The  Chaldaic  word  *1W  occurs  but  once,  in 
i>an.  ii.  35,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
H«b.  pO,  chaff.    It  is  connected  with  the  Syr. 

1>0£  and  Arab.  ue.  a  small  bit  of  chaff, 
-r  a  mote.  [W.  D.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

CHAIN.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of 
office;  2.  for  ornament;  3.  for  confining  pri- 
soners. 1.  The  gold  chain  (T?T)  placed  about 
Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xfi.  42),  and  that  promised 
to  Daniel  (Dan.  v.  7,  named  K^Dil,  Keri),  are 

instances  of  the  first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  a  judge,  who  wore  an  image  of 
Truth  attached  to  it  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii. 
-<>5  [1878]);  it  was  also  worn  by  the  prime 
minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered  not  only  a 
mark  of  royal  favour  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  §  27),  but 
-» token  of  investib  to  (Dan.  /.  c. ;  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  93).  In  Ezek.  xvi.  11,  the  chain 
is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty. 
2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes  were  worn  by 
men  as  well  as  women  in  many  countries  both 
>f  Europe  and  Asia  (for  Egypt,  cp.  Wilkinson,  ii. 
•J39),  and  probably  this  was  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).  The  necklace  (p3»)  con- 
ii*ted  of  pearls,  corals,  &c.,  threaded  on  a  string  ; 
the  beads  were  called  D*P"in,  from  Pn,  to  per- 
forate (Cant.  L  10,  A.  V.  "chains,"  where  the 
words  of  gold  are  interpolated;  K.  V.  "strings 
of  jewels  ").  Besides  the  necklace,  other  chains 
were  worn  (Judith  x.  4),  hanging  down  as  far  as 
the  waist,  or  even  lower.  Some  were  adorned 
*ith  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  iu  the  form  of  the 

moon,  named  D*3""nt?  (p^iffKOi,  LXX. ;  lunxtlae, 
Vulg. ;  "  round  tires  "like  the  moon,"  A.  V.,  "  the 
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crescents,"  R.  V. ;  Is.  iii.  18);  a  similar  orna- 
ment, the  hiidl,  still  exists  in  Egypt  (Lane's 
Modern  Egyptians,  App.  A).  The  Midianites 
adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg. 
viii.  21,  2b);  the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar 
ornament  (Wellsted,  i.  301).  To  other  chains 
were  suspended  various  trinkets  —  as  scent- 
bottles,  E>D$n  'JR3  ("  tablets,"  marg.  houses  of 
the  souls,  A.  V.;  "the  porfume-boxes,"  R.  V.; 

Is.  iii.  20),  and  hand-mirrors,  D^V^3  (I».  iii.  23). 
Step-chains,  TYHDY ("tinkling  ornaments,"  A.  V.. 

"anklets,"  R.  V.T),"were  attached  to  the  ankle- 
rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  produced  a 
mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18).  3.  The  means 
adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  the  Jews 
were  fetters  similar  to  our  handcuffs,  D^MmS 
(lit.  two  brasses,  as  though  made  in  halves), 
fastened  on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  attached 
to  each  other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  34 ;  2  K.  xxv.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among 
the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed  to  one, 
and  occasionally  to  two  guards — the  handcutl 
on  the  one  being  attached  to  that  on  the  other 
by  a  chain  (Acts  xii.  6,  7  ;  xxi.  33  ; — Diet,  of  Qr. 
and  Rom.  Ant.,  art.  Catena).  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

CHALCEDONY  (XaA«j8cir;  cakedonius). 
only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
being  the  stone  which  garnished  the  third 
foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The 
name  is  applied  in  modern  mineralogy  to  one  of 
the  varieties  of  agate  :  specimens  of  this  sub- 
species of  quartz,  when  of  a  pearly  or  wax-like- 
lustre  and  of  great  trnnslucency,  arc  known  by 
the  name  of  chalcedony,  sometimes  popularly 
called  "  white  carnelian."  *  There  is  also  a 
stalactitic  form  found  occasionally  in  cavities. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
stone  to  which  Theophrastus  (de  Lapid.  §  25> 
refers,  as  being  found  in  the  island  opposite 
Chalcedon  and  used  as  a  solder,  must  have  been 
the  green  transparent  carbonate  of  copper,  or 
our  copper  emerald.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  U» 
determine  the  mineral  indicated  by  Pliny  (H.  A. 
xxxvii.  5) ;  the  white  agate  is  mentioned  by  him 
(//.  N.  xxxvii.  10)  as  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Achates  (Agate),  under  the  names 
Cerachates  and  Leumchatrs.  The  Chalcedoniiu- 
was  so  called  from  Chalcedon,  and  was  obtained 
from  the  copper  mines  there:  it  was  a  small 
stone  and  of  no  great  value;  it  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tint.* 
which  are  seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a 
pigeon's  neck.  Mr.  King  (Antigua  Cems,  p.  8) 
says  it  was  a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny 
understood  it.  [W.  H.J    [II.  B.  T.] 

CHALCOL,  1  K.  iv.  31.  [Calool.] 

CHALDF/A,  CHALDAE'A  (DHBO ;  also, 
more  correctly,  Q^bj  y~$,  "  the  land  of  the 
Chaldacans:"   fj  Xa\Sala;    Chahtaea:  Assyr. 

•  "  Our  calcedony  being  often  opalescent — i.e.  having 
something  of  IMtny '  CarbuncuWutu  ignes'  in  it — gt»t 
confounded  with  the  Cau-bedonlus  or  i'unic  carbuncle 
of  a  pale  colour,  aud  tuu  again  with  his  green  Chalce- 
dontus.  Kap^ijiontK  and  KaAifi^ooftof  are  onntinually 
Interchanged  in  MSS.  Marbodus  already  understood  It 
of  our  calcedony,  as  shown  by  bis  •  P.illensqne 
donlus  ignis  uabet  efflgiem.'  "-C.  W.  Kino. 
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Mat  Kaldu  [Kaldi,  Kalda],  "the  land  of 
Chaldaea"),  properly  only  the  middle  portion 
of  Babylonia,  apparently  the  tract  immediately 
south  and  east  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  having  on  | 
the  N.W.  the  district  allied  Ear-Dumas,  on  the 
S.E.  Bit-Yakin  and  Tdmtim(the  latter  a  district 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf),  on  the  X.E. 
Sutu  and  Yatbur,  and  on  the  S.W.  the  Syrian 
Desert.  After  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  however, 
the  name  was  extended,  and  made  to  include  the 
whole  of  Babylonia ;  namely,  the  districts  of 
Sumir  and  Akkad  (X.E.  and  S.W.  Babylonia), 
following  and  taking  in  the  whole  district 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  as  far 
as  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  extending  on  the  S.E. 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  so  as  to  include 
the  tract  of  marshland  on  the  S.»V.  borders  of 
Elam.  In  its  more  extended  meaning,  its 
boundaries  were  the  same  as  those  of  Babylonia, 
— Assyria  and  the  Kassites  on  the  X.  and  X.E., 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
S.,  Elam  on  the  E.,  and  Syria  on  the  W.  Its 
extreme  length  (nearly  X.E.  and  S.W.)  would 
be  about  400  miles,  and  its  average  width  about 
100  miles.    [See  Baukl,  BaiiyijOKIA.] 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Kasdim  or  Chal- 
daeans  has  often  been  discussed,  and  the 
explanation  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
satisfactory  is  that  which  connects  the  Hebrew 
form  with  the  Assyrian  root  fuuadu,  "to 
conquer,"  whence  (by  the  common  change  of 
I,  through  r,  into  /  before  a  dental)  the  word 
Kaldu,  the  form  from  which  the  Greek  XaAooia 
comes.  The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  borrowed 
the  word  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  form 
Kaidu  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  wedge- 
writing.  The  absence  of  this  last-named  form, 
however,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  besides  the  root  kutudu  the  Assyrians 
possessed  also  the  root  kulwln,  with  the  same 
meaning;  and  they  probably  considered  that 
the  name  [Kaldu  came  rather  from  the  latter 
than  the  former.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  warlike  nature  of  the 
Chaldacan  tribes  inhabiting  Babylonia  (see 
Chaldeans,  1).  [T.  G.  P.] 

CHALDE'ANS  or  CHALDEE8  (O^fe^  I 
XaAoalbt;  Ch  tld<tei;  Assyr.  Kahlua,  Kaldu). 
1.  (In  the  original  and  limited  sense.)  The  Chal- 
deans formed  a  cluster  of  tribes,  each  governed 
by  its  own  chief  or  petty  king,  and  situated  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Babylon  (see 
Chaldea).  It  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
early  Chaldaeans  were  so  called  on  account  of  their 
warlike  nature  (see  Chaldka).  The  Babylonians 
proper  hardly  mention  thein  in  their  records 
as  a  nationality ;  but  the  Assyrians  often  record 
encounters  with  them,  and  from  this  we  may 
infer  that  they  sometimes  gave  the  Assyrians 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  they  seem  to  have 
been  most  persevering  in  resisting  the  Assyrian 
invasions  of  Babylonia.  In  the  Assyrian  records 
Chaldea  (nidt  Kaldu)  first  makes  its  a|i]H>arance 
about  880  U.C.,  being  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Asiur-nasir-apli  or  Assuroasirpal.  Shahnaneser, 
his  son,  attacked  the  Chaldaeans,  and  compelled 
Adinu,  of  the  tribe  of  Dakkuru  or  Dakuru.  one 
of  their  chiefs,  to  give  tribute.  Tiglath-pileser 
also  attacked  many  Chaldacan  chiefs(Balasu  "son, 
of  Dakkuru"  among  the  number);  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  Assyrian  records  we  learn 


also  that  Chaldea,  in  its  restricted  sense,  wa» 
governed  by  a  great  many  petty  kings.  Judging 
from  what  Sennacherib  says  about  them,  they 
were  often  to  be  found  as  mercenaries,  and  he 
classes  them  with  the  wandering  Arabs  sad 
Arameans  who  used  to  enter  the  service  <>f 
foreign  states.  Sennacherib  himself,  in  hi» 
Babylonian  expeditions,  often  came  into  contact 
with  them.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  both 
Xcrgal-uftezib  (Regebelos)  and  Muaezib-Mardnk 
(Mesesimordakos),  kings  of  Babylon,  each  ot 
whom  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Suxul> 

(from  the  Chald.  I^X? ;  cp.  the  name  ^prp?v 

were,  as  implied  by  Sennacherib,  Chaldeans. 
(Wiien  a  Chaldaean  chief  became  king  of  Babjlos, 
he  seems  to  have  adopted  a  name  in  the  court- 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  language.)  The  Chal- 
daeans were  also  among  those  who  obeved  tb>- 
call  of  Sama*-»um-ukin  or  Saosduchinos,  king  of 
Babylon,  when  he  revolted  against  the  over- 
lordship  of  his  brother  Assorbanipal,  kiag  of 
Assyria.  On  the  whole,  the  warlike  naturt 
attributed  in  the  Bible  to  the  Chaldaeans,  it 
well  borne  out  by  the  inscriptions  of  Assyru 
and  Babylonia.  The  house  of  Dakkuru,  mention 
above,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  tribe. 

From  their  character  of  warriors,  which  th*T 
shared  with  the  Aramaeans,  the  CTjaJdaea* 
probably  belonged  to  the  more  energetic  portN* 
of  the  population  of  Babylonia,  the  Babjloaiav 
proper  being  rather  traders  than  warrior*. 
Hence  it  probably  was  that  the  Chaldaean 
tribes  of  Babylonia — who  seem  to  have  gives 
more  than  one  king  to  the  country;  and  who, 
in  later  times,  probably  formed,  with  th« 
Aramaeans,  the  backbone  of  the  BabyUuun 
army — were  regarded  by  the  nations  aroosJ 
as  the  chief  race  of  the  country,  and  the  wholr 
of  Babylonia  probably  obtained  the  nitre  o: 
Chaldea  (by  which  it  has  been  known  since  th» 
time  of  Jeremiah)  in  thi  |  way. 

Judging  from  one  or  two  of  the  proper  narce> 
nut  with  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  record*, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Chaldaeans  prop-r 
spoke  a  language  closely  akin  to,  if  not  exact:? 
the  same  as,  the  Chaldaean  of  the  books  o 
I>aniel,  Ezra,  and  Xehemiah.  The  names  whkfi 
illustrate  this  best  are  those  of  Dakuro  or 
Dakkuru  and  his  descendant  Adinu.  Of  t»< 
latter  name  the  Hebrew  equivalent  woull 
probably  be  JTN,  whilst  the  former  seerr^ 
certainly  to  be  from  the  root  "OT,  Chald.  "CT 
both  having  the  common  change  from  sibilant 
(*-)  to  dental  (tf),  which  is  met  with  ahv>  <t 
Aramaean  or  Syriac. 

2.  (In  its  extended  meaning.)  The  inhabit*!!* 
of  the  land  of  which  Babylon  was  the  capital, 
and  which  is  generally  designated  by  the  nan> 
of  Babylonia,  corresponding  with  the 
lidbili  of  the  Assyrians  and  Bab v Ionian*,  and 
including  Sumer  or  Shinar,  Akkad  ( In),  Kar- 
DuniaS,  Chaldea  (mit  KaldV),  mat  T«*&» 
("  the  land  of  the  sea "),  bit  Yaktn,  kc..  * 
(see  Babylon,  the  country).  These  so-cjW 
Chaldaeans  though  Semites  for  the  roost  put. 
probably  had  originally  but  little  ChaloV^ 
blood  in  them.  Their  language  was  closely 
allied  to  Hebrew,  and  any  words  of  ChaJdiesx 
form  that  it  may  have  had  in  later  tin** 
are  probably  due  to  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence which  the  Chaldaean  tribe,  inhabiting  the 
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district  south  of  Babylon  had  gained  in  the 
country  (see  above).  The  so-called  Chaldaean* 
(=  Babylonians)  were  in  fact  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Assyrians,  and  spoke  the  Bame  language. 
[BADTTX>M  (the  country) ;  Assyria.] 

3.  (In  its  derived  moaning.)  The  Book  of 
Lfouiel  (ch.  ii.  'J,  10;  iv.  4,  &c),  Curtius,  Strabo, 
*nd  Diodorus  understood  astrologers  by  the 
word  Chaldaean.  This  use  of  the  name  pro- 
bably arises  from  the  fact,  that  from  ancient 
times  Babylonia  ( =  Chaldea)  was  the  home 
of  astrology,  and  remained  so  even  after  the 
downfall  of  the  late-Babylonian  monarchy. 
It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  their  special  re- 
putation as  astrologers  rests  upon  a  kind  of 
pun,  the  word  Chaldaean  (probably  restricted  to 
the  class  of  astrologers)  being  often  written,  in 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  with  the  characters 

pZ  (cunelu)  Gal-du  (gal  = 

"  great,"  and  (/u,  "  to  make  ") ;  a  group  which 
could  be  understood  to  mean,  in  the  old  Akkadian 
language,  "  doer  of  great  (things)."  As  has  been 
stated  above,  the  Chaldaeans  proper  (that  is,  in 
the  original  restricted  sense  of  the  word)  spoke 
a  Semitic  dialect  closely  akin  to,  if  not  exactly 
the  same  as,  the  Chaldaean  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  elsewhere  ;  but  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  Chaldaean  astrologers  was  apparently 
ordinary  Semitic  Babylonian.  With  regard  to 
any  special  knowledge  or  science  that  they  may 
hare  had,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  ancient 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  monuments  that  they 
shone  in  that  respect  with  greater  lustre  than 
any  of  the  other  classes  of  dupktrruti  or  scribes. 
They  nevertheless  had  a  certain  reputation,  and 
it  was  apparently  one  of  this  class  whom 
Sennacherib  raised  to  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  as  "  Btl-ibni,  the  son  of 
the  Galdu  (Kaldu).  of  the  stem  of  Su-ana  (the 
city  of  Babylon),  who  as  a  little  child  hail  grown 
up  in  my  palace."  This  king,  who  is  the 
Belibos  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  ruled  over 
Babylonia  for  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which 
tune  (»>99  B.C.)  he  was  demised  by  the  power 
which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and 
replaced  by  Assur-nadin-sum  (Aparanadios), 
Sennacherib's  own  son.  It  is  probable  that  this 
learned  class  was  located  principally  at  Babylon, 
and  future  excavations  in  Babylonia  will 
probably  bring  to  light  many  additional  facts 
concerning  them.  [T.  G.  P.] 

CHALDEE  or  CHALDAIC  LANG  U  AC  >  E. 
[Shkxitic  Languages,  §  14,  &c] 

CHALDEE  VERSIONS.   [Versions,  A  n- 

C1ENT  (TARGUM).] 

CUALDEES.  [Chaldeans.] 

CHALK  STONES  Or\DX;  «*f«;  eofe, 
lapides  cineri*)  occurs  only  in  Is.  xxvii.  9,  "  He 
makcth  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalk- 
stones  that  are  beaten  in  sunder,"  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  The  word  signifies  literally  stones  of  lime. 
"^3  is  from  an  unused  root,  "V3,  "  to  boil  up," 
in  reference  to  the  heating  of  lime  when  slaked. 

In  Dan.  v.  3  the  noun  HT1  is  translated 

«  plaister,"  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  The  Arabic  word 
,\jU>-»  'fay}J"ri  "quicklime,"  is  identical,  and 
from  the  t«o\  J^.,  u  to  boil."  Lime  has  been  most 


abundantly  used  in  Palestine  from  the  very 
earliest  times;  and  the  cement  of  the  most 
ancient  remains  is,  for  fineness,  impenetrability 
and  hardness,  unsurpassed.  The  conditions  of 
the  country  would  always  encourage  the  use  of 
mortar.  Timber  is  and  always  has  been  scarce, 
while  the  whole  region,  with  some  insignificant 
exceptions,  is  one  mass  of  limestone,  jurassic 
in  the  lower  parts,  but  on  the  hills  frequently 
covered,  save  when  denuded,  by  eocene  chalk. 
Here  and  there  are  basaltic  streams,  adjacent  to 
which  we  sometimes  find  metamorphic  limestone. 
The  chalk  and  stone  are  both  extremely  friable, 
and  in  preparing  lime  a  wheel  like  that  of  an 
oil  press  has  been  used  from  ancient  times  to 
pulverize  the  stone,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
kiln.  The  only  fuel  used  is  brushwood  and 
thistle  stalks,  and  the  kiln  is  simply  a  saucer- 
shaped  hollow  in  the  ground  about  4  feet  deep, 
into  which  the  fuel  and  crushed  limestone  are 
spread  in  alternate  layers,  then  kindled,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  earth  or  sods,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal,  but  with  a  draught 
hole  in  the  centre.  This  is  alluded  to  Is.  xxxiii. 
12:  "The  people  shall  be  as  the  burnings  of 
lime :  as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be  burned  in 
the  fire."  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  this  fiue 
lime  was  to  plaster  the  inside  of  the  subterranean 
cisterns  which  honeycomb  the  whole  land,  espe- 
cially the  hill-country.  The  storage  system,  by 
which  these  cisterns  were  fed,  consisted  also  of 
narrow  cement  gutters  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  running  along  the  edge  of  each  terrace, 
and  conveying  the  water  into  the  cisterns.  The 
innumerable  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  rocks 
and  hillsides  were  likewise  carefully  plastered. 
In  all  these  the  cement,  often  more  than  3,000 
years  old,  remains  hard,  perfect, and  impenetrable 
by  moisture.  [H.  B.  T.] 

CHAMBER,  UPPER.  [House.] 

CHAMBERLAIN  (etmra/ut;  arcarius). 
Krastus,  "the  chamberlain"  (II. V.  "treasurer") 
of  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  one  of  those  whose 
salutation*  to  the  Roman  Christians  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  Ep.  addressed  to  them  (Rom. 
xvi.  '23).  The  office  which  he  held  was  appa- 
rently that  of  public  treasurer,  or  arcarius,  a.- 
the  Vulgate  renders  his  title.  These  arcani 
were  iuferior  magistrates,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  public  chest  (an  i  pufrfica),  and  were  under 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the 
accounts  of  the  public  revenues.  In  the  Glossary 
of  Philoxenus  the  word  oikov6/xos  is  explained 
6  4wl  rr)s  triftoalas  rpawi£risr  and  in  the  Pandects 
the  term  arc-irius  is  applied  to  any  one  who 
attends  to  public  or  private  money.  It  is,  as 
Grotius  remarks,  one  of  those  words  which  have 
Keen  transferred  from  the  house  to  the  state. 
In  old  glosses  quoted  by  Suicer  ( Thcsaur.)  we 
find  arcarius  explained  by  inrottttriis  x^i/crou, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  the  translators  of 
the  Geneva  Version  have  placed  "receiver"  in 
the  margin.  Erasmus  interpreted  the  word 
quaestor  aerarii.  St.  Ambrose  thought  that  thf 
office  of  the  oeconoiuus  principally  consisted  in 
regulating  the  prices  of  the  markets,  and  heme 
Pancirollus  was  erroneously  led  to  interpret 
the  term  of  the  aedile.  Theophylact  rendered 
It  6  Siourtrr^s,  6  wpoyorjrijs  rfji  *6\*tas  K»- 
plvQov,  and  is  followed  by  Beza,  who  gives  pro- 
curatjr. 
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In  an  inscription  in  the  Marm.  Oxon.  (p.  85, 
ed.  1732),  we  find  NefAy  oUovouv  'Aaias :  and 
in  another,  mention  is  made  of  Miletus,  who  was 
ncronomus  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xxx.  p.  2b' ;  see 
Prideaux'a  note,  p.  477).  Another  in  Gruter 
(p.  mxci.  7,  ed.  Scaliger,  1616)  contains  the  name 
of  "  Secundus  Arharius  Reipublicae  Amcrino- 
rum  ; "  but  the  one  which  bears  most  upon  our 
point  is  given  by  Orellius  (No.  2821),  and  men- 
tions  the  "arcarius  provinciae  Achaiae."  For 
further  information  see  Reinesius,  Syntagm. 
fnscr.  p.  431  ;  La  Cerda,  Advcrs.  Sacr.  cap.  56 ; 
Eisner,  06*.  Sacr.  it.  p.  68 ;  and  a  note  by  Reine- 
sins  to  the  Marmora  Oxonicnsia,  p.  515,  ed. 
1732. 

Our  translators  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
oUoy6fios  by  "chamberlain."  In  Stow's  Sur- 
vey of  London  (bk.  v.  p.  162,  ed.  Strype)  it  is 
said  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London  : 
•4  His  office  may  be  termed  a  publick  treasury, 
collecting  the  customs,  monies,  and  yearly  re- 
venues,  and  all  other  payments  belonging  to  the 
corporation  of  the  city.' 

The  office  held  by  Blast  us,  "  the  king's 
cluuixherlain "  (rhv  M  rod  koitwwos  tow  fiaat- 
At'u's),  was  entirely  different  from  that  above 
mentioned  (Acts  xii.  20).  It  was  a  post  of  hon- 
our which  involved  great  intimacy  and  influence 
with  the  king.  The  margin  of  our  Version 
>;ives  44  that  was  over  the  king's  bedchamber," 
the  office  thus  corresponding  to  that  of  the  prae- 
fectus  cubicuto  (Suet.  Dom.  16). 

For  Chamukrlain  as  used  in  the  O.  T.,  see 
F.iMicH.  [W.  A  W.] 

CHAMELEON  (rfc,  efacft  ;  x^*""*""  i 
rhatnaclcm).  The  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
44  strength  "  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  kind  of 
unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30 ;  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The  R.  V.  renders  it 
"  the  land-crocodile."  Various  other  interpreta- 
tions of  the  word  have  been  given,  for  which  see 
Bochart  (llicroz.  ii.  493).  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason,  etymological  or  other,  for  the  render- 
ing 44  chameleon,"  a  lizard  pre-eminently  feeble 
rather  than  strong,  and  whose  skeleton-like  body 
affords  absolutely  no  flesh  that  could  be  eaten. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  chameleon  is 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  nCt?3n,  tinshemeth 
(Lev.  xi.  30,  A.  V.  44  mole/''  R.  V.  « cha- 
meleon "),  where  the  context  seems  to  imply 
some  lizard,  while  tho  etymcdogy,  "th«- 
breather,"  may  refer  to  this  lizard,  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  live  upon  air. 

The  present  word  is  referred  by  Bochart 
and  others  to  the  Arabic  el  tcarai,  i.e.  the 
lizard,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  dis- 
tinguished as  waral  el  bahr  and  waral  el  *ard, 
"the  water  lizard"  and  "the  land  lizard." 
These  huge  lizards,  the  most  powerful  of  their 
class,  are  found  in  Africa,  especially  in  Egypt, 
and  also  in  the  region  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
in  the  southern  wilderness.  The  former  {Monitor 
Xiloticus)  is  rare  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  a  high  keel 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  its  tail.  It 
is  in  the  habit  of  searching  for  and  devouring 
crocodiles'  eggs,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
verenced by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  often 
found  scu'ptured  on  their  gems  (Forsk.  Descr. 
Anim.  p.  13;  Hasselquist,  Travels,  p.  221). 

The  land  Monitor,  Psammosaurus  scincus, 44  the 


land-crocodile  "  of  the  R.  V..  attains  nearlv  the 
same  size,  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  has  a  loog 
muzzle  and  sharp-pointed  teeth,  and  is  common 
in  all  the  saudy  districts  of  Southern  Palestine 
and  the  Sinaitic  desert.  It  also  devours  croco- 
diles' eggs.  Both  sjtecies  are  carnivorous,  find- 
ing on  small  lizards  and  jerboas,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  Arabs.  [H.B.T.] 

CHAMOIS  PPT,  temer;  Ka^nKoirifiaXa ; 
camelopardalus).  In  the  list  of  animals  alloyed 
for  food  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  mention  is  made  of  the 
zemer.    The  etymology  points  to  some  leaping 

animal,  and  is  identical  with  the  Arabic^*J, 

zaiivir,  44  to  spring."  The  creature  intended 
cannot  be  the  chamois  of  A.  V.  and  R.  \\  as  this 
is  a  central  European  antelope,  unknown  in  anr 
Bible  lands.  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  some 
other  Versions  are  still,  further  astray  in  ren- 
dering it  44 camelopard "  or  "giraffe,*'  aa 
inhabitant  of  the  plains  of  Central  Africa,  and 
which  could  only  be  known  to  the  Jews  tj 
specimens  possibly  brought  into  Egypt  from 
Ethiopia,  but  which  never  could  have  been 
named  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  Levitical  code, 
which  only  comprises  the  animals  attainable  is 
Palestine  or  the  wilderness  of  the  wanderings. 
Bochart  (Hierot.  ii.  273)  reasonably  argues  ia 
favour  of  some  ibex  or  wild  goat  [see  Knobel- 
Dillmann  on  Lev.  xi.  3],  after  showing  th*> 
impossibility  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
LXX.  It  is  not  likelv  to  be  the  Ibex  or  wild 
goat  of  Sinai,  which  was  and  still  is  common  in 
those  countries,  and  is  satisfactorily  identified 

with  the  Hebrew  ya'cV. 

Col.  H.  Smith  (in'  Kitto's  CjC.,  art.  Zemer) 
suggests  that  some  mountain  sheep  is  intended, 
and  figures  the  Kebsch  (Oris  tragelaphw\  a  wild 
sheep  not  uncommon,  he  says,  in  the  Moksttara 
rocks  near  Cairo,  and  found  also,  though  now  Terr 
rarely,  in  Sinai ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 


is  the  animal  denoted,  for  the  names  of  the  other 
ruminants  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  beasts 
allowed  for  food  are,  for  the  most  part,  identifi- 
able with  other  wild  animals  of  the  Bible  lands, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kehxi  or 
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AovdctJ  was  known  to  the  Israelites ;  again, 
Col.  Smith's  suggestion  has  partly  the  sanction 
of  the  Syriac  Version,  which  reads  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word,  "a  mountain 
goat." 

Many  species  of  the  wild  mountain  sheep 
are  known,  and  arc  all  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs 
as  goats,  which  in  form  and  habits  they  much 
resemble.  The  North  African  Aoudad  (Or/* 
trwfelaphus)  inhabits  the  Atlas,  and  all  the 
higher  ami  more  inaccessible  North  African 
ranges,  and  is  not  unfrequently  figured  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.  An  allied  species,  the 
Mouflon  (Orw  tnusimon),  still  exists  in  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  and  Cyprus,  and  the  same  or  a  closely 
allied  form  was  formerly  common  in  Spain,  tin- 
Greek  mountains,  and  across  Circassia  to  Northern 
Persia,  where  it  is  said  still  to  occur.  The 
Arabians  speak  of  the  A'ebsch,  which  is  verv 
probably  identical  with  the  Atmlui,  as  inhabit- 
ing the  mountainous  parts  of  Arabia;  but  though 
undoubtedly  still  existing,  and  formerly  probably 
extending  to  the  Lebanon,  no  naturalist  has  yet 
secured  a  specimen  for  comparison.  The  true 
wild  goat  (Capra  tuyatjnis)  is  still  found  in 
the  Taurid  range,  and  I  have  procured  it  near 
Aiutab,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Syria,  where 
it  is  looked  on  as  a  AM  It  is  very  possible 
that  both  these  species  are  included  under 
scmer.  [H.  B.  T.] 

CHAMPIAN,  CHAMPION,  old  forms  for 
in  A.  V.  1611  ed.    Deut.  xi.  30 
Arabah  ")  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  2,  marg.  Cp. 
ed.  [F.J 

CHA'NAAN  (XarodV),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Apocrvpha  and   N.  T.  (cp.  Charran  for , 
Haran,  &c).  Judith  v.  3,  9,  10;  Bar.  iii.  32;  | 
Sus.  56;  1  Mace  ix.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  1!' 
(R.  V.  "  Canaan  "). 

Chanaanite  for  Canaanite,  Judith  v.  16. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

CHANEL  -  BONE,  Job  xxxi.  22,  marg. 
A.  V.  An  old  term  for  the  collar-bone.  See 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  ».  n. 
Cp.  D.  li.  Amer.  ed.  [Fj 

CHANNUNE'US  (Xayowalos ;  Chnna- 
«<un«V  1  Esd.  viii.  48  [LXX.  r.  47].  This 
answers  to  Merari,  if  to  anything,  in  the  par nlM 
list  of  Ezra  (viiL  19).  [W.  A.  W.] 

CHA'NOCH,  Oen.  iv.  17.  A  form  of  Enoch, 
more  nearly  approaching  to  the  Hebrew.  Cp. 


B.  D. 


D.  B.  Amer.  ed. 


CHAPEL,  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  CHpp  in 
Amos  vii  13  (R.  V.  "sanctuary;"  aylaana; 
sanctifcatio).  The  term  is  applied  not  to  any 
definite  temple  or  shrine,  but  to  Bethel  itself, 
which  Jeroboam  II.  had  filled  with  idolatry. 
In  the  D.  B.  Amer.  ed.,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
rendering,  which  is  as  old  as  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
arose  from  an  idea  that  the  king  had  a  private 
place  of  worship  in  Bethel.  In  1  Mace.  i.  47, 
2  Mace.  x.  2,  xi.  3,  "chapel"  is  applied  to 
places  of  idol  and  heathen  worship.  [F.] 

CHAPITER.  1.  nnp'3» '»»  pi.  T\T\T\%  from 
">H2,  to  surround;  Aritf/aa;  rapiteUum.  2. 
nCV,  from  HBV,  to  draw  a»t  (Gea.  Thes.);  «/ 


Kt<pa\al;  capita.  The  upper  member  of  a 
pillar— the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in 
the  slightly  different  form  of  "capital";  :iNo 
possibly  a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a  building 
or  work  of  art,  as  in  the  case  (1)  of  the  pillars 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  of  the  two 
pillars  called  especially  Jachin  and  Boar ;  and 
(2)  of  the  lavers  belonging  to  the  Temple 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  17 ;  1  K.  vii.  27,  31,  38).  As  to 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  former,  see 
Tabernacle,  Temple,  Boaz  ;  and  of  the  latter. 

Laver.  (3)  The  word  L';JO,  rosA  =  head,  is 
also  occasionally  rendered  "chapiter,"  as  in  the 
description  of  the  Tabernacle,  Ex.  xxxvi.  38, 
xxxviii.  17,  19,  2M  ;  but  in  the  account  of  the 
Temple  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  «  top," 
1  K.  vii.  16,  &c.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHARAATH'ALAR  (B.  XapoaflaAaV,  A. 
Xapa  'AeaKafi ;  Carmeliam),  1  E«d.  v.  36.  The 
place-names  44  Cherub,  Add;in,  and  Immer,"  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  per- 
verted  into  "Charaathalar  leading  them,  and 
Aalar  "  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  1.  a).  [W.  A.  W.] 

CHAR' AC  A  (tls  rbv  Xdpaxa  [?  Xdpafi  ;  m 

Cfviruca),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace.  xii. 
17,  and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews 
called  "Tubieni,"  or  of  "Tobie"  [Tob],  who 
were  in  Oilead  (cp.  1  Mace.  v.  9,  13);  it  was 
apparently  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  as 
Carnion  (Ashteroth-K  arnaim),  2  Macc  iu. 
18,21,26;  and  it  was  750  furlongs  (i.e.  over 
92  miles)  from  the  city  Caspis ;  but  where  t  he 
last  place  was  situated,  ur  in  which  direction 
Charax  was  with  regard  to  it.  there  is  no  clue. 
Ewald  (Gesch.  iv.  35'j  n  )  places  it  to  the  extreme 
east,  and  identifies  it  with  RaphON  ;  but  it  was 
more  probably  in  the  district  immediately  south 
of  the  Nahr  Yarmulc.  The  only  name  now 
known  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  recalls 
Charax  is  Ami/;,  the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the 
south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  in  post- 
hiblical  times  was  called  XapdtuccBa  and  Mu- 
Bouxipat  (sec  the  quotations  in  Reland,  p. 
705);  this,  however,  is  too  far  to  the  south. 

The  Syriac  Peshitto  has  Carca,  which 

suggests  KARKOR  (Judg.  viii.  10).  Sec  Sjtcakers 
Comm.  on  2  Mace.  /.  c/  [G.J  [W.] 

(HARA'SHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (N'$ 
D*5JHn,  "ravine  of  craftsmen;"  B.  '  Ay  ta&Hatip, 

A.  yr)t  Paffttfiy  Sri  t4ktov*s  foap ;  vallis  arti- 
fi<ttm ;  R.  V.,  in  1  Ch.  iv.  14,  Ge-harashim 
[marg. :  the  valley  of  craftsmen] ;  in  Neh.  xi. 
33,  B«*A.  om.,  "«  M  rnapturin  ;  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  44  the  valley  of  craftsmen  "  [marg.  Gc-tm- 
harashimj),  a  plaee  mentioned  twice, — 1  Ch. 
iv.  14,  as  having  been  founded  or  settled  by 
Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  family 
of  Othniel ;  and  Neh.  xi.  35.  as  being  reiuhabited 
by  Benjamites  after  the  Captivity.  Its  mention 
by  Nehemiah  with  Neballat,  Lod  (Lydda),  Ono 
(h'efr  'Ana),  &c,  fixes  its  position  as  in  the 
swelling  ground  at  the  back  of  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  east  of  Jaffa.  A  trace  of  the  name  may 
perhaps  be  retained  in  Kh.  J/irsha,  a  ruin  east 
of  Yolo  (PKF.  Mem.  iii.  36).  The  Talmud 
(as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  p.  135)  reports  the 
valley  of  Charashim  lo  consist  of  Lod  and  Ono, 
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which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab  the  son 
»f  Suraiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  will  be  best  examined  under  the  name 
■Ioah.  [G.]  [W.] 

CHAR'CHAMIS  (B.  XapKOfiis,  A  KoXXa- 
uvs ;  Charcamis),  1  Esd.  i.  25  (LXX.  t».  23). 
The  ed.  of  1611  (with  most  editions)  reads  Car- 
thainis.    [Carchkmish.]  [K.J 

CHAR'CHEMISH  (C*t?3"|3  ;  LXX.  omits; 
Charcamis),  2  Ch.  xxxv.  20.  '[CARCUEMI8H.] 

CHAR'CUS  (B.  BaXois,  A.  BapXou/;  Barcus), 
I  Esd.  v.  32.  Corrupted  from  Barkos,  the 
« om-spondiug  name  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Exra 
(ii.  53)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  55) — possibly  by  a 
change  of  3  into  3.  In  D.  li.  Amer.  ed.  it  i* 
suggested  that  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  readiug  of  the  name  from  the  Aldine  ed. 
(XapKovt).  In  the  edition  of  1611  the  name  is 
spelt  *•  Chareus."  [K.] 

CHATiEA  (A.  Xapia,  B.  om. ;  Carte\  1  Esd. 
v.  32.    [H Altai! a.] 

CHARGER  (1.  nTT/j?,  from  a  root  signify- 
ing hollowness;  rpufi\loy,  KorvKrj;  acetabulum; 
rendered  "dish"  by  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  in  Ex. 

xxv  29,  xxxvii.  16,  and  Num.  iv.  7.  2.  fe'liN  ; 
ifrvicrfip;  phiala;  only  found  in  Ezra  i.  9),  a 
shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood,  also 
for  presenting  offerings  of  line  flour  with  oil 
(Num.  viii.  79  ;  cp.  Ges.  Tliea.  p.  22).  The  English 
word  "charger,"  or  that  on  which  anything  is 
laid,  comes  from  the  French  charger  (still  used 
of  guns)  and  the  old  English  charge,  i.e.  to  load. 
Cp.  Eastwood  and  Wright,  Bible  Ward-Book, 
s.  n.  The  44  chargers  "  mentioned  in  Numbers 
are  said  to  have  been  of  silver,  and  to  have 
weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  65  ox.  (Hussey, 
Anc.  Weights,  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

The  daughter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger,  M  vlraxt 
(Matt.  xiv.  8) ;  probably  a  trencher  or  platter, 
as  Horn.  Od.  i  141 : 


Cp.  *ko{,  Luke  xi.  39,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  «  plat- 
ter;" and  Luke  i.  63,  xivaidoiov,   R.  V.  "a 


writing-tablet."  [Basin.] 


[H.  W.  P.] 


CHARGES,  Acta  xxi.  24.  "  Be  at  charges 
with  [K.  V.  "  for  ?'J  them,"  i.e.  Bear  the  expense 
of  their  offerings.  The  word  cornea,  like 
Charger,  from  the  French  charger,  to  load; 
hence  something  laid  upon  a  man,  cost  or  ex- 


CHARIOT.  I.  221,  from  33"l,  to 
apfia ;  currus :  sometimes  including  the  horses 
(2  Sam.  viii.  4  ;  x.  18).  2.  313"),  a  chariot  or 
horse  (Ps.  civ.  3).  3.  33")P,  m.  from  same 
root  as  (1),  a  chariot,  litter'  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9, 
Cant.  iii.  10).   4.  n33ni3,f.   5.  from  VjJJ. 

roll  (Ps.  xlvi.  10,  eJpt6s  \  scutumft.  p^BK. 
Cant.  iii.  9;  <pvp*?ov\  fercttlum.  (Between*  1-4 
there  is  similaritv  in  signification.)  A  ve- 
hicle used  either  for  warlike  or  peaceful  pur- 
poses, but  most  commonly  the  former.    Of  the 


CHARIOT 

latter  use  the  following  onlv  are  probable  in- 
stances, (1)  as  regards  the  Israelites,  1  K.  xviiL 
44,  (2)  as  regards  other  nations,  Gen.  xll  43. 
xlvi.  29  ;  2  K.  v.  9  ;  Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariot*  in  Scripture 
is  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot 
(Gen.  xli.  43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  hi* 
own  chariot  to  meet  his  father  on  his  entrance 
into  Egypt  from  Canaan  (xlvi.  29).    la  tht 
funeral  procession  of  Jacob  chariot*  also  fornx-d 
a  part,  possibly  by  way  of  escort  or  as  a  guar! 
of  honour  (1.  9).    The  next  mention  of  Egyptian 
chariots  is  for  a  warlike  purpose  (Ex.  iir.  7V 
In  this  point  of  view   chariots  among  sonn* 
nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants  among  other*, 
may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place  of  heavr 
artillery  in  modern  times,  so  tiu>t  the  militarr 
power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  its  chariots.     Thus  Pharaoh  in' pur- 
suing Israel  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The 
Canaanites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  en- 
abled to  resist  the  Israelites  successfully  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of  iron. 
ix.  perhaps  armed  with  iron  sevthes  (Ges.  s.  r. ; 
Josh.  xvii.  18;  Judg.  i.  19)."  Jabin,  king  ot 
Canaan,  had  900  chariots  (Jndg.  iv.  3).  The 
Philistines  in  Saul's  time  had  30,000,  a  number 
which,  like  the  32,000  mentioned  below,  ran 
hardly  be  correct,  and  is  probably  due  to  »  cor- 
rupt reading  of  the  text  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  K&T 
for  n$hv\  so  LXX.  [Luc]  and  Pesh„  cp.  Dnrex, 
Notes  on  tht  Ileb.  text  of  the  BB.  of  Sam.,  in  loco. 
The  LXX.  [B.]  and  Joseph.  [Ant.  vi.  6,  §  1] 
agree  with  the  Heb. ;  Jo&ephus  adds  300,000 
infantry).    David  took  from  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah  1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from 
the  Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  w&o  in 
order  to  recover  their  ground  collected 
chariots  (1  Ch.  xix.  7).    The  Hittites  are  said  in 
an  Egyptian  poem  to  have  brought  into  the  field 
2,500  chariots  in  a  contest  with  Rameses  II.  ac. 
1361  (Conder,  Jlcth  and  Moab,  c  i.  p.  20).  Up  to 
the  time  of  David  the  Israelites  possessed  few  if 
any  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  iu  consequence  of 
the  theocratic  prohibition  against  multiplying 
horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and 
the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  possession  of 
them  (Deut.  xvii.  16;  1  Sam.  viii.  11,  12>  Bet 
to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in  a 
much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke  througk 
the  prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity  of 
placing  his  kingdom,  under  its  altered  circum- 
stances, on  a  footing  of  military  equality  or 
superiority  towards  other  nations.    He  raised, 
therefore,   and  maintained  a   force   of  14>'W 
chariots  (1  K.  x.  25)  by  taxation  on  certain 
cities,  agreeably  to  Eastern  custom  in  suck 
matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25  ;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  91 
The  chariots  themselves  and  also  the  horses 
were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and  the  cost 
of  each  chariot  was  600  shekels  of  silver,  and  of 
each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).    [Shekel.]  From 
this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among  the 
most  imjwrtant  arms  of  war,  though  the  sop- 
plies  of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have  been 
still  mainly  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.  xxii.  34 ; 
2  K.  ix.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30; 
Is.  xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently 
to  chariots  as  tvpical  of  power  (Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3; 
Jcr.  li.  21 ;  Zech.  vi.  I). 
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Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned, 
as  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xix.  23 ;  Ezek.  zxiii.  24),  Syria 
(2  Sam.  viu.  4,  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  15),  and  Persia 


Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  Can- 
dace,  who  U  described  as  sitting  in  his  chariot 
reading  (Acts  viii.  28,  29,  38). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imi- 
tated from  Egyptian  models,  if  not 
actually  imported  from  Egypt.  The  fal- 
lowing description  of  Egyptian  chariots 
is  taken  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  They 
appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  earlier 
than  the  18th  dynasty  (B.C.  1530).  The 
war  chariot,  from  which  the  chariot  used 
in  peace  did  not  essentially  differ,  was 
extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  It 
consisted,  as  appears  both  from  Egyptian 
paintings  and  reliefs,  as  well  as  from  an 
actual  specimen  preserved  at  Florence, 
of  a  nearly  semicircular  wooden  frame 
with  straightened  sides,  having  the 
hinder  part  resting  on  the  axle-tree  of 
a  pair  of  wheels,  und  supporting  a  rail 
of  wood  or  ivory  attached  to  the  frame 
by  leathern  thongs  and  one  wooden  up- 
right in  front.  The  floor  of  the  car  was 
made  of  rope  network,  intending  to  give 
a  more  springy  footing  to  the  occu'iants. 
The  car  was  mounted  from  the  back, 
which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  lea- 
ther and  metal  binding.  Attached  to 
the  off  or  right-hand  side,  and  crossing 
each  other  diagonally,  were  the  bow-case 
aud,  inclining  backwards,  the  quiver  and 
spear-cose.  If  two  persons  were  in  the 
chariot,  a  second  bow-case  was  added. 
Tin;  wheels,  of  which  there  were  two, 
la  itnxitn  »mr-ch»xiot.  with  bownwnai  ootnpioio  fnmitor*.  (WUkiMan.)  had  six  spokes :  those  of  j*ace  chariots  had 


(If.  xxiii.  6,  7).  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said 
to  have  had  300  chariots  armed  with  scythes 
(2  Mace  xiii.  2). 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of  a 
chariot  except  in  Rev.  ix.  9  is  in  the  case  of  the 


sometimes  four,  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a  linch- 
pin secured  by  a  thong.  There  were  no  traces  ; 
but  the  horses,  which  were  often  of  different 
colours,  wore  only  a  breast-band  and  girths  which 
were  attached  to  the  saddle,  togother  with  head 


E.-H  'Ur,  prince*  in  Lhtix  ehirlot.  (Wllkloioa.) 


furniture  consisting  of  cheek  pieces,  throat-lash, 
head-stall,  and  straps  across  the  forehead  and 
nose.  A  bearing-rein  was  fastened  to  a  ring  or 
hook  in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  the  driving- 
reins  passed  through  other  rings  on  each  side  of 
both  horses.  From  the  central  point  of  the 
i  ■  i  I  *  -  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal,  ending  in  a 


knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  ornament  is  not 
certain.  The  driver  stood  on  the  off-side,  and 
in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his  whip  from 
the  wrist.  In  some  instances  the  king  is  repre- 
sented alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins 
fastened  round  his  body,  thus  using  his  weapons 
with  his  hands  at  liberty.    Most  commonly  two 
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•persons,  and  sometimes  three,  rode  in  the 
•chariot,  of  whom  the  third  was  employed  to 
carrv  the  state  umbrella  (1  K.  xxii.  34 ;  2  K.  ix. 
20,  24;  Acts  viii.  38).  A  second  chariot  usually 
accompanied  the  king  to  battle,  to  lie  used  iu 
case  of  necessity  (2  Ch.  xxxv.  24;  1  Esd.  i.  31). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian  gentle- 
man sometimes  drove  alone  in  his  chariot, 
attended  by  servants  on  foot.  The  horses  wore 
housings  to  protect  them  from  heat  and  insects. 
For  royal  personages  and  women  of  rank  an 
umbrella  was  carried  by  a  bearer,  or  tixed  up- 
right in  the  chariot.  Sometimes  mules  were 
driven  instead  of  horses,  and  in  travelling 
sometimes  oxen,  but  for  travelling  purposes  the 
sides  of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  been  closed. 
One  instance  occurs  of  a  four-wheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  rtrpdutvKKot  6.ua^a  (Herod,  ii. 
63),  was  used  for  religious  purposes.  [Cart.] 
The  processes  of  manufacture  of  chariots  and 
harness  are  fully  illustrated  by  existing  sculp- 
tures, in  which  also  are  represented  the  chariots 
used  by  neighbouring  nations  (Wilkiuson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  i.  308,  386  ;  ii.  75,  76  [1878]).  Recent 
examination  of  Egyptian  papyrus  records  ha< 
brought  to  light  nn  account  of  a  journey  per- 
formed in  the  14th  century  B.c.  by  an  Egyp- 
tian mohar,  either  a  tax-gatherer  or  court- 
messenger,  in  a  chariot  attended  by  his  servant. 
The  journey  appears  to  have  begun  from  a  place 
near  Aleppo,  and  the  travellers  in  its  course 
passed  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  finally 
returned  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Joppa.  They 
travelled  chiefly  over  the  more  level  parts  of 
the  country,  but  an  accident  is  described  as 
happening  to  the  chariot  in  descending  a  ravine 
(Surrey  of  West.  Pal  vol.  iv.  pp.  163,  1G5; 
Conder,  Ifeth  and  Moab,  p.  100). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war-chariot  and  harness 
did  not  differ  essentially  from   the  Egyptian. 


A«rri»>  chariot.  (Uj.ul.i 

Two  or  three  persons  stood  in  the  car,  but  the 
driver  is  sometimes  represented  as  standing  on 
the  near  side,  whilst  a  third  warrior  in  the 
chariot  held  a  shield  to  protect  the  archer  in 
discharging  his  arrow.  The  car  apj>ears  to  have 
had  closed  sides.  The  war-chariot  wheels  had 
six  spokes  ;  the  state  or  peace  chariot  eight  or 
more,  and  a  third  person  in  state-processions 
carried  the  royal  umbrella.  A  third  horse,  like 
the  Greek  vapfjopos,  was  generally  attached 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350). 

In  later  times  the  third  horse  was  laid  aside, 
the  wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  eight 
spokes:  and  the  front  of  the  car,  to  which  the 
quiver  was  removed  from  its  former  side 
position,  was  made  square  instead  of  round. 


The  cars  were  more  highly  ornamented, 
elled,  inlaid  with  valuable  woods  and  metal*, 
and  painted.  The  embroidered  housing*  in 
which  in  earlier  tiroes  the  horses  were  dotheJ 
were  laid  aside,  and  plumes  and  tassels  used  u 
decorate  their  necks  and  foreheads  (Larani, 
Xiiieteh,  ii.  353,  356 ;  Nineveh  and  IW>;lm. 
pp.  341,  587,  603,  618  ;  Mon.  of  ATm.  2nd  serin, 
pi.  24  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  20). 

The  Persian  chariot,  as  appears  from  the  *culp- 
i  tures  at  Perse|>olis,  and  also  at  Kouyunjik,  sbo»» 
great  similarity  to  the  Assyrian;  but  th«  } re- 
cession represented  at  the  former  place  contain 
a  chariot  or  car  with  wheels  of  twelve  spokei. 
while  from  the    sculptures   at  the  latter  it 
I  appears  that  the  Elamites,  or  Persians,  broils 
;  chariots  containing  two   persona  which  «~er> 
I  sometimes  drawn  by  four  horses,  used  a  kind  <f 
cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or  more,  conntstmg 
of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  capable  of  holding 
five  or  six  persons,  of  w  hom  the  driver  sat  <« 
a  low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on  each  slip 
of  the  pole.     Xenophon  mentions  one.  perhai- 
I  <>nly  a  state-chariot,  with  four  poles  and  eigkt 
horses.    Chariots  drawn  by  asses,  •>.  perhaps 
mules,  and  also  by  camels,  are  mentioned  K 
Isaiah  (Is.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  6;  Ezek.  xxiii.  84;  Xca. 
(  yrop.  iv.  3,  1  and  2,  §  22,  vi.  4,  2 ;  Niebuhr. 
Voyage,  ii.  105;  Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  257.  \l 
lix. ;  Layard,  AYn.  #  Bab.  pp.  447-449  ;  Oleariw, 
Travels,  p.  302). 


\r »)  i  Uu  i  liATiot.    <  1  .ayn r  I  ) 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes  (Hpfiara  opcnri- 

<!>opa,  Xen.  .4 nab.  i.  7,  §  10)  may  perhaps  be  hv 
|  tended  by  the  u  chariots  of  iron  *  of  the  CataaB- 

ites;  thev  are  mentioned  as  nsed  by  Ninn*.  R.C 
l  c.  2000  (biod.  Sic.  ii.  5,  quoting  from  Ctesw*. 

Ctes.fr.  p.  305),  as  part  of  the  equipment  r. 

Antiochus  (2  Mace  xiii.  2)  and  of  Darin*  (Dioc 

Sic.  xvii.  53 ;  Appian,  Syr.  32). 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-carriages  ■•■ 

tioned  in  the  A.  V.  are:  1.  the  WheeLs 

6£ovts,  rotae ;  also  ;  rpoxou  rvtm.  2. 

I  Spokes,  Dntrn,  radii.  3.  Naves,  ;  mot* 
A.  Felloes,  D*[3{pn ;  vSnot ;  apsides.  5.  Aifcw 
7\YV  ;  X**P«*  >  a***'  To  put  the  horses  to  ik* 
carriage,  ")DK  ;  f<C£cu  ;  jungere  ;  *nd  once  (Mk. 

i.  13),  orn.' 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  hor*»^ 
th<-  Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12)  seems  to  hs** 
led  to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  U  tkr 
same  object  of  worship  by  the  Jewi>h  roonircki 

I  who  fell  into  idolatrv  (2  K.  xxiii.  11  ;  Exek.  rih. 
17  ;    P.  della  Valle,  xv.  §  ii.  p,  255;  Wre-r 

|  Wajen).  fH.  W.  P.] 
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CHARMER,  Dent,  xviii.  11;  Ps.  lviii.  5; 
h.xii. [Divination;  Enchantments;  Ser- 
rj:.vr-CHARMiNO.] 

CHAR'MIS  (B.  Xapfxlt,  A.  XaA^efr;  CharmC), 
tan  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the  three  44  ancients  " 
(Tptt&vTfpot)  or  "  rulers  "  (ipxoyrts)  of  Beth- 
vlia  (Judith  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6).   [W.  A.  W.] 

CHAR'RAN  (Xa#dV;  Charan\  Acts  vii. 
2.4.  [Haban.] 

CHASE  [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA  (Xcurtfid;  Caseba),  one  of  the 
*  servants  of  the  Temple"  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  There 
t*  no  name  corresponding  to  it  in  the  lists  of 
Lzn  and  Nehemiah  (q>.  Speaker's  Comm.  in 
low).  [W.  A.  W.] 

CHA'VAH,  Gen.  iii.  20  marg. ;  a  form  of 
Kve  more  nearly  approaching  the  original 
Hebrew.    Cp.  D.  IS.  Amer.  ed.  [P.] 

CHAWS,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  Ezek.  xxix.  4, 
mriii.  4  ;  considered  in  D.  B.  Amer.  ed.  nn  old 
firm  of  44  jaws  "  (R.  V.).  [F.] 

CHE'BAR  (133;  Xo0dp;  Chobar),  a  river 

in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  "  (Ezek.  i.  3),  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  exiles,  who  had  been 
carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  Jehoi- 
achin,  lived  ;  and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier 
visions  (Ezek.  i.  1,  3,  iii.  15,  23,  x.  15,  22, 
xliii.  3).  One  of  the  towns  where  the  Jews 
dwelt,  and  which  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
this  river,  was  called  Tel-abib  (equivalent  to 
Til-obubi,  44  the  mound  of  the  storm  "  or  44  of  the 
Hood"  according  to  Fried.  Delitzsch).  It  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  Habor 
(Heb.  "11311,  Assyr.  Ifiibur),  the  river  of  Gozan, 

t<>  which  a  portion  of  the  Israelites  was  removed 
by  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xvii.  6).  This,  however, 
is  incorrect,  the  two  names  being  in  reality  very 
dissimilar ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  Habor  of  the 
bible  is  the  modern  Khabour,  the  Greek  'A&dfl- 
(0.  T.  'A$ctp  and  XoJJwp),  a  river  which 
joins  the  Euphrates  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Oercesium,  quite  beyond  the  boundary  of  Chal- 
d*-a,  taken  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  0.  T.  The 
G)etar  of  Ezekiel  was  certainly  within  Baby- 
lonia, and  some  of  those  who  have  located  it 
there  have  argued  that  it  is  the  Nahr  Malclia, 
or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  greatest 
tt  all  the  cuttings  of  Mesopotamia  (cp.  *133- 
kdbcr,  u  great  ").  This  canal,  however,  is  appa- 
rently the  Ndr-Zarri  of  the  monuments,  and 
thia  makes  its  identification  with  the  Chebar  a 
little  doubtful.*  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
lists  of  old  Babylonian  rivers  and  canals  which 
exist  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  literature,  the 
name  of  the  Chebar  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
tbe  native  records.  The  etymology  which 
<-*nnecti  the  word  Chebar  with  the  common 
■Semitic  root  "133,  44  to  be  great,"  is  most  likely 
correct,  though  it  is  probably  more  to  the  width 
»r  to  the  depth  of  the  river,  or  canal,  than  to 
»ts  length  that  the  name  refers.  The  Greek 
form  Xo&hp  seems  to  point  to  some  such  form  as 


•  It  is  nevertheless  not  imposaible  that 
b*T»  been  known  by  two  names 
DICT. — VOL,  I. 


or 


Kufiaru  In  Babylonian.  Compare  the  word 
kufturrn,  which  seems  to  be  a  svnonvm  of  mVm, 
"supreme."  (T.  G.  P.] 

CHE'BEL  (^3n),  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew 
language  abounded,  and  which  give  so  much 
force  and  precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word  Chebel  is  a  4'rope"  or 
44  cord  ; "  and  in  this  sense  it  frequently  occurs 
both  literally  (as  in  R.  V.  of  Josh.  ii.  15, 44  cord  ;  " 
1  K.  xx.  31, 44  ropes ;  "  Is.  xxxiii.  23,  44  tacklings  ;" 
Amos  vii.  17,  "line")  and  metaphorically  (see 
Eccles.  xii.  6  ;  Is.  v.  18  ;  Hos.  xi.  4).  From  this  it 
has  passed — with  a  curious  correspondence  to  our 
own  modes  of  speech — to  denote  a  body  of  men, 
a  44  band  "  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61).  In  1  Sam.  x.  5, 
10,  our  word  44  string  "  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  the  circumstances — 44  a  string  of  pro- 
phets coming  down  from  the  high  place."  Fur- 
ther, it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (see  Job  xviii. 
10  ;  Fs.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea 
of  a  measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to 
mean  a  44  portion  "  or  44  allotment"  (see  1  Ch. 
xvi.  18  ;  Ps.  cv.  11 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the 
word  used  in  the  familiar  passage  44  the  lines  * 
are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places  "  (Ps.  xvi. 
6).  But  in  its  topographical  sense,  as  meaning 
a  44  tract  "  or  44  district,"  we  find  it  always  at- 
tached to  the  region  of  Argob,  which  is  in- 
variably designated  by  this,  and  by  no  other 
term  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14 ;  1  K.  iv.  13).  It  has 
been  already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it  is 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  [Argob.]  But 
in  addition  to  the  observations  there  made,  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Graham,  who  in  Cambridije  Essays,  1858, 
abundantly  confirms  the  statements  of  his  pre- 
decessors as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the 
boundary  of  the  district.  No  clue  is  afforded 
as  to  the  reason  of  this  definite  localization  of 
the  term  Chebel;  but  a  comparison  of  the  fact 
that  Argob  was  taken  possession  of  by  Mnnasseh 
— a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Joseph — with  the 
use  of  this  word  by  that  tribe,  and  by  Joshua 
in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early  and  characteristic 
fragment,  Josh.  xvii.  5,  14  (A.  V.  44  portion "), 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  a 
provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  large  and 
independent  part  of  Israel.  Should  this  be 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  44  rocky 
shore"  of  Argob  may  be  illustrated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7  ;  A.  V.  44  coast ")  for 
the  44 coast  line"  of  the  Mediterranean  along 
Philistia.  In  connexion  with  the  sea-shore  it  is 
also  employed  in  Josh.  xix.  29.  [AroobT 

The  words  used  for  Chebel  in  the  older  Versions 
nre  cxoivnTfULy  wtplfitrpoy,  *fplx*pov\  regio, 
funiculus. 

Ewald  (Gcsch.  vi.  204,  note)  seems  to  derive 
44  Oblias,"  the  title  by  which  St.  James  was  dis- 
tinguished (Euseb.  E.  8.  ii.  23),  from  ^>3ri  and 

nv  =  tah2h  [G.]  [w.] 


•  The  use  of  the  word  In  this  sense  in  < 
atlc  expression— " hard  lines"— will  not  be  forgotten. 
Other  correspondences  between  Chebel  as  applied  to 
measurement,  and  our  own  words  "  rod  "  and  *'  chain," 
and  also  "cord,"  as  applied  in  the  provinces  and  colo- 
nies to  solid  measures  of  wood,  4c,  are  obvious. 

2  O 
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RLAOMER 


44  servant,"  appears  as 
many  Elamite  names 


CHEDORLA'OMER  pp&Vri? ;  X080AA0- 
yop6p ;  Chodorlahomor),  a  kin?  of  Elam,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who,  with  three  other 
subordinate  princes  of  Babylonia  and  the 
neighbouring  region,  carried  on  two  campaigns 
in  Pale§tine,  where  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Go- 
morrah, and  other  cities  were  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude. For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold 
over  them ;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled  ; 
in  the  next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies 
marched  upon  their  country,  and,  after  defeat- 
ing many  neighbouring  tribes,  encountered  the 
five  kings  of  the  plain  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
He  completely  routed  them ;  slew  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  carried  away  much 
spoil,  together  with  the  family  of  Lot.  A  rescue, 
however,  was  effected  by  Abraham  upon  hearing 
of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew.  (Gen.  xiv.  17). 
Recent  Assyriological  discoveries  have  shown 
that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  Babylonian 
conquest  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
as  critic*  once  urged.  At  a  much  earlier  period 
Sargon  I.  of  Accad,  who  reigned  u.c.  3800,  not 
only  erected  a  monument  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
but  crossed  over  into  Cyprus,  where  a  seal- 
cylinder  bearing  the  name  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Naram-Sin,  has  been  found  (TSIiA. 
v.  2).  The  name  of  Kudur-Laomer  is  formed 
in  accordance  with  other  Elamite  names. 
Lagamar,  also  written  Lagamal,— on  Susian 
bricks,  Lagameri, — was  an  Elamite  deity,  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Babylonians,  and  Kudur, 

the  first  element  of 
We  learn  from  Assur- 
hani-pal  that  the  Elamite  king  Kudur-nan- 
khundi  had  carried  away  from  Erech  to  Susa  an 
image  of  the  goddess  Nana  1635  years  before 
his  own  recovery  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  u.c. 
2280.  Recently  discovered  dynastic  tables  make 
Khammu-ragas  king  of  Babylon  at  this  date 
(rt.C.  2290-2235).  Now  Khammu-ragas  tir»t 
made  Babylon  the  capital  of  the  whole  country 
by  conquering  Southern  Babylonia  or  Sumir 
(Shinar),  governed  at  that  time  by  Rira-Agu, 
also  known  as  Erim-Agu  or  Eriv-Aku,  "minister 
of  the  Moon-god."  Rim-Agu  hat!  originally 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  power  at  Larsa  (now  Sen- 
kereh) ;  from  this  centre  he  had  extended  his 
sway  over  all  northern  and  southern  Babylonia, 
with  the  exception  of  Babylon  itself  aud  the 
district  immediately  surrounding  it.  It  was 
the  overthrow  of  Rim-Agu  which  secured  to 
Khammu-ragas  the  sovereignty  of  Chaldaea. 
Rim-Agu  or  Eriv-Aku  calls  himself  the  son  of 
Kudur-Mabug,  "  the  lord  of  Yavutbal,"  or  Elam, 
and  44  the  father  of  Palestine,"  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  rule  of  Rim-Agu  in  Babylonia 
was  due  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  his 
father,  and  also  that  Kudur-Mabug  claimed 
dominion  over  Palestine.  Bricks  of  Rim-Agu 
prove  that  he  reigned  at  Larsa  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  that  Kudur-Mabug  thus 
exercised  the  same  suzerainty  over  Babylonia 
that  Chedor-Laomer  is  represented  as  exercising 
in  Genesis.  Indeed  it  is  dilKcult  not  to  compare 
Eriv-Aku,  king  of  Larsa,  with  the  biblical 
Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar.  The  names  of t'hedor- 
Laomer  (Kudur- Lagamar)  aud  Kudur-Mabug, 
however,  are  not  the  same,  but  it  is  possible 
that  t'hedorlaomer  may  have  been  the  suece-sor 
of  Kudur-Mabug  and  the  predecessor  of  Kudur- 
Nankhundi,  the  latter  being  the  king  of  Elam 


CHELLUlt 

who,  according  to  an  inscription  of  Khamtar.- 
ragas,  assisted  Rim-Agu  in  his  1'iual  struggb 
against  the  king  of  Babylon.  L>r.  Honna>l 
identifies  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar  or  Surair. 
with  Sin-mnballidh,  the  predecessor  of  Khammu- 
ragas,  but  this  does  not  seem  probable.  We 
must  see  in  Amraphel  the  king  of  Sont'vn 
Babylonia  whose  overthrow  brought  with  i' 
the  submission  of  that  part  of  the  country  t 
Rim-Agu.  [A,  H.  k] 

CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in 
the  Bible,  aud  on  each  occasion  under  a  different 
name  in  the  Hebrew :  (1.)  n3*3J,  from  \2l,  t  > 
curdle  (Job  x.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically 
but  by  way  of  illustration :  (2.)  pnn,  frr«,  pH. 

to  cut  (rpwpa\ltts  rov  ydxaicrof,  LXX.  ;  fmei- 
lac  casei,  Vulg.,  1  Sam.  xvii.  18):  the  Ch&ldet 
and   Syriac   give  ;   Hcsychius  explain  =. 

rpwpaXiiti   as   rfxrffiara   rov   awaXov  rvpoi: 

(3.)  npa  nicer,  from  he*?,  to  ^<  (2^ 

TT  TT 

fiowv,  LXX. ;  cheese  of  kins,  A.V.  and  R.V.  2  Sam. 
xvii.  20:  the  Vulgate,  following  TheoJoti.*'* 
rendering,  yoXadvyh  fioax&P111*  &ves 
vitulos,  guided  by  the  position  of  the  words  aftVr 
44  sheep  " :  the  Targnm  and  other  Jewish  authori- 
ties, however,  identify  the  substance  with  thec- 
mentioned  above).  It  is  ditficult  to  decide  am 
far  these  terms  correspond  with  our  action  <i 
cheese;  for  they  simply  express  various  degree 
of  coagulation.  It  may  be  observed  that  cher* 
is  not  at  the  present  day  common  among 
Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  preferr*i; 
but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  correspciiJr^ 
to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  2  Sun.  mi, 
consisting  of  coagulated  butter-milk,  which  * 
dried  until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  tin. 
ground:  the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butvr 
(Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  *>).  Ir. 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  noticeable  tint 
the  ancients  seem  generally  to  hare  used  *-ilt-r 
butter  or  cheese,  but  not  both  :  thus  the  Gn*i< 
had  in  reality  but  one  expression  for  the  t*--. 
for  fiourvpov  =  fiovs,  rvp6s,  44  cheese  of  k:c*  :  " 
the  Romans  used  cheese  exclusively,  while  ili 
nomad  tribes  preferred  butter.  On  the  distinrtios 
between  cheese  proper  and  coagulated  nait. 
see  Pliny,  xi.  96.  "  [W.  L  K] 

CHELA'L  (^3,  Ges.  =  perfection :  LXX.  - 

Esd.  B.  XcItjA,  A.  XaA.^A,  N.  IA*v*x-  HX  [ccu?- 
ling  it  with  the  preceding  name] ;  tWl 
Ezra  x.  30;  one  of  those  who  n»d  uket  * 
"  strange  "  wife.  [W.  A.  W] 

CHELCI'AS  (X*\Klas,  ue.  l\t  po- 

tion of  the  Lord,  HlLKlAll;  Hel  ki*>  1.  IV 
father  of  Susanna  (//wr.  of  S'S-ium,  tt.  - 
29,  63).  Tradition  (Hippol.  in  >u*<r.<i.  i. 
ed.  Migne)  represents  him  as  the  br»4>r  ' 
Jeremiah,  and  identical  with  the  priest 
found  the  copy  of  the  Law  in  the  time  of  -'i>»-:i 
(2  K.  xxii.  8).  [B.  F.  W." 

2.  The  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1 V 

3.  The  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  'Bit- 
i.  7).  [W.  A.  »' 

CIIEL'LIANS,  THE  (Judith  a.  X\ 
[Chellus.] 

CIIEL'LUH  (*n^2,  Keri.  \n^2 ;  I* 
Xf\#c««;  A.  XtKta;  Oulviu\  E/ra  i.  -V  Oar 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  foreign  »iv». 
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CHEL'LUS  (BA. Xt\ovs,X.  XteXovs;  Vulg. 
otnits),  named  amongst  the  places  beyond  (i.e.  on 
the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodonosor 
st'iit  his  summons  (Judith  i.  9).  Kxcept  its 
tnmtion  with  "  Kades,"  there  is  no  clue  to  its 
Mtnation.    Reland  (Pal.  p.  717)  conjectures  that 

it  may  be  Chalutza,  HV^n,  a  place  which,  under 
the  altered  form  of  Elnsa,  was  well  known  to 
the  Koman  and  Greek  geographers  (see  Speaker's 
Cvurn.  in  loco).  With  this  agrees  the  subsequent 
mention  of  the  "  land  of  the  Chellians  "  (B.  T7js 
XaABaiW,  KA.  XfActir;  fcmj  Ccllon),  "by  the 
wilderness,"  to  the  sonth  of  whom  were  the 
children  of  Ishmael  (Judith  ii.  23).  Volkmar 
{li.il.  L  d.  Apok.  i.  191)  adopts  the  reading 
XoX8o/»x  (B.  and  Syriac).  [G.]  [W.] 

CHE'LOD  (B.  X«A«ovA,  A.  XtKtovS,  K*. 
Xtffkeuov&dy  Ke-"  XtKcuotS ;  Old  Lat.  Chelleuth, 
Vulg.  otn. ;  Syr.  Chaldeans).  "  Many  nations  of 
the  sum  of  Chelod "  were  among  those  who 
■  'ix-yed  the  summons  of  Nebuchodonosor  to  his 
*.ir  with  Arphaxad  (Judith  i.  *i).  The  word 
is  apparently  corrupt.  Simonis  suggests  XcUwv, 
j»  rhaps  Ctesiphon.  Ewald  conjectures  it  to  be  a 
utknanie  for  the  Syrians,  "  sons  of  the  moles  " 

*6h  (Gesch.  iv.  543).  See  other  suggestions 
ia  SyeihcrU  Comm.  i.  1.  [G  ]  [F.] 

CHELU'B  (2^3,  bird-cage).  1.  A  man 
amaig  the  descendants  of  Judah,  described  as 
the  brother  of  Shuah  and  the  father  of  Mechir 
(\  Ch.  iv.  11).  In  the  LXX.  the  name  is  given 
i*  Caleb,  XaXtfi,  the  father  of  Ascha ;  the 
iiughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was  Achsah  ; 
Valg.  Caleb. 

2i  A.  XtKovfi,  B.  Xo&ott ;  Chelub.  Ezri  the 
v  n  of  Chelub  was  "over  them  who  did  the 
work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground,"  one  of 
raid's  officers  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  26).     [W.  A.  W.] 

CHELU'BAJ  C*aAaj  A.  6  Xa\40,  B.  6 

Xoj8«\ ;  Calui*\  the  T»on'  of  Hezron,  of  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs 
in  1  Ch.  ii.  y  only;  and  from  a  comparison  of 
this  passage  with  ii.  18  and  42,  it  would 
appear  to  be  but  another  form  of  the  name 
Caleb.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  while  in  this 
passage  Jerahmeel  is  stated  to  be  a  brother 
"f  Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10 
that  the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed  on  the 
"*outh  of  Jndah,"  where  also  were  the  posses- 
sion»  of  the  house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15 ;  1  Sam. 
\iv.  3,  xxx.  14).  In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the 
is  i»  *^VftrY  Said  ;  probably  a  transcriber's 
for  .  *A*Y  Celvbi  (Burrington,  i.  209). 

[G.]  [W.] 

CHEMA'RIMS,  THE  (DnMil;  aruspiccs, 
vdltm).  This  word  only  occurs  in  the  text  of 
th*-  A.  V.  [R.  V.  "Chemarim"]  in  Zeph.  i.  4 
(T.r  omits).  In  2  K.  xxiii.  5  (BA.  oi  Xuuaptlp) 
it  is  rendered  "idolatrous  priests"  (A.  V.  and 
R.  V.),  and  in  Hos.  x.  5  fLXX.  had  a  different 
reading]  "priests"  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.),  and  in 
b«.-th  cases  "Chemarim"  is  given  in  the 
margin.  In  Syriac  the  word  }}SiOQO>  ciimro, 
;>  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  5,  12,  of  the  priest  of 
Micah,  while  in  Is.  lxi.  6  it  denotes  the  priests 
<"f  the  true  God,  and  in  Hcb.  ii.  17  is  app  lied  to 
Christ  Himself.   The  root  in  Syriac  signifies  "  to 
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be  sad,"  and  hence  curnro  is  supposed  to  denote 
a  mournful,  ascetic  person,  and  hence  a  priest 

or  monk  (cp.  Arab.  jJjjV  abil,  and  Syr. 
jLoj,  abilo,  in  the  same~sense).  Kimchi  de- 
rived D*TD3  from  a  root  signifying  44  to  be 
black,"  because  the  idolatrous  priests  wore 
black  garments  ;  nnd  this  is  the  signification 
adopted  by  most  moderns  (see  QPB*  on  Zeph. 
/.  c),  the  black-robed  priest  being  taken  as  a 
term  equivalent  to  an  unlawful  or  non-levitical 
priest  (see  Keil  on  2  K.  /.  c\).  The  word  occurs 
in  Nabatean  Inscriptions  (M V.".  Cp.  ZATW. 
x.  1G9).  In  the  Peshitto  of  Acts  xix.  35,  the 
feminine  form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render  the 
Greek  v*vi<6pov, "  a  temple  keeper."  Compare  the 
Vulg.  aeditui,  which  is  the  translation  of  Chem- 
arim in  two  passages.  [\V.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

CHEMOSH  (B*D3  ;  XaM4t;  Ctutmos),  the 
Baal  or  Sun-god  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29  ; 
1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  46), 
whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Judah  by 
Solomon  and  abolished  by  Josiah.  In  Judg.  xi.  24 
Chemosh  also  appears  as  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Ammonites  ;  but  this  is  probably  a  false  reading, 
since  the  title  of  the  national  deity  of  Ammon 
was  Milcom  or  Mnlcham  (Moloch),  "the  king" 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13;  2  Sam.  xii.  30,  Hcb. 
text ;  Jer.  xlix.  1,  Hcb.  text).  On  the  Moabite 
Stone  {Records  of  the  Past,  N.  S.  ii.  200-3) 
Mesha  speaks  of  Chemosh  as  if  no  other 
deity  were  recognised  in  the  country,  though 
the  name  of  the  god  is  once  compounded  with 
that  of  the  male  Ashtar  (see  Atargatis).  The 
stone  itself  is  stated  to  have  been  erected  as  "a 
stone  of  salvation"  to  Chemosh  at  Kirkhah,  and 
the  oppression  of  Moab  by  Israel  is  ascribed  to 
the  anger  of  Chemosh.  Then  "Chemosh  had 
mercy  "  on  it,  and  "  said  "  to  Mesha,  "  Go,  take 
N«bo."  Mesha  accordingly  shook  off  the  Israeli- 
twh  yoke,  "killed  all  the  warriors"  of  Ataroth 
"  for  the  well-pleasing  of  Chemosh,"  and  took 
from  Nebo  "  the  vessels  of  Vahveh  (Jehovah) 
and  offered  them  before  Chemosh."  Finally, 
"Chemosh  drove  out"  Israel  from  Jahaz,  and 
"said  "  to  Mesha,  "(Jo  down,  make  war  against 
Horonaim,"  which  belonged  to  Kdom.  When 
regarded  as  the  god  of  generation,  Chemosh  was 
known  as  Baal-l'eor  (Num.  xxv.),  as  has  been 
observed  by  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Is.  xv.  2).  The 
Jewish  legend  that  he  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  black  star  is  a  mere  invention. 
The  name  enters  into  composition  with  that  of 
Chemosh-mclech,  the  father  of  Mesha,  as  well  as 
of  Kamusu-nadbu,  or  Chemosh-nadab,  who  was 
king  of  Moab  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  it  is  uncertain.       [A.  H.  S.] 


CHENA'ANAH  (njWS;  B.  Xaydar,  A. 
Xavavdv  ;  Chananah ;  according  to  Gei-en.  fern,  of 
Canaan  (}W3),  but  this  is  doubtful).  1.  Son 
of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jedtael,  son  of  Benjamin,  head 
of  a  Bcnjamito  house  (1  Ch.  vii.  10),  probably  of 
the  family  of  the  Belaites.  [Bela.] 

2.  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false 
prophet  who  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  en- 
couraged Ahab  to  go  up  against  Ramoth-gilead, 
and  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11 
[B.  Xaavd],  24;  2  Ch.  xviii.  10  [A.  X*vaavi\ 
23).    He  may  be  the  same  as  1.       [A.  C.  H.] 

2  O  2 
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CHENA'NI  0333,  if  i.  7.  iT333  =  Jehovah 
hath  protected  or  set  up\  one  of  the  Levites  who 
assisted  at  the  solemn  purification  of  the  people 
under  Ezra  (Neh.  ix.  4  only).  The  names  Hani 
and  Chenani  (A.  V.,  R.  V.,  and  Vulg.)  are  by 
6<e**A.  read  viol  Xavavl,  as  if  readiug  sons 
of  (*33)  Chenani "  ,  B.  omits.  [F.] 

CHENANTAH  0^333,  Jehovah  hath  pro- 
tected: in  1  Ch.  xv.  22,  B.  KavtvuL,  A.  XupcWa; 
in  1  Ch.  xv.  27,  B.  'Uxovlas,  K.  Ei«x°"*a»»  A- 
Xtrtvias;  in  I  Ch.  xxvi.  29,  B.  Xuvtvui,  A. 
X*xfy(*s:  Chonenias),  chief  of  the  Levites, 
when  David  carried  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Ch.  xv.  22 ;  xxvi.  29.  See  R.  V.  and  QPB* 
on  these  passages).  In  1  Ch.  xv.  27,  his  name  is 
written  ,TJ33.  [F.] 

CHEPHA'R-HAAMMO'NAI  Cl'mvn  "123. 
the  Ketib  of  "  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites ;  " 
B.  Knptipa  teal  Move/,  A.  Ka^npoftfity ;  Villa 
Emona ;  R.  V.  adopts  the  Kerit  Chephar-ammoni), 
a  place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  certain  trace  of  it 
has  yet  been  discovered,  but  in  its  name  is 
doubtless  preserved  the  memory  of  an  incur- 
sion of  the  Ammonites,  possibly  that  mentioned 
in  Judg.  x.  9,  up  the  steep  ravines  which  lead 
from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  highlands  of 
Benjamin.  Conder  (MS.  note)  proposes  to  iden- 
tify it  with  Kh.  Kefr  Mna,  north  of  Bcitin  on 
the  road  to  Xdblus.  [G.]  [W.] 

CHEPHTRAH  (HTDSn,  with  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  later  Books, — **  the  ham- 
let:" B.  K«p*ipd,  A.  X«4>-  [in  Josh,  ix.];  B. 
koI  ♦ei/xi,  A.  Xe^-  [in  Josh,  xviii.]  :  Caphira 
[Josh,  ix.],  Caphara  [Josh,  xviii.],  Cephira  [Ezra 
and  Neh.]),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  (Josh.  ix.  17  [LXX.  v.  231),  and  named 
afterwards  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  with 
Ramah,  Becroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  26  [LXX. 
r.  27]).  The  men  of  Chephirah  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babvlon  (Ezra  iL  25,  B.  Ko- 
<pfipa\  A.  -1-  [in  2  Esd.];  Neh.  vii.  29,  B. 
Kaupfipd,  A.  Xtupipd).  The  Samaritan  Version 
of  Gen.  xiii.  3  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by  Cephrah, 
n*lD3  ;  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah,  since  both 
Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Josh.  ix. 
(cp.  v.  3  with  v.  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  already  quoted.  Dr.  Robinson 
seems  to  have  discovered  it  under  the  scarcely 
altered  name  of  Kefireh,  in  the  mountain- 
country  on  the  western  side  of  Benjamin,  about 
1}  miles  north  of  Kitryct  eVEnab  and  nearly 

miles  east  of  Fia/o  (Ajalon ;  Rob.  iii.  146  ;  PEF. 
Mem.  iii.  103).    [Caphira.]         [G.]  [\V.] 

CHERA'N  (j-13,  Dillmann5  [Gen.  /.  c]  con- 
jectures a  connexion  with  13,  a  lamb  or  ram ; 
Xafipdy;  Charon),  one  of  the  sons  of  Dishon 
(so  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  in  accordance  with  the 
Mas.  text  of  I  Ch. ;  but  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  /.  c 
is  Dishan),  the  Horite  M  duke  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ; 
1  Ch.  i.  41).  No  name  corresponding  with 
this  has  yet  been  discovered  amongst  the  tribes 
of  Arabia.  [F.] 

CHE'REAS  (Xtuptas  ;  Chacreas),  a  brother 
of  Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites 
against  J udas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  held 


CIIER1TII 

Gazara  (Jazar,  1  Mace.  v.  8),  where  he  was  sliin 
on  the  capture  of  the  fortress  bv  the  Jew. 
(2  Mace.  x.  32,  37).  [B.  F.  W.; 

CHERETHIMS  (DW3),  Ezek.  xxv.  1- 
(R.  V.  "Cherethites";  Palae'stini).  The  plorV, 
form  of  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Chkrl- 
thites;  which  see.  The  Hebrew  word  utrars 
again  in  Zeph.  ii.  5  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "Chere- 
thites"; PhUisthini).  In  these  passa??*  tl,* 
LXX.  render  Cretans  (Kprrrts).  r 

CHE'RETHITES.  The  Negeb  or  Sects 
(district)  of  the  Cherethites  is  mentioce-i  in 
1  Sam.  xxx.  14 :  and  if  this  district  may  i* 
considered  a  part  of  the  "  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines" (do.  r.  16),  the  Cherethite  was  comkctm 
with,  possibly  a  sub-tribe  of,  that  nation,  (in 
Ezek.  xxv.  16,  Zeph.  ii.  5,  the  Vulg.  reader* 
it,  or  replaces  it  by,  Philistines ;  see  Chem- 
Tiiims.)  The  name  is  very  probably  con- 
nected with  Crete,  and  may  represent  re- 
section of  the  Philistine  race  which  passed  from 
Caphtor  into  Philistia.  The  name  is  very  fre- 
quently coupled  with   the   Pelethites  (\Tt2 

Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4 ;  Certthi  et  Phrlili'l 
and  represents  that  contingent  of  the  in> 
which  together  with  the  Pelethite  (of  unktti«j 
nationality;  see  Driver,  Xotcsonthe  Jfrt:  Ttri  ■ 
the  BB.  of  Sam,  on  2  Sam.  viii.  IS.  and  r?r.i 
formed  the  foreign  body-guard  of  King  Pan 
(2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  7,  23;  1  K.  1.  >. 
44;  1  Ch.  xviii.  17).  Some  have  supposed  tb.t 
from  this  body  (or  rather  that  which  succeed 
it)  were  drawn  the  executioners  (2  K.  xi.  4)  so: 
couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27).  Similarly  Potiphsr  v.* 
captain  of  the  guard  of  Pharaoh,  and  also  ch.r: 
of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxx  vii.  36),  as  *i 
Arioch,  Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii.  Mi 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  the  Che: 
thites  and  Pelethites  were  commanded  bv  Betnai 
(2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx.  23,  xxiii.  23).      "     j_F ■] 

CIIE'RITH,  THE  BROOK  (JVT3 
X*tf*dpf>ovs  Xopf>d6 ;  torrent  Carith\  the 
bed  or  ready — to  use  the  modern  Arabic 
which  exactly  answers  to  the  Hebrew  JkVi.'- 
by  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the  early  put 
of  the  three  years'  drought  (1  K.  xui.  3,  b\ 
No  further  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the  Bib!  . 
and  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §  2)  it  u  >p**- 
of  merely  as  xtl^dpy(>ovs  nr. 

The  position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  mc;c 
disputed.  The  words  of  the  passa-c  nat-  rt  - 
nately  give  no  clue  to  it: — "Get  thee  hence (u. 
apparently  from  the  spot  where  the  intern** 
with  Ahab  had  taken  place,  and  which  may  « 
may  not  be  Samaria),  and  turn  thee  esstirari 
(nO"I|3),  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook  Cheri'.i 

that  is  before  (*3B  bv)  Jordan"  (R.  V.).  Tie 
expression  "  before  (or  facing)  the  Jordsu" 
which  occurs  also  in  r.  5,  seems  simply  to  indi- 
cate that  the  stream  in  question  ran  into  tfctf 
river  and  not  into  either  the  Mediterranean  <<' 
the  Dead  Sea.  Joseph  us,  as  we  have  sera.  <iee> 
not  name  the  torrent,  and  he  «ays  that  Elijah 
went,  not  "eastward,"  but  towards  the  *outt>— 
cif  to,  -wphs  voto¥  fidpn.  Eusebius  and  Jer^oe 
on  the  other  hand  ((K*  pp.  147,  28;  2S0,  S?) 
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place  the  Cherith  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  also  Schwarz  (p.  51)  would  identify  it 
with  a  Wddy  AtUis,  opposite  Bethshean.  This 
is  the  Wddy  cl-1'dbis  (Jabesh),  which  Benj. 

Tudela  say*  is  a  corruption  of  DN*^K  "1JO 
(ii.  408;  Asher).  Antoninus  Mart.  (ch.  ix.) 
places  the  valley  east  of  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho :  apparently  identifying  it  with  IV. 
.<h'ai0vr  XV.  el-Kef  rein.  The  only  other  tradition 
HO  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus 
Sanutns  in  1321  ;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus, 
Herod's  city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would 
make  it  the  Mm  Fmdil,  which  falls  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  into  the  Gfuir,  south  of 
Kurn  Surtalxh,  and  about  15  miles  above 
Jericho.  This  view  is  supported  by  Bachiene, 
and  in  our  own  time  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310). 
The  spring  of  the  brook  is  concealed  under  high 
<  Tiffs  and  under  the  shade  of  a  dense  jungle  (V. 
de  Velde,  Jfemoir,  p.  339).  Dr.  Kobinson,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  find  the  name  in  the  Wddy 

KeU        *\"*)  behind  Jericho.    The  two  names 

are,  however,  essentially  unlike,  and  Wddy  Kelt 
lies  far  too  much  to  the  south. 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  (Smith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (see 
Miihlau  in  Riehm's  HWB.  a.  n.  Crith\  of 
whirh  Elijah  was  a  native,  and  where  he  would 
be  more  out  of  Ahab's  reach  than  in  any  of  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Ben- 
jamin. With  increased  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  the  name  may  possibly  be  dis- 
covered there.  [G.]  [W.] 

CHERUB  (3313;  Cheruh),  apparently  a 
place  in  Babylonia  from  which  some  persons  of 
doubtful  extraction  returned  to  Judaea  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  59,  B.  Xapovs,  A.  Xtpovfi 
p  Eed.];  Matt.  vii.  61,  B.  Xapoifi,  K"A.  Xsp-). 
It  l-s  however,  quite  uncertain  whether  a  place  or 
persons  be  meant  (see  Bertheau-Ryssel  on  Ezra, 
I  c).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esd.  v.  36  this 
name,  with  the  next,  Addan.  seems  to  be  cor- 
rupted to  Charaathalar.    [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

CHERUB,  CHERUBIM  (3n3,  plur. 
2*3113,  or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,"  0*313  I 
X*pov&,  x<(W>4«).  The  symbolical  figure  so 
c.illed  was  a  composite  creature-form,  which 
had*  a  parallel  iu  the   religious  insignia  of 


Fi«.  I.  TtM  wlnjwl  femaU  SpLinx.    (« ilklu  on  ) 


Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.g.  the  sphinx,  the 
winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  &c,  a  general 
prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessity  of  our 
regarding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  from  the  Egyp- 
tian ritual.    In  such  forms  (op.  the  Chimaera 


of  Greek  and  the  Gritlin  of  north-eastern  fables) 
every  imaginative  people  has  sought  to  embody 


i  If .2.  An  K<or't'*n  xinptnl  aiilroal.  (WUkLoaoo.) 


its  notions  either  of  the  attributes  of  Divine 
essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of  nature  which 
transcend  that  of  man.  Iu  the  various  legends 
of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion  constantly 
appear  as  forms  of  hostile  and  evil  power;  and 
some  of  the  Persian  sculptures  apparently 
represent  evil  genii  under  similar  quasi-cherubic 
forms.  Cherubim  first  enter  the  Bible  record  in 
Gen.  iii.  24,  attended  by  a  "  (laming  sword;" 
where  notice  the  article, "  the  cherubim  "  (R.  V.). 
Stern  and  strict  guardianship,  prompt  to  avenge 
intrusion  on  the  henceforth  unapproachable 
scene  of  a  higher  spirituality,  seems  intended; 

cherubim  "  being  known  from  the  Taber- 
nacle devices  when  Moses  wrote,  u  the  sword " 
being  that  of  Num.  xxii.  23,  Josh.  v.  13, 
although  the  symbolism  is  doubtless  older  than 
the  Mosaic  age.  The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to 
limit  the  number  of  the  cherubrm.  A  pair 
(Ex.  xxv.  18,  kc.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  ark;  a  pair  of  colossal  size*  over- 
shadowed it  in  Solomon's  Temple  with  the 
canopy  of  their  contiguously  extended  wings. 
To  this,  u  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings,"  in 
Ps.  xvii.  8,  xxxvi.  7,  Ixiii.  7,  is  probably  an 
allusion.  Ezek.  i.  4-14  speaks  of  four,b  and 
similarly  the  apocalyptic  (ua  (Rev.  iv.  6)  are 
four.  They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  is 
"  heard  from  above  them,"  nor  have  dealings 
with  men  save  to  awe  and  repel ;  in  short,  they 
are  nowhere  developed  into  personality,  unless 
we  assume  their  identity  with  the  apocalyptic 
fwa  (Rev.  v.  14;  vi.  1).  A  "man  clothed  in 
linen  "  is  introduced  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  Prophet,  whereas 
for  a  similar  ollice  one  of  the  Seraphim  per- 
sonally otiiciatcs ;  and  these  latter  also  44  cry 
one  to  another."  The  cherubim  arc  placed 
beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovah,  Whose 
moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii. 
24 ;  Ezek.  i.  5,  25,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7  ;  Is.  vi.  2,  3,  6). 
The  expression,  however,  "the  chariot  ("1^310) 

of  the  cherubim  "(1  Ch.  xxviii.  18),  does  not 


•  It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  smaller 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  were  there  in  Solomon's 
Temple,  as  well  as  the  colossal  overshadowing  ones. 
That  they  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Sblloh 
to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ;  and  It  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  reverential  awe  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ark,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  tuppusc  that 
they  could  have  been  lo«t  la  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ings [see  Ark  op  Covenant];  still,  the  presence  of 
the  two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  consistent  and 
appropriate. 

b  The  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  were 
sacred  among  the  Jews,  like  seven,  and  forty  (Hnhr, 
De  Symbol.). 
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imply  wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark 
and  cherubim  is  probably  so  called  in  reference 
to  its  being  carried  on  staves,  and  the  words 
44  chariot "  and  "  cherubim  "  are  in  apposition. 
So  a  sedan  might  be  called  a  "carriage,"  and 
is  used  for  the  body  of  a  litter.  See, 
however,  Dorjen,  De  Cherub.  Stmt.  (ap.  Ugolini, 
vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite  opinion  is  ably 
supported.  The  glory  symbolizing  that  Presence 
which  eye  cannot  see  rests  or  riJes  on  them,  or 
one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the  Temple 
threshold,  anil  then  departs  and  mounts  again 
(Ezek.  x.  4,  18,  <  p.  ix.  3 ;  Vs.  xviii.  10).  There 
is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sympathy, 
and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  a  vehicle  of  manifesting 
l)eity,  Whose  Presence,  in  itself  inaccessible, 
they  at  once  proclaim  and  veil  (Schultz,  Alt. 
'Jest.  Theol.*  p.  321),  and  as  guardians  of  the 
covenant  and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single 
figure  there  might  have  suggested  an  idol, 
which  two,  especially  when  represented  regard- 
ing something  greater  than  themselves,  would 
not  do.  They  thus  became  subordinate,  like  the 
supporters  to  a  shield,  and  are  repeated,  as  it 
were  the  distinctive  bearings  of  divine  heraldry, 
— the  mark,  carved  or  wrought,  everywhere  on 
the  house  and  furniture  of  God,  alike  in  the 
tapestry  of  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  walls  of  the 
first  Temple,  and  in  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the 
Temple  renewed  (Ex.  xxvi.  31 ;  1  K.  vi.  29,  35, 
vii.  29,  36;  Ezek.  xli.  18-20,  25). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with 
wings  stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
mercy-seat,  and  to  be  made  14  of  the  mercy- 
seat,"  which  Abnrbenel  (Spencer,  de  leg.  JJeb. 
ritual,  iii.  diss,  v.)  and  others  interpret  of  the 
same  mass  of  gold  with  it,  viz.  wrought  by 
hammering,  not  cast  and  then  joined  on.  This 
seems  doubtful,  but  from  the  word  H^jJO  the 
solidity  of  the  metal  may  perhaps  be  inferred. 
They  are  called  x<Pov&P  So(t)s  (Heb.  ix.  5),  as 
on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested  ;  but, 
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cherubim  were  blazoned  on  ihe  door?,  rails, 
curtains,  &c.  of  the  house,  and  from  the  detailed 


Pig.  8.  A»yriiin  Gryphon.  (Lajrard.) 

whether  thus  -visibly  symbolized  or  not,  a  per- 
petual  Presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil,  like  the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred 
furniture.  Their  wings  were  to  be  stretched 
upwards,  and  their  faces  "  towards  each  other 
and  towards  the  mercy-seat."  It  is  remarkable 
that  with  such  precise  directions  as  to  their 
position,  attitude,  and  material,  nothing  save 
that  they  were  winged  is  said  concerning  their 
shape. 

Was  this  shape  already  familiar,  or  kept 
designedly  mysterious?    From  the  fact  that 


FlK.  4. 

description  of  shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  littvr 
notion  might  be  thought  absurd.  But  it  ** 
text  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  carvings,  &c_,  of  th* 
Temple  bad  made  them  popular,  Josephus  <x>c)J 
not  possibly  have  said  {Ant.  viii.  3,  §  3),  t&j  J> 
X*pov&tts  obt*\s  &*o?al  rtvts  ?«rav  elrtar  c*3° 
tlnaaai  Svyareu.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Ziti- 
i.  speaks  of  them  as  44  living  creatures  "  (!?•'" 
C»a),  under  mere  animal  forms.  In  x.  14  tJ « 
remarkable  expression,  u  the  face  of  a  chcrnft,"' 
is  introduced,  and  the  Prophet  concludes  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identificatic . 
of  those  creatures  with  the  cherubim— r.  -"0, 
44 1  knew  that  they  were  cherubim."  Fanuliiritj 
with  the  colossal  winged  and  human-headed  bo^. 
&c,  of  Assyrian  sculpture  may  have  moulded 
the  form  in  which  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
cast,  just  as  Egyptian  prototypes  (fig.  7) 
have  suggested  a  symbolism  to  Moses  for  :v 
Tabernacle.  He  probably  develops  into  gn&it: 
complexity  under  that  influence  what  the  oMr- 
and  simpler  symbols  involved.  On  the  wholo  u 
seems  likely  that  the  word  44  cherub"  meant  tot 
only  the  composite  creature-form,  of  which  tS 
man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  rut. 
further,  some  peculiar  and  mystical  form,  vi>  ct 
Ezekiel,  being  a  priest,  would  know  and  re^-C- 
nise  as  44  the  face  of  a  CHERCB,"  a-ar"  ^«)r> 
but  which  was  kept  secret  from  all  others ;  *ii 
such  probably  were  those  on  the  ark,  which, 
when  it  was  moved,  was  always  covered  [A** 
of  Covenant},  though  those  on  the  hangie;- 
and  panels  might  be  of  the  popular  device-" 

«  The  "cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen."  which  an- 
niented certain  utensils  In  the  Temple  (I  K.  rlL»  . 
are  probably  all  to  be 

the  two  1 
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What  this  peculiar  cherubic  form  was  is  perhaps 
.m  inqieoetrable  mystery.     It  was  probably 
ixliered  popularly  to   be   something   of  the 
buvine  type  (though  in  Ps.  cvi.  20  the  notion 
appears  to  be  marked  as  degraded):  so  Spencer 
(>i<  ley.  Jlebr.  rit.  iii.  diss.  />)  thinks  that  the 
<n  wa<  the  fornvt  pnwcipw.t,  and  quotes  Grotius 
ix v.  18;  liochart,  Ilwrozoic.  p.  87,  ed. 
\<m.    Hence  the  "  golden  calf."    On  the  other 
natid  we  find     lions  ox<7t,  and  cherubim  "  on 
the  •*  borders  "  (cp.  1  K.  vii.  2*.>).  The  symbolism 
«>f  the  visions  of  Lzekiel  is  more  complex  than 
th.it  of  the  earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly 
means  in  x.  14  that  each  composite  creature- 
form  had  four  faces,  so  as  to  look  four  ways  at 
once;  was  four-sided"1  and  four-winged,  so  as  to 
more  with  instant  rapidity  in  every  direction 
without  turning.    Vet   in   his   vision  of  the 
Temple   this    is  agaiu   modified,   and  every 
cherub  had  tiro  faces  (xli.  18).    But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  import  this  into  the  simpler  sym 
bols  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  which  were 
probably  siugle-faced,*  and  with  but  one  pair  ot 
wings.    Kzekiel  adds  also  the  imagery  of  the 
wheels — a  mechanical  to  the  previous  animal 
forms.    We   should   remember,   however,  the  ' 
wheels  on  the  44  borders  "(IK.  vii.  30,  32,  33),  | 
<u  which  cherubim  form  part  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion (c.  29).    These  are  described  its  having  44  the  ! 
work  of  a  chariot  wheel,"  and  were  probably  ! 
merely  for  convenience  of  locomotion.     This  [ 
might  typify  inanimate  nature  revolving  in  a 
rued  course,  informed  by  the  spiritual  power  ot 
<iod.    The  additional  symbol  of  being  *4  full  of 
•  yes  "  is  one  of  obvious  meaning,  while  the  rest- 
less vivacity  of  the  £cia  in  Rev.  iv.  8  sets  forth 
the  same  quality  in  Divine  ojwrations.   Thus,  in- 
stead  of  an  animus  mwuli  working  mechanically, 
we  have  the  nobler  idea  of  a  living  Owl  per- 
vading all  nature  with  ubiquitous  consciousness  ; 
and  the  new  of  nature  which  we  derive  from 
the  0.  T.  is  thus  defined  as  being  in  a  higher 
than  the  purely  mechanical  sphere  ;  for  instance, 
the  thunderstorm  of  Ps.  xviii.  11  is  a  mani- 
festation of  Divine  Presence  and  energy. 

This  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  sym- 
bol of  Him  Whom  none  could  behold  and  live. 
For  as  symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.<j.  omni- 
potence and  omniscience,  aot  as  representations 
of  actual  beings  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  241), 


*  Schoetgen,  ad  Hor.  Hebr.  Apoc.  iv.  3,  quotes  IHrkt 
Rob.  Eliezer.  "  Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throni)  snnt  quatuor 
animalia,  quorum  onum  quodque  quatuor  facica  et  tot 
alas  babe*.  Quando  Deu*  loquitur  ab  oriente,  tunc  id  fit  I 
inter  duos  cberublnos  facie  bominls;  quando  Deus 
Iquttur  a  meridle,  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  cberubinos  facie 
leonis,"  he. 

•  Bahr,  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  pp.  313-U  (whose  entire 
remarks  on  tuia  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
found). Inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits ;  e.g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
hare  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or 
leonine  type  at  its  basis ;  the  imagery  being  modified 
to  suit  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the 
highest  forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks  the 
human  form  might  Indicate  spirituality  (p.  340.  Cp. 
Grot,  on  Exod.  xxv.  13.  and  Heb.  Ix.  6).  Some  useful 
hints  as  to  the  connexion  of  cherubic  with  other 
mythological  forms  may  be  round  in  Creuzer,  Symbol. 
L  441,  MO. 


the  cherubim  should  be  regarded/  Philo  in- 
deed assigus  n  varied  signification  to  the  che- 
rubim :  in  one  place  he  makes  them  allegories 
of  the  beneficent  and  avenging  energies  of  God  • 
in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  then 
astronomical  system,  one  of  which  supported  the 
planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stars  ;  elsewhere 
of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They  are  sym- 
bolical in  (Jen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  serpent  is  a 
symbol  in  iii.  1-14,  though  functions  and  actions 
are  attributed  to  each.  When  such  symbolical 
forms  have  become  conventional,  the  next  step 
is  to  literalize  them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real 
beings.  The  (wa  of  He  v.  iv.  6-8  are  related 
both  to  the  cherubim  and  to  the  seraphim  of  Is. 
vi.,  combining  the  symbols  of  both.  They  are 
not  stern  and  unsympathising  like  the  former, 
but  invite  the  seer  to  44  come  and  see ;"  nor,  like 
the  latter,  do  they  cover  their  face  (Is.  vi.  2) 
from  the  Presence  of  Deity,  or  use  their  wings  to 
speed  ou  His  errands,  but,  in  a  Btate  of  rest  and 
praise,  act  as  the  choraji  of  the  heavenly  host. 
And  here,  too,  symbolism  ever  sliding  into 
realism,  these  have  been  diversely  construed,  t.tj 
as  the  four  evangelists,  four  archangels,  &c. 

Many  etymological  sources  for  the  word 
2-113  have  been  proposed.  Two  worth  noticing 
are :   (1)  the   Syrinc  'jreut,  stromj 

(fiesen.  s.  v. ;  com  p.  Philo,  de  J'rofwjis,  p.  465). 
The  fact  that  all  the  symbols  embody  various 
forms  of  strength — the  lion  among  wild  and  the 
ox  among  tame  beasts,  the  eagle  among  birds, 
the  man  as  supreme  over  all  nature— is  in  favour 
of  this.  (2)  The  Syrinc  *Sp,  to  phnjh,  i.e.  to 

cut  into ;  hence  Arab.  aculpsit ;  and 

here  a  doubt  occurs  whether  in  the  actire  or 
passive  sense,  44  that  which  ploughs  "=  the  ox 
(comp.  "tj?^,  41  ox,"  from  same  word  in  Arab. 

44  to  plough  "),  which  brings  us  to  the  forma 
praccipua  of  Spencer ;  or  that  which  is  carved 
=  an  image.  In  favour  of  the  latter  is  the  fact 
that  3*fO  is  rabbinical  for  44  image  "  gencrically 
(Simonis,  Bouget,  and  Pagninus,  Lcxx.  s.  v.), 
perhaps  as  the  only  image  known  to  the  Law, 
all  others  being  deemed  forbidden,  but  possibly 
also  as  containing  the  true  germ  of  meaning.* 


r  Keil,  on  the  contrary  (Mbl.  Arckaeol.  $  19,  3),  takes 
them  to  be  images  representing  actual  beings,  the 
highest  of  spiritual  orders,  supreme,  next  to  God 
Himself,  over  their  hierarchy,  as  man  is  supreme  over 
earthly  creatures. 

«  The  griffin  or  Northern  fable  watching  the  gold  in 
the  wilderness  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with  the 
cherub,  both  as  regards  his  composite  form  and  his 
function  as  the  guardian  of  a  treasure.  The  "  watchful 
dragon  "  of  the  Hesperides  seems  perhaps  a  fabulons 
reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the  "  serpent  '* 
(Apaxuv)  may.  by  a  change  not  uncommon  In  myth, 
have  taken  the  place  or  the  "  cherubim."  The  dragon 
and  the  bull  have  their  place  also  in  the  legend  or  the 
golden  fleece.  There  is  a  very  near  resemblance  too 
between  the  names  ypvr-  (with  t  afformativc)  and 
;  and  possibly  an  affinity  between  ypvw  and  the 

Greek  forms  y\vwm,  ykvfa,  ypdju*,  yAo^vpot  (cp.  Germ. 
graben),  all  relating  to  caning,  as  between  2)~\2 

the  Syrlac  and  Arab,  words  signifying  arant,  $culprit, 
Ac.  aa  above.  We  have  another  form  of  the  same  mot 
probably  In  rip0t*  the  block  or  tablet  on  which  tho 
laws  were  engraved. 
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Assy rio log ists  are  still  unable  to  decide  whether 
or  not  Cherub  be  identical  with  Kirubu,  the 
occurrence  of  this  latter  word  as  a  name  for  the 
winged  bull  being  still  a  matter  of  dispute  (see 
ZA.  i.  68).  Canon  Cook  refers  the  word  u  to 
an  Egyptian  root,  which  probably  means  to 
•carve,'  or  at  any  rate  'shape'"  {Speaker's 
Comm.  on  Gen.  iii.' 24,  note  C  end).  In  PSliA. 
1884,  p.  193,  is  a  speculation  by  Kenouf  on 
a  word  xerefH  (phonetically  =  **  lion-forms  ") 
found  on  some  papyri,  but  not  recognised  in 
Egyptian  vocabularies,  which  he  views  as  the 
probable  parent  of  a  Coptic  and  a  demotic  word, 
each  signifying  "forms,"  and  suggests  that  the 
Hebrew  3H3  may  "bo  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian xercf"  Besides  these  opinions,  wisdom  or 
intelligence  has  been  given  by  high  authoritv 
as  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  (Jerome  on 
Is.  vi.  2 ;  so  Philo,  de  Vit.  ifos.  688,  t>$  8'  &r 
"EXAnvej  eftrouv  iniyvmm*  Kal  4wurHifiri  mk\fi ; 
aud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  240,  M\ti  8<  rb 
ivofia  x*P°v&H-  Sy^ovv  cdaBriaw  voW^f). 
The  Rabbins  gave  the  etymological  explanation 
313,  "  equal  to  many  " ;  Umbreit  and  others 
take  the  word  "cherub"  from  331,  "a 
chariot,"  bv  transposing  the  first  two  letters 
(Oehler,  Theot.  of  the  O.  7'.,  i.  p.  385,  §  119, 
who  refers  to  Riehm,  Je  jYiir.  et  JiiUiouc  SynM. 
Cherub.). 

Though  the  exact  form  of  the  cherubim  is 
uncertain,  they  must  have  borne  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  composite  religious  figures  found 
upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Persia.  The  first  two  figures  (p.  565) 
are  winged  creatures  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. The  next  two  (p.  568)  are  taken  from 
Assyrian  sculptures.  The  winged  Assyrian  sphinx 
is  elsewhere  represented  as  engaged  architec- 
turally with  the  base  of  a  column;  it  has  thus 
analogy  to  the  architectural  cherubs  of  the  sanc- 


C'HESALUX 

mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  fires 
looking  one  to  another"  (Ex.  xxv.  JO).  But 
these  figures  appear  vithin  the  ark  (tig.  8),  ar.  l 


Fl«.6. 

tuary.  Fig.  5  represents  the  griffin  of  Northern 
fable,  as  we  see  from  the  griffin  found  as  an 
ornament  in  Scythian  tombs,  but  drawn  by 
Grecian  artists.  In  the  sacred  boats  or  arks  of 
the  Egyptians,  there  are  sometimes  found  two 
figures  with  extended  wings,  which  remind  us 
of  the  description  of  the  cherubim  "  covering  the 


Ylg.  C.  A  meted  Esn-U"  U«I  or  ark.  »Uh  two  tgm**,  |«U* 

probably  repre*ent  inferior  deities  holding  ta 
symbol  of  the  superior  deity   between  thra. 
which  in  the  Mosaic  type  is  significant  bv  :t* 
absence.  [H.  H.j 

CHESA'LON  (|V?D3,  stren.jtfh  cv*ji<knc<: 
B.  XcurKdr,  A.  Xaaakuv  ;  Cheslon\  a  place 
named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  w«*i 
part  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah.  sjps- 
rently  situated  on  the  shoulder  (A.  V.  k»\ 
R.  V.  "side")  of  Mount  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10). 
The  name  does  not,  however,  reappear  in  t'fc- 
list  of  towns  of  Judah  later  in  the  sunt 
chapter.  Mount  Jearim,  the  "Mount  cf 
Forests,"  has  not  necessarily  any  connexion  xitfa 

Kirjath  -  jearim,  tboajb 
the  two  were  evident!*, 
from  their  proximity  i'j 
this  statement  of  tfc^ 
boundary,  not  far  apart, 
Chesalon  was  the  erst 
landmark  to  Beth-si  *- 
mesh,  and  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  tbt 
that  Or.  Robinson  bw 
observed  a  modern  villi-? 
named  AVs/o,  about  *u 
miles  to  the  north-***: 
of  'Ain  Shenu,  oa  tl- 
western  mountains  »i 
Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30,  no:<\ 
iii.  154;  VEF.  Jfrm.  iii. 
25).  Eu»ebiusand  Jerorj*. 
in  the  "ikwvjs&ccwi.  mrf- 
tion  a  Chaslon,  but  taor 
differ  as  to  its  situati*1. 
the  former  (OS.1  p.  2*-. 
47,  s.  n.  XoAcur^r)  pliciac 
it  in  Benjamin.*  the  Utttr 
p.  147,4)  in  Jodih: 
both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  village  in  t^ 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning 
the  name  is  thought  by  Stanley,  like  Chesulletk, 

•  Possibly  referring  to  the  village  now  Beit  Itt*. 
between  Jerusalem  and  A'tby  Samteil,  *cd  tLtni&t  in 
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*.<■>  hure  reference  to  its  situation  on  the  "loins" 
cf  the  mountain.  [G.]  [W.] 

CHE'SED  0'^5;  A.  Xd<r(ai,  D.  XdVoJ; 
Cued),  fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  2*2). 
[Chaldea.]  [F.] 

GHESTL  (^Q3;  B.  B<u$4i\;  A.  Xcurtlp; 
Cetiiy,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
named  with  Hormah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30). 
The  name  does  not  occur  again,  and  is  evidently 
a  corruption  of  the  Masoretic  text  (see  Driver, 
XUe$  on  the  Heb.  Text  of  the  HI:,  of  Samuel, 
under  1  Sam.  xxx.  27) ;  but  in  the  list  of  towns 
.•lv en  out  of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name  Bktiiul 
•tears  in  place  of  it  (xix.  4).  This  is  confirmed 
t»r  the  reading  of  1  Oh.  iv.  30,  Bethuel;  by 
that  of  the  LXX.  (B.)  as  given  above  ;  and  by 
the  mention  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a  Bethel  (not 
the  better  known  Bethel,  X.  of  Jerusalem,  but) 
among  the  cities  in  the  Xegeb  of  Judah,  not 
Jar  from  Ziklag.  [G.]  [W.] 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms :  1.  JITX  or 
i^X,  from  mX,  to  gather  ;  Ki&wrSs ;  gazophy- 
(■C&n,    This  is  invariably  used  for  the  ark  of 


XCTptiaa  chert  or  boi  frotn  Threes.  (Wllkinuru 


the  Covenant,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that 
«nJy.  It  is  instructive  to  be  reminded  that 
there  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  this 
word  and  that  f<»r  the  "ark  "  of  Xoah,  and  for 
the  "  ark  "  in  which  Moses  was  hid  among  the 
flags  (both  i13FI,  Tebah).  The  two  exceptions 
alluded  to  are  (a)  the  "coffin"  (the  K3*W  of 
the  Hauran  inscriptions,  Delitzsch  [1887]  in 
loco)  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried 
from  Egypt  (Gen.  L  26 ;  reudered  in  the  Targ. 
Ps.-Jon.  in  Hebrew  letters  by  y\et<To6itono» ; 
op.  John  xii.  6),  probably  of  stone,  and  con* 
taining  the  wooden  chest  (cp.  Ebers  in  Kiehm, 
ffWB.  s.  n.  4  Elnbalsamiren  *)  5  and  (&)  the 
"  chest  •  in  which  Jehoiada  the  priest  collected 
the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  K.  i 
xii.  9,  10;  2  Ch.  xxiv.  8-11).  Of  the  former  . 
the  above  woodcut  is  probably  a  near  repre- 
sentation. 2.  DVJJ,  probably  of  Persian  deri- 
vation ("  treasuries "  in  Esther  iii.  9,  iv.  7; 
**  chests  ■  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  24).         [G.]  [W.j 

CHESTNUT-TREE  (jiQ-\tf,  'armon ;  *kd- 
raitos,  i\iri\  ;  platanw  ;  "  plane-tree,'*  R.  V.). 
Mention  is  made  of  the  'urmon  in  Gen.  xxx. 
>7.   as  one  of  the  trees  from  which  Jacob 
took  rod*  in  which  "  he  pilled  white  etrakes,"  j 


to  set  them  before  Laban's  Mocks  when  they 
came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject  SliEEr)  ; 
in  Ezek.  xxxi.  8,  the  'armon  is  spoken  of  us 
one  of  the  glories  of  Assyria.  The  tree  really 
intended  is  the  Oriental  Plane,  l'latanus  orien- 
talis,  so  familiar  in  the  London  squares,  aud 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  our  com- 
mon sycamore,  often  called  a  plane- tree,  but 
which  is  really  a  maple,  Acer  pseudo-platanus. 
This  rendering  of  plane-tree  is  supported  by  the 
LXX.  (in  Gen.  /.  <>.),  the  Vulg.,  the  C'haldee, 
with  the  Syriau  and  Arabic  Versions  (Celsius, 
Jlierob.  i.  513).  The  chestnut,  though  a  native 
of  the  Caucasus  and  Western  Asia,  is  only  found 
in  Palestine  cultivated.  The  plane-tree  is  fre- 
quent by  the  sides  of  streams  and  in  the  plains, 
both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  north  of  the 
country.  It  loves  a  rich  soil  in  a  low  inoist 
situation,  nnd  thus  in  Genesis  is  grouped  with 
the  willow  and  the  poplar.  On  the  Up]>er 
Jordan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Litany  (Leontes), 
in  the  glens  of  Lebanon,  aud  by  the  sides  of  the 
Oroutes,  it  is  abundant,  and  is  a  noble  and 
beautiful  tree.  There  are  some  grand  old  plane- 
trees  in  the  streets  of  Damascus.  One  has  its 
hollow  trunk  used  as  a  dwelling  ;  another  which 
we  measured  is  more  than  40  feet  iu  circumfer- 
ence, and  a  copious  spriug  gushes  up  among  its 
roots.  Dr.  Kitto  (Cyc,  art.  Amtdn),  iu  illus- 
tration of  Ezek.  (/.  a),  says  that  M  the  planes  of 
Assyria  are  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  in 
both  respects  exceeding  even  those  of  Palestine ; 
it  consists  with  our  own  experience,  that  one 
may  travel  far  in  \\'v>:<  in  Asia  without  meet- 
ing such  trees,  and  so  many  together,  as  occur 
in  the  Chenar  (plane)  groves  of  Assyria  and 
Media."  The  plane-trees  of  Persia  are  now  and 
have  been  long  held  iu  the  greatest  veneration  ; 
with  the  Greeks  also  these  trees  were  great 
favourite*.  Herodotus  (vii.  31)  tells  a  story  of 
how  Xerxes  on  his  way  to  Sardis  met  with  a 
plane-tree  of  exceeding  beauty,  to  which  he 
made  an  offering  of  golden  ornaments. 

The  plane-tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Platanaceae,  bearing  catkins,  with  the  flowers  in 
clusters  of  rounded  balls,  ]>eudulous  on  a  common 
stalk,  with  palmate  leaves  of  pale  green  colour. 
It  sheds  its  bark  as  well  as  its  leaves  annually, 
and  the  trunk  then  appears  white,  whence  its 
Hebrew  name  'arroon,  "  naked "  (L§»  without 
bark).  In  Keel  us.  xxiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared 
to  "  a  plane-tree  by  the  water." 

[W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

CHESn/LOTH  (with  the  definite  article. 

ni^DSn  ;  B.  XaoaXwO,  A.  'AxaatKue  ;  Caaaloth), 

one  of  the  towns  of  Issachnr,  meaning  (as  some 
think)  in  Hebrew,  "  the  loins  "  (Fr.  les  Jiancs), 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from 
its  situation  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain 
(Josh.  xix.  18).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Jezreel  and  Shunem  (Solum),  nnd  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  Chisloth-Tabor  (r.  12. 
Cp.  Dillmann,3  /.  <•.).  It  is  meutioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  under 
'AxtrtkmBiOS.*  p.  241,  58)  and  Achaseluth  (OS.2 
p.  130,  24),  and  is  said  to  be  a  village  called 
XaaaXovs,  Chasalus,  8  miles  from  Diocaesarea, 
in  the  plain  near  Mount  Tabor.  It  is  now  I  kadi, 
8  miles  west  of  Tabor  (PEF.  Mem.  iii.  385-7; 
Gue'rin,  Galilee,  i.  108);  and  is  doubtless  the 
Xaloth  of  Joseph  us  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1 ).  [G.]  [W.) 
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CHETTIIM(T.J  X«TT«i«f/i;  HA.Xrrrutu; 
Chcthim)  =  Macedonia  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  [Chittim.] 

CHEZI'B  (TP;  Sara.  Cod.  H3T3 ;  Sam. 
Vers.  n3H3;  Xa<r/3f;  Vulg.  [quo  nato  jKirere 
ultra']  cessavit;  cp.  a  similar  translation  by 
Aquila,  in  Jer.  Qu.  IIcbr.%  a  name  which  occurs 
but  once  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5).  Judah  was  at  Chezib 
when  the  Canaanitcss  Bathshua  bare  his  third 
Shelah.     The  other  places  named  in  this 


remarkable  narrative  arc  all  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah,  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any 
specification  of  the  position  of  Chezib,  we  may 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  interpreters,  ancient 
nnd  m<xlern,  who  identify  it  with  Aciizili 
CrpK).    H  is  probably  the  Xcwrfll  of  Eusebius 

and  Jerome  (OS.2  pp.  289.37;  146,  18),  and 
the  name  may  perhaps  be  retained  in  lAin 
Kczhch,  at  Beit  Nettif,  2j  miles  from  'Aid  el-Md 
<Adullam.  PEE.  Mem.  iii.  36).  Probably  iden- 
tical with  Chozeda.  [G.]  [W.] 

CIII'DON  (fT3;  LXX.  B.  ora.,  A.  XeiAS; 
Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2,  XtiSAr;  Chidon),  the 
name  which  in  1  Ch.  xiii.  9  is  given  to  the 
threshing-floor  (or  to  the  owner  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floor) at  which  the  accident  to  the  ark,  on 
its  transport  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  deatli  of  Uzzah  took  place.  In  the 
parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  6  the  name  is 
given  as  Nachon.  It  has  been  debated  whether 
these  were  two  distinct  names  for  the  same 
.spot,  or  whether  the  one  was  a  corruption  or 
alteration  of  the  other  (see  Ges.  Thus.  p.  683  ; 
Simonis,  Onom.  pp.  339-40).  Further,  the 
Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qwest.  Hcb.  on  1  Ch. 
xiii.  9) — irreconcilable  with  the  topography — 
was  that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being 
the  spot  on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched 
out  the  Chidon  (A.  V.  "spear,"  K.  V.  "javelin  ") 
towards  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  18).  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  is  that  it  is  a  proper  name,  or  some 
designation,  which  —  attached  to  "  threshing- 
floor  " — constituted  it  a  proper  name  (cp.  Gen. 
1.  16,  17;  1  Sam.  xix.  22),  whether  of  owner  or 
place  (cp.  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hcb.  Text  of  the 
BD.  of  Sain.,  under  2  Sam.  vi.  6).    [G.]  [W.] 

CHILDREN  (D*33 ;  -rUya,  ireutla ;  liberi, 
filii.  From  the  root  H33,  to  build,  are  derived 
both  |3,  son,  as  in  Bcn-jamin,  &c.,  and  T)2, 
daughter,  as  in  Bath-sheba.   The  Chald.  13,  son, 

also  occurs  in  0.  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such 
words  as  Bar-nabas.  Cognate  words  are  the 
Arabic  Benf,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descendants, 
and  Benat,  daughters,  Ges.  pp.  215,  236  ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  Pref.  p.  8).  The  blessing  of  off- 
spring, but  especially,  and  sometimes  exclusively, 
of  the  male  sex,  is  highly  valued  among  all 
Eastern  nations,  while  the  absence  of  children 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  deprivations. 
Women  sometimes  use  charms  and  empirical 
means  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  wishes 
in  this  respect,  a  practice  which  may  perhaps  in 
M>me  degree  account  for  the  teraphim  stolen  by 
Rachel  from  her  father  (Gen.  xvi.  2,  xxix.  32, 
xxx.  1,  24,  xxxi.  19,  34;  Deut.  vii.  14 ;  1  Sam. 
i.  6,  ii.  5,  iv.  20 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18 ;  2  K. 
iv.  14  ;  Is.  xlvii.  9  ;  Jer.  xx.  15,  xxii.  30  ;  Hos. 
ix.  14 ;  Esth.  v.  11  ;  Ps.  exxvii.  3,  5  ;  Eccles.  vi.  3. 


Cp.  Herod,  i.  136 ;  Strab.  xv.  733 ;  Drusius,  Pnt. 
Ben-Sirae,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr.  viii.  1887  ;  Line,  iU-i. 
Kg.  i.  208,  240 ;  Mrs.  Poole,  English*,  m  L:. 
iii.  163  ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  dc  FAr.  p.  67 :  Chardia. 
Voy.  vii.  446  ;  Russell,  Nubia,  p.  343 ;  Thorny*, 
Isxnd  and  Book,  p.  124).  Childbirth  is  in  tfc- 
East  usually,  but  not  always,  attend*!  with 
little  difficulty,  and  accomplished  with  little  cr 
no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  28;  Lx.  i. 
19  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20  ;  Burckhardt,  S<J<*  <n 
Bedouins,  i.  96  ;  Harmer,  (/6s.  iv.  425  ;  Lady  M. 
W.  Montagu,  Letters,  ii.  217,  21i»,  222).  A* 
soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  umbilical 
cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Ara'> 
mothers  sometimes  rub  their  children  with 
earth,  sand,  or  finely  powdered  salt  (Lzet. 
xvi.  4  ;  Job  xxxviii.  9  :  Luke  ii.  7  ;  Burckhmit. 
/.  c. ;  I'EFQy.  St.  1KH1,  p.  301).  On  the  eighth 
day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  the  case  t>:  \ 
boy  was  performed,  ami  a  name  given,  ^rot- 
times,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
father,  and  generally  conveying  some  spKtxl 
meaning.  Among  Mohammedans,  rircunuisix. 
is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  fifth,  sixth.  <r 
even  the  fourteenth  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32. 
35,  xxx.  6,  24  ;  Lev.  xii.  3  ;  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  "21. 
and  Lightfoot  ad  loc.x  Spencer,  dc  Leg<j.  JfS*. 
v.  62 ;  Strab.  xvii.  824 ;  Herod,  ii.  36.  1(4 : 
Burckhardt,  I.e.  i.  96;  Lane,  Mod.  Ej.i.>H: 
Mrs.  Poole,  English'?,  in  Eg.  iii.  158;  Niebuhr. 
Descr.  p.  70).  [Circumcision*.]  After  ti* 
birth  of  a  male  child  the  mother  was  coasukrri 
unclean  for  7  +  33  days ;  if  the  child  w*.  t  a 
female,  for  double  that  period,  14  -f  66  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  ii 
offering  of  purification  of  a  lamb  a*  a  bcrnr- 
offering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  as  . 
sin-offering,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  two  dov«  ir 
pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other  s>  2 
sin-offering  (Lev.  vii.  1-8;  Luke  ii.  22).  Tar 
period  of  nursing  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times prolonged  to  three  years  (Is.  xlix.  15. 
2  Mace.  vii.  27.  Cp.  Livingstone,  Trawls,  c.  vi 
p.  126 ;  but  Burckhardt  was  led  to  a  dirJ<re»t 
conclusion).  The  Mohammedan  law  enjun- 
mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  two  full 
years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  p.  83 ;  Mrs. 
Poole,  Englishvo.  in  Eg.  iii.  p.  161)l  Nurv^ 
were  emploved  in  cases  of  necessity  (Gen.  ixxr. 
59,  xxxv.  8";  Ex.  ii.  9  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  K.  si. 


2  ;  2  Ch.  xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning 
an  occasion  of  rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Aral- 
children  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  four  •  r 
five  years  :  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  usual.;, 
carried  by  the  mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoul- 
der, a  custom  to  which  allusion  is  mad*  I*- 
Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi.  12 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
83).  Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  yean, 
boys  probably  till  their  fifth  year,  were  vvi*: 
the  care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1  ;  Herwi,  l 
136;  Strab.  xv.  733;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p,  24). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father 
under  his  charge.  Those  in  wealthy  familt** 
had  tutors  or  governors  (D*JOtt,  wajJoyar}*). 
who  were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12: 
2  K.  x.  1,  5;  Is.  xlix.  23;  Gal.  iu.  24  ;  Esth.  ii 
7;  Joseph.  Vit.  76;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  8-;V 
Daughters  usually  remained  in  the  wooes'* 
apartments  till  marriage,  or,  among  the  poom 
classes,  were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev. 
xxi.  9;  Num.  xiL  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11;  Prcv 
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mi.  10,  23 ;  Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xiii.  9  ;  2  Mace, 
lii.  10).  Th.-  example,  howerer,  and  authority 
of  the  mother  were  carefully  upheld  in  the  case 
of  children  of  both  sexes  (Deut.  xxi.  20  ;  Prov.  x. 
1,  xv.  20 ;  1  K.  ii.  10).  Boys  of  the  lower  classes 
at  the  present  ilay  are  taught  early  to  take 
>h«*p  and  goats  to  pasture,  and  to  watch  vine- 
yard's  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  girls  to 
carry  water  in  buckets  on  their  heads  (PEFQy. 
A  1881,  p.  HOI). 

The  firstborn  male  children  were  regarded  as 
devoted  to  God.  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  au 
offering  (tlx.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii. 
L'J).  Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as 
Samuel  was,  appear  to  have  been  brought  up 
from  very  early  years  in  a  school  or  place  of 
education  near  the"  Tabernacle  or  Temple  (1  Sam. 
..  24,  2b).  [EDUCATION.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
ever  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  re- 
verence enjoined  by  the  Law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a 
|  arent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
uon-fulfilment  of  their  duties,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  perforin  menial  oflices  for  their  parents, 
.-mh  as  washing  the  feet,  and  to  maintain  them 
in  joverty  and  old  age.  How  this  last  obliga- 
t  ion  was  evaded,  sec  COKHAN.  The  like  obedience 
i*  enjoined  bv  the  Gospel  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24  ; 
L*v.  xix.  32,  xxi.  9  ;  Num.  xii.  14;  IK.  ii.  19; 
2  K.  iv.  1  ;  Neh.  v.  5  ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xix. 
•  Drusius,  (jnacst.  Iltbr.  ii.  63,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr. 
viii.  1547 ;  Col.  iii.  20 ;  Epho  vi.  1 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  9:  cp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  609,  and  Servius  ail 
U. ;  Aristoph.  Ban.  146  ;  Plato,  Phaalo,  144, 
<U  Ldj'j.  ix.). 

The  legal  age  was  twelve,  or  even  earlier  in 
the  case  of  a  female,  and  thirteen  for  a  male 
(Maimon.  uV  Pros.  c.  v.,  ed.  Prideaux,  p.  167  ; 
Grotius  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between 
all  the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a 
double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31, 
xlix.  3  ;  1  Ch.  v.  1,  2  ;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daugh- 
ters had  by  right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance; 
but  if  a  man  had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed 
to  his  daughters,  but  they  were  forbidden  to 
marry  out  of  their  father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii. 
1,  8  '  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various 
sects  which  arose  after  the  Captivity  (Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Neb.  on  John  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xi.  45 ; 
John  xvi.  16).  [See  Sects;  Schools;  and 
Schools  op  Prophets.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHIL'EAB.   [A  bio  ail  ;  Daniel.] 

CHLL'ION  (|V^3,  perhaps  tcasting  away 
[but  see  Ottli  in  St  rack  u.  Zoekler's  K<jf.  Komm. 
4  das  15.  Ruth,'  Einleit.  §  3] ;  ii.  X<Kcubv  and 
K«A-  ;  A.  XtKthv  and  Xat-  J  Chelion),  the  son 
of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and  husband  of 
Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  6).  He  is  described  as 
an  "Ephrathite  (cp.  Gen.  xlviii.  7;  Mic.  v.  1) 
of  Bethlehem- J udah ;"  Judah  being  added  to 
distinguish  this  Bethlehem  from  the  Bethlehem 
in  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  15)  [W.  A.  W.] 

CHIL'MAD  Orfa) ;  Xap  [?  Carmania]  ; 
Chelmad),  a  place  or  country  mentioned  in  con- 


junction with  Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ezek.  xxvii.  2:5). 
Bochart  found  a  similarity  to  it  in  Charmande, 
a  town  near  the  Euphrates  between  the  Masons 
and  the  Babvlonian  frontier  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  5, 
§  10);  but  G'.  Smith  (TSBA.  1872,  p.  01)  and 
Fried.  Delitzsch  (Wo  lit]  das  Parodies,  p.  20*5) 
in  Kalicudhn  near  Bagdad,  to  which  Orelli  (in 
Strack  and  Zoekler's  Kjf.  Komm.  in  loco)  as- 
sents. Hitzig  (Comm.  on  K;rk.  1.  c),  following 
Kimchi,  does  not  consider  it  the  name  of  a  place 

at  all,  but  alters  the  punctuation  to  "lE/'S  with 
the  sense  44  Asshur  was  us  thy  pupil  in  commerce  ; 
and  with  an  alteration  of  this  character  Cornill 
(Das  Bxu  h  d.  Proph.  Ezcchicl,  in  loco)  agrees, 
though  he  prefers  to  render  "  Assur  must  ac- 
commodate himself  to  thy  market."  [F.] 

CHIM'HAM  (DTO3  ;  in  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it 
is  in  the  Hebrew  text'  Chimhau,  jnOS  ;  and  iu 
the  KctUj  of  Jer.  xli.  17,  Chemoham,  DIT1S3 : 
B.  Xafiadfi,  A.  XavadV ;  LXX.  in  Jer.  [xlviii.] 
couples  the  name  with  another  reading  of  the 
preceding  noun,  T.7  rafirfpuxanda,  N.  rvfiaripu- 
Xa^a ;  Jos.  'Ax»Vw0*  '•  Chanuutm),  a  follower, 
and  probably  a  sou  (Jo>h.  Ant.  vii.  11.  §  4; 
and  cp.  1  K.  ii.  7),  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite, 
who  returned  from  beyond  Jordan  with  David 
(2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40;  see  Targum  on  Jer. 
xli.  17).  David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on 
him  a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in 
later  times,  an  inn  or  A7,dn  (W13)  was  stand- 
ing, well  known  as  the  starting-point  for  tra- 
vellers from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17). 
Josephus  (Ant.  x.  9,  §  5)  gives  the  name  of  this 
place  as  MdVSpa.  [G.]  [W.] 

CHIN'NERETH  (rn?3,  in  pause  '33 ;  B. 
Kivtptd,  A.  Xtvtp69 ;  Ccnereth),  a  fortified  city 
iu  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33  only),  of 
which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers,  and 
no  remains  by  travellers.  Whether  it  gave  its 
name  to,  or  received  it  trom,  the  lake,  which 
was  possibly  adjacent,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
Talmud  (Tal.  Jer.  Megillah,  70  a)  renders  the 
name  by  10^33,  Gcnosar  (or  1D*3J,  r*vrn<rdpf 
1  Mace.  xi.  67),  and  praises  the  fertility  of  the 
plain  of  the  same  name.  If  this  rendering  be 
correct,  Chinncreth  was  in  or  near  Gennesaret, 
possibly  at  Abii  Shushch,  or  on  the  heights  above 
Khan  Minyeh.  By  St.  Jerome  Chinnercth  was 
identified  with  the  later  Tiberias  (OS.7  p.  146,28). 
This  may  have  been  from  some  tradition  then 
existing ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Tiberias 
represents  the  Rakkath  of  Josh.  xix.  35.  The 
identification  of  Chinnereth  with  Tiberias  is 
denied  by  Reland  (p.  161),  on  the  ground  that 
Capernaum  is  said  by  St.  Matthew  (iv.  13)  to 
have  been  on  the  very  borders  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulun  was  to  the  south  of 
Naphtali.  But  St.  Matthew's  expression  will 
hardly  bear  this  strict  interpretation.  The 
town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  its 
name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  district  —  44  all 
ClNNEttOTH  *'  (1  K.  xv.  20.  Cp.  the  suggested 
reading  in  Josh.  xix.  34,  QPB*  in  loco).  In  A.  V. 
1611  it  is  spelt  4'  Cinnereth."         [G.]  [W\] 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OF  (inj3  U\ ;  in 
Num.  B.  7j  0dAa<r<ra  Xtvipa,  AF.  Xtvtpi6,  in 
Josh.    B.  X<vtp*6,  A.   -pw6]  marc  Cencretii, 
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Num.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea, 
which  U  most  familiarly  known  to  us  as  the 
"  lake  of  Gennesareth."  This  is  evident  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  various 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  —  as 
being  at  the  end  of  Jordan  opposite  to  the 
•'Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  i.e.  the  Dead  Sea;  as 
having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it,  &c.  (Deut. 
iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the  two  former 
of  these  passages  the  word  sea  "  is  omitted  ; 
in  the  two  hitter  it  is  in  a  plural  form— 

44  Chinneroth  "  (acc.  Cinnaroth,  ni"U3  ;  and 
ni*1|2,  Ciuneroth,  Vulg.  Ceneroth).  The  word 
is  by  some  derived  from  Cinnoor  (icivvvpa, 
ritUira,  "a  harp"),  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  oval 
shape  of  the  lake.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is 
doubtful.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Cinnereth 
was  au  ancient  Cannanite  name  existing  long 
prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest,  and,  like  other 
names,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  their  lan- 
guage. The  sub>equent  name  "Gcnnesar  "  may 
have  been  derived  from  44  Cinnereth  "  by  a  change 
•  tf  letters  of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the  East. 
[Gkxsesaiieth.]  [G.]  [W.] 

CHIX'XEROTli  (nh33.  rrtlJS :  B.  K«kc- 

pAe,Xt*4p<9;  A.  X*v*fn$0~{,  Xfrr*p40',  F.  (bis) 
X<t>4p*0 :  Ceneroth),  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3.  [Cllis- 
neretii.]  In  A.  V.  1611  the  name  is  spelt 
Ciuneroth,  as  in  1  K.  xv.  20.  [F.] 

CHI  OS  (Xfos  ;  CW«).  The  position  of  this 
island  in  reference  to  the  neighbouring  islands 
and  coasts  could  hardly  be  better  described  than 
in  the  detailed  account  of  St.  Paul's  return 
voyage  from  Troaa  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.). 
Having  come  from  Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos 
(xx.  14),  he  arrived  the  next  day  over  against 
Chios  (c.  15),  the  uext  dav  at  Sanios,  and  tarried 
at  Trogyllium  (#».);  and  the  following  day  at 
Miletus  (i&.)  :  thence  he  went  by  Cos  aud  Rhodes 
to  Patara  (xxi.  1).  [Mitylene;  Samos.]  With 
this  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  account  of 
Herod's  voyage  to  join  Marcu*  Agrippa  in  the 
Black  Sea.  We  are  told  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2, 
§  2)  that,  after  passing  by  Rhodes  and  Cos,  he 
was  detained  some  time  by  north  winds  at  Chios, 
and  sailed  on  to  Mitylene,  when  the  winds  be- 
CatM  more  favourable.  It  appears  that  during 
this  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  liberal  sums 
towards  the  restoration  of  some  public  works 
which  had  suffered  In  the  Mithridntic  war. 
This  island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other 
association  with  the  Jews ;  nor  is  it  specially 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  first  spread 
of  Christianity  by  the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul 
was  there,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  he  did 
not  land,  but  only  passed  the  night  at  anchor. 
At  that  time  Chios  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  free- 
dom (Plin.  v.  38),  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
ever  was  politically  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its  length  is  about 
32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  from  8  to  18. 
Its  outline  is  mountainous  and  bold ;  and  it  has 
always  been  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fruit- 
fulness.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  too  well 
known,  under  its  modern  name  of  Scio,  for  the 
dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  Greek 
war  of  independence.  Chios  is  described  by  the 
older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Touruefort,  and 
Chandler  {Diet,  of  Or.  and  Horn.  Gcog.t  art. 


Chios),  aud  by  Fustel  de  Coulanget,  J/**,  sv 
Vile  de  Chios  :"  Arch,  des  Miss.  v.  pp.  92,  _'7J  n. 
(1856);  Vaux,  Gk.  Cities  and  /stands  »i  A>li 
J/ia.,  p.  15i>.  [J.  S.  H.]    [J.  L  .\j 

CHISLEU.  [Mosths.] 

CHIS'LOX    (^02,    confoience,  stratfk. 

XeurKur  ;  Chasclon),  father  of  Elidad,  the  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  tU 
division  of  the  laud  of  Canaan  among  th«  tribe- 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21).  [W.  A.  W.j 

CHIS'LOTH-TA'BOR  ("OPI  r6p3,  "Mm 
of  Tabor  ;  "  B.  Xcurt\w6ai6,  A.  Xeura\m$flatmp ; 
Ceseleth  thabor\  a  place  to  the  border  >" 

which  reached  the  border  of  Zebulun 
xix.  12).  It  is  now  the  village  Ihsal.  thn  • 
miles  west  of  Mount  Tabor;  and  is  prolalh 
the  same  place  as  Cnr.sui.umi.  Eusebius  ax.-<J 
Jerome  mention  it  under  the  forms  XartXoii 
tow  Qafiwp  (OS*  p.  292,  64  and  Cha*?l»th 
Tabor  (OS*  p.  147,  12).  Josephus  names  * 
village  EaAied  as  in  the  great  plain,  •>.  <?f 
Esdraelon,  and  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  lo<vr: 
Galilee  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1 ;  and  see  IVfci,  §  44): 
this  is  doubtless  identical  with  ChMoth-Tal*.- 
and  Chesulloth.  [G.]  [W.J 

CHITTIM,  KITTIM  (D'F13.  0**^2 ;  Kf 

tioi,  Kinoi,  Kirrttlfi,  Xtrrulfx  ;  Cetthim,  C<t 
one  of  the  sons  of  Javan  (/Jen.  x.  4  :  1  Ch.  i.  7: 
A.  V.  KlTTIM),  and  closely  related  to  the  iXnia- 
nim  or  Kodanim.  as  well  as  to  Elishah  aa1 
Tarshish.  Chittim  is  frequently  noticed  m 
Scripture:  Balaam  predicts  that  a  fleet  shonll 
thence  proceed  for  the  destruction  of  As*tiv 
(Num.  xxiv.  24,  D*n3  "TO,  44  from  beside  Chit- 
tim ; "  venitnt  in  tricrihis  de  Italia,  Vulg.):  i:. 
Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  it  appears  as  the  resort  of  ta- 
fleets  of  Tvre:  in  Jer.  ii.  10,  the  4*  isle*  a 
Chittim  "  (\»X,  i.e.  utaritime  districts)  are  t. 
the  west,  as  Kcdar  to  the  east  of  Palestine: 
Tyrians  procured  thence  the  cedar  or  Box-Wi>», 
which  they  inlaid  with  ivorv  for  the  decb  it 
their  vessels  (Erek.  xxvii.  6t' D^SffXT^  A.  V. 
44  t  he  company  of  the  Ashurite*,"  but  R.  V.  better 
[ivorv,  the  daughter  of  cedar,  i.e.]  **  inlaid  in  bti- 
wood  ") :  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  44  ships  of  Chittim  *  («* 
(i£ouo*t  'Pai/uuoi ;  Trieirs  et  Roman*)  advance  t  • 
the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north :  at  » 
later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
scribed as  coming  4k  rrjt  yr/s  Xrrrttifi  (I  M*cc- 
i.  1 ;  A.  V.  Chettiim),  and  Perseus  as  Kittihw 
0a<riAfvr  (1  Mace.  viii.  5;  A.  V.  Cm**). 
sephus  rightly  explains  Chittim  as  Cyprus  * 
named  from  the  Phoenician  settlement  f 
Citium  (X40tfios  ii  X40lfui  rr,w  r^cor  UX« 
Kinrpos  avrn  vvv  KaAfiTOJ,  Ant.  i.  6,  §  D- 
Citium  was  the  chief  Phoenician  town  in  tht 
island,  and  its  site  is  at  present  partly  occupied 
by  Larnaka.  A  considerable  number  of  Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions  have  been  found  there,  and 
leiirn  from  them  that  (Chitti)  was  u* 

native  word  for  44  a  Citian."  It  was  MeWk- 
yathon,  king  of  Citium  (B.C.  370\  who  cause: 
the  bilingual  inscription  (in  Phoenician  •» 
Cypriote)  to  be  engraved  which  was  dis- 
covered bv  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang  at  Dali  (Idahcn). 
and  furnished  Mr.  George  Smith  with  the  dit- 
to the  decipherment  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary. 
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Citiam  stents  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies  in  Cyprus,  and  hence  it 
was  that  the  whole  island  came  to  he  called 
tne   island  of  the  Chittim  or  "Citians"  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  their  Hebrew  neighbours. 
The  Phoenician  settlers,  however,  occupied  only 
the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  island  ; 
Paphos,  with  its  famous  temple  of  Astarte\  and 
the  asJitmh  or  upright  cone  of  stone  which 
symbolised  the  goddess,  being   one   of  their 
towns.    The  rest  of  the  island  was  for  the  most 
part  inhabited  by  Greek  colonists  ;  hence  the 
Assyrian  name  of  it,  Yavnan  or  Yanao,  the 
island  u  of  the  lonians."    Yavnan  is  the  Javan 
of  the  0.  T.     As  early  as  B.C.  3750,  Sargon  I., 
of  Accad,  not  only  caused  au  image  of  himself 
to  be  sculptured  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  also  crossed  over  into  Cyprus  ;  and 
a  Babylonian  cylinder,  bearing  the  name  of  his 
d-ified  son  and  successor,  Naram-Sin,  has  been 
found  by  General  di  Cesnola  among  the  temple- 
treasures  of  Curium.     In  the  16th  century  B.C. 
<  yprus,  under  the  name  of  Asebi  or  Asi,  sent 
ctpper,  lead,  ivory,  and  chariots  as  tribute  to 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  Thothmes  III.    Seven  of 
its  kings  despatched  ambassadors  to  Sargon  II. 
in  b.c.  709,  ami  the  Assyrian  king  caused  a  mono- 
lith (now  in  the  Berlin  Museum)  to  be  erected 
:it  ('itiutn.    Esar-haddon  also  received  tribute 
from  ten  of  the  Cyprian  princes.  The  island  was 
conquered  by  the  Egyptian  Amasis,  and  subse- 
quently parsed  under  the  Persian  yoke  until 
Kmgoras  of  Snlamis  revolted  in  B.C.  410.  The 
u*nie  Chittim  has  no  connexion  with  that  of 
the  DW.  or  Hittites,  and  the  Greek  spelling 
with  X  is  erroneous.  In  Mace,  Chittim  evidently 
=  Mareiionia.  and  was  perhaps  more  especially 
applied  to  that    country  from    the  apparent 
similarity  of  the  name  in  the  form  Matttrla, 
which  was  supposed  =  Ma  and  K«rtot,  the  larul 
>>j  tfu-  Cetii.    The  use  of  the  term  was  extended 
yet  farther  so  as  to  embrace  Italy  according  to 
the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the  Vulgate  (Num.  and 
Han.),  to  which  we  may  add  the  rendering  of 

the   Chaldee   Targum,    which  gives 

(Italia)  in  1  Ch.  i.  7,  and   K^IDK  (Apulia) 

•  n  Ezek.  xxvii.  G.  The  "ships  of  Chittim  "  in 
l>aniel  have  been  explained  as  Macedonian, 
which  Popillius  Laenas  may  have  seized  at 
l»elos  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on 
r.is  expedition  to  Egypt  against  Antiochus;  but 
Jhe  assumption  on  which  this  interpretation 
rvstf  is  not  borne  out  by  the  narrative  (I,iv. 
\!iv.  29  ;  xlv.  10),  nor  does  there  appear  any 
iiificultv  in  extending  the  term  to  Italy,  as 

•  ■ne  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  [A.  H.  S.] 

CHIUN  (H»3,  Amos  t.  26).  The  word  occurs 
in  a  verse  of  which  there  are  two  rerv  different 
renderings  (sec  QPB*  in  loco).  The  LXX. 
irb  tujTpov  tov  Btov  bfiiav  'Pax^dV),  Peshitto, 
;md  Vulg.  (itnajinem  idolortim  vestrorwn,  sidus  dei 
v.-ftrC)  do  not  consider  Chiun  a  proper  name, 
and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  those  who 
render  (e.g.  R.V.  marg.)  "the  shrine  (a/,  the 
pedestal)  of  your  images,"  as  if  derived  from 
p3.  On  the  other  hand,  many  consider  Chiun 
to  be  the  name  of  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  and,  punctuating  the 
identify  him  with  the  star  Saturn, 


'  the  principle  of  evil,  whose  Assyrian  name  was 
|  Kcwiin   or   Kaiwanu   (Schrader,    A' AT.*  pp. 
442-3).    [Sec  Rkmpii  an.]  [F.J 

CHLOE  (X\6n,  Greek  female  name  meaning 
wdirc  ;  Chloe)%  a  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i. 
11.  It  was  by  -  those  of  Chloe  "  (t«v  XA*J>j) 
that  St.  Paul  had  been  informed  of  the  divisions 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  "Those  of  Chloe" 
were  probably  slaves  or  freedmen  belonging  to 
the  household  of  a  person  of  that  name  (cp. 
Rom.  xvi.  10  and  11,  and  sec  Aristobulus). 
Nothing  is  known  of  Chloe,  and  her  residence 
either  at  Corinth  or  Ephesus  is  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture.  [E.  R.  B.] 

CHO'BA  (BA.  X«j8d\  K.  Xa0d ;  Vulg.  omits), 
n  place  mentioned  in  Judith  iv.  4.  The  Syriac 
reads  here  "the  kikkar"  or  circle  of  the  Jor- 
dan. The  place  is  not  identified  (see  Speaker's 
Comm.  in  loco).  [F.] 

CHO'BAI  (BA.  Xatfai*,  K'«  X«/3a ;  Vulg. 
omits)  occurs  in  Judith  xv.  4,  5.  The  name 
suggests  Hobah  (i"QV1,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac),  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
mention  of  Damascus  in  r.  5,  but  the  distance 
from  the  probable  site  of  Bethulia  is  too  great. 
It  is  sup|H)sed  by  Reland  (p.  721)  to  be  the 
same  as  Coabis,  a  station  given  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  as  12  Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis, 
and  12  from  Archelais:  and  it  is  now  probably 
tlie  ruin  rl-Mekhubb;/,  near  which  is  the  cave 
Wrak  el-KhtMy,  on  the  old  Roman  road,  3  miles 
from  Tuhfht  and  11  from  Beisaa  (Scythopolis. 
See  PKF.  Man.  ii.  231,  243;  Conder,  Hbk.  to 
JiM,  p.  289).  [W.] 

CHOR-A'SHAN  OBir-liS.  The  true  read- 
ing of  the  Heb.  text  is  }C1T^3  [cp.  Driver, 
Sotcn  on  the  IIc'>.  Text  of  the  BB.  of  &im.  in 
loco],  which  is  recognised  both  in  B.  Bripad&tt, 
and  in  A.  Bwpaadr;  in  lacu  Asan;  cp.  R.  V. 
marg.  Bor-<ishan\  one  of  the  places  in  which 
"  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,"  and 
to  his  friends  in  which  he  sent  presents  of  the 
plunder  taken  from  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxx.  30).  The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue 
arc  all  south  of  Hebron,  and  Chorashan  may 
therefore  be  identified  with  Asm  an  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  xv.  42  ;  xix.  7).  This  is,  however,  un- 
certain (cp.  Dillmann'  in  loco).       [G.]  [\V.] 

CHORA'ZLN  (Xopaflr.  Xopafriy,  Xopo(atv; 
Corozairi),  one  of  the  cities  in  which  our  Lord's 
mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  His 
denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21  ;  Luke  x.  i3).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  (OS.9  p.  290,  77)  it  was 
stated  to  be  deserted,  and  to  be  2  (or  12,  Euseb.) 
miles  from  Cajiernaum.  Jerome  describes  it 
(Comm.  in  Is.  ix.  1)  as  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Tal.  Bab. 
Mt  nahoth,  85d)  as  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality 
of  its  wheat  (see  Neubauer,  Ge'uj.  dn  Talmud, 
p.  220).  The  origin  of  the  name  is  also  very 
uncertain.  Origen  writes  the  name  as  x«*P<* 
ZiV,  i.e.  the  district  of  Zin  ;  but  this  is  obviously 
a  mere  fancy,  and  has  no  support  from  MSS. 
The  only  traveller  who  visited  Chorazin,  previous 
to  the  "Crusaders,  was  Willibald  (a.p.  723-6), 
who  went  from  Tiberias  to  Magdalum  and  Ca- 
pernaum, and  thence  to  Bethsnida  and  Chornxin, 
"  where  our  Lord  healed  the  demoniac,  and  sent 
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the  devil  into  a  herd  of  swine."  Willibald 
aj«}M  irs  here  to  identify  Chorazin  with  Gergesa, 
which  lay  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  ;  and 
in  this  he  is  followed  by  the  mediaeval  geo- 
graphers :  see  especially  the  map  of  Mar.  Sanutus 
(1321).  Chorazin  is  now  Kh.  Kerazeh,  2j  mile.* 
north  of  Tell  Hum  ;  the  ruins  are  extensive,  and 
especially  interesting,  as  the  place  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  occupied  since  the  fourth  century. 
The  most  important  ruin  is  that  of  a  synagogue, 
with  Corinthian  capitals  and  decorative  details 
elaborately  carved  in  hard  black  basalt  (Wilson, 
ten/,  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  346-7  ;  PKF.  Mem. 
i.  400-2).  [G.]  [W.] 

CHOSAME'US.   [See  Simon  Ciiosahakcs.] 

CHOZE'IIA  (K2f3  ;  B.  2wXvM,  A.  X-fyfid] 

riri  vienclieii;  II.  V.  Cozcim).  The  "men  of 
Chozeba  "  are  named  (1  Ch.  iv.  22)  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  The 
name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is  sufficiently  like 
Cnr.ziB  (and  especially  the  reading  of  the 
.Samaritan  Codox  of  that  name)  to  suggest  that 
ti  e  two  refer  to  the  same  place ;  that,  namely, 
elsewhere  called  Acuzili,  at  which  place  Shclah 
was  born.  (The  Vulgate  Version  of  this  passage 
is  worth  notice.)  Conder  ( I'EFQy.  St.  1K7.\ 
p.  LI)  proposes  to  identify  Chozeba  with  Kit. 
Kueiziba,  N.E.  of  Hulhul,  in  the  hill-countrv  of 
Judaea  (PEF.  Mem.  iii.  3.r>8 ;  Tristram,  h'ible 
Places,  p.  68);  but  if  it  be  the  same  as  Chf./ih, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(see  CHESIB).  [G.]  [\Y\] 

CHRIST.  [Jesus.] 

CHRISTIAN  (Xf«(rnaj<<fs;  Christ imxus).  The 
disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26),  "  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch  "  on  the  Orontes, 
somewhere  about  A.D.  43.     The  name,  and  the 
place  where  it  was  conferred,  are  both  signifi- 
cant. It  is  clear  that  the  appellation  "Christian  " 
was  one  which,  though  eagerly  adopted  and 
gloried  in  by  the  early  followers  of  Christ,  could 
not  have  been  imposed  by  themselves.  They 
were  known  to  each  other  as  brethren  of  one 
family,  as  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  as  be- 
lievers in  the  same  faith,  and  as  distinguished  by 
the  same  endeavours  after  holiness  and  consecra- 
tion of  life  ;  and  so  were  called  brethren  (Acts  xv. 
1,  23;   1  Cor.  vii.  12),  disciples  (Acts  ix.  26, 
xi.  29),  Mievers  (Acts  v.  14),  saints  (Rom.  viii. 
26,  xv.  25).    But  the  outer  world  could  know- 
nothing  of  the  true  force  and  significance  of 
these  terms,  which  were  in  a  manner  esoteric;  it 
was  necessary  therefore  that  the  followers  of 
the  new  religion  should  have  some  distinctive 
title.     To  the  contemptuous  Jew  they  were 
Nazarenes  and  Galilaeaus,  names  which  carried 
with  them  the  infamy  and  turbulence  of  the 
places  whence  they  sprang,  and  from  whence 
nothing  good  and  no  prophet  might  come  (op. 
John  i.  46).    The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to 
the  scorn  which  these  names  expressed,  and  had 
they  endeavoured  to  do  so  they  would  not  have 
defiled  the  glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying 
his  title  to  those  whom  they  could  not  but  re- 
gard as  the  followers  of  a  pretender.    The  name 
'•Christian,"  then,  which,  in  the  only  other 
cases  where  it  appears  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxvi. 
28;  1  l'ct.  iv.  16:  cp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  is 
used   contemptuously,   could  not   have  been 


applied  by  the  early  disciples  to  themselves.  nor 
could  it  have  come  to  them  from  their  own 
nation  the  Jews;  it  must  therefore  have  V**n 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Gentih*  world,  aal 
no  place  could  have  so  appropriately  given  rise 
to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the  first  Church  was 
planted  among  the  heathen.  It  was  manifest 
by  the  preaching  of  the  new  teachers  that  they 
were  distinct  from  the  Jews,  so  distinct  as  t  a  b? 
remarked  by  the  heathen  themselves  ;  and  .is  n  > 
name  was  so  frequently  in  their  mouths  v-  th-it 
of  Christ,*  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed,  the  \r*>\>\t 
of  Antioch,  ever  on  the  alert  for  a  jib-;  or  Mous- 
ing taunt,  and  taking  Christ  to  he  a  pn^er 
name  and  uot  a  title  of  honour,  called  his  :il- 
lowers  XpHTTiavoi,  Christians,  the  partisans  «i 
Christ ;  just  as  in  the  early  struggles  tor  th.' 
Empire  we  meet  with  the  Caesariani,  Pompeiani, 
and  Octaviani.  The  Latin  form  of  the  name  i- 
what  would  be  expected,  for  Anti.M-h  had  \m; 
been  a  Roman  city.  Its  inhabitants  were  cele- 
brated for  their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  cm- 
ferring  nicknames  (Procop.  Per*,  ii.  8,  p.  loJ.t. 
The  Emperor  Julian  himself  was  not  secure  t":  >n 
their  jests  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14).  Apolivtin* 
of  Tyana  was  driven  from  the  city  by  t!.-  lu-nh' 
of  the  inhabitants  (Philostr.  17.'.'  Apoil.  :u.  !•;• 
Their  wit,  however,  was  often  harmless  enr-uji 
(I.ucian,  Dc  Saltat.  76),  and  there  is  no  reaxa 
to  suppose  that  the  name  "  Christian  "  of  it*-';' 
was  intended  as  a  term  of  scurrility  or  *bcM, 
though  it  would  naturally  be  used  wita  cvo- 
tempt. 

Suidas  (s.  v.  Xpurriarol)  says  the  name  ci? 
given  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  &j- 
pointed  Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  th<r»£:- 
were  formerly  called  Nazarenes  and  Galii»-iL5 
had  their  name  changed  to  Christians.  Act- 
ing to  Malalas  (Chrvnaj.  x.)  it  was  changed  bj 
Evodius  himself,  and  William  of  Tyre  (iv.  s) 
has  a  story  that  a  synod  was  held  at  Antioch  f  r 
the  purpose.  Ignatius,  in  the  Epistle  to  tk* 
Magnesiuns  (c.  x.),  regards  the  prophecy  of  h-iij.h 
(Ixii.  2,  12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when 
and  Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  rV- 
reasons  have  already  been  given  why  the  nan* 
did  not  originate  within  the  Church." 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  Xpi)<rr.uv~ 
arising  from  a  false  etvmologv  (Laet.  ir.  7: 
Tertullian,  AjkL  c.  3  ;  Sunt.  OW.  \>b),  by  wh-cS 
it  was  derived  from  Xf»V^r^-  [W.  A.  W." 

CHRONICLES,  First  axd  Secosd  Bow 
of.  I.  fitle. — Chronicles  (in  Heb.  D'DM 
vcrlxt   dierwn,  as   Jerome   translates   it,  ini 
sernvmes  dicrum,  as  Hilar.  Pictav.  in  W.  If,  t 
rather  acta  dierum  ;  journals  or  diaries.  ur.'~' 
record  of  the  daily  occurrence*)  is  thf 
originally  given  to  the  rect-rd   made  br 
appointed  historiographers  in  the  kinghm>  <: 
Israel  and  Judah.    In  the  LXX.  these  Ik 
called   UapaKtiitOfitmv   -rpwrov   and  Itrrtp-- 
which  is  understood,  after  Jerome's  ex^Ur.itu*. 
as  rightly  recording  one  of  their  characteristic, 
viz.  that' they  are  supplementary  to  the  E*v  «. 
of  Kings.   The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebr-* 
and  Greek  name  in  Latin  characters  I^br*  fa- 
mim  or  hajamim,  and   Paraliponien-.n.  T..r 
division  of  Chronicles  into  two  Books  is  c  ' 

»  Christ,"  and  not  Jesus."  is  tlie  term  m»i  a*s- 
monly  applied  to  our  Lord  tn  Uic  Epistle*. 
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original  any  more  than  a  similar  division  in  the  | 
cases  of  the  Hooks  of  Samuel  and  Kings.    In  all  ' 
the  old  catalogues  the  Chronicles  form  but  one 
■>ut  of  the  L'J  (or  24  Talmud)  Books  of  the  O.  T. 
canon.  Jerome  tells  us  (<«/  Domnion.  ct  RogatUm.) 
that  in  his  time  thev  formed  onl  v  one  Book  in  the 
Hebrew  MSS.,  but  had  been  divided  by  the  LXX.  \ 
translator* ;  and  that  for  convenience,  on  ac- 
count of  their  length,  the  Christian  Churches  of 
the  West  had  adopted  this  division.    In  his 
Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus  further  explains  the 
name  Parol  ipoi/xnort,  and  eulogizes  the  Book :  . 
•  -  Paralipomenon    liber,  id   est^  Instrum.  Vet.  j 
epitome,  t  ant  us  ac  talis  est,  nt  absque  illo  si 
■juis  scientiam  scripturarum  sibi  volucrit  nrro- 
£ire,  Beipsum    irrideat.    Her   singula   quippe  j 
rumina  jnnciurasque    verburum,  et  praetcr- 
icissae  in  Ueguin  libris  tauguntur  historiae,  et  in- 
r.amerabiles  explicantur  Evangelii  quaestiones." 
The  name  Chronica,  or  Chruniairum  /i'at,  which  I 
is  given  in  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  from 
whence  we  derive  our  English  name  of  "  Chroni- 
cle*," seems  to  be  taken  from  Jerome's  saying 
in  his  I'ruhj  jus  Galcat'us,  "  Dibre  hajamim,  i.e. 
wrha  dierum :    quod   signiticantius  Chronicon 
totms  divinae  historiae  j>ossumus  appellare." 
i:  wis  possibly  suggested  to  him  by  his  having 
translated  the  Chronica  of  Eusebiu's  into  Latin. 
L  ter  Latin  writers  have  given  to  the  Books 
the  name  of  "Ephemeridum  libri." 

II.  Text  and  Language. — The  text   of  the 
Chronicles  is  in  parts  very  corrupt,  and  has  the 
;:jj«earance  of  having  been  copied  from  MSS. 
wnich  were  partly  effaced  by  age  or  injury.  I 
Various  readings  of  the  names  of  persons  and 

j  iaces  are  frequent,  and  the  numbers  are  often 
jnstly  open  to  suspicion.  Jerome  (Pracf.  ad 
Pariii.)  speaks  of  the  Greek  text  as  being  hope- 
'essiy  confused  in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as 
i  reason  why  he  made  a  new  translation  from 
the  Hebrew.  At  the  same  time,  these  defects 
cannot  be  said  seriously  to  affect  the  narratives 
in  these  Books.  The  lacunae  in  the  text  are  not 
of  any  great  length,  and  the  ancient  Versions  I 
make  no  important  additions  to  the  Hebrew 
($}<-i!:er's  Gaum.  §  8).  As  regards  the  lan- 
g*a>ie  of  these  Books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
ilsther,  the  later  Prophets,  &c,  it  has  a  marked 
Aramaic  colouring,  and  Gesenius  says  of  them, 
that  **  as  literary  works,  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date"  (Ifcb.  Gramm.™ 
§  7,  ed.  Kautsch,  aud  retT.  Cp.  Ber- 
theau.*  Komm.  z.  Chronik,  p.  xvi.  sq.).  The 
chief  Chaldaisms  are  the  use  of  certain  words 

not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  ]DT.  P|1D»  &c,  or 

•  •f  words  in  a  ditrerent  sense,  as  Sotf.  fijlo,  &c, 

-    T  II 

or  of  a  different  orthography,  as  TH  for 
ml)%  y\~)  for  3"\  &c,  and  the  interchange  of 
X  and  n  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning  of 
words. 

III.  Phn  and  Contents. — One  of  the  greatest 

•  lirtieultie*  connected  with  the  Captivity  and  the 
return  must  have  been  the  maintenance  of  that  j 
genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands  which  yet  ' 
was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Ac- 
cordingly it  appears  to  have  been  one  to  which 
1-oth  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gave  their  earnest  atten-  ; 
t  on,  as  David,  Hezckiah,  and  other  kings  had 
<lone  before  them.   Another  difficulty,  intimately 
connected  with  the  former,  was  the  maintenance 

the  Temple  services  at  Jerusalem.   This  could 


only  be  effected  by  the  resilience  of  the  priests 
aud  Levites  in  Jerusalem  in  the  order  of  their 
courses:  and  this  resilience  was  only  practicable 
in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed  tithes, 
first-fruits,  and  other  offerings.  Immediately 
the^e  ceased  the  priests  and  Levites  were  obliged 
to  disperse  to  their  own  villages  to  obtain  a 
livelihood,  and  the  Temple  services  were 
neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of  the 
Levitical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to 
such  and  such  allowauces,  as  porters,  as  singers, 
as  priests,  and  so  on;  because  all  these  offices 
went  by  families ;  and  again  the  payment  of  the 
tithes,  first-fruits,  &c,  was  dependent  upon 
the  different  families  of  Israel  being  established 
each  in  his  inheritance.  Obviously  therefore 
one  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  Jewish 
community  after  their  return  from  Babylon 
would  be  trusty  genealogical  records ;  and  if 
there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  arrange- 
ment aud  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  services  such  a  person  as  Ezra 
could  confer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  iii.  v.  vi.),  and  after  him  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (Ezra  ii.  viii. ;  Neh.  vii.  viii.),  laboured 
most  earnestly,  in  the  teeth  of  immense  diffi- 
culties, to  restore  the  Temple  and  the  public 
worship  of  God  there  to  the  condition  it  had 
been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but  it 
appears  clearly  from  their  policy,  and  from  the 
language  of  the  contemporary  Prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  that  they  had  it  much  at  heart 
to  re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and  spirit 
into  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  were  still  the  inheritors  of  God's 
covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  Captivity  had 
only  temporarily  interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God's  favour  to  their  nation.  Now 
nothing  could  more  effectually  aid  these  pious 
and  patriotic  designs  than  setting  before  the 
people  a  compendious  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  David,  which  should  embrace  a  full  account 
of  its  prosperity,  should  trace  the  sins  which 
led  to  its  overthrow,  and,  carrying  the  thread 
through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  should  con- 
tinue it  as  it  were  unbroken  on  the  other  side ; 
and  those  passages  in  their  former  history  would 
be  especially  important  which  exhibited  their 
greatest  and  best  kings  as  engaged  in  building 
or  restoring  the  Temple,  in  reforming  all  cor- 
ruptions in  religion,  and  zealously  regulating  the 
services  of  the  house  of  God.  As  regards 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had 
utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that  the 
existing  inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest 
*•  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would 
naturally  engage  very  little  of  the  compiler's 
attention. 

These  considerations  explain  exactly  the  plan 
and  <cope  of  that  historical  work  which  contaius 
the  two  Books  of  Chronicles.  The  Books  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  four  principal  sec- 
tions: {a)  1.  i.-ix.  (Genealogies);  {>>)  x.-xxix. 
(Saul  and  David);  (c)  2.  i.-ix.  (Solomon) ;  ((/) 
x.-xxxvi.  (the  Kings  of  Judah  till  the  Babylo- 
nian Captivity).  The  first  eight  chapters  give 
the  genealogical  divisions  and  settlements  of  the 
various  tribes,  the  compiler  informing  us  in 
ix.  1  of  the  disturbance  of  those  settlements 
by  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and.  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  of  the  partial  restoration  of  them  at 
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the  return  from  Babylon  (rr.  2-24).  That  this 
list  refers  to  the  families  who  had  returned 
from  Babylon  is  clear,  not  onlv  from  the  context, 
but  from  its  re-insertion  in  Neh.  xi.  .3-22,*  with 
additional  matter  evidently  extracted  from  the 
public  archives,  and  relating  to  times  subsequent 
to  the  return  from  Babylon,  extending  to  Neh. 
xii.  27,  where  Nchcmiah's  narrative  is  again  re- 
sumed in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having 
thus  shown  the  re-establishment  of  the  returned 
families,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  according 
to  the  houses  of  their  fathers,  the  compiler  pro- 
ceeds to  the  other  part  of  his  plan,  which  is  to 
give  a  continuous  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
J tid ah  from  David  to  his  own  times,  introduced 
by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul's  life  (ch.  x.),  which 
introduction  is  it.vdf  prefaced  by  a  genealogy  of 
the  house  of  Saul  (is.  33-44),  extracted  from  the 
genealogical  table.-  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  king 
Hezekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest  by  counting  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  generations,  from  Jonathan  to 
the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  exictly  corresponding 
to  the  fourteen  from  David  to  llezekiah  inclusive. 
This  part  of  the  plan  extends  from  1  Ch.  ix.  33 
to  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Kzra.  1  Ch.  xv.-xvii. 
xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Ch.  xiii.-xv.  xxiv.  xxvi.  xxix.-xxxi. 
and  xxxv.  are  among  the  parages  wholly  or  in 
part  peculiar  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  nutteriilx  used  by  him,  and 
the  sources  of  his  information,  they  are  not 
difficult  to  discover.  The  genealogies  are  ob- 
viously transcribed  from  some  register,  in 
which  were  preserved  the  genealogies  of  the 
tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  different  times. 
This  appears  from  the  very  different  ages  at 
which  different  genealogies  terminate,  indicat- 
ing of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each 
was  drawn  up.  Thus  e.g.  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Sheshan  (1  Ch.  ii.  31-41)  was 
drawn  up  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  since,  including 
Zabad,  who  lived  in  David's  time,  and  Azariah 
in  the  time  of  Joash,  it  ends  with  a  generation 
contemporary  with  Hezekiah  [AzAfeiAii,  No.  13]. 
The  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Ch.  vi.  1-13) 
must  have  been  drawn  up  during  the  Captivity  ; 
that  in  rr.  30-33  in  the  time  of  David  or 
Solomon ;  those  of  Heman  and  Asaph,  in  the 
same  chapter,  in  the  time  of  David  ;  that  of 
the  sons  of  Azel  (1  Ch.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Ch. 
iii.  19-24)  in  the  time  of  Kzra,  and  so  on. 
The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1  Ch.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign 
of  Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very 
ancient  sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
incident  of  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Kphraim 
by  the  Gittites  (I  Ch.  vii.  21,  viii.  13),  and  of 
the  account  of  the  sous  of  Shela,  and  their 
dominion  in  Moab  (1  Ch.  iv.  21,  22).  The 
curious  details  concerning  the  Reubcnites  and 
<  indites  in  1  Ch.  v.  must  have  been  drawn  from 
contemporary  documents,  embodied  probably  in 
the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham  and  Jeroboam, 
while  other  records  u-ed  by  the  compiler  are  as 
late  as  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  such 
as  I  Ch.  ix.  2  sq.;  2  Ch.  xxxvi.  20  sq.;  and 
others,  as  Ezra  ii.  and  iv.  0-23,  are  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence 

•  rr-  also  1  Ch.  Ix.  19  with  Km  IL  42.  Neh.  vil.  46. 


it  ll  further  manifest  that  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  contain  extracts  from  the  writing*  <f 
many  different  writers,  which  were  extant  at 
the  time  the  compilation  was  made,  and  ir? 
by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  documents 
already  existing  in  the  Canonical  Book*  of 
Samuel  and  Kings.  For  the  full  account  <•:  tb* 
reign  of  David,  he  made  copious  extract*  from 
the  Books  of  Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan  tit 
prophet,  and  Cad  the  seer  (1  Ch.  xxix.  29). 
For  the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from  the 
book  of  Nathan,"  from  uthe  prophecv  of  Ahijaa 
the  Shilonite,"  and  from  "the  visions  of  Iii- 
the  seer"  (2  Ch.  ix.  29).  Another  work  .f 
Iddo,  called  "Mc  story  (or  commentary. 
Jlidra&Jt,  CTID)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplk--: 

an  account  of  the  acta,  and  the  ways,  and  wr- 
ings of  king  Abijah  (xiii.  22);  while  yet  anothtr 
book  of  Iddo  concerning  genealogies,  with  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained  tu* 
acts  of  king  Rehoboam  (xii.  13).  r'or  later 
times  the  "  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  aoc 
Judah  "—a  work  not  to  be  confouuded  with  tb* 
canonical  Books  of  Kings — is  repeatedly  cited 
(2  Ch.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii.  32,  xxi'iii.  1*. 
&c),  and  "the  sayings  of  the  seers "  (xxmi 
19,  reading  OvH  with  LXX.  and  R.  V.  mar^.) 
or  perhaps  "  of  Hozai  "  (R.  V. : — on  this  disputed 
reading  see  the  Comm.  in  loco),  and  for  the  rei^a* 
of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  "the  vision  of  the  pro- 
phet Isniah"  (xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32).  In  other 
cases  where  no  reference  is  made  to  any  bo* 
as  containing  further  information,  it  is  probaM- 
that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign  is  tran- 
scribed. Besides  the  above-named  worts.  th«: 
was  also  the  public  national  record  called  "£D 
□^♦H  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23,  fr-fl 

which  doubtless  the  present  Books  took  tb?i 
name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and  otvr 
matters  in  them  were  probably  derireJ.  iul 
which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  tiri' 
as  the  reign  of  David  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  21).  Thw 

"  Chronicles  of  David,"  TH  TjW?  ^2" 

are  probably  the  same  as  the  i*^  abcr? 

referred  to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  ■•ti 
(Jad.  From  this  time  the  affairs  of  each  kia;; 
reign  were  regularly  recorded  in  a  book  called - 

e.g.,  nbW  ">9P,    "the    book   of  m- 

acts  of  Solomon  *'  (1  K.  xi.  41) — by  the  nan*  •  '■ 
the  king,  as  before  of  David,  but  afterir^ris 
in  both  kingdoms  by  the  general  nan*  « 
D*D*n  "1  "D,  as  in  the  constantly  recuma. 
formula,— "  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  0"-"  ' 
Rehoboam,  Abijam,  kc. ;  Jeroboaru.  Nadab.  tc  ■ 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chrr>a;r.e> 
of  the  kings  of  Judah"  or  "of  Israel"  (1  K. 
xiv.  29,  xv.  7,  Sic.)?  And  this  enntinnes  to  i1- 
end  of  Jehoinkim's  reign,  as  appears  by  K 
xxiv.  5  ;  2  Ch.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was  prt>Sal 
from  this  common  source  that  the  passajrt  z 
the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical  with  tb' 
Books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All  tV*- 
several  works  have  perished,  but  the  cr>' 
important  matters  in  them  have  been  ptrn-  I 
dentially  preserved. to  us  in  the  Chronicles^ 
a  useful  summary  in  Speaker's  Comm.  §  5). 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Ch. 
sequent  to  r.  8,  and  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezn.  » 
comparison  of  them  with  the  narrative  of  Z  t 
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xxi'-.  xxv.  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  the  writer  of  the  narrative  in  Kings  lived 
in  Judah  and  died  under  the  dynasty  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  writer  of  the  chapter  in  Chroni- 
cles lived  at  Babvlon  and  survived  till  the 
commencement  at  least  of  the  Persian  dynasty. 
For  this  last  writer  gives  no  details  of  the 
reigns  of  Jehoiachin,  or  Zedekiah,  or  of  the  events 
io  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  ;  but.  only  dwelling  on  the  moral  lessons 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
parses  on  quickly  to  relate  the  return  from 
Captivity.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one 
who  had  long  been  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(tilling  him  simply  44  King  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  " 
and  bv  the  repeated  use  of  the  expression 
"brought  kirn,  or  these,  to  Babylon,"  rather 
encourages  the  idea  that  the  writer  was  there 
himself.  The  first  chapter  of  Ezra  strongly 
confirms  this  view,  for  we  have  copious  details, 
not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one  at  Babylon, 
ol  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  the  captives, 
the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  very 
came  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number  ami 
weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zerubbabel ;  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer 
speaks  throughout  of  the  captives  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  Sheshbazzar  taking  them  up 

r."T?I?n,  as  opposed  to  feC?ri).    But  with  this 

clue  we  may  advance  a  little  further,  and  ask, 
who  was  there  at  Babylon,  a  Prophet,  as  the 
writer  of  sacred  annals  must  be,  an  author,  a 
subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  sons,  and 
yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Persian  dynasty,  to 
whom  we  can  with  probability  assign  this  narra- 
tive ?  Surely  the  answer  will  be  Daniel.  Who 
so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  vessels  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23) ;  who  so  likely 
to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan.  ix. 
2) :  who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of 
the  people,  and  their  rejection  of  the  Prophets 
(Dan.  ix.  5-8);  who  so  likely  to  possess  the 
text  of  Cyrus's  decree,  to  know  aad  record  the 
name  of  the  treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to 
name  Zerubbabel  by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i. 
7)?  Add  to  this,  that  Ezra  i.  exactly  supplies 
the  unaccountable  gap  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x. 
[Ezra],  and  may  we  not  conclude  with  some  con- 
fidence that  as  Jeremiah  wrote  the  closing  por- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did  Daniel  write 
the  corresponding  portion  in  Chronicles,  and 
down  to  the  end  of  Ezra  i.?  Ezra  perhaps 
brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and  made 
use  of  it  to  carry  on  the  Jewish  history  from 
the  point  where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him. 

[A.  C.  H.] 

On  many  of  the  points  considered  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraphs  there  is  tolerable  unanimity 
of  opinion.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  questions  of 
date,  authorship,  and  trustworthiness. 

IV.  Date  and  Authorship. — Critics  are  una- 
nimous upon  one  point  only,  viz.  that  the 
Chronicler  lived  after  the  Babylonian  exile  (2 
Ch.  xxxvi.  20-23),  but  how  soon  or  how  late 
after  that  event  must  be  declared  difficult  to 
determine.  Evidence  is  indeed  adduced  which 
is  thought  to  point  to  a  definite  and  late  date, 
(a)  The  use  of  the  word  "dark"  (D'JD^IK, 
1  Cb.  xxix.  7,  R.V. ;  "  drams"  A.V.  The  word 
occurs  again  in  Ezra  viii.  27,  and  under  the 
form  pD3TT  in  Ezra  ii.  69 ;  Neh.  vii.  70-72)  in 
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the  history  of  David  is  affirmed  to  prove  comj)o- 
sition  late  in,  or  even  after,  the  Persian  period 
when  the  coin  had  been  long  in  circulation.  (6)  A 
comparison  between  1  Ch.  ix.  1-34  and  Neh.  xi. 
1-19  is  thought  to  indicate  that  the  time  wheu 

!  Nehemiah  was  Tirshatha  (i.e.  B.C.  445)  had  long 

I  been  passed,  (c)  The  genealogy  in  1  Ch.  iii. 
17-24  is  considered  to  extend  to  the  eleventh 
generation  after  Zerubbabel.  (cf)  The  title 
"  king  of  Persia "  applied  to  Cyrus  (2  Ch. 

I  xxxvi.  22)  is  thought  to  be  an  explanatory  title, 
not  appropriate  in  the  Persian  period  but  in 
the  Greek  which  followed  it,  when  it  was  more 
necessary  thus  to  distinguish  him.  But  these 
indications  of  date,  severally  or  cumulatively, 
hardly  warrant  positive  deductions  of  a  late 
date,  (a)  The  word  is  Persian,  and  its  occur- 
rence indicates  revision  in  the  days  of  Persian 
supremacy,  or  the  introduction  into  the  text  of 
a  marginal  money-equivalent,  nothing  more; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  very  occurrence 
places  such  revision  or  insertion  at  a  date  pre- 
ceding the  Creek  period,  when  44  talents "  or 
**  drachms  "  were  in  use  and  might  have  been 
expected  (cp.  1  Mace.  xi.  28;  2  Mace.  iv.  19); 
('>)  rests  too  much  on  one  interpretation  of  a 
disputed  verse  (1  Ch.  ix.  18),  and  upon  a  pre- 
sumed superfluity  of  information  had  not  the 
writer  lived  long  after  Nehemiah ;  (c)  also 
depends  upon  one  view  of  a  very  disputed  pas- 
sage— others  finding  six  generations,  and  some 
only  three — and  upon  a  preference  for  the  LXX. 
over  the  Masoretic  text  ;b  (of)  this,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  the  only  clear  indication  of  date,  but 
that  not  a  late  one.  44  King  of  Persia  "  is  the 
title  given  to  Cyrus  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions contemporary  with  the  fall  of  Babylou 
(CYRCS,  p.  691,  note  ■ ;  cp.  Schrader,  Keilin- 
schrifti.  Mbliothck,  iii.  2  HiUOe,  pp.  130-1). 
Moreover,  in  the  Books  "  Chronicles  to  Nehe- 
miah "  there  is  no  absolute  uniformity  of  desig- 

i  nation  for  the  kings.  Cvrus  and  Artaxerxes  are 
called  "king  of  Babylon"  (Ezra  v.  13;  Neh. 
xiii.  6)  as  well  as  "king  of  Persia  ;"  and  often 
the  longer  title  is  replaced  by  the  simpler,  44  the 
king."  Such  variations,  interesting  in  them- 
selves, do  but  exhibit  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
any  original  memoirs  before  the  composer  or 
reviser. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  possible  to  speak 
positively  as  to  a  late  date  if  the  indications  (a) 
to  (c)  only  are  available,  and  if  (d)  be  opposed  to 
I  such  an  inference.  Something  more  is  needed ; 
and  therefore  connected  with  the  date  is  the 
question:  Does  "Chronicles"  form  one  work  with 
44  Ezra-Xehemiah  "  written  by  Ezra;  or,  are 
"Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  "  to  be  taken  as  one 
work,  emanating  from  neither  Ezra  nor  Nehe- 
miah, but  from  some  (otherwise)  unknown  writer, 
who  had  before  him  documents  relative  to  the 
periods  before  and  after  the  Exile,  and  sources 
incorporated  into  the  works  which  bear  those 
honoured  names  ? 

The  former  used  to  be  the  almost  universally- 
received  opinion.    It  rests  upon  the  tradition  of 


*»  For  an  explanation  of  Zerubbabel's  genealogy  iu 
1  Ch.  HL,  see  Geneal.  of  our  Ix>rd,  by  Lord  A.  Hervey, 
p.  97  sq.  But  even  If  this  explanation  Is  not  accepted* 
there  Is  no  difficulty.  The  hand  which  added  Neh. 
xll.  10,  11,  22.  23,  might  equally  have  added  l  Ch.  111. 
22-24.-£A.  C.  H.] 
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the  Jews,'  and  is  still  held  by  many  scholars  of 
repute.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  latter 
opinion  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground.  Un- 
doubtedly there  runs  through  the  three  Books 
a  similarity  of  style  and  sentiment,  and  the 
characteristic  use  of  materials  and  sources  noted 
in  §  III.  with  reference  to  Chronicles  is  con- 
tinued in  the  other  Books  (Keil,  Movers,  and  Ber- 
theau  *).  These  and  other  facts  therefore  suggest 
a  modification  of  the  first  opinion.  The  materials 
for  "Chronicles"  may  well  have  been  collected, 
and  in  part  "written"  by  Ezra;  but,  later  on, 
somewhere  about  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
century  B.C.  (cp.  1  Ch.  iii.  18,  &c),  the  several 
Books  of  "  Chronicles,  Kzra,  and  Nehemiah  "  were 
revised  and  assumed  their  present  form.  The 
unknown  reviser  may  have  been  a  Levite  with 
considerable  musical  likings.  Most  events  are 
estimated  from  a  Levitical  point  of  view,  and 
the  writer  had  before  him  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
complete  and  canonical  form.  Why  or  where- 
fore the  compilers  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  again 
separated  these  Books,  and  placed  Chronicles 
after  Kzra  and  Nehemiah  in  the  Ketubim,  has 
not  been — pace  those  who  have  attempted  it 
(e.g.  Merx,  p.  .'18 ;  Kuenen,  pp.  183-4) — satis- 
factorily explained. 

V.  Tnist-'orthincs*.  —  Does  this  conclusion 
militate  against  the  trustworthiness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  whole,  or  of  its  component  parts? 
In  this  article  the  question  has  to  be  an- 
swered principally  as  it  affects  the  "Books  of 
Chronicles."  Critics,  who  assign  a  late  date 
to  the  work,  atlirm  that  the  composer  or 
reviser  has  preseuted  a  picture  of  pre-exilic 
history  entirely  coloured  by  the  Judaism  of 
his  own  post-exilic,  time.  His  object  was  to 
present  to  his  contemporaries  a  mirror  in  which 
they  might  see  reflected  for  their  own  edifica- 
tion the  blessing  of  a  religiousness  ordered  after 
strict  Levitical  models,  and  the  punishment  for 
deviation  from  it.  The  older  records  have  there- 
fore been  purposely  altered,  and  the  story 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  convictions 
and  necessities  of  the  writer's  own  time,  so 
that  the  reader  has  not  a  true  description  of 
the  earlier  periods  of  Biblical  history,  but  one 
to  which  have  been  transferred  elements  of  a 
very  much  later  date.  Criticism  of  the  Books 
conducted  from  this  point  of  view  compels  those 
who  maintain  it  to  describe  as  unhistorical  and 
untrustworthy  (a)  the  sections  in  which  paral- 
lels can  be  "instituted  between  "Chronicles" 
and  "Samuel  and  Kings,"  and  (6)  the  sections 
in  which  the  former  is  independent  of  the  latter. 
Under  this  discipline  such  parallel  accounts  (.  .y.) 
as  those  connected  with  the  transfer  of  the  Ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  and  1  Ch.  xiii.-xvi.),  the  number- 
ing of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  and  1  Ch.  xxi.), 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  iii.  and 
2  Ch.  i.),  Athaliah  (2  K.  xi.  and  2  Ch.  xxiii.), 
and  the  reformation  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii. 
and  2  Ch.  xxxiv.)  are  described  as  deliberntelv 
mutilated,  widely  differing,  directly  contra- 
dictory, intentionally  distorted,  or  purposely 

«  See  the  passage  from  the  liaba  Iiatkra  quoted  under 
Cahoh  (p.  503,  col.  l).  It  will  be  noticed  that  Ezra  Is 
there  said  to  have  broupht  "  the  genealogies  down  to  hU 
own  time,"  and  the  words  would  seem  to  Impose  this 
limit  upon  his  special  work.  Cp.  Merx,  Traditio  BaM. 
Kterrima  de  libris  V.T.  ordine  atquc  origine,  p.  55  sq 


invented  ;  while  the  independent  sections  cana^ 
be,  in  the  main,  considered  historical  ,  n  account 
of  the  fabulous  character  of  the  num'«r>,  o: 
statements  considered  psychologically  an!  em 
doctrinally  improbable  (e.g.  the  rej-entanc*  d 
Manasseh,  2  Ch.  xxxiii.),  and  of  the  transference 
of  late  ideas  to  early  periods.    An  examination 
such  criticisms  would  be  beyond  the  jn  evince 
this  article,  and  belongs  more  appropriately  to 
special  Introductions  and  Commentaries.  It  i* 
enough  here  to  state  that  a  dispassionate  *tutiy  ! 
the  Books  by  do  means  leads  to  the  rooclutko- 
quoted.    Critical  analysis  certainly  renders  d«.: 
a  large  and  independent  usage  of  document*  c 
the  compiler,  but  with  an  eclectic  and,  in  the 
sense,  idealising  purpose,  rather  than  with  it 
intention  which  it  is  extremely  ditficilt  to  di- 
tinguish  from  deception.    Critics  who  do  i>: 
limit  almost  exclusively  the  sources  used  I 
the  compiler  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  Sunn- 
and  Kings  in  their  present  or  in  snhstdii:; 
forms,  and  are  not  fettered  bv  the  cotclmi-* 
that  (e.g.)  the  Chronicler's  description  of  i> 
Temple,  the  preparation  for  it.  its  after-colic 
and  official  personages  in  the  times  of  Davii 
&c,  were  unknown  till  long  after  the  Lnk. 
cannot  admit  what  is  antecedently  most  ir- 
probable  and  is  not  accepted  bv  some  of  :t 
best  scholars  of  the  day.     They  can  r*ai.; 
accept  differences  and  modifications  of  owtt 
recorded ;  the  expansion  of  speeches  delivf.-ri 
by  king,  prophet,  or  priest ;  and  the  n* 
a   syntax   and  vocabulary  even  dogmatia.U 
peculiar,  without  losing  faith  in  the  rwrn 
trustworthiness  of  the  writer,  or  in  the  hows:/ 
with  which  he  worked. 

VI.  Bibliography. — The  views  of  those  wa-\ 
for  various  reasons,  reject  "  Chronicle? * 
untrustworthy  are  to  be  found  in  1*  Wett-: 
(in  the  earlier,  but  not  in  the  later,  editi->ns 
his  Einlcitung\  Gramberg  (Die  Or-ni.  W- 
ihrem  gesch.  Cttarakter  . . .  gepruft,  182">).  r>n' 
(Die  Gesch.  BB.  d.  A.  Jl/lHM),  NSldek?  (7* 
ATliche  Literatur,  1868),  Wellhaosen  >P  *,- 
to  the  Hist,  of  Israel  [pref.  W.  R.  Smith}  r-f- 
171-227  ;  Proleg.  z.  Gesch.  Isr*  pP.  175-J.V 
Reuss  (Gesch.  d.  hcQ.  Schriftrn  d.  A.  T..  W. 
§§  420,  &c),  and  Kuenen-Weber  (Hist*-*' 
Einl.  in  die  BB.  d.  A.  T.,  Erster  Toil,  Zweit- 
Stuck,  1890,  §§  28-35).  The  views  of  t^ 
who,  differing  in  some  not  unimportant  j*nn!-. 
yet  agree  in  accepting  these  Books  sj  trc«t- 
worthy,  are  stated  bv  Keil  (fiW.  Comm.  A 
-4.  71,  Fiinfter  The'il),  Movers  (A>.f.  C*4*'- 
suchmqen  Hh.  d.  BM.  Chron.  im\  Berth" 
(Die  BB.  d.  Chronik  »),  Dillraann  (in  Hert. 
RE*  art.  " Chronik  "),  Strack  (Hand1,  d.  fl-» 
Wusenachaftat*  i.  251,  tic),  Rawlmwn  ■ - 
Spcafor's  Commentary),  Ball  (in  Cas^U't  O- 
mentary),  W.  R.  Smith  (EncydojK  Bntan*.*  *rt 
" Chronicles"),  and  Cornelv  (Tntrcd. 
in  Histor.  V.  T.  Lifris,  ch.  vi.,  1887).  fJ.J 

CHRONOLOGY.  I.  IsTRonrcTios.-T>' 
object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  pro- 
state of  Biblical  chronology.  By  this  tern  *< 
understand  the  technical  and  historical  care*'- 
logy  of  the  Jews  and  their  ancestors  from  th< 
earliest  times  to  the  close  of  the  New  Tertinf^ 
Canon.  The  technical  division  must  be  disown 1 
more  fully  than  the  historical,  the  detail*  <: 
which  are  treated  in  other  articles.    It  *fT 
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close  with  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  disputed 
mutters  of  the  period  following  being  separately 
noticed  under  other  heads. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made 
clearer  by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  subject.  Formerly  exactness  was  expected 
in  the  determination  by  the  Biblical  data  of 
Hebrew  chronology.  Hence  the  positive  schemes 
of  the  older  chronologcrs.  Their  attitude  was 
unreasonable.  The  character  of  the  records  for- 
bids us  to  hope  for  a  complete  system  based  on 
them.  The  materials  for  technical  chronology 
ijt-ing  scanty  and  mainly  inferential,  we  can  but 
raise  on  them  a  general  structure  which  cannot  i 
be  exact,  though  it  may  be  approximately  cor- 
rect. With  historical  chronology  it  is  far  other-  J 
wise.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  history 
of  the  times  to  which  it  refers  :  in  its  historical 
jortion  it  deals  with  special  and  detached  periods, 
not  connected  by  the  use  of  an  era,  nor  defined  I 
by  the  record  of  astronomical  observations.  The 
chronological  information  is  therefore  not  abso- 
lutely continuous,  nor  definite;  although,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  forming  a  connexion 
between  the  detached  periods,  it  has  sometimes 
a  more  continuous  character  than  might  have 
been  expected.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  E 
accuracy  of  the  data  would  compensate  in  some  j 
degree  for  their  scantiness  and  want  of  absolute  ' 
continuity.  It  is  a  most  important  question  at  ( 
the  outset  whether  all  these  data  are  original. 
Some  must  be,  although  perhaps  not  in  their 
original  form,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  those  which  afford  a  continuous  chro-  [ 
nology  were  in  some  cases  added  to  the  original 
documents.  Certainly  they  were  not  treated  by 
redactors  with  the  respect  shown  to  the  rest  of 
the  text.  They  have  suffered  from  designed 
alteration  as  well  as  from  the  errors  of  copyists. 
Ifesigned  alteration  of  numbers  has  only  been 
detected  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Abraham's 
ancestors  in  Genesis,  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  differences  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  such  as  to  ■ 
indicate  separate  alteration  by  design  in  two  of 
the  three  records.  From  this  we  may  draw  two 
inferences.  Where  three  sets  of  data  disagree  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  any  one  is  the  original, 
and  it  is  evident  that  at  least  two  ancient  bodies 
of  relaetors  attached  no  final  authority  to  the 
numbers.  The  object  of  these  alterations  has 
been  either  to  lengthen  or  to  shorten  the  chro- 
nology. With  the  same  purpose  alterations 
may  hare  been  made  in  the  prominent  large 
numbers  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  give  the 
reckoning  from  period  to  period,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  430  years  in  Ex.  xii.  40  (cp.  Speaker's 
C>mm.%  add.  n.),  where  the  Septuagint  (B.  Cp.  | 
Swete  s  ed.)  and  the  Samaritan  Version  (see  i 
Knobel-Dillmann,  I.  c.)  either  iusert  a  gloss,  or 
preserve  a  clause  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew. 
Similarly  the  small  numbers  may  have  been 
altered,  when  forming  part  of  a  series  within 
a  period  measured  elsewhere,  or  the  historical 
context  may  have  been  modified,  but  of  this 
last  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear  in- 
stance. We  must  therefore  carefully  weigh 
independent  evidence.  In  considering  the 
evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  Apostles  wns 
to  teach  religion,  not  chronology,  and  that  a 
new  reckoning  would  have  scandalized  their  I 


hearers.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  is  an 
important  element.  Their  weight  is  not  so 
much  injured  by  the  discovery  of  designed 
alteration,  of  which  the  mention  of  the  second 
Cainan  is  the  only  certain  instance,  as  by  the 
abundant  indications  of  the  errors  of  copyists. 
Their  very  nature  makes  them  unsafe  guides 
when  unsupported,  for  a  genealogy  mnv  be 
broken  without  being  technically  imperfect  in 
the  Semitic  sense.  When  there  is  a  general 
agreement  of  several  contemporary  genealogies, 
confirmed  by  the  continuity  of  one  of  them,  their 
evidence  is  invaluable,  but  this  unfortunately  is 
limited  to  a  single  period  of  disputed  reckoning. 

The  Biblical  information  cannot,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  criticism,  be  assumed  to  be  correct  in 
all  cases  of  the  periods  to  which  it  was  formerlv 
assigned.  This  difficulty  will  be  noticed  as  it 
arises. 

The  discovery  of  collateral  information  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records  affords  a  new 
set  of  data  for  Biblical  chronology  and  a  new 
means  of  testing  the  Biblical  data.  If  we  can  fix 
the  Exodus  within  fifty  years  on  Egyptian  evi- 
dence, we  have  an  approximative  date,  and  can 
compare  the  Hebrew  evidence  bearing  on  the 
same  date.  This  is  equally  the  case  with  the 
exact  or  approximative  determination  of  some 
dates  in  later  chronology  by  means  of  the  Assy- 
rian Eponym  Canon. 

II.  Technical  Chronology. — The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  great  diffi- 
culties. The  Biblical  information  is,  as  already 
indicated,  mainly  inferential,  but  in  many  cases 
positive  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  it. 
Thus  the  exact  character  of  every  ordinary  rear 
cannot  be  fixed,  but  the  general  or  mean  cha- 
racter of  the  year  may  be  determined.  In  this 
section  we  may  use  with  more  than  ordinary 
coutidt-nce  the  Rabbinical  information.  The 
writers  who  afford  it  could  scarcely  be  ill- 
informed  in  such  matters.  They  lived  near  the 
times  at  which  all  the  Jewish  observances  con- 
nected with  the  calendar  were  strictly  observed 
in  the  country  for  which  they  were  framed,  and 
it  has  not  been  shown  that  they  had  any  motive 
for  misrepresentation.  We  can,  however,  make 
no  good  use  of  our  materials  if  we  do  not  know 
what  character  to  expect  in  Hebrew  technical 
chronology.  There  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any 
great  change,  either  in  the  way  of  advance  or 
decline,  although  it  seems  probable  that  the 
patriarchal  division  of  time  was  somewhat 
ruder  than  that  established  in  connexion  with 
the  Law,  and  that  after  the  time  of  Moses  until 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  science.  In  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  how  much  scientific  knowledge  the 
patriarchs  and  their  descendants  are  likely  to 
have  had,  we  must  not  expect  the  accuracy  of 
modern  science  or  the  inaccuracy  of  modern 
ignorance.  As  to  scientific  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  calendar,  particularly  that  of  astronomy, 
the  cases  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  afford  us  the  highest  level  the 
Hebrews  could  have  attained.  The  Hebrews, 
however,  we  must  remember,  had  not  the  same 
advantage  of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the  same 
inducements  derived  from  national  religions  con- 
nected with  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  from  somewhat  before  the  time  of 
Mohammad — that  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
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them  in  this  respect  extends— to  the  present  day, 
afford  the  best  parallel.  They  have  never  been  a 
mathematical  people,  nor  given  to  chronological 
computation  depending  on  astronomy,  but  have 
regulated  their  calendar  by  observation  alone. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  their  observa- 
tions would,  from  their  constant  recurrence, 
have  acquired  an  extraordinary  delicacy,  an  J  have 
gradually  given  place  to  computations  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  those  observations  are  not 
now  more  accurate  than  the  earlier  ones  must 
have  been,  nor  has  computation  taken  their 
place  except  by  the  publication  of  calendars  of  no 
strict  legal  authority.  The  same  characteristics 
probably  marked  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no  reason 
lor  supposing  that  they  had  attained,  either  by 
discovery  or  by  the  instruction  of  foreigners,  to 
a  high  degree  of  mathematical  knowledge  or 
accuracy  of  chronological  reckoning,  at  any 
period  of  their  history.  Probably  they  were 
always  far  below  the  Egyptians  and  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians.  Hut  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  not  inattentive  obser- 
vers of  the  heavens  in  the  allusions  to  stars  and 
constellations  as  well-known  objects  sometimes 
connected  with  terrestrial  seasons.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  iu  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 
that  wherever  observation  could  take  the  place 
of  computation  it  would  be  used,  and  that  it 
would  be  but  moderately  accurate.  If,  for 
instance,  as  among  the  Muslims  generally,  a 
new  moon  were  to  be  observed  at  any  town,  it 
would  bt  known  within  two  days  when  it  might 
be  first  seen,  and  one  of  the  clearest-sighted 
men  of  the  place  would  ascend  an  eminence  on 
the  first  of  those  days,  to  look  for  it.  This 
would  be  done  for  centuries  without  any  close 
average  tor  computation  being  obtained,  as  the 
observations  would  not  be  kept  on  record.  So 
too  with  star-risings  and  the  equinoxes.  These 
probable  conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of 
observation  and  its  degree  of  accuracy  must  be 
kept  in  view  throughout  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  usual  divisions  of  time  we 
must  discuss  genealogies  and  generations. 

Referring  the  render  to  the  article  Gksea- 
i/XiV  for  a  fuller  statement  of  the  subject, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the 
Hebrew  genealogies  in  their  relation  to  chrono- 
logy, with  a  view  to  determining  their  use.  In 
spite  of  their  importance  to  the  people  and  the 
great  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  the  Hebrew 
lists  are  seen  on  a  short  examination  not  to  be 
strictly  genealogical,  but  lines  of  inheritance. 
Thus  it  is  natural  that  they  should  sometimes 
be  broken  without  being  imperfect :  a  line 
could  be  carried  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
the  remote  founder  of  the  family  placed  at  the 
head,  or  the  same  could  be  done  in  the  descend- 
ing order.  Looking  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  documents,  we  observe  countries  and  tribes 
treated  as  individuals.  Thus  in  the  tabb»  of 
Gen.  x.  by  the  side  of  the  names  of  individuals 
we  have  Mizraim  in  the  dual  for  the  double 
land  of  Egypt,  or  Mizrim  "  the  Egyptians,"  for 
this  is  a  mere  question  of  the  vowel-poiuts,  as 
the  parent  of  "  sons  "  each  one  of  whom  is  a 
people  named  in  the  plural.  The  use  of  the 
terms  of  relationship  is  much  broader  in  Semitic 
than  in  Aryan  languages.  A  man  may  be  the 
father  of  a' remote  descendant  or  even  of  a  town ; 


]  a  son  may  be  a  remote  descendant,  a  disciple,  or 
,  even  an  inhabitant  of  a  town.     In  the  genealo- 
gies we  do  not  find  the  broader  uses  after  the 
division  of  the   Promised  Land  save  in  «*» 
where  they  could  not  confuse  the  line.  'The 
cause  seems  obvious :  the  descents  became  »\ 
the  greatest  importance  to  inheritance  in  tb* 
later  period  ;  in  the  earlier,  the  indication  of  a 
tribe  would  serve  as  well  as  a  continuous  list. 
Thus  after  the  division  of  the  land  wc  may  infei 
that  there  is  not  any  break  in  a  particular  line  <»t 
descent,  except  where  the  links  dropped  aer^ 
perfectly  well  known.  We  may  therefore  separate 
the  genealogies  into  two  classes  at  the  point  m 
the  division  of  the  land.  The  earlier  are  prebebi; 
in  some  esses  of  individuals  onlv,  but  it  caan-u 
be  proved  that  any  one  of  them  is  absolutely  com- 
plete.   The  most  important,  the  pedigree  of  tar 
nation,  separate*  at  Jacob.    The  lines  of  ever. 
I  one  of  his  sons  seem  to  be  incomplete  for  the 
age  of  the  sojourn.    Neither  the  genealogy  from 
Levi  to  Moses  and  his  sons  nor  any  parallel  list, 
except  the  line  of  Joshua  in  its  present  fore., 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  term  assign*!  to  the 
sojourn  ia  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  even  wits  tb* 
shorter  term  of  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan : 
nor  again  with  the  increase  indicated  by  t* 
statements  of  the  number  at  the  Exodus  and  ts< 
accordant  numbers  of  the  two  censuses  trie 
in  the  wilderness.    Thus  the  chronological  tc 
of  the  genealogies  begins  with  the  division  »' 
the  land.     What  that  use  is  has  been  densei 
by  the  following  canon :  44  What  seems  neces- 
sary to  make  them  trustworthy  measures  <■'■ 
time  is,  either  that  they  should  have  special 
internal  marks  of  being  complete,  such  as  »her» 
the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  is  named,  ): 
some  historical  circumstance  defines  the  sever*! 
relationships,  or  that  there  should  be  severu 
genealogies,  all   giving   the  same  number 
generations  within  the  same  termini."  [GfcSU 
LOO V.]    The  second  part  of  this  can«n.  how- 
ever, will  only   apply  to  portions  of  pan?*- 
logies  before  the  division  of  Canaan,  notwith- 
standing their  general  agreement  in  the  nunUr 
of  generations  between  Jacob  and  that  ptnai 
This  seems  at  first  sight  enough  to  make  > 
distrust  the  use  of  genealogies  altogether.  Ut 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  according  t<>  th- 
rift*'  before   expressed,  which  the  historic 
character  of  the  narrative  seems  absolutely  tc 
require,  the  use  of  genealogies  to  desipu-c 
tribes  and  families  ends,  and  the  ntrict  us* 
descents  begins,  exactly  where  the  conditions  <i 
the  nation  render  it  necessary. 

There  is  no  distinct  use  in"  the  Bible  of  g<»- 
rations  as  divisions  of  time,  according  to  ta< 
method  of  Herodotus.  Some  indeed  snppo* 
that  TH  in  Gen.  xv.  16  is  so  used,  haldiif  it  t- 
mean  an  interval  of  100  years  (see  Dillmact1 ; 
as  it  would  do  if  it  were  a  period  of  time  cor- 
responding to  the  fourth  part  of  the  400  ye^ 
of  r.  13  ;  but  a  century  as  the  length  of  a  few  ra- 
tion nowhere  appears  in  the  lists.  Probably  th* 
original  use  of  the  term  in  question  is  tie  pern-a 
of  the  lives  of  a  generation  of  men,  and  thu-  > 
century.  The  period  from  birth  to  birth  u  some- 
what over  thirty  years,  or  three  to  a  century 
We  observe  this  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  dew5- 
dants  (Gen.  1.  22,  23).  It  is  noteworthy  Un» 
almost  all  the  numbers  assigned  to  g-nenta-r 
in  the  Hebrew  text  from  Adam  to  Terah  are 
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divisible  by  the  ordinary  estimate  of  a  generation 
or  are  of  that  length,  and  that  the  longer 
^Derations  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  lengths  of 
tii?  lives  in  both  text  and  Version  are  divisible 
by  about  the  same  term.  [Generatiox.] 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  had 
»ny division  of  time  below  the  hour:  with  this 
ive  begin  the  inquiry  iuto  definite  divisions  of 


Hour. — The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15  ;  iv.  16,  30— A.  V.  19,  33  ; 
v.  *>),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  it  certain 
that  a  definite  period  of  time  is  intended  by 
HTjr.  Krin?.  Kntttf,Chald.(seeMV.,»).  The 

tigyptiaos  divided  the  day  and  the  night  into 
noon  like  ourselves,  from  at  least  U.C.  1200 
(see  Lepsius,  Chronologic  der  Atg.  i.  p.  23<J). 
Probably  therefore  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  hour  from  an  early  period,  at  least 
during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  "  The  sun-dial  of 
Ahaa  "  implies  some  division  of  the  kind.  In  the 
X.  T.  we  have  the  same  division  as  the  modern, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  night  and  day.  [Hours.] 

Bay. — For  the  civil  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
vre  rind  in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term 
"V>3  3TP, "evening-morning,"  LXX.  wxWp*pov 
(also  in  2  Cor.  xi.  25,  M  a  night  and  a  day  ").  The 

A.  V.  renders  lAfctP  tAc5*  D^K  Tj53  3"W  1$ 
"onto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  nights 
aul  days ; "  the  R.  V.  prefers  "  evenings  nnd 
mornings."  The  day  is  similarly  described  in 
*nu.  i.  as  consisting  of  day  and  night  in  the 
ftAtoral  sense,  and  each  day  of  evening  and 
morning  in  the  civil  sense,  the  word  day  DV 
l*ing  then  extended  over  the  twenty-four  hours. 
This  word  DV  is  used  in  both  senses  elsewhere  in 
the  0.  T.,  the  natural  day  sometimes  needing 
distinction  to  avoid  vagueness,  "three  days  and 
tnree  nights"  (Jon.  ii.  1,  E.  V.  i.  17 ;  cp.  Matt, 
sii.  40).  The  civil  day  began  with  night,  as 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  use  in  Gen.  i. 
la  the  passages  last  cited  day  perhaps  necessarily 

conm  first.    The  night,         nnd  thus  the  civil 
day,  is  generally  held  to  have  begun  at  sunset. 
Meier,  however,  while  admitting  that  this  point 
"i  time  was  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
day  among  all  nations  who  used  a  lunar  reckon- 
in?,  questions  whether  this  was  the  practice  of 
t  ie  Jews.    He  argues  in  favour  of  the  begin- 
ning of  deep  night,  reasoning  that,  for  instance, 
J  a  the  ordaining  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on 
/he  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  it  is  said, 
"in  the  ninth  [day]  of  the  month  at  even,  from 
even  unto  even,  shall  ve  celebrate  (lit.  rest) 
y  ur  Sabbath "  (Lev.  xxiii.  32).    Here,  if  the 
vivil  day  began  at  sunset,  it  would  have  been 
*aid  that  the  observance  should  begin  on  the 
•evening  of  the  tenth  day,  or  merely  on  that  day, 
v  that  the  word  "evening,"  3117,  would  mean 
it**  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.    He  cites,  as 
probably  supporting  his  view,  the  expression 
c!3'!w';?  t*3»  41  between  the  two  evenings,"  used 
'■f  the  time  of  offering  the  Passover  and  the 
daily  evening-sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6  ;  Num.  ix.  3, 
"viii.  4).     The  Pharisees,  whom  the  present 
Jew*  follow,  took  it  to  be  the  time  between  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  hours  of  the  day,  or  our 
and  5         but  the  Samaritans  and'  Karaites 


supposed  it  to  be  the  time  between  sunset 
and  full  darkness,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  phrase  K'Ofpn  J033,  "  when  the  sun  is 
setting,"  used  in  a  parallel  passage  (Deut.  xvi. 
6  ;  see  Ideler,  J/andbuch,  i.  482-4).  From  these 
passages  we  must  infer  that  the  time  "  between 
the  two  evenings "  preceded  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  day;  that  this  day  may  have  begun 
after  sunset ;  but  that,  if  the  Samaritans  and 
Karaites  are  right,  it  began  with  dark  night. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  term  "  between  the  two 
evenings"  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
originally  indicated  a  long  period :  a  special 
short  period,  not  a  point,  the  time  of  sun- 
set, is  shown  to  correspond  to  it.  This  is  a 
natural  division  between  the  late  afternoon 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  evening  when  his 
light  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  the  two  even- 
ings into  which  the  natural  evening  would  be 
cut  by  the  commencement  of  the  civil  day,  if 
it  began  at  sunset.  By  this  theory  the  two 
evenings  would  be  the  respective  halves  of  the 
evening  belonging  to  the  ending  and  the  begin- 
ning day.  This  is  an  early  view,  probably  pre- 
serving the  oldest,  which  ritualistic  scruples 
would  naturally  have  changed  so  as  to  extend 
the  time.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  com- 
mand that  the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day  as 
the  Day  of  Atonement  should  commence  some- 
what before  the  true  beginning  of  the  civil  day, 
for  due  preparation  could  thus  be  made  for  the 
sacrifices.  It  may  be  added  that  in  Judaea, 
where  the  duration  of  twilight  is  very  short,  the 
most  natural  division  of  the  day  would  be  at 
sunset.  Where  there  is  a  long  twilight,  nightfall 
acquires  special  importance. — The  natural  day, 
(also  used  for  the  civil  day),  probably  began 
at  sunrise,  unless  the  day  was  divided  into 
hours,  morning-twilight  being  included  in  the 
last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the  old 
division  into  three  watches,  as  well  as  the  new 
into  four:  some,  however,  made  the  morning- 
watch  part  of  the  day,  in  consonance  with  the 
supposed  beginning  of  the  civil  day  at  night- 
fall. 

Four  natural  periods,  smaller  than  the  civil 
day,  arc  mentioned :  these  are  31V,  evening, 
Tj53,  morning,  both  frequently  occurring,  and 
the  less  usual  D*iny,  "the  two  lights"  «* 
though  "double  light,"  noon,  or  better  noon- 

tide,  and  fl^H  rVl VH  or  -»VH  44  half  the 
night,"  midnight.  Recollecting  that  the  Hebrews 
were  not  an  astronomical  people,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  evening  and  moruing  were  indefinite, 
and  noontide  and  midnight  much  shorter  periods 
rather  than  points  of  time. 

The  night  was  divided  into  watches,  miDST*. 

sing.  HTICtf^.   rnpC**?.   In  the  0.  T.  two 'are 

expressly  mentioned,  and  wc  can  thus  infer  the 
existence  of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the 
night.  The  "beginning  of  the  watches" 
niTD^tf  PtO  (Lam.  ii.  19)  probably  refers 
to  the  first  watch,  without  absolutely  designat- 
ing it.  The  middle  watch,  n}fr$Q  JTlb^gty 
occurs  in  Judg.  vii.  19,  where  the  connexion  of 
watches  with  military  affairs  is  shown:  "And 
Gideon  and  the  hundred  men  that  were  with  him 
came  unto  the  outermost  part  of  the  camp  in  the 
beginning  of  the  mi  Idle  watch,  when  they  had 
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but  newly  set  the  watch"  (D^ptfn ;  R.  V.). 
The  morning-watch,  TgSin  nibSTK,  is  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  xiv.  24,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  1  Sam.  xi.  11,  in 
that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites,  when  he 
relieved  Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  held  that 
there  were  four  watches  (ideler,  Hdb.  i.  |>.  486). 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned, 
which  were  probably  adopted  from  the  Romans 
in  modification  of  the  old  system.    All  four  occur 


together  in  Mark  xiii. 


6^4,  the  "  evening 


watch;  fittrovvKTiov,  midnight;  a\€Krpo<f>osvia^ 
the  cock-crowing;  and  irpaif,  the  "morning 
watch.    [Day;  Night;  Watches  of  Night.] 

Decad  pVE>^,  oWj)-  —  The  Hebrews  used 
the  same  term  for  a  period  of  ten  days  (Gen. 
xxiv.  55)  and  for  the  last  day  of  a  decad,  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  (Ex.  xii.  5  ;  Lev.  xvi. 
29).  Dillmann,  who  refers  to  Ewald  (Aita- 
thumer*?.  132),  has  collected  instances  of  these 
two  uses,  and  compared  the  Egyptian  decad  or 
third  of  the  month  (l/cber  dus  Kulcndarvescn 
dcr  Isracliten  tor  dem  balyhnischc  Exit :  Mon- 
aUbcrichtc  Jlerl.  Aka.1.  1881,  pp.  930,  931). 
Until  we  know  more  of  the  Canaanite  calendar, 
we  cannot  here  draw  any  inference  of  origin. 
See  what  is  said  below  of  Months  and  Month 
(separate  art.). 

Week    (tfto^,  «  hebdomad).— The  Hebrew 

week  was  a  period  of  seven  days  ending  with 
the  Sabbath.    It  therefore  could  not  have  been 
a  division  of  the  month,  which  was  strictly 
lunar,  without  an  intercalary  day  or  days; 
for  the  Sabbath  was  every  seventh  day,  and 
weeks  were  counted  on  without  any  break.  The 
mention  together  of  Sabbaths  and  new-moons 
merely  proves  a  similarity  of  observance  of  the 
day  which  closed  the  week  and  that  which 
opened  the  month.    The  week  of  the  ancients 
was  of  two  kinds,  a  period  of  seven  days  or  a 
quarter  of  the  month.    The  week  of  seven  days 
was  the  Semitic  form.    It  was  used  with  the 
Sabbath  from  remote  times  in  Chaldaea,  and  was 
probably  of  Cushite  origin.     The  Egyptians, 
however,  were  without  the  week,  although  they 
had  a  monthly  and  half-monthly  festival.  No 
doubt  their  lunar  year  was  marked  by  the  ob- 
servance of  the  new  and  full  moon  of  each 
lunation.    The  civil  or  vague  year  had  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  and  at  its  close  five 
epagunenae.     Each"  month  was  divided  into 
three  decades,  of  which  there  were  thirty-six  in 
the  year,  which  appears  to  have  closed  with  a 
half-decade  (Lepsius,  ChrowAyie  dcr  AojupL-r, 
p.  131  sq. ;  cp.  p.  97).  The  Hebrew  week  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  adopted  from  Egypt : 
week  and  Sabbath  alike  were  preserved  from  the 
patriarchal  times.    The  days  of  the  week,  save 
the  Sabbath,  appear  to  have  been  unnamed.  The 
mode  of  speaking  of  them  is  indicated  in  Gen.  i. 

In Syriac  the  words  )±£lBy 4*  seven 

days,"  equivalent    to   the  Hebrew  a 

hebdomad,  are  superseded  by  the  use  of  (AjQ*. 

&c,  Sabbath,  the  Hebrew,  T\2V\  in  the  sense  of 

0  t  r 

week.  The  days  are  numbered  {HlO  h*, 
the  first  (day)  of  the  week,  "j*^*^  _a>2,  and 
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so   forth,   Friday   having    the  special 
|A«^o»k.  "  preparation  (day),' 

the  Sabbath  Thus  aififrxror,  "Sab- 

bath," also  signifies  "week"  in  the  S.  T.,  and 
we  find  fda  aa$$druy,  followed  by  the  Fathers 
(fila,  Stvripcu,  •  .  .  rur  aoBMrtr\  where  the 
plural  is  difficult  to  account  for. 

Month  (PIT.  CH'n.  &D\  Cnh).— Tne  ear- 
liest mention  of  months  in  the  Bible  is  in  th  - 
narrative  of  the  Flood.    These  would  seem  t  - 
have  been  of  30  days  each,  the  sum  of  150  day* 
apparently  reaching  from  the  seventeenth  diy 
of  the  second  month  (Gen.  viii.   11)  to  the 
seventeenth  of  the   seventh   month.    If  ti.r 
months  were  lunar,  alternately  of  twenty-nil^ 
and  thirty  days,  the  sum  would  be  a  little  defi- 
cient.   Ewald  has  ingeniously  conjectured  tin: 
the  year  was  lunar,  comparing  the  date  2  m. 
17  d.  of  one  vear  with  2  m.  27  d.  of  the  nei: 
(viii.  4),  which  including  both  limits  gives  a 
sum  of  365  days,  or  a  solar  year ;  a  period 
which,  if  the  lunar   year  began   about  ti* 
autumnal  equinox,  would  begin  with  the  raiiy 
season  (Ewald,   Jahrb.  d.    6»W.  WisttnsckifU 
t.  vii.  p.  9,  ap.  Fr.  Lenormant,  L<%  Ongvnti.  l 
2nd  ed.,  pp.  411,  412).    It  must  be  remeroberri, 
however,  that  there  are  positive  indications 
the  use  of  the  Chaldaeo- Baby  Ionian  year  of 
days  in  prophetic  passages,  and  this  year  > 
more  probably  here  intended.    That  the  month* 
from  the  Exodus,  when  the  calendar  appears 
have  been  founded,  or  at  least  the  beginning  * 
the  year  changed,  until  the  time  of  the  Seetoi 
Temple,  when  we  have  absolute  knowledge  ^ 
their   character,  were  always   lunar,  appear- 
from  the  command  to  observe  new-moona,  ar-l 
from  the  unlikelihood  of  any  change  in  tbe 
calendar.    These  lunar  months  have  been 
posed  to  have  been  always  alternately  of  29  a>l 
30  days.    Their  average  length  would  of  ccurv- 
be  a  lunation,  or  a  little  (44  min.)  over 
days,  and  therefore  they  would  in  general  t- 
alternately  of  29  and  30  days  ;  but  if.  a*  > 
highly  probable,  the  beginning  of  each  *•■-« 
strictly  determined  by  observation,  occasinu], 
months  might  irregularly  occur  of  29  and  ;>0  day*. 
That  observation  was  employed  for  this  purp- 
is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Babylonian  TatnuJ 
of  the  practice  of  the  time,  when,  however,  a 
month  was  not  allowed  to  lw  less  than  2?  h'- 
in  length  or  more  than  30.   The  first  day  of  tfc- 
month  is  called  CHII,  "new  moon;"  LaX 
vtofitvla.    In  speaking  of  the  first  day  '■;  ■> 
month  a  numeral  was  sometimes  added  to  ti> 

word,  as  njn  Di»5  %&b& n  enrg, 

the  third  new-moon  ....  on  that  day^LXX- 
rov  8«  firivbs  tov  rp'trou  .  .  .  T7j  i\fi*p*  TwrrT  • 
Ex.  xix.  1).      Thus  the  word  came  to  :s  = 
"  month,"  though  in  this  sense  it  was  senx-tito" 
qualified  as  DnpJ  Cnh.     The  new-moea  *^ 
,  kept  as  a  sacred  festival.    [Festivals.]   It t 
'  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  w*  ^  [ 
I  but  one  month  mentioned^  by  a  special  naa*.^ 
1  rest  being  called  according  to  their  order.  j£ 
month  with  a  special  name  is  the  first 
3*2Nn   (LXX.  fiyr  rur  "the  month  [ 

j  the  Abib,"  "ears  of  corn."  when  the  ears 
|  corn  were  so  forward  that  on  the  sixteenth  dir. 
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the  second  dav  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
P.rtad,  ripe  ears,  a^X,  could  be  offered  (Lev. 
it.  14;  xxiii.  10,  11,  14).  The  similarity  in 
sound  of  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  eleventh 
month,  in  the  Graeco-Egyptian  form  Epiphi,  the 

Coptic  emm,  enH<t>,  enani,  has 

>uggested  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  Abib 
from  this  source,  and  has  led  to  chronological 
jnquiry  as  to  the  possible  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  calendar  from  the  Egyptian.  The 
Lgyptian  name  is  derived  from  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  month  Apet  or  Apet-heb 
(lirugsch,  Materkxux  fjour  servir  a  la  recon- 
struction du  Calendricr  des  anc.  Rj.  p.  53.  pi.  i.) ; 
ju.1  the  original  form  was  probably  Pa-apet, 
whence  Epiphi,  as  Apapus  from  Pepi.  The 
interchange  of  the  Egyptian  letter  p  with  the 
Hebrew  2  is  unlikely,"  and  the  Egyptian  word 
does  not  offer  any  like  sense  so  far  as  is  known. 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  derivation  of  the  name 
trom  Egypt  .seems  unlikely.  In  1  K.  three 
•ther  names   of  months  occur:    Zif,  If,  the 

second;  D*jn%  the  seventh;  and  ^13,  the 
eighth.  The  sense  of  all  these  appears  to  be 
in  relation  to  the  seasons.  The  name  of  the 
second  is  the  month  of  44  blossom  ;  "  the  seventh, 
which,  like  the  first,  takes  the  article,  the 
iiionth  of  "constant  streams;  "and  that  of  the 
'  ghth  the  month  of  44  rain."  The  time  of 
'■lossom  is  true  of  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  that 
->f  constant  streams,  of  Egypt,  and  not  of 
Palestine:  that  of  rain,  of  the  Delta,  and 
nut  of  Palestine.  It  should  be  remarked 
that,  rare  as  rain  is  south  of  the  Delta, 
it  falls  in  the  Delta  from  October  to  March. 
The  most  rainy  months  are  November  and 
December.  In  the  absence  of  meteorological 
observations  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goshen,  we  cannot  speak  more  precisely,  but 
the  indications  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  sup- 
l*witiou  that  Bui,  like  the  other  three  months 
i..imed  after  the  seasons,  was  named  during  the 
s  journ  in  Egypt.  The  very  moderate  rains  of 
t;ie  Delta  would  give  a  sufficient  characteristic, 
if  each  month  was  named  from  natural  condi- 
tion*.   Of  those  names  two,  Bui  and  Ethanim 

P3»  are  found  in  the  Phoenician  in- 

scriptions (MV.n  s.  nn.X  and  it  has  therefore  been 
in/erred  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  them  from 
the  usage  of  the  country.  These  were  solar 
months  of  thirty  days,  probably  of  a  year  of  365, 
which  would  agree  with  the  use  of  the  decad 
(Dillmann,  Ucbcr  (Lis  Kalen&iricesen  tkr  Is- 
r  ulitm :  Monatshcr.  Deri.  Akad.  p.  925  sq.).  The 
'  rigin  cannot  yet  be  determined.  If  the  indica- 
tions pointed  to  Egypt,  the  Canaanite  calendar 
might  have  been  framed  in  the  Delta  during  the 
Hyksos-age:  if  they  pointed  to  Canaan,  the 
'  rigin  would  be  there  localised.  In  the  Books 
<  f  the  Bible  written  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  later  nomenclature  of  the  months, 
-U\\  in  use,  appears.  It  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Babylonians  at  the  same  period,  and 
the  origin  affirmed  by  the  Jews  themselves  is 
thus  confirmed.  [Months.] 

Year  (n#').-lt  has  been  noticed  in  the  last 

section  that  the  months  used  in  the  narrative 
.  r*  the  Flood  seem  best  to  accord  with  the 
Chaldaeo-Babv Ionian  year  of  3t>0  days,  which  is 
certainly  usel  in  prophetical  passages  in  both 


j  Testaments.     The  time,  times,  and  a  half,  of 
Daniel  (vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  "  time "  means 
i  "year"  (cp.  xi.  13),  cannot  be  doubted  to  be 
expressions  equivalent  to  the  42  months  of  the 
!  Revelation  (xi.  2,  xiii.  5),  and  the  1260  days  of 
i  the  same  Book  (xi.  3,  xii.  6)  for  360  X3J=  1260, 
and  30x42  =  1260.     Whether  the  year  thus 
employed  is  a  year  of  days  or  a  year  ot 
years,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  here  an  indication 
of  the  nse  of  the  Chaldaean  year  of  360  days  ; 
and  this,  combined  with  the  notices  of  time  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  patriarchal  year  was  of  this  duration, 
and  was  brought  from  Chaldaea  by  the  Hebrews. 
In  historical  passages  from  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  downwards  the  year  is  lunar.    Was  the 
change  made  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus?    At  that  time  the  Egyptians  had  three 
forms  of  year,  the  lunar  year  of  354  days,  the 
vague  year  of  365,  and  the  supposed  sidereal 
year  of  365 J.    The  account  of  the  institution  of 
the  Passover  may  imply  the  institution  of  the 
calendar,  but  it  may  merely  indicate  the  change 
of  the  beginning  of  the  year  (Ex.  xii.  2)  ;  and  as 
the  Hebrews  in  after-times  had  two  beginnings 
to  the  year,  this  is  the  more  probable  view.  If 
so,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  rude 
lunar  year  of  360  days  was  abandoned  during 
the  sojourn  under  Egyptian  influence  for  the 
fairly  accurate  lunar  year  of  354  days. — The 
characteristics  of  the  year  from  the  Exodus 
downwards  can  be  clearly  determined,  though 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essen- 
tially tropical,  as  certain  observances  connected 
with  the  produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to 
particular  days.    It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
months  were  lunar,  each  beginning  with  a  new 
moon.     It  would  appear  therefore  that  there 
must  have  been  some  mode  of  adjustment.  To 
ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
decide  when  the  year  began.    On  the  16th  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  as  already  mentioned,  ripe 
ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as  44  the  first  of  the 
first-fruits  "of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14;  xxiii.  10, 
11).  The  reaping  of  the  bai  ley  began  the  harvest 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Ruth  ii. 
23).    Josephus  states  that  the  offering  was  of 
barley  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5).    It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in 
Palestine.     According   to   the    observation  of 
travellers,  the  barley  is  ripe,  in  the  warmest 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  first  days  of  April. 
The  barley-harvest  therefore  begins  about  half 
j  a  month  after  the  vernal  equinox,  so  that  the 
year  would  begin  at  about  that  tropical  point 
I  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar  months.  We  may 
conclude  that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or 
after  the  equinox,  but  not  much  before,  would 
be  chosen  as  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Ideler, 
whom   we   have  thus  far   followed  on  this 
question,  concludes  that  the  right  new-moon 
was  found  by  observation  of  the  forwardness  of 
the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  districts  of  the 
country  (IfanMuch,  i.  p.  490).    There  is  how- 
ever this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of 
barley-harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been 
likely  to  cause  confusion.    It  seems  therefore 
possible  that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer 
means  of  determining  their  new-year's  day  by 
observations  of  heliacal  risings  or  similar  stellar 
phenomena,  known  to  mark  the  right  time  before 
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the  barley-harvest.  Certainly  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Arabs  used  such  means.  The 
method  of  intercalation  can  only  have  been  that 
which  obtained  after  the  Captivity,  the  addition 
of  a  thirteenth  month,  whenever  the  twelfth 
ended  too  long  before  the  vernal  equinox  for  the 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be  offered  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  following,  and  the  similar 
offerings  at  the  times  appointed  This  method 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  postponement 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  the  case  of 
any  one  who  was  legally  unclean,  or  journeying 
at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  month  to  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  second  month  (Num.  ix.  9-13),  of 
which  law  we  find  Hezekiah  availed  himself  for 
both  the  reasons  allowed,  because  the  priests 
were  not  sufficiently  sanctified,  and  the  people 
were  not  collected  (2  Ch.  xxx.  l-f>,  15). 

The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the 
year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inac- 
curately said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple,  as  Meier  admits,  these  two  begin- 
nings obtained,  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil 
reckoning  being  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred. 
Hence  it  has  been  held,  as  already  stated,  that  the 
institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  merely 
a  change  of  commencement,  and  not  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  year ;  and  also  that  from  this  time 
there  were  two  beginnings.  The  former  opiuion 
is  at  present  hypothetical,  and  has  been  too 
much  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which  there 
is  some  evidence.  The  strongest  point  in  this 
evidence,  although  strangely  unnoticed  by  ldelcr 
as  such,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  years  began  in  the-  seventh  month. 
That  the  jubilee  year  began  in  this  month 
is  distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  proclamation 
was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the 
l>ay  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10):  and  as 
this  year  immediately  followed  a  sabbatical 
year,  that  year  must  have  begun  in  the  same 
manner.  As  these  were  whole  years,  they  must 
have  begun  on  the  first  dny  of  the  month,  the 
Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  the  sime  relation 
to  the  defining  of  the  jubilee  year,  and  perhaps 
to  those  of  the  sabbatical  and  civil  years,  as  did 
the  Passover  to  the  sacred  beginning,  unless  in- 
deed the  Feast  of  Ingathering  took  its  place.  It 
is  clear  that  the  civil  reckoning  would  be  most 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  single  year*  of  total  cessation  from  the 
labours  of  the  field,  as  each  year  so  beginning 
would  comprise  the  whole  round  of  field-labour 
from  seed-time  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to 
vintage  and  ingathering  of  fruit.  This  is  indeed 
plain  from  the  injunction  as  to  bosh  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  years,  apart  from  the  mention  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless  we  suppose,  verv 
unreasonably,  that  the  injunction  follows  the 
order  of  the  seasons  of  agriculture,  but  that  the 
observance  did  not.  It  might  seem  at  first 
sight  that  the  seventh  month  was  chosen,  ns 
itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  character;  but  the 
seventh  of  twelve  months  would  not  be  analogous 
to  every  seventh  year.  We  can  therefore  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  but  that  for  the  labours  of 
agriculture  the  year  was  held  to  be^in  with  the 
seventh  month,"  while  the  months  were  still 
counted  from  the  sacred  beginning  in  Abib. 
There  are  two  expressions  used  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  In- 
gathering on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 


month,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  :t 
which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the  other  is  in 
accordance  with  it.    The  first  of  these  speak*  f  t 

this  feast  as  H^'H  DXV?,  "in  the  going  out" 
|  or  "  end  of  the  year  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  lti),  in<i  tae 
other,  as  PO^n "  fl^pa  •*  at  the  change  [B.  V. 
44  end  \m  marg.  Heb.  revolution]  of  the  year" 
(xxxiv.  22);  a  vague  expression, but  one  contisteot 
with  a  turning-point  of  a  natural  year.  Hy  :Y* 
term  HDlpri  the  Rabbins  denote  the  he^inninzc  ! 
each  of  the  four  seasons  into  which  their  rear  t> 
divided  (Ideler.  Ildb.  i.  pp.  550-551).  Lriden* 
in  support  of  our  conclusion  is  also  afforJH  >>y 
the  similar  distinctive  character  of  the  tint  izi 
seventh  months  in  the  calendar  with  rwpert  to 
their  observances.  The  one  was  distinguished  ty 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  from  the  nttwntii 
to  the  twenty-first  inclusive ;  the  other,  by  mat  »: 
Tabernacles,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second.  The  parallel  is  rendered  closer  by  theur- 
curastance  that  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  wr- 
otfered  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  month; 
similarly,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  sisoci  >i 
the  Feast  of  Ingathering,  as  a  timeof  thankspnc; 
for  the  fruit-harvest,  including  the  vintsf. 
There  is  further  evidence  in  the  special  sanci- 
fixation,  above  that  of  the  ordinary  new  mo.*.  : 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which,  n 
the  ceremony  of  blowing  trumpets,  resemble*  :'»* 
celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the  jubilee  y«: 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  That  solemn  annul 
rite  seems  also  more  appropriate  to  the  b*r>> 
ning  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year.  On  th\-- 
grounds  we  hold  that  there  were  two  beginmtc 
of  the  year  from  the  institution  of  the  (.'alenii 
Dr.  Dillmann  writes  of  the  autumnal  beginmn; 
of  the  year  rather  as  a  civil  use  than  a  ralenih 
one,  but  he  cites  with  caution  the  indications  <  f 
Lev.  xxiii.  24,  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  <: 
trumpets,  and  of  xxv.  9,  that  of  the  jubil*- 
year  (Uiber  der  Kalemtirvesfiiy  pp.  SUM?  ) 
The  probable  coincidences  in  the  later  reiet1 
I  Judah  with  the  Babylonian  reckoning  of  Nebc- 
;  chadnezzar's   years,  both    years   from  sprin; 

(pp.  923-924X  do  not  prove"  more  than  a  lit- 
,  usage  of  vassal-kings.    The  earlier  tisap  nuy 
I  have   been  of  the   autumnal  beginning 
p.  920  sq.). 

The  question  of  the  two  beginnings  of  ft* 
I  year  is  somewhat  confused  bv  our  unseqtfant- 
ance  with  such  usages.    In  Ejrvpt.  until  lately, 
the  Coptic  Julian  year  was  used  by  the  Mc*- 
lims   for  agricultural    purposes,  the  Mutln 
lunar  year  for  religious  purposes;  now  i1* 
European  Gregorian  year  is  fast  superseding  t 
!  Coptic.    We  may  more  pointedly  conspire  th- 
I  beginnings  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ve.-T*. 
;  [Vkar.] 

.Season*. — The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  app^T 
to  have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  season*.  W< 
find  mention  of  the  natural  seasons : 
mer,"  and  CQn, "  winter,"  which  are  o*J  f..rt"* 
whole  year  in  the  expression  ^TTIJ  "sums*'' 
and  winter"  (P*.  Ixxiv.  17;  Zech.  iir.  t>:  p*T" 
haps  Gen.  viii.  22).  )**|?  propcrl  v  mean*  th#  tin  <■ 
of  cutting  fruits;  eqh,  the  time  of  gnthern; 
fruits,  or  autumn.  Their  true  senses  are  thereto 
rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer  rJ 
winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  thsttky 
came  to  signify  the  two  grand  natural  di visit*' 
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of  the  rear,  both  from  thfir  use  together  as  the 
two  season*  and  from  the  mention  together  of 
"  the  winter  house,"  ^pniTTPS,  and  44  the  sum- 
mer house,"  n?n*JV3  ?Amos  iii.  15).  The 
hut  evidence  is  the  stronger,  for  the  winter  in 
Palestine  is  the  time  when  a  palace  would  be 
needed  of  different  construction  to  the  light 
rammer  pavilion ;  and  in  the  only  other  passage  j 
in  which  the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read  i 
that  Jehoiakim  "sat  in  the  winter-house  in  the  j 
ninth  month  ;"  that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter: 
"and  [there  was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning 
before  him  "  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22).    It  is  probable, 
however,  that  S|Tn,  when  used  without  reference  j 
tii  the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4,  has  its  original 
MSnification.    The  phrase  "  cold  and  heat,"  "p 
CJT),  in  Gen.  viii.  22,  is  still  more  general,  and 
cannot  be  held  to  mean  more  than  the  great 
alternations  of  temperature  (cp.  Ideler,  Handh. 
i  p.  494).    There  are  two  agricultural  seasons 
of  a  more  definite  character.     These  are  IHJ,  ! 
-  seed-time,"  and  *Vyj},  44  harvest."  Ideler  (/.  c.) 

mikes  them  equivalent  to  the  foregoing  seasons 
when  similarly  used  together ;  but  he  has  not 
proved  this,  and  the  passage  he  quotes  (Gen.  /.  c.) 
<  moot  be  held  to  afford  any  evidence  of  the 
kind,  no  two  terms  in  it  being  proved  to  be 
strictly  correspondent.  [Seasons.] 

Festivals  and  llobj  /My*.— Besides,  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals 
and  a  fast  in  the  Hebrew  year  before  the  Cap- 
tivity :  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  of  Weeks, 
mat  of  Trumpets,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the 
r  east  of  Tabernacles.  The  Feast  of  the  Passover, 
r.D§,  was  properly  only  the  time  of  the  sacrifice 
and  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb;  that  is,  the 
evening,  D'^Tyn  j'3,  44  between  the  two 
evenings"  (Lev.  xxiii.  b)—n  phrase  already  con- 
sidered—of the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
and  the  night  following, — the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread,  nV^flSn  3H,  beginning  on  t  he  morning  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days 
until  the  twenty-first  inclusive.  The  fifteenth  and 
twentv-rirst  days  of  the  month  were  sabbaths ; 
that  is,  holy  days.  [I'akoveb.]  The  Feast  of 
Weeks,  rhV2&  :n,  or  Pentecost,  was  kept  at  the 
close  of  seven  weeks,  counted  from  the  day  inclu- 
sive following  the  sixteenth  of  the  first  month. 
Hence  its  name  means  44  the  feast  of  seven  weeks," 
»s  iudeed  it  is  cited  in  Tobit,  ayia  imrit  if&bou&Zttv 
(ii.  1).  As  the  ears  of  barley,  "the  first  of  the 
rirst-frn its,"  were  offered  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  so  on  this  day  thanksgiving  was 
made  for  the  blessings  of  the  harvest  with  its 
rirst-fruit*  in  the  form  of  loaves  of  leavened 
bread  made  from  the  new  flour :  hence  the 
Dames  "VV^O  J0»  Fcast  of  Harvest,  and  DV 
C"fl33n,  Day  of  First-fruits.— The  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  tXSV&l  (lit. 44  of  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet"), also  called  n^Jjl  fl-QT.  pnstf,  "« 
great  sabbath  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,"  was  the  first  day  of  the  aeveuth  month, 
the  civil  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Day  of 
Atonement,  DHB3H  DV,  was  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  therefore 
a  holy  day,  and  also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the 
Hebrew  year  before  the  Captivity.'  Upon  this 
day  the  high-priest  made  an  offering  of  atone- 


ment for  the  nation. — The  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
ni3pn  }n,  was  kept  in  the  seventh  month, 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-second  days 
inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first  and 
last,  which  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken 
from  the  people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  com- 
memorate the  Kxodus.  It  was  otherwise  called 
ej'DXn  :n,  44  the  Feast  of  Ingathering,"  because 
it  was  also  the  occasion  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
end  of  the  fruit- harvest,  including  the  vintage. 
The  small  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primi- 
tive Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  are  especially 
worthy  of  note.  It  is  also  observable  that  the'v 
are  not  of  an  astronomical  character;  and  that 
when  thev  are  connected  with  nature  it  is  as 
times  of  thanksgiving  for  the  produce  of  field, 
garden,  and  vineyard.  In  later  times  several  holy 
days  were  added.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the 
Feast  of  Purim  or  44  Lots,"  commemorating  the 
deliverance  of  the  Hebrews  from  Haman's  plot; 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the 
cleansing  and  dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Judas 
Maccnbaeus ;  and  fasts  on  the  anniversaries  of 
great  national  calamities  of  the  age  of  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  These  last  were  doubtless 
instituted  during  that  period  (cp.  Zech.  vii. 
1-5).   [Fasts  and  Festivals.] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Years.* — The  Sabbati- 
cal Year,  f\T\^  fOC*, 44  the  year  of  entire  rest," 
npp{*?n  H3{?',  44  the  year  of  remission,"  or 

ni2DC*  alone,  also  called  44  a  sabbath  "  and  "a 
great  sabbath,"  was  an  institution  of  strictly 
the  same  character  as  the  sabbath,  a  year  of 
rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  As  the  day  of 
rest  has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with 
reference  to  man,  so  the  year  has  a  side 
of  physical  necessity  with  reference  to  the 
earth.  Every  seventh  year  appears  to  be  a 
very  suitable  time  for  the  recurrence  of  a 
fallow  yenr,  on  agricultural  grounds.  Besides 
the  rest  from  the  labours  of  the  field  and  vine- 
yard, there  was  to  be  in  this  year  remission, 
temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts  and  obligations 
among  the  people.  The  sabbatical  year  must 
have  begun  at  the  civil  commencement  of  the 
year,  with  the  seventh  month,  as  already  shown. 
Although  doubtless  held  to  begin  with  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was 
kept  ou  the  Day  of  Atonement.  After  the 
lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty-nine 


•  Those  who  bold  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Sab- 
batical and  Jubilee  Years  U  of  late  Introduction  have  to 
explain  tlie  .-ccurrence  of  the  principle  in  relation  to  the 
slavery  of  Hebrews  (Ex.  xxl.  a),  and  In  the  same  parti- 
cular as  well  as  In  the  remission  of  debts  In  Deut.  xv. 
1-1*.  documents  held  to  be  respectively  much  earlier,  and 
earlier  than  the  part  of  the  Law  in  which  the  more  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  cyclical  system  Is  given.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  laws  In  relation  to  the  Sab- 
batical system  were  enforced,  the  slavery  of  Hebrews 
would  be  <»f  necessity  Interrupted  by  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbatical  Year ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  system 
were  neglected  the  principle  would  defend  the  Hebrew  s' 
right.  The  liberty  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Jubilee  Year  has  to  do  with  inheritance,  the  reversion  of 
the  hnd  to  Its  former  owners,  and  not  with  personal 
lll>erty.  This  Is  seen  in  the  passage  relating  to  the 
Hebrew  hired  servant  in  the  Jubilee  law  (Lev.  xxv. 
3»-4l). 
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years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imme- 
diately following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  The 

jubilee  year  was  called  b'l»H  J13C\  "the  year 
of  the  trumpet,"  or  ^JV  alone,  the  latter  word 
meaning  either  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the 
instrument  itself,  because  the  begiuning  of  the 
year  was  to  be  announced  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment by  sound  of  trumpet.  It  was  similar  to  the 
sabbatical  year  in  character,  though  doubtless 
yet  more  important.  In  tiie  jubilee  year  debts  j 
were  to  be  remitted,  lands  restored  to  their 
former  owners,  and  Hebrew  slaves  set  free.  It  ! 
is  obvious  from  the  terms  of  the  enactment  in 
Leviticus  (xxv.  8-1 1)  that  this  year  was  to  follow 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  so  that  the 
opinion  that  it  was  identical  with  the  seventh 
sabbatical  year  is  untenable.  There  is  a  more 
difficult  question  as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee 
period,  some  holding  the  jubilee  year  to  have 
been  intercalary,  and  the  period  therefore  of 
fifty  years,  while  others  hold  the  sabbatical 
]>eriods  to  have  been  continuous,  the  jubilee 
year  beginning  a  sabbatical  period  and  not 
standing  between  two  such  periods.  According 
to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee  period  was  of  fifty 
years,  the  fifty-first  year  beginning  a  new  cycle. 
The  same  writer  mentions  a  tradition  that  after 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  only  sabba- 
tical years,  ami  no  jubilee  years,  were  observed 
(Meier,  Handlnuh,  i.  pp.  503,  504).  The  Jews 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries  B.C.  certainly 
followed  the  system  of  continuous  sabbatical 
periods :  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Mai- 
monides may  be  an  endeavour  to  explain  away 
this  evidence.  The  testimony  of  Joseph  us  does  j 
not  seem  conclusive,  though  Ideler  (7.  t\)  holds 
it  to  be  so :  the  expression  ravra  irtvTTjKovra 
fiiv  ferny  tn\  tA  wdvra  (Ant.  iii.  1*2,  §  3)  cannot 
be  held  to  prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year 
was  not  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical  period 
instead  of  being  intercalary. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
when  the  first  sabbatical  year  after  the  entrance 
into  Palestine  ought  to  have  been  kept ;  whether 
the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have 
beeu  continuous;  and  what  positive  record  there  j 
is  of  any  sabbatical  or  jubilee  years  having  been  ■ 
observed.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that 
the  first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the 
Israelites  hnd  entered  Palestine  was  about  the 
fourteenth  (Jennings,  Jcicith  Antiquities,  bk. 
iii.  cap.  »).  It  is  possible  tnat  it  might  have 
been  somewhat  earlier  or  later  ;  but  the  narra- 
tive will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  The 
institution  seems  to  have  been  greatly  neglected. 
It  is  said  in  Leviticus  that  in  the  desolation  of 
the  land  she  should  enjoy  the  sabbaths  which 
had  not  been  kept  (Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  43;.  The 
seventy  years'  Captivity  is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Ch. 
(xxxvi.  21)  in  like  terms;  but  this  may  be  on 
account  of  the  number  being  itself  sabbatical, 
ten  times  seven,  which  indeed  seems  to  be 
indicated  in  the  passage.  In  spite  of  neglect  we 
may  infer  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years 
kept  from  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  Temple,  would  have  been 
reckoned  from  the  first  one,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  if  any  kept  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  would  be  counted  in  the  same  manner: 
from  the  nature  of  the  institution  it  is  rather  to 
be  supposed  that  the  reckoning  would  begin  again 


after  tho  re-  occupation  of  the  country.  Th? 
recorded  sabbatical  years  do  not  enable  as  to 
determine  this  problem,  because  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  year  of  the  first  cultiratk>n  u: 
the  country  by  the  returned  exiles.  The  known 
dates  of  sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next 
after  the  return  to  commence  B.C.  528,  and  be 
current  B.C.  527.  which  would  make  the  firs*, 
year  of  the  j>eriod  B.C.  534-3,  which  would  not 
improbably  be  the  first  year  of  cultivation; 
but  the  sabbatical  period  being  so  short,  this 
evidence  is  of  little  weight.  Of  course,  bjtn 
dates  may  be  brought  down  seven  rear*. 
3.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  any  jubilee 
year  having  been  kept.  The  dates  of  thr^e 
sabbatical  years  have  been  preserved.  The* 
were  current  B.C.  1(53,  135,  and  37,  and  there- 
fore  commenced  about  three  mouths  earlier, 
B.C.  164,  136,  and  38  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9.  j  5; 
xiii.  8,  §  1 ;  xiv.  16,  §  2  ;  xv.  1,  §  2;  It.  J.  i. 
2,  §  4 ;  1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53). — The  phrase  «V 
aafi&drtp  Sivrfpowpdrtft  (Luke  vi.  1)  has  ben 
explained  as  the  first  sabbath  in  the  second 
year  of  the  cycle.  The  year  would  be  A.t».  25; 
and  as  the  second  year  of  a  sabbatical  peritd 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  a.D.  28,  the  har- 
vest would  have  fallen  in  the  spring  of  jli>.  2^. 

Eras. — There  nre  indications  of  several  his- 
torical eras  having  been  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  too  scanty  for  any  posi- 
tive conclusions.  Some  of  these  possible  en* 
may  be  merely  reckonings  employed  by  writers 
and  not  national  eras ;  others  from  their  refer- 
ence to  events  of  the  highest  importance  U-  thr 
whole  people  have  the  true  character  of  era. 
though  they  may  not  have  had  any  lastin;  us*. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  here  excepted  as 
foreign. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  dating  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  1). 
This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the  octur- 
reuee  of  this  era.  Ideler,  indeed,  supposes  it 
be  so  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  referring  tc 
Ex.  xix.  1  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  38  (//andWA,  t. 
p.  507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  same  piT- 
of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the  Exodus-yeir 
(Rojnal  years,  &c.)  is  used  as  the  point  whence 
time  is  counted  ;  but  during  the  interval  •■' 
which  it  formed  the  natural  beginning  it  cuno: 
be  fchown  to  have  been  an  era,  though  it  ttJ.r 
have  been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  or  f.rst 
year  of  a  sovereign's  reign  is  one.  A  referent 
to  be  conclusive  must  be  after  the  conquest  -J 
Canaan. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temp'.e 
conjectured  by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  t-\ 
(Ilandlt.  1.  c).  The  passages  to  wakh  he  reftrs 
(1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Ch.  viii.  1)  merely  speak 
occurrences  subsequent  to  the  interval  of  twett> 
years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  Tempt? 
(seven  years,  1  K.  vi.  37)  and  Solomon's  hoas* 
(thirteen  years,  vii.  1). 

3.  The  era  once  used  by  Exekiel  (i.  1,  2V 
beginning  with  the  reform  of  Josiah  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year. 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  con- 
stantly used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  ihi 
fifth  year  (i.  2);  and  the  latest,  the  twccU- 
seventh  (xxix.  17).  The  Prophet  generally  ot-> 
the  date  without  applying  any  distinctive  term  to 
the  era.  He  speaks,  however,  of  "the  tilth  v«-*: 
of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity  "  (L  2),  and  "the 
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twelfth  year  of  our  captivity"  (xxxiii.  21),  the 
latter  expression  probably  explaining  his  con- 
stant use  of  the  era.  The  same  reckoning  is 
necessarily  employed,  though  not  as  such,  where 
tue  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the  thirtv- 
>eventh  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  k. 
xxv.  27 ;  Jer.  lii.  31).  We  have  no  proof  that 
this  era  was  used  save  by  those  to  whose  cap- 
tivity it  referred.  The  'first  year  was  current 
1J.C.  «'»98,  beginning  in  the  spring  of  that  year. — 
The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  Captivity 
Jots  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era. — 
The  return  from  Babylon  also  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  used,  though  dated  from  (Ezra  iii.  1,  8), 
like  the  Exodus  in  the  Pentateuch.  Daniel, 
Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  date  by  the  reigns  of 
foreign  kings. 

5.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in  the 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Maccabees. 

t>.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  D.C.  141  was  commemorated  by  an  era 
used  in  contracts  and  agreements  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
41).  The  years  1  to  5  on  the  shekels  assigned 
to  Simon  are  probably  dated  by  this  era,  although 
it  is  stated  that  the  right  of  coining  money 
with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to  him 
until  two  years  later,  u.C.  139,  by  Antiochus 
VII.  (xv.  6).  It  may  be  supposed  that  Antio- 
chus VII.  conlirmed  privileges  before  granted 
ly  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (cp.  r. .'»),  or  that 
he  gare  his  sanction  to  money  already  issued. 
[Moxly  ;  Shkkki,.]  The  era  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Rcyiuil  Years,  «yc — By  the  Hebrews  regnal 
years  appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  which  the  king  came 
to  the  throne,  not  from  his  accession.     Thus,  if 

king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last  month  of 
*ne  year,  reigned  through  the  next  year,  and 
<lied  in  the  first  month  of  the  third  year,  we 
might  have  dates  of  his  first,  second,  and  third 
years,  although  he  did  not  reign  above  thirteen  or 
fourteen  months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his 
accession  before  that  event  would  be  assigned  to 
the  last  year  of  his  predecessor,  and  any  in  the 
year  of  his  death  after  it  would  be  given  to  his 
successor's  first  year.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  counting  from  eras  or  important 
events.  The  whole  stated  length  of  reigns  and 
intervals  roughly  allows  for  this  mode  of 
reckoning. 

III.  HijrrORICAL  CnRONOLOGY. — The  histori- 
cal section  of  Hebrew  chronology  is  not  less 
difficult  than  the  technical.  The  information  in 
the  Bible  is  rather  direct  than  inferential, 
though  there  is  important  inferential  evidence; 
and  the  present  state  of  the  numbers  precludes 
absolute  certainty  in  our  deductions.  Kor  in- 
stance, where  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  differ,  when 
we  have  decided,  which  we  cannot  always  do, 
which  form  of  a  number  has  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  original  form  of  the  number  has  been  pre- 
served. We  may  indeed  doubt  if  the  text  ori- 
ginally contained  numbers.  There  are  also 
several  gaps  in  series  of  smaller  numbers  which 
we  cannot  supplv.  When,  therefore,  we  can  com- 
}«are  several  of  these  smaller  numbers  with  a 
larger  number,  we  are  frequently  prevented  from 
applying  a  conclusive  test  by  the  deficiencies  in 
tiie  detailed  series.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
round  numbers  is  a  matter  of  miuor  importance, 


for.  although  when  we  have  no  other  evidence, 
it  forbids  an  exact  determination,  the  variation 
of  a  few  years  cannot  be  balanced  against  great 
and  apparently  insoluble  difficulties,  like  thoso 
of  the  primeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX., 
and   Samaritan    Pentateuch.     Until  recently 
many  critics  considered  that  Hebrew  chronology 
was  indeterminable  before  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple.    Recently  doubts  have 
been  thrown  ou  the  numbers  from  that  time 
until  the  Babylonian  Captivity.   However  much 
these  numbers  may  have  suffered  in  the  attempt 
to  synchronise  the  lines  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the 
theory  that  they  inherently  show  an  artificial 
system  has  signally  failed.'  Dr.  Adolf  Kamp- 
hausen  has  successfully  defended  the  numbers  of 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  against  E.  Krey  and  his 
followers  (Die  Chronologic  d.  hebriiincftcn  Kfowje, 
Bonn,  1883).     Some  have  laid  great  stress  on 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  number  40, 
alleging  that  40,  its  division  20  and  multiple 
80,  as  well   as   7o,  arc   vague   terms  equi- 
valent to  "many," so  that  40 or  70  years  would 
mean    no   more   than   "many   years."  The 
number  40  is  not  always  indefinite  even  when  it 
would  specially  seem  to  be  so.    Thus  the  40 
years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided  into  two 
periods: — 1.  From  the  Exodus  to  the  sending  of 
the  spies  about  a  year  and  a  quarter  (1  yr.  -f- 
4  in.  ;  Num.  ix.  1,  x.  11  ;  cp.  xiv.  29,  33,  show- 
ing it  was  the  second  year,  and  xiii.  20,  showing 
the  time  was  about  the  fifth  month  Ab),  the  40 
days  of  search  being  included  ;  2.  The  time  of 
wandering  until  the  brook  Zered  was  crossed 

38  yrs.  (Dent.   ii.   14)  :   making  altogether 

39  yrs.  4  m.  This  accords  with  the  date  of  40  yrs. 
1 1  m.  1  d.  of  the  address  of  Moses  after  the 
conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which 
was  after  the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So 
again  David's  reign  of  40  years  is  divided  into 
7  vrs.  6  m.  at  Hebron  and  33  yrs.  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5;  1  Ch.  iii.  4 ;  but  1  K.  ii. 
11,7  yrs.,  omitting  the  months,  and  33).  Thus 
we  cannot  hold  nil  periods  of  40  yrs.  (and  of 
course  80)  to  be  vague.  Another  remarkable 
instance  is  the  partial  confirmation  of  the  second 
of  the  three  forties  into  which  the  life  of  Moses 
is  divided.  The  reigns  of  Ramses  II.  the  great 
oppressor,  and  his  son  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
are  admitted  to  have  lasted  together  about  eighty- 
five  years,  and  the  Egyptian  evidence  shows  that 
as  one  of  the  store  cities  (Ramses)  was  already 
built  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ramses  II.  the  oppres- 
sion had  already  begun  in  that  year.  We  have 
therefore  a  maximum  of  8(J  years  and  a  minimum 
of  81,  corresjHmding  to  the  Biblical  80.  On  the 
whole  it  is,  however,  not  possible  to  account  for 
the  numerous  instances  of  40,  20,  and  80,  espe- 
cially where  a  series  of  such  figures  occurs  in 
juxtaposition  with  another  series  of  precise 
numbers  as  in  the  Book  of  Judges, b  except  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  nearest  round  number  is 
intended,  unless  indeed  40  mean  merely  "  many  " 
(cp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  would  rather  seem  as  if 
the  nearest  round  number  was  sometimes  taken, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  round  numbers  must 
be  absolutely  vague  ones.— In  the  technical  part  of 


b  The  periods  of  foreign  rule  are  predominantly  pre- 
cise, so  are  the  Judges'  periods,  excluding  those  con- 
nected with  times  of  rest.  The  four  times  of  rest  arc  *o 
once,  40  three  times. 
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the  subject  we  have  shown  deference  to  the  early 
Rabbinical  authorities  :  here  we  place  no  reliance 
upon  them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  connected 
with  religious  observances,  they  could  scarcely 
be  far  wrong,  in  historical  chronology  they 
could  hardly  be  right,  their  knowledge  of  foreign 
sources  being  limited  and  inexact.  By  com- 
paring their  later  dates  with  the  certain  or 
approximative  chronology  of  the  time,  we  find 
such  inaccuracy  that  we  can  scarcely  hold  they 
had  any  traditional  information  to  guide  them, 
unless  indeed  the  true  date  of  the  Exodus  had 
been  traditionally  preserved.  Their  violent 
treatment  of  later  chronology  may  be  due  to  an 
attempt  to  harmonise  it  with  the  interval  from 
the  Exodus,  of  which  the  earlier  part  was  in 
their  judgment  fixed  by  a  Biblical  statement. — 
There  are  valuable  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in 
discussing  Hebrew  chronology,  principally  the 


contemporary  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  ani  Ad- 
rian documents. 

Biblical  data. — The  Biblical  information  may 
be  examined  under  the  main  period*  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with 
the  earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abrara's  de- 
parture from  Haran. — All  the  numerical  data 
for  the  chronology  of  this  interval  are  found  in 
two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  tint  from 
Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3  ad  iu.y. 
and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram  (xi.  10-26), 
and  in  passages  in  the  same  Book  (vii.  6,  11: 
viii.  13 ;  ix.  28,  29  ;  xi.  32  ;  xii.  4>  The  parallel 
passages  in  1  Ch.  (i.  1-4,  24-27)  and  Luke 
(iii.  34-38)  give  no  numbers.  The  Hebrew 
text,  the  LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentatecih 
greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen  in  {he  fallowing 
table,  taken  from  the  writer's  Geiwsis  of 
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Earth  and  of  Man*,  with  the  addition  of  a 
various  reading,  the  age  of  Abram  when  he  left 
Haran,  and  parenthetic  marks  enclosing  numbers 
not  stated  but  obtained  by  computation  from 
others.  The  advantage  of  the  method  of  the 
table  is  that  it  clearly  shows  the  differences  and 
agreements  of  the  three  versions  of  the  data. 
The  dots  indicate  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
LXX. 

There  is  one  difference  which  may  be  imme- 
diately disposed  of,  the  excess  of  generations  in 
the  LXX.  caused  by  the  "  second  Cninan."  The 
best  chronologers  are  agreed  in  rejecting  him 
aa  spurious.  Probably  his  name  was  first 
inserted  by  a  copvist  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
<iii.  36),  and  thcucc  transferred  to  the  LXX. 
[Cainan.] 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the 
Hebrew  is  exactly  100  years  less  than  the  LXX. 
in  every  generation  but  one  before  the  period 
for  which  the  longer  generations  are  needed  to 
leave  time  for  the  completion  of  lives  before  the 


Flood.  In  the  age  following  the  reduction  is  al<>n? 
found  in  the  Heb.,  the  Sam.  agreeing  with  th-j 
LXX.  In  the  lengths  of  lives  the  Heb.  and  Sao. 
reduce  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  after  Sh»ai  br 
100  years,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Uup'tn 
of  the  generations  in  the  Sam.  which  remain 
unchanged. — In  the  Heb.  the  life  of  Lamech  i» 
apparently  shortened  to  avoid  the  Flood  ;  so  al*> 
is  the  LXX.,  the  numbers  differing,  in  the  Sua 
the  lives  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech  ar? 
all  curtailed  from  the  agreeing  or  nearly  agrwio,: 
numbers  of  Heb.  and  LXX.,  and  all  three  patri- 
archs die  in  the  year  of  the  Flood.  In  ail  Ver- 
sions the  generation  of  Noah  is  greatly  in  eic«§ 
of  the  others,  of  course  far  more  so  in  the  H*b 
and  Sam.  than  in  the  LXX.  Otherw  ise,  it'  th" 
generation  were  normal,  several  «>f  K<ah'> 
ancestors,  in  the  case  of  the  Sam.  every  oa#. 
would  have  survived  the  Flood. — The  proportion 
of  generations  to  lives  is  fairlv  normal  in  tiv 
LXX.;  in  the  Heb.  less  by  a  century,  «c*p: 
I  where  the  LXX.  numbers  are  rendered  necessary 
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by  the  Flood  and  one  other  instance.  The  Sara, 
is  inconsistent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  LXX. 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  version  of  the  data, 
but  there  are  inherent  difficulties.  1.  The 
apparent  reduction  of  the  life  of  Lantech.  2.  The 
apparent  lengthening  of  the  life  of  Noah.  3.  The 
iOurtness  of  the  lives  of  Peleg,  Ren,  and  Serug, 
while  the  generations  remain  the  same,  though 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  generations 
absolutely  abnormal.  Supposing  that  these  diffi- 
culties may  be  explained,  we  find  an  improba- 
bility- in  the  numbers  themselves.  Tht>e  are 
hundreds  and  thirty  and  multiples  of  thirty, 
usually  with  a  small  excess,  irregularities  be- 
ginning with  the  generation  which  if  shorter 
would  leave  the  residue  of  the  life  to  overlap 
the  Flood  (Methuselah's).  The  second  figure  is 
3.  0,  9,  6,  in  twelve  out  of  fourteen  generations. 
The  first  seven  generations  after  the  Flood  are 
135, 134,  132,  and  (three  times,  omitting  Cainan) 
130.  The  lengths  of  lives  present  the  same 
phenomena,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It 
seems  as  if  the  units  had  been  added  to  bring  up 
the  sums  towards  complete  centuries ;  but  thev 
are  always  defective,  as  if  converted  from  a 
shorter  to  a  longer  year.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  original  computation  was  in  Chaldaeo- 
Babylonian  years  of  360  days,  and  was  converted 
into  years  of  365}  days,  the  sum  from  the  birth 
-  t  Arphaxad  to  that  of  Nahor  is  801  years  of  the 
shorter  duration.  Similarly  from  Adam  to  the 
t  irth  of  Methuselah  would  be  1305  years.  This 
i«  sufficiently  near  to  warrant  the  conjecture 
that  some  change  of  this  kind  has  been  effected. 
The  very  artificial  character  of  the  numbers  for 
generations  and  the  less  artificial  lengths  of  the 
lives  have  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  genera- 
tions are  not  original,  and  the  lives  alone  are  so ; 
but  this  hypothesis  seems  unwarranted  by  the 
texture  of  the  record :  the  two  sets  of  numbers 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  is  observable 
that  both  are  wanting  in  the  Chronicles,  and  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  in  Genesis  the  numbers 
may  be  due  to  an  ancient  tradition.  On  this 
theory  they  would  still  be  very  early,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  gradual  diminution  is 
»ne  which  marks  some  unknown  mode  of 
reckoning,  which  is  much  in  favour  of  their 
originality,  or  at  least  great  antiquity.  On 
this  subject  see  Genesis  of  the  Earth  'and  of 
Man*  pp.  142  sq. 

A  serious  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  idea  that 
the  numbers  are  cyclical,  and  the  personages, 
for  the  most  part,  legendary.  The  artificial 
character  of  the  generation  numbers  and  Knoch's 
life  of  365  years  seems  to  lend  some  colour  to 
this  view,  but  it  has  failed  in  spite  of  the  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been  ad- 
vanced. The  comparison  with  the  Babylonian 
zodiacal  periods,  a  cognate  hypothesis,  instituted 
by  Lenormant,  is  most  interesting  but  incon- 
clusive. It  would  be  easier  to  conjecture  that 
as  the  Babylonians  had  a  tradition  of  ten  patri- 
archs or  kings  before  the  Flood,  and  as  Taurus 
in  their  historical  age  originally  marked  the 
vernal  equinox,  it  would  be  natural  to  them 
to  connect  the  period  of  Aquarius  with  the 
Flood.  Beyond  this  the  points  of  agreement  are 
slight.  The  idea  that  the  patriarchs  may  be 
legendary  does  not  wholly  rest  on  the  cyclical 
hypothesis  or  its  modified  zodiacal  form:  it 


claims  in  its  support  the  parallelism  of  the 
genealogies  of  Seth  and  Cain. 


Cainan 
Mahalaleel 
Jared 
Ktioch 
Methuselah 
l^amech 
Noah 
Three 


Cain 

Enoch 

lr«d  (r^Mi,  LXX.) 
Mehojael  (MoJUJUjA.  LXX.) 
Methuaael 
Lamech 
Three  i 


In  these  lists  two  names  are  identical,  three 
very  similar,  and  three  unlike.  All  the  similar 
names  and  an  identical  one  are  in  the  same 
places  in  the  succession.  In  addition  to  this, 
Enos,  the  father  of  Cainan,  is  curiously  parallel 
to  Adam,  the  father  of  Cain.  An  endeavour  to 
explain  the  relation  of  the  two  lists  has  been 
ingeniously  made  by  Lenormant,  who  sees  in  the 
Cainite  names  contrasts  to  the  Sethite  ones,  first 
favourable  to  the  Sethites,  and,  when  the  general 
corruption  of  mankind  extended  to  these,  con- 
versely unfavourable,  but  the  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  genealogy  of 
Seth  is  in  an  Elohistic  passage,  that  of  Cain  in  a 
Jehovistic  one.  Are  they  two  versions  of  one  list, 
differing  as  versions  of  the  same  genealogy  do  in 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  ?  In  this  case  we  have 
to  account  for  the  apparent  identity  of  the  lines, 
traced  to  different  heads.  To  this*  difficulty  no 
answer  can  yet  be  given,  but  that  if  the  genera- 
tions are  in  neither  case  wholly  successive,  some 
meeting-points  may  be  thus  indicated.  Other- 
wise the  knot  is  cut  by  the  theory  that  the  list 
of  the  Sethites  is  the  original,  and  that  of  the 
Caiuitea  founded  upon  it.  But  the  character- 
istic nature  of  the  incidents  told  of  each  line 
forbids  this  view.  They  are  independent  and 
contrasted.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Lenormant, 
Lea  Ori fines,*  &c.  i.  214  sq. 

It  has  been  showu  that  the  LXX.  numbers  for 
the  generations  have  the  highest  claim  to  be 
considered  original,  or  at  least  the  oldest 
form,  though  where  two  of  three  variants  are 
shown  to  be  corrupted  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  any  one  is  genuine.  Accepting,  with 
this  reserve,  the  numbers  in  question,  we  have 
to  inquire  if  they  are  historical.  As  genera- 
tions and  lives  they  cannot  be  historical  if  ordi- 
nary years  are  intended.  Is  then  the  gradual 
reduction  a  difference  in  the  periods  employed 
rather  than  a  reduction  of  human  life? — in 
other  words,  are  the  years  employed  such  in  the 
ordinary  senses  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  all  other  records  support 
the  opinion  of  the  physiologists  that  the  maxi- 
mum life  of  man  little  exceeds  a  century.  The 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  fixed  it  as  110  vears, 
the  length  of  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  their  oldest 
document,  the  Proverbs  of  Ptah-hotep,  dating 
about  3000  years  B.C.,  mentions  this  sum  as 
extreme  old  age.  In  Genesis,  when  the  corrup- 
tion of  mankind  is  told,  "  when  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  the  duration 
of  life  was  limited  to  120  years  (vi.  1-3).  This 
admits  of  three  explanations:  (1)  that  this  was 
the  length  of  human  life  before  the  Flood ; 
(2)  that  it  was  a  reduction ;  (3)  that  it  was  a 
time  of  repentance  allowed  before  the  catas- 
trophe.   The  first  and  second  explanations  seem 
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alone  reasonable,  and  the  first  is  the  more 
probable,  as  the  curtailment,  if  we  accept  the 
existing  chronological  scheme,  would  not  have 
taken  effect  on  all  living  people,  but  only  on  the 
latent  born,  and  Noah  would  form  an  exception.  • 
Moreover,  we  are  limited  by  physiology  to  the 
sum  of  120  years.  An  antediluvian  maximum  of 
that  sum  would  suit  the  modern  conditions. 

The  idea   that   shorter    periods    than  the 
ordinary  years  are   used   in   the   patriarchal  | 
genealogies  is  as  old  as  St.  Augustine.    It  is  not 
without  the  support  of  lUblical  evidence,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 

1.  The  two  beginnings  of  the  Hebrew  year 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  ]>atriarchal  year  of  six 
mouths,   which    is   perhaps  favoured  by  the 

etymology  of  J13E\  "  year,"  for  the  radical  sense 
is  not  so  much  41  repetition  "  as  "  doing  a  second 
time."  During  the  closing  period  of  the  patri- 
archal age,  from  Nahor  to  Amram,  a  reduction 
by  one-half  would  make  the  narrative  far  easier 
to  be  understood  historically.  According  to  the 
ordinary  reckoning  Jacob  was  77  years  old  when 
he  went  to  Haran,  84  or  91  when  Reuben  his 
firstborn  was  born  :  3.j},  42,  and  45J  are  more 
likely  sums.  Abraham's  age  when  leaving 
Haran  was  75  (37}),  Sarah's  when  taken  by 
Pharaoh  67  (33}),  by  Abimelech  80  (44}).  The 
ages  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  at  Isaac's  birth, 
100  (50)  and  90  (45),  do  not,  if  reduced,  weaken 
the  language  of  the  narrative.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  period  of  the  sojourn  is  put  at  430 
years,  and  many  chronologers  compute  it  at  215, 
exactly  the  half  on  the  data  of  the  text.  We 
believe  the  longer  is  the  true  jwriod,  but  the 
result  of  the  reduction  is  significant.  The  ordi- 
nary years  seem  to  be  employed  throughout  the 
.story  of  Joseph.  If  two  modes  of  reckoning 
are  used,  the  430  years  could  have  been  incor-  , 
rectly  halved. 

2.  A  period  of  three  months  would  be  that  of 
one  of  the  natural  seasons.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Hebrews  so  divided  the  year 
before  the  Rabbinical  age.  The  pagan  Arabs 
had,  however,  besides  the  twelve  months,  four 
equal  seasons,  beginning,  like  the  Hebrew  civil 
year,  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (see  Lauc,  Arab,  i 

Lex.  s.  v.  £X)j)-  Supposing  that  this  reckon- 
ing was  used  in  the  period  during  which  the 
ages  are  roughly  double  those  of  that  next 
following,  we  should  obtain  a  like  result :  the 
lives  460  (115)  to  330  (82J),  and  the  genera- 
tions 135  (33f )  to  130  (32$),  would  be  reduced 
to  the  figures  required  by  physiology. 

3.  The  still  farther  reduction  to  two  months 
might  be  suggested  by  the  six  Arab  seasons,  begin- 
ning at  the  autumnal  equinox  (Lane,  I  ax.  1.  c).  i 
If  applied  to  the  generations  and  lives  before  the  ' 
Flood,  including  Shem's,  969  (161})  to  535  (88), 
and  230  (38|)  to  167  (27$),  with  the  exceptional 
generation  of  Noah,  500  (83J),  the  result  is 
nearly  the  same. 

It  is  argued  against  any  hypothesis  of  this  1 
kind  that  the  600th  year  of  Noah's  life  is  ' 
treated  as  an  ordinary  year.  Had  there  been  a  ' 
double  use  of  years  in  the  document,  this  might  j 
be  a  natural  consequence.  No  doubt  any  ex-  \ 
planation  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  but  in  this  1 
case  we  must  consider  the  difference  of  what  1 
occur*  in  a  historical  narrative  and  inero  state-  j 


ments  of  intervals  attached  to  name?,  aoi 
deductions  from  them.  Thus  the  GO^h  vear 
must  be  separated  from  the  division  of  the  mr 
of  the  Flood.  If  however  we  consider  each 
generation  to  have  probably  been  of  the  »ir.» 
length  as  in  history  generally,  we  must  suppn*. 
the  generations  not  to  have  been  consecutive  a> 
we  do  in  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt, 

B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure 
from  Haran  to  the  Exodus. — The  length  cf  th:$ 
period  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years  farm 
the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  tn* 
Law  (Gal.  iii.  17),  the  first  event  bcinp  held  to 
be  that  recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  45.     The  sair* 
number  of  years  is  given  in  Ex.,  where  the  Hel>. 
reads :  44  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  t  f 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  [was]  four  hundrl 
and  thirty  years.    And  it  came  to  pats  at  the 
end  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  yean,  evea 
the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  <f 
Epypt "        40.  41).   Here  the  Vat.  LXX.  aid* 
after  "  in  Egypt  "  the  words  44  and  in  Canaan;* 
and  the  Alex,  and  Sam.  add  after  44G\naai," 
"they  and  their  fathers."  Clearly  we  havehe> 
a  growth  of  glosses.    The  promise  to  Abraham 
states  that  the  sojourn  or  the  oppression  shall 
last  400  years.     44  Know    of   a    surety  tint 
thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  tast 
is  not  their's,  and  shall  serve  them  ;  and  the; 
shall  afflict  tbem  four  hundred  years:  and  al.- 
that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  jud^ 
ami  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great 
substance  ...  in  the  fourth  generation (perioo? 
they  shall  come  hither  again  "  (Gen.  xv.  13,  H. 
16).    Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  15,  2)  and  the  Tarpun 
of  Pseudo-Jonathan  accept  the  LXX.  view :  St. 
Stephen  in  the  Acts  (vii.  6)  and  Philo  (Qnis  n- 
rfi'c.  ftcr.  §  54,  p.  511)  cite  Gen.  xv.  13;  aV. 
Josephus  follows  the  Heb.  reckoning  in  ctaer 
places  (Ant.  ii.  9,  1  ;  B.  J.  v.  9,  4).    In  ritia* 
these  differences  of  criticism,  bishop  Light !» t 
adds    44  The    difficulties   which    attend  lota 
systems  of  chronology  need  not  be  cansid<w 
here,  as  they  do  not  affect  St.  Paul's  argunusv 
and  cannot  have  entered  into  his  tbonefets ' 
(Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Galatvtns,  p.  140,  not* I 
Supposing  however  that  St.  Paul  did  not  hc.  \ 
the  current  chronology,  his  argument  «ali 
admit  of  his  reasoning,  44  You  concede  the  la* 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after."  with- 
out in  any  way  vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
reckoning.    The  two  reckonings  could  be  retva- 
eiled  on  the  theory  of  a  different  use  of  the  Urn 
44  year,"  but  scholars  are  generally  agreed  that 
the  long  period  of  430  years  is  needed  lor  th* 
growth  of  the  Israelites  from  a  family  to  i 
nation,   and   the   circumstances  of  Egyptian 
history   accord   best   with   the  chronological 
result.     This  important  consequence  follow*, 
that  the  generations  connected  with  this  intern 
must  be  one,  and  all  statements  of  the  head.-  <i 
families  and  as  genealogies  broken;  for  net  on-, 
even  Joshua's  from  Ephraim  [Beriah}.  can  It 
reconciled  with  the  long  period  if  consecutive 
On  the  other  hand,  Jochebed,  the  mother  C- 
Moses,  would  not  have  been  a  daughter  of  Lev 
in  a  literal  sense,  and  thus  Amram  would  »  ' 
have  necessarily  married  his  aunt,  hu  fatier- 
44  sister,"  but  his  kinswoman. 

If  then  we  take  the  period  of  430  years  f.«r 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  we  cannot  carty 
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<hr»nologv  farther  back.  The  periods  of  gcne- 
n'.ums  appear  too  long,  and  the  theory  that 
tiu-y  should  be  reduced  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
t  >  warrant  our  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
Inning  the  sojourn  the  ages  of  Levi,  Kohath, 
and  Amratn,  137,  133,  137  (Ex.  vi.  1G,  18,  'Jo), 
-tern  to  need  reduction  ;  those  of  Joseph,  and 
still  mere  those  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  appear  to  be 
well  made  out.  This  difficulty,  which  looks  like 
the  effect  of  a  partial  redaction,  may  possibly 
.ipply  to  the  age  preceding  the  sojourn.  The 
totry  into  Egypt  must  for  the  present  be  the 
starting-point  of  Hebrew  chronology. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  the  Egyptian 
•  ridence  for  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  Egypto- 
logists are  now  agreed  that  this  event  occurred 
ia  the  reign  of  Merenptah  or  Menptab,  fourth 
king  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  son  and 
successor  of  Bam*os  11.  Thin  result  has  been 
r<ached  by  the  following  steps.  [Eoyht,  p.  886.] 

It  has  been  long  held  that  the  Exodus  must 
hive  taken  place  in  the  period  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Dynasties.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  later  line,  and  the  king  just  men- 
tioned, by  an  Egyptian  tradition  reported  by 
Manetho  as  such.'  by  Chaeremon,  Lysimachus, 
and  Biodorus  Siculus.  Manetho  and  Chaeremon 
call  the  kin?  Amenophis;  and  Lysimachus, 
Bocchoris.d  Manetho  makes  his  son  Sethos  also 
Lunesses,  and  thus  identities  him  with  Meren- 
ptah, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  lists  of 
Ihnasties;  Chaeremon  gives  the  name  Messcnes, 
waich  may  be  a  corruption  of  Barneses. 

Two  circumstances  in  the  Bible  narrative 
confirmed  this  view.  The  great  oppressor  is 
n>.ated  to  have  built  as  store-cities  Pithom  and 
Barneses  (Ex.  i.  11).  The  name  Barneses  points 
to  a  kin£  of  that  name  who  could  be  no  other 
than  Ramses  II.  The  earlier  Bamses  I.,  his 
irrandfather,  had  a  short  and  unimportant  reign. 
lUm«es  II.  was  a  powerful  king  and  gnat 
•jnilder,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  before 
his  fifth  year,  he  founded  a  city  called  after 
himself,  Pa-Bamses.  "the  abode  of  Bamses,"  in 
•■astern  Lower  Egvpt,  near  to  if  not  within  the 
Land  of  Goshen.  The  reign  of  Bamses  II., 
newly  67  years,  or  62  after  the  latest  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Pa-Bamses  and  that  of  his  son 
—probably  19  or  'JO,  certainly  not  much  less — 
'Trespond.  as  86  or  81,  well  to  the  period 
which  the  Bible  allows  from  the  heat  of  the 
"ppression,  the  time  apparently  when  Barneses 
^as  built,  to  the  Exodus,  about  80  years.  No 
'•ther  two  reigns  make  up  this  snm,  and  the  two 
kings  as  portrayed  by  Egyptian  documents 
resemble  closely  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression 
and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  showing  us  in 
Knmses  II.  a  stern  and  merciless  oppressor,  in 
Merenptah  his  weak  shadow,  self-important  but 
irresolute. 

A  recent  discovery  completes  the  evidence, 
lu  the  mound  now  called  Tell-el-Maskhutah, 
M.  Naville  has  discovered  the  temple  and 
roagazines  of  the  store-city  Pithom,  with  as  the 
••arliest  name  that  of  Bamses  II.,  evidently 
founder  of  the  town  as  well  as  the  temple.  The 
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identification  with  the  Pithom  of  Exodus  is 
rendered  complete  by  the  size  of  the  bricks,  and 
the  prodigiously  thick  wafts  of  the  magazines, 
those  bricks  being  of  the  dimensions  used  under 
Bamses  II.  [see  M.  Naville's  Memoir  on  Pithom, 
.'ird  ed.  Ejypt  Exploration  Fund.  PlTHOM ; 
Baamses]. 

So  far  we  hove  a  historical  synchronism.  Is 
it  also  chronological?  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Egyptian  dates  before  the  final  establishment  of 
Psammetichus  I.  are  increasingly  vague  as  we 
ascend.  The  reign  of  Shishnk,  however,  must 
have  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  in 
placing  the  accession  of  Bamses  II.  about 
u.C.  1400.  Dr.  Brugsch  indeed  would  date  it 
earlier,  but  this  is  because  he  reckons  reigns  as 
generations,  three  to  a  century.  If  the  reign  of 
Bamses  II.  began  about  B.C.  1400,  the  Babbinical 
date  of  the  Exodus,  n.c.  1314,  would  fall  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Merenptah. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple. — In  but  one 
passage  do  we  find  the  whole  length  of  this 
period  stated.  It  is  that  in  which  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.) 
or  440th  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1). 
This  period  is  inconsistent  with  the  genealogies, 
which  give  on  an  average  410  years.  David's 
exceptional  genealogy,  if  continuous,  would  seem 
to  give  about  330  to  350  years  at  the  outside; 
but  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  generations 
may  have  been  dropped,  though  this  can  scarcely 
be  conjectured  of  the  very  consistent  Levitieal 
genealogies.  It  is  true  that  we  have  to  consider 
all  genealogies  from  Jacob's  sons  to  the  Exodus 
as  defective,  but  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan  a 
different  system  may  be  reasonably  conjectured. 
The  j»eriod  480  or  440  seems  again  inconsistent 
with  the  separate  numbers  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
with  which  it  can  .-done  be  reconciled  by  making 
some  judges  contemporary  or  shortening  the 
times  of  rest,  which  in  the  "case  of  that  following 
the  Moabite  servitude  is  warranted  by  the  LXX. 
(40  for  80).  Thus  the  period  seems  too  long  for 
the  genealogies,  and  probably  too  short  for  the 
data  of  Judges.  There  are  two  detached  state- 
ments which  bear  on  this  difficulty.  Jephthah 8 
message  to  the  Ammonite  king  reckons  300 
years  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Amoritcs  to  his  own  time  (Judg.  xi.  26).  This 
suits  the  period  m\  Kings  best,  allowing  some 
latitude  in  the  expression  :  it  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  computation  from  the  genealogies 
unless  we  conjecture  300  years  to  mean  in  the 
third  century.  St.  Paul's  450  years,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  define  the  period  from  the 
partition  of  Canaan  to  Samuel's  judgeship, 
apparently  inclusive,  is  ordinarily  read  as 
follows  (A.  V.) :  "  And  when  Be  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  He  divided 
their  land  to  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  He 
gave  unto  them  judges  abont  the  space  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the 
prophet.  And  afterward  they  desired  a  king " 
(Acts  xiii.  19-21).  This  is  the  reading  of  Cod. 
Claromont.  ;  but  the  Sinaitic,  Alex.,  Vat.,  and 
Ephr.  rescr.  read  thus  (B.  V.),  "  He  gave  them 
their  land  for  an  inheritance,  for  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  after  these  things 
!  He  gave  them  judges  until,"  &c.   This  reading  on 
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such  high  manuscript  authority  makesthe  passage 
extremely  obscure,  and  gives  the  period  of  years 
the  air  ot*  a  gloss  introduced  in  the  wrong  place. 
If  it  is  the  term  of  the  Judges,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  long  reckoning  in  vogue  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Lightfoot  on  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  430 
years  already  cited  might  apply  to  it.  On  the 
whole  we  prefer  the  reckoning  by  genealogies  as 
depending  on  a  general  but  not  complete  con- 
sensus of  evidence  of  a  special  kiud,  less  likely 
than  any  other  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  copyists. 
It  will  be  seen  under  the  next  head  that  the 
probiblc  date  of  Solomou's  accession  is  a  little 
after  B.C.  950,  and  in  the  examination  of  the 
Egyptian  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  Exodus 
it  has  been  shown  that  this  event  may  probably 
be  placed  somewhat  before  D.C.  1300.  This 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  original  number  in 
Kings  could  have  been  380. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon*   Temple    to   its   destruction.— The 


chronology  of  this  period  was,  until  lately,  hell 
to  be  very  nearly  fixed,  but  tne  discoTery  ot  th# 
Assyrian  Eponymous  Canon  has  led  to  a  grwii 
opinion  that  it  needs  large  correction.  Seirly 
all  scholars  hold  this  Canon  to  be 
Dr.  Oppert  among  AssyriologisU 
in  the  contrary  view. 

Formerly,  although  the  data  of  the  Book*  of 
Kings  were  accepted,  the  difficulty  of  cuo»troct- 
ing  a  system  from  the  coincident  year*  of  ta? 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  was  met  by  conjec- 
tures of  an  arbitrary  kind.  The  usual  expedite: 
was  the  insertion  of  two  interregna,  toe  rinrt  if 
eleven  years  after  Jeroboam  11.,  the  »ecw>]  tf 
nine  years  after  Pekah.  Another  expedient  »» 
to  add  ten  vears  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II. 
Dr.  Schroder  in  his  Die  KeUinsckrifttn  u*f  <k« 
alte  Testament  (Eng.  trans,  by  Professor  Whiu- 
house)  compares  the  Hebrew  data  with  tb»e  -: 
the  Canon  in  the  following  table,  to  winch  a 
column  is  here  added,  giving  the  Hebrew  iiXa 
as  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  interregix. 


Front  the  Monuments. 


854  (battle  at  Karkar)   

Jehu :  842  (payment  of  Tribute)   

*Azariab  (Uulah):  743-740  (In  these  years  at  war 

with  Tlglatb-plle«er)   

Menahem :  738  (payment  of  tribute) 

Pekah :  734  (conquered  by  Tiglath-pileser)   

•  ?Hc*hea :  739  (last  year  of  Tiglath-pileser  in  which 

Hushes  must  have  paid  him  tribute)   

723  (fall  of  Samaria)   

Hexeklah:  701  (Sennacherib's  expedition)   

Manaaseh :  681-673  (in  this  interval  be  must  have 

paid  tribute  to  Ksarhaddou)   

668  (667  ?)  (tribute  to  Assurbanlpal) ;  c.  647 

The  Assyrian  dates  rentier  necessary  several 
changes  in  the  Hebrew  sums,  and  the  correspon- 
dences of  the  two  liues  in  Kings  no  longer  agree, 
liut  there  are  internal  difficulties  in  these  corre- 
spondences which  may  induce  reasonable  doubt 
whether  they  are  part  of  the  original  text,  or, 
if  so,  unaltered.  These  are  the  three  dates  of  the 
accession  of  Jehoratn  of  Israel  (2  K.  i.  17,  iii.  1, 
viii.  16),  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Uzzinh 
in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II.  (xv.  1),  the 
date  of  Hoshea's  accession  in  the  20th  year  of 
Jotham  (r.  30) ;  whereas  according  to  both 
Kings  (p.  30)  and  2  Chrou.  (xxvii.  1)  Jotham's 
whole  reign  is  stated  to  have  been  16  years. 
Dr.  Adolf  Kamphausen  (Die  Chronologie  der 
kcbriiisclten  Kdnujct  Bonn,  1883)  has  endeavoured 
to  construct  a  chronology  of  this  period  on  the 
comparison  of  the  lengths  of  reigns  with 
the  Assyrian  data.  He  makes  six  changes  in 
the  Hebrew  reigns  (two  Israelite, — Menahem, 
Pekah;  and  four  of  Judah, — Amaziah,  Azariah. 
Ahaz,  Manasseh),  in  three  of  which  instances  10 
years,  all  in  Judah  (Amaziah,  Azariah,  Manas- 
seh), are  struck  out.  Further  he  counts  15  of 
Jotham's  16  years  to  him  as  regent.  Lastly  he 
puts  the  battle  of  Karkar  (B.C.  854)  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  (u.c.  854-843),  although  Ahab  is 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  documents  (cp.  pp.  32, 
43,  note  13).  It  is  quite  evident,  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  able  character  of  the  essay,  that 
the  results  cannot  be  fully  accepted."  Though 


•  The  translator  of  Dr.  Schrader's  Cuneiform  Intcrip- 
the  Old  Testament  (Prof.  Whitchouse)  gives  a 


In  the  Bible. 

[with  interregna] 

...    91S-887  (time  of  reign)  


[withoQtj 
...  s»*-'Tfc 


...  70-TW 


771-761   

758-738  (?) 

729-732 

722  (fall  of  Samaria). 

714  (Sennacherib's  expedition). 

606-642  (time  or  reign). 
(See  A.ir.a  pp.  466-6). 


the  chronological  difficulties  are  as  yet  in*luK«. 
the  historical  synchronisms  are  in  no  air 
affected.  If  the  reckoning  be  modified,  :x 
story  of  the  relations  of  Israel,  Judah,  Syria,  a  I 
Assyria,  would  remain  practically  untocia-- 
In  one  instance  the  narrative  seems  to  suit  ■  * 
change  suggested  in  Dr.  Kamphausen's  mt  &- 
ing.  The  story  of  the  capture  of  S.im.»na  »&i  * 
the  captivity  of  Israel  is  given  before  the  nara- 
Hezekiah  is  spoken  of,  and  during  the  narrati-' 
of  that  reign  the  capture  o|  Samaria  is  rep***1 
in  brief  (cp.  1  K.  x viii.  '.»~\2  with  ini.  ; 
sq.).  Again,  the  history  of  Hezekiah'»  mp 
in  2  Ch.  implies  that  on  his  accession  lsr..«! 
was  without  a  king  (xxx.  1,  5,  6,  10,  11;  xui 
1),  and  that  they  were  but  a  remnant  (xxi.  ^ 
Again  the  length  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  cxrt*r. 
from  Uzziah  to  at  least  the  14th  y«r  / 
Hezekiah,  would  according  to  the  old  rec'iv-ui 
be  at  the  shortest  46  years,  and  that  of  H*« 
from  Jeroboam  II.  to  Hezekiah  at  lea.4  41- 
These  minimum  lengths  would  be  reduced 
about  3'J  and  25  years. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that,  if  we  accept  t* 
Assyrian  Canon  as  continuous,  we  must  adn**- 
that  the  sums  of  some  reigns  must  be  casac*- 
and  that  the  correspondences  of  the  two  li»> 
Israel  and  Judah  in  many  cases  cannot  be  corm* 
in  their  present  form.  Farther  the  chn?»ol«'*r 
presents  internal  difficulties  which  canaot  - 
explained  without  arbitrary  hypotheses.  ^ 


useful  note  with  Dr.  Kampbausen's  table,  sad 

l(U.3»sq.> 
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the  correspondence*  added  to  harmonise  two 
independent  books  ?  The  Chronicles  present  but 
one  statement  of  correspondence  in  years : 
Afojah  1  =  Jeroboam  I.  18  (2  Ch.  xiii.  1). 
in  other  cases  the  beginning  of  the  history  ol* 
a  rei?n  in  Chronicles  reads  like  a  .shorter  form 
of  that  in  Kings.  The  difference  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  clause  of  correspondence  nnd  a 
slight  variety  in  the  form  of  the  rest  of  the 
statement. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
interval  from  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
to  its  destruction,  the  earliest  fixed  date  which 
cm  be  synchronised  with  a  regnal  year  is  that 
of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  B.C.  722-721,  in  the  9th 
rear  counted  from  Hoshea's  accession.  The 
earliest  fixed  date  is  that  of  the  battle  of 
Karkar,  B.C.  854,  late  in  Ahab's  reign,  the  year 
not  being  known.  The  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  to  Ahab  inclusive  are  apparently  78  years ; 
th<*e  of  the  kings  of  Judah  to  8  years  after 
that  date,  86,  the  synchronism  of  Ahab's  death 
with  Jehoshaphat's  17th  year  suiting  the 
history.  The  Israelite  sum  is  84  years,  but 
the  correspondences  reduce  it  to  78,  which  with 
<*ven  Israelite  reigns  reckoned  as  of  complete 
years  could  easily  be.  The  sum  of  86  years  for 
four  reigns  in  Judah  is  near  the  usual' average 
and  that  afforded  by  the  whole  series.  Taking 
the  date  D.C.  c.  850  for  Ahab's  death,  nnd  adding 
7?  years,  we  obtain  B.c.  c.  928  for  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  Solomon's  accession 
R.C.  c.  968. 

The  date  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple 
would  thus  be  B.C.  c.  965  ;  that  of  its 
destruction  is  B.C.  586,  making  the  interval 
about  382  years.  This  period  corresponds  to  18 
?enerations,  giving  an  average  of  23  years,  and 
to  19  reign*,  if  we  omit  Athaliah,  Jehoahaz,  and 
Jehoiachin,  or  an  average  of  22  years.  It  seems 
obvious  that  this  reckoning  cannot  be  reduced, 
and  the  Assyrian  Canon  does  not  admit  of  its 
being  extended,  unless  in  the  period  before 
Ahab's  death,  and  then  but  little  extension  is 
likely.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  discovery  of 
the  exact  date  of  Shishak'a  reign  may  aid  in 
determining  this  question.  [See  ISRAEL,  King, 
do*  of;  and  Judah,  Kinodom  of.] 

E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of 
Solomon's  Temple  to  the  return  from  Babylon. 
— The  determination  of  the  length  of  this  period 
depends  on  the  date  of  the  return.  The  decree 
ot  Cyrus  was  promulgated  in  the  1st  year  of 
his  reign  at  Babylon,  B.C.  538:  the  return,  a 
matter  needing  much  time,  may  well  have 
occupied  one  or  two  years.  With  it  closed  the 
70  years'  Captivity,  which  is  reckoned  from 
the  1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  4th  of 
J«*hoiakim.  Ptolemy's  Canon  allows  66  years 
frr  this  interval,  which  is  near  enough  to  a  round 
period  of  70  years.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CHRYSOLITE  (xpwrtMot ;  chrysolithus), 
one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  has 
be*n  already  stated  [BerylI  that  the  chrysolite 
of  the  ancients  is  identical  with  the  modem 
Oriental  topaz,  the  tarshish  of  the  Hebrew 
bible1;  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing  that 


»  EpiphanitM,  In  bis  Ttoelve  Stonei  of  thr  Rationale, 
Chrysolite,  by  some  called  chrysophyllus,  of  a 
DICT. — VOL.  L 


the  topaz  is  the  stone  indicated  bv  the  xpv<r6\t6os 
of  St.  John's  vision.   [See  BfcUYL.]       [W.  H .] 

CHRYSOPRASUS  (A.  V.),  -SE  (R.  V.) 
(Xpvff 6vpa<ros  ;  chrysoprase)  occurs  only  in  Rev. 
xxi.  2U  as  one  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned 
in  St.  John's  vision.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  the 
A.  V.  "agate  "  is  rendered  in  the  marg.  chryso- 
jir  isc,  an  1  by  R.  V.  41  rubies  "  ;  in  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  (text)  "emerald"  is 
marginally  rendered  by  the  former  chrysoprase, 
and  by  the  latter  caHmncle.  The  chrysoprase 
of  the  ancients  *  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  stone  now  so  called,  viz. 
the  apple  or  leek-green  variety  of  agate,  which 
owes  its  colour  to  oxide  of  nickel.  This  stone 
at  present  is  found  only  in  Silesia ;  but  Mr.  King 
(Antique  Gems,  p.  59,  note)  says  that  the  true 
chrysoprase  is  sometimes  found  in  antique 
Egyptian  jewellery  set  alternately  with  bit*  of 
lapis-lnzuli ;  it  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in  the  walls 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.    [VV.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

CHUB  (213,  Chub,  Ezek.  xxx.  5)  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  Scripture  in  a  passage  referring  to 
Egypt,  where  the  translations  differ  considerably. 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Greek  Af/3wej,  Libyans, 

indicating      ,  known  only  by  the  plural 
must    be    taken    as    its    equivalent.  Some 
manuscripts  have  the  variant   303,  Chenub, 
which  might  be  compared   to   the  Egyptian 

keneb    or    yheneb    t^f^j^.,   which   in  the 

statistical  tablet  of  Thothmes  III.  is  the  collec- 
tive name  for  the  nations  of  the  South,  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Negroes  (Brugsch,  Die 
aeyyptische  Ydlkertafel,  p.  45).  [E.  N.] 

CHUN  (f*3 ;  A.  U  t«k  feXa*rfo  *4ac  «,* 
[wo\4fitt»,  B-3;  Joseph.  Max*** ;  Chun),  a  city 
of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  which  David 
spoiled  (1  Ch.  xviii.  8),  called  Berothah  in  the 
parallel  jwssage  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  [Blbothah.] 

CHURCH  (feaAnrfa).— I.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  Church  is  uncertain.  It  is  found 
in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  languages  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  CVrc,  Circe,  Cync,  Curicea;  English, 
Church;  Scottish,  Kirk;  German,  Kirche; 
Swedish,  Kyrka ;  Danish,  Kyrke ;  Icelandic, 
Kyrkia;  Dutch,  Karke ;  Swiss,  Kirche;  Frisian, 
Tzierk;  Bohemian,  Cyrkew ;  Polish,  Ccrkiew ; 
Russian,  Zerkovc),  and  answers  to  the  deriva- 
tives of  ^tKATjeria,  which  are  found  naturally 
in  the  Romance  languages  (French,  Ejli.sc; 
Italian,  Chiesa;  old  Vaudois,  Gleisa;  Spanish, 
fyleaia),  and  by  foreign  importation  elsewhere 
(Gothic,  Aik-klesj6;  Hungarian,  Ejyhaz  ;  Gaelic, 
Eaglaia;  Welsh,  Eylu-ys ;  Cornish,  Eijlos).  The 
word  44  church  "  is  generally  said  to  be  .derived 
from  the  Greek  Kvpttutiv  (Walafrid  Strabo,  De 
Rebus  Ecclesiast.  c.  7 ;  Suicer,  a.  r.  Kvpuut6v ;  Glos- 
sarium,  s.  v.  44  Dominicum  " ;  Ca»aubon,  Exercit. 

golden  colour,  and  found  close  to  the  walls  of  Babylon." 
Pliny  makes  several  varieties  of  this  name ;  bis  first  is 
doubtless  the  Oriental  top**.— C.  W.  Kino. 

•  That  of  Sollnus  (lv.)  exactly  agrees  with  our  Indian 
chrysolite  :  "  Chrysoprasos  quoque  ex  auro  et  porraceo 
mlxtam  lucem  trahente*  aeque  beryllorum  generi  adju- 
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Baron,  xiii.  §  xviii. ;  Hooker,  Feci.  Pol.  v.  ch.  xiii. 
1 ;  Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ix. ;  Beveridge,  On 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  Art.  six. ;  Wordsworth, 
Theophilus  Anglicanus,  c  1 ;  Gieseler,  Ecclcs. 
History,  c.  1 ;  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  75) ; 
but  the  derivation  has  been  too  hastily  assumed. 
The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  the  following : 

(1)  a  similarity  of  sound;  (2)  the  statement  of 
Walafrid  Strabo;  (3)  the  fact  that  the  word 
Kvptatcbv  was  undoubtedly  used  by  Greek  eccle- 
siastics in  the  sense  of  "a  church,"  as  proved 
by  a  reference  to  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of 
Ancvra  (Can.  xiv.),  of  Neocaesarea  (Can.  v.,  xiii.), 
of  Laudicea  (Can.  xxviii.),  and  of  the  Council 
in  Trullo  (Can.  lxxiv.),  to  Maximin's  Edict  (in 
Euseb.  Hist.  Keel.  ix.  10),  to  Eusebius' Oration  in 
praise  of  Constantine  (c.  xviii.),  to  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  (ii.  59),  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Catcch.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar  use  of 44  Domini- 
cum "  by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Kuffinus,  &c.  (4) 
The  possibility  of  its  having  passed  as  a  theo- 
logical term  from  the  Greek  into  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonian  languages.  (5)  The  analogous 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  Ethiopic  word 
for  Church,  which  signifies  44  the  house  of 
Christ."  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  little 
acquaintance  with  philology  to  know  that  (1) 
similarity  of  sound  proves  nothing,  and  is 
capable  of  raising  only  the  barest  presumption. 

(2)  A  mediaeval  writer's  guess  at  an  etymology 
is  probably  founded  wholly  on  similarity  of 
sound,  and  is  as  worthless  as  the  derivations 
with  which  St.  Augustine's  works  are  disfigured 
(Moroni  derives  Chicsa  from  Kvpuucbv  in  his 
Dizionario  Storico  ecdesiastico,  because  there  is 
some  likeness  of  sound  in  the  two  words,  though 
Chicsa  is  evidently  only  a  modification  of  the 
word  eccksia,  and  has  nothing  to  do  etymologi- 
cally  with  Kvpuuc6y ;  and  Walafrid  Strabo  derives 
the  words  tater, mutter,  from  the  Greek  through 
the  Latin,  herr  from  heros,  moner  and  mon-ith 
from  fi-fjuri,  in  the  same  breath  as  kirche  from 
KvpianSf).  (3)  Although  Kvpicuebv  is  found, 
signifying  44  a  church,"  it  is  no  more  the  common 
term  used  by  Greeks,  than  '4  Dominicum "  is 
tho  common  term  used  by  Latins.  It  is  there- 
fore very  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Greek  missionaries  and  teachers, 
and  adopted  by  them  so  decidedly  as  to  be  thrust 
into  a  foreign  language.  (4)  Nor  is  there  any 
probable  way  pointed  out  by  which  the  im- 
portation was  effected.  Walafrid  Strabo  indeed 
(ioc.  cit.)  attributes  it,  not  obscurely,  so  far  as 
the  Teutonic  tongues  are  concerned,  to  Ulfilas ; 
and  following  him,  Trench  says  (/or.  cit.): 
4*  These  Goths,  the  first  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  first  therefore  that  had  a 
Christian  vocabulary,  lent  the  word  in  their 
turn  to. the  other  German  tribes,  among  others 
to  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers."  Had  it  been 
so  introduced,  Ulfilas'  "peaceful  and  populous 
colony  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the 
pastures  below  Mount  Haemus  "(Milman,  i.  272) 
could  never  have  affected  the  language  of  the 
whole  Teutonic  race  in  all  its  dialects.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  find  that  the  word  employed 
by  Ulfilas  in  his  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  not 
any  derivative  of  *vpuut6v ;  but,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  aiUleyo  (Kom.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  19  et  passim).  This  theory  therefore  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any  attempt  at 
showing  the  way  in  which  the' word  passed 


'  across  into  the  Teutonic  language?.   Ko  st*i i  1 
hypothesis  has  been  brought  forward  t»i  v.-itu 
for  its  admission  into  the  Slavonic  toners,  mi  r 
is  enough  to  say  that,  unless  we  hareevideaoe  i 
the  contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assrnnin? 
1  Greek  missionaries  in  the  9th  century  dM  i.-.t 
adopt  a  term  in  their  intercourse  with  ftranro, 
which  they  hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  orduurr 
conversation  amongst  themselves.   (5)  Forth. r, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  word  >hon!d  Li> 
passed  into  these  two  languages  rather  thai  iu 
I  Latin.    The  Roman  Church  was  in  its  orir;x  \ 
Greek  community,  and  it  introduced  the  Gr*t 
word  for  Church  into  the  Latin  tongue;  but  \h- 
word  was  m>t  cyriacum,  it  was  <vckna;  zzi 
the  same  influence  would  no  doubt  hare  intr- 
duced    the   same   word    into   the  norttar: 
languages,  had  it  introduced  any  word  at  .L- 
(»>)  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  find  examples  of  a  Grt-; 
word  being  adopted  into  the  Teutonic  dialet-, 
except  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  On  vxt 
whole,  this  etymology  must  be  abandone!  h 
is  st ranee  that  Strabo  should  have  impotelito 
the  world  so  long.    It  is  difficult  to  say  vr.i: 
is  to  be  substituted.    There  was  probably 
word  which,  in  the  language  from  which 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are  descended,  dwijMt  . 
the  old  heathen  place*  of  religious  as-rc' » 
and  this  word,  having  taken  different  forra-  i: 
different  dialects,  was  adopted  by  the  Chn-ta 
missionaries.    It  was  probably  connected  i ■:: 
the  Latin  circus,  circttfus,  and  with  the  Oy  i 
kvkKos,  possibly  also  with  the  Welsh  eyic\  - 
c/lchle,  or  caer.    Lipsius,  who  was  tb#  *r«t  ' 
reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probably  n;:: 
in  his  suggestion  that  the  word  arose  from  it- 
circular  form  of  the  ancient  temple*,  "itik 
et  a  circo  Kirck  nostrum  esse,  quia  Tet<rt~ 
templa  iustar  Circi  rotunda  "  (Epist.  */  P*;^ 
I  Cent.  iii.  Ep.  44). 

II.  The  word  iKn\j)<rta  is  no  doubt  !  ri^: 
J  from   itcKoKtiv,   nnd    in   accordance  w-tr. 
derivation   it   originally    meant  an  n*-^ 
called  out  by  the  magistrate,  or  hy  lectin' ■ 
authority,    this  is  the  onlinary  classical  s-v 
of  the  word.    But  it  throws  no  lien'  T  • 
nature  of  the   institution   so  Jesignat-i 
the  X.  T.    For  to  the  writers  of  the  >'  T.  ~; 
word  had  lost  its  primary  significatipa. 
was  either   used   generally  for  any  m*-:: 
(Acts  xix.  32),  or,  more  particularly,  rt  ir^' 
(1)  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Jew*  r 
iv.   10,  xviii.  16,  ap.  LXX);  (2)  the  »'*  •' 
assembly  or  congregation   of  the  Un< 
people  (Acts  vii.  33;  Heb.  ii.  12;  IN.  xxi.- 
iJeut.  xxxi.  30,  ap.  LXX.).    It  was  in  tli« 

sense,  in  which  it  answered  to  ^$7?" 
that  the  word  was  adopted  and  applied 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian  ro  - 
gation.   The   word    4tc$c\ri<rla,  therefore, 
not  carry  u<  back  further  than  tb<  j<ri 
Church.    It  implies  a  resemblance  and  ^ 

I  spondence  between  the  old  Jewish  Charts  n- 
the  recently  established  Christian  Chnrcfc,  I-' 

j  nothing  more.    Its  etymological  sense  hr-.JC 
been  already  lost  when  adopted  by  asi  ' 
Christians,  is  onlv  misleading  if  pressed  tew 
The  chief  difference  between  the  words  *  exk--» 
and  44  church  "  would  probably  consist  U 
that  44  ecclesia  "  primarily  signified  the&ri4^ 

j  body,  and  secondarily  the  place  of  tmu**+ 
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while  the  first  signification  of  "  church  "  was 
the  place  of  assembly,  which  imparted  its  name 
to  the  body  of  worshippers. 

III.  The  Church  as  described  in  the  Gospels.— 
The  word  occurs  only  twice.  Each  time  in  St. 
.Matthew's  Gospel  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  "On  this 
rock  will  I  build  My  Church;"  xviii.  17,  "Tell 
it  unto  the  Church  ").    In  every  other  ease  it 

spoken  of  as  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven "  by 
St.  Matthew,  and  as  "the  kingdom  of  God" 
by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  John  never  use  the  expression  "  kiug- 
dom of  heaven."  St.  John  once  uses  the 
phrase  u  kingdom  of  God  "  (iii.  3).  St.  Matthew 
occasionally  s|ieaks  of  "the  kingdom  of  God" 
(vi.  33,  xxi.  31,  43),  and  sometimes  simply  of 
"the  kingdom"  (iv.  23,  xiii.  19,  xxiv.  14). 
In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  28,  it  is  "the  Son  of 
Man's  kingdom."  In  xx.  21,  "Thy  kingdom," 
•>.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
the  Church  is  spoken  of  no  less  than  thirty-six 
times  as  "  the  kingdom."  Other  descriptions  or 
titles  are  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelists.  It 
is  Christ's  household  (Matt.  x.  25),  the  salt  and 
light  of  the  world  (v.  13,  15),  Christ's  flock 
(Matt  xxvi.  31;  John  x.  1);  its  members  are 
the  branches  growing  on  Christ  the  Vine 
(John  xv.):  but  the  general  description  of  it, 
not  metaphorically  but  directly,  is,  that  it  is  a 
kingdom.  In  Matt.  xvi.  19,  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  is  formally,  as  elsewhere  virtually, 
identified  with  facAnfflo.  From  the  Gospels, 
taen,  we  learn  that  Christ  was  about  to 
establish  His  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which 
was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church 
and  kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt, 
ixi.  43).  Some  of  the  qualities  of  this  king- 
dom are  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  tares, 
the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  the  hid  treasure, 
the  pearl,  the  draw-net:  the  spiritual  laws  and 
principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed,  by  the 
parables  of  the  talents,  the  husbandmen,  the 
wedding  feast,  and  the  ten  virgins.  It  is  not 
of  this  world,  though  in  it  (John  xviii.  36).  It 
is  to  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  means  of  entrance  into 
it  is  Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  conditions 
>■>(  belonging  to  it  are  faith  (Mark  xvi.  16)  and 
obedience  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Participation  in 
the  Holy  Supper  is  its  perpetual  token  of 
membership,  and  the  means  of  supporting  the 
life  of  its  members  (Matt.  xxvi.  26;  John  vi.  51; 
1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Its  members  are  given  to  Christ 
by  the  Father  out  of  the  world,  and  sent  by 
Christ  into  the  world;  they  are  sanctified  by 
the  truth  (John  xvii.  19);  and  they  are  to  live 
in  lnve  and  unity,  cognizable  by  the  external 
world  (John  xiii.  34,  xvii.  23).  It  is  to  be 
established  on  the  Kock  of  Christ's  Divinity,  as 
confessed  by  Peter,  the  representative  (for  the 
moment)  of  the  Apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  It  is 
to  have  authority  in  spiritual  cases  (Matt, 
xviii.  17).  It  is  never  to  be  deprived  of  Christ's 
Presence  and  protection  (xxviii.  20),  and  never 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  power  of  hell 
(xviii.  19). 

IV.  The  Church  as  describt'd  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Epistles;  its  Oru/in,  Nature,  Constitution, 
Doctrine*,  and  Growth. — From  the  Gospels  we 
learn  little  in  the  way  of  detail  as  to  the  king- 
dom which  was  to  be  established.  It  was  in  the 
great  forty  days  which  intervened  between  the 


Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  that  our  Lord 
explained  specifically  to  HL,  Apostles  "  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3)  ; 

■  that  is,  His  future  Church. 

Its  O/  k/m.— The  removal  of  Christ  from  the 
earth  had  left  His  followers  a  shattered  company, 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion 
except  the  memory  of  the  Master  Whom  they 

j  had  lost,  and  the  recollection  of  His  injunctions 

j  to  unity  and  love,  together  with  the  occasional 
glimpses  of  His  Presence  which  were  vouchsafed 
tnem.  They  continued  together,  meeting  for 
prayer  and  supplication,  and  waiting  for  Christ's 
promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
numbered  in  all  some  140  persons;  namely,  the 
eleven,  the  faithful  women,  the  Lord's  mother, 
His  brethren,  and  120  disciples.  They  had  faith 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  work  before  them 
which  they  were  about  to  be  called  to  perform; 
and  that  they  might  be  ready  to  do  it,  they 
filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Matthias  "  to  be  a  true  witness  " 
with  the  eleven  "of  the  Resurrection."  The 
Day  of  Pentecost  is  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Spirit,  Who  was  then  sent  by  the 
Son  from  the  Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the 
disciples,  combined  them  once  more  into  a  whole 
—combined  them  as  they  never  had  before  been 
combined,  by  an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of 
cohesion.  Before  they  had  been  individual  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  ;  now  they  became  His  mystical 
body,  animated  by  His  Spirit.    The  nucleus  was- 

1  formed.  Agglomeration  and  development  would 
do  the  rest. 

Its  Nature. — St.  Luke  explains  its  nature  by 
describing  in  narrative  form  the  characteristics 
of  the  society  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original 
140  disciples  with  the  3,000  souls  who  were 
converted  on  the  Day  of  Peutecost.  "  Then  they 
that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized  .  .  . 
and  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles' 

i  teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of  bread 
and  the  prayers"  (Acts  ii.  41,  R.  V.).    Here  we 

j  have  indirectly  exhibited  the  essential  conditions 
of  Church  Communion.    They  are  (1)  Baptism, 

I  Baptism  implying  ou  the  part  of  the  recipient 
repentance  and  faith  ;  (2)  Apostolic  Doctrine  ; 
(3)  Fellowship  with  the  Aj>ostles ;  (4)  the  Lord's 
Supper;  (5)  Public  Worship.  Every  requisite 
for  church-membership  is  here  enumerated  not 
only  for  the  apostolic  days,  but  for  future  ages. 
The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  well  as  inclusive, 

j  negative  as  well  as  positive.  St.  Luke's  defini- 
tion of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  communion  with  the 
Apostles  is  preserved,  the  Sacraments  are  duly 
administered,  and  public  worship  is  kept  up. 
The  earliest  definition  (virtuallv)  given  of  the 
Church  is  likewise  the  best.  To  this  body  St. 
Luke  applies  the  name  of  "  The  Church  "  (the 
first  time  that  the  word  is  used  as  denoting  an 
existing  thing)  ;  and  to  it,  constituted  as  it  was, 
he  states  that  there  were  daily  added  oi  <rm(6- 
pcvoi  (ii.  47).  By  this  expression  he  probably 
means  those  who  "saved  themselves  from  their 
untoward  generation  "  (ii.  40),  "  added,"  how- 
ever, "  to  the  Church  "  not  by  their  own  mere 
volition,  but  "  by  the  Lord,"  and  so  placed  in  a 
state  of  present  salvation,  become  the  elect 
people  of  God,  sanctified  by  His  Spirit,  "  delivered 
from  the  power  of  darkness  and  translated  into 

2  Q  2 
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the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son"  (Col.  i.  13).  St. 
Luke's  treatise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical, 
he  docs  not  directly  enter  further  into  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  Church.  The  community  of 
goods,  which  he  describes  as  being  universal 
amongst  the  members  of  the  infant  society  ;ii. 
44.  iv.  32),  is  specially  declared  to  be  a  voluntary 
practice  (v.  4),  not  a  necessary  dutv  of  Christians 
as  such  (cp  Acts  ix.  3G,  39  ;  xi.  29). 

From  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Rom.  xi. 
17)  the  Christian  Church  is  described  as  being 
a  branch  grafted  on  the  already  existing  olive- 
tree,  showing  that  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a 
development  of  the  institution  which  had  flou- 
rished in  the  Patriarchal  and  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  It  is  described  (Horn.  xii.  4  ;  I  Cor. 
xii.  12)  as  one  body  made  up  of  many  members 
with  different  offices,  to  exhibit  the  close  cohe- 
sion which  ought  to  exist  between  Christian  and 
Christian;  still  more,  it  is  described  as  the  body 
of  which  Christ  is  the  Hea  l  (Eph.  i.  22),  so  that 
members  of  His  Church  are  members  of  Christ's 
Body,  of  His  Flesh,  of  His  Bones  (Eph.  v.  23, 
30;  Col.  i.  ltf,  ii.  19),  to  show  the  close  union 
between  Christ  and  His  people.  Again,  it  is 
described  as  the  Temple  of  God  built  upon  the 
foundation-stone  of  Jesus  Christ  (I  Cor.  iii.  11); 
and,  by  a  slight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the 
Temple  in  which  God  dwells  by  His  Spirit, 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets  forming  the  founda- 
tion, and  Jesus  Christ  the  chief  corner-stone, 

i.  e.  probably  the  foundation  corner-stone  (Eph. 

ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  city  of  the  saints  and 
the  household  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  19).  The 
passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our 
subject  in  the  Epistles  is  Eph.  iv.  3-12 : 
4i  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  There  is  one 
body  and  oue  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called 
in  one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  Baptism,  one  God,  and  Father  of  all.  Who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Here 
we  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle:  (1) 
unity  of  Headship,  "  one  Lord  ;  "  (2)  unity  of 
belief,  "one  faith;"  (3)  unity  of  Sacraments, 
*'  one  Baptism ;  "  (4)  unity  of  hope  of  eternal 
life,  "one  hope  of  your  calling"  (cp.  Tit.  i. 
2) ;  (5)  unity  of  love,  "  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  pence  ;  "  (6)  unity  of  organisation, 
u  one  body  ; '  (7)  unity  of  ministry,  "  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edification  of  the  Body  of 
Christ."  The  Church,  then,  at  this  period  was 
a  body  of  baptized  men  and  women  who  believed 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  in  the  revelation 
male  by  Him;  who  were  united  by  having  the 
same  faith,  hope,  and  animating  Spirit  of  love, 
the  same  Sacraments,  the  same  spiritual  invisi- 
ble Head,  and  the  same  discipline. 

What  was  the  Constit-ition  of  this  bo>1 y  ?— On 
the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3140 
members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles, 
(2)  previous  disciples,  (:<)  converts.  We  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between 
the  previous  disciples  and  the  later  converts; 
but  the  Apostles  throughout  stand  apart.  Here, 
then,  we  find  two  classes,  Apostles  and  converts 
— Teachers  and  taught.  At  this  time  the  Church 
was  not  only  morally  but  actually  one  congrega- 


tion. Soon,  however,  its  numbers  £T*w  so  c  •> 
siderably  that  it  was  a  physical  imposiuirr 
that  all'  its  members  should  come  together  in 
one  spot.  It  became,  therefore,  an  aggre^at* 
congregations.  But  its  essential  unity  w  nr. 
affected  by  the  accidental  necessity  of  metUa; 
in  separate  rooms  for  public  worship;  th«  bo. 
of  cohesion  was  still  the  same.  Trie  Ajwll-a, 
who  had  bee*  closest  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  !!, 

1  life  on  earth,  would  doubtless  have  form? J  t* 
centres  of  the  several  congregations  of  lis'erar; 
believers;  and  besides  attending  at  the  TVxj  • 
for  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Artj  iii.  IX  -ii 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42),  t>. 
would  have  gone  round  to  "  every  lioiue  "  irvr- 
their  converts  assembled  "  teaching  and  prey  - 
ing," and  "  breaking  bread,"  and  "  dUtribatia- 
the  common  goods  "  as  each  had  neel  "  (u.  4» 
iv.  3.*> ;  v.  42).    Thus  the  Church  coutianri 
apparently  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  tui 
that  time  "the  number  of  disciples  wis"  " 
greatly  "multiplied"  (Acts  vi.  1)  that  -v 
Twelve  Apostles  found  themselves  to  be  U- 
to  ca  ry  out  these  works  unaidei    Tntj  th-:  - 
upon  for  the  first  time  exercised  the  power;  : 
mission  entrusted  to  them  (John  xx.  21),  iv. 
by  laying  their  hands  on  the  Seven  who  r-.> 
recommended  to  them  by  the  general  boh  ■ 
Christians,  they  appointed   them  to  ftxlt'-I  t* 
secular  task  of  distributing  the  commons" • 
which  they  had  themselves  hitherto  pertore.-.. 

1  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  fanctiotn 
praying,  and  preaching,  and  administeria.; 
Sacraments.    It  is  a  question  which  cam*  v 
certainly  answered,  whether  the  office  o;  t:  >• 
Seven  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the 
elsewhere  found.  They  are  not  called  "deicc:.-* 
in  Scripture,  and   it    has    been  supped 
some   that   they  were  extraordinary 
appointed  for  the  occasion    to  see  that  f 
Hellenistic  widows  had  their  fair  share  ->i  '•- 
goods  distributed  amongst  the  poor  bel»^ 
and  that  they  had  no  successors  in  their  ^- ■ 

|  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  account  £it«  2" 
of  the  institution  of  the  Diaconate :  thr  t>;- 
cons,  like  the  Presbyters,  are  found  exatr;. 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  they  ^  - 
brought  into  existence  are  not  relate!  Wr 
dine,  however,  to  the  other  hypothcci  sk-i 
makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of  the  D»  « 
Being  found  apt  to  teach,  they  were  like*-* 
invested,  almost  immediately  after  their  •?>> :l" 
meut,  with  the  power  of  preaching  to  the  ^> 
converted  (vi.  10)  and  of  baptmag  (vu-  v> 

j  From  this  time,  therefore,  or  from  aboct  i!u 
time,  there  existed   in  the  Church  — (1)  l> 
Apostles  ;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  EvangeUsu;  .  -' 
the  multitude  of  the  faithful.    We  hear  :  ^ 
other  Church-officer  till  the  year  44,  seven 
after  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.   We  r.- 
that  there  were  then  in  the  Church  >'(  • 
Salem  officers  named  Presbyters  (ii  3>.M  »' 
were  the  assistant*  of  James,  the  chief  s-io 
istrator  of  that  Church  (xii.  17>    The  am-- 

I  stances  of  their  first  appointment  are  cot  — 
counted.    No  doubt  they  were  similar  t 

1  under  which  the  Deacons  were  appaatri 
in  the  year  37  the  Apostles  found  that  the  ' 
work  I»f  the  ministry  was  too  great  far  tr.-*. 
and  they  therefore  placed  a  portion  oi  ;t. ' - 
distributing  alms  to  the  brethren  and  pr^a  *  ?i 

|  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the  deacons,  so  * :  * 
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ycirs  later  they  would  have  found  that  what 
t.vy  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too  burden- 
><rne,  and  consequently  they  devolved  another 
1'  rtion  of  their  ministerial  authority  on  another  ' 
order  of  men.    The  name  of  Presbyter  or  Elder  j 
implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature 
igf.    We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were 
•plained  by  apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  23, 
Tjt.  i.  5}.     We  rind  them  associated  with  the 
Apostles  as  distinguished  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Church  (Acts  xv.  2,  4),  and  again  as  stand-  ' 
ing  between   the  Apostles  and  the  brethren 
(iv.  23).    Their  office  was  to  minister  the  grace  J 
i  f  spiritual  edification  (see  Ephes.  iv.  11  in  the  ' 
looker's  Commentary),  by  pasturing  or  feeding  I 
m*  Church  of  God  (Acts  xx.  28),  by  teaching 
(1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2,  v.  17;  Tit.  i.  9)  and  super- 
vising the  fiocks  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
:u.'.de  them  overseers  or  Bishops  (Acts  xx.  28  ; 
i'hil.  i.  1),  and  by  praying  with  and  for  the 
members  of  their  congregations  (Jas.  v.  14). 
Thus  the  Apostle^  would  seem  to  have  invested 
these  Presbyters  with  the  powers  which  they 
heraselves  exercised,  excepting  in   respect  to 
i.ose  functions  which  they  discharged  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole  Church  1 

distinct  from  the  several  congregations  which 
termed  the  whole  body.     These  functions,  by 
*bich  they  ministered  the  grace  of  government, 
they  still  reserved  to  themselves,    liy  the  year  1 
W,  therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jeru-  ' 
salem — CO  the  Apostles   holding  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  body  in  their  own  hands  ;  (2) 
Presbyters  invested  by  the  Apostles  with  autho- 
rity for  feeding  and  teaching  men  in  each  con-  | 
legation;  (3)  Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  ■ 
nvested  with  the  lesser  power  of  preaching  and 
•  i  baptizing  unbelievers,  and  of  distributing  the 
uramon  goods  among  the  brethren.    The  same 
<  rJer  was  established  in  the  Gentile  Churches 
s.unded  by  St.  Paul,  the  only  difference  being 
that  those  who  were  called  Presbyters  in  Jeru-  I 
>dem  bore  indifferently  the  name  of  Bishops 
;PhiJ.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii".  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7)  or  of 
I're.-byters  (1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere. 

It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  an- 
other order  of  the  ministry  found  its  exemplar. 
Tne  Apostles,  we  find,  remained  in  Jerusalem  i 
(Actsviii.  1)  or  in  the  neighbourhood  (viii.  14) 
till  the  persecution  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  j 
year  44.  The  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  the  imprisonment  and  flight  of  Peter,  were 
the  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles. 
<>ne  remained  behind — James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  whom  we  identify  with  the  Apostle,  James 
the  son  of  Alphneus  [James].  He  had  not  the 
nine  cause  of  dread  as  the  rest.  His  Judaical 
aM/c-ticUm  and  general  character  would  have 
made  him  an  object  of  popularity  with  his 
L-ountrymen,  and  even  with  the  pharisnical 
H.  rod.  He  remained  unmolested,  and  from  this 
time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Church 
-f  Jerusalem.  A  consideration  of  Acts  xii.  17, 
xv.  13,  19;  Gal.  ii.  2,  9,  12;  Acts  xxi.  18,  will 
remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  Indeed,  four  ; 
years  before  Herod's  persecution  he  had  stood,  it 
would  seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (Gal.  1.  18, 
19  ;  Acts  ix.  27),  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
be  received  special  instructions  for  the  functions 
which  he  had  to  fulfil  from  the  Lord  Himself 
(1  Cor.  xv.  7;  Acts  i.  3).  Whatever  his  pre-  j 
eminence  was,  he  appears  to  have  borne  no  j 


special  title  indicating  it.  The  example  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  again  followed 
by  the  Pauline  Churches.  Timothy  and  Titus 
had  probably  no  distinctive  title,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  Epistles  addressed  to  them 
without  seeing  that  they  had  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Bishops  or 
Priests  with  regard  to  whose  conduct  and  ordi- 
nation St.  Paul  gives  them  instruction  (1  Tim. 
iii.,  v.  17,  19;  Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see 
that  where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  able  to 
superintend  theChurcheswhith  they  had  founded, 
the  Church-officers  consisted  of — (1)  Apostles; 
(2)  Bishops  or  Priests  ;  (3)  Deacons  and  Evan- 
gelists. When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give 
personal  superintendence,  they  delegated  that 
power  which  they  had  in  common  to  one  of 
themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom 
they  had  confidence,  as  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete. 
As  the  Apostles  died  off,  these  apostolic  dele- 
gates necessarily  multiplied.  By  the  end  of  the 
1st  century,  when  St.  John  was  the  only  Apostle 
that  now  survived,  they  would  have  been  esta- 
blished iu  every  country,  as  Crete,  and  in  every 
large  town  where  there  were  several  Bishops  or 
Priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  These  super- 
intendents appear  to  be  addressed  by  St.  Johu 
under  the  name  of  Angels  (Rev.  i.-ii"i.).  With 
St.  John's  death  the  apostolic  College  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  apostolic  delegates  or  Angels 
were  left  to  fill  their  places  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full  power  of  the 
Apostles,  but  with  authority  which,  though  un- 
restricted in  its  own  nature,  was  in  practice 
exercised  by  each  individual  only  within  a  limited 
district.  In  the  next  century  we  find  that  these 
officers  bore  the  name  of  Bishops,  while  thote 
who  in  the  1st  century  were  called  indifferently 
Presbyters  or  Bishops  had  now  only  the  title  of 
Presbyters.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
title  Bishop  was  gradually  dropped  by  the  second 
order  of  the  ministry,  and  applied  specifically 
to  those  who  represented  what  James,  Timothy, 
and  Titus  had  been  in  the  apostolic  age.  Theo- 
doret  says  expressly,  "The  same  persons  were 
anciently  called  promiscuously  both  Bishops  and 
Presbyters,  whilst  those  who  are  now  called 
Bishops  were  called  Apostles;  but  shortly  after, 
the  name  of  Apostle  was  appropriated  to  such  as 
were  Apostles  indeed,  and  then  the  name  Bishop 
was  given  to  those  before  called  Apostles  "  (Cum. 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  1).  There  were  therefore  always 
three  orders  of  the  ministry  in  the  Christian 
Church,  but  the  name  or  title  Bishop,  which 
was  in  later  times  appropriated  to  the  first 
order,  was  originally  applied  1o  the  second  order 
in  common  with  that  of  Presbyter. 

There  are  other  names  found  in  the  Acts  and 
in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown  back- 
ward by  early  ecclesiastical  history  shows  us  to 
have  been  the  titles  of  those  who  exercised 
functions  which  were  not  destined  to  continue  in 
the  Church,  but  only  belonging  to  it  while  it 
was  being  brought  into  being  by  help  of  miracu- 
lous agency.  Such  are  prophets  (Acts  xiii.  1  ; 
Rom.  xii.  6';  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11),  whose 
function  was  to  proclaim  and  expound  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  to  interpret  God's  will, 
especially  as  veiled  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1  ;  Uom.  xii.  7),  whose  special 
work  was  to  instruct  those  already  admitted 
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into  the  fold,  as  contrasted  with  the  Evangelist*, 
who  had  primarily  to  instruct  the  heathen. 
Prophecy  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  xapfo>urra 
which  were  vouchsafed,  and  it  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  gifts  of  healing,  of  speaking  with 
tongues,  of  interpretation  of  tongues,  and  dis- 
cernment of  spirits,  the  last  of  which  was  a 
power  of  distinguishing  between  the  real  and 
supposed  possessors  of  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.). 
Teaching  (xdpi<rfia  tiiaffKa\ias,  Rom.  xii.  6  ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28)  is  one  of  the  ordiivtr;/  gifts,  and  : 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  word  of  wisdom  and  ' 
the  word  of  knowledge  (1  Cor.  xii.  8).  perhaps  i 
with  u  faith  "  (ib.  9),  with  the  gift  of  govern- 
ment (xdpKTfia  Kv&fprfjfftws,  ib.  28),  and  with 
the  gift  of  ministration  (xd0ia>ia  StaKovtas  or 
irrtKtytms,  Kom.  xii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28).  These 
Xapicrpara,  whether  extraordinary  or  ordinary, 
were  "divided  to  every  man  as  the  Spirit 
willed,"  according  to  the  individual  character 
of  each,  and  not  officially.  Those  to  whom  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  teaching  were  vouchsafed 
were  doubtless  selected  for  the  office  of  Presby- 
ter ;  *  those  who  had  the  gift  of  ministration,  for 
the  office  of  Deacon  ;  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
government,  for  the  office  of  delegates  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles.  In  the  Apostles  them- 
selves they  all  alike  resided. 

Its  Doctrines. — These  were  found  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  whether  oral  or  written, 
and  in  the  traditions  and  records  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Master.  But  whereas  some  of  the 
evangelic  and  apostolic  statements  were  of  less 
importance  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  than 
others  (although  all  were  equally  true),  the 
fundamental  or  necessary  truths  of  Christianity 
were  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  Creed,  in 
which  every  person  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Church  was  bound  to  declare  his  belief  by  him- 
self or  by  his  representatives,  before  he  was 
permitted  to  be  baptized.  This  formula  was 
the  Baptismal  Creed,  which  contained  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  Church  in  short  compass, 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained  them  diffu- 
sively. Of  this  Creed  we  have  to  this  day  a 
hardly  changed  form  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it  were  as  follows: — I.  The  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  God,  Who  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.  2.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  involving  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  3.  The  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  including  His  Conception  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  His  Birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
4.  His  Passion,  Crucifixion,  Death,  and  Burial.  I 
•r».  His  Ascension,  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  ' 
Cod,  and  future  Judgment.  6.  God's  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance  of  mankind.  7.  A  resur- 
rection after  death  and  eternal  life.  These  were 
the  chief  dogmas  of  Revelation,  and  because  the 
•dogmas  of  Revelation  also  the  dogmas  of  the 


» It  was  thus  that  the  class  of  Prophets  and  of  Teachers, 
which  existed  under  those  names  in  the  earliest  times, 
v  ould  become  merged  In  rtie  order  of  Presbyters,  rbe 
ministry  which  the  earlier  Teaching  qf  the  Twelve 
Apottlcj  attributes  to  the  Prophets  (ch.  xi.-xv.)  is 
Assigned  by  the  later  Apottolical  (institution  t  (bk.  vii.) 
to  Presbyters.  The  grace*  of  Prophecy  and  Teaching 
would  at  once  have  indicated  their  possessors  as  men 
suitable  for  the  permanent  order  of  the  Presbytcrate. 


Church.  They  formed  a  body  of  doctrine* 
which  might  not  be  taken  from  or  added  to. 
although  when  assailed  thev  might  he  mor* 
explicitly  stated,  further  truth*,  of  the  nature 
of  corollaries,  might  be  drawn  from  them,  pro- 
vided that  such  further  truths  were  h^ml'ir 
deduced  and  did  not  conflict  with  other  truth.* 
resting  on  an  equally  good  basis  of  logics!  de- 
duction ;  for  such  truths  were  indeed  connoted 
by  the  words  of  Scripture  and  the  Baptismal 
Creed,  if  not  directly  stated  in  them.  Bat  tx 
new  truths,  or  supposed  truths,  could  be  added 
to  the  deposit,  once  for  all  delivered  to  th? 
custody  of  the  Church,  on  pain  of  anatheia 
(Jude  c.  3;  1  Tim.  vi.  20;  Gal.  i.  6-9). 

Its  external  Growth. — The  3,000  souli  that 
were  added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  1JJ 
brethren  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  were  increasd 
daily  by  new  convert*  (Acts  ii.  47.  v.  HI 
These  converts  were  without  exception  Jew* 
residing  in  Jerusalem,  whether  speak io g  Gre*t 
or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).    After  seven  or  eight  yean 
a  step  was  made  outwards.    The  pfrsecotix 
which  followed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  dwt 
away  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine*,  wit  a 
the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  and  "  ther  that 
were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  press- 
ing the  word  "  to  the  Jews  of  the  DispersKi 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  Evangelist,  preailrf 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  ties 
into  the  Church  by  Baptism.    In  Philistia  * 
made  the  first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  tl 
uot  raise  the  question  of  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles,  because   the   Ethiopian  eunuch  w» 
already  a  proselyte  (viii.  27),  and  probably  t 
proselyte  of  Righteousness.    Cornelius,  the  frit 
Gentile  convert,  was  a  proselvte  of  the  Cite 
(x.  2).    The  first  purely  Gentile  convert  that 
we  hear  of  by  name  is  Sergius  Paulas  (xiu.  7) 
but  we  are  told  that  Cornelius'  compass* 
were  Gentiles,  aud  by  their  Baptism  the  aatu- 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  was  decided  by  the  agt>' 
of  St.  Peter,  approved  by  the  Apostle*  a**- 
Jewish  Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might  have  hert. 
expected,  by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul.  This 
event   took  place  after  the  peace  caused  by 
Caligula's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oc- 
curred A.D.  40  (ix.  31).  and  more  than  a  j**-r 
before  the  famine,  in  the  time  of  CUoiia*. 
A.D.  44  (xi.  26,  29).    Galilee  had  already  bes 
evangelized  as  well  as  Jndaea  and  Samara, 
though  the  special  agent  in  the  wore  i*  s  ; 
declared  (ix.  31). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Gea" 
Church,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  identical 
the  history  of  St.  Paul.  In  his  three  jourf- 
he  carried  Christianity  through  the  chief  c<'-;~ 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  His  method  app**-*" 
almost  invariably  to  have  been  this:  he  | re- 
sented himself  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  Jewi-- 
synngogue,  and,  having  first  preached  th?  la- 
trine of  a  suffering  Messiah,  he  next  idectir>. 
Jesus  with  the  Messiah  (xvii.  3).  His  ?rrt- 
ments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to  »t  - 
patience  by  all.  those  on  the  second  p*"'- 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4).  but  rcuf  ■ 
the  rest  to  persecute  him  (xvii.  o)  On  rindiar 
his  words  rejected  by  the  Jews,  he  tnrneJ  ire 
them  to  the  Gentiles  (xviii.  6,  xxviii.  28)  M ' 
captivity  in  Rome,  A.r>.  63-65,  had  the  efJef-  r 
forming  a  Church  out  of  the  Jewish  and  Gw* 
residents  in  the  imperial  city,  who  seem  to  h*u 
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been  joined  by  a  few  Italians.  Hi*  last  journey 
mar  hare  spread  the  Gospel  westward  as  tar  as 
Sfain  (Rom.  xv.  28 ;  Clemens,  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
Chrysostom).  The  death  of  James  at  Jerusalem 
anJ  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome,  A.D.  67,  leaves 
me  only  of  the  Apostles  presented  distinctly  to 
<  ar  view.  In  the  year  A.0. 70  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured, and  before  St.  John  fell  asleep,  in  A.I).  98, 
the  Petrinc  and  Pauline  converts,  the  Churches  of 
the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncircumcision,  had 
melted  into  one  harmonious  and  accordant  body, 
spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at  the 
l*a*t  from  Babylon  to  Spain,  and  from  Mace- 
donia to  Africa.  How  far  Christian  doctrine 
may  have  penetrated  beyond  these  limits  we  do 
not  know. 

Its  further  Grovcth. — As  this  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it.  There 
were  three  great  impulses  which  enlarged  the 
borders  of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  which 
began  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued 
io»n  to  the  conversion  of  Constant ine.  By  this 
the  Roman  Empire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and 
the  Church  was,  speaking  roughly,  made  con- 
terminous with  the  civilized  world.  The  second 
impulse  gathered  within  her  borders  the  hitherto 
fiArbnrous  nations  formed  by  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  tribes,  thus  winning,  or,  in  spite  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire,  retaining  the  countries 
of  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Lombard)-, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The 
tnird  impulse  gathered  in  the  Slavonian  nations. 
The  first  of  these  impulses  lasted  to  the  4th 
century,  the  second  to  the  9  th  century,  the 
third  (beginning  before  the  second  had  ceased) 
to  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  We  do 
not  reckon  the  Nestorian  missionary  efforts  in 
the  7th  century  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and 
China,  nor  the  post-Reformation  exertions  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  for  these 
attempts  hare  produced  no  permanent  results. 
Nor  again  do  we  speak  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  in  Africa,  India,  Australia, nnd  New  Zealand, 
because  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  whether 
they  will  be  successful  in  bringing  the  natives 
*f  those  countries  within  the  fold  of  Christ. 

V.  Alterations  in  its  Cmstitution. — We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  origin- 
ally in  the  Apostles;  next  in  the  Apostles  and 
th«  Deacons;  then  in  the  Apostles,  the  Pres- 
byters, and  the  Deacons ;  then  in  the  apostolic 
delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons ;  then 
in  tho>e  who  succeeded  the  apostolic  delegates, 
the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons.  And  to  these 
successors  of  the  apostolic  delegates  came  to  be 
appropriated  the  title  of  Bishop,  which  was 
originally  applied  to  Presbyters.  At  the  com- 
menrement  of  the  second  century  and  thence- 
forward* Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  arc 
the  officers  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church 
existed.  Ignatius'  Epistles(in  their  unadulterated 
form)  and  the  other  records  which  are  preserved 
to  as  are  on  this  point  decisive  (see  Pearson's 
Vindiciac  Jgnatianae,  part  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  534, 
ed.  Churton ;  and  Lightfoot's  S.  Ignatius,  i. 
]•.  375).  Bishops  were  looked  upon  as  Christ's 
Vicegerents  (Cyprian,  Kp.  55  [or  59]  with  Ri- 
giltius*  notes),  and  as  having  succeeded  to  the 
Apostles  (Id.  Ep.  69  [or  66]  and  42  [or  45], 
Kirtnilian,  Jerome),  every  Bi>hop's  see  being 
entitled  a  "sedes  apostolica."  They  retained  in 
tneir  own  hands  authority  over  Presbyters,  the 


function  of  ordination,  and  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  but  with  respect  to  each 
other  they  were  equals  whether  their  see  was 
"at  Rome  or  at  Eugubium." 

Within  this  equal  college  of  Bishops  there 
soon  arose  difference  of  rank  though  not  of 
order.  Below  the  city  Bishops  there  sprang 
up  a  class  of  country  Bishops  {churepiso.>pi)y 
who  were  enabled  to  perform  episcopal  acts 
with  the  sanction  of  the  city  Bishops.  Their 
position  was  ambiguous,  and  in  the  fifth  century 
they  began  to  decay  and  gradually  died  out.b 
Above  the  city  Bishops  there  were,  in  the  second 
century  apparently,  Metropolitans,  and  in  the 
third,  Patriarchs  or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan 
was  the  chief  Bishop  in  the  civil  division  of  the 
empire  which  was  called  a  province  (i-xapx^0-)- 
His  see  was  at  the  metropolis  of  the  province, 
and  he  presided  over  his  suffragans  with  autho- 
rity similar  to,  but  greater  than,  that  which  ia 
exercised  in  their  respective  provinces  by  the 
two  Archbishops  in  England.  The  authority  of 
the  patriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still 
larger  civil  division  of  the  empire  which  was 
willed  a  dioccese.  The  ecclesiastical  was  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  and  after  the 
model  of  the  civil  polity.  When  Constantino, 
therefore,  divided  the  empire  into  thirteen  dioe- 
ceses,  "each  of  which  equalled  the  just  measure 
of  a  powerful  kingdom  "  (Gibbon,  c.  xviii.),  the 
Church  came  to  be  distributed  into  thirteen  (in- 
cluding the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
fourteen)  dioecesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  national 
Churches.  There  was  no  external  bond  of 
government  to  hold  these  Churches  together. 
They  were  independent  self-ruled  wholes,  com- 
bined together  into  one  greater  whole  by  having 
one  invisible  Head  and  one  animating  Spirit,  by 
maintaining  the  same  faith,  exercising  the  same 
discipline,  and  having  as  their  chief  officers 
Bishops,  each  one  of  whom  had  a  potential 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom, though  the  exertion  of  that  power  was, 
as  a  matter  of  order,  limited  to  a  special  sec 
or  province  or  diocese.  The  only  authority  which 
the  Diocesan  Churches  recognised  as  capable  of 
controlling  their  separate  action,  was  that  of  an 
Oecumenical  Council  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  ;  and  these  Councils  passed  canon  after  canon 
forbidding  the  interference  of  the  Bishop  of  any 
one  dioecese,  that  is,  district,  or  country,  with 
the  Bishop  of  any  other  dioecese.  "  Bishops  out- 
side a  'diocese'  are  not  to  invade  the  Churches 
across  the  borders,  nor  bring  confusion  into  the 
Churches,"  says  the  second  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  **  lest,"  says  the  eighth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  "  the  pride  of  worldly 
power  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the  priestly 
function,  and  by  little  and  little  we  be  deprived 
of  the  liberty  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
deliverer  of  all  men,  has  given  us  by  His  own 


*  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  this  class  In 
England,  under  the  title  of  Suffragan  Bishops,  by  the 
26th  Henry  VIII.  c.  14,  by  which  twenty-six  towns 
were  naiucd  as  the  scats  of  Bi*hop§,  who  wore  to  be 
under  the  Bishops  of  the  di.Krese  in  which  they  were 
situated.  This  Act,  which  had  falkn  into  desuetude,  was 
revived  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln,  who  um- 
secrated  a  BUhop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham  In  the  year 
l«69.and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  many  other 
Bishops. 
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blood." 0  But  there  was  a  stronger  power  at 
work  than  any  which  could  be  controlled  by 
canons.  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  each 
the  seats  of  imperial  power,  and  symptoms  soon 
began  to  appear  that  the  patriarchs  of  the 
imperial  cities  were  rival  claimants  of  imperial 
power  in  the  Church.  Rome  was  in  a  better 
]>ositiou  for  the  struggle  than  Constantinople, 
for,  besides  having  the  prestige  of  being  Old 
Rome,  she  was  also  of  apostolic  foundation. 
Constantinople  could  not  boast  an  Apostle  as 
her  founder,  and  she  was  but  Xetc  Rom*  Still 
the  imperial  power  was  strong  in  the  East 
when  it  had  fallen  in  the  West,  and  furthermore 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  so  far  dispensed 
with  the  canons  and  with  precedent  in  respect 
to  Constantinople  as  to  grant  the  patriarch 
jurisdiction  over  three  dioeceses,  to  establish  a 
right  of  appeal  to  Constantinople  from  any  part 
of  the  Church,  and  to  confirm  the  decree  of  the 
second  Council,  which  elevated  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople above  that  of  Alexandria  and  of 
Antioch.  It  was  by  the  Pope  of  Constantinople 
that  the  first  overt  attempt  at  erecting  a 
Monarchy  was  made  ;  and  by  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
in  consequeucc,  it  was  fiercely  and  indignantly 
denounced.  John  of  Constantinople,  said  Gregory 
the  Great,  was  destto\  ing  the  patriarchal  system 
of  government  (lib.  v.  43  ;  ix.  68) ;  by  assuming 
the  profane  appellation  of  Universal  Bishop  he 
was  anticipating  Antichrist  (lib.  vii.  27,  33), 
invading  the  rights  of  Christ,  aud  imitating  the 
devil  (lib.  v.  18).  John  of  Constantinople  failed. 
The  successor*  of  Gregory  adopted  as  their  own 
the  claims  which  John  had  not  been  able  to 
assert ;  and  on  the  basis  of  the  False  Decretals 
nf  Isidore,  and  of  Gratian's  Dccretum,  Nicho- 
las I.,  Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  111.  reared 
the  struct  ure  of  the  Roman  in  place  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Papal  Monarchy.  From  this  time 
the  federal  character  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  was  overthrown.  In  the  West  it  became 
wholly  despotic;  and  in  the  East,  though  the 
theory  of  aristocratical  government  was  and  is 
maintained,  the  still-cherished  title  of  Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarch  indicates  that  it  is  weakness  which 
has  prevented  Constantinople  from  erecting  at 
least  an  Eastern,  if  she  could  not  an  Universal, 
Monarchy.  In  the  1 6th  century  a  further  change 
of  constitution  occurred.  A  great  part  of  Europe 
revolted  from  the  Western  despotism.  The 
Churches  of  England  and  Sweden  returned  to, 
or  retained,  the  episcopal  form  of  government 
after  the  model  of  the  first  centuries.  In  parts 
of  Germany,  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  and  of 
Great  Britain,  a  Presbyterian,  or  still  less  defined, 
form  was  adopted,  while  Home  tightened  her 
hold  on  her  yet  remaining  subjects,  and  by 
destroying  all  peculiarities  of  national  liturgy 
and  custom,  and  by  depressing  the  order  of 
Bishops  except  as  interpreters  of  her  decrees, 
converted  that  part  of  the  Church  over  which 
she  had  sway  into  a  jealous  centralized  abso- 
lutism. 

VI.  The  existing  Church. — Its  members  fall 
into  three  broadly-marked  groups, — the  Oriental 
Churches,  the  Latin  Churches,  the  Teutonic 
Churches.     The  Oriental  or  Orthodox  Greek 


•  See  Canons  v.,  vi.  of  Nlcaea  ;  11.,  HI.,  vl.  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  J.,  vill.  of  Ephcsua ;  U.,  xvii.,  xxvii.,  xxx.,  of 
Uukedou. 


Church  consists  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople with  127  sees,  of  Alexandria  with  7 
of  Antioch  with  14  sees,  of  Jerusalem  witn  11 
sees,  of  the  Russian  Church  with  57  *•«; 
besides  which,  there  are  in  Cyprus  4  *f«,  in 
Austria  13  sees,  in  Montenegro  1  see,  in  (Jr<*c* 
40  sees,  in  Roumania  8  sees,  in  Bulgaria  13  s>ws. 
To  these  must  be  added — <1)  The  Assyrian  or 
Nestorian  Church,  once  spread  from  China  to 
the  Tigris,  and  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Cape  CotnoritL, 
and  ruled  by  twenty -five  Metropolitans  imi  * 
Patriarch  possessing  a  plenitude  of  power  equal 
to  that  of  Innocent  III.  (Neale,  Eastern  Cftvrl, 
i.  14;i),  but  now  shrunk  to  13  see*.  («)  Th* 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas  under  the  Bishop  o:' 
Malabar.  (3)  The  Syrian  Jacobites,  with  K> 
sees,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  resident  at 
Caramit  or  Diarbekir.  (4)  The  Copts,  with  10 
sees,  under  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Egypt. 
(5)  The  Abyssinians,  under  the  A  buna  of  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  (*5)  the  Armenians,  with  47  sees  oco 
pied  by  Bishops,  under  the  Catholicoa  of  all  tat 
Armenians  residing  at  Etchmiadzin,  and  43 
vacant  in  consequence  of  persecution. 

The  Latiu  Churches  are  those  of  Italy  w:t ".• 
270  sees,  of  Spain  with  65,  of  Franoe  with 
of  Portugal  with  22,  of  Belgium  and  Hollas) 
with  11,  of  Austria  with  53,  of  Germany  wit:. 
26,  of  Switzerland  with  6.  Besides  these,  th- 
authority  of  the  Roman  See  is  acknowledged  l»; 
127  Asiatic  Bishoj«,  12  African,  184  Americas. 
84  European,  and  23  Australian. 

The  Teutouic  Churches  consist  of  the  Anglicu- 
communion,  with  200  sees  in  Europe,  Caania. 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oceanica;  of  t>- 
Old  Catholic  communion  in  Germany,  Switier- 
land.  and  Holland,  with  5  sees;  of  the  Canrci 
of  Sweden  and  Finland,  with  14  set?s  ;  of  Jur- 
wav  and  Denmark,  with  14  sees;  of  the 
Churches  of  Prussia,  Holland,  Scotland,  mi 
scattered  congregations  elsewhere. 

The  members  of  the  Oriental  Churches  ar* 
supposed  to  number  80,000,000,  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Protestant  Churches  98,000,000,  of  the  Linn 
Churches  120,000,000,  making  a  total  of  Dearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  globe  * 

VII.  Definitions  of  the  Church.— The  Grt*k 
Church  gives  the  following  : — "'The  Church  is  i 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  unit*; 
by  the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  tk 
hierarchy,  and  the  Sacraments"  (Fuil  Car^cte* 
of  the  Orthodox,  Catholic,  EnsUm  Chvrri: 
Moscow,  1839).  The  Latin  Church  defines 
*'  the  company  of  Christians  knit  together  br 
the  profession  of  the  same  faith  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  same  Sacraments,  under  the 
government  of  lawfnl  pastors,  and  especially  <: 
the  Roman  Bishop  as  the  only  Vicar  of  Chn« 
upon  earth  "  (Bellarm.  dc  Ecci.  Mil.  iii.  2;  se* 
also  Devoti  Inst.  Canon.  1,  §  iv.,  Romae,  181<\>: 
the  Church  of  England,  "  a  congregation 
faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  word  <>f  God 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  minister** 
according  to  Christ's  ordiuauce  in  all  tho*» 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  tbe 
same"  (Art.  xix.) ;  the  Lutheran  Church,  "s 

*  The  l>atin  Church  claims  200,090,00'),  eeenthiK  44 
its  members  all  the  Inhabitant*  of  tb«*e  oocntrin  r. 
which  the  Roman  Church  is  predoml 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  South  . 
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congregation  of  saints  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
rightly  taught  and  the  Sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered "  (Confessio  Aujustina,  1631,  Art. 
vii.);  the  Confe&sio  Helvetica,  "  a  congregation 
of  faithful  men  called,  or  collected  out  of  the 
world,  the  communion  of  all  saints  "  (Art.  xvii.)  ; 
the  Confessio  Saxonica,  "a  congregation  of  men 
embracing  the  (Josjiel  of  Christ,  and  rightly 
using  the  Sacraments"  (Art.  xii.);  the  Con- 
fessio Belgica,  "  a  true  congregation,  or  assembly 
of  all  faithful  Christians  who  look  for  the  whole 
•if  their  salvation  from  Jesus  Christ  alone,  as 
being  washed  by  His  blood,  and  sanctified  and 
sealed  by  His  Spirit  "  (Art.  xxvii.). 

These  definitions  show  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  ditferent  sections  of  the  divided  Church  find 
themselves  in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at 
once  accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
the  Christian  world.   We  have  seen  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptural  view  the  Church  is  a  holy 
kingdom,  established  by  God  on  earth,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  invisible  King;  it  is  a  divinely 
organised  body,  the  members  of  which  are  knit 
together  amongst  themselves,  and   joined  to 
Christ  their  Head,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who 
dwells  in  and  animates  it  ;  it  is  a  spiritual  but 
risible  society  of  men  united  by  constant  suc- 
cession to  those  who  were  personally  united  to 
the  Apostles,  holding  the  same  faith  that  the 
Apostles  held,  administering  the  same  Sacra- 
ments, and  like  them  forming  separate,  but 
only  locally  separate,  assemblies,  for  the  public 
worship  of  God.    This  is  the  Church  according 
to  the  Divine  intention.    But  as  God  permits 
men   to  mar  the  perfection  of  His  designs  in 
their  behalf,  and  as  men  have  both  corrupted 
the    doctrines   and  broken  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  we  must  not  expect  to  see  the  Church 
of  Holy  Scripture  actually  existing  in  its  per- 
fection on  earth.    It  is  not  to  be  found,  thus 
perfect,  either  in  the  collected  fragments  of 
Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of  these 
fragments;  though  it  is  possible  that  one  of 
those    fragments    more    than    another  mav 
approach    the   scriptural  and  apostolic  ideal, 
which  existed  only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism 
had  time  sufficiently  to  develop  themselves  to 
do  their  work.    It  has  been  questioned  by  some 
whether   Hooker,  in  his  anxious  desire  after 
charity  and  liberality,  has  not  founded  his  defi- 
nition of  the  Church  upon  too  wide  a  basis  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed  out  the  true 
principle  on   which   the   definition   must  be 
framed  (EccJ.  Pol.  v.  68,  6).    As  in  defining  a 
man.  he  says,  we  pass  by  those  qualities  wherein 
one  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  those 
essential  properties  whereby  a  man  differs  from 
creatures  of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the 
Church,  which  is  a  technical  name  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  religion,  we  must  fix 
our  attention  solely  on  that  which  makes  the 
Christian    religion  differ   from   the  religions 
which  are  not  Chri>tian.     This  difference  is 
constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having 
Jesus  Christ.  His  revelation,  and  His  precepts  for 
the  objects  of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive 
r.f  its  actions.    The  Church,  therefore,  consists 
of  all  who  acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  give  credit 
to  His  Gospel,  and  who  hold  His  Sacraments,  the 
seals  of  eternal  life,  in  honour.    To  go  further, 


'  would  be  not  to  define  the  Church  bv  that 
which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  i.e.  to  declare 
the  briny  of  the  Church,  but  to  define  it  bv 
accidents,  which  may  conduce  to  its  irell-beiny, 
but  do  not  touch  its  innermost  nature.  From 
this  view  of  the  Church  the  imj»ortant  conse- 
quence follows,  that  all  the  baptized  belong  to 
the  visible  Church,  whatever  be  their  divisions, 
crimes,  misbeliefs,  provided  only  they  are 
not  plain  apostates,  nor  directly  deny  and 
utterly  reject  the  Christian  faith,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  professedly  different  from  infidelity. 
''Heretics  as  touching  those  points  of  doctrine 
in  which  they  fail  ;  schismatics  as  touching 
the  quarrels  for  which  or  the  duties  in  which 
they  divide  themselves  from  their  brethren  ; 
loose,  licentious,  and  wicked  persons,  as  touching 
their  several  offences  or  crimes,  have  all  for- 
saken the  true  Church  of  God — the  Church 
which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the  doctrine  which 
they  corrupt,  the  Church  that  keej>eth  the 
bond  of  unity  which  they  violate,  the  Cfiurch 
that  walketh'in  the  laws  of  righteousness  which 
they  transgress,  this  very  true  Church  of  Christ 
|  they  have  left — howbeit"  not  altogether  left  nor 
forsaken  simply  the  Church,  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  which  they  continue  built  notwith- 
standing these  breaches,  whereby  they  are  rent 
at  the  top  asunder  "  (Hooker,  v.  68,  7). 

VIII.  The  Faith,  Attributes,  and  Sates  of  the 
i  Church. — The  Niccnc  Creed  is  the  especial  and 
,  authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith, 
!  having  been  adopted  as  such  by  the  Oecumenical 
Councils  of  Nicaca  and  Constantinople,  and  ever 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  sacred  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine.  We  have  the  Western  form 
1  of  the  Creed,  originally  used  as  a  Baptismal 
Creed,  in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles  —  a  name  jtossibly  derived  from  its 
having  been  the  local  Creed  of  Kome,  which  was 
the  chief  apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expan- 
sion of  the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet 
the  Arian  errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius.  The  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the 
Synod  of  Bethlehem  (a.d.  1672),  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  (commonly  known  as  Pope  Pius  IV. 's 
Creed,  a.I».  1564)*  of  the  Synod  of  London 
(A.n.  1562),  of  Augsburg,  Switzerland,  Saxony, 
&c,  stand  on  a  lower  level,  as  binding  on  the 
members  of  certain  portions  of  the  Church,  and 
negativiug  certain  prevalent  errors  or  supposed 
errors,  but  not  being  the  Church's  Creeds.  The 
attributes  of  the  Church  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Creeds.  The  Church  is  described 
as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic.  Its  Unity  con- 
sists in  having  one  object  of  worship  (Kphes.  iv. 
6),  one  Head  (Kphes.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Rom. 
I  xii.  5),  one  Spirit  (Kphes.  iv.  4),  one  faith  (ib.  13), 
!  hope  (ib.  12),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13);  the  same 
1  Sacraments  (ib.  x.  17),  discipline,  and  worship 
(Acts  ii.  42).  Its  Holiness  depends  on  its  Head 
and  Spirit,  the  means  of  grace  which  it  offers, 
and  the  holiuess  that  it  demands  of  its  members 
(Kphes.  iv.  24).  Its  Catholicity  consists  in  its 
being  composed  of  many  national  Churches,  not 
confined  as  the  Jewish  Church  to  one  country 
(Mark  xvi.  15);  in  its  enduring  to  the  end  of 
time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20);  in  its  teaching  the 
whole  truth  in  contradistinction  to  partial 
aspects  of  it,  and  having  at  its  disposal  all  the 
means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man.  Its  Aposto- 
licity,  in  being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
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Apostles  (Ephcs.  ii.  20),  and  continuing  in  their 
doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42).  The  notes 
of  the  Church  are  given  by  Bel  lar  mine  and 
theologians  of  his  school,  as  being  the  title 
"  Catholic,"  antiquity,  succession,  extent,  papal 
succession,  primitive  doctrine,  unity,  sanctity, 
efficacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  its  authors, 
miracles,  prophecy,  confession  of  foes,  unhappy 
end  of  opponents,  temporal  good-fortune 
(Bellarm.  Contr.  torn.  ii.  lib.  iv.  p.  1203 ; 
Ingoldst.  1580):  by  Dean  Field  as  (1)  the  com- 
plete profession  of  the  Christian  faith ;  (2)  the 
use  of  certain  appointed  ceremonies  and  Sacra- 
ments ;  (3)  the  union  of  men  in  their  profession 
and  in  the  use  of  these  Sacraments  under  lawful 
pastors  (0/  the  Church,  bk.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  05).  It  is 
evideut  that  the  notes  by  which  the  Church  is 
supposed  to  be  distinguished  must  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the  Church  accepted  by 
the  theologian  who  assigns  them,  because  the 
true  notes  of  a  thing  must  necessarily  be  the 
essential  properties  of  that  thing.  But  each 
theologian  is  likely  to  assume  those  particulars 
in  which  he  believes  his  owu  branch  or  part  of 
the  Church  to  excel  others  as  the  notes  of  the 
Church  Universal. 

IX.  Distinctions. — "  For  lack  of  diligent  ob- 
serving the  differences  first  between  the  Church 
of  God  mystical  and  visible,  then  between  the 
visible  sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more 
sometimes  less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few 
nor  light  that  have  been  committed  "  (Hooker, 
Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  1,  9).  The  word  Church  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  (1)  the  place  in  which 
Christians  assemble  to  worship  (possibly  1  Cor. 
xiv.  19)  ;  (2)  a  household  of  Christians  (Col.  iv. 
15)  ;  (3)  a  congregation  of  Christians  assembling 
from  time  to  time  for  worship,  but  generally 
living  apart  from  each  other  (Rom.  xvi.  1)  ; 
(4)  a  body  of  Christians  living  in  one  city 
assembling  for  worship  in  different  congrega- 
tions and  at  different  times  (1  Cor.  i.  1);  (5)  a 
body  of  Christians  residjug  in  a  district  or 
country  (1  Cor.  xiii.) ;  (6)  the  whole  visible 
Church,  including  sound  and  unsound  members, 
that  is,  all  the  baptized  professors  of  Christi- 
anity, orthodox,  heretical,  and  schismatical, 
moral  or  immoral;  (7)  the  visible  Church 
exclusive  of  the  manifestly  unsound  members, 
that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  appear  to  bo 
orthodox  and  pious ;  (8)  the  mystical  or  in- 
visible Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  elect 
known  to  God  alone  who  are  in  very  deed 
justified  and  sanctified,  and  never  to  be  plucked 
out  of  their  Saviour's  hands,  composed  of  the 
Church  Triumphant  and  of  some  members  of  the 
Church  Militant  (John  x.  28  ;  Heb.  xii.  22) ; 
(9)  the  Church  Militant,  that  is,  the  Church  in 
its  warfare  on  earth — identical  therefore  with 
the  Church  visible;  (10)  the  Church  Trium- 
phant, consisting  of  those  who  have  passed 
from  this  world,  expectant  of  glory  now  in 
Paradise,  and  to  be  glorified  hereafter  in  heaven. 
The  word  may  be  fairly  used  in  any  of  these 
senses  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  it  is  employed  by 
controversialists  without  a  clear  understanding 
in  which  sense  it  is  used,  inextricable  confusion 
must  arise.  And  such  in  fact  has  been  the 
case. 

X.  Literature. — On  the  Xature  of  the  Church 
the  following  books  may  be  consulted: — The 
Teaching  of  the  Ap<jstks,  ed.  Brycnnius ;  Con- 


|  stantinople,  1883.  Cyprian,  De  Untiak  Eoclesix, 

I  Op.  p.  75;  Amst.  1700.  Vincentius  Lirineuiu, 
Commonitorium,  Vien.  1809 ;  in  English,  Oil 
1841.  Cranmer,  Works,  i.  370,  ii.  11;  Cambr. 
1843.  Kidley,  Conference  with  Latimer,  p.  122; 
Cambr.  1843.  Hooper,  Works,  ii.  41 ;  Cambr. 
1852.  Becon,  Works,  i.  293,  ii.  41 ;  Cambr.  Ib43. 
Hooker,  Eo.ks.  Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  68,  §§6  aad  7f; 
Oxf.  1803.  Bellarraine,  De  Conciliis  et  Exlesii 
Disputat.  i.  1084;  Ingolds.  1580.  Casacboa, 
Epistola  ad  Cardinalem  Perronium  ;  Load.  1875. 
Andrewes,  Works,  xiii. ;  Oxf.  1854.  Crikan- 
thorp,  Defcnsio  Eccksiac  Anglican** ;  Oxf.  1847. 
Field,  Of  the  Church;  Cambr.  1847.  Uvi,  Con- 
ference icith  Fisher  ;  Oxf.  1849.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Works,  v. ;  Lond.  1849.  BramhalL,  Work*,  i.  u. 
iii.;  Oxf.  1842.   Thorndike,  Works,  L-vi. ;  Oil. 

I  1 844.  Beveridge,  On  Art.  XIX.,  Works,  vii.  357, 
and  De  Mctropoiitanis,  xii.  38 ;  Oxf.  1S-J?. 
Hammond,  Works,  ii. ;  Oxf.  1849.  Peanoa, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Art.  IX. ;  Oxf.  1833. 
Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Chvrck; 
Lond.  1875.  Do  Marca,  De  Concordia  SaccrtLtU 
et  Imperii;  Paris,  1603.  Tbomassini,  Yct<n  d 
Nova  Ecclesiae  Disciplina  ;  Lucae,  1728.  Palmer, 
Treatise  on  the  Church  ;  Lond.  1 842.  Glaistant, 
The  State  in  its  relations  vcith  the  Church,  Lewi. 
1839 ;  Church  Principles  considered  i*  their 
results,  Lond.  1840.  Tracts  for  the  Tunes :  Load. 
1840.  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  tVu!; 
Lond.  1842.  Wordsworth,  Theophilus  Anglicanv, 
Lond.  1857  ;  in  French,  1*31  ;  in  Italian,  La54. 
Harold  Browne,  Expositi-m  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,  On  Art.  XTX. ;  Loud.  1862.  Bat** 
Lectures  on  Christum  Antiquitks;  Loud.  1*45. 

I  Hook,  Church  Dictionary  ;  Lond.  18*7.  Cut, 
Calendar  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Aposioiic 
Church;  New  Vork,  1863.  Hale,  The  Umrenal 
Episcopate;  Baltimore,  1882.  Meyrick,  Is 
Dogma  a  Necessity  f  Lond.  1883. 

On  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  :— Eu*- 
bius,  Uistoria  Ecclesiastica ;  Oxon.  1838,  and 
(together  with  his  continuators,  Socrates,  Solo- 
mon, Theodoret,  Evagrius,  Philostorgius,  sal 
Theodorus  Lector)  Cantab.  1720.  Mansi,  Can- 
ciiujnun  Coikc'.io,  Florence,  1759  ;  Centvriv 
Magdeburgenses,  Basil.  1559.  Barouius,  Anzaia 
Ecclesiastici ;  Lucae,  1738.  Gibbon,  2?c*w» 
Empire,  c.  xv.  Fleury,  Histoire  EccUsiutipxi 
Brux.  1713.  Tillemont,  Mcmoires  poursertirh 
Phistoire  eccWsiastique  des  six  premiers  sieckj; 
Paris,  1701.  Mosheim,  Inst.  Hist  or.  EceU&zd. 
Helmst.  1755 ;  nnd  in  revised  translation  br 
Stubbs,  Lond.  1863.     Neander,  Aligan.  0t- 

|  schichte  dcr  Christi.  Relig.  u.   Kirche,  Hsxl. 

,  1825;  and  in  T.T.Clark's  translation,  Edial. 
1854.  Dbllinger,  Geschichte  dcr  Chriftl.  Kird<, 
1833,  and  in  Cox's  translation,  Lond.  l^1- 
Gieseler,  Compendium  of  Eccksisstical  Htf  sy 
Kurtz,  History  of  Vie  Christian  Church :  Bautc- 
garten,  Apostolic  History, — all  in  T.  and  T.  Clark'* 
series,  Edinb.  1854-1860.  Cave,  Lives  of  tv 
Fathers,  Oxf.  1840 ;  and  Scriptorum  LccUs^mU' 
corum  Historia  LUeraria,  Oxf.  1 740.  D'Aubijrot, 
History  of  the  Reformation  ;  Lond.  1S38.  Bates, 
Lectures  on  Eccksiasti&il  History;  L>nd.  1  So- 
Blunt,  The  Church  in  tlx  Three  frst  Cer.t*riei: 
Lond.  1856.  Hard  wick,  History  of  the  Chrudn 

I  Church  ;  Cambr.  1853-1856.  Robertson,  ifcfery 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  Lond.  1854.  De  Pr*>- 
sense,  Histoire  Ecclesiastique ;  Paris,  1  $■'»'*. 
Bright,   History  of  the   Church;  Oxf.  186*.'. 
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Cyriacus, 'EKKkntriavr  ik)j  itrropla;  Athens, 
1881.  Hefele,  History  of  the  Councils,  in  T.  and 
T.  Clark's  translation;  Edinb.  1872-83.  Words- 
worth, Church  History;  Lond.  1881-83.  Cleve- 
land Coxe,  Institutes  of  Christum  History; 
Chicago,  1887. 

On  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  : — Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christianus ;  Paris,  1732.  Asse- 
mani,  Bibliotftcca  Orientalis ;  Rome,  1765. 
Renaudot,  Litur<jiitrum  Orientalium  Collectio ; 
Paris,  1720.  Mouravieff,  Church  of  Russia  ;  Oxf. 
1842.  Nealc,  Holy  Eastern  Church  ;  Und.  1847, 
and  1850.  Ba  lder,  The  Xestorians  and  their 
Ritual;  Lond.  1852.  Palmer,  Dissertations  on 
the  Orthodox  Communion;  Lond.  1853.  Stanley, 
Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church;  Lond.  1862. 
Tolstoi,  Le  Caiholicismc  Romain  en  Russie  ; 
Paris,  1863. 

On  the  History  of  the  Latin  Church  : — Milman, 
Latin  Christianity;  Lond.  1854.  Greenwood, 
Cathedra  Petri  ;  Lond.  1858.  Ranke,  History  of 
Vte  Popes,  translated  by  Sarah  Austin ;  Lond. 
1 85 1.  Pennington,  Epochs  of  the  Papacy  ;  Lond. 
1881. 

On  the  History  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  :— 
Neale,  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church 
of  Holland ;  Oxf.  1858.  Dollinger,  Erklarung  an 
den  Erzbisch'if  ion  Munchen-Freisiiuj ;  Munich, 
1871.  Theodorus,  TU' See  Reformation ;  Lond. 
1875.  Pomponio  Leto,  Eight  Munths  at  Rome 
during  the  Vatican  Council,  in  English  transla- 
tion :  Lond.  1876.  Reusch,  Pnx-.cedings  at  tl\c 
Reunion  Conference  at  Bonn,  1874,  in  English 
translation,  Lond.  1875  ;  The  Union  Conferences. 
1875,  in  EnglUh  translation,  New  York,  1876. 
Scarth,  Story  of  the  Old  Catholic  ami  kindred 
Movements  ;  Lond.  1883.  The  Eorcii/n  Church 
Chronicle:  Loud.  1877-88.  The  Old  Catholic 
Reform  Movements  on  the  Continent ;  Lond.  1887, 
1888. 

On  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England: — 
Bede,  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  Gentis  Anglorum  ;  Oxf. 
1846.  Ussher,  Britannicarum  Ecclcsiarum 
Anti  juitates ;  Works,  v.  vi.  Collier,  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Great  Britain;  Lond.  1845. 
Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England;  Oxf.  1829.  Southey,  Book 
of  the  Church  ;  Lond.  1837.  Wordsworth,  Eccle- 
siastical Bio-fraphy ;  Lond.  1839.  Churton, 
Early  English  Church ;  Loud.  1841.  J.  J.  Blunt, 
Sketch  of  the  English  Reformation,  Lond.  1841  ; 
and  in  German,  Frankfort,  1863.  Ma&singberd, 
History  of  the  English  Reformation,  Lond.  1842  ; 
and  in  French,  1861.  Stubbs  Registrum 
Sacrum  Anglicanum ;  Oxf.  1858.  Hook,  Etx-lesi- 
asti>al  Biography,  Lond.  1852;  and  Lives  of 
tfu'  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Lond.  i860,  &c. 
Debar*-,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
16.55  to  1717; 'Lond.  1860.  Haddan  andStubbs, 
Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Oxf.  1869-73. 
Haddan,  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of 
Enalaml;  Lond.  1869.  Mevrick,  The  Church 
of  England  from  A.n.  597  to  A.n.  1887  ;  Lond. 
1887.  Murray's  Student's  Manuals.  Skinner, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland;  London, 
1788.  Russell.  History  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland;  Lond.  1834.  Mant,  History  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland;  Lond.  1841.  King,  Church 
History  of  Ireland;  Dublin,  1*45.  Ander- 
son, History  of  the  Colonial  Church;  London, 
1845.    Grav,  Life  of  Robert  Gray,  Bishop  of 
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Capetown;  Lond.  1883.  Wilberforce,  History  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America; 
Lond.  1844.  Batterson,  Sketch-book  of  the 
American  Episcopate ;  Philadelphia,  1878. 
Beardsley,  Life  of  Bistop  Seabury ;  Boston, 
1881.  [F.  M.] 

CHURCHES,  ROBBERS  OF,  Acts  xix.  37 ; 
better  (with  R.  V.)  4 '  robbers  of  temples" 
(ifpoavKol).  Dr.  Hackett  has  pointed  out  that 
"churches,"  when  the  Authorized  Version  was 
made,  denoted  places  of  pagan  as  well  as  of 
Christian  worship.  This  use  of  the  word  would 
not  therefore  have  seemed  at  that  time  so  in- 
congruous as  it  does  now  (D.  B.  Amer.  ed.). 
He  refers  to  Trench,  The  AuViorizcd  Version, 
p.  42  (1859),  for  other  examples  of  this  wider 
usage  in  the  older  writers.  [F.] 

CHUSH AN-RISH ATH A'lM  (fl&J 
D*nL?CH  ;  Xovaapffadalfi;  Chus  irsathaim),a  king 

of  Mesopotamia  (Aram-Xaharaim)  who  oppressed 
Israel  for  eight  years  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion 
was  probably  that  district  of  Babylonia  just 
north  of  Babylon,  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  boundary  of  Elam.  As  this  name  has  not 
been,  as  yet,  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  king  who  bore  it  ruled 
over  the  wandering  Arameans  of  Northern  Baby- 
lonia ;  and  who,  the  power  of  both  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  being  at  this  time  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
made  himself  greatly  feared  in  all  the  districts 
around.  A  great  many  Aramaean  tribes  arc 
mentioned  bv  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  king  of 
Assyria,  in  his  annals.  [T.  G.  P.] 

CHU'SI  (B.  Xov,  ;  A.  Xovatl;  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  18,  as  near 
Ek rebel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur.  In 
form  Chusi  is  gentilic,  and  Movers  (see  Speaker's 
Comm.  in  loco)  connected  it  with  ^JIIS* 
H  Cuthite,"  i.e.  Samaritans.  It  is  now  possibly 
Kuzah,  a  small  village  5}  miles  south  of  Ndblus, 
and  about  5  miles  west  of  *Akrabeh,  Ekrebel. 
(PEF.  Mem.  ii.  285.)  [W.] 

CHU'ZA  (properly  CHUZAS),  Xoufa,  the 
ixlrpoxoi,  or  house-6tewnrd  of  Herod  (Antipns) 
whose  wife  Joanna  fludwa,  JlSnV)  became  at- 
tached to  that  body  of  women  who  accompanied 
our  Lord  on  His  journeying*  (Luke  viii.  3);  and, 
together  with  Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  having  come  early  to  the 
sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection, 
to  bring  spices  and  ointments  to  complete  the 
burial,  brought  word  to  the  Apostles  that  the 
Lord  was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10).  [F.] 

CIC'CAR  ("123).  [Jordan  ;  Topographical 

Terms.] 

CILI  CIA  (KiAifcfa),  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia 
in  the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cnppadocia  in  the  N., 
and  Syria  in  the  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains 
separate  it  from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus 
from  Syria,  and  Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia : 
these  barriers  can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  few 
diilinilt  passe* ;  the  former  by  the  Portae 
Amanides  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Pinarus,  the  latier  by  the  Portae  Ciii'ciae  near 
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the  sources  of  the  Cydnus  ;  towards  the  S.  how- 
ever an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the  Sinus 
Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portae  Syriae  in 
the  direction  of  Antioch."  The  sea-coast  is  rock- 
bound  in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E. ; 
the  chief  rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  aud  Calycadnus, 
were  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  any  size  from 
sand-bars  formed  at  their  mouths.  The  western 
portion  of  the  province  is  intersected  with  the 
ridges  of  Antitaurus,  and  was  denominated 
Trachaea,  rough,  in  contradistinction  to  Pedias, 
the  level  district  in  the  E.  The  latter  portion 
was  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  as 
well  as  for  its  luxurious  climate:  hence  it  be- 
came a  favourite  residence  of  the  Greeks  after 
its  incorporation  into  the  Macedonian  empire, 
and  its  capital  Tarsus  was  elevated  into  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.  The 
connexion  between  the  Jews  aud  Cilicia  dates 
from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom.  Antiochus  the  Great  is  said 
to  have  introduced  2000  families  of  the  Jews 
into  Asia  Minor,  many  of  whom  probably  settled 
in  Cilicia  (Joseph.  Jinx.  xii.  3,  §  4).  In  the 
apostolic  age  they  were  still  there  in  consider- 
able numbers  (Acta  vi.  9).  Cilician  mercenaries, 
probably  from  Trachaea,  served  in  the  body- 
guard of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
13,  §  5 ;  H.  J.  i.  4,  §  3).  Josephus  identified 
Cilicia  with  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  x.  4 :  &apcbs 
Si  Qapffttt,  o&twi  ybp  /jraAciro  to  iraAatOK  f) 
KiKiKia  (Ant.  i.  6.  §  1).  Cilicia  was  from  its 
geographical  position  the  high  road  between 
Syria  and  the  West ;  it  was  also  the  native 
country  of  St.  Paul ;  hence  it  was  visited  by 
him,  firstly,  soon  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i. 
21 ;  Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he  probably 
founded  the  Church  there ;  and  again  in  his 
second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  entered  it 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Antitaurus  by 
the  Pylac  Ciliciae  into  Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41). 
Cp.  W.  Barker's  Cili'ii  awl  its  Governors,  1853; 
T.  Kotschy,  Reise  in  den  cilicischen  Taurus  itber 
Tarsus,  Gotha,  1858;  Langlois,  Exploration 
archeiAogujue  tie  la  Cilicie,  Paris,  1857,  and 
Voyage  dins  li  Cilicie,  1860;  E.  J.  Davis, 
Anatolica,  1874,  and  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
1879;  J.  It.  S.  Sterrett,  Jtoutes  in  Cilicia, 
Lycaonia,  Isnuria,  Pisidia,  Archaeol.  Inst,  of 
Amer.  iii.  1884-5,  vi.  488.    [W.  L.  13.]  [J.  E.  S.] 

CINNAMON  (jiD3i?;  kivAuwuo*  ;  cinna- 
inomum),  a  well-known  aromatic  substance,  the 
rind  of  the  Cintuirnotnum  zeylonicum,  called 
Korunda-yauli  th  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xxx.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  holy  anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  prepare,  in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  per- 
fume for  the  bed,  and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of 
the  plants  of  the  garden  which  is  the  image  of 
the  spouse.  In  Rev.  xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated 
among  the  merchandise  of  the  great  Babylon. 
It  was  imported  into  Judaea  by  the  Phoenicians 
or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now  found  in  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  China,  &c,  but  chiefly,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon, 
where  the  soil'  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the 

•  Hence  the  close  connexion  which  existed  between 
Syria  and  Cillcin,  us  Indicated  in  Acta  xv.  23,  41; 
Gal.  1.  21. 


atmosphere  moist  with  the  prevalent  southern 
winds.    The  stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon- 

|  tree  are  surrounded  by  a  double  nnd,  the  exterio- 
being  whitish  or  grey,  and  almost  inodorous  ani 
tasteless;  but  the  iuner  one,  which  consUts  pro- 
perly of  two  closely  connected  rinds,  furnitnts, 
if  dried  in  the  sun,  that  much-valued  brown 

I  cinnamon  which  is  imported  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  tine  thin  barks,  eight  or  ten  of  which  rollei 
one  into  the  other  form  sometimes  a  quill.  It 
is  this  inner  rind  which  is  called  in  Ex.  xxx.  23, 
Di?3'}9315,  "  spicy  cinnamon  "  (Kalisch  ad  key 

From  the  coarser  pieces  oil  of  cinnamon  is  ob- 
tained, and  a  finer  kind  of  oil  is  also  got  br 
boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree.  This  last  is 
used  in  the  composition  of  incense,  and  diffuses 
a  most  delightful  scent  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek 
word  Kiyydfuofioy  a  Phoenician,  Ce.  a  Semitic 
origin.     His  words  are :   Spridas  Si 
utyaAas  <pop*tw  ravra  rii  (ttipdxa,  rk  rifuis  sWl 
QovIkwv  fia06irrts  KirvdfMtuor  Ka\iou*v. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  E.  Tennent'i 
Ceylon  (i.  599)  for  much  interesting  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  cinna- 
mon plant ;  this  writer  believes  that  the  earliest 
knowledge  of  this  substance  possessed  by  th«* 
Western  nations  was  derived  from  China,  and 
that  it  first  reached  India  and  Pooenicia  over- 
land by  way  of  Persia ;  at  a  later  period  whtn 
the  Arabs,  4  the  merchants  of  Sheba,'  competed 
for  the  trade  of  Tvre,  and  carried  to  her  •  the 
chief  of  all  spices'  (Eiek.  xxvii.  22),  their  «]>- 
plies  were  drawn  from  their  African  possessions 
and  the  cassia  of  the  TrogMvtic  coast  sup- 
planted the  cinnamon  of  the  far  East,  and  to  s 
great  extent  excluded  it  from  the  market." 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  t» 
probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Persian 
C intui  tion,  i.e.  ''Chinese  amomura  "  (see  Ten- 
nent  in  /.  <■.).  Dr.  Royle,  however,  conjectures 
that  it  is  allied  to  the  Cingalese  Cacynaaaa, 
"sweet  wood."  or  the  Malagan  Kaimanis.  The 
brothers  C.  G.  and  Th.  F.  L.  Nees  von  Eaenbeck 
have  published  a  valuable  essay,  44  De  Ciunamoao 
dispiitatio"  Amoenit  ites  lx>tan.  Donnrnset,  Fasc. 
i. ;  Bonnae.  1823,  4to),  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  additional  information.  [See  al*> 
Cassia.]  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

CINNEROTH,  ALL  (n'nj3  ;  B.  tow 
•H)*  Xc£pd0,  A.  XtftpiB;  univer&un  Ceneroti; 
R.  V.  aU  Chinneroth),  a  district  named  with  the 
44  land  of  N'aphtali "  and  other  northern  places 
as  having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of 
Damascus,  the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (I  K. 
xv.  20).  It  probably  took  its  name  from  t'ae 
adjacent  city  or  lake  of  the  same  name  (in  oth<r 
passages  of  "the  A.  V.  spelt  Chinnkroth);  sol 
was  possibly  the  small  enclosed  district  north  of 
Tiberias,  and  bv  the  side  of  the  lake,  afterward* 
known  as  44  the  plain  of  Gennesareth."  The 
expression  44  All  Cinneroth"  is  unusual,  and  ntir 
be  compared  with  44  All  Bithron," — probaMy, 
like  this,  a  district  and  not  a  towu.    [G.J  [W.] 

CI'RAMA.    The  people  of  Cirama  (B. 
Kapauas,  A.  Kipaud;  Granvv)  and  Gables  came 
up  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon  (I  Esd.  v.  20'. 
[Ramah.]  [F.] 

CIRCUMCISION  (H^D;  *<piroui\ 
cumcisio)  was  peculiarly,  though  by  no  m 
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exclusively,  a  Jmeish  rite.  It  may  conveniently 
t*  treated  of,  as  practised :  I.  "liy  the  Jews ; 
II.  By  other  nations;  and  III.  In  its  relation  to 


I.  By  the  Jews.— The  origin  of  circumcision  is 
still  uncertain  (see  Bp.  Harold  Browue,  Spe>tk. 
Cown.,  note  A  on  Gen.  xvii.  10.  Cp.  Dill- 
mann,*  Genesis,  p.  254).  Whether,  however, 
an  existing  rite,  as  in  the  ca->e  of  baptism, 
was  used  for  the  purpose,  or  whether  it  was 
then  first  instituted,  it  was  enjoined  upon 
Abraham  by  God,  at  the  institution,  and  as 
the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  into  which  He 
entered  with  him  and  his  descendants  (Gen. 
iriL ;  cp.  Stad^Ki}  TtptTOfirjs,  Acts  vii.  8). 
It  was  thus  made  a  necessary  condition  of 
Jewish  nationality.  Every  male  child  was  to 
be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old  on  pain  of 
death  (Gen.  xvii.  12, 14).  Slaves,  whether  home- 
burn  or  purchased,  were  to  be  circumcised  (re.  12, 
The  neglect  of  Moses  to  circumcise  one 
of  his  children  well-nigh  brought  upon  him, 
as  the  culpable  party,  the  threatened  penalty 
oi  death  (Ex.  iv.  24-26).  The  conjecture  of 
Calvin,  that  it  was  the  younger  of  his  two  sons, 
and  that  he  had  abstained  from  circumcising 
him  in  consequence  of  the  domestic  strife  caused 
by  the  circumcision  of  the  elder  child,  seems 
probable.  "Ego  autem  potius  exist imo,  post- 
UjUatn  in  uno  expertus  fuernt  domesticos  sibi 
iufensos,  in  sec  undo  supersedisse,  ut  soceri  vel 
oxoris  indignationem  vitaret."  In  some  way, 
either  by  sudden  and  deadly  sickness,  or  by 
some  other  visitation,  "the  Lord  sought  to  kill 
him."  It  was  only  by  promptly  performing 
herself  the  rite,  which  Moses  was  probably  too 
prostrate  to  perform  (Hooker,  Ecc(.  Pol.  v.  ch.  lxii. 
§  20),  that  Zipporah  averted  the  judgment,  of 
which  she  rightly  divined  the  cause,  and  won 
again,  as  a  "  bridegroom  of  blood,"  D*P^  |Hn 
the  husband,  whom  she  thus  a  second  time,  as 
it  were,  made  her  own,  by  rescuing  him  from 
the  jaws  of  death  by  the  blood  of  her  son.  "  Te 
veluti  iterum  aponsum  ncquirere  cogor,  san- 
guine filii  mei  profundendo  "  (Maurer). 

The  Mosaic  Law  adopted  and  incorporated  into 
itself  the  patriarchal  law  of  circumcision  (John 
vii.  22).  No  foreigner  could  eat  the  Passover, 
unless  all  the  males  of  his  family  were  circum- 
cised (Ex.  xii.  48 ;  cp.  Num.  ix.  14),  so  that  he 
became  in  fact  a  Jew  (cp.  Esth.  viii.  17,  where  in 
explanation  of  Heb.  DHfVrip,  "  became  Jews," 
the  LXX.  have,  wcpieWaoiTo  kcH  'loutdifav).  The 
strict  rule  of  the  eighth  day  was  held  to  over- 
ride, in  this  respect,  the  law  of  rest  if  the 
Sabbath  (John  vii.  23).  The  principle  is  dis- 
tinctly recognised  in  the  Mishna  (Sabb.  xix.  1). 
R.  Akiva  said  :  "  Every  work  which  can  be  done 
on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  does  not  set  aside  the 
Sabbath;  but  circumcision,  which  cannot  be 
done  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  [if  the  eve  be 
the  seventh  day],  sets  aside  the  Sabbath  "  (Bp. 
Westcott  in  loco). 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
fact,  that  though  the  Israelites  practised  cir- 
cumcision in  Egypt,  it  was  neglected  entirely 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v. 
5).  The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter 
appears  to  be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  the 
punishment  of  disobedience  in  its  prolonged 
wanderings,  was  regarded  as  under  a  temporary 
rejection  by  God,  and  was  consequently  pro- 


hibited from  using  the  sign  of  the  Covonant. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  mention  of  their 

disobedience  and  its  punishment,  which,  as 
though  to  give  the  reason  for  the  omission  of 
the  rite,  is  immediately  subjoined  (p.  6).  "  Haec 
igitur  causa  notandn  est,  quod  rilii  Israel  vagati 
sint  per  desertum,  donee  tota  ilia  gens  aboleretur 
quae  Deum  sequi  abnuerat :  ex  qua,  meo  judicio, 
colligere  licet,  in  signum  maledictionis  vel 
rejectionis  cessasse  toto  illo  tempore  circum- 
cisionis  usum "  (Calv.  in  loco).  The  "forty 
years"  (r.  6)  will  then  be  used  as  a  round 
number  for  the  more  precise  period  (between 
38  and  39  years),  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  rebellion  at  Kadesh,  and  during  which  cir- 
cumcision was  in  abeyance.  And  thus  the  pre- 
diction would  be  fulfilled,  that  the  children  of 
the  murmurers,  though  they  should  eventually 
be  brought  in  ami  know  the  land  which  their 
fathers  had  despised  (Num.  xiv.  31),  should  yet, 
by  this  tenq>orary  exclusion  from  the  federal 
rite,  as  well  as  by  sharing  the  privations  of  the 
desert,  "bear  the  whoredoms''  of  their  fathers 
(r.  33).  The  comment  of  Almighty  God  upon  the 
transaction,  as  recorded  by  Joshua  (p.  9).  "This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  you,"  is  in  harmony  with  this  explanation 
of  the  passage.  The  "  reproach  of  Egypt "  is 
not  that  which  the  Egyptians  regard  as  a 
reproach  among  themselves,  i.e.  uncircumcision, 
but  the  reproach  cast  u|<on  the  Jews  by  Egypt 
or  the  Egyptians,  vix.  the  threatened  taunt  of 
their  former  masters  that  God  had  brought  them 
into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Ex.  xxxii.  12  ; 
Num.  xiv.  13-16  ;  Deut.  ix.  28),  which,  so  long 
as  they  remained  uncircumcised  and  wanderers 
in  the  desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger  of 
falling  upon  them.  Now  that  they  were  actually 
within  the  confines  of  the  promised  land,  and 
had  been  solemnly  received  back  again  as  a 
nation  into  covenant  with  God,  that  "  reproach  " 
was  effectually  and  for  ever  "  rolled  away  " 
(see  Fairbairn,  Typology,  ii.  Cp.  also  Keil  and 
Dillmann  *  in  loco). 

Among  the  ancient  Jews,  as  among  other 
nations  in  early  times,  circumcision  was  per- 
formed with  stone  knives.  [Knife.]  The  im- 
plement which  Zipporah  used,  is  simply  called 
"  a  stone "  O  **)•  The  circumcision  under 
Joshua  was  done  with  "  knives  of  stone,"  ni2"in 
D*1V»  "I°sn'  v-  2»  where  the  rendering,  "  sharp 
knives  "  (R.  V. "  knives  of  flint ")  cannot  be  main- 
tained; for  though  tann  "AS  means  "the  edge 
of  his  sword"  (Ps.  lxxxix.  44),  yet  there  is  no 
other  example  of  that  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  fact  that  Joshua's  knives  were  of  stone 
is  confirmed  by  the  interesting  addition  of  the 
LXX.  in  Josh.  xxiv.  30 :  iicti  tfrnicav  per'  airrou 
tis  to  fiyrjfia  tit  t  f&atyaf  ainbv  inurhs  paxedpar 
var  wfTpi'roj,  «V  alt  wfp»«r«M»  towj  viobs 
'l<rpa))\  if  TaXy&Kots,  k.t.X.  The  later  Jews 
used  iron  or  steel  knives  (see  Maurer  on 
Josh.  v.  2).  It  has  been  thought  that  in  early 
times  the  Egyptians  used  stone  knives  for  cir- 
cumcision, and  that  certain  stone  knives  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  were  intended  for  the 
purpose.  This,  however,  appear--*  to  be  question- 
able (it  is  not  mentioned  in  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  ii.  163-t  [1H78]).    The  process  was  a 

;  painful  one,  at  least  to  grown-up  persons  (Gen. 

>  xxxiv.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  8). 
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The  fact  that  Abraham  received  a  new  name 
at  the  time  of  his  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  his  having  probably  given  Isaac  his  name 
when  he  circumcised  him  (ib.  xxi.  3, 4),  may  have 
led  to  the  custom,  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  the  history  of  our  Lord  and  His  forerunner 
(Luke  i.  59;  ii.  21),  of  naming  children  at  their 
circumcision. 

II.  By  other  nations.—  The  use  of  circumcision 
by  other  nations  besides  the  Jews  is  to  be 
gathered  almost  entirely  from  sources  extraneous 
to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been  found  to  pre- 
vail extensively  both  in  aucient  and  modern 
times  ;  and  among  some  uations,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Aliyssinians,  Nubians,  modern  Egyptians, 
and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia, art. "  Circumcision  ").  In  the  Bible,  how- 
ever, the  rite  is  described  as  distinctively,  if  not 
exclusively,  Jewish.  Circumcision  certainly 
belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it  did  to  no  other 
people,  by  virtue  of  its  Divine  institution,  of  the 
religious  privileges  which  were  attached  to  it, 
and  of  the  strict  regulations  which  enforced  its 
observance.  Moreover,  the  O.  T.  history  in- 
cidentally discloses  the  fact,  that  several  of  the 
nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  came  in  con- 
tact were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the 
Canaanitcs,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from 
the  story  of  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.). 
To  the  Philistines  the  epithet  "  uncircumcised  " 
is  constantly  applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  &c  Hence 
the  force  of  the  narrative,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27). 
From  the  great  unwillingness  of  Zipporah  to 
allow  her  son  to  be  circumcised  (Ex.  iv.  25)  it 
would  seem  that  the  Midianites,  though  de- 
scended from  Abraham  by  Keturah(Gen.  xxv.  2), 
did  not  practise  the  rite.  At  the  same  time,  the 
biblical  references  to  the  subject,  when  carefully 
examined,  cannot  be  held  definitely  to  affirm 
anything  either  way,  as  regards  the  circumcision 
or  uncircumcision  "of  the  Egyptians  and  some 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  They  do  amount  to 
a  general  division  of  mankind  into  two  classes, 
circumcised  and  uncircumcised,  i.e.  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  exclude 
all  Gentiles  from  the  former  class.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  testimony  of  secular 
writers,  as  regards  some,  at  least,  of  the  nations 
who  are  said  to  have  practised  circumcision,  is 
conflicting  and  uncertain.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  amongst  one  large  section  of  those 
Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
biblical  record  of  the  circumcisiou  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephua  relates  that  the 
Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year, 
because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation*  was 
circumcised  at  that  age  {Ant.  i.  12,  §  2 ;  see 
Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed 
did  not  enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was 
circumcised  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  country ;  and  circumcision  is  now  as  common 
amongst  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the 
Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Bible  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as 
circumcised.  In  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  (Heb.  24,  25), 
whether  we  translate  the  confessedly  difficult 

expression  (H^TT3  ^D"^  c.  24)  with  A.  V. 
"  all  them  which  are  circumcised  with  the  un- 
circumcised "  (which,  however,  is  grammatically 


■  doubtful);  or  with  Michaelis  and  Ewald,  "all  the 
uncircumcised  circumcised  ones "  (the  passage 
being  understood  to  describe  the  Egyptians,  Jews, 
Edouiites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  &*  alike 
circumcised  in  Mesh  and  uncircumcised  in  heart); 
or  with  K.  V*.  *'  all  them  which  are  circumcised 
in  their  uncircumcision ; "  or  whether  we  regard 

|  the  best  renderiug  to  be,  "  I  will  punish  trm 
I  one  that  is  circumcised  in  the  manner  or  character 
1  of — uc.  as,  or  like— him  that  is  uncircumcised" 

|  (cf.  C1P£3,  Is.  xlviii.  10;  D^3,P*.  xxxix.7);  st 
any  rate,  the  next  verse  makes  a  plain  distinction 
between  two  classes,  of  which  "  all  the  Gentile* " 

(DrijrH??),  including,  generally,  the  Egyptian 
and  others  just  named,  were  one.  and  the  hooie 
of  Israel  was  the  other;  the  former  being  un- 
ci rcumcised  both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  UtWr. 
though  possessing  the  outward  rite,  yet  destitute 
of  the  corresponding  state  of  heart,  and  there- 
fore to  be  visited  as  though  uncircumcised.  Thr 
difficulty  then  arises,  that  the  Egyptians  ire 
called  uncircumcised,  whereas  Herodotus  sci 
others  state  that  they  were  circumcised.  T>> 
meet  this  it  has  been  alleged  that  those  rtatr- 
ments  refer  only  to  the  priests  and  those  initiated 
into  the  mysteries,  so  that  the  nation  generally 
might  still  be  spoken  of  as  uncircumcised  (Heroi 
ii.  36,  37,  104;  and  Wesseling  and  Bihr  in  loco. 
See,  however,  on  the  other  side,  Wilkinson,  A*c 
E<jypt.  [large  ed.],  c.  xv.,  who  says,  that  "if  the 
law  did  not  peremptorily  require  it  for  ererr 
individual,  custom  and  public  opinion  tended  t» 
make  it  universal").  The  testimony  of  Herodoto 
must  no  doubt  be  received  with  caution,  especial! -.- 
as  he  asserts  (ii.  104)  that  the  u  Syrians  in  Pala- 
tine "  confessed  to  having  received  circumcisim 
from  the  Egyptians,  who,  with  the  Colchur* 
and  Ethiopians,  were  the  only  nations  that 
practised  it  originally.  If  he  mean*  bv 
"  Syrians  "  the  Jews,  the  assertion,  though  it  ht» 
been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de  Lej.  Hrb., 
i.  5,  §  4),  cannot  be  reconciled  with  On.  xTii.  and 

j  John  vii.  22.  Indeed,  the  very  reverse  has  bttu 
suggested,  vis.  that  Joseph  introduced  it  int  • 
Egypt.  44  If  it  were  previously  unknown,  &•• 
person  was  more  likely  than  Joseph  to  hirr 
introduced  it  among  the  Egyptians;  and  thi« 
is  possibly  the  true  solution  of  an  acknowledged 
difficulty."  The  first  distinct  representation  <  t 
the  rite'  is  found  on  a  monument  of  the  19u 

'  dynasty,  long  after  the  time  of  Joseph:  t*' 
sons  of  Rameses  II.  are  pictured  as  underpins 

I  it  (Speak.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  480).  If  other  Syns- 
tribes  are  intended  by  Herodotus,  we  hsve  the 
contradiction  of  Josephus,  who  writes,  44  It  a 
evident  that  no  other  of  the  Syrians  that  lire  :n 
Palestine  besides  us  alone  are  circumci**i " 

■  (Ant.  viii.  10,  §  3.  See  Whiston's  note  there). 
Of  the  other  nations  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  th-' 

!  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  descended  froai 

I  Lot,  who  had  left  Abraham  before  he  receireJ 
the  rite  of  circumcision ;   and  the  Ed<mut>> 

I  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  circumcised  until 
they  were  compelled  to  be  so  by  Hyreanw 

1  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  The  terras,  bowerer. 
of  Jeremiah's  classification  are,  as  has  been  siid, 

I  general.  They  prepare  the  way  for  the  X.  T. 
usage,  which  unmistakably  represents  Jews  aw 
Gentiles  respectively,  as  the  circumcision  sort 
the  uncircumcision  (wrptro^  and  aapo/tar/o. 

!  Rom.  iii.  30,  iv.  9  ;  Ephes.  ii.  11>    The  use  by 
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Lzekul  of  the  word  44  uncircumcised  "  (xxriii. 
10;  xxxi.  18;  xxxii.  19,  21,  25,  27)  belongs  to 
the  same  general  way  ot*  describing  the  Gentiles, 
tne  impure  heathen  (ep.  ol  fidp&apoi,  as  em- 
ployed by  the  Greek*).  The  subject  is  fully 
discussed  by  Michaelis  (Commentaries  on  the 
huts  of  Moses,  iv.  3,  clxxxiv.-clxxxvi.). 

III.  In  its  relatim  to  Christianity.— As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Christian  Church  was 
tailed  upon  at  an  early  stage  in  its  history  to 
take  uj»  a  Jefinite  position  with  reference  to 
circumcision.   The  question  first  assumed  serious 
proportions  at  Antioch,  where  the  peace  of  the 
Church  was  disturbed  by  Jndaizing  teachers 
who  said  to  the  Gentile  convert*,  44  Except  ye 
be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye 
cannot  be  saved  "  (Acts  xv.  1).    A  reference  of 
this  question  to  "  the  Apostles  and  elders  "  at 
Jerusalem  led  to  the  clear  and  authoritative  deci- 
sion, that  the  Gentiles  were  entirely  free  from 
all  obligation  to  undergo  circumcision  (tr.  22-29). 
The  controversy  was  renewed  some  years  later  iu 
•alalia,  and  called  forth  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul, 
m  which  the  earlier  decision  of  the  Apostles  is 
emphatically,  though  independently,  repeated  and 
enforced.   Neither  to  Jew  nor  Gentile  is  circum- 
cision any  longer  of  any  religious  or  moral  value 
(Gal.  v.  6  ;  vi.  15.  Cp.  1  Cor.  vii.  19).  To  undergo 
it,  as  if  it  were,  is  to  sever  oneself  from  Christ 
(Gal.  v.  3,  xtptTtpvontvy).     While,  however, 
the  Apostles  thus  resolutely  forbade  the  im- 
position  of  the    rite  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, they  made  no  objection  to  its  practice 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  expediency.  St. 
Paul,  who  would  by   no   means   consent  to 
the  demand,  urged  as  it  was  with  do<trinal 
significance  and  sinister  intention,  for  Titus, 
who  was  a    Greek,  to   be  circumcised  (Gal. 
ii.  3-5),  yet  ou  another  occasion,  true  to  his 
rule  of  becoming  all   things  to   all  men  in 
things   indifferent,    "  took   and    circumcised  " 
Timothy,  who  was  of  mixed  extraction,  to  re- 
move a  prejudice  against  his  preaching  among 
the  Jews  (Acts  xvi.  3). 

In  harmony  with  this  view  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  circumcision,  in  itself  considered,  is  the 
advice  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian 
Church.  It  was  possible,  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, for  those  who  had  been  circumcised  to 
obliterate  the  marks  of  the  process  and  return 
to  their  natural  conJition  (Celsus,  de  re  Medica, 
vii.  25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphnnes,  wishing  to  assimilate 
themselves  to  the  heathen  around  them,  built  a 
gymnasium  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  known  to  be  Jews,  when  they  appeared 
naked  in  the  games,  "made  themselves  uncir- 
cumcised "  (1  Mace.  i.  15,  itrotriaav  iavrots 
axpoBwrrlat ;  feccrunt  sibi jyraeputia.  Co.  Joseph. 
Ant.   xii.   §   5,    1 :    -H/v  aiSoluiv  v*pi- 

rofiiiy  trixoA^wTf  <y,  k.t.K.  ;  and  see  the  essay 
«f  Groddeck  in  Schottgen's  Jlor.  Hebr.  ii.). 
Should  Christian  Jews,  then,  adopt  this  prac- 
tice? Should  they  give  this  proof  that  they 
had  broken  entirely  with  Judaism  ?  By  no 
means,  is  the  Apostle's  reply.  44  Was  any  man 
callel  being  circumcised  ?  let  him  not  become 
uncircumcised  "  iwiairiffBot).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  adds,  44  Hath  any  been  called  in  uncir- 
cumcision ?  let  him  not  be  circumcised."  And 
the  reason  for  both  injunctions  is,  that  44  circum- 
cision is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing ; 


but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God  " 
(1  Cor.  vii.  18,  19).  The  Abyssinian  Christians 
are  said  still  to  practise  circumcision  as  a  national 
custom. 

While,  however,  it  thus  dealt  with  the  out- 
ward rite  and  with  the  false  meaning  that 
was  sought  to  be  put  upon  it,  Christianity,  as 
was  no  less  certainly  to  be  expected,  seized  upon 
and  appropriated  the  true  spiritual  significance 
of  circumcision.  For  this  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  O.  T.  Employed  by  Moses  to  de- 
scribe his  own  physical  inaptitude  and  natural 
slowness  of  speech  (cp.  Ex.  vi.  12,  30  with  iv.  10), 
the  epithet  44  uncircumcised  "  is  also  applied  by 
him  and  other  O.  T.  writers  to  spiritual  dulness 
and  want  of  perception.  44  Uncircumcised  ears" 
(Jer.  vi.  10)  and  44  uncircumcised  hearts  "  (Lev. 
xxvi.  41)  are  spoken  of  (see  also  Deut.  xxx.  6  ; 
Jer.  iv.  4  ;   and  cp.  Acta  vii.  51  :  the  idea 

being,  according  to  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v. 
that  lips,  or  heart,  or  ears  were 44  closed  as  it  were 
with  the  foreskin  ").  The  more  general  idea  of 
impurity  seems  pointed  at  in  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
44  The  uncircumcised  and  the  unclean ;"  and  in 
the  provision  that  the  fruit  of  newly-planted 
trees  should  be  counted  44  uncircumcised "  for 
the  first  three  years,  and  not  eaten  till  by  con- 
secration to  God  in  the  fourth  year  they  had 
been  made  clean  (Lev.  xix.  23-25).  In  the 
N.  T.  the  moral  and  spiritual  idea  is  fully  de- 
veloped. Circumcision  is  declared  to  be  44  that 
of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter  " 
(Rom.  ii.  29).  While  those  who  ascribed  effi- 
cacy to  the  mere  outward  rite  are  contemp- 
tuously styled  44  the  concision  "  (Philip,  iii.  2,  3, 
t^v  ttaraTon^v,  44  the  mutilation."  44  This  cir- 
cumcision which  they  vaunt,  is  in  Christ  only  as 
the  gashing*  and  mutilations  of  the  idolatrous 
heathen :  cp.  Gal.  v.  12,  &<p*\oy  woi  &tok6- 
tyovrai."  Light  f.  in  loco),  the  title  of  the  true 
44  circumcision  "  is  claimed  for  Christians,  44  who 
have  put  off  the  impurity  of  the  heart  and 
have  put  on  Christ."  They,  though  once  dead 
44  through  the  uncircumcision  of  their  flesh," 
are  now  in  Christ  44  circumcised  with  a  circum- 
cision not  made  with  hands,  in  the  circumcision 
of  Christ"  (Col.  ii.  11,  13). 

The  view  that  the  rite  was  designed  to  be 
significant  of  the  production  of  a  holy  seed  is 
maintained  at  length  by  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old 
Coven.  §  58,  i.  234 ;  Fairbairn,  Typology,  i. 
321.  [T.  T.  P.] 

CIS  (Rec  T.  Kit;  Westcott  and  Hort,  Kits; 
Cis),  Acts  xiii.  21.    [Kish,  I.] 

CI'SAI  (K«rofoj;  Cis),  Esth.  xi.  2.  [Kish,  2.] 

CISTERN  p"l2,  from  ntO,  to  dig  or  bore, 
Gesen.  p.  176 ;  usually  AcUkoj  ;  cisterna  or  lacus), 
a  receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted  from  au 
external  spring,  or  proceeding  from  rainfall. 

The  annual  rainfalls  of  Jerusalem  on  an 
average  of  twelve  years  is  not  more  than  16*25 
inches,  and  the  general  dryness  of  the  summer 
months  between  May  and  September,  in  Syria, 
and  the  scarcity  of  springs  in  manv  parts  of  the 
country,  make  it  necessarv  to  collect  in  reser- 
voirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water  which  falls  in 
the  intermediate  period  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  335  ; 
St.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Harmer,  i.  148  ;  Robinson, 
i.  430 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  H.  L.  pp.  302,  308  ; 
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Recovery  of  Jems.  p.  25  ;  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Notes  on 
Water  Su}>ply  of  Jems.  p.  63).  Thus  the  cistern 
is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  living  spring 
(XV,  Ain);  but  from  the  well  pj<3,  Beer),  only 
in  the  fact  that  Brer  is  almost  always  used  to 
denote  a  place  ordinarily  containing  water  rising 
on  the  spot,  while  113,  /.'or,  is  often  used  for  a 
drv  pit,  <»r  one  that  niav  he  left  dry  at  pleasure 
(Stanley, pp.  5 12,  5 14).  [Ain.]  The  larger 
sort  of  public  tanks  or  reservoirs,  in  Arabic, 
Birkch,  Heb.  Berecah,  are  usually  called  in 
A.  V.  "pool,"  while  for  the  smaller  and  more 
private  it  is  convenient  in  the  present  article  to 
reserve  the  name  44  cistern." 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  for  the  construction  of  them  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  ground  affords  peculiar  facilities 
either  in  original  excavation,  or  by  enlargement 
of  natural  cavities.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  that 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  hill-country  of  Judnh 
and  Benjamin  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
water  during  the  rainy  season  in  tanks  and  cis- 
terns, in  the  cities  ana  fields,  and  along  the  high 
roa<ls,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  their 
flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing 
traveller.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo  «b 
well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighbour- 
hood (xvi.  p.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon 
its  cisterns,  of  which  almost  every  private  house 
possesses  one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
which  the  city  is  built.  Josephus  (/!.  J.  iv.  4, 
§  4)  describes  the  abundant  provision  for  water 
supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of  Jerusalem, 
a  supply  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  its 
capacity  for  defence,  while  the  dryness  of  the 
neighbourhood,  verifying  Strabo's  expression  tV 
KVK\sp  X"Pay  txoy  *>v*pby  Kol  Hyv&pov,  has  in  all 
cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besiegers.  Thus 
Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  outside 
the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Senna- 
cherib (2  Ch.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress  of 
Anttochus  Si'letes,  d.c.  134,  was  at  first  retarded 
by  want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  after- 
wards unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
8,  §  2;  Clinton,  iii.  p.  331).  Josephus  imputes 
to  Divine  interposition  the  supply  of  water  with 
which  the  army  of  Titus  was  furnished  after 
suffering  from  want  of  it  (B.  J.  v.  9,  §  4).  The 
Crusaders  also,  during  the  siege  A.D.  1099,  were 
harassed  by  extreme  want  of  water  while  the 
besieged  were  fullv  supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  Hist. 
pp.  46,  49,  ed.  Wat.).  The  defence  of  Masada  by 
Joseph,  brother  of  Herod,  against  Antigonus, 
was  enabled  to  be  prolonged,  owing  to  an  unex- 
pected replenishing  of  the  cisterns  by  a  shower 
of  rain  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  2),  and  in  a 
subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cisterns  and 
reservoirs  by  which  that  fortress  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machaerus  (ft.  J. 
iv.  4,  §  4,  6,  §  2 ;  vii.  8,  §  3).  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  says  that  very  little  water  is  found  at 
Jeru-.ilem,  but  the  inhabitants  drink  rain-water, 
which  they  collect  in  their  houses  (Early  Trav., 
p.  84).  Cisterns,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  may  be  divided  into  four 
class  s:  1.  The  most  ancient,  and  usually  the 
smallest,  consisting  of  excavations  from  the 
Tock.  and  shaped  like  a  full-bodied  bottle,  with 
a  long  neck  and  a  small  opening.  2.  Larger 
excavations  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  sup- 
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ported  below  by  rock-pillars  left  standing  hj 
the  workmen.  3.  Excavations  in  which  the 
rock  has  been  cut  perpendicularly,  and  the  open- 
ing covered  by  an  arch  with  a  mouth  like  aa 
ordinary  well.  4.  The  modern  cisterns,  built  in 
the  soil,  and  supplied  by  rain  from  roofs  ind 
terraces.  Dr.  Kobinson  describes  four  belonging 
to  the  house  in  which  he  resided.  (1)  15x$x 
12  ft.  in  depth;  (2)  8x4x  15  ft. ;  (3)  10xK>X 
|  15  ft. ;  (4)  30  x  30  x  20  ft.  The  cisterns  have 
1  usually  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  sometime 
built  up  with  stonework  and  furnished  with  i 
curb  and  wheel  for  the  bucket  (Sir  C.  Wilson. 
Notes,  pp.  48,  53  ;  Robinson,  i.  324,  325).  Cis- 
terns of  the  first  kind  are  common  in  all  psrU 
of  the  country,  and  when  neglected  becanv 
dangerous  pitfalls.  Sometimes  the  rock  u 
cracked  and  the  cistern  is  thus  "broken"  and 
useless  (Jer.  ii.  13,  xviii.  13,  xxxviii.  6  ;  Thom- 
son, iMndand  the  Book,  p.  287  ;  Survry  of  We$L 
B  it.  iii.  App.  p.  441 ;  PEFQy.  Stat.  187  J,  p.  17; 
Recovery  of  Jerus.  pp.  19,  23).  When  neglect*] 
cisterns  become  very  foul,  the  water  is  very 
unwholesome  (Wilson,  pp.  17,  69). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  w 
private  houses,  among  other  places,  at  Senneh 
near  Aleppo  (Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bara  in  ti< 
Orontes  valley  (p.  132X  Dhami  and  Missenu  ia 
the  Lejah  (pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331), 
Kcrek  in  Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334). 
Of  some  at  Hableh,  near  Gil  gal,  the  dimensions 
are  given  by  Robinson :  — (1)  7  x  5  x  3  ft.  deep. 
(2)  Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3)  12x9x8  A. 
They  have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  iatc 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  one  near  Gaza,  nov 
disused,  described  by  Sandys  as  *4  a  mighty  ex- 
tern, rilled  only  by  the  rain-water,  and  descended 
into  by  stairs  of  stone "  (Sandys,  p.  150 : 
Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at  Hableb,  taa- 
were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting  on  archrt, 
some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently  ancient 
(Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast 
into  a  "  pit,"  *TI3  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his 
"dungeon"  in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  nsa* 
(xli.  14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown  into  a  m.rr 
though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicate 
by  the  cords  used  to  let  him  down.  To  thu 
prison  tradition  has  assigned  a  locality  near  tfc* 
gate  called  Herod's  Gate  (Haaselquist,  p.  140 ; 
Manndrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  448).  Vitmvios  (vi:i 
7)  describes  the  method  in  use  in  his  day  frr 
constructing  water  tanks,  but  the  native  rock  «t 
Palestine  usually  superseded  the  necessity  of 
more  art  in  this  work  than  is  sufficient  to  exca- 
vate a  basin  of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  wst»r 
contained  in  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillw 
extending  under  a  gTeat  part  of  the  old  at' 
(Van  Egmont,  Travels,  ii.  134).    [Pool:  Well 

[H.  W.  P.] 

CITHERN  is  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  iden- 
tical with  the  modern  German  Zither;  and  s 
as  its  name  indicates,  a  musical  instrument  cf 
the  guitar  family.  True,  there  are  now  pent-- 
of  considerable  difference  between  the  gai*  r 
and  the  Zither  (cithern),  both  in  shape  and  V* 
nature  of  the  strings,  &c.  These  differences  are, 
however,  natural  enough  after  hundreds  of  years 
of  independent  development  of  the  two 
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menU.  KtBdpa  (guitar)  and  Zither  resemble 
too  closely  one  another  in  name  not  to  have 
been  originally  the  same. 

Although  the  cithern  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  one  of  the  instruments  used  at  the  re-dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple  and  Altar  (1  Mace.  iv.  54, 
.  .  .  ttal  Ktddpatt  teal  Kirvpait,  $cal  iv  Kvp&dAois, 
k.  t.  A.),  it  was  an  instrument,  though  probably 
known  to  the  early  Jews  (Harp),  not  generally 
used  by  them. 

Cithern  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  in  the  late  and  half-Aramaic 
Daniel,  where  it  occurs,  in  one  spelling  or  other, 
four  times  (iii.  5,  7,  10,  15).  The  origin  of  its 
peculiar  construction  is  certainly  not  Greek,  but 
Persian.  The  Greeks  borrowed  it  from  the 
Persians,  in  whose  language  Se  Tara  (cithern, 
KtOdpa,  guitar)  has  a  meaning  ("  three 
strings  ").    '  [S.  M.  S.-S.] 

CITIES.  1.  Dm?,  plur.  of  both  "U7,  Ar,  and 
also  "1*17,  Ir,  from  "HI?,  to  keep  watch — Ges. 
pp.  1004—5;  once  (Judg.  x.  4)  in  plur.  D*1'l?« 
for  the  sake  of  a  play  on  the  same  word,  plur. 
of  a  ijowuj  ass  ;  ir&ktis  ;  viritates,  or  urbes. 
-.  n**Tip.  Kirjath ;  once  in  dual,  D^lVlp,  Kir- 
jatJujim  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  from  iTJf5,  approach 

as  an  enemy ;  prefixed  to  many  names  of  towns 
«>n  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before 
the  conquest,  as  Kirjath-arba,  probably  the 
most  ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used 
in  prose  as  a  general  name  for  town  (Ges. 
p.  1236  ;  Stanley,  .S'.  <$•  P.  App.  §  80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into 
dwellers  in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen. 
iv.  20,  22)  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  both  words,  Ar  or  Ir,  and 
Kirjath,  viz.  as  places  of  security  against  an 
enemy,  distinguished  from  the  unwalled  village 
or  hamlet,  whose  resistance  is  more  easily  over- 
come by  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert. 
This  distinction  is  found  actually  existing  in 
countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which  the 
tent -dwellers  are  found,  like  the  Rechabites, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
general  making  the  desert  their  home,  and, 
unlike  the  Rechabites,  robbery  their  undis- 
-.embled  occupation  (Judg.  v.  7;  Jer.  xxxv.  9, 
11;  Eraser,  Persia,  pp.  366,  380;  Malcolm, 
Sketches  of  Persia,  pp.  147-156;  Burckhardt, 
XoUs  on  Bedouins,  i.  157 ;  Wellsted,  Travels 
in  Arabia,  i.  335 ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  96, 
181.  188;  Vaux,  Ninereh  and  Perse jxdis,  c.  ii. 
note  A ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  272 ;  Nin.  &  B»b. 
141).  [Villages.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city- 
building  is  that  of  Enoch,  by  Cain,  in  the  land 
of  his  exile  (T13,  Nod,  Gen.  iv.  17).  At  a 
period  much  later  than  this,  when  we  read  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  earth  was  "over- 
spread "  by  the  descendants  of  Noah,  we  see 
that  the  races  which  came  from  Ham  were 
planted  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Chaldaea 
(Gen.  x.  6,  9,  12).  Later  still  we  read  of  an 
Egyptian  city,  Zoan,  whose  foundation  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  seven  years  later  than  that  of 
Hebron  in  Syria  (Num.  xiii.  22),  i.e.  quite  as 
rarly  as  2.080  B.C.  And  we  also  read  that  the 
Hebrews  were  employed  by  the  Egyptians  to 
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build  treasure-cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses, 
during  their  time  of  bondage  in  that  country, 
i.e.  between  1700  and  1600  B.C.  (Ex.  i.  11). 
But  there  is  evidence  from  monuments  to  show 
that  cities  were  built  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early 
as  3,000  B.C.  (Smith,  Hist,  of  World,  i.  85'; 
Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Arch.  i.  89  sq.),  but  at  a 
date  not  much  later  than  this  cities  were  built 
in  Chaldaea,  iM.th  Lower  and  Up}*-r,  and  in 
Assyria,  both  by  the  I'ushite  and  the  Semitic 
races.  The  builder  whose  name  is  most  con- 
spicuous is  Nimrod.  son  of  Cush,  the  "mighty 
hunter,"  or  conqueror  of  men,  and  the  most 
prominent  names  among  the  cities  are  those  of 
Babel  and  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  8-12).  Babel  was 
probably  the  oldest  in  date;  and  perhaps  Nineveh 

I  with  its  companions,  Calah,  Hesen  the  '*  great 
city,"  and  Kehoboth,  though  this  word  probably 
only  denotes  44  streets  "  of  some  other  city,  wa> 
founded  later  by  a  race  of  Semitic  origin,  denoted 
by  Asshur,   son  of  Shem,   who   had  moved 

j  upwards  under  the  pressure  of  the  Cushitc 

i  settlers  (Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  i.  15,  155).  But 
we  are  told  that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's 

1  kingdom  was  not  only  in  Babel,  but  in  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh.all  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Of 
these  names  Accad  may  perhaps  denote  a  people 
rather  than  a  place,  but  those  of  Erech  are  in 
all  probability  connected  with  the  extensive 
remains  of  a  temple,  within  a  large  enclosure  at 
Warka  in  Lower  Chaldaea,  of  which  the  lowest 
courses  of  bricks  bear  the  name  of  its  founder, 
L'rukh,  and  are  of  a  date  not  much  later  than 
that  assigned  to  Nimrod,  about  2,300  B.C. 
Calneh  is  probably  represented  by  NifTcr,  while 
to  these  three  we  may  add  a  fourth,  44  Ur  of 
the  Chaldecs,"  the  original  abode  of  Abraham, 
represented  by  the  mass  ot  brick  ruins  to  which 
the  Arabs  have  given  the  name  of  Mugheir, 
"mother  of  bitumen  "  (Loft us,  Chaldaea,  p.  131  ; 
Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  i.  153,  158;  Smith,  Hist, 
of  World,  i.  205;  Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii. 
844,  862).  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  a  race,  whose  descendants  or  successors 
were  called  Medes,  of  Semitic  origin,  occupied 
the  region  called  Elam,  or  Susianin,  quite  as 
early  as  the  time  mentioned  above,  if  not  earlier, 
and  that  the  seat  of  their  government  was  at 
the  place  which  either  then  or  in  later  times 
obtained  the  name  of  Susa,  and  which  thus  has 
a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  world  (Gen.  x.  22  ;  Rawlin- 
son, i.  160).  When  Chcderlaomer,  one  of  the 
early  kiugs  of  Elam,  but  perhaps  of  Ham  it*' 
origin,  invaded  Syria  about  1946  B.C.,  he  found 
there  on  its  eastern  side  cities  inhabited  by 
Canaanites  ;  and  we  kuow  that  at  the  same  time, 
and  even  earlier  than  this,  cities,  as  Damascus, 
Kirjath-arba  (Hebron),  and  perhaps  Sidon,  had 
been  built  in  other  parts  of  the  same  region  by 
other  races  of  the  same  or  kindred  stock  as  the 
Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  19;  xiv.  15,  18;  xxiii.  2). 
In  course  of  time  the  settled  inhabitants  of 

I  Svria  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  grew  in  power 
and  in  number  of  cities.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in 
Bashan,  were  sixty  44  great  cities  with  walls  and 
brazen  bars,"  besides  unwalled  villages;  and 
also  twenty-three  cities  in  Gilead,  which  were 
occupied  and  perhaps  partly  rebuilt  or  fcitified 

I  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxi. 

2  R 
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21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42 ;  Dent,  iii.  4, 
5,  14 ;  Josh.  xi.  xiii. ;  1  K.  iv.  13 ;  I  Ch.  ii.  22  ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  311,  457;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 

On  the  west  of  Jordan,  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation  by  the  Hebrews,  whilst  31  "  royal  " 
cities  are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  dis- 
trict assigned  to  Judah  125  "cities"  with  vil- 
lages are  reckoned  (Josh,  xv.);  in  Benjamin, 
26;  Simeon,  17;  Zebulun,  12;  Issachar,  16; 
Asher,  22;  Naphtali,  19;  Dan,  17  (Josh,  xviii. 
xix.).  But  from  some  of  these  the  possessors 
were  not  expelled  till  a  late  period,  and  Jeru- 
salem itself  was  not  captured  till  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city- 
dwelling  and  an  agricultural  rather  than  a 
jxastoral  people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and 
Solomon,  besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also 
built  or  rebuilt  Tadmor,  Palmyra,  Gczer,  Beth- 
horon,  Hazor,  and  Megiddo,  besides  store-cities 
<2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  10 ;  1  K.  ix.  15-18 ;  2  Ch.  viii.  6). 
To  Solomon  also  is  ascribed  by  Eastern  tradition 
the  building  of  Pcrsepolis  (Chardin,  Voyage,  viii. 
390;  Mandelslo,  i.  4;  Kuran,  c.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  K.  xii. 
25  ;  Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  xi.  5-10), 
of  Baasha  at  Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K. 
xv.  17,  22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the 
rebuilding  of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi. 
34),  the  works  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  xvii.  12), 
of  Jotham  (2  Ch.  xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  and  later  still,  the  works  of  Herod 
and  his  family,  belong  to  their  respective 
articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habi- 
tation may  be  classed  under  three  heads: — 1, 
cities ;  2,  towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for 
resort  and  defence;  3,  unwalled  villages.  The 
cities  may  Ik-  assumed  to  have  been  in  almost  all 
cases  "fenced  cities,"  i.e.  possessing  a  wall  with 
towers  and  gates  (Lev.  xxv.  29 ;  Deut.  ix.  1  ; 
Josh.  ii.  15,  vi.  20;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7  ;  1  K.iv.  13; 
2  K.  vi.  26,  vii.  3,  xviii.  8,  13  ;  Acts  ix.  25). 
As  it  was  a  mark  of  conquest  to  break  down  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  city-wall  of  the  captured 
place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
Captivity,  was  to  rebuild  the  fortifications 
(2  K.  xi'v.  13,  22;  2  Ch.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiii.  14; 
Neh.  iii.  iv.  vi.  vii.  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  60,  61,  x.  45  ; 
Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  §  15). 

But  around  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable 
times,  lay  undefended  suburbs  (D*yh;p,  ntpi- 

<rw6pia,  su>>urbam,  1  Ch.  vi.  57  sq. ;  Num.  xxxv. 
1-5;  Josh,  xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of 
the  city  extended.  The  city  thus  became  the 
citadel,  while  the  population  overflowed  into 
the  suburbs  (1  Mace.  xi.  61).  The  absence  of 
walls  as  indicating  security  in  peaceable  times, 
combined  with  populousness,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  flourishing  period  of*  Egypt,  is  illustrated  by 
the  prophet  Zeciiariah  (ii.  4;  1  K.  iv.  25; 
Martinean,  East.  Lif<-,  i.  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities 
were  appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for 
the  service  of  the  state  ;  cities  of  store,  for 
chariots,  for  horsemen,  for  building  purposes, 
and  for  provision  for  the  royal  table.  Special 
governors  for  these  and  their  surrounding  dis- 
tricts were  appointed  by  David  and  by  Solomon 
(1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19 ;  1  Ch.  xxvii.  25 ;  2  Ch.  xvii. 


12,  xxi.  3  ;  1  Mace.  x.  39  ;  Xen.  Anafj.  i.  4,$  lo). 
To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in  His  parity 
of  the  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the  theory  ..f 
Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be  conducted 
bv  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10,  100,  or 
1,000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Llphimtooe, 
India,  c.  ii.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  forty-eight  cities  were  assign?*), 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suburban  ground,  an! 
out  of  these  thirteen  were  specially  reserved  for 
the  family  of  Aaron,  nine  in  Judah  and  tour  in 
i  Benjamin,  and  six  as  refuge  cities  (Josh.  xxi. 

13,  42)  ;  but  after  the  division  of  the  kinsuW 
the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities  and  resort*! 
to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Ch.  xi.  13,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities 
vested  before  the  Captivity  in  a  council  of  eldrr? 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  prif*t«: 
Joseph  us  says,  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  *> 
officers,  inrnpirai  (Deut.  xxi.  5,  19,  xvi.  l!*,  xix. 
17;  Ruth  iv.  2;  Joseph,  Ant.  iv.  8.  §  14). 
Under  the  kings  a  president  or  governor  appor-. 
to  have  been  appointed  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2 
xviii.  25);  and  judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit, 

!  who  referred  matters  of  doubt  to  a  council  coo- 
posed  of  priests,  Levites,  and  elders,  at  Jerusalem 

I  (1  'Ch.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29;  2  Ch.  xix.  5,  8. 10, 1U 
After  the  Captivity  Ezra  made  similar  arrangt- 
ments  for  the  appointment  of  judges  (Ezra  vn 
25).  In  the  time  of  Josephus  there  appear  tn 
have  been  councils  in  the  provincial  towns,  with 
presidents  in  each,  under  the  direction  of  tv 
great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  nv.  :\ 
§  4;  li.  J.  ii.  21,  §  3  ;  Vit.  12,  13,  27,  34,  •"»*- 
61,  68,  74).  [Sa.vhf.diun.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupy! 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  > 
much  increased  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  ii.  172. -  l» 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  96  ;  E&tfu-n,  p.  2v.») 
The  vast  extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Bar>y!on  nv. 
thus  be  in  part  accounted  for  (Jon.  ir.  '.1. 
Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt.  v.  ch.  i.  26;  <  hurit 
Voif.  vii.  273,284;  Porter,  Damis  ^y,  i.  ■ 
P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33).    In  most  Orienta'.  cir* 
the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  seldom  ally- 
ing more  than  two  loaded  camels,  or  on*  <r.u.» 
and  two  foot  passengers,  to  pass  ea,  h  o'  Vr. 
though  it  is  dear  that  some  of  the  Ntn^i*  c 
Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for  «  harnt' 
to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  4;  Oleinus.  J^- 
294.  309;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Am^i,x.  1?>: 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  3*0;    Mrs.  fV  K 
Emjlishicoman  in  Etjypt,  i.   141).     The  wcri 
for  streets  used  by  Nnhum  JTQrn,  from  I"-}- 

!  broad,  TAoTfTm,  is  used  also  of  street.*  or  hrM. 
places  in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i.  20 ;  Jer.  v.  L 
xxii.  4;  Cant.  iii.  2);  and  it  may  be  remark  r 
that  the  xXardai  into  which  the  sick  vtr* 
brought  to  receive  the  shadow  of  St.  P*« 
(Acts  v.  15)  were  more  likely  to  be  the  ordiiun 
streets  than  the  special  piazte  of  the  city,  it 

|  seems  likely  that  the  immense  concourse  whi  "> 
resorted  to  Jerusalem   at   the  Feasts 

1  necessitate  wider  streets  than  in  other  citi^ 
Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  }+*> 
with  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  e-u-: 
side.    Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerusalem  with  m  t: 
stone  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2,  3;  xx.  9,  $  TV 

:  The  Straight  street  of  Damascus  is  still  clear!, 
defined  and  recognisable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v. 
86  ;  Robinson,  iii.  454,  455). 
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Id  building  Caesarea,  Josephus  says  that 
Herod  was  careful  to  carry  out  the  drainage 
effectually  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  6).  It  seems 
pmbable  that  the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish 
cities  was  carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars, 
for  we  read  of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21),  and  Joscphus  speaks  of  the  wool  market, 
the  hardware  market,  a  place  of  blacksmiths' 
shop,  and  the  clothes-market,  at  Jerusalem 
{If.  J.  v.  8,  §  1). 

The  opeu  spaces  (tAotcTcu)  near  the  gates  of 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still, 
used  as  places  of  assembly  bv  the  elders,  of  hold- 
ing courts  by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general 
resort  bv  citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10 ;  Ruth  iv.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  "sr.  2,  xviii.  2+ ;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20 ; 
2  Ch.  xviii.  9,  xxxii.  6;  Neh.  viii.  13;  Job  xxix. 
7;  Prov.  i.  21.  viii.  2,  3;  Jer.  v.  1,  xvii.  19; 
Matt.  vi.  5  ;  Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also 
u*ed  as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of 
punishment  (Jer.  xx.  2 ;  Amos  v.  10). 

The  vices  of  populous  cities  are  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  (l'rov.  vii. 
«-12;  Luke  vii.  37). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government, 
within  the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20;  1  K. 
xxii.  27;  Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Neh.  iii.  25;  Acts  xxi. 
34,  xxiii.  35). 

Great    pains   were   taken   to   supply  both 
Jerusalem  and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by 
tanks  and  cisterns  for  rain-water,  and  by  re- 
servoirs  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  distant 
springs.    Such  was  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  the  j 
aqueduct  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20  ;  2  Ch.  xxxii.  \ 
30  ;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  that  of  Solomon  (Kecles.  j 
ii.  6).  by  which  last  water  is  still  conveyed  from 
near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  Early 
Trav.  p.  457  ;  Robinson,  i.  347-8).  Josephus  also 
mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate  to  bring 
water  to  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  2).  [Con- 
duit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were 
outside  the  citv  (Num.  xix.  11,  16 ;  Matt.  viii. 
28;  Luke  vii.  i*2;  John  xix.  41  ;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 

[H.  W.  P.] 

CITIES  of  REFUGE  (t^>pOn  njf,  from 
E^p,  to  contract,  Gesen.  p.  1216;  *6\tis  ray 
tpiryaStvrnplwv,  ^tryetStuT^pio,  <pvya&t7a;  oppida 
in  ftffitiiyjrHin  auxilia,  praesulia,  scfxirata  ;  urbes 
fujiiiroruni).  Six  Levitical  cities  were  specially 
cho>en  aa  places  of  refuge  for  the  involuntary 
homicide  until  released  from  banishment  by  the 
death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  6,  13,  15  ; 
Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9).  [Bux>D,  Avkxokrof.]  Then- 
were  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  i>.  three  on 
the  E.  side  only,  until  the  countrv  on  the  W.  was  j 
subdued  (Mishna,  ilaccoth,  ii.  4).  1.  On  the 
E  side  of  Jordan — Bkzer,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  said  in  the  Gemara  to 
be  opposite  to  Hebron,  not  yet  identified,  but 
perhaps  Abu  Ser,  west  of  Dibon  (I>eut.  iv.  43  ; 
Jo«h.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36 ;  1  Mace.  v.  26 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §  4 ;  Reland,  p.  662 ;  Conder,  Heth 
■mrf  il'<ah,  p.  4oJ).  2.  Ramoth-Gilkad,  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  formerly  snpjR>sed  to  l>e  on  or  near 
the  site  of  es-Szalt  (Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xxi.  38  ; 
1  K.  xxii.  3;  Reland,  iii.  p.  996;  but  more 
probably    Keimun,    Conder,    pp.    175,  404). 

Golan,  in  Bushan,  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manaaseh,  a  town  which  doubtless  gave  its 
name    to   the   district   of  Gaulonitis.  Jauidn  I 


[  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Ch.  vi.  71  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  4;  Reland,  p.  815  ;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  251,  254 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria. 
p  286).  4.  KedesH,  in  Naphtali,  Kedes,  about 
20  miles  ES.E.  from  Tyre,  12  S.S.W.  from 
Jianias  (1  Ch.  vi.  76;  Robinson,  ii.  439;  Benj. 
of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  p.  89).  5.  Shechem, 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  Sabulus  (Josh.  xxi.  21  ; 
1  Ch.  vi.  67 :  2  Ch.  x.  1  ;  Robinson,  ii.  287. 
•  288).  6.  Hkukon,  in  Judah,  el-Kl.ulU.  The 
last  two  were  royal  cities,  and  the  last  sacer- 
I  dotal  also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  Ch. 
vi.  55,  xxix.  27  ;  2  Ch.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  213, 
ii.  89). 

The  Gemara  on  MacaAh  notices  that  the  cities 
on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite 
each  other,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  to 
divide  the  land  into  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2 ; 
Reland,  iii.  662;  Otho,  Lex.  Jiabb.  p.  52). 
Maimonides  says  that  all  the  forty-eight  Levitical 
cities  had  the  privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the 
six  refuge-cities  were  required  to  receive  and 
lodge  the  homicide  gratuitously,  but  this  state- 
ment appears  to  be  without  foundation  (Calmet, 
in  Num.  xxxv.;  Selden,  de  Jure  Natural),  iv. 
2,  p.  489;  Carpzovius,  or  Goodwin,  Moses  and 
Aaron^  p.  339). 

Most  of  the  Rabbinical  refinements  on  the 
Law  are  stated  under  Blood,  Revenger  of. 
To  them  may  be  added  the  following.  If  the 
homicide  committed  a  fresh  act  of  man- 
slaughter, he  was  to  flee  to  another  city ;  but 
if  he  were  a  Levite,  to  wander  from  citv  to 
city.  An  idea  prevailed  that  when  the  Messiah 
came  three  more  cities  would  be  added  ;  a  mis- 
interpretation, as  it  seems,  of  Deut.  xix.  8,  9 
(Light foot,  Cent.  Cher.  clii.  208).  The  altar  at 
Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  citv 
itself,  possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrictions ;  a  privilege  claimed,  as 
regards  the  former,  successfully  by  Adonijah, 
and  in  vain  by  Joab;  accorded,  as  regards  the 
citv,  to  Shimei,  but  forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53  ; 

11.  28,  33,  36,  46). 
The  directions   respecting    the  refuge-cities 

present  some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The 
U'vitical  cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1,000 
cubits  (about  583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall 
for  pasture  and  other  purposes.  Presently 
after,  2,000  cubits  are  ordered  to  be  the  suburb 
limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4,  5).  The  solution  of  the 
difficulty  mav  be,  either  the  2,000  cubits  are 
to  be  added"  to  the  1,000  as  41  fields  of  the 
suburbs  "  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  as  appears  to  have 
Wen  the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which  ex- 
cluded the  city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the 
"  fields  and  villages  of  the  city  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 

12,  Patrick;  Carpzovius,  u.s.  p.  340 ;  Reland. 
Ant.  J/eitr.  p.  216),  or  the  additional  2,000 
cubits  were  a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities, 
whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities  had  only  1,000 
cubits  for  suburb.  Calmet  supposes  the  line 
of  2,000  cubits  to  be  measured  parallel,  and  the 
1,000  perpendicular  to  the  city  wall ;  an  ex- 
planation, however,  which  supposes  all  the 
cities  to  be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet  on  Num- 
f*  rs  xxxv.  [On  the  whole  subject,  consult  Dill- 
mann1.]). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Kphesus,  was  in 
process  of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed 

2  R  2 
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by  Tiberius  (Tnc.  Ann.  iii.  60,  63).  It  was 
granted,  under  certain  limitations,  to  churches 
by  Christian  emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12 ;  Gibbon, 
c.  xx.  iii.  35,  ed.  Smith).  Hence  came  the  right 
of  sanctuary  possessed  by  so  many  churches  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (Hallara,  Middle  Ayes,  c.  ix. 
pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  302,  llth  ed.).  [H.  VV.  P.") 

CITIM8  (K<T«»oj,  A.  KiTio/oi;  CeUi), 
1  Mace.  viii.  5.  [Chittim.] 

CITIZE\SHIP(iro\rr*ra;  civdas).  The  use 
of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference 
to  the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  which  was  framed  on  a 
basis  of  religious  rather  than  of  political  privi- 
leges and  distinctions,  the  idea  of  the  common- 
wealth was  merged  in  that  of  the  congregation, 
to  which  every  Hebrew,  and  even  strangers 
under  certain  restrictions,  were  admitted. 
[Congregation  ;  Strangers.]  The  privilege 
of  Roman  citizenship  was  widclv  extended  under 
the  emperors;  it  was  originally  acquired  in 
various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28; 
Cic.  ad  Fitm.  xiii.  3(i ;  Dio  Cass.  lx.  17),  by 
military  services  (Cic.  pro  Dalb.  22 ;  Suet.  Awj. 
47),  by  favour  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  47),  or  by  manu- 
mission. The  right  once  obtained  descended  to 
a  man's  children  (Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had 
rendered  signal  services  to  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
Egyptian  wr.r  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §§  1,  2),  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  many  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  city  on  that  ground ;  certain  it 
is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews,  who  were  Roman 
citizens,  were  scattered  over  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  §§  13,  14).  Among  the 
privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we  may  note 
that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  imprisoned 
without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still  less 
be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37  ;  Cic,  in  Verr.  v.  63, 
66);  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was 
sufficient  to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step 
(Acts  xxii.  25 ;  Cic.  in  Vcrr.  v.  62),  as  any  in- 
fringement of  the  privilege  was  visited  with 
severe  punishment.  A  Jew  could  only  plead 
exemption  from  such  treatment  before  a  Roman 
magistrate  ;  he  was  still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish 
authorities  (2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Seld.  dc  Syn.  ii.  15, 
§  11).  Another  privilege  attaching  to  citizen- 
ship was  the  appeal  from  a  provincial  tribunal 
to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  11.  Cp. 
Convbeare  and  Howson,  Life,  dr.,  °f  St-  t,(l"l> 
in  loco).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CITRON.  [Apple-Trek.] 

CLAU'DA  (KAatttij,  Acts  xxvii.  16  :  called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  Kkavtot  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KAaoSla  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Mayni  : 
it  is  still  called  Clauda-ncsa,  or  Gaudonesi,  by 
the  Greeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted 
into  Qozzo).  This  small  island,  unimportant  in 
itself  and  in  its  history,  is  of  very  great  geo- 
graphical importance  in  reference  to  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  St. 
Paul's  shipwreck  at  Melita.  The  position  of 
Clauda  is  nearly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair  Havens],  and  nearly 
due  S.  of  Pmoenice  (see  Ptol.  iii.  17,  §  1 ; 
Stadiism.  p.  496,  ed.  Gail).  The  ship  was  seized 
by  the  gale  a  little  after  passing  Cape  Matala, 
when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Havens  to  Phoenice 


I  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm  came  down 
from  the  island  («cor'  awrijj,  r.  14),  and  thtr* 
was  danger  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven  int" 
the  African  Syrtis  (c.  17).  It  is  added  that  *be 
was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  vt" 
it  (r.  16).  We  see  at  once  that  this  u  m 
harmony  with,  and  confirmatory  of,  the  argu- 
ments derivable  from  all  the  other  geographical 
circumstances  of  the  case  (as  well  as  t'r>>rn  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Luroclydon  or  tun- 
Aquilo),  which  lend  us  to  the  conclusion  ths: 
the  gale  came  from  the  N.fc.,  or  rather  LN.L 
Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would  be  stnootfc 
water,  advantage  of  which  was  taken  for  tae 
purpose  of  getting  the  boat  on  board,  and  makisj 
preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale.  [Smr.j 
Smith,  Yoy.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,1  pp.  Si. 
98,  253.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CLAU'DIA  (KAauom;  Cliwlia\  a  Chrbtun 
who  semis  greeting  to  Timothy  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 
and  therefore  probably  an  inhabitant  of  Komt. 
Martial  (iv.  13)  has  an  epigram  on  the  msmvr 
of  Pudens  and  Claudia,  Martial's  Claudia 
British  birth,  and  the  wish  to  find  an  earl) 
connexion  between  Britain  and  Christian:. 
I  has  set  ingenuity  at  work  to  identify  the  u» 
pairs  of  names.  The  identification  is  too  pre- 
carious to  be  given  at  length  here,  but  net 
Alford,  dk.  Teat.  Prolegg.  to  2  Tim.,  titer* 
Bright  (Early  Eng.  Ch.  Hist*  p.  2)  does  »' 
favour  it.    See  art.  Pudens.  [£.  II  B.) 

CLAr'DIUS(KAov5«<ij;  Claudius),  full  uar 
Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus.    He  w?.- 
the  fourth  Roman  emperor,  and  reigaed  fn» 
41  to  .">4  A.D.    He  was  the  son  of  Nero  Claal 
Drusus,  and  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Tib^rm 
He  was  born  A.D.  10  at  Lugdunum  (LroniV  n 
Gaul.    A  sickly  childhood  and  harsh  treatni'*- 
had  unfitted  him  for  public  employment*.  tsA 
he  lived  unnoticed  till  the  murder  of'his  nepl*«. 
the  Kmperor  Cains.    He  was  then  raised  to 
throne  by  the  soldiers.    For  the  important  par. 
taken  by  Agrippa  in  his  elevation,  see  Joseph,  ev- 
§  2  and  art.  Herod  Aorippa.   thirny'i  estim^ 
of  the  administration  of  Claudius  is  as  folic** 
"  In  Rome  wise  measures  and  useful  labours  a 

I  the  provinces  a  liberal  administration,  in  for«^ 
affairs  a  firm  policv  recompensed  bv  surcrs-v" 
This  Duruy  justifies  in  detail  (ed.  Mahaffy.  i* 
pt.  1).  It  was  however  due,  not  to  Clan  lu> 
himself,  but  to  the  freedmen  Pallas,  Nard^rJs 
and  others  into  whose  hands  the  adtniuistrsr  « 
had  now  fallen.  The  miseries  and  cmeitJ*s  * 
the  reign  were  in  great  measure  the  resuit 
the  profligacy  of  Messalina  and  the  ami-it  * 

■  and  greed  of  Agrippina,  suocessivelv  the  - 
of  Claudius  during  his  government.    Bat  ti*c 

I  power  for  evil  lay  of  course  in  the  weakness  •* 
the  Emperor  himself.  He  was  poisoned  ^ 
Agrippina  to  make  way  for  the  successi'"'  t 
her  son  Nero. 

The  points  at  which  Claudius  comes  into  » :•«• 
tact  with  N.  T.  history  are:  (1)  The  feni* 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  hi*  r<C 
(Acts  xi.  28).    The  fulfilment  of  this  propif t  , 
is  vouched  for   by  Suetonius,  who  mentto* 

assiduae  sterilitates "  under  Claudius  (Ss*-  1 
Claud,  x viii.).     Dio  Cassius  (lx.  11)  records  i 
famine   at    Rome  in  the  first  two  year*  <■' 
Claudius,  but  this  would  be  before  the  pre 
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Miction.  There  was  a  famine  in  Greece  ("fames 
ingens  in  Heilade  ")  in  his  4th  year  (Euaeb.  L'hron. 
Ann.  ed.  Schone,  ii.  p.  152)  ;  and  again  at  Rome 
an  his  11th  year  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43.  Sec 
Wieseler,  Chron.  Apost.  p.  157,  note).  But  the 
prophecy  of  Agabus,  though  loosely  referring 
to  "the  whole  world"  (2>Atji>  tV  olxov^iirnv : 
«p.  Luke  ii.  1  and  Kev.  iii.  10),  probably  had 
special  reference  to  a  famine  in  Judaea  in  the 
4th  year  of  Claudius.    See  art.  AoAltUS. 

(2)  The  command  given  by  him  that  all  Jews 
should  dejiart  from  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  2).  Two 
corroborative  statements  are  found  in  profane 
historians,  whic  h  are  however  somewhat  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  each  other.     Dio  Cassius  says 
that  Claudius  did  not  expel  the  Jews,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  carryiug  out  such  a  measure 
without  disturbance,  considering   their  great 
number*;  but  forbade  their  assembling  together 
<Dio  Cass,  lx.  ch.  vi.  6).    Suetonius  on  the  other 
hand  savs,  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews,  who  were 
always  causing  disorders  ("  Judaeos  impulsore 
Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  expulit,"  Omul. 
xxt.).    The  two  may  be  fairly  reconciled  by 
keeping  close  to  the  account  of  St.  Luke.  The 
order  was  given,  which  is  all  Suetonius  need 
mean  by  "  expulit "  (cp.  the  convincing  parallel 
from  Suet.  Tib.  xxxvi.,  about  the  "mathematici," 
quoted  by  Wieseler).    It  proved  impossible  to 
t  arry  out  the  order ;  but  meanwhile  some  Jews, 
whom  were  Aquila  and  Prisca,  had  at 
taken  alarm  and  departed.    Dio  Cassius 
*^ems  to  place  the  event  in  the  first  year  of 
Claudius,  but  does  not  really  assign  a  date  to  it. 
It   probably  happened  A.r>.  52,  when  Agrippa 
was    absent  from  Home,  and  his  influence  in 
favour  of  the  Jews  was  not  felt.    It  would  then 
coincide  in  time  with  the  ''senatus  consultum  " 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  52),  which  may 
relate  to  the  same  event.    This  also  fell  through 
in  execution  (inritum). 

Another  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  If 
"Chresto"  in  Suet.  /.  c.  stand.s  for  "Christo," 
then  the  cause  of  the  Jewish  disturbances  was 
(as  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere)  their  disputes 
w  ith  the  Christians,  and  Aquila  and  I'risca  as 
Christians  might  naturally  have  to  fly.  Though 
Suetonius  else w here (AVro,  xvi.)s]*llsChristiauus 
rightly,  he  may  here  have  followed  a  common 
pronunciation  <ep.  Tert.  Ap-A.  iii.)  and  meant 
*  "hrist.  With  true  Roman  indifference  he  had 
itiformed  himself  so  little  about  Christ,  that  he 
i*-lieved  him  to  have  been  in  Home  in  person  as 


•the  exciter  (i.npnlttnr)  of  the  strife,  which  was 
readlv  occasioned  by  faith  in  His  name.  The 
other  view  is  that  Chrestus  (not  an  unusual 
name)  was  some  otherwise  unknown  Jew. 


But 


in  that  case  "  Chresto  quodam  "  would  have 
seemed  more  natural.  See  Wieseler,  Chrun. 
A}jost.  p.  120. 

As  to  the  general  policy  of  Claudius  towards 
the  Jews,  he  first  showed  himself  as  a  special 
patron  of  Agrippa  I.  He  increased  his  territory 
by  adding  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  certain  districts 
in  Lebanon  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §  1).  For  his  sake  he 
favoured  the  Jewish  worship  (xx.  1,  §  1),  and  gave 
his  brother  Herod  the  principality  of  Chalcis,  and, 
later,  the  oversight  of  the  Temple  (xx.  1,  §  3). 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  treated  the 
Jews  in  Asia  with  great  mildness  (xix.  5,  §  2; 
xx.  1,  §  2),  but  those  of  Palestine  experienced 
much  oppression  from  his  officers  (Tac.  Hist. 
v.  4).  [E.  R.  B.] 

CLAU'DIUS  LYS'IAS.  [Lysias.] 

CLAY  (13*0 ;  mjAor ;  humus  or  lutum),  a 
sedimentary  earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising 
from  the  disintegration  of  felspar  and  similar 
minerals,  and  always  containing  silica  and 
alumina  combined  in  variable  proportions.  As 
the  sediment  of  water  remaining  in  pits  or  in 
streets,  the  word  is  used  frequently  in  the  O.  T. 
(e.g.  Is.  Ivii.  20;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6;  Ps.  xviii.  42), 
and  in  the  N.  T.(mjA<Ji,  John  ix.  6),  for  a  mixture 
of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  sense  of  potter'*  clay  (Is.  xii.  25).  The 
alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supply 
material  for  pottery,  a  manufacture  which  we 
know  was,  as  it  still  is,  carried  on  in  the 
country  (Jer.  xviii.  2,  6  ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Jiook,  p.  520),  but  the  clay  of  Palestine,  like 
that  of  Egypt,  is  probably  more  loam  than 
clay  (Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery,  i.  55,  152). 
[Pottery.]  The  word  most  commonly  used 
for  44  potter  s  clay  "  is  iph  (Kx.  i.  14  ;  Job  iv. 
19;  Is.  xxix.  16  ;  Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c.).*  Bitumi- 
nous shale,  convertible  into  clay,  is  said  to 
exist  largely  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  The  great  seat  of  the 
pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza, 
where  are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so 
frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick -making  is  described 
elsewhere.  [Bricks.] 

Another  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job 
xxxviii.  14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt 
are  most  commonly  found  stamped  either  with 
a  die  or  with  marks  made  by  the  fingers  of  the 
maker.  Wine  jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes 
sealed  with  clay ;  mummy-pits  wen*  sealed 
with  the  same  substance,  and  remains  of  clay 
are  still  found  adhering  to  the  stone  door- 
jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have  been  thus 
sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  06),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's 
purchase  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria, 
at  Kouyunjik,  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been 
found  bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  As- 
syrian, Egyptian,  and  Phoenician  devices.  The 
seal  used  for  public  documents  was  rolled  on 
the  moist  clay,  and  the  tablet  was  then  placed 
in  the  fire  and  baked.  The  practice  of  sealing 
doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  detection  in  case 
of  malpractice  is  still  common  in  the  East  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  E<i>ipt.  i.  15,  48.  ii.  364  [1878]; 
Layurd,  Ar.  and  K.  pp.  153,  158,  608;  Herod. 
ii.*38;  Harmer,  06s.  iv.  .176.)  [BricK8; 
Pottery;  Seals.]  [H.  W.  P.] 
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CLEAN.    [Unclean  Meat*  ;  Unclean- 

NESS.] 

CLEM'ENT  (KX^tii;  Clemens),  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (Phil,  iv.  3)  as  one  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  (<rvr«p7ol).  He  is  distinctly  identified 
by  Origen  (Comm.  in  Jounn.  torn.  vi.  36)  with 
Clement  of  Rome,  and  through  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
iii.  15)  this  view  has  been  transmitted  to  later 
writers  (for  Clement  of  Koine,  see  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Ilixi. ;  LightfooCs  Ai»>st.  Ff.t  u  Clem,  of  Rome," 
i.  22). 

Bp.  Light  foot  considers  that  the  probable 
dates  of  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(95  A.D.)  and  his  death  (circ.  110  A.D.)  are 
adverse  to  this  identification,  and  that  the  fre- 
quency of  the  name  Clemens  makes  any  inference 
from  the  name  precarious.  But  his  argument 
against  it  from  the  supposed  domicile  of  this 
Clement  at  Philippi  and  of  the  other  at  Rome  is 
doubtful.  St.  Paul's  u  fellow-labourers  "  seem 
as  a  class  to  have  had  no  more  permanent 
domicile  than  the  Apostle  himself.  See  Light- 
foot,  rhilippuins*  note  p.  166.  [E.  R.  B.] 

OLE'OPAS  (KAcAras ;  Clcoph<is)t  one  of  the 
two  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed  Himself 
as  they  went  to  Em  ma  us  on  the  day  of  the 
Resurrection  (cp.  Mark  xvi.  12).  Nothing  is 
known  of  him,  but  he  hns  beeu  conjecturally 
identified  with  Clopas  (John  six.  25).  See 
Clkopuas  and  Alpiiaeus.  [E.  R.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KXtowdrpa),  the  name  of 
numerous  Egyptian  princesses  derived  from 
the  daughter  of  Antiochus  HI.,  who  married 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  n.c.  193. 

1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (E>th.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and 
wife  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor.  [Ptolemy 
Philometor.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alex- 
ander Balas  n.c.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  51),  and  after- 
wards given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator 
when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Mncc  xi.  12;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  7).  During  the  captivity  of 
Demetrius  in  Parthia  [Demetiuus]  Cleopatra 
married  his  brother  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and 
was  probably  privy  to  the  murder  of  Demetrius 
<>n  his  returu  to  Syria  B.C.  125  (App.  Syr.  68  : 
yet  see  Joseph.  Ani.  xiii.  9,  §  3;  Just,  xxxix.  1). 
She  afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  her  eldest 
son  by  Demetrius  (App.  Syr.  69) ;  and  then 
raised  to  the  throne  her  other  son  by  Demetrius, 


Coin  of  CWpaUTi  an.l  Antiocbu  VII  I.  Orjrpna. 


Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus.  But  finding  that  he 
was  unwilliug  to  gratify  her  ambitious  designs, 
she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by  offer- 
ing him  a  cup  of  poison,  but  was  compelled  to 
drink  it  her^lf,  B.C.   120  (Justiu,  xxxix.  2). 


The  above  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  ihr 
heads  of  Cleopatra  and  her  son  Antiocaui  VUL 
Grypus.  [B.  F.  W.j 

CLE'OPHAS  (KAwtoj;  Cephas).  K.  V. 
gives  Clopas,  which  is  undoubtedly  right.  Tit 
Cleophas  of  the  A.  V.  represents  the  Vulgate, 
but  not  the  Greek.  Cleophas  or  Clopas  i«  men- 
tioned (John  xix.  25)  to  distinguish  Mary  of 
Clopas  (Mopia^x  ^  rov  KXtrra)  from  two  other 
Marys  mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  Th*  i< 
generally  understood  to  mean  "the  wife  <>i 
Clopas"  (sister  according  to  Ewald).  The  ferns 
Clopas  is  confirmed  by  Euseb.  If.  E.  iii.  11, 
who  quotes  the  statement  of  Hegesipptu  that 
Clojms  was  brother  of  Joseph  the  husband  i.-:' 
the  Virgin,  and  father  of  Simeon,  second  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  Clopas  has  been  identified  vi'.i 
Alphacus,  father  of  James  the  Apostle.  TV 
two  names  are  distinct,  and  are  not  duplicate 
forms  (Lightfoot,  Gal.'  p.  260;  and  Wrta:, 
Stwl  Krit.  1883,  pp.  620-6,  a  very  concltwv 
article) ;  whether  Clopas,  like  Alphaeut,  I* 
Aramaic,  or  whether  it  be  a  contraction  frc-a 
the  Greek  Cleopas  and  ultimately  from 
patros.  A  strong  argument  against  identity-- 
tion  is  that  the  Pe.shitto  and  the  Jenu.  Syr* 
Versions  keep  the  two  distinct. 

But  if,  rejecting  the  identification  of  uv 
names,  we  also  refuse  to  identify  ClopM  tar 
man  with  the  man  Alphaeua,  we  have  the  <ii£- 
culty  of  addiug  another  to  the  list  of  men  wi* 
bore  the  name  of  James.  If  James  the  son  -i 
Alphaeua  is  not  the  son  of  Clopas,  then  w*  h»v 
to  admit  the  existence  of  another  James,  i«i  « 
Clopas  and  Mary,  and  known  a*  "the  lituV* 
(d  fUKp6f).  At  least  this  is  necessary  if  w?  Ji* 
uot  deny  the  almost  certain  identity  of  Miry  -' 
Clopas  (John  xix.  25)  with  Mary,  mother  of  Jira^ 
**  the  little  "  and  Joseph  (Mark  xv.  40).  0a  t* 
multiplication  of  persons  bearing  the  not 
name,  which  seems  the  inevitable  rwett  >.!' 
honest  attempts  to  investigate  the  que*tkj. 
see  Lightfoot,  Galatians*  p.  261.  For  the  litrn- 
ture  of  the  question,  see  James.        [E.  R.  fl-j 

CLOTHING.  [Dress.] 

CLOUD  (])V).    The  word  D^,  «  ^ 

dered  in  a  few  places,  properly  means 4i  vapsiTS 
the  leas  dense  form  of  cloud  which  ri«*  hi&ff. 
and  is  often  absorbed  without  falling  ia  nc . 

yy  o  y 

Arab.  fi\JZ*>  and  f^jLi.    The  word  Sf,**" 

times  rendered  "cloud,"  means  merely 
ness,"and  is  applied  also  to  *'  a  thicket  "  (Jt.': 
29).   The  shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rv 
promised,  by  clouds,  give  them  their  pKtlv 
prominence  in  Oriental  imagery,  and  the 
dividual    cloud   in    that    ordinarily  clwih* 
region  becomes  well  defined,  and  is  dwiltot^- 
like  thv  individual  tree  in  the  bare  Undsa* 
(Stanley.  S.  4-  P  p.  140).     Similarly.  »t« 
cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordinarily  apprehend- 
and  thus  the  "cloud  without  rain"  bee pm*  •■ 
proverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  per- 
formance (Prov.  xvi.  II ;   Is.  xviii.  4.  ■ 
Jude  12;  cp.  Prov.  xxv.  14).    The  cKjuJ  i*  / 
course  a  figure  of  transitorines*  (Job  m-1' ■ 
Hos.  v..  4),  and  of  whatever  intercepts  din- 
favour  or  human  supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1 ;  u>- 
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CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF 

Being  the  least  •ubstantial  of  visible  forms, 
undefined  iu  shape,  and  unrestrained  in  position, 
it  is  the  one  amongst  material  things  which 
suggests  most  easily  spiritual  being.  Hence  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognised  machinery  by 
which  supernatural  appearances  are  introduced 
xix.  1  ;  Ezek.  i.  4  ;  Rev.  i.  7,  and  pissim\ 
or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and  invisible ; 
but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or  super- 
natural cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of*  the 
Divine  Presence  Itself  —  the  phenomenon  of 
Deity  vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  Prophet, 
the  priest,  the  king/or  the  people;  so  especially 
at  the  Transfiguration,  Ascension,  and  gather- 
ing of  the  "  vintage  of  wrath."  Sometimes 
thick  darkness  sometimes  intense  luniinousness, 
often  apparently,  and  especially  by  night,  an 
actual  tire  (as  in  the  descent  of  Jehovah  on 
Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18),  is  attributed  to  this  glory- 
cloud  (Deut.  iv.  11;  Ex.  xxxiii.  22,  -'3;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  12.  13).  In  Ex.  xl.  34-8,  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence takes  visible  possession  of  "the  tent  of  the 
congregation."  when  Muses  had  "finished  the 
work."  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cloud 
'♦covering  the  tent"  and  "filling  the  Taber- 
nacle" ;  and  so  subsequently  the  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  10,  11).  In  the  former  case  "  Moses  was 
not  able  to  enter ;  "  in  the  latter  "  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minister."  The  notion  seems 
that  of  superhuman  brightness  which  no  eye 
could  face.  Such  a  bright  cloud,  at  any  rate 
at  times,  visited  and  rested  on  the  mercy-seat 
(Ex.  xxix.  42,  43;  1  K.  viii.  11;  2  Ch.  v.  14; 
Ezek.  xliii.  4),  and  was  by  later  writers  named 
Siiechinah.  Thus  the  priests  are  cautioned  not 
to  "come  at  all  times  .  .  .  within  the  vail." 
that  they  "die  not,  for  "  (it  is  added)"!  will 
appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat," — the 
cloud  being  clearly 
that  of  the  Presence  .  . 

mentioned  above  (Hof-  Pr  TrtV"'m 
mann,  Schriftf>eweisf 
ii.  1.  p.  361  sq.,  ed.  1). 
For  the  curious  ques- 
tion which  the  Rabbis 
and  others  have  raised 
concerning  it,  e.g. 
whether  its  light  was 
treated  or  not,  or 
whether  it  was  the 
actual  "light"  created 
.,□  the  "first  day" 
(Gen.  i.  3)  or  an 
emanation  therefrom, 
cp.  Buxtorf,  History 
of  Vie  Ark,  chs.  xi.- 
xiv.  (Ugolini,  vol. 
vii.  ;  Weber,  Altsifiuuj. 
PaJihtin.  Theolo,jie, 
§  :»y  and  Index  ;  Ham- 
burger, RE.  Abth.  ii. 
s.  n.  "  Schechina.") 
[H.  H.] 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  Qyn  HOI?).  This 
was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory- 
cloud,  betokening  God's  Presence  to  lend  His 
chosen  host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  offences,  as 
the  luminous  cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited 
the  same  under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud, 
which  became  a  pillar  when  the  host  moved, 
*et-m>  to  have  rested  at  other  times  on  the 
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Tabernacle,  whence  God  is  said  to  have  "  come 
down  in  the  pillar"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10;  Num. 
xii.  5).  It  preceded  the  host,  apparently  resting 
on  the  ark  which  led  the  way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl. 
36,  &c. ;  Num.  ix.  15-23,  x.  34).  So  by  night 
the  cloud  on  the  Tabernacle  became  fire,  and  the 
guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  A  note  in  the 
^IKxiker's  Commentary  on  Ex.  xiii.  21  mentions 
that  "  In  an  inscription  of  the  Ancient  Empire 
(of  Egypt)  an  Egyptian  general  is  compared  to 
'a  flame  streaming  in  advance  of  an  army'; 
and  that  in  a  well-known  papyrus  (Anast.  1) 
the  commander  of  an  expedition  is  called  4  a 
flame  in  the  darkness  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers.'" A  remarkable  passage  in  Curt  i  us 
(v.  2,  §  7),  descriptive  of  Alexander's  army  on 
the  march,  mentious  a  beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole 
from  head-quarters  as  the  signal  for  marching ; 
o'wrvaoatur  iijnis  noctu,  fumus  interdiu.  This 
was  probably  an  adoption  of  an  Eastern  custom. 
Similarly  the  Persians  used,  as  a  conspicuous 
signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  enclosed  in  crystal 
1  (16.  Hi.  3,  §  9).  Caravans  are  still  known  to 
I  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke ;  the  cloud- 
I  lessness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume  and  boldness  of 
outline.  [H.  H.] 

CLOUTED.  Josh.  ix.  5;  i.e.  patched  (see 
Lumby,  s.  n.  in  Gloat,  of  Bible  Words  in  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode's  Variorum  Teacher's  Ed.  of  the 
Bible).  Cp.  "clouts,"  i.e.  patches  or  rags,  in 
Jer.  xxxviii.  11,  12.  [F.] 

CNI'DUS  (KrfSos)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv. 
23  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  second  century  U.C.,  and 
in  Acts  xxvii.  7  as  a  harbour  which  was  passed 
by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before 


running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city 
of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme 
S.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Caria], 
on  a  promontory  now  called  Ciy*  Crio,  which 
projects  between  thv  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhode* 
(see  Acts  xxi.  1).  Cape  Crio  is  in  fact  an  island, 
so  joined  by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  main- 
land as  to*  form  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N., 
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the  other  on  the  S.  The  latter  was  the  larger, 
and  its  moles  were  noble  constructions.  All 
the  remains  of  Cnidus  show  that  it  must  hare 
been  a  city  of  great  magnificence.  Few  ancient 
cities  have  received  such  ample  illustration  from 
travels  and  engravings.  We  may  refer  to 
Beaufort's  Karamanit,  Hamilton's  Researches, 
and  Texier's  Asie  Minenre,  also  Lnborde,  Leake, 
and  Clarke,  with  the  drawings  in  the  Ionian 
Antiquities,  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  ; 
the  English  Admiralty  Charts,  Nos.  1533,  1604 ; 
Newton's  Hist,  of  Discoveries  at  Cnidus  (1862-3), 
Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,  ii.  167 
(1865);  Vaux,  Ok.  Cities  and  Islands  of  Asia 
Min.  pp.  73-80.  [J.  S.  H.]    [J.  E.  S.] 

COAL.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  different  Heb.  words.    1.  The  first  and 

most  frequently  used  is  Gackeleth,  TyPJ  (tr9pa£, 
iyBpeuila ;  pruna,  carbo),  a  live  ember,  burning 
fuel,  as  distinguished  from  DPIB  (Prov.  xxvi.  21). 

It  is  written  more  fully  in  Ezek.  x.  2,  V#  \^n3, 
and  in  Erek.  i.  13,  nhtf3  V$  ^nj- 

In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13,  "  coals  of  fire  "  are  put 
metaphorically  for  the  lightnings  proceeding 
from  God  (Ps.  xviii.  8,  12,  13;  cxl.  10). 

In  Prov.  xxv.  22,  we  have  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, "  Thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  head,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
in  Rom.  xii.  20,  and  by  which  is  metaphorically 
expressed  the  burning  shame  and  confusion 
which  men  must  feel  when  their  evil  is  requited 
by  good.  In  Ps.  cxx.  4,  "  coals  "  =  burning 
brands  of  wood  (not  "juniper,"  but  broom),  to 
which  the  false  tongue  is  compared  (James 
iii.  6). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the  quenching  of  the  live 
coal  is  used  to  indicate  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  the  single  remaiuing  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  widow  of  Tekoah  suborned  by  Joab  ;  just 
as  Lucian  ( Tim.  §  3)  uses  the  word  (vwvpor  in 
the  same  connexion. 

The  root  of  fibril  is  Vnj,  which  is  possibly  the 

v  V  -  -  T  s>  S  S 

same  in  meaning  as  the  Arab.         >  to  Kg*1*  a 

fire,  with  the  change  of  b  into  D. 

2.  techtim,  DHB  (eVxdpa*  &v6pa{;  carbo, 
pruna).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  yet  lighted,  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added ;  but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted, 
having  reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths'  work. 


It  is  derived  from  DI1B  ;  Arab.  to  be  very 
black.    (Set;  below.) 

3.  Rezcph,  or  Hizpah,  ^1,  flBV")  (iMpa*; 
calculus  in  Is.  vi.  6 ;  but  in  1  K.T  xix.  6,  n« 
D^V")  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  4yicpv<pias  oAupl- 
tjjj,  and  by  the  Vulg.  panis  subcinericius).  In 
the  narrative  of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal  the 
word  is  used  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
cake  was  baked,  viz.  on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still 


The  root  is  to  lay  stones  together  as  i 

pavement. 

4.  *]BH,  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
(and  R.  V.  marg.)  "burning  coals,"  and  in  A.  V. 
margin  bvmimj  disease* ;  in  R.  V.  text,  *  fiery 
bolts."  The  former  meaning  is  supported  bj 
Cant.  viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.  x xxii.  24.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbinical  writers,  ^"l^^ 


usual  in  the  East.    Cp.  the  Arab.  w^ 

hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid.    riB>"1,  in  Is.  [ 

a  live  coal,"  but 
(R.  V.  marg.).  ! 


vi.  6,  U  rendered 
properly  means 


in  A. 
"a  hot 


V.  " 
stone  " 


5.  Shcchor.  In  Lam.  iv.  8,  DTKfl  "liny?  ^ 
is  rendered  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  their  visage  i» 
blacker  than  a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  (A.  V. 
and  R.  V.)  darker  than  blackness,  "w  i» 
found  but  this  once,  and  signifies  "  to  be  black." 
from  root  "I fit?.  The  LXX.  render  it  by 
btr$6\i),  the  Vulg.  by  carbones.  In  other  form* 
the  word  is  frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a  u»aal 
name  for  the  Nile.    [Siuhor.]  [W.U] 

The  fuel  denoted  by  the  Heb.  words  pcMrt 
(n^nj)  and  pechdm  (DnB)  is  charcoal,  and  not 
mineral  coal.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  tail 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  tfc? 
substance  we  now  denominate  "coal;"  iaitei 
it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  ancients  genertlij 
used  charcoal  for  their  fuel ;  and  although  then 
is  a  passage  in  Theophrastua  (Kr.  ii.  61,  ed. 
Schneider)  from  which  we  learn  that  fossil  coil 
was  found  in  Liguria  and  Elis,  and  u<ed  by  "t»* 
smiths,"  yet  its  use  must  have  been  very  limited 
This  coal  was  not  what  we  understand  by  tht 
term,  but  merely  lignite,  composed  of  fo*ili*-i 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  often  «»ccurs  in  geo- 
logical formations  much  more  recent  than  tht 
true  carboniferous  strata.  The  houses  of  tie 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  without  chrro- 
neys  in  our  sense  of  the  word  (see  this  >ubj«t 
admirably  discussed  by  Beckmann,  Hut.  I*mt. 
i.  295).  As  the  houses  had  merely  an  openiiu 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  the  burning  of  -coal" 
would  have  made  even  their  kitchens  intoler- 
able. 

No  true  coal  is  found  in  Palestine,  the  g«- 
logical  formation  of  which  is  far  too  recent  t. 
a  [lord  any  possibility  of  the  coal  measure*  beta* 
reached  by  any  method  now  in  man's  possession 
The  whole  of  Syria,  with  the  exception  cf  tk> 
Jordan  valley  and  the  eastern  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, is  cretaceous,  answering  to  our  greeaord 
or  neocomian,  underlying  the  similar  chalk  <c 
cretaceous  formation  of  the  lower  eocene  tei- 
tiaries.  This  latter  covers  the  whole  souther* 
deserts,  and  also  the  tops  of  the  central  rinpf 
running  down  from  Lebanon  to  Hebron.  Else- 
where it  has  been  denuded  by  rluviati!?  sou*. 
Mixed  with  the  limestone  nre  here  and  tier* 
sandstone,  marls,  and  clays.  Of  course  bo  roai 
could  be  found  in  these  formations.  In  tit 
Jordan  basin,  from  its  northern  to  its  >eqta«r 
extremities,  are  found  large  deposits  of  bituT« 
an  !  bituminous  shale,  which  might  be  uied  a> 
fuel,  but  are  all  connected  with  the  volcano 
agencies  formerly  so  active  in  the  regtoi- 
Lebanon  and  Hermon  are  scarcely,  if  »t  «1  ■ 
older  than  the  triaasic;  the  fossils  being  chie.^ 
of  the  jurassic  and  oolite  periods,  and  the  wr*r- 
ficial  strata  being  often  more  recent.  Conse- 
quently the  only  carboniferous  deposits  are  son" 
thin  beds  of  lignite,  almost  valueless,  apparent;; 
underlying  the 
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The  geology  of  Palestine  ha*  been  examined 
by  M.  Lartet,  in  the  splendid  posthumous  work 
of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  44  La  Mer  Mortc ;"  by 
Russegger,  Geognostischc  Karte  des  Libanon  und 
AntUibanon ;  by  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  and 
Land  of  Moab ;  by  Lynch,  United  States'  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Jordan ;  and  by  Hull,  Survey  of  Western  Pales- 
tine  (PEF.).  [H.  B.  T.] 

COCK  (dA«KT«p ;  gallus).    There  appears  to 
be  but  one  reference  to  domestic  poultry  in  the 
O.  T.t  viz.  1  K.  iv.  23 ;  the  passages  where  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in  Prov.  xxx.  31 ;  Is.  xxii. 
17)  read  aXtierwp  and  gallits  having  no  reference 
to  that  bird.    In  the  N.  T.  the  "  cock  "  is  men- 
tioned in  reference  to  St.  Peter's  denial  of  our 
Lord,  and  indirectly  in  the  word  aXttcTpotycevia  j 
(Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xiv.  30,  xiii.  35,  &c.). 
At  that  period  domestic  poultry  must  have  been 
as  familiar  and  common  as  at  present,  from  the 
various  references  to  them,  as  when  our  Lord 
compares  His  tender  love  for  Jerusalem  to  that 
of  a  hen  for  her  brood  (Luke  xiii.  34).  Though 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  first  introduc- 
tion into  Palestine,  it  is  not    impossible  that 
Solomon  may  have  introduced  them  along  with 
peacocks,  coming  as  thev  do  from  the  same 
rrgion.     0na">3,  barburirn,  1  K.  iv.  23,  may 
refer   to   gallinaceous  birds,  though  Gesenius 
(in  loco)  and  Bochart  (JJierox.  ii.  127)  would 
render  the  word  by  "  geese  "  or  "swans."  The 
latter  are  sometimes  found  in  Palestine  in  winter, 
l»ot  too  rarely  ever  to  have  beeu  a  regular  article 
of  food,  while  geese  are  only  stragglers  to  the 
coast,  and  can  scarcely  be  domesticated  in  so 
warm  a  climafe.    We  should  therefore  prefer 
the  ordinary  rendering  of  44  fowls."  Poultry 
were  common  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  can  certainly  be  traced  in  Greece  before  the 
Persian  war.  The  Greek  poet  Pindar,  living  soon 
after   the  return  from  Babylon,  mentions  the 
cock  ;  and  the  word  'AAcVrwp  occurs  in  Homer 
aa  the  name  of  a  man,  probably  derived  from 
the   bird.     Aristophanes    calls   the   cock  the 
Persian  bird  (Ares,  483).    If,  therefore,  it  were 
known  so  early  further  west,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  at  the  same  time  or  at  an  earlier  date 
it  was  domesticated  in  Palestine.     No  figures  of 
«>ur  domestic  poultry  have  been  noticed  among 
th«»  antiquities  of  Egypt. 

The  original  of  our  domestic  fowl  is  from 
India,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
p^iago;  the  jungle  fowl  (Gallus  frrnnj inens)  of 
India  and  of  most  of  the  Malayan  islands  being 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  our  common 
gamecock.  South  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java  each 
ftoa^ess  distinct  species  (Gall us  sonneratti,  G. 
*t mlsyi,  and  G.  furcatus  respectively)  which 
may  have  assisted  by  hybridization  to  modify 
•om?  of  our  existing  and  ever-varying  breeds. 
In  India  the  domestication  of  the  fowl  goes  back 
t<-  the  earliest  known  period. 

Tiie  Mishna  (/iaha  Kama,  vii.  7)  says  that 
cccki  were  not  kept  at  Jerusalem  for  fear  of 
their  polluting  holy  things.  The  statement  is 
probably  a  fiction,  for  not  only  was  the  cock  not 
unclean,  but  an  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  cock 
which  was  stoned  by  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrin 
tor  having  caused  the  death  of  a  child.  The 
Romans  were  devoted  to  cock-fighting,  and  took 
their  birds  with  them  everywhere.    The  Jews 


of  Jerusalem  keep  poultry  at  the  present  day  in 
great  numbers,  not  only  in  their  courtyard,  but 
in  the  chambers  of  their  houses,  where  thev 
roost,  aggravating  the  squalid  appearance  of  a 
Jerusalem  dwelling.  [H.  B.  T.] 

COCK-CROWING  is  spoken  of  as  a  definite 
period  of  the  night  in  Mark  xiii.  35  :  "  Ye  know 
not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at 
even  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-croving  or  in 
the  morning."  The  cock-crowing  here  spoken  of 
is  really  the  second  cock-crowing,  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  dawn.  The  first  cock-crowing 
is  at  midnight,  and  there  are  in  the  East  two 
subsequent  times  of  crowing,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  again 
just  before  the  dawn.  In  our  latitude,  with  the 
varying  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  the  domestic 
fowls  do  not  exercise  their  voices  with  the  same 
regularity  as  in  countries  nearer  the  equator. 
On  my  first  visit  to  Syria  1  was,  for  several 
successive  nights,  awakened  three  times  by  the 
sudden  crowing  of  the  cocks  on  the  roof  of  the 
hotel.  Arundell  (Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor) 
writes  :  "  It  has  often  been  remarked,  in  illus- 
tration of  Scripture,  that  in  the  Eastern  countries 
the  cocks  crow  in  the  night,  but  the  regularity 
with  which  they  keep  what  may  be  called  the 
watches  has  not  been  perhaps  sufficiently  noticed. 
1  will,  however,  confine  myself  to  one,  and  that 
is  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  1  have 
often  heard  the  cocks  of  Smyrna  crowing  in  full 
chorus  at  that  time,  and  with  scarcely  the 
variation  of  a  minute.  The  second  cock-crowing 
is  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  Therefore, 
when  our  Lord  says,  4  In  this  night,  before  the 
cock  crow  twice,'  the  allusion  was  clearly  to 
these  seasons."  The  same  regularity  has  been 
noticed  in  the  domestic  poultry  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  so  much  so,  that  the  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides  mark  the  division  of  time  in  the 
night  by  the  cock-crowing.  In  their  language 
the  midnight  is  44  the  little  cock-crowing,"  2  A.M. 
is  "  the  great  cock-crowing,"  and  an  hour 
before  dawn  is  "  the  last  cock-crowing."  In 
explanation  of  the  expression  44  the  little  cock- 
crowing,"  I  have  often  noticed  thst  in  Syria 
frequently  only  one  solitary  cock  disturbs  the 
stillness  about',  or  a  little  before,  midnight,  and 
he  finds  no  res^nse  from  his  fellows,  while  two 
hours  later  all  the  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
once  join  in  discordant  chorus.  Dean  Alford, 
therefore,  correctly  explains  the  slight  difference 
in  the  wording  of  our  Lord's  warning  to  St. 
Peter  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
44  The  first  cock-crowing  is  at  midnight;  but 
inasmuch  as  few  hear  it, — when  the  word  is  used 
generally,  we  mean  the  second  crowing,  early  in 
the  morning  before  dawn."  [H.  B.  T.] 

COCKATRICE.  A  not  very  happy  render- 
ing by  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  tziph'oni 
(*JMB¥)  and  tzepha'  (I^V) ;  K-  v-  "  basilisk," 
marg.  adder.  See  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  margin ; 
Is.  xi.  8,  lix.  5  ;  Jer.  viii.  17.  The  cockatrice 
is  a  fabulous  animal,  concerning  which  absurd 
stories  are  told.  Perhaps  the  great  yellow 
viper,  Daboia  xanthina,  is  intended  in  the 
original.    [Adder.]  [H.  B.  T] 

COCKLE  (HB^3,  bo' shah;  fidros;  spina) 
occurs  only  in  Job  xx'xi.  40  :  44  Let  thistles  grow 
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instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley." 
The  plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  viz.  DV^3 
(btushtm),  is  found  in  Is.  t.  2,  4,  A.  V.  "wild 
grapes."  Whatever  it  is,  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  what  is  called  the  wild  vine  (  Vitis 
labrusca),  a  North  American  plant,  nor  with  the 
aconite,  which  is  not  found  in  Syria,  but  which 
is  proposed  by  Celsius  (Hit-rob.  ii.  199).  Hasscl- 
quist  suggests  (Trav.  p.  290)  the  hoary  night- 
shade, Solarium  villosuni,  which  is  a  trouble- 
some vineyard  weed  in  Palestine,  bears  berries, 
and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  'inab  ed  di'b,  i.e. 
u  wolf's  grapes."  Another  suggestion,  deduced 
from  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  C?fc^. 
44  to  smell  as  carrion,"  is  that  it  means  some 
stinking  weed.  If  the  word  he  specific,  and  not 
general,  it  may  well  stand  for  the  stinking  arum, 
Dracunculus  vulgaris,  a  common  Palestine  weed, 
with  a  horrible  and  disgusting  odour;  or,  from 
the  context  of  the  word  in  Job,  for  the  bunt,  or 
stinking  rust,  Uredo  foetitla,  which  sometimes 
attacks  barley,  and  has  a  scarcely  less  revolting 
smell  than  the  arum.  Hut  if  the  term  be 
general,  it  may  allude  to  the  troublesome 
grasses,  such  as  the  "  tares  "  of  X.  T.,  Lolium 
tetnulcntum,  or  darnel,  which  choke  the  corn,  and 
also,  if  unchecked,  the  trailing  vines.  [H.  H.  T.] 

COELESYRIA  (Ko(Atj  Zupia;  Coelesyria), 
«*  the  hollow  Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow 
(KoiXla)  which  intervenes  between  Libanus  and 
Anti-Ubanus,  stretching  from  lat  333  2l/  to 
34°  40',  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles. 
As  applied  to  this  region  the  word  is  strikingly 
descriptive.  Dionysius  the  geographer  well 
observes  upon  this,  in  the  lii 


M«cnri|i'  km.  xflofiaAiif  bptnv  ivo  irpim  c  govon'. 

I'eritff.  H99.  900. 

A  modern  traveller  says,  more  particularly : 
44  We  finally  looked  down  on  the  vast  green  and 
red  valley — green  from  its  yet  unripe  corn,  red 
from  its  vineyards  not  yet  verdant  —  which 
divides  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon; 
the  former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the 
snowy  crest  to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the 
Cedars;  the  latter,  in  the  still  more  snowy 
crest  of  Hermon — the  culmination  of  the  range 
being  thus  in  the  one  at  the  northern,  in  the 
other  at  the  southern,  extremity  of  the  valley 
which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this  great 
valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  exactly  to 
the  eye  what  it  is  on  maps — the  4  hollow  ' 
between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria. 
A  screen  through  which  the  Leontes  (Litany) 
breaks  out  closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain. 
There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but 
too  remote  to  be  visible  "  (Stanley's  S.  4'-  P. 
p.  407).  The  plain  gradually  rises  towards  its 
centre,  near  which,  but  a  little  on  the  southern 
declivity,  stand  the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  Helio- 
polis.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Haalbck  rise  the  two  streams  of  the  Orontes 
(Xthr-cl-Asy)  and  the  Litanv.  which  flowing  in 
opposite  directions,  to  the  X.W.  and  the  S.K., 
give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract  enclosed 
between  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  term  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.    In  the  first  place  it  was  extended 


so  as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  &st 
of  the  Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  and  th* 
desert,  in  which  stood  the  great  city  of  Danwrj*: 
and  then  it  was  further  carried  on  upon  thi: 
side  of  Jordan,  through  Trachonitis  and  Pera*^ 
to  Idumaea  and  the  borders  of  Egvpt  (Strib. 
xvi.  §  21 ;  Polyb.  v.  80,  §  3  ;  Joa.  Ani.  i.  11.  §  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  and  Joaephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  <j.) 
even  place  Scythopolis  in  Coele-Syria,  though 
it  was  upon  the  west  side  of  Jordan ;  but  thrv 
seem  to  limit  its  extent  southwards  to  about 
lat.  31°  30',  or  the  country  of  the  Amrooai:^ 
(Ptol.  v.  15;  Joseph,  i.  11).  Ptolemy  diftinctly 
includes  in  it  the  Damascus  country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (--Iram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  wjtl. 
the  Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks ;  for  there  ire  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  with  Calmet  (Did.  <  i 
the  Bible,  art.  Coelesyrxa),  that  44  Syria  of  ZobitT 
is  Coele-Syria.  Coele-Syria  sceins  to  have  b<« 
included  under  the  name  of  44  Syria  of  Danuscu-" 
(P^TDIK),  and  to  have  formed  a  portiaa  •  ? 
that' kingdom.  [ARAM.]  The  only  dutact 
reference  to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  "t 
country,  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contat. 
is  probably  that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  tht  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  of  Aven H  (f^nTI- 
Bihath-Aten)  are  threatened,  in  conjunct!* 
with  those  of  Damascus.  Bikath  is  *xa«:; 
such  a  plain  as  Coele-Syria  (Stanley's  Palc&v. 
Append,  p.  484);  and  the  expression  ..■ 
Arcn,  "  the  plniu  of  Vanity,"  would  be  ad 
applied  to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  jrat 
sanctuary  of  Baalbek.  [A vex.]  In  the  Ap>  ry- 
phal  Hooks  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Co-l<- 
[A.  V.  Celo-]Syria  in  a  somewhat  vague  sew. 
nearly  as  an  equivalent  for  Svria  (1  Ksd.  ii.  !•• 
24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii.  1,  viiU  67 ;  I  Macc.x.  '  * 
2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11).  [G. 

COFFER  (T$nX,  probably  from  TiT,  ft>  '•- 
mora/;  8f/xa;  capsella),  a  movable  boi  hanffiii 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  \*\ 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  **&  ■* 
the  above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  i- 
if  of  some  special  significance,  though  n  * 
necessarilv  so  (see  Driver,  Notes  on  the 
Text  of  the  BB.  of  Sam.  in  loco).     [H.  W.  Y] 

CO'LA  (B.  X«A<£,  A.  KwKd  ;  K*.  Vul?.  .n  . 
but  Kc-a  <tfc»Ao),  a  place  nnmed  with  CiW-y 
(Judith  xv.  4,  only);  it  is  now,  possiblv,  F 
Aa*Tin  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  on  the  roai 
Chobai,  el-Mekhuhby,  to  Scythopolis.  Suntj- 
(Onom.  p.  170)  suggesU  Abelmei  Ao/a4.  [^-. 

COLHO'ZEH  (nTrr^3;  LXX.  om.;  a* 
hoza),  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  tii 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  xi.  5).     [W.  A. 

CO'LIUS  (K«»o$,  A.  KdKios  ;  Col*is\  1 
ix.  23.   [Kfxaiaii.]  [W.  A.  w  . 

COLLAR.     For  the  proper  sense  of  t ki- 
te nn  (mD^^X  «*  >t  occurs  in  Judj.  viiL  ^ 
and  in  Is.  iii.  18  (R.  V.  "pendant*"  io 
passages.    See  Delitzsch  on  U.  /.  cX 
rings.    The  rendering  of        (as  ts<  cdltr)  t 
Job  xxx.  18  is  supported  by  the  LXX.  (£**'• 
to  TtpHTrSfuov),  the  Vulg.  (71*151  capiiit),  B.  \ 
and  modern  critics  generally.  L'  i 
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COLLEGE,  THE  (flJBTpn ;  v  fuurtvd; 
Secuwiai).  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  in  the 
A.  V.  that  Huldah  the  prophetess  "  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  college,"  or,  as  the  margin  has 
it,  in  the  second  part."  The  same  part  of  the 
city  is  undoubtedly  alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10 
(A*  V.  "  the  second  [gate]  ").  In  both  passages 
R.  V.  reads  "  the  second  quarter,"  i.e.  (see 
below)  the  lower  city.  Our  translators  derived 
their  rendering  "  the  college  "  from  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  which  has  u  house  of  instruction," 
a  schoolhouse  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Temple.  This  translation 
must  have  been  based  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  mishnch,  "  repetition,"  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Peshitto-Syriac,  and  the  word 
WW  thus  taken  to  denote  a  place  for  the  re|>eti- 
tion  of  the  Law,  or  perhaps  a  place  where  copies 
of  the  Law  were  made  (cp.  l)eut.  xvii.  18; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  Rashi,  after  quoting  the  render- 
ing of  the  Targum,  says,  "  There  is  a  gate  in  the 
[Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which  is  the  gate 
of  Huldah  in  the  treatise  Middoth  [i.  3],  and 

some  translate  without  the  wall,  be- 

tween the  two  wails,  which  was  a  second  part 
(mishneh)  to  the  city."  The  latter  is  sub- 
stantially the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Quaes  t. 
m  Libr.  Reg.  attributed  to  Jerome.  Keil's 
explanation  {Comm. on  1  K.I. c), that  the  Mishneh 
was  the  "  lower  city,"  called  by  Josephus  ^  &AAt) 
x6Ats{Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5), and  built  on  the  hill  Akra, 
is  more  definite  than  "  a  part  of  the  city  "  pre- 
ferred by  Schwally  (ZATW.  x.  173).  Ewald 
and  Orelli  (Zeph.  i.  10)  render  it  Xeust'idt,  i.e. 
Bexetha,  or  New  Town.  [W.  A.  W.]  [K.] 
In  the  American  edition  of  the  I),  P.,  Dr. 
Conant  has  pointed  out  that  the  earlier  .stages 
of  the  English  Version  present  a  preference  for 
the  now  generally  accepted  rendering.  Thus 
Coverdale's  Bible  (1535)  reads  (in  2  K.  /.  c.) 
"the  second  porte ; "  Matthew's  Bible  (1537) 
**the  second  ward."  Cranmer's  Bible  (1540) 
has  in  2  K.  "  the  house  of  the  doctrine,"  but  in 
the  parallel  passage  in  2  Ch.  "  the  second  wall ; " 
so  aI*o  in  both  passages  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
The  Genevan  Bible  (1560)  has  in  2  K.  and  2  Ch. 
u  the  college,"  with  a  marg.  note  on  the  former 
passage,  "or,  the  house  of  doctrine,  which  was 
near  to  the  Temple;  "  and  this  was  the  Version 
followed  by  King  James'  revisers  (1611).  [F.] 

COLLOPS  (nO'P  =  nO'KB,  Job  xv.  27; 
OUh.  Lehrb.  J.  Heb.  Sprarh,  §17  la,  fat  or  fat- 
ness). Eastwood  and  Wright  ( IMc  Handbook,  s.n.) 
affirm  it  to  be  a  Yorkshire  wonl  still  used, signify- 
ing lumps  or  slices  of  meat,  and  Lumby  (Glossary 
of  BWe  Words  in  Teacher's  BiUe,  s.n.)  gives  the 
tame  <*nse  with  references  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  Piers  Pbvrman  and  North's  Plutarch.  [F.] 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  esjwused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of 
the  expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium, 
and  other  cities  (Dio  Cass.  li.  4).  In  this  way 
Philippi  was  made  a  Romau  colony  with  the 
"  Jus  Italicum  "  (cp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  described  as  a  "  colonia  " 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of 
Augustus.    The  events  which  befell  .St.  Paul  at 


Philippi  were  directly  connected  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  place  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  with 
his  own  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen :  see 
Conybcare  and  Howson  (Life  and  Epp.  of  St. 
Paul,  i.  p.  312,  orig.  ed.),  who  develop  these 
points  at  some  length  (Orelli,  Inscr.  512,  3658, 
3746,  4064;  Rasche,  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1120).  On 
the  "Jus  Italicum,"  see  Bid.  of  Ant,  COLONIA 
and  Latisitas.  [W.  S.]  [F.] 

COLOURS.  The  terms  relative  to  colour, 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  m  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the 
description  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those 
artificial  mixtures  which  were  employed  in 
dyeing  or  painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of 
art,  such  a  distinction  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist ;  all  the  hues  of  nature  hare  been  success- 
fully imitated  by  the  artist ;  but  among  the 
Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their  contemporaries 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  whom 
painting  was  unknown  until  a  late  period,  the 
knowledge  of  artificial  colours  was  very  re- 
stricted. Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the 
colours  known  to  them  were  applied ;  so  ex- 
clusively indeed  were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews 
limited  to  this  application  of  colour,  that  the 
name  of  the  dye  was  transferred  without  any 
addition  to  the  material  to  which  it  was  applied. 
The  Jews  were  not,  however,  by  any  means 
insensible  to  the  influence  of  colour ;  they 
attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various  tints, 
according  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes  and 
vestments ;  and  the  subject  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  Scripture. 

L  The  natural  colours  noticed  in  the  Bible 
are  white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It 
will  be  observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic 
colours  are  represented  in  this  list ;  blue,  indigo, 
violet,  and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three, 
yellow  is  very  seldom  noticed  ;  it  was  apparently 
regarded  as  a  shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term 
greenish  (p"]p"V  ;  see  MV.U)  is  applied  to  gold 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  13)  and  to  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii. 
49),  and  very  probably  the  tjolden  (2HV)  or  yellow 

hue  of  the  leprous  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  30-32) 
differed  little  from  the  greenish  spot  on  the 
garments  or  skin  (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  is  fre- 
quently noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  will  show  that  the  re- 

,  ference  is  seldom  to  colour.  The  Hebrew  terms 
are  raanan  (|$lp)  and  yarak  (pi*) ;  the  first  of 
these  applies  to  what  is  vigorous  and  flourishing; 

i  hence  it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  image 
of  prosperity  (Job  xv.  32  ;  Pss.  xxxvii.  35,  Hi.  8, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xvii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos. 

xiv.  8)  ;  it  is  invariably  employed  wherever  the 
expression  "  green  tree  "  is  med  in  connexion 
with  idolatrous  sacrifices,  as  though  through  its 
aged  ever-green  ness  conveying  the  idea  of  a 
dense  and  lasting  canopy  to  the  worshippers 
(D'nt.  xii.  2  [cp.  Dillmnnn*]  ;  2  K.  xvi.  4)  ;  else- 
where it  is  used  of  that  which  is  fresh,  as  oil 
(Ps.  xcii.  10)  and  newly-plucked  boughs  (Cant, 
i.  16).  The  other  term,  yarak,  has  the  radical 
signification  of  putting  forth  leaves,  sprouting 
(Gesen.  T/tesiur.  p.  632  > :  it  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  all  productions  of  the  earth  fit  for  food 
(Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;  Ex.  x.  15;  Num.  xxii.  4;  Is. 

xv.  6 ;  cp.  xK(*p6*i  Kev.  viii-  7»  ix-  4)>  aD(1 
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for  all  kind*  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi.  10  ;  1  K.  j 
xxi.  2 ;  2  K.  xix.  26  ;  Prov.  xv.  17  ;  Is.  xxxvu.  27  ; 
contrast  the  restricted  application  of  our^rwm*)  ; 
when  applied  to  grass,  it  means  specifically  the 
young,  fresh  grass  (NCH,  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  which 
springs  np  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  1).  Else- 
where it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hne  of 
mildewed  corn  (Deut.  xxviii.  22  ;  1  K.  viii.  37  ; 
2  Ch.  vi.  28;  Amos  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17);  and 
lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire  absence  of  colour 
produced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx.  6  ;  cp.  x^**P^t<  «**« 
x.  376):  hence  x\»j>os  (Rev.  vi.  8)  describes  the 
ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death.  In  other  passages 
**  green  "  is  erroneously  used  in  the  A.  V.  for 
white  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  R.  V.  "  fresh  "  ;  Esth.  i.  6, 
R.  V.  marg.  cotton),  young  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14, 
R.  V.  «  fresh  "),  moist  (Judg.  xvi.  7,  8,  A.  V. 
marg. ;  but  R.  V.  gives  in  the  marg. — as  an 
alternative  for  the  "green  withe*"  of  the  text 
— new  bowstrings).  Thu*  it  may  be  said  that 
green  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the 
impression  of  proper  colour. 

The  only  fundamental  colour  of  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  aclear  conception  was 
red;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colours,  and  such 
a  passage  as  Rev.  iv.  3  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  emerald  represents  green,  the 
jasper  yellow,  and  the  sardine  red:  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  these  images  is  rather 
that  of  pure,  brilliant,  transparent  light.  The 
-emerald,  for  instance,  was  chiefly  prized  by  the 
ancient*  for  its  glitterin-j,  scintillating  qualities 
<cu7A^j«(j,  Orpheus,  de  Lap.  p.  608),  whence  per- 
haps it  derived  its  name  {(Tftdpeeyiof,  from  ftap- 
fudp*tv).  The  jasper  is  characterised  by  St.  John 
himself  (Rev.  xxi.  1 1)  as  being  crystal-clear  («pu- 
o~to\\1(<*v\  and  not  as  having  a  certain  hue. 
The  sardine  may  be  compared  with  the  amber 
of  Ezek.  i.  4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass  of  Dan. 
x.  6,  or  again  the  fine  brass,  "as  if  burning  in  a 
furnace,"  of  Rev.  i.  15,  each  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  the  colour  of  fire  in  a  state  of  pure 
incandescence.  Similarly  the  beryl,  or  rather 
the  chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Thartis),  may  be 
•elected  by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  account  of  it*  trans- 
parency. An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps 
in  regard  to  the  sapphire,  in  so  far  as  its  hue 
-answers  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex. 
xxiv.  10 ;  cp.  Ezek.  i.  26,  x.  1),  but  even  in  this 

^e  the  pcllucidity  (H^,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  j 
Ex.  xxiv.  10 ;  R.  V.  marg.  bright)  or  polish 
of  the  stone  (cp.  Lam.  iv.  7)  forms  an  im- 
portant, if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  com- 
parison. The  highest  development  of  colour 
in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  evidently  was 
light,  and  hence  the  predominance  given  to 
white  as  its  representative  (cp.  the  connexion 
between  Xtvxbt  and  lux).  This  feeling  appears 
both  in  the  more  numerous  allusions  to  it 
than  to  any  other  colour — in  the  variety  of 
terms  by  which  they  discriminated  the  shades 
from  a  pale,  dull  tint  (HH3,  blaclcish,  Lev.  xiii.  j 

21  sq.)  up  to  the  most  brilliant  splendour  (*irtT, 
Kzek.  viii.  2 ;  Dan.  xii.  3) — and  in  the  comparisons 
by  which  they  sought  to  heighten  their  ideas  of 
it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  three 
accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the 
countenance  and  robes  are  described  a*  like 
"the  sun"  and  "the  light"  (Matt.  xvii.  2), 
•«  shining,  exceeding  white  a*  snow  "  (Mark  ix.  3),  I 


"glistening"  (Lnke  ix.  29).     Snow  is  u*d 
eleven  times  in  a  similar  way  ;  the  son  tm 
times;  wool  four  times;  milk  once.   Id  too* 
instances  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not  * 
obvious,  e.g.  iu  Job  xxxviii.  14  '*  they  stand  a*  .i 
garment,"  in  reference  to  the  white  colow  of 
the  Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  lxviiL  13,  where 
the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage  iug- 
gested  an  image  of  the  brilliant  effect  of  the 
white  holyday  costume.   Next  to  whit*,  black,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place, 
not  only  as  its  opposite,  but  al»o  as  representing 
the  complexion  of  the  Orientals.    There  im 
various  shades  of  it,  including  the  brown  of  tit 

Nile  water  (whence  iu  name,  "lilTC*,  Sibor)- 
the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to  which  tat 
complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant,  vi  10), 
as  well  a*  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a  flight  or 
locusts  (Joel  ii.  2)— and  the  darkness  of  black- 
ness itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).    As  before,  we  hart 
various  heightening  images,  such  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  raven  (Cant.  L  \ 
iv.  1,  v.  11),  and  sackcloth  (itev.  vL  12).  B*t 
was  also  a  colour  of  which  the  Hebrew*  had » 
vivid  conception :  this  may  be  attributed  partlj 
to  the  prevalence  of  that  colour  in  the  outwari 
aspect  of  the  countries  and  peoples  with  wok: 
they  were  familiar,  as  attested  by  the  aas* 
Kdom,  and  by  the  words  adamah  (earth)  ani 
adorn  (man),  so  termed  cither  as  Uing  forme*: 
out  of  the  red  earth,  or  a*  being  red  in  com- 
parison with  the  fair  colour  of  the  Atsvriaa*. 
and  the  black  of  the  Aethiopians.  Red 
regarded  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty :  q 
I  Sam.  xvi.  12 ;  Cant.  ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is  tat 
red  one  for  which  Syria  was  famed  (PUn.  xu 
11);  Cant.  iv.  3,  vi.  7,  where  the  complexion  -1 
compared  to  the  red  fruit  of  the  pomegranate 
and  Lam.  iv.  7,  where  the  hue  of  the  skin  * 
redder  than  coral  (R.V.  marg. ;  A.  V.  "rubie*"). 
contrasting  with   the  white  of  the  q<rrme*ii 
before  noticed.     The  three  colours  —  whifc. 
black,  and  red — were  sometimes  intermixed  i: 
animals,  and   gave  rise  to  the   term*  "TO 
"dappled"  (A.  V.  "white"),  probably  vhu 
and  red  (Judg.  v.  10;  MV.»);  Ipff,  *rw:- 
straked,"  either  with  white  band*  on  the  l*r 

or    white- footed;  "speckled:"  X£ 

"  spotted,"  white  and  black  ;  and  lastly  Tw. 
"piebald"  (A.  V.  and  R.V.  "  gTisled  t* 
spots  being  larger  than  in  the  two  former  (6* 
xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi.  10)  ;  the  Litter  term  H  r^i 
of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi.  3,  6)  with  a  symbtdvai 
meaning:  Hengstenberg  (f'hristol.  in  loc.)  out- 
siders the  colour  itself  to  be  unmeaning,  andth*'- 
the  prophet  has  added  the  term  strong  (so  fO  - 
D*¥P$  ;  A.  V.  "  bay  ")  by  way  of  expiatutKt 

Orelli  (in  Strack  u.Zockler's  Kjf.  Kotnm.  m 
on  the  contrary,  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  tin 
some  colour  is  intended.    It  remains  for  m 
to  notice  the  various  terms  applied  to  the*;  tir>- 
colours. 

1.  White.    The  most  common  term  U  }*>. 

which  is  applied  to  such  object*  a*  taut  (6«- 
xlix.  12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i  li\ 
horses  (Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccles,  ix.  8);  and  * 
cognate  word  expresses  the  colour  of  the  m*'- 
(Is.  xxiv.  23).  nV,  dazzling  white,  is  apphed  W 
the  complexion  (Cant.  v.  10)  ;  1*n,  a  term  at  i 
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later  age,  to  snow  (Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the 
paleness  of  shame  (Is.  xxix.  22,  "11 R);  3^',  to 
the  hair  alone.  Another  class  of  terms  arises 
from  the  textures  of  a  naturally  white  colour, 
a*  Vty  and  }*}3.  These  words  appear  to  have 
been  originally  of  foreign  origin,  but  were 
connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  roots  in  their 
own  langnage  descriptive  of  a  white  colour 
(Ges.  Thcsaur.  pp.  190,  1384).  Thus  was 
originally  Egyptian  {schens,  cp.  Dillmann  on 
Lcod.  xxv.  4);  |*13  was  a  later  word,  and 
represents  rather  the  Syrian  byssus  (see  MV."). 
The  terms  were  without  doubt  primarily  applied 
to  the  material ;  but  the  idea  of  colour  is  also 
prominent,  particularly  in  the  description  of 
the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1)  and 
of  the  priests'  vestments  (Ex.  xxviii.  6).  B#  is 
ilso  applied  to  white  marble  (Esth.  i.  8  ;  Cant.  v. 
15);  and  a  cognate  word,  HSttnC',  to  the  lily 
(Cant.  ii.  16).  In  addition  to  these  we  meet 
with  (fivaffos,  Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  16),  aud 

D913  (icdpratros ;  A.  V.  "  green,"  R.  V.  "  cotton," 
Esth.  L  6),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence :  hence  the 
raiment  of  Angels  (Mark  xvi.  5;  John  xx.  12) 
and  of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14)  is  white. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  jov  (Eccles.  ix.  8) ;  and, 
lastly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi".  3 ;  Rev.  vi.  2).  In 
the  Revelation  the  term  Ktvichs  is  applied  ex- 
clusively to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ 
(Wordsworth's  Apoc.  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  colour  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  applied  to  the  hair 
{LeT.  xiii.  31 ;  Cant.  v.  11);  to  the  complexion 
(Cant.  i.  v.),  particularly  when  affected  with 
disease  (Job  xxx.  30)  ;  and  to  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2, 

6)  :  Wa  lit.  scorched  (<pm6s ;  A.  V.  "brown," 
R.  V.  "blnck,"  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied  to  sheep; 
the  word  expresses  the  colour  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  ravs:  Tip,  lit.  to  he  dirty, 
applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or 
disease  (Job  xxx.  30) ;  to  mourner's  robes  (Jer. 
viii.  21,  xiv.  2 ;  cp.  sordidac  testes) ;  to  a  clouded 
sky  (1  K.  xviii.  45)  ;  to  night  (Mic.  iii.  6  ;  Jer.  iv. 
28:  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15);  and  to  a  turbid  brook 
(whence  possibly  Kedron),  particularly  when 
rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job  vi.  16).  Black, 
as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of 
evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6 ;  Rev.  vi.  5). 

3.  RED.  D1K  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii. 
22);  to  a  garment  .sprinkled  with  blood  (Is.  lxiii. 
2);  to  a  heifer  (Num.  xix.  2);  to  pottage  made 
of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv.  30);  to  a  horse  (Zech.  i.  8, 
vi-  2);  to  wine  (Prov.  xxiii.  31);  and  to  the 
complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25  ;  Cant.  v.  10;  Lam.  iv. 

7)  .  DnDTK  is  a  slight  degree  of  red,  reddish, 
and  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  19, 
xir.  37).  p'"C\  lit.  fox-coloured,  bay,  is  applied 
to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "speckled,"  R.  V.  "sorrel  "; 
Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species  of  vine  bearing  a  purple 
gTape  (la.  v.  2,  xvi.  8).    The  corresponding  term 

Gr< 


in  Greek  is  irvtf6s,  lit.  red  as  jire.  This  colour 
was  symbolical  of  bloodshed  (Zech.  vi.  2  ;  Rev. 
vi.  4,  xii.  3). 

II.  Artificial  Colours.  The  art  of  ex- 
tracting dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various 
textures,  appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very 
early  period.    We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the 


time  of  Zarah's  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28) ;  of  blue 
and  purple  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1 ).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Jews  themselves  were  at  that  period  ac- 
quainted with  the  art:  the  profession  of  the 
dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were  probably- 
indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The 
purple  dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  ex- 
tracted by  the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16  ;  Plin. 
ix.  60),  and  in  certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor 
(Horn.  11.  iv.  141),  especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi. 
14).  It  does  not  appear  that  those  particular 
colours  were  used  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colours 
being  produced  from  various  metallic  and  earthy 
substances  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  291,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
able  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  colour 
was  applied  to  the  raw  material,  previous  to 
the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex. 
xxxv.  25,  xxxix.  3 ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  84,  85).  The 
dyes  consisted  of  purples,  light  and  dark  (the 
latter  being  the  "blue"  of  the  A.  V.),  and 
crimson  ("scarlet,"  A.  V.) :  vermilion  was 
introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  (P*->K;  Chaldaic  form, 

Dan.  v.  7,  16  ;  nopQvpa  ;  purpura).  This  colour 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of 
shell-fish  (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murer  trunculus  of 
Linnaeus,  which  was  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  (hence  called  xopQvpa 
BaXaTtrla,  1  Mace.  iv.  23),  particularly  on  the 
coasts  of  Phoenicia  (Strab.  xvi.  757),  Africa 
(Strab.  xvii.  835),  Laconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  7), 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
name  is  uncertain :  it  has  been  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  rdijaman,  "  tinged  with  red  " 
(cp.  MV.11),  but  its  occurrence  in  Assyrian 
under  the  form  ar-ya-man-nu  (Schrader,  A';l  T.z 
p.  155)  would  seem  to  make  a  Semitic  derivation 
more  probable.  The  colouring  matter  was 
contained  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 
fish ;  and  as  the  quantity  mounted  to  only  a 
single  drop  in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye 
was  proportionately  high :  sometimes,  however, 
the  whole  fish  was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  is 
difficult  to  state  with  precision  the  tint  described 
under  the  Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent 
was,  we  know,  applied  with  great  latitude,  not 
only  to  all  colours  extracted  from  the  shell-fish, 
but  even  to  other  brilliant  colours:  thus,  in  John 
xix.  2,  Ifidriov  wop<pvpovy  =  x*°M*'1  kokkIvti, 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  28  (cp.  Plin.  ix.  62).  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Latin  purpureas.  The  Hebrew 
term  seems  to  be  applied  in  a  similarly  broad 
sen<e  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  where  it  either  =  black  (cp. 
v.  11),  or,  possibly,  shining  with  oil.  Gene- 
rallv  speaking,  however,  the  tint  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  defined  by  the  distinction 
between  the  purple  proper  and  the  other  purple 
dye  (A.  V.  "blue"),  which  wa«  produced  from 
another  speeies  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  former 

I  had  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  purple 
colour  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  aud 

'  by  the  highest  officers,  civil  and  religions;  thus 
Mordecai  (Esth.  viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V.  "scarlet." 
R.  V.  "purple,"  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29),  and  Androni- 

i  cus,  the  deputy  of  Antiochua  (2  Mace.  iv.  38), 
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were  invested  with  purple  id  token  of  the  offices 
they  held  (cp.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §8):  so  also 
Jonathan,  as  high-priest  (I  Mace.  x.  20,  64;  xi. 
58).  They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7  ;  Luke  xvL  19 ; 
Rev.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  10).  A  similar  value  was 
attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the  Greeks 
(Horn.  Od.  xix.  225  ;  Herod,  ix.  22 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
648)  and  by  the  Romans  (Verg.  (Jeorg.  it  495  ; 
Hor.  Ep.  12,  21;  Suet.  Caes.  43;  Nero,  32). 
Of  the  use  of  this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the 
textures  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  shall  presently 
speak. 

2.  Blue  (n^jn ; 

*6p<pvpos,  Num.  iv.  7  ;  hyacintAus,  hyacinthinus). 
This  dye  won  procured  from  a  species  of  shell- 
fish found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Ckilz/n  (Yarg.  Pseudo-Jon.,  in 
Deut.  xxiiii.  19),  and  by  modern  naturalists  Helix 
lanthina.  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain ;  in  Assyrian  the  word  occurs  as  fa- 
kil-tu  (Schrader,  KA  7'.*  p.  155).  The  tint  is  best 
explained  by  the  statements  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iii. 
7,  §  7)  and  Philo  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the 
sky,  in  which  case  it  represents  not  the  light 
blue  of  our  Northern  climate,  but  the  deep  dark 
hue  of  the  Eastern  sky  (A«'poj  Si  au^oKov  vdiuy- 
Oos,  fxfKat  yap  ouros  <pvati,  Phil.  Opp.  i.  536). 
The  term  adopted  by  the  LXX.  if  applied  by 
classical  writers  to  a  colour  approaching  to 
black  (Horn.  OJ.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158  ;  Theoc.  Id. 
10,  28):  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was  bor- 
rowed, being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the  modern 
h'/ti  -mth,  but  of  a  dusky  red  colour  {ferruginous, 
Verg.  (/ton/,  iv.  18:} ;  caelcstis  luminis  hyacinthtis, 
Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  (margin)  has  rightly 
described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  as  riolet ;  the 
ordinary  term  bltw  (A.V.  and  R.  V.)  is  incorrect: 
the  Lutheran  translation — in  giving  it  gelbe  St'Ue 
(yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply  SeiJe 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  (>)— is  still  more  incorrect.  This 
colour  was  used  in  the  same  way  jus  purple. 
Princes  and  nobles  (Kzek.  xxiii.  6  ;  Ecelus.  xl.  4), 
and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x.9).  were  clothed 
in  robes  of  this  tint:  the  riband  and  the  fringe 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  were  ordered  to  be  of  this 
colour  (Num.  xv.  38):  it  was  used  in  the  ta- 
pestries of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  The  effect 
of  the  colour  is  well  described  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  12, 

where  such  robes  are  termed  robes 
of  perfection,  i.e.  gorgeous  robes.  We  may  re- 
mark, in  conclusion,  that  the  LXX.  treats  the 
term  CTul  (A.  V.  "badger,"  R.V.  "sealskin") 

as  indicative  of  colour,  and  has  translated  it 
vaxlvOivoi,  iinthinus  (Ex.  xxv.  5).  [BADGER.] 

3.  Scarlet  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18  ;  Jer.  iv.  30). 
The  terms  by  which  this  colour  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  vary  ;  sometimes  *3E>  simply  is  used,  as 

in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30;  sometimes  nib\F\, 
as  in  Ex.  xxv.  4 ;  and  sometimes  ni^'W  simply, 

as  in  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  ^P"}3  (probably  of 
Pers.  etymology,  see  M.V.";  A.  V.  and  R.  V- 
"crimson;"  2  Ch.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  intro- 
duced at  a  late  period,  probably  from  Armenia, 
to  express  the  same  colour,  the  first  of  these 
terms  (derived  from  n3t?,  to  shun:)  expresses  the 

brilliancy  of  the  colour  ;  the  second,  JU^in,  the 


l  trorin,  or  grub,  whence  the  dye  was  procured, 
and  which  gave  name  to  the  colour  oceisioaalh 
without  any  addition,  just  as  venniiien  is  derived 
from  vermiculus.  The  LXX.  generally  rendtn 
it  k6kkivov,  occasionally  with  the  addition  oj 
I  such  terms  as  KtK\w<rutvov  (Ex.  xxvi.  1),  or 
Start rnantvov  (Ex.  xxviii.  8) ;  the  Vulgate  has 
generally  coccmum,  occasionally  coccus  bu  tturtxi 
(Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  following  the  erroneous 
interpretation  of  Aquila  and  Symmachtus  wl*. 
render  it  filfiatpos,  double-dyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4),  a* 
though  from  f13t?,  to  repeat.  The  process  o; 
double-dyeing  was,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
Tyrian  purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  pro- 
duced  from  an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the 
cochineal,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  Armenia  and  other  Eastern  countries.  The 
Arabian  name  of  the  insect  is  kermcz  (wh*c« 
crimson) :  the  Linnaean  name  is  Coccus  lUds. 
It  frequents  the  boughs  of  a  species  of  ilex :  on 
these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groujia,  which  become 
covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that  they  present 
the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or  excrescence- 
from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described  as  so«i 
I  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured  from  to* 
'  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  is  aboa: 
j  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry  and  of  a  dark 
amaranth  colour,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  tt 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with 
a  bluish  mould  (Parrot's  Journsy  to  Ararat. 
p.  114).  The  general  character  of  the  colour  i> 
expressed  by  the  Hebrew  term  (Is.  lxiiL  \\ 

lit.  sfiarp,  and  hence  dazzling  (compare  \ht 
expression  x/>«M«  J£v),  and  by  the  Greek  Aa^vsc 
(Luke  xxiii.  11),  compared  with  kokkIih)  (Matt. 

xxvii.  28).  The  tint  produced  was  crimson  rather 
than  scarlet.  The  only  natural  object  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  Scripture  is  to  the  lips,  which  ir» 
compared  to  a  scarlet  thread  ((!ant.  iv.  3) 
Josephus  considered  it  as  symbolical  of  fir- 
(-4m/.  iii.  7,  §  7  ;  cp.  Phil.  i.  536).  Scarlet  thread- 
wore  selected  as  distinguishing  marks  from  their 
brilliancy  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28;\losdi.  ii.  18.  21): 
and  hence  the  colour  is  expressive  of  what  i» 

j  excessive  or  glaring  (Is.  i.  18).  Scarlet  robe- 
were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  -'4; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  3ft;  Lam.  iv.  5;  Rer. 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  12, 16)  ;  it  was  also  the  appropriate 
hue  of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  U> 
blood  (Nah.  ii.  3  ;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especullv 
worn  by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxn 
:l ;  Jlatt.  xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colours  above  described,  parp"*, 
blue,  and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  *tn 
employed  in  the  textures  used  for  the  curuits 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  for  the  sacred  vestment* 
of  the  priests.  The  four  were  used  in  combina- 
tion in  the  outer  curtains,  the  vail,  the  «- 
trance-curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36),  and  ix 
gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  K>)  ;  as  also  in  ta* 
high-priest's  ephod,  girdle,  and  breast-piaw 
(Ext  xxviii.  5,  6.  8,  15).  The  first  three,  to  the 
j  exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranate! 
about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe  (Ex. 

xxviii.  33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex.  iivi 
4),  the  lace  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  ti* 
robe  of  the  ephod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre  were 
exclusively  of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,  31.  S7> 
Cloths  for  wrapping  the  sacred  utensils  wer? 
either  blue  (Num.  iv.  6),  scarlet  (r.  8),  or  purple 
(r.  13).  Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  conaexksi 
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with  the  rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xtv. 
4,  6,  51),  and  of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Num. 
sis.  6),  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
the  hyssop  to  the  cedar  wood.  The  hangings 
Tor  the  court  (Kx.  xxvri.  9,  xxxviii.  i*),  the  coats, 
TDitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches  of  the  priests  were 
white  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).  The  application  of 
I  these  colours  to  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle 
i  has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to  them:  re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  the  statements 
of  Pbilo  and  Joseph  us  on  this  subject:  the  words 
of  the  latter  are  as  follow :  ^  (Haaos  r)\v  yriv 
it.i.ttj ua<V»  i»-  toint ,  Ztk  rb  a  ''T;";s  avtltrdtu  to 
kiyow  f)  rt  iropipvga  r)\v  6d\airrrau,  TtfMivlx- 
6ai  rov  kox^ov  rtf  alfiarr  rbv  Si  aipa  /BovActcu 
hfkov*  6  vdtttySof  nal  6  <po<Y({  8'  h.v  (X-n 
-Ku-rpnyv  tow  wvpos  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7).  The 
subject  has  been  followed  up  with  u  great  variety 
of  interpretations,  more  or  less  probable.  With- 
out entering  on  a  disquisition  upon  them,  we  will 
remark  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the 


colours  were  originally  selected  with  such  a  view  ; 
their  beauty  and  costliness  are  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  selection. 

4.  Vermilion  (X*C*;  pthro* ;  sinopis). 
This  was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings, 
either  for  drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls 
of  temples  (K/ek.  xxiii.  14),  for  colouring  the  idols 
themselves  (Wild.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating 
the  walls  and  beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 
The  Greek  term  fulKros  is  applied  both  to  minium, 
red  lead,  and  rubrica,  red  ochre  :  the  Latin  sinopis 
describes  the  best  kind  of  ochre,  which  came 
from  .Sinope.  Vermilion  was  a  farourite  colour 
among  the  Assyrians  (Kzek.  xxiii.  14),  as  is  still 
|  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud  and 
Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  303 ;  Perrot  et  Chipiez. 
Hist,  de  CArt\  ii.  291  sq.  ;   Babelon,  Manuel 

!5*q.;  Riehm,  BWB. 
[W.  L.  Ii.]  [F.] 


if ' Arche'tAixjic  Orit  nt  iU'y  p.  1: 
s.  v.  u  Farben  *')• 


COLOS'SE  (more  properly  COLOS'SAE, 
KoKovnal  fWcstOOtt  and  Hort],  Col.  i.  2.  KoAcur- 


<raL,  CoJ»w,  is  a  form  used  by  the  Byzantine 
writer*,  and  which  perhaps  represents  the  pro- 
Tineial  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name.  On 
coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  classical  writers, 
we  find  KoKoaaal.  See  Lightfoot*  in  loco,  and 
COLOSHIANS,  Epiktle  to,  §  1).  A  city  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander,  on 
one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus.  rlierapolU 
and  Laodicaen  were  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  sec  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Colossae  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  ro*e.  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2,  §  6)  speak  of  it  as 
a  city  of  considerable  consequence.  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  576)  describes  it  as  only  a  -w6\tana. 
not  a  wa.\is :  yet  elsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies 
that  it  had  some  mercantile  importance;  and 
I'linv.  in  St.  Paul's  time,  describes  it  (v.  41) 


Colo—. 

as  one  of  the  u  celeberrima  opp'ula "  of  its 
district.  Colossae  was  situated  close  to  the 
great  road  which  led  from  KpheMis  to  the 
Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse  would  be  to 
conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and 
founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian  Church  on 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  2  '•, 
xix.  1).  He  might  also  easily  have  visited 
Colossae  during  the  prolonged  stay  at  Ephesus, 
which  immediately  followed.  The  most  com- 
petent commentators,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
that  Col.  ii.  1  proves  that  St.  Paul  had  never 
been  there,  when  the  Epistle  was  written. 
Theodoret's  argument  that  he  must  have  visited 
Colossae  on  the  journey  just  referred  to,  because 
he  is  said  to  have  gone  through  the  whole 
region  of  Phrvgia,  may  be  proved  fallacious 
from    geographical    considerations:  Colossae, 
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though  ethnologically  in  Phrygia  (Herod.  /.  e. ; 
Xeu.  /.  c),  was  at  this  period  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia  (see  Kev.  /.  c).  That  the 
Apostle  hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  being 
delivered  from  his  Roman  imprisonment  is 
clear  from  Philemon  c.  22  (cp.  Philip,  ii.  24). 
Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus  were  dwellers 
in  Colossae.  So  also  were  Archippus  and 
Epaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12,  it  has  been 
naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Christian 
was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  church  (see 
Lightfoot  on  Col.  iv.  12).  [Epaimiuas.]  The 
worship  of  Angels  mentioned  by  the  Apostle 
(Col.  ii.  18;  see  Lightfoot  in  loco  and  reff.) 
curiously  reappears  in  Christian  times  in  con- 
nexion with  one  of  the  topographical  features 
of  the  place.  A  church  in  honour  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
a  chasm  in  consequence  of  a  legend  connected 
with  an  inundation  (Hartley's  Searches  in 
Oreecc%  p.  52),  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus.  This  kind  of  superstition 
is  mentioned  by  Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his 
time;  also  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicetas 
Choniates,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
who  savs  that  Colossae  and  Chonae  were  the 
same.  The  neighbourhood  (visited  by  Pococke) 
was  explored  by  Mr.  Aruu  lell  (Strew*  Churches, 
p.  158;  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  160);  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  the  6r»t  to  determine  the  actual 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  on  the  left 
kink  of  the  Lycus  about  three  miles  from  the 
modern  village  of  Chonas  (Rcseirches  in  A.  M. 
i.  508;  Diet,  of  Ok.  and  Ii.  Ocy.,  art.  "Colos- 
sae ; "  Vaux,  Ok.  Cities  and  Island*  of  Asia  Min. 
p.  142.)  [J.S.H.]  [W.] 

COLOSSIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
1.  Title.~ For  this  Epistle,  as  for  the  other 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  rule  holds  goods  that 
the  simplest  form  of  title  is  the  oldest.  There 
are  however  two  ways  of  spelling  the  name, 
Kokoeacd  and  KokarcraL,  KoAo<r<ra*ts  and  Ko- 
Acur<ra«ii.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  older  and  is 
found  on  coins,  &c,  as  loug  as  the  city  had  a 
coinage,  \jc.  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thir  l 
century.  The  form  in  a  predominates  among 
later  writers.  Both  forms  appear  in  the 
MSS. ;  but  while  there  is  decisive  authority 
(K  B  D  E  F  G  L  and  others)  for  KoAo<r<rcus  in 
i.  2  (rots  iv  Kokoirtrais  kyiots),  there  is  more 
fluctuation  in  the  title  of  the  Epistle.  Here 
X  1>  E  F  and  Latt.  have  KoAo<r<ra«<f,  while 
A  B*  K  and  some  others  give  Kokturfftuts.  As 
combinations  with  B  are  found  on  the  whole  to  be 
superior  to  combinations  with  N,  the  latter  read- 
ing seems  preferable  ;  and,  on  internal  grounds,  it 
is  certain  that,  if  Kokoaacus  was  read  in  the  text, 
the  title  would  be  assimilated  to  it.  We  con- 
clude therefore  that  St.  Paul  wrote  "Colossae," 
but  that  the  title  which  at  a  very  early  date 
was  prefixed  to  the  Epistle  was  "Tj  the 
Colassians."  It  is  probable  that  "Colassae" 
was  a  vernacular  form  which  only  gradually 
suj>erseded  the  more  correct  usage,  but  which 
prevailed  among  the  classes  from  which  the 
Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  were  mostly 
taken.  For  an  exhaustive  discussion,  see  Light- 
foot, Col.  p.  17  n. ;  comp.  Hort,  Introd.  p.  322. 
Lightfoot  nnd  Westcott  and  Hort  print  F1POZ 
KOAAZZAEIZ  ;  Teschendorf,  though  admitting 


the  higher  authority  of  tnis  spelling,  retains 
KOAOZZAEIZ  out  of  conformity  to  i.  2. 

2.  Authorship. — There  does  not  seem  to  h&re 
been  any  doubt  in  the  ancient  Church  ai  to  tar 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle;  sad  if  the 
evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us  it  something 
short  of  conclusive,  it  is  at  least  distinctly  farour- 
able  to  the  traditional  hypothesis.  It  is  tnir 
that  we  have  to  wait  until  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  (c.  180  a.d.)  and  lrenaeo*  ( 1X0-1  ?•> 
A.D.)  before  the  Epistle  is  definitely  referred  t- 
by  name;  but  much  about  the  same  date  v* 
find  it  acknowledged  by  Irenaeus  in  Gaul,lv  tb^ 
Fragment  at  Home,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  a  little  later  by  Tertullian  in  Afria 
Marcion  the  Gnostic,  who  ccrtainlv  included  i: 
among  the  ten  Epistles  which  he  accepted  u 
St.  Paul's,  carries  us  back  at  least  to  A.D.  HO, 
so  that  there  is  less  reason  to  lay  str***  on  t.v 
doubtful  traces  of  its  use  than  have  been  lonnJ 
in  Clement  of  Home,  Barnabas,  and  ignaliu*. 
Justin  Martyr  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  kt* 
apply  to  our  Lord  the  phrase  rptrriromt  ritx< 
ktI<T€us,  which  in  this  complete  form  i*  prob»9> 
a  reminiscence  of  Col.  i.  15.  and  not  of  P^ata 
Ixxxix.  2*,  though  an  isolated  phrase  of  this 
kind  might  possibly  get  into  oral  circulate 
without  being  directly  derived  from  any  writM 
source.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  soon  » 
we  find  traces  of  a  collection  of  St.  P*tl» 
Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossian*  certain!' 
had  a  place  among  them,  and  in  no  quarter^' 
the  ancient  world  does  it  appear  that  this  pu  » 
was  questioned. 

The  first  serious  doubts  as  to  the  geoninet^ 
of  the  Epistle  date  from  the  second  quarter  >i 
the  present  century,  when  there  was  a  general 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  tradition! 
views  of  things,  and  when  the  critical  nwthtd^ 
which  had  led  to  marked  results  in  classics 
literature  came  to  be  applied,  with  the  dana; 
if  also  with  the  extravagance  of  newlv-ssser>* 
freedom,  to  the  hooks  of  the  X.  T.  Maverhoff  k 
the  way  (d.  Uriel  an  die  Kol.  mii'  rvwfc*'. 
fterUcksicht.  d.  Pastoralbr.  krUi»:h  <hyri'': 
Berlin,  1838),  with  objections  partly  MUni*. 
partly  drawn  from  supposed  allusions  teCen:- 
thian  Gnosticism.  These  objections  were  piss*-' 
upon  a  more  philosophic  basis  bv  Baur  and  ^ 
Tubingen  followers,  who  saw  in  the  Ephtles 
the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  a  stage  in  ?»* 
process  of  transition  from  St.  Paul  to  St  J«ii\ 
and  also  in  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  )**■ h 
with  Gentile  Christianity. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  doubts  whifh  tt- 
thus  felt  were  altogether  without  res**-  1 
the  four  great  Epistles  (1  and  2  Cor.,  GaL,  R«.i 
are  taken  as  the  standard  of  Pauline  composite 
the  Epistle  to  Colossians  presents  a  rexl  dif<: 
ence,  k»th  of  conception  and  of  stvle. 

(1)  Difference  of  Conccj>tion.^Stn*s  i<  1« 
no  longer,  as  in  the  previous  Epistles,  x  vw 
upon  the  method  of  salvation  as  uj^a  it*  Au:*r 
If  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  th?  dtctn:' 
of  justification  by  faith  retires  into  th<  bsa- 
grouud  (see  i.  14,  20,  21;  ii.  14),  it  i< 
least  not  exi)ressed  in  the  old  term*  (J< 
SiKcdwpa,  SiKcuovvrn  «**c  wtartmt  are  fttire' 
wanting),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  pre-eiifl<T«« 
exaltation,  and  true  Divinity  of  Christ  arestror»dT 
emphasized.    He  is  considered  less  in  oonnei* » 
with  His  redeeming  work  for  man  thau  in  skip 
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transcendental  sphere,  as  exercising  .supreme 
authority  over  the  world  of  spirits.  There  nrc 
many  references  t<»  Angels,  who  are  classed  in  an 
organised  hierarchy.  Corresponding  to  these 
incursion*  into  the  transcendental  region,  there 
is  required  on  the  part  of  man  <r<xpia  rather  than 
riffriSy  and  the  Gospel  itself  is  conceived  as  a 
Hvcrii(Hor.  Besides,  language  is  used  which  at 
first  sight  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the 
humility  of  the  Apostle,  when  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  "rilling  up  that  which  is  lacking 
of  the  aulictions  of  Christ." 

(2)  inference  of  Style.— Thi*  is  felt  both  in 
the  general  impression  left  by  the  Epistle,  and 
also  on  examination  into  the  use  of  particular 
words.  The  sentences  are  not  only  long  ami 
involved,  but  heavy  and  cumbrous  in  their 
movement.  There  is  none  of  that  riery  inter- 
change of  question  and  answer  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  group;  no  rapid 
and  eager  dialectic ;  no  appeal  to  the  O.  T. ;  no 
pressing  of  the  antagonist  with  dilemma  after 
dilemma;  no  sudden  and  souring  flights  of 
eloquence.  The  impetuosity,  the  quick  play 
of  light  and  shade,  are  gone,  and  in  their  stead  we 
have  a  uniformity  which  is  elevated  indeed,  but 
also  rather  laboured. 

These  general  characteristics  are  reflected  in 
the  diction.  The  particles  which  give  such 
rapidity  and  flexibility  of  movement  to  the 
earlier  Epistles — Spa,  &pa  olv,  St6,  Siort,  ydp— 
are  either  wanting  or  rare.  The  catchwords  of 
Pauline  theology,  not  only  the  derivatives  of 
StWo*.  but  a  multitude  of  others — bxoicd\v^is, 
Sotttfid(«iy  and  its  cognates,  Kavx*o6ai  and  its 
cognates,  tcarapytly,  Kowwyla,  v6fios,  irurnvfiy, 
awrvp,  aum\pla—  are  absent.  Their  place  is  taken 
by  elaborate  compounds,  such  as  a'urxpo^oyla, 
ajrravawKJtpo vy,  ioynarL(t<r$ai,  l0cAo0pi)cr«fi'a, 
tlprjyvwoifiy,  ififktTtv*ty,  waprryopla,  wiBayo\oy(a, 
■rpemfaty.  irrtptwficL,  avkaytitytiy,  %tip6ypa^w : 
there  are  thirty-three  of  these  &wa£  K«y6fttya  in 
all.  And  besides  these  words  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  Epistle,  there  are  others  that  are  in- 
frequent in  the  older  group:  ten  shared  only 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  including  Ak- 
epcnrdfHtTKos,  ctiraA  Aorpio  G(T0cu,  aCfyois,  apfi, 
o<pda\fjjoZov\tla ;  and  others  that  are  rare  in  St. 
Paul's  writings,  of  which  the  most  characteristic 
would  be  kwoKp&rrtty,  ytyta  (in  the  phrase  &*6 
rir  alwvav  Kcd  iirb  ruy  yty«wy),  otKOvo^ia,  <ru(A~ 
0i0d(«y. 

Along  with  these  phenomena,  however,  a  dis- 
passionate criticism  could  not  but  detect  others 
of  an  opposite  character.  It  was  true  that  there 
were  both  thoughts  nnd  expressions  that  were 
wanting  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  but  it  was 
equally  true  that  there  were  many  others  that 
were  "common  to  those  Epistles.  The  main 
liners  of  doctrine  in  Romans  and  Galatims  were 
conspicuous  also  in  Colossians:  the  idea  of 
deliverance  and  reconciliation  with  Go.!  brought 
about  through  the  death  of  Christ,  in  i.  14,  20, 
21,  ii.  14;  and  the  idea  «i  death  to  sin  through 
union  with  Christ  realised  in  Baptism,  and 
followed  by  the  moral  yiitpt»ais  which  is  its 
corollary,  in  ii.  12,  iii.  1  sq.,  5  sq.  The  ideas  of 
trofla  and  iviyvwais  had  their  counterpart  in 
1  Cor.  ii.  0  sq.  The  condemnation  of  retrogres- 
sion to  the  u  rudiments  of  the  world  "  and  cere- 
monial observances  was  one  of  the  main  themes 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  and  from  the 
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same  Epistle  might  be  easily  paralleled  the  string 
of  Christian  graces  in  Col.  iii.  12,  13. 

And  if  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  sounded 
novel,  much  of  it  also  could  not  tail  to  be 
recognised  as  distinctly  Pauline.  Mo  one,  for 
instance,  could  read  chs.  i.  1-8,  ii.  6-13,  iii. 
1-13,  or  the  personal  matter  in  eh.  iv.,  without 
a  sense  of  resemblance  to  the  whole  style  and 
manner  of  St.  Paul,  too  strong  to  be  due  to 
mere  imitation.  Still  less  was  it  possible  to  see 
any  other  hand  than  St.  Paul's  in  that  in- 
comparable little  Epistle  to  Philemou  with 
which  this  to  Colossians  is  so  intimately 
connected. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  a  thin!  group 
of  critics  have  tried  to  mediate  between  the  two 
extremes  of  complete  acceptance  or  complete 
rejection.  Thus  Ewald  held  that  the  substance 
of  the  Epistle  was  St.  Paul's,  but  that  its  actual 
composition  was  handed  over  to  Timothy. 
WeLsse  and  Hitzig  had  recourse  to  a  theory  of 
extensive  interpolation ;  a  theory  which  was 
worked  out  on  a  most  elaborate  scale  by  Dr. 
II.  J.  Holtzmaun,  well  known  for  his  previous 
work  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  his  Kriti/;  d. 
EpUcser-  uml  Aoiosserbrufc,  Leipzig,  1872.  l>r. 
Iloltzmann  maintains  the  presence  in  the  Epistle 
of  a  genuine  nucleus,  which  he  believes  to  have 
been  interpolated  by  the  author  of  the  (spurious) 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  view  has  met,  or  is  likely  to  meet,  with 
much  favour  in  England  ;  but  as  it  is  based  on  a 
very  close  examination  of  the  facts  by  a  writer 
of  great  acumen,  and  as  the  hypothesis  may 
possibly  serve  other  purposes  besides  that  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  indicate  briefly  the  kind  of  outline  that 
was  assumed  for  the  genuine  Epistle.  It  was 
supposed  to  contain,  roughly  speaking,  i.  1-5, 
Ga,  7,  8,  9  a,  a  few  words  of  10,  13,  a  few 
words  of  19  aud  20,  rather  more  of  21,  22,  23, 
the  greater  part  of  25  and  29;  chap,  ii.,  1, 
beginning  of  2,  greater  part  of  4,  5,  6.  7  b, 
greater  part  of  8,  some  words  of  9,  11.  greater 
part  of  12,  13  and  14,  lo,  18  b,  20,  21,  22a,  23  b  ; 
chap,  iii.,  3,  12,  13,  17  ;  chap,  iv.,  greater  part 
of  2-5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  much  of  12,  13,  14,  18. 

More  recently  a  very  friendly  critic,  Von 
Soden,  in  the  JaJtrb.  f.  proU  sUtnt.  Theol.  for  1885 
(p.  320  sq. ;  p.  497  sq.  ;  p.  G72  sq.),  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  passages  which  Holtzmanu 
regards  as  interpolations,  has  reduced  them  to 
much  smaller  dimensions,  rejecting  only  i.  15- 
20,  ii.  10,  15,  18  b,  as  not  the  work  of  the 
Apostle.  Von  Soden's  defence  of  the  incrimi- 
nated passages  is  worthy  of  all  praise:  the  ouly 
wonder  is  that,  having  gone  so  far  in  re-vindicat- 
ing these  for  St.  Paul,  he  should  stop  short  just 
where  he  does/  To  draw  a  dividing  line  here  it 
is  necessary  to  strain  out  gnats  with  a  very  fine 
strainer  indeed.  The  points  of  contact  with 
admittedly  Pauline  teaching  are  so  many,  and 
the  extensions  of  this  which  are  involved  so 
slight,  that  natural  development  and  change  of 
circumstances  are  quite  enough  to  account  for 

•  Pfleklerer  aptly  points  out  the  Inconsistency  of 
separating  passages  which  so  closely  resemble  each 
other  as  i.  19  (regarded  as  not  Rrnuine)  and  il.  9  (re- 
garded as  genuine),  it.  10  and  16  (not  genuine'*,  U.  u 

I  (genuine),  il.  18  (not  genuine),  ii.  23  (genuine),  &c. 

I  {Urthriftmtkum,  p.  683  n.) 
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them.  On  the  other  hand,  such  limited  inter- 
polation loses  its  r.tisvit  d'etre.  It  is  not  even 
.attempted  to  show  that  it  hail  anv  clear 
polemical  purpo-e  ;  an  !  it*  it  had,  that  purpose 
would  not  have  been  scrv.-d  at  all  cnV<  tively. 

Vet  a  larger  theory,  mien  as  Hidt /mann's,  is 
open  to  still  more  serious  objections.  The  true 
Answer  to  this  is  the  detailed  discussion,  which 
is  excellently  conducted  by  Von  Soden,  of  the 
passages  rejected  as  spurious,  together  with  the 
Retailed  testing  of  the  reconstructed  genuine 
Kpistle.  It  was  not  dillicult  to  show  that 
this  left  abruptnesses  and  awkwardnesses  of 
style  aud  construction,  quite  as  great  as  any 
supposed  incoherence  in  the  present  text  of  the 
Epistle.  But  besides  these  detailed  inquiries 
one  or  two  general  remarks  may  be  made. 
(1.)  There  ought  to  I*  a  clearer  understanding 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disproof  of  genuineness 
both  in  thought  and  in  expression.  It  is  not 
n  sound  method  to  take  certain  standard  docu- 
ments and  to  say  all  that  cannot  be  paralleled 
out  of  these  documents  is  interpolation.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  writer  of  so  much 
originality  as  St.  Paul  would  simply  go  on 
writing  in  a  circle  and  relating  himself.  The 
standard  documents  themselves  have  their  aira£ 
Acy6pfva;  and  fira£  are  to  be  ex- 

pected, especially  with  a  difference  of  subject. 
The  onus  pro'mndi  certainly  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  critic,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  Von  Soden 
rightly  urges,  not  "  to  leave  nothing  but  what 
is  undoubtedly  Pauline,"  but  rather  44  to  remove 
nothing  but  what  is  decidedly  un-Pauline." 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  these  two 
positions — -a  distinction  which  really  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Holtz- 
mann's  criteria  are  altogether  too  narrow. 
■(-.)  A  further  point,  which  Holtzmann  does  not 
seem  to  have  fully  considered,  is  the  nature  of 
the  relation  which  his  theory  presupposes 
between  Colossia:i>  and  Kphesians.  lu  any  case 
that  relation  raises  a  question  about  which  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently.  It  both 
Kpistles  proceed  from  St.  Paul,  the  rescmldauce 
between  them  h.is  an  obvious  cause.  But  on 
Holtzraann's  theory  this  is  what  we  have  : — 
Jnto  one  letter  (Colnssians)  the  interpolator  has 
introduced  a  clause  here  aud  a  paragraph  there; 
yet  he  also  feels  competent  to  write  another 
letter  (Kphesians)  from  the  very  beginning  to 
complete  his  work.  We  should  not  have  been 
so  much  surprUed  if  the  second  letter  had  taken 
a  new  line  and  had  dealt  with  new  problems ; 
but  it  is  modelled  upon  the  Colossian  letter 
throughout:  they  are  twin  Kpistles,  with  the 
closest  likeness  to  each  other.  What  strange 
parsimony  ami  what  strange  prodigality  of 
labour!  Surely  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
make  one  letter  do  duty  for  both.  A  little 
more  interpolation  in  Colossians,  a  few  addi- 
tional touches  in  Kphesians,  would  have  been  all 
that  was  wanted.  (3.)  There  is  yet  a  third 
point  which,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  ought  to 
tie  l>ornc  in  mind  more  fully  than  it  has  been, 
it  must  be  granted  in  the  abstract  that  the 
interpolation  of  ecclesiastical  writings  is  a  pos- 
sibility. The  Sibylline  books,  4  Ksdras,  the 
longer  Ignatian  letters,  the  working  up  of  the 
Didache  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Cyprian's 
treatise  Dc  Unitntc  Kyv  fiac,  are  instances 
Aflat  readily  occur  to  us.     It  must  be  con- 


I  ceded,  too,  that  even  within  the  limit*  of  tli< 
X.  T.  integrations  are  possible.  The  /><rv  v 
ndnftcTiH'  and  the  moving  of  the  waters  id  ;>:. 
John,  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark,  tiv 

I  eunuch's  confession  in  the  Acts,  the  phenomena  f 
tbe  later  chapters  of  St.  Luke,  the  apecrrp.nl 
additions  scattered  throughout  the  Codex  !Vi  . 

:  and  its  allies,  the  shifting" place  of  the  Ia.ioUv 
in  Romans,  are  all  examples  in  point.  But  t 
very  existence  of  these  analogies  shows  u>  that 
we  must  proceed  carefully.  We  must  not  aren- 
as if  any  and  every  document  was  upon  the  suir- 
footing  :  documents  which  rest  on  some  one  <■. 
two  JISS.,  the  oldest  perhaps  of  the  tent; 
century,  and  documents  supported  by  MS^. 
Versions,  and  Fathers,  the  archetyj*s  of  wh:tD. 
if  not  the  actual  parchments,  take  u>  aimer.  t< 

|  the  very  threshold  of  the  apostolic  age.  In- 
crimination is  called  for;  and  each  class  <: 
books  must  be  judged  upon  it*  own  merit*.  h 
the  case  of  the  Historical  Books  it  is  n>-t  ue- 
reasonablc  to  extern!  to  one  place  a  pn-ce* 
which  is  seen  from  the  MSS.  in  actual  oprat.a 
at  another  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Kpistle*  ta-r» 
are  no  true  analogies  for  dogmatic  interfxihtui 
nf  the  kind  required  by  the  hypotheses  of  llAiz- 
mann  and  Von  Soden.  The  phenomena  retVrr  i 
to  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  are  quit* 
different.  Such  hypotheses  therefore  can  mU 
be  received  with  extreme  caution. 

Wc  have  then  to  choose  between  a  din*'. 

!  negative  and  a  direct  affirmative  of  St.  Pill- 
authorship,  and  of  these  alternatives  there  cu 

1  be  little  hesitation  in  preferring  the  latter.  T> 
differences  from  the  earlier  Kpistles  can  be  u: 
nvre  easily  accounted  for  on  this  hy  potass 
than  the  essentially  Panline  character  of  xLt 
Kpistle  ou  the  other."  A  change  of  circnmsUtK-?s 
acting  on  the  singularly  impressible  charvt^r 
of  St.  Paul,  will  explain  all  that  needs  ei-ds- 
natiou.  The  Kpistles  of  the  thirl  missum 
journey  were  written  at  a  time  of  great  fiiiv- 
ment.  They  were  wrung  from  the  Ap^stl*  i- 
the  heat  of"  his  conflict  with  enemies  oa  t  ■ 
right  hand  and  enemies  on  the  left.  They  b-v 
marks  of  high  tension,  of  keen  susceptibility* 
strongly  roused.  They  betray  not  only  a  meoti 
but  a  phvsi  -  \]  restlessness.  Wheu  I  citt?  ! 
Troas  ...  I  had  no  relief  for  my  spirit,  becsi*- 
I  found  not  Titus  my  brother:  but  takine  ro 
leave  of  them,  I  went  forth  into  Macedonia 
All  this  accords  well  with  the  vehement,  unpx- 
sive,  intensely  personal  tone  of  2  Corinthian 
and  Calatians,  and  the  surge  and  »well  * 
emotion  had  not  subsided — it  was  only  subsidy 
—  in  Romans. 

The  Kpistles  of  the  imprisonment  were  writrrt 
under  very  different  conditions.  They  w*rr 
written,  in  a  period  of  forced  inaction,  to  Choreas 

I  at  a  distance,  one  a  Church  which  St.  Panl  hi.J 
never  seen.  The  problems  with  whk-h  t  r. 
Apostle  had  to  deal  were  in  part  appar-ttu 
new  problems.  He  met  them  with  th«  fruit-- 
of  his  own  reflection,  a  qniet  and  steady  d<r*d<  la- 
ment of  thought,  and  not  with  the  weapons  ■* 
a  dialectic  hammered  out  under  the  strew  aJ 
lierce  personal  coutroversv.  But  even  here,  t 
an  Kpistle  like  Philippians.'  the  old  leaven  brwk- 
out,  and  the  old  vehemence  of  style  is  I**!* 
than  once  resumed.  Few  writer*  have  hul  • 
range  and  varietv  of  style  equal  to  St.  Pat-1\ 
and  there  are  few  in  whom  the  different  phas^ 
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jcli<le  ami  pass  into  each  other  by  more  gradual 
and  subtle  trau  itions.  If  2  Thessalonians  leads 
<n  to  Corinthians,  and  Galatians  to  Romans, 
tuen  no  less  does  Romans  lead  on  to  Philippians, 
aod  Philippians  to  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 
We  shall  see  more  fully  how  the  peculiar 
element  in  this  last  Epistle  is  to  be  accounted 
for  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Colossian 
heresy  and  St.  Paul's  treatment  of  it. 

Resides  these  considerations,  it  is  possible  that 
some  reserve  ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
such  a  theory  as  that  put  forward  by  Ewald. 
We  do  not  know  in  what  proportions  St.  Paul 
shared  the  work  of  composition  with  his  amanu- 
<n-.es,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  conceivable 
that  more  was  left  in  these  Epistles  to  Timothy 
th  n  in  the  case  of  Romans  to  Tertius.  or  in  the 
ci»e  of  1  Corinthians  to  Sosthenes.  The  argu- 
ments of  Meyer  (E.  T.,  p.  247  sq.)  against  this 
supposition  do  not  seem  to  be  conclusive.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we  are  drawing 
upon  pure  conjecture,  where  we  can  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  with  confidence.  All  we  can 
say  is  that,  if  there  is  room  in  the  unknown 
circumstances  for  other  possibilities,  there  is 
mom  also  for  this,  and  it  remains  as  an  indefinite 
factor  in  the  question.  [For  further  remarks 
on  the  style  of  the  Epistle  and  its  relation  to 
Ephesians,  see  below.] 

3.  Date  and  Place. — It  is  certain  that  the 
three  Epistles — to   Ephesians,   Colossians,  and 
i 'hi lemon — were  all  written   about   the  same 
tune  and  from  the  same  place.    They  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  series  of  personal  notices. 
(1.)  Ephesians  and'  Colossians  both  had  the  same 
bearer — Tychicus,  and  in  both  he  was  charged 
with  the  same  commission,  conveved  in  almost 
identical  terms  (Ephos.  vi.  21,  22  =  Col.  iv.  7,  8). 
There  is  a  further  connexion,  if  Dr.  Light  foot 
and    others  arc  right  in  supposing  that  the 
*'  Epistle  from  Laodkea  "  mentioned  in  Col.  iv. 
16  is  really  our  "  Ephesians."    This  view  goes 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Epistle  known  to 
n»  by  that  name  was  originally  a  circular  letter 
addressed  to   the  Churches  of  Asia,  of  which 
Laodicea  would  be  one.    In  that  case  it  would 
appear  that  St.  Paul  desired  the  Colossians  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  contents  of  the 
circular  letter  as  well  as  with  that  specially 
addressed  to  themselves.    The  identification  of 
the  *•  Epistle  from  Laodicea  "  with  Ephesians  is 
r<(  course  conjectural,  nor  can  it  claim  to  be  as 
yet  generally  accepted,  but  as  a  hypothesis  it 
App«ir>  to  give  a  simple  and  hnrmonions  expla- 
nation of  the  facts,  and  so  to  possess  as  much 
probability  as  in  the  absence  of  direct  attestation 
can  be  expected  [see  Ephesians,  EriSTLE  TO 
the].    (2.)  The  links  that  connect  Colossians 
with  Philemon  are.  if  not  closer,  at  least  more 
numerous.    Here  Timothy  is  joined  with  St. 
Paul  in  the  address  of  both  Epistles.  Onesimus, 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  is 
the  companion  of  Tychicus,  who  is  to  deliver  that 
to  Colossae  (Col.  iv.  9).    Greetings  are  sent  in 
both  Epistles  from  the  same  persons — Aristar- 
<  hus,  Mark,  Epaphras,  Luke.  Demas  (Col.  iv. 
10,  12,  14  =  Philem.  rr.  23.  24).    A  special  mes- 
sage is  sent  to  Archippas  in  Philem.  r.  2  ;  and 
from   Col.  iv.  17  we  gather  that  he  held  an 
<•fTiii.il  position  in  the  Church  at  Colossae,  or 
perhaps,  as  has  been  inferred  from  the  context 
in  which  his  name  occurs,  at  Laodicea. 


Putting  all  these  various  notices  together,  we 
conclude  that  St.  Paul  wrote  and  despatched 
three  letters  at  the  same  time — a  general  letter 
to  the  leading  Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia 
(Ephesians),  a  letter  addressed  more  directly  to 
i  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Church  at 
Colossae  (Colossians).  and  a  private  letter  dealing 
with  the  concerns  of  a  single  individual  (Phile- 
mon). 

What  was  the  time  in  question?  At  what 
period  in  St.  Paul's  life  do  these  three  letters 
fall?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
a  further  point — the  determination  of  the  place 
|  from  which  they  were  written.  We  know  that 
,  they  were  written  during  one  of  St.  Paul's  im- 
j  prisonmcnts  (Col.  iv.  3,  18  ;  Philem.  1,  10,  13), 
j  and  the  choice  lies  between  the  two  years  during 
which  he  was  detained  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv. 
27),  or  the  similar  period  in  which  he  was  a 
prisoner  at  Home  (Acts  .\.\viii.  30).  Meyer  and 
some  others  contend  for  the  earlier  of  these  two 
dates  (Kp/wsiaits,  E.  T.,  pp.  18-21  ;  Colossians, 
E.  T.,  p.  241  sq.),  but  the  arguments  adduced  are 
small  and  inconclusive,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  those  upon  the  other  side  are  hardly 
stronger.  The  real  turning  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion is  the  relation  of  these  Epistles  to 
the  Epistle  to  Philippians,  which  Meyer  himself 
admits  was  probably  written  from  Rome.  If, 
therefore,  as  we  believe,  the  three  Epistles  were 
written  after  Philippians,  it  follows  that  they 
too  are  a  product  of  the  Roman  imprisonment, 
and  they  would  then  fall  about  the  year  62. 
This  view  of  the  place  and  date  of  their  com- 
position is  that  of  by  far  the  majority  of  critics 
and  commentators.  The  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  it  belongs  rather  to  the  article  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  :  see  also  Ephe- 
sians, Epistle  to  the. 

4.  Persons  addressed.  —  A    full   account  of 
Colossae  and  the  Colossians  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  article :  what  we  have  to  con- 
J  sider  here  is,  what  special  circumstances  in  the 
j  condition  of  the  Colossian  Church  induced  St. 
!  Paul  to  write  to  it  this  Epistle?    The  Church 
j  of  Colossae  had  been  founded  by  Epaphras,  and 
Epaphras  was  now  in  the  company  of  St.  Paul 
at  Rome.    What  brought  him  there  we  do  not 
know,  and  the  guesses  that  have  been  made  on 
the  subject  are  incapable  of  verification.  The 
news  that  he  brought  of  the  state  of  his  Church 
was  on  the  whole  good  (Col.  i.  3-8).  but  at  the 
j  same  time  there  was  some  reason  for  anxiety.  A 
leaven  of  false  teaching  was  at  work  which 
St.  Paxil  was  afraid  might  spread,  and  to  guard 
I  against  it  he  sends  an  earnest  warning.    In  the 
{  character  of  this  false  teaching  lies  the  main 
problem  presented  by  the  Epistle. 

It  was  twofold  in  its  nature,  at  once  practical 
and  speculative.  (1)  On  the  practical  side  its 
tendency  was  towards  asceticism  and  punctilious 
observance  of  ceremonial  rules.  It  involved 
abstinence  from  meats  and  drinks  (ii.  !»'<).  and 
unsparing  rigour  in  the  treatment  of  the  body 
(ii.  23).  Along  with  this  went  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  sacred  seasons — festivals,  sab- 
baths, new  moons  (ii.  16).  From  the  stress 
which  St.  Paul  lays  upon  spiritual  circumcision 
(ii.  11),  we  gather  that  literal  circumcision  was 
also  practised.  All  these  things  St.  Paul  classes 
together  as  <rroix«««  rov  k6(T(iov  (ii.  8),  i.e.  not 
I  as  a  majority  of  the  ancients  and  some  moderns 
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Lave  supposed,  "  the  heavenly  bodies  "  as  regu- 
lating the  seasons,  but  crude  material  rudimen- 
tary methods  which  have  been  superseded  by  the 
higher  Christian  law  of  "  faith."  ('_')  On  the 
speculative  side  the  most  distinctive  feature  in 
the  Colossian  heresy  was  the  prominence  which 
it  gave  to  Anjels.  Worship  was  ottered  to  them 
(ii.  18);  and  as  we  may  infer  from  the  emphatic 
lauguage  in  which  St.  Paul  excludes  any  such 
notion,  they  were  regarded  as  the  principal 
Agents  in  creation  (1.  15),  the  prerogatives  of 
Christ  were  claimed  for  them  (i.  15;  ii.  10.  15), 
the  Divine  plcroma,  or  sum  of  the  attributes  of 
Godhead,  was  supposed  in  some  way  to  be  dif- 
fused among  them. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  What  is  the  heresy  thus 
described  ?  Is  it  possible  to  give  it  a  single 
name,  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  there  were 
several  distinct  tendencies  in  the  Colossian 
Church  at  the  same  time?  The  tenor  of  St. 
Paul's  reply  certainly  favours  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  but  a  single  heresy.  He  treats 
of  its  ditterent  aspects  in  the  same  paragraph 
(ii.  10-23),  and  even  in  the  same  sentence:  for 
what  is  kept  distinct  in  rr.  16,  18  is  combined 
under  one  view  in  c.  23.  X<  r  is  there  anything 
incompatible  in  the  union  of  ascetic  cere- 
inoniali-in  with  angelolatry:  a  similar  union 
was  common  enough  in  the  later  Gnostic  sects. 

Put  if  this  is  so,  the  inquiry  may  be  still 
further  narrowed.  The  observance  of  "  sabbaths 
and  new  moons"  could  only  be  Jewish,  so  that 
for  the  other  features  which  went  with  this  we 
must  also  seek  a  Jewish  origin.  But  if  we  are 
to  look  in  the  direction  of  Judaism,  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  attention  should  have  been 
drawn  especially  to  tiie  sect  of  the  Kssenes.  In 
Essenism  we  find  a  combination  of  features  which 
presents  some  marked  similarities  to  that  which 
existed  at  Colossae.  The  Kssenes  seem  to  have 
been  vegetarians : b  they  avoided  wine;  they 
were  scrupulous  to  an  extreme  in  the  keeping 
of  the  .Sabbath  ;  they  had  some  esoteric  teaching 
in  regard  to  Angels.  The  parallel,  however,  does 
not  perhaps  extend  so  far  as  is  sometimes 
assumed.  Our  knowledge  of  Essenism  is  in 
many  respects  very  imperfect — too  imperfect  to 
allow  us  to  feel  sure  of  our  ground  in  comparing 
it  with  the  Colossian  heresy.  This  heresy  con- 
tained a  large  element  of  cosmogonic  specula- 
tion :  in  ascribing  a  similar  element  to  Kssenism 
we  are  depending  upon  a  single  sentence  in  a 
disputed  treatise  of  Philo  (QtuxJ  omnis  }>rJm$ 
/i'Vr,  §  12),  and  at  best  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  far  the  two  coincided.  Much 
would  turn  upon  the  degree  of  probability  that 
the  key-word  irX^pufia  had,  as  Hp.  Lightfoot 
thinks *(tW.  p.  328),  a  Palestinian  origin.  If 
there  is  no  instance  of  it  in  Philo,  we  mar 


>•  The  vegetarianism  and  water-drinking  of  the  Kssenes 
are  described  by  Lucius  and  Scbtlrer  (Xeulettamentlichr 
Xeitgesckickle,  ii.  p.  47s,  ed.  2)  ;  see.  however.  Bp.  Light- 
foot's  note,  f\)t.  p.  8C  :  the  evidence  is  perhaps  not  qnite 
conclusive,  tint  the  parallels  win  to  tnake  It  prol»ahlc 
tliat  the  tv  iyytlov  «f  ivbt  i&taparos  of  Josephua,  B.  J. 
il.  $  vill.  S,  meant  vegetables.  In  this  connexion  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  Philonic  treatise  Quod  omnit 
probus  litter,  besides  earlier  attacks,  has  recently  hail 
regular  aiegc  laid  against  it  by  Olile,  Die  Eiuitr  <tt* 
Philo,  ta-lpzig,  1SS7,  and  by  Ausfeld.  lie  libro  ire  pi  row 
Traira  crjroi^atoi-  eli-at  iAtvBipov,  Gottingfn,  l*H7  ;  cp. 
Harnack  in  Thcol.  Literttfurititung,  1*87,  col.  493  sq. 


equally  doubt  whether  there  is  any  instance  in 
the  apocryphal   or  pseudepigraphic  literatir* 
which  had  its  birth  in  Palestine.    Again,  all 
are  told  about  the  Essene  angelology  is  th.it  thr 
members  of  the  sect  were  not  "  to  revral  the 
names  of  the  Angels."    This  wa<  probably  era- 
nectod  with  the  magic  which  the  tssenes  *«tn  t  > 
have  practised,  and   hardly  amount*  to  t:i- 
6pt)<rKtla  t5>v  &yy^\afv  prevalent  at  Cm!.*** 
(Col.  ii.  18).    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
number  of  essential  features  in  E^ectim 
which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  counttrpir. 
in  the  Colossian  Church.    Perhaps  we  ojgh 
not  to  include  among  these  the  elaborate  lust,  i- 
tions,  as  they  might  be  taken  to  be  covered  by 
the  st raining  which  is  apparent  after  cerem-nit! 
purity.    But  the  reverence,  if  not  worship,  yiiii 
to  the  sun,  was  a  point  that  .St.  Paul  «cli 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice.    There  is  aa  eqts1 
silence  as  to  the  quasi-monastic  mole  of  li> 
which  the  Essenes  adopted,  as  to  the  fermidal^ 
process  of  initiation  which  they  haJ  to 
through,  and  the  obligation  of  secrecy  uhu? 
they  imposed  upon  their  disciples.   The  ci  - 
trines current  at  Colossae  would  seem  to  tar* 
been  rather  matters  of  common  notoriety.  A:J 
to  this  that,  though  the  Essenes  were  c*rta.iJ- 
strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  tin: 
tenets  would  not  favour  the  observance  of  !'y 
other  festivals,  as  they  avoided  the  Tempi? 
its  rites.    And  there  is  besides  the  initial  &£> 
culty  that  Palestine  was  the  projier  home  of  tv 
Essenes:  their  principal  community  was  by  ?a- 
Dead  Sea;   and  Syria  was  the  utmost  Iitti: 
assigned  to  their  distribution. 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  without  can- 
that,  while  a  majority  of  commentators  tr  • 
1  Essenic    affinities    in    the    false  teaching  » 
'  Colossae,  the  best  among  them  (rv/.  Li^ht  1  *. 
p.  94  sq. ;  KlOpper,  p.  92  sq.)  are  careful  to  u>tb- 
that,  in  sj>eaking  of  "the  Judaism  in  the  C>\<-- 
sian  Church  as  Essene,"  they  "d  -  not  asMir*  i 
precise  identity  of  origin,  but  only  an  e^nti-. 
ntlinity  of  type  with  the  Essenes  of  the  tnot>" 
country.**    In  view  of  what  has  just  been  urp-' 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  even  this  is  a  ' 
!  going  too  far.      Points  of  contact  there  i" 
certainly,  but  "an  essential  affinity  of  type'  • 
something  different.    lu  any  case  there  i<  a- 
direct  affiliation.    The  truth  seems  to  be  thjf 
like  causes  were  producing  like  effects  in  war- 
parts  of  the  East,  and  through  the  Eut  er<B  e 
1  the  West.    We  happen  to  know  rather  h-t 
1  about  the  Essenes.  but  there  must  hare  1-r 
j  many  similar  manifestations  of  which  we  ha" 
I  no  such  direct  record.    Xot  to  lay  stre««  en  ft- 
Therapeutae,  our  sole    account    of  when  - 
impugned,  though  it  has  not  wanted  strtnu""  - 
I  defenders  (»*.i/.  Dr.  Elersheim  in  I*icf.  of  CLrr' 
IiiiMj.  iv.  p.  368  sq.),  many  phenomena  akn  t 
I  those   of   Kssenism    (libations,    repudiates  • 
*  sacrifice,  pravers  before  meat,  but  not  denial 
j  the   resurrection  of  the   body)  are  fouyi  ■■■ 
Hook  iv.  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  - 
ascribed  to  Asia  Minor  and  to  a  date  c.  J*0  a  r' : 
;  vegetarianism  is  found  even  in  Rome  (i>'on>.  tn- 
2,  &c.) ;  and  it  is  well  known  what  a  preminf 
1  part  is  played  by  Angels  in  a  number  ft  *|'*n- 
phal  and  pseudepigraphic  writing-  anJ  ia  K>1- 
binical  literature.    All  these  are  not  isnxl 
directly  connected  as  distinct  and  inJeptai't: 
products  of  a  common  tendency.    In  the  tirr 
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«v>ntury  of  the  Christian  era  men's  minds  were 
intent  upon  the  coming  revelation.  They 
caught  eagerly  at  the  asceticism,  at  the  cere- 
monial purifications,  and  at  the  theories  of 
mediatorial  agencies  between  God  and  man  in 
which  the  East  was  so  prolific.  The  ground  was 
everywhere  prepared  ;  and  just  as  within  less 
than  a  generation  Gnosticism  itself  was  rife  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  Proconsular  Asia,  in 
Samaria,  and  in  Syria,  so  now  the  germs  of 
(ino6tic  Judaism  were  sprouting  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lycus  as  well  as  by  the  Dead  Sea. 

5.  C/^trocter  and  Contents  of  the  Epistle. — St. 
Paul  gives  no  uncertain  answer  to  the  problems 
which  this  insidious  "  philosophy  "  forced  upon  | 
him.    It*  representatives  as  yet  were  few  (rls, 
ii.  8,  Id;  fAT)S*ts,  ii.  4,  18).  but  they  were  no  ; 
le»s  dangerous.    Alike  their  method  and  their 
doctrine  were  utterly  wroug.    In  doctrine  they 
*ave  to  Angels  what  was  due  solely  to  Christ. 
The  remedy  was  to  be  sought  in  truer  views 
about  Him.    He  alone  was  the  incarnation  of 
ihvinity;  He  alone  was  the  Agent  in  creation; 
He  alone  existed  before  the  worlds  ;  the  Angels 
themselves  were  created  by  Him ;  He  was  their 
Head;  over  the  powers  of  the  Evil  One  He  had 
triumphed  in  what  seemed  to  be  His  humilia- 
tion.   Let  the  Colossians  be  loyal  to  Him,  and 
not  be  deluded  by  any  specious  pretensions  of 
superior  reverence ;  it  was  no  true  reverence 
(though   it  might  seem  so)  to  place  inferior 
being*   between  man  and  (iod.      Equally  ill- 
judged  were  the  means  which  they  were  being 
persuaded  to  adopt  for  moral  reformation  As- 
ceticism and  ceremonialism  belonged  to  a  past 
>tate  of  things.    They  had  been  superseded  by 
methods  far  more  potent.    In  his  Baptism  the 
Christian  threw  himself  unreservedly  on  Christ ; 
he  died  with  Christ  to  sin ;  he  is  quickened  by 
Christ  with  a  new  life ;  his  sins  are  forgiven ; 
he  looks  up  to  that  heivenlv  abode  to  which 
Christ  is  gone,  and  the  thought  of  heaven  in- 
spires him  while  on  earth  ;  he  is  a  member  of 
<ne  vast  organism  which  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being  in  Christ.    Whichever  way  it  is 
regarded,  Christ  is  all  in  all  ;  He  is  the  sum  of 
ali  speculation  ;  He  is  at  once  the  source  and  the 
sroal  of  all  Christian  practice.    To  "  hold  the 


Head 


was 


what  the  false  teachers  failed  to  do. 


-nd  "holding  the  Head''  the  CoWiaus  would 
need  nothing  more. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  main  lines  of  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The 
r-d lowing  may  be  taken  as  an  analysis  of  the 
f.pistle. 

J.  Introductory. 

(1)  Apostolic  salutation  (i.  1.  2). 

(2)  Thanksgiving  for  the  faith  and  love  shown 

by  the  Colossians  since  their  conversion 
by  Epnphras  (i.  3-8). 
(S)  Prayer  for  their  growth  in  knowledge, 
Christian  activity,  and  constancy,  as 
heirs  of  Christ's  kingdom  (i.  9-13). 

IX  Dogmatic  (Positivk). 

Christ  the  Saviour  and  Heat!  (i.  14-19), 
of  Angels  as  well  as  of  men  (rr.  20-23). 

(1)  Christ  our  Redeemer  (i.  14). 

(2)  Christ  and  Creation,  prior  to  it  and  sove- 

reign over  it ;  its  Cause  at  once  eih- 
cient  and  final  (i.  15-17). 

(3)  Christ  nnd  the  Church,  its  Head  in  virtue 


of  His  Resurrection  and  as  embodying 
the  Divine  pleroma  (i.  18,  1S»). 
(4)  Christ,  the  Author  of  salvation  as  well 
for  Angels  as  for  men,  by  His  recon- 
ciling death  (i.  2u-22a),  in  which  sal- 
vation the  Colossians  will  share  if  they 
are  true  to  the  faith  (i.  22  b,  23). 

III.  Pastoral. 

(1)  The  mystery  (of  Christ's  revelation  to  the 

Gentiles)  which  St.  1'aul  is  commis- 
sioned to  preach  (i.  24-29). 

(2)  His  anxiety  for  the  Churches  which  he 

has  not  visited  (ii.  1-5). 

(3)  Exhortation  to  the  C<  lossians  to  continue 

as  they  hud  begun  (ii.  b,  7). 

IV.  Dogmatic  (Xkcativk)  or  Polemical. 

(1)  Warning  against  that  false  philosophy 

which  sought  salvation  through  mun- 
dane agencies  and  not  through  Christ 
(ii.  8). 

(2)  Preliminary  assertion  of  true  doctrine 

and  true  method  (ii.  9-1  5). 

a.  Christ  the  sole  Incarnation  of 
Deity  (ii.  9),  to  Whom  all  the 
hierarchy  of  spirits  is  subordi- 
nate (ii.  lu). 

6.  Union  with  Him  begins  in  Bap- 
tism, the  Christian's  circum- 
cision, in  which  he  dies  with 
Christ  nnd  is  raised  to  a  new 
life  with  Him  (ii.  11-13).  in 
it  he  receives  that  forgiveness 
which  Christ  won  for  him  on 
the  Cross,  triumphing  over  all 
the  powers  of  evil  (ii.  13-15) 
[so  that  bad  and  good  spirits 
alike  are  subject  to  Him]. 

(3)  Direct  condemnation  of  false  doctrine  and 

false  method  (ii.  16-23). 

(i.  Punctiliousness  as  to  food  and 
seasons  belongs  to  a  past  dis- 
pensation, the  mere  shadow  of 
Christianity  (ii.  l»i,  17). 

6.  The  domineering  visionaries  who 
would  force  upon  the  Colossians 
a  submissive  Angel-worship,  cut 
themselves  loose  from  Christ, 
Who  alone  gives  to  the  organic 
structure  streugth  and  cohesion 
(ii.  18,  19). 

r.  All  such  things  are  a  retrogres- 
sion to  one  who  has  died  with 
Christ,  whether  (a)  rules  of 
diet  and  ceremonial  cleanness, 
or  ($)  that  pretentious  and 
affected  humility  which  is  no 
real  check  on  self-indulgcncn 
(ii.  20-23). 

V.  Practical  and  Hortatory. 

(1)  True   elevation   to   be  sought  through 

union  with  the  risen  Christ  (iji.  1-4). 

(2)  The  necrosis  of  all  evil  passions  and  prac- 

tices implied  in  the  change  from  hea- 
thenism to  the  Church  Universal  (iii. 
5-11). 

(3)  Exhortation  to  assume  Christian  virtues 

and  graces  (iii.  12-17). 

(4)  Special  duties  (iii.  18— iv.  1): 

a.  Of  wives  and  husbands  (iii.  18, 
19). 
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b.  Of  children  and  fathers  (iii.  20, 
21). 

o.  Of  slaves  and  masters  (iii.  22 — 
iv.  1). 

(5)  Prayer  (a)  eujoined  on  all,  (/3)  requested 
by  St.  Paul  for  himself  (iv.  2-4). 

(G)  Christian  conduct  towards  the  outer 
world  (iv.  '»,  G). 

VI.  Personal  Mattkr. 

(1)  The  bearer  Tychicus  and  his  commission 

(iv.  7,  8);  Onesimus  (iv.  9). 

(2)  Salutations  from  Aristarchus,  Mark,  and 

Jesus  Justus  (iv.  lU,  11),  from  Epa- 
phras  (iv.  12,  13),  from  Luke  and 
Demas  (iv.  14). 

(3)  Salutations  and  instructions  to  the  Church 

at  Laodicea  (iv.  l.'»,  1G),  with  a  special 
message  for  Archippus  (iv.  17). 

(4)  Autograph  valediction  (iv.  1H). 

Style, — In  looking  back  over  the  Epistle  as  a 
whole,  without  reference  to  critical  controversy 
or  statistics  of  verbal  usa^e,  the  sense  of  unity 
in  style  with  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  writings 
increases  in  force.  The  practical  and  personal 
parts  are  entirely  in  his  manner,  and  so  too  are 
those  in  which  he  expresses  his  pastoral  solicitude 
for  the  group  of  Churches  to  which  he  is  writing. 
Little  less  characteristic  is  his  trenchant 
polemic  against  a  novel  kind  of  false  teaching. 
And  if  in  the  accumulative  method  of  his  own 
doctrinal  exposition,  in  which  clause  is  piled 
upon  clause  charged  with  weighty  dogmatic 
meaning,  we  mi**  something  of  the  old  fervid 
outbursts  and  rapid  changes  of  front,  yet  they 
show  a  masterly  grip  of  lirst  principles,  and  a 
rirm  enunciation  of  them  whirh  few  indeed  could 
imitate.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how  much 
fervour  and  energy  of  style  are  a  matter  not 
merely  of  temperament,  but  of  passing  moods 
and  of  physical  condition.  A  high-strung 
nature  like'  St.  Paul's,  rich  in  emotional  sen- 
sibility, and  liable  to  extremes  of  elation  and 
depression,  must  have  been  especially  open  to 
such  influences.  One  simple  cause  seems  enough 
to  account  for  any  difference  between  the  group 
of  Epistles  written  after  the  tumult  at  Ephe-us 
and  the  so-called  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment 
— a  cause  implied  in  the  very  name  of  the  later 
group — the  change  from  the  free  exciting  varied 
life,  stimulated  to  intensity  by  struggles  without 
and  anxieties  within,  to  a  state  of  monotonous 
aud  compulsory  inaction.  Allowing  for  this,  we 
seem  to  have  sufficient  explanation  of  that  small 
proportion  of  the  facts  which  needs  explaining. 

Relation  to  Ephesians. — In  regard  to  style  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  presents  a  close  parallel 
to  the  contemporary  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
But  the  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles 
goes  beyond  any  general  features  of  this  kind.  In 
many  places  the  identity  both  of  thought  and  of 
language  is  such  as  to  make  the  one  Epistle 
almost  a  duplicate  of  the  other.  The  fuller 
exhibition  of  this  identity  must  be  reserved  for 
the  artiele  ou  Epiiksians.  For  the  present  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  peculiar  literary  relation  in- 
volved. The  problem  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  that  which  is  raised  by  the  Synoptic  (Jospls 
and  the  two  Epistles.  2  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude: 
for  we  have  here  not  two  writers  copying  ench 
other,  but  a  single  writer  repeating  himself.  In 


the  case  of  St.  Paul,  however,  we  are  in  » 
measure  prepared  for  the  relation  which  i> 
found  to  exist  by  the  marked  resemblance,  oftm 

!  amounting  to  verbal  identity,  between  others  o: 
his  Epistles,  e.g.  between  Galatians  and  Romans, 
or   Romans  and  Philippians.    No   doubt  the 
resemblance  is  not  there  so  sustained,  but  there 
was  also  not  the  same  reason  why  it  should  1*. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colc*.ur.< 
were  written  at  the  same  time,  despatched  Iv 
the  same  messenger,  and  addressed  to  Churth« 
of  the  same  locality.    Still,  according  to  our 
modern  notions,  we  have  not  reached  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  degTee  of  resemblance 
by  which  we  are  confronted.    The  mistake  he> 
in  attempting  to  apply  those  notions  to  a  state 
of  things  to  which  they  are  not  applicable.  The 
subsequent  Christian  literature  shows  how  ex- 
tremely common  it  was  for  one  writer  to  tran- 
scribe bodily  from  another  any  passage  that 
struck  him  as  appropriate  to  the  subject  in 
hand.    And  if  this  was  so  as  regards  others, 
much  more  would  a  writer  consider  hira>ei:  at 
liberty  to  borrow  from  compositions  of  hU  o*s. 
No  fasti  iiuus  literary  canons  stood  in  the  wir. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  adopt  this  course.    The  Apostles  tre 
none  of  them  practised  in  the  arts  of  coaipoj.- 
tion.    It  was  true  that  St.  Paul  had  received 
good  an  education  as  his  time  and  country  eouli 
otfer.    But  it  was  characteristic  of  that  educa- 
tion that  it  was  essentially  oral:  writing  wi* 
regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  Talmud 
and  Targum  had  either  not  been  set  down  :r. 
writing  at  all,  or  the   little  that   had  been 
written  was  kept  secret,  for  private  use  rathtr 
than  public.     When  therefore  St.  Paul  foand 
himself   compelled    to    correspond   with  tar 
Churches  that  he  had  founded,  it   must  have 
been  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  and  effort  t  ■ 
him,  which  was  only  overcome  bv  his  intet>* 
earnestness  aud  fulness  of  soul.   "  My  heart  wa 
hot  within  me,  and  while  1  was  thus  musis^ 
the  lire  kindled  ;  aud  at  the  last  I  spake  with 
tongue."  would  well  describe  the   process  b. 
which  his  thoughts  found  expression.    Nor  was 
it  merely  a  common  difficulty.    The  thought* 
were  new  thoughts,  for  which  a  new  languid 
had  to  be  provided.    And  this  language  a^aiii 
had  to  be  shaped  into  sentences,  and  acco- 
modated to  the  laws  of  grammar  and  rhetoii- 
It  was  at  best  a  painful  task.    And  we  can  w*K 
conceive  how,  having  once  succeeded  in  express- 
ing his  meaning,  the  Apostle  would  gladly  tail 
back  on  this  expression.    It  was  not  poverty  o! 
mind — far  from  it — but  only  a  natural  exped:eat 
to  relieve  an  unwonted  strain.    No  one  can  he 

1  more  grandly  ehiquent  than  St.  Paul,  and  whe^ 
his  eloquence  is  at  the  Hood  it  sweeps  away  ah 

;  dams  and  barriers ;  but  just  because  it  is  *•» 
spontaneous,  his  eloquence  does  not  always  riW 
with  equal  volume,  and  then  the  restraict* 
make  themselves  felt,  and  the  stream  is  turnei 
into  easier  channels. 

Text. — As  in  all  cases  where  the  language  « 
one  book  is  parallel  to  that  of  another,  the  t«r. 

,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  has  suffered  math 

j  from  assimilation.  And  it  is  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  Cod.  B  that  i:  i» 
singularly  free  from  this  influence.  A  gx-J 
example  may  be  seen  in  the  parallel  passige> 
Ephes.  v.  19.  Col.  iii.  16. 
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OoLUJ.  16.  Received 
Text. 

rovOrrovvrts  iavroi/t  vaA- 

flOli  KILL  VLLVOit  «oi  yiait 
irytVfuiriKaif,  ce  \apiri 
f^orrtt  iv  tjj  cap<5ui  vjuuur 
riii  Ki>pty. 

Probably  correct  Text  as 

given  in  B. 
voudrrovire*  catrrotf  i^oA- 

rucalc  eV  7-17  xaptTi  f  &>irrc 
«V  rait  Kapitatc  UflWf  T«j» 


Kpbi'S.  v.  19. 

Text. 

AaAovvTts  caurott  »f«iA- 

iiaAAo»r«?   <f    tjj  xapjia 
r»  Kvpup. 

f'rabably  correct  Text  as 

given  in  B. 
A«A<H'it*v     «eu»Tt>iv  *t> 
iliAjuHC     cat    vfu-oic  xai 

XlrTtf  Trj 
T*  KvpUf- 

See  Lightfoot,  Cofcwrinn*,  p.  313  sq.  Westeott 
Mid  Hort  rather  unexpectedly  omit  before 
i^iA/a/jIj  (tp.  1  Cor.  ii.  13),  and  insert  xtr*v- 
uaruccus  in  the  text  of  Ephesians. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
•  cTruption.  Dr.  Hort  goes  so  far  ns  to  say  that 
the  Epistle,  "and  more  especially  its  "second 
chapter,  appears  to  have  been  ill-preserved  in 
.-indent  times."  Ac  cordingly  it  has  presented  a 
favourite  field  for  conjectural  emendations.  The 
ni'tit  famous  is  {wrhaps  Dr.  C.  Taylor's  ktpa 
K*y*n$aTtvwy  for  ft  Upantv  4fx$artvwy.  Others 
may  be  seen  collected  in  Van  Manen,  Conjee- 
itraU-Kritick  r<<e</r'y*i.<f  o/>  <!,  'Dl.it  r>in  de 
zchrifWn  d.  X.  T.,  pp.  313-316,  or  in  the  similar 
work  of  Van  de  Sande  Bakhuyzen,  Orer  dc 
fr-epistiruj  ran  dc  Conjeeturatd-Kritiek  op  d. 
Tekst  d,  X.  T.,  pp.  £78-280. 

The  Epistle  is  found,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  same  MSS.  and  Versions  a>  the  rest  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  For  the  Latin  Versions  the 
evidence  is  scanty.  No  portion  of  the  Epistle  is 
contained  in  either  the  Wolfenbiittel  (</«tf), 
Gottweig  (r3),  or  Freising  (r,  ra)  Fragments. 
Rut  quotations  from  the  Latin  Fathers,  especially 
for  the  dogmatic  portions,  are  abundant. 

♦1.  Literature. — A  full  and  carefully-prepared 
list  of  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in 
general,  and  on  the  Kpistle  to  Colossiatis  in 
]>articul.ir,  is  given  in  the  F.nglish  translation  of 
.Meyer'*  Commentary,  /tomans,  pp.  xviii.-xxix. ; 
(AJ'tasutns,  pp.  vii.-xi.    Of"  the  ancient  coramcn- 
tarie-.   (not   reckoning  fragments  or  jiortions 
preserved  in  catenae)  the  most  important  would 
t>e  tne  following:  in  Greek,  Chrysostom,  I/omiliae 
m  Epist.  ad  Coioss.  ed.  Field,  Oxon.  1855,  trans, 
by   Ash  worth  in  the   Library  of  the  Fathers, 
vol.  xi v..  Oxford,  1843;  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia, 
Commentary   extant   in   a    Latin  translation, 
The»l,ri  Episc.  Mopsmst.  in  Epist.  It.  Pauli 
Comment,  vol.  i.  ed.  Swetc,  Cambridge,  1880; 
Theodoret,  <>/*ra,  od.  Migne,  torn.  Ixxx.-lxxxv. : 
in   Latin,  the   commentator   commonly  called 
Ambrosiaster  (whose    identity  is  still  an  un- 
lived enigma:  see  Marold  in  Zeits^-hrift  f.  iriss. 
Thc<A.  1884.  p.  415  sq.),  whose  works  arc  bound 
up  with  those  of  Ambrose,  ed.  Ballerini,  torn,  iii., 
Milan,  1877  ;  Pelagius,  printed  among  the  works  , 
of  Jerome,  ed.  Vallnrsi,  torn,  xi.,  ed.  Migne,  j 
turn.  xxx.    From  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
.  ornpilations  of  Oectimenius,  ed.   Migne,  torn. 
«  xviii.,  cxix.,  and  of  Theophylact,  torn,  exxiii.- 
€  xxvi. ;  to  which  must  now  be  added  Euthymius 
Zigabenus,  ed.  Kalogeras,  Athens,  lt*M7.  In 
modern  times,  to  select  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent,  wc  have  in  Germanv,  besides  the 
well-known  commentaries  of  De  Wette,  Ewald, 
Lnnge,  Meyer,  the  elaborate  critical  work  of 
Holtzmann  mentioned  above,  and  an  able  but 


rather   prolix    commentary  by   Klopper,  l)er 
Iirief  an  die   Cvlosser  kritiseU   untersncht,  &c, 
Berlin,  1882.    The  last  few  years  have  seeu 
several  additions  of  importance  to  the  literature 
on    the    Epistle.      First    came    the  elaborate 
|  articles'by  Von  Soden  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given.    Holtzmann  in  his  Einlcitung  (Frei- 
burg i.  B.,  1885)  states  fairly  both  sides  of  the 
problem,  but  appears  to  be  conscious  that  his 
own  theory  has  not  been  found  very  convincing. 
Weiss  in  h'is  similar  work  (Berlin,  1886)  rejects 
the  interpolation-hypothesis  altogether,  and  de- 
fends the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  Weizsacker, 
on  the  other  hand,  iu  his  survey  of  the  Apostolic 
age  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  188<i),  pronounces  against 
this,  but,  able  scholar  as  he  is,  he  shows  the  weak 
place  in  his  Teutonic  armour,  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  an  allegory 
turning  round  the  significance  of  the  name 
Onesimus  I    Prleiderer  (  i'rehristenthum,  p.  683  : 
Berlin,  1887)  is  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  piece  of  modern  Alexaudrianism  :  he  leaves 
it  an  open  question  whether  any  part  of  the 
Epistle  is  genuine.     The  chief  value  of  his. 
treatment  of  the  Epistle  cotwsts  in  his  clear 
definition  of  the  points  of  difference  between  it 
and  the  undoubted  KpUtles.    The  best  and  most 
complete  of  English  commentaries  is  doubtless 
that  by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  which  may,  however, 
be  usefully  supplemented  on  the  side  of  close 
grammatical   exegesis  by  the  Commentary  of 
Bishop  Ellicott.    The  editions  iu  the  Spe.iker's 
Commentary  (Bishop  of   Derry),  in  Ellicott's 
Commentary  for  English  Headers  (Dr.  Barry), 
and  in  SchatTs  Popular  Couune atari/  (Prof.  M.  B. 
Kiddle),  all  appeal  to  a  wider  public.    [W.  Sy.] 

COME  BY.  "  We  had  much  work  to  come 
by  the  boat"  (Acts  xxvii.  16).  The  words 
■wtpiKparoh  ytvttrtat  are  rendered  by  U.  V.  "  to^ 
secure."  Lumby  (tilosvtry  of  JHhl.  Words,  s.  n.) 
quotes  from  Earle's  Mi>;rocvsmo<j. — "  He  is  lotli 
to  come  by  promotion  so  dear."  [F.] 

COMFORTER.    See  SniuT,  Holy. 

COMING  OF  CHRIST.  In  the  prophecies- 
of  the  Old  Testament  no  distinction  is  indicated 
betweeu  a  first  coming  of  Christ  in  humility 
and  a  second  coming  in  glory.  This  distinction, 
however,  became  from  ;gi  early  time  one  of  the 
most  familiar  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
the  conflict  of  the  early  Church  both  with 
Judaism  and  Gnosticism  must  have  served  to 
emphasize  it.  Note  the  inclusion  of  "  the 
comings  "  (plur.)  in  the  enumeration  of  funda- 
mental articles  of  Christian  faith  in  Irenaeu* 
(Adv.  Ilaer.  i.  2,  Greek  text).  We  of  later  day* 
have  our  attention  mainly  occupied  with  the  his- 
torical Christ,  the  Redemption  already  wrought, 
the  preparation  of  the  world  for,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  in.  His  first  Advent.  The 
mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  of  the  first  age. 
<>u  the  other  hand,  were  turned  almost  more 
towards  the  future.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
"Coming  of  Christ  "  commonly  denotes  the 
future  coming,  without  the  need  for  any  epithet 
such  as  "second"  (Matt.  xxiv.  3,  27,  37,  39- 
1  Cor.  xv.  23;  1  Thess.  ii.  19,  iii.  13,  iv.  i;v 
v.  23;  2  Thess.  ii.  1.  8  ;  Jas.  v.  7,  8  ;  2  Pet.  L 
16  [probably],  iii.  4,  12;  1  John  ii.  28.  The 
following  passages  mav  also  be  compared  :  1  Cor. 
i.  7 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  i.  7,  iv.  13 ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
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14;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8;  Tit.  ii.  1.".):  nn.l,  while  the 
tact  that  the  Chri-t  has  alrcadv  come  is  of  course 
constantly  in  mind,  tne  phrase  "the  coming  of 
Christ''  is  very  rarely  used  of  tlmt  first  Advent. 
The  following  seem  to  be  th^  only  instances: — 
Acts  vii.  52,  xiii.  -4  (where  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Greek  words  employed  are  (\tv<rts  and 
tlffotos.  and  not  one  of  those  used  for  the  Second 
Advent),  2  Tim.  i.  1«>,  which  is  esjiecially  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  seems  to 
intend  to  compare  the  two  "  appearing* "  (cp. 
rr.  1U  and  12). 

The  manner  of  the  return  of  Christ,  as  con- 
ceived among  Christians  universally  from  the 
tirst.  was  such  as  could  properly  belong  only  to 
a  Divine  Heing.  The  descriptions  of  it  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  recall  the  imagery  of  Daniel  vii. 
The  title  *4  the  Sou  of  man"  is  used,  and  He  is 
to  "come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (Matt, 
xxiv.  .lu;  xxvi.  G4.  &<•.)  The  same  title  is  not 
use*!  in  the  Epistle*,  but  we  tind  it  in  the 
mouth  of  St.  .James  the  Just,  as  it  is  interesting 
to  observe,  in  the  account  of  his  martyrdom 
given  bv  Hegesippua  (Fragm.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E. 

ii.  2." I).  The  favourite  terms  for  describing  the 
Coming  of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  convey  the  idea 
uf  its  mvsterinusness  and  majesty.  They  arc  : 
irapovaiau  translated  coming  (very  general  in  the 
Epistle*,  and  occurring  also  in  St.  Matthew);  1} 
rjfiipa  *l.  X.,  t.  Kup.  &c,  the  thy  of  J.  C,  of  the 
Lotil,  an  !  even  simply  i)  rifiipa,  the  <lty  (I  Cor. 

iii.  lit;  and  cp.  Kotn.  xiii.  12);  &*ok<L\v$is, 
rcvrlaii>n  •  ixHfxiviia,  translated  appcarim]  (pc- 
culiar  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  except  2  Thess. 

ii.  H,  where  it  is  combined  with  vapovffia)  ;  and 
lastlv  the  verb  q>avtpovo~dcu,  "  to  be  made  mani- 
fest *  (Col.  iii.  4  ;  1  Pet.  v.  4 ;  1  John  ii.  28, 

iii.  2,  &c). 

The  first  generation  or  two  of  Christians 
looked  fur  a  very  speedy  return  of  Christ. 
Evidence  of  this  faith  is  to  bo  found  in  the  New 
Testament  (1  Cor.  vii.  29,  31  ;  xvi.  22  [Maran- 
atha];  Phil.  iv.  5;  Heb.  x.  25,  37;  James  v.  9; 
1  Peter  iv.  5,  7).  With  this  expectation  are  to 
be  contrasted  many  remarkable  parables  and 
sayings  of  our  Lord  Himself,  in  which  He  indi- 
cates a  work  to  be  done  before  His  coming 
which  could  onlv  be  slow  and  gradual  (<?.»/. 
Matt.  xiii.  31-33;  Acts  i.  8).  I  he  disciples, 
especially  in  early  days,  deshcl  si^ns  like  the 
.lews,  by  which  thev  might  know  the  approach 
of  the  end,  and  in  part  they  were  gratified 
(Matt,  xxiv.,  Mark  xiii.,  Luke  xxi.). 

For  the  Millennium,  Judgment,  and  other 
l>oints  connected  with  the  Coming  of  Christ, 
and  the  relation  of  Christian  language  on  these 
subjects  to  that  in  tho  Old  Testament  and  in 
Jewish  Apocalvptic  and  Rabbinic  literature, 
see  ESCII  VTOIXXJY.  [V.  H.  S.] 

COMMERCE.  1.  rn"n?,  Ge>en.  p.  946  ;  4fi- 
wopla ;  negotiatio ;  from  HID,  n  merchant,  from 
inD,  Inncl,  Ezck.  xxvii.  15;  A.  V  ..merchandise, 

traffic.  2.  Gesen.  p.  1289;  E/ek.  xxvi.  12, 

t4  uTdpxoyra;  negotiat tones  ;  in  xxviii.  5,  1(5, 

IS.  ifiiropta,  negotiate,  from  travel. 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in 
cities,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been 
•  arri.d  on  to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with 
necessaries  (*ee  Heeren,  Afr.  Sat.  i.  462),  but 


it  is  also  clenr  that  international  trad*  must 
have  existed  and  affected  to  some  eatent  ev«t  n< 
pastoral  nomad  races,  for  we  tind  that  Aura- 
ham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  iu  air?:, 
gold,  and  gold  and  siiver  pUte  and  ornament* 
J  (Gen.  xiii.  2;  xxiv.  22,  53);  and  further,  tnj*. 
i  gold  and  silver  in  a  manufactured  state,  .ml 
I  silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  fx  la 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  aal 
the  }«»toral  tril>cs  of  Syria  at  that  date  (GvIl 
xx.  16,  xxiii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  Job  xiii.  11),  to 
whom  those  metals  must  in  all  probability  have 
been  imported  from  other  countries  (Hu*»*i, 
Anc.  Weights,  c.  xii.  3,  p.  193;  Kit*..  P^t. 
JIM.  of  J'aL,  pp.  1(J9,  110;  Herod,  i.  21:). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  iu  Scn;- 
ture,  Egypt  holds  in  very  early  t;mes  a  f  im- 
minent position,  though  her  external  trx.t 
was  carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citixtii*,  Iv. 
by  foreigners,  chiefly  of  the  nomad  raco  (HV- 
ren,  Afr.  Sat.  i.  468,  ii.  371,  372>  It  »a*  r 
Ishmaelite  caravan,  laden  with  spices,  «hi.a 
carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the  acvuui.: 
shows  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a  part 
the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii.  i\ 
xxxix.  1  ;  Job  vi.  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  like  t 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  time*  -< 
general  scarcity,  corn  would  be  exported,  wb « 
was  paid  for  "by  the  non  exerting  nations  is 
silver,  which  waa  always  weighed  (Gen.  xii. l>~ : 
xiii.  3,  2'),  35;  xliii.  11,  12,  21).  These  cara- 
vans also  brought  the  precious  stones  a*  wA\ 
as  the  spices  of  India  into  Egypt  (Ex.  xxv.  .1  7 ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt.,  ii.  235,  237 
Intercourse  with  Tyre  does  not  ap|*ar  to  fu  - 
taken  place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus  thouch 
it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  purpi*  ;s 
which  the  Egyptiau  woollen  and  linen  cU.i* 
were  dyed  was  brought  by  land  from  Phuetur:x, 
it  is  certain  that  coloured  cloths  had  long  bxr. 
made  and  dyed  in  Egypt;  and  the  use.  at  Ua?t, 
of  them  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  Taber- 
nacle as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  •% 
5;  Heeren,  Asint.  Sat.  i.  352  ;  Herod,  i. 
The  pasture- ground  of  Shechcm  appears  frua 
the  story  of  Joseph  to  have  lain  in  the  way  ->f 
these  caravan  journeys  (Gen.  xxxvii.  U, 
Saalschiitz,  llebr.  Arch.  15,  I.  159). 

It  is  clenr  that  at  the  name  period  ln>U 
was  carried  on  between  Babylon  aud  tn*  Srroa 
cities,  and  also  that  gold  anil  silver  ornanvnu 
were  common  among  the  Syrian  and  A  rata* 
races;  a  trade  which  was  obviously  earned  <« 
by  land-carriage  (Num.  xxxi.  50  ;  josh.  ui.  -1  '• 
Judg.  v.  30,  viii.  24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nat.  d 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  tr*:'- 
Foreign  trade  was  indeed  contemplated  br  :.v 
Law,  and  strict  rules  for  morality  in  cotncierml 
dealings  were  laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxriu.  1- 
xxv.  13-16;  Lev.  xix.  35*  36),  and  thetnb- 
near   the   sea   and   the   Phoenician  temtor 


appear  to  have   engaged  to    some  utrtt  n 
maritime  atl'uirs  (Gen.  xlix.  13  ;   Dent,  ixiu 
18;  Judg.  v.  17),  but  the  spirit  of  the  Li  ■ 
was  more  in  favour  of  agriculture  and  a:a:rM 
foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17:  Lev.  xit 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.   12).     Solom>n.  hewe.er, 

.  orgauised  an  extensive  trade  with  !i>r'i;» 
countries,  but  chiefly,  at  least  so  far  as  l.  - 
more  ilistaut  nations  were    concerned.  «'i  ia 

,  import  character.     He  im]K>rted  liaea  yaru 
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aorses,  and  chariots  from  Egypt.  Of  the  horses 
ioiue  appear  to  have  been  resold  to  Syrian  and 
Guiaauite  princes.  For  all  these  he  paid  in 
ifold,  which  whs  imported  by  sea  from  India 
aod  Arabia  by  his  fleets,  built  under  his  own 
triers,  but  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians 
{Hwren,  As.  Sat.  i.  334 ;  1  K.  ix.  20,  27,  x. 
22-29;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by  Phoenicians 
also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber  tor  his 
great  architectural  works  was  brought  by  sea 
to  Joppa,  whilst  Solomon  found  the  provisions 
uecessary  for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon 
(1  K.  v.  6,  9  :  2  Ch.  ii.  10). 

The  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
trery  three  years  from.  Elath  and  Eziou-geber, 
ports  oo  the  Aelanitic  guif  of  the  lied  Sea, 
■hich  David  hud  probably  gained  from  Edom, 
and  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal- 
wood, ebony,  precious  stones,  n|*s,  and  pea- 
cock*. Some  of  these  may  have  come  from 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  some  from  the  coasts  of 
the  l'ersian  Gulf  and  the  E.  coast  of  Africa 
(2  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  1  K.  is.  20,  x.  11,  22  ;  2  Ch. 
viii.  17;  Herod,  iii.  114;  Livingstone,  Travels, 
W.  637,  662). 

But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much 
pains  to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade 
«nly.  He  built,  or  more  probably  fortified, 
iiaalbec  and  Palmyra;  the  latter  at  least  ex- 
presily  as  a  caravan  station  for  the  land-com- 
merce with  Eastern  and  South-*jasteru  Asia  (1  K. 
ii.  is). 

Alter  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined, 
aod  au  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive 
it  proved  unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49). 
[TiRSiiisii;  Ophir.]  We  know,  however,  that 
Phoenicia  was  supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat, 
honev,  oil,  and  balm  (1  K.  v.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
17  ;  Acts  iii.  20  ;  Joseph.  D.  J.  ii.  21,  §  2  ;  l  i/. 
13),  whilst  Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish  and 
<ther  merchandise  to  Jerusalem  nt  the  time  of 
the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neb.  .\iii.  10),  as 
well  at  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time,  was  brought 
by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezra  iii.  7).  Oil  was  exported 
to  Egypt  (Hoa.  xii.  1),  and  tine  linen  and  orna- 
mental girdles  of  domestic  manufacture  were 
•■■•Id  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine 
was  subjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction 
<>i  treasure  by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on 
the  inhabitants  to  purchase  immunity  or  to 
«tisfy  demands  for  tribute,  must  have  im- 
poverished the  country  from  time  to  time 
(under  Kehoboani.  1  K.  xiv.  JO  ;  Asa,  xv.  18; 
Joash,  2  K.  xii.  1*  ;  Amaziah,  xiv.  13;  Ahaz, 
*vi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15,  10;  .lehoahaz  and 
lehoi  ikim,  xxiii.  33,  35 ;  Jchoinchin,  xxiv.  13), 
imt  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations  of  the 
1'rophets  bear  wituess,  that  much  wealth  must 
somewhere  have  existed  in  the  country,  and 
much  foreign  merchandise  have  been  imjiorted  ; 
">  much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel, 
•Jerusalem  apjwars  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and 
through  its  port,  Joppa,  to  have  carried  on 
trade  with  foreign  countries  (Is.  ii.  6,  10,  iii. 
11,  23  ;  Hos.  xii.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2  ;  Jonah  i.  3; 
He*ren,  .4s.  Nat.  i.  p. -328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified 
(1  Marc,  xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Caesarea  was 
built  and  made  a  port  bv  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant. 
ir.  9,  §  0;   Acts  xii.   ii',  xviii.  22).  Joppa 


became  afterwards  a  haunt  for  pirates,  and  was 
taken  by  Ce.stius;  afterwards  by  Vespasian,  ami 
destroyed  by  him  (Stiab.  xvi.  p.  7.*>9 ;  Jo>eph. 
11.  J.  ii.  18,  §  It',  in.  y,  §  1).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  former  limes  the  stoil  of  Palestine 
yielded  much  more  produce  than  is  now  the  case, 
and  so  we  rind  that  during  the  1st  century  A.D. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  depended  for  supplies  ot  pro- 
visions upon  the  kiugdom  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(Acts  xii.  20). 

The  iuterual  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case 
also  in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought 
large  numbers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and 
caused  great  outlay  in  victims  for  sacrifices  and 
iu  incense  (1  K.  viii.  63;  Hecren,  Afr.  Sat.  ii. 
303).  The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to 
intrude  into  the  Temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of 
which  victims  were  publicly  sold  tor  the  sacri- 
fices (Zech.  xiv.  21  ;  Matt.  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 

The  places  of  public  market  were  then,  as 
now,  chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to 
which  goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who 
came  from  the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  10  ;  Zeph. 
i.  10). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great 
stress  is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing. 
Just  weights  and  balances  are  stringently- 
ordered  (Lev.  xix.  35,  30 ;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16). 
Kidnapping  slaves  is  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalty  (Ex.  xxi.  10;  l>eut.  xxiv.  7). 
Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
doctors  (Surenhus.  Misehn.  Seder  Xenkin,  c.  7, 
vol.  iv.  00 ;  Lightfoot,  //.  H.  oh  Matt.  viii.  33  ; 
Winer,  Handel ;  Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Hcbr.  c.  15, 
10).  [H.  W.  P.] 

COMTASS.  The  A.  V.  "fetch  a  compass" 
(2  Sam.  v.  23;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Acts  xxviii.  13)  is 
rendered  by  K.  V.  "  make  a  circuit,"  i.e.  to  go 
round  about.  [F.J 

CONANTAU  (irP««  [Am,  ed.  Baer], 
Jehovah  hath  established  ;  liA*.  Xuvtvlas  ; 
A.?  Xu'X*yia-t  ;  Chonenias),  one  of  the  chief-* 
(D^C)  of  the  Levitcs  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
(2  Ch.  xxxv.  9).    The  same  name  as  Coxoxiaii. 

CONCISION,  a  word  used  by  St.  Paul 
(Philip,  iii.  2,  kototo^^) to  describe  the  circum- 
cision to  which  the  Judaizcrs  at  Philippi  woubl 
contemptuously  compel  the  Gentile  converts. 
•'This  circumcision  which  they  vaunt,  is  in 
Christ  only  ns  the  gashings  and  mutilatkns  of 
the  idolatrous  heathen"  (Lightfoot  in  loco). 
Such  piny  of  words  (kototoju^,  ircpiroft^)  as 
is  here  implied  is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul  (see 
Lightfoot  and  Sjvaker's  Comm.  in  loco).      [K  ] 

CONCUBINE.  tr:.y"B  appears  to  have 
been  included  under  the  general  conjugal  sense 
of  the  word  HtTX,  which  in  its  limited  sense  i> 
rendered  "wife."  The  positions  of  these  two 
among  the  early  Jews  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
standard  of  our  own  age  and  country  ;  that  of 
concubine  being  less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife 
was,  especially  ow  ing  to  the  sanction  of  poly- 
gamy, less  honourable  than  among  ourselves. 
The  natural  desire  of  offspring  was,  in  the  Jew. 
consecrated  into  a  religious  hope,  which  tend.- 1 
to  redeem  concubinage  from  the  debasement  iutu 
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which  the  grosser  motives  for  its  adoption 
might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  question 
must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which 
even  a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children 
would  become  a  most  imjiortant  person  in  a 
family,  especially  where  a  wife  was  barren. 
Such  was  the  true  source  of  the  concubinage  of 
Nahor,  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  which  indeed,  in 
the  two  latter  cases,  lost  the  nature  which  it 
has  in  our  eyes,  through  the  process,  analogous 
to  adoption,  by  which  the  offspring  was  regarded 
as  that  of  the  wife  herself.  From  all  this  it 
follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the  concubine  was 
generally  a  slave,  the  difference  between  wife 
nnd  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us. 
Keturah,  spokeu  of  in  Gen.  xxv.  1  as  a  44  wife,'' 
appears  in  1  Ch.  i.  32  as  a  concubine  (cp.  Gen. 
xxt.  (J).  We  must  therefore  beware  of  regard- 
ing a»  essential  to  the  relation  of  concubinage, 
what  really  pertained  to  that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one, 
and  quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being 
another  woman  or  women  haviug  the  rights  of 
wife  towards  the  same  man.  The  difference 
probably  lay  in  the  absence  of  the  right  of 
the  liMlxis  dirortii,  without  which  the  wife 
could  not  be  repudiate],  and  in  some  particu- 
lars of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which 
we  are  ignorant ;  also  iu  her  condition  and 
rights  on  the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in 
the  absence  of  nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowrv, 
which  were  non-essential ;  yet  it  is  so  probable 
that  these  last  did  not  jwrtain  to  the  concubine, 
that  the  assertion  of  the  Gemara  (Hierosol. 
Chetuhoth,  v.)  to  that  effect,  though  contro- 
verted, may  be  received.  The  doctrine  that  a 
concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed  without  a 
formal  divorce  is  of  later  origin — not  that  such 
dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably,  than 
those  of  wives — and  negatived  by  the  silence  of 
Kx.  xxi.  and  Deut.  xxi.  regarding  it.  From  this 
it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  versa, 
unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
returning  as  a  concubine,  which,  however,  seems 
against  the  law  of  Deut.  xxiv.  3,  4.  With  regard 
to  the  children  of  wife  and  those  of  concubine, 
there  was  no  such  difference  as  our  illegitimacy 
implies ;  the  latter  were  a  supplementary 
family  to  the  former,  their  names  occur  in  the 
patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen.  xxii.  24 ;  1  Ch.  i. 
32),  and  their  position  nnd  provision,  save  in  the 
case  of  defect  of  those  former  (in  which  case 
they  might  probably  succeed  to  landed  estate  or 
other  chief  heritage),  would  depend  on  the 
father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  0).  The  state  of  con- 
cubinage is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
Law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father, 
i.e.  a  slave,  which  alone  the  Kabhis  regard  as  a 
lawful  connexion  (Maimon.  Ilalach-Melakim,  iv.), 
at  least  for  a  private  person ;  (2),  a  Gentile 
captive  taken  in  war;  (3),  a  foreign  slave 
bought,  or  (4)  a  Oanaanitish  woman,  bond  or 
free.  The  rights  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  protected 
by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7  ;  Deut.  xxi.  10),  but  (3)  was 
unrecognised,  although  enjoying  the  authority 
of  the  precedent  of  Hagar,  and  (4)  prohibited. 
Free  Hebrew  women  also  might  become  cou- 
cubines.    So  Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  have 


been  of  a  family  of  rank  and  influence  in 
Shechem,  and  such  was  probably  the  state  of 
the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  viii.  29;  ix.  1-3; 
xx.).  The  ravages  of  war  among  the  mile  sex, 
or  the  impoverishment  of  families,  might 
induce  this  condition.  The  case  (1)  was  n^t  & 
hard  lot.  The  passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat 
obscure,  and  seems  to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follow*  :— 
A  man  who  bought  a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine 
for  himself  might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere 
Hebrew  slave,  to  l>e  sent  out  "  (»>.  in  the 
.seventh  year,  r.  2),  but  might,  if  she  di>piei?ed 
him,  dismiss  her  to  her  father  on  redemption.  i>. 
repayment  probably  of  a  part  of  what  he  }*ii 
for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a  concubine 
for  his  son.  and  the  son  then  married  an  jth*r 
woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights  ntre 
securcd,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she  be- 
came  free  without  redemption.  Further,  from 
the  provision  in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine 
given  by  a  man  to  his  son,  that  she  should 
dealt  with  "  after  the  manner  of  daughters,"'  we 
see  that  the  servile  merged  in  the  amnubi.il 
relation,  and  that  her  children  must  have  lent 
free.  Vet  some  degree  of  contempt  attached 
the  "  handmaid's  son  "  (nDN"J?),  a  term  applied 
reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  concubine  merely 
iu  Judg.  ix."  18;  see  also  Fs.  cxvi.  l*>.  The 
provisions  relating  to  (2)  are  merciful  and  con- 
siderate to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  tb- 
Rabbis  with  distorting  comments.  In  PS!>A- 
viii.  p.  20  sq.  is  given  in  French  a  contract  <>i 
marriage  from  a  papyrus  of  the  27th  year  cf 
King  I'sammetichus,  on  which  M.  iLerillout,  the 
translator,  remarks: — "II  nc  s'agit  Ik  que  d'urj 
tn  irittye  serci/r  mt(doipic  a  eclui  qti'on  cwiwit  W 
j'tifs,  et  dont  la  minute  par  toutes  ses  f'trnnies 
rentre  plutot  encore  dans  le  titre  legal  de 
i'vurlvo  jc  que  dans  celui  de  manage." 

In  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concu- 
bines mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their 
condition  and  number  t  ease  to  be  a  guide  to  the 
general  practice.  In  particular,  royal  concu- 
bines, from  Saul  s  (liizpah)  inclusively,  seem  t<> 
have  belonged  to  the  class  (4)  above,  although 
prohibited  [Kliam,  Kizpah].  A  new  kin; 
stepped  into  the  rights  of  his  predecessor.  a*i 
by  Solomon's  time  the  custom  had  approximated 
to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2  Sara.  xii.  xvi. 
21  ;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on  royal  concubine 
for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's  first  act.  Suth 
was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's  act  (2  San. 
iii.  7),  and  the  request  on  behalf  of  Adooi  ah 
was  similarly  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24).  r'«r 
fuller  information  Selden's  treatises  de  r.-i-- 
Hcbraca  ami  de  Jure  Satur.  ct  Gent.  v.  7.  8,  a&i 
especially  that  de  Sm-eessionibus,  cap.  iii.,  n«v 
with  some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewhat 
easily  to  rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted  : 
the  treatises  S^iA,  Kidushim,  and  CMv\tl  in 
the  Gemara  Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sa*v- 
drin  in  the  Gemara  liabyl.  The  essential  por- 
tions of  all  these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol. 
xxx.  dc  Vxore  JMracd.  [H.  H  ] 

CONDUIT  (rkyn  ;  Mpayvyis ;  aqu«txiH.:i*s: 

a  trench  or  watercourse,  from  to  asx*d, 

Gescn.  p.  1022). 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  in 
Scripture  or  by  Josephus  of  anv  conneiioa 
between  the  pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehc o 
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and  a  supply  of  writer  for  Jerusalem,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  so  large  a  work  as  the  pools 
would  "be  constructed  merely  for  irrigating  his 
gardens  (Eccles.  ii.  6);  and  tradition,  both  oral 
and  as  represented  by  Talmudieal  writers, 
ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation  of  the  original 
aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  Early  1'rar.  p.  458 ; 
Hasselquist,  Trar.  p.  14b'  ;  Lightfoot.  1'escr. 
Tempi,  c.  xxiii.  vol.  i.  61'J  ;  Robinson,  i.  265).  As 
originally  constructed,  this  aqueduct  consisted 
of  a  well-shaped  channel  of  masonry  liued  with 
cement  on  the  sides  and  bottom  ;  and,  though 
much  injured  and  not  usually  serviceable  for 
water  beyond  Bethlehem,  it  still  exists  and  con- 
revs  the  water  from  the  sources  which  supply 
the  pools  abont  two  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem. 
It  then  paws  from  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion, and,  winding  round  the  hill  of  Bethlehem 
on  the  S.  side,  is  carried  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
pnrtlv  in  earthen  pipes  and  partly  in  a  channel 
about  one  foot  square  of  rough  stoues  laid  in 
cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerusalem.  There  it 
crosses  the  valley  of  lliunoin  at  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  city  ou  a  bridge  of  nine  low  arches,  at  a 
j*>int  above  the  poo!  called  Jarket-cs-Suitan  ; 
then  returns  S.E.  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the 
valley  and  under  the  wall,  and,  continuing  its 
course  along  the  east  side  and  being  carried 
over  the  causeway  and  arch  called  44  Wilson's 
Arch,"  terminates  in  the  reservoir  beneath  the 
Haram  enclosure  (/.'<*. -or, ■/•■/  of  Jems,  pp.  23,  24). 
It  was  repaired  by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ihn- 
Kalauo  of  Egypt  about  A.I).  1300  (Williams, 
Holy  City,  ii.  41*8  ;  Riiunur,  J'al.  p.  280  ;  Robin- 
son, i.  265-267,  345,  347,  470,  iii.  247). 

2.  Pontius  Pilate,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  Jews,  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the 
t  'orban  to  the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an 
aqueduct  from  a  distance,  which  in  one  place 
.Josephus  states  to  hare  been  400,  but  in 
another  200,  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  This 
application  of  the  treasure  gave  occasion 
to  a  serious  disturbance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
:},  §  2  ;  Ii.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4).  This  aqueduct  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  still  existing  which 
takes  its  beginning  in  the  WdJy  Arrib,  and, 
(kassing  not  far  from  Tekoa,  finally  delivers 
its  water  into  the  aqueduct  of  Solomon.  Its 
total  length  will  thus  amount  to  not  less  than 
thirty  miles,  and  not  differ  greatly  from  a  mean 
between  the  two  distances  given  by  Josephus 
(FEFQy.  St«t-,  1875,  p.  71  ;  Jiecovery  of  Jcrus. 
p.  24).  I>r.  Barclay,  however,  thought  that  the 
aqueduct  of  Pilate  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city 
(City  of  Great  King,  p.  316). 

3.  Another  watercourse  derives  its  supply 
from  a  place  called  the  44  well  of  steps,"  Mr  <•</- 
iywrat^ec,  in  the  Wady  el-Bivar,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed  by  a  tunnel  between  three 
and  four  miles  in  length,  into  which  shafts  are 
sunk  at  intervals  from  the  surface  above. 
Emerging  from  this  tunnel,  it.  follows  the  side 
of  the  hill  for  about  180O  feet,  and  is  then 
carried  by  another  tunnel  1700  feet  in  length, 
also  connected  with  the  ground  above  by  shafts, 
of  which  one  is  ll.r>  feet  in  depth.  Receiving  in 
its  course  a  supply  of  water  from  the  44  sealed 
fountain,"  it  reaches  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  the 
uppermost  of  which  it  circumvents,  but  is 
then  lost,  having  been  probably  destroyed  by 


invaders ;  it  reappears  at  a  point  above  Rachel's 
tomb,  and  is  carried  across  the  valley  by  a 
syphon  formed  of  perforated  stone  blocks  set  in 
rough  masonry.  Another  portion  is  visible 
beyond  Mar  Elyas,  near  the  plain  of  Rephnini ; 
but  though  the  place  at  which  it  entered  Jeru- 
salem is  not  known,  it  must  have  been  at  a  point 
higher  than  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  Tower  of  Hippic'us,  and  also  with  the 
palaces  on  Mount  Zion  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
It  may  also  have  supplied  the  watercourse  of 
which  a  portion  exists  near  the  Russian  Convent, 
and  others  of  which  portions  exist  within  the 
city.  The  whole  work  is  one  exhibiting  in  its 
remaining  portions  a  very  high  degree  of  engi- 
neering skill  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  §§  H,  11 ;  li.  J.  ii. 
17,  §  9,  v.  7,  §  3 ;  Robinson,  iii.  273  ;  Barclav, 
p.  319;  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Water  Supply  of  Jen'ts. 
pp.  32,  33,  .r>8,  62  ;  Recovery  of  Jcrus.  pp.23-52). 

4.  There  i*  also  a  very  remarkable  water- 
course conveying  water  from  the  so-called 
Virgin's  Pool,  Mrkct  Sitti  Maryam,  almost  the 
only  natural  spring  near  Jerusalem  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  city,  by  a  tunnel  cut  in  the  rock 
1708  feet  in  length,  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  An 
inscription  in  Phoenician  characters,  lately  dis- 
covered, appears  to  carry  back  the  construction 
of  this  work  to  a  period  not  later  than  that  of 
Solomon  (1'EFQy.  Stat.,  1H81,  pp.  141,  154,  155, 
157  ;  Robinson,  i.  337,  340)  or  Hezckiah  (Driver, 
Sotcs  on  the  Jlcb.  Text  of  the  Bli.  of  Sam. 
Introd.  pp.  xv.  xvi.). 

5.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah,  he  is  said 
(1)  to  have  ''made  a  pool  and  a  conduit,  and 
brought  water  -into  the  city";  (2)  to  have 
4*  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  (iiiton,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  David  "  (2  K.  xx.  20  ;  2  Ch.  xxxii.  4,  3o  ; 
see  also  Is.  xtii.  11,  and  Keel  us.  xlviii.  16).  It 
is  perhaps  this  aqueduct  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion was  discovered  in  digging  the  foundations 
for  the  English  Church  at  Jerusalem,  running 
in  a  direction  E.  and  W.  (Robinson,  i.  327, 
346,  iii.  243,  244  ;  I'EFQy.  Stat.,  1875,  p.  131). 
[Giiiox  ;  Jerusalem.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CONEY  (}$^' ;  laav-wovt,  xoiP°ypv*^u>** 
r.  /.  \ayw6v;  Choeroyryllus,  hcriivjccus,  lejni*- 
culus);  a  gregarious  animal  of  the  class  Pachy- 
derninta,  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  living  in 
the  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  which  has 
been  erroneously  identified  with  the  Rabbit  or 
('one v.  Its  scientific  name  is  I/yrax  syriacus.  The 
'is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  O.  T.  In 
Lev.  xi.  5  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to 
be  unclean,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not 
divide  the  hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told 
44  the  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  conies,"  and  in 
Prov.  xxx.  26  that  "the  conies  are  but  a  feeble 
folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks." 
The  Hyrax  satisfies  exactly  the  expressions  in 
the  last  two  p»>sages ;  and  its  being  reckoned 
among  the  ruminating  animals  is  no  difficulty, 
the  hare  being  al>o  erroneously  placed  by  the 
sacred  writers  in  the  same  class,  because  the 
action  of  its  jaws  resembles  that  of  the  ruminat- 

* 

ing animals.  The  Arabs  call  the  ]\}^'<j-)j,  xcabr; 
but  among  the  Southern  Arabs  we  find  the  term 

thofun  =  shdphdn    (Fresnel   in  Asiatic 
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Journ.  June  1838,  p.  514).  The  Amharic  name 
is  aschkoko,  tinder  which  name  the  Hyrax  is 
described  by  Hruce,  who  also  give*  a  figure  of 
it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  also 

tailed  it  Jjj^  ^jj  ^ip,  "sheep  of  the 

children  of  Israel."  The  derivation  of  from 
the  unused  root,  "to  hide,"  chiefly  in  the 
earth,  is  obvious. 


when  the  company  iustantly  disappear.  1  1wt« 
watched  the  coney  in  various  parts  ot  the  coun- 
try, but  very  rarely  saw  it  out  of  iu  Me 
during  the  day,  though  occasionally  1  tare 
detected  it  even  at  noon,  sitting  and  working 


The  Hyrax  or  Coney  is  one  of  a  group  which 
standi  isolated  and  peculiar  among  Mammalia. 
It  is  neither  ruminant  nor  rodent,  but  is  placed 
by  systematists  amon;'  the  Uivjttlat'i,  near  the 
Rhinoceros  ;  order  P>vhytlcrnvita  ;  family  //yr.c- 
citlu:  It  is  a  peculiarly  African  form,  and  is 
found  throughout  the  Sinaitio  Peninsula  gene- 
rally;  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  hills  on  both 
aides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  scarcer  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  country,  but  becomes  rare  in 
Galilee.  I  have  seen  it  near  the  Ladder  of  Tyre, 
and  in  the  gorge  of  the  Leontes,  as  well  as  iu 
the  rocky  wadys  near  the  lake  of  Galilee.  Wo 
have  no  authority  for  its  present  existence  in 
Lebanon,  though  it  was  formerly  recorded  from 
thence,  and   probably  still  lingers  there.  In 

Galilee  it  is  known  by  the  peasants  not  as Jy 

vabr,  but  as     -■  tV»)  tiAsttn,  the  name  they  also 

give  to  the  ichneumon.  It  is  represented  by  a 
closely  nllied  species  (ffynu  abyssinicits)  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  by  another  rather  larger  (Hyrax 
capeiifia)  in  South  Africa.  Several  varieties  of 
the  former  species  are  found  in  Eastern  Africa; 
but  the  present  specie*  is  the  only  one  beyond 
Africa,  nor  is  it  known  to  extend  further  into 
Arabia  or  Western  Asia. 

In  its  timid,  cautious  habits  and  defenceless 
character,  referred  to  in  Scripture,  it  is  very 
like  the  rabbit,  but  is  scarcely  so  large.  It  has 
A  round  head,  short  round  ears,  and  n  tail  so 
short  that  it  can  scarcely  be  detected  at  all. 
It  is  marked  by  a  yellow  dorsal  spot  on  its 
otherwise  uniformly  tawny  fur,  out  of  which  a 
few  long  black  hairs  stand  out  all  over  its  hodv. 
IU  incisor  teeth  are  prominent,  chisel-shaped, 
exactly  like  those  of  the  hippopotamus.  It  has 
no  claws,  but  the  four  toes  of  its  fore  feet 
and  the  three  of  its  hind  feet  are  furnished  with 
nails  or  hoofs,  like  those  of  the  river  monster. 
Its  diet  is  herbivorous,  and  it  lives  exclusively 
among  the  rocks  in  wadys,  as  Solomon  describes 
it,  not  generally  burrowing,  but  utilising  fis- 
sures in  the  dirt's,  where  it  has  its  inaccessible 
home,  comiug  forth  to  feed  only  at  sunset  and 
dawn.  It  is  not  strictly  gregarious,  but  there 
are  generally  several  in  close  neighbourhood ; 
and  when  feeding,  a  sentry  i«  placed  on  some 
commanding  outjiost,  who  gives  warning  of 
approaching  danger  by  a  short  squeaking  bark, 


its  jaws,  as  though  chewing  the  cud.  1  hat> 
found  a  nest  of  dried  grass  and  fur,  in  which 
four  young  were  buried  like  those  of  a  moo*. 
Though  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  the  coney  *  ti«ft 
is  eateu  by  the  Arabs.  We  found  it  »oin*what 
like  that  of  the  hare,  quite  dark,  but  nthe: 
dry  and  hard. 

The  late  Kev.  F.  W.  Holland,  the  intrevid  «i- 
plorer  of  the  Siuaitic  desert,  writes:  *•  Though 
1  several  times  saw  single  conies  in  Sinai,  I  ooly 
twice  came  upon  any  large  number  together. 
Once,  when  crossing  a  inountaiu  paw,  I  wi> 
startled  by  a  shrill  scream  uear  me,  but  coui<l 
see  nothing.    On  my  return  in  the  evening  I 
approached  the  place  cautiously,  and  saw  eight 
conies  out,  playing  like  rabbits.     I  watdhea 
them  for  some  minutes  before  they  »aw  uie.  At 
length  one  caught  sight  of  me,  aud  iinmediiUly 
uttered  its  scream,  and  all  at  once  nuhel  u> 
their  holes.    On  another  occasion  I  saw  about 
twelve  out  feeding  at  a  different  spot,  but  <* 
neither  occasion  did  I  see  any  appointed  guard. 
They  had  runs  like  rabbits,  leading  some  litih 
distance  from  their  holes."  [H.  B.  T.J 

CONFECTION  ("after  the  art  of  th- 
apothecary  "),  a  compound  (Lat.  confectio)  m*i- 
up  by  an  apothecary  (see  quotation  from  Lily'- 
Enphuss  in  Lumby's  Glossary  of  BM.  WirJt, 
in  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode's  Teachers'  Bibl<).  TV 
word  occurs  iu  Ex.  xsxv.  35,  and  i*  replaced  id 
the  R.  V.  by  "perfume  (after  the  art  of  ti 
perfumer ").  J'i 

CONFIRMATION. 

I.  The  Title,  p.  636. 
II.  A".  T.  Records  of  Confirmation,  p.  OS. 

III.  Tk*  Gift  of  Confirmation,  p.  S3?. 

IV.  Subsidiary  Reference*  to 

trine,  p.  640. 
V.  Subsidiary  References  to  tkc 
of  Confirmation,  p.  641. 
VI.  Literature,  p.  642. 

I.  The  Title.— The  name  Confirmation  itself 
is  not  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  though  it 
suggested  by  2  Cor.  i.  21,  where  the  express** 
i  &t$atwv  "  He  which  Mnblisheth  [or.wft- 
firms]  us,"  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  nte.  la 
early  Church  literature  there  are  trace*  of  t> 
word  with  some  added  qualification,  as  rh  fusee 
fit&alweris  ttji  iuoKoylai  (Apost.  Gm*L  iii-  1«): 
but  as  an  absolute  title,  without  any  ctplanaU«rv 
clause,  it  gained  general  currency  somewhit 
late,  and  then  only  in  the  West.  It  is,  howew. 
a  convenient  name  to  use  because  of  it*  fami- 
liarity to  English  ears,  and  the  Bible  itself  pro- 
vides no  single  word  which  can  take  it*  pisre. 

II.  A*.  T.  Itecords  of  Conrirnatioa.-ltitnsx 
only  two  express  narrative*  of  its  actual  id- 
ministration.    The  first  is  among  the  early 

of  the  Christian  Church.  When'  St.  Philip  hd 
baptized  the  converts  at  Samaria,  the  ApftJ*1 
14  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John :  who,  wh« 
they  were  come  down,  prayed  for  them,  tint 
they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost :  (for  a*  J*1 
he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them :  only  they 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  J«*bl) 
Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and  vxj 
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received  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acts  viii.  14-17). 
The  second  occasion  that  is  related  was  nt 
Ephesus  at  a  later  period.  The  disciples  there, 
having  before  received  only  the  imperfect  hn]>- 
tisru  of  John,  were  baptized,  under  the  direction 
of  St.  Paul,  with  the  Baptism  of  the  Lord.  But, 
just  as  at  Samaria,  there  was  the  need  of  the 
further  gift  of  the  Spirit.  41  And  when  Paul 
had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  on  them"  (Acts  xix.  l-t»). 

Four  things  are  clearly  to  be  gathered  from 
these  two  records. 

1.  They  show  that  Confirmation  is  the  proper 
s-iquel  to  Baptism,  bat  nt  the  same  time  some* 
thing  entirely  distinct  from  it.  The  ministry 
of  the  Apostles  at  Samaria  could  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  remedying  defects  inherent  in  Baptism 
i> y  a  Deacon.  If  St.  Philip's  Baptisms  had  not 
been  perfectly  valid,  the  Samaritans  would  have 
l>een  baptized  again.  This  they  were  not.  But 
there  was  still  another  and  separate  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  they  lacked,  and  this  they 
received  44  through  laying  on  of  the  Apostles' 
hands  "  (viii.  18).  In  the  other  instance  no 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  any  possible  in- 
sufficiency in  the  Baptisms,  since  St.  Paul  was 
present  himself.  Therefore  the  laying  on  of 
hand--  was  an  additional  rite,  and  not  merelv 
the  completion  of  the  baptismal  ceremony. 

2-  It  may  be  gathered  that  the  ministration  of 
Confirmation  was  regarded  at  first  as  an  apostolic 
office.  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  to 
account  for  St.  Philip's  not  having  performed  the 
rite.  The  obvious  oue  is  that  he  had  not  the 
power.  The  Apostles  might  no  doubt  have 
bestowed  upon  others  the  authority  to  confirm, 
but  they  seem  not  to  have  done  so.  Similarly 
the  administration  in  later  days  has  usually 
been  confined,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
episcopate. 

3.  The  notice  that  the  Apostles  at  Samaria 
41  prayed  for "  the  people  that  they  might 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  bus  sometimes  been 
thought  to  indicate  that  prayer  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  Confirmation.  On  another  point 
of  ceremonial  the  testimony  is  stronger.  In 
both  cases  mentioned  the  laying  on  of  hand*  is 
spoken  of  as  the  external  rite  which  was  used. 
Calvin  maintained  that  this  only  signified  a 
formal  dedication  to  God  for  the  purpose  of  \ 
receiving  the  Spirit;  and,  believing  that  the 
Spirit  had  ceased  to  come  in  the  primitive 
manner,  he  thought  the  ceremony  had  grown 
useless  (  fnst.  IV.  ch.  xix.  (!).  He  was  as  mistaken 
about  the  purpose  of  the  sign  as  about  the 
cessation  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  advents.  It  did 
not  signify  a  dedication  of  one  person  to  God  by 
another's  instrumentality,  but  a  gift  from  God 
to  man  by  an  ordained  administration.  "The 
hands,"  says  Jones,  of  N'ayland,  M  are  the  instru- 
ment* of  action  and  power.  If  any  gift  is  pre- 
sented, any  assistance  ofTered,  or  any  commission 
given  from  one  man  to  another,  the  hands  are 
the  means  of  communication.  The  power  of  the 
human  body  is  so  eminently  fixed  to  the  hands, 
that  hand  and  potter  are  put  for  the  same  thing 
in  the  sacred  language  ...  so  that  if  anything 
is  visibly  communicated  from  God  through  the 
ministration  of  man,  no  outward  sign  can  ex- 
press this  so  properly  as  the  stretching  out  and 
laving  on  of  the  hands  of  those  persons  who 
act  under  Him  and  for  Him  in  a  ministerial 


I  capacity  "  (Essay  on  Cotiti  mutt  ion).    The  im- 
position of  hands  in  Confirmation  has  been  re- 
garded as  adopted  from  our  Lord's  blessing  of 
I  children  (Matt.  xix.  13;  Mark  x.  13);  but  the 
act  is  too  ancient  a  form  of  benediction,  and  too 
significant  iu  character,  to  be  safely  attributed 
to  an  isolated  precedent.    The  narratives  in  the 
Acts  formed  the  authority  upon  which  the 
early  Church  based  its  adoption  of  the  ceremony, 
',  and  for  a  time  the  usage  seems  to  have  been 
I  universal.     44  Do  you  not  know  this  to  be  the 
I  custom  of  the  Churches,"  wrote  St.  Jerome  to 
an  adversary,  44  that  after  Baptism  hands  are 
imposed  on  the  baptized  jMsrsons,  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  invoked  upon  them?    You  ask 
where  this  is  written?     In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.    Nay,  though  there  was  no  authority 
for  this  in  Scripture,  the  consent  of  the  whole 
world  as  to  this  matter  would  be  a  sufficient 
precept  thereof"  (Omtra  Lucif.  8). 

4.  The  simple  character  of  the  narratives 
shows  that  the  rite  was  a  familiar  one  which 
needed  neither  apology  nor  explanation.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  that  Con- 
i  tirmation  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Himself. 
It  were  incredible  that  the  Apostles  should  have 
invented  an  ordinance,  and  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  if 
they  had  had  no  warrant  from  their  Master. 
Calvin  himself  was  constrained  to  admit  this, 
only  rejecting  any  conclusion  as  to  the  per- 
I  manent  meaning  or  obligation  of  the  rite 
(Jnst.  iv.  ch.  xix.  G).  It  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
'  "things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God," 
concerning  which  our  Lord  gave  commandment 
to  the  Apostles  in  the  interval  between  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Ascension. 

III.  The  Gift  of  Confirmation. — The  passages 
in  the  Acts  are  explicit  that  those  who  were 
confirmed  *•  received  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
only  questions  that  arise  are  iu  defining  exactly 
what  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  means, 
aud  in  distinguishing  precisely  between  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Confirmation  and  in  Bap- 
tism. These  questions  must  be  answered  by 
carefully  studying  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  personal  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  Presence. 

1.  Under  the  Old  Covenant  there  was  no 
pledged  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  individuals. 
God  led  the  Israelites  by  the  cloud,  and  the 
Prophets  interpreted  this  particularly  as  a  lead- 
ing by  the  44  Spirit  "  (Is.  Ixiii.  10-14 ;  Hag.  ii.  5). 
He  promised  His  Presence  generally  to  the 
Church, — 44 1  will  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel  "  (Kx.  xxix.  45), — and  this  was  especially 
fulfilled  iu  the  Shechinah  of  the  Temple.  But 
these  were  gifts  to  the  people  in  a  mass.  The 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  uj>on  separate  persons 
was  chiefly  restricted  to  those  who,  like  judges 
or  prophets,  were  called  to  special  and  extra- 
ordinary works.  Prophecy  made  it  clear  that 
under  the  Gospel  something  more  was  to  be 
looked  for.  Not  only  was  44  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  "  to  rest  upon  the  Messiah  for  His  own 
office  (Is.  xi.  2,  lxi.  1),  but  the  same  Spirit  was 
to  be  poured  upon  His  servant"  (xxxii.  15, 
xliv.  3).  The  result  of  His  indwelling  was  to 
be  the  very  power  of  resurrection  (Ezek.  xxxvii. 
14).  By  Joel  God  said,  44 1  will  pour  out  My 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh  . . .  Also  upon  the  servants 
and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I 
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pour  out  My  Spirit,"  a  prophecy  which  St.  Peter  I 
declared  to  be  accomplished  on  the  Day  of  Pente-  I 
cost  (Joel  ii.  28,  29;  Acts  ii.  16-18). 

2.  The  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
these  promises  was  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  Manhood  of  our  Lord.  After 
His  baptism  by  St.  John  the  heaven  opened,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape,  like 
a  dove,  and  abode  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16  ;  I 
Luke  iii.  21,  22;  John  i.  32).    This  coming  of 
the  Spirit  is  often  taken  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
Baptism.    However  closely  connected,  the  cir- 
cumstances were  evidently  distinct.    The  Bap- 
tism was  complete,  and  our  Lord  had  come  up 
out  of  the  water  and  was  in  prayer,  when  the 
event  occurred.   Tertullian  takes  it  as  a  pattern 
of  our  Continuation  (De  Bapt.  viii.) ;  and  so  also 
do  Athanasius  (C>mt.  Arian.  i.  46)  and  others  of 
the  Fathers  (Theoph.  ad  lor.;   Hil.  can.  4). 
Optatus  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  voice  of 
the  Father  as  representing  the  laying  on  of  ; 
hands  (De  ScJiis.  iv.  7).    If  some  appear  to  con- 
nect the  descent  with  the  Baptism  (e.g.  Chrys.  j 
In  J'xm.  Ham.  xvii.  2;  Jer.  Contra  Lncif.;  Aug.  I 
Jn  Jmn.  t.  vi.  3),  it  is,  generally  at  least,  I 
because  Confirmation  in  their  time  formed  part  I 
of  the  baptismal  rite,  and  the  two  were  sjwken 
of  as  one. 

In  consequence  of  this  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  was  "full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Luke  iv.  1),  was  "led" 
or  "driven  "  of  the  Spirit  (Matt.  iv.  1;  Mark  i. 
12),  and  went  "in  the  power  of  the  Spirit" 
(Luke  iv.  14).  If  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  precise  meaning  of  such  expressions  as 
applied  to  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  it  may- 
be remembered  that  as  His  Baptism  was  not  for 
Himself  but  for  us,  so  also  was  His  Confirmation. 
St.  Augustine,  after  saying  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  He  was  without  the  Holy  Ghost 
before,  adds  that  "  He  deigned  to  prefigure  His 
Body,  that  is,  His  Church,  in  which  especially 
the  baptized  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  "  (Dc  Tritx. 
XV.  xxvi.  46).  And  so  St.  Athanasius  says, 
*'  The  Word  was  not  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  but 
our  flesh,  which  He  had  assumed,  was  ;  in  order 
that  the  unction  then  received  might  flow  from 
Him  upon  all  . . .  Thence  did  we  also  begin  to  | 
receive  the  unction  and  the  seal  "  (Cont.  Arian.  j 
i.  46,  47).  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  > 
therefore,  not  only  the  official  consecration  or 
anointing  of  Christ  for  the  Incarnate  ministry 
(Luke  iv.  18),  but  it  was  also,  for  our  sakes,  the 
endowing  of  His  Humanity  with  the  peculiar 
Presence  of  the  Spirit,  that  through  Him  it 
might  become  the  heritage  of  His  people. 

3.  Our  Lord  dwelt  very  emphatically  in  His 
last  discourses  on  the  promised  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Its  characteristic  note  corresponded 
with  a  point  which  had  attracted  the  Baptist's 
Attention  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon 
Christ  after  His  Baptism.  He  not  only  descended, 
but  also  abode  upon  Him  (KaraQcuvov  kcH  fi*Vov,  i 
John  i.  33).  So  our  Lord  says,  "1  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever"  (John  xiv.  16).  And  if,  as  some  critics 
maintain,  #  should  be  read  for  utrp,  the  simpler 
word  "be  "  gives  practically  the  same  sense.  It 
was  to  be  a  permanent  abiding  ns  distinguished 
from  fitful  and  transient  inspirations.  Our  Lord 
proceeded  to  say  of  the  Spirit,  "  Ye  know  Him  ; 


for  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you" 
(on  tap  Vfitv  fitptt,  km  iv  vyTiv  iarai,  liv.  17V 
The  Vulgate,  without  existing  authority  iaGr*e». 
MSS.,  treats  both  verbs  as  future  (tnanc'jit,  tri\ 
and  hence  St.  Augustine  understood  the  tv. 
phrases  as  equivalent :  '*  He  explained  what  'H- 
shall  dwell  with  you'  meant,  when  He  aided  th- 
words,'  He  shall  be  iu  you  '  "(/>•  Join.  t.  Iiiiv.  l>). 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  considerable  support 
for  taking  both  iu  the  present  (iarlr  iut  frrat), 
hut  it  weighs  against  this  reading  that  it  attn- 
butcs  a  kind  of  Presence  of  the  Spirit  to  fnedu- 
ciples  which  other  evidence  suggest*  to  b?  re- 
served for  the  period  after  the  Session  of  Christ. 
The  A.  V.  reading  has  good  MS.  authority  ;  and, 
giving  a  more  intelligible  sense,  may  probably  t* 
correct.  If  so,  it  affords  an  indication  of  the 
difference  between  the  Holy  Spirit's  Presence  by 
means  of  Baptism  and  by  means  of  ('ontirmatim 
Supposing  the  disciples  had  already  received  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  [Baptism], — however  aocs 
some  of  its  effects  were  still  iu  abeyance.— they 
were  in  a  position  between  Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation. What  they  had  then  was  the  persons) 
proence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  them,  but  the* 
were  awaiting  His  individual  indwelling.  "TV 
Spirit,"  says  Theophylact,  jwraphr-wng  t)<- 
verse,  "abides  with  you;  afterwards  "th.-re 
shall  be  something  greater,  because  He  shad  i* 
in  you.  For  the  expression  trap'  tyi«r  sifaiae> 
the  external  aid  which  comes  from  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  expression  if  ifiip  signifi»» 
the  internal  habitation  and  strengthening. 
While  the  reading  of  the  text  is  doubtfal,  r. 
would  be  rash  to  construct  a  theory  of  Oc- 
firmation  upon  it,  but  at  anv  rate  it  indicate* 
that  the  future  reception  of  the  Holy  (in**  w* 
to  have  the  character  of  indwelling. 

4.  Tlte  gift  of  lh<f  Holy  Ghost  was  consequent 
on  the  completion  of  Christ's  redemptive  arU 
When  our  Lord  was  applying  to  the  Gust* 
times  some  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  it  is  added. 
"  But  this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit,  which  the> 
that  believe  on  Him  should  receive :  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  girrn;  because  tru! 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified"  (John  vii.  39; 
xvi.  7).  Immediately  this  glorification  **> 
accomplished  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down 
the  Day  of  Pentecost"  and  fulfilled  complete! 
the  old  promises  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  A* 
the  upper  room  was  filled  with  "a  rusbut: 
mighty  wind,"  so  the  Church  of  Christ  whki. 
it  represented  was  filled  with  the  indwellmc 
Presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bringing  to  it  r*« 
powers  and  a  new  relationship  to  God.  Ar»: 
that  which  was  true  of  the  Church  as  a  ix«ly 
had  its  counterpart  iu  each  individual.  The 
Church  was  indwelt  by  the  Spirit  ;  s* 
were  its  members.  As  it  had  been  with 
Lord  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghmt.  *' 
according  to  their  capacities  was  it  with  Hi- 
disciples;  they  were  now  full  of  the  Holy  dh«t. 
Miraculous  as  was  the  character,  and  va>t  » 
was  the  range  of  the  outpouring,  it  necssxrily 
contained  within  it  nil  that  could  afterward*  b» 
given  by  Confirmation.  Some  of  the  Father" 
almost  identify  the  two.  "The  Apostles."  »y 
St.  Augustine",  "  laid  on  hands,  and  the  Fely 
Ghost  came ;  but  when  He  came  to  them,  *  <>< 
laid  hands  on  them  ?  "  (>Vr- 1.  cchri.  ^  "A 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  gathered 
together.    N'o  man  upon  earth  laid  hands  r« 
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them,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  from  heaven  ] 
tilled  them  "  (C^nt.  Parm.  ii.  34).    The  laying  | 
or.  of  hands  may  perhaps  even  have  some  asso- 
ciation with  the  resting  of  the  visible  tongues  | 
<f  tire  on  the  heads  of  the   dis<  iplcs.  Tlie 
author  of  the  I>t  liebaptismutc,  in  common 
with  many  others,  saw  in  this  alvent  of  the 
Spirit  the"  fultilment  of  .St.  John's  prophecy  of 
the  Baptism  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
rire.*'    There  is  no  reason  to  confine  the  Pente- 
costal gift  to  the  Apostles.    "  They  were  all," 
L:  thi'  hundred  and  twenty,  44  with  one  accord, 
in  one  place  .  .  .  and    it  sat  upon  each  of 
them  "  (Acts  ii.  I,  3).     The  AjK>stles  might  f 
receive  special  powers  for  their  peculiar  work. 
Possibly  the  gilt  of  tongues  was  theirs  alone, 
though  there  is  no  indication  even  of  this.  The 
virions  manifestations  of  the  Spirit's  power  were  [ 
bat  accidental  circumstances  indifferent  persons. 
The  gift  itself  was  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  this  was  the  common  endowment  of  the 
Church. 

5.  It  passed  rapidly  on  to  others.  When 
St.  Peter  addressed  the  converts  of  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  and  bade  them  be  baptized  -  for  the 
remission  of  sins,"  he  added,  4*  And  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the 
promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  ctv/t  as  manv  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call"  (Acts  ii.  38,  3!').  The 
Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  aud  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ar*»  two  things.  The 
"promise"  no  doubt  refers  to  both,  but  very 
especially  to  the  latter,  since  it  was  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  by  Joel  that  had  formed 
the  text  of  St.  Peter's  sermon,  and  the  advent 
of  the  Spirit  that  had  attracted  the  wonder 
<'f  the  people.  They  wen-  now  told  that  when 
they  had  been  baptized  they  should  themselves 
receive  the  gift  which  they  had  seen  come  to 
others.  Whether  it  was  bestowed  by  the  rite  of 
Confirmation,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  is  more 
likely,  it  came  direct  as  a  continuation  of  the  1 
Pentecostal  outpouring,  it  was  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  grace  attributed  to  Baptism. 

If  not  on  this  occasion,  certainly  once  the 
Holy  Ghost  came,  as  on  the  original  disciples, 
without  human  ritual.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
gathering  in  of  the  first  Gentiles  should  be 
marked  by  the  extraordinary  manifestations  that 
had  attended  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Therefore 
the  Spirit  descended  upon  Cornelius  and  his 
company  without  any  visible  instrumentality 
( Acts  x.  44).  St.  Peter  was  there,  but  not  as 
tne  administrator  of  Confirmation.  For  it  was 
vastly  more  than  Confirmation,  though  also,  as 
*t  Pentecost,  it  must  needs  have  included  it. 
From  this  jioiut  of  view  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  these  converts  while  they 
were  still  unbnptized.  The  peculiar  circum- 
»tances  of  the  case  no  doubt  account  for  so 
strange  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  grace. 
But  the  very  singularity  of  the  fact  emphasizes 
the  distinction  which  it  implies  between  the 
offices  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation. 

fi.  Miraculous  signs  of  shaking  with  tongues  I 
accompanied  some  at  least  of  these  first  comings  ! 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  when  administered 
through  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  in  Confirma-  j 
tiori  (Acts  xix.  6).  Hence  it  has  (H>en  argued  I 
that  these  events  are  not  projwr  parallels  to 
the  Confirmation  of  later  days  which  can  show  I 


no  similar  results.    It  is  maintained  by  some 
that  the  ouly  purpose  of  the  original  impo- 
sition of  hauds  was  to   bestow  these  special 
powers  (see  Calvin,  Inst.  iv.  ch.  xix.  (3;  DailU,  I>e 
Con/.  I.  chs.  ix.,  x.  ;  Lightfoot,  Comm.  on  Acts). 
This  contention  finds  some  warrant  in  early 
writers.    St.  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  thought 
that  the  Samaritans  simply  lacked  the  signs, 
and  that  it  was  to  give  these  that  the  Apostles 
laid  on  hands.    But  his  opinion  was  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  his  own  time, 
imposition  of  hands  had  already  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive place  in  Confirmation.    Holy  Scripture 
itself  does  not  support  the  view.    The  object  of 
the  apostolic  mission  to  the  Christian  converts 
at  Samaria  is  said  to  have  been  44  that  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  not  that  they 
might  prophesy  or  speak  with  tongues.  These 
were  peculiar  manifestations  to  attest  the  new 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  advent,  but  they  were 
not  even  at  first  essential  accompaniments  of  it; 
for  St.  Paul,  appealing  to  the  exjwriences  of  the 
Corinthians,  says,  44  I>o  all  speak  with  tongues?  " 
(I  Cor.  xii.  30).    The  Fathers  in  general  held 
that  the  Apostles'  rite  was  identical  with  the 
Confirmation  of  later  days.    St.  Augustine,  con- 
testing the  arguments  drawn  from  the  cessation 
of  tongues,  says  that  such  sensible  miracles 
were  4>  the  credentials  of  a  rudimentary  faith, 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  Church  "  (De  HajA.  in.  ch.  xvi.  21).  The  need 
for  these  ceased.    What  did  not  cease  was  the 
need  for  the  personal  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
44  The  ordinary,  saving  graces  of  the  Spirit," 
says  Charles  l.cdie,  4*  which  work  silently,  with- 
out observation  or  show,  are  much  preferable 
and  more  desirable  than  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  miracles  which  for  a  time  were  necessary 
at  the  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel"  {Water 
Baptism,  xi.).    44  It  is  true,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
44  the  gift  of  tongues  doth  not  remain,  but  all 
the  greater  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  remain 
with  the  Church  for  ever  "  (Discourse  on  Conf. 
ii.  b').    These  were  of  permanent  importance ; 
the  other  were  temporary  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  the  Spirit's  presence. 

7.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  Scriptural 
evidences  lead  appears  to  be  that  the  character- 
istic grace  of  Confirmation  is  the  indwelliug  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Baptism  of  necessity  brings 
vital  relationship  with  each  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity ;  and,  therefore,  one  may  not  restrict 
the  entire  method  of  the  Spirit's  advent  to  Con- 
firmation. But  there  are  degrees  and  measures 
of  union  with  God.  Baptism,  for  instance,  makes 
a  persou  a  member  of  Christ,  and  yet  there  is  a 
different  aud  enhanced  measure  of  union  through 
the  reception  of  His  Body  and  Blood  in  Holy 
Communion.  So,  while  there  is  a  true  con- 
nexion with  the  Holy  Ghost  through  Baptism, 
there  is  another  and  advanced  degree  of  union 
through  Confirmation.  To  take  Theophylact's 
phrases,  and  apply  them  directly  to  the  difference 
between  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation  in  Baptism 
and  in  Confirmation,  the  one  seems  to  give  44  the 
external  aid  which  comes  from  neighbourhood  ;  " 
the  other,  44  internal  habitation  and  strength- 
ening." This  definition  does  adequate  justice  to 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  both  ordinances  ; 
it  makes  a  clear  connexion,  and  an  equally  clear 
distinction,  between  the  two  rites;  it  gives  to 
Confirmation  the  importance  which  it  held  in 
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the  apostolic  system  ;  and  it  precisely  accords  ' 
with  the  statement  of  Holy  Scripture  that  those  ! 
on  whom  hands  were  laid  "received  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

It  is  often  difficult,  in  patristic  literature  as 
well  as  in  the  N.  T.,  to  disentangle  the  references 
to  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  because,  throughout 
the  whole  early  period,  the  two  were  constantly 
administered  in  close  conjunction,  and  usually  as 
portions  of  the  same  ceremony.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  are  in  favour  of  this  manner  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  gifts.  Some,  when 
they  had  occasion  to  distinguish  accurately,  were 
very  explicit  indeed  tnat  the  "  reception  "  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  in  Baptism  but  in  Con- 
firmation (<v/.  Tert.  Lh'  Bapt.  vi. ;  Gyp.  Kpp.  lxix. 
10,  lxxii.  1,  lxxiii.  6*,  lxxiv.  7  ;  see  at  length 
Mason,  Relation  of  Confirmation  to  Baptism). 
The  teaching  of  later  Western  theologians  was 
not  so  distinct.  When  Confirmation  became 
severed  from  Baptism  by  a  great  interval  of 
time,  the  graces  which  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  attributed  to  the  two  ordinances  to- 
gether, came  naturally  to  be  attributed  very 
much  to  Baptism  alone  ;  and  thus  there  seemed 
to  be  left  to  Confirmation  only  n  general  addi-  j 
tional  gift  of  spiritual  strengthening.  The  Con-  I 
firmation  grace  was  then  naturally  summed 
up  especially  in  the  seven-fold  gifts  of  the  Holy 
'•host,  which  represent  the  fulness  of  His  work-  | 
ing  within  the  human  soul.  Probably  this  view  ' 
docs  not  practically  differ  very  materially  from 
the  former,  since  it  is  only  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  completeness  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
Presence  and  power.  But  it  would  seem  as 
though  it  were  more  scripturally  accurate  to 
regard  the  strengthening  gifts  as  the  result  of 
the  Spirit's  indwelling,  than  as  themselves  cover- 
ing the  whole  Confirmation  ground.  The  East, 
iu  retaining  infant  Confirmation,  has  with  it 
retained  the  teaching  that  the  personal  in- 
dwelling Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be 
distinctly  associated  with  Confirmation  (see 
Macaire,  Tttrol.  J)o<j.  IV.  ch.  iii.). 

The  Scriptural  examination,  it  may  be  added, 
gives  no  opening  whatever  for  the  popular  sub- 
jective idea  of  Confirmation,  which  reduces  it  to 
little,  if  anything,  more  than  a  renewal  of 
baptismal  vows.  This  notion  has  simply  been 
derived  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  modern 
preface  attached  to  the  Knglish  Confirmation 
Service.  The  original  connexion  of  Confirmation 
with  Baptism,  as  its  complement  and  immediate 
sequel,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  could  in  early  times  have  been  no  place 
for  a  renewal  of  vows  which  had  been  taken 
only  a  few  moments  before.  But,  besides  this, 
Holy  Scripture  is  plain  that  the  essence  of 
Confirmation  is  not  an  act  of  man  towards  God, 
but  of  God  towards  man.  It  is  a  gift  which  the 
Bible  declares  expressly  to  be  the  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

IV.  Sufjsidiary  licfcrwrs  to  Confirmation- 
Doctrine. — There  are  some  minor  texts  in  the 
N.  T.  which  need  to  be  examined,  for  their  bear- 
ing on  Confirmation,  in  the  light  of  the  passages 
which  speak  of  it  in  more  unmistakable  terms. 

1.  In  our  Lord's  teaching  the  first  mention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  action  was  to  N'icodemus,  when 
He  said,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 


God"  (John  iii.  5).  Some  have  supposed  that 
this  birth  of  the  Spirit  is  accomplished  in  Con- 
firmation. St.  Cyprian,  under  the  prev-ur?  «f 
controversy,  interpreted  the  text  as  indicator  a 
necessity  of  being  born  '*  of  eacn  sacrarcttit : " 
that  is,  of  both  Baptism  and  Confirmation  ( Ep. 
Ixxii.  1).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  also  dirtm- 
guishes  between  the  birth  of  water  ami  of  the 
Spirit,  and  associates  the  latter  with  an  nncticn 
administered  after  Baptism  (Cit.  xxi.  1,  3). 
Among  Knglish  divines  Jeremy  Taylor  para- 
phrases the  words  thus,  "Unless  a  roan  b? 
baptized  into  Christ,  and  con  tinned  bv  th? 
Spirit  of  Christ,"  taking  the  birth  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  "a  mystery  distinct  from  Baptism "  [C«f 
firmation,  i.  2).  The  anonymous  author  of  to- 
De  Bebaptismatf,  while  generally  mahitaitinr 
the  same  opinion,  repudiated  the  logical  de- 
duction that  a  man  could  not  obtain  saiTatwo 
by  Baptism  alone  (2-^).  And,  if  ni*  vi«w  of 
the  text  is  correct,  it  seems  impossible  not  > 
follow  him  in  this  minimising  of  its  force.  Itot 
it  must  be  questioned  whether  the  interprrta- 
tion  can  be  sustained.  The  expression  Marti 
teal  Uvtvparot  seems  to  indicate  a  single  act**, 
not  two  disjointed  actions.  If  they  are  s«p»- 
ratcd,  nothing  is(  apparently  left  to  Baptism  t>ir? 
the  external  rite  of  water;  and  the  spiritual 
birth  is  divided  into  two  jurts,  possibly  tikis: 
place  at  a  considerable  interval  from  each  otbtr 
This  destroys  the  analogy  of  birth.  It  weuH 
appear,  therefore,  that  a  distinction  ought  to  t* 
made  between  being  born  of  the  Spirit  saJ 
receiving  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  word*  can, 
at  most,  have  only  an  indirect  reference  to 
Confirmation. 

2.  There  arc  some  passages  in  the  Epistles 
which  clearly  point,  in  connexion  with  Baptism, 
to  a  second  ordinnnce  whereby  the  Hoiy  Spirt 
is  given,  and  this  must  be  Confirmation. 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  13  St.  Paul  says,  «*  By  («V)  on* 
Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body... 
and  were  all  made  to  drink  ["  into,"  A.  V.,  fcji 
e/j  omitted  by  best  MSS. ;  R  V.  "of]  «* 
Spirit."  Some  take  the  two  clauses  as  sycooj- 
mous  ;  but  to  be  baptized  by  the  Spirit  sod  to 
drink  the  Spirit  are  two  very  different  iitv. 
St.  Chrysostom  mentions  that  the  second  h»i 
been  interpreted  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  an  ex- 
planation noticed  with  favour  by  Corneas*  » 
Lapide,  Luther,  Calvin,  Estius,  Wordsworth, 
and  others.  "  But  to  me,"  says  St.  Chry*oa:on). 
"  he  appears  now  to  speak  of  that  visitation  « 
the  Spirit  which  tikes  place  in  us  after  Baptew 
and  before  the  mvstcries  "  (/«  1  Ccr.  Horn- 
xxx.  2). 

In  Tit.  iii.  5,  6.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "the  wish- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  H<rt 
Ghost;  which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly  throne^ 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  Many  liturgies  a»i 
commentators  take  the  whole  to  refer  to  Bap- 
tism, but  it  would  seem  that  this  must  be  in- 
clusively with  Confirmation.  Renewal  is  not  •■» 
single  act  like  Baptism,  but  progressive  (Rw- 
xii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16)  by  the  Holy  Ghost's  con- 
tinued influence. 

The  typical  Baptism  of  Israel  "in  th*  rib- 
and in  the  sea  "  (1  Cor.  x.  2)  points  to  a 
operation.  The  sea  evidently  represent*  tiif 
sacrament  of  Baptism.  The  cloud  is  less  appro- 
priate to  it.  Since  its  purpose  was  to  ftride  ank 
protect  the  people,  it  was  rather  the  type  *: 
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leading  by  the  Holjr  Ghost  (Rom.  riii.  14).  This 
would  not  b»  confined  to  Confirmation ;  but  the 
application  of  the  text  being  distinctly  sacra- 
mental, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's 
alluiion  U  to  that  rite.  The  Fathers  no  doubt 
uften  refer  the  cloud  to  Baptism,  in  their  com- 
ments on  the  rerse,  but  probably  they  included 
Confirmation  with  it. 

A  similar  distinction  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
cognised in  Heb.  vi.  4,  where  mention  is  made 
of  enlightening,  which  early  interpretations 
i'ientined  with  Baptism,  and  then  of  being 
"made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  an  expres- 
sion which  corresponds  with  Confirmation,  both 
la  iti  character  and  in  the  place  which  it  holds 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  gifts. 

3.  There  are  several  text*  in  the  Epistles 
which  speak  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
These  must  apply  very  especially  to  Confirmation 
if  the  complete  indwelling  belongs  only  to  the 
■  oafirroed.  St.  Paul  calls  the  Church  "an 
Hflr  Temple  in  the  Lord :  in  whom  ye  also 
ire  builded  together  for  an  hnbitation  of  God 
through  (»  the  Spirit"  (Ephes.  ii.  21,  22). 
St.  Cyprian,  in  one  place,  speaks  of  Baptism  as 
constructing  the  Temple  of  God,  and  of  Confir- 
mation as  pouring  the  Spirit  upon  the  Temple 
(£/>.  lxxiv.  7).  Similar  texts  are:  "Know  ye 
not  that  ye  are  the  Temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?"  "Know  ye 
twt  that  your  body  is  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God  ? 
(I  Cor.  iii.  16,  vi.  19).  "Ye  are  not  in  the 
n«h,  bat  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit 
rt  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  He  is  none'  of  his  "  (Rom. 
riii.  9:  cp.  t.  11  ;  2  Tim.  i.  14). 

4.  There  are  other  texts  which  speak  of  a 
special  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  terms 
suggestive  of  some  ordinance  of  bestowal.  Such 
are  Rom.  v.  5;  1  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  Gal.  iii.  2,  5; 
J«s.  ir.  5 ;  1  John  iii.  24.  Although  they  cannot 
be  restricted  to  Confirmation,  they  are  useful  to 
illustrate  it.  In  the  same  way  all  those  texts 
which  refer  to  the  gifts,  graces,  and  strengthen- 
ing forces  of  the  Holy  Ghost  relate  in  part, 
at  least,  to  Confirmation.  When  it  is  realised 
that  Confirmation  is  the  appointed  method  of 
conferring  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit's  Presence 
and  power,  the  Epistles  will  be  found  replete 
with  passages  which  bear  more  or  less  directly 
upon  it. 

Subsidiary  References  to  the  Administration 
<■(  Confirmation. — The  Epistles  afford  very  few 
unquestionable  references  to  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  Confirmation,  or  to  its  ritual. 

1.  Laying  on  of  hands  is  spoken  of  in  one 
passage  where  the  chief  allusion  must  be  to 
Confirmation.  For  in  Heb.  vi.  1,2,"  the  doct  rine 
of  Baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands"  («Vi0*Vf<$r 
t*  x«ifwr),  is  mentioned  among  "  the  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  The  close  connexion 
of  this  "  laying  on  of  hands  "  with  "  Baptisms," 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  as  a  foundation- 
doctrine,  both  point  to  Confirmation.  There  is 
a  very  large  consensus  of  opinion,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern,  for  so  interpreting  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  signifies 
Confirmation  exclusively,  seeing  how  largely 
imposition  of  hands  was  used  as  a  sign  of  con- 
ferring all  benedictory  graces.  An  extended  . 
meaning  in  some  measure  helps  the'difliculty  as  I 
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to  the  plural  fiairrtafiwv,  by  giving  a  larger 
range  to  the  application  of  the  passage.  But 
iifidiatwt  is  in  the  singular,  not  like  fiawria^uv 
in  the  plural,  and  therefore  seems  to  refer 
prominently  to  some  single  rite.  Considering 
the  close  connexion  with  Baptism,  this  cau 
only  be  Confirmation.  This  being  so,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  that  the  two  ordinances 
are  treated  as  distinct  from  each  other,  but 
linked  together  as  a  single  pair  of  foundation- 
doctrines. 

2.  Unction  (xp«o>m)  mentioned  in  the 
Epistles.  St.  Paul  says,  "  Now  He  Which  stab- 
lisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath 
anointed  (x/>f<rax)  us,  is  God  "  (2  Cor.  i.  21).  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Primasius,  Theodoret,  St.  Anselm,  and  others, 
iuterpret  this  of  Confirmation.  Even  so  cautious 
a  critic  as  Bishop  Westcott  applies  to  Confir- 
mation the  texts  of  St.  John :  "  Ye  have  an 
unction  (xptfffta)  from  the  Holy  One;"  "The 
anointing  which  ye  received  (to  xP~L<T^a  b 
i\dfitrt)  of  Him  abideth  in  you"  (1  John  ii. 
20,  27).  Dr.  Westcott,  however,  thinks  that 
the  ritual  use  of  oil  grew  out  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Epistle,  and  not  the  expression 
out  of  the  use.  But  the  language  must  have 
been  prompted  by  the  symbolic  connexion  of 
oil  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  connexion  founded 
on  0.  T.  ritual.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  Apostles  borrowed  the  sign  as  well  as 
the  phraseology,  and  that  they  themselves  em- 
ployed oil  in  Confirmation.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
and  Waldensis,  followed  by  Roman  Catholic 
commentators,  assume  that  the  chrism  was  used 
at  the  Samaritan  Confirmation,  but  certainly  the 
Acts  give  no  hint  of  this.  The  essential  cere- 
mony was  then  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the 
anointing,  when  it  can  first  be  traced,  was  a 
subordinate  rite.  In  itself  it  is  highly  significant. 
It  not  only  expresses  symbolically  the  actual 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  also  suggests  that  by 
Confirmation  a  person  is  specially  consecrated  to 
the  priestly  office  of  a  Christian.  St.  Ambrose 
likens  the  Confirmation  unction  of  his  day  to 
the  unction  of  consecration  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
alluding  to  Ps.  exxxiii.  says,  "  It  flows  down  to 
Aaron's  beard  that  you  may  be  made1  a  chosen 
generation,  sacerdotal,  precious,  for  we  are  all 
anointed  with  spiritual  grace  unto  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  unto  the  priesthood  "  (De  Myst.  vi. 
29,  30).  This  is  a  secondary  aspect  of  Confir- 
mation, bnt  one  of  considerable  importance 
(cp.  1  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  6). 

3.  The  M  seal,"  often  with  some  adjunct,  as  "  of 
the  Lord,"  or  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  became  in 
later  days  a  common  title  of  Confirmation  both 
in  East  and  West.  There  are  three  texts  which 
contain  the  terminology  of  sealing.  St.  Paul 
writes,  "  In  Whom  also  after  that  ye  believed, 
ye  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise" (Ephes.  i.  13) ;  aud  in  the  same  Epistle, 
"  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby 
ye  were  sealed  (4v  £  ifffpayiafhrrt)  unto 
the  day  of  redemption "  (iv.  30).  Also,  in 
direct  juxtaposition  with  one  of  the  texts  on 
unction,  he  says,  "  Who  also  sealed  us,  and 
gave  us  (ff<ppaytadfifyos  wias  ical  iovi)  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  "  (2  Cor.  i. 
22).  Dr.  Pusey  says,  "  It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  primary  use  of  the  word  '  seal,'  bsth 
among  the  Fathers  and  the  liturgies,  relates 
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to  Baptism."  He  regards  the  application  of 
it  to  Confirmation  as  an  extension  of  the  title, 
owing  to  the  close  connexion  of  the  two  rites 
(Doct.  of  Iiapt.  p.  153  n.,  and  Note  E).  Several 
of  the  Fathers  do,  however,  apply  the  term  dis- 
tinctly to  Confirmation  (Mason,  Relation  of  Con- 
firmation to  Baptism).  It  signified  the  stamping 
of  a  person  in  relationship  to  God,  and  was 
equally  applicable  to  both  ordinances.  Its  parti- 
cular appropriation  to  one  or  the  other  was  a 
matter  of  usage.  Probably  in  the  Epistles  both 
were  included,  for  both  would  have  been  received 
together  by  most  Christians  of  those  days.  It 
was  much  later  that  the  expression  became 
specially  associated  with  the  act  of  signing  with 
the  chrism.  If  it  has  any  ritual  signification  in 
the  N.  T.,  which  is  doubtful,  it  must  probably 
allude  to  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

4.  On  the  question  of  the  subjects  of  Con- 
firmation the  evidence  of  the  N.  T.  is  only  in- 
ferential. It  may  clearly  be  gathered  that  the 
gift  holds  a  position  in  the  spiritual  life  after 
Baptism,  but  in  near  relation  to  it.  This  is 
shown  by  the  narratives  in  the  Acts,  which 
relate  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  the  immediate 
sequel  of  Baptism,  and  by  the  passages  in  the 
Epistles  which  couple  Confirmation  with  Baptism 
in  closely  connected  phrases.  No  doubt  there 
arc  instances  of  Baptism,  even  by  Apostles,  where 
there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  Confirmation,  and 
where  therefore  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  no 
it  was  conferred  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  in 
favour  of  supposing  that  it  was  rarely  postponed, 
that  no  exhortation  to  be  confirmed  is  addressed 
to  anyone  in  the  Epistles.  There  is  also  no 
indication  that  Confirmation  depended  on  age; 
and  the  universal  usage  of  the  Church,  for  some 
centuries,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  from 
the  first  children  were  confirmed  as  the  im- 
mediate corollary  of  their  Baptism.  It  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  know  why  Western  Christen- 
dom abandoned  the   practice.     The  peculiar 

Srace  of  Confirmation  being  a  bestowal  of  the 
oly  Ghost,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  infants  should  be 
incapable  of  receiving  it.  No  such  necessity, 
however,  as  that  which  our  Lord  attached  to 
Baptism,  compelled  its  early  administration,  as 
a  Catholic  rule.  But  the  Biblical  evidence,  taken 
by  itself,  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  connecting 
Confirmation  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  Baptism. 

VI.  Literature.  —  Patristic  comments  are 
mostly  interspersed  in  the  books  on  Baptism ; 
see  Migne's  Pat.  Lat.,  Index  No.  xcvii.  Among 
more  special  treatises  are  Cyprian's  Epistles ; 
Anon.,  De  RcbaptismaU:  (Trans,  in  Clark's  Ante- 
Nic.  Lib.,  Writings  of  Cyprian);  Cyril.  Hieros. 
Catechcsis;  Basil,  De  Spiritu  Sancto.  Later 
works  on  Confirmation,  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, usually  deal  with  its  ecclesiastical  aspects 
at  greater  length  than  the  Scriptural  evidences. 
Treatises  which  minimise  its  grace  arc  Calvin's 
Institutes,  iv.  ch.  xix.  4-13,  and  to  a  less  extent 
Dallaeus  (Daille),  De  Confirmation  et  Extrema 
Unctione,  answered  by  Hammond,  De  Confirma- 
tionc.  Bellarrain  De  Confirmatione  is  largely 
a  reply  to  Protestant  essays.  See  also  Trombelli, 
Tractntus  de  Sacramentis,  torn,  ix.,  x.  ;  Macaire 
(Makary),  Theologie  Dogmatinue,  trans,  from 
Russian.  Among  English  treatises,  Hooker,  V. 
ch.  lxvi. ;  Baxter,  Confirmation,  esp.  Prop.  13; 
Joicmy  Taylor's  valuable   Xplais  TtKtittruc^, 
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A  Discourse  of  Confirmation  ;  Jones,  of  Navlicd, 
Essay  on  Confirmation ;  Puller,  What  it  the  dis- 
tinctive grace  of  Confirmation  i ;  Grueber,  BiU 
of  Connrmathn,  a  Catechism ;  and  Ma*oa\ 
Relation  of  Confirmation  to  Baptism.    [W.  Lj 

CONGREGATION  (TO.         from  fcn. 
to  call  =  convocation  ;  o-vraytuyn  ;  iucKi)cla,  is 
Deut.  xviii.  16,  xxiii.  1  ;  congregate, 
coetus).    This  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people 
in  its  collective  capacity  under  its  peculiar  atpe-rt 
as  a  holy  community,  held  together  by  religious 
rather  than  political  bonds.    Sometimes  it  i- 
used  in  a  broad  sense  as  include  of  forti^a 
settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19);  but,  more  properly,  * 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element 
of  the  population  (Num.  xv.  15);  in  each  ok 
it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Roman  cuitv  o: 
the  Greek  xo\ntla.    Every  circumcised  Hebfr* 
(rnTK  ;  airix***  ;  W^na  ;  A.  V.  •*  ton  m 
theTjand,"  the  term  specially  descriptive  of  Us 
Israelite,   in  opposition  to  the  non  -  Israelite 
Ex.  xii.  19;  Lev.  xvi.  29;  Num.  ix.  14)  w»  . 
member  of  the  congregation,  and  took  ptrt  ij 
its  proceedings,  probably  from  the  time  tin 
he  bore  arms.     It  is  important,  however,  u 
observe  that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  h 
his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  c. 
a  house ;  for  the  basis'  of  the  Hebrew  polity  %ru 
the  house,  whence  was  formed  in  an  a*centlii>; 
scale  the  family  or  collection  of  houses,  the  fnfr 
or  collection  of  families,  and  the  congrejitK*  or 
collection  of  tribes.    Strangers  (Dnj)  *t:W 
in  the  land,  if  circumcised,  were  with  cerau 
exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  1  sq.)  ad  nutted  to  th- 
privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are  spoken  «  tf 
members  of  the  congregation  in  its  more  ft- 
tended  application  (Ex.  xii.  19 ;  Num.  ii-  1*. 
xv.  15).   It  appears  doubtful  however  welter 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  it  u 
corporate  capacity  as  a  deliberative  boJy,  » 
they  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  members  .fur 
house  ;  their  position  probably  resemble!  tU 
of  the  wp6ttvot  at  Athens.    The  congrrfit*  i 
occupied  an  important  position  under  the  lit- 
eracy, as  the  comitia  or  national  parliwreit. 
invested  with  legislative  and  judicial  po*** 
In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  system  ' 
patriarchal  representation,  each  house,  tuuis 
and  tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  tali* 
These  delegates  were  named  PITJ?n  W  (V"' 

${rr(poi  J  seniores  J  ■  elders  ")  ;  *  & 
Xorrts;  jyrincipes  ;  "  princes  ") ;  and  some:::*' 

C»n  or)  npio  *j<np  (eVkxir™;  g»  ^ 

bantur,  Num.  xvi.  2  ;  A.  V.  «'  famous  in  the  ■„«■ 
gregation ; "  R.  V.  u  called  to  the  assembly  »■ 
The  number  of  these  representatives  beinr  in- 
conveniently large  for  ordinary  buiinea.  > 
further  selection  was  made  by  Moses  of  sevens, 
who  formed  a  species  of  standing  oomm«<* 
(Num.  xi.  16).  Occasionally  indeed  the 
body  of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mc*  ' 
summoning  being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  »>-r 
trumpets,  and  the  place  of  meeting  ta<?  d«f 01 
the  Tabernacle,  heace  usually  called  the  T^r- 
nacle  (i.e.  tent)  of  the  congregation  ^ 
place  of  meeting,  Num.  x.  3) ;  the  occsj*58  1 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  relief1 
services  (Ex.  xii.  47  ;  Num.  xxv.  6;  Joel  it-  1-H 
or  to  receive  new  commandments  (Ex. 
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Lev*  viii.  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the 
call  of  one  trumpet  (Num.  X.  4),  at  the  command 
of  the  supreme  governor  or  the  high  priest; 
they  represented  the  whole  congregation  on 
various  occasions  of  public  interest  (Ex.  iii.  16, 
iii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv.  1) ;  they  acted  as  a  court 
of  judicature  in  capital  offences  (Num.  xv.  32, 
niv.  12),  and  were  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35); 
they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  iv. 
14,  15);  and  they  exercised  the  usual  rights  of 
sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making 
peace,  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh.  ix.  15). 
The  people  were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of 
their  representatives,  even  in  cases  where  they 
liisapproved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  lb).  After  the 
occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congre- 
gation was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  delegates  were  sum- 
moned by  messengers  (2  Ch.  xxx.  6)  to  such 
places  as  might  be  appointed,  most  frequently 
to  Mizpeh  (Judg.  x.  17,  xi.  11,  xx.  1  ;  1  Sam. 
vii.  5,  x.  17  ;  1  Mace.  iii.  46) ;  they  came  attended 
each  with  his  band  of  retainers,  so  that  the 
number  assembled  was  very  considerable  (Judg. 
ix.  2  sq.).  On  one  occasion  we  hear  of  the  con- 
gregation being  assembled  for  judicial  purposes 
(Judg.  xx.);  on  other  occasions  for  religious 
festivals  (2  Ch.  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  29);  on  others 
for  the  election  of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  17), 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  20), 
Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19),  Josiab  (2  K.  xxi.  24),  Je- 
hoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  Uzziah  (2  Ch. 
ixvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history 
the  congregation  was  represented  by  the  San- 
hedrin  ;  and  the  term  avrayt&yn,  which  in  the 
LXX.  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  congregation 

itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting,  ltf\D  is 
invariably  rendered  ^  <nrni^  too  fiaprvplov, 
tibernacvlum  testimonii,  the  word  "TOD  being 
considered  =  Jin?),  was   transferred   to  the 

places  of  worship  established  by  the  Jews, 
wherever  n  certain  number  of  families  were 
collected.  [W.  L.  B.] 

The  word  "  congregation  "  ("  in  the  wilder- 
ness ")  was  used  as  the  translation  of  iiacKijala 
(Acts  vii.  38)  in  Tyndale's,  Cranmer's,  and  the 
Genevan  Versions,  but  the  revisers  of  King  James 
returned  to  Wycliffe's  rendering,  and  placed 
"church"  in  the  text  (R.  V.  marg.  or,  congre- 
gaium).  Ecclesia  fitly  designated  Israel  called 
out  of  the  heathen  world  and  called  together  in 
solemn  assembly  to  receive  the  Divine  Lnw 
(see  Sjjcahrr's  Comm.  on  Acts  /.  c).  [F.] 

CONI'AH.  [Jecosiad.] 

CONONI'AH  0rn3D  [/Ten,  ed.  BaerL 
Jehovah  hath  established  ;\  Xatvtvlat  [c.  13 ; 
Xwfityiat.  r.  12];  A.  Xux*vlas  »  Chonenias\  a 
Lcvite,  ruler  (T33)  of  the  offerings  and  tithes 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  xxxi.  12,  13). 
[Cos asia [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

CONSECRATION.  [Priest.] 

CONVERSATION  (from  Lat.  conversor, 
"  to  associate  and  live  with  ")  is  never  used  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
ordinarily  understood  to-day,  such  as  "talking 


together,"  &c,  but  expresses  disposition  (Heb. 
xiii.  5,  6  rp6-Kot ;  R.  V.  marg.,  turn  of  mind), 
citizenship  (Phil.  iii.  20,  to  lroXlrtufia  ;  so  R.  V. 
in  text ;  in  marg.  or,  commonicealth),  and  manner 
of  life  (Gal.  i.  13,  t)  avaar  po<py ;  so  R.  V.). 
Lumby  quotes,  in  illustration  of  the  A.  V.,  a 
passage  from  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert,  44  The 
love  of  a  court  conversation  drew  him  often  from 
Cambridge  "  {Gloss,  of  Bible  Words,  s.  n.).  [F.] 

CONVOCATION  (8O?0,  from  tn|5,  vocare; 
cp.  Num.  x.  2  ;  Is.  i.  13).  This  term  is  applied 
invariably  to  meetings  of  a  religious  character, 
in  contradistinction  to  congregation,  in  which 
political  and  legal  matters  were  occasionally 
settled.    Hence  it  is  connected  with  CHp,  holy, 

and  is  applied  only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great 
annual  Festivals  of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16  ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  2  sq. ;  Num.  xxviii.  18  sq.,  xxix.  1  sq.). 
With  one  exception  (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is 
peculiar  to  the  Peutateuch.  The  LXX.  treats 
it  as  an  adjective  =  #cATrr<$i,  iwiKKyros ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
are  correct  in  their  rendering.         [W.  L.  B.] 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of 
cooking  was  not  carried  to  any  perfection. 
The  difficulty  of  preserving  an  animal  from 
putrefaction  necessitated  its  immediate  consump- 
tion, and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except 
for  purposes  of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The 
proceedings  on  such  occasions  appear  to  have 
been  as  follow  : — On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  the 
animal,  either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  caif,  was  killed 
(Gen.  xviii.  7  ;  Luke  xv.  23),  its  throat  being 
cut  so  that  the  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev. 

vii.  26) ;  it  was  then  flayed,  and  was  ready  either 

for  roasting  (H^*)  or  boiling  (^3):  in  the 

former  case  the  animal  was  preserved  entire 
(Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either  over  a  fire  (Ex. 
xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or  perhaps,  as  the 
mention  of  fire  implies  another  method,  in  an 
oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug  in  the 
earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  240)  ;  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex.  xii.  8, 
9;  2  Ch.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was  the 
more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case 
of  sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev. 

viii.  31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so 

much  so  that  7w'3  =  £o  cook  generally,  including 
even  roasting  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the 
animal  was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first 
taken  off  (hence  the  priest's  joint,  Lev.  vii.  32), 
and  the  other  joints  in  succession  ;  the  flesh  was 
separated  from  the  bones,  and  minced,  and  the 
bones  themselves  were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3); 
the  whole  mass  was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron 
(Ezek.  xxiv.  4,  5)  filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9), 
or,  as  we  may  infer  from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasion- 
ally with  milk,  as  is  still  usual  among  the  Arabs 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  63),  the  prohibition  44  not 
to  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk  "  having 
reference  apparently  to  some  heathen  practice 
connected  with  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits 
(Ex.  /.  c. ;  see  a  useful  summary  of  opinions  on 
this  prohibition  in  Knobel-Dillmann  ;  xxxiv.  26), 
which  rendered  the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food 
(Deut.  xiv.  21).    The  caldron  wa*  boiled  over  a 

2  T  2 
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wood  firo  (Ezek.  xxiv.  10);  the  scum  which  rose 
to  the  surface  was  from  time  to  time  removed, 
otherwise  the  meat  would  hare  turned  out  loath- 
some (p.  6) ;  talt  or  spices  were  thrown  iu  to 
.season  it  (r.  10) ;  and  when  sufficiently  boiled,  the  : 
meat  and  the  broth  (P"1D  ;  (*fds,  LXX.;  jtis,  \ 
Vulg.)  were  served  up  separately  (Judg.  vi.  19), 
the  broth  being  used  with  unleavened  bread,  and  | 


COPPER 

butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  as  a  sauce  for  dipping 
morsels  of  bread  into  (Burckhardt's  N-tn,  i.  S3). 
Sometimes  the  meat  was  so  highly  spiced  that 
its  flavour  could  hardly  be  distinguished;  such 
dishes  were  called  D'taEOS  (Gen.  xxrii.  i ;  Pror. 
xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  striking  similarity  ia  the 
culinary  operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  £?yi>- 
tians  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  17+  sq.  [smaller 


ed.  1878]).  Vegetables  were  usually  boiled,  and 
served  up  as  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  29  ;  2  K.  iv.  38). 
Fish  was  also  cooked  (Ix^vos  oirroO  ft/pot ;  piscis 
assi ;  Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  early  times  performed  by  the 
mistress  of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  ;  profes- 
sional cooks  (D*n3D)  were  afterwards  employed 
(1  Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.  23).  The  utensils  required 
were  —  D*T3  (xvrp6*o&*s ;  chytropodes),  a 
cooking  range,  having  places  for  two  or  more 
pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (Lev.  xi.  33) ;  -fi»3 

(\4&ni,  lebes),  a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14) ;  J^TD 
(xptdypa ;  fuscinula\  a  large  fork  or  flesh-hook ; 
"Vp  (Ktfivs  ;  olIa)y  a  wide  open,  metal  vessel, 

resembling  a  fish-kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as 
a  wash-pot  (Ps.  Ix.  8),  or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3)  ; 

pots  probably  of  earthen- 
ware and  high,  but  how  differing  from  each 

other  does  not  appear;  and,  lastly,  nrrW,  or 

JVnVW,  dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi.  13  j  Prov.  xix. 
24,A.  V.  «  bosom,"  R.  V. "  dish  ").    [W.  L  B.] 

CO'OS  (Rec.  Text  Kw ;  Westcott  and  Hort, 
Gebhardt,  Kw),  Acts  xxi.  L  [Cos.] 

COPPER  (H^rU).  This  word  in  the  A.  V.  is 
always  rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Ezra  viii.  27, 
where  "fine  copper"  is  represented  in  the 
margin  by  M  yellow  or  shining  brass."  But  since 
brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  since 
zinc  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  bronze  would  be  a  more  accurate  render- 
ing in  most  passages.  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  In- 
ventions, ii.  33,  E.  tr.)  thinks  that  the  ancient 
smelters  may  accidentally  have  discovered  brass 
from  the  presence  of  zinc  ore  in  their  materials. 
If  so,  its  brighter  colour  and  lustre  would  have 
made  it  valuable:  see  Ezek.  i.  4,  7,  27,  viii.  2  ; 


Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18.  [See  Bras.]  This  tneta!  U 
usually  found  as  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  copprr 
and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of  copper),  or  ia 
state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally  in  a  native  stsU, 
principally  in  the  New  World.  It  was  ahmw? 
exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for  ctnntca 
purposes  ;  for  which  its  hard,  tough,  mallealU, 
elastic  and  ductile  nature  rendered  it  practically 
available.  It  is  a  question  whether  in  ti» 
earliest  times  iron  was  known  (^4\as  S'ovk  let* 
altypos,  Hes.  Opp.  et  Diet,  149  ;  Lucr.  v.  W> 
sq.).  In  India,  however,  its  manufacture  ha» 
been  practised  from  a  very  ancient  date  by  a 
process  exceedingly  simple,  and  possibly  a  similar 
one  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptiaai 
(Napier,  Anc.  Workers  in  Metal,  137).  f  hm  a 
no  certain  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scripture ;  s»i, 

from  the  allusion  to  as  known  to  Tubal- 

cain  (Gen.  iv.  22),  some  have  ventured  to  dcul* 

whether  in  that  place  Vt^3  means  iron  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  153  [smaller  ed.,  1 878].  Lsynrd, 
however,  shows  (Nineveh,  ii.  415)  that  iron  w 
known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians. 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  h 
countless  abundance  (2  Ch.  iv.  18),  and  usri 
for  every  kind  of  instrument ;  as  chains  (J*:* 
xvi.  21),  pillars  (I  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  tr* 
great  one  being  called  "  the  copper  sea "  (2  K. 
xxv.  13;  1  Ch.' xviii.  8),  and  the  other  Temple- 
vessels.  These  were  made  in  the  foundry.  w.\t 
the  assistance  of  Hiram,  n  semi-Phoenician  (1  K 
vii.  13),  although  the  Jews  were  not  ignorant 
metallurgy  (Ezek.  xxii.  18;  Deut.  iv.  20,  icV 
and  appear  to  have  worked  their  own  mio» 
(Deut.  viii.  9;  Is.  Ii.  1).  In  Job  xxviii.  3 
read  "  copper  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.  brass *)  « 
molten  out  of  the  stone,"  or  rather  ''tain 
melteth  stone  (quartz,  spar,  &c.)  into  copper." 
Wc  read  also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  iunu. 
8;  Job  xxxvii.  18),  since  the  metal  is  «*- 
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ceptibJe  of  brilliant  polish  (2  Ch.  iv.  16); 
and  even  of  copj>er  arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  &c. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  The 
expression  "  bow  of  steel  "  [K.  V.  44  brass  "], 
in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34,  should  bo  rendered 
"bow  of  copper,"  since  the  term  for  steel  is 

m^B  (Nah.  ii.  3 ;  A.V.  torches),  or  flD-VO  ^T*12 

(northern  iron).  They  could  hardly  have  applied 
copper  to  these  purposes  without  possessing 
some  judicious  system  of  alloys,  or  perhaj»s 
»(ine  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the  metal 
harder  and  more  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools 
of  the  Egyptians,  with  which  they  worked  the 
granite  and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were 
made  of  bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  in- 
gredient. They  might  have  been  rendered  effec- 
tive by  the  use  of  emery,  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  arguments  on  this  point  are 
found  iu  Wilkinson,  ii.  152,  &c.  [smaller  ed. 
1878],  but  they  are  not  conclusive.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iron  and  ex- 
cellent steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  practised 
in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known  to 
the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-dis- 
covery of  any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements. 
For  analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles 
found  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  p.  88. 

The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  44  copj>er  " 
is  mentioned  is  Ezra  viii.  27,  "two  vessels  of 
line  copper  (K.  V.  44  fine  bright  brass  "),  precious 
as  gold "  (cp.  1  Esd.  viii.  57 ;  axtvyj  xa^K0^ 
erri\f)oirrost  Siitpopa,  4-wiBvfittra  iv  XPV<TW  ! 
arris  fuljentis ;  44  vases  of  Corinthian  brass," 
Syr.;  44  ex  orichalco,"  Jun.),  perhaps  similar 
to  those  of  44  bright  brass "  in  1  K.  vii.  45 ; 
Pan.  x.  6.  They  may  have  been  of  orichalcum, 
like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  found  among 
the  treasures  of  Darius  (Arntot.  de  Mirab. 
Auscult.).  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal : 
one  natural  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  xii.  87),  which  Pliny 
(//.  X.  xxxiv.  2,2)  says  hail  long  been  extinct  in 
his  time,  but  which  C'hardin  alludes  to  as  found 
in  Sumatra  under  the  name  Calmbac  (Rosenm. 
/.  c);  the  other  artificial  (identified  by  some 
with  Ijkticrpov,  whence  the  mistaken  spelling 
<n«rtthalcuni),  which  IJochart  (Hieroz.  vi.  ch. 
l»i,  p.  871  »q.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew 

?CCn,  a  word  of  uncertain  6ense,  compared  by 
Ebers  with  the  Egyptian  asuuil  (Email),  and  by 
Fried.  Delitzsch  with  the  Assyrian  tiinaru  (6ec 
MV.".  It  occurs  in  Ezek.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2; 
ff\fK7(H>v,  LXX. ;  eltvtruin,  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  and 
i:.  V.  [text]  "amber,"  R.  V.  marg.  ar,  clectnim ; 
iJO<6rvwov  xpwriov,  Hesych. ;  to  which  Suid. 
ad-i-s  (Ufuyntvov  vaAtp  iced  kidltp).  On  this 
substance  see  Pausan.  v.  12;  Pliny,  xxxiii.  4, 
§  '2->.    Gesenius  considers  the  \a\Ko\lfiavov  of 

Per.  i.  15  to  be  xoAJtbr  \ivapbs  =  btXTL;  he 

differs  from  Bochart,  and  argues  that  it  means 
merely  "smooth  or  polished  brass." 

In  Jer.  vi.  28  the  words  44  they  are  brass  and 
iron  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.),  they  are  all  corrupters." 
refer  to  the  comparatively  valueless  character 
of  the  inferior  metals. 

In  Ezek.  xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper 
(A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  brass ")  vessels  to  the  markets 
of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech  is  alluded  to.  Probably  these  were  the 


Moschi,  &c,  who  worked  the  copper-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

In  Ezek.  xvi.  36,  copper  (R.  V.  marg.  Heb. 
brass)  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  (text) 
by  44  filthiness,"  and  perhaps,  as  in  Jer.  vi.  28, 
the  word  is  used  for  what  is  worthless.  The 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  followed  by  Gesenius, 
render  it  44  money  "  (»(«'x«ot  rbv  xo\k6v  oov, 
LXX.;  "effusum  est  acs  tuum,"  Vulg.);  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  copper  money  was  ever 
used  by  the  Hebrews. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14  xoAk*"*  i-s  rendered  "  coppcr- 
|  smith,"  but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  is 
I  used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Oof.  ix.  391); 
X0A««U$,  Wat  TfX^TBT,  koI  6  apyvpoK6'wos  Koi  i 
Xpwr^xoos  (Hesvch.). 

In  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  x.  9  ;  Mark  xii.  41)  xoAkoj 
is  used  for  money  (xoAkoGi,  rovro  i*\  xpwov 
Kal  tow  ipyvpov  (Ktyov,  Hesych.). 

The  name  44  copper  "  is  a  corruption  of  "  aes 
Cyj'rium,"  since  the  Romans  first  derived  the 
elementary  metal  from  Cyprus.        [K.  W.  F.] 

COPTIC  VERSION.  ("Versions,  Ancient 
(Egyptian)]. 

COR  p!3 "»  *tp°' ">  corus),  the  largest  (about 
8}  bushels)  of  the  dry  measures,  equivalent  to 
the  homer,  and  perhaps  (etymological ly)  round 
in  shape  (1  K.  iv.  22  [Hebr.  v.  2] ;  Ezek.  xlv.  14  ; 
2  Ch.  ii.  9,  xxvii.  5).  The  passage,  1  K.  v.  11 
[Hebr.  v.  25],  gives  the  cor  as  a  fluid — as  well 
as  dry — measure ;  but  the  text  is,  according  to 
Thenius,  possibly  corrupt.  [F.] 

CORAL  (nhDN*1,  rdmoth ;  pcr&pa ;  Symm. 
tyrikd ;  'Pafi6$ ;  seriewn,  excelm)  occurs  as  the 
A.  V.  and  R.  V.  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rdmoth, 
in  Job  x xviii.  18  only,  44  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  (ramoth,  margin)  or  of  pearls 
(R.  V.  44  crystal "),  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
above  rubies  "  (R.  V.  marg.  or,  red  coral ;  or, 
fk'arls);  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  where  coral  is 
enumerated  amongst  the  wares  which  Syria 
brought  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  The  old 
Versions  fail  to  afford  us  any  clue ;  the  LXX. 
gives  one  etymological  meaning  of  the  Heb.  term 
"  lofty  things."  i.e.  44  that  which  grows  high,"  or 
44  like  a  tree;"  the  Vulg.  in  Ezek.  (/.  c.)  reads 
44  silk  **  (conjectures  may  be  seen  in  Delitzsch 
and  Dillmann  in  loco).  44  Coral  "  has  decidedly 
a  better  claim  than  any  other  substances  to 
represent  the  rdmoth.  The  natural  upward  form 
of  growth  of  the  Corallium  rubrum  is  well 
suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  word 
rendered  44 price"  in  Job  xxviii.  18  also  denotes 
44  a  drawing  out ; "  and  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and  pearls  were 
obtained  from  the  sea,  either  by  diving  or  dredg- 
ing. At  present,  Mediterranean  corals,  which 
constitute  an  imjKtrtant  article  of  commerce,  are 
broken  off  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere 
by  long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  "  drawn  out." 
With  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral 
was  held  by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  coral  varies  in  price 
with  us.  Fine  compact  specimens  of  the  best 
tints  may  be  worth  as  much  as  10/.  per  oz., 
while  inferior  ones  are  perhaps  not  worth  much 
more  than  a  shilling  per  lb.  Pliny  says  [N.  11. 
xxxii.  2)  that  the  Indians  valued  coral  as  the 
Romans  valued  pearls.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Syrian  traders,  who,  as  Jerome  remarks  (Rosen- 
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muller,  Svhol.  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  16),  would  in  his 
day  run  all  over  the  world  "  lucri  cupiditate," 
may  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and  brought 
home  thence  rich  coral  treasures ;  though  they 
would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
abundantly  found.  The  coral  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  finest  and  most 
valuable.  Coral,  as  is  now  well  known,  is 
the  massive  skeleton  composed  of  calcareous 
particles  deposited  by  myriads  of  little  micro- 
scopic polypes  or  zoophytes,  taking  various 
shapes  in  different  species.  Millions  of  these 
zoophytes  unite,  and  generation  after  generation 
deposit  their  stony  cells  on  the  top  of  their  pre- 
decessors, till  some  species  have  gradually  formed 
vast  oceanic  islands.  Coral,  Mr.  King  informs 
us,  often  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewellery  as 
beads  and  cut  into  charms.  [H.  B.  T.] 

CORBAN  (J3-1P;  SZpov ;  Matio ;  in  X.  T. 
only  in  Mark  vii.  11,  Kop&ay,  expl.  by  Supoy,  and 
in  Vulg.  d<mum:  used  onlv  in  Lev.  and  Num., 
except  in  Ezek.  xx.  28,  xl.43  ;  in  A.  V.  of  0.  T. 
"offering,"  in  R.  V.  "  oblation  ;  "  in  N.  T.  [Mark 
vii.  1 1]  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  Corban,"  ue.  "  a  gift  " 
[A.  V.J  "given  to  C„mJ"  [R.  V.]X  an  offering  to 
God  of  any  sort,  bloody  or  bloodless,  but  par- 
ticularly in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The  Law  laid 
down  rules  for  vows,(l)  affirmative;  (2) negative. 
By  the  former,  persons,  animals,  and  property 
might  be  devoted  to  God ;  but,  with  certain 
limitations,  they  were  redeemable  by  money 
payments.  By  the  latter,  persons  interdicted 
themselves,  or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents, 
from  the  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in  them- 
selves, as  wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an 
unlimited  period  (Lev.  xxvii. ;  Num.  xxx. ;  Judg. 
xiii.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxv. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §  4 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  15,  §  1  ;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24). 
Upon  these  rules  the  traditionists  enlarged,  and 
laid  down  that  a  man  might  interdict  himself 
by  vow,  not  only  from  using  for  himself,  but 
from  giving  to  another,  or  receiving  from  him 
some  particular  object  whether  of  food  or  any 
other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing  thus  inter- 
dicted was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the  form 
of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect: — "I 
forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were 
devoted  by  Law  ;  "  i.e.  "  let  it  be  Corban."  To 
a  certain  extent  the  principle  enunciated  here 
was  legitimate,  and  Levy  (Chald.  W&rtcrb.  ub. 
d.  Taryuinim,  s.v.  }3TJp)  points  out  that  light- 
foot's  strictures  (/for.  Ilcb.  on  Matt.  xv.  .r>) 
must  be  received  with  caution.  Nevertheless  a 
person  might,  by  abuse  of  this  principle,  exempt 
himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance 
from  some  particular  person  or  persons,  as 
parents  in  distress,  and  in  short  from  any  incon- 
venient obligation.  It  was  with  gross  abuses  of 
this  sort  that  our  Lord  found  fault<Matt.  xv.  5; 
Mark  vii.  1 1),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  Law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  speaking 
of  foreign  oaths,  as  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
Tyre,  gives  Corban  as  a  special  instance  of  this 
kind  ;  and  thus,  as  Josephus  remarks,  implies, 
though  he  does  not  point  out  expressly,  the 
Jewish  origin  of  the  word.  Josephus  calls  the 
treasury  in  which  offerings  for  the  Temple  or  its 
services  were  deposited,  xopfiavas,  as  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  6.    It  was  by  an  net  of  confiscation  of 


the  treasure  thus  deposited,  «op$aw.  and 
applying  it  to  the  construction  of  an  aqu^iac:, 
that  Pilate  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  serious  disturi-anct. 
Origen,  on  St.  Matthew,  quoted  i>y  Calmet.  .<ay< 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  Jew,  that  in 
order  to  lay  greater  pressure  on  debtors  ot 
whom  they  were  suspicious,  creditors  •umetimm 
transferred,  as  it  were,  their  debts  to  the 
treasury,  or  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  tau» 
making  these  objects  creditors  instead  of  tb-m- 
selves  (but  probably,  we  may  add,  Ukin;  <« 
the  Corban  thus  created  agaiust  offerings  of  tfteir 
own) ;  and  further,  that  some  persons  excuse! 
themselves  by  a  similar  expedient  irons  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  their  r»r»*tt 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4  ;  Ap.  i.  22 ;  Muims, 
Surenhus.  dc  Votis,  i.  4,  ii.  2 ;  Cuimet  ud 
Lightfoot,  Hot.  Jleb.  on  Matt.  xv.  ;  Cappellu*, 
who  has  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject,  tctt 
full  of  information,  in  his  note,  and  Orotic*, 
both  of  these  in  Crit.  S-jct.  vol.  vi. :  Seldea.  A: 
Jur.  Silt.  vii.  2;  Otho,  Lex.  BaV>.  p.  67 '.J. 
[Alms  ;  Vows ;  Offerings.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

COR'BE  (Xop$4;  CAoroki),  1  Esd.  v.  12. 
This  name  apparently  takes  the  place  of  ZaoCai 
in  the  lists  of  Kxra  (ii.  8)  and  Nehemiah  (viL  1U 
Sec  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco.  [F.] 

cord  (bin.  nrv.  nnn:.  nhr).  of  the 

V  V  TV  T  - 

various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  und<  r 
that  term  rope  and  twisted  thongs,  was  apfdiel, 
the  following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
(1.)  For  fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  "VV2 
is  more  particularly  used  (t\o\  Ex.  xxxv.  l\ 
xxxix.  40 ;  Is.  liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  i 
favourite  image  of  the  human  body,  the  crnii 
which  held  it  in  its  place  represented  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  (Job  iv.  21  [R.  V/L  "  Is  not  their 
tent-cord  [A.  V.  and  R.  V.  marg.  u  excelletcT  "] 
plucked  up  ?  "  ;  Eccles.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  leading 
or  binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (P?- 
cxviii.  27 ;  Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the 
cord"  (Job  xxx.  11)  =  to  free  from  authority. 
(3.)  For  yoking  them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  IS) 
or  a  plough  (Job  xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding 
prisoners,  more  particularly  T\2S  (Judg.  xv.  13 ; 
Ps.  ii.  3,  exxix.  4 ;  Ezek.  iii.  25),  whence  tt* 
metaphorical  expression  "  bands  of  love  "  (Ho-- 
xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow-strings  (Ps.  xi.  2)  made 
of  catgut :  such  as  are  spoken  of  in  Judg.  rvi.  7 

C&rb  D'lJV,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  text  "gren 
withs  ; "  yfvpal  vypal,  but  more  properly  [R.  V. 
marg.]  neir  [or  moist]  brnc^strin-js).  (6.)  Ft 
the  ropes  or  "  tacklings  "  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxiii- 
23),    (7.)  For  measuring  ground,  the  full  *f 

pression  being  TITO  tan  (2  Sam.  viii.  2;  P- 
lxxviii.  55 ;  Amos  vii.  17  ;  Zech.  ii.  1)  :  hence  t 
"  cast  a  cord  "  =  to  assign  a  proj*rty  (Mic.  ii.  H 
and  cord  or  line  became  an  expression  f«>r  m 
inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9;  IV  xri.  6 ; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined  district 
{e.g.  the  line,  or  "  region,"  of  Argob,  Deut-  iii  4V 
[Ciieiu.l.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring  [Fbh- 
ixo.  Fowling,  Hunting].  (9.)  For  attacki^ 
articles  of  dress  ;  as  the  trreathen  chains  (H2T^ 
which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  ta-- 
high-priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24;  xxxix 
15,  17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i. 
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(11.)  For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line 
and  plummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule 
(2  K.  xxi.  13 ;  Is.  xxviii.  17) ;  hence  to  destroy 
by  line  and  plummet  (Is.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Lam.  ii.  8  ; 
Amos  vii.  7)  has  been  understood  as  =  regular, 
systematic  destruction  (ad  normam  et  libcllam, 
Gesen.  Thesavr.  p.  125).  It  may  however  be 
referred  to  the  carpenter's  level,  which  can  only 
be  used  on  a  flat  surface  (cp.  Thenius,  Comm.  in 
2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.)  For  drawing  water  out  of 
•  well,  or  raising  heavy  weights  (Josh.  ii.  15 ; 
Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To  place  a  rope  on  the 
head  (1  K.  xx.  31)  in  place  of  the  ordinary  head- 
dress was  a  sign  of  abject  submission.  The 
materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  required ;  the  strongest  rope 
was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel  hide  as 
still  u*ed  by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  46).  The  Egyptians 
twisted  these  strips  together  into  thongs  for 
sandals  and  other  purposes  (see  the  illustrations 
in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  331  [smaller  ed. 
18783).  The  finer  sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is. 
xix.  9).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm  was  also 
used  (Wilkinson,  i.  56) ;  and  probably  reed 
and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in 
the  origin  of  the  word  trx0^0"  (Plin-  xix-  9), 

which  is  generally  used  by  the  LXX.  as  =  bjIT 
and  more  particularly  in  the  word  pDJN  (Job 
xli.  2),  which  primarily  means  a  reed ;  in  the 
Talmud  (Ervhhin,  fol.  58)  bulrushes,  osier,  and 
flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials  of  which 
rope  was  made;  in  the  Mishna  (Sotah,  i.  §6) 

the  *"1VD  is  explained  as  funis  vuninau 

ten  salignus.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term  trxotWa  is 
applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made 
(John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a  ship  (Acta 
xxvii.  32).  Alford  understands  it  in  the  former 
passage  of  the  rushes  on  which  the  cattle  were 
littered  ;  but  the  ordinary  rendering  cords  seems 
mere  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  term  else- 
where. [W.  L.  B.] 

COB'E  (Kopt,  N.  T.  4  K. ;  Core),  Ecclus.  xlv. 
18  ;  Jude  11.    [Korah,  1.] 

CORIANDER  (13 ;  ko>iov;  coriandrum). 
The  plant  called  Coriandrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has 
a  round  tall  stalk  ;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white 
or  reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular, 
a;rey  ish,  spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as 
its  seeds  are  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists. 
The  Carthaginians  called  it  yolS  =  13  (Dioscorid. 
iii.  64).  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  striated  appearance 
of  the  seed-vessels  may  have  suggested  a  name 
derived  from  Tty  to' cut  (fits.).  It  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  31  ;  Num. 
xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the  manna  is  likened 
to  coriander-seed  as  to  form,  and  in  the  former 
passage  as  to  colour  also.    [W.  D.]  [H.  B.  T.] 

CORINTH  (K6piy6os ;  Gjrinthus).  This  city 
is  alike  remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geo- 
graphical position,  its  eminence  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  its  close  connexion  with  the 
early  spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographically  its  situation  was  so  marked, 
that  the  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been  given  to 


every  narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas. 
It  was  called  "  the  bridge  of  the  sea "  (Pind. 
Nem.  vi.  44  =  67,  Isthm.  iv.  20  =  35),  and  14  the 
gate  of  the  Peloponnesus  "  (Xen.  Ages.  2).  No 
invading  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by  land 
except  by  this  way,  and  without  forcing  some 
of  the  defences  which  have  been  raised  from  one 
sea  to  the  other  at  various  intervals  between 
the  great  Persian  war  and  the  struggles  of  the 
Turks  with  the  Venetians,  or  with  the  modern 
Greeks  during  the  war  of  Independence. 

But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  dis- 
tinguished by  another  conspicuous  physical 
feature — viz.  the  Acrocorinthus,  a  vast  citadel 
of  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
1886  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
summit  of  which  is  so  extensive  that  it  once 
contained  a  whole  town.  The  view  from  this 
eminence  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.  Besides  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  it 
embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of 
Parnassus  conspicuous  above  the  rest.  To  the 
east  is  the  Saronic  gulf,  with  its  islands,  and 
the  hills  round  Athens,  the  Acropolis  itself 
being  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  45  mile*. 
Immediately  below  the  Acrocorinthus,  to  the 
north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table-land 
descending  in  terraces  to  the  low  plain,  which 
lies  between  Cenchreae,  the  harbour  on  the 
Saronic,  and  Lechaeum,  the  harbour  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf. 

The  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbours,  are  the 
secrets  of  her  history.  The  earliest  impulse  to 
her  progress  was  probably  given  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. But  at  the  most  remote  period  of 
which  we  have  any  sure  record  we  find  the 
Greeks  established  here  in  a  position  of  wealth 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  570 ;  Pind.  01.  xiii.  4)  and  mili- 
tary strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13).  Some  of  the 
earliest  efforts  of  Greek  shipbuilding  are  con- 
nected with  Corinth ;  and  her  colonies  to  the 
westward  were  among  the  first  and  most 
flourishing  sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the 
latest  passages  of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles 
with  Macedonia  and  Rome,  Corinth  held  a  con- 
spicuous place.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea 
(B.c.  338)  the  Macedonian  kings  placed  a  garri- 
son on  the  Acrocorinthus.  After  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae  (B.C.  197)  it  was  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Corinth,  however,  was  consti- 
tuted the  head  of  the  Achaean  league.  Here 
the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated ;  and 
the  consequence  was  the  utter  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  (B.c.  146). 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  which 
we  have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the 
Corinth  which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a 
Roman  colony.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  must  be  carefully  remembered.  A  period 
of  a  hundred  years  intervened,  during  which  the 
place  was  almost  utterly  desolate.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  Isthmus  retired  to  Delos.  The 
presidency  of  the  Isthmian  games  was  given  to 
the  people  of  Sicyon.  Corinth  seemed  blotted 
from  the  map ;  till  Julius  Caesar,  in  B.c.  46, 
refounded  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was  called 
C'Aonia  Laus  Julia  Corinthus.  The  new  city 
was  hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and 
it  acquired  a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Acmaia.     We  find 
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Oallio,  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  proconsul  here  (Achats, 
was  a  senatorial  province)  during  St.  Paul's  first 
residence  at  Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
during  the  course  of  it  are  related  at  some 
length  (Acts  xviii.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently 
passed  through  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth 
from  Athens ;  shortly  after  his  arrival  Silas  and 
Timotheus  came  from  Macedonia  and  rejoined 
him ;  and  about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to 
the  Thcssalonians  were  written  (probably  a.d. 
52  or  53).  It  was  at  Corinth  that  the  Apostle 
first  became  acquainted  with  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla  ;  and  shortly  after  his  departure  Apollos 
came  to  this  city  from  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 

Corinth  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity, 
as  well  as  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprise.  Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to 
be  proverbial  ;  so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy 


of  its  inhabitants.  The  worship  of  Venn*  here 
was  attended  with  shameful  licentiousness.  All 
these  points  are  indirectly  illustrated  by  pas- 
sages in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthian*, 
which  were  written  (probably  a.d.  57)  the  nr-t 
from  Ephesus,  the  second  from  Macedonia, 
shortly  before  the  second  visit  to  Corinth,  which 
is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx.  3)  to  hare  lasted 
three  months.  During  this  visit  (probably 
A.l>.  58)  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  w.is  written. 
From  the  three  Epistles  last  mentioned,  compared 
with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St.  Paul  was 
much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collection  for 
the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
when  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (A.D.  57)  ht 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians  an  epistle  which  ha* 
not  been  preserved  (see  below,  p.  654,  e) ;  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  about  the  same  time  a 
short  visit  was  paid  to  Corinth,  of  which  d- 
account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 


v. 


fyrltith. 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great 
number  of  Latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  in  harmony  with 
what  we  know  of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Corinth.  From  Acts 
xviii.  we  may  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jewish  converts  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor.  xii.  2)  that  the 
(leutiles  predominated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  both  Epistles 
that  the  Judaising  element  was  very  strong  at 
Corinth.  Party-spirit  also  was  extremely  pre- 
valent, the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 
being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  fac- 
tions. Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived 
at  Corinth  were  Stephanus  (1  Cor.  i.  16 ;  xvi. 
15,  17),  Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14), 
Caius  (Uom.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  Erastus 
(Kom.  xvi.  23  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  are  among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  post-apostolic  writings. 


According  to  Dion  Cnrysostom,  who  died  about 
117  A.D.,  Corinth  was  in  his  time  the  roo<t 
important  place  in  Greece  ;  he  also  states  that 
it  possessed  a  public  library  (Or.  xxxrii.  3d, 
quoted  in  Bursian's  Geographic  r<m  GrvK^fr 
land,  ii.  14).  Another  rhetorician,  ArUtidea, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  of  Dion's  death, 
celebrates  the  fame  of  Corinth  in  his  oration  io 
praise  of  Poseidon  ('>r.  iii.  pp.  36-42,  <d- 
Dindorf).  Part  of  the  passage  is  translated 
as  follows  in  Stanley's  Introduction  to  St.  Paul'i 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  p.  6  :  "At  Corinth, 
you  would  learn  and  hear  even  from  inanimate 
objects;  so  great  are  the  treasures  of  literatar* 
in  every  direction,  wherever  yon  do  but  glance, 
both  in  the  streets  themselves  and  in  the  colon- 
nades ;  not  to  speak  of  the  gymnasia  and  schools, 
and  the  general  spirit  of  instruction  and  in- 
quiry." 

Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal  see.  The  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Nicolas,  "  a  very  mean  plw* 


CORINTH 

for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,"  used  in 
Turkish  times  to  be  on  the  Aerocorinthus.  The 
city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on 
the  old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name,  which, 
however,  is  often  corrupted  into  Gortho. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  antiquities  of 
Corinth  as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes 
clearly  between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old 
Greek  city  and  those  which  were  of  Roman 
origin.  Two  relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to 
be  *een,— one  a  heap  of  brick-work  which  may 
have  been  part  of  the  baths  erected  by  Hadriau, 
the  other  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  with 
subterranean  arrangements  for  gladiators.  Far 
more  interesting  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Greek  temple, — the  44  old  columns,  which  have 
looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corinths."  At  the  time  of  Wheler's  visit  in 
1676  twelve  columns  were  Btanding :  before 
1795  they  were  reduced  to  seven ;  and  further 
injury  was  inflicted  by  an  earthquake  in  1858. 
Next  to  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia,  this  is  the 
oldest  Doric  temple  in  Greece.  In  1886  the 
whole  plan  of  the  temple  was  laid  open  by 
Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and  found  to  have  been  built  upon 
foundation  lines  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  a  double 
temple,  with  entrances  and  pronai  both  east  and 
west  (Afitthcihmgen,  1886,  quoted,  with  plan, 
bv  Penrose  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  viii. 
274). 
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The  fountain  of  Peirene,  44  full  of  sweet  and 
clear  water,"  as  it  is  described  by  Strabo  (viii. 
21),  it  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Acrocorinthus, 
as  well  as  the  fountains  in  \he  lower  city,  of 
which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausanias  to 
be  the  source.  The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  held 
Corinth  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  17th 
century.  This  city  and  its  neighbourhood  have 
been  described  by  many  travellers,  but  we  must 
especially  refer  "to  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  229-304 
(London,'  1830),  and  his  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  392 
(London,  1846)  ;  Curtiua,  Pcloponncsos,  ii.  p.  514 
(Got  ha,  1851  -  1852)  ;  Clark,  Peloponnesus, 
pp.  42-61  (London,  1858).  There  are  four 
German  monographs  on  the  subject :  Wilckens. 
Jlernm  Corinihiacanun  specimen  ad  illustratiuneni 
iitriusque  Epistolae  Paulinae,  Bremen,  1747; 
Walch,  Antiquitates  Corinthiacae,  Jena,  1761 ; 
■Wagner,  Rcrum  Corinth t ara ru m  specimen,  Darm- 
stadt, 1824;  Barth,  Corinthiorum  Commercii  ct 
Mcrcaturae  Historiae  particula,  Berlin,  1844. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuarv  of 
Neptune,  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from 
which  St.  Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most 
striking  imagery  in  1  Cor.  and  other  epistles. 
This  sanctuary  was  a  short  distance  to  the  N.E. 


of  Corinth,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus, 
near  the  harbour  of  Schoenus  (now  KalamdkC) 
on  the  Saronic  gulf.  The  wall  of  the  enclosure 
can  still  be  traced.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
determined  by  the  form  of  a  natural  platform  at 
the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The  fortifications  of  the 
Isthmus  followed  this  ravine  and  abutted  at  the 
east  upon  the  enclosure  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
thus  served  a  military  as  well  as  a  religious 
purpose.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubt- 
ful, and  the  objects  of  interest,  which  Pausanias 
describes  as  seen  by  him  within  the  enclosure, 
•have  vanished  :  but  to  the  south  are  the  remains 
of  the  stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were  run 
(1  Cor.  ix.  24);  to  the  east  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
pugilistic  contests  (c.  26) ;  and  abundant  on  the 
shore  are  the  small  green  pine-trees  (xtuKau) 
which  gave  the  fading  wreath  (c.  25)  to  the 
victors  iu  the  games.  An  inscription  found  here 
in  1676  (now  removed  to  Verona)  afi'ords  a 
valuable  illustration  of  the  interest  taken  iu 
these  games  in  Roman  times  (Boeckh,  No.  1104). 
The  French  map  of  the  Morea  does  not  include 
the  Isthmus;  so  that,  till  1858,  Col.  Leake's 
sketch  (reproduced  by  Curtius)  was  the  only 
trustworthy  representation  of  the  scene  of  the 
Isthmian  games.  But  the  ground  was  more 
minutely  examined  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  in  that 
year  gave  us  a  more  exact  plan.  The  sacred 
enclosure  has  recently  become  better  knowu, 
owing  to  the  excavations  of  the  French  School. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  sanctuary 
are  the  traces  of  the  canal,  which  was  begun  and 
discontinued  by  Nero  shortly  after  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rum.  Gcog.,  art.  44  Corinth  us  "). 

His  first  visit  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius;  his  second,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Nero.  The  coins  of  Corinth 
under  Claudius  (a.d.  41-54)  include  one  repre- 
senting a  hexastyle  temple  on  the  Acrocoriu- 
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thus,  probably  that  of  Aphrodite  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  ii.  5,  1  (British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Coins  of  Corinth,  plate  xvii.  2).  One  of  those 
under  Nero  (a.D.  54-68)  represents  the  head  of 
Aphrodite  over  a  galley  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  Corinthian  port  of  Cenchreae,  where  there 
was  also  a  temple  of  that  goddess  (Pausanias, 
ii.  2,  3;  Coins  of  Corinth,  plate  xvii.  13);  while 
another  of  the  same  reign  shows  a  wreath  of 
parsley  surrounding  the  word  isthmia  (ib. 
p.  70).  The  Isthmian  games  are  also  commemo- 
rated on  Roman  coins  bearing  two  wrestlers  or 
boxers,  an  unarmed  runner,  or  a  standing  athk-te 
holding  a  palm  branch  ;  and  a  building  meant 
either  for  a  stadium  or  a  hippodrome  (Journal 
of  Hellenic  Stwlies,  vi.  p.  64  :  44  Numismatic 
Commentary  on  Pausanias,"  by  Messrs.  Imhoof- 
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Blumer  and  Percy  Gardner).  In  the  article 
just  quoted,  pp.  59-77  are  devoted  to  the  coins 
of  Corinth,  and  it  is  observed  on  p.  59  that 
"the  Roman  colonists,  entering  on  a  wealth  of 
Greek  art  and  legend,  adopted  both  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  were  very  proud  of  both.  There 
is  no  other  Greek  city  whereof  the  coins  give 
us  so  extensive  information  on  the  subject  of 
temple*  and  statues,  legends  nnd  cults." 

[J.  S.  H.]    [J.  E.S.] 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  occupies  a  position  in  the  N.  T.  which  is 
uuicjue.  It  is  the  first  chapter  in  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Being  earlier  in  date  than  the  Acts 
and  than  any  Hook  in  the  N.  T.  excepting  1  and 
2  Thcss.,  and  being  more  varied  in  its  contents 
than  any  other  Epistle,  it  gives  us  the  first  and 
f  idlest  information  that  tr<*  possess  as  to  the 
institutions,  practices,  and  ideas  of  the  Church 
in  the  apostolic  age.  And  as  the  authenticity 
of  the  Epistle  is  impregnable  and  all  but  un- 
nssatled  (see  below),  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion cannot  be  overrated.  In  modern  phrase- 
ology we  may  say  that  this  First  Epistle  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  Tracts  for  the  Times  written 
by  a  master-hand,  while  the  Second  is  the 
Apfrfoyia.pro  vita  sua  of  the  writer  himself.  In 
both  Epistles  the  Apostle  appears  as  the  great 
*'  director  of  consciences,"  indicating  the  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  pathology  for  all  time. 

In  the  following  departments  we  find  Church 
History  beginning  for  us  in  the  First  Epistle. 

(1)  In  xv.  3,  4  the  first  germ  of  a  formulated 
Creed,  which,  brief  as  it  is,  twice  insists  on  the 
harmony  between  Christ's  work  of  redemption 
and  the  Scriptures ; — Kxrh  rks  ypa<pds,  as  in- 
serted into  the  Xiccne  Creed  at  Constantinople. 

(2)  In  xii.  4-27  the  first  apostolic  exposition  of 
the  Unit  if  of  the  Church.    (3)  In  i.  13-17  the 
earliest  notice  of  Christian  Baptism  as  the  mode 
of  admission  into  the  Church  and  (by  implica- 
tion) ns  being  in  the  Divine  Name.    (4)  In  xi. 
2.1-34  th«  first  written  account  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  and  the  earliest  directions 
resecting  it.    In  x.  15-22  the  apostolic  exposi- 
tion of  its  significance,  in  which,  as  in  the 
AtSax^  T&P  tuStica  &Toar6\uy  (ix.),  the  Cup 
precedes  the  Bread.    (5)  In  xiv.  much  informa- 
tion about  Public  Worship  in  its  various  ele- 
ments  of  prayer  (14,  15),  praise   (15,  26), 
thanksgiving  with  the  general  "  Amen  "  (16,  17), 
preaching  and  prophesying  (24-33,  39).  See 
also  xi.  4,  5,  13,  17-20.    (6)  In  xii.  28,  29  the 
earliest  sketch  of  the  Christian  Afinistry,  where, 
as  in  Ephes.  iv.  11  and  the  Atbaxh  xi.-xv.,  the 
difference   between   itinerant  "apostles"  and 
44  prophets  "  and  resident  44  teachers  "  appears. 
In  the  Aitaxh  we  have  also  44  Bishops"  and 
"  Deacons,"  but  44  Bishops  "  are  not  yet  distinct 
from  41  presbyters."    (7)  In  xvi.  2  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  Observance  of  Sunday.     (8)  In 
xvi.  20  one  of  the  two  earliest  notices  (1  Thcss. 
v.  26  :  cp.  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  Rom.  xvi.  16)  of  the 
Holy  Kiss,  which  still  survives  in  the  liturgies 
of  Oriental  churches.     (9)  In  xv.  12-34  the 
first  Christian  argument  for  a  Future  State, 
preceded  (xv.  4-7)  by  the  earliest  narrative  of 
the  Insurrection  of  Christ,  and  followed  (xv. 
35-58)  bv  the  earliest  Christian  description  of 
44  the  life'of  the  world  to  come."    (10)  In  v.  3- 
5  the  first  form  of  Excommunication.    (11)  In 
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i.  10-iv.  20  the  earliest  account  of  Ecdntas- 
tical  Parties,  in  which  ox^fia  for  the  fir>t  time 
appears  in  a  moral  sense,  but  of  a  faction  nuide 
the  Church,  not  of  a  separation  from  it.  (12)  In 
vi.  2-5  apostolic  sanction  for  the  first  time 
given  to  Christian  Courts  of  Lax.  (13)  In  ill 
1,  2  the  principle  of  Economy  or  Btserze  in 
teaching  for  the  first  time  stated.  (14)  The 
Epistle  as  a  whole  lays  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian Casuistry,  by  which  small  details  mi 
apparently  conflicting  duties  are  judged  upon 
great  and  comprehensive  principles. 

I.  The  Authenticity  of  the  four  great  Epi>tl«s 
of  St.  Paul — 1  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatiaas,  aad 
Romans  —  is  more  certain  than  that  of  any 
ancient  writing.  The  criticism  which  assail*  it 
stultifies  itself.  Bruno  Bauer  in  his  Kntik  J. 
Pauliniscfu-n  Brief e  (Berlin,  1850)  was  until 
lately  almost  alone  in  questioning  it.  But  he 
has  now  been  followed  by  the  Dutch  writer 
A.  D.  Loman  both  elsewhere  and  in  his  ijuai- 
tiones  Paulinae ;  and  a  statement  of  the  tosia 
evidence  is  rendered  necessary.  These  Lpiitles 
are  the  front  bulwarks  of  the  faith,  and  the;r 
strength  should  be  widely  kuown.  Even  if  the 
rest  of  the  X.  T.  could  be  shown  to  be  forgeries 
of  the  2nd  century,  the  evidence  for  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  ft 
miracles,  would  still  remain  ample  in  these  four 
letters,  written  by  one  who  was  himself  coa- 
verted  by  the  evidence,  and  addressed  to  those 
who  had  full  opportunitv  of  exposing  it,  had  it 
been  false.  Even  F.  C.  Baur  asserts  that 
44  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  suspicion  as 
to  authenticity  cast  on  these  four  Epistles ;  and 
they  bear  so  incontestable  the  character  of 
Pauline  originality,  that  there  is  no  conceivable 
ground  for  the  assertion  of  critical  doubts  in 
their  case  "  (Paidus,  Stuttg.  1845,  t.  ii.  Ei*laL  ; 
Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  246). 

The  External  Evidence  for  1  Cor.  begins  with 
the   earliest  Christian  literature  outside  the 
N.  T.    Clement  of  Rome  (e.  A.D.  95)  writes: 
44  Take  up  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the 
Apostle.    What  wrote  he  first  unto  you  in  the 
beginning   of  the   Gospel  ?     Of  a  truth  he 
charged  you  in  the  Spirit  concerning  hiiustli 
and  Cephas  and  Apollos,  because  that  even  then 
ye  hail  made  parties  "  (xlvii.), — earliest  instance 
of  the  X.  T.  writer  being  quoted  by  name  (cp. 
2  Pet.  iii.  15)  and  of  the  special  use  o'f  44  bless*! " 
(cp.  Rev.  xiv.  13).    If  1  Cor.  was  publicly  read 
at  Corinth,  in  spite  of  its  strong  condemnation 
of  the  Corinthians,  they  must  have  been  con- 
vinced of  its  authority.     Cp.  xlviii.  sub  »«■ 
with  1  Cor.  x.  24,  xxxviii.  with  1  Cor.  xii.  12- 
27,  xlix.  with  1  Cor.  xiii.,  xxiv.  with  1  Cor.  it., 
and  the  quotation  in  xxxiv.  with  that  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  9.    In  the  AttaX*l  T.  t&oca  hroar.  (a.D.  90- 
130)  cp.  iii.  sub  fin.  with  1  Cor.  xii.  6,  H 
and  ix.  with  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  27  ;  also  i-  with 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  and  xvi.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 
Ignatius  (c.  A.D.  112)  in  Eph.  xviii.  has  echoes  tf 
1  Cor.  i.  18,  23,  24,  and  a  rough  citation  iron 
i.  20,  and  in  Bom.  v.  an  almost  exact  citation  froo 
1  Cor.  iv.  4.    Cp.  Eph.  ii.  sub  fin.  with  1  Cor. 
i.  10,  which  the  interpolator  of  Ignatiu*  ituerU 
more  fully.    Polycarp  (c.  A.D.  95-155)  in  PAi 
xi.  quotes  half  1  Cor.  vi.  2  as  koBwi  n**A« 
StSdaxct,  and  in  ch.  v.  abbreviates  1  Cor.  vi.  9, 1  ■>• 
Cp.  ch.  ii.  with  1  Cor.  vi.  14.    Justin  Martyr 
(c.  A.D.  147)  in  Trypho  xxxv.   quotes  from 
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1  Cor.  xi.  19.  Atheuagoras  (c.  a.d.  177)  in  de 
Pes.  Jfort.  xviii.  quotes  part  of  1  Cor.  xv.  55 
as  Kara  tok  an6<rro\oy.  Irenaeus  (a.D.  140- 
202)  quotes  it  upwards  of  60  times,  frequently 
naming  St.  Paul  and  sometimes  the  Corinthians. 
Where  the  allusion  is  quoted  as  from  an  "Elder" 
the  evidence  may  be  dated  as  a.d.  140  or  earlier. 
These  Elders  were  *'  disciples  of  the  Apostles." 
liner,  iv.  xxvii.  3  is  the  earliest  passage  in 
which  the  Epistle  is  named ;  in  ad  Corinthios, 
12  verses  of  1  Cor.  x.  are  quoted  (see  Werner, 
Ihrr  Ptiulmisinus  dcs  Irenaeus,  Leipzig,  1889). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (H.  180-211)  quotes  it 
nearly  150  times,  sometimes  by  name,  as  iv  rjj 
rpoTtpa  wpbt  Kop.  itriar.  (Pacd.  i.  42).  Tertul- 
lian  (rl.  195-210)  quotes  it  400  or  500  times, 
and  sometimes  names  it,  as  Paulus  in  prima  ad 
Cvrinthios.  Among  heretical  writers  Basilides 
(c.  a.d.  125)  certainly  knew  it,  and  Marcion 
(c.  A.D.  140)  admitted  it  (possibly  in  a  garbled 
form)  to  his  very  limited  Canon.  The  Mura- 
torian  Canon  states  that  St.  Paul  44  wrote  twice 
to  the  Corinthians  and  Thessalonians  for  their 
correction  ; "  and  again,  44  he  wrote  first  to  the 
Corinthians  to  forbid  heretical  schism."  This 
ample  evidence  is  by  no  means  all  that  might  be 
cited  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  between 
A.D.  90  and  220. 

Nor  is  the  Internal  Evidence  less  conclusive: 
whether  we  regard  the  characteristic  energy  of 
the  language,  which  caused  Tertullian  to  say 
that  this  letter  was  written  with  gall  and  not 
with  ink,  Jerome  and  Erasmus  to  compare  St. 
Paul's  words  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
Luther  to  delarc  that  they  are  "  not  dead  words, 
but  living  creatures  and  have  hands  and  feet ;  " 
or  consider  the  numerous  coincidences,  most  of 
which  must  be  undesigned,  between  this  Epistle 
and  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  (see  Table  below). 
Nothing  so  completely  in  harmony  with  all  that 
we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the 
character  and  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  con- 
dition of  Corinth  in  his  time,  could  have  been 
invented. 

Nor  can  the  Integrity  of  the  Epistle  be  im- 
pugned. No  MS.  or  Version  throws  doubt  on 
any  chapter  or  even  verse.  The  whole  Epistle 
is  contained  in  the  Uncials  KABD,  and,  except- 
ing vii.  19-ix.  6  and  xiii.  9-xv.  09,  in  the  frag- 
mentary C.  Irenaeus  quotes  from  every  chapter 
excepting  iv.,  xiv.,  and  xvi.  Tertullian  (adv. 
Marc.  v.  v.-x.)  goes  through  it  chapter  by  chap- 
ter to  the  end  of  xv. 

II.  The  Place  and  Time  are  approximately 
given  in  xvi.  8:  44  I  will  terry  at  Ephesus  until 
Pentecust."  It  was  written,  therefore,  in  or  near 
Ephesus  and  before  Pentecost,  in  a  year  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  which 
was  probably  A.D.  57  (see  Table  of  different 
views  in  Farm's  St.  Paul,  ii.  p.  624).  The  an- 
cient foot-note,  rightly  omitted  from  R.  V.,  states 
that  it  ''was  written  from  Philippi;"  an  error 
which  probably  arose  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  xvi.  5,  as  if'  Maxttovlcw  yhp  SUpxoftai  meant 
"  For  I  am  at  this  moment  passing  through 
Macedonia."  How  could  "the  churches  of  Asia" 
(xvi.  19)  send  a  greeting  from  Philippi?  From 
Ephesus,  the  chief  Church,  they  would  naturally 
do  so.  The  exact  time  of  year  was  probably 
Easter.  Tht  Passover  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  imagery  in  v.  6,  7 ;  xv.  20,  23 ;  xvi.  15. 
Nowhere  else  in  St.  Paul  dees  ird<rxa  occur,  nor  | 


inrapxb  so  frequently.  Cp.  the  repeated  ap- 
peals to  Christ's  Resurrection  (xv.  4,  12,  15,  17, 
20),  of  which  at  Easter  the  Apostle  would  be  full. 
The  pex-iod  in  St.  Paul's  life  can  be  determined 
with  some  definiteness.  He  was  twite  in  Ephe- 
sus :  once  at  the  close  of  his  second  missionarv 
journey  after  his  first  and  long  visit  of  eighteen 
months  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  19),  and  again 
for  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  (Acts  xix.  1, 
10;  xx.  31)  on  his  third  missionary  journey. 
The  letter  cannot  have  been  writteu  during  the 
first  stay  at  Ephesus.  Apollos  had  not  yet 
arrived  there  (Acts  xviii.  25):  and  when  the 
Epistle  was  written  Apollos  had  reached  Ephe- 
sus, had  been  instructed  there  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  whom  St.  Paul  had  brought  thither 
from  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  19),  had  been  to 
Corinth  to  water  what  Paul  had  planted  (Acts 
xix.  1  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  6),  and  had  returned  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  12).  It  was,  therefore,  during  St.  Paul's 
second  and  long  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  probably 
near  the  end  of  it,  that  the  letter  was  written. 
Timothy  had  already  started  for  Macedonia  on 
his  way  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17) ;  and  his  de- 
parture with  Eras t us  took  place  shortly  before 
the  uproar  of  Demetrius,  immediately  after 
which  Paul  left  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  1).  In  the 
Acts  the  writing  of  the  letter  must  be  placed 
between  xix.  22  and  23. 

HI.  The  Persons  addressed  are  always  a  con- 
sideration of  the  utmost  importance  in  studying 
St.  Paul's  writings.  He  commonlv  dictated  his 
letters  (xvi.  21;  Rom.  xvi.  22;'Gal.  vi.  11; 
Col.  iv.  18;  2  Thess.  iii.  17)  :  and  as  he  dictates 
he  is  44  present  in  spirit "  (v.  3)  with  those 
whom  he  addresses.  They  ere  before  him,  not 
as  distant  correspondents,  but  as  a  present 
audience.  With  his  eyes  closed  to  all  around 
him,  he  sees  them  alone,  with  their  difficulties 
and  frailties,  their  claim  upon  his  sympathy, 
and  their  need  of  his  firmness.  He  hears  their 
rejoinders  to  his  rebukes  and  entreaties,  and  he 
replies  to  them  again.  He  does  not  write,  but 
speak.  The  result  is  a  compound  of  oratory, 
conversation,  and  correspondence,  which  "is 
unique  in  literature.  No  Epistles  illustrate 
this  result  more  completely  than  those  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  in  studying  them  we  must 
keep  the  |>ersons  addressed  in  them,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  steadily  in  view. 

Although  Athens  still  remained  the  chief 
representative  of  Greek  intellect  and  culture, 
Corinth  in  a  single  century  of  existence  had 
become  the  political  and  commercial  capital  of 
Greece,  and  as  such  was  the  seat  of  the  Proconsul 
Gallio  (Acts  xviii.  12).  Hence  44  the  Church  of 
God  that  is  in  Corinth  "  represents  all  Christians 
in  the  whole  Roman  province  of  Achaia  (2  Cor. 
i.  1).  The  light  of  this  brilliant  totius  Graeciae 
lumen,  quenched  by  Mummius  (d.c.  146),  had 
been  rekindled  by  Julius  Caesar  (n.c.  46)  as 
Coionia  Julia  or  Laus  Julia  Curinthus.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  reputed  son  of  Venus  it  soon 
recovered  its  former  prosj>erity  and  more  than 
its  former  licentiousness.  The  worship  of 
Aphrodite  assumed  enormous  proportions ;  and 
her  temple  became  a  centre  round  which  the 
abominations  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
East  found  a  home  and  intensified  one  another. 
Contemjwrary  literature  abounds  with  passages 
which  show  that  this  new  Corinth  was  a  by- 
word for  moral  corruption.    It  was  at  Corinth 
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that  the  Apostle's  ghastly  catalogue  of  heathen  f 
vices  (Rom.  i.  21-32)  was  penned.  It  was  of  • 
heathen  society  in  Corinth  that  he  declared  that 
it  was  wholly  made  up  of  those  to  whom  such 
vices  were  habitual  (1  Cor.  v.  10).  It  was 
from  such  vices  that  the  Corinthian  Christians 
had  been  rescued  (vi.  10,  11).  Their  peril  in 
this  direction  is  the  chief  motive  of  the  Epistle, 
the  crisis  of  which  breaks  with  a  crash  in  v.  1, 
2  :  "  It  is  actually  reported,"  &c. 

The  city  had  other  characteristics  besides  its 
licentiousness.  Its  inhabitants  consisted  of 
(1)  Greeks,  attracted  to  the  restored  city  by 
sentiment  for  an  historic  site  and  the  love  of 
something  new.  (2)  Italians,  descendants  of 
the  t'reedmen  planted  there  by  Caesar.  Most  of  the  I 
Corinthian  names  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  i.  14,  16  ; 
xvi.  17;  Rom.  xvi.  21,  23;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17) 
seem  to  be  of  servile  origin.  (3)  Adccnturers  from 
all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  many 
dues  who  had  settled  there  for  trading  pur- 
poses. With  almost  all  of  these  St.  Haul,  as  an 
Hellenist,  a  Roman  citizen,  and  a  Hebrew  of 
Hebrews,  had  some  point  of  contact.  The  Greek 
element  contributed  intellectual  and  political 
activity  of  a  debased  kind ;  the  restlessness 
without  the  earnestness  of  old  Greek  specula- 
tion ;  and  that  spirit  of  faction  which  had  proved 
the  ruin  of  Hellas  (i.  10-17  ;  iii.  1-9,  21,  22; 
xi.  18).  Schools  and  other  instruments  of  cul- 
ture abounded,  and  the  Corinthians  prided 
themselves  on  their  knowledge  and  acnteness. 
Hence  the  frequent  mention  of  yvwats  (i.  5 ; 
viii.  1-11  ;  xii.  8;  xiii.  2,  8;  xiv.  6)  and  ao<pla 
(i.  17-30;  ii.  1-7,  13;  iii.  19;  xii.  8).  Cp. 
2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  ii.  14;  iv.  6 ;  vi.  6 ;  viii.  7  ;  x.  5  ; 
xi.  6.  The  settlers  from  other  countries  ex- 
hibited the  characteristics  of  mixed  emigrants, 
who  commonly  part  with  their  own  national 
virtues  in  exchange  for  the  national  vices  of  all 
the  rest,  and  end  in  self-seeking  godlessness.  In 
morals  the  Jews  were  no  doubt  on  a  higher 
level.  But  with  them  religion  had  become  so 
stereotyped,  bigoted,  and  self-satisfied,  that 
there  was  more  hope  of  the  dissolute  heathen 
than  of  them. 

Add  to  these  facts  three  others.  A  city  barely 
a  century  old  could  have  no  aristocracy.  Its 
upper  classes  owed  their  elevation  mainly  to 
wealth,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  population 
was  democratic.  It  was  in  such  a  society  that 
congregations,  in  which  each  exhibited  his 
spiritual  gifts  without  order  or  respect  of  per- 
sons (xii. ;  xiv.),  women  set  custom  at  defiance 
(xi.  5-15;  xiv.  34,  35),  and  an  indeceut  scramble 
took  place  at  the  public  meals  connected  with 
the  Eucharist  (xi.  17-34),  became  possible. 
Again,  the  wealthy  classes  were  not  manu- 
facturers, but  trailers.  They  lacked  the  educa- 
tion of  the  producer,  and  had  only  the  shrewd- 
ness of  the  tnouey-getter.  The  works  of  art 
for  which  old  Corinth  had  been  famous  were 
dug  up  from  ruins  and  tombs,  not  to  be  copied, 
but  to  be  sold.  They  were  a  city  of  shop- 
keepers. Lastly,  there  were  all  the  demoral- 
ising influences  of  a  thriving  seaport — a  double 
seaport  (bi  maris  Corinthi).  In  moral  degrada- 
tion it  was  Paris  and  Liverpool  combined.  To 
sum  up : — Licentiousness  of  the  grossest  kind, 
great  mental  activity  and  intellectual  pride, 
a  democratic  spirit  devoid  of  reverence,  com- 
mercial energy  absorbed  in  money-getting; — 


such  was  the  combination  into  which  St.  P*ol 
had  introduced  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  (iii.  6 ; 
iv.  15);  such  were  the  elements  out  of  which 
the  first  great  Gentile  Church  was  formed  (ri. 
11);  and  such  were  still  the  surroundings  of 
that  Church  when  this  letter  was  written  (r. 
10).  Certainlv  to  speak  of  "  the  Church  of  God 
that  is  in  Corinth  "  involved  a  startling'and  a 
glorious  paradox  (Bengel). 

Almost  certainly  St.  Paul  was  the  first 
Christian  who  ever  set  foot  in  Corinth.  A  jui.4 
was  still  a  Jew  when  Paul  took  up  his  ai>*ie 
with  him  ;  and  it  was  their  common  trade,  not 
their  common  faith,  which  in  the  tint  instanc* 
drew  them  together  (Acts  xviii.  23).  The  pt^nt- 
ing  of  Christianity  in  this  unpromising  soil  »s* 
absolutely  the  work  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii. 
6,  10).  The  Corinthian  Christians  were  hi> 
children  in  Christ  (iv.  15) :  and  while  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  were  probably  the  first  Jewish  con- 
verts, Stephanas  and  his  household  were  the 
first  Gentiles  who  accepted  the  Gospel  in  Achaii 
(xvi.  15;  i.  16). 

IV.  The  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  would  *«en>  to 
have  been  threefold,  (a)  Members  of  the  honse- 
hold  of  Chloe  (i.  11)  had  brought  report*  of  \ht 
factions  and  other  evils.  Whether  Chloe  was  i 
Corinthian,  whose  relations  or  slaves  were  visit- 
ing Ephesus,  or  an  Ephesian  whose  relations  or 
slaves  had  been  visiting  Corinth,  is  uncertain. 
(6)  Independently  of  her  household,  St.  Paul 
seems  to  have  heard  of  the  monstrous  ca^e  of 
incest ;  possibly  from  those  mentioned  in  rri.  17. 
This  is  the  chief  occasion  of  the  letter:  for 
Timothy  had  already  been  sent  (iv.  17)  to  deal 
with  the  factions.  From  one  or  both  of  these 
sources  Paul  had  also  heard  of  litigation  bJore 
heathen  judges  (vi.  1),  disputes  in  public  war- 
ship and  even  at  the  Eucharist  (xi.  18-34),  and 
erroneous  doctrine  touching  the  Resurm  tioa 
(iv.).  Besides  this  (c)  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves had  written  to  consult  the  Apostle  (vii.  R 
This  letter  seems  to  have  been  sclf-saturied  b 
tone,  containing  no  confession  of  the  existing 
scandals.  Quotations  from  it,  some  of  thttn 
made  sarcasticallv.  mav  perhaps  be  traced  n 
"All  things  are 'lawful"  (vi.  12;  x.  23):  -  It 
is  good,"  &c.  (vii.  1)  ;  I  also  (as  well  as  vou) 
"have  the  Spirit  of  God"  (vii.  40);  "We  all 
have  knowledge"  (viii.  1);  "Whv  is  my  li- 
berty," &c.  (x.  29) ;  "  Ye  remember  me  in  all 
things"  (xi.  2);  "Jesus  is  anathema;  Je>a* 
is  Lord"  (xii.  3);  "The  collection  for  tie 
saints  "  (xvi.  1).  In  several  cases  the  apparent 
quotation  is  followed  by  a  "  but,"  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  What  you  state  is  very  true,  but  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side." 

V.  The  Contents  of  the  Epistle  are  as  vark  t* 
as  the  evils  reported  and  the  questions  a»kcl. 
The  strictures  on  the  evils  are  somewhat  mingled 
with  the  answers  to  the  questions:  but  on  titf 
whole  the  evils  are  discussed  first.  The  tender- 
hearted Apostle  gets  the  most  painful  part  cf 
his  duty  done  as  quickly  as  may  be,  bat  not 
without  kindly  words  first.  After  the  usoii 
Salutation  and  Thanksgiving  (i.  1-9)  he  take* 
the  two  worst  scandals,  the  Factions  (i.  10-iv. 
20)  and  Impurity  (iv.  21-vi.  20).  In  diseasing 
the  latter  he  says  they  are  not  to  juice  tiie 
heathen  as  to  this  sin  ;  and  this  leads  him  u> 
condemn  them  for  allowing  the  heathen  t<>  judce 
them  as  to  much  less  important  things  (ri. 
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Then  (vii.  1-xiv.  20)  he  answers  the  Corinthians* 
questions  respecting  Marriage  (vii.) ;  Hatthen 
Feists  (viii.  1-xi.  1),  about  which  his  decision 
is  an  advance  on  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Council 
(Arts  xr.  20,  29);  Public  Worship  and  Spiritual 
Gifts  (xi.  2-xiv.  40).  Lastly  (xv.)  he  ex- 
pounds the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
letter  closes  with  personal  Charges  and  Salu- 
tations (xvi.).  Of  the  Sosthenes  included  in 
the  opening  address  (i.  1)  nothing  is  known. 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  l.  xii.  1)  makes  him  one  of  the 
Seventy.  That  he  was  the  ruler  of  the  Corinthi:m 
synagogue,  beaten  by  the  Jews  in  Gallio's 
court  (Acts  xviii.  17),  is  improbable.  The  name 
was  a  common  one. 

The  following  table  of  coincidences  between  the 
Epistle  and  other  Books  of  the  N.  T.,  especially 
the  Acts,  will  illustrate  its  contents  and  also 
show  the  strength  of  this  side  of  the  internal 
evidence  as  to  its  authenticity. 

I          1  Corinthians. 

ii.  1.  When  I  came  unto 
you,  I  came  not  with  ex- 
cellency of  speech  or  of 
wisdom  (as  at  Athens), 
proclaiming  to  you  the 
mystery  of  God. 

ix.  1.  Are  not  ye  my 
work  in  the  Lord  f 


xvi.  6,  T,  9.  [Paul  is 
thrice  preternatural  ly  di- 
rected to  visit  Eur<Fpe.] 

xviii.  l.  He  departed 
from  Athens  and  came  to 
Corinth. 

xriii.  11.  He  dwelt  there 
a  year  and  six  months, 
teaching  the  word  of  God 
among  them. 

xvili.  19.  They  came  to 
Ephesu*,  and  he  left  tbem 
(Aquila  and  Priscilla) 
there. 

xviii.  21.  He  set  sail 
from  Ephcsus. 

xtx.  1.  While 
wan  at  Corinth, 
came  to  Epbesus. 

xix.  9.  When 
hardened  and  disobedient, 
spiking  evil  of  the  Way. 

xix.  20.  So  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  God  and 
prevailed. 

xix.  21.  Paul  purposed 
in  the  spirit,  when  he  hod 
paiwed  through  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  Ac. 

xix.  22.  Having  sent 
into  Macedonia  .  .  .  Ti- 


xvi.  19.  Aquila 
Priscilla  salute  you. 


Apollos     Ui.  6.   A  polios  watered. 


!  many 


xvi.  9. 
adversaries 

xv.  32.  I  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus. 

xvi.  ».  A  great  door  and 
effectual  is  opened  unto 
roe. 

xvi  6.  I  will  come  unto 
you,  when    I   shall  have 


xx.  2.    He  came 
Greece. 

xx.  34.    These  bands 


iv.  17.  I 
Timothy, 
xvi.  10. 


unto  you 


xx i.  26.  Purifying  him- 
self with  them. 

xvi.  1.  Circumcised  him 
because  of  the  Jews. 

xxiL  14.   See  the  Right - 


xxlll 


1.  I  have  lived 
God  In  all  good 


iv.  19.  I  will  come  to 
you  shortly. 

iv.  11,  12.  Even  unto 
this  hour.  .  .  we  toll,  work- 
ing with  our  own  hands. 

ix.  20.  To  the  Jews  I 
became  as  a  Jew,  that  I 
might  gain  the  Jews. 

ix.  1.  Have  I  not  seen 
Jesus  our  Lord  ? 

xv.  9.  He  appeared  to 
me  also. 

iv.  4.    I  know 


xxiv.  17.  I  came  to  bring 
aim*  to  my  nation  and 


xvi.  3.  Tbem  will  I 
send  to  carry  your  bounty 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  If  it  be 
meet  for  me  to  go  also,  they 
shall  go  with  me. 


The  Acts.  1  Corinth 'ant. 

xviii.  8.    Crispin.  thf  I.  14.  1  baptized"  none  of 

ruler  of  the  synagogue,  you  save  Crispus 
believed. 

Kom.  xvi.  23.  Galus,  my  and  Gaius. 
hott. 

1  Cor.  xvi.  15.  The  house  i.  16.  I  baptized  also  the 

of  Stephanas  .  .  .  the  first-  household  of  Stephana*. 
fruits  of  Achaia. 

1  Tim.  iv.  12.   Let  no  xvi.  10.    Let  no  man 

man  despise  thy  youth.  despise  him. 

The  last  four  coincidences  are  specially  in- 
teresting. They  show  in  the  most  incidental 
way  why  St.  Paul  made  an  exception  in  favour 
of  Crispus,  Gaius,  and  Stephanas,  and  why  he 
was  afraid  that  the  Corinthians  might  despite 
Timothy. 

The  Epistle  contains  some  special  difficulties, 
a.  The  number  and  character  of  the  factions 
(i.  12).  b.  The  meaning  of  iii.  12-15.  c. 
fypaipa  vyZv  iv  rfi  imvroXp  (v.  9).  d.  paWo? 
XpV<r*i  (^ii-  21).  e.  iucoXovdovans  vtrpas  (x.  4). 
/.  i^ovaiav  **X<"'  TV*  x«^>oAijj  9ih  rovs 
ayyfaovs  (xi.  10).  g.  yivn  yKuffffiy  (xii.  10, 
28;  xiii.  1  ;  xiv.  2,  4,  10,  19).  h.  ol  &a*ri(6- 
ptvot  inrip  ruw  vtKpwv  (xv.  29).  Of  these  eight 
only  the  first  three  can  be  noticed  here.  For 
the  remainder  see  Commentaries,  esj>.  Ellicott. 

a.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  informa- 
tion given  us  respecting  the  Factions,  the  amount 
written  about  them  is  amazing.  We  must 
separate  St.  Paul's  brief  statements  an  J  Blight 
hints  from  the  masses  of  theory  which  have 
been  spun  out  of  them,  especially  regarding 
the  party  about  which  we  know  little  more 
than  the  name,  the  so-called  4*  Christ  party." 
Six  points  may  be  considered  as  fairly  certain. 
(1)  The  whole:  Corint/iian  Church  was  involved. 
"Exmrrof  ifivv  Ktyti  implies  that  there  was 
hardly  anyone  who  did  not  attach  himself  to 
one  name  or  another.  (2)  The  factions  origi- 
nated partly  in  the  invariably  occurring  differ- 
ences between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
partly  in  the  invariably  factious  spirit  of  the 
Greek  race.  There  is  no  modem  parallel.  To 
gain  an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  feeling,  we  must 
imagine  Irish  Romanists  and  Orangemen  sharing 
in  the  same  public  worship.  (M)  The  factions 
are  mentioned  in  chronological  order.  At  first 
all  were  disciples  of  Paul.  When  he  left  and 
AjmjIIos  came,  some  disparaged  the  simplicity  of 
the  Apostle  (i.  17;  ii.  1-5)  in  comparison  with 
the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  brilliant 
Alexandrian  (Acts  xviii.  24, 25, 28).  Then  certain 
other  teachers  arrived  with  letters  of  commen- 
dation (2  Cor.  iii.  1),  probably  from  Jerusalem, 
who  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  Apostleship  of  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ix.  1-5;  2  Cor.  xii.  12)  and  exalted 
Cephas  and  themselves  in  opposition  to  him 
(2  Cor.  xi.  5;  xii.  11).  Finally,  vet  another 
party,  dissenting  from  those  who  had  elected 
human  leaders,  degraded  the  Name  of  Christ 
into  a  party  cry.  (4)  These  ptrtics  received  no 
Siinction  from  Vie  teachers  with  whose  names  they 
made  free.  St.  Faul  condemns  all  parties  alike. 
Apollos  remains  at  St.  Paul's  side  and  declines 
to  return  to  Corinth  while  this  crisis  continues. 
Paul,  who  once  did  not  shrink  from  resisting 
Peter  to  the  face  (Gal.  ii.  11),  says  not  one  word 
against  him  here :  and  this  shows  that  Peter 
had  no  sympathy  with  those  whom  Paul  here 
condemns  for  making  Cephas  a  party  name. 
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That  Peter  was  ever  in  Corinth  is  very  doubtful. 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Eus.  H.  E.  II.  xxv.  8)  may 
be  drawing  a  baseless  inference  from  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
or  (if  he  is  correct)  must  refer  to  a  visit  at  some 
later  period.  (5)  The  number  of  factions  teas 
/our,  not  three  or  two.  That  the  last  clause  of 
i.  12  means  "  But  I,  Paul,  am  of  Christ,"  is 
utterly  improbable.  And  that  it  refers  to 
neutrals,  who  protested  against  all  divisions,  is 
against  the  whole  context.  The  Apostle  would 
at  once  have  commended  such  neutrals,  had  they 
existed.  No  such  commendation  lurks  in  iii. 
22,  23 :  "  Ye  are  Christ's  "  is  addressed  to  the 
whole  body,  not  to  any  one  section.  Indeed 
2  Cor.  x.  7  is  conclusive.  It  is  aimed  against 
those  who  in  some  exclusive  sense  claimed  to  be 
"of  Christ;"  and  2  Cor.  xi.  13  seems  aimed 
against  their  leaders.  And  this  may  be  the 
meaning  of  ntfitpurrai  6  xPiar°s  in  i.  13:  "The 
Christ  has  been  made  a  part."  He  who  ought 
to  be  all  in  all  has  been  degraded  to  a  fraction 
(see  Speaker's  Comm.).  The  attractive  theory 
of  Schmidt  and  Baur  that  there  were  only  two 
factions,  that  of  Paul  and  Apollos  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Cephas  and  Christ  on  the  other,  does 
not  bear  close  inspection.  Unlike  John  xix.  25, 
the  grouping  does  not  suggest  two  pairs.  There 
was  much  more  at  work  than  the  difference 
between  the  progress  claimed  by  Paul  in  the 
interests  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  conversatism 
maintained  by  other  Apostles  in  sympathy  with 
the  Jews.  That  Paul  and  Apollos  were  excellent 
friends  (iii.  5 ;  iv.  G ;  xvi.  12)  is  indubitable. 
But  it  is  scarcely  less  so  that  real  dissension 
existed  between  the  admirers  of  Paul  and  the 
admirers  of  Apollos  (i.  17-28  ;  ii.  1-6  ;  iii.  4). 
Clement  of  Rome  (xlvii.)  omits  the  "Christ 
party  "  because  it  would  not  suit  his  argument. 
But  if  there  were  virtually  only  two  factions,  he 
ought  to  have  omitted  the  Apollos  party  as 
well ;  all  the  more  so,  as  its  omission  would 
have  improved  his  argument.  His  mention  of 
it  is  strong  evidence  of  its  distinctness.  Perhaps 
the  strangest  theory  of  all  is  that  the  only  real 
parties  were  those  of  Paul  and  of  Apollos ;  "  that  i 
Cephas  is  introduced  only  to  vary  the  illustra- 
tion; and  that  Christ  is  added  to  crown  the 
absurdity  of  such  mischievous  partisanship." 
(6)  St.  Paul  abstains  from  attributing  particular 
doctrines  to  particular  parties.  It  will  be  our 
wisdom  to  do  the  same.  He  condemns  on  the 
one  hand  certain  schismatical  factions,  on  the 
other  certain  erroneous  doctrines  and  practices. 
But  he  nowhere  assigns  any  of  the  latter  to  any 
one  of  the  former.  It  was  unnecessary  and 
perhaps  impossible  to  do  so.  Some  evils  would 
be  common  to  two,  three,  or  all  four  of  the 
parties.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  the  evils 
would  be  prevalent  chiefly  among  Gentile  con- 
verts, others  chiefly  among  Jewish :  and  on  the 
whole  the  First  Epistle  treats  mainly  of  the 
former,  the  Second  mainly  of  the  latter.  But  I 
we  need  not  go  beyond  these  broad  facts.  In- 
genious speculations  unsupported  by  evidence 
are  not  worth  the  time  which  the  study  of  them 
consumes. 

St.  Paul's  rebukes  were  effectual.  These  fac- 
tions soon  died  out.  Clement  of  Rome  writes 
of  them  as  past,  and  contrasts  them  with  exist- 
ing dissensions  of  quite  another  kind.  Evidently 
they  had  never  created  a  schism. 

b.  As  to  the  difficult  passage  iii.  12-15,  all 


that  can  be  pointed  out  here  is  that  its  imsrery 
is  taken  from  Corinth  as  St.  Paul  knew  it.  Of 
the  city  destroyed  by  Mummius  only  wh  it  ws* 
solid  had  survived  the  conflagration.  Fouixfo- 
tions  and  "  costly  stones "  remained,  while 
everything  which  had  been  run  up  in  "wood" 
and  thatch  of  "hay  "  and  "stubble  "  had  been 
consumed. 

c.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  v.  9  refers 
to  a  lost  epistle  written  before  our  1  Cor.  Ex- 
cepting a  possible  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  vvv  (t.  11),  nothing  but  a  priori  dislike  to  ad- 
mitting the  loss  of  a  letter  from  a  leading  Apostle 
to  a  leading  Church,  would  make  interpreUn 
hesitate.  This  may  be  met  by  another  a  prio-i 
consideration.  No  two  places  equally  far  apart 
were  in  more  constant  communication  than 
Ephesus  and  Corinth.  Is  it  likely  that  a  Chorea 
of  such  importance  and  so  critically  situated  as 
Corinth  would  be  left  by  St.  Paul,  while  at 
Ephesus,  without  either  a  visit  or  a  letter  tor 
three  years  ?  In  point  of  fact  he  gave  both  (sw 
next  article).  We  know,  even  without  John 
xx.  25,  that  thousands  of  our  Lord's  spoken 
words  have  not  been  preserved.  Is  it  surprising 
that  some  of  His  Apostles'  written  words  have 
perished  ?  It  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  the  Apostles  wrote  nothing,  either  to 
Churches  or  individuals,  but  what  has  come 
down  to  us.  See  Lightfoot,  Phihppianj,  2nd  kA. 
p.  136  ;  Jowett,  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  2nd  ed.  p.  195. 
On  the  apocryphal  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
see  below. 

VI.  In  Style  1  Cor.  should  possibly  be  ranked 
first  among  St.  Paul's  writings.  Probably  no 
such  thought  was  in  his  mind :  but  the  Utter 
might  convince  the  fastidious  Greeks  that  in 
clearness  of  thought  and  power  of  language  he 
was  no  way  inferior  to  the  eloquent  Apollos 
Chapters  xiii.  and  xv.  are  amoug  the  mo<t  sub- 
lime passages,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  bet  in 
literature.  Several  other  portions  are  of  the 
noblest  type  of  eloquence:  e.g.  the  character- 
istics of  heavenly  wisdom  (ii.  6-16;  iii.  18-23); 
the  limits  of  personal  liberty  (vi.  12-20);  the 
impassioned  appeal  in  ch.  ix.  The  whole  letter 
conveys  a  profound  impression  of  lofty  thought* 
expressed  in  lofty  language. 

The  following  words  and  phrases  are  rvufar 
to  this  Epistle  in  the  N.  T. :  f<u»pla  (i.  1 S,  21, 23 ; 
ii.  14 ;  iii.  19),  <prin't  (vii.  29  ;  x.  15,  19  ;  it.  5"\ 
Ayafios  (vii.  8,  11,  32,  34),  KaraxpaaStu  (rii.  31 ; 
ix.  18),  avuQopos  (vii.  35;  x.  33),  inaT&\vrrot 
(xi.  5,  13),  KOfiay  (xi.  14,  15),  iytpy^uara  (xii. 
6,  10),  ipurjytia  (xii.  10;  xiv.  26),  x<"*6*  (IT- 
47,  48,  49),  Koyla  (xvi.  1,  2),  ol  tpx*™  T0» 
alvvos  roirrov  (ii.  6,  8),  if  oo<pia  tov 
tovtov  (i.  20 ;  iii.  18).  There  is  a  large  number 
of  £ira£  \ty6fifva,  of  which  those  relating  to 
the  Eucharist  are  specially  interesting :  rb  rvrir 
piov  tt»i  tifKoylas  (x.  16),  "wortipiov  Kvpltv  (l 
21),  to  Trori)piov  tov  tcvptov  (xi.  27),  tywrefs 
Kvplov  (x.  21),  Kvptatcby  Suwroy  (xi.  2t»),  Kotr*ri* 
rov  alfiaros,  tow  awfiaros  (x.  16).  Among  others 
arc  vpb  tAv  alwvtuv  (ii.  7),  to  irycvfia  rov  K09fu» 
(ii.  12),  yvuviTtmiv  (iv.  11),  wtpl^nua  nr.  IS), 
«Vi<nrao-0cu  (vii.  18),  ci'SaXe  cop  (viii.  10X  wvrrtvm 
(ix.  26),  irtpvtfHvta&au  (xiii.  4),  (rrpv^a  (xt.  S), 
Piw^i  6<f>6a\ptov  (xv.  52),  dvfyffecr&u  (in.  lo), 
Kapay  add  (xvi.  22). 

There  are  thirty  quotations  from  the  0.  T~,  of 
which  nineteen  are  given  as  such, — a  number 
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exceeded  by  no  Epistle,  excepting  Romans  and 
Hebrews ;  and  even  in  Hebrews  the  ntnge  of 
quotation  is  not  so  wide.  Eleven  books  are 
quoted  :  Isaiah  eight  times,  Psalms  four  or  five, 
l>euteronomy  four,  Genesis  four,  Exodus  two  or 
three  times,  Numbers  one  or  two,  Zechariah  one 
or  two ;  Job,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Malachi,  each 
once.  Nowhere  else  in  the  X.  T.  is  Job  explicitly 
quoted  (iii.  19:  cp.  Phil.  19;  1  Thess.  v.  22; 
2  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  Luke  i.  52).  In  some  cases  (x.  6 
and  xi.  25)  we  cannot  be  sure  from  which  of  two 
Books  the  quotation  comes.  In  eight  cases 
(vi.  16  ;  ix.  9  ;  x.  7,  20,  21,  26;  xv.  32,  45)  the 
quotation  is  in  exact  agreement  with  theLXX.  In 
fourteen  (i.  19,  31  ;  ii.  16  ;  v.  7,  13  ;  x.  5,  6,  22 ; 
xi.  7,  25  ;  xiii.  5  ;  xv.  25,  27,  47)  there  is  almost 
exact,  or  at  least  substantial  agreement  with  the 
LXX.  In  four  (i.  20;  iii.  19;  xiv.  25;  xv.  54) 
the  quotation  follows  the  Hebrew.  In  three 
(ii.  9  ;  xiv.  21 ;  xv.  55)  it  differs  considerably 
from  both.  In  one  (iii.  20)  it  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  both.  These  facts  show  that, 
although  St.  Paul  was  familiar  with  both  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  of  the  O.  T.,  yet  as  a  rule 
he  quotes  from  the  LXX.  In  his  writings,  quo- 
tations which  agree  with  the  Hebrew  against 
the  Greek  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  Epistle  contains  one  of  the  three  quota- 
tions from  classical  literature  made  bv  St.  Paul 
(xv.  33;  Tit.  i.  12;  Acts  xvii.  28).  'That  the 
|>arable  of  the  body  and  its  members  (xii.  12-27) 
was  suggested  by  that  of  Menenius  Agrippa 
(Livy,  ii.  32)  is  not  likely. 

In  the  following  passages  there  are  various 
re*Jin<j$  of  much  interest: — ii.  1,  ^var^piov  and 
fiaprrvfnov :  iii.  1,  oapicivois  and  aapKiicots:  v.  6, 
oif  KaXbf  and  koAoV  :  vi.  20,  insertion  of  ct 
portate  in  some  Latin  authorities,  and  of  iv  r$ 
rytvu-crri  vp&v  &rtvd  iffrty  rov  8tou  in  some 
Greek :  vii.  3,  5,  r))v  b<pti\))v  and  rbv  o^etAo- 
Htvrjr  iGroiav,  «rxoAd<nrr«  and  <rx°*^CT?T<»  ^T< 
and  ovvipxtad*,  with  the  insertion  of  teal 
rti<rr*ltf  «xf,  seem  to  show  the  influence  of 
aacetic  views :  vii.  33,  34,  punctuation :  viii.  7, 
(rvvTjdf'tq.  and  avvtiS^ffn  :  ix.  1,  transposition  of 
clauses  :  xi.  10,  i^ova'tay  and  KtlXvupa,  vclamcn : 
xi.  24,  insertion  of  k\u>h*vov  :  xi.  29,  insertion 
of  iwa£io»s :  xiii.  3,  HavBi\<rwfiai  and  Kavx^vet/uti : 
xv.  5,  8<&8«*a  and  <v8««ca :  xv.  47,  insertion  of 
dKvpios:  xv.  51,  several  important  variations. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  abound  in 
of  htupuifje,  some  of  which  are  very 
eristic  of  St.  Paul's  style.  Some  think 
that  their  frequency  in  his  writings  indicates 
that  he  had  attended  lectures  in  Greek  rhetoric 
at  Tarsus.  (The  references  in  this  paragraph 
are  not  exhaustive  :  in  some  cases  many  other 
instances  might  be  cited.)  Accumulation  of 
participles:  1  Cor.  viii.  12;  xv.  58;  2  Cor.  iv. 
8,  9,  10,  13,  14  ;  of  svnonyms,  2  Cor.  vi.  14-16. 
Alliteration  :  2  Cor.  vii.  4;  viii.  22  ;  ix.  5,  8, 10, 
13.  Anacoluthon  :  1  Cor.  iv.  2,  6,  7,  8  ;  xii.  28 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  7;  vii.  5;  ix.  10-13;  xi.  23-27. 
Antithesis  :  1  Cor.  i.  18,  21  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  10,  18  ; 
viii.  1  ;  xiii.  2.  Aposiopesis  :  1  Cor.  ix.  15  ; 
2  Cor.  vii.  12.  Asyndeton:  1  Cor.  xiii.  4-8; 
xiv.  26;  xv.  43,  44  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  x.  16; 

xi.  20;  xii.  10;  xiii.  11.  Chiasmus:  1  Cor. 
iii.   17;  viii.  13;  xiii.  2;  2  Cor.  ix.  6;  x.  12  ; 

xii.  9,  20.  Climax:  1  Cor.  xiii.  1-3;  2  Cor. 
vii.  11;  xi.  22,  23.  Constructio  ad  sensum  : 
1  Cor.  vii.  36.    Constructio  praegnans :  1  Cor. 


xi.  18  ;  xv.  54  ;  2  Cor.  x.  5 ;  xi.  3.  Contrast  of 
prepositions:  1  Cor.  xi.  12;  xii.  8;  2  Cor. 
iv.  17  ;  viii.  3 ;  x.  3,  13.    Epanaphora :  1  Cor. 

i.  26;  v.  8;  xii.  8-10;  xiii.  7,  8;  xvi.  19,20; 
2  Cor.  vii.  2,  4,  11.     Erotesis:  1  Cor.  i.  13; 

ii.  11;  iii.  16;  iv.  7;  v.  6,  12;  vi.  9,  15,  16, 
19;  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18;  xiii.  5.  Euphemism: 
1  Cor.  v.  1,  2  ;  vii.  3;  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  Irony: 
1  Cor.  iv.  8;  viii.  1;  2  Cor.  xi.  16;  xii.  13. 
Litotes:  1  Cor.  xi.  17,  22.  Oratio  variata : 
1  Cor.  vii.  13 ;  xiv.  1  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  23  ;  xi. 
23-28.  Oxymoron:  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  14; 
viii.  2  ;  xii.  5,  9, 10.  Parallelism  :  1  Cor.  vii.  16 ; 
x.  23 ;  xi.  4,  5  ;  xii.  4,  6,  15-17  ;  xiii.  8-12  ; 
xv.  21,  42-49,  53,  54;  2  Cor.  vii.  4,  5;  xiii.  4. 
Parenthesis:  1  Cor.  xvi.  15  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  5;  v.  7  ; 

vi.  2;  ix.4;  xi.  21,23;  xii.  2,  3.  Paronomasia: 

1  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  iii.  17  ;  vii.  31  ;  xi.  29,  31,  32 ; 

xiv.  10;  2  Cor.  iii.  2;  iv.  8;  v.  4;  vi.  10; 

vii.  10;  viii.  22;  x.  12;  xi.  2.  Pronouns 
demonstrative  inserted  for  emphasis  before  Sti 
and  the  like:  1  Cor.  i.  12;  vii.  26;  xv.  50; 

2  Cor.  i.  12  ;  ii.  1,  9;  v.  14;  viii.  20;  x.  7,  11 ; 
xiii.  10.  Pronouns  personal  (ifivv)  inserted 
between  the  article  and  the  noun — peculiar  to 
St.  Paul:  1  Cor.  vii.  35;  ix.  12;  xvi.  17; 
2  Cor.  i.  6;  vii.  7,  15;  viii.  13,  14;  xii.  19; 
xiii.  9.     Repetition   of  conjunctions :    1  Cor. 

ii.  3;  iii.  22;  v.  11;  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  vii.  11  ; 

xii.  12,  21  ;  of  emphatic  words  :  1  Cor.  ii.  6, 13  ; 
x.  1-1;  xi.  3-5;  xii.  4-6;  xiii.  2,  9,  10,  11  ; 

xv.  21  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  16  ;  vi.  12  ;  vii.  2,  4 ;  x.  12  ; 
of  prepositions :  1  Cor.  i.  10  ;  ii.  3 ;  v.  8  ;  xiv.  6  ; 
xv.  52;  2  Cor.  vi.  4-8;  xi.  23,  27;  xii.  10; 
of  the  relative :  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  Transposition  for 
emphasis:  1  Cor.  ii.  6;  iii.  2;  vi.  4;  ix.  10; 
x.  13 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4  ;  ix.  7  ;  x.  3  ;  xii.  7.  Zeugma : 
1  Cor.  iii.  2.    Tov  with  infin.  to  express  design : 

1  Cor.  ix.  10  ;  x.  13  ;  xvi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  i.  8 ;  viii.  11. 
Eii  or  wpbs  to  express  design  or  result :  1  Cor. 

viii.  10  ;  ix.  18 ;  x.  6  ;  xi.  22,  33 ;  2  Cor.  i.  4 ; 

iii.  13  ;  iv.  4  ;  vii.  3  ;  viii.  6. 

VII.  The  Bearer  of  the  Letter  is  not 
known.  From  xvi.  12  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Apostle  had  wished  thatApellos  should  undertake 
this  office.  The  spurious  foot-note  assigns  it  to 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Timothy. 
This  is  impossible  as  regards  Timothy,  who  had 
already  started  for  Macedonia  and  Corinth 
(iv.  17  ;  xvi.  10,  11  ;  Acts  xix.  22),  but  may  be 
true  of  the  rest  (xvi.  17,  18).  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  bearer  was  Titus  (op. 

2  Cor.  viii.  16-24  and  xii.  18  with  1  Cor.  xvi. 
12).  See  Lightfoot  in  Camb.  Journal  of  Class, 
and  Sacr.  Phiioi.  ii.  201,  202,  June  1855; 
Macknight,  Transl.  of  the  Apost.  Epp.  i.  451, 
674;  ii.  2,  7,  124;  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

VIII.  Two  Apocryphal  Epistles  connected 
with  1  Cor.  are  preserved  in  Armenian  ;  one  from 
the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  and  one  from  him  in 
reply.  They  are  demonstrably  spurious  and  are 
of  little  interest.  Text  published  by  Wilkins, 
1715;  by  P.  Masson  with  Latin  version,  1715; 
by  Whiston,  1719;  by  Whistou's  sons  with 
Greek  and  Latin  versions,  1736.  The  English 
translation  of  Father  Aucher  and  Lord  Byron  is 
given  in  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  vi.  274, 
ami  in  Stanley  ;  and  a  summary  in  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  ii.  168.  These  Armenian  forgeries 
do  not  represent  the  letters  alluded  to  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  1  and  v.  9.  The  Corinthian  letter  does  not 
ask  the  questions  answered  by  St.  Paul  in  vii.- 
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xiv.,  and  the  reply  gives  no  warning  about 
associating  with  fornicators.  Their  chief  value 
is  as  contrasts  to  genuine  documents.  Such 
clumsy  imitations  of  apostolic  writings  indirectly 
attest  the  authenticity  of  the  canonical  Epistles 
(see  Ullmann  in  Heidelbenj.  Jahrb.,  1823). 

IX.  BinuociKAJ'HY. — Literature  covering  both 
1  and  2  Cor.  will  be  noticed  at  the  close  of  the 
next  article.  Few  have  treated  of  1  Cor.  singly : 
of  the  Fathers  none;  of  the  Reformers  only 
l'eter  Martyr  [Vermigli],  1551,  and  Melanch- 
thon,  1561  :  the  latter  includes  some  chapters  ; 
of  2  Cor.  Crell  (Socinian),  1635;  John  Light- 
foot,  1664;  Sahl,  1778;  F.  A.  W.  Krause,  1791 ;  ! 
Heydenreich,  1825-27.  All  these  are  in  Latin: 
their  full  titles  will  be  found  in  Meyer's  Preface 
to  1  Cor.  English  :  John  Colet,  tr.  and  ed.  by 
J.  H.  Lupton,  Bell  and  Daldy,  1874  ;  T.  T.  Shore 
in  Ellicott's  Comm.  ii.,  Cassells;  T.  S.  Evans  in 
Speaker's  Comm.  Hi.,  Murray,  1881,— excellent ; 
T.  C.  Edwards,  Hamilton  and  Adams,  1885: 
C  J.  Ellicott,  Longmans,  1887.  German:  Maier 
(Romish),  Freiburg,  1857.  Dutch:  Til,  Amster- 
dam, 1731.  French  :  F.  Godet,  Neuchatel,  1886- 
1887  (Eng.  tr.,  T.  and  T.  Clark).  On  special 
portions  :  Vitringa  on  difficult  passages,  Franeq. 
17*4;  Gratama  on  cap.  vii.,  Groning.  1846; 
Gurlitt  on  cap.  xi.,  Hamb.  1817 ;  Hengel  on 
cap.  xv.,  Silvae  Ducis,  1851 :  all  four  in  Latin. 
On  the  Factions:  Pott,  Dc  scctis  Eccl.  Cor., 
Gott.  1824;  Baur,  Tub.  Zcitschr.,  1831  (the 
opening  chapter  of  the  Tubingen  theory),  1836  ; 
Jaeger,  Br.  P.  n.  Kor.  aus  d.  Gesichtsp.  (L  tier 
Parth.,  Tub.  1838;  Schenkel,  De  Eccl.  Cor. 
factionibus  turbata,  Basil.  1838 ;  Kniewel,  Eccl. 
Cor.  dissensiones,  Gedan.  1841 ;  Becker,  Parth. 
in  d.  Gem,  z.  Kor.,  Altona,  1842;  Rabiger, 
Untersuchungen  fifter  d.  Br.  an  d.  Kor.,  Breslau, 
1847  ; — Bcyschlag,  De  Eccl.  Cor.  factionc  Chris- 
tiana, Hal.  1861  ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1865,  p.  217  ; 

1871,  p.  635  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  xcissensch.  Theol.,  1H64, 
p.  155;  1865,  p.  241;  1869,p.398;  1871,  p.  112; 

1872,  p.  200  ;— Schaff,  Hist,  of  Apost.  Church, 
Edinb.  1854,  pp.  285-291.  On  the  Tongues :  Hil- 
genfeld,  Glossolalie  in  d.  alt.  Kircfie,  Leipz.  1850; 
Reuss,  La  Glossolalie,  chapitre  de  psycholo<jie  e~c<in- 
ge"lique  in  Strassf>.  Revue  de  Tlteol.  1851;  Ross- 
teuscher  (Irvingite),  Gabe  d.  Sprachen  im  apost. 
Zeit.; Marburg,  1855  ;  Maier,  Glossolalie  desajx)st,  > 
Zeit.,  Freiburg,  1855  ; — Articles  in  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
bv  Blcek,  1829,  1830;  by  Kling,  1839;  by 
Wicscler,  1838,  I860  ;  in  Diet,  of  Bible,  1st  ed., 
by  Plumptre  ; — Notes  in  Schaff,  Church  Hist. 
2nd  ed.  i.  234-242.  In  the  Expositor,  1st  Scries, 
i.  142,  237,  are  dissertations  on  1  Cor.  vi.  1-7, 
vii. ;  in  iii.  355  on  1  Cor.  v.  1-5,  13;  in  x.  321 
on  1  Cor.  vii.  14;  in  xi.  20  on  1  Cor.  xi.  10:  in 
2nd  Series,  viii.  241,  on  1  Cor.  x.  21 ;  in  viii.  128 
on  1  Cor.  xv.:  also  Godet  in  3rd  Series,  1885. 
In  W.  Sewell's  Microscope  of  X.  T.,  Rivingtons, 
1878,  are  notes  on  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  xv.  29,  30. 
In  Field's  Otium  Xorticense,  iii.,  Oxford,  1881, 
pp.  101-111,  are  valuable  notes  ou  ii.  2,  3, 
iii.  5,  iv.  6,  11,  v.  1,  vi.  4.  7,  11.  15.  vii.  16, 
ix.  27,  x.  13,  xi.  22,  xiii.  5,  7,  xiv.  8,  xv.  8, 
xvi.  22.  [A.  P.] 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE,  is  the  first  chapter  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,  as  1  Cor.  is  the  first  in  Ecclesiastical 
History.  It  is  in  part  the  Apostle's  auto- 
biography, the  Apologia  pro  vita  sua.  For  many 


details  of  his  life  it  is  our  only  source  of  itt,  r- 
mation ;  and  in  ail  resj>ects  is  most  important 
for  giving  insight  into  his  character  and  mode 
of  working.  In  no  other  letter  are  the  tracts  r,f 
conflicting  emotions  more  evident :  on  none  b 
the  strength  of  his  character,  both  iu  it*  tenier- 
ness  and  its  sternness,  impressed  more  clearly 
Love  and  thankfulness  gain  the  upper  hand  in 
the  first  half;  indignation  and  severity  ia  the 
second.  Of  the  three  episodes  in  his"  conflict 
with  Judaizing  opponents  we  have  hereth-  tin*.. 
In  2  Cor.  x.-xii.  10  he  asserts  his  full  apostolic 
authority.  In  Galatians  he  declares  thst  Geo- 
tiles  have  no  need  of  circumcision.  In  Rotnan* 
he  shows  that  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  have  need 
of  faith  to  be  saved. 

I.  The  AUTHKXTicrTY  of  2  Cor.  is  as  impreg- 
nable as  that  of  1  Cor.,  which  reflect*  much  of 
its  strength  upon  its  companion.  But  the  inde- 
pendent evidence  is  ample. 

External.  —  The  apparent  reminiscences  ia 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Hennas  cannot 
be  relied  upon  ;  and  Poly  carp  vi.  1  may  com* 
direct  from  Prov.  iii.  4  rather  than  thron^h 
2  Cor.  viii.  21.  But  Irenaeus  quotes  2  Cvr. 
repeatedly,  and  several  times  by  name :  Ap>^ 
Mus  ait  in  epistola  secunda  ad  Corintkias  (IV. 
xxviii.  3) ;  In  secunda  quae  est  ad  Corinthtut 
dicens  (v.  iii.  1).  Cp.  IV.  xxvi.  4,  xxix.  1, 
xx xvi.  6  ;  v.  xiii.  4.  See  Werner,  Der  /Wiau- 
mus  des  Irenaeus,  Leipzig,  1889.  He  qu<<te? 
from  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  xiii.  Athenagoras 
(de  Res.  Mart,  xviii.)  quotes  part  of  v.  1". 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  shows  knowledge  of  it. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  it  more  tain 
forty  times,  and  from  every  chapter,  excepting  i. 
and  ix.  Tertullian  (afJr.  Jfarc.  xi.  xii.)  rens 
through  it,  and  elsewhere  qnotes  it  over  sevetty 
times:  see  esp.  de  Pud.  xiii.  Cyprian  quotes 
from  every  chapter  excepting  i.  and  x.  0:" 
heretical  writers  Basil  ides  knew  it,  and  Marcioa 
admitted  it  to  his  mutilated  Canon.  It  b 
contained  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment. 

Internal  Evidence  is  equally  strong,  whether 
we  consider  the  characteristic  energy  and  tender- 
ness, or  the  harmonies  with  the  Acts  and  tv 
other  Epistles,  esp.  1  Cor.  The  following  coin- 
cidences will  repay  study:  2  Cor.  ii.  13  with 

1  Cor.  xvi.  5  ami  Acts  xx.  1  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8  with 
Acta  xix.  30;  2  Cor.  i.  19  with  Acts  xriii.  5; 

2  Cor.  xi.  25  with  Acts  xiv.  19. 

The  Integrity  of  the  Epistle  has  been  assaiM. 
but  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  All  that  i> 
required  to  account  for  the  difference  of  tow  ii 
different  parts  is  the  reasonable  supposition  tint 
it  was  not  all  written  at  one  sitting,  and  piv«bly 
not  all  at  one  place.  It  may  have  been  c«  o- 
posed  in  sections,  as  St.  Paul  journeved  tow&rl* 
Corinth.  Fresh  news  may  have  influenced  him 
and  changed  the  affection  of  the  first  part 
fi.-viii.)  into  the  sternness  of  the  last  (ri.-iiiO 
Or  he  began  by  thinking  of  the  Corinthians,  wfw 
as  a  Church  were  dutiful  to  him,  and  passed  •  o 
to  address  the  Judaizing  minority  and  th*r 
leaders,  who  slandered  and  resisted  him.  Tz<«* 
who  deny  the  integrity  are  by  no  means  verted 
as  to  how  the  Epistle  is  to  be  dissected.  Sender 
and  Weisse  divide  it  into  three  letters,  Weber  ^cd 
Hausrath  into  two.  Emmerling  and  EwaJ-i  re- 
gard vi.  14-vii.  I  as  an  after-insertion  by  >t- 
Panl  or  some  one  else.  See  Reuss,  Hid.  o*"  ik 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  X.  T.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  94.  MSS. 
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and  Versions  lend  no  support  to  these  disinte- 
grating views.  Irenaeus  quotes  from  ii.  15, 16 and 
xiii.  7-9  as  secunda  ad  Corinthios  (IV.  ch.  xxviii. 
3  ;  v.  ch.  Hi.  1).  Tertullian  and  Clement  make 
no  distinction. 

II.  The  Place  and  Time  can  be  fixed  within 
narrow  limits.  St.  Paul  was  in  Maceilonia  (viii. 
1  ;  ix.  2);  but  that  he  was  at  Philippi,  as  stated 
in  the  ancient  foot-note  (B,  Peshitto),  cannot  be 
determined.  From  viii.  1-5  we  should  infer 
that  he  was  leaving  Macedonia  for  Greece  rather 
than  entering  it  from  Asia.  He  left  Ephesus 
about  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  probably  A.D. 
57  ;  went  to  Troas,  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
Titus  with  news  from  Corinth  ;  and  after  waiting 
in  vain  for  him  went  on  to  Macedonia  (ii.  12, 
13),  where  Titus  met  him  (vii.  5,  6).  For  nil 
this  we  must  allow  several  months,  but  not 
mr.re  ;  for  the  letter  was  evidently  written  soon 
after  the  meeting  with  Titus,  and  was  sent  to 
Corinth  by  him  (viii.  6).  Hence  the  latter  part 
of  a  year,  which  is  probably  A.D.  57,  is  the  date 
of  this  Epistle. 

III.  The  Occasion  is  the  reception  of  news  from 
Corinth,  especially  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
former  letter  had  been  received.  Did  this 
uews  come  exclusively  from  Titus?  Probably 
Timothy,  who  left  Ephesus  before  1  Cor.  was 
written  (iv.  17),  and  is  again  with  St.  Paul  when 
he  writes  2  Cor.  (i.  1),  had  brought  some  infor- 
mation. St.  Paul  expected  that  1  Cor.  would 
reach  Corinth  before  Timothy  (xvi.  10).  Yet 

•  nothing  is  said  in  2  Cor.  about  news  brought  by 
him.  Hence  four  hypotheses.  1.  Timothy  maV 
have  returned  to  the  Apostle  without  going  to 
Corinth  at  all.  This  is  very  improbable.  In 
that  case  St.  Paul  would  have  explained  Timothy's 
non-appearance;  all  the  more  so  as  the  hostile 
partv  at  Corinth  would  have  made  capital  out 
of  it  (i.  17).  2.  Between  our  two  Epistles 
St.  Paul  may  have  sent  a  letter  of  stern  reproof, 
in  which  were  contained  his  comments  on  the 
news  brought  by  Timothy.  This  is  gratuitous. 
Such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iii.  1-3  ;  iv.  7,  8,  18, 
19  ;  v.  1,  2  ;  vi.  1,  8-10  are  quite  severe  enough 
to  explain  St.  Paul's  anxiety  about  their  effect; 
and  his  silence  about  Timothy's  report  can  be 
better  explained.  3.  Timothy  may  have  left 
Corinth  before  1  Cor.  arrived.  4.  More  probably 
it  arrived  before  he  left,  and  the  news  brought 
by  him  about  his  reception  is  not  mentioned  in 
2* Cor.  because  (o)  he  is  joint-writer  of  the  letter 
(i.  1),  and  (/3)  the  news  brought  by  Titus  was 
more  pressing. 

IV.  The  Contents  arc  not  quite  so  varied  as 
those  of  the  longer  Epistle,  but  the  changes  of  sub- 
ject are  even  more  abrupt.  After  the  usual  Salu- 
tation and  Thanksgivimj  (i.  1-1 1),  he  discusses  the 
Xctrs  brought  by  Titus  (i.  12- vii.  16).  Secondly, 
the  Collection  for  the  Churches  in  Judaea  (viii. 
1-ix.  15),  about  which  he  was  most  anxious, 
because  (a)  it  was  a  means  of  uniting  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians,  and  (6)  it  proved  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  how  real  was  his  union  with 
them,  in  spite  of  his  dissent  from  their  views. 
Thirdly,  his  Apostolical  Authority  (x.-xii.  13), 
followed  by  farewell  Warning  and  Blessing 
(xii.  14-xiii.  13).  The  benediction  is  more  full 
than  in  any  other  letter,  and  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
(Apost.  Const,  viii.  chs.  v.  5 ;  xii.  3).  There  are 
various  digressions,  of  which  the  most  important 
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is  the  comparison  of  the  Minister  of  the  0.  T. 
and  the  Minister  of  the  N.  T.  (iii.),  and  the  most 
abrupt  that  on  Intercourse  with  Heathen  (vi. 
14— vii.  1). 

The  key-note  of  the  first  part  is  "  comfort  in 
affliction  :  "  irapaxAijim  occurs  eleven  times  and 
<?Ao|/ir  nine  times  in  i.-ix. ;  neither  of  them  in 

I  x.-xiii.  The  key-note  of  the  latter  part  is 
"  boasting  in  weakness  : "  KavxaaSat  occurs 
seventeen  times,  ktrdtvtiv  seven  and  aadtvtia 
six  times,  in  x.-xiii. ;  Kavx*<r8cu  thrice,  the 
others  not  at  all,  in  i.-ix. 

The  Epistle  contains  some  special  difficulties, 
a.  The  translation  and  meaning  of  iii.  18  :  b.  of 

I  v.  15:  c.  oi  inrtpXlcw  ax6(rroXoi  (xi.  5;  xii.  11). 
d.  The  allusion  in  xi.  14.  e.  The  "  revelation  " 
in  xii.  2-4.  /.  The  <tk6Xo^t^  vapid  (xii.  7),  for 
which  see  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  186-191. 
g.  The  number  of  St.  Paul's  visits  to  Corinth. 
Only  the  last  can  be  noticed  here.  g.  That  St. 
Paul  was  thrice  in  Corinth,  twice  before  writing 
1  and  2  Cor.  and  once  afterwards,  is  clear  from 
the  following  passages.  (1)  rplrof  iXduv  in 
xii.  14  and  rplrov  Ipxofuu  in  xiii.  1.  (2)  iv 
Xtnrn  4X6tiv  in  ii.  1  cannot  refer  to  his  first 
visit,  which  was  full  of  joy  and  success.  There 
must  have  been  a  sad  visit  since  then  ;  and  to 

j  this  fact  tkkuvwoti  fit  in  xii.  21  also  points. 

(3)  us  wapwv  to  Ztxntpor  in  xiii.  2  means  "as 
/  (fid  when  I  was  present  the  second  time." 

(4)  1  Cor.  xvi.  7  seems  to  imply  a  previous  short 
visit:  "I  do  not  wi»h  to  hurry  away  again  at 
once,  as  I  did  before."  If  so,  t  his  cannot  refer 
to  the  first  visit,  which  lasted  eighteen  months 
(Acts  xviii.  11).  This  second  and  sad  and  pro- 
bably short  visit  would  be  made  during  the 
three  years  spent  mainly  at  Ephesus.  The 
silence  of  the  Acts  respecting  this  visit  presents 
no  difficulty  when  we  remember  how  few  of  the 
events  enumerated  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23-27  are  re- 
corded by  St.  Luke. 

V.  The  Style  of  this  Epistle  has  not  been  so 
universally  admired  as  that  of  the  First.  The 
Greek  is  hard.  Both  narrative  and  sentences 
are  often  involved  and  broken.  There  is 
throughout  a  want  of  ease  and  smoothness. 
The  thoughts,  in  the  main  as  noble  as  in  the 
earlier  letter,  are  less  beautifully  expressed. 
There  are  no  passages  of  such  lofty  eloquence  as 
1  Cor.  xiii.  and  xv.  The  oratory  is  powerful, 
not  because  of  the  language,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
The  intensity  of  the  conflicting  feelings  under 
which  it  was  written  has  shattered  rhythm  and 
arrangement.  But  it  leaves  an  impression  of 
reality  and  authority  which  more  studied  diction 
might  have  weakened.  One  feels  in  every 
sentence  that  the  writer  is  speaking  straight 
from  his  heart,  that  heart  on  which  44  Corinth  " 
is  inscribed  (iii.  2;  vii.  3).  In  spite  of  the  joy 
which  pervades  the  first  half,  there  are  signs 
that  the  letter  was  written  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing much  from  his  chronic  malady.  He  feels 
under  44  sentence  of  death  "  (i.  9  ;  iv.  10-12,  16  ; 
v.  4),  and  is  fighting  against  intense  depression 
(i.  6 ;  iv.  8,  9 ;  v.  2  ;  vii.  4). 

The  following  words  and  phrases  are  ixculiar 
to  this  Epistle  in  the  AT.  T.  :  niXuftfia  (iii.  13, 14, 
15,  16),  avaxaXvrrtiv  (iii.  14,  18),  $vrio>ufa 
(iv.  4,  6),  ffiajvot  (v.  1,  4),  iittvlutcBai  (v.  2,  4), 
iict-nutlv  and  ivinntlv  (v.  6,  8,  9),  iypvwvia  (vi. 
5  ;  xi.  27),  ayvirns  (vi.  6  [xi.  3]),  awb  *4ovai 
(viii.  10;   ix.  2),  ovuvtuwuv  (viii.  18,  2'i), 
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irpo<ravair\T)oovy  (ix.  12;  xi.  9),  tit  to  lintrpa 
(x.  1  3,  IS),  virtpKiay  (xi.  .0  ;  .xii.  11),  KarayapKup 
(xi.  9;    xii.  13,  14),  xpoafiaprdyfir  (xii.  21;  I 
xiii.  2).    The  number  of  ara£  A«7<4/i€vais  large: 
among  them  are  tvxapiffrtiffdai  (i.  11),  icam)-  1 
Acvctyfii.  17),  awTaruto'y  (iii.  1),  xaAata  5m#r)KT) 
(iii.   14),  KaroTCTpifaaBau  (iii.  IB),  6  <J«oi  tow  ^ 
at'wyoi  tovtow  (iv.  4),  i  (£tt  rtfiSiv  AyBpanros  (iv. 
1G),  (JtKlap  (vi.  15),  fxo\vfffA6t  (vii.  1),  *ara  ! 
fiddovs  (viii.  2),  -wpoKaTaprl^tiy  (ix.  5),  ox^pw^a 
(x.  4),  ^tuSordirroXor  (xi.  13),  JxyycAo?  <f>o>r6s  \ 
(xi.  14),  idydpxi*  (*>•  32),  ffa^rydrTj  (xi.  33), 
rplros  ovptw6t  (xii.  2),  a/coAoiJ/  (xii.  7),  &yyt\os 
craTava  (xii.  7). 

There  are  t'centy  or  more  quotations  from  the 
0.  T.t  of  which  nine  are  given  as  such  ;  and  ten  j 
or  twelve  books  are  quoted:  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  2  Samuel,  i'salms, 
Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea, 
Amos ;  but  the  citations  from  the  last  three 
occur  in  places  where  the  quotation  is  com- 
pound, or  where  the  precise  source  is  uncertain  : 
iii.  3  from  Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  1 ;  Prov.  iii.  3, 
vii.  3;  Jer.  xxxi.  3:5  ;  Ezek.  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26:  vi. 
16  from  Lev.  xxvi.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  27:  vi.  17 
from  Is.  Iii.  11  ;  Jer.  li.  45;  Ezek.  xx.  41:  vi. 
IS  from  2  Sam.  vii.  8,  14;  Hos.  i.  10;  Js.  xliii. 
0;  Amos  iv.  13:  and  ix.  10  from  Is.  Iv.  10; 
Hos.  x.  12.  In  mx  cases  (iv.  13;  vi.  2  ;  viii.  15; 
ix.  9,  10;  xi.  3)  there  is  exact  agreement  with 
the  LXX.  In  four  (viii.  21 ;  ix.  7  ;  x.  17  ;  xiii.  1) 
the  agreement  is  dose.  (2u°t*t'ons  which  agree 
with  the  Ik-brew  against  the  LXX.  are  rare  (vi. 
17).  Like  in- .st  Hellenist  Jews,  St.  Paul  com- 
monly used  the  LXX.,  though  quite  at  home  in 
the  Hebrew  text. 

The  following  ramus  rcilinjs  are  of  special 
interest:  i.  12,  ayi6Tijri  and  bnr\6-rnri :  i.  18, 
f<rr«f  and  ^k«to:  iii.  3,  KapSiau  and  KapSiar  : 
iii.  13,  t«Aoi  and  xpoVwirov :  iii.  17,  Westeott 
and  Ilort  conjecture  nvpiov  for  Kvplov:  vii.  8, 
/9AfVci>,  &\4ira>  yip,  vidns  (&\<m>v):  x.  12, 
several:  xi.  5,  omission  of  koI  T»j$  ayySrijTot : 

xi.  0,  several :  xii.  1,  several,  anjj  punctuation  : 

xii.  7,  omission  of  8io\  and  punctuation. 

For  figures    of  lanyuajc  see  the  preceding 
article. 

Two  points  of  special  interest  are  suggested 
by  this  Epistle.  (1)  The  personal  appearance 
of  the  Ajxistle  is  indicated  as  being  so  mean  as  to 
give  a  handle  to  his  opponents  (x.  10;  cp.  1  Cor. 
ii.  3);  and  the  »  stake  [thorn]  in  the  flesh  "  (xii. 
7)  probably  aggravated  this.  The  descriptions 
of  him  in  the  Acta  Pauli  ct  Thcclae  (c.  A.D.  200),  I 
the  PhUo/xitris  of  the  Pseudo-Lncian  (c.  350), 
John  Mnlalas  (<\  600),  and  Nicephorus  Callisti 
(c.  1350),  are  quoted  by  Conybeare  and  How- 
son  (chnp.  vii.  sub  fin.)  and  Farrar  (ii.  Excursus 
xi.).  They  all  represent  him  as  bald  and  with 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  most  add  that  he  stooped. 
(2)  His  hahit  of  teaching  without  payment  was 
evidently  another  handle  for  his  enemies  (xi. 
7-12  ;  cp.  1  Cor.  ix.  18,  x.  33).  Gratuitous 
instruction  was  in  accordance  with  the  best 
Greek  tra-litions  (Plato,  Sophist,  223,  224; 
Arist.  dt?  &>ph.  El.  i. ;  Xen.  Mem.  I.  vi.  13), 
which  made  it  the  mark  of  a  Sophist  to  teach 
for  pay.  But  just  as  the  Sophists  could  retort  j 
that  the  philosophers  did  not  dare  to  ask  for 
money,  because  they  knew  that  what  they 
taught  was  worthless,  so  his  opponents  declared  I 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  dare  to  take  the  wages  of  | 


an  Apostle  (I  Thess.  ii.  6 ;  2  The^s.  iii   *,  c<\ 
Wcau-e  he  knew  that  he  was  riot  ;;n  Ap'-tk 

VI.  The  Bkarers  of  thk  Lkttkr  uert  Ti:c* 
and  two  others,  who  m'av  have  b>-vn  Trop.iirjU' 
and  Tychicus.  Hut  "  the  brother  whose|>r.ii»e  ia 
the  Gospel  is  spread  through  ail  the  c.i  jrthe?" 
has  also  been  conjectured  to  W  Barnabas, 
Luke,  -Mark,  or  Erastus  ;  and  "oar  brotiier 
whom  we  have  many  times  proved  earned  ia 
many  things,"  to  be  Ej>aenetu5,  Apdl  >s,  Luce, 
Zenas,  Sostheues,  or  Timothy. 

That  the  letter  was  in  the  main  successful 
we  infer  (1)  from  the  tranquil  t«>ne  whicn  per- 
vades the  letter  to  the  Romans  written  fr«j 
Corinth  a  few  months  later ;  (2)  from  trie 
absence  of  information  to  the  contrary.  Toe 
Corinthian  Church  had  it*  faults,  but  n  t  out- 
rageous ones,  when  Clement  of  Lome  wivte  to 
it  c.  A.D.  95.  Hegesippus  (c.  160)  says  that  .1* 
found  it  continuing  in  the  true  faith,  arwl  v»\% 
himself  refreshed  there  in  it  (Eus.  H.  E  iv. 
xxii.  1,  2).  And  its  Bishop  l»ionysius  (.-.  17*0 
was  so  universally  respected  that  heretic* 
thought  it  worth  while  to  garble  tiis  pv-vril 
letters,  in  order  to  seem  to  have  his  samtiu)  *'t 
their  views  (Eus.  H.  /.'.  IV.  xxiii.  12). 

VII.  BluLKXiR.ll'HY. — Very  few  have  treats! 
2  Cor.  singly.  Latin  :  I*Min.  Lcmg.  18<>4  :  rja- 
merling,  Lips.  1823;  Scharling,  Kojwoh.  18-4  • : 
Fritzsche,  Dennnnullis  AWs,  Lips.  1*24.  En-bo- 
Plumptre  in  Ellicott's  Comm.  ii.,  Ca-vdls;  W'Ju 
in  Speaker**  <'omm.  iii..  Murray,  1881;  F.  IV. 
Farrar  in  Pulpit  Comm.,  Ke^an  Paul,  I >«\>. 
German  :  Burger,  Erlan£.  1860  ;  Klopper,  Cut:-.- 
whungen,  Gb'tting.  ls>69;  Conanentar.,  lier!. 
1874.  Commentaries  on  1  and  2  C  r.  ♦  c-th-r 
abound.  Latin:  Major  [May-r],  Viteb.  155*: 
Musculus  [Meussliu],  Basil.  1559;  Melan«-hThrn. 
Viteb.  1561(2  Cor.  unfinished) :  Bollock.  Htr- 
born.  1600;  Stevart,  Iugolst.  160* :  Ci:\tz^ 
(Jesuit),  Colon.  1631;  Slater,  Oxon.  1^><: 
Cocccius  [Koch],  Amst.  1701  ;  Semler,  H.J. 
1770-6;  Storr  {Old  Tubingen  School).  Tub. 
1788;  Pott,  Gotting.  1*26.  English:  \Ui? 
(Calvinist),  New  York,  1857-60;  F.  W.  Kohrrt- 
son  Smith,  5th  ed.  1867  ;  Stanlev,  Mnrnr. 
4th  ed.  1876;  Lias,  Cam b.  1*79  ;'  1>  Br 
(Free  Ch.)  in  SchafTs  Onnm.  iii.,  Kdinb.  I-":': 
Beet,  Hodder,  2nd  e.l.  18H4.  German:  lij-um- 
garten,  Halle,  1761;  MosKeim,  Altnna,  17»:'; 
Moldenhauer,  Hamb.  1771-2;  Sthulze.  Hallo. 
1784-5;  Zachariae,  dotting.  1784-5;  t«.{t#  i. 
Leipz.  1788  ;  Morus,  Leipz.  1794;  J.  FIatt("  ' 
Tubingen  School),  Tiib.  1827;  Billn  th.  Lejj'/ 
1833,  Eng.  tr.  Edinb.  1837-8;  Rilckert.  L*:pr. 
1836-7;  Jaeger,  Tub.  18^8;  Osiandrf.  Stcttf. 
1849-58;  Neander,  Berl.  1859:  Kling,  BielftVl  i. 
1861,  ring.  tr.  Edinb.  and  New  York,  1S69; 
Heinrici,  Berl^  1  Cor.  1880,  2  Cor.  1887.  Frwich: 
Manoury,  Paris,  1879.  Still  more  abundant 
are  commentaries  on  all  St.  Paul's  EjLstie>, 
Patristic  and  scholastic; — Greek :  Chryso^t  m(fv 
Homilies  on  1  and  2  Cor.  are  "among  th#  m<n". 
j>erfect  specimens  of  his  mind  and  teaching**); 
Theodoret  ;  Theophylact ; — Latin  :  Ambrosiastor 

im|x>rtant  for  textual  criticism);  Pelagius  (b 
erome);  Primasius  ;  Cassiodorus ;  Bede(maiBk 
a  catena  from  Augustine);  Sedulius  Scv«t  t> ; 
Kabanus  Maurus ;  Haimo  of  Hall>erstadt :  Re- 
migius  of  Auxerre  ;  Lanfranc  ;  Anseltn  :  Brsa ■> 
(Founder  of  the  Carthusians);  Peter  Lomlir'. : 
Aquinas.     Modern   Latin :    Fnber  Stapulcns:* 
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[Lefevre  d'Etaplos],  Paris,  1512;  Cajetan  [do 
Vio],    Vrenet.    1  "»:>1  ;     Titelmann  (Capuchin), 
Antw.    1532;   Gagnee,  Paris,   1543;  Calvin, 
<r-nev.   1551;   P»«  z.i,  Genev.  1505;  Salmeron 
(Jesuit),  15*5;  Seluoccer,  Lips.  1595;  Heshu- 
sius,  Lips.  1(105:  Ju>tiniani,  Lugd.  1012-21  ; 
tl-tius  [ran  Est],  Duaci,  1014-6;  a  Lapide  [van 
itMii],    Antw.  1014;   Weinrich,  Lips.  1020; 
Vcrst,  Amst.  1031;   (Jrotius,  Amst.  1044-0; 
Eronmnd,    Lovan.     1003;    C'alixtus,  Helmst. 
1064-O  ;   Fell's  Wood  head,   1075-1708;  Noel 
(Dominican),  Paris,  1710;  Picquignv  (Cister- 
cian), Paris,  1703  ;  Bengel,  Tub.  1742*,  Eng.  tr. 
Eiinb.  1x57;  Wetstein,  Amst.  1751-2;  Reiehe, 
Gott.    1853.     English:   J.  Dale,  Oxf.  1052; 
Hammond,   Lond.    1053;    D.    Dickson,  Load. 
1059;  T.  Pvle,  L>nd.  1725;  Macknight,  Edinb. 
1795;    T.  Belshani  (Unitarian).  Lond.  1822; 
.Slide,   Lond.   1824;    Hp.   Shuttleworth,  Oxf. 
1829  ;  Burton,  Oxf.  1*31  ;  T.  W.  Peile,  Riving- 
tons,  1853;  Alforl,  Rivingtons,  0th  ed.  1«71  ; 
Bp.  C.  Wordsworth,  Kivingtons,  4th  ed.  1800; 
Gloag,  Edinb.  1874  ;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Rivingtons, 
1882.      German:   Olshausen,    Kbnigsb.  1840, 
Eng.  tr.  Edinb.  1*55,  New  York,    1858;  De 
Wette,  Leipz.  3rd  ed.  1855;  Ewald,  Gbttiug. 
lf<57  ;    H.  A.   W.   Meyer,   Gutting.    5th  ed. 
1370,  Eng.  tr.  Edinb.  1877,  rewritten  by  Hen- 
rid,  Gutting.    1887;    Besser,   Halle,  1802-3 ; 
Ho  fin  aim,  Nordling.  1874—7.     French:  Reus*. 
In  Keble's  StuJi.t   .Soou,  Parker,  1877,  full 
inalyses  of  the  Epp.     In  tho  Exj*>sit»r,  1st 
Series,  i.  207,  are  notes  on  2  Cor.  v.  10;  in  iii. 
155  on  2  Cor.  ii.  5-11  and  vii.  8-13;  in  iii.  174 
on  2  Cor.  xii.  9  ;  in  x.  4o3  on  2  Cor.  ii.  14 :  in 
2ad  Series,  vii.  410,  on  2  Cor.  r.  5  ;  in  viii.  92  on 
2  Cor.  x.  xi.    In  Field's  Otium  AornVivo:?,  Oxf. 
1881,  pp.  111-115,  are  valuable  notes  on  ii.  14, 
i.i.  14,  v.  1,  xi.  28,  xii.  7.  [A.  P.j 

CORMORANT.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  haath  (nX|?)  and 
thdiar;  offl?),  and  of  the  latter  in  the  Ii.  V.  As 
to  the  former,  see  Pelican. 

Shulih-  (Kcnapdicrris  :  iiunjulits  ;  nycticorax  ?) 
«curs  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in 
Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  17.    The  word  has  been 
variously  rendered  (see  Bochart,  I/icroz.  iii.  24), 
but  some  sea-bird  is  generally  understood  to  be 
l.-noted  by  it.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  KaTapd.KT7)s  of  the  LXX. ;  but  we  may 
•  iismiss  the  Solan  goose  ( .S'u/a  bassnna)  advocated 
by  Oedman,  Michaelis,  Kosenmuller,  and  others, 
:is   it   exists  neither  in  the  Red  Sea  nor  the 
i-iistem  Mediterranean.    As  little  claim  has  the 
Caspian  Tern  (Stermi  Caspia)  suggested  by  Col. 
H.  Smith,  which  is  only  a  rare  straggler  on  the 
Syrian  coast  in  winter.    Still  more  impossible 
is'  the  catarrhactes,  or  skua  of  modern  natural- 
ists, a  native  of  our  far  northern  seas.  Our 
translators  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.)  were  probably  not 
far    wrong  in  thus   rendering  "cormorant" 
(*o  MV.»).    The  common  cormorant  (Phalt- 
rrrjctyrax  carbn)  is  very  plentiful  on  the  coast, 
..n    the   Sea  of  Galilee,  and   all   down  the 
Jordan.      It   comes  up  all   the  streams  on 
the    coast,  while  on   these  latter,  as  on  the 
Litany  and   the  Kishon,  another  species,  the 
pygmy  cormorant  (Phaiacrocorax  pygmieus), 
is  common.    Vast  colonies  of  the  latter  breed 
in  the  Lake  of  Antioch.  The  common  cormorant 
and    n  third  species  are  equally  abundant  in 
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Egypt.  These  birds  are  too  well  known  to 
require  further  description.  [H.  B.  T.] 

CORN  (1^*).  The  most  common  kinds  were 
wheat,  n^rt;  barley,  rnj^;  spelt,  n£D3 
(II.  V.;  wrongly  rendered  "rye"  by  A.  V.  in 
Ex.  ix.  32  and  Is.  xxviii.  25,  and  in  Ezek.  iv.  9, 
44  fitches,"  marg.  or,  sjxlt),  or  in  plur.  form 
D'J?Jp3  ;  and  millet,  }IT1 :  oats  are  mentioned 
only  by  rabbinical  writers.  The  word  PnVCt 
rendered  "  principal,"  as  an  epithet  of  wheat, 
in  tho  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxviii.  25,  is  now  usually 
taken  (with  R.  V.)  to  mean  "  in  rows." 
[Agriculture.]  Corn  crops  are  still  reckoned 
at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and  were  an- 
ciently much  more.  "Seven  ears  on  one  stalk  " 
(Gen.  xii.  22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in 
Egypt  at  this  day.  The  mauy-eared  stalk  is 
also  common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is 
of  course  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  44  heap  of 
wheat  set  about  with  lilies  "  (which  probably 
grew  in  the  field  together  with  it)  may  allude 
to  a  custom  of  so  decorating  the  sheaves  (Cant, 
vii.  2).  Wheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv.  0)  was  stored  in 
the  house  for  domestic  purposes — the  44  midst  of 
the  house  "  meaning  the  part  more  retired  than 
the  common  chamber  where  the  guests  were 
accommodated.  It  is  at  present  often  kept  in  a 
dry  well,  and  perhaps  the  44  ground  corn  "  of 
2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant  to  imply  that  the 
well  was  so  used.  From  Solomon's  time  (2  Ch. 
ii.  10,  15),  i.e.  as  agriculture  became  developed 
under  a  settled  government,  Palestine  was  a 
torn-exporting  country,  and  her  grain  was 
largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbour 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17;  cp.  Amos  viii.  5) ;  and 
continued  to  be  so  much  later  (Acts  xii.  20). 
:  44  Plenty  of  corn  "  was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing 
I  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  cp.  Ps.  lxv.  13).  The  "store- 
'  houses  "  mentioned  in  2  Ch.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by 
Hezekiah,  were,  perhaps,  built  in  consequence 
of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Assyrian  armies 
(cp.  2  K.  xix.  23);  without  such  protection 
the  country  in  its  exhausted  state  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  )Spy,  44  mildew," 
and  ftffy?,  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  viii.  37),  as 
well  as  of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice 
(Ex.  xxii.  0  ;  Judg.  xv.  5) ;  see  further  under 
Agriculture.  Some  good  general  remarks 
will  be  found  in  Saalschutz,  Archaol.  der  Jfebr. 
c.  10,  §§  0,  11,  12.  [H.  II.] 

CORNELIUS  (Koprfikios ;  Cornelius),  a 
centurion  stationed  at  Caesarea,  and  belonging 

*  This  seem*  the  general  word  for  corn  as  it  grows. 
An  car  is  T^fsiXff  '■>  standing  corn  is  HOp ;  the  word  for 
grain  in  its  final  state  as  fit  for  food  Is  apparently 


from  the 


2° 

the  Arab.jJ^ 


e  word,  13*  pure: 
- 

andJJ^,  pure,  i.e.  as  sifted.    "\ytf  (from  "Q{^, 

to  break)  means  "grist."  "Pardied  corn,"  useful  for 
provisions,  as  not  needing  cookery,  Is  ^£  and  » 

cp.  the  Arab.  to  fry.     "Pounded  wheat," 

niD*T  2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 
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to  the  Italian  cohort  [Army  :  II.  Roman].  Cor- 
nelius is  an  important  character,  as  being  one  of 
the  first  to  receive  Christian  Baptism  without 
circumcision,  and  apparently  the  first  uncircum- 
cised convert  who  was  received  (with  his  house- 
hold) into  full  Christian  fellowship.  It  is 
noticeable  in  this  regard  that  the  accusation 
against  St.  Peter  (Acts  xi.  3)  was  not  for  bap- 
tizing Cornelius,  but  for  eating  with  him.  And 
it  is  probable  that  the  eunuch  already  baptized 
by  1'hilip  was  uncircumcised  (De  Wette  in  loco). 
However,  the  coincident  Divine  visions  granted 
to  Cornelius  and  St.  Peter,  the  prominence 
given  to  the  story,  the  employment  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  matter,  and  his  reference  to  it  (Acts  xv. 
7,  8),  all  show  that  the  event  was  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  But  although  Cor- 
nelius was  certainly  uncircumcised,  and  there- 
fore not  a  full  proselyte,  he  is  nevertheless 
represented  as  in  a  near  and  friendly  relation 
to  Judaism  ("  well  reported  of  by  all  the  nation 
of  the  Jews,"  Acts  x.  22).  Besides  the  circum- 
cised proselytes  (such  as  Nicolas  of  Autioch, 
Acts  vi.  5),  there  was  another  class  of  proselytes 
described  as  "  fearers "  or  44  worshippers  of 
God  "  (jipofrovntvoi  or  ffffUfifwot  rbv  et'o*.  See 
Schurer,  Jetrish  People,  §  31,  who  in  his 
second  edition  controverts  his  own  previous 
view  that  these  "  fearers  of  God  "  correspond  to 
the  "  sojourner  proselytes  "  [aCHR,  Lev.  xxv.  35], 

or  in  later  Rabbinical  language  to  the  "  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate."  See,  however,  Hamburger, 
HE.  Talmud.,  art.  Proselyten).  Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  requirements  made  of  these 
persons.  But  they  were  liberally  dealt  with, 
and  the  result  of  this  liberality  was  the  attach- 
ment to  Judaism  in  a  loose  way  of  vast  multi- 
tudes of  "  half  Jews."  On  their  numbers, 
importance,  and  belief,  sec  Hausrath,  Zcit. 
iter  Apoal.  I.  Die  Pivsclyten,  and  Schiirer, 
Jewish  People,  §  31.  To  the  strictest  section 
of  these  half-proselytes  Cornelius  belonged. 
It  was  from  their  ranks  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  mainly  recruited,  and  the 
importance  of  Cornelius  is  that  he  leads  the 
way.  The  terms  in  which  he  is  described  (Acts 
x.  2)  resemble  those  applied  to  his  class  through- 
out the  Book  of  the  Acts.  No  distinction  can 
safely  be  drawn  between  "  one  that  feared  God  " 
(Act's  x.  2)  and  "one  that  worshipped  God" 
(Acts  xviii.  7),  for  iu  Acts  xiii.  the  persons 
addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  "  Ye  that  fear  God  " 
(r.  10)  are  (iu  r.  43)  described  as  devout 
proselytes.  For  the  action  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
matter  of  Cornelius,  see  Peter.  The  cen- 
turion's personal  character  appears  in  the  narra- 
tive as  marked  by  devotion  (Acts  x.  2,  22), 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  others  (x.  24),  humility 
(x.  25),  and  teachableness  (x.  33).  The  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his 
friends  preceded  Baptism  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  formed  St.  Peter's  justification  for 
baptizing  uncircumcised  persons.  Their  hearts 
were  cleansed  by  faith  (Acts  xv.  9),  and  they 
received  the  Spirit  by  their  faith,  not  by  circum- 
cision (cp.  Gal.  iii.  2  :  "  Received  ye  the  Spirit 
by  the  works  of  the  law  or  bv  the  hearing  of 
faith  ?"). 

According  to  Jerome  ('lcfr.  Jovin.  i.  p.  301) 
Cornelius  built  a  church  at  Caesarea.     A  later 
legend  (JAW.  Gr.tec.  i.  129)  makes  him  Bishop  I 
of  Scamandros,  where  he  miraculously  caused  a 


temple  to  fall  on  his  persecutors,  and  tbeo 
delivered  and  converted  them.  [L.  K.  l>.] 

CORNER.  The  H^S,  or  "corner,"  Le.  cf 
the  field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  '.<)  U  he 
wholly  reaped.  It  was  a  right  of  the  poor  t> 
carry  off  what  was  so  left,  and  thU  wa*  a  part 
of  the  maintenance  from  the  soil  to  which  that 
class  was  entitled.  Similarly  the  gleanin;  M* 
fields  and  fruit  trees  [GleaSIXG],  and  the  sheaf 
accidentally  left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  by  the  Law(xxi.i.  " ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19-21);  so  too  the  spontaneoui  rr*- 
duce  of  the  Sabbatical  year  was  left  for 'the 
poor,  and,  so  far  as  observed,  would  make  it  for 
them  a  year  of  plenty  (Ex.  xxiii.  11).  T» 
these  provisions  the  words  of  Ps.  lxvin.  10. 
11,  "Thou  hast  prepared  of  Thy  gioin*>* 
for  the  poor,"  in  connexion  with  the  worcU 
the  "gracious  rain  upon  Thine  inheriunc*," 
just  before,  may  perhaps  refer.  These  seem 
to  us,  amidst  the  sharply-defined  legal  riehU 
of  which  alone  civilization  is  cognizant,  loos* 
and  inadequate  provisions  for  the  relief  cf 
the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  probably  ensured  their   observant  (M 

xxiv.  lu)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment, 
and  continued  for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  V* 
give  practical  force  to  the  statute.  Nor  w*rf 
the  "poor,"  to  whom  appertained  the  rijtht,  the 
vague  class  of  sufferers  whom  we  understand  by 
the  term.  On  the  principles  of  the  M<*a:e 
polity  every  Hebrew  family  hail  a  hold  co  3 
certain  fixed  estate,  and  could  by  no  ordinary 
and  casual  calamity  be  wholly  beggared.  H<aoe 
its  indigeut  members  had  the  claims  of  kicdrei 
on  the  "corners,"  &c,  of  the  field  which  the.r 
landed  brethren  reaped.  Similarly  the  "  stran- 
ger "  was  a  recognised  dependant  ;  "  within  tsr 
gates "  being  the  description  expressive  of  his 
sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blowi,  tV 
domestic  claim  ;  but  unable  to  hold  any  iu  i 
which  formed  part  of  the  heritage  Israel 
There  was  thus  a  further  security  for  the  mim- 
tenance  of  the  right  in  its  definite  and  a»ctr- 
tainable  character.  Neither  do  we,  in  th* 
earlier  period  of  the  Hebrvw  polity,  ciostlf 
detailed  as  its  social  features  are,  disctver  icy 
general  traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  tfc? 
unsafe  condition  of  the  country  which  r<su '.u 
from  it — such,  for  instance,  as  is  proved  ly  the 
banditti  of  the  Herodian  period.  s 
popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30;  xii.  UV 
could  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  n*a 
out  of  all  Judah,  though  "  every  one  that  ws* 
in  distress,  iu  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  di~ 
contented,"  came  unto  him  (1  Sam.  uu-  -i 

xxv.  13).  Further,  the  position  of  the  Lent?*, 
who  had  themselves  a  Mtnilar  c  laim  on  the  pr» 
duce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  it*  sosl. 
would  secure  their  influence  as  expounlera. 
teachers,  and  in  part  administrators  of  ttio  L»w- 
in  favour  of  such  a  claim.  In  the  later  pon  d  ■* 
the  Prophets  their  constant  complaints  coneerr.- 
ing  the  defrauding  of  the  poor  (Is.  x.  "2; 
xviii.  12,  22,  29;  Amos  ii.  6,  v.  11.  nil  **> 

•  The  two  Utter  passages,  *peaking  of  "ttiifc? 
exactions  of  wheat "  from  the  poor,  and  of  sellJ*  ":of 

refuse  QBO)  °f  tfae  wheat,"  ».«.  perhaps  the  slewing. 

seem  to  point  to  some  special 
laws. 
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stem  to  show  th.it  such  laws  had  lost  their  ' 
practical  force.  Still  later,  under  the  Scribe?, 
minute  legislation  fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  por-  . 
tion  of  a  held  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  legal 
••corner";  but  provided  also  (which  seems 
hardly  consistent)  that  two  fields  should  not  be 
so  joined  as  to  leave  one  corner  only  where  two 
should  fairly  be  reckoned.  The  proportion 
being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might  be  reaped, 
and  enuugh  to  satisfy  the  regulation  was  subse- 
quently separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This 
"corner"  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-free. 
Certain  fruit  trees— -<:;j.  nuts,  pomegranates, 
vines,  and  ulives — were  deemed  liable  to  the  law 
of"  the  corner."  Maimonides  indeed  lays  down 
the  principle  (Constitution's  de  donis  pauperum, 
<.»{>.  li.  1)  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit 
for  fuod,  is  kept,  gathered  all  at  once,  and  car- 
ried into  store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gen- 
tile holding  land  in  Palestine  was  not  deemed 
liable  to  the  obligation.  As  regards  Jews  an 
evasion  seems  to  nave  been  ^auctioned  as  fol- 
lows:— Whatever  field  was  consecrated  to  the 
Temple  and  its  services  was  held  exempt  from 
the  claim  of  the  poor:  au  owner  might  thus  con- 
secrate it  while  the  crop  was  on  it,  and  then 
redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own  use. 
Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the  right  to  the 
"corner."  This  reminds  us  of  the  "Corban" 
(Mark  vii.  11).  For  further  information,  see 
under  Agkiculturk. 

The  treatise  J'eah,  in  the  Mishnn.  may  like- 
wiie  be  consulted,  especially  ch.  i.  2-6,  ii.  4,  7, 
the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Maimonides,  and  a 
paper  "Ou  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  Hebrews"  by 
in.  S.  Louis,  1'6BA.  1883,  p.  95.         [H.  H.] 

CORNER-STONE  (H3B  |3K;  \l$os  7«- 
noms,  or  lucpoywruuos  ;  lapis  annularis ;  also 
H39  triO,  Ps.  cxviii.  22 ;  Ke<f>oXj)  yurlas  ;  caput 
/uyu/i),  a  quoin  or  corner-stone,  of  great  im- 
portance in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a 
building.  Some  of  the  corner-stones  in  the 
ancient  work  of  the  Temple-foundations  are  17 
or  19  feet  long,  and  7J  feet  thick  (Robinson, 
i.  286).  Comer-stones  are  usually  laid  sideways 
and  endways  alternately,  so  that  the  end  of  one 
appears  above  or  below  the  side-face  of  the 
next.  At  Nineveh  the  corners  are  sometimes 
formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Layard,  Xin.  ii. 
2->4).  The  expres«.ion  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  is  by 
some  undcrstiK*!  to  mean  the  coping  or  ridge, 
"coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building;  but  as  iu 
any  part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity  be  of 
•Treat  importance,  the  phrase  44  corner-*tone  "  is 
•v-metimes  used  to  denote  any  principal  person, 
as  the  princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus 
applied  to  our  Lord,  Who,  having  been  once 
rejected,  was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the 
highest  honour  (Is.  xxviii.  16:  Matt.  xxi.  42  ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7  ;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Ephes. 
il  20;  Harmer,  Obs.  ii.  356).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CORNET  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible 
for  the  first  time  in  Exod.  xix.  13,  where  it  is 
given  in  the  margin  as  the  equivalent  of  Yobel 

{b2V).  In  2  Sam.  vi.  5  it  is  used  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Mena'ane'im  (D*U3I?3B)  [CVMBALS]. 
It  is  found  four  times  in  the  text  of  that 
Version  as  the  equivalent  of  Shophar  (")EtttI>) — 
viz.  1  Ch.  xv.  28,  2  Ch.  xv.  14,  Ps.  xcviii.  6, 


and  Hos.  v.  8.  It  also  stands  four  times  for 
Qarnu  (K3"l?)  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  and  15. 

Cornet  is  closely  related,  as  is  known,  to  the 
Greek  ictpas,  but  springs  immediately  from  the 
Latin  cornu.  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  are, 
no  doubt,  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Qeren  (pp). 
This  {Qeren)  is  the  genus,  Yobel  and  Shophar 
being  two  species  of  it ;  so  that  while  every 
Yo'kI  and  Shophar  are  a  Qeren,  a  Qeren  is  not 
necessarily  a  YJjcI  or  a  Shophar. 

Cornet,  as  a  mere  musical  instrument,  has  in 
the  course  of  its  development  undergone  so  many 
changes  (the  material  is  now  in  most  cases  not 
even  horn,  but  wood  or  metal)  that,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  at  present,  its 
legitimate  place  is  a  J  dictionary  of  Afusic,  rather 
than  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  In  this  article, 
however,  the  cornet  will  be  treated  in  a  politico- 
religious  seuse,  i.e.  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
practically  synonymous  terms  Yobel  and  Shophar. 
As  such,  the"  cornet  is  the  representative  of  the 
historical  past  of  the  Jewish  people,  of  their 
religious  present,  and  of  their  anxiously  looked- 
for  glorious  future — the  glorious  future  medi- 
ately of  the  whole  human  race. 

I.  77m?  historical  past  of  the  Jewish  people. 

According  to  tradition,  the  horns  of  the  ram 
which  was  caught  in  the  thicket  and  offered  by 
Abraham  as  a  burnt  offering  instead  of  the 
intended  human  victim  (Isaac;  Gen.  xxii.  13) 
were  a  distinct  prefiguration  of  the  part  which 
the  cornet,  or  ram's  horn  {Shophar),  would  later 
on  play  in  the  religious  and  political  destinies  of 
the  children  of  Israel  (Jacob),  who  sprang  from 
Isaac  and  Abraham. 

(1.)  The  Shophar  sounded  at  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  16,  &c),  which  was 
the  consummation  of  the  nation's  deliverance 
from  the  material  bondage  in  Egypt.  The  Law 
was  to  be  to  them  the  means  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  worst  of  all  servitudes — sin 
(Ex.  xx.  2,  3,  20,  and  elsewhere).  There  is  no 
freedom  except  in  the  Law,  and  nobody  is  free 
except  one  who  encages  in  the  study  and  execu- 
tion of  the  Law  {Qinyan  llattorah,  2>' 

(2.)  The  Shopluir  resounded  every  fifty  years 
(in  the  year  of  Jubilee),  when  property  sold  44  for 
ever"  returned  to  its  original  owner  or  family, 
and  every  servant  sold  44  for  ever"  to  his  master 
became  absolutely  free  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10,  41). 

(3.)  The  Shophar  resounded  and  Jericho  fell 
at  its  blast;  the  first  city  of  the  Holy  Land 
which  the  Israelites  had  attacked  and  taken 
(Josh.  vi.  20). 

(4.)   When  Ehud  had  slain  Eglon,  Israel's 
ruthless  oppressor  for  eighteen  years,  the  defeat 
of  Moab,  which  secured  to  Israel  a  peace  of 
I  eighty  years,  was  brought  about  by  the  sounding 
of  the  Shophar  (Judg.  iii.  12-30). 

(5.)  The  Shophar  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  battle  between  Gideon  and  the 
Midianites  (do.,  vii.  19,  22). 

(6.)  When,  after  the  death  of  the  first  king 
of  Israel,  the  servants  of  the  two  rival  houses 
threatened  to  annihilate  one  ancther,  Joab  at 
the  solicitation  of  Abner  stayed  the  internecine 
war  by  the  blowing  of  the  Shophar  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28). 


•  See  Taylor,  .Soyiay*  o/  the  Jewish  ftUkeri  (Cam- 
bridge, 1877,  p.  114). 
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(7.)  When  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Covenant 
were  being  removed  to  Zion,  David  nnd  all  the 
house  of  Israel  brought  up  the  Ark  of  the  Lord 
containing  them,  with  shouting  and  the  sound  of 
the  Shophar  (2  Sam.  vi.  15  ;  1  Ch.  xv.  28). 

(8.)  When,  nfter  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  which  was  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
Shophar  (2  Sam.  xv.  10),  there  arose  a  more 
formidable  enemy  against  David — Sheba  ben 
Bichri — both  the  rebel's  temporary  success  and 
his  final  defeat  were  proclaimed  by  the  Shophar 
(do.,  xx.  1,  22). 

(9.)  When  David's  divinely-appointed  suc- 
cessor— Solomon — ascended  the  throne,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  usurping  brother  Adonijah,  all  the 
people  shouted,  May  King  Solomon  live  !  " 
amidst  the  sounding  of  the  Shophar  (1  Kings 

i.  39). 

(10.)  When  great  and  public  calamities  (defeat 
by  the  enemy,  want  of  rain,  famine,  pestilence, 
&c.)  befell  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Pales- 
tine, a  fast  and  an  assembly  were  proclaimed, 
and  in  the  ceremonies  connected  therewith  a 
solemn  part  was  the  sounding  of  the  Shophar  (Joel 

ii.  1-17 ;  Amos  iii.  6;  Mishnah  Ta'atuth,  ii.  iii.). 
(11.)   When  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  ! 

polity  is  described,  the  catastrophe  is  given  by 
Zcphaniah  (i.  16)  in  the  words,  "A  day  of 
Shophar  and  alarm;"  and  by  Jeremiah  (iv.  19) 
as,  "Thou  hast  heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound  of 
the  Shophar,  the  alarm  of  war." 

(12.)  The  rebuilding  of  the  feeble  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (destined  one  day  to  become  mighty 
fortifications),  at  which  every  one  worked  with 
one  hand  whilst  holding  a  weapon  with  the 
other,  was  only  successfully  protected  by 
Nehcmiah's  sentinel  calling "  together,  when 
necessarv,  the  separated  workmen  bv  the  sound 
of  the  Shophar  (Neh.  iv.  11-14,  A.  V.  17-20). 

II.  The  religious  present  of  the  Jars. 
(1.)  The  Kabbanitcs  (in  contradistinction  to 
the  so-called  Scriptural  Jews)  sound  the  cornet 
on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  seventh 
month.  It  is  true  tha*t  in  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  is  not  found  the  distinct 
mention  of  a  Shophar  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating that  day  (or  those  days)  as  day  (or  days) 
of  sounding  the  alarm.  On  the  contrary,  from 
Num.  x.  10  it  would  appear  that  the  alarm  was 
to  be  sounded  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  even  as  on  other  solemn  occasions,  by 
the  trumpets  of  silver  mentioned  (v.  2). 
Yet  not  only  is  there  a  sure  and  absolutely 
trustworthy  tradition  that  in  the  second  Temple 
there  was  a  Shophar  sounded  (Mishnah  Bosh 
JJasshanah,  iii.  3)  besides  the  silver  trumpets  ' 
(nhtVVn),  which  stood  in  connexion  with  the 

offerings  of  the  sacrifices  on  new  moons,  &c,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  practice  was 
observed   in   the   first   Temple   also.      It   is  \ 
certainly  a  mistake  to  think  that  Joel  (ii.  15)  i 
refers  to  blowing  the  Shophar  on  New  Year,b  that  1 
the  fast  spoken  of  there  alluded  to  the  Day  of 


*  It  is  commonly  held  that  IUb  ^'adyah  Goon  in  his 
Subiur  gave  ten  reasons  for  sounding  the  Shophar  on 
New  Year;  but  this  In  a  mistake.  The  writer  of  those 
lines  inspected  the  Rodleian  MS.  (I'ri  261%  and  found 
no  traces  of  this  treatise.  Op.  Encycl.  Iirit>  xxi. 
121,  note  4.  That  «udi  a  little  treatise  known  and 
ascribed  In  the  Mth  century  to  a  famous  Uab  Se'adyah 


Atonement,  and  that  the  solemn  assembly 
ferred  to  the  Festival  mentioned  in  Lev.  i\m..>. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  intaair. 
of  the  verse.  In  the  first  instance  the  ab>en(- 
of  the  definite,  article  (Shophar)  precludes  the 
possibility  of  such  an  interpretation,  aai.  m«r< 
than  this,  the  whole  context  show*  that  it  rtler* 
to  the  calamity  of  the  locusts.  The  Prof-het, 
however,  could  not  have  used  the  tiprt  h 
employs  if  the  Shophar  had  not  sounded  <  a  >io 
days.  But  we  have  absolute  proofs  ti.it  th- 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  tot  tr-  iU  I 
as  an  ordinary  new  moon.  We  find  that  tki> 
day  is  one  of  the  Seven  Holy  Courecatk'ts. 
&c,  the  name  of  which  (New  Year) 
totally  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  spirit . f 
the  Bible,  say  is  a  later  invention.  A  :>* 
words  will  suffice.  It  is  true  that  M<*»  <a-i- 
manded  A  isan  or  Abi>  to  be  observed  as  th-j  r,r>t 
month  of  the  religious  year.  But  their  no! 
have  been  a  New  Year  apart  from  that  obsenv: 
in  his  days  as  a  religious  one.  This  New  Y<v 
in  the  times  of  Moses  coincided  with  the  ban- 
ning of  the  natural  year.  For  what  el**  does .» 
mean  bv  the  expressions  nJCTI  71KV3  (U 
xxiii.  16)  and  njBTl  HElpn  (Jo.,  xxiiv. 
What  else  did  and  could  he  mean  by  apptttm; 
the  first  of  the  seventh  month  as  a  Day 
Memorial  and  Sounding  the  Alarm,  the  tfir, 
day  of  that  month  as  the  Day  of  Atonement,  th' 
fifteenth,  &c,  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle.  ,t>. 
the  twenty-second  thereof  as  the  Day  of  Sokes 
Assembly  ? 

(2.)  The  Shophar  is  also  sounded  at  the  r  r  c 
out  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  This  is  net  in- 
scribed by  the  letter  of  the  Bible;  hut  i!  act  h 
the  letter,  it  is  certainly  prescribed  by  th*  sprit. 
For  it  is  the  proclamation  of  freedom  i'nun  th' 
voke  of  sin,  the  wages  of  which  is  dentil  I-  t. 
I.  (2)  above.) 

(3.)  The  same  is  the  case  as  re^rds  tb 
Seventh   Day  of  Tabernacles,   which"  day  r  • 
already  observed  with  special  solemnity,  .i- 
balistic  rites,  and   mystic  invocations  :a  t: 
times  of  the  second  Temple  (Mishnah.  Sn:h< 
iv.  5).    There  can  be  no  doubt  whatcTer  lb- 
these   ceremonies   were   accompanied  by  t'- 
sounding  of  the  Shophar.    The  Sepharadk  >r- 
preserve    this    practice    still,   although  t'v- 
do  not  sound    the  Shophar  on  that  h~ 
Sepharadic,  but  as  cabbalistic,  Jews,  sru r  the', 
if  not  necessarily  cabbalists  themselves,  in  t 
disciples  and  followers  of  cabbalistic  t*uiie.s 

(4.)  All  Jews,  however.  Sepharadic  cr  Ak- 
kenazic,  cabbalistic  or  non-cabhaiistir, 
the  Shopfuir  every  morning  of  the  **k-.5v* 
of  the  month  of  Elul  (the  month  jrecrir.; 
New  Year);  and  all  the  SepharaJim,  anl  s-: 
of  the  Ashkenazim,  as  disciplt-s  of  <sbUV.<. 
stlund  it  in  the  evening  too.  This  cust.sir  t-  :.■* 
very  old ;  it  is  not  even  known  to  the  Talati* 
and  Midrashim. 

(*».)  The  sounding  of  the  Shoph  ir  on  ecra^  '■' 
of  full  and  extreme  ExcouimunioatMi 
heighten  the  solemnity  (Pire-jc  of  RaUi 
caj).  xxxviii.). 

(').)  It  is  customarv  amon^  the  Sf:»i»-*a':- 
Jews  to  sound  the  Shophar  on  occv:  >n  <"<"  t; 
burial  of  a  ChaVtam  (Chief  liabb:  or  KaK-i* 


Is  certainly  true  ;  but  this  must  hare  beea  aw"*-"1 2v»i 
Se'adyah  (probably  tbc  commentate  cm  D**"^ 
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III.  The  (tnjcvM-bj  fro'ed-for  glorious  future  of 
Vic  Ji-'rs,  and  mediately  the  .jlorious  future  of 
the  irhole  human  race. 

These  promises  are  twofold:  to  the  living  and 
to  the  tli-jvl. 

(1.)  The  l'rophets  do  not  merely  promise  an 
ingathering  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel  from  any 
of  the  nations  whither  they  had  been  driven, 
but,  along  with  it,  a  regeneration  of  the  whole 
human  race.  This  glorious  future  is  closely 
connected  with  the  souuding  of  the  Shophar. 
The  l'rophet  whose  prophecies  are  all  c«-usola- 
ti.-n.  Isaiah  of  the  first  Temple,  .says  (xxvii.  13), 
"  »  >n  that  day  a  great  Shophar  shall  be  sounded," 
\v.  The  same  says  the  prophet  who  is  all 
Messianic,  Zechariah  of  the  second1  Temple 
14).  "And  the  eternal  GckI  will  blow  in  the 
Sh-phar." 

(•_'.)  lint  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
d.-ad,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  day  of  awarding 
salvation  or  condemnation,  will  be  marked  by 
the  sounding  of  the  Shophar.  This  idea  is  not 
only  an  old  tradition  current  among  the  Jews 
(Josephu%  I/a' Us,  5);  but  is  distinctly  embodied 
in  the  Greek  Scriptures,  which  fact  in  itself 
would  be  sulikient  evidence  that  it  was  Jewish. 
For  Raul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  a 
••  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  speaks  in  his  First 
Kl  title  t..  the  Corinthians  (xv.  52)  of  the  "last 
trump."  by  which  lie,  of  course,  means  the  last 
?..und  of  the  Shophar.  But  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  as  far  as  they  teach  resur- 
rection, intimate  thus  much,  though  only  by 
hints  (Is.  xviii.  3  d).  Cp.  the  Targum " (Jo!, 
xlii.  11).  and  the  two  sublime  poetical  pieces* 
attached  to  the  Shopharoth  "  in  the  Ashkenazic 
Ritual.  [S.  M.  S.-S.] 

COS  (Kar,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanho).  This 
small  island  has  several  interesting  joints  of 
connexion  with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the 

«  It  is  quite  true  that  some  modern  critics,  being  led  by 
the  mention  of  Ephraiin  and  other  terms  in  it,  assign  this 
and  several  other  chapters  to  an  earlier  Zechariah  of  the 
First  Temple.  But  a  Mngle-minded  and  real  critic  will 
aooii  discover  that  the  corruption  is  not  in  the  text,  but 
i:i  the  overestimated  and  shallow  criticisms  upon  the 
text,  and  that  the  mention  of  Ephraim  and  Philistine 
cities.  k.c,  ts  no  more  out  of  place  In  a  prophet  of  the 
early  times  of  the  Second  Temple  (Zechariah)  than  in  a 
pn»phet  of  the  Exib-  (Exeklcl).  Moreover,  the  mention 
of  Yavan,  on  the  principle  of  the  critics,  would  rather 
point  to  the  *yro-Grectan  time*  than  to  those  of  the 
First  Temple. 

«i  Tbe  verse  before  us  was  evidently  translated  by 

tradition:  "All  ye  inmates  of  corruption  (^H  = 

•«  putrefaction,"  from  n^2.**o  fade,  to  rot;  cp.  ibidem, 
li.  «,  where  this  verb  is  specially  applied  to  the  perlsh- 
ablenet*  of  the  earth),  and  ye  that  dwell  In  the  earth 
( i.e.  the  dead  ;  cp.  ibidem,  xxvi.  19,  where  the  very  noun 
occurs)  will  see  it  when  a  banner  is  lifted  up  on 
the  mountain*,  and  ye  will  hear  it  when  a  Skvphar  Is 
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e  It  w  ill  have  been  seen  from  note  »,  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  ascribe  the  Ten  Reasons  for  esounding  the 
Shophar  on  N'ew  Year  to  Rah  Se'adyah.  the  Gaon  (10th 
century  \  and  that  the  author  of  these  interesting  para- 
prraphs  was  a  much  later  ltab  Se'advab  (13th  century), 
tint  tbe  poetical  pieces  just  mentioned,  in  which  these 
Ten  Ilcnsona  are  embodied,  arc  hundreds  of  years  older 
than  the  Gaon. 


places  which  contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace, 
xv.  23).  Josephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions 
that  the  Jews  had  a  great  amount  of  treasure 
stored  there  during  the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2).  From  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  Julius  Caesar  issued  nn  edict  in 
favour  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  (ibid.  10,  §  15). 
Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  favours  on  the 
island  (Joseph.  II.  J.  i.  21,  §  11);  and  an  in- 
scription in  Iiockh  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  tbe  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return 
from  his  third  Missionary  Journey,  passed  the 
night  here,  after  sailing  from  Miletus.  The 
next  day  he  went  on  to  RHODES  (Acts  xxi.  1). 
The  proximity  of  Cos  to  these  two  important 
places,  and  to  Cxi  DCS,  and  its  position  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Archipelago  from  the  east,  made 
it  an  island  of  considerable  consequence.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  light  woven  fabrics  and 
for  its  wines, — also  for  a  temple  of  Aesculapius, 
to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was  attached, 
and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive  models, 
a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upou  Cos  the  privi- 
lege of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  01).  The 
chief  town  (of  the  same  name)  was  on  the  N.E., 
near  a  promontory  called  Scandnrium  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made 
in  the  Acts  (/.  c.).  There  is  a  monograph  on 
Cos  by  Kiister  (I>e  Co  Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and 
a  very  useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col. 
Leake  (in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.,  second  series).  An  account  of  the 
island  will  be  found  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  190-213,  and  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  321- 
333 ;  but  the  best  description  is  in  Ross,  lichen 
nach  Kos,  Halicarnassus,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle,  1852), 
with  which  his  lieisen  auf  den  Orieeh.  Inseln 
should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92, 
vol.  iii.  (1845),  pp.  126-131'.  Cp.  also  Rayet, 
Mfm.  sur  Tile  de  Kos,  Arch,  des  Miss.  III.  iii. 


p.  37  sq.  (1876). 


[J.  S.  H.]    [J.  E.  S.] 


of  Cob  (Phoenician  ?  talent).   Ohx..  IIaa»l  of  ; 
n>n-«h-  to  rifht   tor..  M;SgS- 
all  within  dotted  iqnare. 

CO'SAM  (K«<rd>  ;  Cosan,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  X.  T.,  and  is 
of  doubtful  etymology),  son  of  Elmodam,  and 
fifth  before  Zorobabel,'in  the  line  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogies 
or  Cuiust.J  [A.  C  IL] 

COTTON  (DD"|3  ;  Kapiratros.  rit  icapirdffwa, 

Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carl>asini  colons, 
as  if  a  colour  '  [A.  V.  and  R.  V.  text  "  green  "], 

»  So  -fin.  "  «hlte"  in  A.  V.,  is  probably  not  a 
colour,  but  a  stuff,  possibly  silk:  cp.  Arab^,.. 
hareer,  -silk."    The  "sheet*,"  marg.  ihirts. 
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and  not  a  material  [R.  V.  marg.  cotton],  were 
intended).     There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 

Shesh,  in  the  earlier,  and  }'13,  Jiutz,  in 
the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "white  linen,"  "  Hne  linen,"  &c, 
cotton  may  have  been  included  a,s  well.  Both 
Shesh  and  liiitz  arc  said  by  Geseu.  (s.  r.)  to 
be  from  roots  signifying  originally  mere  white- 
ness ;  a  sense  said  also  to  inhere  in  the  word 

13  (perhaps  Arub.  ahyaj,  "white"), 

used  sometimes  instead  of  and  sometimes  to- 
gether with  Sftesh  to  mean  the  fabric.  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  7,  16,         Shcsh,  is  mentioned  as 

imported  into  Tyre  from  Egypt,  and  Jiutz  as 
from  Syria.    Each  is  found  in  turn  coupled  with 
(purpura),  in  the  sense  of  "purple  and 

Hne  linen,"  i.e.  the  most  showy  and  costly  ap- 
parel (cp.  Prov.  xxxi.  with  Esth.  viii.  15).  The 
dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in  their 
ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of  linen  (Herod, 
ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion  (six.  1,  2) 
that  they  preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton  garments 
for  the  worship  of  the  temple*  is  said  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Hosetta  Stone  (Wilkinson,  A.  E.  ii.  74 
[1878]).  Linen  was  the  material  of  the  Jewish 
ephod  and  other  priestly  attire,  in  which  we 
cannot  suppose  any  carelessness  to  have  prevailed. 
If,  however,  a  Jew  happened  to  have  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  he  probably  would  not  be  deterred 
by  any  scruple  about  the  heterogenea  of  L>eut. 
xxii.  11  from  wearing  that  and  linen  together. 
There  is,  however,  no  word  for  the  cotton  jtlunt 

(like  nrtt?{3  for  flax)  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  early 
knowledge  of  the  fabric. 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many 
of  which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when 
fresh  from  the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much 
controversy  and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been 
of  linen,  and  not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of 
deciding,  however,  shows  how  easily  even  scien- 
tific observers  may  mistake,  and,  much  more, 
how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  ancient 
popular  writers  to  avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek 
naturalists  sometimes  clearly  include  "cotton" 
under  Kirov.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  of 
666vt),  bQovlotty  and  the  whole  class  of  words 
signifying  white  textile  vegetable  fabrics.  The 
proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article  D9^3  (said 

to  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sansk.  and 
other  Oriental  lauguagesb)  is  Grecised  in  the 
LXX.  by  Kapwdaiva.  From  the  same  word, 
with  which  either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian 
intercourse  might  familiarize  them,  the  Latins 
borrowed  cttrkunut,  completely  current  in  poetical 
use  in  the  golden  and  silver  period  of  Latinity,  for 
sails,  awnings,  &c.  Varro  knew  of  tree-wool 
on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  contemporary  with 
Xenophon.  The  Greeks,  through  the  commer- 
cial consequences  of  Alexander's  conquests,  must 
have  known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more  or  less  of 

or  A.  V.,  R.  V.  "linen  garments,"  Judg.  xlv.  12.  13. 
and  "  fine  linen  "  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.),  In.  til.  2.1.  is  perliap> 
a  form  or  the  same  word  as  tjivkav,  •'  linen  cloth,''  Mark 
xlv.  51. 

■  Kurpata  or  ktirpa$um  Is  the  Sansk.  Kupas  in 
Hindoo  means  the  cotton  rose  or  pod  with  seed,  which 
In  too  Bengalee  is  kapasce,  and  in  the  Bombay  dialect, 
kapvot. 


the  plant.  Amasis  indeed  (about  U.C.  ."4")  >?nt 
a-s  a  present  from  Egypt  a  corslet  Ktwwr/iijutmr 
XPvffV  K<xi  ipiotai  awh  £vkov  (Herod,  iii.  47). 
which  Pliny  says  was  still  existing  in  his  t:a.- 
in  a  temple  at  Rhodes,  and  that  the  minuter*^ 
of  its  fibre  had  provoked  the  experiments  in- 
curious.* Cotton  was  manufactured  and  *or& 
extensively  in  Egypt,  but  extant  monument* 
give  no  proof  of  ils  growth,  as  in  the  ci*  of 
flax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson,  A.  K.  ii.  pp.  5  \ 
8S  [1878]);  indeed,  had  it  been  a 
product,  we  could  scarcely  have  missed  tinam; 
some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental  detail*  «: 
ancient  Egyptiau  art*,  trades.  6ic. ;  but, 
pecially,  when  Pliny  (a.d.  75)  assert*  that 
cotton  was  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement 
confirmed  by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we 
cau  hardly  resist  the  inference  that,  at  least  t* 
a  curiosity  and  as  an  experiment,  some  planta- 
tions existed  there.  This  is  the  more  likely 
since  we  find  the  cotton-frt<r  (Goisypium  orW- 
t*u/n,  less  usual  than,  and  distinct  from,  th* 
cotton  plant,  Utas.  hcrl*ic.)  is  mentioned  still  lr 
Pliny  as  the  only  renuirka'Ae  tree  of  the  adjaotn: 
Ethiopia;  and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  vAt. 
appears  to  have  known  cotton1*  from  time  n- 
memoria),  to  grow  it  in  abundance,  and  in  p.irt*i 
be  highly  favourable  to  that  product.  In  loiu. 
however,  we  have  the  earliest  records  of  the  u»» 
of  cotton  for  dress;  of  which,  including  t.-K 
starching  of  it.  some  curious  traces  are  found  > 
early  as  800  U.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of  M.'.ni; 
also  (it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Wilson) 
in  the  Rig  Veda,  105,  v.  8.  For  these  and  smo- 
other curious  antiquities  of  the  subject.  *rr 
Rovle's  Culture  ami  Comincrce  of  Cotton  in  /aiw. 
pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  note  both  grown  and  manufacture! 
in  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  ani 
owing  probably  to  its  being  less  conductive 
heat,  seems  preferred  for  turbans  and  shin-  t> 
linen ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that,  till  thev  cam* 
in  contact  with  Persia,  the  Hebrews  gtnerilly 
knew  of  it  as  a  distinct  fabric  from  linen,  whib' 
the  negative  proof  of  language  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  fact  oirer  a  strong  presumption  t hat, 
if  thev  obtained  it  at  all  in  commerce,  trwr 
confounded  it  with  linen  under  the  terms  A-** 
or  Jiutz.  The  greater  cleanliness  and  durability 
of  linen  probably  established  its  superiority 
over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  tne  N.  T 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  mu.-t  h»vr 
been  commonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  u 
reason  for  assigning  cotton  as  the  material  >: 
the  bBovia  and  ivrdfia  of  which  we  read.  Fir 
the  whole  subject,  see  Yates's  Tcxtrinw  Art  • 
qwrum,  pt.  i.  chap.  vi.  and  App.  D.      [II.  H  ] 

COUCH.  [Bkd.] 

COUNCIL.  1.  (<rvY*Zpiov)  the  crest  i-mik  1 
of  the  Snnhedrin.  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  "$W 

«  So  Burckhardt  (Trav.  .\ab.  A  pp.  ill.  y.  s;:..  t.x^ 
mention*  "  a  species  of  cuirass  made  of  quiltc 
as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the  Nile. 


I.  any 


-  Arab.  Colon, 

anything  between  two   leaves;    x  the  wcli-k* »r 
"cotton"  plant.    This  evolving  of  the  sped*] 
the  general  sense  seems  to  Indicate  that  tt* 
"cotton"  is  originally  Arabic  ;  though  it 
that  the  plant  is  indigenous  In  India. 
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uedrix.^     2.  (avvttpui,  Matt.  v.  22,  x.  17  ;  I 
Mark  xiii.  0)  the  lesser  courts,  appointed  by  the 
Great  Sanhedrin,  of  which  there  were  two  at 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine. 
The  constitution  of  these  courts  varied  ;  accord- 
ing to  Talmudical  writers,  the  number  of  judges 
was  twenty-three  in  places  where  there  was  a 
population  of  120,  though  three  could  act  under 
special  circumstances.     Evidently  the  number 
varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  town  (Mishu. 
SuJtfJr.  1  §0.    Cp.  Kiehm,  HWli.  s.  n.  Ge- 
richtswesen ;  "  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of 
Lt'tt.    Liter.   5.  n.  "Sanhedrin").  Josephus, 
however,  meutions  j«robably  the  usual  practice, 
that  the  court,  as  constituted  by  Moses  (Deut.  j 
xvi.  18  ;  cp.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  5), 
consisted  of  seven  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two 
Levites  as  assessors;  and  in  the  reform  which 
Josephus  carried  out  in  Galilee,  he  appointed 
seveu  judges  for  the  trial  of  minor  offences  I 
(//.  J.  ii.  L'o,  §  5).    These  courts  of  justice  met  j 
twice  a  week  (Mondays  and  Thursdays),  usually 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  synagogue,  and  dealt  not 
only  with  civil  offences,  but  such  capital  cases 
as  did  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Great  Sanhedrin.  To  this  latter  body  the  judges  ' 
referred  any  decision  disputed  among  themselves  j 
(cp.  Hamburger,  RE.  Abth.  ii.  s.n.  "Synhcdrion  ").  ; 
3.  trvftfiovXioy  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind  of  jury  or 
privy  council,  consisting  of  assessors  (eonsiiiarii, 
.Suet.  Tib.  33,  55),  who  assisted  Roman  governors 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  other  public 
matters.  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

COURT,  nn  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the 
A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  enclosure  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.    The  Hebrew  word 
invariably  used  for  the  former  is  Chatter,  ~))[n>  | 
from  a  root,  "lxTI,  to  surround  (Ges.  p.  512.  See,  i 

.amongst  others,  Ex.  xxvii.  9  to  xl.  33  ;  Lev.  vi. 
10  ;  Num.  iii.  26,  &c).  The  same  word  is  also 
most  frequently  used  for  the  44  courts  "  of  the 
Temple,  as  1  K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  12  ; 
2  Ch.  xxxiii.  5 ;  Ps.  xcii.  13.  &c.  In  2  Ch.  iv.  9 
an  1  vi.  13,  however,  a  different  word  is  em- 
ployed,  apparently,  for  the  same  places — Azdrah, 
r*l"vr,  from  a  root  of  similar  meaning  to  the 

above  (cp.  the  Arab.  au<l  Assyr.  equivalents 
given  in  MY.11).  This  word  also  occurs  in 
ilzek.  xliii.  14,  17,  20  ;  xlv.  19  (A.  V.  and  II.  V. 
**  settle"),  but  perhaps  with  a  different  force. 
Chatzer  also  designates  the  court  of  a  prison 
{Xeh.  iii.  25;  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c),  of  a  private 
house  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K. 
xx.  4;  Esth.  i.  5,  &c).  In  Amos  vii.  13,  where 
the  Hebrew  word  i*  Beth  =  a  44  house "  (so 
II.  V.),  the  A.  V.,  jierhaps  desirous  of  using  a 
term  applicable  specially  to  a  king's  residence, 
rends  *•  court."  [House;  Tahehnacle;  Temple.] 

The  word  Chatzer  is  very  often  employed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine  (see 
the  list  in  M\\"),  and  under  the  form  of  Hazer 
or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in  the  names  of 
places  in  the  A.  V.   [Hazer;  Village.] 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  69  (r.  58  may  be  doubtful), 
Mark  xiv.  66  (|>erhaps  also  v.  54)  and  xv.  16, 
John  xriii.  15,  auKii  should  be  rendered,  as  in 
R,  V.  44  court,"  i.e.  the  quadrangle  around  which 
the  house  or  palace  of  the  high-priest  was  built, 
and  not  44  palace  "  or  44  hall  "  (A.  V.).  Peter 
himself  was  not  in  the  room  of  the  palace  where 
the  Saviour  was  on  trial,  as  the  English  reader 


would  be  led  to  suppose,  but  was  in  the  court 
outside.  [PtlEK.]  Cp.  B.  D.  American  edi- 
tion. [G.]  [\\\] 

COU'THA  (Kov6d;  Phusa),  1  E*d.  v.  32. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  (printed  in  parallel  columns  in  Spader's 
Cumin.  1.  c.)  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  [K.] 

COVENANT.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  English  word  44  covenant,"  by  which  it  is 
almost  invariably  rendered  in  A.  V.,  conveys  nu 
accurate  idea  of  the  Hebrew  word  JV13  in  the 

0.  T.  The  two  words,  however,  are  not  proper 
equivalents.  A  covenant  (amcenire,  convent  us) 
is  a  coming  together  or  agreement.  44  A  cove- 
nant is  a  mutual  consent  and  agreement  entered 
into  between  persons,  whereby  they  stand  bound 
each  to  other  to  perform  the  conditions  con- 
tracted and  indented  for.  And  thus  a  covenant 
is  the  very  same  thing  with  a  contract  or  bar- 
gain "  (Hp.  Hopkins,  ii.  302).  44  Sunt  item 
pacta,  quae  sine  legibus  observantur  ex  con- 
ventu  "  (Cic.  ad  Hercn.  2  b).  But  JV")3,  which- 
ever we  accept  of  the  derivations  of  it  which 
have  beeu  suggested,  describes  properly  some 
accessory  of  the  covenant,  rather  than  the  cove- 
nant itself.  It  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 
unused  root  j"n2,  «.  a.  HIS, 44  to  cut,"  and  taken 

—  V  TV 

to  mean  primarily  "a  cutting,"  with  reference 
to  the  custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in 
two,  and  passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying 
a  cove  turn  t  (Gen.  xv. ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Hence 
the  expression  44  to  cut  a  covenant  "  (JV*}3  J"P3. 
Gen.  xv.  18,  or  simply  fHS,  with  JYn3  under- 
stood, 1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
(cp.  SpKia  rifivtiv,  rtfjvtiv  trroytds,  icere, 
ferire,  ptrcutere  focdus).  Buxtorf  derives  it  from 
rP3  in  the  sense  of  4*  to  choose,"  or  44  select:" 

T  T 

44  quia  eliguntur  personac  interquas,  et  res  ac  con- 
ditions propter  quas  foedus  initur"  (cp.  Assyr. 
in  M  V.").  Professor  Lee  suggests  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v. 
JV*)3)  that  the  proper  signification  of  the  word 
is  an  eatintj  together,  or  bati'jwt,  from  the  mean- 
ing 44  to  eat,"  which  the  root  rn^  sometimes 
bears,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat  together 
amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of  friendship. 
This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi.  46,  where 
Jacob  and  La  ban  eat  together  on  the  heap  of 
stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying  the 
covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also'  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  expression  44  a  cove- 
nant of  salt  "  (rfe  JVQ,  9iaH«Ti  oAo*t,  Num. 
xviii.  19;  2  Ch.  xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea 
of  eating  salt  together  is  remembered.  If,  how- 
ever, any  other  derivation  of  J1H3  be  adopted, 
this  expression  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
salt  to  have  been  eaten  or  offered  with  actom- 
panving  sacrifices  on  occasion  of  very  solemn 
covenants,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  figurative, 
denoting,  either,  from  the  use  of  salt  in  sacrifice 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix.  49),  the  sacre  lness,  or,  from 
the  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  the  perpetuity 
of,  the  covenant.  But,  whatever  be  its  deriva- 
tion, the  usage  of  the  word  clearly  shows,  as  has 
been  said,  that  it  means  a  covenant  or  compact. 

When,  however,  we  pass  to  the  N.  T.,  a  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  fact  that  8ta#*)«rn,  which 
was  chosen  by  the  LXX.  to  represent  JV^Q 

(flwtMjKTj  is  used  in  Wisd.  i.  16 ;  1  Mace.  x.  26  ; 
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-  Mace.  xiii.  25),  is  sometimes  rendered  c>rcrvmt 
and  sometimes  testament  in  A.  V.    The  intro- 
duction oi'  this  new  word,  conveying  a  new  idea, 
viz.  that  of  a  trill  or  bcyucst,  is  probably  due  to 
the  Vulgate,  which,  having  used  testamentum 
occasionally  (focdns  or  jxictum  more  commonly, 
and   often  interchangeably.    Gen.  ix. ;  xvii.; 
Ex.  vi.  4,  5,  &c.)   tor  JV")2  (Num.  xiv.  44 ; 
l*s.  cv.  [civ.]  8,  10)  and  for  8»a^»oj  in  the 
Apocr.  (Ecclus.  xi.  21,  xvii.  10;  1  Mace.  i.  16, 
\'c),  adopt  it  exclusively  as  the  rendering  of 
Jio^/fTj  in  N.  T.    But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  second 
word  to  be  introduced,  and  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  retain  the  one  word 
covenant  throughout  the  Uible.    The  meauing  of 
SiaO'fjKi)  having  been  fixed  in  the  0.  T.  by  its 
constant  employment  by  the  LXX.  as  the  equi- 
valent of  rP")3,  which  never  means  testament 
or         but  always  covenant  or  (Ujrecment  (can 
it  be  shown  that  the  Jews  of  O.  T.  times  prac- 
tised the  testamentary  disposition  of  property 
at  all  ?),  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  X.  T.  writers,  themselves    familiar,  and 
writing  for  the  most  part  for  readers  who  were 
familiar,  with  the  Greek  O.  T.,  should  use  the 
word  with  the  same  meaning.    Moreover,  in  the 
majority  of  instances  it  is  the  same  thing  which 
has  been  called  a  c-jvenant  in  the  0.  T.,  which  is 
presented  to  us  again  in  the  X.  T.  ;  and  it  is 
obviously  confusing  that  it  should  appear  under 
a  new  name.    ''The  ark  of  the  covenant,"  with 
which  wc  are  conversant  in  the  O.  T.  (Num.  x. 
33  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3;  Jer.  iii.  10),  becomes  in  the 
N.  T.,  no*w  "  the  ark  of  the  covenant "  (Heb.  ix. 
4),  and  now  "  the  ark  of  the  testament  "  (Rev. 
xi.  1(J),  its  Greek  name,  however  (jj  iti&crrbs  ttji 
Sia&fjKyt),  remaining  unchanged,   though  the 
Vulgate  has  led  the  way  to  the  variation  by 
its  indifferent  use  of  dmi  foederis  (Num.  x.  33') 
and  area  tcstamenti  (Jer.  iii.  10)  in  the  O.  T. 
"The  blood  of  the  (old)  covenant"  (Kxod.  xxiv. 
8;  cp.  Zcch.  ix.  11)  becomes  (though  here,  too. 
not  uniformly,  Heb.  x.  29  ;  xiii.  20)  in  a  passage 
of  great  importance,  the  "  blood  of  the  new 
testament"   (Matt.  xxvi.  28,    ll.  V.  "of  the 
covenant  ").  The  inspired  Books  which  gradually 
were  added  to  the  lirst  inspired  I  look  of  which 
we  have  mention,  "The  Book  of  the  t'uvcumt" 
(Kxod.  xxiv.  7),  and  to  which  in  the  aggregate 
the   Apostle   gives  its   name,   describing  the 
writings  by  the  great  central  fact  to  which 
thov  have  reference,  become   in   our  Knglish 
Bibles  "The   old  testament"  (2  Cor.  iii.  14, 
K.  V.  "covenant");  and  the  same  inaccuracy  is 
consequently  introduced  into  our  common  title 
of  the  later  Scriptures.    There  is,  however, one 
pass  age  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  it  has  been  thought 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  testament,  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  8ia$T)K7).    "  For  where  StaB^Ktj  is  "  (so 
th*  passage  reads  in  the  Revised  Version,  if  we 
leave  the  crucial  word  for  tiie  moment  untrans- 
lated), "  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death 
of  him  that  made  it.    For  a  5io(^fC7j  is  of  force 
where  there  hath  been  death:  for  doth  it  ever 
avail  while  he  that  made  it  livoth  ?  "  (Heb.  ix. 
10,  17).    Now,  no  doubt,  if  this  statement  could 
be  looked  upon  as  an  independent  proposition, 
apart  from  the  Epistle  and  the  context  in  which 
it  occurs,  the  rendering  of  otad-fjKT]  by  testament 
would  be  quite  satisfactory.    Tin'  disposition  of 
a  man's  property,  under  the  form  of  a  will  or 


testament,  cannot  take  effect  till  :..s  death.  I: 
was  under  that  form  that  Christ  («i  JiatVrvos) 
bequeathed,  as  it  were,  the  benefits  and  condi- 
tions of  His  disposition  to  His  Church,  i'.r 
was  by  His  death,  and  by  His  death  onlv,  that 
they  became  effectual".    But  when  we  retail 
this  short  paragraph,  no  longer  as  an  iseist-.ti 
proposition,  but  as  a  portion  of  a  treathe,  ice  i 
,  link  in  a  chain  of  argument,  the  difncc'i:\ 
this  rendering  of  8ta07)*7j  becomes  at  once 
rent.     The  general  usage  of  the  writer,  y.il. 
indeed,  a^  we  have  6ecn,  of  the  sacred  wnt*r> 
throughout,  is  against  it.    Excluding  tae  |es- 
I  sage  under  consideration,  the  word  oc:nr*  : 
fewer  than  twelve  times  in  this  Epistle  (vii.  '.K.' ; 
viii.  0,  8,  9  bis,  10;  ix.  4  Us  :  i.  15,  2?  ;  x:i 
24;  xiii.  30).    In  all  these  places  it*  ur^i;»- 
tioned  meaning  is  coreiuvit.    In  the  pistg-' 
before  us  it  occurs  iu  all  six  times  ;  twic*  in  tfc 

short  paragraph  above  quoted,  twice  imme- 
diately before,  and  twice  immediately  after  it. 
Both  before  and  after,  it  can  only  mean  corm*'- 
Why  then  should  it  not  have  the  same  nit-ir-it. 
in  the  paragraph  itself,  which  funci  a  jo~ 
of  a  continuous  argumeut?  Because,  it 
replied*,  it  is  not  true  that,  in  the  case  of  su 
covenauts  as  are  here  in  view.  "The  death  : 
him  who  made"  them  is  necessary  to  th*r 
validity.  It  was  God  Who  m*3e  them  (i 
itaetfitvos.  Cp.  ij  $ia6-f]icn  fjr  Jiofh-iXMA. 
x.  10),  but  it  was  man  who  died  and  w.w 
blood  was  shed,  in  the  jwrson  of  the  sicriSff  i~ 
which  the  covenant  was  ratified.  Theref-re.  i: 
is  alleged,  we  must  needs  understand  here  i 
testament  or  will  by  tliis  word  SiafHpra. 
how  does  the  change  help  us?  If  with  if' 
Bevised  V  ersion  we  read  covenant  both  tunes  n 
r.  15,  and  again  in  rr.  18,  20,  and  tesUw,^  in 
it.  10,  17,  the  argument  would  apjtear  :■>  ir- 
ceedas  follows:  '-Christ  is  the  Mediate* 
new  Siadi')K7],  and  He  died  for  the  rciemptio:!  c 
the  transgressions  that  were  under  tie  old  ij- 
frniri,  r.  15.  By  BtaM)icn  I  of  course  mean  «i»t 
we  Jews  always  understand  by  it  (and  in  thr 
eense,  indeed,  I  have  used  it  frequently  airt-U? 
in  this  letter),  viz.  a  covetuint.  But  the  re*»-t 
why  I  say  he  died,  in  connexion  with  the  id. 
Sta&^KV,  or  covenant,  is  that  where  there  is  » 
iiafriiicn — supposing,  that  is,  that  it  assomrs  tf.e 
form  of  a  testament  or  will,  for  onlv  in  that 
and  not  when  it  is  of  the  nature  of  i  aw-'. 
is  the  allegation  true — there  must  of  ue.wr./ 
be  the  death  of  him  that  made  it,  t.  16.  Fer  » 
tiadyicri,  if  and  if  only  it  bo  a  testwied.  it  '-• 
force  where  there  hath  been  death  :  for  drth 
ever  avail  while  he  that  made  it  livetfc  ?  r.  1* 
Wherefore,  because  the  death  of  him  who 
it  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  Uit  nr*.m\  tre 
the  first — I  leave  you  to  supply  the  .word— 
not  dedicated  without  blood,  t  .  18.  Bat  it'.  > 
you  must  needs  do,  you  supply  testament.  I  ahs'- 
instantly  correct  you  by  reference  to  tfc* 
torical  fact  and  the  actual  expression 
Moses,  'The  blood  of  the  otrruintV  rr.  [ 
In  short,  unless  the  statements  of  rr.  i\  !• 
apply  to  Btad-f]KTi,  in  whichever  of  the  twn  .--c^- 
covenant  or  testament,  it  is  employed,  th-  w:*- 
nient  breaks  down.  But  if  they  do  *■>  a>r-'j- 
then  the  necessity  for  a  second  and  (t-  l-'l  ' 
usage)  foreign  meaning  of  the  word  of.v*  l,v' 
then,  too,  the  difficulty  connected  with  J  5;*rV 
'  fityos  remains. 
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With  a  view  to  moot  this  difficulty,  it  has 
Wen  proposed  to  render  iiri  vtitpoi s,  "over,  or 
ia  the  case  of,  dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  SiaOt^tyos, 
"  the  mediating  sacrifice  "  (Scholefield's  Hints 
V,r  an  improved  Translation  of  the  „V.  T.). 
Ebrard  and  others  would  restrict  the  statement 
of  r.  16  to  the  0.  T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between 
tmn  and  Go>J,  in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must 
alwavB  be  represented  by  a  sacrifice  with  which 
he  was  so  complete!  v  identified,  that  in  its  person 
ht  (o  Staflc/xtVoj,  the  human  covenantor)  actually 
died.  Mr.  Wratislaw,  under  the  somewhat  start- 
ling title  of  44  God's  death  in  Christ,''  maintains 
that  **  in  sacrifices,  ratifying  treaties  and  cove- 
nants, the  contracting  party  or  parties  were 
considered  as  dying,  in  respect  of  the  treaty  or 
a*enant,  in  thesacriticed  victim  or  victims,  and 
thus  retaining  n«>  power  of  changing  their  minds 
in  resj>ect  of  that  jmrticular  treaty  or  covenant. 
Thus  God,"  he  adds,  44  binds  Himself  through  a 
sacrifice  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xv.  17,  and,  by 
passing  symbolically  between  the  pieces  of  the 
victims,  declares  Himself  to  have  Buffered  a 
symbolical  death  in  them  in  respect  of  His 
covenant  and  promise,  which  is  therefore  un- 
alterable." 

In  its  biblical  meaning  of  a  compart  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used — 
1.  Itnprojtfrly,  of  a  covenant  betiteen   Gtjd  and 
mm.    Man  not  being  in  auy  way  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  independent  covenanting  party,  the 
word  is  evidently  used  iu  this  case  by  way  of 
accommodation.    Strictly  speaking,  such  a  cove- 
nant is  quite  unconditional,  and  amounts  to  a 
promise  (Gal.  iii.  l.*»  »q.,  where  ivayy*\la  and 
Jio^ioj  are  used  almost  as  synonyms),  or  act  of 
mere  favour  (Ps.  lxxxix.  28,  where  stands 
in  parallelism  with  nn3)  on  God's  part  (Is.  lix. 
21).    Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after 
the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be 
repeatcJ,  and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  day  and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called 
a  covenant  (Gen.  ix. ;  Jcr.  xxxiii.  20).    In  Gen. 
xv.  17,  it  is  God  alone,  as  represented  by  the 
'•smoking  furnace,"  and  the  *•  burning  lamp," 
Who  passes  between  the  pieces,  as  though. He 
were  the  sole  contracting  party  in  the  covenant, 
which  accordingly  takes  the  form  of  a  free  gift, 
r.  18.    Generally,  however,  the  form  of  a  cove- 
nant is  maintained,  by  the  benefits  which  God 
engages  to  bestow  being  made  by  Him  dej>cndent 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  which 
He  imposes  on  roan.    Thus  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  was  conditioned  by  circumcision  (Acts 
vii.  8),  the   omission   of  which  was  declared 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  (Gen. 
xvii.);  the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by  zeal 
for  God,  His  honour  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12, 
13;  Deal,  xxxiii.  9;  Neh.  xiii.  29;  Mai.  ii.  4, 
5) ;  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  by  the  observance  of 
the  ten  commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28  ;  Lev. 
xx vi.  15),  which  are  therefore  called  44  Jehovah's 
covenant  "  (Dcut.  iv.  13),  a  name  which,  as  has 
boon  said,  was  extended  to  all  the  Hooks  of 
Moses,  and  probably  to  the  whole  body  of  Jewish 
canonical  Scriptures  (2  Cor.  iii.  14,  15).  This 
last-mentioned  covenant,  which  was  renewed  at 
different  periods  of  Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix. ; 
Josh,  xxiv.;  2  Ch.  xv.  xxiii.  xxix.  xxxiv.;  Ezra 
x. ;  Neh.  ix.  x.),  is  one  of  the  two  principal  cove- 
nants between  God  and  man.    They  are  distin- 
guished as  old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  ;  Heb. 
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viii.  8-13;  x.  1*3),  with  reference  to  the  order, 
not  of  their  institution  but  of  their  actual  de- 
velopment (Gal.  iii.  17);  and  al>o  as  being  the 
instruments  respectively  of  bondage  and  freedom 
(Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  covenants  is 
thought  bv  some  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii. 
under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  be- 
tween the  First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  blessed 
Trinitv  (»'.  16  and  r.  20,  as  explained  by  Schole- 
field,  Ellieott,  Ike.),  and  also  a  covenant,  condi- 
tioned by  faith  in  Christ,  between  God  and  man 
(see  lip."  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398, 
and  Witsius  on  the  Covenants,  for  the  theology  of 
the  subject).  Consistently  with  this  representa- 
tion of  God's  dealings  with  man  under  the  form 
of  a  covenant,  such  covenant  is  said  to  be  con- 
firmed in  conformity  to  human  custom  by  an 
oath  (Deut.  iv.  31;Ps.  lxxxix.  3),  to  be  sanc- 
tioned bv  curses  to  fall  upon  the  unfaithful 
(Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
sign  (n')K),  such  as  the  rainbow  ((Jen.  ix.),  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi. 
10,  17). 

2.  Properly,  of  a  covenant  between  man  and 
man,  i.e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either 
between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  Josh.  ix. 
0,  15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.*  44). 
by  which  each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil 
certain  conditions,  anil  was  assured  of  receiving 
certain  advantages.  In  making  such  a  covenant 
God  was  solemnly  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi. 
50),  whence  the  expression  44  a  covenant  of 
Jehovah  "  (HjiT  TV"!?,  1  Sam.  xx.  8,  cp.  Ezek. 
xvii.  19),  and  an  oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi.  31) ; 
and  accordingly  a  breach  of  covenant  was  regarded 
as  a  very  heinous  sin  (Ezek.  xvii.  12-20).  A  sign 
(HIS)  or  witness  (1#)  of  the  covenant  was  some- 
times framed,  such  as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a 
pillar  or  heap  of  stones  erected  (Gen.  xxxi.  52). 
The  marriage  comjwict  is  called  44  the  covenant  of 
God,"  Prov.  ii.  17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14).  The  word 
44  covenant "  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure  ordi- 
nance, such  as  that  of  the  ahewbread  (Lev.  xxiv. 
8) ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  expressions  as 
a  covenant  with  death  (Is.'xxviii.  18),  or  with  the 
wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18).  The  phrases  *C0£ 
JV13  ^I?3>  JV^3  "  lords  or  men  of  one's  cove- 
nanC'  are  employed  to  denote  confederacy  (Gen. 
xiv.  13 ;  Obad.  c.  7).  [T.  T.  P.] 

COVERING.  The  word  (JTID3)  occurs  in 
the  much-disputed  verse,  Gen.  xx.  16. 

A.  V.  I  R-  V. 

"And  unto  Sarah  he  I  "And  unto  Sarah  ho 
said,  Heboid,  I  Lave  given  said  ...  it  (i.f.  the  thou- 
thv  brother   a  tlwusand    sand  pieces  of  silver)  is  for 


thee  a  covering  of  the  eye* 
to  all  that  are  with  thee; 
and  in  respect  of  all  thou 
art  righted." 


pieces  of  silver :  ticbold,  lie 
Is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the 
eyes,  unto  all  that  are  with 
thee,  and  with  all  other: 
thus  she  was  reproved." 

Modern  criticism  (cp.  Dillmann*  and  Dclitzsch 
[1887])  accepts  by  preference  the  meaning  given 
bv  the  11.  V.  The  present  of  money  would  have 
the  effect  on  all  with  regard  to  Sarah  that  they 
should  not  notice  what  hid  occurred  (see  QI'B* 
in  ioco).  [E.] 

COW.  The  Heb.  words  1£3,  rh)V,  and  *Vlt? 
have  been  treated  of  under  Bull.    The  A.  N  • 
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renders  by  "  cow,"  both  "lp3,  in  Ezek.  It.  13, 

and  "VlE?  in  Lev.  xxii.  28  ;  Num.  xviii.  17,  where 
the  feminine  gender  is  required  by  the  sense. 
In  Job  xxi.  10  and  Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has 
*"  cow  "  as  the  rendering  oi'  HIS,  the  fern,  form 
of  "13,  "  a  bullock."  [W.  D.] 

COZ  (PP,  a  thorn;  B.  Ku4,  B*b 7A.  0<k»«  ; 
Cos),  a  man  among  the  descendants  of  Judah 
(1  Oh.  iv.  8).  The  name  also  occurs  ns  that  of 
a  Levite  in  1  Ch.  xxiv.  10;  Ezra  ii.  61;  Neh. 
iii.  4,  21,  vii.  63,  with  the  article  prefixed  ;  and 
in  the  first  of  these  passage  the  name  is  ren- 
dered Hakkoz  both  by  A.  V.  and  K.  V.,  and  by 
ft.  V.  in  the  remainder.  [F.] 

COZ'BI  (*?T3,  lyiwj,  deceitful;  B.  Xa<r$tt, 
AF.  -i;  Jos.  XoV/3/o;  CW>i),a  Midianite  woman, 
daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation 
{Num.  xxv.  15,  18).  Her  idolatrous  shame- 
lessness  with  Zimri  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  plague  at  Shittim.  [F.J 

CRACKNELS  (DH|M,  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology ;  A.  KoWuplt ;  the  passage  is  absent 
from  B. ;  crustula\  part  of  the  present  which 
Jeroboam's  wife  took  to  the  prophet  Ahijah 
when  she  went  to  inquire  the  issue  of  her 
-child's  sickness.  The  English  word  represents 
a  kind  of  biscuit,  so  called  from  the  cmchlinj 
aound  made  when  it  is  broken  (cp.  Lumby, 
M  Glossary  of  Bible  Words,"  *.  n.  in  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode's  Variorum  2'eac/icrs'  Bible).  [F.] 

CRANE  (WD  or  D'D,  sus  or  tit ;  x«At8wv  5 
Pullut  hirunttinit,  hirmuh).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering 
sis  by  "  crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word  'ci</iir,  translated  "swallow" 
by  the  A.  V.,  but  rightly  "crane  *'  by  the 
K.  V.  [Swallow.]  Mention  is  made  of  the 
tus  in  llezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14), 
"  Like  a  siis  or  an  'd-jur  so  did  I  twitter ; "  and 
again,  in  Jer.  vjii.  7,  these  two  words  occur  in 
the  same  order,  "The  sis  ami  the  'uyur  observe 
*he  time  of  their  coming;"  from  which  passage 
we  learn  that  both  birds  were  migratory.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  ancient 
Versions,  sus  denotes  "a  swallow."  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  simply 
in  the  two  passages  in  which  the  words  occur 
interchanged  the  rendering,  and  that  instead  of 
■"  craue  and  swallow"  we  should  read  with  the 
It.  V.  "swallow"  (or  rather  "swift,"  as  will  be 
seen  below)  "and  crane."  In  neither  passage, 
however,  is  the  meaning  at  all  affected  by  the  cor- 
rection. Two  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
crane  are  referred  to, — its  loud  voice,  and  its 
migratory  habits.  It  is  well  known  in  Palestine, 
but  only  visits  the  plains  and  cultivated  districts 
-at  the  period  of  migration,  passing  on  after  a  few 
days,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pairs,  which 
remain  to  breed  io  the  marshy  plains  of  Huleh 
(Merom)  and  the  Upper  Jordan.  In  winter  vast 
ilocks  of  cranes  resort  to  certain  well-known 
roosting-plates  in  the  southern  desert,  which  are 
whitened  by  their  droppings  like  some  sea-fowls' 
rock.  I  have  visited  two  of  these  stations,  one 
aouth-east  of  Beersheba,  and  another  near  Gerar, 
south  of  Gaza.  Clouds  of  these  enormous  birds 
quite  darken  the  air  towards  evening.  Their 
wosting-plare  U  an  isolated  knoll,  secure  on  all 


sides  from  ambush.  Their  whooping  and  trum- 
jjeting  enlivened  the  watches  of  the  night,  ani 
till  dawn  we  could  hear  tlocks  passing  overhtvi 
on  their  way  to  their  quarters  close  by.  Th* 
note  is  a  powerful  clear  trumpeting,  not  chat- 
tering, and  is  by  the  Arabs  called  *•  bellowing.'' 
In  January  in  three  several  years  I  have  ob- 
served the  cranes  in  these  desert  winter-ipaarter*. 
About  the  end  of  March  thev  pa.ss  over  the  HoW 
Land.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  noticed  that  oa 
the  22nd  of  March  he  saw  twelve  miles  south  cf 
Tor  an  immense  dock  of  cranes  crossing  the  Kei 
Sea  from  Africa,  and  ap|>eariug  to  stretch  aero*- 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  sea.  Again,  on  t.v 
13th  of  April,  three  days  south  of  Beer>h«iii. 
a  flock  of  more  than  2,000  going  north  pasw: 
over  his  head,  ami  iu  the  beginning  of  May  n- 
saw  several  smaller  flocks  crossing  the  <i«en 
from  Akabah.  Before  the  introduction 
drainage,  the  crane  visited  England  in  summer, 
but  has  long  since  become  extinct. 

WD  or  O'p,  sits  or  sis,  according  to  mi-*: 

Versions,  is  rendered  "swallow."  It  is,  how- 
ever, really  "  swift,"  the  two  birds  having  a 
certain  external  resemblance,  and  being  often 
confused  by  inaccurate  observers  ignorant  «i 
natural  history.  They  are,  however,  widely 
different  in  everything  but  habits,  the  swallow 
being  a  passerine  bird,  the  swift  one  of  th< 
PioiriiW,  a  fissi rostral  bird.  There  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  two  passages,  if  the 
swallow  were  intended  ;  for  in  the  first  place, 
though  the  swallow  in  Palestine  is  a  migrant, 
as  with  us,  it  is  only  partially  so,  an!  inszy 
swallows  remain  all  winter  in  the  maritime 
plains  and  Jordan  valley,  though  their  narot>?r 
is  increased  tenfold  at  the  commencement  <f 
spring.  Again,  the  soft  twittering  melody  <t 
the  swallow  could  hardly  be  taken  as  an  appro- 
priate  illustration  of  the  cry  of  anguish  or  gnf". 
There  is  another  word,  "VTH,  dervr,  which  i> 

t  universally  admitted  to  represent  the  swallcn-. 

i  But  the  swift,  C'jpselus  apus,  meets  all  the  cona- 
tions. While  the  swallow  is  only  a  partial,  t'v 
swift  is  a  regular  migrant,  returning  in  myriad* 
every  spring,  and  so  suddenly,  that  while  on- 
day  not  a  bird  can  be  seen  in  the  country,  «•& 
the  next  they  have  overspread  the  whole  land, 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  shrill  cry.  This  not-1 
too — the  well-known  harsh,  constantly  repeated 
scream,  as  of  anguish  or  pain — exactly  suits  ih- 
prophct's  metaphor,  for  the  wail  of  the  surTerir* 
king.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  tar 
vernacular  Arabic,  in  which  the  swift  is  always 
distinguished  as  soos,  a  name  never  applied  t- 
the  swallow.  The  word  does  not  appear,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  in  classical  Arabic,  but  it  is  tn<* 
invariable  designation  of  the  swift  in  Syria,  uA 
is  doubtless  in  its  origin  onomatopoetic,  ar.d 
derived  from  the  Hebrew.  The  identity  »-t 
Hebrew  and  vernacular  Arabia  may  be  takfc 
as  conclusive,  when  considered  in  the  light  *i 

'  the  context  of  the  passages  quoted.   [H.  B.  TV 

CRATES  (KpdVrn ;  Vulg.  translates  ;wu  - 
lutut  est),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  {6  iriri- 
K.\  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  "castle " 
of  Jerusalem  (?),  during  the  absence  of  Sostratt;>. 
in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphane*  (2  Man- 
iv.  29).  [\Y.  A.  Vt\  j 

CREDITOR.  [Loan.] 
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CRESCENS  (Kp-f)<TKT)s  ;  Cresceiis\  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  who  is  mentioned  As  having 
left  him  to  go  to  Galatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  The 
fjuestiou  arises,  Which  Galatia  is  meant,  the 
eastern  or  the  western,  Asiatic  Galatia  or  Euro- 
pean Gaul?  Euscbius  (//.  E.  iii.  4),  the  gloss 
roAA/oy  in  N,  C,  and  other  authorities,  favour 
European  Gaul.  See  art.  Galatia,  and  Light- 
loot,  Galatians,9  pp.  2  and  31,  note.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  Crescens,  but  the  churches 
f  Vienne  and  Mavence  claim  him  as  their 
traditional  founder. '  [E.  R.  B.] 

CRETE  (Kp*r»f ;  Creta\  the  modern  Canlia. 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek 
Archipelago  on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distauce 
of  140  miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape 
Salmon K  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,  and  Cape 
Criumetopon  beyond  PHOENICE  or  Phoenix  (r.  12) 
on  the  W.  The  breadth  is  comparatively  small, 
the  narrowest  jtart  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strabo, 
i.  p.  475)  being  near  Phoenix.  Though  ex- 
tremely bold  and  mountainous,  this  islaud  has 
very  fruitful  valleys,  aud  in  early  times  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  hundred  cities  (Virg.  Acn.  iii. 
106).  Crete  has  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
mythology  and  earliest  history  of  Greece,  but  a 
comparatively  unimportant  one  in  its  later 
history.  It  was  reduced  (B.C.  67)  by  the  Romans 
under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and  united 
in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa  [Cyrene].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1  there  may  be  an  implied  reference 
to  a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of 
the  province,  especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish 
residents. 

R  seems  likely  that  the  Cretans  and  the 
lews  were  early  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  story  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2),  that  the  Jews 
were  themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  a  confusion  between 
the  Philistines  and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying 
the  Cherethites  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  2  Sam.  viii. 
18,  Ezek.  xxv.  16,  Zeph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan 
emigrants.  In  the  last  two  of  these  passages 
they  are  expressly  called  Kprrrts  by  the  LXX., 
and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6  we  have  the  word  Kprrry. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at  on  this 
point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews  were  settled 
in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers  during  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Gortyna 
seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence;  for  it 
is  especially  mentioned  (1  Mace.  xv.  23)  in  the 
letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabaeus  renewed  the 
treaty  which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with 
Rome.  [Gortyna.]  See  1  Mace.  x.  67.  At  a 
later  period  Josephus  says  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1; 
if.  /.  ii.  7,  §  1)  that  the  Pseudo-Alexander,  Herod's 
supposed  son,  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete, 
when  on  his  way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo 
(Lij.  ad  Cat.  §  36)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say 
to  Caligula  that  all  the  more  noted  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  including  Crete,  were  full  of 
•lews.  Thus  the  special  mention  of  Cretans 
(Acts  ii.  11)  among  those  who  were  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  great  Pentecost  is  just  what  we  should 
expect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more 
direct  evangelisation  of  Crete ;  and  no  absolute 


proof  can  be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever 
there  before  his  voyage  from  Caesarefc  to  Puteoli ; 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have 

I  visited  the  island  in  the  course  of  his  residences 
at  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  For  the  speculations 
which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  this  point, 
we  must  refer  to  what  is  written  in  the  articles 
on  Titus,  and  Titus,  Epistle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  the  insecure 
roadstead  of  Fair  Havens,  which  was  near  a  city 
called  Lasaea  (r.  8).  Thence,  after  some  delay, 
an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  wind  becoming 
favourable,  to  reach  Phoenice  for  the  purpose 
of  wintering  there  (r.  12);  but  a  sudden  gale 

i  from  the  N.E.  [Winds]  coming  down  from 
the  high  ground  of  Crete  (Kerr'  awriji),  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida,  and  such  as 
is  still  common,  drove  the  ship  to  the  little 
island  of  C'LAUDA  (rc.  13-16;  R.  V.  Cauda), 
whence  she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens 
may  have  afforded  opportunities  for  preachiug 
the  Gospel  at  Lasaea  or  elsewhere. 

The  next  point  of  connexion  tmtwecn  St.  Pnul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
It  is  evident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle 
himself  was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time 

[  before  he  wrote  the  letter.  We  believe  this  to 
have  been  between  the  first  and  second  imprison- 

1  ments.    In  the  course  of  the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12) 

;  St.  Paul  adduces  from  Epimenides,  a  Cretan  sage 
and  poet  (0f»oj  arfip,  Plat.  Legg.  i.  642),  a 

|  quotation  in  which  the  vices  of  his  countrymen 
are  described  in  dark  colours.  The  truth  of 
what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abundantly  con- 

|  firmed  by  the  passages  collected  (iv.  10)  in 
Mearsiuss  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  Operay 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.);  but  the  description  is 
no  longer  true  (Tozer,  p.  75).  He  has  also  a 
chapter  (iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of 
the  island.  Titus  was  much  honoured  in  the 
island  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Phoenix  or 
Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12)  had  its  own  bishops  at 
an  early  period,  and  one  of  them  was  present  at  th<- 
second  Council  of  Nicaea  (a.d.  787).  The  church 
at  Gortyna,  now  in  ruins  and  not  later  than  the 
4th  or  5th  century  (Tozer,  p.  65),  bears  his 
name.     The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  or 

i  Candia  was  delicated  to  him  :  and  his  name  was 
the  watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  fought 
against  the  Venetians,  who  themselves  seem  to 
have  placed  him  above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when 
they  became  masters  of  the  island.  See  Pashley's 
Trarels  in  Crete,  i.  pp.  6,  175  (London,  1837). 
In  addition  to  this  valuable  work,  see  Hoeck's 
Kreta  (Gottingen,  1829)  ;  some  papers  translated 
from  the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E. 
Kalkener  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities  (London,  1856);  Spratt, 
Tr  tvcls  and  KeMarcfws  in  Crete  (18<I5) ;  Perrot, 
V\lc  de  Crete  (1887);  Strobl,  Kreta,  cine  geo- 
<jraph.-histor.  Skizze  (1875-7) ;  Tozer,  Islands 
of  the  Aegean  (1890).       [J.  S.  H.]    [J.  E.  S.} 

CRETES  (KpTjrer;  Cretes;  R.  V.  Cretans). 
Acts  ii.  11.  Inhabitants  of  Crete.  In  Tit.  i.  12 
the  term  used  is  Cretians.  [Crete.] 

CRETIANS  (KpvTt! ;  Cretcnses ;  R.  V.  Crc- 
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tans*.  Tit.  12;  in  the  subscription  to  the 
epistle,  Titus  is  »nid  to  liave  been  ordained  "the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  the  Cretians." 
Inhabitants  of  Crete.   [Cketk  ;  Cretes.]  [G.] 

CRIB.  The  translation  (Job  xxxix.  9  ;  Is.  i.  3) 
of  D-13^,a  word  applied  to  the  stall  itself  (Prov. 
xiv.  4)  as  well  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  food 
was  kept.  In  shape  it  was  probably  a  box  or 
trough  of  stone  such  as  is  still  in  use  (cp. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  97,  quoted  in  D.  B. 
Amer.  ed.  s.  n.).  [F.l 

CRIMSON -WORM.  The  Hebrew  tola*, 
ySin,  is  translated  "  crimson  "  bv  our  Versions 

T  * 

in  Is.  i.  IS,  44  Though  they  be  red  like  crimson." 
In  other  passages  it  is  rouJered  "  scarlet."  But 

it  means  literally  44  worm,"  from  the  root 
(MV.11  tom  cat,  and  so  in  Assyr.).  Sometimes 
shani,  44  red,"  is  added,  but  more  usually 
tdld*  stands  alone,  it  being  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  not  the  worm,  but  the  colour  obtained 
from  it,  is  intended.  The  production  of  dyes  is 
among  the  most  ancient  of  arts,  and  was  early 
practised  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  long  mono- 
polised especially  the  red-purple  from  the  shell- 
fish Murcx  braivlaris,  and  the  crimson  from  the 
cochineal  insect.  The  dye  was  procured  from  a 
well-known  humopterous  insect.  Coccus  ilicis,  or 
cochineal,  of  which,  in  its  final  or  iina  jo  stage, 
the  male  is  winged  and  the  female  wingless,  and 
double  the  size  of  her  partner.  From  the  female 
alone  is  the  colour  obtained.  Tiie  iusect,  about 
the  size  of  a  haw,  attaches  itself  to  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf,  or  to  the  twigs  of  the  Syrian 
holmoak,  on  which  it  fed  in  the  larva  stage,  from 
whence  the  pupa  was  gathered  and  dried  for 
use.  It  is  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  is  still 
occasionally  used  as  a  dye,  though  it  has  lost  its 
commercial  value  from  the  introduction  of  a 
much  more  prolitic,  and  therefore  profitable, 
s]K?cies,  Coccus  cacti,  which,  along  with  the 
smooth  cactus  on  which  it  feeds,  has  been  intro- 
duced from  America,  and  is  now  found  in  all 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
having  generally  supplanted  the  Coccus  ilicis. 

The  Arabic  name  of  the  cochineal  is  ycjs* 

kcrmez,  from  which,  through  various  languages, 
our  word  44  crimson  "  is  derived.       [II.  B.  t.] 

CRISPING  PINS.  The  A.  V.  translation 
of  D*pnn  (Is.  iii.  22),  though  it  and  It.  V. 

render  the  word  44 bags"  in  2  K.  v.  23.  The 
rendering  of  the  R.  V.  (Is.  I.  c.)  44  satchels  " 
(QPB*  44  purses")  represents  more  nearly  the 
reticules  of  the  Hebrew  ladies  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  by  the  Prophet  (see  Delitzsch*  and 
Dillraann*  in  loco).  [F.] 

CRISPUS  (KplVroj;  Crispus),  a  Jew  of 
Corinth  b  earing  a  Latin  name.  Lightfoot  (//or. 
Jfebr.  in  loc.)  mentions  a  parallel.  Both  Crispus 
(Act*  xviii.  8)  and  another  Corinthian,  Sosthenes 
(Acts  xviii.  17),  have  the  title  of  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  (ipxurwdyuyos).  By  comparison  of 
Mark  v.  22  and  Acts  xiii.  15  it  seems  to  have 
been  sometime*  given  to  more  than  one  of  the 
leading  elders,  and  not  strictly  confined  to  their 
president.  His  conversion  appears  to  have  been 
a   turning-point  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's 


work  at  Corinth.  The  Apostle's  preaehine  ra*t 
with  nothing  but  resistance  from  the  Jews.  He 
then  turned  to  the  Gentiles  and  settled  in  the 
house  of  Justus.  At  this  point  comes  the  cm- 
version  of  Crispus  and  his  household,  and 
thenceforward  the  work  is  abcmhutlr  suc- 
cessful. The  critical  moment  of  Crispus'  con- 
version, and  his  position,  probably  account  l«ir 
St.  Paul  having  baptized  him  with  hi*  >>vii 
hanls(l  Cor.  i.  14).  Gains  and  the  hon»<aoli 
of  Stephanus  shared  the  distinction  with  Crispus 
and  in  both  these  cases  there  is  afterwards  evi- 
dence of  special  zeal  and  special  service*  rrnder«<i 
(Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  lb).         [L  IL  B.] 

CROSS    (<rravp6s,    (TkoXo^).      Except  th« 
Latin  crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  atd 
iuvariably  applied  to  this  instrument  of  punish- 
ment.   The  Greek  word  oravpbs  is  derived  trvra 
"hmifu,  and  properly,  like  okoKo^i,  means  meruit 
a  stake  (Horn.  OiL  xiv.   11;   //.  ixiv.  455).  , 
Hence  Eustathius  defines  trravpol  to  be  6p6k  ral 
aww^vfifx4ya  {v\a,  aud  Hesych.  of  KaraTtTtrrbm 
(TK6Kowts,  x^wt'    The  Greeks  use  the  word 
to  translate  both  j*ilus  and  mix  ;  e.g.  <rrav»j 
lrpoahuv   in  Dio  Cass.  (xlix.   22)  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  ad  ptlutn  dfiijare.  h 
Livy  even  crux  means  n  mere  stake  (»'»  trts  no- 
tolli  crticc's,  xxviii.  29),  just  as  rice  versa  the 
Fat  here  use  <tk6\o^,  and  even  stipes  (ie  dipt; 
}tch'l>'ns)  of  a  cross  proper.    In  consequence  of 
this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling  (Herod,  ii. 
•  u)  is  sometimes  spoken  ol,  loosely,  as  a  kind  c; 
crucifixion,  and  aveuTKoXoirl&iv  is  nearly  e-jni- 
valent  to  ava<rravpovv ;  alii  per  ft>s<y>en't  st*f*te* 
cicrunt,  alii  hrachia  pati'mlo  exfJkucrttnt,  S-a. 
Consol.  ad  Marc,  xj.;   and   hp.  xiv.  Other 
words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  ptf> 
huluin  and  /umi,  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of 
n  (or  V)  and  A  respectively  (IHj.  43,  tit."  13 ; 
Plaut.  Mil.  01.  ii.  47  ;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  <ip.  N.ia. 
iv.    355,   patibulo   eininens   ajiijeftatur  ieext 
clearly  to  imply  crucifixion).    After  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  mode  of  death  bv  Constantine,  Tre- 
bonianus  substituted  furcA  ji.jendos  tor  <r».-tf- 
-jeiulos,  wherever  the  word   occurred.  Mc'tr 
generally  the  cross  is  called  arbor  inf  lix  (Liv.  i. 
-G ;  Sen.  Kp.  101),  or  liqnum  infdix  (Cic.  prr 
Rah.  3);  and  in  Greek  tfKov  (Deut.  xxi.  22). 
The  Fathers  in  controversy  uso<l  to  quote  the 
words  6  Kvptos  ifiaurL\(wrtv   ivb  rov 
(Ital.  Dominus  rcgnarit  a  H>jno),  from  Ps.  xcvi. 
10,  as  a  prophecv  of  the  Cross  (see  Just.  Milt 
Did.  §  73;   Tert.  c.    Marc.    iii.    19;  Aw. 
Kmtrratt.  in  Psalm,  ad  loc.)  ;  but  these  wonis 
are  adidtcrina  et  Christiana  derotimc  aidita: 
though  Genebrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic 
addition  of  the  I.XX.,  and  Agellins  conjectures 
that  they  read  }%V  for  C|K  (Schleusoer's  Thes.\ 
The  Hebrews  had  no  jvord  for  a  cross  uwre 
definite  than  )%  44  wood  "(Gen.  xl.  19, &c.\uxl 
so  they  called  the  transverse  beams  3"T1  TUT- 
44  warp  and  woof  "  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art. 
iv.),  like  (i/Aop  ittvfiov,  LXX.  Cmx  is  connected 
with  crueio,  and  is  often  used  proverbially  for 
what  is- most  painful  (as  sutnmum  jus,  sitKsta 
crux,  Colum.  i.  7  ;  quaerere  in  malo  cnicoa.  Ter. 
Phorm.  iii.  3,  11),  and  as  a  nickname  forvi.'Iiia* 
(Quid  ais,  cruxi  Plaut.  Pen.  ii.  5,  17).  Rirer 
terms  are  Upiov  (Euseb.  viii.  8),  c&rts  0\  ai 
(ja!>ahis  (Varro  ap.  Non.  ii.  373  ;  Macrian*  •f- 
Capitol.  Macr.  1 1).    This  last  word  is  dermi 
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from  terminarit,  because  a  cross  or  stake 
was  use!  for  a  boundary-mark. 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  disgrace  and  a 
murderer's  punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally 
looked  upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  aud 
.  closely  connected  "with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of 
guilt,  and  of  ignominy "  (Gibbon,  ii.  1"»3 ; 
Sou, en  ipsum  crucis  ahtttf  non  modo  a  corpnre 
civiwti  Homnnontm,  sed  etiain  a  cogitttione, 
oculis,  auribu3.  Cic.  pro  Iittfj.  5).  Hut  after  the 
celebrated  vision  of  Constantine  (Euseb.  V. 
Const,  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends  to  make 
a  Cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  ho  had  seen, 
and  "the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  Hags 
uuto  the  Cross"  (Pearson).  Thus  "the  tree  of 
cursing  and  shame"  "sat  upon  the  sceptres  and 
was  engraved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of 
kings'*  Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  III.  xv.  1). 
The  new  standards — 

"  In  quibus  effigies  cruds  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  lougls  solido  ex  »uro  praefertur  tib  hast  is" 

Cl'rudent.  in  Symm.  ii.  464  sq.) 
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were  called  by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  be 
seen  engraved  iu  Baronius  (Ann.  Eccl.  A.n.  312, 
No.  36),  or  represented  <>n 
the  coins  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors. The  Labarum  is 
described  iu  Euseb.  (  V.  Con- 
stant, i.  2o  ;  cp.  Sozom. 
//.  E.  i.  4),  and,  besides 
the  pendent  cross,  supported 
the  celebrated 


embroidered  vjR. 
monogram    of  A  ,n 
Christ  (Gibbon,  ± 


ii.  154;  Trans- 
versa X  litterd,  summo  capitc 
circumjiexo,  Caecil.),  which 
was  also  inscribed  on  the 
shields  and  helmets  of  the 
legions : — 

"  Cbristus   purpureum  geni- 
manti  tw-tos  in  auro 
Sign  aba t  labarum;  clypeo- 

rum  insignia  Christus 
Scrlpscrat,  ardehat  sumniis 
crux  aUdlta  cristis.." 

(Prudent.  I.  c.) 

Nay,  the  o~iufio\ov  trorrfi- 
piov  was  even  more  prominently  honoured ;  for 
Jerome  says,  Jtegum  purpuras  it  ardentes  diule- 
rnatum  gummas  patibuli  Salvatoris  pictura  con- 
elccorat  (Ep.  ad  Lactam).  See  further  in  Du 
Cange,  s.  v.  Labarum. 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  cross  (Lips,  de  Cruce,  i. ;  Godwin's 
Moses  and  Aaron)  : — 


Crux. 


I 


I  1  J 

2.  Decussata,    3.  Commissa  4.  Immisaa, 

St.  Andrew's,  or    and  ansaU.  or  capltata 
Borgundian.  (Latin). 
X                T  t  t 

1 .  The  crux  simplex,  or  bare  stake  "  of  one 
single  piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the 


original  of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely 
driven  through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other 
times  it  was  driven  longitudinally,  8ia  ^d"xcwj 
koI  vwtov  (Hesych.  s.  v.  <tk6Ko^),  coming  out  at 
the  mouth  (Sen.  Ep.  xiv.  ;  Consol.  ad  Marc.  20), 
a  method  of  punishment  called  &.va<TKiv&v\*vcris, 
or  injixio.  The  atrisio  consisted  merely  of  tying 
the  criminal  to  the  stake  (ad  palum  deligare, 
Liv.  xxvi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by  his 
arms :  the  process  is  described  in  the  little 
poem  of  Ausonius,  Cupido  crucinxus.  Trees 
were  naturally  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and 
we  read  of  their  being  applied  to  such  use  in  the 
Martyrologies.  Tertullian  also  tells  us  (Apol. 
viii.  16)  that  to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn, 
Tiberius  in  ci&lein  arboribus,  dmnbratri-ihus 
scelerum,  roticis  crttcibus  cxplicuit  (cp.  Tac.  G<  rtn. 
xii.,  FrmUtores  ct  transfugas  ariK>ribus  suspen- 
dunt).  Hnw  far  the  expression  "accursed  tree" 
is  applicable  under  this  head  is  examined  under 
the  word  Crucifixion*. 

2.  The  crur  deenssat't,  X,  is  called  St. 
Andrew's  Cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds, 
since,  according  to  some,  he  was  killed  with 
the  sword  ;  and  Hippolytus  says  that  he 
was  rrucitied  upright",  ad  arboreta  olivac.  It  is 
in  the  sha*>e  of  the  Greek  letter  X  (Jerome,  in 
Jer.  xxxi. ;  A"  littcra  ct  in  figura  crucem,  et  in 
nurncro  decern  demonstrate  Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3). 
Hence  Justin  Martyr  (bial.  c.  Try  ph.  p.  2<><>) 
quotes  Plato's  expression,  ixlafcv  ainbv  iv  t$5 
irdWi,  with  reference  to  the  Cross.  The 
Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  Cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  x'Pa"'  irnWayptvais 
(cp.  Tert.  de  Hajttismo,  viii.)  ;  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "decussatively  "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
of  Cyrus);  for  the  Rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed  in  forma  coronae,  sacerdotes  autan 
*3  PD3,  ad  motlum  Chi,  i.e.  ad  formam  X 
Graecorum  (Schoottgen's  Jlor.  IIAr,  ct  Talm. 

ii.  4X6);  and  in  the  crossing  of  the  hands  over 
the  head  of  the  goat  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
(Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi.  21,  &c). 

3.  The  crux  commissa,  or  St.  Anthony's  Cross, 
T  (so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that 
saint's  cope,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i. 
xxxv.),  was  in  the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Lucian, 
in  his  amusing  A'ikv  Qwrnivreev,  jocosely  derives 
crravpds  from  ToD  (awb  tovtov  .  .  nai  Ttxrf]- 
fiart  r$  novnpy  tV  novnpay  iwuvvfilav  <ruvt\- 
dftv),  and  makes  mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for 
suggesting  to  tyrants  the  instrument  of  torture 
(Jud.  Vocal.  12).  This  shape  is  often  alluded  to 
as  "the  mystical  Tau "  (Garden  of  Cyrus; 
nostra  autem  T  species  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc. 

iii.  22  ;  Jer.  in  Ezech.  ix.,  &c).  It  is  known  as 
the  patibulary  or  Egyptian  cross,  but  seems 
to  be  of  Phoenician  origin  (see  Ezek.  ix.  4  ; 
Didron,  Ann.  Archehl.  xxvi.  xxvii. ;  and  cp.  Tert. 
adc.  Marc.  iii.  22).  As  that  letter  happens 
to  stand  for  300,  opportunity  was  given  for 
more  elaborate  trifling ;  thus  the  300  cubits 
of  the  ark  are  considered  typical  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  xi.;  S.  Paullin.  Ep.  ii.);  and  even 
Abraham's  318  servants.  Since  318  is  repre- 
sented by  reh,  the  Fathers  deduced  rbv  filv 
'\n<rovv  iv  TOif  Svai  ypdtifiatriv  teal  iv  iv\  rbv 
o~Tavp6v  (Barnab.  Ep.  ix. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
tL  §  11  ;  Ambros.  Prol.  in  I.  1.  de  Fide  ;  Pear- 
son [art.  iv.]  on  the  Creed,  in  whose  notes  these 
passages  are  quoted).  % 
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A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata, 

T 44  crosses  with  circles  on  their  heads  ")  is 
found  "in  the  sculptures  from  Khorsa- 
bad  and  the  ivories  from  Nimrod.  M. 
Lajard  (Observations  sw  la  Croix  ansel)  refers  it 
to  the  Assyrian  symbol  of  divinity,  the  winged 
figure  in  a  circle;  but  Egyptian  antiquaries 
quite  reject  the  theory"  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii. 
213,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  a 
similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansat  t,  is  constantly 
borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called  44  the 
key  of  the  Nile  "  (Dr.  Young  in  Encycl.  Britan. ; 
Creuzer,  Sym'tolik,  pp.  168,  169),  44  the  charac- 
ter of  Venus ; "  and  more  correctly  (as  by 
Lacroze)  44  the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this 
was  the  old  explanation  (Ipurjvfvdticray  ffrjuayai 
ralrrnv  ypa<p))t>  Z«h  iwtpxouivT),  Sozomen,  Hist. 
Eccl.  vii.  15;  so  too  Ruffinus,  ii.  29,  who  says 
it  was  one  of  the  44  itpariKal  vel  sacerdotales 
litterae").  44 The  Egyptians  thereby  expressed 
the  powers  and  -motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  diffusion  thereof  upon  the 
celestial  and  elemental  nature  "  (Sir  T.  Browne, 
Gard.  of  Cyrus).  This  too  was  the  significa- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  Christian  converts 
in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when  they  re- 
marked it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  according  to 
the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The  same 
symbol  has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts 
and  (perhaps  accidentally)  among  the  Indians 
and  Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin  cross,  -j-) 
differed  from  the  former  by  the  projection  of 
the  B6pv  fynkov  (or  stijyes)  above  the  Ktpat 
iyitdpoiov,  or  patibultim  (Kuseb.  de  V.  Constant. 

i.  31).  That  this  was  the  kind  of  Cross  on 
which  our  Lord  died  is  obvious  (among  other 
reasons)  from  the  mention  of  the  44  title "  as 
placed  above  our  Lord's  head,  and  from  the 
almost  unanimous  tradition;  it  is  repeatedly 
found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of  Constnntine.  1 
Heuce  ancient  and  modern  imagination  has  been 
chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for  this  sort  of 
Cross,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  They 
find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii. 
12),  saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit, 
Iva.  iroiiioy  rvwov  <rravpov  kcl\  too  ufMovros 
waffx"*  (liarnab.  Ep.  12  ;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  89  ;  fuilatus  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii. 
18).  Finnic.  Maternus  (de  Errorc,  xxi.)  says 
that  Moses  made  a  Cross  of  his  rod,  ut  facili'us 
imfjetrarct  quod  magnopere  postularet,  crucem  sibi 
fecit  ex  virgd.  He  also  fantastically  applies  to 
the  Cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii.  3-5;  Is.  ix.  6, 
&c.  Other  supposed  types  are  Jacob's  ladder 
(Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci. ;  Dominus  innixus  scalae 
Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur,  August.  Serin,  de 
Temp,  lxxix.) ;  the  paschal  lamb,  pierced  by 
transverse  spits  (o-xtytaTtfo/iCKOP  dpoltas 
<rx^aTt  tov  aravpov  ovrarat,  Just.  M.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  xl.);  and  44  the  Hebrew  Tunupha,  or 
ceremony  of  their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  after  the 
form  of  a  cross "  (Vitringa,  06s.  Sacr.  ii.  9  ; 
Schoettgcn,  /.  c).  A  truer  tvpe  (John  iii.  14)  is 
the  elevation  (niD'p\  Chald.)  of  the  fiery  ser- 
pent (Num.  xxi.  8,  9).  For  some  strange  appli- 
cations of  texts  to  this  figure  see  Cypr.  Tcstim. 

ii.  xx.  sq.  In  Matt.  v.  18,  fwra  %v  J}  pia  tctpala  is 
also  made  to  represent  a  Cross  (I  i«m  to  bpBbv 
tv\or  ircd  Ktpala  rb  vXdyiov,  Theophyl.  in  loc, 


&c).    To  the  four  ttcpa  of  the  Cross  they  aki 
applied  the  Jtyos  wal  fidBos  vol  vKaro't  al 
utjkos  of  Ephes.  iii.  18  (as  Greg.  Nyss.  and  Au$. 
Ep.  120)  ;  and  another  of  their  fancies  vu  that 
there  was  a  mystical  significance  ia  thu  M/w 
rtrpdnXtvpov  (Nonn.  in  Joh.  six.  18).  becia** 
it  pointed  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
(Quatuor  imle  jtiagas   quadrati   collijit  orbu, 
Sedul.  iii.).    In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign  %u 
fouml  to  be  indispensable  (Karrayo^aarrt  nrra 
iv  t£  ic6<rutp  ti  tytv  rov  ffxhpxerot  tovtoh  Stat- 
Kf?r<u,  Just.  M.  Apol.  i.  72),  especially  ia  roch 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliver- 
ance ;  as  the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  *c, 
the  human  face,  the  antennae  of  a  ship  in  fall 
sail,  &c.    Arcs  quando  volant  ad  aethenj 
crucis  assumunt.    Homo  nutans,  tW  "f  nu,  krma 
crucis  utitur  (Jer.  in  Marc.  xi.).     Stjna  ipai  d 
cantabra  it  vcxilla  quid  aliud  quam  ixivriti: 
cruccs  sunt  t  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  xxix.).  Simihr 
analogies  are   repeated   in   Firm.   Mated.  £: 
Errorc,  xxi.;  Tert.  adv.  Nat.  i.  12:  ApJ.  In; 
dc  Coron.  Mil.  3 :  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers 
of  those  to  whom  the  Cross  was  44  foolishn«C 
these  analogies  were  considered  sufficient  proof 
that  signo  crucis  out  ratio  naturalii  hititvr  <nt 
rcstra  rciigio  formatur  (Min.  Fel.,  &c  :  lee  Tille- 
tnont,  vii.  8-16;  Baronius,  Ann,  Eo  i.  A.D.  326 X 
The  types  adduced  from  Scripture  were  rahible 
to  silence  the  difficulties  of  the  Jews,  to  who, 
in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22  (tTtKariparn 
6  aravpovutvos),  the  Cross  was   an  esprciii 
44  stumbling-block  "  (Tert.  adv.  Jud.  ix.).  Many 
such  fancies  (e.g.  the  harmlessness  of  craeifrnn 
flowers,  the  southern  cross,  &c.)  are  collected 
in  Communications  with  the  Unseen  World. 

liesides  the  four  tucpa  (apices,  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (irrjyua),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  min^T 
rested  $  iiroxovm-tu  ol  ffravpovfitrot,  JzH-u 
Mart.  Dial.  91,  who  [more  ttio]  compire*  it  to 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros;  scdilis  cxcr.ws,  Tert. 
ode.  Nat.  i.  12 ;  ubi  requiescit  qui  c/firw  affair, 
Iren.  adc.  Haeres.  i.  12).  This  was  to  prefe'jt 
the  weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  awav  th? 
hands,  since  it  was  impossible  that  it  44  shosli 
rest  upon  nothing  but  four  gTeat  wounds  "  (J«r. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  erroneoMk 
quotes  the  topv  Ttrpdir\(vpor  of  Nonnns).  ThU 

f>rojection  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  famous 
ines  of  Maecenas  (ap.  Sen.  Ep.  101)  :— 

41  Vita  dum  supercst  bene  est ; 
Hanc  mini  id  acuta 
Si  jffffffl c m CC-J  f^^vfft loo  ** 

Ruhkopf  (ad  loc.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  f> 
probable  that  it  refers  to  £w<urKir$v\tv<rit  ts 
Lipsios  thinks  (de  Cruce,  i.  6).  Whether  ther» 
was  also  a  inrcr*6Ziov  or  support  to  the  feet  (u 
wc  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  it ;  but  he  is  the  earliest 
authority,  and  has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Vo*s.  Kam. 
Passitm.'n.  7,  28). 

An  inscription,  titulus  or  elogium  (e«ryp*»*,• 
Luke  xxiii.  38;  air  la,  Matt,  xxvii.  37;  i  In- 
ypa<t>i)  ttjs  alrias,  Mark  xv.  26  ;  WtAm,  Jota 
xix.  19;  Qui  causam  poen  ie  indicant,  Sctt- 
Cal.  32 ;  w(ro{,  Euseb. ;  ypdp.na.ra  r¥,v  vriar 
ttji  9a»aT»<rtms  or\\ovma,  Dio  Caw.  H'".  3; 

trrvx^ov  iriypafiua  fxor>  Hesych.  T\'h\  1:15 
generally  placed  above  the  person's  head,  and 
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briefly  expressed  his  guilt,  as  oZros  ia-riv  "At 
tbAm  A  xPi<rTitu,0S  (Ka«cb.  //.  E.  v.  1),  7«i//»V: 
ivcttus  pannularius  (Suet.  Dom.  x.),  aud  gene- 
rally was  carried  before  the  criminal  (prae- 
.xikuk  titulo,  Suet.).  It  was  covered  with 
-white  gypsum,  and  the  letters  were  black ; 
hence  Sozumen  calls  it  \tvKt»na  (II.  E.  ii.  1),  and 
.\icephonu  a  A«»ri»  <rdW  (//.  E.  viii.  99).  but 
Niquetus(7/r.  Sanct.  Crucis,  i.  6)  says  it  was 
while  with  red  letters. 

A  commou  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual 
shiver  of  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  Cross 
having  been  formed  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  however 
(  /<■  Crw:e,  iii.  13),  thinks  it  was  of  oak,  which 
was  strong  enough,  and  common  in  Judea.  Few 
will  attach  any  importance  to  his  other  reason, 
that  the  relics'appear  to  be  of  oak.  The  legend 
to  which  he  alludes, 

"  Pe<  cruci*  c*t  ce<:r  is,  corpus  tenr-t  alta  cuprcssus, 
P&lau  msnus  retiuet,  titulo  laetutur  uliva," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the 
meanest  and  readiest  materials,  because  they 
wore  used  in  such  marvellous  numbers.  Thus 
ne  are  told  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  crucified 
*'/0  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2) ;  Varus 
*m  (id.  xvii.  10,  §  10);  Hadrian  500  a  day  ; 
^1  Titus  so  many  that  xwP^  r(  ^«A«(w«to 
TOi'r  ffravpcit  Kcd  aravpol  rait  ffufxaaiy  (Joseph. 
foil.  Jud.  vi.  2b),  where  Keland  rightly  notices 
the  strange  retributiou,  44  so  that  they  who  had 
nothing  hut  '  crucify '  in  their  mouth,  were 
therewith  paid  home  in  their  own  bodies " 
<Ar  T.  Browne,  I'm/./.  Err.  v.  21).  In  Sicily, 
Augustus  crucilied  6oO  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

it  i>  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.    In  favour 
•  i  the  first  are  the  expressions  iigarc  and  deligarc ; 
M-!  description  in  Ausonius  (Cupido  Cruet/.) ;  the 
i-^yptian  custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2) ;  the  men- 
tion by  Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  sjxirtum  e  crucc 
■unong  magical  implements;  aud  the  allusion  to 
Oucirixion  noted  bv  the  Fathers  in  John  xix.  24 
(Theophyl.  ad  loc.'  and  Tert.  Tunc  Pctrus  ab 
''Item  cinjitur  cum  cruci  astringitur).    On  the 
other  side  we  have  the  expression  irpo<rn\ova6ai, 
and  numberless  authorities  (Sen.  de  Vit.  lieatd, 
iii. ;  Artemidor.  Oncirocr.  in  several  passages ; 
Aj  ul.  Met.  iii.  60;  l'laut.  Mostel.  ii.  1,  13,  et 
j'i  siin).    That  our  Lord  was  nailed,  according 
]"  prophecy,  is  certain  (John  xx.  25,  27,  &c. ; 
&eh.  xii.  10;    Ps.  xxii.  16;  Fodemnt  inanus 
'«^w  et  pedes,  quae  propria  atrocitas  crucis, 
Vert.  adc.  Marc.  iii.  19,  kc. ;  &Pv^ay,  LXX. ; 
Aquil.  ycrxwav;   although   the   Jews  vainly 
endeavour  to  maintain  that  here  *")6<3,  "  like  'a 
]i •■<*  is  the  true  reading.    Sixt.  Seue"nsis,  Jiihl. 
•Wr.  viii.  5,  p.  640).  It  is,  however,  extremely 
probable  that  both  methods  were  used  at  once : 
t n us  in  Lucan  (vi.  547  sq.)  we  have  mention 
both  of  nodos  nocentes  and  of  vise r turn  man'Jms 
dvilybem;  and  Hilary  (de  Trin.  x.)  mentions 
together  colligantum  funium  vincula  et  adictorum 
cfotorum  mlnera.    We  may  add  that  in  the 
crucifixion  (a*  it  is  sometimes  called,  Tert.  adr. 
Jforc.  i.  1,  Cp.  Manil.  de  Androm.  v.)  of  Pro- 
metheus, Aeschylus,  besides  the  nails,  speaks 
of  a  fuuTxa\iOTjp  (Prom.  79).    When  either 
tnethod  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  con- 
sidered more  painful  (as  wc  find  in  the  Marty  r- 
ologies),  since  it  was  a  diutinus  cruciatus. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails 
were  employed.  The  passage  in  Plaut.  Most.  ii. 
1,  13,  is,  as  Lip>ius  (de  Cruce,  ii.  9)  shows, 
indecisive.  Xounus  *penks  of  the  two  feet 
(dfiowkotctts)  being  fastened  with  ont  nail  (&(vyt 
y6fiq><p),  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  (de  Christ.  p*tt.) 
calls  the  Cross  a  (uAov  rplmjXoy :  hence  on  gold 
aud  silver  Crosses  the  nails  were  represented  by 
one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each  extremity  (Mrs. 
Jameson,  /.  c.).  In  the  "  invention  "  of  the 
Cross,  Socrates  (//.  E.  i.  17)  only  mentions  the 
hand-nails;  and  that  only  two  were  found  is 
argued  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Kreuzi<jun<j)  from  the  to 
uiv,  to  8i  (instead  of  touv  (itv)  in  Theodor. 
//.  E.  i.  17.  Uomish  writers,  however,  gene- 
rally follow  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Glvr.  Mart. 
vi.)  in  maintaining  that  four  nails  were  used, 
which  may  also  be  implied  by  the  plural  in 
Cypr.  de  I'assione  (clatis  .  .  .  petU-s  terebrnntibus). 
who  also  mentions  three  more,  used  to  nail  on 
the  title.  Cyprian  is  n  very  good  authority, 
because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of  execu- 
tions. There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Corn.  Curtius  (de  clavis  dotninicis,  Antw. 
1670).  What  has  been  said  sufficiently  dis- 
proves the  calumny  against  the  Albigenses  in 
the  following  very  curious  passage  of  Lucas 
Tudensis  (ii.  contra  Albig.) :  Albigenses  prims' 
pinxenmt  imaginem  crw.ifixi  uno  claro  simul 
utrunvjue  pedem  c.mjigcute,  et  virginem  Manam 
Monoculam ;  utruiwjue  in  derisionem :  sed  postea 
p>rior  Jigura  rettnta  est,  et  irrej>sit  in  vulgarcm 
famam  (quoted  by  Jer.  Taylor,  /.  c).  On  the 
supposed  fate  of  the  nails,  see  Theodor.  //.  E.  i. 
17.  Constantine  fastened  one  as  a  <pv\aKi~i\piov 
on  his  horse's  bridle,  and  one  (Zonaras  says 
some)  on  the  head  of  the  statue  which  he  in- 
tended to  be  the  palladium  of  Constantinople, 
and  which  the  jteople  used  to  surround  with 
lighted  torches  (Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  1,  3, 
and  notes).  The  ciacus  pedis  dextri  is  shown  at 
Treves  (Lips.  ii.  9,  note). 

The  story  of  the  so-called  44  invention  of  the 
Cross,"  A.D.  32*!,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.    Besides  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  it 
is  mentioned  by   Hufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus, 
Sulp.  Severus,  and  Chrvt.ostoni,  so  that  Til  lemon  t 
(Mem.  Ecc.  vii.)  says  that  nothing  can  be  more 
certain;  but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so 
intrinsically  absurd  (for  among  other  reasons  it 
was  a  law  among  the  Jews  that  the  cross  was 
to  be  burnt,  Otho,  Lex.  llab.  s.  v.  Supplicia), 
it  would  require  far  more  probable  evidence  to 
outweigh  the  decisive  silence  of  Eusebius  (  I  i"r. 
Const,  iii.  26  sq.)  in  his  account  of  the  visit 
of  Helena  to  Jerusalem.     It  clearly  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Home  to  maintain 
the   belief,  and  encourage    the  story  of  the 
miraculous  multiplication  of  44  the  wood  of  the 
true  Cross,"  because  the  sale  of  fragments  was 
extremely  profitable.     The  story  itself  is  too 
familiar  to  need  repeating.    To  this  day  the 
supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are 
shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome.    On  the 
capture  of  the  true  Cross  by  Chosroes  1L,  and  its 
rescue  by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the 
case  unbroken,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a 
large  fragment  to  Louis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326, 
vi.  66.    Those    sufficiently   interested  in  the 
subject  may  see   further  accounts  in  Baron i us 
(Ann.  Ecc.  A.D.   326,  No.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
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Schmidt  (Problem,  de  Cruets  Dominkae  inten- 
tions, Helmst.  1724);  and  "On  the  fate  of  the 
true  Cross,"  a  paper  read  by  Lord  Mahon  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited 
by  Dean  Milman).  Even  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Catech.  iv.  10)  says  that  fragments  of  the  true 
Cross  had  found  their  way  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  remarkable  fact  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  does  not  mention  the  Cross 
among  Christian  symbols  worn  on  signet  rings, 
&c,  when  he  mentions  the  ship,  the  dove,  the 
fish,  the  anchor,  the  harp  (Paed.  iii.  11,  §  59); 
and  except  in  the  disguised  forms  of  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ  and  the  Oammadias,  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  earliest  frescoes  of  the  Catacombs. 
The  Latin  Cross  is  first  found  on  the  tomb  of 
Galla  Placidia,  A.D.  451.  Even  when  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Cross  by  Constantine  began  to  make 
it  a  public  and  recognised  symbol,  it  was  set  with 
gems  and  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  regarded 
as  au  emblem  of  exultation  and  triumph,  not  of 
defeat  and  agony.  The  early  Christians  did  not 
r»-g;ird  the  Atonement  exclusively  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  propitiatory  Blood,  but  as  includ- 
ing every  act  of  the  Divine  drama,  from  the 
Incarnation  to  the  Session  at  the  right  haud  of 
the  Father. 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the 
emblem  of  the  Cross  became  the  im  tge  of  the 
Crucifix.  As  a  symbol  the  use  of  the  Cross  was 
frequent  in  the  early  Church  (Orig.  c.  Cels. 
ii.  47  ;  frontem  cruris  si-jnaculo  tertians,  Tert.  dc 
Cor.  Mil.  iii.:  cp.  Apol.  16 ;  Ad  Xat.  i.  12). 
It  was  not  till  the  2nd  century  that  any 
particular  etiicacy  was  attached  to  it  (Cypr. 
I'i  stiiru  ii.  21,  22  ;  Lact.  Inst.  iv.  27  ;  cp. 
Ambr.  de  obit.  Theodos.  46 ;  Sozom.  //.  E.  ii.  3, 
&c. ;  Mosheim,  ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent 
worship  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  passed 
insensibly  from  wpoaKurnais  to  Karpiia,  see  Jer. 
Taylor's  Diss,  from  Popery,  i.  ch.  ii.  7,  12;  and 
on  the  use  of  the  sign  in  our  Church,  Hooker's 
Ecci.  Pol.  v.  65.  Some  suppose  an  allusion  to 
the  custom  in  Ezek.  ix.  4  (I'ole,  Synops.  ad  loc. ; 
Gcsen.,  *.  c.  lfi ;  signum  spec,  cruciformc,  Sixt. 
Sen.  ii.  p.  120)! 

Besides  the  noble  monograph  of  Lipsius,  de 
Cruet  (from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed, 
and  which  quotes  so  many  authorities  that  it 
has  been  a  mine  of  erudition  for  later  writers), 
there  are  works  by  Salmasius  (de  Crw-e,  Epp.  3) ; 
Kippingius  (</<■  Cruce  et  Crucviriis,  Brem.  1671)  ; 
Bosius  (de  Cruce  triumphante  et  gloriosd,  Ant- 
werp, 1617);  Gretser  (de  Cruce  Christi);  and 
Bartholinus  (ffypomneuinata  de  Cruce).  Very 
much  may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned 
notes  of  Bishop  Pearson  (On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.). 
Other  authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the 
article  itself.  [Crucifixion.]  Further  details 
respecting  the  use  of  the  Cross,  its  adoration, 
and  "  the  invention  of  the  Cross,"  do  not  belong 
to  our  subject.  They  will  be  found  full v  treated 
in  the  Dictionary  of' Christian  Antiquities. 

On  the  history  of  the  Cross  as  a  Christian 
symbol,  see  Didron,  Jcon/Mjraphie ;  Binterim, 
Denhcurdigkeiten  ;  De  Rossi,  De  titulis  Christ. 
Ctrthiginiensibus  ;  St.  Laurent  and  Martignv, 
In  Didron's  Annales  ArcMblogiqws,  xxvi.,  &"c. 
The  Fathers  recognised  that  it  entered  into 
heathen  as  well  as  Christian  symbolism.  See 
Minna  Fcl.  Octar.  29;  Tert.  Apol.  l'i;  Ad  Nat. 
»•!-'•  [F.W.F.] 


CROWN  (rrVJT).    This  ornament,  winch  is 

both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
being  dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are 
still  common,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the 
sculptures  of  Persepolts,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ; 
they  gradually  developed  into  turbans,  which 

I  by  "the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious  mat? 
rials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns 
(Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7).  The  use  of  them  u 
ornaments  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head  with 
flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.   (**  Let  us 

I  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wiad.  ii.  8; 
3  Mace.  vii.  16  ;  Judith  xv.  13,  and  the  classical 
writers,  passim ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Krame}.  The 
Jews  only  borrowed  the  u*e  of  garlands  at  ban- 
quets from  the  Greeks  in  post-biblical  tints. 
The  first  crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  far 
Pandora  by  the  Graces  (cp.  crrtiparoi  x«¥«T*»» 
Prov.  iv.  9  =  <rr4$cu*ot  twv  irrtvfiariKiv  %a.p*- 
fidrur,  Lex.  Cyr.).  According  to  Pherecyies, 
Saturn  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown  ;  Diodoros 
says  that  Jupiter  was  first  crownnl  by  the  rrd» 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Titans.  Pliny,  Hirpo- 
cration,  &c,  ascribe  the  earliest  nse  of  crown*  u- 
Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a  crown  of 
aud  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the  laurel  gsrlatJ 
after  his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  Aeeyytia* 
attributes  the  invention  to  I  sis,  who*;  wmtn 
was  cereal.  These  and  other  legends  are  col- 
lected by  Tertullian  (de  Corona  militis,  §  7)  fram 
the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by  CI  ml 
Saturnius  (praestantissimus  in  hde  nviterii 
mentator).  Pliny  also  has  much  to  say  about 
them  (H.  K.  xvi.  3  sq.,  xxi.  3  »q.).  Another 
tradition  says  that  Ximrod  was  the  first  to  w?*r 

I  a  crown,  the  shape  of  which  was  suggested  to 
him  bv  a  cloud  (Eutvchius  Alexandr.  A** 
i.  p.  63).  Tertullian  (nfji  supra,  §  7)  argnes 
against  all  kinds  of  garlands  as  unnatural  and 
idolatrous.  He  is,  however,  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  trying  to  disprove  the  countenance 
given  to  them  in  Scripture,  where  they  are 
constantly  mentioned.  He  says,  Quis  .  .  .  evu~ 
coptts  inrenitur  cnronaUts  ?  (chap.  9).  But  b*h 
the  ordinary  priests  and  the  high-priest  wr** 
"  crowns."  The  common  mitre  (lU^D,  KSSttpa, 

Ex.  xxviii.  37,  xxix.  6,  &c;  rairla,  Jos!;  trrpo^r 
8  oi  Itptls  <popov<ri,  Hesych.)  was  a  wTXoj  4jc4r»«. 
forming  a  sort  of  linen  taenia  or  croara 
(<rrf<pdrn),  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7.  The  Tl^W?  (flt^.r, 
ridpa)  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of  a  rejil 
crown,  Ezek.  xxi.  26)  was  much  more  splmal 
(Kx.  xxviii.  36.  See  Knobel-Dillmann  in  loo ) 
It  was  "an  ornament  of  honour,  a  cwtly 
work,  the  desires  of  the  eyes,  goodly  *o. 
beautiful  "  (Ecci us.  xlv.  12).*  In  Lev.  vui  * 
it  is  called  "  the  holy  crown,"  which  howrTfr 
Ewald  renders  44  the  (sign  of)  consecrati.in." 
from  the  Tetragrammaton  inscribed  on  it  (S>> 
pranes,  de  re  Vest.  Jud.,  p.  441).  It  h»J  ■* 
second  fillet  of  blue  lace  (i£  wvclvQov  t»tot- 
Kikfihos,  the  colour  being  chosen  as  a  type  ot 
heaven),  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem  (T3,  Ex. 
xxix.  6),  on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calvi  liie 
the  dower  of  the  voaicOcmos  "  (Jo*.  Ant.  in- 
§  6).  The  gold  band  flM>\  EXX.  wtraAar,  One. 
]  l\aor4)piow)  was  tied  behind  with  bloe 
!  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  being  twona?«r» 
|  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in  bas-reliti,  as 
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Abarbane 1  savs)  44  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  (cp. 
Rev.  xvii.  5 ;  Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii.  22  ; 
Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Tempii,  ix.  1 ;  Reland, 
Anti  j.  ii.  10 ;  Carpzov.  Appar.  Crit.  p.  85 ;  Jos. 
B.  J.x.5,  §  7 ;  Philo,  de  Vit.  Mosis,  iii.  519). 
Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is  describing  a  later 
crown  said  to  have  been  given  by  Alexander 
the  Great  to  Jaddua  (Jennings'"  Jew.  Ant. 
p.  158) ;  but  more  probably  he  is  simply  adopt- 
ing the  assertions  of  the  Rabbis,  for  in  the  Bible 
the  only  distinction  between  the  high-priest's 
44  crown  "  and  the  simple  turban  of  the  other 
priests  consisted  in  the  addition  of  the  gold 
plate.  The  use  of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in 
religious  services  was  universal,  and  perhaps  the 
badge  belonged  at  first  "  rather  to  the  jxmti- 
ji.  aiia  than  the  regalia."  Thus  Q.  Fabius  Pictor 
says  that  the  first  crown  was  used  by  Janus 
rr/,rn  sacrificing.  "A  striped  head-dress  and 
queue,"  or  44  a  short  wig,  on  which  a  band  was 
Listened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the  symbol  of 
royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  in 
religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt. 
ii.  324,  smaller  ed.  [1878]).  The  crown  worn  by 
the  kings  of  Assyria  was  44  a  hiyh  mitre  . .  .  fre- 
quently adorned  with  flowers,  &c,  and  arranged 
in  !>an<ls  of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was 
only  one  band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two, 
and  the  ornaments  were  richer  "  (Layard,  ii. 
320,  and  the  illustrations  in  Jahn.  Arch.,  Germ, 
edit.,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  tab.  ix.  4  and  8). 


i  l.j  \wyrtan  king*.  (From  NinmmJ  and  KonjraoJU.) 

There  are  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a 
crown  besides  those  mentioned;  as  ~l#B  (A.  V. 

»•  tire,"  44  bonnet,"  44  ornament,"  44  beauty  "),  the 
head -dress  of  bridegrooms,  Is.  Ixi.  10  (R.  V. 
*-  garland"),  plrpa,  LXX. ;  Baruch  v.  2;  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17  (rpix<*p*h  and  of  women,  Is.  iii.  20 
(«>*A<J«io*?);  nyDV  (A.  V.  "morning;" 
11.  V.  44  doom,"  in  marg.  the  turn  or  the  crown- 
ing time,  Ezek.  vii.  7,  lit, 44  circle  "),  a  head-dress 
of  great  splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5,  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 

44  diadem  ")  ;  a  wreath  of  flowers  (<rr4<pa- 

ros),  Prov.  i.  9,'iv.  9,  Is.  xxviii.  1;  Cpy,  * 
common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xxix.  14,  Is.  iii.  23 
(but   LXX.   oiwKois,  Qipiorpov).     The  words 

1.TV  "in2,  ^313  are  spoken  of  under 
i/fADEM.  The  general  word  is  TCfiV,  and  we 
most  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  twban 
interwoven  with  pearls  and  gems  of  great 
value,  which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers, 
is  in  the  crowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sovereigns. 
Such  was  probably  the  crown,  which  with 
it»  precious  stones  weighed  a  talent,  taken  by 
i  -u'.i.i  frt.rn  ti.»-  king  of  Amroon  at  Kabbah 
and  used  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam. 


xii.  3<>).  Some  groundlessly  suppose  that,  being 
too  heavy  to  wear,  it  was  tuspended  over 
his  head.  The  royal  crown  was  sometimes 
buried  with  the  king  (Schickard,  Jus  Beg.  vi. 
19,  p.  421).  Idolatrous  nations  also  44  made 
crowns  for  the  head  of  their  gods  "  (Ep.  Jer.  9). 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given 
to  them  :  min  "u"l3,  the  crown  of  the  Law ; 

"WO,  the  crown  of  priesthood ;  and 

mate 'd,  the  royal  crown ;  better  than  all 
which  is  3N3  DC  "1D2,  the  crown  of  a  good 
name  (Carpzov.  Apparat.  Critic,  p.  60;  Otho, 
Lex.  Talm:  s.  v.  Corona). 

IriQuavos  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind 
of  crown  ;  but  arip.ua  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13) 
for  the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the 
Byzantine  Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to 
the  imperial  crown  (Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Grate. 
p.  1442).  The  use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
"mmy  crowns"  worn  iu  token  of  extended 
dominion.  Thus  the  kings  of  Egypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  44  pshent  "  or  united  crowns  of 
I'pper  and  Lower  Egvpt  (Wilkinson,  .4.  E.  i.  257, 
2t>9 ;  ii.  323,  325  [1878]  ;  cp.  Layard,  ii.  320) ; 
and  Ptolemy  Philometor  wore  tico  diadems,  one 
for  Europe  and  one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the 
three  crowns  of  the  Papal  tiara  mark  various 
accessions  of  power  :  t  h< ■  first  corona  was  added 
to  the  mitra  bv  Alexander  III.  in  1159;  the 
second  b\  Boniface  VIII.  in  1303;  and  the  thud 
by  Urban  V.  in  1362. 

The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to 
victors  in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
5,  &c).  They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
laurel-wreath  assumed  bv  Apollo  on  conquering 
the  Python  (Tert.  dc  Cor.  Mil.  7,  15).  44  Crown  " 
is  often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov. 
xii.  4,  xvii.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  Phil.  iv.  1,  &c). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars, 
tables,  &c.  (Kx.  xxv.  25,  &c. ;  Deut.  xxii.  8,  -woi- 
^<r«u  <rr«pdyriy  r$  Sw/juttI  aov.  Projectura 
coronarum,  Vitr.  ii.  8,  Plin.  xxxvi.  24 ;  Angnsti 
muri  corona,  Q.  Curt.  ix.  4,  30).  The  ancients 
as  well  as  the  moderns  had  a  coin  called  **  a 
crown"  (rhy  ariQavov  hv  b<p*l\trt,  1  Mace.  xiii. 
39,  x.  29,  E.  V.  44  Crown-tax ;  "  c.  Suid.  *.  c. 
(TTtlpaVl  Kbv  TtXtapa).  [I>lAt)KM.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Paschal i us 
(de  Coronis,  libri  x.)  and  Meursius  (de  Corona, 
Hafniae,  l'»71).  For  others,  see  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Ant.  xiv.  13.  Full  accounts  of  ancient  Pagan 
crowns  and  garlands  will  be  found  in  the  Diet, 
of  Gk.  and  Bom.  Antiquities;  and  of  more  modern 
imperial  crowns  and  .wreaths,  in  the  Diet,  of 
Christum  Antiquities.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (<tt«>o*oj  If  W- 
0«f,  Watt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not 
the  infliction  of  pain  as  has  generally  been 
sup|Hised.  The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi, 
although  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the  plant  intended,  because 
its  thorns  are  so  strong  and  large  that  it  could 
not  have  been  woven  (x\4(ayrts)  into  a  wreath. 
The  large-leaved  acanthus  (bear's-foot)  is  totally 
unsuited  for  the  pur|»o-.e.  Had  the  acacia  been 
intended,  as  some  suppose,  the  phrase  would 
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have  been  i£  tucavQ-qs.  Obviously  some  small 
flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant ;  perhaps  cappare* 
spinosic  (Reland  s  Palestin.  ii.  523).  Hasselquist 
{Travels,  p.  288)  says  that  the  thorn  used  was 
the  Arabian  Nabk  (Zizyphus  Spina-Chruti). 
"  It  was  very  suitable  for  their  purpose,  as  it 
has  many  sharp  thorns  which  indict  painful 
wounds ;  and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round 
branches  might  easily  be  plaited  in  the  form  of 
a  crowu."  It  also  resembles  in  colour  the  rich 
dark  green  of  the  triumphnl  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical 
purpose  (Koseumuller,  Botany  o  f  Script,  p.  '-'02, 
Eng.  ed.).  The  name  of  "  Christ's-thorn  "  is 
also  given  to  the  Arabic  Stmur  (Paliurus 
acidcatus),  which  is  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem.  On  the  Empress  Helenas 
supposed  discovery  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
its  subsequent  fate,  see  Gibbon,  ii.  300,  vi.  66, 
ed.  Milman.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CRUCIFIXION1  (<rravpovv,  iyaaravpovy, 
(TKo\o*l{tiv,  tpooriXovv  [and,  less  properly, 
kvaaKiv&vkfvtiv]  ;  cruci  or  jnitibulo  afficere,  suf- 
fiyere,  or  simply  fiyere  [Tert.  de  Pat.  iii.'], 
cruciare  [Auson.]  ad  jxilum  alliyare,  crucem 
alicui  statuere,  in  cru  an  ayere,  tollere,  ttc.  :  the 
sufferer  was  called  cntciarius).  The  variety  of 
the  phrases  shows  the  extreme  commonness  of 
the  punishment,  the  invention  of  which  is  tra- 
ditionally ascribed  to  Semi  rain  is.  It  was  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case  of  Inarus, 
Thuc.  i.  30 ;  Gen.  xl.  19  [as  usually  under- 
stood]), the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  (as 
in  the  case  of  Hanno,  &c,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  ii.  344),  the  Persians  (Polycrates,  &e. ; 
Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.  43;  Esth.  vii.  10,  a-ravpu- 
difToa  ^ir*  out<J,  LXX.  r.  9),  the  Assyrians 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1),  Scythians  (Id.  ii.  44),  Indians 
(Id.  ii.  18  ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Kreuziptn /),  Germans 
(possibly,  Tac.  Germ.  12),  and  it  was  very 
frequent  from,  the  earliest  times  (resie  sui- 
pendito,  Li  v.  i.  26)  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  punishment,  not  (as  Livy  docs)  to 
the  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquinius  Supcrbus  (pro 
Pub.  4).  Aurel.  Victor  calls  it  Veins  wtecri- 
m-uw[uc  (m  teterr.?)  pdibulurtun  suppiicinm. 
Both  Kptpqv  and  sttspendere  (Ov.  Ibts,  299)  refer 
to  death  by  crucifixion;  thus,  in  speaking  of 
Alexander's  crucifixion  of  2000  Tyrians,  kvtttpi- 
uao-cf  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to'  the  Crucibus 
aflixus,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on 
■which  Winer  quotes  a  monograph  by  liormitius. 
It  is  asserted  to  have  been  so  by  liaronius  (.4m- 
nal.  I.  xxxiv.),  Sigonius  (de  Pep.  Hcbr.  vi.  8), 
&c,  who  are  refuted  by  Cusnubon  (e.  Baron. 
Excre.  xvi.  ;  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Crit.  p.  5i»l). 

The  Hebrew  words  said  to  allude  to  it  are  r6.1 

(sometimes  with  the  addition  of  )^7\  Vtf;  hence 

the  Jews  in  iwlemics  call  our  Lord  and 

Christians  *l7n  "worshippers  of  the 

crucified  ")  and  both  of  which  in  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  are  generally  rendered  "to  hang  "  (2  Sam. 
iviii.  10  ;  Deut.  xxi.  22  ;  Num.  xxv.  4  ;  Job  xxvi. 
7);  for  which  <naup6ni  occurs  in  the  LXX.  (Esth. 
vii.  10),  and  crucifixcrunt  in  tho  Vulg.  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  6,  9).    The  Jewish  account  of  the  matter 


(iu  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbis)  is,  that  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by  it*  haul* 
(which  might  loosely  be  called  crucmxioa)  Ux 
place  after  death  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  U#k.  viMiti. 
xxvii.  31;  Otno,  Lex.  Pab.  s.  v.  S-typiid-i; 
Rcland,  Ant.  ii.  6  ;  Sir  T.  Urowne,  Yulj.  L'iv>rs, 
v.  21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  ou  a  sit^le 
upright  pole  has  been  called  crucifixion.  Thu 
custom  of  crucifixion  after  death  (which  s«m» 
to  be  implied  iu  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23)  was  Ly  no 
means  rare  ;  men  were  jirst  killed  or  stunned  in 
mercv  (Cic.  Ycrr.  »i.  45 ;  Suet.  Jul.  Coa.  74; 
Heroii.  iii.  12.') ;  Plut.  Ckxmi.  3*).  Aworiiaj  to  » 
strange  stury  iu  Pliuy  (xxxvi.  15,  §  J4).  it  wa* 
adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  post  mortem  ui>gm-t, 
to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  suiude.  It  *«ra- 
on  the  whole  that  the  Rabbis  are  corred  iu 
asserting  that  this  ei]>osure  is  intended  in  Smj- 
ture,  since  the  Mosaic  capital  punishment*  wrr? 
four  (viz.  the  sword,  Ex.  xxi.  14,  cp.  1  K.  u.  31 . 
strangling,  Mum.  xxv.  4;  fire,  Lev.  xx.  14; 
and  stoning.  Lev.  xx.  27).  I'hilo  indeed  »y.-  ( • 
ley.  .t/vc.)  that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a 
murderer's  punishment  because  it  wa»  the  ti 
he  could  discover;  but  the  passage  in  l*eat. 
(xxi.  23)  does  not  prove  his  assertion,  Probably 
therefore  tiie  Jews  borrowed  crucifixion  (il  tat 
proper  sense)  from  the  Romans  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
6,  §  2 ;  de  Pell.  Jud.  iu  12,  §  6 ;  Yd.  7:>.  L^}. 
although  there  may  have  been  a  few  iavUted 
instauces  of  it  before  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  -'l 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  tn<x-t  hor- 
rible form  of  death,  worse  even  than  In  mini;, 
since  the  "cross"  precedes  "  burning "  it 
law-books  (Lips,  de  Cruc.  ii.  1).  Heuee  it  i- 
called  cruielissimxun  tctcrrununtque  suffl'dw* 
(Cic.  \'crr.  v.  66),  extrema  pc-ena  (Apul.  de  -4u- 
Asin.  x.),  sutnmwn  suppliciwn  (Paul.  :v»f.  v.  tit. 
xxi.,  &c.) ;  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  ficti- 
tious horror  from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xn. -i 
Among  the  Romans  also  the  degradation  *a»  •■ 
part  of  the  infliction,  since  it  was  especially  & 
servile  supplicium  (Tac.  If.  iv.  11  ;  Juv.  vi.  lh: 
Hot.  Sat.  i.  3,  8,  tie. ;  Plaut.  p<issitn),  so  tail 
even  a  freed  man  was  exempt  from  it  (Cic  /r 
Piik  5)  ;  or  if  it  was  ever  applied  to  freemexit 
was  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminal*, 
thieves.  Sic.  (Jos.  Ant  xvii.  10.  §  10; 
Jud.  v.  11,  §  1  ;  Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii.;  Lib- 
prid.  A'ex.  Ser.  23).  Exemption  from  this  fora: 
of  punishment  was  the  privib  ^e  of  every  iiomac 
citizen  by  the  jus  cizitatis  (Cic.  Yerr.  ii.  1,  >). 
Our  I^ird  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  portUr 
cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  oft*n  h.q- 
]«eued  to  the  early  Christians)  on  the  char/*  «^ 
sedition  against  Caesar  (Luke  xxiii.  2),  altiiouja 
the  Sanhedrin  had  previously  condemned  h:ia 
on  the  totally  distinct  charge  of  blasj  hfn  v. 
Hundreds  of  Jews  were  crucified  on  this  charr*. 
as  by  Florus  (Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  §1')  sal 
Varus,  who  crucified  2000  at  once  (Ant.  xni. 
10,  §  10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  thesUpstf" 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  ptits  of  it 
as  have  been  already  detailed  under  Cross. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns  and  o:be: 
insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery  (cp.  Tac  Ana.  it.  44. 
"  et  jiereuntibus  addita  ludtbria  ").  Bet  the 
punishment  properlv  commenced  with  s^tTgiag, 
after  the  criminal  Lad  been  strip|>ed ;  hente  in 
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the  common  form  of  sentence  we  find  44  sum-  j 
move,  lictor,  despolia,  verbera,"  &e.  (Liv.  i.  26. 
Kor  this  there  are  a  host  of  authorities :  Lir.  j 
urii.  13,  xxxiii.  36;  Curt.  vii.  11  ;  Luc.  de 
Piscat.  2  ;  Jer.  Comment,  ad  Matt,  xxvii.  26,  &c). 
Scourging  was  inflicted  not  with  the  compara- 
tively mild  virgae,  but  the  more  terrible  Ha>;elUtm 
(Hor".  Aif.  i.  3;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25),  which  was 
not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxv.  3).  Into  these 
swnrges  the  soldiers  often  stuck  nails,  pieces  of 
bone,  kc.  (the yAarx^  ioTpcryoAwrj)  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus,  p.  153  a ;  Lnc.  Jtsin.  38,  &c. ;  fiai/ntm 
ftotmis  osribus  catenatum,  Apul.  Met.  8).  This 
was  dene  to  heighten  the  pain,  which  was  often 
»o  intense  that  the  sufferer  died  under  it  (Ulp. 
tit  I'oenis,  lib.  viii.).  The  scourging  generally 
took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one  to  which  our 
Lord  was  supposed  to  have  been  bound  was  seen 
by  Jerome,  Prudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c, 
-wd  is  still  shown  at  several  churches  among  the 
relic*.  In  our  Lord's  rase,  however,  this  inflic- 
tion seems  neither  to  have  been  the  legal 
"courting  after  the  sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7 ; 
Jos.  Hell.  Jud.  ii.  14,  §  9),  nor  yet  the  examina- 
tion by  torture  (Acta  xxii.  24),  but  rather  a 
scourging  before  the  sentence,  to  excite  pity  and 
procure  immunity  from  further  punishment 
(Luke  xxiii.  22  ;  John  xix.  1)  ;  and  if  this  view 
t*  correct,  the  tpperyiWeeaat  in  Matt,  xxvii.  26  I 
h  retrospective,  as  so  great  an  anguish  could 
hanlly  have  been  endured  twice.  How  severe  it 
v»t  is  indicated  in  prophecy  (Ps.  xxxv.  15;  Is. 
1.6).  Vosmus  considers  that  it  was  partly  legal, 
partly  tentative  (Harm.  Pass.  v.  13).  In  the 
fpnrious  Acts  of  Pilate  it  is  said  that  forty 
blows  were  given,  but  that  is  n  mere  confusion 
of  the  Roman  with  the  Jewish  custom. 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (Plut.  de  its  qui  sero,  &c.  9  ; 
Arttir.id.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61 ;  John  xix.  17  ;  Patihu- 
lum  feral  per  urban,  deinde  affigatur  cruet,  Plant.  I 
C-ir*'Mar.).  Hence  the  term  Furcifcr, — cross- 
l-eanr.  This  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  tarrying 
the  'n-inl  in  ("Jen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews 
notice  the  parallel  ;  and  to  this  the  Fathers 
fantastically  applied  the  expression  in  Is.  ix.  6, 
44 the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder" 
(Septimins,  c.  Jud.  12;  Aug.  Scrm.  71;  Theo- 
•loret,  Frocopins,  kc.  ad  loc).  Criminals  were 
sometimes  scourged  and  goaded  on  the  wav 
(Plant.  Mostcl.  i.  1,  52).  44  In  some  old  figures 
wo  see  our  Lord  described  with  a  table  apjtendent  | 
t"  the  fringe  of  his  garment,  set  full  of  nails  and  I 
] minted  iron  "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii. 
xv.  2.  If  nereis  ligno  giutt  fulcra* :  Cypr.  de 
p.  50).    [Simon  op  Cykene.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city 
("post  urbem,"  Cic.  Vcrr.  v.  66;  44 extra  jK.r- 
tam,"  Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  ii.  4,  6  ;  1  K.  xxi.  13  ; 
Acts  vii.  58 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12  ;  and  in  camps, 44  extra 
vallum  "),  often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  | 
Ik  J.  275)  or  other  conspicuous  place  like  the  i 
Campus  Martins  (Cic.  pro  Ilabirio),  or  some  spot 
t*t  aj.art  for  the  purpose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  ] 
might  sometimes  be  a  hill  (Val.  Max.  vi.);  it  is, 
h<  wever.  merely  tradition  to  call  Oolgotha  a 
hill;  in  the  Evangelists  it  is  called  r6wos  [Cal- 
vary]. Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the 
sufferer  was  stripped  naked  (Artemid.  Oncirocr. 
ii.  58\  the  dress  being  the  perquisite  cf  the 
Kl  liers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35;  Dig.  xlviii.  20,  6); 
possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins  was  ' 


allowed  him;  at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  44  that  a  man  should  be  stoned  naked," 
where  what  follows  shows  that  44  naked  "  must 
not  be  taken  in  its  restricted  sense.  We  may 
be  sure,  however,  that  the  Acts  of  Pilate  pre- 
serve a  traditional  fact  when  they  say  of  our 
Lord  w*piifaoav  ainbr  Kimov  {Act.  Pilat.  10). 
The  cross  was  then  driven  into  the  ground,  so 
that  the  feet  of  the  condemned  were  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  earth  (in  pictures  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion the  Cross  is  always  much  too  large  and 
high),  and  he  was  lifted  upon  it  (agar,  excur- 
rcre,  tollere,  ascendere  in  crucem ;  Prudent,  wtpl 
art<p. ;  Plaut.  Mostel.  4  Crucisalus ; '  Id.  Bacch,  2, 
3,  128;  ewrryov,  Ijov,  fyyor  tit  ttKpop  r4\os, 
(Sreg.  Kaz.),  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it,  to  which  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost  prophecy  (?) 
quoted  by  Barnabas  (Ep.  12),  oraw  {t/Aor  *Ai0p 
teal  avaerj)  (Pearson  on  Creed,  art.  iv.).  The 
former  method  was  the  commoner,  for  we  often 
read  (as  in  Esth.  vii.  10,  &c.)  of  the  cross  being 
erected  beforehand,  in  terrorem.  Before  the 
nailing  or  binding  took  place  (for  which  see 
Cross),  a  medicated  cup  (sopor,  Plin.  xx.  18; 
Sen.  Ep.  83)  was  given  out  of  kindness  to  con- 
fuse the  senses  and  deaden  the  pangs  of  the 
sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usually  of  oIkoi  iapvp- 
fito-fiivos  or  \t\t0ay«fx4yot,  as  among  the  Jews 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ifcbr.  ad  Matt,  xxvii.),  because 
myrrh  was  soporific.  This  merciful  alleviation 
our  Lord  refused  that  His  senses  might  be 
clear  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark  xv.  23.  Mairaon. 
SanAed.  xiii.).  St.  Matthew  calls  it  b^ot  (or 
olvov,  N,  B,  D,  K,  L,  &c.)  (lira  x°^s  QT?il"l),  an 
expression  used  in  reference  to  Ps.  lxix.  21,  but 
not  strictly  accurate.  This  mercifully  intended 
draught  must  not  be  confounded  "with  the 
spongeful  of  vinegar  (or  [rosea,  the  common 
drink  of  Roman  soldiers,  Spart.  Ifadr.;  Plaut. 
Mil.  01.  iii.  2,  23),  which  was  put  on  a  hyssop- 
stalk  and  offered  to  our  Lord  in  mocking  and 
contemptuous  pity  (Matt,  xxvii.  48  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
36);  this  He  barely  tasted  to  allay  the  agonies 
of  thirst  (John  xix. "29). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "male- 
factors "  or  44  brigands "  (then  so  common  in 
Palestine,  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6,  &c),  according  to 
prophecy  (Is.  liii.  12);  and  was  watched  accord- 
ing to  custom  by  a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John 
xix.  23)  with  their  centurion  (kovctwoIo,  Matt, 
xxvii.  66;  miles  qui  cruees  usserrabat,  Petr.  Sat. 
iii.  6  ;  Plut.  I  it.  Ctc<m,  38),  whose  express  office 
was  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  body.  This 
was  necessary  from  the  lingering  character  of 
the  death,  which  sometimes  did  not  supervene 
even  for  three  days,  and  was  at  last  the  result  of 
gradual  benumbing  and  starvation  (Kuseb.  If.  E. 
viii.  8  ;  Sen.  Prov.  3).  But  for  this  guard,  the 
sufferers  might  have  been  taken  down  and 
recovered  (as  in  the  case  of  Saudokes :  Herod, 
vii.  194),  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  a 
friend  of  Josephns,  though  only  one  survived 
out  of  three  to  whom  the  same  0*paw< la  iwifit- 
AfffTaYij  was  applied  (Yit.  75).  Among  the 
Convulsionnaires  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
women  would  be  repeatedly  crucified,  and  even 
remain  on  the  cross  three  hours;  we  are  told  of 
one  who  underwent  this  torture  twenty-three 
times  (Encycl.  Mctr.  a.  v.  Cross).  The  pain 
consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  nailing,  and  not 
more  than  a  basonful  of  blood  was  lost.  Still 
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we  cannot  believe  from  the  Martyrologies  that 
Victorian*  (crucified  head-downwards)  lived 
three  days,  or  Tiraothcus  and  Maura  nine  days. 
Kor  de»cription  of  the  conduct  of  men  who  were 
being  crucified,  see  Cic.  Yerr.  v.  62  ;  Justin, 
xxii.  7;  Sen.  de  Vit.  l>ed.,  19;  Jos.  B.  J.  viii. 
(5,  §  4;  Keim,  Jesu  ron  tiazara,  ill.  ii.  431. 
Fracture  of  the  legs  (IMaut.  Pocn.  iv.  2,  64)  was 
especially  adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten  death 
(John  xix.  31),  and  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the 
punishment,  as  was  observed  by  Origen  (in  Matt. ; 
op.  Sen.  Kp.  101).  It  was  sometimes  even 
purchased  as  a  privilege  (Cic.  Yerr.  ii.  45). 
But  the  unusual  rapidity  of  our  Lord's  death 
(JfAmimr,  Mark  xv.  37,  Luke  xxiii.  46; 
k<prjKtv  to  irrfVfUL,  Matt,  xxvii.  50  ;  vapt&ctKiv 
to  wytvfxa,  John  xix.  30)  was  due  to  the 
depth  of  His  previous  agonies  (which  appears 
from  His  inability  to  bear  His  own  Cross  far) 
and  to  His  mental  anguish  (Schoettgen,  Hor. 
Jfeh.  vi.  3 ;  de  /vm.  Mcssiae);  or  it  may  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  rupture  of  the 
heart  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
physical  cause  of  His  death  (Stroud,  The  Phy- 
sical Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  1871 ;  Dr.  S. 
Haughton,  quoted  in  Sjteakcr's  Cymmentary,  add. 
note  on  1  John  v.  6,  pp.  349,  350).  There  is 
no  need  to  explain  the  "  giving  up  the  ghost " 
as  an  actual  miracle  (Heb.  v.  7  ?X  or  to  say 
with  Cyprian,  Praevcnto  carnificis  officio,  tpiritwn 
spout*  dimisit  (adr.  Demctr.),  though  beyond 
all  doubt  the  mode  and  the  moment  of  Christ's 
death  were  in  accordance  with  His  own  Divine 
will — quia  voluit,  qnand)  voluit,  quoin  do  volnit 
(Aug.  Cp.  Is.  liii.  7  [Vulg.  Oblatus  est  quia  ipse 
>:oluit~\).  Still  less  can  the  common  cavil  of 
infidelity  be  thought  noteworthy,  since  had  our 
Lord  been  in  a  swoou  the  piercing  of  His  peri- 
cardium (proved  by  the  appearance  of  lymph 
and  blood)  would  have  ensured  death  (see 
Kschenbach,  Opusc.  Med.  de  Serratore  non  ap- 
jHirenter  sed  vere  mortuo,  ami  Oruner,  de  morte 
Christi  non  synopticd,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the 
-lrcA.  Bibl.).  Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of 
the  actual  death  by  questioning  the  centurion 
(Mark  xv.  44) ;  and  the  omission  of  the  break- 
ing of  the  legs  in  this  case  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  4»j).  Other  modes  of 
hastening  death  were  by  lighting  fires  under 
the  cross  (hence  such  nicknames  as  Sarincntitii 
and  Senuxii,  Tert.  Apolog.  50),  or  by  letting 
loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet. 
Ser.  49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  (Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  i.  43 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  18t>), 
by  the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or 
to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (Gen.  xl.  10  ; 
Apul.  de  Aur.  Asin.  6  ;  Hor.  Kp.  i.  16,  48:  Juv. 
xiv.  77).  Sepulture  was  as  a  rule  forbidden, 
though  it  might  be  granted  as  a  special  favour 
or  on  grand  occasions.  But  in  consequence  of 
Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii. 
58 ;  cp.  Joseph.  Hell.  Jud.  iv.  5,  §  2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of 
crucifixion,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the 
manner  of  death,  and  the  kinds  of  physical 
suffering  endured,  which  we  shall  very  briefly 
abridge  from  the  treatise  of  the  phvsician 
Ri  chter  (in  Jahn's  Arch.  DM.).  These  were: 
1.  The  unnatural  |K>siti<>n  and  violent  tension 
of  the  body,  which  caused  a  painful  sensation 


from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  tuils  l*in? 
driven  through  parts  of  the  hinds  and  feet 
which  are  full  of  nerves  and  Undent  (and  yet 
at  a  distance  from  the  heart),  create  the  mo>t 
exquisite  anguish.  3.  The  exposure  of  so  but 
wounds  and  lacerations  brings  on  mrianmutico, 
which  tends  to  become  gangrene,  and  every 
m»ment  increases  the  poignancy  of  toraett. 
4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body  twrt 
blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  on  U 
carried  back  into  the  veins:  hence  too  much 
blood  finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  tfc» 
head  and  stomach,  and  the  bluod-veueis  if 
the  head  become  pressed  and  swollen.  The 
general  obstruction  of  circulation  which  ?a>w< 
causes  an  internal  excitement,  exertion,  sei 
anxiety,  more  intolerable  than  death  ibelf.  5. 
The  inexpressible  misery  of  gradually  inrrusn: 
and  lingering  anguish.  To  all  which  we  mr 
add,  6.  Burning  and  raging  thirst.  And  thai 
we  see  that  the  terrible  death  which  the  Lv. 
Jesus  endured  for  our  salvation  involvri  »L 
th;it  pain  and  death  can  have  of  ghastly  a*; 
horrible, — dizziness,  cramp,  hunger,  thirst, 
sleeplessness,  traumatic  fever,  tetanus,  mortifi- 
cation of  wounds,  publicity  of  shame,  loag  o.s- 
tinunnce  of  torment. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  puiuionv:: 
was  happilv  abolished  by  Constantine  (Soici 
H.  E.  i.  8';  Aurel.  Vict.  Const.  41),  prob«\iy 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Li}.*.  * 
Cruce,  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  v 
have  no  more  definite  account  of  the  nutter 

An  edict  so  honourable  to  Christianity."  sir 
Gibbon,  "  deserved  a  place  in  the  T.ie»i*iu 
code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  wto;« 
seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  3ti 
and  18th  titles  of  the  9th  book  "  (ii.  1>4,  net* 

An  explanation  of  the  other  circmnjuarM 
attending  the  Crucifixion  belongs  ratht-r  to  i 
commentary  than  a  dictionary.    On  the  trp* 
nnd  prophecies  of  it,  l>esides  those  adduced.^ 
Kp.  Barnab.  11,  12;  Just.  Mart.  Apl  i.  ii- 
Dial.  86-91, 97  ;  Cypr.  Tcstim.  ii.  20,*jc.  Out- 
resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  Lightfoot  <iJ 
xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by  Gtl*veria 
— Dissert,  de  Besur.  sanctorum  aim  CArisi'A  1  '- 
other  concomitant  prodigies,  sec  Schoettj«./i 
Jlebr.  et  Talmud,  vi.  3,  8.    [lUuunas;  C(-*] 
The  chief  authorities  are  quoted  in  th*  xrU"'. 
and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in  f«rt tr 
Lipsius;  of  whose  most  interesting  treat**.-; 
Cruce,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition.  * !t 
notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.    On  the  p^1' 
in  which  our  Lord's  Crucifixion  differed  I'm 
the  ordinary  Jewish  customs,  «-e  Oth<\  ^ 
Rafibinicum,  s.  v.  Supplida  ;  Bynaeus,  de 
Jesu  Christi;  Vossius,  Harm.  P^ssionit;  C*rp:  <• 
Appamt.  Crit.  p.  591  sq.,  &c.         [K.  W.  F. 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A  v- 
apparently  without  any   sj>«.*cial  intent,  a,  • 
translate  three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tzappachath,  nnBV  (from  HE*  »  : 
with  the  idea  of  width;  cp.  am]*Jli.  frs 
amplus).  Some  clue  to  the  nature  of  thUrewl 
is  perhaps  afforded  by  its  mention  as  being 15  ■ 
of  water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  hi<  ui:  ;- 
expedition  after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,12,1*"^ 
and  also  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  6).  In  s 
case  in  the  present  day  (cp.  Thomson,  L'nJ  ■*■ 
B'joh,  ii.  21)  this  would   be  a  globular  re*. 
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of  blue  porous  clay — the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery 
— about  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  of 
about  3  inches  long,  a  small  handle  below  the 
neck,  and  opposite  the  handle  a  straight  spout, 
with  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  straw,  through 
which  the  water  is  drunk  or  sucked.  The  form 
is  common  also  iu  Spain,  and  will  be  familiar  to 
many  from  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  A  similar 
globular  vessel  probablv  contained  the  oil  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16). 
For  the  44  box  "  or  44  horn  "  in  which  the  conse- 
crated oil  was  carried  on  special  occasions,  see 
On. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied  through  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 
second  term,  Bakfjook,  i>13i?3,  probably  like  the 
Greek  fomhulos,  fMpJlvkos,  an  onomatopoietic 
word.  This  is  found  but  twice — a  "  cruse  of 
hooev"(l  K.  xiv.  3,  R.  V.  marg.  bottle) ;  and 
an  "  earthen  bottle  "  (Jer.  xix.  1). 

3.  Apparently  very  ditl'erent  from  both  these 

is  the  other  term,  Tzelachah,  nr6)f  (in  pi.  only, 

ninl?¥;  found  also  in  the  forms  JVr6v  and 

nn^V,  from  a  root  r6tf,  of  uncertain  meaning, 
cp.  Ges.  Thes.  and  MV.n).  This  was  probably 
a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  common 

in  the  East.     JVryV  occurs  in  2  K.  ii.  20, 

"cruse;"  nir6tf  in  2  Ch.  xxxv.  13, /'pans;" 

nnW  in  2  K.  xxi.  13,  "dish;"  and  in  Prov. 
xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  R.  V.  rightly  translates 
"dish ;  "  in  A.  V.  the  figure  is  obscured  by  the 
choice  of  the  word  "  bosom."  [G.]  [W.] 

CRYSTAL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V. 
<*f  the  Hebrew  word  zeeucith  (JV3-1DT),  in  the 

R.  V.  "  glass,"  and  of  kerach  (TT^X)  in  the  A.  V. 

and  R.  V. 

1.  Zeeucith  (oaXos  ;  vitrum)  occurs  only  in 
Job  xxviii.  17,  where  wisdom  is  declared  to  be 
more  valuable  than  **  gold  and  the  crystal." 
Notwithstanding  the  different  interpretations  of 
44  rock  crystal,"  "  glass,"  44  adamant,"  &c,  that 
hare  been  assigned  to  this  word,  there  can,  we 
think,  be  very  little  doubt  that  "glass"  is 
intended  (so  R.  V.).  The  old  Versions  and  para- 
phrases are  in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  The 
Targura  has  zegougiVta,  by  which  the  Talmudists 
understand  "  glass."  The  Syriac  has  xagugilto ; 
the  Arabic  zujaj,  i.e.  "  glass."  Schultens  (CW 
v/k7tr.  in  ,/VA  1.  c.)  conjectures  that  the"  words 
zdhab  uzecucith  (JV20M  2HT)  are  a  hendiadys 
to  denote  44  a  valuable  glass  or  crystal  goblet," 
or  "a  glass  vessel  gilt  with  gold,"  such  a  one 
perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (Pliny,  N.  If. 
xxxvii.  2).  Cary  (Job,  /.  c.)  translates  the 
words  "  golden  gla*«  ;  "  and  very  aptly  com- 
pares a  passage  in  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  61, 
[1878]),  who,  speaking  of  the  skill  of  the 
Egyptians  in  making  glass,  says  that  "they  had 
even  the  secret  of  introducing  gold  between  two 
surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  their  bottles  a  gold 
band  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue,  green,  and 
<->ther  colours."  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
zeeucith  of  Job  (/.  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  referred  to  in  this  quotation. 
[Glass.] 
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2.  Kerach  (itpitrraWof ;  crystallum)  occurs 
in  numerous  passages  in  the  O.  T.  to  denote 
"ice,"  "frost,"  &c. ;  but  once  only  (Ezck.  i.  22  ; 
R.  V.  marg.  toe),  as  is  generally  understood,  to 
signify  "crystal:"  "And  the  likeness  of  the 
firmament  .  .  .  was  as  the  colour  of  the  mag- 
nificent crystal."  The  ancients  supposed  rock- 
crystal  to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by  intense 
cold  ;  whence  the  Greek  word  tcp6<rra\Xos,  from 
Kpvos,  "cold"  (see  Pliny,  N.  If.  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and 
crystal  caused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
terms  to  express  these  substances.  The  A.  V., 
following  the  Vulg.,  translates  the  epithet 
(6013?)  "terrible"  in  Ezek.  (/.  c):  the  word 
might  perhaps  be  rendered  44  splendid."  It  has 
the  same  meaning  as  the  Latin  spectabUU.  The 
Greek  KpvaraXKos  occurs  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1. 
It  may  mean  either  44  ice  "  or  "crystal.**  In- 
deed there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  dej>art 
from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
kerach  in  Ezek.  (/.  c).  The  upper  vault  of 
heaven  may  well  In*  compared  to  "the  astonish- 
ing brightness  of  ice"  (see  Harris,  JJkt.  A'«rf. 
HUt.  of  Bible,  art.  "  Crystal").  [W.  H.] 

CUBIT.  [Measures.] 

CUCKOO  (W*,  shachaph;  X*>i ;  /<ir«s), 
in  the  A.  V.  44  cuckow,"  in  the  R.  V.  "sea-mew." 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  the  rendering 
"  cuckoo "  has  become  adopted  in  all  English 
versions  from  that  of  Coverdale,  A.D.  1535,  down 
to  the  A.  V.  There  is  no  authority  for  it  elsewhere. 
Cuckoos  are  certainly  well  known  in  Palestine, 
where  two  species  are  common,  Cucuius  ononis, 
or  common  cuckoo,  and  Oxylophus  glandarius, 
the  great  spotted  cuckoo.  They  are  known  to 
the  Arabs,  and  probably  were  to  the  Hebrews,, 
as  to  the  Greeks,  by  the  same  name  as  among 
ourselves,  for  the  most  unobservant  of  peoples 
have  always  recognised  the  note  of  the  cuckoo. 
The  Hebrew  word  shacJmph  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi.  16  (Knobel-Dillmann,  MOtce),  and  in  I>eut.  xiv. 
15,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird.  Bochart 
(Hicroz.  iii.  1)  has  attempted  to  show  that 
Shachaph  denotes  the  Cepphut.  The  Kin<po%  of 
Aristotle  (Anim.  Hist.  viii.  5,  §  7 ;  ii.  23,  §  4X 
Nicander  (Alexip/uirm.  165),  and  other  Greek 
writers,  has  been  identified  by  Schneider  with 
the  storm-jietrel  (Thalassidrotria  pelaiiiai).  Had 
this  writer  identified  it  with  "Petrel"  generally, 
instead  of  limiting  it  to  one  species,  and  that  the 
smallest,  and  very  rare  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  all  the 
ancient  Versions,  and  have  been  probably  correct. 
The  petrel  family,  including  under  the  term  the 
shearwater  and  storm-petrels,  are  abundant  on 
the  Syrian  coast.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(Pluttis)  describes  the  Cepphus  as  a  light  kind 
of  gull.  Suidas,  under  the  word  ttivtpos,  says, 
44  It  is  a  bird  like  a  gull,  light  of  body,  and  sails 
over  the  waves."  The  notion  held  by  the 
ancients  that  the  Ccpjthus  lived  on  the  foam  of 
the  sea,  points  also  to  the  shearwater,  which  will 
well  answer  to  Suidas'  definition  of  niir<pos. 
The  two  most  common  species  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  are  the  Mana  shearwater  (Puffinus 
anglorwn)  and  the  Mediterranean  shearwater 
{Pujffinus  Wi/i).  These  birds,  especially  the 
former,  may  be  seen  all  day  long  passing  in 
countless  flocks  up  and  down  the  Dardanelles, 
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and  are  never  seen  to  rest  or  pause  on  the  water, 
but  ceaselessly  glide  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
>urface  whether  the  sea  be  smooth  or  rough. 
They  are  popularly  believed  by  the  Moslems  to 
he  the  souls  of  the  lost,  and  are  consequently 
known  to  the  Frank*  as  the  "ames  dammies." 
During  the  late  autumn  and  wiuter  the  shear- 
waters and  petrels  appear  to  live  altogether  out 
at  sea.    In  spring  they  resort  to  cliffs  and  banks 
<>n  the  shore,  and  breed  in  burrows  which  they 
scoop  out  of  the  soil  about  one  or  two  feet  deep. 
The  folly  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence  the  Greek 
verb  Kfirtp6oficu,  "  to  be  easily  deceived  "  (see 
LXX.  in  Prov.  vii.  22),  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  the  fact  that  these  birds  when  on  the 
nest  will  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand.    It  is  very  possible  that  not  only  the  petrel 
but  also  the  gull  tribe,  equally  or  rather  more 
abundant  on  the  coast  and  'in  the  inland  lakes, 
are  also  included  in  the  Hebrew  sh<iehaph,  and 
the  etymology  which  (according  to  some)  points 
to  some  "slender"  bird  would  also  suit  this 
inclusion.    The  most  common  species  arc  the 
magnificent   Eagle -Gull   (Lxrus  ichthyactus), 
Black-headel    Gull   (£.   fulibniulus),  Common 
Gull  (L.  c/ntisX  Yellow-legged  Herring  Gull 
(/,.  otchinnans),  and  Lesser  Black  -backed  Gull 
(L.fuscus).  [H.  B.  T.] 

CUCUMBERS  (DWi?,  kishshuim;  ol 
a  Ik  voi ;  cucmncrcs).  This  word  occurs  twice,  in 
Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt 
for  which  the  Israelites  Ibnge  I,  aud  m&is/iah, 
•'  a  garden  of  cucumbers,"  Is.  i.  8.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  is  found  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Aethiopic,  &c,  to  denote  the 
plant  now  under  consideration  (see  Celsius, 
IKerob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  produces  excellent 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  [Melon},  the  Ca  umis 
thate  being,  accordiug  to  Hassclquist  (7Vii\ 
p.  238),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known.  This 
plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  fruit, 
which  is  somewhat  sweet  and  cool,  is  eaten,  says 
Hasselquist,  by  the  grandees  and  Europeans  in 
Egypt  us  that  from  which  they  have  least  to 
apprehend.  Prosper  Alpinus  (Want.  Acyypt. 
xxxviii.  p.  54)  speaks  of  this  cucumber  as  follows: 
— 44  The  Egyptians  use  a  certain  kind  of  cucum- 
ber which  they  call  chate.  This  plant  does  not 
differ  from  the  common  kind,  except  in  size, 
colour,  and  tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter, 
softer,  and  rounder  leaves,  aud  the  fruit  is 
longer  and  greener  than  ours,  with  a  smooth 
soft  rind,  and  more  easy  of  digestion."  Forsk&J 
(Flor.  Aejypt.  p.  108)  states  that  the  Cucumis 
chute,  which  he  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Abtlellaci  or  AJjur,  is  the  commonest  fruit  in 
Egypt,  planted  over  whole  fields.  The  C.  chute 
was  once  cultivated  in  England  and  called  "the 
round-leaved  Egyptian  melon."  Besides  the 
Cuaunis  chute,  the  common  cucumber  (C.  sativus), 
of  which  the  Arabs  distinguish  a  number  of 
varieties,  is  common  in  Egypt.  This  grows 
with  the  water-melons;  the  poor  people  boil 
and  eat  it  with  vinegar;  the  richer  people  fill 
it  with  spiced  mincemeat,  in  which  form  it  is  a 
favourite  and  universal  dish  throughout  the 
East.  Both  Cucumis  chate  and  C.  sativus  are 
now  grown  in  great  quantities  in  Palestine :  on 
visiting  the  Arab  school  in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I 


observed  that  the  dinner  which  the  ckiLiren 
brought  with  them  to  school  consisted,  without 
exception,  of  a  piece  of  barley-cake  anl  .i  n« 
cucumber,  which  they  ate  rind  and  all. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  8)  foretells  the  dela- 
tion that  was  to  come  upon  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem in  these  words: — "The  daughter  of  Zi-m 
is  left  as  a  cottage  (U.  V.  "booth")  in  a  vint- 
yard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucnraUr*.  x< 
a  besieged  city."  The  cottage  or  lodgt  ne:e 
spoken  of  is  a  rude 
temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open 
grounds  where 
vines,  cucumbers, 
gourds,  &c,  are 
grown,  in  which 
some  lonely  man 
or  boy  is  set  to 
watch,  either  to 
guard  the  plants 
from  robbers,  or 
to  scare  away  the 
foxes  and  jackals 
from  the  vines.  It 
ii  a  very  rude 
affair.  Four  poles 
are  stuck  in  the 
ground,  planks 
are  bound  across 
their  tops,  and  on 
these  are  entwined 
boughs  cut  from 
the  oleanders  by 
the  watercourses ; 
while  others,  and 
often  bits  of  mat- 
ting, are  worked  in  so  as  to  form  a  slijht 
shelter  for  the  occupant.  Dr.  Thomson  (7V 
JaxwI  and  t/ie  Ii-iok,  p.  361)  well  illustrate* 
this  passage  of  Scripture,  and  brings  oat  its 
full  force.  The  woodcut  which  he  gives  of  the 
lodge  at  Butaiha  represents  such  a  shelter  u 
is  alluded  to  above :  by  and  by,  when  tbf 
crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  forsaken,  tit 
"  poles  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  war,  a»l 
the  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  *:I1 
be  scattered  by  the  winds,  leaving  only  a  nrc*d 
sprawling  wreck — a  most  affecting  type  of  ntt<r 
desolation." 

Job,  speaking  of  the  passing  prosperity  of  tie 
wicked,  compares  it  to  one  of  these  Mf«: 
"  He  buildeth  his  house  as  the  moth  ani  i*  •"> 
booth  that  the  keeper  raaketh  "  (xxvii.  18.  R.  V.). 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  cnrt'>m  °f 
keeping  off  birds,  &c,  from  fruit  and  o>m 
means  of  a  scarecrow  is  as  old  as  the  Tin*  «' 
Baruch  (vi.  70):  "As  a  scarecrow  [TpS*- 
trxdvioy)  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  k(*pKi 
nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of  wo*»d,"  kc. 

The  cucumber  (CWmnus  sntivu)  is  a  trailbc 
annual  plant,  belongiug  to  the  family  tWw- 
hitiiccae.    Its  native  country  is  unknown,  as  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  all  the  warm  countries  of 
the  Old  World  from  time  immemorial.   In  tlx 
Jordan  valley  the  cucumber  is  ripe  in  XUrca> 
but  in  the  higher  parts  of  Palestine  the  cuenn- 
bers  are  set  in  the  ground  after  the  barl«v  ha* 
been  taken  off,  should  the  latter  rains 
sufficient  to  enable  the  fields  to  be  tilled.  t*» 
the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  elsewhere  wkff'  «t 
is  possible,  the  cucumber  fields  are  artiaiisHy 
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irrigated.  Near  Kedes  (Kadesh  Naphtali)  hun- 
dreds of  acre*  are  devoted  to  encumbers  for  the 
Damascus  market.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 


CUMMIN  (|b3, 

Arab,  yyd',  cammun).   A  well-known  plant  in 

Mediterranean  countries,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  V :«W/i ferae  (Caminum  sativum.  Lino.), 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  probably  indigenous, 
though  it  has  not  been  noticed  there  in  a  wild 
state.  It  is  twice  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
"  Doth  he  not  .  .  .  scatter  the  cummin  ?  .  .  .  For 
the  fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing 
instrument,  neither  is  n  cart  wheel  turned  about 
upon  the  cummin,  but  the  fitches  are  beaten 
out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod  " 
(Is.  xxviii.  25,  27).  So  small  and  tender  a  seed 
would  be  destroyed  or  crushed  if  threshed  like 
corn,  or  even  it'  beaten  with  a  staff,  like  the 
stouter  husks  of  the  fitches  (Xigclta  s-itiva). 


both  Solomon  and  the  Assyrian  monarch  possi- 
bly derived  both  their  workmen  and  the  works 
i  themselves.  The  cups  and 
other  vessel*  brought  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
may  thus  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Per- 
sepolis  many  figures  arc  re- 
presented bearing  cups  or 
vases  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  types  of  the  vessels 
of  that  sort  described  in  the 
Book  of  Esther  (Esth.  i.  7  ; 
Niebuhr,  Voyage,  ii.  106; 
Chard  in,  Voyages f  viii.  p.  268, 
pi.  Iviii.).  The  great  laver, 
or  "sea,"  was  made  with 
a  rim  like  the  rim  of  a 
cup  (Cos),  "  like  the  flower 
of  a  lily"  (I  K.  vii.  26),  a 


The  same  mode  of  beating  out  the  cummin  is    form  which  the  Persepolitnn 


still  practised,  while  the  corn  is  trodden  out 
with  oxen.  What  is  called  the  seed  of  the 
cummin  is  really  the  fruit  enclosing  the  seeds. 
Our  Lord  also  (Matt,  xxiii.  23)  mentions  cummin 
along  with  mint  and  anise,  as  one  of  the  insig- 
nificant gardeu  herbs,  about  the  tithing  of 
which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  punctilious. 
Cummin  is  used  in  the  East  very  much  as 
caraway  seed*  among  ourselves,  as  an  economical 
spice,  mixed  with  the  dough  ;  and  nlso  often 
boiled  in  the  various  dishes  and  stews.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Apicius  in  his  Art  of  Cooking, 
i.  32,  &c.  It  was  also  used  medicinally  as  a 
stimulant,  "  Cendimentorum  omnium  stomachi 

fiutidiis  cuminum  amicissimum  "  (Plin.  xix.  8).  Antuj.,  art.  Patkra). 
Athenaeus  speaks  of  it  as  a  condiment 
with  salt.  KvpivowpiffTtif  was  a  pro- 
verbial epithet  among  the  Greeks  lor 
a  mean  and  stingy  fellow  (see  Aristo- 
phanes, Wasps,  528).  [H.  B.  T.] 


with 


<X»7*iJ.  ii.  S03.> 


cups  resemble  (Jahn,  Arch. 
§  144).  The  common  form 
of  modem  Oriental  cups  is 
represented  in  the  drawing 
below. 

The  use  of  gold  and  silver 
cups  was  introduced  into 
Greece  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  (Athen.  vi.  229- 
30 ;  xi.  446,  465  ;  .  Birch, 
Anc.  Pott.,  ii.  109).  The  enps  of  the  N.  T.„ 
worrjpia,  were  often  no  doubt  formed  on  Greek 
and  Roman  models.  They  were  sometimes  of 
gold  (Rev.  xvii.  4.    Cp.  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Itonu 

[H.  W.  P.} 


•Jrinn  drinkine-enp- 
(L»j«r4,  U.  SOt.) 


CUNNING,  a  term  applied  to  Esau 
as  a  hunter  (Gen.  xxv.  27)  and  to  David 
as  a  harpist  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16),  and  also 
to  work  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  It  means  skilful 
(A.  S.  outturn  =  to  know).  Cp.  44  cunning 
in  music  and  the  mathematics  "  (Shakespeare, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1,  56,  quoted  in 
Lumbv's  Glossary  of  Bible  Words  in  Eyre  and 
Sjwttiswoode's  Variorum  BH!c).  [F.] 

CUP.  The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup "  in 
the  A.  V".  are,  1.  D13 ;  iror^ptoy ;  calix :  2.  niCfJ* 
only  in  plural;  <nrovZ*7a\  crateres:  3.  V*2}> 
roVJu;  scyphus:  see  also  further  the  words 
Basin,  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether 
of  metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowed, 
in  point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in 
that  branch  of  workmanship  (II.  xxiii.  743 ; 
Od.  iv.  615,  618).  Egyptian  cups  were  of 
various  shapes,  either  having  handles  or  without 
them.  In  Solomon's  time  all  his  drinking 
vessels  were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (1  K. 
x.  21).  Babvlon  is  compared  to  a  golden  cup 
(Jer.  Ii.  7). 

Assyrian  cups  from  Khorsabad  and  Ximroud 
may  be  seen  figured  in  Layard  (A7n.  ii.  303,  304  ; 


of  the  ml  ■]«• .  iUa«.) 


CUP-BEARER  (np^b;  olyoXios;  pin- 
cerna),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  ns  well  as  Jewish  monarchs. 
The  chief  cup-bearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  of 
Egypt  was  the  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his 
high  position  (Gen.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  The  name 
of  Rabshakeh,  who  was  sent  by  Sennacherib  to- 
Hezekiah,  used  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
D*pCT3n  2"\  or  chief  of  the  cupbearers  is> 
the  Assyrian  court  (2  K.  sviii.  17  ;  Ges.  p.  Vi'ib\ 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  latter  part, 
ihdhek,  is  the  Hebraized  form  of  the  Assyrian 
~*dk(r),  and  that  he  was  in  reality  a  chief  com- 
mander of  the  army  (Schrader,  KA  7'.*  in  loco). 
Herod  the  Great  had  an  establishment  of 
eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cup-bearer  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  8,  1).  Nehemiah  was  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia  (Neh. 
i.  11,  ii.  1).  Cup-bearers  are  mentioned  among 
the  attendants  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5;  cp. 
Layard.  Am.  ii.  324,  326).  [H.  W.  P.] 


Am.  and  Bab.  pp.  186,  190,  192),  some  perhaps  CURTAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated, 
of  Phoenician  workmanship,  from  which  source    in  th 


the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three: 
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1.  Yereeotk,  niP"!*;  the  ten  "curtains"  of 
fine  linen,  &c  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide, 
and  also  the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered 
the  Tabernacle  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13  ;  xxxvi. 
8-17).    The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the 


other  textile 


i!>n 


»  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid 


So 


ba.  Havilah.  Saltan. 


Sheha. 


I*>Un. 


on  the  Gershonites  (Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this 
definite  meaning,  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Tabernacle — its  transitoriness 
nnd  slightness ;  and  is  so  employed  in  the  snblime 
speech  of  David,  2  Sam.  vii.  2  (lit.  M  the  cur- 
tain "  collectively  [Driver  in  loco])  and  1  Ch. 
xvii.  1.  In  a  few  later  instances  the  word  bears 
the  more  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent ; 
as  perhaps  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  Is.  liv.  2 
(where  "  habitations  "  [A.  V.  and  R.  V.]  may 
l>e  "tabernacles,"  nODTO  poetic  word  for 
tents  ") ;  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  (where  "  taber- 
nacle "  and  "  tent  "  are  both  one  word,  ^ilK  = 
tent  [R.  V.]);  in  Ps.  civ.  2  (where  •♦stretch," 
]D3,  is  the  word  usually  employed  for  extending 
a  tent).  Also  specially  in  the  case  of  nomadic- 
people,  Jer.  xlix.  29 ;  Hab.  iii.  7 ;  Cant.  i.  5  (of 
the  black  hair-cloth  of  which  the  tents  of  the 
real  Bedoueen  are  still  composed). 

2.  Afasac,  TJDO  ;  the  "  hanging  "  for  the  door- 
way of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  37,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5  ;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25) : 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  4'>,  xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26).  Amongst 
these  the  rendering  "  curtain  "  occurs  but  once 
(Num.  iii.  26);  while  "hanging"  is  shared  equally 
between  Ma$«c  and  a  very  different  word— AV/*, 

ihp.    The  idea  in  the  root  of  ifasac  seems  to  be 

of  shielding  or  protecting  Q2D ;  Ges.  p.  951).  If 
this  be  sn,  the  Alasac  may  have  been  not  a  curtain 
or  vei  but  nn  awning  to  shade  the  entrances — 
a  thing  natural  nnd  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of 
the  East  (see  one  figured  in  Fergusson's  Xincvch 
and  Perscpolis,  p.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this 
and  the  other  textile  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle 
will  be  best  examined  under  Tabkrxaci.k. 

Besides  "  curtain  "  and  "  hanging,"  Masac  is 
rendered  "covering"  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21  ;  Num.  iv.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  ;  Ps.  cv.  39 ; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

8.  D6k,  pi.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once 
(Is.  xl.  22 ;  R.  V.  tnnrg.  yauzv),  in  a  passage 
founded  on  the  metaphor  of  a  tent.   [G.]  [F.J 

CUSH  (L"13;  BN.  Xoiwrel;  CW),  a  Bcnja- 
mite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  vii.  It 
is  a  personal  name  of  uncertain  meaning  (in  later 
Hebrew,  a  spindle,  Delitzsch  *  in  loco).  Cush 
was  a  follower  of  Saul  and  an  enemy  to  David, 
like  Doeg  and  others.  The  Jewish  interpreters 
considered  the  name  symbolic;  Cush  was  nn 
Ethiopian,  black  in  character.  [F.] 

GUSH  (IT13;  Xow;  Chiis  [Gen.  x.  6-8; 
1  Ch.  i.  8-10];  Aidiottia,  AiflWer ;  Acthiopia) ; 
Cb'SHITE   0^3,     Al6io+,     Acthiups;  pi. 

D'^W,  D"t?3 ;  fem.  n*#W).  Cush  occurs  in  the 
table  of  Noah's  descendants  as  first  in  order  of 
the  sons  of  Ham,  afterwards  in  the  Bible  as  a 
ideographical  and  ethnographical  term.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Cush 
in  the  table 


In  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Shem  we  find  Sbeba 
and  Havilah  under  the  sons  of  Joktan.  Ia  the 
list  of  Abraham's  descendants  by  Ketnrah.  hi* 
son  Jokshan  is  called  the  father  of  Sheba  anJ 
Delan  (Gen.  xxv.  3). 

Havilah  thus  occurs  twice,  Shelia  thre*  tines, 
and  Dedan  twice,  in  the  genealogies.  Morwrer 
nil  three  names  are  u*ed  in  other  pla»e>  in  ta* 
liible  in  a  geographical  sense.  Though  I'm 
Noachian  list  contains  names  held  with  rea*>n 
to  be  those  of  individuals,  yet  it  is  primarily 
ethnographical,  dividing  the  descendant*  «f  Noah 
under  the  three  great  groups  of  fair,  dark.  aid 
tawny,  and  then  giving  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution [though  this  is  denied  by  Delit»:h, 
p.  2ni)  (1887)].  The  names  are  mainly  those  of 
countries,  or  nations  and  tribes.  Consequently 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  two  sections 
of  the  list,  or  in  another  list,  may  nwn  the 
settlement  of  the  same  territory  by  difienTit 
tribes.  In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be  mo- 
tioned that  the  names  which  arc  tribal  in  firm  h 
not  occur  more  than  once,  unlike  names  which 
are  undoubtedly  used  elsewhere  for  territori.-*. 

It  is  now  po»ible  to  consider  the  great  dir5- 
culty  of  thi.»  article,  whether  there  was  a  two- 
fold settlement  of  the  Cushites,  or  an  Ev«:era 
and  Western  Cush  or  Ethiopia.  Of  the  Waters 
Cush,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  there  h.-is  tKver 
been  any  doubt.  The  existence  of  an  Eait-'r: 
Cush  has  been  questioned.  The  notices  in  the 
Bible  do  not  speak  of  an  Eastern  Cu*h  by  nan?, 
but  they  indicate  Cushites  in  the  East,  and  this 
evidence  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  descendants  of  Cush  than  the  n  re 
direct  mention  of  Cush  and  the  Cushites.  Mo*: 
remarkable  in  this  reference  is  the  notice  a  u 
Nimrod  the  son  of  Cush.  that  "  the  begiunia;  -  f 
his  kingdom"  was  in  Chaldaen,  and  that  after- 
wards he  moved  into  Assyria  and  there  :'>jcI.1 
Nineveh  and  other  cities;  the  other  realeriB:, 
which  attributes  the  Assyrian  found.at;»'L»  t- 
Asshur,  being  not  tenable  (Gen.  x.  10-12).  krsh 
the  Cushite  and  the  Cushites  of  his  army  m.iy 
have  been  Kassites,  as  seems  to  have  beet  tv 
case  with  the  dynasty  then  ruling  E?ypt— ;h< 
22nd;  but  that  the  Kassites  were  Cn>hite»  ij 
merely  an  etvmological  hypothesis.  The  Ara- 
bians that  were  near  thcCitthites  (2  Ch. 
probably  afford  an  indication  of  Eastern  Cusbtes 
for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  these  Arabians  t- 
have  come  from  the  extreme  south  of  tl^pr-i*- 
sula  facing  Ethiopia.  The  Cushan  of  Haba'^-' 
(iii.  7)  is  evidently  the  king  of  Meso^f-axo. 
Cushan-rishathaim ;  the  first  element,  wbi^  n 
j>erhaps  not  Hebrew,  being  omitted  for  the  sii' 
of  the  rhvthm.  [Ci'suas-iushathaimj 

If  a  Western  Cush  lias  n  distinct  n<«i^' 
preponderance  in  the  Biblical  notL-es,  *o  'ti.:t 
Schrader  (Cuneiform  Insi-rr.  atvJ  the  '\  T.  i- 
p.  69  sq.)  does  not  believe  in  any  Sibylla* 
settlement,  the  geographical  indications  of^re! 
by  a  study  of  the  list  in  Genesis,  compared  «;'h 
later  mentions,  indicate  a  wide  extend*  <■ 

•  Mentioned  last,  distinctively. 
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race,  Southern  Arabia  bridging  over  the  chnsra 
between  Ethiopia  and  Chaldaea.  Cush  may  be 
limited  to  Africa,  but  not  no  the  Cushites.  Seba 
indeed  appears  to  be  African,  but  the  Havilah 
of  the  list,  Shcba,  and  Pedan  seem  to  be  Arabian, 
Sheba  at  least  corresponding  to  Arabia  Felix  or 
Yemen.  There  is  a  certainty  that  Sheba,  or  the 
&tbaean&,  had  a  northern  extension,  and  this 
would  account  for  the  northern  settlements  of 
Dedan  and  the  Northern  Havilah.  Whether  the 
Havilah  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Paradise 
is  to  be  taken  for  the  Northern  Havilah  is  a  hard 
problem,  dependent  for  its  working  on  the  credit 
which  we  give  to  the  Egyptian  tradition  which 
would  place  Paradise  in  Arabia  Felix,  a  tradition 
not  unsupported  by  Arab  legend. 

The  Egyptian  direct  evidence  simply  points  to 
Cush  in  the  form  Kesh  as  the  race  and  territory 
of  the  blacks,  usually  represented  as  Negroes, 
but  sometimes  with  the  modified  feature?  aud 
lighter  colour  of  the  Nubians.  The  people  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  the  opposite  Ethiopiau 
coast  are  portrayed  with  traits  similar  to  those 
of  the  Egyptians. 

The  evidence  of  the  inscription*  and  monu- 
ments of  Chaldaea  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  is  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  au 
Eastern  Cush.  No  doubt  the  present  attitude 
of  scholars  is  much  more  cautious  in  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  a  distinct  Cushite  popu- 
lation in  Susiana  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
The  problem  has  become  more  difficult  with 
more  ample  knowledge,  yet  there  is  a  general 
<  onsent  that  there  was  such  a  Cushite  popu- 
lation. Thus  Oppert,  carefully  distinguishing 
the  mountain  tribe  of  the  Cosseans  from  the 
Kussu  of  Sasiana,  or  Cissinns  who  spoke  a  Tura- 
nian language,  yet  admits  that  there  is  in  the 
Kussu,  spoken  of  in  the  texts  of  Susa,  a  pos- 
sible relation  to  the  African  Cushites  (Arad.  des 
Inscr.:  Comptes  Raulucs,  1888,  pp.  223-225). 
Maspero  more  positively  accepts  the  theory 
adopted  or  originated  by  Lepsius  in  his  Nubischc 
lirammatiki  according  to  which  the  Cushites 
reached  Ethiopia  by  crossing  the  lied  Sea  {Hist. 
Anc.*  p.  105).b  This  theory,  as  stated  by 
Lepsius,  seeks  to  establish  the  linguistic  affinity 
of  the  great  belt  of  dark  but  not  black  races 
which  stretches  from  India  south  of  the  Vin- 
dhyas  through  Southern  Persia  and  Arabia, 
through  Ethiopia  and  north  of  the  Great 
Desert  as  far  as  the  Atlantic. 

Ethnography  has  lent  its  aid  to  this  theory 
in  the  remarkably  black  complexion  attributed 
to  the  Susian  soldiers  in  the  Achaemenian  wall 
♦  nam els  of  Susa,  a  piece  of  evidence  confirmed 
by  a  very  enrly  representation  of  a  Susian 
king  discovered  by  M.  Dieulafoy.  It  may  also 
be  remarked,  that  in  the  Assyrian  reliefs  the 
type  of  the  Susianians  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Babylonians,  but  further  removed  from  the 
Sh-mtte  type  of  the  Assyrians. 

In  this  problem,  as  in  many  others,  the  anti- 
quity and  accuracy  of  Genesis  x.  are  evident,  but 
it  will  probablv  be  long  before  all  the  details 
will  be  determined.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CUSHAN-RISHATHA'IM  (D»n»Cn  ; 
XovtrapffaBcun  ;  Chusarsathaim),  a  king  of  Meso- 

»  It  is  true  that  Maspero  characterises  the  Cuihlte*  as 
white,  by  which  he  must  mean  fair  (f.  c),  and  as 
Sbemltc(p.  161). 


potamia  (Aram-Nuharaim)  who  oppressed  Israel 
for  eight  years  during  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion  was 
probably  the  district  of  Babylonia  just  north 
of  Babylon,  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  boundary  of  Elam.  As  this  name  has  not 
been,  as  yet,  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  king  who  bore  it  ruled 
over  the  wandering  Arnmeans  of  Northern 
Babylonia  ;  and,  the  power  of  both  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  being  at  this  time  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
made  himself  greatly  feared  in  all  the  districts 
around.  A  great  many  Aramaean  tribes  are 
mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  king  of 
Assyria,  in  his  annals.  [T.  G.  P.] 

CC'SHI  (*tW3  ;  BA.  Xovatl;  Chusi),  a  name 

occurring  more  than  once  in  the  O.  T.  1.  One 
of  the  ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  about  the  court 
of  king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14).  2.  Father 
of  Zephaniah  the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  3.  (With 

the  article,  ^SH,  i.e.  "the  Cushite"  [R.  V.], 

"the  Ethiopian;"  6  Xovtrl;  Chusi.)    A  man 
apparently  attached  to  Joab's  person,  but  un- 
known and  unaccustomed  to  the  king,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  not  being  recognised  by  the 
|  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  manner  in 
,  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David,  unlike 
I  Ahimaaz,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  effect  they 
were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi  was  a  foreigner 
,  — as  we  should  infer  from  his  name — is  also 
slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
ground  in  the  Jordan  valley — "the  way  of  the 
'Ciocar'" — by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was 
enabled  to  outrun  him.  The  running  of  Ahimaaz 
may,  however,  have  been  of  a  style  peculiar  and 
well  known,  and  by  which  he  was  recognised  a 
Jong  way  off  by  the  watchman.        [W.  L.  B.] 

CUTHAH  or  CUTH  (.1W3.  HIS;  [B. 

XowBd,  A.  Xovi  (v.  24)],  BA.  Xol9  [v.  30] ;  Jos. 
XovBos;  Cutha),  a  city  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Babylon,  now  Tell-lbrahim,  whence  Shalma- 
neser  brought  colonists  into  Samaria  (2  K. 
xvii.  24,  30).  These  Cutheans,  mingling  with 
the  Scpharvites  and  others  whom  the  Assyrian 
king  had  sent  also  to  Samaria,  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritaus ;  who,  according  to 
Josephus,  were  even  called  Cutheans  by  the 
Jews.  The  Semitic  Babylonian  form  ot*  the 
name  is  Kutu,  semiticised  from  the  Akkadian 

►pfl  Gudua.   It  was  an 

important  city,  and  seems,  in  olden  times,  to  have 
;  had  two  rivers  or  canals,  one  called  the  river  of 
|  Cuthah  (being  probably  that  of  which  Josephus 
speaks,  and  which  probably  flowed  eastwards, 
towards  Persia)  and  the  other  called  the  "old 
river  "  or  "canal,"  flowing  through  or  near  the 
city.  The  patron  god  and  goddess  of  the  city 
were  Nergal  and  Laz,  whose  temple  was  restored 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Shalmaneser  II.,  king  of 
Assyria,  occupied  the  city,  and  offered  sacrifices 
in  the  temples,  when  he  went  to  help  Marduk- 
sum-iddin  against  his  rebellious  brother.  Sen- 
nacherib claims  aiso  to  have  subjugated  the 
inhabitants.  There  was  also  a  city  called  "  the 
city  of  the  river  of  Cuthah,"  situated,  probably, 
on  the  river  of  Cuthah  above  mentioned,  with 
which,  perhaps,  the  real  Cuthnh  was  sometimes 
confounded.  [T.  G.  P.] 
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CUTTING  OFF  FEOM  THE  PEOPLE. 

[EXCOMMUNICATION.] 

CUTTINGS  [IN  THE  FLESH].  (1.  no^. 
5.  /.  s.  m.,  both  from  D^b  [Ges.  p.  1339], 

to  cut :  2.  ni"nj,  from  "1*73,  inuro ;  trropllti ; 
incisurae   [Jer.  xlviii.  37;"'  Ges.  p.   264]:  3. 

s.,  from  yip,  engrave  [Gesen.  p.  1208]; 
ypdfifiara  arucrd;  stigmata).    The  prohibition 
(Lev.  xix.  28)  against  marks  or  cuttings  in  the 
flesh  for  the  dead  must  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  parallel  passages  (Lev.  xxi.  5;  Deut. 
xiv.  1),  in  which  shaving  the  head  with  the 
same  view  is  equally  forbidden.    But  it  appears 
from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  xli.  5,  that  some  outward 
manifestation  of  grief  in  this  way  was  not 
wholly  forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated. 
The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must 
t*  sought  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
superstitious  or  inhuman  practices  prevailing 
among  heathen  nations.    A  notion  apparently 
existed  that  self-inflicted  baldness  or  mutilation 
had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  in  respect  of  the 
manes  of  the  dead,  perhaps  as  representing,  in 
a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of  human  or 
animal  sacrifices.    Herodotus  (iv.  71)  describes 
the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  deceased 
kiug,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six 
human  victims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  uecessarv.  An 
extreme  case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented 
on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  when 
four  horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives 
are  offered  up  (Ii.  xxiii.  171,  176).  Together 
with  human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals, 
an  I  after  these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor 
propitiatory  acts  of  self- lace  rat  ion  and  deputa- 
tion continued  (//.  xxiii.  141;  Od.  iv.  197; 
Virg.  .-ten.  iii.  67,  with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii.  605 ; 
hm  ip.vl/c.  425;  Seneca,  Hippol.  v.  1176,  1193). 
Plutarch  says  that  some  barbarians  mutilate 
themselves   (de   Consol.   ad  Apollon.    p.  113, 
vol.  vi.  Reiske).    He  also  says  that  Solon,  by 
the  advice  of  Epimeuides,  curtailed  the  Athenian 
practice  in  this  respect  (Soion,  12-21,  vol  i. 
pp.  184,  194>.    Cicero  quotes  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  to  the  same  effect :  "  mulieres  genas  ne 
radunto  "  (de  Leg.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Law  should  forbid 
similar  practices  in  every  case  in  which  thev 
might  be  used  or  misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory 
sense.     "Ye   shall    not   make    cuttings  for 

(propter)  the  dead,"  (Lev.  xix.  28 ;  Ges. 

p.  731;  Spencer,  tie  fjj.  Hebr.  ii.  ch.  xix.  404, 
405.  Cp.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semite*,  i.  304-6). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act 
of  worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious 
ceremonies  not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a 
Syrian  and  also  an  Assyrian  deitv,  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "after 
their  manner"  (1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  savs 
that  the  Carians,  who  resided  in  Europe,  cut 
their  foreheads  with  knives  at  festivals  of  Isis; 
iu  this  respect  exceeding  the  Egyj  itians,  who 
heat  themselves  on  these  occasions  (Herod,  ii.  61). 
This  shows  that  the  practice  was  not  then  at 
least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speaking  of  the 
Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock  deity, 
says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut  their 
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arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian.  Amu, 
c  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst.;  de  Ika  Syr.  u.  t»S, 
681  ;  cp.  Ezek.  viii.  14).     Similar  practice 
in  the  worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned,  br 
Lucan  (Phars.  i.  560),  and  are  alluded  to  bj 
Melius  Larapridius  (Comm.  p.  209),  bvTertulliaa 
(Apoi.  9),  and  Lactantius  (Div.  Insiit.  L  c.  21, 
29,  Paris).    Herodotus,  speaking  of  mesa*  used 
for  allaying  a  storm,  uses  the  words  (mm 
woiovrrts,  which  may  mean  cutting  the  nrfh, 
but  more  probably  offering  human  sacrifices 
(Herod,  vii.  191,  ii.  119,  with  SchweighiW* 
j  note:  see  also  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  116;  Lucr.  i.  fC»). 
The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  again*: 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptian 
whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  aocjij 
the  Syrians,  to  whom    they  were  about  to 
become  neighbours  (Selden,  de  Diit  Syra,  Svn. 
ii.  c.  1). 

Practices  of  self-mutilation,  whether  propitia- 
tory or  simply  funereal,  i.e.  expressive  of  highiv 
excited  feeling,  are  to  be  found  among  the  modern 
Persians  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  death  of  Hoseyn,  at  which  a  man  i>  paraded 
in  the  character  of  the  saint,  with  puinti  of 
lances  thrust  into  his  flesh.  At  funerals  also 
in  general  the  women  tear  their  hair  and  t»oe>. 
The  Circassians  express  grief  by  tearing  tn« 
flesh  of  their  foreheads,  arms,  and  breasts.  The 
Mexicans  and  Peruvhns  offered  human  sacrifice* 
both  at  funerals  and  festivals.  The  Gosaveasof 
India,  a  class  of  Brahminical  friars,  endeavour 
in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  bv  sashing  their 
limbs  with  knives.  Among  the  native"  n*gr<> 
African  tril>es  also  the  practice  appears  to 
prevail  of  offering  human  sacrifices  at  the  death 
of  chiefs  (Chardin,  Voytujes,  vi.  482.  ix.  5S.49<): 
Olearius,  Tmtvls,  p.  237  ;  Lane,  Mod.  £/.ii.5*; 
Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  53,  63  ;  /Vrw,  i.  86  ;  Elphic- 
stone,  Hist,  of  I,vli,t,  i.  116;  Strab.  xv.  711  «t 
seq. ;  Niebuhr.  Voi/age?,  ii.  54;  Livingston*, 
Travels,  pp.  :H8,588;  Co!.  Ch.  Chnm.  No. "exxti. 
p.  179;  Muratori,  Aneed.  iv.  99,  100). 

But   there  is   another   usage  contemplate! 
more  remotely  by  the  prohibition,  viz.  that  o* 
printing  marks (arlynaTa),  tattooing,  to  indicate 
allegiance  to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  v< 
soldiers  and  slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  inir- 
cate  allegiance  or  adscription.    This  is  evidenti- 
al I  uded  to  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (xhi.  K 
xviL  5,  xix.  20,  x<Wftu>         -njr  xflP^ 
St^iat  Kcd  4r\  r«y  /lerwirwr),  and,  thonirh  in  a 
contrary  direction,  by  Exekiel  (ix.  4),  bv  St.  Pad 
(Gal.  vi.  17),  in  the  Revelation  (vii.  3).and  p^-haps 
by  Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lc«  iar, 
shaking  of  the  priests  of  the  Svrian  dr>tv,  sars, 
<rrl(ovTcu  wdrrt j,  oi  ply  is  xapnvs,  »l  ii  it 
ai>X*ras,   teal   iwb    rovtt,    £*arr<r  'Afffif** 
<rtynaTo<pop4ou<rt  (de  Dea  S;,r.  ii.  p.  A 
tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  was  correct 
among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jeh<  iakim  l«ore  on 
his  body  marks  of  this  kind  which  were  dis- 
covered after  his  death  (Spencer,  de  Leg.  /AV.  .i 
ch.  xx.  410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes 
the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  *h« 
submitted  to  the  process  in  their  besotted  V<rt 
for  idol-worship,  as  being  made  by  braaJin* 
(<TiHpy  wtTvpttntrY,  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i.  Sid: 
Spencer,  p.  416).    The  Arabs,  both  mm  «»J 
women,  are  in  the  habit  of  tattooing  their 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  members 
of  Brahminical  sects  in  India  are  distinguished 
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by  marks  on  the  forehead,  of.en  cironeously 
supposed  by  Europeans  to  be  murks  of  caste 
(Niebuhr,  Descr.  dc  VAr.  58 ;  Voyages,  i.  242; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206,  445  ;  Olearius,  Travels, 
209  i  Elphinstone,  India,  i.  195).    [H.  W.  P.] 

CY'AMON  (Kud>*F;  Chclinon),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judith  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the 
plaiu  (ai/Awr,  E.  V.  44  vallev ")  over  against 
(ariyam)  Esdrelom.  If  by*  "  Esdrelom"  we 
may  understand  Jezreel,  this  description  an- 
swers to  the  situation  of  Tell  Keimin,  JOKNEAM, 
a  conspicuous  hillock,  beneath  the  eastern  end 
of  Cjrinel,  overlooking  the  Kishon  and  the  great 
plain  (Rob.  iii.  114;  Van  de  Yelde,  i.  330 ; 
PEF.  Man.  ii.  48,  69).  The  place  was  known  to 
Lusebius  (OS.*  p.  272,  66,  s.  n.  Kafiftaya)  and 
Jerome  (OS.*  p.  144,  20,  s.  n.  Citnona),  and  is 
mentioned  by  them  ns  6  miles  from  Legio  on  the 
road  to  Ptolemaia.  They  identify  it  with  Camox, 
the  burial-place  of  Jair  the  Gileadite.  It  has 
been  suggested  (Hackett,  s.  r.  in  D.  Ii.  Amer.  ed.) 
that  Cjamon  may  be  filch,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Cyamon  (Kvapuy)  and 
Fuleh  both  mean  a  bean  or  place  of  beans,  and 

»j  may  represent  an  earlier  name  f^lB.  ^-15) 
of  that  signification.  Riiumer  (Paldstina,  154) 
identifies  Cyamon  with  filch.         [G.]    [W.]  I 

CYMBALS  (D'JV?SD)  occurs  eleven  times 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  alone  (besides  occur-  . 
ring  in  Ezra,  in  Xehemiah,  and  in  the  Apocrypha). 
It  is  identical  with  tho  somewhat  older  word 

rtcllzdim  (D^V^V)  of  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  to  which  , 
it  is  lexicographically,  though  not  grammati-  I 
<:ally,  related.    The  'primitive  biblical  root  to 

which  both  words  belong  is  ^H,  44  to  touch 
gently,"  or  to  touch  even  only  imaginarily  ■ 

(cp.  !?V,  "shadow  ").    The  developed  root,  how-  | 
ever,  with  or  without   reduplication,  signifies 
everywhere  44  to  touch  roughly,"  44  to  clash." 
The  dual  form  of  Jlctziitayim* points  at 


Bunch  pUflnff  on  Cymbal*.  (Kotjrunfik.) 


•  Akin  to  this  word  is  the  MetxWoth  (ni^VD)  °f 
Zech.  xiv.  ao,  which  Is  not  a  neck-ornament  of  a  horse, 
as  Ibo  Ezra  and  Qimchl  believed,  but  a  pendant  from  the 
(<mheml  down  between  the  eyes,  as  the  Talmud  already 
ex)>lalned  tt  (Babli  Puachim,  leaf  Ma). 


to  the  mode  of  construction  of  this  musical 
instrument,  which  is  made  of  two  plates  of 

metal  (TOTO  D*r6a*D3,  1  Ch.  xv.  19).  Closely 
related  to  the  cymbal  were  the  Mcna'anc'iiii 
(D'Wr'D),  which  word  is,  by  mistake,  given  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  vi.  5)  as  44  cornets,"  but  rightlv 
translated  in  the  R.  V.  44  castanets."  [Coknkt": 
Joxath  Elem  Rechokim.]  [S.  M.  S.-S.l 

CYPRESS  (nnn,  tirzah; 
A.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. ;  ilex).  The  Hebrew  won! 
is  found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14.  44  He  heweth  him 
down  cedars  and  taketh  the  Urxah  and  the  oak." 
In  the  R.  V.  Uriah  is  rendered  44  holm  tree." 
Besides  the  cypress,  the  44  beech,"  the  44  holm- 
oak  "  (Qucrcus  pscudococcifera),  and  the  44 fir" 
have  been  projosed  :  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name,  or  in  the  passage 
whsre  it  occurs,  to  guide  us  to  the  tree  intended. 
The  word  is  derived  from  a  root  which  means 
44  to  be  hard,"  a  quality  which  obviously  suits 
many  kinds  of  trees.  Celsius  (7/i'mA  ii.  269) 
believes  the  44  ilex  "or  44  holm-oak  "  is  meant; 
the  prickly-leaved  ilex  being  one  of  the  most 
common  trees  in  Palestine.  With  respect  to 
the  claims  of  the  cypress  (Cuprcssrts  »cmj*r- 
vivens),  which,  at  present  at  all  events,  is  found 
cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels  of  Syria,  it 
must  be  granted  that  they  are  unsupported  by 
any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress  is  th<- 
Juniperus  cxcelsa,  which  is  also  the  cypress  of 
Pococke  ;  and  which  grows  higher  upon  Lebanon 
than  any  other  tree  except  the  cedar.  "The 
juniper,"  says  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  44  is  found  at 
the  height  of  7,000  feet,  on  I-ebanon,  the  top  ot 
which  is  1 0,500  feet  or  so."  The  true  cypress 
is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew'  word 
points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  this 
is  all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it.  But  if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  carpenter  went  to  the 
mountains  for  his  timber,  the  tall  juniper  would 
be  the  most  natural  tree  to  name  along  with 
the  cedar  and  the  oak,  they  being  the  three 
arboreal  features  of  Lebanon  and  its  spurs.  Our 
own  conviction  is  that  the  tirzah  and  bcrdsh 
stand  for  the  juniper  and  the  pine,  Junipi-rus 
exoelsa  and  Pinus  halepensis,  the  only  question 
being  which  of  the  two  each  Hebrew  word 
represents.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

CYP'RIANS  (Khtpioi ;  Cy}>rii).  Inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.  29).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is,  during  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  a 
viceroy  who  was  possessed  of  ample  powers,  and 
is  called  in  the  inscriptions  arparriybs  teal 
vavapx0*  *a(<  dfx,«P«»'J  ©  Kara  tV  y^aoy  (cp. 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  Nos.  2619,  2622,  2624. 
p.  44  7  ;  Cesnola's  Cyprus,  Jour,  of  Hell.  Studies, 
ix.  225,  229,  234,  235,  242).  Crates,  one  of  these 
viceroys,  was  left  by  Sostratus  in  command  of 
the  castle,  or  acropolis,  of  Jerusalem  while  he  was 
summoned  before  the  king.  [J.  E.  S.] 

CY'PRUS  (Kvwpos).  This  island  was  in 
early  times  in  close  commercial  connexion  with 
Phoenicia;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
referred  to  in  such  passages  of  the  O.  T.  as  Ezek. 
xxvii.  6.  [ClllTTlM.]  Josephus  makes  this 
identification  in  the  most  express  terms  (X*0ina 
.  .  .  Kvwpot  oCnj  yvv  koAcitcu  ;  Ah*,  i.  6,  §  1 ; 
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so  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may 
have  settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. Soon  after  his  time  they  were  numerous 
in  the  island,  as  is  distinctly  implied  in  1  Mace, 
xv.  23.  The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
Acts  iv.  36,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native 
place  of  Barnabas.  In  Acts  xi.  19,  20  it  appears 
prominently  in  connexion  with  the  earliest 
spreading  of  Christianity,  first  as  receiving  an 
impulse  among  its  Jewish  population  from  the 
persecution  which  drove  the  disciples  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then  as 
furnishing  disciples  who  preached  the  Gospel  to 
(Jentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus,  when  Paul  was  sent 
with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene  of 
their  labours  (Act-*  xiii.  4-13).  Again,  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took  different 
routes,  the  latter  went  to  his  native  island, 
taking  with  him  his  relative  Mark,  who  had 
also  been  there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acts 
xv.  39).  Another  Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mna.son, 
•  ailed  "  an  old  disciple,"  and  therefore  probably 
an  early  convert,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi.  16. 
The  other  notices  of  the  island  are  purely  geo- 
graphical. On  St.  Paul's  return  from  the  third 
missionary  journey,  they  44  sighted M  Cyprus, 
and  sailed  to  the  south  of  it  on  the  voyage  from  J 
Patara  to  Tyre  (ft.  3).  At  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  to  Home,  they  sailed  to  the  north-  j 
ward  of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in  order  to  be 
under  the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii.  4),  and 
also  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
current,  which  sets  northerly  along  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  and  westerly  with  considerable  force 
along  Cilicia. 

All  the  notices  of  Cyprus,  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great 
work  of  Mcursius  (Meursii  Opera,  vol.  iii.  Flor. 
1744).  Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  range  of  Lebanon 
<>n  the  east,  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north, 
distinctly  visible,  it  never  became  a  thoroughly 
(ireek  island.  Its  religious  rites  were  half 
Oriental  [Paphos],  and  its  political  history  has 
almost  always  been  associated  with  Asia  and 
Africa.  Cyprus  was  a  rich  and  productive 
island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  were  famous. 
The  mountains  also  produced  metals,  especially 
copper.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an  interest- 
ing link  between  this  island  and  Judaea.  The 
copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to  Herod 
the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §  5),  and  there  is 
a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2628)  which 
seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods.  The  his- 
tory of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows: — After 
being  subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis 
(Herod,  ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian 
empire  (>?>.  iii.  19,  91),  and  furnished  ships 
against  Greece  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (i6. 
vii.  90).  For  a  time  it  was  subject  to  Greek 
influence,  but  again  became  tributary  to  Persia. 
After  the  battle  of  Issus,  it  joined  Alexander, 
and  after  his  death  fell  to  the  share  of  Ptolemy. 
In  a  desperate  sea-fight  off  Sa  I.AM  is  at  the  east 
end  of  Cyprus  (u.c.  306),  the  victory  was  won 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  but  the  island  was 
recovered  by  his  rival,  and  afterwards  it  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  posses- 
sions. It  became  a  Roman  province  (u.c.  58) 
under  circumstances  discreditable  to  Rome.  At 


first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  it  wis 
separately  governed.  In  the  first  division  it 
was  made  an  imperial  province  (Dio  Cass,  liii. 
12).  From  this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (lit. 
p.  683)  it  has  beeu  supposed  by  some,  as  by 
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Baronius,  that  St.  Luke  used  the  word 

(proconsul),  because  the  island  was  still 
connected  with  Cilicia  ;  by  others,  as  by  Grotiu* 
and  Hammond,  that  the  Evangelist  employs  th* 
word  in  a  loose  and  general  manner.  Bat,  tn 
fact,  Dio  Cassius  himself  distinctly  tells  us  («\ 
and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor  afterwards  mair 
this  island  a  senatorial  province;  so  that  St. 
Luke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sens*  correct. 
Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins  a»l 
inscriptions,  which  mention  other  jirocxmsult  of 
Cyprus  not  very  remote  from  the  time  of 
Skroius  Paulus  (EngelVs  Kypros,  i.  459-4*53: 
Convbeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistkt  ',*' 
St.  'Paul,  ch.  v.;  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pp.  420,  42S; 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  ix.  243).  The 
governor  appears  to  have  resided  at  Paphus  on 
the  west  of  the  island.  Under  the  Rcmu 
empire  a  road  connected  the  two  towns  of  Papho* 
and  Salaniis,  as  appears  from  the  Peutingtr 
Table.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  ia 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  terribi* 
insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
which  led  to  a  maasacre,  first  of  the  Grwei 
inhabitants,  and  then  of  the  insurgents  them- 
selves (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112; 
Mommsen's  Provinces  of  tfu:  Roman  Empire,  ii. 
221).  In  the  9th  century  Cyprus  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  12th  it  tu 
in  the  handsof  the  Crusaders,  under  toe  English 
king  Richard  I. 

Some  of  the  results  of  archaeological  re- 
search during  the  present  century  may  here 
be  noticed.  In  1846  an  interesting  bas-relief 
presented  to  the  Cyprian  princes  in  B.C.  7'.'7 
by  4k  Sargon,  the  king  of  Assyria  *'  (Is.  ix.  l\ 
was  found  in  a  garden  near"  Larnaka,  and  n 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  ki  It  is  still  tat 
most  valuable  of  all  Cyprian  statues,  being  in 
admirable  preservation,  and  bearing  upon  its«if 
its  own  history  in  a  long  cuneiform  inscriptive" 
(R.  Hamilton  Lang,  Cypnt*,  p.  329). 

In  1869,  while  digging  out  an  ancient  tempi? 
at  Dali  (/Jo/turn),  Mr.  Lang  discovered  tir? 
treasures  of  silver  coins  belonging  to  the  sit  or 
seven  distinct  kingdoms  which,  we  know  from 
other  sources,  once  existed  in  the  island,  tie 
earliest  of  theae  coins  being  probably  abo^t  :i>e 
middle  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  (A'umifmstur 
Chronicle,  xi.  N.  S.  1871  :  Vaui,  Ancient  Lit**, 
»yc,  of  Asia  Minor,   p.  167).     He  also  di>- 
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covered  a  biliDgual  inscription  in  Cypriote  and 
Phoenician  writing  which  supplied  the  key  to 
the  ancient  Cyprian  alphabet.  The  characters, 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Lycian 
alphabet,  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  Greek 
characters,  but  the  words  are  much  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  early  Greeks.  The  Cyprian 
w  riting  strongly  confirms  the  statement  of  the 
OM  Testament  Scriptures,  in  which  Kittim  is 
named  among  the  sons  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4),  thus 
implying  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  were  of 
Javanian  (Ionian)  and  not  Semitic  origin  (Lang, 
/.  c.  pp.  5-8,  333  sq.).    Javan,  in  the  form 


51»b  of  Sniimi.  In  P*rlln  MtixMmi.    fFmtn  <V«nol»'i 
Cyprnt,  P-  «7.) 

]',trn<m  or  Yunan,  is  the  term  descriptive  of 
Cvprus  in  the  cuneiform  inscription  of  Sargon, 
al..  .ut  B.C.  709  [Javan].  Mr.  Lang's  discoveries 
were  even  surpassed  in  extent  and  in  varied 
interest  by  those  of  General  di  Ccsnola  at 
Golgos,  Salamis,  Palaeopaphos,  Soli,  Amathns, 
and  Curium  (The  Antiquities  of  Cyprus,  1873; 
Cyprus,  its  Ancient  Cities,  1877  ;  Sal aminia, 
18o2)>  In  1888  organised  research  in  Cyprus 
was  undertaken,  by  means  of  public  subscrip- 
tions in  England,  and  grants  from  the  Hellenic 
Society  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  by  Messrs.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.  R. 
James,  R.  Elsey,  and  E.  A.  Gardner  (Director  of 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Athens) : 
an  account  of  their  excavations  at  Paimios  may 
b»?  found  in  the  J  ■urn.  si  of  Hellenic  Studies,  ix. 
143-271. 

Materials  for  the  description  of  Cyprus  are  sup- 


plied by  Pococke  (1745)  and  Von  Hammer,  Topo- 
ijraphische  Ansichten  gcsammelt  auf  eincr  Jteise 
in  die  Levant,  Vienna,  1811).  But  see  especially 
Engel's  Kypros,  Berlin,  1843,  and  Ross's  Reisen 
nach  Kos,  Halikarmssos,  Rhodos,  u.  der  fnsel 
Cupcrn,  Halle,  1852;  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Gcoy., art.  "Cyprus; "  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchcn- 
Lexiom,*  art.  "Cypern  "  ;  Unger  and  Kotschy, 
Die  Insel  Cypern,  Vienna,  1866 ;  Palma  di  Ces- 
uola's  works,  noted  above;  Von  Loher,  Cypern, 
ed.  3,  Leipzig,  1879  ;  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  Cyprus, 
1878;  S.  W.  Baker,  Cyprus  as  I  save  it  in  1879  ; 
G.  Colonna-Ceccaldi,  Mi<numcnts  antiques  dc 
Cliypre,  &c,  Paris,  1882.  For  a  short  account 
of  the  researches  of  Lang  and  Cesnola,  see 
Vaux,  Greek  Cities,  &c,  pp.  166-171.  The  Engl. 
Ordu.  Map  of  Cyprus  was  published  in  1887. 

[J.  S.  H.]    [J.  E.  S.] 

CYRAMA.  1  Esd.  v.  20.  [Cirama.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kvpiivri),  the  principal  city  of 
that  part  of  Northern  Africa  which  was  an- 
ciently called  Cvrenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five 
chief  cities)  Peutapolitana.  This  district  was 
that  wide  projecting  portion  of  the  coast  (cor- 
responding to  the  modern  Trijjoli)  which  was 
separated  from  the  territory  of  Carthage  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  Egypt  on  the  other.  Its 
surface  is  a  table-land  descending  by  terraces  to 
the  sea ;  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its  climate 
and  fertility.  It  is  observable  that  the  expres- 
sion used  in  Acts  ii.  10,  "the  parts  of  Libya 
about  (koto)  Cyrene,"  exactly  corresponds  with 
a  phrase  used  by  Dio  Cassius  (Atfiinj  fj  irtpl 
Kvpiitrnv,  liii.  12),  and  also  with  the  language  of 
Joseph  us  (f)  irpbs  Kufrfivrjv  Asfivn  :  Ant.  xvi.  6, 
§  1).  [Libya.] 

The  }K)ints  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these:  that, 
though  on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek 
city;  that  the  Jews  were  settled  there  in  large 
numbers,  and  that  under  the  Romans  it  was 
politically  connected  with  Crete,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  no  great  space  of  sea.  The 
Greek  colonisation  of  this  part  of  Africa  under 
Bat t us  began  as  early  as  B.C.  631  ;  and  it 
became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  commerce, 
but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it 
became  a  dependency  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this 
period  that  we  find  the  Jews  established  there 
with  great  privileges.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  introduced  them,  because  he  thought 
they  would  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
place  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  4) :  they  became  e 
prominent  aud  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2) ;  and  they  afterwards 
received  much  consideration  from  the  RomAns 
(xvi.  6,  §  5).  See  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  We  learn 
from  Josephus  (Life,  76)  that  soon  after  the 
Jewish  war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power. 
Another  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led 
to  great  disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  which  was  completed  under  the  Moham- 
medans. It  was  in  the  year  B.C.  75  that  the 
territory  of  Cyrene  (having  previously  been 
left  to  the  Romans  as  a  legacy  by  Apion,  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon)  was  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  province.  On  the  conquest  of  Crete  (B.C.  67) 
the  two  were  united  in  one  province,  and  to- 
gether frequently  called  Creta-Cyrene.  Under 
Constantine  they  were  again  separated.  [CRETE. J 
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The  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and 
{wisiliuii  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  (confirmed  by  , 
i'hilo,  who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews, 
awb  tou  irpbi  Aifivrjv  Kara&adftov  p*XP*  ~ul' 
opiw  At'dtom'or,  adv.  Flacc.  p.  523)  prepare  us  | 
for  the  frequent  mention  of  the  place  in  the 
N.  T.  in  connexion  with  Christianity.  Simon, 
who  bore  our  Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32  ; 
Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26),  was  a  native  of 
Cvrene.    Jewish  dwellers  in  Cvrenaica  were  in 


OYRENIL'S 

Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10).  The?  even 
gave  their  name  to  one  of  the  synagogue*  in 
Jerusalem  (ib.  vi.  9).  Christian  converts  from 
Cyrene  were  among  those  who  contributed 
mtively  to  the  formation  of  the  first  Gentile 
church  at  Antioch  (ib.  xi.  20),  and  among  tho»e 
who  are  specially  mentioned  as  labouring  st 
Antioch  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent  on 
their  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene 
(i'6.  xiii.  IX  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the 


first  Bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  tradi- 
tions connect  Mark  with  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  this  part  of  Africa. 


TrtraUnchm  (Auic  Uleut )  of  Cyrma. 

ObT.  Bftcrtd  illpliinm  jiUnt.   K«r   KVI'A.   UmX  of  bsstis4 
Jupiter  Amtnun  to  lite  rijtit. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illus- 
trated in  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Delia 
Cella,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli,  &c,  Genoa,  1819  ; 
Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Slannaritpte,  la  Ci/re'nat'itw, 
&c,  Paris,  1827-1829;  Thrige,  Res  Cyrenenscs, 
I I.i : ii.  1848;  Becchey,  Expedition  to  explore  the 
North  Coast  of  Africu  &c,  London,  1828; 
Barth,    Wanderungcn   durch   das   J'\tnis<  he  u. 


Kyrendische  Kustenland,  Berlin,  1849;  Hamil- 
ton, Wanderings  in  Xorth  Africa,  London.  185^ : 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Geog.,  art.  "Cyrene:" 
Smith  and  Porcher,  Hist,  of  recent  lHsaT<ri£t  <<t 
Cyrene,  pp.  1 17  sq.  (1864).  [J.  S.  H.J 

CYRE'NIAX  (Kvpri*™* ;  CyraueusX  i 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyrene.  Cp.  2  Mace, 
ii.  23;  Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  Jl ;  Luke 
xiiii.  26 ;  Acts  vi.  9,  xi.  20,  xiii.  L 

CYRE'XIUS  (Kvp+riot;  Kvp«w.  B*;  Cy 
rinus).  P.  Sttl|>icius  Quirinus  is  mentioned  in 
Luke  ii.  2  under  the  Grecised  form  Cyrenias. 
The  fact*  of  his  life  will  be  given  first,  aind  ta«n 
St.  Luke's  statement  will  be  examined. 

I.  His  life  is  thus  briefly  sketched  by  Tadtti* 
on  the  occasion  of  his  public  funeral.  M  Qnirinoi 
had  no  connexion  with  the  old  patrician  family 
of  the  Snlpicii,  sprung  as  he  was  from  ti» 
municipality  of  Lanuvium.  By  activity  in  tie 
field  and  an  eager  discharge  of  dutv  he  won  toe 
consulship  under  Augustus,  and  afterrordi 
gaiued  the  honours  of  a  triumph  bv  captor.ns 
throughout  Cilicia  the  forts  of  the  MH» 
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denaes.  Appointed  as  'rector'  to  C.  Caesar,  who 
then  had  the  province  of  Armenia,  he  had  sought 
the  favour  of  Tiberius  during  the  residence  of 
the  latter  at  Rhodes.  This  was  now  stated  by 
Tiberius  in  the  senate.  The  emperor  praised  the 
services  of  Quirinus  to  him,  accusing  Lollius,  to 
whom  he  sought  to  attribute  the  origin  of  C. 
Caesar's  malice  and  ill-will.  But  the  emperor 
aloue  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  memory  of 
Quirinus;  others  thought  of  the  peril  into  which 
he  had  brought  Lepida,  of  his  old  age  sullied  by 
avarice  and  dreaded  for  its  power  "  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  48).  To  this  must  be  added  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  that  when  Archelaus  was  deposed  and 
Judaea  made  dependent  on  Syria,  Quirinus,  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  was  sent  to  assess  Syria 
and  to  sell  the  property  of  Archelaus  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  13,  §  5).  Everything  beyond  this  is  more  or 
less  hypothetical,  but  Zumpt's  minute  investi- 
gations make  it  probable  that  the  victory  of 
Quirinus  over  the  Homonadenses  implies  as  a 
necessary  condition  a  previous  tenure  of  the 
government  in  Syria,  preceding  by  about  ten 
years  that  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Zumpt,  Gd>. 
p.  71). 

II.  The  "  taxing."  The  statement  of  Luke  ii. 
2  runs  thus  in  the  K.  V. :  "  This  was  the  first 
enrolment  made  when  Quirinius  was  governor 
of  Syria."  It  is  pretty  clear  in  the  Greek  that 
-rpwi-n  (first)  is  an  emphatic  word,  and  that 
a  main  object  of  St.  Luke  is  to  distinguish  this 
enrolment  as  the  first  from  some  subsequent 
enrolment.  Such  an  object  would  sufficiently 
account  for  the  parenthesis  (r.  2)  being  in- 
serted. We  know  that  St.  Luke  was  aware  of 
another  enrolment  by  his  mention  of  it  (Acts  v. 
37).  He  there  connects  an  enrolment  with  the 
insurrection  of  Judas.  We  know  from  Josephus 
(see  above)  that  a  census  was  carried  out  by 
Quirinus,  and  that  it  was  followed  by  an  insur- 
rection. St.  Luke  seems  here  (ii.  2)  to  say,  "  I 
do  not  mean  that  later  one,  but  an  earlier  one." 
At  this  point  the  difficulty  arises.  The  later 
census  did  undoubtedly  take  place  when  Quirinus 
was  legate  of  Syria.  But  St.  Luke  seems  to 
imply  that  both  did.  Yet  our  Lord's  Birth 
occurred  before  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  Quirinus'  first  government  of  Syria  (sup- 
posed by  Zumpt)  cannot  have  then  begun.  We 
know  from  Josephus  that  Varus  was  legate  till 
after  Herod's  death,  and  that  Sentius  Saturninus 
preceded  Varus.  With  our  present  information 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  this  difficulty, 
though  Zumpt's  explanation,  given  below,  is 
perhaps  just  admissible.  But  even  if  it  should 
be  acknowledged  that  on  present  information  it 
appears  as  if  St.  Luke  is  inaccurate  in  dating 
the  first  as  well  as  the  second  census  in  the 
legateship  of  Quirinus,  yet  the  web  of  the 
narrative  is  not  thereby  affected.  Such  a  con- 
cession is  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
assertion  that  no  such  first  census  ever  took 
place,  and  consequently  that  the  reason  given 
for  Joseph's  journey  and  the  journey  itself  are 
unhistorical  (Keim,  Jesus  of  X.  ii.  p.  104  sq.). 
The  grounds  of  this  assertion  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

(1)  Herod  the  Great  was  an  ally,  not  a  sub- 
ject of  Rome,  and  would  not  'have  been  thus 
interfered  with.  But  Herod  paid  tribute  to 
Rome  (Wieseler,  Stmt.  Krit.  1875,  p.  541),  and 
may  "well  have  had  to  comply  with  a  request 
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!  for  a  census.  This  is  the  view  of  Sieffert  (art. 
Xchatzung,  Herzog,  HE}),  who  in  other  respects 
freely  criticises  the  Gospel  narrative.  Two 
important  passages  on  the  position  of  Herod  are 
Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3,  and  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  75. 
Zumpt  will  not  admit  the  relevancy  of  the  case 
of  the  Clitae  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  41). 

(2)  It  is  further  objected  that  (a)  there  is  no 
mention  in  early  sources  of  a  general  census  of 
the  Roman  world,  or  even  of  the  provinces  at 
this  time,  and  that  the-  evidence  of  more  than 
one  census  of  Roman  citizens  by  Augustus  does 
not  bear  in  any  way  on  the  point  in  question. 
Admitting  this,  Zumpt  has  proved  that  there 
are  historical  grounds  for  the  probability  of  a 
geueral  census  by  Augustus,  dating  perhaps  in 
its  inception  from  B.C.  27,  when  the  senatorial 
and  imperial  provinces  were  divided.  The  words 
"  in  those  days  "  (Luke  ii.  1)  do  not  pretend  to 
fix  the  date  with  exactness  (see  Zumpt,  Geb.  p. 
159).  Further  we  must  take  into  account  the 
statements  of  Cassiodorus,  Isidorus,  and  Suidas 
(Zumpt,  Geb.  pp.  149-155),  whatever  they  may 
be  worth ;  and  Riess  warmly  defends  against 
Schegg  the  testimony  of  Orosius  (i/isf.  Rom.  vi. 
22). 

(6)  There  is  also  silence  as  to  such  a  census 
in  Judaea.  Josephus  does  not  mention  it,  and 
is  held  by  Schiirer  (Xcutest.  Zeitgesch. 1  p.  277) 
to  describe  the  census  after  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus  as  something  unprecedented.  Against 
this  may  be  set  the  statement  of  Tertullian  1 
that  it  did  take  place. 

Maintaining  then  against  Keim  and  others  the 
fact  of  a  census  before  Herod's  death,  we  still 
hare  left  the  difficulty  that  St.  Luke  dates  it  in 
the  legateship  of  Quirinus.  It  will  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  explanations  which  have 
been  suggested,  though,  as  already  stated,  none 
are  convincing.  Two  of  them  arise  out  of  the 
history,  and  two  out  of  the  verbal  exegesis  of 
the  passage. 

1.  Historical. — (a)  The  first  census  was 
ordered  by  Sentius  Saturninus  (as  stated  by 
Tertull.  /.  c.\  and  only  completed  under  Quirinus 
in  his  first  term  of  office  after  Herod's  death. 
This  supposes  the  work  to  have  lingered  on 
under  three  governors, — Saturninus,  Varus,  and 
Quirinus  (Zumpt,  Geb.  pp.  220-1). 

(6)  The  first  census  was  ordered  by  Quirinus, 
who  was  in  the  East  before  Herod's  death  as 
rector  to  C.  Caesar.  Saturninus  was  then  pro- 
perly the  legate  of  Syria,  but  Quirinus  from 
his  position  as  "  rector  "  had  an  authority  which 
superseded  that  of  the  legate  (Riess,  Geburtsjahr, 
p.  71,  and  Xochmals  Geburtsjahr,  pp.  64-5). 

2.  Exegctical. — (a)  The  first  of  these  links 
itself  to  Zumpt's  explanation  given  above,  but 
is  by  no  means  essential  to  it.  "Eyiytro  (lit. 
44  was "  or  u  took  place ")  is  held  to  mean 
"  took  effect,"  "  was  completed,"*  and  to  carry  on 
the  story  to  a  later  date  than  the  going  forth  of 
the  edict  (cp.  parallel  use  of  iytrero,  Acts  xi. 
28).  This  interpretation  is  supposed  to  be 
strengthened   by   taking   *p^rij  closely  with 

and  translating  "first  took  effect" 
{turn  deinum  facta  est).  Admitting  that  »p&Vr7j 
may  stand  for  wpwrov,  this  rendering  is  never- 


•  ••  Sed  et  censuB  constat  setos  sub  Augusto  nunc  tn 
Judaea  per  Scntlum  Saturninum  "  (Tert.  adv.  Mare.  lv. 
19).   On  this  see  Zumpt,  p.  218  sq 
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thele*s  untenable.  Even  tpwrov  iyivtro  could 
not  mean  "first  took  efiect,"  in  the  sense  of 
"did  not  take  e fleet  until."  And  a  further 
objection,  if  it  were  needed,  lies  in  the  probable 
omission  of  ij  before  airoypaipf)  (see  Westcott  and 
Hort,  X.  T.,  Notes  on  Select  Heading),  which 
obliges  aBYij  to  be  taken  separately  as  the 
subject  of  the  verb  (see  Winer,  cd.  Moulton, 
§  18,  4,  n.  1).  It  may  be  added  thnt  it  is  hard 
to  make  any  use  of  such  an  explanation  without 
drawing  an  unwarrantable  distinction  of  mean- 
ing between  the  cognate  verb  and  substantive  : 
between  Joseph  going  to  enrol  himself  (&xo- 
ypi<p<(T0ai),  supposed  to  mean  a  preliminary 
■tep,  and  the  enrolment  (awoypatpfi),  supposed 
to  mean  the  taxation. 

(6)  The  second  explanation  is  equally  un- 
tenable. Resting  on  the  use  of  vpiiros  (first)  in 
a  comparative  sense  in  such  passages  as  John  i. 
15,  it  translates  44  this  taxing  took  place  before 
Quirinus  was  governor  of  Syria."  But  Trpun-q 
ia  here  followed  by  the  genitive  of  a  participle 
as  well  of  a  noun,  which  makes  all  theditference. 
The  great  names  alleged  for  this  view — Ewald, 
Wieseler,  and  others — can  give  no  probability  to 
an  interpretation  according  to  which,  as  SielYert 
justly  says,  the  Evangelist  would  have  expressed 
himself  as  unintelligibly  as  possible. 

The  controversy  involves  a  number  of  in- 
tricate collateral  questions  of  history,  chrono- 
logy, and  archaeology,  such  as  the  dates  of 
Herod's  reign  and  our  Lord's  birth,  Roman  pro- 
vincial government,  aud  the  position  of  the  sub- 
ject kingdoms,  the  genuineness  of  the  Orsato 
inscription,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Tiburtine,  numismatic  questions,  and  the  like. 
Hence  the  modern  literature  of  the  subject  is 
very  large.  A  good  list  of  works  is  given  at 
the  end  of  Siefl'crt's  art.  Schatzuny  in  Herzog,2 
to  which  the  writer  is  indebted,  as  well  as  to 
Schurcr,  XeuUst.  Zeit<jesch.^  p.  12*32  sq. ;  Keim, 
Jcsiis  of  Xazara  (tr.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  114—122  ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  Kie&s,  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  and 
Xochmala  Gctjurtsja/ir  Christi.  But  the  prin- 
cipal authority  on  the  subject  is  the  masterly 
essay  of  A.  W.  Zumpt,  JJas  Geburtsjahr  Christi, 
Leipzig,  18t>y,  which,  whether  its  conclusions 
are  justified  or  not,  states  all  the  data  with 
clearness  and  impartiality.  [E.  R.  B.] 

CYRUS  (Cn!a  or  CniS,  Koresh ;  Old  Per- 
sian, Kurush  [A''-H-r'-u-sA]  ;  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian, Kurd*,  Knrrai,  Kuraxu,  and  Kurraiu; 
Or.  Kvpos,  originally  supposed  [so  Ctesias  apwl 
Plut.  Artox.  c.  1]  to  be  from  the  Persian  khor 

[  j^frli  "  tne  sun  " — an  etymology  now 

regarded  as  impossible,  it  being  evidently  from 
the  root  kuru,  from  which  the  name  of  the  river 
Kur  is  derived),  according  to  the  Greeks  (Herod, 
i.  107  ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  '2,  I  ),  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a 
Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidae, 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages.  This  ac- 
cords with  Cyrus's  own  statement  (cylinder- 
inscription),  in  which  he  says:  "I  am  Kuras, 
king  of  multitudes,  the  great  king,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Stimcri  and  Ak- 
kadi  (Shiuarand  Accad),  king  of  the  four  regions, 
son  of  Kambuzta  (Cambyses).  the  great  king,  the 
king  of  the  city  of  Ansan,  grandson  of  Kuras 
ICyrus),  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  city  of 
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Ansan,  great-grandson  of  Siipis  (Tei«p«X  tb* 
great  king,  the  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan."   Ac  - 
cording to  the  well-known  legend,  Astvages,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  which  was  interpnetsi 
to  portend  that  his  grandson  should  be  mww 
of  all  Asia,  designed  the  death  of  the  inf»t.t. 
and  immediately  after  its  birth  consigned  it  ti 
Harpagus,  his  confidential  attendant,  with  str.-t 
orders  to  kill  it.  Harpagus,  wishing  not  to  com- 
mit this  crime,  delivered  the  child  to  \  h?risnun 
named  Mithradates,  who  was  to  expose  it.  an  I 
satisfy  Harpagus  of  its  death.  Whilst  the  henl?- 
man  was  in  the  city,  his  wife  brought  forth  » 
still-born  child.    This  they  substituted  for  th* 
royal  infant,  whom  they  bronght  up  a>  taeir 
own.    He  seems  at  first  sight  not  to  have  b*a 
called  Cyrus,  but  Agradates  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  T.v\. 
It  is  said  (Herod,  i.  114)  that  his  real  parentage 
was  discovered  by  the  imperious  spirit  which  hf 
displayed.    He  was  made  king  by  the  b  ^  J 
the  village  in  their  sports;  nnd  one,  the  md 
of  a  noble  Median,    who  had    disobeyed  his 
commands,  he  caused  to  be  severely  s'courg-sl 
Complaint  was  made  to  Astyages,  who  s*nt  tor 
Cyrus,  and  recognised  him  as  his  daughter's  ^a. 
Astyages  forgave  the   herdsman,  but  took  a 
fearful  revenge  on  Harpagus,  inviting  him  to  a 
banquet,  and  there  serving  up  to  him,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  refined  cruelty,  the  n>  b 
of  his  own  son.    As  for  Cyrus,  Astyag**,  If 
advice  of  the  Magians,  concluded  that  ue  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  him,  the  dreams  harm; 
been  fulfilled  by  the  boy's  having  been  kiac  •» 
sport.     Cyrus  was  sent  to  his  parent*,  mi 
whilst  he  was  there  Harpagus  ingratiated  him- 
self with  him  by  means  of  presents,  and  urgd 
htm  by  letter  to  avenge  himself  upon  Astyagr> 
for  his  attempt  to  kill  him.    Cyrus  follows! 
this  advice,  and,  exciting  still  more  the  dis- 
content under  which  the  Persians  were  labourinc. 
gathered  an  army.  Astyages  sent  a  force  agiwt 
Cyrus,  and  was  betrayed  by  Harpagus,  %b> 
joined  the  Persians  with  a  large  portion  of  h:i 
army.    A  second  engagement  afterwards  took 
place,  in  which  Astyages  was  taken  prison?.-, 
near  Parsagadae  (Murgh-Aub,  Strabo,  xr.  l,l<\ 
549  n.c.    Both  Nabonidus  (cylinJer-inscriptnf^ 
nnd  Cyrus  (annals  of  the  reign  of  Kaboniiu) 
mention  this  conflict,  but  they  seem  to  refer  u> 
one  engagement  only.    Nabonidus  say* :  44  In  the 
beginning  of  my  long  reign  a  dream  was  jhe»T> 
to  me.    Marduk,  the  great  lord,  and  Sin,  the 
illuminator  of  heaven  and  earth,  stood  on  t v.-h 
side.     Marduk  spake  with    me:   4  N'ahnokias, 
king  of  Babylon,  come  up  with  the  horses  < 
thy  chariot,  build  the  walls  of  t-hulhul,  ai  l 
have  the  seat  of  Sin,  the  great  lord,  set  with  n 
it.'    Reverently  I  spoke  to  the  lord  of  the  go-Is 
Marduk :  '  I  will  build  that  house  of  which  then 
speakest.    The  Umman-Manda  (Mede*)  besieH 
it,  and  strong  was  their  might.'    Marduk  s:  >*v 
with  me:  4 The  Umman-Manda,  of  which  thr-a 
speakest;   they,  their  country,  and  the  Lin^- 
going  by  their  side,  shall  not  exist.'    When  t>.* 
third  year  arrived,  he  caused  Cyrus,  king  of  tt* 
land  of  Anzan,  his  young  servant,  to  nurca 
against  them  with  his  little  army;  he  canvi 
him  to  destroy  the  vast  Umman-Mwida:  l*111* 
wegu  (Astyages),  king  of  the  Uniman-M*"  I*, 
he  captured,  and  took  his  treasures  to  hii(ewn) 
country."    The  statement  in  the  ann.il>  i^* 
year  of  Nabonidus)  is  as  follows:  u[Astrig«] 
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gathered  [his  army],  ami  went  against  Cyrus, 
king  of  Anian,  to  capture  (him),  and  . . .  Asty- 
ages" army  rerolted  against  him  and  made  him 
prisoner  and  delivered  him  to  Cyrus.  Cyrus 
[went]  to  the  land  of  Ecbatana,  his  royal  city, 
[;in<i]  carried  off  from  Ecbatana  silver,  gold, 
furniture,  goods  [and  merchandise],  and  took  to 
Anian  the  furniture  (and)  goods  which  he  had 
taicen."  These  two  accounts,  one  composed  by 
scribes  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  in  Babylon, 
and  possibly  under  his  direction,  and  the  other 
written  by  orders  of  Nabonidus,  probably  give 
as  fair  an  account  of  Cyrus's  first  step  towards 
empire  as  could  be  expected.  It  will  be  noted 
rbat  these  accounts,  that  of  Nabonidus  included, 
both  call  Cyrus  king  of  Anian  or  Anzan,  a  name 
which  is  explained  in  the  Assyrian  lists  as  being 
equivalent  to  tlam.*  He  had  therefore  already 
attained  to  royal  rank.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have 
treated  Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  until  his 
death. 

During  the  next  two  years  (548-547  B.C.), 
Cyrus  was  probably  consolidating  the  conquests 
which  he  had  made,  by  reducing  to  obedience 
the  few  cities  of  Media  which  still  held  out  for 
Astyages.     The   next   year  (546  B.C.)  Cyrus 
gathered  his  army,  and  crossed  the  Tigris  below 
Arbela,to  attack  a  petty  king  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  prisoner, 
carrying  off  also  treasure  and  other  valuables. 
In  the  year  545  B.C.,  also,  Elamites  seem  to  have 
gone  into  Akkad  for  some  pur|«>se  {Annals  of 
Nabonidus).    Judging  from  the  way  in  which 
Nabonidus  speaks  of  Cyrus,  calling  him  "the 
young  servant  of  Merodach,"  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Cyrus  was  acting  in  concert  with  him,  or 
at  least  at  his  request.    It  was  probably  about 
this  time  that  Cyrus  defeated  Croesus,  and  con- 
quered Lydia.  He  afterwards  prepared  to  attack 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.    Leaving  that 
region,  he  returned  to  Ecbatana,  taking  Croesus 
with  him,  but  he  had  no  sooner  gone  than  the 
stafcs  which  had  formed  the  Lydian  empire 
revolted,  but  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  submission  by  Harpagus,  after 
a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.    In  the  mean- 
while Cyras  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  nations 
of  Upper  Asia,  sparing  none.    He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  Babylonia,  to  which  country, 
with  a  large  army  and  in  great  state,  he  marched 
in  the  year  538  B.C.    A  battle  was  fought  at 
Opis  in  the  month  Tammuz,  and  Sippara  was 
captured  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  with- 
out fighting.    Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon,  fled ; 
and  two  days  after,  Gobryas,  governor  of  Gutium, 
entered  Babylon,  with  the  army  of  Cyrus,  with- 
out fighting."  Nabonidus  was  captured  and  taken 
thither.    On  the  3rd  of  Marcheswan  Cyrus  him- 
self came  to  Babylon.    He  promised  peace  to 
Babylon,  and  Gobryas,  his  governor,  appointed 
governors  in  that  city.     The  images   of  the 
gods,  which  Nabonidus  had  taken  to  Babylon, 
were  returned  to  their  shrines.    The  son  of  the 
king  [see  Belshazzar]  died  on  the  11th  of 
Marcheswan,  and  there  was  mourning  for  him 


•  Also  pronounced  Mian,  assimilated  from  Anian  or 
(•mm.    Cyrua  U  also  called  king  of  Persia  in  the 
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k  Cym*  himself,  in  bis  cylinder-Inscription,  also  says 
that  be  entered  Babylon  "  without  fighting  and  battle  " 
(*e  below). 


throughout  the  country.  This  being  over,  Cam- 
byses,  son  of  Cyrus,  celebrated  a  festival  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  in  the  temple  £-nig-sig- 
kalarna.  There  is  no  mention,  in  the  official 
account,  of  auy  of  the  many  engineering  feats 
which  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  performed — passing 
the  Gyndes,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris, 
by  diverting  its  water  into  a  large  number  of 
small  channels;  besieging  Babylon,  and  taking 
the  city  after  a  long  time  by  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  so  that  his  soldiers 
were  nble  to  enter  by  the  bed  of  the  river.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  however,  that  something 
of  this  kind  was  done,  in  which  case  Cvrus 
would  naturally  have  made  use  of  the  many 
water-channels  and  irrigation  works  already  in 
existence,  extending  them,  and  otherwise  making 
them  more  suitable  for  his  purpose.  The  con- 
quest of  Babylon  must  l>e  regarded  as  one  of  his 
greatest  military  exploits,  opening  the  way  for 
still  greater  designs.  According  to  Herodotus, 
Cjttus  next  conquered  the  Massagetae,  a  people 
dwelling  beyond  the  Araxes.  He  offered  to 
marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this 
people,  but  she  refused  him.  The  war  which 
followed  ended  with  the  death  of  Cyrus  in  battle 
(529  B.C.),  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  (Hero- 
dotus) or  thirty  years.  He  had  ruled  over 
Media  for  eleven,  and  over  Babylonia  (and 
Assyria)  for  nine  years.  According  to  the 
Babylonian  contract-tablets,  Cambyses,  his  son, 
was  associated  with  him  on  the  throne  during 
the  last  year  of  his  reign.' 

The  account  of  Ctesias  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  Herodotus  on  some  points.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  Cyrus  and  Astyages,  king  of  the 
Mcdes,  were  not  related.  When  Cyrus  made 
the  conquest  of  Media,  Astyages  fled  to  Ecbatana, 
and  was  there  concealed  by  his  daughter  Amytis, 
and  her  husband,  Spitamus,  whom,  with  their 
children,  Cyrus  would  have  put  to  torture,  had 
Astyages  not  discovered  himself.  Astyages  was 
put  in  fetters,  but  was  afterwards  set  free  by 
Cyrus,  who  honoured  him  as  a  father,  and,  having 
put  Spitamus  to  death  for  telling  a  falsehood, 
married  the  widow  of  the  latter,  Amytis, 
daughter  of  Astyages.  Ctesias  says  that  Cyrus 
made  war  with  the  Bactriana,  and  also  with  the 
Sacae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisouer,  but 
afterwards  ransomed.  Cyrus  met  his  death, 
according  to  Ctesias,  from  a  wound  received 
when  in  battle  with  the  Derbiccs. 

Xenophon's  account  also  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus.  He  says  that  Cyrus  was  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Astyages,  and  afterwards 
served  in  Media  under  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  son 
and  successor  of  Astyages ;  that  he  conquered 
the  Armenians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Assyrians, 
as  general  of  Cyaxares,  who  allowed  him  to 
assume  the  power  and  state  of  an  independent 
sovereign  at  Babylon;  that  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  and  at  last  died  quietly 
in  his  bed,  after  dividing  his  empire  between  his 
two  sons,  and  giving  a  discourse  to  his  children, 
recommending  brotherly  affection,  piety,  virtue, 


•  Cyrus,  In  his  cylinder-inscription,  says  tbat  all  the 
kings,  from  tbe  upper  sea  to  the  lower  sen,  and  all  the 
kings  of  Phoenicia,  brought  their  valuable  tribute  to 
him  at  Babylon,  and  kissed  his  feet.  Farther  excava- 
tions in  the  East  will  probably  bring  to  light  other 
records  concerning  Cyrus's  conquests. 

2  Y  2 
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tic.  Diodorua  agrees,  for  the  most  |«rt,  with 
Herodotus,  but  says  that  Cyrus  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Scythian  queen  (apparently 
meaning  Tomyris),  who,  however,  crucified  or 
impaled  him. 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  all  the 
accounts  of  the  Greek  historians  arc  more  or 
less  drawn  from  the  legends  which  were  current 
about  Cyrus  at  the  time  they  wrote.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  he  was  already  regarded  as 
the  national  hero  of  I'ersia,  and  his  history  had 
received  various  popular  embellishments  (Herod, 
i.  95;  cp.  iii.  18,  160;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1). 
Xenophon,  indeed,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
him  the  hero  of  a  romance,  giving  him  all  the 
virtues  which  it  was  possible  for  a  man  at  that 
period  to  possess.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle  or 
Annals,  however,  probably  give,  as  far  as  they 


go,  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  his  exploits. 
Taking  this  as  a  standpoint,  it  seems  certain 
that  Herodotus  is  the  most  trustworthy  of  all 
'  the  historians  outside  of  Cyrus's  own  dominions. 
It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  Cyras  was 
a  brave,  talented,  generous,  and  liberal-minded 
ruler. 

Cyrus's  policy  in  every  case  was  conciliation, 
and  self-identification  with  the  national  feelings, 
aspirations,  and  religion  of  the  nations  which  h<* 
conquered.  Under  his  rnle  contentment  was  to 
be  found  everywhere.  The  Babylonians  did  not 
find  fault  with  him  ;  and  the  Jews  became  even 
enthusiastic  over  him.  Cyrus,  in  his  cylinder- 
inscription,  writes  as  if  he  were  a  Babylonian. 
He  speaks  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dues  to  the  temples  not  being 
paid,  and  the  evil  which  was  done.    "  The  god» 


Tunib  of  Cynu  M  M*ryh-A*b,  tho  ucirtit  Yajmr&Aaa. 


left  their  seats  in  anger  against  him  who  had  |  burner  and  Akkad,  prince  and  ruler,  gathered 


sent  them  down  to  §u-anna"  (Nabonidus  had 
caused  many  of  the  images  of  the  divinities  to 
be  taken  to  Babylon,  or  "  Su-anna  ").  M  Whose 
hands  (Merodach)  holds,  Cyrus,  king  of  Ansan, 
his  name  he  called,  and  he  proclaimed  his  name 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  whole  world  (kullata 
tmphar)  •  the  Guti d  and  the  whole  of  the  Um- 
man-Manda  (the  Modes)  submitted  to  his  feet. 
The  people  of  the  black  head,  whom  he  (Mero- 
dach) had  caused  his  hands  to  capture,  with 
righteousness  and  justice  he  constantly  visited 
them  ....  He  commanded  him  to  go  to  his  city 
Babylon ;  he  caused  him  to  take  the  road  to 
Babylon  —like  a  friend  and  a  companion  he  went 
by  his  side  ....  Without  fighting  and  battle  he 
caused  him  to  enter  into  Su-anna ;  he  guarded 
his  city,  Babylon  ;  with  the  wretch  (?)  Xaboni- 


unto  him,  and  kissed  his  feet."  Cvms  even 
calls  himself  the  worshipper  of  Merodach,  and 
invokes  the  god  to  approach  him,  his  son  Cam- 
byses,  and  his  people,  favourably.  He  sent  back 
the  gods  of  Assur,  Agade  (the  city  of  Akkad), 
Abnunag,  Zamban,  M£-Turnu,  Dur-ili,  &c  Ik., 
to  their  places,  and  founded  for  them  ■  lasting 
seats;"  and  the  gods  of  Sumir  and  Akkad.  which 
Nabonidus,  "to  the  anger  of  the  lord  of  the 

gods,"  had  brought  to  Su-anna,  he  restored  to 
their  places  with  peace,  by  command  of  the  lord 
of  the  gods,  Merodach.  Of  course,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Cyrus  did  not  really  feel  any 
reverence  for  these,  to  him,  foreign  deities,  but 
he  certainly  allowed  ceremonies  to  be  performed, 
and  inscriptions  to  be  written,  in  his  name,  in 
praise  and  worship  of  the  gods  of  BatvliL. 


dus.  the  king  who  did  not  fear  him,  he  filled  his  especially  Merodach.  It  is  difficult  to  reconciie 
hand  (i>.  delivered  him  as  prisoner  to  Cyrus).*  this  with  the  monotheistic  tone  of  his  prods- 
The  people  of  Babylon,  all  of  them,  the  whole  of   mation  ordering  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of 

  Jerusalem  (2  Ch.  xxxvi.  23;  Ezra  i.  2.  v.  13.  ir. 

-  Another  form  of  the  word  Gutlum.  a  tribe  of  which  I  *k  b,ut  ?  »  "ot  i™P«*able  that  Merodach.  the 
Oobryas  was  governor  (see  above).  ,  ch,ef  g»'  of  the  Babylonians,  was.  with  him,  the 

•  Nabonidus.  when  In  captivity,  probably  changed  his  I  g°d  -another  name  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
opinion  about  Cyrus  being  the  servant  of  Merodach.         It  is  perhaps  in  this  way  that  we  can  make 
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his  reference  to  "  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven," 
agree.  Cyrus,  besides  giving  orders  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple,  returned  the  vessels  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  away  (Ezra  i.  7),  and  made  a  grant 
to  bring  cedar-trees  from  Lebanon  (Ezra  iii.  7); 
but  he  did  as  much  for  the  Babylonians,  in 
restoring  their  temples,  and  bringing  back  the 
images  of  their  gods  to  their  shrines.  Still, 
there  must  have  been  great  sympathy  between 
the  Jews  and  their  new  ruler,  as  likely  as  not 
arising  out  of  similarity  of  religious  belief,  and 
this  it  probably  was  that  caused  Isaiah  (xliv.  28) 
to  recognise  in  him  a  "shepherd  "  of  the  Lord,  an 
u  anointed  "  king  (ITCTO,  Messiah ;      xpiirry  pov ; 

Christo  meo,  Is.  xlv.  1) — a  title  which  seemed  to 
later  writers  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of 
being,  in  some  sense,  a  type  of  Christ  himself 
(Hieron.  Comm.  in  Is.  xlv.  1).  Whatever  his 
religious  opinions  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  just  and  generous  ruler,  guarding 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects  in  such 
a  way  that  his  reign  may  be  regarded,  in  a  cer- 
tain tense,  as  having  been  a  distinct  advance  in 
a  barbarous  age.  [T.  G.  P.] 


D 

DADAREH  (JTW,  pasture  ;  B.  A«0/3d\ 
A.  A«tyd0;  DaberetK*R.  V.  Daberath\  Josh. 
xxL  28.  This  name,  incorrectly  spelt  in  the 
A.  V.,  should  be  Daberath  (R.  V.).    [G.]  [W.] 

DABBA'SHETH  (JT^?;   B.  BaiBdpafia, 

A.  AojSdV&u ;  Dcb/josethy  K  V.  Dttbbesheth%  a 
town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
11  only).  The  name  signifies  a  hump  (Gcsen., 
Fiirst)  as  of  a  camel  (cp.  Is.  xxx.  6),  and  possibly 
indicates  that  the  town  was  on  a  hill;  cp. 
Josephus*  statement  (B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  1)  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Gamala.  The 
place  is  unknown  (Dillmann1).  Conder  has 
suggested  (PEF  Qy.  Stat.  1883,  pp.  134-138) 
as  a  possible  identification  Kh.  cd-Dabsheh,  a 
ruin  on  the  left  bank  of  W.  el-Kurn  (PEF. 
Mem.  i.  174).  Tristram,  however  (IliUe  Places, 
252),  identifies  it  with  Kh.  cd-Ihivceilteh  on  Mt. 
Carmel ;  Knobel  with  Jebdta  on  the  north  side 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  [G.]  [W.] 

DA'BERATH(withtheart.  in  Josh,  rna^n; 

B.  Aa£<tow0,  A.  AafipdO;  in  Chron.  by  double 
copying,  B.  r^v  Atfkpl  xoi  tV  Aafiwp ;  Itobe- 
rtthy,  a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix-  12),  named  as  next  to  Chisloth-Tabor.  In 
the  list  of  Levitical  cities,  however,  in  1  Ch.  vi. 
72,  and  in  Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name  in 
the  original  is  the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V. 

"  Dabareh  "),  it  is  stated  as  belonging  to  I&sachar. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  Dabaritta  (Aa&apiTTwv  ku^t)) 
meutioned  by  Josephus  (/>'.  J.  ii.  21,  §3;  and 

Vit.  61)  as  being  in  the  great  plain,  on  the 
border  of  Galilee.  It  is  the  Aafifipa  of  Eu*ebius 
and  the  Dabira  of  Jerome  (OS.2  pp.  149,  19; 
257,  53),  and  is  there  stated  to  bo  on  Mt.  Tabor, 
in  the  district  of  Diocaesarea.  William  of  Tyre 
(xxii.  13)  has  "  Buria  juxta  Nairn  urbotn  anti- 
quissimum."  Under  the  name  of  Deburieh  it 
still  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor  (PEF. 


Mem.  i.  363).  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  374)  makes  this  the  scene  of  the 
miracle  on  the  lunatic  child  performed  by  our 
Lord  after  His  descent  from  the  Mount  of  Trait- 
figuration  (Matt,  xvil  14).  13ut  this  probably 
took  place  far  away.  [G.]  [W.] 

DA'BRIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
I  recorded  the  visions  of  Esdrns  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24  ; 
cp.  vv.  37,  42).  [F.j 

DACO'BI  (A.  AokovBI,  B.  om.;  Accub,,), 
1  Esd.  v.  28.    [AKKUU.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

DADDE'US  or  8ADDETS  (1  Esd.  viii.  45 
[LXX.  r.  44,  B.  AooJoToj,  A.  AoAooioj],  4G  [LXX. 
r.  45,  B.  Aodaior,  A.  AoA-J),  captain  "  in  the 

f)lace  of  the  treasury  "  (see  Speaker's  Comm.  n.  in 
oco>   In  Ezra  viii."  17  the  name  is  Iddo.  [F.] 

DAGGER.   [Arms,  i.  1.] 

DAGON  (P3"^;  Adywv)  was  originally  a  god 
of  the  Accado-Sumerian  population  of  pre- 
Semitic  Chaldaea,  in  whose  language  the  name 
signified  "the  exalted  one."  In  the  inscriptions 
he  is  associated  with  Ana,  the  Sky-god,  "Ana 
and  Dagan  "  being  coupled  together.  The  two 
names  were  borrowed  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians 
under  the  forms  of  Anu  and  Dagan,  and  handed 
on  by  them  to  their  kinsfolk  further  west.  The 
Assyrian  texts  speak  of  the  worship  of  the  two 
gods  at  Kharran,  the  Haran  of  Genesis  (xi.  31); 
and  proper  names  like  Anah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  24), 
or  Beth-Anoth  (Josh.  xv.  59)  and  Beth-Dagon 
(Josh.  xv.  41),  show  that  they  were  reverenced 
in  Canaan.  Here,  however,  Dagon  superseded 
his  companion  Ami.  He  became  one  of  the  chief 
deities  of  the  Philistines,  his  most  famous  temples 
being  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30)  and  Aahdod 
(1  Sam.  v.  5,  6;  1  Ch.  x.  10).  The  latter 
temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  during  the 
Maccabaean  wars  (I  Mace.  x.  83-4,  xi.  4; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  5).  Temples  or  high- 
places  must  also  have  been  erected  to  him  in 
Caphar-Dagou,  "the  village  of  Dagon"  near 
Jamnia,  and  Beth-Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv.41) 
and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  The  Beth-Dagon  of 
Judah  is  mentioned  by  Sennacherib,  as  being 
near  Joppa  and  under  the  rule  of  the  king  of 
Ashkelon. 

We  learn  from  1  Sain.  v.  4  that  the  god  was 
represented  in  human  form  with  head  and  hands. 
The  belief  that  his  body  terminated  in  the  tail 
of  a  fish  arose  from  a  mistaken  etymology  of  the 
name  from  the  Heb.  31,  "a  fish."    The  fish-god, 

however,  was  not  Dagon,  but  the  water-god  Ea ; 
and  a  seal  in  the  British  Must-urn,  on  which  is 
the  figure  of  a  deity  with  human  head  and  hands 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish,  states  that  it  represents 
"the  god  of  pure  lit. ."  a  title  of  Ea.  At  the 
same  time  Babylonian  mythology  seems  to  have 
identified  Ea  and  Ihigon  in  the  person  of  CXI  a  k  on 
(Jn&djewv),  one  of  the  fabulous  creatures  who  rose 
from  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the 
antediluvian  period. 

In  Phoenicia  (and  therefore  presumably  Phi- 
listia  also)  the  name  of  the  god  was  connected 
with  the  word  4*  corn,"  and  is  accordingly 
rendered  into  Greek  by  2hwv  in  the  fragments 
of  Philo  Byblius.  In  consequence  of  this 
etymology  Dagon  became  the  god  of  agriculture. 
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and  was  compared  with  the  Zths  kp6rptos  of  the 
Greeks  (Philo  Byhl.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Er.  i.  10  ; 
Sanehon.  p.  32).  This  explains  the  gift  of  five 
golden  field-mice  sent  by  the  Philistines  as  "  a 
trespass-offering  "  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  field- 
mouse  being  destructive  to  corn.  It  was  there- 
fore regarded  as  the  symbol  of  a  deity  who  had 
overthrown  the  image  and  brought  plague  upon 
the  worshippers  of  Dagon,  the  god  of  agriculture. 
A  Phoenician  cylinder  obtained  by  Mr.  Greville 
Chester,  and  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  bears  the  name  of  "  Baal-Dagon  "  in 
Phoenician  characters  of  the  7th  century  n.c. 
The  name  is  accompanied  by  rude  representations 
of  a  goat  or  gazelle  standing  on  its  hind-legs  an 
altar  and  grove "  or  symbol  of  the  goddess 
Asherah,  the  winged  solar  disk,  stars  and  a  fly  (?). 
But  there  is  no  reference  to  a  fish  or  water.  It 
may  be  added  that,  according  to  Phoenician 
mythology  as  reported  by  Philo  Byblius,  Dagon 
was  the  offspring  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth  and 
the  brother  of  El  Betylos  (or  Beth-el)  and  Atlai 
(cp.  J.  Mcnant,  Le  My  the  de  Dagon  in  the 
Revue  de  C  Histoire  des  Relijions,  xi.  pp.  295-301 ; 
and  Sayce,  Hibhert  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Babylonians,  pp.  188-9).  [A.  H.  S.] 

DAIS  AN  (B.  Aaiadv,  A.  Atadv;  Desanoti), 
1  Esd.  v.  31  ;  i.e.  REZIN  (Ezra  ii.  48),  by  the 
common  confusion  of  It,  T,  and  D,  *1.  [F.] 

DALAI'AH  (ri^J ;   AaXaaid,   A.  AaAcud ; 

Dalaia),  the  sixth  son  of  Elioenai,  a  descendant 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Ch.  iii.  24).  [F.] 

DALMANU'THA  (AalfiayouOd),  a  place 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Mark  viii.  10). 

The  name  has  beeu  derived  from  Xm30T>Xl  71*3, 
Beth-dalmanutha,  the  house  of  widowhood,  and 

also  from  pO^X,  Zalmon  (Lightfoot,  ij.  307-9). 
but  incorrectly.  For  Dalmon  an  Aramaean 
might  perhaps  have  said  Talmon,  but  not 
Zalmon. 

Jesus,  leaving  the  district  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
l^ssed  "through  the  midst  of  the  borders 
(district)  of  Decapolis,"  which  lny  almost  en- 
tirely east  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  there  He  fed  the  four 
thousand,  and  then,  entering  a  boat,  "  came  into 
the  parts  of  Dalmanutha,"  or,  according  to  Matt, 
xv.  39,  "  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala  "  (R.  V.  the 
borders  of  Magadan) ;  after  a  brief  stay,  He  again 
entered  the  boat,  and  crossed  the  lake  '*  to  the 
other  side  "  (Mark  viii.  13  ;  cp.  Matt.  xvi.  5), 
apparently  to  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii.  22).  The 
sequence  is  clear :  Jesus  starts  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  crosses  to  the  W.  shore, 
and  afterwards  recrosses  to  Bethsaida  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Dalmanutha  was  probablv 
a  village  near  Magdala,  now  Mcjdel,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  and  it  is  perhaps 
represented  by  one  of  the  small  mounds  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Tristram  {Bible  Places,  p.  263) 
and  others  have  identified  Dalmanutha  with 
'Ain  cl-Bdri>h-h,  abont  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Mejd-l  on  the  road  to  Tiberias,  but  the  distance 
between  the  two  places  seems  too  grent.  Thomson 
{Lund  and  the  Book,  p.  393),  adopting  the  reading 
Magadan — a  place  which,  according  to  Eusebius 
fOX*  p.  277,  81),  was  near  Gerasa— would 
ntify  it  with  a  ruined  site  called  Dalhamia, 
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or  Dalmamui,  on  the  Yarmuk,  but  this  would 
be  south  of  the  lake  ami  some  distance  ti»m 
its  shore.  Schwarz  (p.  150 1  states  that  \n  t>i» 
Jer.  Tal.  Demai,  ii.  2,  "a  care  of  Telimao " 

(tXO^O)  is  named  ;  this  he  identifies  with  T»l- 
manutha,  which  he  says  was  another  name  of 
Migdol.  Neubauer,  however,  places  this  cave 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caeaarea  Maritima ('ieo;. 
du  Talmud,  p.  268).  [W7 

DALMA'TIA  (AoA/u^/a),  a  mountains 
district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
extending  from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the 
Savus  in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  toe 
Roman  province  of  Illyricum  subse^uentlr  U 
Tiberius'  expedition.  A.M.  9  (cp.  Marquarit.  R&ak. 
SUiatsccrirait.  i.  141,  &c).  St.  Paul  sent  Titu* 
there  (2  Tim.  iv.  10):  he  himself  had  preached 
the  Gospel  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
(Rom.  xv.  19),  for  the  boundaries  of  lilyricum 
and  Dalmatia  were  not  well  defined,  and  thet»« 
names  were  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  general  sea* 
(cp.  Convbeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Kyp.  </' 
St.  Paul*  ii.  127).  [W.  L  B.]  [F.] 

DALPHON  (f>3^H;  AtA^r,  some  M&5. 
ical  itti*\<f>6v;  Delphon),  the  second  of  the  Ui 
sons  of  Haman  ;  killed  by  the  Jews  on  the  1  U;i 
of  Adar  (Esth.  ix.  7).  [W.  A.  W.]  [F  ] 

DA'MAItIS  ( Ad^apn ;  Danuirit),  an  Athcain 
woman  converted  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  34 ». 
The  Greek  text  docs  not  support  the  view  <<( 
Chrysostom  (Saccrd.  iv.  7)  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  Dionysius,  who  is  mentioned  with  hei . 
The  name  is  probably  another  form  of  AaWu 
(heifer),  which  occurs  as  a  proper  name.  A  asi 
p  are  interchangeable  :  cp.  OeoxoXot  for  0«or*»« 
and  $ovk6\os,  alyiKoptvs  (Lob.  Phrvn.  \>y. 
052).  [K.  K.  B.; 

DAMAS'CUS  Ob®*;  fi\JH\  U&L**-- 

Aaua<TKos ;  Damascus)  is  one  of  the  m<*t 
ancient,  and  has  at  all  times  been  one  of  tf' 
most  important,  of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  » 
situated  in  a  plain  of  vast  size  and  of  eitreu* 
fertility,  which  lies  east  of  the  great  chain  »! 
Auti-Libnnus,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Tan 
fertile  plain,  which  is  nearly  circular,  til 
about  30  miles  in  diameter,  is  "due  to  the  nver 
Barada.  This  stream,  starting  from  two  im- 
portant fountains  high  up  in  the  centre  <<\ 
Anti-Libnnus,  forces  its  way  through  the  c'nsin. 
running  for  some  time  among  the  mountains  fit- 
suddenly  it  bursts  through  a  narrow  cleft  WM 
the  open  country  east  of  the  hills,  and  dittos* 
fertility  far  and  wide.  "  From  the  edge  of  the 
mountain-range,"  says  a  modern  traveller,  4"?ou 
look  down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here 
seen  in  its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  tie 
visible  explanation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its 
great  and  enduring  charm,  that  which  it  rou«f 
have  had  when  it  was  the  solitarv  seat  of  ciri- 
satiou  in  Syria,  and  which  it  will  have  a*  lani 
as  the  world  lasts.  The  river  is  visible  at  the 
bottom,  with  its  green  banks,  rushing  thrcuffh 
the  cleft ;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in  a  morceDt 
scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a  circle  of  o«' 
miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had  hithert"  been 
confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  .  Far  and  wide 
in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its  horiwn  bare. 
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it?  lines  of  surrounding  hills  bare,  all  bare  far 
away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  ami  Bagdad.  In 
the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast 
lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  aud 
apricots  waring  above,  corn  and  grass  below  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises, 
striking  out  its  white  arms  of  street*  hither  and 
thither,  and  its  white  minarets  above  the  trees 
which  embosom  them,  the  city  of  Damascus. 
On  the  right  towers  the  snowy  height  of  Hermon, 
overlooking  the  whole  scene.  Close  behind  arc 
the  sterile  limestone  mountains — so  that  you 
stand  literally  between  the  liviug  and  the  dead  " 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  p.  410).  Another  writer 
mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  '*  waluuts,  pomegranates,  figs,  plums, 
apricots,  citrons,  pears,  and  apples  "  (Addison's 
Dam.  awl  Palmyra,  ii.  92).  Olive-trees  are  also 
a  principal  feature  of  the  scene.  Besides  the 
main  stream  of  the  Barada,  which  runs  directly 
through  the  town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns, 
baths,  and  fountains,  a  number  of  branches  are 
given  off  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  which 
irrigate  the  meadows  and  corn-fields,  turning 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  desert  into  a  garden. 
The  Barada,  giving  off  numerous  streams,  flows 
on  towards  the  east  for  about  15  miles,  when  it 
separates,  and  pours  its  waters,  when  not  ex- 
hausted by  evaporation,  into  two  small  marshes, 
which  lie  upon  the  verge  of  the  desert.  On  its 
way  from  the  mountains  to  the  city,  the  Barada 
runs  through  a  verdant  meadow,  the  Ager 
Drtmasctnui,  now  called  El-Ma  j.  On  either 
aide  the  ground  rises,  somewhat  abruptly,  in  ter- 
races ;  and  here,  by  the  margin  of  the  meadow, 
flow  two  of  the  seven  rivers  that  are  drawn  off 
I 'mm  the  parent  stream.  The  river  on  the  right 
is  the  Nahrm  Bania*,  pronounced  Abanias  by  the 
fdlahin,  the  Abana  of  the  Bible  ;  that  on  the 
left  is  the  A^iAr  Tuura,  a  name  that  takes  the 
place  of  Pharpak  in  the  Arabic  Version. 
Foundations  of  houses  and  other  remains  show 
that  the  city  once  extended  far  beyond  its  present 
limit*,  in  the  direction  of  the  gorge  from  which 
the  Barada  issues.  Here,  in  the  prosperous 
period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  villas  of  the 
wealthy  were  probably  situated,  embosomed  in 
luxuriant  foliage  amidst  which  ever  sparkled 
the  clear  cold  waters  of  the  two  streams  that 
were  "better  than  all  the  rivers  of  Israel." 
(Dr.  W.  Wright,  MS.  Notes.) 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6)  Damascus 
was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grand- 
son of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was 
a  native  of  the  place  ((Jen.  xv.  2.  This  is 
probably  the  sense,  but  the  translation  is  dis- 
puted. Cp.  QPB').  We  may  gather  from  the 
name  of  this  person,  whom  Moslem  tradition 
claims  as  the  founder,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with 
the  Aramaeans,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  settlement. 
According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native 
writer,  Nicolaus,  Abraham  staved  for  some  time 
at  Damascus,  after  leaving  Charran  and  before 
entering  the  Promised  Land,  and  during  his  stav 
was  king  of  the  place  (see  Delitzsch  [1887]  and 

•  In  poetry  and  common  conversation  the  descriptive 
term  Xahr,  '•  river."  th«>  same  word  used  by  Naaninn 
the  Syrian,  is  always  applied  to  each  of  the  seven  canals  | 
of  Damascus  (J*.  W.  Wright,  MS.  .Votes). 


Dillmann  in  loco).  "Abraham's  name  was," 
he  says,  "  even  in  his  own  day  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Damascenes,  and  a  village  was 
shown  where  he  dwelt,  which  was  called  after 
him  •'  (Fr.  30).  This  last  circ  umstance  would 
seem,  however,  to  conflict  with  the  notion  of 
Abraham  having  been  king,  since  in  that  case 
he  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capital.  Damascus 
is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  "the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came 
to  succour  Hadadezer,'  king  of  Zobah,"  with 
whom  David  was  at  war  (2  Sara.  viii.  5; 
1  Ch.  xviii.  5).  On  this  occasion  David  "slew 
of  the  Syrians  twenty-two  thousand  men ; " 
and  in  consequence  of  this  victory  became  com- 
pletely master  of  the  whole  territory,  which  he 
garrisoned  with  Israelites.  "  David  put  gar- 
risons in  Syria  of  Damascus ;  and  the  Syrians 
became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts  " 
(2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  said 
that  the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at 
this  time  was  Hadad  ;  and  he  ascribes  to  him  a 
dominion,  not  only  over  Damascus,  but  over  "all 
Syria  except  Phoenicia  "  (/V.  31).  He  noticed 
his  attack  upon  David ;  and  related  that  many 
battles  were  fought  between  them,  the  last, 
wherein  he  suffered  defeat,  being  "  upon  the 
Euphrates."  According  to  this  writer,  Hadad 
the  first  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  took  the 
same  name,  as  did  his  descendants  for  ten 
generations.  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with 
Scripture.  It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, a  certain  Hezon,  who  had  been  a  subject  of 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when 
David  conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of 
Damascus,  and  established  his  own  rule  there 
(1  K.  xi.  23-5).  He  was  "an  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon  .  .  ,  and  he 
abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over  Syria,"  After- 
wards the  family  of  Hadad  appears  to  have 
recovered  the  throne,  and  a  Benhadad,  who  is 
probably  the  Hadad  III.  of  Nicolaus,  a  grand- 
son of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found  in 
league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Am 
(1  K.  xv.  19;  2  Ch.  xvi.  3),  and  afterward" 
in  league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
He  made  a  successful  iuvasion  of  the  Israelite 
territory  in  the  reign  of  that  king  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Omri  he  not  only  captured  a  number 
of  Israelite  cities  which  he  added  to  his  own 
dominions,  but  even  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
species  of  lordship  over  Samaria  itself,  in  which 
he  acquired  the  right  of"  making  himself  streets  " 
(1  K.  xx.  34;  cp.  Nic.  D.  Fr.  31,  ad  fin.).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Ben- 
HADAD  II.  of  Scripture,  and  the  Ben-idii  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came  at  the  head  of 
thirty-two  subject  kings  against  Ahab,  and  laid 
siege  to  Samaria  (1  K.  xx.  1).  The  attack  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  was  followed  by  wars,  in 
which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on  the 
side  of  the  Israelites;  and  at  last  Benhadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  father  had 
gained,  and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Ahab  (xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  perhaps  not  observed.  At  any 
rate  three  years  afterwards  war  broke  out  afresh, 
through  the  claim  of  Ahab  to  the  citv  of  Kamoth- 
Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Ahab  at  that  place  (rr.  15-37)  seems  to  have 
enabled  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  to  resume  the 
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offensive.  Their  bands  ravaged  the  lands  of 
Israel  during  the  reign  of  Jehoram ;  and  they 
even  undertook  at  this  time  a  second  siege  of 
Samaria,  which  was  frustrated  miraculously 
(2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6-7).  After  this,  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the  Israelite 


DAMASCUS 

capital.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  show  that 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Benhadad  wa» 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assvm 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  mnde  by  this  prince  upoa 


Benhadad,  who,  though  he  had  the  support  of 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Hama- 
thites,  was  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition 
to  the  Assyrian  arms.  His  troops  were  worsted 
in  several  engagements,  and  in  one  of  them  he 
lost  as  many  as  20,000  men.    It  may  have  been 


these  circumstances  which  encouraged  Hazael. 
the  servant  of  Benhadad.  to  murder  him,  and 
seize  the  throne,  which  Klisha  had  declared  would 
certainly  one  day  be  his  (2  K.  viii.  lo).  He  may 
have  thought  that  the  Syrians  would  willingly 
acquiesce  in  the  removal  of  a  ruler  under  whom 
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they  had  suffered  so  many  disasters.  The  change 
vf  rulers  was  not  at  first  productive  of  any 
advantage  to  the  Syrians.  Shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Hazael  (about  B.C.  884),  he  was  in 
his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated 
him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fastnesses  of  Anti- 
Libanus.  However,  in  his  other  wars  he  was 
more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack  ou 
Kamoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K. 
viii.  '28-9) ;  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  (x.  32-3);  besieged  and  took 
Gath  (xii.  17;  cp.  Amos  vi.  2);  threatened 
Jerusalem,  which  only  escaped  by  paying  a 
heavy  ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18) ;  and  established  a 
species  of  suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he 


maintained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  handed 
down  to  Benhadad,  his  son  (2  K.  xiii.  3-7,  22). 
This  prince  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  had 
the  same  good  fortune  as  his  father.  Like  him, 
he  "  oppressed  Israel,"  and  added  various  cities 
of  the  Israelites  to  his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiii. 
25)  ;  but  at  last  a  deliverer  appeared  (c.  5),  and 
Joash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  "  beat  Hazael  thrice, 
and  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel  "  (r.  25).  In 
the  next  reign  still  further  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  Israelites.  Jeroboam  II.  (c  B.C. 
836)  is  said  to  have  "  recovered  Damascus " 
(xiv.  28);  and  though  this  may  not  mean  that 
he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least  implies  that  he 
obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it.  The  mention 
of  this  circumstance  is  followed  by  a  long  pause, 


-1 


F-aM  C.ate  uf  D  annum*,  at  the  cod  of  tha  "Strirt  called  Mi  atrfttt  " 
Tbe  arrhca  duw  built  up  an  of  1..  man  an  hltcctoro,  aa  obi  as  the  time  of  St.  raul.    (Krvjtn  a  photograph.) 


during  which  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Syrians, 
and  must  therefore  conclude  that  their  relations 
with  the  Israelites  continued  peaceable.  When 
they  reappear  nearly  a  century  later  (<•.  B.C. 
742),  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel  agaiust  Judnh  (2  K. 
xv.  37).  We  may  suspect  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  union  now  established  between  two  powers 
which  had  been  so  long  hostile,  was  the  necessity 
of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at 
the  time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  en- 
eroachment  in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions 
the  invasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  9 ;  1  Ch.  v.  26) 
and  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29;  1  Ch.  v.  26); 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every 
Assyrian  monarch  of  the  period  made  war  in  this 
direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a  pause 
in  the  struggle  that  lie/,  in  king  of  Damascus,  and 


Pckah  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly  to 
attack  Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and 
set  up  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii. 
1-6  ;  2  K.  xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already 
suspected  of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria, 
or  the  object  may  simply  have  been  to  con>oli- 
date  a  power  capable  of  effectually  opposing  the 
arms  of  that  country.  In  either  case  the  attempt 
signally  failed,  and  only  brought  about  more 
rapidly  the  evil  against  which  the  two  kings 
wish.-  i  to  guard.  Jerusalem  successfully  main- 
tained itself  against  the  combined  attack;  but 
Klath.w  hi.  li  had  been  formerly  built  by  Aaariah, 
king  of  Judah.  in  territory  regarded  as  Syrian 
(2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been  taken  and  retained 
by  Rezin  (xvi.  6),  Ahaz  was  induced  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
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to  ask  aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily 
the  positiou  of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (xvi.  7-tf). 
The  aid  sought  was  given,  with  the  important 
result,  that  Hezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being  carried  captive 
iuto  Assyria  (u.C.  733,  r.  i»;  cp.  Is.  vii.  8; 
Amos  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from 
this  serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had 
prophesied  in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that 
Damascus  should  be  u  taketi  away  from  l*>iug  a 
city  and  be  a  ruinous  heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1 ).  that 
''a  fire  should  be  sent  into  the  house  of  Hnzael, 
which  should  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad  " 
(Amos  i.  4);  so  Jeremiah,  writing  about  U.C.  600, 


declares  M  Damascus  is  waxed  feeble,  she  t u met h 
herself  to  flee,  and  trembling  hath  seized  on  her: 
anguish  and  sorrows  have  taken  her,  as  hold  of 
a  woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city  of  prau* 
not  forsaken,  the  citv  of  my  joy?"  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5,  K.  V.)  We  do'  not  know  at  whit  time 
Damascus  was  rebuilt,  but  Strabo  say*  that  it 
was  the  most  famous  place  in  Syria  during  the 
Persian  period  (xvi.  2,  §  19);  nnd  wetmdtkat 
before  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was  selected  by 
Darius  as  the  city  to  which  he  should  send  for 
better  security  the  greater  part  of  his  treasures 
and  valuables  (Air.  Exp.  Ai.  ii.  11).  Shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  vis  taken  by  Partneiii" 
{ibid.)]  and  from  this  time  it  continued  to  be  i 
place  of  some  importance  under  the  Greeks; 


Gate  of  Uunwnu,  loading  toward*  Arabia,  » I,  ro,  anx>nllti„-  to  trsdiUoti,  St.  I"aul  wat  lot  dowu  in  a  basket. 


becoming  however  decidedly  second  to  Antioch, 
which  was  raised  up  as  a  rival  to  it  by  the 
Seleucidae.  From  the  monarch*  of  this  house  it 
passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridatrs 
(Mos.  Chorcn.  i.  14  ;  cp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  2, 
§3 ;  and  App.  Bell.  AlUhr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  kiugdomof  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32),  an  Arabian  priuce,  who,  like  the  princes 
of  the  hou->e  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under 
the  Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §  9).  A 
little  later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin. 
II.  N.  v.  16),  after  which  it  became  a  jwrt  of 
the  province  known  as  Phoenicia  Libnnesia 
(Hierocl.  Sjnecd.  p.  717).    It  grew  in  magnifi- 


cence under  the  Greek  emperors,  and,  when  taken 
by  the  Mahometan  Arabs  iu  A.D.  634,  was  one 
of  the  first  cities  of  the  (cistern  world.  It  is  not 
necessaiy  to  trace  its  subsequent  glories  under 
the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Turks.  It 
may,  however,  be  noticed  that  there  has  scarcely 
been  an  interruption  to  it*  prosperity,  and  that 
it  is  still  a  city  of  100,000  to  130,000  inhabitants- 
Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  for 
trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  thf 
mountain  passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libanu> 
made  the  line  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  L'pp*r 
Syria  follow  the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus 
rather  than  the  direct  one  through  Coele-Syria, 
while  the  trade  of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the 
East  generally  passed  naturally  through  Da- 
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masons  on  its  way  to  Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates. 
Kzekiel.  speaking  of  Tyre,  says  (xxvii.  18,  R.  V.), 
44  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  for  the  multitude 
of  thy  handyworks,  for  the  multitude  of  all 
kindsof  riches;  with  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and 
white  wool."    It  would  appear  from  this  that 
Damascus  took  manufactured  goods  from  the  I 
Phoenicians,  and  supplied  them  in   exchange  | 
with  wool  a.nd  wine.     The  former  would  be  j 
produced  in  abundance  in  Coele-Syria  and  the  j 
valleys  of  the  Anti-Libanus  range ;  while  the  j 
latter  seems  to  hare  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  j 
of  Ilelijon,  a  village  still  famous  for  the  produce 
of  its*  vines,  10  or  12  miles  from  Damascus  to  ! 
the  north-west  (Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  44). 
But  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus  has  probably 
been  at  all  times  more  important  than  its  direct 
commerce.    Its  merchants  must  have  profited 
largely  by  the  caravans  which  continually  passed 
through  it  on  their  way  to  distant  countries. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early  times  it  had 
any  important  manufactures  of  its  own.  Ac- 
cording to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Amos 
iii.  12,  which  A.  V.  translates  44  in  Damascus  on  a 
couch  "  (CHI?  p^p*731),  means  (K.  V.)  "  on  the 
silken  cushions  of  a  bed,"  which  would  indicate 
that  tiie  .Syrian  city  had  become  famous  for  a 
textile  fabric  as  early  as  the  8th  century  n.c.  | 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to 
our  word  M  damask,"  which  has  its  counterpart 
in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
either  this,  or  the  peculiar  method  of  working  in 
steel,  which  has  impressed  itself  in  a  similar  way 
upon  the  speech  of  the  world,  was  invented  by  , 
the  Damascenes  before  the  Mahometan  era.    In  | 
ancient   times   they  were   probably  rather  a  ! 
consuming   than   a   producing  people,  as  the 
l«assage  in  Ezekiel  clearly  indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as 
the  site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  espe- 
cially interest  us  in  its  history.  A  44  long  wide 
thoroughfare  " — leading  direct  from  the  eastern 
gate  to  the  western  side  of  the  city — is  "called 
by  the  guides  4  Straight ' "  (Acts'ix.  11);  but 
the  natives  know  it  among  themselves  as  "The 
King's  highway  "  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  house 
of  Judas  is  shown  in  the  street  44  Straight." 
That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed  out.  The  scene 
of  the  conversion  is  confidently  said  to  be  "an 
open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,"  and 
used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground  ;  but  this 
spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas 
St.  Paul  must  have  approached  from  the  south 
or  west.  Again,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
44  four  distinct  spots  have  been  pointed  out  at 
dirierent  times"  (Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place 
where  the  "  great  light  suddenly  shined  from 
heaven"  (Acts  ix.  3)  ;  so  tiiat  little  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  any  of  them.  The  point  of 
the  walls  at  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a 
basket  (Acts  ix.  25  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  33)  i->  also  shown  ; 
and.  '»  this  locality  is  free  from  objection,  it 
mav  be  accepted,  if  we  thiuk  that  the  tradition 
which  has  been  so  faithless  or  so  uncertain  in 
other  cases  has  any  value  here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  am  \ 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
Elisha;  but  these  local  legends  are  necessarily 
even  more  doubtful  than  those  which  have 
reference  to  the  comparatively  recent  age  of  the 
Apostles. 


See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Maundrell'B 
Journey  to  Damascus ;  Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmyra ;  Pococke's  Travels ;  Porter's  Fire  Years 
in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of  the  country 
round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  xxvi.;  Damascus  and  its  People,  by  Mrs. 
Mackintosh;  Thomson's  iMnd  an,/  the  Ikx.k, 
new  series,  vol.  iii.  [G.  R.]  [W.J 

DAMN,  DAMNATION.  These  N.T.  words, 
now  used  in  a  very  restricted  scum1,  had  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1011  the  tar  wider  and  more  general 
sense  of  to  condemn  and  condemnation.  They 
were  the  translation  of  Kpivunud  its  compounds, 
and  of  Kplcris  or  Kpiua.  As  words  they  have 
disappeared  from  the  K.  V.  of  the  N.  T.,  and  arc 
replaced — the  verb  by  condemn  or  judge,  the 
noun  bv  condensation  or  judgi/unf.  For  the 
verb,  cp.  the  A.  V.  and  K.  V.  of  Mark  xvi.  16; 
Pom.  xiv.  2:5;  2  Thcss.  ii.  12  :  for  the  noun,  cp. 
the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  of  Matt,  xxiii.  14  (the 
verse  is  absent  from  the  R.  V.  text,  but  the 
A.  V.  word  44  dammit  ion"  is  rendered  in  the 
R.  V.  marg.  condemnation)  and  its  parallels, 
Mark  xii.  40,  J.uke  xx.  47 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  33 ; 
John  v.  2i»;  Rom.  iii.  8.  xiii.  2;  1  Cor.  xi.  29; 
1  Tim.  v.  12;  2  Pet.  ii.  3.»  The  context  of 
these  passages  will  show  that  the  judgment  or 
condemnation  contemplated  is  most  frequently 
temporal  (cp.  e.g.  1  Cor.  xi.  29).  [F.] 

DAMNABLE.  The  A.V.  of  alpifftis  kwuKtlas 

(2  I'et.  ii.  1),  "damnable  heresies,"  is  better 
rendered  by  R.  V.  44  destructive  heresies  "  (cp. 
R.  V.  marg.  tects  of  jierditioti).  [F.] 

DAN.  1.  (pi ;  AdV  ;  Joseph.  Ad*,  8t6Kpnov 
6.v  Twts  titrottv  kot&  r)|f  'EAA.  7X«TTai';  Dan). 
The  fifth  son'of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of  Bilhah, 
Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 
(R.  V.)—'4  4  God  hath  judged  me  ('33^,  dananni) 
. . .  and  hath  given  me  a  son,'  therefore  called 
she  his  name  Dan,"  i.e.  44  judge."  In  the  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the 
name  is  repeated — "Dan  shall  judge b  (*H*> 
yailin)  his  people."  Dan  was  own  brother 
to  Kaphtali ;  and,  as  the  son  of  Rachel's  maid, 
in  a  closer  relation  with  Rachel's  sons,  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  than  with  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  'It  may  be  uoticed  that  there  is  a 
close  ailiiiity  between  his  nr.me  and  that  of 
Dinah,  the  "only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose  name 
is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre. 
Of  the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is, 
unfortunately,  preserved.  Only  one  son  is 
attributed  to  him.  variously  called  Hushim  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  23 — a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name, 
not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  family— and  Shu- 
ham  in  Num.  xxvi.  42  ;  and  it  is  remarkable — 
w  hether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from 


•  Mark  iU.  29  is  oniittrd  fmni  this  list.  The  readi-  jc 
afidpn)fxa  is  now  generally  accepted  iu  the  place  of 

«<  Ccsenius  has  pointed  out  a  slight  difference  between 
the  two  .Icrivatlons  ;  the  verb  l>einK  active  in  the  latter 
an.l  pm»lve  in  the  former  ( 77! et.  0.10).  This  is  quite  In 
keeping  with  the  uncertainty  which  attend*  many  of 
these  ancient  paronomastlc  derivations  (conii>are  Aukl, 
IJenjamin,  and  others). 
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other  causes— that  when  the  people  were  num- 
bered in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of 
all  the  tribes,  containing  62,700  men  able  to 
serve.    The  position  of  Dan  during  the  march 
through  the  desert  was  on  tho  north  side  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  '2 It).  Here,  with  his  brother 
Naphtaii,  and  Asher,  the  son  of  Zilpah,  before 
him,  was  his  station,  the  hindmost  of  the  long 
procession  (ii.  31,  jc.  25).    The  names  of  the 
"captain"  (K'ttt)  of  the  tribe  at  this  time, 
and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
12),  are  preserved.    So  also  is  the  name  of  one 
who  played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time, 
"  Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,"  associated  with  Bezaleel  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  fittings  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxi.  6,  kc).    The  numbers  of  this  tribe 
were  not  subject  to  the  violent  fluctuations  which 
increased  or  diminished  some  of  its  brethren  (cp. 
the  figures  given  in  Num.  i.  and  xxvi.),  and  it 
arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land 
and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor 
(Num.  xxv.)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the 
earlier  census.*    The  remaining  notices  of  the 
tribe  before  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are  un- 
important.   It  furnished  a  "  prince  "  (Xati*  as 
before)  to  the  apportionment  of  the  land ;  and 
it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount  Kbal,  still 
in  company  with  Naphtaii  (but  opposite  to  the 
other  related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing 
and   cursing  (Deut.   xxvii.    13).     After  this 
nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till  the  specification 
of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  40). 
He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his 
portion,  and  that   portion,  according   to  the 
record  of  Joshua — strange  as  it  appears  in  the 
face  of  the  numbers  just  quoted  —  was  the 
smallest  of  the  twelve.*    But  notwithstanding 
its  smallness,  it  had  eminent  natural  advantages. 
On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely  em- 
braced by  its  two  brother-tribes  Kphraira  and 
Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it 
joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded  by  the 
three  most  powerful  states  of  the  whole  con- 
federacy.   Of  the  towns  enumerated  as  forming 
"  the  4  border '  of  its  inheritance,"  the  most 
easterly  which  can  now  be  identified  are  Ajnlon, 
Zorah  (Zareah),  and    Ir-Shemesh  (or  Bcth- 
shemesh  ;  which  see).    These  places  are  on  the 
slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  by  which 
the  highlands  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  descend 
to  the  broad  maritime  plain,  that  plain  which 
on  the  N.  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  "  Sharon." 
From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  Yafa 
— on  the  north,  to  Kkron  and  tinth-rimmon  on 
the  south — a  length  of  at  least  14-  miles — that 
noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By 


•  The  frequent  variations  In  the  LXX.  forbid  absolute 
reliance  on  these  uumbers.   See  Caxsus. 

•»  This  one  word  is  rendered  in  tbo  A.  V.  by  "  prince," 
ruler,"  "captain,"  "chief,"  and  '•governor." 

•  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  In  this  record  is 
In  the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  from  S. 
to  N.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after 
Naphtaii  and  Asher,  as  if  already  associated  with  the 
northern  position  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city 
Don.  This  is  alto  the  case  in  Judg.  1.  34  and  1  Ch. 
xii.  36. 


I  Josephns  (An/,  v.  1,  §  22,  and  3,  §  1)  this  is 
exteuded  to  Ashdod  on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at 
the  foot  of  Carmel,  on  the  north,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
great  plain.    But  this  rich  district,  .he  corn- 
field and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of 
Palestine  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  258),  whica 
:  was  the  richest  prize  of  Phoenician  conquest 
many  centuries  later/  and  which  even  in  the 
now  degenerate  state  of  the  country  is  enor- 
mously productive,  was  too  valuable  to  be  given 
up  without  a  struggle  by  its  original  possessors. 
|  The  Amorites  accordingly     forced  the  children 
of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  thev  would  tut 
.suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  vallet " 
:  (Judg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  corn- 
J  fields  of  the  plain,  with  their  deep  black  soil, 
to  the  villages  whose  ruins  still  crown  the  hill* 
that  skirt  the  lowland.    True,  the  help  of  the 
great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan  vi> 
not  wanting  at  this  juncture,  and  "  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  Joseph,"  Le.  Ephraim,  "pre- 
vailed against  the  Amorites  "  for  the  time.  But 
the  same  thing  soon  occurred  again,  and  in  the 
glimpse  with  which  we  are  afterwards  favoured 
into  the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the  history  of 
its  great  hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result 
Although  Samson  "  comes  down  "  to  the  M  vine- 
yards of  Timnnth  "  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet 
it  is  from  Mahnneh-Dan— the  fortified  camp  of 
Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim  —  that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that 
natural  fastness,  the  residence  of  his  father,  thai 
he  "  goes  up  "  again  after  his  encounters,  a»d 
that  he  is  at  last  borne  to  his  family  sepulchre, 
the  burying-place  of  Manoah  (Judg.  xiv.  1,5. 
19.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  4;  cp.  xviii.  12,  xvi.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand 
how  it  happened  that  long  aft*r  the  partition 
of  the  land  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  44  had 
not  fallen  unto  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel" 
(Judg.  xviii.  1).«  They  perhaps  furnish  a  reason 
for  the  absence  of  Dan  from  the  great  gathering 
of  the  tribes  against  Sisera k  (Judg.  v.  17). 
They  also  explain  the  warlike  and  independeot 
character  of  the  tribe  betokened  in  the  name  ot 
their  head-quarters,  as  just  quoted — Mahaneh- 
Dan,  "  the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan  " — in  the  fact 
specially  insisted  on  and  reiterated  (xviii.  11, 
10,  17)  of  the  complete  equipment  of  their  600 
warriors'  "appointed  with  weapons  of  wir," 
and  in  the  lawless  freebooting  style  of  their 
behaviour  to  Micah.     There  is  something  very 


r  See  the  Inscription  of  king  Kahmnnaxar  In  Stanley. 
S.  «*  1'.  p.  278.  The  sarcophagus  dates  from  c.  n.c  X* 

*  The  reading  In  A.  V.,  "  all  tkeir  Inheritance  bad  a* 
fallen  unto  tbem."  is  wrong :  there  is  nothing  answering 
to  the  word  all  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  omitted  by 
R.  V. 

h  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  In  com- 
merce (OichUr,  1.  130).  This  may  have  been  the  ca**> 
with  Asher.  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  advanced 
above,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  "of  Deborah'* 
song  arc  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in  aJluoon  u> 
Joppa. 

'  Tho  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  is 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  practiwd 
in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Pbuistise 
policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  tho^e  whom  tb»y  had 
conquered  (cp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-21.  and  perhaps  *1» 
Samson's  rude  weapon,  the  Jaw-bone). 
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characteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh 
and  interesting  story  preserved  to  us  in  Judg. 
wiii. — a  narrative  without  a  parallel  for  the 
vivid  glance  it  atlords  into  the  manners  of  that 
distant  time  —  characteristic  of  boldness  and 
sagacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim  sardonic  humour, 
but  undefonned  by  any  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  44  security  "  and  "quiet  (Judg.  xviii. 
7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the 
Danites  enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which 


had  been  denied  them  in  their  original  seat. 
But  of  the  fate  of  the  city  to  which  thev  gnve 
"the  name  of  their  father"  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we 
know  scarcely  anything.  The  strong  religious 
feeling  which  made  the  Dauites  so  anxious  to 
ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah's  Levite  at  the 
commencement  of  their  expedition  (Judg.  xviii. 
5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with  them 
to  be  ''a  priest  unto  a  tribe  aud  a  family  in 
Israel,"  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement 


Map  of  the  Tribe  of  iMn. 


to  the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  fit  place  for  his 
northern  sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceed- 
ingly obscure  notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have 
no  information'  on  this  subject.  From  2  Ch. 
ii.  14  it  would  appear  that  the  Danites  had  not 


)  For  "  the  captivity  of  the  land,"  y^R,  Ewald 
propose*  to  read  **  of  the  ark."  fVlK  *  that  in.  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  11) :  Gtsck.  il.  pt.  '1,  233. 


i  kept  their  purity  of  lineage,  but  had  inter- 
married with  the  Phoenicians  of  the  country 
(see  an  elaboration  of  this  in  Blunt,  Coincidences, 
PL  IL  iv.). 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Ch.  xii.  35).  Asher  is 
omitted,  but  the  44  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  " 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  1  Ch.  xxvii.  22.  But 
from  this  time  forward  the  name  as  applied  to 
the  tribe  vanishes;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the 
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northern  city.  In  the  genealogies  of  1  Ch.  ii. 
to  xii.  Dan  is  omitte<]  entirely,  which  is  remark- 
able when  the  great  fame  of  Samson  and  the 
warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are  considered, 
and  is  best  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
its  genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  perhaps 
allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  would  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  tribe  which 
had  left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-quarters 
of  the  nation,  and  had  given  its  name  to  a  distant 
city  notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and 
a  forbidden  worship.  Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted 
from  the  list  of  those  who  were  scaled  by  the 
Angel  in  the  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "  blessings  " 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  10-18)  and  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  22)  must  not  be  overlooked.  Herder's 
interpretation,  as  given  by  Dean  Stanley,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of 
Dan  in  Jacob's  blessing  relates  to  the  original 
settlement  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah, 
or  to  the  northern  outpost.  Herder's  explana- 
tion will  apply  almost  equally  to  both.  'Dan,' 
the  judge,  4  shall  judge  his  people ; '  he  the  son 
of  the  concubine  no  less  than  the  sons  of  Leah  ; 
he  the  frontier  tribe  no  less  than  those  in  the 
places  of  honour  shall  be  •  as  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.'  '  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
an  adder  in  the  path  ; '  that  is,  of  the  invading 
enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, '  that  biteth 
the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous  serpent 
biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
warfare,  4  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards.' 
And  his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses 
shall  be  *  For  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  I  have 
waited  ! '  k  In  the  blessing  of  Moses  the 
southern  Dan  is  lost  sight  of.  The  northern  Dan 
alone  appears,  with  the  same  characteristics 
though  under  a  different  image ;  4  a  lion's  whelp  * 
in  the  far  north,  as  Judah  in  the  far  south  :  4  he 
shall  leap  from  Bashan ' — from  the  slopes  of 
Hermon,  where  he  is  couched  watching  for  his 
prey." 

2.  j"^;  AdV;  Joseph,  to  Advov;  Dan.  The 

well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most 
northern  landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common 
expression  "  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The 
name  of  the  place  was  originally  Laish  or 
Lkshem  (Josh.  xix.  47).  Its  inhabitants  lived 
44  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,"  t.e.  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  without  defence.  But  it  is 
nowhere  said  that  they  were  Phoenicians,1 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
parentage  of  Huram  —  his  mother  "of  the 
daughters   of  Dan,"  his   father    44  a  man  of 


k  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob's  blessing  on 
Pan  la  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great 
"  Judge  "  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  ejaculation  with  which 
it  closes  was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson  when 
brought  Into  the  temple  at  Gaza  (sco  the  Far  gum  Ps.- 
Jotiathan  on  Gen.  xllx.  16,  17;  and  the  quotations  In 
Kallsch's  Gcnetii  ad  loc.).  Modern  critics  likewise  see 
an  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing,  which 
they  consider  on  that  account  to  have  been  written  after 
the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald,  Gock.  I.  97.  Cp.  on 
this  subject  generally  the  opposite  views  expressed  by 
Dtllmann^and  Delitzsch[18H7]on  Gen.  xlix.).  Jerome's 
observations  (Qu.  in  Gtn.)  on  this  passage  are  very 
interesting. 

•  By  Ptolemy  (Reland,  p.  4Sh\  Cacaarea  Paulas  Is 
counted  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Phoenicia. 


Tyre  "  (2  Ch.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  "quiet  and 
secure,"  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active 
Rnd  practised  freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They 
conferred  upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name 
of  their  own  tribe,  44  after  the  name  of  their 
father  who  was  born  unto  Israel  "  (Judg.  iviii. 
29  ;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 

The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with 
some  minuteness.    It  was  "far  from  ZiJon," 

and  "in  the  valley  (iX)B,  Emek)  that  is  by  $) 
Beth-rehob ; "  but  as  this  latter  place  has  not 
been  identified  with  certainty,  the  position  of 
Dan  must  be  ascertained  bv  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering 
Danites  had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  ia 
their  new  home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was 
established,  which,  though  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  even  descended  from  Moses," 
was  not  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  therefore 
probably  did  not  belong  to  the  regular  priest- 
hood. To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the  natur; 
of  the  idolatry  wo  have  no  clue,  nor  to  the 
relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and 
the  calf-worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  29,  30).  The  latter  is 
alluded  to  by  Amos  (viiL  14)  in  a  passage 
which  possibly  preserves  a  formula  of  invoca- 
tion or  adjuration  in  use  among  the  worshippers ; 
but  the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Du 
it  became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the 
country,  and  the  formula  44  from  Dan  even  U> 
Beersheba "  is  frequent  throughout  the  His- 
torical Books  (Judg.  xx.  1  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20 ; 
2  Sam.  Hi.  10,  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  2,  15  ;  1  K.  ir.  2'>\ 
In  the  later  records  the  form  is  reversed,  anJ 
becomes  44  from  Beersheba  even  to  Dan  "  (I  Ch. 
xxi.  2 ;  2  Ch.  xxx.  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid 
waste  by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20:  2  Ch.  xvL  4). 
and  this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place.  The 
calf  is  said  by  the  Jewish  traditions  (S*/.  0l>*. 
rob.  ch.  22)  to  have  been  carried  away  by  Tig- 
lath-pileser  when  he  invaded  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine (2  K.  xv.  29). 

Various  considerations  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  Dot<? 
from  a  far  earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  tb< 
Danites.  These  are: — (I.)  The  extreme  re- 
luctance of  the  Orientals — apparent  in  numerous 
cases  in  the  Bible — to  initiate  a  sanctuary,  or 
to  adopt  for  worship  any  place  which  had  m>t 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  holiness  from  pre- 
historic times.  (2.)  The  correspondence  of  run 
with  Beersheba  in  connexion  with  the  life  of 
Abraham — th«  origin  of  Beersheba  also  beinc,  as 
hns  been  noticed,  enveloped  in  some  diversity  nf 
statement.  (3.)  More  particularly  its  incidental 
mention  in  the  very  clear  and  circumstantial 
narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if  well  known  eten 
at  that  very  early  period.  Its  mention  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  1  is  also  before  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  roanv  centuries  l.'ter 
than  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  i* 
very  difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrire 
at  more  than  conjecture  upon  it. 


■  Moses  (R.  V.  text)  is  doubtless  the  genuine  rm£zs 
of  the  name,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  >'.  ■*» 
changed  by  the  Jews  Into  M.imsseh.  as  It  sua*  to 

the  A.  V.  Of  Judg.  XVlii.  30.     [MA3tASBCH.  i.J 
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With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explana- 
tions suggest  themselves.    1.  That  another  place 
of  the  same  name  is  intended  (see  Kalisch  iu 
loco  for  an  iugenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan ; 
another  is  disposed  of  by  Dean  Stanley,  S.  d  1'. 
p.  400).    Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of 
Josephus  (cp.  Ant.  i.  10,  §  1,  with  v.  3,  §  I)  and 
of  Jerome  (OS.*  p.  168,  11,  s.  n.  Laisa,  cp.  with 
Quacst.  Hrf/r.  in  Genes,  xiv.  14),  wlto  both  unhe- 
sitatingly identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near 
Paneas,  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.    2.  That 
it  is  a  prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacred  hist- 
orian of  a  name  which  was  not  to  exist  till 
centuries  later,  just  as  SamRon  has  been  held  to 
be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of  Dan  by  Jacob. 
3.  That  the  passage  originally  contained  an 
older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that  when  that  was 
superseded    by  Dan,  the  new  name  was  in- 
serted in  the  MSS.    This  last  is  the  opinion  of 
Ewald  (Gcsch.  i.  73),  Delitzsch  [1887],  Kuobel, 
Dillmann,1  &c,  and  of  the  three  is  the  most 
probable,  especially  when  we  consider  the  cha- 
racteristic, genuine  air  of  the  story  iu  Judges, 
which  fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circum- 
stantially.   Josephus  (Ant.  v.  3,  §  1)  speaks 
positively  of  the  situation  of  Laish  as  "  not 
far  from  Mount  Libanus  and  the  spriugs  of 
the  leaser  Jordan,  n-ar  (kot4)  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (cp.  also  Ant.  viii.  8, 
§4);  and  this,  as  just  said,  he  identifies  with 
the  Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  (Ant.  i.  10,  §  1).  In 
consonance  with   this  are  the  notices  of  St. 
Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  "Jordan"  from 
the  names  of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the  western- 
most and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  he  places  at 
four  miles  from  Paneas  on  the  road  to  Tyre." 
In  perfect  agreement  with  this  is  the  position  of 
Tell  el'Kddy,  a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which 
gush'es  out  44  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,"  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan  (Kob.  iii. 
390-93;  Stanley,  pp.  394-95).    The  Tell  itself, 
rising  from  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep  terraces, 
has  its  long  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and 
is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Dan.    The  spring  is  called  el  Ledddn,  possibly 
a  corruption  of  Dan  (Rob.  iii.  392),  and  the  stream 
from  the  spring  Nahr  ed-Ddn  (Wilson,  ii.  173), 
while  the  name,   Tell  el-Kudy,  44  the  Judge's 
mound,"  agrees  in  signification  with  the  ancient 
name.    Both  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dean  Stanley 
give  the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot  with  the 
requirements  of  the  story  in  Judg.  xviii.— 44  a 
goo4  land  and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of 
anything  that  is  on  the  earth  "  (Rob.  p.  396  ; 
Stanley,  as  above).  [G.]  [W.] 

DAN  ( |1 ;  om.  in  LXX. ;  Dan).  This  is 
given  in  theTA,V.  ("  Dan  also,"  ffl)  as  the  name 
of  a  city.  It  is  associated  with  Jason,  as  one 
of  the  places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia, 
and  calamus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19).    The  R.  V.  and 
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elsewhere,  identifies  Lalsh  with  Paneas, 
Lezcm  .  .  .  quae  bodie  appellator  Paneas  " 
(Com.  iit  Etcck.  xlviH.);  and  again,  "Dan  quae  bodie 
Panea* "  (Ep.  ad  Er.  8);  Dan"ubi  nunc  I'ancas  eat'- 
(Com.  in  Amos  vili.)  Lestaem  is  also  identified  with 
Paneas  in  Tal.  Bab.  MegvUlah,  6a;  the  Jerusalem 
Tarfrum,  however,  renders  the  word  Dan  by  Dan  of 
KLirion  (Caesarea  Philippi, 
p.  236). 


many  moderns  do  not  accept  the  1  as  =  "and  " 
or  "also,"  but  render  '*  Wedan."  MV."  takes 
this  to  be  an  Arabian  city,  perhaps  otherwise 
unknown.  Coruill  seeks  to  explain  the  whole 
context  by  Assyrian  words.  Kwald  conjectures 
that  it  is  the  .same  as  the  Kcturahite  Dedan  in 
Gen.  xxv.  3,  but  his  conjecture  is  without  sup- 
port, and  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  r.  20.  Others 
refer  it  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were 
skilful  workmen,  and  both  Ah<  liab  (Kx.  xxxv. 
34)  and  Huram  (2  Ch.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this 
tribe.  But  for  this  there  appears  to  be  little 
foundation,  if  we  consider  the  connexion  in 
which  the  name  occurs.        [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  aud  sorrow 
universally  express  themselves  in  movements 
aud  gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made 
among  all  nations,  but  especially  among  those 
of  the  south  and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem 
to  be  more  demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure 
and  to  strengthen  by  unison  the  more  pleasur- 
able— those  of  joy.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  iu 
Holy  Scripture  uuiversally  as  symbolical  of  some 
rejoicing,  and  is  often  coupled  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  mourning,  as  in  tccles.  iii.  4,  "a 
time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance "  (cp.  Ps. 
xxx.  1 1 ;  Matt.  xi.  17).  In  the  earlier  period  it  is 
found  combined  with  some  song  or  re/rain  (Ex. 
xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19;  1  Sam.  xxi.  11);  and  with 
the  or  tambourine  (A.  V.  "  timbrel "),  more 
especially  in  those  impulsive  outbursts  of  popular 
feeling  which  cannot  find  sufficient  vent  in  voice 
or  in  gesture  singly.*  Nor  is  there  any  more 
strongly  popular  element  traceable  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  opportunity 
as  given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crises  of 
uational  joy,  and  thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their 
deepest  feelings,  more  es|»ccinlly  in  those  of  the 
women,  themselves  most  easily  stirred,  and  most 
capable  of  exciting  others.  The  dance  was  re- 
garded even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of 
the  body,  and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred 
things:  "Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur," 
says  Servius  ad  Virg.  Bucot.  v.  73,  **  haec  ratio 
est,  quod  nullam  majores  nostri  partem  corjwris 
esse  voluerunt,  quae  non  sentiret  religionem."  b 
A  similar  sentiment  is  conveyed  in  Ps.  xxxv.  10, 
— 44  All  my  bones  shall  say,  Lord,  who  is  like 
unto  Thee  ? "  So  the  44  tongue  "  is  the  best 
member  among  many,  the  44  glory  "  (Ps.  lvii.  8) 
of  the  whole  frame  of  Hesh,  every  part  of  which 
is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God.  Simi- 
larly among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed 
to  Socrates  the  following  fragment— 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  rh 
ttrytvts  teal  &fSpuSfs  (Athen.  xiv.  627  ;  cp.  Arr. 
Alex.  iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  cere- 

»  The  proper  word  for  this  combination  is  pnb* 

(Judg.  xvi.  25;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  vl.  6,  U; 
1  Ch.  xiil.  8,  xv.  29 ;  Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also 
includes  other  senses. 

*  Among  Romans  of  a  late  period  the  sentiment 
had  expired.  '\Neow  fere  aaltal  sobriua,  nisi  forte 
inaanit"  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  U).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  lead  us  rather  to  expect  tUt 

than  that  dancing  was  rare 
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monies  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common 
in  private  entertainments.  Many  represen- 
tations of  dances  both  of  men  and  women 
are  found  in  the  Egyptian  paintings.  The 
44  feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Moses  proposed 
to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  dance  (3H  ; 
see  below). 

Plato  certainly  (Lc<j.  vii.  6)  reckons  dancing 
(6pxv<ru)  as  part  of  gymnastics  (yvtumtmici\). 
So  far  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of 
antiquity  from  attaching  the  notion  of  efteminat  y 
to  dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike 
exercise  are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their 
terms  almost  correspond  as  synonyms  (Horn.  //. 
xvi.  617;  cp.  Creuzer,  S»jmb.  ii.  367,  iv.  474; 
and  see  especially  Lucian,  <k  Salt.,  passim). 
Women,  however,  among  the  Hebrews  made  the 


iWllkilUOD.) 


dance  their  especial  means  of  expressing  their 
feelings;  and  when  their  husbands  or  friends 
returned  from  a  battle  on  behalf  of  life  and 
home,  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have  some 
share  in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the 
dance  of  triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The 
■*  eating  and  drinking  and  dancing "  of  the 
Amalekitcs  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's"  rising 
up  to  play  "  (pOV,  including  a  revelling  dance), 

with  a  tacit  censure  ;  the  one  seems  to  mark  the 
lower  civilisation  of  the  Amalekites,  the  other 
the  looseness  of  conduct  into  which  idolatry  led 
the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  6;  1  Sam.  xxx.  16; 
1  Cor.  x.  7).    So  among  the  Bedouins,  native 


dances  of  men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Deal  So, 
p.  295 ;  Stanley,  pp.  56,  46'3),  and  are  probably 
an  ancient  custom.  Tne  Hebrews  did  net  alwm 
leave  the  dancing  to  the  women;  in  J?r.  mi. 
13  the  young  men  are  mentioned  as  danriag 
with  the  old.     But  more  es|>ecially  «n  such 
occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman  who»e  neamrss 
ot  kin  to  the  champion  of  the  moment  give  L-r 
a  public  character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to 
nave  felt  that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  ouch  * 
demonstration  of  triumph,  or  of  welcome:  to 
Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  so  Jephthah'.*  daughter 
( Judg.  xi.  .'54),  and  similarly  there  no  doubt  wax, 
though  none  is  mentioned,  a  chorus  and  dance 
<>f  women  led  by  Deborah,  as  the  song  of  th-? 
men  by  Barak  (cp.  Judg.  v.  1  with  Ex.  xv.  1,  20). 
Similarly,  too,  Judith  (xv.  12,  13)  leads  her  own 
>ong  and  dance  o(  triumph  over  Holofernes. 
There  was  no  such  leader  of  the  choir  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  David  and  Saul.    Hence  where.« 
Miriam  "answered  "  the  entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xt. 
21,  the  women  in  the  latter  case  "answered  one 
another  as  they  played  "  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7):  that 
"answer"   embodying  the   sentiment  of  the 
occasion,  and  forming  the  burden  of  the  sen. 
The  "  coming  out "  of  the  women  to  do  this 
(Judg.  xi.  34  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6  ;  cp.  "  went  out," 
Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy  of  note,  and 
implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attending  upon, 
and  conducting  home.    So  Jephthah's  daughter 
met   her    father,   the    "  women    of  all  the 
cities  "  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saol  and 
I>avid  and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  aune 
way  "  goes  out  "  before  44  Jehovah  "  the  "  tlji 
of  war,"  Whose  Presence  seems  implied.  This 
marks  the  peculiarity  of  David's  conduct,  when, 
on  the  return  of  the  Ark  of  God  from  its  loo> 
sojourn  among  strangers  and  borderers,  he  ("2 
Sam.  vi.  5-22)  was  himself  choreyux;  and  here 
too  the  women,  with  their  timbrels"  (see  especially 
v.  5,  10,  20,  22),  took  an  important  share.  This 
fact  brings  out  more  markedly  the  feelings  «f 
Saul's  daughter  Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the 
occasion,  and  "looking  through  a  window"  a*, 
the  scene.    She  should,  in  accordance  with  th* 
examples  of  Miriam,  &c,  have  herself  led  th* 
female  choir,  and  so  come  out  to  meet  the  Ark 
and  her  lord.    She  stays  with  the  44  household  " 
(r.  20),  and  "comes  out  to  meet"  him  with 
reproaches,    perhaps    feeling    that    his  xea' 
was  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.     It  was  before 
"the  handmaids,"  i>.  in   leading  that  choir 
which  she  should  have  led,  that  he  had  "re- 
covered "  himself;  an  unkingly  exposure  as  she 
thought  it,  which  the  dance  rendered  necessary4 
— the  wearing  merely  the  ephod  or  linen  tunic 
The  occasion  was  meant  to  be  popularly  viewed 
in  connexion  with  David's  subjugation  of  virion* 
enemies  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel 


•  The  C^JT)  was  clearly  the  women's  Instrument.  5** 
the  allotment  of  the  other  different  instramecu  to 
men  in  1  Ch.  xv.  16-31.  and  xri.  6,  42 ;  q>.  ako  th" 

niacin  rftcbo °f  p»- 

d  Some  commentators  have  been  at  pains  to  pots! 
out  that  it  was  not  the  art  of  dancing,  b*t  the  (far* 
divested  of  upper  robe*  which  waa  the  subject  <i 
remark.  But  dearly  the  "dancing  with  ill  a* 
might "  could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignified  costorae 
of  royalty:  every  Hebrew  would  aee  that  the  one 
Implied  the  other.   Cp.  Ex.  xxxiL  6,  35. 
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(see  1  Ch.  xii.  23— xiii.  6);  he  accordingly 
thinks  only  of  the  honour  of  God,  Who  had  so 
advanced  him,  and  in  that  forgets  self  (cjt. 
Muller,  de  Davide  ant.  Arc.  Ugolini,  xxxii.). 

From  the  mention  of  44  damsels,"  "  timbrels," 
and  "dances"  (Ps.  lxviii.  25,  cxlix.  3,  cl.  4),  as  1 
elements  of  religions  worship,  it  may  perhaps  be  j 
inferred  that  David's  feelintr  led  him  to  incorpo- 
rate  in  its  rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive 
celebration.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  survived  I 
him,  for  as  Saalschutz  remarks  (Archocol.  der  \ 
Hebr.  vol.  i.  p.  299),  in  the  mention  of  religions 
revivals  under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice 
of  them  occurs  ;  and  this,  although  the  "  words," 
the  "writing,"  and  the  "commandment  of 
David  "  on  such  subjects,  are  distinctly  alluded 
to  (2  Ch.  xxix.  30;  xxxv.  4,  15).  It  is  possible 
that  the  banishing  of  this  popular  element, 
which  fouud  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte  (as  it  certainly  did  in 
those  of  the  golden  calf,  Ex.  xxxii.  19),  made 
those  efforts  take  a  less  firm  hold  on  the  people 
than  they  might  have  done  ;  and  that  David's 
more  comprehensive  scheme  might  have  retained 
some  ties  of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost.  On 
the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the 
loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  festive 
dances  at  heathen  shrines.  Certainly  in  later 
Judaism  the  dance  was  included  among  some 
religious  festivities,  e.g.  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Mishna,  S'uocah,  v.  3,  4),  where,  however,  the 
performers  were  men.  This  was,  probablv,  a 
mere  following  the  example  of  David  in  the 
letter.  Also  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges 
the  dances  of  the  virgins  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi. 
19-23)  were  certainly  part  of  a  religious 
festivity.  It  seems  also  from  this  la*t  instance 
clear,  and  from  the  others  probable,  that  such 
dances  were  performed  by  maidens  apart  from 
men,  which  gives  an  additional  ]K>int  to  the 
reproach  of  Michal.  What  the  fashion  or 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as 
would  adapt  it  to  the  various  occasions  of  its 
use.  The  word  331*1  means  to  move  in  a  ring  or 
round ;  whence  in  Ps.  xlii.  4  we  find  })\n  jiDJT. 
meaning  a  festive  crowd,  apparently  as  dancing 

in  a  ring.  So  *>in  (whence  *"6iTO)  means  "  to 
turn."  In  modern  Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads 
off  the  dance;  the  others  then  follow  her  with 
exact  imitation  of  her  artistic  and  graceful 
attitudes.  A  parallelism  of  movement  is  alt.o 
incident  to  it  (Saalschutz,  i'o.  p.  301).  Possibly 
Miriam  so  led  her  countrywomen.  The  same 
writer  thinks  that  in  Can't,  vi.  13  the  words 

Darren  rbho  (A.  V.  **  company  of  two  ar- 
mies ; "  R.  V.  "dance  of  Mahanaim,"  i.e.  dance 
of  a  double  choir)  imply  two  rows  of  dancing 
girls,  and  that  the  address  in  the  singular 
number,  "  return,  return,"  and  again  in  vii.  1, 
applies  to  the  movements  of  the  individual  per- 
former in  a  kind  of  contre-danse. 

Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely 
festive  amusements  apart  from  any  religious 
character  (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13;  Lam.  v.  15  ;  Mark  vi. 
22;  Luke  xv.  25).  The  accomplishments  ex- 
hibited by  Herodias's  daughter  seem,  however, 
to  show  that  Archbishop  Trench's  remark  on  the 
hut-named  passage,  that  the  dancers  were  of 
course  not  the  guests  bnt  hired  performers,  is 
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hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness  ;  although 
the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  Last  has  no 
doubt  been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which 
the  pastime,  as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Chil- 
dren, of  course,  always  did  and  always  will 
dance  (Job  xxi.  11;  Matt.  xi.  17;  Luke  vii. 
32).  In  their  "dancing  dervishes"  the  Turks 
seem  to  have  adopted  into  their  system  the 
enthusiastic  raptures,  at  once  martial  and  sacred, 
which  (e.g.  in  the  Roman  Salii)  seem  indigenous 
in  many  Southern  and  Eastern  races  from  the 
earliest  times.  For  further  remarks  Spencer, 
de  S-dtut.  ret.  I/cbr.,  may  be  consulted  (Ugolini, 
xxx.);  and,  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  dances,  see 
Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Ant.,  "  Saltatio."   [H.  H.] 

DANCE   is   given   by  the  A.  V.  as  the 

equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Machol  (^1110).  This 
word,  however,  evidently  includes  also  the 
musical  instrument  to  the  accompaniment  of 
which  the  dance  was  usually  performed.  This 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  with  one  another  the 
various  passages  of  Holy  Writ  in  which  the 
word   occurs.    Some  scholars  connect  Machol 

with  Chalil  frhn  ;  Flute),  which  is  certainly 
no  bad  derivation,  as  the  Chalil  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  of,  musical  instruments, 
lie  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Machol  was,  in 
any  case,  as  simple  an  instrument  as  the  dance 
itself  was  a  simple  performance.  If  Toph  (C)F1) 
was,  in  one  sense,  a  bracelet  with  tinkling  bells 
attached  to  it,  Machol  was  no  doubt  sometimes, 
in  like  manner,  an  anklet  with  tinkling  bells ; 
the  sounds  of  which  not  merely  gave  rise  to  the 
dancing,  but  were  also,  in  turn,  produced  by  it 
(cp.  Is.  iii.  16).  [S.  M.  S.-S.J 

DAN'IEL  Dan.  i.  6,  7,  8,  &c. ;  Ezra 

viii.  2;  Xeh.  x.  6;  1  Ch.  iii.  1;  and 

[Kethib;  Keri,  ed.  Baer],  Ezek.  xiv.  14, 

20 ;  xxviii.  3),  the  name  of  three  (or  four) 
persons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (B.  Aafxvi-hK, 
A.  AoXoufo),  "  born  unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "  of 
Abigail  the  Carmelitess"  (1  Ch.  iii.  1).  In 
the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  he  is  called 
Chileab  (BA.  AaAotdo). 

2.  The  fourth  of  "  the  greater  Prophets  " 
(cp.  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  »pod*rrrTji).  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  parentage  or  family  of  Daniel. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  of  royal  or 
noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  3  ;  cp.  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
10,  §  1),  and  to  have  possessed  considerable 
personal  endowments  (Dan.  i.  4).  He  was 
taken  to  Babylon  in  "  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,"•  and  trained  in  a  college  like  to  "  the  house 

»  This  date  has  given  rise  to  many  objections, 
because  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiaklni  is  identified  with 
the  firtt  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxv.  1).  The  text  of 
Daniel  Itself  suggests  tho  true  explanation.  The  teeond 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  (U.  1)  falls  after  the 
completion  of  the  three  years'  training  of  Daniel,  which 
commenced  with  his  captivity  (i.  1,  5);  and  this  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  expedition  mentioned  in  L  1 
was  undertaken  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
polaiwar,  while  as  yet  Nebucluuloezzar  was  not  properly 
king  (see  Sptaker't  Comm.  add.  note  to  I.  1).  Others  ex- 
plain it  (cp.  2  K.  xxiv.  1)  of  the  third  year  (a.c.  698-7 ; 
al.  606)  of  Jehoiakim's  subjection  to  Nobnchadnezz.u 
(Delitzsch  in  RE.*  ;  Tlele,  Bab.-Astyr.  Gack.  p.  441). 
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of  the  males  "  (Rovrds  of  the  Past,  N.  S.  iv.  110) 
for  the  king's  service  with  his  three  comjwinions, 
afterwards  called  Shadrach,  Meshach,  ami 
Abednego  (see  some  conjectures  on  these  names 
in  8peak>.'r>s  Comm.*  on  Daniel,  p.  242  sq. ;  ZA. 
iv.  46  sq.  ;  Fabre  d'Envicu,  Le  Litre  du  Pi-o- 
phite Ihtnicl,  i.  147).  Like  Joseph  in  earlier  times, 
he  gained  the  favour  of  his  guardian,  and  was 
divinely  supported  in  his  resolve  to  abstain 
from  the  "  king's  meat  "  for  fear  of  defilement 
(D.in.  i.  8-10).  At  the  close  of  hia  three  years' 
discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18),  Daniel  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i.  17) 
of  interpreting  dreams,  on  the  occasion  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii. 
14  sq.).  In  consequence  of  his  success  he  was 
made  44  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon," 
and  "  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon  "  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards 
interpreted  the  second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(iv.  8-27)  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
which  disturbed  the  feast  of  Belshazznr  (v. 
10-28),  though  he  no  longer  held  his  official 
position  among  the  Magi  (Dan.  v.  7,  8,  12),  and 
probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2  ;  cp.  Joseph. 
Ant.'x.  11,  §  7:  Bochart,  Ocotjr.  Sacr.  iii.  14). 
At  the  accession  of  Darius  [Darius]  he  was 
made  "one  of  the  three  presidents  "  (R.  V.)  of 
the  empire  (cp.  I  Esd.  iii.  9),  and  was  delivered 
from  the  lions'  den,  into  which  ho  had  been  cast 
for  his  faithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his  faith  (vL 
10-23  ;  cp.  Bel  &  Dr.  vv.  29-42).  At  the  accession 
of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his  pros|>erity  (vi.  28 ; 
cp.  i.  21 ;  Bel  &  Dr.  o.  2) ;  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  remained  at  Babylon  (cp.  Dan.  i. 
21;,  and  in  44  the  third  year  of  Cyrus"  (b.C.535) 
he  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4).  According  to  the  Mahora- 
medan  tradition  Daniel  returned  to  Judaea,  held 
the  government  of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at 
Susa  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  p.  5,  n.),  where  his 
tomb  is  still  shown  (Dieulafoy,  Journal  des 
fouiites  a  6W,  pp.  81,  169-70),  and  is  visited 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  In  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  mention  is  made  of  Daniel  as  a  pattern 
of  righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20,  c.  B.c.  592)  and 
wisdom  (xxviii.  3,  c.  B.C.  587)  ;  and  since  Daniel 
was  still  young  at  that  time,  some  have  thought 
that  another  Prophet  of  the  name  must  have 
lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps 
during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh  (Ewald,  Die 
Propheten,  ii.  560),  whose  fame  was  transferred 
to  his  later  namesake.  Hitzig  imagines  (  Vorbe- 
vierk.  §  3)  that  the  Daniel  of  kzekiel  was  purely 
a  mythical  jtersonage,  whose  prototype  is  to  be 
sought  in  Melchizedck,  and  that  the  character 
was  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.  These  supposi- 
tions are  favoured  by  no  internal  probability, 
and  are  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence. 
The  order  of  the  names  44  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  " 
(Kzek.  xiv.  1+)  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
they  represent  the  first  and  last  historic  types 
of  righteousness  before  the  Law  and  under  it, 
combined  with  the  ideal  type  (cp.  Delitzsch  in 
Herzog.  RE.1  p.  271).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
narrative  in  Dan.  i.  11  implies  that  Daniel  was 
conspicuously  distinguished  for  purity  and  know- 
ledge at  a  very  early  age  (cp.  Hist.  Sus.  r.  45X 
and  he  may  have  been  thirty  to  forty  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Kzekiel's  prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  com- 


parison which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel 
and  Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  tnd 
the  close  of  the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as 
representatives  of  the  true  God  in  heathen  courts 
(Auberlen,  Daniel,  pp.  32-3).     In  this  respect 
the  position  of  Daniel  must  have  exercised  i 
powerful  influence  uj*>n  the  form  of  the  refla- 
tions conveyed  through  him.    And  in  turn  the 
authority  which  he  enjoyed  renders  the  course 
|  of  the  Exile  and  the  Return  clearly  intelligible. 
By  station,  bv  education,  and  by  character,  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfil  the  work  assigned 
to  him.    He  was  not  only  a  resident  in  a  foreign 
land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the  minister 
of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive  dynasties 
(Dan.  ii.  48  ;  vi.  28).    His  political  experience 
would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  distinct 
expression  to  the  characteristic*  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to 
Cod's  people.    His  intellectual  advantages  were 
as  remarkable  as  his  civil  dignity.    Like  the 
great  Lawgiver  who  was  44  trained  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  the  great  seer  was 
trained  in  the  secrets  of  Chaldaean  wisdom,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Ma^i 
(Dan.  ii.  48).    He  was  thus  enabled  to  preserve 
whatever  was  true  in  the  traditional  teaching 
of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revelations  into 
a   form    suited   to    their    special  character. 
But  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen 
prince  and  familiar  with   Orieutal  learning, 
Daniel  was  from  the  first  distinguished  by  his 
strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (i.  8-1-3 ; 
cp.  vi.  10,  11).    In  this  way  the  third  outwari 
condition  for  tiis  work  was  satisfied,  and  at  tiw 
close  of  the  Exile  he  offered  a  pattern  of  holmes 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Dispersion  of  aft*r- 
times  (cp.  Auberlen,  Daniel,  p.  24,  &a). 

In  addition  to  his  Hebrew  name,  God  ii  m 
Judge,  another,  a  Chaldaean  name,  Belteshazzar 

p»tt?P^3,  i.  7,  ii.  26,  v.  12;  Theodotion. 
LXX.,  BoATdVap  ;  Vulg.  Balt'issas),  was  given  to 
him  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7).  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  disputed.  It  may  be  (cp.  Fried.  De- 
litzsch, Praef.  to  Baer's  cd.  of  Dan.,  Ezra,  an! 
Neh.,  p.  ix.)  =  balitsu-usur  =  protract  his  life, 
and  be  a  compendious  form  of  Bel-bulatsu-ustr 
=  Bel  protect  hia  life;  or  if  the  name  Belt:* 
(Bilat)  be  the  first  clement  of  the  name  (Rawlk- 


P-  244) 
(ZA. 


god 


son,  Sayce;    see   Speaker's  Cimm.1 
=   Beltis  defend  the  King.  Hoffmann 
ii.   56)  also  fiuds  the  name  of  a 

U>1  (cp.  Sanballat),  but  prefers  to  consider  it 
the  name  of  Saturn.  Such  name-changes  have 
been  common  at  all  times  (tor  the  simple  assump- 
tion of  a  foreign  name,  cp.  Gen.  xli.  45; 
Ezck.  i.  11,  v.  14,  Sheshbaxzar)  ;  and  Babylonian 
contract  tablets  show  that  Jews  settled  »t 
Babylon  had  no  objection  to  taking  Babylonian 
names  (Records  of  the  Post,  N.  S.  iv.  pp.  101, 
107). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  tc 
Daniel  are  collected  bv  Fabricius  (Cod.  PtneL 
V.  T.  i.  1124).b     It  "is   surprising  that  hi* 

b  Apocryphal  Imtories  such  as  the  PcrnUn  Vu^1 
Daniel  (cp.  Zotenlwrjr  In  Mors.  Arvhif,  1. 2SS  so.  fl?:*" ; 
Dannesteter,  L'Apocalyptt  I*cr*ane  <ie  D*n*d  in  tie 
Mi'tanyet  Renio;  p.  40f»  riH«T])  serve  but  to  cmpbarije 
the  vast  dlfferen-e*  between  such  works  aoJ  tie  Itb- 
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fame  in  later  times  seems  to  have  been  obscured 
(llottinger,  Mst.  Orient.  92).  Cp.  Kpiph.  Yit. 
IXm.  ii.  j).  243,  ed.  Petav. ;  Yit.  Dan.  ap. 
Fabric;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11. 

Cp.  H.  Deaue,  Daniel,  his  Life  and  Times; 
P.  H.  Hunter,  The  iStvrij  of  Darnel,  &c. 

8.  A  descendant  of  lthamar,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  to  Judaea  in  the  time  of  "  Artaxerxes." 
[Artaxkuxks.]    (Ezra  viii.  2.) 

4.  A  priest,  probably  the  same  as  3,  who  sealed 
the  covenant  drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  H.C.  445 
(Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  confounded  with  the  Prophet 
in  tne  a(Jocrvphal  addenda :  Dan.  xiv.  1  (LXX., 
not  TheoJution).  [13.  F.  W.]  [F.] 

DANIEL,  THE  DOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a 
great  degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all 
later  apocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this 
aspect  it  stands  at  the  head  of  a  series  of 
writings  in  which  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the 
Jewish  people  found  expression  after  the  close 
of  the  prophetic  era  cp.  Smend,  ZATW.,  1885, 
p.  222  >q.  He  adopts  the  Maccabaean  date).  The 
Book  of  Enoch  [Knoch],  the  Jewish  Si  by  I  lines, 
and  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Esdras],  carry 
out,  witli  varied  success  and  in  different  directions, 
the  great  outlines  of  universal  history  which  it 
contains  ;  and  the  44  Revelation  "  of  Daniel  re- 
ceived at  last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  J«hu.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  later  writings  could 
have  been  framed  ;  and  whatever  judgment  be 
formed  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Book,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercised  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  early  Christian  Church  than 
any  other  writing  of  the  Old  Testament,  while 
in  the  Gospels  it  is  specially  distinguished  by 
the  emphatic  quotation  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv. 
15,  to  fafltv  8ia  AwihA  to5  vpoQ-fiTov  .  .  .  6 
ayayivuHTKwv  votfrw  .  .  .). 

1.  Character. — In  studying  the  Book  of  Daniel 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognise  its 
apocalyptic  character.  It  is  at  once  an  end  and  a 
beginning,  the  last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first 
*'  philosophy  of  history."  The  nation  is  widened 
into  the  world:  the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah 
into  a  universal  kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old 
Prophets  Daniel  stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a 
commentator  (Dan.  ix.  2-19):  to  succeeding 
generations,  as  the  herald  of  immediate  deliver- 
ance. The  form,  the  style,  and  the  point  of 
sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished  upon  the 
verge  of  a  new  period  in  the  existence  of  God's 
people,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  the  car  is  the  organ  of  the 
J>  er:  "visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to 
him.  His  utterance  is  clothed  in  a  complete 
ami  artificial  shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic 
imagery  and  pointed  by  a  specific  purpose.  The 
Divine  counsels  are  m  ule  known  to  him  by  the 
mini-try  of  Angels  (vii.  1»>,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and 
not  by  "the  Word  of  the  Lord."  The  seer 
t-tke->  his  stand  in  the  future  rather  than  in  the 
pre>etit,  while  the  Prophet  seised  on  the 
elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw  working 
around  him  anil  triced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  forward  from  the  present 
to  the  great  "age  to  come;"  the  other  looked 
backward  from  "the  hist  days"  to  the  trials  in 
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which  he  was  still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form 
and  the  essence,  the  human  and  Divine,  were 
inseparably  interwoven ;  in  Revelation  the  two 
elements  can  be  contemplated  apart,  each  in  its 
greatest  vigour,  —  the  most  consummate  art, 
and    the    most    striking    predictions.  The 
Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  outward  training 
and  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last  form  of 
Divine  teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Kzekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
characteristic  tyjies  of  revelation  and  prophecy 
(cp.  Liicke,  Y crotch,  i.  17  sq.  ;  Hitzig,  Daniel, 
Yorbein.  §  9  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Jud.  Ap<>k^  1  sq. ; 
Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  Lect.  V.).  [DANIEL.] 
2.  Philol'Hjy. — The  language  of  the  Book  pre- 
sents some  interesting  philological  problems  (cp. 
Pusey,  Lecture  1.  and  Notes  A-D  at  the  end 
of  his  volume).    No  less  than  its  general  form, 
it  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.     Like  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  Daniel   is  composed  partly  in 
the  vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee)  and  partly 
in   the    sacred    Hebrew.     The  introduction 
(i.-ii.  4  a)  is  written   in   Hebrew.     On  the 
occasion    of  the  u  Syriac "  (IVO^X,  ovpurrl, 
sijrutce,  i.e.  Aramaic)  answer  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
the  language  changes  to  Aramaic,  and  this  is 
retained  till  the  close  of  the  seventh  chapter 
(ii.  4  6- vii.).      The  personal  introduction  of 
Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the  text  (viii.  1)  is 
marked  by  the  resumption   of  the  Hebrew, 
which  continues  to  the  close  of  the  Book  (viii.— 
xii.).    Arguments  from  style  are  always  preca- 
rious ;  but  if  "  the  Captivity  be  the  grave  of  the 
old  Hebrew  and  the  old  Israel,  and  the  womb  of 
the  new  Hebrew  and  the  new  Israel"  (Margo- 
liouth,  I.ssay  on  Eccteskisticits,  p.  21),  then  the 
language  of  Daniel  may  be  expected  to  show,  as 
it  does  show,  affinity— as  regards  its  Hebrew — to 
that  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Habakkuk,  or  in 
other  word*  to  those  Prophets  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  assumed  age  of  Daniel  (to  others  certain 
peculiarities  of  style  present  a  general  simi- 
laritv  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  CHRONICLES  [De- 
litzsch, HE.9  s.  n.  >  Daniel,*  p.  470]) ;  and  also, 
I  as  was  to  be  expected,  Babylonianisms  indicating 
i  the  hand  of  one  long  resident  in  Babylon.  The 
!  Aramaic  of  Daniel,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
on  a  par  with  that  of  Kzra  (see  reff.  in  Speaker's 
Comm.'  p.  228,  n.  5;  Delitzsch,  p.  471),  is  also 
of  an  earlier  form  (cp.  Maurer,  Comm.  in  Dan. 
p.  87)  than  exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  docu- 
ment; but  as  the  Targums — the  next  most  ancient 
s[>ecimens  of  the  language — were  not  committed 
to  writing  till  about  the  Christian  era,  this  fact 
'  cannot  be  insisted  on  as  a  proof  of  remote  anti- 
,  quity.  Furthermore,  it  is,  with  Ezra,  the  earliest 
example  of  East  Aramaic  as  distinguished  from 
the  closely  akin  West  Aramaic  of  Palestine 
(Kautzsch,    Gramm.   d.  fiiWuch-Aramaischen, 
'  Einleitung,'  §  1 ),  not  vice-versa,  and  repre- 
sents, with  the  Babylonian  dialect,  the  principal 
language  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  (Luzzatto, 
Delitzsch,    Niildeke.     Assyro-Babylonian  was 
known  and  studied  in  Palestine  before  the  age 
of  the  Exodus :  see  ZA.  iv.  387).   A  philological 
comparison  between  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  is  still 
in  its  infancy  (cp.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Proiegg.  eines 
neuen  Ilebr.-Amm.  Wdrterimcht  z.  A.  T.  §  12), 
|  but  as  regards  the  Book  of  Daniel  quite  enough 
|  has  been   collected  to  show  the  philological 
approximation  of  chs.  i.-vii.  to  the  language  of 
the  Babylonian  inscriptions  (cp.  Meinhold,  Die 
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Composition  d.  Ii.  Itonivl,  pp.  3- Is),  if— from  the 
iiature  of  the  case — this  is  much  less  marked  in 
chs.  viii.  xii.  In  addition  to  these  two  great 
elements — Aramaic  and  Hebrew — the  Book  of 
Daniel  contains  traces  of  other  languages  which 
indicate  the  peculiar  position  of  the  writer. 
Greek  technical  terms  (cp.  §  10)  illustrate 
the  intercourse  and  commerce  between  Assyria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece;  and  the  occurrence  of 
Persian  words,  explicable  enough  when  Persians 
traded  with,  and  probably  lived  in,  Babylon,  as 
they  did  bv  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Pinches. 
See  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.,  iii.  124,  tor  their 
presence  there  in  the  time  of  Belshazzar),  is 
quite  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  Hook  is  a  Palestinian  forgery  of  the  Mac- 
cabaean  age  (cp.  Struck  u.  Zockler,  Ifindb.  d. 
theolog.  Wissenschaften,'  i.  p.  172). 

3.  Contents. — The  Hook  is  generally  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.    The  first  of  these 
(i.-vi.)  contains  chiefly  historical  incidents,  while 
the  second  (vii.-xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This 
division  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  detnils  of  the  two  sections  are  arranged  in 
order  of  time,  nnd  that  the  commencement  of  j 
the  second  section  falls  earlier  than  the  close  of 
the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself  wished  to  mark 
the  division  of  subject.    Hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  division  takes  no  account  of  the  dilference 
of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person  at  the 
beginning  of  ch.  viii.     And  though  the  tirst 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of 
ch.  vii.  finds  its  true  foundation  and  counter- 
part in  ch.  ii.     From  these  circumstance*  it  [ 
seems  better  to  divide  the  Hook  (cp.  Auherlen,  j 
pp.  36  sq.)  into  three  parts.    The  tirst  chapter  ! 
forms  an  introduction.    The  next  six  chapters 
(ii.-vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the  progressive 
history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
principles  of  the  Divine  government,  as  seen  iu 
the  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.    The  remainder 
of  the  Book  (viii.-xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail 
the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The 
second  section  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
symmetry.    It  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  revealed  to  a  heathen 
sovereign,  to  whom  they  appeared  in  their  out- 
ward unity  and  splendour,  and  yet  devoid  of  i 
any  true  life  (a  metal  Colossus) ;  it  closes  with  | 
a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by  a  Prophet  | 
of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in  their  I 
distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a 
terrible  energy  of  action  (fhjpia,  four  beasts). 
The  image  under  which  the  manifestation  of 
God's  kingdom  is  foreshown  corresponds  exactly  j 
with  this  twofold  exhibition  of  the  worldly 
powers.    44  A  stone  cut  without  hands,  ...  be- 
coming a  great  mountain  and  filling  the  whole 
earth  "  (Dan.  ii.  34,  35) — a  rock  and  not  a 
metal — is  contrasted  with  the  finite  proportions 
of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as  44  a  son  of 
man,"  the  representative  of  humanity,  is  the 
true  Lord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30) 
which  symbolises  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly 
dominions  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).    The  intermediate 
chapters  (iii.-vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspond- 
ence, while  setting   forth  the  action  of  God 
among  men.    The  deliverance  of  the  friends  of 
Daniel  from  the  punishment  to  which  they  were 
tondemned  for  refusing  to  perform  an  idolatrous 


act  at  the  command  of  Nebuchadneztar  (ch.  iiL), 
answers  to  the  deliverance  of  I>aniel  from  that 
to  which  he  was  exposed  by  continuing  to  wrvc 
his  God  in  spite  of  the  edict  of  Darius  (ch.  vl); 
and  in  the  same  way  the  degradation,  the  rt- 
pentance,  and  the  restoration  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
(ch.  iv.)  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sacri- 
legious pride  and  death  of  Helshazzar  (ch.  v. 
22-31).  The  arrangement  of  the  last  aectiou 
(viii.-xii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it 
otfers  traces  of  a  similar  disposition.  Th«  de- 
scription of  the  progress  of  the  Grecian  power 
in  ch.  viii.  is  further  developed  in  the  last  vision 
(x.-xii.),  while  the  last  chapter  appears  to  carry 
on  the  revelation  to  the  first  coming  of  Messiah 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel. 

4.  Cdnoniotl  Authority. — The  position  which 
the  Book  of  Daniel  occupies  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable.  It  is 
placed  among  the  Holy  writings  (Kttubiin,  0710- 
ypa<f>a)  between  Esther  and  Ezra,  or  immedi- 
ately before  Esther  (cp.  Hody,  De  Hibl.  T<it. 
pp.  G44— 5),  and  not  among  the  Prophets.  This 
collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequents 
of  the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  fac- 
tions of  the  Prophet  and  seer  (Pusey,  Lecture  S.\ 
If  it  be  very  uncertain  at  what  time  th< 
triple  division  of  the  Scriptures  which  i>  pre- 
served in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first  m.v!r, 
yet  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show  ttut 
it  was  not  based  exclusively  on  outward  au- 
thority, but  on  the  inward  composition  of  th< 
Hooks  [Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been 
well  stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a 
Prophet ;  and  as  his  work  was  a  new  on«,  *> 
was  it  carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old 
Testament  offers  no  other  example.  His  Apoci- 
lypsc  is  as  distinct  from  the  prophetic  writiat* 
as  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  from  the  aj»ost*!i- 
Epistles.  The  heathen  court  is  to  the  one  *e*r 
what  the  isle  of  P.ttmos  is  to  the  other,  a  pl-v* 
of  exile  and  isolation,  where  he  stands  alooe 
with  his  God,  and  is  not,  like  the  Prophet,  active 
in  the  midst  of  a  struggling  nation  (AuberUa, 
p.  34).'  This  estimate  of  the  position  of  the 
Book  in  this  division  of  the  Canon  is  not  inc-ini- 
patible  with  the  view  that  that  position  ah* 
indicated  a  somewhat  late  admission  (Struck). 

5.  Unity.— The  unity  of  the  Book  in  it* 
present  form,  notwithstanding  the  difference  0: 
language,  is  generally  acknowledged  (De  Wette- 
Schrader,  Einl.  $  319;  Hitzig,  §  4;  Bleek- 
Wellhauscn,  Einl.*  §  233 ;  do/  §  201).»  StiK 


•  The  Jewish  doctors  of  Uter  times  were  divided  1* 
to  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  AturUr-i 
maintained  Against  Maimonides  that  be  wis  en*/**-! 
with  the  hlghret  prophetic  power  (Fabric.  Cod.  Pmnkf. 
V.  T.  i.  S97.  n.). 

Tli ere  have  been,  and  are,  those  who  dispute  ti^ 
unity.  Eiclihorn  attributed  ch*.  ii.-vi,  vii.-xii-,  w 
different  authors;  and  Bertholdt  supposed  that  ear* 
section  was  the  work  of  a  distinct  writer,  though  he 
admitted  that  each  of  his  nine  sucocsarve  writers  was 
acquainted  with  the  composition  of  hta  predeceas^m, 
recognising  in  this  way  the  unity  of  the  Book  (t^l 
[A  view,  similar  In  character,  is  adopted  by  Sum* 
(Zoclder's  JIandb.  d.  theolog.  Wiuenackafie*.*  B-  1  *• 
•  Elnleit.  ins  A.  T.'  $6).  Melnhold  {BeUrOft  x. 
Erklarung  d.  Bucha  Danid,  p.  22)  assigns  *  * 
to  the  autboT  of  viii.-xii..  ii.  4  h-vi.  to  a  eecooi  and 
ch.  vii.  to  a  third.  Other  views  are  meatlawd  by 
DelltMch  (Herxog.  RE.'  p.  47D.-F.] 
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there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  its  internal 
character.    la  the  first  seven  chapters  Daniel 
is  spoken  of  historically  (i.  8-21;  ii.  14 — 19; 
iv.  8-117;  t.  13-20;  vi.  2-28;  vii.  1,  2):  in 
the  last  five  he  appears  personally  as  the  writer 
(vii.  15-28;  viii.  1-ix.  22;  x.  1-19;  xii.  5). 
This  peculiarity,  however,  is  not  without  some 
precedents  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Prophets 
(<?.</.  Is.  vii.  3;  xx.  2),  and  the  seventh  chapter 
prepares  the  way  for  the  change ;  for  while 
itoniel  is  there  spoken  of  in  the  third  person 
(vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the  chapter  is 
given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person  (vii.  2, 
15,  28).    The  eause  of  the  ditferencc  of  person 
is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
<a&e.   The  Prophet  narrates  symbolic  and  repre- 
sentative events  historically,  for  the  event  is  its 
own  witness ;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  communicated.     It  is,  however,  more  pro- 
liable  that  the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Book  assumed   its   final  shape 
(§11). 

6.  Reception. — Allusion  has  been  made  already 
to  the  influence  which  the  Book  exercised  upon  the 
Christian  Church.   Apart  from  the  general  type 
of  apocalyptic  composition  which  the  apostolic 
writers  derived  from  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii. ;  Rev. 
passim;  cp.  Matt,  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New 
Testament  incidentally  acknowledges  each  of  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  Book,  its  miracles 
(Heb.  xi.33,34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15), 
and  its  doctrine  of  Angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At 
a  still  earlier  time  the  same  influence  may  be 
traced  in  the  Apocrypha.    The  Book  of  Baruch 
[Baruch]  exhibits  so  many  coincidences  with 
Daniel,  that  by  some  the  two  Books  have  been 
assigned   to   the  same  author  (cp.  Fritzsche, 
Hartdb.  zu  d.   AjxJi.   i.  173;  Spanker's  Comm. 
'  Introd.  to  Baruch,'  §  iv.) ;  and  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  represent*  Mattathias  quoting  the 
marvellous   deliverances    recorded   in  Daniel, 
together  with  those  of  earlier  times  (1  Mace.  ii. 
59,  60),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Book  (1  Mace.  i. 
54  =  Dan.  ix.  27).    The  allusion  to  the  guardian 
Angels  of  nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut. 
xxxii.  8 ;  LXX.,  some  MSS.),  and  recurs  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Keel us.  xvii.  17),  may  have 
been  derived  from  Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though 
this  is  uncertain,  as  the  doctrine  probably  formed 
part  of  the  common  belief.  According  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  gained 
for  the  Jews  the  favour  of  Alexander  [Alex- 
ander the  Great]  ;  and  whatever  credit  may 
be  given  to  the  details  of  his  narrative,  it  at 
least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief  in  the  pro- 
phetic worth  of  the  Book  which  existed  among 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

7.  Early  Opinion.  —  The  testimony  of  the 
Synagogue  and  of  t  he  Church  gave  a  clear  expres- 
sion to  the  judgment  implied  by  the  early  and 
authoritative  use  of  the  Book,  and  pronounced 
it  to  contain  authentic  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
without  contradiction,  with  one  exception,  till 
modern  times.  Porphyry  alone  (t  c.  305  a.d.) 
assailed  the  Book,  and  devoted  the  12th  of 
his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  (k6yoi 
*«rr£  Xpumavuv)  to  a  refutation  of  its  claims 
to  be  considered  a  prophecy.  ''The  history," 
he  said,  44  is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antiochus 


Kpiphanes,  and  false  afterward 


therefore  the 
lis  time  "  (Hieron.  J'racf. 


Book  was  written  in 

in  Dan.).  The  argument  of  Porphyry  is 
exact  anticipation  of  the  position  of  manv 
modern  critics,  and  involves  a  twofold  assump- 
tion, that  the  whole  Book  ought  to  contain 
predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Kxternally 
the  Book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  Book  of 
Scripture,  and  there  is  notliiug  to  show  that 
Porphyry  urged  any  historical  objections  against 
it ;  but  it  brings  the  belief  in  miracle  and  pre- 
diction, in  the  Divine  power  and  foreknowledge 
as  active  among  men,  to  a  startling  test,  and 
according  to  the  character  of  this  belief  in  the 
individual  must  be  his  judgment  upon  the 
book. 

8.  Molern  Opinion. — The  hist  ory  of  the  assaults 
upon  the  prophetic  worth  of  Daniel  in  modern 
times  is  full  of  interest.  In  the  first  instance 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
opening  chapters,  i.-vii.  (Spinoza,  Newton),  which 
were  perfectly  compatible  with  the  fullest  recog- 
nition of  their  canonicity.  Then  the  variations 
in  the  LXX.  suggested  the  belief  that  chs.  iii.-vi. 
were  a  later  interpolation  (J.  D.  Michaelis).  As 
a  next  step  the  last  six  chapters  only  were  re- 
tained as  a  genuine  Book  of  Scripture  (Kichhorn, 
1st  and  2nd  edd.);  and  at  last  the  whole  Book 
was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an  imj>ostor,  *'  with- 
out intention  to  deceive,"  who  lived  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  (Corrodi, 
1783.  Hitzig  fixes  the  date  more  exactly  from 
170  n.c.  to  the  spring  of  164  B.C.).  This  opinion 
has  found  wide  acceptance,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced "  a  certain  result  of  historical  criti- 
cism ;"  the  "  certainty  "  of  which  has  again  been 
transformed  into  uncertainty  by  the  view  which 
assigns  the  Hebrew  sections  to  the  Maccabaean 
period,  and  the  Aramaic,  to  c.  B.C.  300  (cp.  Mein- 
hold,  Jicitrage,  p.  22  ;  Das  Buck  Daniel  in  Strack 
u.  Zockler's  Kwzgef.  Komm.  z.  A.  T.,  pp.  261-2). 

9.  Grounds  of  Rejection  (cp.  §  12). — The  real 
grounds  on  which  most  modern  critics  rely 
in  rejecting  the  Book,  are  the  "fabulousness 
of  its  narratives "  and  "  the  minuteness  of  its 
prophetic  history."  44  The  contents  of  the  Book," 
it  is  said,  "arc  irrational  and  imjK>ssible" 
(Hitzig,  §  5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  such  a  statement  without  entering 
into  general  views  of  the  Providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
contents  of  the  Book  are  exceptional  and  sur- 
prising ;  but  revelation  is  itself  a  miracle,  how- 
ever it  be  given,  and  essentially  as  inconceivable 
as  any  miracle.  There  are  times,  perhaps,  when 
it  is  required  that  extraordinary  sigus  should 
arrest  the  attention  of  men  and  fix  their  minds 
upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is  ever  work- 
ing around  them.  Prodigies  may  become  a 
guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may 
determine,  and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  deter- 
mine, the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous 
working  of  God  will  assume  at  a  particular 
time ;  so  that  the  question  is,  whether  there  is 
any  discernible  relation  between  the  outward 
wonders  and  the  moral  condition  of  an  epoch. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  to  apply  this  remark  to  the 
case  of  Daniel  (cp.  Pusoy,  Lecture  VII.  §  12). 
The  position  which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was 
as  exceptional  as  the  Pook  which  bears  his 
name.     He  survived  the   Kxile  and  the  dis- 
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appointment  which  attended  the  first  hopes  of 
the  Jews.  The  glories  which  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Return  in  the  foreshortened 
vision  of  earlier  Prophets  were  now  felt  to  be 
far  off,  and  a  more  special  Revelation  may  have 
been  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  period  of 
silence  and  conflict.*  The  very  character  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some 
signal  exhibition  of  Divine  power.  As  the  first 
Exodus  was  distinguished  by  great  mnrvels,  it 
might  appear  natural  that  the  second  should  be 
also  (cp.  Micah  vii.  15 ;  Caspari  and  Delitzsch). 
National  miracles,  so  to  speak,  formed  the 
beginning  of  the  theocracy  :  personal  miracles, 
the  beginning  of  the  Church.  To  speak  of  an 
"aimless  and  lavish  display  of  wonders"  is  to 
disregard  the  representative  significance  of  the 
different  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people.  A  new 
era  was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The  Jews, 
left  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  looked 
for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to 
deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own  purposes. 
The  persecution  of  Antiochus  completed  the 
teaching  of  Daniel ;  and  the  people  no  longer 
sought  without  that  which  at  length  they  had 
found  within.  They  had  withstood  the  assault 
of  one]  typical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  all.  the  close  of  special  predic- 
tions coincided  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
national  faith.    [Antiochcs  Epiphanes.] 

10.  Other  Objedimis. — The  general  objections 
against  the  44  legendary  "  miracles  and  specific 
predictions  of  Daniel  are  strengthened  by  other 
objections  in  detail,  which  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  in  themselves  as  of  any  considerable 
weight  (cp.  Pusey,  Lecture  Vll.).  Some  of 
these  have  been  already  answered  incidentally. 
Some  still  require  a  short  notice,  though  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  often  after-thoughts ; 
the  results,  and  not  the  causes,  of  the  rejection 
of  the  Book.  Not  only,  it  is  said,  is  (a)  the  Book 
placed  among  the  Hagiographa,  but  (6)  Daniel  is 
omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  ;  (c)  the  language  is  corrupted 
by  an  intermixture  of  Greek  words;  (</)  the  details 
are  essentially  unhistorical ;  (e)  the  doctrinal  and 
moral  teaching  betrays  a  late  date. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  (a-b)  if  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  already 
placed  among  the  Hagiographa  (see  §  4)  at  the 
time  when  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  was  written, 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  Daniel  (Ecclus. 
xlix.)  is  quite  natural,  and  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  omission  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Ezra  (xlix.  11)  or  of  the  individual 
mention  of  the  twelve  lesser  Prophets  (xlix.  10). 
(c)  Up  to  the  present  time  the  decipherment  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  has  not  thrown  light 
upon  the  technical  names  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments in  use,  but  the  objection  founded  upon 
the  mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments'1 
(iii.  5,  7,  10,  DIJVp,  KiOapa]  IT^WMD,  <rvfi~ 


1  The  tpecial  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  24) 
and  Isaiah  (xliv.  xlv.)  centre  in  D.miel  (cp.  Dan. 
xi.  30);  and  tbe  prediction  of  Balaam  offers  a  remark- 
able parallel  to  th««e  of  Daniel,  both  from  their  par- 
ticularity and  from  the  position  which  the  Prophet 
occupied  (cp.  rusey.  Lecture  II.). 

*  H.  Derenbourg,  "  Les  mot*  Giro*  J.uis  le  llvre 
blblique  dc  Daniel "  (iff  lanyts  Craux,  lan,  pp.  rsh- 


Qttvla;  pTJ|\iD2,  tyaXrrifHov :  cp.  the  4Lxcumu 
on  the  Musical  Instruments,'  in  Sp  iter's  (Wa* 
p.  281),  once  supi*>sed  insuperable,  cannot  be 
pressed.    It  is  admitted  that  such  mention  is 
not  surprising  at  a  time  when  the  intercourK 
between  Greece  and  Assyria  can  lw  traced  to  the 
time  of  Sargon  at  least  (B.C.  72\1 ;  Meinhold, 
Beitrage,  p.  32),  and  when  the  Hellenization of th« 
Jewish  race  between  B.C.  607-5*57,  before  and 
after  deportation  into  Babylonia,  was  an  indis- 
putable fact(cp.  Flinders-Petrie,  ranu.ii.pp.49, 
50.    Cp.  also  Brandis  in  Delitzsch,  /Vi,'.1  [".  274; 
Ale.  Frag.  33,  Bergk.).    (./)  The  details  are  in 
some  cases  as  yet  unattested,  or  otherwise  stated 
than  in  contemporary  documents,  but  unhii- 
torical  they  are  not.   The  whole  colouring,  scene, 
and  characters  of  the  Book  are  Oriental,  and 
especially  Babylonian,  im)x«sible  to  an  age  w 
unfamiliar  with  them  as  the  Maccabaean.  The 

colossal  image  (D^V,  iii.  1,  probably  that  of  the 
god  Marduk  [Merodach]),  the  fiery  furnace,  the 
,  inartyr-like  boldness  of  the  three  confessors  (iii. 
16),  the  decree  of  Darius  (vi.  7),  the  lions'  dtn 
(vi.  7,  19,  313),  the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  demand  of  the  Chaldaeans  (see  p.  55j, 
col.  1),  his  obeisance  before  Daniel  (r.  46),  his 
greatness  as  a  builder  (iv.  30)  and  his  sudden  fall 
(f.  33;  cp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Et.  ix.  41 ;  Joseph,  c  .Ip. 
,  i.  20),  the  events  connected  with  Belshamr, 
Cyrus,  Darius  the  Mede,  and  the  fall  of  Babylon 
(see  s.  nn.),  are  not  only  consistent  with  thef*ts 
of  Eastern  life,  but  in  many  instances  directly 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  Inscriptions  (** 
on  these  points  not  only  the  notes  of  Pusev  and 
Speaker's  Comm,*,  but  also  Meinhold,  I. He  im- 
position u.  s.  tr.  p.  194  ;  Andrea,  Bctccis  d.  Glavhm 
for  1887,  1889;  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  Us  it- 
cuuvertes  modernes*  iv.  377  sq.,  and  Les  Ltmi 
Saints  et  la  critique  rational tste,  1890.  Tfce 
inscriptions  relative  to  the  time  from  Nebachid- 
|  nezzar  to  Belshazzar  are  convenient  iv  co  Uetted 
and  translated  in  Schrader,  KeUinsckrifiiitk 
j  IlibliotKek,  iii.,  2te  Halfle,  p.  10  sq.  Cp.  aifc 
)  Ball's  translations  in  PSBA.  x.  xi.  ;  Rc-wis  vf 
'■  the  Past,  N.S.,  iii.  iv. ;  Babylonian  Pccrd,  i.  ii\ 
(e)  In  doctrine  the  Book  is  closely  connected 
with  the  writings  of  the  Exile,  and  forms  a  htt 
step  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  the  >Ies$:ih 
(vii.  13,  &c.X  of  the  resurrection  (iii.  2.  3),  »■( 
the  ministry  of  Angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  l,£c)."f 
personal  devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  formed 
the  basis  of  later  speculations,  but  received  Lf 
essential  addition  in  tin  interval  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  (cp.  on  these  points  PusfJ 
and  the  Speaker's  Comm.*). 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  Bo<i 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  a»'< 
exceptional  character,  yet  it  is  inaccurate  cnluf- 
torical,  philological,  and  archaeological  ^roandj 
to  assign  its  composition  to  the  Maeeabieac 
period  (cp.  Delitzsch,  p.  479;  Bp.  ThirlwaJ  '> 
Letters.,  Literary  and  Theologvyil,  pp.  245-^. 
Meinhold,  Beitraje  u.s.tc., 4  Abwcis  dor  Abfissun; 
von  Dan.  ii.-vi.  in  der  Zeit  d.  makka»iiich<-n 


244,  translated  In  Htbraica,  iv.  7  nq.  p*s7 J),  starts  »ith 
the  assumption  of  the  Maccabaean  date  and  no  J- "ire** 
words  everywhere ;  Fabre  d'Envieo  (l/t  /.irre  /T^" 
Daniel,  i.  101  [1*88])  will  not  admit  that  tKr*  tn  any 
Greek  words  at  all.  On  the  worda  in  Han.  iii.  2, 3, 
Ugarde,  AgalAangdut,  p.  157  eq.— [F.J 
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Karnpfe,'  p.  46  sq.,  admits  this  as  regards  that 
special  section),  it  appears  as  a  key  to  the  later 
history  and  struggles  of  the  Jews,  and  not  as  a 
result  from  them.  The  reception  into  the  Canon, 
the  phenomena  of  the  Alexandrine  Version,  all 
point  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  prophetical 
section  be  to  some  the  difficulty,  a  sounder  system 
of  interpretation,  combined  with  a  more  worthy 
view  of  the  Divine  government  of  men  and 
nations,  will  probably  do  much  to  remove  those 
undefined  doubts  as  to  the  inspired  character  of 
the  Revelation  which  naturally  arise  at  first  in 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  students. 

11.  Conclusion.— But  while  all  historical  evi- 
dence supports  the  canonicity  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  recognition  of 
the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Book  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  belief  that  the  whole,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  as  it  issued  from  the  hands 
of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Baba  Bathra,  f.  146), ««  the  Books  of  Ezekiel,  the 
twelve  minor  Prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were 
imtten  (i.e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  *  and  in  the  case 
of  Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong 
internal  evidence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel 
is  spoken  of  (i.  17,  19,  20,  v.  11,  12;  the  title 
in  ix.23,  xii.  is  different)  suggests  the  notion  of 
another  writer ;  and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages 
in  question,  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  1  Cor.  xv.  10;  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2 
(Keil,  §  136),  or  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
typical  position  which  he  occupied  (Auberlen, 
p.  37).  The  substantial  authorship  of  a  Book  of 
Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subordinate  work 
of  arrangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  a  writer  would  purposely  write 
one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat 
in  separate  records  of  events  of  general  history 
in  the  vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special 
fortunes  of  God's  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the 
Return  we  may  suppose  that  these  records  of 
Daniel  were  brought  into  one  whole,  with  the 
addition  of  an  introduction  and  a  fuller  narra- 
tive,* when  the  other  Bacred  writings  received 
their  final  revision  (cp.  Speaker's  Comm.*  p.  230). 
The  visions  themselves  would  be  necessarily 
preserved  in  their  original  form,  and  thus  the 
later  chapters  (vii.-xii.)  exhibit  no  traces  of 
any  subsequeut  recension,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses,  vii.  1,  x.  1. 

12.  Interpretation.  —  The  interpretation  of 
Daniel  has  hitherto  proved  an  inexhaustible 
field  for  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  and 
the  certain  results  are  comparatively  few.  To 
touch  on  two  points  only :  A.  The  ftrnr  king- 
doms. According  to  the  traditional  view  (cp. 
Pusey,  Lett.  II.),  which  appears  as  early  as  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  [2  Esduas]  and  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  (ch.  iv.),  the  four  empires  described  in 
chs.  ii.  vii.  are  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  With  nearly  equal 
consent  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a 
change   of  subject    in   the   eleventh  chapter 


•  The  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  Iv.)  appears  to 
present  clear  tnot*  of  the  interweaving  of  a  commen- 
tary with  unoriginal  text.  Further  the  variant  spelling 
of  some  proper  name*  in  the  prwnt  original  text  of  the 
Book,  an  well  as  the  mis-spelling  of  others,  point  to  tex- 
tual mistakes,  Intentional  or  otherwise,  In  the  copyist. 
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(xi.  31  sq.),  by  which  the  seer  passes  from  the 
persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the  times  of  Anti- 
christ. A  careful  comparison  of  the  language 
of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the  Syrian 
kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the 
struggles  of  the  Jewish  Church  with  the  Greek 
powers  up  to  the  death  of  its  great  adversary 
(xi.  45).  This  couflict,  indeed,  has  a  typical 
import,  and  foreshows  in  its  characteristic  out- 
lines the  abiding  and  final  conflict  of  the  people 
of  God  and  the  powers  of  evil,  so  that  the  true 
work  of  the  interpreter  must  be  to  determine 
historically  the  nature  of  each  event  signalized 
in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he  may  draw  from 
the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future.  The  tra- 
ditional interpretation  of  '"the  four  empires" 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the 
other,  though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates 
(Hofmann,  Auberlen,  Keil,  Hkvernick,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Ziindel,  Kliefoth,  and  most  English 
commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time  when 
the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no 
place  in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christiana, 
and  in  succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  has 
been  unnaturally  prolonged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state 
of  thought  which  experience  has 'proved  false. 
It  is  a  still  more  fatal  objection  to  this  interpre- 
tation that  it  destroys  the  great  idea  of  a  cyclic 
development  of  history  which  lies  nt  the  basis  of 
all  prophecy.  Great  periods  (atW«s)  appear  to 
be  marked  out  in  the  fortunes  of  mankind  which 
answer  to  another,  so  that  that  Divine  utterance 
which  receives  its  first  fulfilment  in  one  period 
receives  a  further  and  more  complete  fulfilment 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  some  later  period. 
Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ  formed  the  close 
of  the  last  age,  as  His  second  coming  will  form 
the  close  of  the  present  one.  The  one  event  is 
the  type  nnd,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the  other. 
This  is  acknowledged  with  regard  to  the  other 
Prophecies,  and  yet  the  same  truth  is  not  applied 
to  the  revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear  then 
first  to  gain  their  full  significance  when  they 
are  seen  to  contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in 
the  history  of  the  nations  which  ruled  the  world 
before  Christ's  coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as 
much  a  fulfilment  of  the  visionc  of  Daniel  as  of 
those  of  the  other  Prophets.  The  four  empires 
precede  the  coming  of  Alessiah  and  pass  away 
before  him.  At  the  same  time  their  spirit 
survives  (cp.  vii.  12),  and  the  forms  of  national 
existence  which  were  developed  on  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  again  reproduce  themselves  in  later 
history.  According  to  this  view,  the  empires  of 
Daniel  can  be  no  other  than  those  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  who  all 
placed  the  centre  of  their  power  at  Babylon,  and 
appear  to  have  exhibited  on  one  stage  the  great 
type*  of  national  life.  The  Roman  power  was  at 
its  height  when  Christ  came,  but  the  Egyptian 
kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander, had  just  been  destroyed,  and  thus  the 
"stone  cut  without  hands  struck  the  feet  of 
the  image,"  and  Christianity  destroyed  for  ever 
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the  real  supremacy  of  heathen  dominion.  But 
this  first  fulfilment  of  the  vision  was  only 
inchoative,"  and  the  correlatives  of  the  four 
empires  must  be  sought  in  post-Christian  his- 
tory. The  corresponding  symbolism  of  Babylon 
and  Home  is  striking  at  first  sight,  and  other 
parallels  may  be  drawn.  The  Byzantine  empire, 
for  instance,  "inferior"  to  the  Roman  (Dan. 
ii.  39),  may  be  compared  with  thatof  the  Mede*. 
The  Teutonic  races  with  their  divided  empire 
recall  the  image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  growing  might  of  the 
Northern  powers,  a  future  kingdom  which  may 
rival  in  terrible  energy  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander. Without  insisting  on  such  details  as 
these,  which  still  require  careful  examination,  it 
appears  that  the  true  interpretation  of  Daniel 
is  to  besought  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
which  they  involve.  In  this  way  the  Book 
remains  a  "prophecy,"  while  it  is  also  a 
"  revelation  ;  "  and  its  most  special  predictions 
acquire  an  abiding  significance/ 

[B.  The  seventy  weeks  (ix.  24-27.  See  the 
excursus  in  Speaker's  Comm.7  p.  300  sq.). — Fraidl 
(Die  Exctjisc  der  Siebzij  Worhen  Daniels,  p.  154, 
1883)  sums  up  the  interpretation  of  the  Church 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  marked  by 
unanimity  of  opinion  upon  the  main  thoughts 
of  the  passage,  coupled  with  great  diversity  as 
regards  individual  expressions  and  the  mode 
of  reckoning.  Ziickler  ('  Der  Prophet  Daniel,' 
pp.  170-198  [in  Lange's  Thcol.-homU.  Bibelwerk, 
1870])  has  collected  with  exhaustive  fulness  all 
that  more  modern  criticism  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  To  those  starting  from  a  Maccabaean 
date,  it  is  of  course  a  vaticinium  ex  etentu,  and 
a  solution,  satisfactory  at  least  to  its  advocates, 
is  attained,  even  if  they  be  unable  to  agree  a* 
to  the  terminus  a  quo  or  the  terminus  ad  quem 
(cp.  Cornill,  Die  Siebzig  Jahrwochen  Daniels, 
1889,  ever  among  the  most  courageous  of  inter- 
preters). The  defenders  of  the  Danielic  author- 
ship (cp.  Wolf,  DieSkhzig  Wwhen  Daniels,  1889) 
are  less  confident  in  their  belief  that  they  have 
solved  the  problems.  Such  an  attitude  is  to  be 
preferred.  To  reckon  these  weeks  backward  and 
forward  from  the  starting-point  of  a  Jew  of 
B.C.  164  is  easy,  but  that  starting-point  has  yet 
to  be  proved  to  be  the  true  one:  to  reckon  them 
from  the  date  of  such  an  one  as  Daniel  professes 
to  be  is  not  easy,  but  is  yet,  from  its  difficulty, 
the  truer  one,  which  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  still  unexplained  nature  of  the  author's  com- 
putation and  chronology,  and  possibly  light  upon 
the  mysteries  of  the  numbers  from  a  Babylonian 
point  of  view,  may  be  elucidated  hereafter. — F.] 

13.  Versions. — There  is  no  Chaldee  translation 
of  Daniel,  and  the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted 
for,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger 
which  would  have  existed  in  such  a  case  of 

'  An  example  of  the  recurrent  anil  advancing  com- 
pletion of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  occurs  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  16,  compared  with  1  Mace.  i.  64.  The  same 
truth  is  also  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  "the 
seventy  sevens,"  as  springing  oui  of  the  "seventy" 
(years)  of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  some  gi««i 
remarks  In  Browne's  Ordo  Saecloru*,  though  his 
Interpretation  of  the  four  empires  as  signifying  the 
Babylonian,  Grecian,  lioman,  and  some  future  empire 
(pp.  675  sq.\  seems  very  unnatural.  The  whole  force  of 
his  argument  (after  Ibn  Ezra  and  M  ait  land)  lies  in  the 
proof  that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 


'  confusing  the  original  text  with  the  paraphrase; 
I  but  on  the  other  hand  the  whole  Book  ha»  been 
published  in  Hebrew.    The  Creek  Version  has 
undergone  singular  changes.    At  an  early  time 
the  LXX.  Version  was  supplanted  in  the  Greex 
Bibles  by  that  of  Theodotion,*  and  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  the  Version  of  Theodotion  was  gene- 
1  rally  "read  by  the  Churches"  (c.  Muffin,  ii.  33; 
Praef.  in  Comm.:  '*  Illndquoquelectoremadmoneo 
Danielem  non  juxta  LXX.  iuterpretes  sed  juxta 
.  .  .Theodotionem  ecclesias  legere  ...").  Tnu 
change,  for  which  Jerome  was  unable  to  account 
j  ("hoc  cur  accident  nescio,"  I'raef.  in  Vers.  L<ia.\ 
i  may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the 
objections  which  were  urged  against  the  corrupt 
LXX.   text    in   controversy   with  Jews  and 
heathen.    The  LXX.  Version  was  certainly  very 
unfaithful  (Hieron.  /.  c);  and  the  influence  of 
Origen,  who  preferred  the  translation  of  Theo- 
dotion (Hieron.  in   Dan.  iv.  6),  was  probably 
effectual  in  bringing  about  the  substitution  (cp. 
Credner,  Dcitr.  ii.  2.")*]  sq.).    In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  the  Version  of  Theodotion  was 
interpolated  from  the  LXX.,  so  that  it  i*  new 
impossible  to  recover  the  -rigmal  text.  [Daniu, 
Apocryphal  Additions  to,  §  4.]  Meanwhile 
the  original  LXX.  translation  passed  entirely 
out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  li*t 
till  the  last  century,  when  it  was  published  at 
Rome  from  a  Codex  Chisianm  (Daniel  &'cw*Ua 
LXX.  ...  Romae,  1772,  ed.  P.  de  M.-igistrii). 
together  with  that  of  Theodotion,  and  sever.! 
illustrative  essays.    It  has  since  beeu  publish*! 
several  times  (ed.  Michaelis,  dotting.  1774;  el. 
Scgaar,  1775;  Hahn,  1845,  and  Tischendorf 
Cp.  Bludau,  De  Alexandria. ic  interpretationis  /*Vj 
Ihtnielis  indole  i-ritica  et  henruticutica,  Slunst^r. 
1890).    Another  recension  of  the  text  is  con- 
tained in  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  Version  at  JliLm 
(ed.  Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  compare* 
of  the  several  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  Commentaries.  —  The  commentaries  it) 
Daniel  arc  very  numerous.  The  Hebrew  com- 
mentaries of  R.  Saadijah  Haggaon  (t  942).  Khs'm 
(fc.  1105),  and  Ibn  Ezra  (fc.  1107),  are  printed 
in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bibles  of  Bamberg  and  to. 
That  of  Abarbanel  (f  c.  1507)  has  beeu  pnntei 
separately  Beveral  times  (Amstelod.  1647,  4to); 
Ibn  Ali  the  Karaite's  Comm.  (ed.  by  Marj^ 
liouth)  forms  part  iii.  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Sewti" 
.•series  of  Aneedota  Oxoniensia  ;  and  others  are 
quoted  'by  Rosenniiiller,  Scholia,  pp.  39.  40. 
Among  the  patristic  commentaries  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Align*, 
Paris,  1N57),  who  noticed  especially  the  objections 
of  Porphyry,  Theodoret  (ii.  1053  sq.  ed.  Schulze), 
and  Lphrem  Syrus  (Op.  S;jr.  ii. ;  Romae,  1740). 
Considerable  fragments  remain  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Hippolvtus  (collected  in  Migne's edition, 
Paris,  1857;  Bratke,  Bonn,  1891)  and  PJy- 
chronius  (Mai,  S<yipt.  Vet.  Xor.  Coll.  vol.  i  ); 
and  Mai  has  published  (/.  c.)  a  catena  on  Daniel, 
containing  fragments  of  Apollinarius,  AthanaMts- 
Bisil,  Lusebiu.s.  and  many  others.  The  chkr 
Reformers — Luther  (Ausfe<futuj  d.  PrcpK. 
1530-1546;  Op.  Germ,  vi.'ed."  Walch),  OcoLun- 
padius  (In  Dan.  libri  duo,  Basil.  1530),  Melatuh- 


e  The  Version  bears  fn  the  tctraplar  text  t!>e  ^'•f 
title,  to  E'lp  aypv™*  Aai i*A.    "Vf  U  the  *n=  *t** 

Daniel  applies  to  tlie  Angela,  "  watchers  "  iDtfl-  ^ 
IT,  -23).   Cp.  Daniel  sec.  LXX.  p.  125  sq. 
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thon  (Comm.  in  Dan.  proph.  Vitemb.  1543),  and 
Calvin  (Praelcct.  in  Dan.  Geneva*,  156:1,  Sic; 
in  French,  1565;  in  English,  1S52-3) — wrote 
on  Daniel ;  and  Rosenmilller  enumerates  nearly 
fifly  other  special  commentators,  aud  his  list 
req  uires  considerable  additions.  The  combination 
of  the  Revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  (Sir  I. 
Newton,  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies,  &c, 
Lond.  1733;  M.  F.  Roos,  Ausl.  if.  Weissag.  Dan. 
u.s.ic,  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the  way  to  a  truer 
understanding  of  Daniel ;  but  the  edition  of 
Bertholdt  (Itoniel,  aus  dem  Hcbr.-Aram.  ncn 
iibersetzt  und  crki'drt,  u.s.w.,  Erlangen,  1806-8), 
in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  Book. 
Bertholdt  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  its 
authenticity;  and  he  has  been  followed  on  the 
tame  side  by  Von  Leugerke  (D.  B.  Dan.  nerd.  u. 
aut.jcl.  Ktfnigsb.  1835),  Maurer  (Comm.  Gramm. 
Crit.  ii.  Lips.  1838),  Hitzig  (Kurzgef.  Exeg. 
Handb.  Leipz.  1850),  Bleek  (Einl.  var.  edd.), 
Lucke  ( Versuch  cincr  vollstdnd.  Einl.  u.s.w.,  2te 
AufL,  Bonn  1852),  De  Wette  (Einl.  var.  edd.), 
Meinhold  (works  cited).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
authenticity  is  affirmed  more  or  less  absolutelv  bv 
Hiiveruick  (Comm.  ub.  d.  B.  Dan.  Hamb.  1832), 
Auberlen  (Der  Proph.  Dan.  u.  d.  Offenfjantng 
Joh.  u.s.w.,  2te  Aufl.,  Basel  1857,  translated  into 
English  from  the  1st  ed.  by  A.  Saphir,  1856), 

Hengstcnberg  (Die  Authentic  d.  Dan  er- 

xriesen,  1831,'translated  by  E.  B.  Pratten,  Edinb.), 
Havernick  (Xetie  krit.  Untersuch.  Hamb.  1838), 
Delitzsch  (Herzog's  BE.* ;  in  BE.2  his  views 
approximate  to  the  other  school),  Keil  (Lehrb.  d. 
Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.,  Frankf.  1853),  Pusey  (Daniel 
the  Prophet,  var.  edd.),  $Spcakcr's  Comm.5,  the  com- 
mentaries of  Ziindel,  Kr'anichfcld,  and  Kliefoth, 
mentioned  in  Zockler's  work,  Kaulen  (Einl.  in  d. 
heilige  Schrift  A.  u.  N.  T.  p.  328  sq.),  Comely 
(Historica  ct  critica  Introductio  in  utriusqne.  Testa- 
menti  Libros  sacros,  ii.  2,  p.  466  sq.,  who  gives 
a  list  of  R.  C.  writers) ;  Knabenhauer  (Comm.  in 
Danielem,  Paris  1891),  and  Fabre  d'Envieu  (Le 
Litre  du  Prophete  Daniel,  1890).  Essays  on 
special  jmints  are  supplied  by  T.  R.  Birks — The 
four  pr>,phetic  Empires,  &c,  1844,  and  The  two 
later  Visions  of  Daniel,  &c,  1846 ;  E.  B.  Elliott, 
Jlorae  Apocalypticae,  1844 ;  S.  P.  Tregclles,  Ec- 
rttarks  on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel,  1852  ; 
Desprez,  Daniel  or  the  Apoc.  of  the  0.  T.,  1865  : 
Pavne  Smith,  Dan.  i.-vi.,  1889 ;  Lagarde  (v. 
Havet),  GGA.  xiv.  1891.        [B.  F.  W.]  [F.] 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDITIONS 
TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that 
of  Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are  not 
found  in  the  original  text,  but  are  accepted  as 
canonical  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Comely 
and  Kaulen).  The  most  important  of  these 
additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The  Sony  of  the 
Tftree  Holy  Children,  The  History  of  Susanna, 
and  The  History  of  .  .  .  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

1.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three 
confessors  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan. 
iii.  23),  Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for 
deliverance  (Song  of  Three  Children,  rr.  3-22) ; 
and  in  answer  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  shields 
them  from  the  fire  which  consumes  their  enemies 
(rr.  23-27),  whereupon  "the  three,  as  out  of  one 
mouth,"  raise  a  triumphant  song  (rr.  29-68), 


I  drawn  largely  from  the  Psalter,  of  which  a  chief 
'  part  (re.  35-66)  has  been  used  as  a  hymn  (the 
Benedicitc)  in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  4th 
century  (Rutin.  Apol.  ii.  35  ;  cp.  Condi.  Tolet.  iv. 
Can.  14).  Like  several  similar  fragments,  the 
chief  parts  of  this  composition  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  as 
separate  psalms,  under  the  titles  "  The  Prayer  of 
Azarias"  and  "The  Hymn  of  our  Fathers;"  and 
a  similar  arrangement  occurs  in  other  Greek 
and  Latin  Psalters.  Ball  gives  numerous  illus- 
:  trations  from  Talmud ic  and  Midrashic  literature, 
!  showing  that  the  conception  of  a  deliverance 
from  a  fiery  furuace  was  traditional  among  the 
Jews  from  very  early  times  (S/teaker's  Comm., 
Apocrypha,  'Introduction  to  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children,' ii.  305-7). 

b.  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  otl'er  no  semblance  of  forming 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of 
Susanna  is  generally  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Book  (Gk.  J1SS.;  Vet.  Lat.);  though  it  also 
I  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (Vulg.  ed.  Compl.). 
Another  name  given  to  this  piece,  44  The  judg- 
ment of  Daniel,"  expresses  clearly  the  point  of 
the  story.  Ball  considers  it  a  traditional  history 
or  Jewish  Haggadah  (Bertholdt),  and  (after 
Briill,  Das  apokrtjph.  Susanna- Buck,  in  the 
!  Mahrb.  f.  JUdische  Geschichte  u.  Litteratur,' 
1879)  an  Anti-Sadducean  Tauienz  -  schrift  of 
B.C.  94-89,  partly  based  upon  Jer.  xxix.  20-23 
(Speaker's  Comm.,  Apocrypha,  4  Introd.  to  the 
Hist,  of  Susanna,'  pp.  325,  &c);  but  Zuckler 
(Strack  u.  Zockler's  Kgf.  Komm.  4  Die  Apokry- 
phen  d.  A.T.'  p.  215,  1891)  shows  that  this 
cannot  be  pressed. 

The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  Book ;  and  in  the  LXX.  Version 
it  bears  a  special  heading  as  "part  of  theprophecy 
of  Ifabukkuk"  (4k  vpo<pnTtias  'AnfiaKovp.  vlov 
'Inoov  4k  rrjs  <pv\rjs  Atvt),  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  an  extract  from  a  pseud- 
epigraphic  writing  attributed  to  that  Prophet 
(Fritzsche).    Ball  finds  the  nucleus  of  this  story 
in  Jer.  Ii.  34,  44,  afterwards  developed  by  the 
Haggadah  in  its  own  fashion,  but  also  illus- 
trating that  Prophet's  own  moral  of  the  utter 
futility  of  idols,  and  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the 
God  of  Israel  (Sjicakcr's  Comm.,  Apocrypha, 
4  Introduction  to  Bel  and  the  Dragon,'  pp.  345-6). 
It  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  this  Apo- 
cryphal work  with  the  legend  of  the  contest 
between  Bel  and  the  Dragon  preserved  in  the 
cuneiform  tablets.    Jewish  authors  in  Babylon 
would  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  popular  Baby- 
lonian legends,  even  if  it  be  thought  improbable 
'  that  the  coincidences  between  these  accounts 
were  44  hardly  accidental  "  (Ball,  pp.  347-8). 
2.  The  additions  are  found  in  both  the  Greek 
I  texts — the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old 
Latin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and 
Arabic  Versions.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting 
in  the  Syriac  (Polychronius,  ap.  Mai,  Script. 
Vett.  Nov.  Coll.  i.  p*.  113,  says  of  the  hymn  ex- 
pressly ob  Ktirai   4v  rots  ifipotlttSs  J>  4v  rots 
(TvptoKoii  fiifiKlois).  From  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
the  fragments  passed  into  common  use,  and  they 
are  commonly  quoted  by  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers 
as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem.  Alex.  Eel.  proph.  i. ; 
Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric. ;  Tertull.  de  Pudic.  17,  &c), 
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but  rejected  by  those  who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew 
canon.  Jerome  in  particular  called  attention  to 
their  absence  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Praef.  in 
Van.),  and  instead  of  any  commentary  of  his  own 
adds  shortly  Origen's  remarks  "  on  the  fables  of 
Bel  and  Susanna  "  (C>imn.  in  Van.  xiii.  1).  In  a 
similar  manner  he  notices  shortly  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  "  lest  he  should  seem  to 
have  overlooked  it  "  (Comm.  t»  Van.  Hi.  23). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  were  derived  from  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  originals.  Kaulen  (Einl.  in.  d.  heil. 
Schrift  A.  u.  X.  T.  ii.  §  395  [see  his  reff.])  and 
Comely  (Historica  et  critica  Introductio  in  utri- 
usque  Testamenti  Libros  ticros,  ii.  2,  p.  499  sq.) 
give  the  substance  of  the  arguments,  and  Ball 
affirms  them  afresh,  but  the  evidence  is  intri- 
cate, and  insufficient  to  establish  the  point  (Bis- 
sell,  The  Apocrypha  of  the  0.  T.  p.  442  sq. ;  Zdckler, 
p.  215).  The  character  of  the  additions  them- 
selves indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an  Alexandrine 
writer ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  translator 
of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions  which  were 
already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(cp.  Fritzsche,  Excg.  Haiulb.zndcn  Apok.  i.  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  fur- 
nished an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prayer  and  hymn  ;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon 
seems  like  a  strange  exaggeration  of  the  record 
of  the  deliverance  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which 
may  naturally  have  formed  the  basis  of  different 
legends.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  History 
of  Susanna  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the  Prophet,  though  the  narrative  may  not  be 
wholly  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the 
fragments  were  derived  (cp.  Hody,(£?  liihl.  Text. 
p.  583).  Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little 
more  than  transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  im- 
provements in  style  and  language,  which  are 
considerably  greater  in  the  appended  narratives 
than  in  the  Song  incorporated  into  the  canonical 
text.  Thus  while  the  History  of  Susanna  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  contain  large  additions 
which  complete  and  embellish  the  story  (e.g. 
Hist.  Sus.  cc.  15-18;  20,  21;  24-27;  46,  47, 
49,  50 :  Bel.  &  Dr.  rt\  1,  9-13  ;  Eichh.  pp.  431 
sq.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX.  (cp.  De  Magistris, 
Vanicl,  &c,  pp.  234  sq. ;  Kichh.  Einl.  in  <L 
Apok.  Schrift.  422  sq.).  The  Polyglott-Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  Versions  are  derived  from 
Theodotion  ;  and  the  Hexaplar-Svriac  from  the 
LXX.  (Eichh.  p.  430,  &c). 

5.  The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received 
various  embellishments  in  later  times,  which 
throw  some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  originally  composed  (cp.  Ori<j.  Ep.  ad 
Afric.  §§  7,  8 ;  Bochart,  Hicroz.  iii.  3  ;  Eichh. 
p.  446,  &c.) ;  just  as  the  change  which  Theodo- 
tion introduced  into  the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give 
some  consistency  to  the  facts,  illustrates  the 
rationalising  process  through  which  the  legends 
passed  (cp.  Dclitzsch,  De  Habtcuci  vita  et  aetate, 
1844).  It  is  thus  useless  to  institute  any  in- 
quiry into  the  historic  foundation  which  lies 
below  the  popular  traditions;  for  though  the 
stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  fables,  it  is 
evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined  the 
shape  which  they  assumed.    A  later  age  found 


in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to 
Christian  commentators  Susanna  aj>}*ard  u  a 
type  of  the  true  Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by 
Jew  and  Pagan,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to  God 
in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  In  >\h  im. 
pp.  689  sq.,  ed.  Migne).  [B.  F.  W.]  [t\] 

DANTTES,  THE  0«H :  B.  6  Aam,  A. 
i  Afo>  [Judg.  xiiL  2]  ;  BA.  *6  Adr  [Judg.  itul 
1,  11];  B.  ol  Accural,  KA.  -»-  [1  Ch.  xii.  33]: 
Van).  The  descendants  of  Dan.  and  members  of 
his  tribe.  [W.A.W.] 

dan -j a' an  c?rn:  K  Air  E;Wy  *** 

Obidy ;  A.  Aav  'lapiu,  Kal  'lovtdy;  Lucian,  A4>: 
Van  silvestria),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the  points  visited  by  Jcab  in 
taking  the  census  of  the  people.  It  occun 
between  Gilead  and  Zidon— and  therefore  may 
have  been  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Dan 
(Lush),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The 
reading  of  the  LXX.  (Alex.)  and  of  the  Yul$.  was 
evidently  TIP  pi,  Van-jiar,  the  nearest  trans- 
lation of  which  is  44  Dan  in  the  wood."  Tail 
reading  is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with 
the  character  of  the  country  about  Tell  el-Kady. 
Driver  (Notes  on  the  Jfcb.' Text  of  the  Bb.  of 
Samuel,  in  loco)  corrects  the  reading  of  the 

passage  as  follows :  *?H  T32D  ^  \1  MK3P\ 
pT¥.  There  seems  no  reason  fo/doubting  that 
the  well-known  Dan  is  intended.  We  bar*  no 
record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north  ;  and  era 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  acceptd 
northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important 
a  place  to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  a*  tin: 
in  the  text.  Dr.  Schultz,  formerly  Prussian 
Consul  at  Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  at< 
called  h~h.  Vanidn,  in  the  mountains  about  two 
miles  K.  of  Rosen  Ndkurah,  south  of  Tyre,  which 
he  proposes  to  identify  with  Dan-jaan  (Van  >ie 
Velde,  Memoir,  30t5);  Major  Cornier  (//Vi  to 
Bible,  p.  408)  holds  the  same  view.   [G.]  [W.J 

DAN'NAH  (HJT,  depression,  low  grvvii, 

Ges. ;  B.  'Ptvvd ;  Vanm).  A  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and  according  to 
Dillmann*  not  yet  identified.  It  is  mention*! 
with  Debir  and  Socoh,  and  may  perhaps  be 

identified  with  Idhna  flj  j\),  the  Jedna  men- 

tioned  by  Eusebius  (OS.2  p.  268,  30)  as  being 
six  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  on  the  read  to 
Hebron.  It  lies  S.  of  Wddy  el-Afrmj  ( FEF. 
Mem.  iii.  305).  [G.j  [W.] 

DAPHNE  (Ad>yq;  Daphne),  a  celebrated 
grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antinch  in 
Syria  [Antioch].   Its  establishment,  like  that  of 
the  city,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Xicator.    The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  about  five 
miles,  and  in  history  thev  are  associated  most 
intimately   together.     Just  as  Antioch  was 
frequently  called  'A.  <V1  A<x<>rij,  and  ii  *p4r 
Ad<pvr)v,  so  conversely  we  find  Daphne  entitled 
A.  i)  wpoj  'jLPTu>x*lcu>  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1-.  §  5). 
The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural  beacty, 
with  perennial  fountains  and  abundant  wood. 
Seleucus  localised  here,  and  appropriate!  u> 
himself  and  his  family  the  fables  of  Aj^llo*^ 
the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph  D.iphn-.  Here 
he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  and  colossal 
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statue  of  the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleacid 
monarch*,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  em- 
bellished the  place  still  further.  Among  other 
honours,  it  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum. 
It  is  in  this  character  that  the  place  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  (B.c.  171)  the  aged  and 

Striotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked 
enelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  took 
refuge  at  Daphne ;  *  whence  he  was  treacherously 
brought  out,  at  the  instance  of  Menelnus,  and 
murdered  by  Andronicus,  who  was  governor  of 
Antioch  during  the  king's  absence  on  a  cam- 
paign. Josephus  docs  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  When 
Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  be 
famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  vice  (see 
Farrar's  Life  of  St.  Paul  [pop.  ed.«J  p.  103  sq.). 
44  Daphnici  mores  "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gibbon's 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  xxiii.).  The  beginning  of 
the  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the 
time  of  Julian,  when  Christianity  in  the  Empire 
began  to  triumph  over  Heathenism.  The  site 
has  been  well  identified  by  Pococke  and  other 
travellers  at  Beit  el-Md,  44  the  House  of  the 
Water,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to  the 

5.  W.  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher  ground  ;  where 
the  fountains  and  the  wild  fragrant  vegetation 
are  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the 
natural  characteristics  of  Apollo's  sanctuary 
{Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Gcog.,  art.  Daphne ; 
Muller,  Dc  Ant.  Antiochenis.)  The  Greek  in- 
scription of  the  date  B.C.  189  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne,  and 
referred  to  in  the  Amer.  ed.  of  the  D.  B.,  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  the  Joum.  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  vi.  550-5 ;  vii. 
p.  xliv.  [J.  S.  H.]  [W.] 

DA'RA  (JTV*;  BA.  Aapd;  Dora),  1  Ch.  ii. 

6.  [Dakda.] 

DAR'DA  (in*n-,  B.  AapaXd;  A.rbrAdpaa\ 
Joseph.  Adptiavot ;  Dorda),  a  son  of  Mahol,  one 
of  four  men  of  great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but 
who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31, 
LXX.  c.  27  ;  Heb.  v.  11).   Ethan,  the  first  of  the 
four,  is  called  '*  the  Ezra hi  te  ;  "  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  designation  extends  to  the 
others.    [Ethan.]    In  1  Ch.  ii.  6,  however,  the 
same  four  names  occur  again  as  44  sons  of  Zcrah," 
of  the  great  family  of  Pharez  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  with  the  slight  difference  that  Darda 
appears  as  Dara.    The  identity  of  these  persons 
with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  is  still  debated  (see  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  in.  the  Speaker's  Comm. 
and  in  Strack  u.  Ztfckler's  Kurzgcf.  Komm.).  In 
favour  of  their  identity  : — 

(1.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read 
Darda  in  Ch.  (Davidson,  Hebr.  Text,  p.  210),  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions.  [Dara.] 

(2.)  The  son  of  Zcrah  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrahite,  the  change 
depending  merely  ou  the  position  of  a  vowel- 
point.  ("Ezrahite.]  And  further,  the  change 
u  actually  made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan,  which 
in  Kings  has  "son  of  Zcrah." 

"  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  some  of  the  JewB  led 
Into  captivity  were  settled  at  Daphne  (Jcr.  Tai. 
vi-  4). 


(3.)  The  word  "son"  is  used  in  Hebrew  so 
often  to  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first 
generation,  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
"son  of  Mahol,"  as  compared  with  "son  of 
Zerah."  For  instance,  of  the  five  "sons  of 
Judah  "  in  1  Ch.  iv.  1,  the  first  was  really 
Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grandson,  the  third 
his  great-grandson,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  still 
later  descendants.  Further,  some  conjecture 
that  44  Bene  Mahol  "  means  "  sons  of  the  choir ; " 
in  which  case  the  men  in  question  were  the 
famous  musicians,  two  of  whom  are  named  in 
the  titles  to  Pss.  Ixxxviii.  and  lxxxix.  [Mahol.] 

It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  these  argu- 
ments do  not  command  universal  acceptance, 
and  it  is  best,  with  Hiehm  (HWB.  s.  n.  Heman) 
to  consider  the  identity  uncertain.      [G.]  [F. ] 

DARIC  (flSTTits  fO^Tll  on]7  in  PL 
D»33TW.  D*:iD3T!;  Talm.  J/I3V!:  Xpvcovs  ; 

solidus,  drachma :  Ezra  ii.  69,  vtii.  27  ;  Neh. 
viii.  70,  71,  72 ;  1  Ch.  xxix.  7),  a  gold  coin 
current  in  Palestine  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon. That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  at  the  time 
mentioned,  the  name  of  a  coin,  although  it  may 
have  been  originally  that  of  a  weight,  is  evident 
from  its  identity  with  the  Greek  name  of  the 
only  Persian  gold  coin  of  the  time,  the  AaptatSi, 
or  crrar^p  Aapcuco*!.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
obscure.  It  has  been  derived  in  the  Greek  form 
from  the  name  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  first 
Persian  monarch  known  to  have  struck  gold  or 
money  of  any  metal.  The  name  Darius  however, 
in  Achaemenian  Persian,  Daryava(h)ush,  when 
confronted  with  the  Hebrew  forms,  forbids  this 
derivation  (but  cp.  G.  Hoffmann,  Zeitsch.f.  Assyrio- 
lotjie,  ii.  49  sq.).  M.  Oppert  and  M.  V.  Revillout 
identify  it  with  the  As>yro- Babylonian  H5D  JT1, 
darag  mana, 44  degree  (i.e.  ^)  of  the  mina  "  (Ann. 
dcNtan.  1884,  p.  1 19 ;  Head,  Historia  Nummorum, 
p.  698).  Possibly  the  word  is  Aramaic  This  was 
the  usual  language  of  the  coins  of  the  satraps,  and 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  commerce  under  the 
Achaemeniau  kings,  and  even  under  the  Assyrian 

Sargonids.    The  Syriac  form,  ]ir>->»i%t  was 

used  in  the  vulgar  language  in  the  time  of 
Barhebraeus,  13th  century  A.D.,  to  designate 
the  current  gold  coin,  the  dinar  of  the  Arabs 
(Castell.  Lex.  Syr.,  ed.  Michaelis,  s.  v.). 

The  Daric  weighs  130  grs.  or  the  60th  of  the 
light  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  gold  mina.  It 
appears  that  the  Hebrew  shekel  of  gold,  which 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  weight,  was  identical 
with  the  Daric.  Thus  the  use  of  the  term  in  1  Ch. 
xxix.  7  proleptically  would  be  accurate.  The 
usual  type  represents  the  King  of  Persia  as  an 
archer  (see  illustration).  The  double  Daric  is 
supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  Alexander  after 
the  conquest  of  Asia.  (On  the  whole  subject, 
see  Head,  op.  cit.  pp.  698  sqq.)  [K.  S.  P.] 


Gold  tferic.   (BrilUh  Mtueom.   Actual  «Uo  ) 

DARI'US  (tlTTV,  Old  Persian,  Daraya- 
icaush  ;  Median,  Tariyamaui  [=Dariyauxxush']\ 
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Babylonian,  DariamuA  [  =  Darlawush\  Daruya- 
nvi*u  [=  Ddruydtcushu],  Danietttt,  iJariu*,  &c.  ; 
LXX.  &ap*'ios ;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1,  9,  Aapa- 
euoj  [Nuthus]  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  785,  d  AapiVjicTjs : 

Persian,  \  \&,  {*^>\.\&\  the  name  of  several 

kings  of  Persia  and  Media.  Herodotus  (vi.  98) 
says  that  the  name  is  equivalent  to  «p{fij*,  i.e. 
"doer"  or  "driver."  It  has  also  been  com- 
pared with  the  Persian  dur,  "  possessor,"  from 
dashtan,  44  to  possess,"  and  dara  or  darab. 
"  king."  Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede  (HBH  trim,  Dan. 

l,  chaid.  kho  i  iKrthibi  ".into  "1 

TTT  u  J  TTT 

Am],  vi.  1  =  v.  31),  "  the  son  of  Ahasuerus 
=  Xerxes)  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  who 
succeeded  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom  after 
Belshazzar's  violent  death  [Belshazzar],  being 
then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan.  v.  :il=vi.  1; 
ix.  1).  The  lirst  year  only  of  his  reign  is  men- 
tioned (Dan.  ix.  1  ;  xi.  1),  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  important  one  for  Daniel  and  the 
Jews,  the  prophet  being  advanced  by  Darius 
the  Mede  to  a  very  high  dignity  (Dan.  vi.  I  sq.); 
namely,  that  of  "  one "  (K.  V.)  of  the  three 
presidents  which  were  placed  over  the  hundred 
and  twenty  satraps;  and  Darius,  after  Daniel's 
miraculous  deliverance,  issued  a  decree  enjoining 
44  reverence  for  the  God  of  Daniel  "  throughout 
his  dominions. 

Various  attempts  haw  been  made  te  identify 
Darius  the  Mede.  He  has  been  regarded  as  the 
same  as  Darius  Hystaspis ;  or  as  Cyaxares  II., 
"  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages  "  (Josephus, 
Ant.  x.  11,  §  4;  Bertholdt  ;  Von  Lengerke ; 
Auberlcn,  Daniel  wtd  d.  Otfenbaruny,  &c); 
or  as  Astvages  himself,  the  last  king  of  the 
Medes  (Winer,  RWB.  s.  v.;  Niebuhr,  Gcsch, 
Ass.  u.  Bab.  pp.  45,  92).  All  these  identifica- 
tions, however,  may  be  passed  over,  as  they  do  1 
not  agree  with  the  history  of  the  last  days  of 
the  native  kings  of  Babylonia,  as  related  in  the 
native  chronicles. 

In  determining  who  Darius  the  Mede  was,  it 
is  needful  to  note  certain  of  the  more  prominent 
jioints  as  related  or  indicated  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.    This  ruler  is  there  said  to  have  "re-  j 

ceived  "  (^3p)  the  kingdom  (cp.  Dan.  vii.  18,  | 
where  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are  said  t>» 
do  the  same  thing),  an  expression  which  wouid 
imply  acting  for  another.  It  is  also  said  that 
Darius  the  Mede  appointed  satraps  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  His  first  year  only  is 
mentioned,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Daniel  these  words  occur :  "  So  this  Daniel 
prospered  iu  the  reign  of  Itarius,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persiau."  All  these  state- 
ments, it  is  to  be  noted,  agree  fairly  well  with 
what  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  relates  of  Cyrus's 
general  Gobryas.  We  there  tin  I  that  Gobrvas 
was  governor  of  Gutium ;  that  he  descended, 
with  the  army  of  Cyrus,  to  Babylon,  on  the 
16th  of  Tammuz;  that  Cyrus  arrived  later  (on 
the  3rd  of  Marcheswan) ;  and  that  Gobrvas, 
Cyrus's  governor,  appointed  governors  in  Bab>,-- 
lon.  Gobryas  seems  to  have  been  concerned  also 
iu  the  attack  which  resulted  in  Belshazzar's 
death  [Belshazzar].  It  is  evident  from  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  that  Gobrvas  was  en- 
dowed by  Cyrus  with  great  power — that  he 


was  practically  his  viceroy.   The  Jewish  writers 
of  late  times  therefore  looked  upon  him  as 
being  in  the  same  position  as  Belshazzar,  whom 
they  (though  with  better  reason)  also  regarded 
■  as  king.     As  Gobrvas  preceded  Cyrus,  so  he 
may  be  regarded  as  having  44  received"  the 
kingdom  on  his  behalf;  and  as,  after  Cyrus's 
arrival,  the  latter  immediately  assumed  the 
i  reins  of  government,  Gobryas  could  only  hv>* 
been  regarded  as  "reigning"  during  a  pvrtwa 
of  one  year,*  and  the  mention  of  Cyrus  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Daniel  is  therefore 
quit*  natural.   The  substitution  of  44  Darius  the 
Mede  "  for  Gobryas  of  Gutium,b  probably  rests 
upon  a  confusion  of  names  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrew  scribe,  or  it  may  arise  from  Gobryas 
having  borne  the  name  of  Darius  as  well.  Con- 
fusion on  account  of  the  likeness  between  the 
two  names  is  hardly  possible,  the  Babylonian 
form  of  the  name  Darius  being  Darlaicui  (Heb. 
Darya*resh\  and  that  of  the  name  Gobryas 
being  Ujbaru  and  thtbaru:  confusion  would,  in 
fact,  only  be  likely  in  the  cose  that  the  scribe 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with 
the    Babylonian  forms  of  these  two  names. 
Whether  the  name  Darius,  applied  to  the  con- 
queror of  Babylon  in  Daniel,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Darius  Hystaspis  conquered   Babylon,  is 
doubtful.    Darius  Hystaspis  was  not  a  Mei->, 
but  a  Persian  ;  he  was  not  the  son  of  Xenc>, 
but  of  Hystaspes;  and  he  was  not  sixty-tw> 
years  old  when  he  began  to  rule  over  Babylon, 
but  about  thirty-three.     Whatever  confusion, 
therefore,  the  Hebrew  scribe  may  have  m»J« 
with  regard  to  the  name,  there  is  hardly  anv- 
doubt   that   he  intended   to  describe  Cyras"* 
general,  Gobryas,  under  the  name  of  Darin.- 
the  Mede.  [T.  G.  P.I 

2.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  ( H»- 
taspa).  This  rnler,  the  fifth  in  descent  froia 
Achacmenes  (HukhCvmanish\  was  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  dynasty,  of  which  he  calls  himself 
the  ninth  king,  apparentlv  regarding  his  gene- 
alogy, "in  a  double  line"  (Behistun  Inscription) 
as  follows : — 


2  and  3  Cynw  I. 
4  and  6  Cambyses  I. 

6  and  7  Cynis  II. 

I 

S<  and  9  Cambyscs  II. 


Darius's  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father, however,  were  not  really  kings,  bnt 
only  satraps—  Hystaspe?,  Darius's  father,  hold- 
ing that  rank  in  Persis,  and  being,  therefore, 
really  subject  to  his  son,  for  whom  he  fought  in 
Porthia. 

According  to  the  popular  legend  (Herod.  i. 

*  It  Is  possible,  however,  that  this  only  implies 
(iobryos's  early  death  or  retirement.    If  we  aorept  the 
explanation  here  proposed,  '*  I>ariiis  the  Mede " 
already  advanced  In  years  when  be  took  Babylcn  (Tlsa. 
v.  31). 

*  It  seems  probable  that  Gutium  is  another  out*  far 
Medio,  or  the  name  of  the  tract  in  which  Medii  l*y. 
lYof.  Sayce,  HerodoUxt,  p.  357,  makes  .Media  t*>  be  UV* 

boundary  of  this  province. 
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209,  210).  Darius  was  already,  when  young, 
marked  out  for  empire,  Cyrus  having  hail  a 
dream  concerning  him  indicating  this.  Darius 
afterwards  atteuded  Cyrus's  sou  and  successor, 
Cam L>y«e$,  in  tgyut  as  one  of  his  body-guard. 
Upon  the  detection  of  the  imposture  of  the 
Magian  Gomates  (Bardes  or  Snierdis),  who 
seized  the  throne  alter  Cambyses'  death,  Darius 
went  to  Susa  just  as  the  conspiracy  against  the 
usurper  was  being  formed,  and  by  his  advice 
the  death  of  Gomates  was  resolved  upon  with- 
out delay  and  accomplished.'  A  monarchy 
being  decided  upon  by  the  Persian  chiefs  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy,  it  wa»  agreed 
that  he  whose  horse  first  greeted  the  rising  .sun 
by  neighing  should  be  king.  Darius's  horse 
hiring  been  the  first  to  do  this,  his  lucky  pos- 
sessor was  proclaimed  king  u.e.  521. 

The  death  of  the  Magian,  however,  did  not  by 
any  means  leave  a  clear  held  for  the  new  ruler 
of  the  vast  Persian  empire.  First  Babylonia, 
under  Nidintu-Btl  and  afterwards  under  Arakhu, 
then  Persia,  Susia,  Media,  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  and  Scythia,  in 
turn  fell  away  from  him.  With  the  help  of  his 
faithful  generals,  however,  all  the  pretenders — 
nine  in  number — were  at  last  disposed  of,  not 
without  much  bloodshed  and  some  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  conqueror.  Nineteen  battles 
had  to  be  fought  ere  Darius  could  say  that  "  the 
land  was  his."  d 

Having  thus  firmly  seated  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  made  the  possession  of  it  more  sure 
by  marrying  Cyrus's  two  daughters,  Atossa  aud 
Artystone,  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus's 
son  Smerdis,  and  Phaedime,  daughter  of  Otanes, 
one  of  the  seven  who  had  conspired  with  him  to 
murder  the  usurper  Gomates,  he  began  to  set 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  order.  He  first 
divided  the  land  owning  his  sway  into  twenty 
satrapies,  assigning  to  each  a  certain  amount. 

The  successes  of  Cambvses  in  Africa  were  to 
be  followed,  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  by 
Persian  conquests  in  Europe.  The  way  for  this 
had  already  been  paved  by  the  death  of  Poly- 
crates  at  the  hands  of  Oroetcs  ;  for  Polycrates, 
at  the  head  of  the  great  naval  power  which  he 
had  created,  could  easily  have  contested  with 
Persia  the  possession  of  the  Aegean.  Meandrius, 
his  successor,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
throne,  was  ousted  in  consequence  of  treachery 
by  Otanes;  and  Syloson,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who 
hail  been  banished  by  Polycrates,  was  restored. 
Through  this,  Byzantium  aud  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  were  subjugated.  Darius  now  determined 
to  extend  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Danube ; 
his  object  being,  according  to  Herodotus,  to 
avenge  the  incursions  made  by  the  Scythians  in 
the  time  of  Cyaxares.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  this  expedition  was  undertaken 
simply  from  lust  of  conquest. 

Mandrocles  was  commanded,  therefore,  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Bosphorus ;  and  this 
was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  Darius/  who 


«  At  SikayauvaUsh,  In  the  province  of  Niaaya  (In 
Media). 

*  A  favourite  expression  of  Darius  In  the  Behlstun 
Inscription  is,  "  After  that  th<"  1  and  was  mine." 

*  Mandroclea,  to  commemorate  his  work,  caused  a 
picture  to  be  dedicated  to  Hera  of  Samos.  This  con- 
elated  of  a  representation  of  the  bridge,  the  army 


crossed  with  his  army  (n.c.  M'J),  whilst  the 
tleet  of  the  Greeks,  acting  in  concert,  sailed  to 
the  Danube.  Meanwhile,  the  land  army 
marched  away  from  the  coast,  meeting  with  no 
resistance  until  they  passed  the  heights  of  the 
Balkans.  After  the  whole  army  had  crossed  the 
Danube,  Darius  wished  to  destroy  the  bridge  ; 
but  as  he  was  advised  by  Coca  not  to  do  so,  it  was 
allowed  to  remain.  Darius 's  nrmy  being  unable 
to  bring  the  Scolati,  the  chief  tribe  concerned, 
to  an  engagement,  and  deciding  to  retreat,  got 
away  unobserved  by  the  enemy  by  the  ruse  of 
leaving  the  camp,  with  the  sick  and  the  beasts 
of  burthen,  by  night.  Returning  to  the  bridge, 
Darius  found  that  a  part  only  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  Greeks.  This  having  been  restored, 
the  army  safely  reached  the  eastern  shore. 
Darius  is  said  to  have  lost  8<J,000  men  on  this 
exjiedition  (Ctesias).  Some  of  the  Greek  cities, 
includiug  Byzantium,  having  rebelled,  Darius 
allowed  part  of  his  army,  under  Megalysus,  to 
remain  on  the  European  shore  for  the  purj>osc 
of  reducing  them  again  to  subjection.  Otanes 
besieged  those  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  captured 
Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  whose  exiles  after- 
wards founded  Mesemhria. 

Bactria,  Arachosia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt 
remained  loyal  at  a  time  when  Semites  and 
Aryans,  iucluding  even  his  own  people,  the 
Persians,  fell  away  from  him ;  and  for  Darius  to 
have  kept  Egypt  faithful  sayg  much  for  the 
policy  of  the  Persian  rulers,  who,  taking  care  to 
re«]>ect  the  religion  of  subject  nations,  won  not 
only  their  confidence,  but  also  their  sympathy. 
Such  was  Darius's  policy,  and  for  this  reason  he 
was  so  highly  honoured  by  the  Egyptians  that 
they  affected  to  consider  him,  even  in  his  life- 
time, as  a  god.  From  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
he  hail  marched  to  the  Danube,  a  second  Persian 
exjicdition  set  out,  army  and  fleet,  to  extend 
the  Persian  rule  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 
This  expedition  was  directed  against  the  Libyans 
aud  other  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had 
agreed  to  pay  tribute  to  Cambyses.  A  pretext 
to  attack  these  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Pheretina  of  Barca,  whose  son,  in  return  for 
fidelity  to  Persia,"  had  been  slain  by  some  of  his 
own  subjects,  who  alleged  that  he  had  treated 
them  cruelly.  The  army  which  set  out  from 
Memphis  was  commanded  by  a  Persian  named 
Amasis.  who  invested  Barca,  but  met  with  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  city  was  at  last  only 
taken  by  a  ruse,  and  a  numl*er  of  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  by  whom  they 
were  carried  to  Bactria,  where  they  founded 
a  city,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Barca, 
and  which  still  existed  in  Herodotus'*  time. 

Monuments  and  inscriptions  prove  that  much 
more  than  this  solitary  city  was  subdued  by 
the  army  of  Darius;  indeed,  the  region  sub- 
jected must  have  include*!  the  tract  as  far  as 
the  oases  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  desert. 
The  inscription  of  the  tomb  of  Darius,  Naksh-i- 
Kustem,  quotes  among  the  nations  who  were 
his  subjects  the  Butiya  (Put  =  Libyans),  the 
Machiya  (Maxyes?),  and  Kushiya  (Cushites  or 
Ethiopians). 

Whilst  the  Persian  army  was  marching  west- 


crosslnir  H.  Darius  Vn 
inscription. 


his  throne,  'and  a  dedicatory 
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wards  alone  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Megabyzus  was  nioring  in  the  same 
direction  along  the  northern  shore  (n.c.  512). 
I'erinthus  and  the  cities  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Propontis  were  reduced  and  punished, 
and  Herodotus  says  that  Darius  gave  orders  for 
the  reduction  of  Thrace,  which  was  done.  The 
Paeonians  were  also  made  to  submit,  and  many 
other  cities  of  the  Greeks  on  this  coast  became 
subjects  of  Darius. 

Marching  on,  Mcgabyzus  tried  to  get  the 
Macedonians  to  submit,  and  they  agreed  to  do 
so.  The  Persian  envoys,  however,  having  tried, 
in  their  cups,  to  outrage  the  women  of  the 
royal  house,  were  at  once  cut  down.  Megabyzus, 
finding  that  they  did  not  return,  sent  his  son 
Bubares  with  a  force,  but  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  by  which  the  daughter  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Bubares,  and  a  large  sum  paid  as  a  kind  of  com- 


pensation. Otnnes  completed  the  subjection  of 
the  rebellious  Greeks  on  the  south  of  the  struts. 

After  the  expedition  across  the  Danube,  Darius 
intended  to  carry  his  conquests  to  the  west  of 
Europe,  Hellas  being  the  conquest  lor  which 
Megabyzus  and  Otanes  were  preparing  the  way. 
To  this  end,  being  uuable  to  trust  the  Greeks 
he  sent  fifteen  Persians  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  accompanied  by  Democedes,  his  Greek 
physician.  Having  made  a  kind  of  map  of  the 
coast,  they  went  from  Hellas  to  lower  Italy ;  sad 
at  Tarentum  Democedes  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  reached  C rot  ana,  his  native  place,  whose 
inhabitants  refused  to  give  htm  up.  The 
Persians  were  afterwards  driven  to  I  spy  git, 
where  they  were  captured  and  enslave- i,  but 
were  ransomed  by  Gillus.  The  main  object, 
however,  was  attained,  Persians  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Greece.  In 
the  expedition  which  followed,  the  forces  of 


Darius  had  at  first  some  success,  but  the  army 
which  he  sent  was  apparently  not  numerous 
enough  for  such  an  undertaking  as  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  and  the  final  result  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Being,  however,  of  opinion  that  he  could  subdue 
the  country,  he  called  out  the  whole  force  of  his 
empire.  For  three  years  preparations  were 
made,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  rebellion 
occurred  in  Egypt.  Darius  only  redoubled  his 
ardour,  resolving  to  reduce  both  Greece  and 
Egypt  to  subjection  at  the  same  time.  A  fresh 
complication,  however,  arose,  in  a  dispute 
between  his  two  sons,  Ariabignes  and  Xerxes,  as 
to  which  should  be  his  successor.  After  having 
designated  the  latter  as  the  future  king  of 
Persia,  he  hastened  to  set  his  troops  in  motion, 
but  died  before  anything  in  the  way  of  conquest 
was  done  either  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years,  according  to  Herodotus — a 


length  of  time  which  the  contract-tablets  of 
Kaby  Ionia  indicate  as  being  correct — against  the 
thirty-one  years  mentioned  by  Ctejsias  (B.C.  484). 

The  perseverance  of  Darius  had  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  and  extending  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus.     On   the  W.  he  had  reached  Mount 
Olympus  and  the  great  Syrtis ;  on  the  L  he 
had  reached  the  Indus ;  on  the  N.,  the  Cancuui 
and  Jaxartes  ;  on  the  S.,  Arabia  and  the  negroes 
above  Nubia.     To   this  vast  empire,  which 
exceeded  in  extent  that  of  the  Assyrians,  he  set 
himself  to  give  a  regular  administration.  Tri- 
bute came  to  Persia  from  every  side,  and  tlx 
Persians  were  proud  of  their  state  and  king,  the 
more  especially  so  that  they  were  not  only  free 
from  taxes,  but  were  entitled,  at  certain  peri<»i», 
to  largess  from  the  king,  and  were  tha«  re- 
warded for  their  help  in  governing.   Io  *c" 
cordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Persian  kings, 
subject  nations  were  not  interfered  with  more 
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than  was  necessary,  and  this  explains  the 
general  conteutuwnt,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but 
also,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellions  in 
the  provinces,  of  all  the  other  dependants  of  the 
empire.  The  creation  of  really  good  roads,  the 
formation  of  jxists  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  by  means  of  relays  of  horses  and  riders, 
a:>d  the  creation  of  a  uniform  currency,  are 
among  the  acts  of  Darius's  wise  reign.  The 
splendid  palace  at  Persepolis,  and  the  inscription 
at  Behistun,  with  its  three  versions  of  his 
suppression  of  the  revolts  in  the  provinces  and 
its  elaborate  sculptures,  are  probably  among 
the  most  noteworthy  mementoes  of  his  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Jews  prospered 
as  they  had  done  under  Cyrus,  whom  they  had 
welcomed  as  their  deliverer,  and  who  had  given 
them  permission  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem (Ezra  i.  1  sq.).  This  permission,  withdrawn 
by  Art&xerxes  (Ezra  iv.  IT  sq.),  was  renewed  by 
Darius  in  his  second  year,  B.C.  519,  when  it  came 
to  the  king's  knowledge  that  the  work  had  been 
resumed  by  the  encouragement  of  Haggui  and 
Zechariah  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10;  Ezra  v.  1  sq.). 
The  Temple  was  finished  in  four  years  (Ezra  vi. 
15),  though  it  was  apparently  used  before  that 
time  (Zech.  vii.  1).  Cp.  the  English  translation 
of  Duncker,  History  of  Antiquity,  vol.  vi.,  an.  I 
the  translations  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  in 
the  HtcoriU  of  the  J'ast  (1st  edit.),  vols.  i.  and 
vii.,  and  in  Weisbach's  Achdmenidcninschriften 
Ztcciter  Art  (Leipzig,  1890).  [T.  G.  P.] 


8.  Darius  the  Pkrsian  (Neh.  xii.  22, 
♦DISH  "l)  may  bo  identified  with  Darius  MI. 

Nothus  (Ochus).  king  of  Persia  B.C.  424-3— 
405-4,  if  th<>  whole  passage  in  question  was 
written  by  Nehemiah.    If,  however,  the  register 
of  the  Levites  as  the  "  recorded  chiefs  of  the 
father* "  was  continued  to  a  later  time,  aa  is  I 
at  prefnt  the  >,'eneral  opinion,  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  JaMua  (rr.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alkx am>kk\  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomannus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  son  of  Philip.  This 
ruler,  tli>^  la-t  k'niit  of  Persia,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  after  the  murder  of  Arses,  B.C.  336,  and  was 
overthrown  bv  Ale  xanler,  n.c.  330.    In  1  Mace.  | 
i.  1,  he  is  railed  "  king  of  the  Persians  and  the 
Medes."    He  was  a  mild  mler  and  of  excellent 
character.    Cp.  Jahn,  Arcfiaol.  ii.  1, 272 sq.;  Keil, 
Bihi.  Comm.,  M'hronik  .  .  .  Nehemia,'  &c,  p.  495,  I 
who  defends  at  length  the  identification  with  i 
Nothu*.  [Nkhemiaii.]   [Ii.  F.  W.]  [T.  G.  P.]  I 


4.  DaEIUS  (NA.  Aaplos,  T.T-fi-;  Arius),  a 
misreading  for  Areus,  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
(1  Mace.  xii.  7.  SjK'ater's  Comm.  in  loc).  [F.] 

DARKNESS  (^n,  fern,  form  n3t?TI,  and 
with  much  variation  in  the  vowel-points; 
attoWoi)  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual 
Presence  of  God,  us  that  out  of  which  He 
speaks ;  the  envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory 
(Ex.  xx.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12>  The  cloud  symbol 
of  His  guidance  ottered  an  aspect  of  darkness  to 
the  enemy  as  of  light  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
In  the  description  of  His  coming  to  judgment, 
darkness  overspreading  nature  and  blotting  the 
sun,  &c,  is  constantly  included  (Is.  xiii.  9,  10; 
Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Mark  xiii. 
24 ;  Luke  xxi.  25 ;  Kev.  vi.  12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been 
ascribed  by  various  neologistic  commentators  to 
non-miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account 
of  its  intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited 
area,  as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has 
been  given.  The  darkness  4w\  iraaav  rijv  yrjv 
of  Matt,  xxvii.  45  attending  the  Crucifixion  has 
been  similarly  attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon 
of  Tralles  indeed  mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense 
darkness,  and  which  began  at  noon,  combined, 
he  says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which 
in  the  uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  (see 
Clinton's  Fasti  Jtvmatu,  Olymp.  'J02)  more  or 
less  nearly  synchronises  with  the  event.  Nor 
was  the  account  one  without  reception  in  the 
early  Church.  Sec  the  testimonies  to  that 
effect  collected  by  Whiston  (Testimony  of 
Phlcijon  vindicated,  Lond.  1732).  Ongen,  how- 
ever, ad  loc.  (Latin  commentary  on  St.  Matt.), 
denies  the  possibility  of  such  a  cause,  arguing 
that  by  the  fixed  Paschal  reckoning  the  moon 
must  have  been  about  full,  and  denying  that 
Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words  ioKcniofhi  6  JjAwj' 
means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the  cause.  The 
genuineness  of  this  commentary  has  been  im- 
peached, nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with  Origen 
adv.  Cels.  p.  80  ;  but  the  argument,  unless  on 
such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered 
to.  He  limits  *a<rav  r^y  -fyv  to  Judaea.  Dean 
Alford  (in  loco),  though  without  stating  his 
reason,  prefers  the  wider  interpretation  of  all 
the  earth's  surface  on  which  it  would  naturally 
have  been  day.  That  Phlegon's  darkness,  per- 
ceived so  intense  in  Tralles  and  Bithynia,  was 
felt  in  Judaea,  is  highly  probable;  and  the 
Evangelist's  testimony  to  similar  phenomena  of 
a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  near  agreement  of  time, 
gives  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the 
former  speaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
latter.  Wk->eler(  Chron.  Synop.  p.  388)  however, 
and  De  Wette  (Comm.  on  Matt.),  consider  the 
year  of  Phlegon's  eclipse  an  impossible  one  for 
the  Crucifixion,  and  reject  that  explanation  of 
the  darkness  (see  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus  the  J/os^/A,  ii.  603).  The  argument 
from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also  of  great 
force ;  for  an  eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great  in- 
tensity more  than  6  minutes.  On  the  other 
hand,  Seyflarth  (Ctironuloy.  Stvr.  p.  58,  9)  main- 
tains that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to  their 


■  The  reading  now  tr<  ner&lly  adopted  Is  row  i)Xiov 
c'ftAriWrof,  B.  V.  "  the  sun's  light  falling. "  [F.J 
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following  the  sun,  had  become  so  far  out  that 
the  moon  might  possibly  have  been  at  new ; 
and  thus,  admitting  the  year  as  a  possible 
epoch,  revives  the  argument  for  the  eclipse  as 
the  cause.  He  however  views  this  rather  as  a 
natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account  of  the  dark- 
ness, which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem  was  still 
preternatural  (i'».  p.  1.18).  The  pamphlet  of 
Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
Dissertation  on  the  Eclipse  mentioned  by  Phlegm, 
and  Defend"  of  same,  Lonl.  1733  and  1734,  may 
be  consulted  as  regards  the  statement  of 
Phlegm. 

I>urkuess  is  also,  as  in  the  expression  "  land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job 
x.  21,  22);  and  frequently  figuratively,  for 
ignorance  and  unbelief,  a.s  the  privation  of 
spiritual  light  (John  i.  5;  iii.  19).        [H.  H.] 

DAR'KON  (JPT1;  AapKiiy,  AopicAv;  Her- 
eon). Children  of  Darkon  were  among  the 
"servants  of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  5o"  ;  Xeh.  vii. 
5H).'  [Lozox.]  [\V.  A.  W.] 

DART.  [Arms] 

DATES.  A.  V.  margin  of  2  Ch.  xxxi.  5 
only.  [Palm  Tuli;.]  In  text,  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
"  honey." 

DA 'T  LI  AX  (jrtt,  of  uncertain  etymology, 
cp.  Ges.  Thes.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Olshausen, 
L<  hrb.  d.  IIe'>.  Sprache,  §§  215,  220,  on  the  other  ; 
Aaddv;  IXithan),  a  Reubenitc  chieftain,  son  of 
Eliab,  who  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Kortfh  the 
Levite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi.  U ;  I>eut.  xi.  *j  ; 
Ps.  cvi.  17).  [K.  W.  B.]  [F.] 

DATHEMA  (T.f  Aiddtfia ;  A.  and  Josephus, 
AddtfM]  M.  Aadatpid;  Dathcnpi),  a  fortress  (tJ> 
6xupn>na\  Jos.  (ppoupiov)  in  which  the  Jews  of 
Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen  (1  Mace.  v. 
;«)•  Here  they  were  relieved  by  Judas  and 
Jonathan  (p.  24),  who,  after  the  capture  of 
Bosora,  Bitsrah,  made  a  night  march  (r.  29;  cp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  3)  and  reached  Dathema 
as  Timotheus,  the  heathen  general,  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  assault  (<n\  30-34).  The  read- 
ing of  the  Peshitto,  Ramtha,  points  to  one  of 
the  Rtmoths  of  Gilead,  and  a  suitable  site  would 
be  Remtheh,  on  the  Haj  road,  about  25  miles 
W.  of  flusrah.  Ewald  however  (iv.  359,  note) 
would  correct  this  to  Damtha,  which  he  com- 
pares with  Dhami  or  Dthneh  in  the  Lcjah,  but 
this  place  is  much  too  far  from  Btisrah,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  with 
which  it  has  been  identified.  [G.]  [W.] 

DAUGHTER  (Hath,  H3,  contr.  from  D33, 
fern,  of  }3;  8uyariip ;  Jilia).    1.  The  word  is 

used  in  Scripture  not  only  for  daughter,  but  for 
grand-daughter  or  other  female  descendant, 
much  in  the  same  way  and  with  like  extent  as 
|3,  son  (Gen.  xxiv.  48,  xxxi.  43).    [See  CHIL- 

dukn;  Education;  Womkn.] 

2.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants 
of  a  place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  parti- 
cular race,  are  called  44  daughters  "  (Gen.  vi.  2, 
xxvii.  4G,  xxviii.  6,  xxxvi.  2 ;  Num.  xxv.  1  ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17;  Is.  iii.  16;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix. 
2,  3,  4  ;  Luke  xxiii.  2d). 


3.  Women  in  general  (Prow  xxxi.  29). 

4.  Those   addicted   to   particular  forms  of 
idolatrous  worship  (1  Sam.  i.  lb  ;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  th* 
phrase  44  daughters  of  music,"  i.e.  sinking  bird* 
(Eccles.  xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for 
branches  of  a  tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  •< 
the  eye,  x6pri  (Lam.  ii.  18 ;  Ps.  xvii.  .s),  and  tie 
expression  "daughter  of  ninety  years,"  to  dene:* 
the  age  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  17). 

(3.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agr.*- 
ably  to  their  very  common  persomheation 
belonging  to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12, 
xxxvii.  22,  xlvii.  1,  Iii.  2  ;  Jer.  vi.  2,  26,  ii.  1, 
xxxi.  4,  xlvi.  11,  24,  xlviii.  1h,  li.  33;  Nan.  ui. 
4,  7  ;  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4> 

7.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  tcwu 
or  hamlets,  while  to  the  princij»al  citv  the  ir- 
relative "mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xii.  io; 
Josh.  xvii.  11,  lo;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Ch.  vu.  2s; 
2  Sam.  xx.  19). 

Hazerim  is  the  word  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  44 villages"  lying  round,  ax«i 
dependent  on,  a  "  city  "  (/r  ;  1*2?).  But  in  cas 
place  Jfath  is  used  as  if  for  something  inter- 
mediate,  in  the  case  of  the  Philistine  cititi 
Kkron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  (Josh.  xv.  45-7)— 
'4  her  towns  [R.  V.  marg.,  Heb.  daughters]  or.1 
her  villages.'  Without  this  distinction  fr«n 
Hazerim,  the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philis- 
tine towns  in  1  Ch.  xviii.  1— Gath  ;  2  Ch.  xxviii 
18 — Shocho,  Timnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  il 
25-31,  the  two  terms  are  employed  alternated, 
and  to  all  appearance  quite  indiscriminate:;. 

[Villagk.]  [H.  w.  r: 

DA'VID  OH,  TH  =  '*•/  >*>/;•  LXX.  AaWJ; 
N.  T.  AafiiS,  Aavtlt),* the  son  of  Jesse,  i<  the 
best  known  to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the 
0,  T.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  St.  Paul  in  ii* 
N.  T.,  we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  i 
detailed  narrative  of  his  life  with  undochte-l 
works  of  his  own  composition,  and  the  cotnbiorl 
result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  characttr. 
such  as  we  probably  possess  of  no  histonal 
personage  before  the  Christian  era,  with  the 
exception  of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  L>avid  nrn  be 
divided  into  six  classes:— 

I.  The  original  Hebrew  authorities  : — 
1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms.*  in- 
cluding such  fragments  as  are  preserrri 
to  us  from  other  sources  viz.  2  Sam 


•  The  shorter  form  is  used  everywhere  in  the  earl.* 
Books;  indeed,  everywhere  except  in  1  K.  Hi.  1*.  **d  t 
Ch.,  Eira,  Neh.,  Cant.,  How».  Ann*,  Ezek.  xxxtT.Ti 
[cp.  Baer  in  loco,  Heb.  *.  24],  and  Zech..  in  whkb  U> 
longer  form  is  fonnd.  Kenan  ("  Des  X»n»  TbM*^1** 
Apocopes,"  in  RKJ.  No.  10  [l*x2],  pp.  16*-$)  (n « 
signification  as  "le  Favori  dc  Lui."  The  Arabic  fern 
of  the  name,  in  common  use,  is  Ihtood.  [Cp.  the  nsir^ 
Dudu,  a  Canaanitish  name  found  on  the  taNeta  of  Td- 
el-Amarna  (Kecordi  of  the  Patt,  N.S.  iL  60.  66V-F.J 

b  In  quoting  the  Psalms  in  connexion  »ita  t> 
history.  Dean  Stanley  was  guided  partiy  by  the  titles  \.u 
expressing  the  Jewish  traditions'),  partly  by  the  Intercsl 
evidence,  as  verified  by  the  Judgment  of  the  H>t*»» 
ncbolars  or  his  day  (see  his  Hut .  tke  Jewisk  CUr< 
pref.  to  Lect.  xxii.).  Opinions,  sometimes  sgreeinr. 
sometimes  disagreeing  with  tboee  of  the  Dean.  *iU  ^* 
found  In  the  commentaries  of  Delltisch  and  P*ronx, 
but  not  In  Cbcyne,  Origin,  <tc.,  of  tke 
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i.  19-27,  iii.  33,  34,  xii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7. 
[Psalms.] 

2.  The  u  Chronicles  "  or  "  State-paper*  "  of 
David  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  24),  aad  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Ch.  xxix.  29).  Theae  arc 
lo«t,  bnt  portions  of  them  no  donbt  are 
preserved  in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii. 
10  ;  with  the  supplementary  notices  con- 
tained in  1  Ch.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

II.  The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal 
History  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  and  Eupolemos  in 
his  History  of  tlie  Kings  of  Judah  (Ens.  Pratp. 
Ev.  Ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabricins,  Codex  Apocryphus  V.  Test.  pp.  906- 
1006.    (1)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath. 

(2)  Colloquies  with  God,  on  madness,  on  his 
temptation,  and  on  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

(3)  A  charm  against  fire.  Of  these  the  first 
alone  deserves  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  : — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative 
contained  in  Joseph  us,  Ant.  vi.  8 — vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preserved  in 
Jerome's  Quaestiones  Hebraicae  in  Libros 

et  Paralipomcnon  (vol.  iii.,  Venice 


3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  v.  c  2 ; 
Calmet's    Dictionary    (David);  Ham- 
burger, BE.1  "  David." 
V.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  remark- 

Kahab    ■  Salmon 
(Matt.  L  6)     or  S  al  mail 


able  for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  ii.  250-252,  xxxviii.  20-24,  xxi.  79-82, 
xxii.  15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from 
the  Koran,  pp.  228-242  ;  or  amplified  in  Weil's 
Legends,  Eng.  Tr.  pp.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modern  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  his- 
tories of  Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers 
to  monographs  on  almost  every  point  in  his  life. 
In  English,  a  well-known  work  is  Dr.  Chandler's 
Life,  written  in  the  last  century;  in  French, 
De  Choisi's,  and  that  in  Bayle's  Dictionary. 
A  recent  and  excellent  treatment  is  that 
in  Ewald's  Oeschickte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii. 
71-257.  To  these  may  be  added  the  pages  in 
Gritz,  Oesch.  d.  Juden,  i. ;  the  Lectures  (xxii.- 
iv.)  in  Stanley's  Hist,  of  the  Jetcish  Church ;  the 
articles  and  reff.  in  HerzogV  Riehm's,  and 
Wcltrer  u.  Welte's1  Dictionaries;  C.  Kingsley, 
David ;  W.  J.  Deane's  David,  his  Life  and  Times 
("Men  of  the  Bible"  series);  and  Edersheim, 
Bible  History,  vol.  ii. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions, 
more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old  lost 
biographies  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan:— 
I.  His  youth  before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of 
Saul.  II.  His  relations  with  Saul.   III.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  life  of  David  contains  in  many 
important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future 
career. 

1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name, 
and  are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent 
career.    They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
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It  thus  appears  that  David  was  the  youngest 
son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of 
ten.  His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His 
father,  Jesse,  was  of  a  great  age  when  David 
was  still  young  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents 
both  lived  till  after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  Through  them  David  inherited 
several  points  which  he  never  lost,  («)  His 
connexion  with  Moab  through  his  great-grand- 
mother Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped 
to  Moab  and  entrusted  his  aged  parents  to  the 
care  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  and  it  may  not 
have  been  without  its  use  in  keeping  open  a 
wider  view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if  he 
had  been  of  purelv  Jewish  descent.  Such  is 
BIBLE  DICT. — VOL.  I. 
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probably  the  design  of  the  express  mention  of 
Ruth  in  the  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(6)  His  birthplace,  Bethlehem.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (I  Ch.  xi. 
17).  From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from 
his  own  patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a 
reward  to  Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix. 
37,  38  ;  Jer.  xli.  17);  and  it  is  this  connexion  of 
David  with  Bethlehem  thut  brought  the  place 
again  in  later  times  into  universal  lame,  when 
Joseph  went  up  to  Bethlehem,  "  because  he  was 
of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  "  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c)  His  general  connexion  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.    In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal 

3  A 
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feeling  appear  to  have  been  stronger;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story 
both  of  his  security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah 
during  his  flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early 
period  of  his  reign  at  Hebron ;  as  well  as  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  tribe  at  having  lost  their  exclusive 
possession  of  him,  which  broke  out  in  the  revolt 
of  Absalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail. 
Though  called  in  1  Ch.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David, 
they  are  not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of 
Jesse;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called 
the  daughter  of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  i>.ivid's  mother  had  been  the  wife 
or  concubine  '  of  Nahash,  and  then  married  by 
Jesse?  This  would  agree  with  the  difference  of 
age  between  David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if 
Nahash  was  the  same  as  the  king  of  Ammon) 
with  the  kindnesses  which  David  received  first 
from  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  2),  and  then  from  Shobi, 
son  of  Nahash  (xvii.  27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  received  from  his  parents  the  name, 
which  first  appears  in  him,  of  David,  the  beloved, 
the  darling.  But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason, 
he  was  never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The 
eldest  brother,  who  alone  b  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made 
by  him  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Ch.  xxvii. 
18),  treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  28),  as  the  eldest  brothers  of  large 
families  are  apt  to  do;  his  command  was  re- 
garded in  the  family  as  law  (xx.  29);  and  the 
father  looked  upon  the  youngest  son  as  hardly 
one  of  the  family  at  all  (xvi.  11),  and  as  a  mere 
attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii.  17).  The  familiarity 
which  he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he  gained  with 
his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah, 
and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail,  seemingly 
from  the  fact  that  their  mothers  were  the  eldest 
of  the  whole  family,  were  probably  of  the  same 
age  as  David  himself,  and  they  accordingly  were 
to  him— especially  the  three  sous  of  Zeruiah — 
throughout  life  iu  the  relation  usually  occupied 
by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them  we  see  the 
rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which  David 
shared  with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  qualities  of  his  own,  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimenh 
are  both  connected  with  his  after-history,  and 
both  celebrated  for  the  gift  of  sagacity  in  which 
David  himself  excelled.  One  was  Jonadab,  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards  became  the 
counsellor  of  David  himself  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  32). 
It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition  of  the  Jews  pre- 
served by  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12) 
that  this  was  no  other  than  Nathan  the  prophet, 
who,  being  adopted  into  Jesse's  family,  makes  np 
the  eighth  son,  not  named  in  1  Ch.  ii.  13-15. 
But  this  is  hardly  probable. 


•  The  later  Rabbis  represent  him  as  born  In  adultery. 
This  Is  probably  a  coarse  inference  from  Ps.  11.  6;  but  It 
may  possibly  have  reference  to  a  tradition  of  the  above. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  toe  earlier  Rabbis  we  have  an 
attempt  at  "  immaculate  conception."  They  make 
Nahash — "  the  serpent " — to  be  another  name  of  Josjw\ 
because  he  had  no  sin  except  that  which  be  contracted 
from  the  original  serpent ;  and  thus  David  inherited 
none  iJenwne,  Qu.  Heb.  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25). 


The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history 
at  once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  tixci 
There  was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem, 
probably  at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  rear.  <\ 
holding  a  sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  u  the 
chief  proprietor  of  the  place,  would  pr-tr.» 
(1  Sam.  xx.  >>),  with  the  elders  of  the  to*n. 
At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi.  1)  suddenly 
appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel,  driving  i 
heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand  i  horn 
of  the  consecrated  oil  *  of  the  Tabernacle.  T.v 
elders  of  the  little  town  were  terriried  at  this 
apparition,  but  were  reassured  by  the  aa$-j>: 
visitor,  and  invited  by  him  to  the  ceremony  of 
sacrificing  the  heifer.    The  heifer  was  kiui 
The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast 
Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  t h- 
oil,  as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (cp.  it.  22 j. 
He  was  restrained  by  Divine  intimation  as  »r. 
after  son  passed  by.    Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  b 
height"  and  "his  countenance,"  seemed  U- 
natural  counterpart  of  Saul,  whose  rival  u> 
known  to  them,  the  prophet  came  to  kIm 
But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were  cbw- 
because  they  were  head  and  shoulders  tall ; 
than  the  rest.    44  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Ar< 
these  all  thy  children?    And  he  sail.  Th<; 
remaineth   yet   the  youngest,  and  behold  t 
keepeth  the  sheep." 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  intro- 
duction to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  bnorn-. 
in.    We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  o>.< 
in  our  minds.    He  was  of  short  stature,  thus 
contrasting  with  his  tall  brother  Eliab.  with  Lu 
rival  Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  ot  Gatt 
He  had  red  *  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  ntf  in- 
frequently seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the  Lis" 
at  the  present  day.    In  later  life  he  wot*  » 
beard/    His  bright  eyes*  are  especially  n*> 
tioned  (xvi.  12),  and  generally  he  was  remark^ 
for  the  grace  of  his  figure  and  countenance  (**  t»r 
of  eyes,"  44  comely,"  "goodly,"  xvi.  12,  IS, 
42),  well  made,  and  of  immense'  strength  »i 
agility.    His  swiftness  and  activity  made  hie 
(like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a  wild  gazelle,  i.* 
feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms  strong  eoonrh 
to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii.  33,  <UV 
He  was  pursuing  the  occupation — that  of  th* 
shepherd — allotted  in  Eastern  countries  usual1 
to  the  slaves,  the  females,  or  the  de«pised  * 
the  family  (cp.  the  case  of  Moses,  of  Jac1*,  o* 
Zipporah,  and  Rachel,  and,  in  later  times,  »■ 
Mahomet;  Sprenger,  p.  8).    The  pasture*  ' 
Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout  the  sac frJ 
history.    The  Tower  of  Shepherd-  (Gen.  x«r- 
21.   Cp.  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Tunc*  oj 
the  Messiah,  i.  186),  the  shepherds  abiding  «i:» 
their  flocks  by  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  th*r». 
He  usually  carried  a  switch  or  wand  *  iu  ha  haci 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  hu 
dogs  (xvii.  43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  ha 


«  "  The  oil ; "  so  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  e,  «  1. 

•  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42.     Ruddy  =  ral-batrii 
wvpfMunrt.  LXX. ;  rw/iu,  Yulg. :  the  same  wort  a*f* 
Eaau.  Gen.  xxv.  25.   The  Rabbis  (probably  from  uV» 
tuiy  that  be  was  like  E<au.    Josephus  (Jist  vt  *.  0 
makes  it  his  lawny  complexion  ((ay&x  n»  V3*  - 

f  1  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

«  "  Fierce,  quick ; "  yoeybt  ri«  b+tU  (J«ep*-  J%t- 
Vi.  8.  A  I). 

*  The  same  word  as  Is  used  in  Gen.  xxx.  3T.  Jer. 
I.  11,  Hos.  lv.  li 
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ueck,  to  carry  anything  that  was  needed  for  his 
shepherd's  life  (xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer 
life  of  David  when  (as  the  later  Psalmists 
described  his  call)  he  was  44  taken  from  the 
sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes  great  with 
young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by  the  skilful- 
ness  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  lxxviii.  70-72).  The 
recollection  1  of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation 
from  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impressed 
on  his  after-life.  44  The  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1) — 44 1  have  exalted  one 
chosen  out  of  the  people  "  (Ps.  lxxxix.  19) — 44 1 
took  thee  from  the  sheepcote  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still 
more  needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had 
made  him  already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which 
at  any  rate  is  his  next  introduction  to  the  history. 
When  the  body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing 
with  their  master  where  the  best  minstrel  could 
be  found  to  cha*c  away  his  madness  by  music, 
one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guard  suggested 
David.  Saul,  with  the  absolute  control  inherent 
in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  king,  instantly  sent 
for  him,  and  in  the  successful  effort  of  David's 
harp  we  hare  the  first  glimpse  into  that  genius 
for  music  and  poetry  which  was  afterwards 
consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  connect  the  early  display  of  this  gift  with  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised  their 
vocation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp 
(1  Sam.  x.  5),  in  the  pastures  (Naioth  ;  cp.  Ps. 
xxiii.  2),  to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to 
his  natural  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).k 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David's  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23rd,  from  its  subject  of  the  shepherd,  and 
from  its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by 
Ewald  somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been 
suggested  by  this  time.  The  8th,  19th,  and 
29th,1  which  are  universally  recognised  as  David's, 
describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  as  such 
may  more  naturally  be  referred  to  this  tranquil 
period  of  his  life  than  to  any  other.  The  imagery 
of  danger  from  wild  beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  &c. 
(Ps.  vii.  2  ;  xxii.  20,  21),  must  be  reminiscences 
of  this  time.  And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  must 
have  first  acquired  the  art  which  gave  him  one 
of  his  chief  claims  to  mention  in  after-times — 
44  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1), 
44  the  inventor  of  instruments  of  music  "  (Amos 
vi.  5)  ;  44  with  his  whole  heart  he  sung  songs  and 
loved  him  that  made  him"  (Ecclus.  xlvii.  8).a 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's  flocks 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35).     But  it  did  not  stand 


•  It  Is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which  his 
minion  was  known  to  himself  or  to  others.  Joseph ub 
( Ant.  vL  8,  $  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered  it  into  bis 
rar. 

*  The  Mussulman  traditions  represent  him  as  skilled 
in  making  haircloth  and  sackcloth — the  usual  occupa- 
tions of  the  prophets. 

1  The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  him  as  under- 
standing the  language  of  birds  {Koran,  xxl.  f),  xxll.  16). 

In  Mussulman  traditions,  a*  Abraham  is  called 
» the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  44  the  Apostle."  so  David 
is  -  the  Prophet  of  God."  In  Weil's  Legends,  p.  167,  i* 
\  a  striking  Oriental  description  of  his  powers  as  a 
psalmist:  "He  could  Imitate  the  thunders  of  heaven, 
/the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the  nightingale." 


alone.  He  was  already  known  to  Saul's  guards 
for  his  martial  exploita,  probably  against  the 
Philistines  (xvi.  18);  and  when  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  camp,  his  elder  brother  im- 
|  mediately  guessed  that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in 
I  his  ardour  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28).  To 
this  new  aspect  of  bis  character  we  are  next 
introduced. 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of 
reconciling  the  apparently  contradictory  accounts 
in  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-2.1  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58. 
The  first  states  that  David  was  made  known  to 
Saul  and  became  his  armour-bearer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  charm  of  his  music  in  assuaging 
the  king's  melancholy.  The  second  implies  that 
David  was  still  a  shepherd  with  his  father's 
flocks,  and  unknown  to  Saul.  The  Vatican  MS. 
of  the  LXX.,  followed  by  Kennicott  (who 
argues  the  question  at  length,  Dissertation  on 
Hebrew  Text,  pp.  418-432,  554-558),  rejects 
the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58,  as 
spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  from  its 
graphic  touches  is  much  in  its  favour,  and  it 
must  at  least  be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition 
of  David's  life.  Horsley,  but  with  no  external 
authority,  transposes  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23.  An- 
other explanation  supposes  that  Saul  had  for- 
gotten him.  But  this  only  solves  half  the 
difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not  the  intention  of 
the  narrative.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as 
an  independent  statement  of  David's  first  ap- 
pearance, modified  by  the  counter-statement 
already  noticed." 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-DaXHIN, 
in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably 
from  this  or  similar  encounters  44  the  bound  of 
blood."  Saul's  army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of 
the  ravine,  the  Philistines  on  the  other;  the 
watercourse  of  Elan  or  "the  Terebinth"  runs 
between  them.0  A  Philistine  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  clothed  in  complete  armour,  insults  the 
comparatively  defenceless  Israelites,  amongst 
whom  the  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed 


• "  The  solution  of  the  question  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  much  advanced  since  this  paragraph  was  written. 
The  contradictions  are  to  some  very  real  (cp.  Wellhausen, 
ProUff.  to  ike  But.  of  I  trad,  p.  262  sq. ;  Stade,  Gach. 
d.  V.  Israel,  1.  p.  224,  Itc);  to  others  they  are  but 
apparently  real  or  quite  capable  of  adjustment  (cp. 
Grits,  Gesck.  d.  Juden,  I.  416  sq. ;  the  Speaker' I  Comm. 
on  1  Sam.  xvL  21,  and  the  suppl.  passage  to  the  art. 
••  David  "  in  the  Amer.  ed.  of  this  work  >).— F. 

*  Variations  in  the  common  account  are  suggested  by 
two  other  passages.  1.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is  stated 
that 44  Goliath  of  Gatb,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like 
a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by  David,  but)  by 
Blhimmn  of  Bethlehem.  This,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  Philistine  whom  David  slew  Is  usually  nameless, 
has  suggested  to  Ewald  (IL  23,  611)  the  conjecture 
that  the  name  of  Goliath  (which  is  only  given  twice 
to  David" i  enemy,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  xxl.  »)  was  borrowed 
from  the  conflict  of  the  real  Goliath  with  Hlianan, 
whose  Bethlehem! te  origin  has  led  to  the  confusion.  To 
Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  others,  the  whole  account  Is 
legendary.  Jerome  «?u.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  makes  Klhanan  the 
same  as  David.  2.  In  1  Ch.  xl.  12,  Eleasar  (or  more 
probably  Shsmmab,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  11)  is  said  to  have 
fought  with  David  at  Rphtt-dammim  against  the  Philis- 
tines. It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  same  scene  msy 
have  witnessed  two  encounters  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines ;  but  it  may  also  Indicate  that  David's  first 
acquaintance  with  Eleazar,  afterwards  one  of  his  chief 
captaiuu,  was  made  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

3  A  2 
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(xvii.  38  ;  cp.  xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to 
take  up  the  challenge.  At  this  juncture  David 
appears  in  the  camp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten 
loaves  and  ten  slices  of  milk-cheese  to  his  three 
eldest  brothers,  fresh  from  the  sheepfolds.  Just 
as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  waggons  which 
formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  fortifica- 
tion round  the  Israelite  camp  (xrii.  20),  he 
hears  the  well-known  shont  of  the  Israelite  war- 
cry  (cp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The  martial  spirit  of 
the  boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound ;  he  leaves  his 
provisions  with  the  baggage-master,  and  darts 
to  join  his  brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal 
messengers')  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.*  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the 
fortieth  time — sees  the  dismay  of  h!"  country- 
men— hears  the  reward  proposed  by  kne  king — 
goes  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier 
to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in  spite  of  his 
brother's  rebuke — is  introduced  to  Saul— and 
undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  over  the 
gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by  the 
simple  weapons  with  which  it  was  accomplished 
— not  the  armour  of  Saul,  which  he  naturally 
found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's  sling,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him,  and  the  fire  polished 
pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as  he  went  from  the 
watercourse  of  the  valley,  and  put  in  his 
shepherd's  wallet/  Two  trophies  long  remained 
of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  sword  of  the 
Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod 
in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9) ;  the 
other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away  himself, 
and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or  sub- 
sequently at  Jerusalem.  [Nob.]  Ps.  cxliv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is 
by  the  title  in  the  LXX.  "against  Goliath." 
But  there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  LXX. 
at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and  which,  though 
probably  a  mere  adaptation  from  the  history, 
well  sums  up  this  early  period  of  his  life: 
"This  is  the  psalm  of  David's  own  writing  (?) 
(Itii&ypaQos  tit  AavfS),  and  outside  the  number, 
when  he  fought  the  single  combat  with  Goliath.*' 
"  1  was  small  amongst  my  brethren,  and  the 
youngest  in  my  father's  house.  I  was  feeding 
my  father'*  sheep.  My  hands  made  a  harp,  and 
my  fingers  fitted  a  psaltery.  And  who  shall  tell 
it  to  my  Lord  ?  He  is  the  Lord,  He  heareth. 
He  sent  His  messenger  (angel?)  and  took  me 
from  my  father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with 
the  oil  of  His  anointing.  My  brethren  were 
beautiful  and  tall,  but  the  Lord  was  not  well 
pleased  with  them.  I  went  out  to  meet  the 
Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me  by  his  idols.  But 
I  drew  his  own  sword  and  beheaded  him,  and 
took  away  the  reproach  from  the  children  of 
Israel."  • 

II.  Relation*  with  Saul. — We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory  ovtr 
Goliath  had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  career. 
Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally 
to  his  court.    Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the 

p  The  same  word  Is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17. 

o  As  In  1  Sam.  iv.  16.  2  Sam.  xvili.  22. 

r  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Well's  Legends, 

p.  153. 

•  Of  these  and  of  like  aongff,  Bun*en  (Bibelwerk,  Pref. 
p.  cl.)  interprets  the  expre**i»n  in  2  Sam.  xxlii.  1,  not 
"  the  swi-et  singer  of  Israel."  but  "  the  darling  of  the 
songs  of  lsracL"  [He  to  not  followed  by  modern  critics  ] 


romantic  friendship  which  bound  the  two  youth 
together  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  trium- 
phant songs1  of  the  israehtish  women  amwirocsd 
that  they  felt  that  in  David  Israel  hid 
found  a  deliverer  mightier  even  than  SaaL  i 
And  in  those  songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  Dwxi 
thus  acquired,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
unhappy  jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him  whica, 
mingliug  with  the  king's  constitutional  malady, 
poisoned  his  whole  future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  qualities  now  began  to  develop 
themselves  in  David's  character.  The  fint  wa 
his  prudence.  It  had  been  already  glanced  a 
on  the  first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  rri. 
18),  "prudent  in  matters.**  But  it  wu  tk 
marked  feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public 
career.  Thrice  over  it  is  emphatically  avi. 
"  he  behaved  himself  wisely,"  and  evidently 
with  the  impression  that  it  was  the  wisdom 
called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  his  delicate  as: 
difficult  situation.  It  was  that  peculiar  Jewb 
caution  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sagaci:: 
of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is  remarked  r 
Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted  bml- 
ites  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  instance  of  it 
appears  immediately,  in  bis  answer  to  the  tn: 
laid  for  him  by  Saul's  servants,  "Seemeth  rt  t 
you  a  light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-la*. 
seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  er 
teemed  ?  "  (xviii.  23.)    Secondly,  we  now  -V 

I  his  magnanimous  forbearance  called  forth,  l" 
the  first  instance,  towards  Saul,  but  ditplaviax 
itself  (with  a  few  painful  exceptions)  in  the  rv' 
of  his  life.  He  is  the  first  example  of  the  virtx 
of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his  hairbreadth  esu?«. 
continued  through  so  many  years,  impressed 
upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Drri* 
help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch.  Hi* 
usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was. 
"As  the  Lord  liveth,  Who  hath  redeemed  of 
soul  out  of  adversity**  (2  Sam.  iv.  9;  1  K t- 
29);  and  the  Psalms  are  filled  with  inuctx 
taken  even  literally  from  shelter  against  pur- 
suers, slipping  down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii. 
hiding-places  in  rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coreru 
(xxxi.  20).  strong  fastnesses  (xviii.  2). 

This  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  fear 
portions: — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  hh  fiul 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  ofSc*  i; 
not  exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  to*:, 
having  been  first  armour-bearer  (xvl  21.  w- 
2),  then  made  captain  over  a  thousand — t* 
subdivision  of  a  tribe  (xviii.  13)— he  riaallv.cn 
his  marriage  with  Michal,  the  king's  s*r*l 
daughter,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  caputs 
of  the  king's  body-guard,"  second  only,  if  o  • 
equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  aad 

I  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  These  thr  - 
formcd  the  usual  companions  of  the  kin?  at 

i  meals  (xx.  25).    David  was  now  chieriv  kne*s 

'  for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistit** 
by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  4w 
back  the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  rnta 
which  it  only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  dree  if 
Saul's  reign.1  He  also  still  performed  from  time 


I  See  Fabric] us,  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  T.  p.  JOS. 
•  1  Sam.  xx.  25,  xxii.  14.  as  explained  br  E^Li. 
ill.  98. 

■  The  story  of  his  wooing  Merab,  and  of  siam»Cf 
I  with  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19;.  is  omitted  to  HI. 
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to  time  the  office  of  minstrel.  But  the  suc- 
cessive snares  laid  by  Saul  to  entrap  him,  aud 
the  open  violence  into  which  the  king's  madness 
twice  broke  out, 1  at  last  convinced  him  that  his 
life  was  no  longer  safe.  He  had  two  faithful 
allies,  however,  in  the  court — the  son  of  Saul, 
his  friend  Jonathan ;  the  daughter  of  Saul,  his 
wife  Michal.  Warned  by  the  one,  and  assisted 
br  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,*  and  was 
from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and 
he  saw  her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's 
death  [Michal].  To  this  escape  the  traditional 
title  assigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (ac- 
cording to  Ewald)  gives  Pss.  vi.*  and  vii.  to  this 
period.  In  the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to 
contemplate  the  necessity  of  flight ;  in  the 
latter  he  is  moved  by  the  plots  of  a  person  not 
named  in  the  history  (perhaps  those  alluded  to 
in  1  Ch.  xii.  17)— according  to  the  title  of  the 
Psalm,  Cush,  a  Benjamitc,  and  therefore  of 
Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15).  He 
first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of 
Pamah,  to  Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the 
original  interview  during  his  boyhood  at  Beth- 
lehem. It  might  almost  seem  as  if  «he  had 
intended  to  devote  himself  with  his  musical  and 
poetical  gifts  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give 
up  the  cares  and  dangers  of  public  life.  But  he 
had  a  higher  destiny  still.  Up  to  this  time 
Iwth  the  "king  and  he  himself  had  thought  that 
a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx.  5,  26).  But 
the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more  settled 
and  ferocious  in  character ;  and  David's  danger 
proportionably  greater.  The  secret  interview 
with  Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was 
probably  handed  down  through  Jonathan's  de- 
scendants when  they  came  to  David's  court, 
confirmed  the  alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's 
endeavour  to  seize  him  at  Kamah.  and  he  now 
determined  to  leave  his  country,  and  take  refuge, 
like  Coriolanus,  or  Themistocles  in  like  circum- 
stances, in  the  court  of  his  enemy.  Before  this 
last  resolve,  he  visited  Nob,  the  seat  of  the 
Tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  final  interview 
with  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  15),  partly 
to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pretext  of 
a  secret  mission*  from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer  , 
from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves,  j 
and  the  dedicated  sword  of  Goliath.  "There  j 
is  none  like  that  :  give  it  me."  The  incident 
was  of  double  importance  in  David's  career.  ! 


»nd  Josephua  {Ant.  vt.  10,  $  1).  The  obliteration  of 
»*r  name  in  the  existing  text  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  8  is  con- 
"tdered  a  lapsus  calami  (Driver,  in  loco). 

»  The  nrrt  of  these  (1  Sam.  xvlii.  9-11)  Is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  IJCX.  and  Josephua  (^nf.  vt. 
10.  $  l). 

*  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Well's  Ltgendt, 
p.  144. 

*  The  allusions  to  bis  danger  from  the  Benjamito 
archer*  (Pa.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  the 
niomiUlno  (xl.  1,  cp.  1  Sam.  xrri.  20).  and  probably  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather  point 
to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Engedl. 

*  The  statement  of  his  pretended  mission  is  differently 
ITiven  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  L.XX.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  young  men  spoken  of  as  his  com- 
I-aniona  were  imaginary.   Ho  was  quite  alone. 


First  it  established  a  connexion  between  him 
and  the  only  survivor  from  the  massacre  in 
which  David's  visit  involved  the  house  of 
Ahimelech.  Secondly,  from  Ahimelech's  sur- 
render of  the  consecrated  bread  to  David's 
hunger  our  Lord  drew  the  inference  of  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to  David's  life 
in  the  N.  T.«  (Matt.  xii.  3  ;  Mark  ii.  25  ;  Luke  vi. 
3,  4).  It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  tra- 
ditional title  of  Ps.  liL 

His  stay  at  the  court  of  Acilisil  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  M  the  sword  of  Goliath," 
his  presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the 
Philistines  against  their  former  conqueror;  and 
he  only  escaped  by  feigning  madness,'  violent 
gestures,  playing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on 
a  drum  or  cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  (I  Sam.  xxi.  13,  LXX.). 
The  56th  and  34th  Psalms  are  both  referred  by 
their  titles  to  this  event,  and  the  titles  state 
(what  does  not  appear  in  the  narrative)  that  he 
had  been  seized  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines, 
and  that  he  was,  in  consequence  of  this  strata- 
gem, set  free  by  Achish,  or  (as  he  is  twice 
called)  Abimelech. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii. 
1-xxvi.  25).  (a)  His  first  retreat  waa  the 
cave  of  Adullam.  There  he  was  joined  by  his 
whole  family,  now  feeling  themselves  insecure 
from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This  was  probably 
the  foundation  of  his  intimate  connexion  with 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abishai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Ch.  xi.  15,  20; 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Besides 
these,  were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every 
part,  including  doubtless  some  of  the  original 
Canaanites—  of  whom  the  name  of  one  at  least 
has  been  preserved,  Ahimelech  the  Hittite 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).* 

(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodinm,  close 
to  Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  vii.  8,  §  3)  Masada,  the  Grecised  form  of 
the  Hebrew  word  Mat  zed  (R.V.  «  hold,"  1  Sam. 
xxii.  4,  5 ;  1  Ch.  xii.  16),  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  En-gedi.  Whilst  there,  he  had  deposited  his 
aged  parents  for  the  sake  of  greater  security, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral  kins- 
man of  Moab  (ib.  3).  The  neighbouring  king, 
Nnhash  of  Amnion,  also  treated  him  kindly 
(2  Sam.  x.  2).  Here  another  companion  appears 
for  the  first  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  from  the  schools  of  Samuel,  the 
prophet  Gad,  his  subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5) ;  and  whilst  he  was  there,  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  mentioned 
above  («)  to  procure  water  from  the  well  of 
Bethlehem,  and  David's  chivalrous  answer 
(1  Ch.  xi.  16-19  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17),  like 
that  of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia.  He 
was  joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.    One  a 


*  It  Is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  leason  drawn  by  Christ)  that  the  bread 
was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Jleb.  In  loc.). 

*  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  David's  apocryphal 
colloquies  (Fabricius,  Cud.  Apoc.  V.  TtsL  p.  1002). 

*  Sibbcchai,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Gob  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18).  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Hittite. 
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little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gaditer  mountaineers, 
who  ^swain  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach 
him  (I  Ch.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detachment 
of  men  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his 
nephew  Amasai,  who  henceforth  attached  him- 
self to  David's  fortunes  (t  Ch.  xii.  16-18). 

(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  tied  next  to 
the  forest  of  Harltii,  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently 
advised  by  Gad  (xxiii.  4),  made  a  descent  on 
their  foraging  parties,  and  relieved  Keilaii,  in 
which  he  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant ally — Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  high- 
priest's  ephod,  and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles, 
which  David  had  hitherto  received  from  Gad 
(xxiii.  6,  9 ;  xxii.  23).  By  this  time,  the  400 
who  had  joined  him  at  Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had 
swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13). 

(</)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
Apparently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the 
little  array  to  keep  together.     They  escaped 
from  Keilah,  and  dispersed, "  whithersoever  they 
could  go,"  amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Judah. 
Henceforth  it   becomes  difficult  to  follow  his 
movements  with  exactness,  partly  from  igno- 
rance of  the  localities,  partly  because  the  same 
event  seems  to  be  twice  narrated  (I  Sam.  xxiii. 
19-24,  xxvi.  1-t,  and  perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
1-22,  xxvi.  5-25).    But  thus  much  we  discern. 
He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  ZipK.  Once  (or  twice) 
the  Ziphites  betray  his  movements  to  Saul. 
From  thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him  like  a 
partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating  the 
bushes  before  him,  and  3000  men  being  stationed 
to  catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the 
hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  [Heb.],  24  [LXX.]  ; 
xxiv.  11  ;  xxvi.  2,  20).     David  finds  himself 
driven  to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon.     On  two,  if  not  three 
occasions,  the  pursuer  and  pursued  catch  sight 
of  each  other.    Of  the  first  of  these  escapes,  the 
memory  was  long  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
"Cliff  of  Divisions"  [or,  escape,  R.  V.  marg.], 
given  to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David 
climbed,  whilst  Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill 
on   the  other  side  (xxiii.  25-29),  and  was 
suddenly  called  away  by  a  panic  of  a  Philistine 
invasion.     On   another   occasion,  David  took 
refuge  in  a  cave  "  by  the  spring  of  the  wild 
goats"  (Engedi),  immediately  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).     The   rocks  were 
covered  with  the  pursuers.    Saul  entered,  as  is 
the  custom  in  Oriental  countries,  for  a  natural 
necessity.   The  followers  of  David,  seated  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen, 
suggest  to  him  the  chance  thus  thrown  in  their 
way.    David,  with  a  characteristic  mixture  of 
humour  and  generosity,  descends  and  silently 
cuts  off  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe,  spread,  as  is 
usual  in  the  East  on  such  occasions,  before  and 
behind  the  person  so  occupied — and  then  ensued 
the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance  and  for- 


f  Qui,  as  Jerome's  Jewish  commentators  observe  (Qu. 
Bab.  In  loc),  appears  suddenly,  without  introduction, 
like  Elijah.  In  It  possible  that  he,  like  Elijah,  may  have 
been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  had  come,  as  his  name 
implies,  with  the  eleven  Gadltes  ? 


1  giveness  (xxiv.  8-22 The  third  (if  it  caa  be 
distinguished  from  the  one  just  given)  was  ia 
the  wilderness  further  south.  There  was  a 
regular  camp,  formed  with  its  usual  fortifica- 
tion of  waggon  and  baggage.  Into  this  en- 
closure David  penetrated  by  night,  and  carri*! 
oif  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well-known  royil 
spear  of  Saul,  which  had  twice  so  nearly  trans- 
fixed him  to  the  wall  in  former  days  (xxvi.  7, 
11,  22).  [Arms,  p.  238,  Chanith.]  The  same 
scene  is  repeated  as  at  Engedi — and  this  is  th? 
last  interview  between  Saul  and  David  (uri. 
25).  He  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan  in 
the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional 
titles  Psalm  liv.  (•«  When  the  Ziphim  came  and 
said,  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us?"); 
lvii.  ("  When  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave," 
though  this  may  refer  also  to  Adullam);  hii:. 
("  When  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  "  [o. 
Idumnea,  LXX.]);  cxlii.  ("A  prayer  when  H# 
was  in  the  cave  ").  It  is  probably  these  Psalm? 
which  made  the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to 
Wallace  during  their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  MVi 
occurred  David's  adventure  with  Nadal,  in- 
structive as  showing  his  mode  of  carrying  <  n 
his  fugitive  life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail. 
His  marriage  with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,*  aJso 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Josh.  xv.  56),  setra- 
to  have  taken  place  a  short  time  before  (1  jam. 
xxv.  43,  xxvii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achish1  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1; 

2  Sam.  i.  27).  Wearied  with  his  wandering 
life,  he  at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  n<4 
as  before,  in  the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  ta- 
chief  of  a  powerful  band — his  600  men  now 
grown  into  an  organised  force,  with  their  wives 
and  families  around  them  (xxvii.  3,  4).  After 
the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gav*- 
him,  for  his  support,  a  city — Ziklag  on  tb- 
frontier  of  Philistia  —  and  it  was  long  re- 
membered that  to  this  curious  arrangement  x'yt 
kings  of  Judah  owed  this  appanage  of  thfir 
dynasty  (xxvii.  6).  There  we  meet  with  t.v 
first  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  teas  xtilri 
there  for  a  year  (R.  V.  "  full  year  ")  k  <md  /ohi 
months  (xxvii.  7),  and  his  increasing  importance 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  body  of  Benjamhv 
archers  and  slingcrs,  twenty-two  of  whom  are 
specially  named,  joined  him  "from  the  very  tn* 
of  his  rival  (1  Ch.  xii.  1-7).  Possibly  during 
this  stay  he  may  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  military  organization  in  which  the  Philis- 
tines surpassed  the  Israelites,  and  in  which  he 
surpassed  all  the  preceding  rulers  of  Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attack- 
ing the  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
frontier,  and  representing  the  plunder  to  he  ot* 
portions  of  the  southern  tribes  or  the  Nomadic 
allied  tribes  of  Israel.    But  this  confidence  was 


(  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  aee  Weil,  p.  156. 
k  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  $  A,  calls  it  Abttsar. 
1  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Q*  Htt> 
on  2  Sam.  vill.  10),  be  was  the  son  of  the  former  Aocsn; 
j  his  mother's  name  Maacah. 

k  In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  this  is  reduced  t- 
"4  months,"  and  by  Joseph  us  ( ,4  nt.  vi.  13)  to  "4  months 
1  and  20  days."   The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  is  » 
literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  and  in  more  convel  yst? 
I  notes  on  this  passage  in  Keil,  fyoaker'x  Con* at.,  and 
!  Driver). — F. 
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not  shared  by  the  Philistine  nobles ;  and  ac- 
cordingly David  was  sent  back  by  Achish  from 
the  last  victorious  campaign  against  Saul.  In 
this  manner  David  escaped  the  difficulty  of 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  but  found 
that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin  Amalekites,  > 
whom  he  had  plundered  during  the  previous 
year,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it 
to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued 
between  David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed 
by  an  oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It 
happened  that  an  important  accession  had  just 
been  made  to  his  force.  On  his  march  with  the  I 
Philistines  northward  to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  [ 
joined  by  some  chiefs  of  the  Manassites,  through  | 
whose  territory  he  was  passing.  Urgent  as  | 
must  have  been  the  need  for  them  at  home,  yet 
I  hi  v  id's  fascination  carried  them  off,  and  they 
now  assisted  him  against  the  plunderers  (1  Ch. 
xii.  19-21).  They  overtook  the  invaders  in  the  i 
desert,  and  recovered  the  spoil.  These  were  the 
gifts  with  which  David  was  now  able  for  the 
first  time  to  requite  the  friendly  inhabitants  of 
the  scene  of  his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxx.  '26-31). 
A  more  lasting  memorial  was  the  law  which 
traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Kabal,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division 
of  the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who 
followed  to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  re- 
mained to  guard  the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25, 
xxv.  13).  Two  days  after  this  victory  a 
Bedouin  arrived  from  the  North  with  the  fatal 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The  reception  of 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival  and  of  his 
friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent  of  his 
indignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well 
close  the  second  period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i. 
1-27). 

III.  David's  reign. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Jndah  at  Hebron,  1\  years 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11  ;  2  Sam.ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of 
Caleb.  Here  David  was  first  formally  anointed 
king — by  whom  is  not  stated  —  but  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  limit  the  inauguration  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  to  exclude  any 
intervention  of  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  ii.  4).  To 
Judah  his  dominion  was  nominally  confined. 
But  probably  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  time 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whose  seat 
was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David 
would  be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst 
the  western  tribes.  Gradually  his  power  in- 
creased ;  and  during  the  two  years  which 
followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbosheth,  a  series  of 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
First  came  a  successful  inroad  into  the  territory 
of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  28).  Next  occurred 
the  defection  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  12),  and  the 
surrender  of  Michal,  who  was  now  separated 
from  her  second  husband  to  return  to  her  first 
(2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly  followed,  though 
without  David's  consent,  the  successive  murders 
of  Abxer  and  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  30,  | 


iv.  5).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for  him, 
was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it. 
A  solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third  time 
David  was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of  three 
davs  celebrated  the  jovful  event  (1  Ch.  xii.  39). 
His  little  band  had  now  swelled  into  "  a  great 
host,  like  the  host  of  God  "  (1  Ch.  xii.  22).  The 
command  of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on 
David  alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew 
Joab  (2  Sam.  ii.  28).  It  was  formed  by  con- 
tingents from  every  tribe  of  Israel.  Two  are 
specially  mentioned  as  bringing  a  weight  of 
authority  above  the  others.  The  sons  of 
Issachar  had  44  understanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with  the 
adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory 
(1  Ch.  xii.  32,  40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  for- 
merly represented  in  David's  following  only  by 
the  solitary  fugitive  Abiathar,  now  came  in 
strength,  represented  by  the  head  of  the  rival 
branch  of  Eleazar,  the  high-priest,  the  aged 
Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  warlike  kinsman 
Zadok  (1  Ch.  xii.  27,  28  ;  xxvii.  5> 

The  only  Psalm  directly  referred  to  this  epoch 
is  the  27th  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.  Uph  rov 
XP"r6rjrcu  —  44  before  the  anointing,"  U.  at 
Hebron). 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  first  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest 
of  his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life  he  had 
now  added  four,  and,  including  Michal,  five 
(2  Sam.  ii.  2 ;  iii.  2-5,  15).  The  second  was 
the  increasing  power  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief 
officers,  which  the  king  strove  to  restrain  within 
the  limits  of  right;  and  thus  of  all  the  incidents 
of  this  part  of  his  career  the  most  plaintive  and 
characteristic  is  his  lamentation  over  his  power- 
less ness  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Abner  (2  Sam. 
iii.  31-36). 

(II.)  Reign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v.  r> 
to  .1  K.  ii.  11). 

1.  The  foundation  of  Jerusalem.  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the 
surrounding  nations  watched  for  the  prey  on 
which  the  Lion  of  Judah,  now  about  to  issue 
from  his  native  lair,  and  establish  himself  in  a 
new  home,  would  make  his  first  spring.  One 
fastness  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  land  had 
hitherto  defied  the  arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with 
a  singular  prescience,  David  fixed  as  his  future 
capital.  By  one  sudden  assault  Jebus  was  taken, 
and  became  henceforth  known  by  its  ancient  name 
of  Jerusalem  (called  in  the  tablets  of  Tel-el-Amama 
[15th  cent.  B.O.]  44  Urusalim  " ;  see  Kecords  of 
the  Past,  N.S.,  iv.  p.  vi.)  and  by  the  name  of 
Zion.  Of  all  the  cities  of  Palestine  great  in 
former  ages,  Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by 
its  long  permanence  the  choice  of  its  founder. 
The  importance  of  the  capture  was  marked  at 
the  time.  The  reward  bestowed  on  the  successful 
scaler  of  the  precipice,  was  the  highest  place  in 
the  army.  Joab  henceforward  became  captain 
of  the  host  (1  Ch.  xi.  6).  The  royal  residence 
was  instantly  fixed  there — fortifications  were 
added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab — and  it  was 
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known  by  the  special  name  of  the  "city  of  I 
David  "  (1  Ch.  xi.  7  ;  S  Sam.  v.  9). 

The  neighbouring  nations  were  partly  enraged  i 
and  partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines'  made 
two  ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam. 
v.  17-20),"  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  - 
victories  took  place  by  the  capture  and  confla- 
gration of  their  own  idols  (I  Ch.  xiv.  12). 
Tyre,  now  for  the  first  time  appearing  in  the 
sacred  history,  allied  herself  with  Israel;  and 
Hiram  *  sent  cedar-wood  for  the  buildings  of  the 
new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  especially  for  the 
palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii.  2).  Un- 
hallowed and  profane  as  the  city  had  been 
before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  j 
which  it  has  never  lost,  above  any  of  the  | 
ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  land.  The  ark  was  j 
now  removed  from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath- 
jearim  with  marked  solemnity.  A  temporary 
halt  (owing  to  the  death  of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  i 
Obed-edom's  house,  after  which  it  again  moved 
forward  with  great  state  to  Jerusalem.  An 
assembly  of  the  nation  was  convened,  and  (ac- 
cording to  1  Ch.  xiii.  2  ;  xv.  2-27)  especially  of 
the  Levites.  The  musical  arts  in  which  David 
himself  excelled  were  now  developed  on  a  great 
scale  (1  Ch.  xv.  16-22  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5).  Zadok 
and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two  , 
Aaronic  families,  were  both  present  (1  Ch.  xv. 
11).  Cheuaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Ch. 
xv.  22,  27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred 
charge  (1  Ch.  xiii.  IS,  21,  24).  The  prophet  I 
Nathan  appears  for  the  first  time  as  the  con- 
trolling  adviser  of  the  future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  | 
sacrifice  was  offered  as  soon  as  a  successful  start 
was  made  (1  Ch.  xv.  26  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13).  David 
himself  was  dressed  in  the  white  linen  dress  of  the 
priestly  order,  without  his  royal  robes,  and  played 
on  stringed  instruments  (1  Ch.  xv.  27  ;  2  Sam.  vi. 
U,  20).  As  in  the  prophetic  schools  where  he 
had  himself  been  brought  up  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and 
as  still  in  the  impressive  ceremonial  of  some 
Eastern  Dervishes,  and  of  Seville  cathedral 
(probably  derived  from  the  East),  a  wild  dance 
was  part  of  the  religious  solemnity.  Into  this 
David  threw  himself  with  unreserved  enthu- 
siasm, and  after  this  manner  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  Presence  of  Jehovah  into  the 
ancient  heathen  fortress.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  functions, 
he  offered  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and  himself 
gave  the  benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam.  vl 
17,  18 ;  1  Ch.  xvi.  2).»  The  scene  of  this  inau- 
guration was  on  the  hill  which  from  David's 
habitation  was  specially  known  as  the  "  City  of  . 
David."  As  if  to  mark  the  new  era,  he  had  not 
brought  the  ancient  Tabernacle  from  Gibeon, 
but  had  erected  a  new  tent  or  Tabernacle  (1  Ch. 
xv.  1)  for  the  reception  of  the  ark.    It  was  the 


1  Tbe  Importance  of  the  victory  Is  Indicated  by  the 
(probable)  allusion  to  It  in  Is.  xxviii.  21. 

»  1  Ch.  xiv.  8  reads,  "  David. .  .went  outagalnst  (R.V. 
marg.  be/ore)  them."  Instead  of  "David...  went  down 
into  tbe  hold  "  (2  8am.  v.  17). 

■  Eupolemua  (Eua.  Praep.  St>.  iz.  30)  mentions  an 
rxpeditlon  against  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sldon,  and  a 
letter  to  Vafres,  king  of  Egypt,  to  make  an  alliance. 

•  1  Ch,  xvi.  1  says,  "they  offered;"  2  Sam.  vi.  It, 
"  be  offered."  Both  say,  "  he  blessed."  Tbe  LXX.,  by 
a  slight  variation  of  the  text,  reads  In  2  Sum.  vi.  14. 
"  Instruments  of  praise,"  for  "  all  bis  might ; "  cp.  2  Ch. 
xxx.  21,  LXX.  and  QPB.* 


first  beginning  of  the  great  design,  of  which  M 
shall  speak  presently,  afterwards  carried  out  by 
his  son,  of  erecting  a  permanent  Temple  or 
palace  for  the  Ark,  corresponding  to  the  state  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  dwelL  It  wai  the 
greatest  day  of  David's  life.  One  incident  only 
tarnished  its  splendour — the  reproach  of  Micaal, 
his  wife,  as  he  was  finally  entering  his  own 
palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  household  the  bene- 
diction which  he  had  already  pronounced  on  his 
people.  [MlCH AX.]  His  act  of  severity  towards 
her  was  an  additional  mark  of  the  tired  which 
he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity  (2  Sam.  vl 
20-23  ;  1  Ch.  xv.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  Psalms,  either  in  their 
traditional  titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence 
of  their  contents,  bear  traces  of  ton  great 
festiral.  The  29th  Psalm  (by  its  title  in  the 
LXX.)  is  said  to  be  on  the  "  Going  forth  of  the 
Tabernacle."  »  The  30th  by  its  title,  the  15th 
and  101st  by  their  contents,  express  the  feeling 
of  David  on  his  occupation  of  his  new  hone. 
The  68tb,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  24th «  sees 
to  have  been  actually  composed  for  the  entrance 
of  the  ark  into  the  ancient  gates  of  the  heaths* 
fortress — and  the  last  words  of  the  second  oi 
these  two  Psalms'  may  be  regarded  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  Name  by  which  Qui 
henceforth  is  called,  The  Lord  of  hosts.  w  Wbu 
is  this  king  of  glorv?"  "The  Lord  of  hosts. 
He  is  the  king  of  glory "  (Pa.  xiiv.  10 ;  q>. 
2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetrv  worked  op 
into  Psalms  (xcvi.  2-13/  cv.,  cvi.'  1,  47,  4*), 
occur  in  1  Ch.  xvi.  8-36,  as  having  been  de- 
livered by  David  "  into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and 
his  brother"  after  the  close  of  the  festival,  a»l 
the  two  mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Pss.  vi- 
and xlvi.  (Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  is 
the  lists  of  those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  to 
1  Ch.  xv.  20,  21.  The  132nd  ia,  by  iU  contents 
if  not  by  its  authorship,  thrown  back  to  this 
time.  The  whole  progress  of  the  removal  <t' 
the  Ark  is  traced  in  David's  vein. 

2.  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  sf 
Israel  (2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.).  The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the 
monarchy.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  king, 
such  as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the 
kings  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  each  ruling 
over  his  territory,  unconcerned  with  any  foreign 
relations  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  defer* 
his  own  nation.  But  David,  and  through  hi<r> 
the  Israelitish  monarchy,  now  took  a  wia>r 
range.  He  became  a  king  on  tbe  scale  of  the 
great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and  Peraa. 
with  a  regular  administration  and  orgaaixaf"3 
of  court  and  camp;  and  be  also  founded  »n 


p  As  "  the  tabernacle  "  was  never  moved  from  Gibeoa 
in  David's  time,  "  the  ark "  ia  probably  meant  It  * 
the  Psalm  which  describes  a  thunderstorm.  I*  n"  r**- 
sible  to  connect  this  with  tbe  event  described  I^^a- 

7,  33  (see  Chandler,  il.  211). 
«  In  tbe  LXX.  title  said  to  be    on  tbe  Sabbota-oaj 

*  Ewald,  iit  164.   For  an  elaborate  adaptation  <A 
•8th  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  U.  6*. 

•  In  the  title  or  the  LXX.  said  to  be  David's 
the  house  was  built  after  tbe  captivity."   It  * 

that  by  "  the  captivity  "  may  be  meant  tbe  captrriry  d 
tbe  Ark  In  PhlllstU,  as  In  Judg.  xvltt.  30 ;  bat 
critics  interpret  the  term  of  tbe  Captivity  in  tbe  exile 
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imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time 
realized  the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds 
of  the  chosen  people  (Gen.  xr.  18-21).  The 
internal  organization  now  established  lasted  till 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  The 
empire  was  of  much  shorter  duration,  con- 
tinuing only  through  the  reigns  of  David  and 
his  successor  Solomon.  But,  fur  the  period  of 
its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not 
of  the  same  magnitude,  yet  of  the  same  kind,  n* 
Kameses  or  Cyrus,  — 44 1  have  made  thee  a 
great  name,  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great 
men  that  are  in  the  earth"  (2  Sam.  vii.  9). 
"Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast 
made  great  wars  "  (1  Ch.  xxii.  8).  And  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  external  relations  of  life  and 
the  great  incidents  of  war  and  conquest  receive 
an  elevation  by  their  contact  with  the  religious 
history,  so  the  religious  history  swells  into 
larger  and  broader  dimensions  from  its  contact 
with  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The  en- 
largement of  territory,  the  amplification  of 
power  and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  en- 


largement and  amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery, 
of  sympathies;  and  thus  (humanly  speaking) 
the  magnificent  forebodings  of  a  wider  dispen- 
sation in  the  prophetic  writings  first  became 
possible  through  the  court  and  empire  of  David. 

(a)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  king- 
dom the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be 
considered  is  the  royal  family,  the  dynasty  of 
I  which  David  was  the  founder,  a  position  which 
entitled  him  to  the  name  of  44  Patriarch  "  (Acts 
ii.  29)  and  (ultimately)  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
Messiah. 

Of  these.  Absalom  and  Adonijah  both  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25  ;  1  K.  i.  6) ; 
!  but  Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher 
I  qualities.    It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children 
I  of  Solomon  and  Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was 
'  carried  on  (1  K.  xv.  2).     The  princes  were 
under  the  charge  of  Jehiel  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  32), 
perhaps  the  Levite  (1  Ch.  xv.  21 ;  2  Ch.  xx.  14), 
with  the  exception  of  Solomon,  who  (as  some 
have  thought,  see  p.  731,  n.  *)  was  under  the 
charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25).  David's 
strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is  very 
i  remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33, 
xviii.  5,  33,  xix.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  6). 
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«  EglsJi  alone  is  called  -  David's  wife  "  in  the  enumera- 
tiou  2  Sam.  Hi.  6.   The  tradition  In  Jerome  (  V- 
*U  loc)  says  that  she  was  Michal ;  and  (ib.  ad  a  Sam. 
vi.  23)  that  she  died  in  (riving  blrtb  to  Ithream. 

-  Taken  in  war  (Jerome.  <ju.  Utb.  ad  2  Sam. 
xlil.  37). 

«  The  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  haviug  given  sub- 
stantially the  same  list  a«  the  present  Hebrew  text,  re- 


Iosalbsth.  Xalhan,  < 
Naged.  \apKek 
phaatk. 

7  Josephoa  (Ant.  vii.  3.  $  3)  gives  the  following  list, 
of  which  only  four  names  sre  Identical.  He  states  that 
the  last  two  were  sons  of  the  concubines  :-Amnus, 
Emnns,  Eban,  Nathan,  Solomon,  Iebar,  EU&),  Phalna, 
Ennapben,  Ienae,  ElipKaU ;  and  also  bis  daughter. 
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(6)  The  military  organization,  which  was 
in  fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  de- 
veloped by  David,  was  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  "The  host,"  i.e.  the  whole  available  mili- 
tary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for 
war.  This  had  always  existed  from  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  had  been 
commanded  bv  the  chief  or  the  judge,  who 
presided  over  Israel  for  the  time.  Under  Saul, 
we  first  find  the  recognised  post  of  a  captain  or 
commander-in-chief — in  the  person  of  Abner; 
and  under  David,  this  post  was  given  as  a 
reward  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem,  to  his 
nephew  Joab  (1  Ch.  xi.  6;  xxvii.  34),  who  con- 
ducted the  army  to  battle  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  (2  Sam.  'xii.  28).  There  were  twelve 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month  ;  and  over  each  of  them 
presided  an  officer,  selected  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  other  military  bodies  formed  by  David 
(1  Ch.  xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was  still  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  surrounding  nations 
by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  infantry 
without  cavalry.  The  only  innovations  as  yet 
allowed  were,  the  introduction  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of  mules 
for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of  the  asses 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  29;  xviii.  9).  According  to  a 
Mussulman  tradition  (Koran,  xxi.  80),  David 
invented  chain  armour.1  The  usual  weapons 
were  still  spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from 
the  Psalms.  For  the  general  question  of  the 
numbers  and  equipment  of  the  army,  see  Arms 
and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed 
in  the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had 
probably  boon  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  14  ;  Ewald).  But  it  now  assumed  a  pecu- 
liar organization.  They  were  at  least  in  name 
foreigners,  as  having  been  drawn  from  the 
Philistines,  probably  during  David's  residence 
at  the  court  of  Gath.  They  are  usually  called 
from  this  circumstance  "  Cherethites  (see  sub 
nom.)  and  Pelethites,"  but  had  alsoB  a  body 
especially  from  Gath  b  amongst  them,  of  whom 
the  name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved,  as  a  faithful 
servant  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain 
of  the  force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a 
foreigner,  but  an  Israelite  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction and  purest  descent,  who  first  appears  in 
this  capacity,  but  who  outlived  David,  and 
became  the  chief  support  of  the  throne  of  his 
son,  namely  Benaiah,  son  of  the  chief  priest 
Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest  branch  of 
Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23 ; 
1  K.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the 
nucleus  of  the  Russian  army  is  the  Preobajinsky 
regiment  formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the 
companions  who  gathered  round  him  in  the 


■  Cp.  the  legends  In  Well's  Legends,  p.  165,  and  Lane's 
Selection*  fro*  the  Koran,  p.  229.  Thus  a  good  coat  of 
mall  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Vaoodee,"  i.e. 
Davidean. 

•  A  tradition  In  Jerome  (Qu.  ffeb.  on  1  Ch.  xvilL  17) 
•peaks  of  tbelr  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy  Judges 
appointed  by  Moses. 

>>  But  here  the  reading  Is  doubtful  (see  p.  733,  note  *, 
and  QPB*  on  2  Sam.  xv.  19). 


suburb  of  that  name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucha* 
of  what  afterwards  became  the  only  standing 
army  in  David's  forces  was  the  band  of  6<X> 
men  who  had  gathered  round  him  in  his  wander- 
ings.   The  number  of  600  was  still  preserved, 
with  the  name  of  Gibborim,  "heroes"  or  "  mighty 
men."    It  became  yet  further  subdivided  •  int a 
three  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small  buds 
of  twenty  each.    The  small  bands  were  com- 
manded by  thirty  officers,  one  for  each  baod,  who 
together  formed  "the  thirty,"  and  the  three 
large  bands  by  three  officers,  who  together  formed 
"the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "the 
captain  of  the  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiu. 
8-39;  1  Ch.  xi.  9-47).     This  commander  of 
the  whole  force  was  Abishai,  David's  nephew 
(1  Ch.  xi.  20;  and  cp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  "Tr.e 
three"  were  Jashobeam  (1  Ch.  xi.  11)  or  Adino 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  Eleazar  (1  Ch.  xi.  12;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  9),  and  Shammah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  II).4  Of 
"  the  thirty,"  some  few  only  are  known  to  fame 
elsewhere :  Asahel,  David's  nephew  (1  Ch.  xi. 
26;  2  Sara.  ii.  18);  Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at 
least  one  Goliath  (1  Ch.  xi.  26 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  1^); 
Joel,  the  brother  or  son  (LXX.)  of  Nathan 
I  Ch.  xi.  38) ;  Naharai,  the  armour-bearer  ot 
oab  (1  Ch.  xi.  39;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37);  Eliam,' 
the  son  of  Ahitophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34);  In, 
one  of  David's  priests  (1  Ch.  xi.  40;  2  Sam 
xxiii.  38,  xx.  26) ;  and  Uriah  the  Hittite  (1  Ch. 
xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organiza- 
tion were  established  social  and  moral  institu- 
tions. Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agri- 
cultural, and  financial  purposes  (1  Ch.  xxvvi. 
25-31),  others  for  judicial  (1  Ch.  xxvi.  29-52). 
Some  few  are  named  as  constituting  what  would 
now  be  called  the  court,  or  council  of  the  king: 
the  councillors,  Ahitophel  of  Gilo  and  Jonathan 
the  king's  nephew  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the 
companion  or  "friend  Hushai  (1  Ch.  xxvii. 3?>; 
2  Sam.  xv.  37.  xvi.  19);  the  scribe,  Sbeva  or 
Seraiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xi. 
25;  1  Ch.  xxvii.  32);  Jehoshaphat  the  recorder 
or  historian r  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  and  Adoram  tie 
tax  collector,  both  of  whom  survived  him 
(2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  xii.  18,  iv.  3,  6).  Each 
tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  16-22). 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were  Elibu, 
David's  brother  (probably  Eliab),  Prince  of 
Judah  (c.  18),  and  Jaaaiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Benjamin  (r.  21). 
[  But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  adviser* 
j  Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile ;  and  from 
his  being  called  "the  seer,"  belongs  probably 
to  the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  school*. 
1  Nathan,  who  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the 
|  establishment   of  the  kingdom    at  Jerusalem 


«  See  Ewald,  lit.  178. 

i  The  LXX.  (cp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  s)  make  them  >- 
1.  Isbo«eth  the  Canaaiilte  ;  2.  Adino  the  A*»h> . 
3.  Eleazar.  son  of  Dodo  (cp.  Swete's  Greet:  text,  sad 
Driver's  Notes  on  th«  Bcb.  Text  of  tke  BB.  ef  Stm.  to 

loco). 

•  Perhaps  the  rather  of  Bathsheba,  whose  msrrhr 
with  Uriah  would  tbu«  be  accounted  for  (see  Bitot. 
Coincidences,  ir.  cb.  x.). 

t  As  in  the  court  of  Persia  (Herod,  vi.  100.  ni.»* 
'  vill.  100). 
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(2  Sam.  vii.  2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his 
title  of  "  prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
prophecies  which  he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii.  5-17, 
iii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type  of  prophetic 
dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the  new  genera- 
tion,4 which  he  supports  in  the  person  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  i.).  Two  high-priests  also 
appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (1  Ch.  xxiv.  3) ;  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,h  who 
attended  him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his 
exile,  and  connected  with  the  old  time  of  the 
Judges  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards  the 
support  of  his  son ;  the  other  Zadok,  who 
ministered  at  Gibeon  (1  Ch.  xvi.  39),  and  who 
was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaron ic  family 
(xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious 
functionaries,  there  were  two  classes  of  sub- 
ordinates :  (a)  prophets,  specially  instructed  in 
singing  and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Ch.  xxv. 
1-31);  (0)  Levites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanc- 
tuary, who  again  were  subdivided  into  the 
guardians  of  the  gates  and  guardians  of  the 
treasures  (1  Ch.  xxvi.  1-28)  which  had  been 
accumulated,  since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Jonb,  and 
David  himself  (1  Ch.  xxvi.  26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and 
representatives  of  worship  round  the  capital 
must  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in 
David's  time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the 
disconnected  period  of  the  Judges.  But  the 
main  peculiarity  of  the  whole  must  have  been, 
that  it  so  well  harmonized  with  the  character 
of  him  who  was  its  centre.  As  his  early  martial 
life  still  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  military 
organization  which  had  sprung  up  around  him, 
■o  his  early  education  and  his  natural  dispo- 
sition placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  own  religious 
institutions.  Himself  a  prophet,  a  psalmist,  he 
was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose  advice  he 
sought  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.  And,  more 
remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  ret  assumed  almost  all  the  functious  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we 
hare  seen,  the  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacri- 
fices, gave  the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sain, 
▼i.  14,  17,  18);  and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole 
court  within  the  same  sacerdotal  sanctity, 
Benaiah,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  was  a  priest ' 
by  descent  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  5),  and  joined  in  the 
•acred  music  (1  Ch.  xvi.  6) ;  David  himself  an.l 
u  the  captains  of  the  host "  arranged  the  pro- 
phetical duties  (1  Ch.  xxv.  1);  nud  his  sons  are 
actually  called  u  priests  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  18.  Cp. 
Driver  in  loco  ;  1  Ch.  xviii.  17,  translated  u  chief," 
and  avKdpxat,  "  chief  rulers  "),  as  well  as  Ira. 
of  Manasseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  26,  translated  "  chief 
ruler,"  but  LXX.  Itptvs).  Such  a  union  was  never 
seen  before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even 
Solomon  fell  below  it  in  some  important  points, 
fiot  from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of 
the  Jewish  mind  and  was  never  lost.  What 


*  2  8am.'  xlL  25  Is  by  some  Interpreters  rendered. 
"He  put  him  (Solomon)  under  the  hand  of  Nathan : " 
tht»  making  Nathan  Solomon's  preceptor  (see  Chandler, 
il.  373). 

k  Cp.  Blunt,  Orincidencti,  it.  cb.  xv. 

»  e  it(Kv,      yW  (Joseph,  Ant .  vii.  12,  $  4). 


i  the  heathen  historian  Justin  antedates,  by  re- 

:  ferring  it  back  to  Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of 
the  effect  of  the  reign  of  David: — "Saccrdos 

I  mox  rex  creatur;   semperque  exinde  hie  mos 

I  apud  Judaeos  fuit  ut  eosdem  reges  et  sacerdotes 
haberent ;  quorum  justitia  religione  permixta, 
incredibile  quantum  coaluere  "  (Justin,  xxxvi.  2). 

(J)  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  king- 
dom, we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  Theso 
will  be  found  at  length  under  the  various 
countries  to  which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here 
only  necessary,  to  briefly  indicate  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  dominions.  Within  ten  years  from 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  reduced  to  a 
state  of  permanent  subjection  the  Philistines  k 
on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii.  1) ;  the  Moabites  1 
on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2),  by  the  exploits  of 
Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20);  the  Syrians  on  the 

I  north-east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates m  (2  Sam. 

,  viii.  3) ;  the  Edomites  ■  (2  Sam.  viii.  14)  on 
the  south ;  and  finally  the  Ammonites,0  who 
had  broken  their  aucient  alliance,  and  made  one 
grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 
(2  Sam.  x.  1-19;  xii.  26-31).  These  last  three 
wars  were  entangled «•  with  each  other.  The 
last  and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kabbah. 
The  Ark  went  with  the  host  (2  ,Sam.  xi.  11). 
David  himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
city  (2  Sam.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants — the  only  instance  as  far  as 
appears  of  cruel  severity  against  his  enemies — 
is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  formidable 
nature  of  their  resistance— as  the  like  stain  on 
the  generosity  of  the  Black  Prince  in  the 
massacre  of  Limoges.  The  royal  crown,  or 
"  crown  of  Milcom,"  was  placed  on  David's  head 
(2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  5)  was  always  worn  by  him  afterwards. 
The  Hebrew  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Ileb.  ad 
1  Ch.  xx.  2)  represents  it  as  having  been  the 
diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god  Milcom,  or  Moloch  ; 
and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite  (doing  what  no 
Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear  of  pollution) 
tore  it  from  the  idol's  head,  and  brought  it  to 
David.  The  general  peace  which  followed  was 
commemorated  in  the  name  of  **  the  Peaceful  " 

(Solomon),  given  to  the  son  born  to  him  at  this 
crisis."1 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed 
Ps.  ex.,  as  illustrating  both  the  sacerdotal 
character  of  David,  and  also  his  mode  of  going 


*  By  the  reduction  of  Oath  (1  Ch.  xvlli.  1). 
1  The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Moabites  Is  too  ol»- 

I  scurely  worded  to  be  explained  at  length.  A  Jewish  tra- 
dition (which  shows  that  there  was  a  sense  of  Its  being 
excessive)  maintained  that  it  was  In  consequence  of  the 
Moabites  having  murdered  David's  parents,  when  con- 
fided to  them  (1  Sam.  xxli.  3 ;  Chandler,  ii.  163). 
m  Described  briefly  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  of 
:  Damascus  (in  Joseph.  Ant.  vll.  5,  $2)  and  Eupolemus 
|  (in  Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  30). 

"  To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nabateans  and  Neb- 
I  daeans. 

«  For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Kabbah. 
Chandler  (il.  23T,  23«)  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude; 
Ewald  (Hi.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

P  The  story  appears  to  be  told  twice  over  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3-H,  x.  1— xi.  1.  xii.  26-31). 

*  The  golden  shields  taken  in  the  Syrian  ware  re- 
mained long  afterwards  as  trophies  iu  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Asms,  ShrUt. 
p.  242.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  brazen  basins  and 
pillars  (2  Sam.  vlll.  8  ;  LXX.). 
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forth  to  battle.    To  the  Edomite  war,  both  by  1 
its  title  and  contents,  must  be  ascribed  Ps.  Ix. 
6-12  (cp.  cviii.  7-13),  describing  the  assault  on  j 
Petra.    Ps.  lxviii.  may  probably  have  received 
additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on  the  return  1 
of  the  Ark  from  the  siege  of  Kabbah/  Ps.  xviii.'  ! 
(repeated  in  2  Sam.  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by  its 
title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions,  to 
belong  to  the  day  44  When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well 
as  44  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  1).    That  44 day"  may  be  either  at 
this  time  or  at  the  end  of  his  life.    Pas.  xx. 
(Syr.  Vers.)  and  xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union 
of  "religious  and  of  military  excellences  displayed 
at  this  time  of  his  career  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  44  Thou 
settest  a  crown  of  pare  gold  upon  his  head,"  not  j 
improbably  referring  to  the  golden  crown  of 
Animon,  2  Sam.  xii.  30). 

3.  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be 
needful  only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on 
those  points  in  which  David's  individual  cha- 
racter is  brought  out. 

Three  great  calamities  may  be  selected  as 
marking  the  beginning,  middle,  and  close  of 
David's  otherwise  prosperous  reign ;  which 
appears  to  be  intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  13),  44  a  three1  years'  famine,  a  j 
three  months'  flight,  or  a  three  days'  pesti- 
lence."4' 

(a)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years' 
famine)  introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of 
David's  relations  *  with  the  house  of  Saul. 
There  has  often  arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in 
later  times,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
time  (xvi.  7),  that  the  oracle  which  gave  as 
the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's  massacre  of  the 
Oibeonites,  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains  of  the 
fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the 
most  recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any 
deep  impression  ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David  s 
conduct  towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite 
kind.  It  was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  removing  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to 
their  own  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  14);  and  it  was  then,  or  shortly  before, 
that  he  gave  a  permanent  home  and  restored  all 
the  property  of  the  family  to  Mephibosheth,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-13  ; 
xxi.  7).  The  seven  who  perished  were,  two 
sons  of  Saul  by  Itizpah,  and  five  grandsons — 
sons  of  Merab  '  and  Adriel  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

(6)  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains 


'  Sec  Hengstenberg  on  Pa.  lxviil. 

*  The  Imagery  of  the  thunderstorm  (Ps.  xviii.  7-14) 
may  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v.  | 
2a-24  (Chandler,  ii.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  vi.  8. 

•  So  LXX.  and  1  Ch.  xxi.  12,  Instead  of  seven  (see 
QI'HJ  on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13). 

"  Kwald,  ill.  207. 

«  That  this  incident  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
appears  (l)  rrom  the  freshness  of  the  allusion  to  Saul's 
act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8)  ;  (2)  from  the  allusions  to  the 
massacre  of  Saul's  sons  in  xlx.  2S ;  (3)  from  the  apparent 
connexion  of  the  story  with  ch.  ix. 

y  The  mention  of  Adriel  necessitates  the  reading  of 
Merab  for  Michal  (see  Driver,  in  loco). 


the  tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  all 
its  parts  out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  eril 
consequences,  into  which  he  had  plunged  on 
becoming  king.    Underneath  the  splendour  of 
his   last  glorious  campaign  against  the  Am- 
monites, was  a  dark  story,  known  probably  at 
that  time  only  to  a  very  few ;  and  even  in 
later  times  *  kept  as  much  as  possible  ont  of  the 
view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career— the 
double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and 
of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.    The  crimei" 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental 
despot.    But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden 
revival  of  the  king's  conscience ;  his  grief  for 
the  sickness  of  the  child;  the  gathering  of  his 
uncles  and  elder   brothers  around  him ;  hb 
return  of  hope  and  peace, — are  characteristic  of 
David,  and  of  David  only.    And  if  we  add  to 
these  the  two  Psalms,  the  32nd  and  the  51st,— 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  internal 
evidence,  the  second  by  its  title,*  also  claim  to 
belong  to  this  crisis  of  David's  life, — we  shall 
feel  that  the  instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  hai 
more  than  compensated  to  us  at  least  for  the 
scandal  occasioned  by  it. 

But,  though  the  «*  free  spirit"  and  44 dean 
heart  "  of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth 
of  Solomon  was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  to  trouble  the  victorious  festival  which 
succeeded  it,  the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered 
over  David's  fortunes,  and  henceforward  '•the 
sword  never  departed  from  his  house  "  (2  Sam. 
xii.  10).  The  outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar, 
the  murder  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon,  and  then 
the  revolt  of  his  best  beloved  Absalom,  brought 
on  the  crisis,  which  once  more  sent  him  forth  a 
wanderer,  as  in  the  days  when  he  fled  from 
Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial  of  his  life,  wa> 
aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of  Joab,  nor 
perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's  crime 
more  unmanageable '  than  ever.  The  rebellion 
was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king 
absorbed  into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  a* 
appears  from4  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahitho- 
phel  was  the  grandfather  of  Bathsheba,  its  main 
supporter  was  one  whom  David  had  provoked 
by  his  own  crimes.  For  its  general  course,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  names  just  mentioned. 
But  two  or  three  of  its  scenes  relate  so  touchinjly 
and  peculiarly  to  David,  that  this  is  the  pUce 
for  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  oi 
any  single  day  that  we  find  in  the  Jewish 
history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of 


■  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

•  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies of  David  (Fabric.  Cbd,  Apoc.  V.  JUt.  p.  10WV 
The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxtUI.  io-U\ 
and  wild  legends  are  formed  out  of  it  (Weil's 
pp.  15H-160,  170). 

»  Kwald  places  it  after  the  Captivity.  From  ti*  I** 
two  verse*  (li.  IP,  19)  this  would  be  the  almost  earuis 
conclusion.  But  is  it  not  allowable  to  euppoee  the* 
verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Paalm  to  th*t  User 
time? 

«  See  Rluut's  Coincidence*,  n.  ch.  xi.,  for  a  theJcy 
jierhaps  too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  wttboot  R«e 
foundation. 

a  Blunt  ii.  ch.  x. ;  Jerome,  Qu.  Btb.  on  2  Sam.  xi-  3. 
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the  day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  | 
rebellion  at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  on  foot.    He  was  accompanied  by 
a  vast  concourse  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  he  and 
his  body-guard  were  conspicuous.    They  started 
from  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
(2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and  erery  stage  of  the 
mournful  procession  was  marked  by  some  inci- 
dent which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the  deep  and 
lasting   affection   which    the   king's  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.    The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a 
solitary  olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.)  that 
marked  the  road  to  the  wilderness  of  the 
Jordan.    Amongst  his  guard  of  Philistines  and 
his  faithful  company  of  600*  he  observed  Ittai 
of  Oath,  and  with'  the  true  nobleness  of  his 
character  entreated  the  Philistine  chief  not  to 
peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's  lives  in  the 
service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sovereign. 
But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a  fervour 
which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession 
[cp.  Matt.  xxv.  31  sq.]  made  almost  on  the  same 
spot  to  the  great  descendant  of  David  centuries 
afterwards)  to  follow  him  in  life  and  in  death. 
They  all  passed  over  the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  ; 
and  here,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  king 
was  really  bent  on  departure,  "the  whole  land 
wept  with  a  loud  voice  " — the  mountain  and  the 
valley  resounded  with  the  wail  of  the  people. 
At  this  point  they  were  overtaken  by  the  two 
priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  bringing  the  Ark 
from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill  to  accompany 
David  on  his  flight — Abiathar,  the  elder,  going 
forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mnltitnde 
defiled  past  hhn.    Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest, 
David  turned  them  back.    He  had  no  super- 
stitious belief  in  the  Ark  as  a  charm  ;  he  had 
too  much  reverence  for  it  to  risk  it  in  his 
personal  peril.    And  now  the  whole  crowd 
turned  up  the  mountain  pathway ;  all  wailing, 
all  with  their  heads  muffled  as  they  went ;  the 
king  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
unsandalled  feet.    At  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship,  they  were 
met  by  Hushai  the  Archite,  "the  friend,"  as  he 
was  officially  called,  of  the  king.    The  priestly 
garment,  which  he  wore  r  after  the  fashion  as  it 
would  seem  of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn, 
and  his  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief.    In  him  David  saw  his 
first  gleam  of  hope.    A  moment  before,  the 
tidings  had  come  of  the  treason  of  Ahithophel ; 
and  to  frustrate  his  designs  Hushai  was  sent 
back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom  arriving 
from  Hebron.    It  was  noon  when  David  passed 
over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and   the  new  scene  opened 
before  him,  two  new  characters  appeared,  both 
in  connexion  with  the  hostile  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
whose  territory  they  were  entering.    One  was 
Ziba,  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  civil  war  to  make  his  own  fortunes. 
At  Bahurim,  also  evidently  on  the  downward 
pass,  came  forth  one  of  its  inhabitants,  Shimei, 
in  whose  furious  curses  broke  out  the  long- 


•  Ew&ld,  ill.  i?7,  note. 
(j'ibborim  for  GUtim. 

t  1  Sam.  xv.  33. 
R.  V.  "coat." 


According  to  the  reading  of 
;  to*  x»~w«  ;  A.  V.  and 


suppressed  hatred  of  the  fallen  family  of  Saul, 
as  well  perhaps  as  the  popular  feeling  against 
the  murderer*  of  Uriah.  With  characteristic 
replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to  the 
Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  14,  and  cp.  xvii.  22 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §  4),  and  there  rested  after  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge1* 
(Abara)  of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
high-priests,  and  by  break  of  dawn  they  had 
reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this 
seems  less  certain)  to  the  prerious  evening, 
Ps.  iv.  Ps.  cxliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX.— 
**  When  his  son  was  pursuing  him  ** — belongs  to 
this  time.  Also  by  long  popular  belief  the 
trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Ps.  xlii.  has  been  supposed 
to  be  David,  and  the  complaints  of  Pas.  lv.,  Ixix., 
and  cix.,  to  be  levelled  against  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period'  of  the 
rebellion  is  compressed  into  a  brief  summary. 
Mahanaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it 
had  been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  24;  cp.  ii.  8,  12).  Three  great  chiefs  of 
that  pastoral  district  are  specially  mentioned  as 
supporting  him :  one,  of  great  age,  not  before 
named,  Barzillai  the  Gileadite ;  the  two  others, 
bound  to  him  by  former  ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of 
David's  ancient  friend  Nahash,  probably  put  by 
David  in  his  brother's  place  (xii.  30,  x.  2) ;  and 
Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the  former  protector 
of  the  child  of  David's  friend  Jonathan  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were  arranged  under 
the  three  great  military  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the 
host;  Abishai,  captain  of  "the  mighty  men;" 
and  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
Benaiah  (had  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or 
was  he  appointed  afterwards?),  as  captain  of 
the  guard  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side 
was  David's  nephew,  Amasa  (io.  xvii.  25).  The 
warlike  spirit  of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful 
followers  at  this  extremity  of  their  fortunes  is 
well  depicted  by  Hushai,  "  chafed  in  their 
minds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the 
*  field'  (or  a  fierce  wild  boar  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  LXX.):W  the  king  himself,  as  of  old, 
"lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "hid  in 
some  pit  or  some  other  place"  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
8,  9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the 
■  forest  of  Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the 
accident  leading  to  the  death  k  of  Absalom.  At 
this  point  the  narrative  resumes  its  minute 
detail.  As  if  to  mark  the  greatness  of  the 
calamity,  every  particular  of  its  first  reception 
is  recorded.  David  was  waiting  the  event  of 
the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim.  Two 
messengers,  each  endeavouring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the 
field.    The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the 


»  Riant,  Coincidences,  n.  <h.  x. 

*  Cp.  2  Sun.  xv.  23,  xlx.  18  (both  Kcthib,  a  reading 
preferred  by  most  modems  over  that  of  the  Kerl,  A  ra- 
both.  I.e.  the  "plains"  or  "deserts."  Cp.  Driver, 
in  loco). 

1  If  Ew&ld's  Interpretation  of  2  Sam.  xxlv.  13  be 
correct,  and  If  the  LXX.  here  and  the  Heb.  of  1  Cli. 
xxi.  12  be  follow d,  it  was  three  months.  The  Jewish 
tradition  (in  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2  Sam.  lv.  4") 
it  six. 

*  For  too  Mussulman  legend,  see  Well,  p.  161. 
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son  of  Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger 
on  the  first  day  of  the  king's  flight.    He  had 
been  entreated  by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the 
bearer  of  tidings  so  mournful ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  when  he  came  to  the  point  his  heart 
failed,  and  he  spoke  only  of  the  great  confusion  J 
in  which  he  had  left  the  army.    At  this  moment  . 
the  other  messenger  burst    in — a  stranger, 
perhaps  an  Ethiopian1 — and  abruptly  revealed  ' 
the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-32).    [Guam.]  i 
The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed  is 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affection  of 
David's  character.    He  wrapt  himself  up  in  his 
sorrow ;  and  even  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
triumph,  he  could  not  forget  the  hand  that  had 
slain  his  son.    He  made  a  solemn  vow  to  super- 
sede Joab  by  Amasa,  and  in  this  was  laid  the 
lasting  breach  between  himself  and  his  powerful 
nephew,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by 
rejoicing  and  amnesty, — Shimei  forgiven,  Mephi- 
bosheth  "  partially  reinstated,  Barzillai  rewarded 
by  the  gifts  long  remembered  to  his  son  Chim- 
jjam  (2  Sam.  xii.  16^0;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah 
was  first  reconciled.  The  embers  of  the  insur- 
rection still  smouldering  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43) 
in  David's  hereditary  enemies  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  were  trampled  out  by  the  mixture 
of  boldness  and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now,  after  the 
murder  of  Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old  position. 
And  David  again  reigued  in  undisturbed  peace 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22)." 

(c)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with 
the  exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be 
considered  as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the 
reign  of  his  successor.  This  calamity  was  the 
three  days'  pestilence  which  visited  Jerusalem 
at  the  warning  of  the  prophet  Gad.  The 
occasion  which  led  to  this  warning  was  the 
census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at  the  king's 
orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9;  1  Ch.  xxi.  1-7,  xxvii. 
23,  24) ;  an  attempt  not  unnaturally  suggested 
by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  implying  a 
confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  inculcated 
on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [sec  NtTMnKiut]. 
Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure  was  such  that 
he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Benjamin  (1  Ch.  xxi.  6).  The  king  nlso  scrupled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result 
was  never  recorded  in  the  "Chronicles  of  King 
David"  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  how- 
ever, and  its  cessation  were  commemorated  down 
to  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly 
Pss.  xxx.  and  xci.  had  reference  (whether 
David's  or  not)  to  this  time.  But  a  more 
certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the  exact 
spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pestilence, 


>  "Cuahi"— or  Hebrew  ka-Ctuhi,  with  the  article. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  name. 

-  The  injustice  done  to  Mephibosbeth  by  this  division 
of  his  property  wsa  believed  la  later  traditions  to  be  the 
sin  which  drew  down  the  division  of  David's  kingdom 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2  Sam.  xlx.).  The  question  is 
argued  at  length  by  Selden,  Dt  Su.ccutiont,  c  25, 
pp.  67,  68.    See  Chandler,  ii.  376. 

■  To  many  English  readers  the  events  and  names  of 
this  iteriod  have  acquired  a  double  Interest  from  the 
power  and  skill  with  which  Dry  den  has  made  the  story 
of  Absalom  and  Abithophel "  the  bisis  of  his  political 
poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  IX 


or,  a»  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  "  The  Death."  Outside  the  walU  of 
Jerusalem,  Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jehu- 
site — perhaps  even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebos 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  23) • — possessed  a  threshing-door: 
there  he  and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing 
the  corn  gathered  in  from  the  harvest  (1  Ch. 
xxi.  20).  At  this  spot  an  awful  vision  appeared, 
such  as  is  described  in  the  later  days  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  stretching;  out 
a  drawn  sword  between  earth  and  sky  over  tb? 
devoted  city.*  The  scene  of  such  an  appariuoc 
at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked  out  far 
a  sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Araonxh 
willingly  granted,  the  site;  the  altar  wju 
erected  on  the  rock  of  the  threahing-floor ;  the 
place  was  called  by  the  name  of  "Month* 
(2  Ch.  iii.  1  :  the  "  Marru"  of  the  Tel-el-Amara.. 
tablets);  and  for  the  first  time  a  holy  pia^.' 
sanctified  by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence, was  recognised  in  Jerusalem.  It  wu 
this  spot  which  afterwards  became  the  altar  t: 
the  Temple,  and  therefore  the  centre  of  the 
national  worship,  with  but  slight  interrupt^*, 
for  more  than  1000  years,  and  it  is  em 
contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock,  still 
regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  n 
the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  tt« 
Kock  "  (see  Professor  Willis  in  Williams'  ZW? 
dty,  ii.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probublj 
revived  the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  buildtai; 
of  a  permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  Ark,  whkt 
still  remained  inside  his  own  palace  in  it' 
temporary  tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  \-. 
had  entertained  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
or  at  the  end  of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  we:? 
given  for  their  delay.  One,  that  the  ancient 
nomadic  form'  of  worship  was  not  yet  to  be 
abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6);  the  other,  that 
David's  wars  •  unfitted  him  to  be  the  founder  cf 
a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Ch.  xxii.  8).  BV. 
a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that  his  dynistr 
should  be  established  "  for  ever  "  to  continue  tin 
work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13 ;  1  Ch.  xxii.  9,  10).  Sue* 
a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  s  dynastr. 
was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  th? 
stores*  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Tempi* 
(according  to  1  Ch.  xxii.  2-19,  x  xviii.  1-xiix.  U-) 
were  committed. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  ta* 
succession  broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  I>*T»i'» 
reign  [see  Adonijah],  which  detached  from  his 


0  Iu  the  original  the  expression  is  thought  by ss»* 
to  be  much  stronger  than  in  tbe  A.  V. :  they  read  vttb 
H.  V.  marg.,  Araunah,  the  king."  The  R.  V.  t«- 
reads  "  O  king,"  referring  the  words  to  DavlJ.  [5* 
Aral*  ah.] 

■>  This  apparition  Is  also  described  in  a  fragment  of  th* 
heathen  historian  Eupolemus  (Ens.  Proep.  A>.  u.  >  • 
but  is  confused  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
building  the  Temple.  "  An  angel  pointed  out  the 
where  tbe  altar  was  to  be,  but  forbad  him  to  brtid  U* 
Temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and  having  fcegtt 
many  wars.    His  name  was  IHanatkan." 

1  In  1  Ch.  xxi.  2«,  a  fire  from  heaven  descente  «* 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  Is  not  mentioned  in  2  Sjb.  is'- 

■  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apacrrpksl  ob- 
loquies (Fab.  Apoc.  v.  1.  p.  1004). 

■  In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  UV 
generation  of  heroes  (see  Jerome,  Qu.  Bit.  ad  ltt-1- 

«  Eupolemus  (Ens.  Praep.  Sr.  be.  30s  mabrsDsnJ 
stud  fleets  for  these  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Opto. 
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jH--rson  two  of  his  court,  who  from  personal 
offence  or  adherence  to  the  ancient  family  had 
been  alienated  from  him — Joab  and  Abiathar. 
Bat  Zadok,  Nathan,  Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei " 
remaining  firm,  the  plot  was  stifled,  and 
Solomon's  inauguration  took  place  under  his 
father's  auspices  *  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  eTidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown 
npon  him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame 
was  attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of 
Abishag,  mentioned  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  an  incident  which  grew  up  in  connexion 
with  her  out  of  the  later  events  (1  K.  i.  1, 
ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  preserved — a  striking 
anion  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had 
placed  before  himself,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  1-7). 
His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his  successor,  are 
general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  combined  with 
warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  charges 
to  remember  the  children  of  Barzillai  (1  K. 
ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15, 
2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."'  After  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity, "the  sepulchres  of  David"  were  still 
pointed  out  between  Siloah  and  "  the  house  of 
the  mighty  men,  "  or  the  guardhouse  (Neh.  iii. 
16).  His  tomb,  which  became  the  general 
sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed 
out  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish  people. 
"  His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day,"  says 
St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  29)  ;  and  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  15,  3 ;  xiii.  8,  4  ;  xvi.  7,  1)  states  that, 
Solomon  having  buried  a  large  treasure  in  the 
tomb,  one  of  its  chambers  was  broken  open  by 
Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  the  Great.  It 
is  said  to  have  fallen  into  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  (Dio  Cassius,  lxix.  14).  In  Jerome's 
time  a  tomb,  so  called,  was  the  object  of  pilgrim- 
age (£p.ox/ifarce7/.  17,46),  but  apparently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown 
aa  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is 
on  the  southern  hill  of  modern  Jerusalem,  com- 
monly called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so-called 
**  Coenaculum "  (for  the  description  of  it  see 
Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  209.  For 
the  traditions  concerning  it,  see  Williams'  Hoiy 
Gty,  ii.  509-513).  The  so-called  "Tombs  of 
the  Kings"  have  of  late  been  claimed  as  the 
royal  sepulchre  by  De  Saulcy  (ii.  162-215),  who 
brought  to  the  Louvre  (where  it  may  be  seen) 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  of  David's  sarco- 
phagus. But  these  tombs  are  outside  the  walls, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with  the  tomb 
of  David,  which  was  emphatically  within  the 
walls  (see  Robinson,  iii.  p.  252,  note). 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it 


°  Jerome  (tja.  Ed>.  ad  loc.)  renders  Rel  =  Ira,  not 
improbably.  KKmtermann  would  alter  *]}~)  Into  VIT")— 
bis  friend*.  Ewald  conjectures  (Ui.  364,  note)  that 
be  to  identical  with  Baddal. 

■  Eupolemns  (Eos.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  30)  adds,  "  in  the 
presence  of  the  bigh-priest  Eli." 

r  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  is  preserved  In  Weil's 
Lcgendt,  pp.  149.  170;  a  very  absurd  one  in  Basnage, 
UitU  del  Jvuft,  bk.  v.  ch.  2. 


need  not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the 
complexity  of  its  elements,*  passion,  tenderness, 
generosity,  fierceness — the  soldier,  the  shepherd, 
the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet, 
the  king — the  romantic  friend,  the  chivalrous 
leader,  the  devoted  father — there  is  no  character 
of  the  O.  T.  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob 
comes  nearest  in  the  variety  of  elements  included 
within  it.  But  David's  character  stands  at  a 
higher  point  of  the  sacred  history,  and  repre- 
sents the  Jewish  people  just  at  the  moment  of 
their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues  of  the 
older  system  to  the  fuller  civilisation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  becomes 
naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  likeness  or 
portrait  of  the  last  and  grandest  development  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person 
and  the  period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a  sense  more 
than  figurative,  he  is  the  type  and  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  called  the  son  of 
Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  He  was 
truly  "  the  son  of  David." 

To  David's  own  people  his  was  the  name  most 
dearly  cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abra- 
ham. "The  city  of  David,"  "the  house  of 
David,"  u  the  throne  of  David,"  "  the  seed  of 
David,"  "the  oath  sworn  unto  David"  (the 
pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty),  are 
expressions  which  pervade  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  all  the  figurative  language  of 
the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  the  lasting 
significance  of  his  appearance  in  history.* 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written 
by  himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source 
of  consultation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other 
part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  them  appear 
qualities  of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not 
before  expressed  in  the  sacred  writings,  but 
eminently  characteristic  of  David, — the  love  of 
nature,  the  sense  of  sin,  and  th^  tender,  ardent 
trust  in,  and  communion  with,  God.  No  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  comes  so  near  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New.  The  Psalms  are  the  only 
expressions  of  devotion  which  have  been  equally 
used  through  the  whole  Christian  Church — 
Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin,  Puritan,  Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character 
are  valuable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of 
Scripture  in  recording  them,  and  as  indications 
of  the  union  of  natural  power  and  weakness 
which  his  character  included.  Some  Rabbis  in 
former  times,  and  critics  (like  Bayle*  and  Re  nan) 
in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features  and 
exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And  it  has  been 
often  asked,  both  by  the  scoffers  and  the  serious, 
how  the  man  after  God's  '  own  heart  could  have 


•  This  variety  of  elements  is  strikingly  expressed  in 
"  The  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  unfortunate 
Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  wails  of  his  cell, 
in  his  intervals  of  reason. 

»  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
a*  given  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  If. 
like  "  Peter "  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
appropriated. 

*»  For  some  just  remarks  in  answer  to  Bayle  on  the 
necessity  of  talcing  into  account  the  circumstances  t.t" 
David's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Milman  s  Hist,  of 
the  Jewt,  i.  347.  The  Rabbinical  eatlmnte,  both  favour- 
able and  unfavourable,  of  his  character  is  summarixeO 
in  Hamburger's  RBJ*  s.  n. 

•  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  made  too  much 
of.    It  occurs  only  once  In  the  Scriptures  (1  Sam. 
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murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and 
tortured  the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  extract 
from  one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of 
sacred  characters  expresses  at  once  the  common 
sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole 
matter.  "  Who  is  called  •  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart '  ?  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had 
fallen  into  sins  enough — blackest  crimes — there 
was  no  want  of  sin.  And  therefore  the  un- 
believers sneer,  and  ask, 4  Is  this  your  man  ac- 
cording to  God's  heart?'  The  sneer,  I  must 
say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What  are 
faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if 
the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations, 
the  often-baffled,  never-ended  struggle  of  it  be 
forgotten  ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history  as  written 
for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be 
the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's 
moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All 
earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful 
struggle  of  an  earnest  human  soul  towards 
what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often  baffled 
—  sore  baffled— driven  as  into  entire  wreck  : 
yet  a  struggle  never  ended,  ever  with  tears, 
repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose  begun 
anew"  (Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship, 
p.  72).  [A.  P.  S.j 

DAVID,  CITY  OP.  [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  (Tom,  DV,  Ges.  from  an  unused  root 
which  may  have  had  the  meaning  of  heat,  and 
also  of  light,  Delitzsch.  Cp.  lalvw).  The  vari- 
able length  of  the  natural  day  ("  ab  exortu  ad 
occasum  solis,"  Censor,  de  Die  Nat.  23)  at 
different  seasons  led  in  the  very  earliest  times 
to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of 
Nuremberg)  reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise 
(Isidor.  Orig.  v.  30);  the  Unibrians  from  noon 
to  noon;  the  Romans  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night (Plin.  ii.  79);  the  Athenians  and  others 
from  sunset  to  sunset  (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  3; 
Gell.  iii.  2). 

The  Hebrews,  if  we  may  judge  by  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Mosaic  Law  and  cosmogony  (cp. 
Lev.  xxiii.  32,  R.  V.  "  from  even  unto  even 
shall  ye  keep  your  sabbath ;  "  Gen.  i.  5,  R.  V. 
"  and  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning, 
one  day,"  a  passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to 
have  quoted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  cp.  TamiJ. 
33,  2  ;  Reland,  Ant.  Hcbr.  iv  15  ;  Hershon,  Talm. 
Mis»:.  p.  140),  count  the  night  as  the  first 
portion  of  the  civil  day  ;  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Delitzsch  [1887]  and  Dillmann4 
agree  in  considering  Gen.  i.  5  as  reckoning 
after  the  Babylonian  practice  from  morning 
to  morning.  Others  (cp.  Godwin's  Moses  ani 
Aaron)  argue  from  Matt,  xxviii.  1,  Luke 
xxiii.  54,  that  they  began  their  civil  day 
in  the  morning ;  but  the  expression  iici<f>oiff- 
Koitrn*  shows  that  the  natural  day  is  there 


xiii.  14,  quoted  again  In  Acts  xlii.  W),  where  It  merely 
indicates  a  man  whom  God  will  approve,  In  distinction 
from  Saul  who  was  rejected.  A  much  stronger  and 
more  peculiar  commendation  of  David  is  that  contained 
In  1  K.  xv.  3-5,  and  Implied  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-2*. 

»  -For  the  phras*  cp.  Herod.  Iii.  86.  V  jWpj)  « 
Bia<i><uaKov<rji.  MeClellan  (The  -Veto  Testament,  ad  loc.) 
renders       cti^ktkovo^  tit  piitw  oafifidntv  "on  the 


|  intended.  Hence  the  expressions  "evaing- 
I  morning"  =  day  pp'3  21%,  Dan.  viiL  14; 

LXX.  rvxHpfpov ;   also  2  Cot.  xL  25),  tae 
Hindoo  ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on  Gen.  i.  4), 
and  yvxHn*pov  (2  Cor.  xi.  25).    There  was  & 
similar  custom  among  the  Athenians,  Arabians 
and  ancient  Teutons  (Tac   Germ.  xL,  "tec 
dierum   numerum  at  apud  nos,  sed  nxtnm 
computant  .  .  .  nox  dncere  diem  videtur ")  an<3 
Celtic  nations  (Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  18,  "nt 
noctem  dies  subsequatur ").    This  mode  of 
reckoning  was  widely  spread ;  it  is  found  in  t>« 
Roman  law  (Gains,  L  112),  in  the  SicbJnge*- 
licd,  in  the  Salic  law  (inter  decern  nodes),  in  our 
own  terms  "  tort-night,"  *'  seven-twyafj "  (tet 
Orelli,  &c.  Tac.  in  loco),  and  even  among  the 
Siamese  ("they  reckon  by  nights,"  Bowling, 
i.  137)  and  New  Zealanders  (Taylor'"  Tt-lkt- 
Maui,  p.  20).    No  doubt  this  arose  from  the 
general  notion  "  that  the  first  day  in  Eden  w» 
36  hours  long  "  (Lightfoot's  Works,  iL  334,  ei 
Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon.  123 ;  Aristoph.  At.  693); 
Kalisch  plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of  fuaor 
years  (Gen.  p.  67 ;  cp.  Ps.  civ.  19). 

But  it  has,  says  Deutsch  (Kitto's  Cyclop.1  a.), 
always  been  a  moot  point  whether  the  Hebrews 
at  all  times  and  in  all  respects,  began  tbtir 
calendar  or  civil  day  with  the  night.  Som*- 
times  they  reckoned  from  sunrise  (niupowurr**: 
cp.  Ps.  i.  2;  Lev.  vii.  15).  Deutsch  quote* 
Mishnah  Chulin,  v.  6,  to  show  that  "  ritualiy 
general  rule  had  ever  been  laid  down  is  to  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  ;  "  and  says  that 
even  now  a  Hebrew  letter  written  on  Saturday 
night  would  be  dated  either  t?U  "ml  * 

Sabbath,"  or  *K  DV^>  DH,  "etc  of  the  first 
day." 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modern 
Arabs,  to  have  adopted  from  an  early  perioi 
I  minute  specifications  of  the  parts  of  the  natural 
day.  Roughly  indeed  they  were  content  t> 
divide  it  into  "morning,  evening,  and  nomidar" 
(Ps.  lv.  17);  but  when  they  wished  for  greater 
accuracy  they  divided  the  day  into  six  unequal 
parts,  each  of  which  was  again  subdivided.  The 
alleged  distinctions  are  however  so  slight  aj  tJ 
be  barely  perceptible,  and  the  expressions  vxrr 
in  meaning.    They  are : — 

I.  (from  "  to  blow ")  and 

or  "the  dawn."  Nesheph  is  however  ibd 
used  for  " evening " (Job  xxiv.  15)  and  ''night 
(Is.  xxi.  4).  After  their  acquaintance  with 
Persia  they  divided  this  into,  (a)  the  tire- 
when  the  eastern,  and  (6)  when  the  western 
horizon  was  illuminated,  like  the  Greek  Uc- 
cothea  (Matuta)  and  Aurora;  or  "the  frra.r 
dawn"  (Milton)  and  the  rosy  dawn.  Heat 
wc  find  the  dual  Shaharaim  as  a  proper  nam? 
(1  Ch.  viii.  8).  The  writers  of  the  Talmt  i 
(see  Shabbath,  f.  34,  2)  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  first  was  JLijw* 
hasshotdar,  "  the  gazelle  of  the  morning 
(M.V."),  the  Aurora  [Auelfth  Siuhat.\  » 
name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the  sun  (ct- 

eve  of  the  first  day  of  tke  we**."  and  |rtr»  nrfcw 
arguments  and  references  to  support  tbr  tip*  ti»t 
(Vi^wcxowa  Is  used  of  "  the  whole  Interval  brt**'"0  «r«- 
sot  and  next  sunrise,  as  preparatory  to  the  rx}*^™' 
'  light  of  the  morrow.**  See  further  Caaact**. 
Antibaron.  p.  410.  and  Schleusner.  Lex.  .V.  TV,  s.v. 
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*'  eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  9 ;  bfitpas  0Kt- 
<p&poy,  Soph.  Antig.  109).  This  was  the  time 
when  Christ  arose  (Mark  xri.  2 ;  Johu  xz.  1 ; 
Rev.  xxii.  16  ;  t)  4wnpttffKov<Hi,  Matt,  xxviii.  1). 

The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were, 
(2)   "when   one   can  distinguish   blue  from 
white"  (*-p«f,  aKorlas  fri  oCotjj,  Johu  xx.  1; 
"obscurum  adhuc  coeptae  lucis,"  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  i 
2).     At  this  time  they  began  to  recite  the  | 
phylacteries.    (3)  Cum  lucescit  oriens  (6p8pos  j 
0cU)vs,   Luke).     (4)  Oriente  sole  (Klav  irpwf, 
iu>artl\arrot  rod  t)\lovt  Mark  xvi.  2  ;  Lightfoot,  ' 
Ilor.  Hebr.  ad  Marc.  xvi.  2.    In  the  Mishnah 
the  phrase  for  twilight  is  mCDCH  p3). 

II.  "Y?3,  "sunrise."    Some  suppose  that  the  , 
Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced  | 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus 
(Jennings'  Jewish  Ant.). 

III.  D'^n  Dh,  "  heat  of  the  day  "  (e«$  8ie0<p- 
fxdr07i  7)  hptp<h  LXX.),  about  9  o'clock. 

IV.  Dnny,  "the  two  noons"  ((Jen.  xliii.  16; 
Deut.  xxviii.  29). 

V.  D1»n  mi,  "the  cool  (lit.  xcind)  of  the 
day,"  before  sunset  ((Jen.  iii.  8);  so  called  by 
the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Yoy.  iv.  8  ; 
Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  29). 

VI.  "evening."  The  phrase  "between 
the  two  evenings"  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8),  being 
the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  Paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  0, 
xxix.  39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites 
and  Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Pharisees  on  the  other.  The  former  took  it  to 
mean  between  sunset  and  full  darkness  (Deut. 
xvi.  6);  the  Rabbinists  explained  it  as  the  time 
between  the  beginning  (5«i'Arj  irparfo,  "little 
evening  ")  and  end  of  sunset  (8.  dtyla,  or  real 
sunset:  ShahUith,  f.  34,  2 ;  Jos.  //.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3 ;  - 
Gesen.  s.  r. ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Uibl.  §  101 ;  Bochart,  : 
Hieraz.  i.  p.  658). 

Since  the  Sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset 
to  sunset  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian 
Pharisees,  in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  supersti- 
tion which  so  often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of 
our  Lord,  were  led  to  settle  the  minutest  rules 
for  distinguishing  the  actual  instant  when  the 
Sabbath  began  (oifla,  Matt.  viii.  16  =  Sr«  (Sv  6 
fjXtoj,  Mark).  They  therefore  divided  the  time 
between  the  actual  sunset  and  the  appearance 
of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  S/utbb.,  cap.  5 ;  cp. 
Neh.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Talmudists  decided  ! 
that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  a  mnn 
did  any  work  after  one  star  had  appeared,  he 
was  forgiven ;  if  after  the  appearance  of  tico, 
he  must  otfer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtful  trans- 
gression; if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he 
must  offer  a  sin-offering:"  the  order  being 
reversed  for  works  done  on  the  evening  after 
the  actual  Sabbath  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hebr.  ad  ; 
Matt.  viii.  16  ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.  S  ilJjathum). 
The  necessity  for  such  minute  direcv.ns,  in  the  ! 
absence  of  dials,  &c,  is  illustrated  by  the  story  , 
that  once,  on  a  cloudy  afternoon,  the  Jews  went 
to  the  Sabbath  evening  prayers  by  mistake 
some  hours  before  sunset.  Rabbi  Judah  decided 
that  the  pravcr  was  not  to  be  repeated 
(Beraehoth,  f.  27,  6 ;  Schwab,  p.  332). 

Before  the  Captivity  the  jews  divided  the  i 
night  into  three  watches  (Ps.  lxiii.  6;  xc.  4):  | 
yiz.  the  first  watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  I 
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ii.  19,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "the  beginning  of  the 
watches  ")  =  apxv  wkt6%  ;  the  "  middle  watch 
(which  proves  the  statement),  lasting  till  cock- 
crow (Judg.  vii.  19)  =  fxiaov  vvktHiv;  and  the 
morning  watch,  la-sting  till  sunrise  (Ex.  xiv.  24) 
=  a^iAwcn  t>v£  (Horn.  //.  vii.  433).  These 
divisions  were  probably  connected  with  the* 
Levitical  duties  in  the  Temple  service.  Tin- 
Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of  their  own 
definition,  "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of  tho 
night  ")  that  they  always  had  four  night-watches 
(cp.  Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the  fourth  was 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  morning  (Buxtorf* 
fox.  Talm.  s.  v.  ;  Carpzov.  Appar.  Crit.  p.  347  ; 
Roland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four 
watches,  a  division  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
(Herod,  ix.  51)  and  Romans  (<pv\tucf),  to  r^rap- 
tov  pipes  tjjj  vvkt6%,  Suid.).  These  were : 
1.  6^4,  o^la,  or  oifda  &pa,  from  twilight  till 
9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  11  ;  John  xx.  19);  2.  p*<ro- 
rvKTior,  midnight,  from  9  till  12  o'clock  (Mark 
xiii.  35) ;  3.  kkiKTopotyavl*,  till  3  in  the  morning 
(Mark  xiii.  35,  &V.  Kty. ;  3  Mace.  v.  23); 
4.  wpvi,  till  daybreak,  the  same  as  npwta  (fym) 
(Johu  xviii.  28;  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6,  §  5,  xviii.  9, 
§6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hour  "  is  first  found 
in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15;  v.  5  (.SVui'aA,  nj?^,  also  "a 
while,"  iv.  19,  R.  V.).  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  division 
of  the  day  into  twelve  parts  (Herod,  ii.  109).  In 
our  Lord's  time  the  division  was  common  (John 
xi.  9).  In  the  Talmud  the  day  is  divided  into 
four  parts  of  three  hours  each  (Aboda  Zani, 
f.  3).    It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the 

first  sundial  from  Babylon  (wpo\6yiov, 
Is.  xxxviii.  8;  2  K.  xx.  11),  as  Anaximenes  did 
the  first  CKidfrnpoy  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch. 
§  101).  Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  period 
adopted  the  clepsydra.  The  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth   hours  were   devoted   to   prayer  (Dan. 

vi.  10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  Sic). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week- 
days from  the  Sabbath,  see  Lightfoot's  IVbrA*,. 
ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman.  [Week.] 

By  the  Jewish  rule  of  inclusive  counting, 
"one  day  of  a  year  is  counted  as  a  whole 
year"  (Itosh  Hashana,  f.  2,  2).  Hence  if  & 
king  were  crowned  on  Adar  29,  on  ihe  next  day 
(Xisan  1)  he  would  be  said  to  begin  the  second 
year  of  his  reign.  So,  too,  "  part  of  a  day  is 
equivalent  to  a  whole  day  "  (i/oed  A'ufro, 
f.  17,  2).  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  read  such  passages  as  Matt.  xii.  40.  The 
Jews  had  no  names  for  the  days  of  the  week, 
but  numbered  them  from  the  Sabbath. 

The  word  "  day  "  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos. 

vii.  5);  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1);  a  day  of  ruin 
(Hos.  i.  11;  Job  xviii.  20;  cp.  tempus,  tem- 
pora  rcipubiicac,  Cic,  and  dies  Cannensis) ;  the 
judgment-day  (Joel  i.  15;  1  Thess.  v.  2); 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  (John  viii.  56;  Rom. 
xiii.  12);  and  in  other  senses  which  are  mostly 
self-explaining.  In  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  {rrb  ivBpw- 
w'urns  7ifi.4pa$  is  rendered  "of  man's  judgment." 
Jerome,  ad  Aljas.  Quacst.  x..  considers  this  a 
Cilicism  (Bochart,  Hicroz.  ii.  471).  Orotius 
compares  it  with  the  phrases  diem  dicere,  kc.r 
and  regards  it  as  a  Latinism  [Daysman]. 
Others,  referring  to  Jer.  xvii.  16,  think  that  it 
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may  be  a  Hebraism.  On  the  prophetic  or  year-  I  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court  of  justice) 
day  system  (Lev.  xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xiv.  34; 
Ezek.  iv.  2-fi,  &<\),  sw  n  treatise  in  Klliot's 
//or.  Apor.  iii.  1"»4  sq.  The  expression  iiriov- 
triov,  rendered  "daily"  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  is  an 
c.t.  \€y.,  and  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is 
unknown  to  classical  Greek  ((otKt  irfir\da0at 
virb  r&v  LvayytKtffriv,  Grip.  Orat.  10).  The 
Yulg.  has  snper.iulnt  intialem,  a  rendering 
T<c<immended  by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the 
Paraclete.  Theophyl.  explains  it  as  &  ixl  rfj 
oliffiif  teal  avtrrdiTft  tih&v  avrapK^s,  and  he  is 
followed  by  most  commentators  (cp.  Chrysost. 
Hum.  in  Or.  I*omin.  •  Stiid.  and  I'.tjm.  M.  s.  v.). 
Salmasius,  Grotius,  &c,  arguing  from  the 
rendering  UTty  in  the  Nazarene  Gospel,  translate 

it  as  though  it  were  =  rfjj  iiriovo~ni  i)n*pas,  or 
fit  atfptov  (Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl.  •iati't.  p.  444  a). 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  the  questions 
as  to  the  etymology  of  the  phrase,  whether 
from  fSrl  and  ovala.  meaning  "  for  sustenance." 
whether  physical  or  spiritual    (which  would 
r.tther   require  iirovcrios) ;   or  from  i\  irciovaa 
(rjju*'pa),  meaning  "for  the  comittj  day;"  or 
from  6  t*id>tr,  meaning  "  bread  for  the  future 
life."    If  the  second  view  be  correct,  the  prayer 
is  a  prayer  for  our  continual  sustenance  by  the 
merciful  providence  of  God ;  if  the  third,  it  is  a 
prayer  for  spiritual  food.     But  see  the  question 
examined  at  full   length  (after   Tholuck)  iu 
A 1  ford's  Greek  Test,  ad  loc ;  Schleusner,  Lex. 
s.  v.;   Wetstein,  A*.   T.  4.  p.  461,  &e.  The 
meaning  of  rbv  ttprov  tjh&v  rbv  ixiovviov  has 
recently  been  elaborately  examined  by  M'Clellan 
(Xco-  Testament,  pp.  632-647),  who  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  means  "  bread  proper  for 
the  future  world,"  i.e.  "our  bread  of  life  eter- 
ii  >l,"  and   regards  the  rendering  "  daily "  as 
"the  one  which  is  most  manifestly  and  utterly 
condemned:"  and  by  Bishop  Light  foot  {On  a 
fresh  Jierision,  pp.  ly.r>-234),  wh->  decides  that 
"the   familiar   rendering  *  </.7</»/  *   is  a  fairly 
adequate  representation  of  the  original,  nor  does 
tiie  English  language  furnish   auy  one  word 
which  would  answer   the   purpose  so  well." 
See  Mansel  and  Cook's  note  iu  S)»-.fW*  Comm. 
in  loco.    [Cuno.NOLOiv.]  [F.  W.  F.] 


DAY'S  JOIIRNKY.  An  expression  signi- 
fying not  so  much  a  recognised  distance  tra- 
versed as  the  time  occupied  in  the  journev  (Gen. 
xxxi.  2:5;  Kx.  iii.  1«;  Num.  xi.  31;  Deut.  i.  2; 
1  K.  xix.  4  ;  2  K.  iii.  9  ;  Jonah  iii.  .3,  4  ;  Luke 
ii.  44 ;  Acts  i.  12).  No  uniformity  is  to  be 
expected  in  such  a  matter.  A  "  day's  journey  " 
to  a  solitary  traveller  on  a  level  plain  would  be 
a  different  thing  from  that  of  n  caravan  with 
women  and  children,  with  mules  and  camels 
over  mountains  and  valleys.  It  <  in  only  be 
generally  affirmed  that  a  man  travelling  at 
miles  an  hour  for  »ix  to  eight  hours  would 
make  a  day's  journey  of  18  to  24  miles,  and  a 
camel  at  2$  miles  one  of  l"i  to  2<>  miles.  [F.] 

tionary),  or  (2)  the  first  elders,  the  office  onci> 
DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning    ally  instituted  for  a  single  and  quite  special  s**i 
empire  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33 ;   see  marg.).    being  "afterwards  gradually  enlarged  into  th 
It  is  derived  from  day,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a    office  of  elder  "  (1*1  horn,  Christian  Clarity  « t~ 
"ay  fixed  for  a  trial  (cp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  av-    An  ient  Church,  p.  76). 


other  Teutonic  languages.  The  word  Jars- 
man  "  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Q'umry  ii. 
c.  8,  in  the  Bible  of  l.Vil  (1  Sam.  ii.  25),  ind 
in  other  works  of  the  same  age.        [W.  L.  B.* 

DEACON  {Stdtcovos ;  diavmnn).  The  o$cv 
described  by  this  title  appears  in  the  X.  T.  as 
the  correlative  of  brioicovot  [Bishop].  As  a 
w,mm  officii  it  is  confined  to  Philip,  i.  1 ;  1  Tim. 

iii.  X.  12;  and  Horn,  xri.  1  [see  I>f.aCOSJ3«1 
though  the  word  is  used  frequently  in  ota*r 
passages  in  reference  to  Christian  ministers,  but 
in  no  such  strict  official  sense  (s*e  Eph.  iii.  7, 
vi.  21  ;  Col.  i.  7,  2:1,  iv.  7.  kc).  In  the  LXX.  it  U 
curiously  enough  confined  to  the  Book  of  wther. 
in  which  it  stands  three  times  as  the  rendering 
of  nX"?  (Esth.  i.  10  ;  ii.  2  ;  vi.  3).  [It  is  tru, 
that  Is.  lx.  17  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Roa* 
(dt/  Cor.  xlii.)  as  follows:  —  JcaTcurrV*  reir 
iTriOK6irovs  airr&v  iv  SiKcuo<rvvr,  koI  tovs  iiaxi- 
vovs  alrrwv  iv  v'torti,  and  is  thus  applied  to  thr 
Christian  ministry  ;  but  the  introduction  of  th? 
Siitcovot  is  simply  due  to  mistranslation,  th? 
LXX.  being  owtfw  rovs  &pxarT^s  aov  *w  "f*"* 
kol\  rovs  itrifitdirovi  cov  iv  SiKaio<rvr$.  Th? 
text  is  similarly  applied  by  Irenaeus  {idc.  H&r. 

iv.  2(5.  5),  but  quoted  from  the  LXX.  correctly' 
The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonlv  rrorrti 

to  u>  giving  the  account  of  the  institute  <•:' 
this  oifice.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  n:.«t  the 
complaints  of  the  Hellenistic  .Tow*  that  tbir 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ruini-tnti  a 
(tiaKOvia),  called  on  the  body  of  believers  to  thofv 
seven  men  "full  of  the  spirit  an!  of  wiil.n* 
whom  they  {i.e.  the  Apostles)  might  "  aj-jx-ia*. 
over  this  business."  The  seven  were  accr>nliaj;K 
selecttnl  by  the  "whole  multitude,"  an!  «*• 
before  the  Aj>«>stles,  from  whom  thev  ris^ivri 
their  commission,  with  praver  an  !  the  laying  eti 
of  hands  (r.  6).  The  duties  of  the  j^vi'ti  i? 
gathered  from  this  passage  were  to  serve  tat  1- - 
(tiaKovttv  TpaWfoij),  to  attend  to  the  di<?r;!'u- 
tion  of  the  alms  of  the  Church  in  monev  or 
kind,  while  the  ministry  of  tho  word  (rt  oiarorf; 
rov  \oyov)  was  resened  for  the  Apostles. 

It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  nowhere  in  tK' 
narrative  are  the  "sex-eu"  called  dencutK ' 
and  where  I'hilip  is  mentioned  again  in  in 
he  is  not  s]>oken  of  as  Philip  the  Deacrti.  to 
as  "  Philip  the  evangelist,  which  was  on?  ■->: 
the  seven."  It  has  al*o  been  thought  that  tl1 
gifts  implie<l  in  the  words  "  full  of  the  spirt 
ofwivlom"  are  higher  than  those  required  f^rtk 
office  of  a  iK'.acon  in  1  Tim.  iii.  ;  and  accordinirlr 
it  has  been  inferred  that  we  meot  in  this  narra- 
tive with  the  record  of  a  special  institution  1" 
meet  a  special  emergency,  and  that  th<  it*  ?. 
were  not  Deacons  in  the  later  sense  of  the  t^rn. 
but  (1)  commissioners  who  were  to  sup-ennteH 
those  that  did  the  work  of  I^acons  protcty:*: 
of  the  later  Archdeacons  (SUnlev,  Apo*t.  A,", 
p.  62,  and  E.  H.  P.  in  the  1st  ed'.  of  this  I'*  - 


Bputtltrn  ijfiipa — lit.  man's  da;/,  and  so  given  in 
Wycliffe's  translation  —  is  rendered  "man's 
judgment "  in  the  A.  V.  and  II.  V.).    Similar  ex 


On  this  view  the  origin  of  tho  diaconaU  nn?t 
be  sought  for  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  fa< 
germs  of  the  office  might  plausibly  be  traced  it 


pressions  occur  in  German  (ciiu-  sachc  twjen=    the  mention  of  the  rrwrepot  and  rtwitKOi  »t' 
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Acts  v.  6,  10,  who  were  perhaps  not  merely  the 
younger  men,  but  persons  occupying  a  distinct 
position  and  exercising  distinct  functions,  la 
>pite,  however,  of  this,  it  is  believed  that  the 
following  reasons  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  ollioe  whose  creation  St.  Luke 
records  in  Acts  vi.  with  the  later  diaconate: — 

(1)  Although  the  title  Zi&kovos  does  not  occur, 
vet  the  corresponding  verb  and  substantive, 
liaKOvtlv  and  Sicurorfo,  are  both  used  (re.  1,  "J). 

(2)  "The  functions  are  substantially  those  which 
devolved  on  the  Deacons  of  the  earliest  ages,  and 
which  still  in  theory,  although  not  altogether 
in  practice,  form  the  primary  duties  of  the 
ntfice  "  (Li -lit  foot  on  Phil.  p.  18*3).  (3)  From  the 
position  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  and  the 
rinpha-ds  with  which  it  is  recorded,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  St.  Luke  regarded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office,  "not  as  an  isolated  incident, 
l.nt  a-s  the  initiation  of  a  new  order  of  things  in 
th-;  Church."  (4)  Tradition  is  unanimous  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  two  offices,  and  that  from 
the  earliest  times.  Irenacus  (the  first  author 
who  alludes  to  them)  speaks  of  both  Nicolas 
and  Stephen  as  ordained  "  to  the  diaconate  " 
(  r  /  dviconium :  adv.  Ilaer.  I.  xxiii. ;  IV.  xxvi.), 
ml  elsewhere  speaks  of  Stephen  as  "primus 

■  Haconus"  (III.  xii.  13).  So  also  Ilippolytus  and 
•  yprian  in  the  following  century,  and  later 
writers;  and  for  some  centuries  the  Roman 
•/r.urch  restricted  the  number  of  Deacons  to 
-Hvn,  thus  preserving  the  memory  of  the  first 
institution  of  the  office  (see  the  letter  of 
(.'.  melius  in  Euseb.  //.  K.  VI.  ch.  xliii. ;  and  cp. 
S'/omen,  //.  K.  VII.  ch.  xix.),  while  the  15th 
Canon  of  Neo-Caesarea  says  distinctly  :  v"  Even 
in  the  largest  towns  there  must  be,  according  to 
'he  rule,  no  more  than  seven  Deacons.  This 
:;.ay  be  proved  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 
("The  limitation  did  not  always  remain  in  force. 
Cp.  Euseb.  II.  E.  II.  ch.  i.,  n."  2a;  VI.  ch.  xliii., 
n.  18,  edd.  Wace  and  SchafT.] 

Taking,  then,  the  account  in  Acts  vi.  as  de- 
scribing the  creation  of  the  office,  we  have  to 
inquire  : 

I.  Whether  it  can  be  traced  to  any  previous 
organization. 

II.  How  it  spread  from  Jerusalem  to  other 

Churches. 

III.  What  were  the  qualifications  and  func- 
tions of  those  appointed  to  it. 

1.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  office  of 
Deacon  may  rind  its  prototype  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  just  as  does  the 

■  nice  of  the  Christian  Presbyter.  As  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  its 
eiders  (D*3|5T)  or  pastors  (j'D3"l2),  so  also  it 
had  its  subordinate  officer  (^11),  the  vxriptTrjs 
of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give  the 
render  the  roll  containing  the  lessons  for  the 
days,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  and  to  open  and 
close  it  at  the  right  time  [see  Synagogue].  It 
has  sometimes  been  thought  that  this  office  may 
have  suggested  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
diacon.'ite.  It  should,  however,  l>e  noticed  that 
(  i)  as  a  rule  there  was  but  one  chazzan  to  each 
synagogue;  (6)  the  Greek  word  used  for  this 
official  by  St.  Lnke  in  his  Gospel  is  not  Stixovos 
but  {nrrtp4rr)s  (Luke  iv.  20)  ;  (c)  the  duties  of 
th«»  chazzan  arc  analogous  to  those  of  the  modem 
parish  clerk  rather  than  to  those  of  the  primi- 
:.ve  Deacon;  and,  further,  (</)  the  length  at 


]  which  St.  Luke  dwells  upon  the  institution, 

'  when  contrasted  with  the  silence  with  which 
he  passes  over  the  origin  of  the  presbyterate, 

t  may  not  unfairly  l>e  taken  as  an  indication  that 

I  he  regards  it  as  '  not  merely  new  within  the 
Christian  Church,  but  novel  absolutely  "  (Lightf. 
on  Phil,  p.  1ST).  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  office  of  which  Acts  vi.  gives  us  the  origin 
was  one  which  was  entirely  new.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible  that  the  number  seven  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  the 
teptem  tiei  epttlvius  at  Koine.     These  were  a 

.  body  of  seven  men  appointed  to  relieve  the 
p-mtifice*  and  preside  over  the  heathen  religious 
banquets,  which  were  to  some  extent  analogous 

:  to  the  Christian  ajapae.  This  institution  would 
of  course  be  familiar  to  the  Libertini  of  the 
Imperial  city  (cp.  Acts  vi.  U),  and  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  long-continued  limitation  of  the 
Deacons  of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  original 
number  (cp.  Plumptre's  Biblical  Studies,  p.  356). 
II.  For  tracing  the  spread  of  the  diaconate 

I  from  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  to  the 

'  various  Churches  of  the  Gentile  world  our  mate- 
rials are  but  scanty,  and  we  are  forced  to  be 
content  with  incidental  allusions  which  appear 
to  bear  witness  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
office  as  the  Church  enlarged  her  borders.  In 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  St.  Paul,  when  enumerating  the 
various  offices  and  gifts  in  the  Church,  mentions 
among  others  "helps"  (atTtATjif/m),  in  which 
expression  some  have  found  a  definite  allusion 
to  the  diaconate.  Less  doubtful  is  the  refer- 
ence to  "  ministration  "  {Sicucovia)  in  Rom.  xii. 
7,  w  hile  a  woman-deacou  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Cenchreae  is  mentioned  by  name  in  xvi.  1 
[see  Dkaconess].  Again,  a  very  probable  allu- 
sion to  the  office  is  found  in  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  "If 
any  man  ministcrcth  (tins  iicucovtt),  ministering 
as  of  the  strength  which  God  supplieth  ;"  while 
in  Philip,  i.l  the  Deacons  are  recognised  together 
with  the  ivioKoiroi  as  constituting  the  two  resi- 
dent orders  of  ministers  at  Philippi.  by  the 
date  of  the  Pastoral  Fpistlcs  we  find  the  office 
still  more  securely  fixed.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  8  sq. 
St.  Paul  gives  full  directions  with  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  those  appointed  to  it,  aud  from 
the  language  used  it  is  evident  that  "  in  the 
Christian  communities  of  proconsular  Asia,  at 
all  events,  the  institution  was  so  common  that 
ministerial  organization  would  be  considered  in- 
complete without  it  "(Lightf.  on  Mil.  p.  18'.»). 

j  Put  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  noti<  ed  that  in 
the  Epistle  to  Titus  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
order ;  a  fact  which  serves  to  mark  the  gradual 

,  extension  of  the  office.  The  Church  at  Ephesus, 
which  had  been  planted  for  some  years  and  had 
taken  firm  root,  possessed  it,  while  in  the  newly 
organized  Church  of  Crete  it  was  apparently 
not  considered  indisj>ensable. 

These  are  all  the  notices  of  the  diaconate  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  this  article  to  trace  out  its  later  his- 

|  tory.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  it 

<  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  orders  of  the  Church 
by  Clement  of  Pome  (I.  ch.  xlii.),  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  connects  it  with  Is.  Ix.  17  ;  in  the  AiSaxv 
T«f  SuStxa  aro(rr6\t»y  (ch.  xv.);  in  Ignatius 
(ad  Poiyc.  vi.,  &c),  Polvcarp  {ad  Phil,  v.),  and 
all  later  writers  who  deal  with  the  subject  of 

,  the  Christian  ministry  (see  Dictionary  of  Chris- 

'  thin  Antiauitu-m,  art.  "  Deacon  "). 

3  B  2 
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III.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  Deacon  I 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Bishop.  The  same  purity  aud  sobriety  of  life  is 
required  of  each  (mas  yvvaiitbi  arbpa  .  .  .  ni)  \ 
oXvff  woA\£  Ttpoaixovra,  cp.  /tjj  irdpoivov,  c.  3) 
the  same  power  of  influence  at  home  (rtKyuv  ; 
koAws  Tpourrdiitvoi,  r.  12,  cp.  v.  4);  the  same 
absence  of  the  love  of  money  (jiJj  alffxpoKtpttis. 
So  of  the  Bishop  in  Titus  i.  7  :  in  1  Tim.  iii.  3 
the  word  is  an  interpolation,  but  cp.  iupi\ap- 
yvpov).  We  notice,  however,  that  the  Deacons 
were  not  required  to  be  "  given  to  hospitality," 
nor  to  be  "apt  to  teach."  It  was  enough  tor 
them  to  "hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a 
pure  conscience."  In  their  behaviour  they  were 
to  be  atfiroi,  and  in  their  dealings  with  others 
fi^l  SiXoyoL  On  offering  themselves  for  their 
work  they  were  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny 
(1  Tim.  iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily 
were  to  enter  upon  their  duties. 

Their  otlice  was  primarily  that  of  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  "serving  of  tables"  in  the  "daily 
ministration."  As  the  Church  spread  and  this 
"daily  miuistration "  became  an  impossibility, 
they  naturally  dropped  into  the  [tosition  of 
almoners  of  the  community  (see  l>l<t.  of  Christ. 
Antiq.  i.  528).  Hence  the  qualifications  on 
which  St.  Paul  lays  stress  in  their  case  are  those 
which  would  be  most  important,  not,  as  iu  the 
case  of  elders,  in  those  who  have  to  teach,  but  in 
those  who  were  to  move  about  from  house  to 
house,  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  alms. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  office 
of  a  Deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church. 
The  possession  of  any  special  x^Plffha  would 
lead  naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but 
the  idea  that  the  diaconnte  was  but  a  proba- 
tion, through  which  a  ntau  had  to  pass  before  he 
could  be  an  elder  or  Bishop,  was  foreign  to  the  : 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  1st  century. 
Whatever  countenance  it  may  receive  from  the  , 
common  patristic  interpret  ttiou  of  1  Tim.  iii.  13  ' 
(cp.  Estius  aud  Hammond  in  loco),  there  can  be 
little  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors 
have  felt :  cp.  Wiesingcr  and  Ellicott  in  loco)  that 
when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  KoA&t  &a$p.6s,  which 
is  gained  by  those  who  "  do  the  office  of  a  Deacon 
well,"  he  refer*  to  the  honour  which  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which  they  ' 
were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a  higher.  Traces 
of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the  ]>er-  ' 
manence  of  the  diaconate  are  found  even  in  the 
more  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the 
commencement  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  Ori- 
ginally the  Deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the 
Bishop-elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district. 
When  the  two  names  of  the  latter  title  were 
divided  and  the  Bishop  presided,  the  Deacons 
appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly  on  him, 
and  not  on  the  Presbyters ;  nnd,  as  being  his 
ministers,  the  "eyes  aud  ears  of  the  Bishop" 
(Const.  Aymt.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Aic.  c.  18;  Cone. 
Cirth.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius 
as  to  the  reverence  due  to  Deacons  (Ep.  ad  Trail. 
c.  3 ;  ad  Smyrn.  c.  8).    [E.  H.  P.]  [E.  C.  S.  G.] 

DEACONE8S(8«i*oi>oj.  The  word  tuutoytaaa 
is  post-Biblical.     It  occurs  in  Const.  Apost.  in.  I 


ch.  xv.  [as  a  doubtful  reading},  and  again  in  vi. 
eh.  xvii.,  vin.  ch.  xxx.  In  Cone.  S»c.  c.  l'J  th<- 
reading  is  doubtful.  Aidxofoj  is  still  u-tl  in 
Cone.  C/uikx*ioH.  c.  15;  So* omen,  J{.  E.  iv.  --u. 
xiv.,  &c.  :  and  Theodoret,  ii.  ch.  xiv.).  The  w  .ri 
iiixovos  is  found  in  Kom.  xvi.  1  associated  with 
a  female  name  ("  Phoebe  .  .  .  quae  est  ia  mil. ,- 
terio  ecclesiac,"  Vulg.) ;  and  this  has  lei  to  t.'i>r 
conclusion  that  there  e.tUted  in  the  ir*#t"!ic 
age.  as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  l.ttr 
(Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Traj.  x.  07,  "ancillae  .  .  .  <}Lif 
ministrae  diccbantur '*),  an  order  of  women  bear- 
ing that  title,  and  exercising  in  relation  to  th  ir 
own  sex  functions  which  were  analogous  t  > 
those  of  the  Deacons.  On  this  hypothecs  it  h:i* 
been  inferred  that  the  women  mentioned  la 
Rom.  xvi.  fi,  12,  belonged  to  such  an  <rb. 
(Herzog,  RE*  "  Diakonissa  ").  The  rules  ?i^a 
as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  I  Tim.  iii.  1 1. 
Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like  manner  been  referred 
them,  and  thev  have  even  been  identified  wi'& 
the  "  widows  ""  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10. 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  se»  :  - 
scarcely  doubtful  that  writers  have  transfer:  i 
to  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  oreaiuzi- 
tion  of  a  later.    It  was  of  course  natural  trt  t 
the  example  recorded  in  Luke  viii.  _',  3,  sh  .j  i 
be  followed  by  others,  even  when  the  Lord  v  » 
no  longer   uith   His  disciples.     The  new  .!- 
which   pervaded  the   whole   Christian  scurtv 
(Acts  ii.  44,  4."> ;  iv.  32)  would  le.id  women  ;■«• 
well  as  men  to  devote  themselves  to  labour* -i 
love.    The  stron-,'  feeling  th.it  the  true 
of  Christians  consisted  in  "visiting  the  fatf-r- 
less  and  the  widow  "  (.las.  i.  27)  would  m<- 
this  the  special  duty  of  th "Se  who  were 
fitted  to  undertake  it.    The  social  relations  >f 
the  sexes  in  the  cities  of  the  empire,  (cp.  <ir>Ti.;» 
ou  Kom.  xvi.  1)  would  make  it  fitting  that  t:> 
agency  of  women  should  Ke  employed  Urgrk 
in  the  direct  personal  application  of  Christu i 
truth  (Tit.  ii.  3,  4),  possibly  in  the  preparat  ■  •» 
of  female  catechumens.    Even  the  later  orc^r-i- 
zatiou  may  be  thought  to  imply  the  previous 
existence  of  the  germs  out  of  whicb  it 
developed.     It  may  be  questioned,    hower.  r. 
whether  all  the  passages  referred  to  above  ailu*> 
to  a  recognised  body  bearing  a  distinct  uaio?- 
Much  perplexity  surrounds  the  question  of  tr* 
"  widows,"  of  whom  two  classes  are  distinc'.v 
recognised  in  1  Tim.  v.  [see  Widows];  but 
there  are  very  strong  objections  ngrinst  tt> 
view  of  Schleiermacher,  Mack,  ScharT,  an-i  other-, 
which  identifies  the  enrolled  widows  of  r,  ^* 
with  the  deaconesses:  for  (  r)  there  is  not  -\ 
particle  of  evidence  that  deaconesses  and  x*f~ 
are  synonymous  terms,  and  ('.)  the  ag*  fiied  i-r 
admission,  sixty,  is  wholly  incompatible  witb 
the  active  duties  which  must  have  belonged  k 
the  office  of  the  deaconess  (>ee  below,  and  cp, 
Ellicott  iu  loco).    In  Tit.  ii.  3-5  the  directs  "j* 
aro  evidcutly  not  to  officials,  but  to  the  *\'-? 
and  younger  women  generally,  as  in  rr.  1  and  - 
to  aged  tnen  and  in  rr.  t>-U  to  younger  men.  Ia 
1  Tim.  iii.  11,  however,  it  is  probable  that  th- 
reference  is  more  definite,  and  that  the  ord-r 
deaconesses   is  alluded   to   (Chrvs.  and  mo-: 
moderns,  including  Light  foot  and  Ellicott).  T.v 
only  alternative  is  to  understand  the  charge 
the  Apostle  as  referring  to  the  triru  of  tn< 
Deacons  ;  and  against  this  the  following  rea>*  n> 
appear  conclusive :  (a)  the  omission  of  avrir ; 
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(l)  the  expression  iiaavrws  (cp.  r.  8),  which 
seems  to  mark  a  new  ecclesiastical  class;  (..)  the 
injunction  concerning  Deacons  in  r.  12,  which 
hardly  looks  as  if  their  wives  had  been  mentioned 
before ;  ('/)  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  the 
wives  of  the  ivianoxoi  in  rr.  1-7  ;  and  (< )  the 
omission  of  any  special  notice  of  domestic  duties 
(see  further  Ellicott  in  loco).  There  remain  the 
notices  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  6,  12.  Of  these  the  last 
two  are  perfectly  general,  and  may  or  may  not 
refer  to  deaconesses.  The  first,  while  clearly 
implying  the  existence  of  the  office,  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  functions  of  those  who  tilled  it. 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  office  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  them  how  slight  and  frag- 
mentary our  knowledge  of  it  is.    The  qnalifica- 
tivns  of  deaconesses  are  laid  down  in  1  Tim. 
iii.   11.    They  were  to  be,  like  the  Deacons, 
"  grave  "  {at^vai),  "  not  slanderers  "  (jxij  8»d- 
0o\ol,  answering  to  the  fir;  ti\6yoi  of  the  Deacons, 
-as  the  vice  to  which  the  female  sex  is  more 
addicted,"  Alf.),  44  temperate  "  (rntpiXioi,  answer- 
ing to  jif>  oXvtf  woAAy  vpofftx-),  and  44  faithful  in 
all  things"  (wiorol  iv  waatv,  answering  to  ^ 
alaxpoKtfiut).     With  regard  to  their  duties 
nothing  definite  is  anywhere  said  in  the  X.  T., 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  argue  back  from  those 
undertaken    by  the   deaconesses  of  the  later 
Church,  since  the  institution  in  its  primitive 
form  appears  to  have  been  almost  confined  to 
the  apostolic  age.    There  is,  it   is  true,  the 
certain  allusion  to  them  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  to 
Trajan,  but  apart  from  this  there  is  no  mention 
*>f  the  female  diacouate  outside  the  X.  T.  till 
the  very  end  of  the  3rd  century,  though  the 
•order  of  widows  is  frequently  alluded  to.  The 
apostolic  Fathers  are  all  silent  as  to  the  office : 
so  are  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.     Origen  has 
nothing  to  say  of  it  in  his  exposition  of  Rom. 
xvi.  1,  nor  does  he  mention  it  in  his  enumeration 
of  Church  dignitaries  (in  Luc.  Horn.  17  :  cp. 
Chlhorn's    Christian    Charity  in   the  Ancient 
Church,  p.  1G6).    At  the  close  of  the  3rd  cen- 
tury the  institution  was  apparently  revived  in 
the  Fast :  but  where  the  interval  is  so  great,  it 
would  be  highly  precarious  to  transfer  to  the 
office  in  the  apostolic  age  the  functions  assigned 
to  it  under  the  later  ecclesiastical  system.  We 
are  left  then  to  conjecture  wh  it  the  duties  of 
the  office  may  have  been  from  the  qualifications 
required  of  those  who  undertook  it.    From  these 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  (a)  that  their  service 
included  the  visitation  of  the  members  of  the 
Oiurch  in  their  homes,  on  which  account  tin? 
Apostle  requires   them  not  to   be  slanderers, 
carrying  gossip  from  house  to  house;  and  ('») 
that  they  had  some  share  in  the  distribution  of 
alms,  whence  he  specially  enjoins  them  to  be 
-faithful  in  all  things  "(cp.  Uhlhorn,  p.  79). 
Bevond  this  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be 
gathered  from  the  X.  T.    [For  the  later  history 
of  the  order,  see  Diet,  of  Chri.it.  Antu].,  art. 
"  Deaconess."]  [E.  H.  P.]    [E.  C.  S.  G.] 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  liiole,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until 
the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  It  originated  in 
an  erroueous  opinion,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
the  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  which  were 


for  so  long  prevalent  regarding  this  lake,  and 
wiiich  have  not  indeed  yet  wholly  ceased  to 
exist. 

In  the  0.  T.  the  lake  is  called  44  the  Salt  Sea," 
and  "the  Sea  of  the  Plain"  (Arabih);  and 
under  the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found 
described  [Salt  Sea].  [G.]  [W.] 

DEARTH.  [Famine.] 

,     DEBI'R,  the  name  of  three  places  in  Palestine. 
1.  (TOT,  but  in  Judg.  and  Ch.  "fl^l,  hinder 
part,  as  of  a  temple,  and  hence  the  satictvary, 
Ges. ;    BA.  Aa&ttp;   Dabir),  a   town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  one  of  a 
group  of  eleven  cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron.  In 
>  the  narrative  it  is  mentioned  as  being  the  next 
-  place  which  Joshua  took  after  Hebron  (x.  38). 
1  It  was  the  seat  of  a  king  (x.  39,  xii.  13),  and  was 
;  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Anakim,  from  which 
I  they  were  utterly  destroyed  by  Joshua  (xi.  21). 

The  earlier  name  of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sepher, 
|  44  city  of  book  "  (Josh.  xv.  15 ;  Judg.  i.  11),  and 
Kirjath-sannah,  44  city  of  palm  "  (Josh.  xv.  49). 
The  records  of  its  conquest  vary,  though  not 
very  materially.  In  Josh.  xv.  17  and  Judg.  i.  13 
a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its  capture  by 
Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of  Achsah  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  history 
of  the  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great  com- 
mander himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39).  In  the  last 
two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
text  as  Dcbirah  (!"n3T).    It  was  one  of  the  cities 

given  with  their  "suburbs"  (CH3D)  to  the 

priests  (Jo-di.  xxi.  15  ;  1  Ch.  vi.  58).  Debir 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome, 
and  it  has  only  been  identified  in  modern  times. 
Ewnld  (CiVscA.  ii.  373,  note)  appears  to  derive 
the  name  from  *13T,  u  *n  oracle  or  adytum." 
He  takes  it  to  indicate  a  position  "on  the  back, 
i.e.  the  S.  or  S.W.  slopes  of  the  mountains,"  and 
identifies  the  place  with  edh- phiihcriyeh,  a  large 
village,  with  ancient  cave  dwellings,  wells  and 
cisterns,  which  stands  high  on  a  fiat  ridge,  on 
the  right  bank  of  W.  el-Khulil.    In  the  list  of 
cities  in  Josh.  xv.  49,  50,  Debir  follows  Socoh 
(Sliurcikeh)  and  Dannah  (Idhna),  and  precedes 
Anab  CAndb)  and  Eshtemoa  (eS'Sani'a);  edh' 
fJhaheriych  is  situated  between  these  places, 
and  its  identification  with  l>ebir  is  accepted  by 
Conder  (I'EF.  JA-w.  iii.  402,  407)  and  Tristram 
(Hihlc  Places,  p.  61).    The  4<  upper  and  the  nether 
springs"  may  be  found  in  the  W.  cd-Dilbch,  a 
j  valley  to  the    north  of  cdh-Dhdheriyeh.  In 
i  striking  contrast  to  the  general  aridity  of  the 
south  country,  fourteen  springs,  divided  into 
three  groups,  feed  a  stream  that  runs  for  three 
!  or  four  miles  through  a  succession  of  small 
\  gardens  (PF.F.  Akin.  iii.  302).    In  this  valley 
Van  de  Velde  (Mem.  p.  307)  places  Debir.  About 
three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep  and 
secluded  valley  called  the  B  udy  Xunkur,  enclosed 
on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears  a  uame 
certainly  suggestive  of  Debir, — Dewir-ban  (sec 
the  narratn'e  of  Rosen  in  the  Zeitsch.  D.  31.  0. 
1857,  pp.  50-64).  Felix  Fabri  (Etay.  ed.  Hassler, 
'  ii.  338)  heard  of  a  place  near  this  valley  called 
Debir;  and  Schwarz  (p.  86)  speaks  of  a  Wady 
J  Dibir  in  this  direction.    This  position,  however, 
|  seems  too  far  X.  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
|  the  narrative. 
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It  has  boon  assumed  from  the  iiiimu  Kirjath- 
sephcr  that  the  Catiaauites  were  acquainted  with 
writing  and  books:  and  Oj'-atremcre  (J.dcs  .Sir. 
1842,  p.  M  l)  considers  that  their  archives  were 
kept  in  the  place  :  he  instances  as  parallels  the 
preservation  of  the  Persian  records  (Kzra  vi.  1.  2), 
and  of  the  Phoenician  records  at  Tyre  ;  and  to 
these  are  t->  be  added  the  libraries  of  Babylon. 

2.  (">31 ;  tirl  to  rirpaprov  T*jr  tyapayyos 
*Ax«p  *»  A '*'  ').  a  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  near  the  "valley  of  Aehor  *'  (Josh,  xv. 
7),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications 
of  hill  aud  ravine  behind  Jericho.  A  trace  of 
the  name  mav  l>e  retained  in  Tli>»/hrt't  c<l-I)cf>r, 
"the  pass  of  tiie  rear,"  not  far  from  Khan 
Jfathrurah,  on  the  Jerusalem-Jericho  road  ;  or 
perhaps  in  W.  cd-DuHjur,  near  Xchy  Mus  i.  Cp. 
Dillmann*  in  loco. 


ha  1  returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Reheka'a,  :m  I 
was  now  coming  to"  vi-it  her  (as  At.arb.m-I  jt..l 
others  say);  but  she  may  very  well  haw-  r<- 
turnod  at  Rebekah's  death,  and  that  Rt;b.>k.-ih 
ir.  r.s  dead  is  probable  from  the  omission  of  her  niir.e 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  27  ;  anil  if,  according  to  the  .b-wUh 
legend.  Jacob  hi  st  heard  of  his  mother's  itatli 
at  this  <\><it,  it  will  1*  an  additional  rea-'L  f  r 
tl:e  name  nf  the  tre>-,  an  1  may  /»<.vsWv  U  im- 
plied in  the  expression  comforted,  A.  V. 
and  U.  V.  «'  blessed "  (Gen.  "xxxr.  9 ;  see  too 
Lwald,  Getch.  i.  390). 

2.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Israel  (Jadg.  ir. 
v.).  Her  name,  I"n*3^,  means  "a  I>ce  "(or<r^{, 
"a  wasp  "),  just  as  MtXiaaa  and  Melitilla  wore 
proper  names.  This  name  may  imply  notnit^ 
whatever,  being  a  mere  appellative,  derived  lue 


3.  The  "  border  (>33)  of  Debir"is  named    Ua<  l,el  (»  '"mb),  T:lI"-ir  (a  palm), 


natural  objects;  although  she  wa>  (as  I'ora.  i 
Lapidc  quaintly  puts  it)  mis  null::,  hosi^x 
am  >,it  f.  Some,  however,  see  in  the  name  *n 
official  title,  implying  her  prophetic  authority. 
A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  symbol  of  regal  power 
(cp.  Gallim.  I"r.  tin",  and  Kt.  Maj.  s.  v.  t<ftr^v)\ 
ind  among  the  (Ireeks  and  Komans  the  tennwas 


as  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  2t!),  and  apparently  as  an  eastern  limit  in 
contradistinction  to  Mahanaim,  which  was 
situated  on  the  we-torn  edge  of  the  highland 
above  the  Jordan  valley,  cp.  Heshbon  unto 
Rainath-Mi/peh,"  which  describes  roughlv  the 
X.  and  S.  limits  of  the  tribe.    Belaud '(p." 734) 

same  as  Lodebar  (13  T?).  but  no  identification  N'eoplatonUts),  but  esj-ecially  to  the  pric-t'-** 

has  vet  taken  place  (HA.  Ao/3«i'p;  I'nhir  :  11.  V.  of  Delphi  (x^o>ot  fitKiaaas  A«A<pi8oi.  Pind. 

marg.  LnMir).    Lying  in  the  grazing  country  /'.  iv.  lot',).  Cybele,  and  Artemis  (Cr.  uz*;. 

on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the  name  k>/i/.,  iii.  ,\'A,  Sic),  just  as  {<tot)v  was  t"  the 

may  be  derived  from   ""131,  1'  rVir,  the  same  i  priests.    In  both  these  senses  the  name  suit> 

word  which  is  the  root  of  J/,V/Vir,  the  wilder- j  h*r.  since  she  was  essentially  a  r.,t<*  or  *er. 

ness  or  future  (see  Ges.  p.  3  IS).  [Di-SKKT.]  combining  the  functions  ot  poetry  an  i  j  n.;h*y. 
Oliphant.  Luul  <•/  Gifcnl,  p.  212,  places  Delhi 


on  the  X.W.  frontier  of  Gad,  near  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias.  [G.]  [W.] 

DEBI'R  (Vyi;   B.   Aa0tlv,  A.  Aafitlp; 

Jktbir),  kiug  of  l'glon.  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  ;  one  of  the  live  kings  hanged  bv 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  V-J).  [G0 

DEB' OR  A  (AejSflwpd),  a  woman  of  Naphtali, 
mother  of  Tobiel.  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 
The  same  name  as 


She  lived  in  the  one  secure  sp>t  in  Palestine, 
under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  between  Rama  a 
and  Bethel  in  Mount  Kphraiin  (Judg.  iv.  H 
"  Such  tents  the  jiatrian  hs  loved  "  (Coleridcr). 
So  Abraham  lived  under  the  oak  of  Maiun.-.  ai>d 
Saul  under  the  pomegranate  of  Migron  (»i<  n.  xiv. 
l.'i;  1  Sam.  xiv.  H).  The  words  "she  dwelt'' 
may  mean  that  she  sat  under  the  jealui  t> 
deliver  her  judgments,  just  as  St.  Louis  u»c  i  to 
sit  under  the  oak  at  Viiuenncs.  Sin- e  piini- 
trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  this  tree  "  i>  uuu- 
tioned  as  a  well-known  and  solit.irv  landmark. 


DEB'ORAII  (HIUI;  i<^,  a^pa;l       .       1  Tt  1  V;  .  f 

v  t  :  '  ...  -  r  '  (Judg.  xx.  <^d)  Baal-Tamar,  or  thu  sanctuary,  t 
Debbora).  1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxv.  the  palm  "  (Stanlev,  .V.  7'.  p.  140).  W,a 
8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and  honourable  place  i^h|en  (p.  334),followed  bv  most  m.>d*Tu».  thinks 
in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  Last  thu  thjs  tie,.  js  tm.  sauic  a.  Alion.lu hut., 
(2  K.  xi.  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  i.  429 ;  \  irg.  .4<vi.  vm.  •-,  ((;(>n  NXJV  8 .  s,.c  Dillmann,*  Iklitzsch  [lsST]). 
"Aeneia  nutnx    ;  Or.  Met .  xiv.  +41),  where  nime  (ml  inraiitv  i,t>ing  aear]v  the 

they  were  often  the  principal  members  of  the  (  (Kwald.  A.  i.  391,  40:»),  although  it  is  ridi- 
family  (2  Gh.  xx...  11  ;  Jahn  ^/vA.  1M  §  16o).  [  culous  to  my  Umt  this  ..,UAV  haVl\  susr<<,t,j  a 
Beborah  accompanied  Hebekah  from  the  house  ,lam(.  f„r  the'nurse"  (Biivernick's  Intr  .L  t>  P 
of  Bethuel  ((o-n.  xxiv.  .r»^).  and  is  only  mentioned 
by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under 
the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her 
honour  Allon-Bachuth  (BdAa^oj icivQovs,  LXX.). 
Such  spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose 
(Gen.  xxiii.  17,  18;  1  Siirn.  xxx\,  •>  K.  xxi. 
18,  &c).  If  the  numbers  be  correct,  she  must 
have  attained  the  great  age  of  at  least  1">0  years, 
for  she  was  grown  up  at  Kebekah's  birth,  and 
Jacob  was  97  when  he  returned  from  Paran,  and 
was  not  born  till  twentr  years  after  Rebekah's 
marriage  (Gen.  xxv.  19,  2'J).  Many  have  been 
puzzled  at  rinding  Deborah  in  Jack's  family ; 
it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon 
Jacob  from  Haran  (as  Pashi  suggests),  or  that  she 


p.  201  ;  Kalisch,  Gtm.  ad  loco).  The  same  . vita.- 
consider  very  probable  the  identiricition  of  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  and  "  the  oak  of  Tabor."  in 
1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thenius  would  read  7\"p$ 
for  "i\2r\.    It  was  doubtless  one  of  the  »fll- 

T 

known  trees  of  Palestine,  and  such  trees  orten 
became  surrounded  with  religious  association?. 
ThcTargum  says,  4i  She  lived  in  Ataroth,  hanng 
independent  means,  and  she  had  palm-trees  in 
Jericho,  gardens  in  Ramah,  olive-yards  in  the 
valley,  well-watered  lands  in  Bethel,  and  white 
clay  in  the  King's  mount." 

lVb.  rah  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraini, 
although  from  the  expression  in  JuJg.  v.  15 
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some  suppose  her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  4!S9).   The  expression  J"lU;X 

(Judg.  iv.  4)  is  much  disputed  ;  it  is 

generally  thought  to  mean  "  wile  of  Lapidoth," 
as  in  A.  V.  and  K.  V. ;  but  other  Versions  reader 
it  "uxor  principis,"  or  "  Foemina  Lapidothana" 
("that  great  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  Tennyson),  or 
tnulier  splrndorum,  i.e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  HITS^  =  lightnings.  Those  who  take  the 
latter  view  refer  to  Is.  lxii.  1  ;  Job  xli.  'J  ;  Xah. 
ii.  4  ;  Kcclus.  xlviii.  1,  which,  however,  prove 
nothing.  Rut  the  most  prosaic  notion  is  that  of 
the  Kabbis,  who  take  it  to  mean  that  she  attended 

to  the  Tabernacle  lamps,  from  lappid,  n 

lamp !  ( J/eyt/fa,  f.  14,  Rashi).  The  fern,  termi- 
nation is  often  found  iu  men's  names,  as  in 
Sheloraith  (1  Ch.  xxiii.  9),  Xaboth,  Koheleth, 
&c.  Lapidoth  (or  more  correctly,  Lappidoth) 
then  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak, 
as  is  asserted  by  later  Jews  (J/«//Wi  L'a'At 
on  Kuth  i.). 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which 
belongs  rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  .-us  one 
gifted  with  prophetic  command  in  a  time  of 
despondency  and  confusion  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14,  v.  7  ; 
Jftdrash  AoAWcf/i,  §  b),  and  by  virtue  of  her  in- 
spiration "a  mother  in  Israel."  Her  sex  would 
give  her  additional  weight,  as  it  did  to  Yeleda 
and  Alaurinia  among  the  Germaus,  from  an 
instinctive  belief  in  the  divinity  of  womanhood 
(Tac.  Germ.  viii.).  Compare  the  instances  of 
Miriam,  Huldah,  Noadiah,  Anna  (2  K.  xxii.  14  ; 
Xeh.  vi.  14;  Luke  ii.  36).  Among  the  Jews, 
however,  prophetesses  were  the  exception.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Kabbis,  her  prophetic  functions 
ceased  with  the  victory  over  Jabm  (J'csa-:/iimy 
f.  Otl).  and  they  explain  Job  v.  f>  by  the  (act  that 
the  lands  of  Sisera  were  assigned  to  h.  r  and  to 
Barak  (sec  Hamburger,  UK.  i.  241).  With 
the  exception  of  the  Phoenician  murderess 
Athaliah,  she  is  the  only  female  ruler  in  Jewish 
history;  but  she  was  less  a  ruler  than  a  de- 
liverer, like  Joan  of  Arc,  "the  inspired  maid  of 
Domremi." 

Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the 
northern  tribes,  who  were  near  his  capital  and 
under  Deborah's  jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebuluu,  Xnph- 
tali,  and  Issachar;  hence,  when  she  summoned 
Barak  to  the  deliverance,  "  it  was  on  them  that 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  ;  but  they  were  joined 
by  the  adjacent  central  tribes,  Lphrnim,  Ma- 
na&seh,  ami  Benjamin,  though  not  by  those  of 
the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east  "  (Stanley, 
p.  33o).  Under  her  direction  Barak  encamped 
on  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor  (Jos.  Ii.  ./.  ii. 
20,  §  ♦*»).  When  asked  to  accompany  him,  "she 
answered  indignantly,  Thou,  0  Barak,  deliverest 
up  meanly  the  authority  which  God  hath  given 
thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman  ;  neither  do  I 
reject  it  "  (Jos.  ,lnr.  v.  5,  §  2).  The  LXX.  inter- 
polate the  words  Sri  ovk  olia  t^v  r)n*par  iv  J 
cvoZot  6  Kvptos  rby  AyyiKov  h*t'  ifiov  as  a  sort 
of  excuse  for  Barak's  request  (iv.  8,  cp.  r.  14, 
v.  2.i).  When  the  small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg. 
v.  8)  Israelites  saw  the  dense  iron  chariots  of 
the  enemy,  "  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had  not  Deborah 
detained  them,  and  commanded  them  to  firht 
the  enemy  that  very  day  "  (Jos.  /.  c).  They 


did  so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fuliihcd 
(Judg.  iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished 
among  the  oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim)," 
in  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv. 
21)  in  the  northern  mountains.  "Ami  the  land 
had  rest  forty  years"  (Judg.  v.  31).  For 
the  natural  phenomena  which  aided  (Judg.  v. 
20,  21)  the  victory,  and  the  other  details  (for 
1  which  we  have  ample  authority  in  the  twofold 
narration  iu  prose  and  poetry),  see  BARAK,  where 
we  have  also  entered  on  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  vhronology  (Kwald.  f/V>cA.  ii.  489- 
494).  A  village  named  DrUirit/i,  at  the  foot  of 
Tabor,  possibly  preserves  the  traditional  me- 
morial of  her  association  with  Barak  at  Mount 
!  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  10). 

Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess  "  (n$023)  in- 
cludes the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Lx.  xv. 
20;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal 
|  ode  (Judg.  v.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the 
othce.  On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and 
there  are  separate  treatises  about  it  by  Holl- 
mann,  Kalkar.  and  Kenrick.  It  is  also  ex- 
plained by  Kwald  (/>«•  jx-t.  Biichcr  dcs  Alt. 
Jhitufcs,  i.  12">)  and  (Jumpach  (Alttestunumt. 
Mudien,  pp.  1-140).  '  [K.  W.  F.] 

DEBTOR.  [Loan] 

DECAPOLIS  (AfKdVoAn, «« the  ten  cities  "). 
This  name  occurs  three  times  in  the  X.  T. 
(Matt.  iv.  2i  ;  Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  31),  and  on 
each  occasion  it  is  used  in  a  geographical  sense 
j  to  denote  the  territory  belonging  to  "  the  ten 
I  cities,"  or  perhaps,  more  generally,  the  district 
S.K.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    The  term  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  political  rather  than 
a  geographical  one,  and  to  have  been  applied  to 
i  a  bund,  or  privileged  confederation  of  free  cities, 
formed  for  self-defence  and  joint  political  action, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Syria. 

According  to  Pliny  (v.  16),  the  cities  were 
Damascus.  Philadelphia,  Paphana,  Scythopolis, 
(iadara.  Hippos,  Diou,  Bella,  Galasa  (Garasa), 
and  Cauatha;  he  admits,  however,  that  autho- 
rities differed  as  to  the  names  of  the  cities,  and 
states  that  b-  tween  and  around  them  there  were 
tetrarchies,  each  like  a  kingdom,  such  as  Tracho- 
nitis,  Paneas,  Abila,  &c.    Ptolemy  (v.  17)  makes 
Capitolias  one  of  the  cities ;  Behind  (p.  62.">) 
quotes   an   old    Palmyrene   inscription  which 
J  includes  Abila  in  the  Decapolis;  whilst  Josephus 
(H.  J.  iii.  9,  §  7)  calls  Scythopolis  the  largest  city 
,  of  Decapolis,  which  would  exclude  Damascus. 
The  discrepancies  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  ten  cities  at  first  received  certain 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  that  the  name 
Decapolis  was  retained  alter  changes  had  been 
made  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number 
of  towns  in  the  confederation. 

In  Matt.  iv.  25,  Decapolis  is  distinguished 
from  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  though  all  the 
cities,  with  the"  exception  of  Scythopolis,  were 
east  of  that  river  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Herod 
Agrippa.  Kusebius  and  Jerome  (0>.a  p.  2.'»1,  89) 
j  say  that  Decapolis  was  a  district  beyond  Jordan, 
around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara ;  Kpiphanius 
(<idr.  Jhwr.  i.  123)  describes  Decapolis  as  being 
around  Pella  and  in  Basanitis ;  Josephus  always 
speaks  of  the  cities  as  "  Decapolis  of  Syria," 
jvossibly  to  show  that  they  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Syria ;  ami  so 
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also  Pliny  when  he  praises  (xv.  3)  the  olives  of 
Decapolis  of  Syria.  Elsewhere  IMiny  alludes  to 
Philadelphia  an-l  Raphana  as  lying  back  towards 
Arabia,  and  to  Pella  as  "rich  in  waters." 

Each  city  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
a  small  district  which  was  subject  to  it,  and  to 
which  it  gave  its  name.  Josephus  (Ii.  J.  ii.  §  1) 
speaks  of  the  Jews  having  laid  waste  the 
villages  of  Dccapolis;  in  IS.  J.  iii.  3,  §  0,  he 
calls  Pella  the  capital  of  a  toparchy ;  Gadara 
was  the  capital  of  a  large  district,  Gadaritis, 
which  probably  included  Gergesa  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  district  court 
{/{.  J.  i.  8,  §  o)  ;  the  district  of  Philadelphia 
was  known  as  Philadelphene,  and  that  of 
Hippos  as  Hippene.  These  districts  were  quite 
independent  of  the  provinces  or  tct  rare  hies  in 
which  they  were  situated;  aud  their  geographi- 
cal position,  in  the  provinces,  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  detached  portions  of  some 
English  and  Scotch  counties. 

The  cities  of  Decaj>olis  contained  a  mixed 
population,  which  varied  according  to  the 
position  of  the  city;  Philadelphia,  for  instance, 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  was  peopled  by  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Arabs  (Strabo,  xvi.  J,  §  34).  lu 
each  the  Greek  elemetit  preponderated :  Jose- 
phus goes  so  far  {Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  4)  as  to  call 
Gadara  aud  Hippos  Greek  cities;  the  official 
language,  as  shown  by  the  coins  and  inscriptions, 
was  Greek  ;  Greek  customs,  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  such  as  the  keeping  of  swine  by  the 
Gadarenes  (Matt.  viii.  -'8-33),  prevailed  ;  the 
people  of  Abila  called  themselves,  on  their  coins, 
Seleucians;  and  some  of  the  cities  may  have  been 
Greek  military  settlements,  as  for  instance  Pella 
and  Dion,  which  appear  to  have  been  named  after 
aud  were  possibly  founded  by  colonists  from 
Pella  and  Dion  in  Macedonia. 

The  Jews  were,  almost  constantly,  in  a  state 
of  open  warfare  with  the  cities  of  Decapolis;  and, 
even  when  this  was  not  the  case,  the  relations 
between  them  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  were 
strained.  The  cities,  as  heathen  cities,  paid 
no  tithes;  and  some  of  them,  as  Scythopolis, 
could  only  be  entered  by  Jews  on  certain 
conditions.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
Jews  from  living  in  them;  at  Scythopolis  there 
was  a  large  population  of  Jews,  noted  for  the 
strictness  with  which  they  kept  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  scrupulous  manner  in  which  they  per- 
formed their  religious  observances;  at  Gadara 
and  Hippos  there  were  also  manv  Jews  (//.  J.  ii. 
18,  §  5). 

During  the  Maccabaean  wars  the  cities  suffered 
greatly,  and  nearly  all  of  them  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  Jannaeus. 
At  a  later  period  they  were  recaptured  by 
Ponipey,  who,  after  rebuilding  and  beautifying 
them,  p laced  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor  of  Syria.  At  the  same  time  he 
appears  to  have  granted  them  self-government 
(avrovofu'a),  aud  freedom  and  immunity  from 
taxation  (4\tv9fp'ta  nail  arfkfla).  Most  of  the 
towus,  of  which  coins  are  extant,  counted  from 
the  «ra  of  Pompey,  G4  n.c,  and  to  this  date 
may  |>erhaps  be  assigned  the  foundation  of  the 
-confederation  to  which  the  name  of  Decapolis 
was  given.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  Justus  ami  the  people  of  Tiberias  made 
war  with  Decapolis  of  Syria,  and  burned  the 
rillages  which  belonged  tothe  cities;  the  people 


I  thereupon  sent  an  embassy  of  their  chief  men 
to  Vespasian,  who  was  then  at  Ptolemai*,  to 
complain  of  Justus  aud  his  actions  (Jos.  Yit. 

!  64,  73). 

1  The  cities,  with  the  rich  fertile  districts  which 
I  belonged  to  them,  were,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saviour,  populous  and  pros|>erous ;  six  of  them 
are  now  desolate  aud  uninhabited ;  three— 
Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha— have  a  tew 
families  living  in  them  ;  and  one  alone,  Damas- 
cus, retains  something  of  its  former  prosperity. 
:[Gadaka;  Gkbasa;  Philadelphia;  Scttro- 

;  POLIS.]  [W.l 

DECISION,  VALLEY  OF.  [Jlhosua- 

PHAT.] 

DEDA'N  (JT? ;  Dedan,  Dad-jn).  1.  The 
name  of  a  son  of  Raamah,  son  of  Cash  (Geo.  i.  7, 
A.  AaSaV;  1  Ch.  i.  i>,  A.  AaJdV,  b.  lowJaSw, 
"the  sous  of  Raamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan"). 
2.  That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Ketura'o 
(Gen.  xxv.  3.  A.  [bis)  AaiSoy ;  D.  and  D.  tary 
in  the  second  occurrence  of  A.,  and  *'Jok>luu» 
begat  Sheba  and  Dedan.  And  the  sons  of  Dedat 
were  Asshurim,  Letushim,  aud  Leummim."  Cf. 
1  Ch.  i.  :W,  BA.  AoiJcu-).     The  usual  oj.iakn 

j  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is  that  the 
first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush,  wherertr 

!  these  latter  may  be  placed;  the  second,  on  thi 
Syrian  borders,  about  the  territory  ot  Liom. 

i  Hut  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that 

i  the  name  may  apply  to  one  tribe;  and  this  may 
be  adopted  as  probable  on  the  sup]R>sitioa  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Kcturahite  l)eJan  mter- 

|  married  with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom 
the  writer  places,  presumptively,  on  the  bonier* 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Araisia  fCesn  :  Raamah, 
Sic]  The  theory  of  this  mixed  descent  gnat* 
weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each  case  thf 
brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba.    It  n  ay  be 

j  sup|>oscd  that  the  Dedanites  were  among  the 

,  chief  traders  traversing  the  caravan-route  fjva 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  •>:' 
Palestine,  bearing  merchandise  of  India,  anl 
possibly  of  Suit  hern  Arabia ;  and  hence  the 
mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  another  of  different 
(and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no  inipos- 

I  sibility.    The  passages  in  the  Dible  in  whuh 

I  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the  genojlocies 
above  referred  to)  are  contained  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  :m«J 
are  in  every  case  obscure.  The  Edomite  settler* 
seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jcr.  xlix.  8,  where 
Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  ag.ua*t 
Edom  ;  again  in  xxv.  23,  with  Tenia  ami  Bui ;  in 
Ezek.  xxv.  13,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy 
against  Kdom ;  and  in  Is.  xxi.  13,  R.  V.  ("The 
burden  upon  Arabia.    In  the  forest  in  Arabia 

I  shall  ve  lodge,  0  ye  travelling  rotnpabie>  of 
Dedanites "),  with  Tenia  and  Kedar.  Thi«  last 
passage  is  by  some  understood  to  refer  U 
caravans  of  the  Cushite  Dedan :  and  although 
it  may  only  signify  the  wandering  propensity 
of  a  immad  tribe,  such  as  the  Edomite  p-rt;vo 
of  Dedan  may  have  been,  the  supposition  that  it 
means  merchant-caravans  is  strengthened  by 
the  remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in  the  lamen- 
tation for  Tyre.  Ezekiel  (in  ch.  xxvii.)  twice 
mentions  Dedan;  first  in  r.  15,  when-,  after 
enumerating  among  the  traffickers  with  the 
merchant-city  many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  i>  ^ 
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(R.  V.),  "The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  traffickers,  < 
many  isles  (DMN)  were  the  mart  of  thine  hand  : 
they  brought  thee  in  exchange  horns  of  ivory, 
and  ebony."     Passing   thence    to  Syria  and 
western  and   northern    peoples,  the  Prophet 
ncain  (in  r.  20)  mentions  Dedan  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  point  to  the   widespread  and 
possibly  the  mixed  ancestry  of  this  tribe.  Verse 
15  may  be  presumed  to  allude  especially  to  the 
Vvshite  I)edan  (cp.  xxxviii.  13,  where  we  find  | 
lK?dan  with  Sheba  and  the  merchants  of  Tar- 
*hish ;  apparently,  from  the  context,  the  Dedan  | 
of  xxvii.  1*))  ;  but  the  passage  commencing  in 
c.  20  appears  to  include  the  settlers  on  the 
borders  of  Kdom  («.<•.  the  Keturahite  Dedan).  j 
Tne  whole  of  the  passage  is  as  follows  (K.  V.): 
"  Dedan  [was]  thy  trafficker  in  precious  clothes  ' 
for  riling.     Arabia,  and   all   the   princes  of 
Kedar,  they  were  the  merchants  of  thy  hand ;  j 
in  Limbs,  and  rams,  aud  goats,  in  these  [were  I 
tii*y]  thy  merchants.    The  traffickers  of  Sheba 
and  Raamah  they  [were]  thy  traffickers  :  they 
traded  for  thy  wares  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Haran, 
and  Cauneh,  aud  Eden,  the  traffickers  of  Sheba, 
Asshur,  ant  Chilmad,  [were]  thv  traffickers" 
(Lzek.  xxvii.  20-23).    We  have  here  a  Dedan 
connected  with   Arabia  (probably  the  north- 
western part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  I 
also  with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan  (Raamah  and  Sheba),  and  these  latter 
with  Asiatic  peoples  commonly  placed  in  the 
regions  bordering  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  Dedan  moreover  is  a  merchant,  not  in 
pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats,  but  in  | 
"precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to  Arabia 
and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off'  Knstern  nations  who 
came  with  "  spices  and  precious  stones  and  gold," 
"wrappings  of  blue  and  broidered  work,"  and 
"chests  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  ' 
of  Dedan  support  the  argument  first  stated, 
namely,  1.  That  Dedan  son  of  Raamah  settled 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  his  de- 
scendants became  caravan-merchants  between 
that  coast  and  Palestine.  2.  That  Jokshan,  or 
a  son  of  Jokshan,  bv  intermarriage  with  the  1 
Cnshite  Dedan,  formed  a  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
which  appears  to  have  had  its  chief  settlement 
in  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  aud  perhaps  to  have 
led  a  pastoral  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in 
Idumaea  or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  lost  in  the 
works  of  Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  however,  throw 
some  light  on  the  eastern  settlement ;  and  a 
native  indication  of  the  name  is  thought  to 
exist  in  the  island  of  Ddtlin,  on  the  borders  of 
the  gulf.  The  identification  must  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  Poole's  recovery  of  the 
name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Raamah,  on  the 
island  of  Axrdl,  near  the  Arabian  shore  of  the 
same  j^nlf.  This  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Raamah.  Consult  Dillmann*  and  Delitzsch 
[IW]  on  Gen.  x.  7.  [E.  S.  P.]  [F.] 

DEDA'NIM.  [Dedan.] 

DEDA'NITES.  [Dedax.] 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  THE  (t4 
ifKalmcL,  John  x.  22.  Encaenia,  Vulg. ;  6  iyncif 
ntrubs  tov  Ovaiaarnplov,  1  Mace.  iv.  56  and  59 


[the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vii.  10]; 
6  KoBapttTpibs  tov  root',  2  Mace.  x.  5 ;  Mishna, 
H^jn,  »>.  "dedication";  Joseph.  <pwra,  Ant. 
xii.  7,  §  7),  the  festival  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Altar  after  Judas  Maccabaeus  had 
driven  out  the  Syrians,  li.c.  164.  It  is  named 
only  once  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  John 
x.  22.  Its  institution  is  recorded  1  Mace  iv. 
47~.*>i».  It  commenced  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu, 
the  anniversary  of  the  pollution  of  the  Temple 
by  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  u.c.  167.  Like  the 
great  Mosaic  Feasts,  it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it 
did  not  require  attendance  at  Jerusalem.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  much  festivitv.  It  was 
celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  carrying  of 
branches  of  trees,  and  with  much  singing 
(2  Mace.  X.  6,  7).  Joseph  us  states  that  the 
festival  was  called  "  Lights ; "  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  setting  forth  of  incense,  lights,  and 
shew  bread  (2  Mace.  x.  3;  cp.  1  Mace.  iv.  5o). 
Further,  he  supposes  that  the  name  was  given  to 
it  from  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  their  unexpected 
liberty — -H)i»  iopr^y  Hyontv  koXovvth  avrijy 
♦arra.  in  tov  irap'  i\itlSo%  olfucu  to.vtj\v  rifuv 
<payrjyatT^v  i^ovclcw  (Ant.  xii.  7,  §  7).  The  title 
chosen  by  our  Lord,  "  I  nm  the  Light  of  the 
world  "  (John  ix.  5),  may  have  reference  to  the 
custom  of  lighting  the  lights  of  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  (see  Sj-eakcr's  Comm.  on 
John  x.  22).  The  Mishna  informs  us  that  no 
fast  on  account  of  any  public  calamity  could  be 
commenced  during  this  Feast.  In  the  Gemara  a 
story  is  related  that  when  the  Jews  entered  the 
Temple,  after  driving  out  the  Syrians,  they 
found  there  only  one  bottle  of  oil  which  had 
not  been  polluted,  and  that  this  was  miracu- 
lously increased,  so  as  to  feed  the  lamps  of  the 
sanctuary  for  eight  days.  The  special  number 
of  lights  to  be  lit  was  a  matter  of  discussion  in 
the  1st  century  A. P.  in  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  The  latter  enjoined  eight  lights  on 
the  first  night,  and  one  light  less  each  night 
that  the  festival  lasted.  The  former  reversed 
the  process,  and,  beginning  with  one  light, 
increased  the  number  daily  by  one,  till  on  the 
last  night  the  eight  lights' we're  burning.  The 
latter  custom  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Maimonides,  and  is  still  the  custom  of  the 
British  Jews  (Mills,  The  British  Jewf,  their 
religious  Ceremonies,  &c,  pp.  18.">-7).  Neither 
the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor  Jo- 
sephus  mention  this  custom,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  later  origin,  probably  suggested  by  the 
name  which  Joseph  us  gives  to  the  festival.  In 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Ilallel "  was 
sung  every  day  of  the  feast. 
I  In  Ezra  (vi.  1*})  the  word  HSSn,  applied  to 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Tern ple.'on  the  third 
of  Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  iyxalvia, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  by  dedicate.  But  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  was  not  observed.  The 
dedication  of  the  first  Temple  took  place  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (1  K.  viii.  2 ;  2  Ch.  v.  3). 
[Tahernaclks,  Feast  of.] 

See  Light  foot,  Temple  Service,  sect,  v.;  Jlorac 
IIc'>.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  on  the  same 
text;  Mishnah,  vol.  ii.  369,  ed.  Surcnhusius ; 
Hamburger's  Ri:.  Abth.  ii.  s.  n.  "  Wcihfest  ;  " 
I  Westeutt  on  John  x.  22.  [S.  C]  [F.] 
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DEEP,  THE  (a/Wo-os ;  ab/ssus).  This  is 
the  rendering  adopted  by  the*  A.  V.  ju  Luke 
viii.  ;U  and  Lorn,  x.  7,  of  a  word  which  it 
translates  "bottomless  pit  "  ia  Lev.  is.  1,  J,  11, 
xi.  7,  xx.  1,  3.  The  L.  V.  has  adopted  the 
remb-ring  ''abyss"  in  nil  these  passages,  and 
stub  a  rendering  is  especially  needful  in  Luke 
viii.  ^51,  as  avoiding  the  interpretation  that  by 
'*  the  iJeeji"  i>  meant  the  sea.  Lather,  according 
to  many,  is  meant  that  part  of  the  under-world 
in  which  evil  .-pints  are  confined.  [F.] 

DEGREES, SHADOW  OF.  [Ahaz;  Dial; 
Hkzkkiah.] 

DEGREES,  SONGS  OF,  -r,  more  accu- 
rately, Songs  ok  Asclxts  (U.  V.).  These 
"Sings"  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  constitute 
Psalms  cxx. -exxxiv.  fourteen  of  these  Psalms 
(cxx.,  exxii.-exxxiv.)  are  each  superscribed  S'nr 

Hamma'aloth  (nifen  T'J')>  whilst  one  of 
them  (exxi.)  bears  the  heading  of  Shir  Lammi- 

'alvth  (nAttA  TP)-  Un-shi,  with  his  fine 
Hebrew  iustinct,  remarks  that,  although  Shir 
Lamma' uhdh  stands  second,  it  is  in  reality  the 
lirst  of  the  series.  This  observation  is  quite 
true,  and  can  be  critically  established,  both 
negatively  and  positively, — negatively,  as  there 
can  be  no  reason  assigned  for  the  break  of  the 
uniformity  of  this  series  so  eiirly,  and  the  im- 
mediate resumption  of  it  to  break  it  no  more. 
Again,  one  may  make  practically,  i.e.  in  a  mere 
translation,  no  difference  between  Shir  H imma- 
•alotii  and  Shir  Lamina, doth.     But  Hamma'aloth 


and  Lama* 


>th  are  in  Hebrew  not  one  and 


the  same  thing;  as,  indeed,  they  cannot  be. 
This  was  already  perceived  by  the  keen  critic 
I l>ii  Ezra,  who  gives  Shir  Hamma'aloth  as  the 
beginning  of  one  poem,  the  tune  of  which  was 
well  known,  whilst  he  gives  Shir  Lamma'aloth 
as  the  beginning  of  another  poem,  &c.  (although 
he  is  in  the  interpretation  of  these  names  as 
mistaken  as  he  is  iu  that  of  several  other  head- 
ings ;  cp.  AlJIXKTH  SllAHAR,  AL-TaSCIIITH, 
&c).  But  that  Psalm  exxi.  was  originally 
meant  to  stand  first  can  also  be  proved  posi- 
tively, as  it  is  evidently  introductory  (even  as 
P>nlm  exxxiv.  is  terminatory)  to  the  whole 
series,  and  expresses  the  leading  idea  why  for 
one  of  the  several  reasons  these  l'salms  are 
called  Smgs  of  Liftings-up,  of  Goings-up,  of 
Adoring,  aud  of  Trusting  in,  Him  Who  dwells 
on  hiah,  and  is  the  Most  High.*  Thus:  I  lift 
up  mine  eyes  (exxi.  1).  To  God  (on  hiah)  I 
called  (cxx.  1).  I  was  glad  when  they  said  to 
me,  Lot  us  i/t>  (up)  to  the  House  of  God.  For 
there  went  uji  the  tribes  (exxii.  1,  4).  To  Thee 
1  lift  up  mine  eyes  (exxiii.  1).  The  righteous 
Cod  Who  is  even  hi<jhcr  than  the  oppressor, 
Who  is  higher  than  Israel  (exxiv. ;  see  below, 
exxix.).  Mountains  (w/dands)  are  round  Jeru- 
salem, and  God  is  round  His  people  (exxv.  'J). 
When  <iod  brings  back  (u}>)  the  Captivity  of 
Zion  (exxvi.  1).  If  God  (from  on  hi<jh)  does 
not  build  a  house  (exxvii.  1).  The  man  fearing 
God  who  waDieth  in  His  Way  (loohth  up  to 
Him  for  guidance;  exxviii.  1).  The  same 
argument  as  in  exxiv.,  though  expressed  in  a 

»  Hence  one  of  God's  names  In  the  Bible  Is 
and  in  the  Talmud  ^33- 

-  T 
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somewhat  different  way  (exxix.).    I  called  frrai 
the  depths  (to  Him  on  hijh  ;  exxx.  1).  Mhi- 
eyes  are  not  lifted  up  iu  pride  (but  iu  hunnlhy. 
to  God;  exxxi.  1).    Let  us  ao  up  to  His  taber- 
nacles (exxxii.  7).    Brethren  (Israel  and  JuLa) 
to  dwell  together  (on  the  hills,  i.e.  u/datds, 
Zion ;  exxxiii.  1-3).     Lift  up  your  haaJ*  in 
holiness  (exxxiv.  2).    This  explanation  do*  bv 
no  means  exclude  some  of  the  other  reasons  f  r 
calling  these  jkm  ius  S/tir  f^unm-raioth  aud  X. 
Hamma'aloth.    No  doubt,  both  before  the  Cap- 
tivity and  after  the  return  from  it,  the  Hebrew, 
on  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  recited  one  or  utiu-r 
of  these  Psalm*  on  such  occasions  as  the  tar--- 
annual    festivals,   the    bringing-*//;    the  tir-T- 
fruits,  the  bnuging-K/;  the  second  tithe,  Ac 
Nor  docs  this  explanation  exclude  the  ideas  tiki: 
tnese  fifteen  Psalms  gave  rise  to  the  construct! .-'a 
of  the  fifteen  steps  commuuicating  between  t:>: 
court  of  the  women  and  the  Israelite  court,  mi 
which  the  Levites  s;mg  and  played  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  "Joy  at  the  Drawing  of  the  W'nUt.' 
and  that  these  fifteen  steps  gave  rise,  in  thc.r 
turn,  to  the  superscriptions  of  the  fifteen  P>alin?. 
which    were   apparently    recited   upon  thera. 
These  are  ideas  wiiich  are  embodied  iu  tradition 
which  are  too  well  founded  to  be  called  ia  qaer- 
tion  (cp.  Mishnah  MiJdoth,  ii.  5  ;  ^dkaJi,  v.  4; 
and  compare  with  one  another  Lab  Se'adyaL> 
first  interpretation,  as  quoted  by  Ibn  Lint,  ani 
Kashi's  and  (Jimchi's  interpretations  in  kcc). 
What  this  entirely  new  explanation  does  ex- 
clude,  however,  is,  first,  that  these  sua;'  tver 
stood  in  connexion  with  the  legend  concerning' 
the  Deep  and  David  and  Ahitophel,  A:c,  ;  a  legend 
to  which  the  Targutn  in  loco  alludes,  and  which 
the  Talmud  contains  (Babli  SuiJui'i*  fol.  vM.j). 
Such  a  Midrash,  though  consistent,  i>  not  to  1? 
taken  seriously,  since  there  is  not  the  Wxst 
allusion  to  it  in  all  these  fifteen  Psalms.  What 
this  explanation  next  excludes  is  Lab  Se'adyah 
Gaon's   second    interpretation  (see   Ibn  Ezra), 
which  was  adopted  by  Luther.  It  was  tnat  the*- 
poems  were  therefore  called  Shir  Hanum'al-<Lt 
and  Shir  Lamuui'aloth,  because  they  were  satis; 
in  a  higher,  i.e.  a  more  powerful,  key.    For  this 
interpretation  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant 
or  even  hint  to  be  found  anywhere,  be  it  m 
these  sublime  compositions  themselves,  or  even  m 
i  the  traditious  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  Wait 
this  explanation  finally  exclude*  is  the  st«-m- 
tvped  theory  advanced  by  Ibn  Lzra,  that  foar- 
tecn  of  these  l'salms  were  sung  to  one  and  tsv 
same  tune,  and  one  to  a  different  melody.  Thi« 
is  impossible,  as  these   fourteen    Psalms  dtie: 
greatly  from  one  another,  not  merely  in  author- 
ship and  time  of  composition,  but  in  sentiment 
and  length  of  diction.    The  other  theories  ad- 
vanced, that  these  fifteen  Psalms  were  called 
Siir  Hamma'-aloth  and  Shir  Lamma'aloth  becau- 
of  their  "repetitive  or  ladder-like  structure," 
or  because   they  were   the  "choicest  of  all 
Psalms,"  scarcely  need  refutation.    [S.  M.  S.-6-] 

dehavttes  (torn  [  Kethiby  xyn  [7i>.~. 

ed.  Baer ;  A.  [2  E*E]  AavaTox,  K  o?  ,Wa 
'HKafiaioi ;  Hieri)  are  mentioned  but  once  ni 
Scripture  (Lzra  iv.  9).  They  were  among  tie 
colonists  ]>lanted  in  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Esarhaddon,  after  the  completion  ot 
the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their  name,  takra 
in  conjunction  with   the  fact  that  they  >re 
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cmpled  with  the  Stisanchites  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  tiie  Elamites  (Elymaeans, 
cj>.  B..  native*  of  the  same  country),  it  is  con- 
jectured that  they  are  the  Dal  or  Dalii,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  1 20)  among  the  nomadic 
triks  of  Persia.  This  people  appears  to  have 
been  widelv  diffused,  being  found  as  Dahae 
(A<fai  =  Dahistan),  both  in  the  country  east  of 
the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §  2;  Arri  ui.  JJxjid. 
Ai  iii.  11,  ic.)  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea 
ft"  Azof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §  :5)  ;  and  again  as  l>ii 
(A«ot,  Taucyd.  ii.  9»J),  Dai  (Aooi,  .Strab.),  or 
l>vi  (Atucoi,  Strab.,  Dio  (.'as-.,  Sic)  upon  the 
[>.imibe.  They  were  an  Aryan  rate,  and  are 
rr'ar-led  bv  some  as  having  their  lineal  de- 
fendants in  the  modem  Danes  (see  Grimm's 
(irviikhte  J.  Deut&ch.  Sproclt.  i.  102-3).  This 
conjecture,  as  also  that  of  Fried r.  Delitzsch 
(I'ru-f.  p.  x.  to  liaer's  ed.  of  Daniel,  Kzra,  and 
Xehetniah),  who  fiuds  their  city  Du'-u-a  in  an 
Assyrian  <•<  m  tract  tablet,  is  questioned  by 
Schrader  (A'.l  7. 5  p.  G 1  «>)  and  P»crtheau-Ryssel 
(Oie  BD.  L>r.i,  .Wv/tfui.,  u.  L'tter,  in  loco). 
The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name — fMrnnis — 
mav  compare  with  the  7>jcua  (  =  Aafoi  of  Latin 
cmedy.  [G.  K.]  [F.] 

DE'KAR.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.e.  Iii;s- 
Di;keu  (IPT??  ;  vihi  AaKap  ;  /lendsoir),  was 
Sili.nion's  commissariat  ollicer  in  the  western 
part  of  the  hill-o-untrv  of  Judah  and  benjamin, 
Shaalbim  and  Bethsheniesh  (1  K.  iv.  9).  [G.j 

DELAI'AH    (in;Sl   and    nfll    =  ichom 

Jt'fioraft  h'Wi  freed — cp.  iurf\tu6tpos  Kvplov, 
I  Cor.  vii.  22 ;  also  the  Phoenician  name 
&*\cuatTT<ipTos,  quoted  from  Menander  by  Jose- 
phus, Cmt.  Aj>.  i.  18,  and  the  modern  name 
Godfrey  =  Gottesfrcy),  -  the  n  unc  of  several 
persons. 

1.  Dklaiamu  (A.  AoAa/a,  Ii.  Macurol;  Da- 

laidn),  n  prk^t  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of 
the  tweutv-third  course  of  priests  (1  Oh.  xxiv. 
18). 

2.  Delaiah  ;  "children  of  Delaiah"  were 
among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii.  >i0  [A.  AaAeu'a,'  U.  Aax«a ;  Dalaiai] ;  Neh. 
vd.  62  [«A.  AaAaio,  B.  AaA«a  ;  DahiiaX  In 
1  E*d.  v.  37  the  name  is  La  dan  [A.  AoAcU-, 
li.  'AffdV]). 

3.  Dklaiaii  (XA.  AaXcua,  P..  AoA«o;  Dalaia), 
son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of  Sliemaiah  (Neh. 
vi.  10). 

4.  Delaiahu  (AaAawxj  and  ToSoA/as),  son 

of  Shemaiah,  one  of  the  "  princes"  (D^b) 

about  the  court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12, 
25). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Da- 

LAIAII.  [G.]  [F.] 

DELI'LAH  (rhybl  -  icenk  or  fccUc,  either 
in  the  sense  of  deli-ite  or  }iinin>j  <rith  drsire, 
or  ;us  a  traitress ;  AoAiSa ;  Joseph.  AoAiAt; ; 
Midi),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley 
"f  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4- 
18).  Her  connexion  with  Samson  forms  the 
third  and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures 
which  in  his  history  are  so  inextricably  blended 
with  the  craft  and  prowe>s  of  a  judge  in  Israel. 
She  was  bribed  by  the  "lords  of  the  Philistines  " 


to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength, 
and  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  [Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  J<>- 
sephus,  whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Phi- 
listine. Nor  can  this  question  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  geography  of  Sorek  ;  since  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges  the  frontier  wa>  shitting 
and  indetiuite.  [Souek.]  The  following  con- 
siderations, however,  supply  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  she  was  a  Philistine: — 

1.  Her  <»  i  Hi*itumt  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kiud  of 
political  Iletaera.  The  hetaeric  and  political 
view  of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josephus 
than  in  Judges.  He  calls  her  yvvit  «Ta«pito^«i  77, 
and  associates  her  influence  over  Samson  with 
*6ros  and  cvvovaia  (Ant.  v.  8,  §  11).  He  also 
states  more  clearly  her  relation  as  a  political 
agent  to  the  "  lord's  of  the  Philistines"  (D'pC. 

Joseph,  ol  *  pat  ar  Arts,  to?j  &p\ouai  riaAat- 
ffriywv ;  LXX.  &pxovrts  ;  S^trajme  ;  ol  roii  koi- 
vov;  "  magistrates,"  "  politician  lords,"  Milton, 
Sams.  A j.  N50,  1195),  employing  under  their 
directions  "Hers  in  wait"  (3"l{<n,  t6  (vtSpov; 
iiisidiix  :  cp.  Josh.  viii.  14 ;  Josephus,  arpartw- 
twv).  On  the  other  hand,  Chrysostom  and  manv 
of  the  Fathers  have  maintained  that  Delilah 
was  married  to  Sanson  (so  .Milton,  1.  227),  a 
natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion  (see  Judg. 
xvi.  9,  18,  as  showing  an  exclusive  command  of 
her  establishment  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
matrimonial  connexion  ;  Patrick,  in  loco).  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  cour- 
tesan; and  her  employment  as  a  political 
emissary,  together  with  the  large  sum  which 
was  offered  for  her  services  (lion  pieces  of 
silver  from  each  lord  =  5,500  shekels,  about 
£'700  :  cp.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact  which  is 
attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  cspecially 
in  Josephus,  indicates  a  position  not  likely  to  be 
occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period 
of  national  depression. 

2.  The  special  tendency  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative: the  sexual  temptation  represented  as 
acting  uj>on  the  Israelites  from  icithvut  (Num. 
xxv.  t,  ii  ;  xxxi.  15,  lti). 

3.  Tne  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1  ; 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  au  1 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism  (Hams.  Ay.  11.  850,  980).  [T.  E.  Ii.] 

DELUGE.  [Noah.] 

DE'LUS  (AfjAof),  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv. 
23,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  allied  Cychubs 
in  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
»eats  of  the  worship  of  AjhIIo,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  ot  this  god  and  of  his 
sister  Artemis  (Diana).  We  learn  from  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiv.  1>>,  §  8)  that  Jews  resided  in  thU 
island,  which  mav  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  (11.J.  14o)  it 
became  the  centre  of  au  extensive  commerce. 
The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and  its  consequent 
security,  its  festival,  which  was  a  kind  of  fair, 
the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  convenient 
,  situation  on  the  highway  from  Italy  and  Greece 
to  Asia,  made  it  a  favourite  resort  of  merchants. 
1  So  extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on  in 
j  the  island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  havo 
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changed  hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  (JUS).  l>elus  is  at  present  uninhabited, 
except  by  a  few  shepherds.  See  further.  Diet, 
of  Or.  4  Rom.  Gcotjr,  s.  v.  [\V.  S.] 

DE'MAS  (Ajj^Sr;   Demas).     The  name  is 
probably  a  shortened  form  of  Demetrius.  He 
was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  classed  by  him 
(Philem.  r.  24)  with  Mark,  Aristarchus,  and  Luke 
as  a  fellow-worker,  and  joined  with  these  in 
greetings  to  Philemon.    He  was  not  a  Jew,  for 
in  Col.  iv.   U    he  i.>,  with    Luke,  express! r 
separated  from  "  those  of  the  circumcision."  It 
is  noticeable  that  in  the  ver»e  quoted  Luke  has 
an  epithet  of  affection,  while  Demas  is  barely 
named.     This   difference    forebodes    the  final 
contrast  in  2  Tim.  iv.  K),  11  :  ••  Demas  forsook 
me.  having  love  I  this  present  world,  and  went 
to  Thessalonica  .  .  .  Only  Luke  is  with  me."  It 
is  scarcely  fair  to  conclude  with  Epiphnnius 
(//•teres,  li.  6),  and,  we  may  add,  with  Runynn, 
that  absolute  apostasy  is  implied.    We  merely 
gather  that  he  woul d'not  stay  with  St.  Paul  at 
Home  un  ler  the  trying  circumstances  of  his 
imprisonment.    His  journey  to  Thessalonica  has 
been  very  probably  interpreted  by  Chrvsostom 
as  a  return  home  («7a»to  o1koi  rpuQav,  " Jie  chose 
to  live  in  luxury  at  home'").    Li<rhtfoot  (Co/, 
iv.  14)  inclines  to  consider  him  a  Thessalonian ; 
and  so  a  fellow-citizen  of  the  more  faithful 
Aristarchus.  [E.  R.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Artu-frrfjios ;  Demetrius). 
1.  A  master  silversmith  of  Ephesus,  emploviug 
many  men  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  models 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis,  which  it  was  custom- 
ary to  wear  on  the  body,  or  place  in  houses,  as 
amulets.  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen, 
in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a  tumult  against 
Paul  and  his  companions.  For  the  commercial 
interests  involved  in  idolatry,  cp.  Pliny's  satis- 
faction at  the  renewed  demand  for  ""keep" 
(jtastHs)  for  sacrificial  victims  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  ngninst 
Christianity  (Pliu.  Kp.  ad  Jnij.  90).  The 
speech  of  Demetrius  has  had  a  commentary 
provided  for  it  by  one  of  the  inscriptions 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wood  at  Ephesus,  in  which 
the  glory  of  Artemis  is  set  forth  in  nearly  the 
same  language  as  that  which  Demetrius'  uses 
(see  Cuntemp.  Review,  Mav  1S78,  p.  2'J4). 

2.  A  Christian  mentioned  by  St.  John  (3  John 
c  12)  as  deserving  the  confidence  of  C-aius,  to 
whom  the  Kpistle  is  addressed.  He  is  described 
as  having  the  testimony  (1)  of  nil,  i.e.  Chris- 
tians generally  ;  (2)  of  the  Truth  itself,  so  far  as 
the  ideal  of  Christianity  was  seen  to  be  realised 
by  him;  (3)  of  St.  John  aud  those  with  him, 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
This  commendation  of  him  seems  to  implv  that 
be  was  about  to  visit  Gains,  very  probably  as 
the  bearer  of  the  Kpistle.  See  Westcott,  Kjw. 
of  St.  John,  in  loco.  [L.  R.  B.J 

DEMETRIUS  I.  (A^rptos),  surnamed 
"  lhe  Saviour"  (2»t^>,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  While  still  a  bov  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  (B.C. 
l<.«)in  exchange  for  his  uncle  Antiochus  Epi- 
]dianes.  From  his  position  he  was  unable  to 
oiler  any  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
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Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus  IV.;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  104)  he  chimed  in, 
liberty  aud  the  recognition  of  his  claim  l.r  the 
Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin 
Antiochus  V.     His  petition  was  refused  from 
;  selfish  policy  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12);   an  !,  bv  tae 
advice  and  assistance  of  Polybius,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  gained  at  Koine  (Polvb.  xxxi.  IV; 
Just,  xxxiv.  3),  he  left  Italv  secretly,  and  landed 
with  a  small   force  at  Tripoli*  in  Phoenicia 
'  C2  Mac?-,liv"  1 ;  I  Mace.  vii.  1  ;  Jos.  Ant.  i.L  10. 
'  §  1).    The  Syrians  soon  declared  in  his  fivour 
j  (B.c.  102).  and  Antiochus  and   his  protect  s 
Lysias  were  put  to  death  (1  Mace.  vii.  J,  3; 
2  Mace.  xiv.  2).    Having  thus  gained  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  Demetrius  succeeded  in  securing 
I  the  favour  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4),  and 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  orgmiia- 
I  tion  of  his  dominions.    The  Graecizing  party 
I  were  still  powerful  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  sup- 
I>ortel  them  by  arms.    In  the  first  campaign 
his  general  Bacchides  established  Alcimus  in  tae 
high-priesthood  (1  Mace.  vii.  5-20) ;  but  the 
success  was  uot  permanent.   Alcimus  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  a  second  time  at  the  court  o: 
I>emetrius;  and  Nicanor,  who  was  commission*: 
to  restore  him,  was  defeated  in  two  successive 
engagements  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  vii. 
31-2,  43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field.    Two  other 
campaigns  were  undertaken  against  the  Jew*  by 
Bacchides  (b.c.  101,  158);  but  in  the  meantime 
Judas  had  completed  a  treaty  with  the  Romans 
shortly  before  his  death  (B.C.  101),  who  forbade 
Demetrius  to  oppress  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  viii.3l). 
Not  long  afterwards  Demetrius  further  incumi 
the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  the  expulsion 
of  Ariarathes  from  Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii.  20; 
Just.  x\x v.  1);  and  he  alienated  the  affection  of 
his  own  subjects  by  his  private  excesses  (Jus:. 
I.e.;  cp.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  14).    When  his 
was  thus  shaken  (n.c.  152),  Alexander  Balis 
was  brought  forward,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne,  with 
tne  powerful  support  of  Ptolemy  Philometar. 
Attains,   and   Ariarathes.     Demetrius  vainlr 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  services  of  Joint han, 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas  as  leader 
«>f  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollection  ot 
his   wrongs,  warmly    favoured    the   cause  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  1-0).    The  rivals  met  in 
a  decisive  engagement  (n.c.  150),  and  Dem^trins, 
after  displaying  the  greatest  personal  braverr, 
was  defeated  and  slain  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50;  J*. 


(AtUeUlmt)>fB«Mtrias  I. 
Obr.  Hernl  iyf  Detnotrtm  to  (ho  right.    B»t.  B.KZ1  VEOS  AH- 
MHTPIoY  SOTHPoS.  in  Held  mono«T»n7  «ud  M I ;  ta 
•i«nrne  AHP  0*1      Era  Selrur  ).    StwUxl  fcmnlr  Sirnr»  lo  Q* 
loft,  with  (r«i|4ro  Mul  eoroneojil*. 

Ant.  xiii.  2,  §  4 ;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to 
the  very  interesting  fragments  of  Polybius,  con- 
sult the  following  references:  Just,  xxxir.  3, 
xxxv.  1 ;  App.  Syr.  40,  47,  67.  [B.  F.  W.j  [R.] 
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DEMETRIUS  II.  (Avrirpios),  "The  Vic- 
torious "  (NiKttTwp),  was  the  elder  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together 
with  his  brother  Antioehus,  with  a  large  trea- 
sure, to  Cnidus  (Just.  xxxv.  2),  wheu  Alexander 
Ha  las  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  When 
he  was  grown  up,  the  weakness  and  vices  of 
Alexander  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity 
«f  recovering  his  father's  dominions.  Accom- 
panied by  a  force  of  Cretan  mercenaries  (Just. 
/.  c. ;  cp.'l  Mace.  x.  67),  he  made  a  descent  on 
Svria  (ls.c.  14*),  and  was  received  with  general 
favour  (1  Mace.  z.  07  s<p).  Jonathan,  however, 
still  supported  the  cause  of  Alexander,  and 
defeated  Apollonius,  whom  Demetrius  had  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Coele-Syria  (1  Mace.  x. 
74-82).  In  spite  of  these  hostilities,  Jonathan 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  Demetrius 
when  he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  (1  Mace, 
xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an  advanta- 
geous commutation  of  the  royal  dues  and  other 
concessions  (I  Mace.  xi.  32-37).  In  return  for 
these  favours  the  Jews  rendered  important 
services  to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first 
claimed  the  kingdom  for  Antioehus  VI.,  the 
sun  of  Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  42),  but,  afterwards 

Ixing   offended    by   his    faithless   ingratitude  ,  ^  a  of  the  Svrian  supremacy 

(1  Mace  xi.  53),  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  \  ^  tbao  ^  tyra|my  of  Al„BnJep  iajmaeus . 


some  (A pp.  Syr.  68)  bv  the  order  of  his  wife 
(Just,  xxxix.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  3).  [Clko- 
PATBA.1  [B.  K.  W.]  [R.] 

DEMETRIUS  III.,  "The  Prosperous  "  (#<?- 
Katpot),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Antioehus  Grypus, 
and  therefore  grandson  of  Demetrius  II.  Xicator. 
The  two  elder  »ons  of  Antioehus  Grypus,  Seteu- 
cus  VI.  and  Autiochus  XL,  had  been  defeated 
and  slain  by  Antioehus  X.  (Eusebes).  The  two 
younger  brother»,Philip  and  Demetrius  Eucaerus, 
were  more  successful.  Philip  lirst  asceuded  tlic 
throne,  but  Demetrius,  through  the  support  of 
Ptolemy  Lathurus,  was  also  made  king  .it  Da- 
mascus; and  as  Antioehus  X.  (Eusebe>)  soon 
after  perished  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians, 
Philip  and  Demetrius  were  for  a  short  time 
masters  of  Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  4).  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  great  Jewish  rebellion 
against  king  Alexander  Jaunaeus  was  at  its 
height.  The  leaders  of  the  Pharisee  faction 
implored  the  assistance  of  king  Demetrius  who 
came  to  their  aid  with  3,000  horse  and  40,000 
foot  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  5  ;  lkll.  Jud.  i.  §  4).  A 
severe  engagement  near  Shechem  ended  in  the 
complete  victory  of  Demetrius  (arc.  87  B.C.). 
Manv,  however/of  the  disaffected  Jews  seem  to 


young  pretender.  In  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, Jonathan  defeated  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius (u.c.  144;  1  Mace.  xii.  28);  bnt  the 
treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim 
(B.C.  143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews. 
Simon,  the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very 
favourable  terms  from  Demetrius  (U.C.  142); 
but  shortly  afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself 
taken  prisoner  (B.C.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mith- 
ridates),  whose  dominions  he  had  invaded 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Just,  xxxvi.).  Mithridates 
treated  his  captive  honourably,  and  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage  (App.  Syr.  67);  and 
after  his  death,  though  Demetrius  made  several 
attempts  to  escape,  he  still  received  kind  treat- 
ment from  his  successor,  Phraates.  When 
Antioehus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession 
of  the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates 
employed  Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In 
this  Demetrius  succeeded  ;  and  when  Antioehus 
fell  in  battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the 
Syrian  crown  (B.C.  128).  Not  long  afterwards 
an  Egyptian  pretender,  Alexander  Zabinas,  sup- 
ported by  Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon,  appeared  in 


TeU»Ur*cbm  (Attic  talent)  of  Dcmstriua  II- 
Obt.  R«J  of  LK-rortriu*  to  Uto  right   Rer.  BA2IAE02  AH- 
MHTPIoY  »KoY  *IAAAEAOoY   NIKAToPol;  In 
ewrrime  HP«  0»7  «*  Fr»  tMtac.).   Apollo  to  the  left.  Mated 
on  corUn*.  *lth  im*  »nd  bow. 


the  field  against  him.  Demetrius,  after  suffering 
a  defeat  near  Damascus,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  and 

thence  took  ship  to  Tyre,  where,  as  he  was  I  Aristeas,  or  upon  an  early 
about  tolaud,  he  was  assassinated,  according  to  |  legend. 


and  immediately  after  Demetrius'  victory  ti,«io0 
of  the  insurgents  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
fugitive  Asmonean  king.  Discouraged  by  this 
treacherous  conduct  or  by  the  heavy  losses  in 
the  recent  encounter,  Demetrius  returned  to  his 
own  country.  A  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
the  two  brothers,  Demetrius  besieged  Philip  in 
the  town  of  Beraea  (Aleppo).  Mithridates 
Sinnees,  the  Parthian  king,  came  to  the  aid 
of  Philip.  Demetrius  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  well  treated  by  Mithridates, 
but  ended  his  davs  in  captivity  in  Parthia  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  14,  §§  I,  4).  The  coins  which  have  been 
discovered  bearing  the  inscription  of  Demetrius 
III.  Eucaerus  belong  to  the  seven  years  from 
95  to  88  B.c.  (cp.  Gardner's  Catalogue  of  Greek 
Coins,  p.  101).  [1L] 

DEME'TRIUS  PHALAREUS  (Avuvrpiox 
6  QaKaptvs).  In  the  Letter  of  the  Pseudo- 
Aristeas,  the  Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphia (284-247)  applies,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  librarian  Demetrius  Phalareus,  to  Eleazar, 
the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  obtain 
for  the  great  library  at  Alexandria  a  copy  of  the 
Jewish  Law.  Demetrius  receives  the  seventy- 
two  Jewish  delegates  whom  the  high-priest 
sends  and  conducts  them  with  great  ceremony 
to  the  island  of  Pharos,  where  in  seventy-two- 
days  they  completed  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  Gallandi,  BibluAh.  Patr.  ii.  p.  771). 
According  to  Eusebius,  Aristobulus  the  Alexan- 
drine Jew  (ore.  170  B.c.)  also  connected  the 
name  of  Demetrius  Phalareus  with  the  LXX. 
translation  (ap  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xiii.  12, 
1-2:  ft  Si  SAt;  ('puyvtta  fmv  Sta  rov  v&uov 
wdvTwv  iwl  rov  *po<rayoptvO*rrot  ♦tAa8c'\<pov 
fiatriXtus,  <rov  ii  *poy6yov,  iepo<TtvtyKanivo» 
fitl^pva  <pikortp.iay,  Arinrjrplov  rov  ♦aAijptW 
■wpayuaTfvffautvou  ra  rttp\  rovrtev)y  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  has  based  this 
statement  upon  the  Letter  of  the  Pseudo- 
version   of  that 
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The  unhistorical  character  of  the  letter  has 
i.rcn  often  abundantly  demonstrated.  [See 
M.ITL'AGINT.]  It  i->  well  illustrated  by  the 
use  made  <.t'  the  name  of  Demetrius  Phalareus. 
For  it  d<<ei  not  appear  that  Demetrius  Phalareus 
ever  resiled  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  oi 
Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus.  According  to  one  [ 
account,  which  there  id  no  reason  to  doubt, 
Demetrius  was  banished  from  the  court  on  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  whose  favourite  he  had 
li  en  (Hermippus  Callimaehius  <i/>.  Diog.  Laert. 
v.  78),  and  di-d  shortly  after  (c.  Ji.C.  2s:?)  in 
e\ile  in  Upper  Kgypt.  '  On  his  early  life  and 
his  political  career  ;it  Athens,  see  Smith's  Diet. 
<-/  Or.  ami  limn.  l>i<*J. 

The  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  great 
library  at  Alexandria  was  associated  in  popular 
tradition  with  the  name  of  this  remarkable 
man,  Attic  orator  ami  Alexaudrian  courtier,  a 
patron  of  literature,  was  sutlicicnt  to  account  , 
for  his  introduction  into  a  Jewish  legend,  in- 
tended to  glorify  the  origin  of  the  Alexandrine 
Version,  regardless  of  anachronisms.  [K.] 

DEMETRIUS,  a  Jewish  historian  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  IV.  \ 
Phil-pator,  n.c.  222-2''^.  Oemens  Alexandrinus 
(>troui.  i.  -I,  141)  has  preserved  an  extract  of  I 
his  work  ('•/nr.-rnitKj  the  h'iw/s  in  Jnlica  (xtpT 
twk  iv  rft  'lovtaia  &aoi\tuv),  which  deals  with 
the  chronology  of  the  Captivity  of  the  Ten  | 
Tribes.  Other  fragments  ascribed  to  him  sur- 
vive in  the  writings  of  Lusebius,  one  relating  to 
the  story  of  Jacob  (up.  Kuseb.  1'racp.  A'nm/.  ix. 
21),  and  others  to  the  life  of  Moses  (it/,  ix.  -9,  I 
1-3;  Chron.  /'osc/i.  i.  117  ;  and  ap.  Kuseb.  J'raep. 
Kian<j.  ix.  29,  l.">).  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a  complete  work  on  Israelite 
history.  The  subject  of  his  literary  Incurs  and 
the  character  of  the  extant  extracts  make  it 
practically  certain  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth; 
and  this  is  the  opinion  both  of  Kusebius  (Hist. 
}'<  <•,  vi.  in,  17,  tri  fiijy  Qikwvos  koX  'Apurro&vKov, 
'luxTrfwov  tc  xcd  ArjurjTpiov  teed  EvwoXtpov,  , 
'IouSafW  (Tuyypa<f>fuv)  and  of  Jerome  (De  \'iri» 
ltl'istr.  xxxviii.  K79  :  "  necnon  et  de  Judaeis  Aris-  i 
tobnlum  quern  lam  et  Demetrium  et  Kupolemum 
scriptores  adversu*  Geutes  refert,  qui  in  simili- 
tudinem  Jos.  phi  apx<uoyovlcw  Moysi  et  Judaicae 
gentis  assevcrant ").  Josephus  himself,  however, 
.seems  to  think  otherwise;  for,  speaking  of  the 
failure  of  Gentile  historians  to  do  justice  to 
Jewish  history,  he  makes  exception  in  favour  of 
Demetrius,  Philo  the  elder,  and  Kupolemus,  whose 
slight  deviations  from  accuracy  were  excusable 
on  the  ground  of  an  incomplete  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew  literature  (euntr.  Ajtion.  i.  2;>, 
sub  fin. :  6  p.iyroi  ♦aA»jpct»$  Arifffjrpios  Kol  Ql\wv 
6  irptfffivTtpos  xal  Einr<$A«^ioi  ov  toKv  tt?j  £At;- 
6tiat  iff}fMproy.  Oil  cvfyivuffKtiv  6£tov  ov  i 
ykp  iyrjv  outoIs  fifrh  irdVTjj  6j<pi&tlas  rots 
TjutTtpoif  ypdufiaaiv  TrapaKoKov6uv).  Josephus, 
it  will  be  noticed,  seems  to  have  confused  Deme- 
trius the  historian  with  Demetrius  Phalareus ; 
and  so  far  as  Demetrius  is  concerned,  this  may 
account  for  his  error.  Some  scholars,  however, 
have  regarded  Josephus'  statement  as  sutlicient 
proof  that  Demetrius  was  not  a  Jew  (c.q.  Hodv, 
Dc  Tcxtihus,  p.  107).  [R.j 

DEMON  (LXX.  Sat  uSvtov.  X.  T.  ScuuSviov, 
or  rarely  iaifxuv.  Derivation  uncertain.  Plato 
iCrat.  i.  p.  o'Jb]  connects  it  with  taypw,  "in- 


telligent," of  which  indeed  the  form  Zcdfixv  is 
fouud  iu  Archil.  [n.C.  o\"»u];  but  it  seems  more 
probably  derived  from  ialu,  to  **  divide "  or 
"asdgn,"  in  which  case  it  would  be  similar  U 
Moipo).  In  sketching  out  the  Scriptural  dec- 
trine  as  to  the  nature  and  existence  of  the 
demons,  we  will  consider,  1st,  the  u>age  of  t:»f 
word  iatfjiwv  in  classical  Greek  ;  2ndlv,  notio* 
any  moditication  of  it  in  Jewish  hauls;  a.ai, 
;'.r  llv,  refer  to  tae  passages  in  the  X.  T.  in 
which  it  is  employed  (cp.  Cretner,  BM.-iKt'J. 
W'uni  ri.* ;  Thayer,  Oh.  /."»*•//.  Lex.  to  A*.  T.  s.  n.). 

I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is  various,  la 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural 
men,  it  is  used  interchangeably  with  6t6t ;  after- 
wards in  Hesiotl  (Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  ttv 
gods  had  become  more  exalted  and  less  familur, 
the  taifiovts   are  spoken    of  a*    interim:  hat' 
beings,  the  me«seugers  of  the  gods  to  men.  Tai? 
latter  usage  of  the  word  evidently  prevail! 
afterwards  as    the  correct    one,  although  in 
poetry,  and  even  in  the  vague  language  vi 
philosophy,  to  iaip.6viov  was  sometimes  used.  a* 
equivalent  tn   to  duov,  for  any  superhuuiSL 
nature.     Plato  (S-jmp.  pp.  2<'2,'  2(W)  tixes  it 
distinctly  in  the  more  limited  sense:  iror  tj 
Zaifiivtov  fitra^u  i<rri  Stov  teal  Byqrov  .... 
$tbs  avOpurrtp  ov  ulyvvrai*,  kkKh  iia  bainoviv* 
vatra  iariv  ?;  ifiikia  Kal  f}  8«c£Acirros  flfo«$  wpit 
ivdpwvov^.     Among  them  were  numbered  til- 
spirits  of   good    men,   "  made   perfect  *'  r.fler 
death  (Plat.  Cr  it.  p.  .5i»K,  ijuotation  from  He>i  A\ 
It  was  also  believe<l  tiiat  they  became  tutelarr 
deities  of  individuals  (to  the  purest  form  ct" 
which  belief  Socrates  evidently  referred  in  th* 
doctrine  of  his  Saiuoviov)  :   and  heucv  taiunn 
was  fre<|uently  used  in  the  sen*e  of  the  "fate" 
or  "destiny"  of  a  man  (as  iu  the  trageiLitis 
constantly),  thus    recurring,  it    would  teetn, 
directly  to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  distinctively  co7  demons  a;  j-«-ar5 
to  have  belonged  to  a  later  period,  and  to  ha<  -: 
been  due  lx>th  to  Kastern  intluenco  and  to  t-'u 
clearer  separation  of  the  got«l  and  evil  in  :n<rn"» 
thoughts  <>f  the  supernatural.4  They  wert'  snp- 
jxised  to  include  the  spirits  of  evil  men  afur 
d-ath.  and  to  be  authors,  not  only  of  physical, 
but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  taluatv  and  5a.- 
n6viov,  although  not  found  very  frequently,  nri 
yet  employed  to  render  diHerent  Hebrew  »orl>; 
generally  in  reference  to  the  deities  of  heathts 

worship;   as  in  Ps.  xcv.       for  D'^Sx.  thr 

"empty,"  the  "vanities,"  rendered  xflPOTOe*~ 
rots.  &c.t  in  Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1  ;  in  Deut.  xxxu. 
17,  for  DH£;,  "lords"  (cp.  1  l\,r.  viii.  S);  in 
Is.  Ixv.  11,  for  13,  Gad,  the  god  of  Fortune 
sometimes  in  the  sense  of  avenging  or  ev.l 
spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  (I,  for  20)5,  "  j«estileuo*.*' 

i.e.  evidently  "  the  destroyer ; "  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21. 
xxxiv.  14,  for  TI!b,  he-goat,  and  D*»>\  "dwtll- 
ers  in  the  desert,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  "satyrs." 

In  Josephua  we  find  the  word  "  demons  "  use- 
always  of  evil  spirits;  in  Bell.  Jtui.  vii.  t;,  §  i 


»  Tl>r*e  who  imputed  last  and  envy  of  man  to  imj 
eo«ls  were  hardly  likely  to  have  a  distinct  vif»  of 
«u|)ematural  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  eternal; 
opposed  to  each  other. 
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he  defines  them  as  ra  wytvfutra  r&y  irovrjpwy,  I 
..ad  speaks  of  their  exorcism  bv  fumigation  (as  ' 
in  Tub.  viii.  2,  3).    See  also  Ant.  vi.  e.  8,  §  2 ;  j 
visi.  c.  2.  §  5.     Writing  as  he  did  with  a  con- 
stant view  to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  apply  the  word  to  heathen  divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a 
more  general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "  angels,"' 
.m 1  referring  to  spirits  both  good  and  evil. 

The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic usage  is,  tirst,  the  division  of  the  good 
..ii  1  evil  demons,  and  the  more  general  use  of 
t  ie  word  for  the  latter;  secondly,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in 
the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James 
ii.  19,  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are 
>:  ..ken  of  as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  ( 
«;  >d,  and  having  power  to  arHict  man,  not  only 
with  disease,  but,  as  is  marked  by  the  frequent 
*  ,  ithet  "unclean,"  with  spiritual  pollution  also, 
in  Acts  six.  12,  13,  &c,  they  arc  exactly  defined 
as  -rot  xvtvua-ra  to  voyt}pdL  They  ''believe" 
i  :  the  power  of  God  "and  tremble  "  (.las.  ii.  19): 
tney  recognise  our  Lord  a-  the  S.m  of  Go  I 
Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Luke  iv.  41),  an  I  acknowledge 
ti.f  authority  of  His  name,  use!  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  ap- 
point t-i  messengers  (Acts  xix.  l.">);  and  look  j 
i'  th  ard  in  terror  to  the  judgment  to  come 
(Matt.  viii.  2i»)-  The  description  is  precisely 
that  '  f  a  nature  akin  to  the  angelic  [see  ■ 
AS  iKl.s  ,  in  knowledge  and  powers,  but  with  the  : 
«-;n phatic  a«ldition  of  the  iilea  of  positive  and 
a  rive  wickedness.  Nothing  is  said  either  to 
>  ipport  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jewish 
i-riief,  that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered  the 
*]-irit>  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it  nre 
«1  noted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs  sometimes 
;:aunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt.  viii.  28),  and 
t  he  supposed  reference  of  the  epithet  eucddapra 
to  tine  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  a  dead  body. 

In  1  Cor.  x.  2<>,  21,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ix.  20, 
the  word  SatpoVta  is  used  of  the  objects  of  Gen- 
tile worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  is  opjiosed 
to  the  word  0<<p  (with  a  reference  to  Deut. 
xxxii.  17).  So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians 
in  Acts  xvii.  18.  The  same  identification  of  the 
heathen  deities  with  the  evil  spirits  is  found  in 
the  description  of  the  damsel  having  itkcv/ux 
TrvBwya,  or  xoflowot,  at  Philippi,  and  the  exor- 
cism of  her  as  a  demoniac  by  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xvi.  16);  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  1  Cor. 
x.  19,  20,  the  Apostle  is  arguing  with  those  who 
declared  an  idol  to  he  a  pure  uullity,  and  while 
he  accept*  the  truth  that  it  is  so,  yet  declares 
that  all.  which  is  offered  to  it,  is  offered  to  a 
••demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  of  its 
being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious 
(though  not  (i  priori  improbable)  as  it  may  be, 
that  in  idolatry  the  influence  of  the  demons  was 
at  work,  and  permitted  by  God  to  be  effective 
within  certain  bounds,  there  are  not  a  few 
passages  of  profane  history  on  which  this  doc- 
triue  throws  light;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  remnants  of  truth  in  idolatry, 
or  with  the  possibility  of  its  being,  in  the  case 
of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by  God  to  good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scrip- 
ture  is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable 
t»«casion,  recorded  bv  the  first  three  Evangelists 
(Matt.  xii.  24-30; 'Mark  iii.  22-30-  Luku  xi. 


14— 2*5),  our  Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with 
Beelzebub,  r<f  Hp^orni  twv  Zax^ovimv  \  and  there 
is  a  similar  though  less  distinct  connexion  in 
Rev.  xvi.  14.  From  these  wc  gather  certainly 
that  the  demons  are  agents  of  Satan  in  his  work 
of  evil,  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and 
doubtless  doomed  to  share  in  its  condemnation  ; 
and  we  conclude  probably  (though  attempt* 
have  been  made  to  deny  the  inference)  that  they 
must  be  the  same  as  "the  angels  of  the  devil  " 
(.Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  "the  principali- 
ties and  powers"  against  whom  we  "wrestle" 
(Lph.  vi.  12,  &c).  As  to  the  question  of  tiieir 
fall,  see  Satan;  and  on  the  method  of  their 
action  on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Dkmoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scripture,  as  to  their  exist- 
ence and  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suffered  the 
attacks  of  scepticism,  merely  on  the  ground 
that,  in  the  researches  of  natural  science,  there 
are  no  traces  of  superhuman  orders  of  being, 
and  that  the  fall  of  spirits,  created  doubtless  in 
gooduess,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Both  facts  are 
true,  but  the  inference  false.  The  very  darkness 
in  which  natural  science  ends,  when  it  ap- 
proaches the  relation  of  miud  to  matter,  not 
only  does  not  contradict,  but  rather  gives  proba- 
bility to  the  existence  of  supernatural  influence. 
The  mvsterv  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  God's  crea- 
tures  is  inconceivable;  but  the  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  angels  differs  only  in  degree  from 
that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in  man,  of  which 
nevertheless  as  a  fact  we  are  only  too  much 
assured.  The  attempts  made  to  explain  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  as  a  mere 
W  cttinmod'ttivn  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  must 
be  dissipated  by  any  careful  study  of  the  actual 
details.  They  are  clearly  incompatible  with  the 
simple  an!  direct  attribution  of  personality  to 
the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to  God,  and 
must  destroy  or  impair  our  faith  in  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.      [A.  P..] 

DEMONIACS  ($cufiovi{6_utvoit  9at(i6yia 
txov-Tti).  This  phrase  is  frequently  used  in 
the  X.  T..  and  applied  to  persons  suffering  under 
the  possession  of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  [see 
Dkmon],  such  possession  generally  showing 
itself  visibly  in  bodily  disease  or  mental  de- 
rangement. The  word  Zaifxovav  is  used  in  a 
nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical  Greek  (as  in 
Aesch.  VUtx-ph.  ,r)».56;  Sept.  c.  TV'..  1001;  Kur. 
Phocn.  8*8,  &c),  except  that,  as  the  idea  of 
spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  was  referred  to  the  will 
of  the  gods  or  to  frhc  vajue  prevalence  of  an 
'Att7.  Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense 
by  the  LXX.,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  seen, 
for  example,  constantly  in  Josephus)  the?  belief 
in  the  possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were 
either  the  souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or 
evil  angels,  was  thoroughly  established  among 
all  the  Jews  with  the  exception  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  alone.  With  regard  to  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  demoniacs  in  Scripture,  three  main 
opinions  have  been  started. 

I.  That  of  the  purely  mythical  school,  which 
makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fact.  The  jwssession  of  the 
devils  is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world, 
the  casting  out  the  devils  by  our  Lord  a  corre- 
sponding symbol  of  His  conquest  over  that  evil 
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power  by  His  doctrine  and  His  life.  The  notion 
stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical  theory  as  a 
whole :  with  regard  to  the  special  form  of  it,  it 
is  sufficient  to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and 
prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as  facts,  which, 
whatever  might  be  conceived  as  possible  in 
highly  poetic  nnd  avowedly  figurative  passages, 
would  make  their  assertiou  here  not  a  symbol 
or  a  figure,  but  a  falsehood.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  fable 
from  Thucydidcs  or  Tacitus  in  their  accounts  of 
contemporary  history. 

II.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  nnd 
the  Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  pos- 
session, spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the 
general  belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion 
as  to  its  truth  or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded 
that— since  the  symptoms  of  the  affliction  were 
frequently  those  of  bodily  disease  (as  dumbness, 
Matt.  ix.  32  ;  blindness,  Matt.  xii.  22  ;  epilepsy, 
Mark  ix.  17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of 
ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28 ;  Mark  v. 
1-5) — since  also  the  phrase  "  to  have  a  devil  " 
is  constantly  used  in  connexion  with,  and  as 
apparently  equivalent  to,  "  to  be  mad "  (see 
John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  x.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt, 
xi.  18;  Luke  vii.  33)— and  since,  lastly,  cases 
of  demoniacal  possession  are  not  known  to  occur 
in  our  own  days — therefore  we  must  suppose 
that  our  Lord  spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote, 
in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and 
with  a  view  to  be  clearly  understood,  especially 
by  the  sufferers  themselves,  but  that  the 
demoniacs  were  merely  persons  suffering  under 
unusual  diseases  of  body  and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible 
when,  in  things  indifferent,  language  is  used 
which,  although  scientifically  or  etymologically 
inaccurate,  yet  conveys  a  true  impression,  or 
when,  in  thiugs  not  indifferent,  a  declaration  of 
truth  (I  Cor.  iii.  1,  2),  or  a  moral  law  (Matt, 
xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or  right  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  imperfect,  because  of  the  imperfect  progress 
of  its  recipients.  But  certainly  here  the  matter 
was  not  indifferent.  The  age  was  one  of  little 
faith  and  great  superstition ;  its  characteristic 
the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  distant  Law- 
giver, not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  hearts.  This 
superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord  ;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  for  ever,  an  idea  in  itself  false, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold 
of  superstition  ?  Nor  was  the  language  used 
such  as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional 
expression.  There  is  no  harm  in  our  "speaking 
of  certain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not 
thereby  implying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to 
have  or  to  have  had  any  influence  upon  them  ; 
.  . .  but  if  we  began  to  describe  the  cure  of  such 
as  the  moon's  ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a 
physician  were  solemnly  to  address  the  moon, 
bidding  it  abstain  from  injuring  his  patient, 
there  would  be  here  a  pissing  over  to  quite  a 
different  region,  .  .  .  there  would  be  that  gulf 
between  our  thoughts  and  words  in  which  the 
essence  of  a  lie  consists.  Now  Christ  does 
everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this." 
(Trench,  On  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  the  whole 


|  question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  th?;<\  h 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  th*  icist 
indication  that  auy  "economy"  of  teaching  <*a 
employed  on  account  of  the  "hardness"  i>i  tht 
Jews'  "hearts."  Possession  and  its  cure  ^re 
recorded  plainly  and  simply  ;  demoniacs  are  fre- 
quently distinguished  from  those  afflicted  wish 
bodily  sickness  (see  Mark  i.  .'12,  xvi.  17,  b*: 
Luke  vi.  17,  18),  even,  it  would  seem,  from  t>» 
epileptic  (<rc\n"af<Ww*  Matt.  iv.  24);  ti-i 
same  outward  signs  are  sometimes  refermi  to 

I  possession,  sometimes  merelv  to  disease  (q>. 
Matt.  iv.  24  with  ivii.  15;  Matt.  xii.  22  »  th 
Mark  vii.  32,  kc);  the  demons  are  re]>re>eate<i 
as  speaking  in  their  own  persons  with  super- 
human knowledge,*  and  acknowledging  uur  Loni 
to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally  called  Him.  Sm 
of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt.  viii.  J9;  Mirk 
i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  41,  &c.).  All  the**  thills 
speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil,  and,  it  ia  inr 
case  they  refer  to  what  w.e  might  call  n;r 

!  disease,  thev  at  anv  rate  tell  us  of  somethtu;  i» 
it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily  organ..  <>: 
self-caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor  doesoa: 
Lord  speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirit*  of  er.l 
to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  His  secret  a> 

|  versations   with    His    disciples,  declaring  U* 

,  means  aud  conditions   by  which  power 

'  them    could   be    exercised   (Matt.  xvii.  i'.}. 

|  Twice  also  He  distinctly  connects  demonic 
possession  with  the  power  of  the  Evil  One;  ont 
in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  wh*: 
He  speaks  of  His  power  and  theirs  over  de- 
moniacs as  a  "  fall  of  Satan,"  and  again  in  M.t:. 
xii.  25-30,  when  He  was  accused  of  casting  iut 
demons  through  Beelzebub,    and,   instead  of 
giving  auy  hint  that  the  possessed  were  n*t 
really  under  auy  direct  and  personal  power 
evil,  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of 
Satan  against  himself,  which,  if  possession  r» 
unreal,  b?comes  inconclusive  and  almost  its- 
sincere.    Lastly,  the  single  fact  recorded  of  t,v 
entrance  of  the  demons  at  Gadara  (Mark  v. 
10-1+)  into  the  herd  of  swine,b  and  the  eject 

J  which  that  entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to  ow- 

1  throw  the  notion  that  our  Lord  and  the  Evan- 
gelists do  not  assert  or  imply  any  object. 'f 
reality  of  possession.  In  the  face  of  this  tav» 
of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  h <•* 
the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  anything  iik* 
truth  of  Scripture.  We  may  fairly  say  that  t 
would  never  have  been  maintained,  except 
the  supposition  that  demoniacal  possession  vr  - 
in  itself  a  thing  absolutely  incredible,  m  i 
against  all  actual  ex|»erience. 

But  how  far  is  this  the  case  ?  Is  snch  in- 
fluence really  incredible?  Clearly  to  say  o\ 
case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  $k 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  reU"-- 
it  to  a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  tit.', 
but  gives  no  answer  to  the  further  question,  h"  > 
did  the  disease  or  insanity  arise?  Even  - 
disease,  whenever  the  mind  acts  upon  the  tab. 

■  (as  c.ij.  in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  &c),  t>' 


»  Compare  also  the  case  of  the  damsel  *W»  ,k* 
spirit  of  divination  (tovju  vvOmroi)  at  PnUift' 
where  also  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  is  referred  ;•• 
under  the  well-known  name  of  tbe  supposed  in^w- 
tion  of  Delphi. 

«•  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the sobtertufw' 
Interpretation  by  which  the  force  of  thia  fact  is  cth^ 
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mere  derangement  of  the  physical  organs  is  not 
the  whole  cause  of  the  evil;  there  is  a  deeper 
<>ue  lying  in  the  mind.  There  are  (so  to  speak) 
two  poles  of  force — the  material  and  the  spiri- 
tual— from  w  hich  proceed  influences  telling  on 
the  whole  nature  of  man.  Insanity  may  arise, 
in  some  cases,  from  the  physical  injury  or  de- 
rangement of  those  bodily  organs  through  which 
the  mind  exercises  its  powers,  but  far  oftener  it 
appears  to  be  due  to  ideas  or  emotions  acting 
upon  and  disordering  the  mind  itself.  How  are 
these  produced?  Sometimes  by  action  or  im- 
pression of  the  mind  itself :  sometimes  by  action 
of  some  other  spirit  upon  it.  Nor  is  this  latter 
action  always  the  plain  and  ordinary  action  of 
communication  of  thought  through  word.  In 
fact,  modern  observation  and  speculation  are 
now  disclosing  to  us,  in  startling  and  a  priori 
incredible  forms,  the  extraordinary  secret  in- 
fluence— often  a  morbid  and  tyrannical  influence 
—of  spirit  upon  spirit,  sometimes  assuming 
such  dimensions  as  apparently  to  leave  no  room 
for  freewill,  if  there  be  spirits  of  good  or  evil, 
stronger  than  the  spirits  of  men,  what  improba- 
bility is  there  in  the  idea  of  their  gaining 
possession  of  them?  It  is  an  assumption, 
therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amidst 
the  many  inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and 
physical  disease  in  our  own  days,  there  are  none 
in  which  one  gifted  with  44  discernment  of 
spirit*  "  might  see  signs  of  what  the  Scripture 
rails  possession." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  Bible,  without  contradicting  or- 
dinary experience,  yet  advances  to  a  region 
whither  human  science  cannot  follow.  As 
generally  it  connects  the  existence  of  mental 
and  bodily  suffering  in  the  world  with  the 
introduction  of  moral  corruption  by  the  Fall, 
and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a  spiritual 
and  personal  source ;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the 
body.  Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly 
is,  as  all  action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to 
be  ;  but  no  one  can  pronounce  a  priori  whether 
it  be  impossible  or  improbable,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  eviscerate  the  strong  expressions  of 
Scripture  in  order  to  reduce  its  declarations  to  a 
level  with  onr  own  ignorance. 

III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary 
and  literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that 
there  are  evil  spirits  [Demons],  subjects  of  the 
Evil  One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself 
and  His  Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by 
God  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  certain  men.  This  influence  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  power 
of  corruption  and  temptation  wielded  by  Satan 
through  the  permission  of  God.  [Satan.]  Its 
relation  to  it,  indeed,  appears  to  be  not  unlike 
that  of  a  miracle  to  God's  ordiuary  Providence, 
or  of  special  prophetic  inspiration  to  the  or- 
dinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  (that  is) 
are  actuated  by  the  same  general  principles,<and 
tend  to  the  same  general  object ;  but  the  former 
is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation  of  that 
which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incom- 
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f  plete  loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of 
will;  his  actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his 
thoughts  are  mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark 
i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Acts  xix.  15),  till  his  personality 
seems  to  be  destroyed  ;  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so 
overborne  as  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  a 
twofold  will  within  him,  like  that  sometimes 
felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordinary  temptations 
and  assaults  of  Satan,  the  will  itself  yields 
consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradually  assumes, 
without  losing  its  ap|iarent  freedom  of  action, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the 
strivings  of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  posse.ssiou  is  only  the  special 
and,  as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "  law  of 
sin  in  the  members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over 
the  heart  itself,  recognised  by  St.  I'aul  as  an 
indwelling  and  agouizing  power  (Hum.  vii.  21- 
24).  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  ren- 
dered possible  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
consent  of  the  sufferer  to  temptation  and  to  sin. 
That  it  would  be  most  probable  in  those  who 
yielded  to  sensual  temptations  may  easily  be 
conjectured  from  general  observation  of"  the 
tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indulgence.0  The 
cases  oi'  the  habitually  lustful,  the  opium-eater, 
and  the  drunkard  (especially  when  struggling 
in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tremens)  hear, 
as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is 
often  something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
that  the  state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in 
its  wretched  sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet, 
from  the  very  fact  of  that  consciousness,  might 
be  less  hopeless  and  more  capable  of  instant 
cure  than  the  deliberate  hardness  of  wilful  sin. 
The  spirit  might  still  retain  marks  of  its  original 
purity,  although,  through  the  flesh  and  the 
demoniac  power  acting  by  the  flesh,  it  waa 
enslaved.  Here  also  the  observation  of  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  conversion,  seen 
in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared  with  the 
greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and 
spiritual  sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of 
Scripture. 

But,  while  it  seems  rash  to  assert  that  in  our 
own  days  demoniacal  |<ossesMon  does  not  exist, 
we  can  perhaps  see  reasons  why  it  should  have 
appeared  in  visible  and  flagrant  intensity  at  the 
time  of  which  the  Scripture  speaks.  It  was  but 
natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should  show 
itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
when  its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also 
that  it  should  take  the  special  form  of  possession 
in  an  age  of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal 
sensuality  as  that  which  preceded  His  coming, 
and  continued  till  the  leaven  of  Christianity 
was  felt.  Nor  was  it  less  natural  that  it  should 
have  died  away  gradually  before  the  great 
direct,  and  still  greater  indirect,  influence  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  Accordingly  we  find  early 
Fathers  (as  just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  311  B  ; 
Tertullian,  Apoi.  23,  37,  43)  alluding  to  its 

•  It  Is  to  be  noticed  tbst  almost  all  the  cases  of 
demoniac  possession  are  recorded  as  occurring  among 
the  rude  and  half-Gentile  population  of  Galilee. 
St.  John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  In  Judaea, 
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existence  as  a  common  thing,  mentioning  the 
attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt.  xii. 
27 ;  Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwelling  on 
the  power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it 
out  invariably  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  one  well-known  benefit  which 
it  already  conferred  on  the  empire.  By  degrees 
the  mention  is  less  and  less  frequent,  till  the 
very  idea  is  lost — to  be  revived  hereafter  with 
strange  perversions  and  superstitions  in  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  spiritual  condition  of  modern  times 
is  wholly  different,  less  open  perhaps  to  excep- 
tional outbursts,  more  liable  to  the  subtler 
and  more  pervasive  influences,  of  evil. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural 
notices  of  possession.  That  round  the  Jewish 
notion  of  it  there  grew  up,  in  that  age  of  super- 
stition, many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and 
much  superstition  as  to  fumigations,  &c.  (cp. 
Tob.  viii.  1-3 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  c.  2,  §  5),  in 
the  "vagabond  exorcists"  (see  Acts  xix.  13),  is 
obvious  and  would  be  inevitable.  It  is  clear 
that  Scripture  does  not  in  the  least  sanction  or 
even  condescend  to  notice  such  things ;  hut  it  is 
certaiu  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  Lev.  xix. 
31 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c. ;  2  K.  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  24, 
&c)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recognises  posses- 
sion as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil  spirits 
upon  the  heart.  [A.  B.] 

DE'MOPHON  (Aumo^w"),  »  Syrian  general 
in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace. 
2ii.  2). 

DENA'RIUS  (8„*t>«w;  denarius;  A.  V. 
44  penny,"  Matt,  xviii.  28 ;  xx.  2,  9,  13 ;  xxii. 
19; — Mark  vi.  37;  xii.  15;  xiv.  5; — Luke  vii. 
41 ;  x.  35 ;  xx.  24 ; — Johu  vi.  7 ;  xii.  5  ; — Rev. 
vi.  6),  the  principal  Roman  silver  coin  in  the 
period  of  the  N.  T. 

The  denarius  (or  properly  denarius  nummus?) 
was  thus  called  because  it  was  first  struck  as 
equivalent  to  ten  asses.  It  therefore  first  bore 
on  the  obverse  the  symbol  X,  and  was  called  by 
a  name  indicating  its  denary  character.  The 
denarius  was  first  issued  B.C.  268,  and  was  the 
chief  coin  of  the  first  silver  issue  at  Rome.  The 
weight  was  70  grains.  The  half,  or  quinarius, 
was  equal  to  5  asses  and  bore  the  mark  V, 
and  the  quarter,  or  sestertius,  was  equal  to  2$ 
asses,  and  bore  the  mark  IIS.  The  divisions 
must  have  been  first  issued  at  the  same  time 
as  the  denarius.  The  weight  of  the  denarius 
was  reduced  circ.  B.C.  217  to  60  grains,  at  which 
it  remained  until  it  was  further  reduced  to 
52$  grains  circ.  A.D.  60. 

By  the  time  of  Augustus  the  denarius  had 
become  the  chief  coin  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
drachm  of  the  Attic  talent,  which  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  was  the  most  important  Greek 
monetary  standard,  had  by  gradual  reduction 
fallen  from  the  weight  of  G7*5  grains  to  the 
weight  of  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  and  the 
two  coins  thus  came  to  be  regarded  ae  identical. 
Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  money 
superseded  the  Greek  except  in  a  few  issues. 
The  great  currency  in  the  precious  metals  was 
of  coins  struck  at  Rome,  and  the  common  silver 
coin  was  the  denarius.  Thus  in  Palestine  in 
the  period  of  the  N.  T.  denarii  must  have  mainly 


formed  the  silver  currency.  A  few  locsl  cvr- 
rencies  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  inferior 
metal  could  only  have  been  also  in  use.  It  is 
therefore  almost  certain  that  we  are  to  noJrr- 
stand  the  denarius  by  the  terms  tpaxnh  and  with 
le»s  certainty  bpyvptov  in  the  K.  T..  both  render*! 
in  the  A.  V.  "  piece  of  silver."  [Drachju; 
Silver,  Piece  OF.]  The  MSpaxpor  of  the  tribute 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  probably  not  a  current  coin, 
u alike  the  mentioned  in  the  same  pauigi 

(t>.  27).  [Stater.]    From  the  parable  of  the 


Obr.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVO  »  AVOVHTVB.  Head  at  Titata, 
)ium«fe.  to  the  rlgbt  (Malt.  txlL  IS,  VX.  It).  Bar.  MOT. 

labourers  in  the  vineyard  it  seems  that  i 
denarius  was  then  the  ordinary  pay  for  i 
husbandman's  dav's  labour  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4, 7, 
9,  10,  13).    [See  Moxev.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

DENS.  [Caves.] 

DEPOSIT  ^apae^mi,  »ap«aT6- 

0riK7j ;  deposituni).  The  arrangement  by  which 
one  man  kept  at  another's  request  the  property 
of  the  latter,  until  demanded  back,  wai  oae 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  the 
dishonest  dealing  with  such  trust*  is  marked  by 
profane  writers  with  extreme  reprobation  (H<nd. 
vi.  86;  Juv.  xiii.  199,  &c;  Joseph.  ArU.  jr.  7, 
§  38 ;  D.  J.  iv.  8,  §§  5,  7).  Even  our  Savkwr 
seems  (Luke  xvi.  12)  to  allude  to  conduct  ;» 
such  cases  as  a  test  of  honesty.*  In  later  Umes 
when  no  banking  system  was  as  yet  doris^l. 
shrines  were  often  used  for  the  custodv  of  trw- 
sure  (2  Mace  iii.  10. 12,  15;  Xenoph.  Anrt>.  r.  1 
§  7;  Cic.  Lcgj.  ii.  16;  Pint.  Lys.  c  18):  bat. 
especially  among  an  agricultural  people,  in? 
exigencies  of  war  and  other  causes  of  absence- 
must  often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit,  dpe- 
cially  as  regards  animals,  an  owner's  only  coerce. 
Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property  banfco- 
some ;  for  the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  fir  as 
that  was  consistent  with  its  unimpaired  restora- 
tion, allowed  to  the  depositary,  which  office  iU 
no  one  was  compelled  to  accept.  The  article 
specified  by  the  Mosaic  law  are— (1)  "  money  cr 
stufT ; "  and  (2)  "an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheer* 
or  any  beast."  The  first  case  was  viewed  a 
only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loss  l« 
accidental  fire,  &c,  no  compensation  could  be 
claimed),  and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  p»y 
double,  Le.  probably  to  compensate  the  owner's 
loss,  and  the  unjust  suspicion  thrown  on  the 
dejtositary.  If  no  theft  could  be  proved,  th* 
dejiositary  was  to  swear  before  the  judges  thai 
he  had  not  appropriated  the  article,  and  thes 


•  Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  tbe  words  if  *r 
oAAorptiw  wtemti.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  is  th* 
parable  of  the  talents,  the  "  slothful  servant "  ejects » 
consider  himself  as  a  mere  depotitariut,  in  tbe  »>-r> 
i&*  «x«*«  (Matt.  xxv.  25). 
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was  quit.*  In  the  second,  if  the  beast  were  to 
44  die  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man  see- 
ing it," — accidents  to  which  beasts  at  pasture 
were  easily  liable, — the  depositary  was  to  purge 
himself  by  a  similar  oath.  (Such  oaths  are 
probably  alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  16,  as  "an  end  of 
all  strife.")  In  case,  however,  the  animal  were 
stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution, 
which  probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collu- 
sive theft.  If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast, 
some  proof  was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that 
case,  no  restitution  was  due  (Kx.  xxii.  7-13).  In 
case  of  a  false  oath  so  taken,  the  perjured  person, 
besides  making  restitution,  was  to  "add  the  fifth 
part  more  thereto,"  to  compensate  the  one 
injured,  and  to  41  bring  a  ram  for  a  trespass- 
ottering  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  vi.  5,  6).  In  the 
Book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written  acknowledgment 
of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14  [17],  iv.  20  [-1]). 
This,  however,  merely  facilitated  the  proof  of 
the  fact  of  the  original  deposit,  leaving  the  law 
untouched.  The  Mishnah  (Iiaba  Mctzia,  c.  iii. ; 
Shebuoth,  v.  1)  shows  that  the  law  of  the  oath 
of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in  force 
among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the  laws 
of  Moses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject.  [H.  H.] 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  and  R.  V.  of  iydvrarros,  44  proconsul "  (Acts 
xiii.  7,  8,  12 ;  xix.  38).  The  English  word  is 
curious  in  itself,  and  to  a  certaiu  extent  appro- 
priate, having  been  applied  formerly  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Thus  Shaksp.  Hen.  VII/. 
iii.  2  : 

"  Plague  of  your  policy. 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland." 

[W.  A.  W.] 

DER'BE  (A/p/3r?,  Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1  ; 
Eth.  A*p0aios,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position 
of  this  town  has  but  lately  been  ascertained.  It 
was  apparently  on  one  of  the  main  roada  from 
Cilicia  to  Iconium,  and  on  the  great  upland 
plain  of  Lycaoxia,  which  stretches  from  Ico- 
NICM  eastwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  chain 
of  Taurus.  It  appears  that  Cicero  went  through 
Derbe  on  his  journey  from  Cilicia  to  Iconium  (Cic. 
ad  F(im.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St.  Haul's  route 
on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  41 ; 
xri.  1,  2%  and  probably  also  on  the  third  (xviii. 
23,  xix.  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20,  21)  he 
approached  from  the  other  side,  viz.  from 
Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystka.  No  incidents  of  an  adverse 
character  are  recorded  as  having  happened  at 
Derbe.  In  harmony  with  this,  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  enumeration  of  places  in  2  Tim.  iii. 
11.  "In  the  apostolic  history  Lystra  and 
Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned  together:  in 
the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra  is  men- 
tioned and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is  accu- 
rate ;  for  St.  Haul  is  here  enumerating  his 
persecutions  "  (Haley,  Horae  Paulinae,  in  loco). 
Gnius,  who  accompanied  St.  Haul  on  his  journey 
from  Greece  44  as  far  as  Asia,"  was  a  native  of 
Derbe. 

Strabo  (p.  535),  after  describing  the  ten  dis- 
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dered in  tbe  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  to  i 
is  a  common  formula  jurandi. 
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tricts  of  Cappadocia,  adds  that  there  was  an 
eleventh  44  formed  out  of  Cilicia,  consisting  of  the 
country  about  Castabala  aud  Cybistra  (Eregli)r 
extending  to  Derbe."  He  states  elsewhere  (p.  569) 
that  Derbe  was  "  on  the  side  of  the  Isaurian  terri- 
tory close  upon  Cappadocia."  Htolemy  states 
(v.  (3)  that  Derbe  formed,  with  Laranda  (Kara- 
man),  Olbasa,  and  Mousbanda,  the  44strategia 
Antiochiane,"  which  was  between  Lycaonia  and 
Tyanitis.  In  the  Synccdrmus  of  Hierocle*  (Wes- 
seling,  p.  675,  where  the  word  is  &4p0ai)  it 
is  placed,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries  of  these  districts 
were  not  very  exactly  defined.  The  whole 
neighbourhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of  Cilicia, 
was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy.  Antipater, 
the  friend  of  Cicero  (ad  Fata.  xiii.  78),  was  the 
bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  king  of 
!  Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotarus  II.),  murdered 
i  Antipater  and  incorporated  his  dominions  with 
|  his  own.  Derbe  was  in  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docia, constituted  by  Tiberius  a.d.  17,  when 
the  last  king  Archelaus  died.  It  was  probably 
given  the  title  Claudio-Derbe  when  transferred 
I  by  Claudius  to  Lycaonia.  Afterwards,  when 
Cappadocia  and  Galatia  were  united  by  Vespa- 
sian, Lycaonia,  with  Derbe,  was  included  in  the 
province.  [Galatia.]  Derbe  does  not  seem  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  writers.  Leake 
(p.  102)  says  that  its  Bishop  was  a  suffragan  of 
the  Metropolitan  of  Iconium. 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
By  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  101)  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Bin  Mr  KUissch,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Karadagh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain, 
which  rises  from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this 
is  almost  certainly  the  site  of  Barata.  (2.) 
Hamilton  (Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  313)  and 
Tcxicr  (Asie  Mineure,  ii.  129,  130)  were  disposed 
to  place  it  at  Did,,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
last  position  and  nearer  to  the  roots  of  Taurus.. 
In  favour  of  this  view  there  is  the  important 
fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  the  place  was- 
sometimes  called  Atkfltla,  which  in  the  Lycaonian 
language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a  "juniper 
tree."  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  A*mV  here, 
which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  kifivi)  ; 
and  if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is 
satisfied  by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  GUI. 
Wieseler  (Chronol.  dcr  Apost.  Zeitaltcr,  p.  24) 
takes  the  same  view,  though  he  makes  much 
of  the  possibility  that  St.  Haul,  on  his  second 
journey,  travelled  by  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of 
the  Cilician  Gates.  '  The  jteople  of  /title'  have 
a  tradition  that  they  originally  came  from  Am- 
lutrrarassi,  a  small  village  situated  in  a  recess 
in  the  hills  close  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
marshy  lake  Ak  Gul:  there  are  here  the  ruins  of 
an  old  town,  and  an  extensive  cemetery,  partly  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  and  partly  of  sarcophagi  now 
covered  by  soil  washed  down  from  the  hills. 
One  of  the  sarcophagi,  of  enormous  size,  14  ft. 
and  8  ft.  deep,  has  its  lid  and  sides  ornamented 
with  figures  in  bold  relief,  similar  in  style  to  the 
sculptures  at  Hergaroum  (Davies,  Life  in  Asiat* 
Turkey,  p.  280).  Above  the  village  the  Roman 
road,  which  connected  it  with  Eregli,  eighteen 
miles  distant,  is  well  marked  by  a  cutting  in 
the  rock  (Sir  C.  Wilson,  MS.  Notes).  (3.)  Hro- 
fessor  W.  H.  Ramsay  argues  (Hist.  Geog.  of 
Asia  Minor,  p.  336)  that  Derbe  must  hare  been 
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W.  of  Lnrandn,  and  that  it  roust  be  placed,  as 
suggested  by  Professor  Sterrett,  at  Z  on  the 
road  which  ran  from  Cilicia  Tracheia  through 
Laraoda  to  Ieonium.  Winer  (Jtealtcdrterbuch, 
s.  v.)  states  that  Dcrbe  was  "  S.  of  Ieonium  and 
S.E.  of  Lystra."  [J.  S.  H.]  [W.] 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew 
terms,  of  which  three  arc  essentially  different  in 
signification.  A  "  desert,"  in  the  sense  which 
is  ordinarily  attached  to  the  word,  is  a  vast, 
burning,  sandy  •  plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees 
and  of  water.  This  idea  is  probably  derived 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa — that,  for  example, 
which  is  overlooked  by  the  Pyramids,  and  with 
■which  many  travellers  are  familiar.  But  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  such 
region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
having  any  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  either  in  their  wanderings  or  their 
settled  eiistcnce.  With  regard  to  the  sand, 
the  author  of  Sinti  and  Palestine  has  given  the 
fullest  correction  to  this  popular  error,  and  has 
shown  that  "  sand  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  of  the  Arabian  desert  "  of  the  Peninsula  bf 
Sinai  (S.  $  P.,  pp.  8,  9,  64).  And  as  to  the  other 
features  of  a  desert,  certainly  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  is  uo  plain,  but  a  region  extremely  variable 
in  height,  and  diversified,  even  at  this  day,  by 
oases  and  valleys  of  verdure  and  vegetation,  and 
by  frequent  wells,  which  were  all  probably  far 
more  abundant  in  those  earlier  times  than  they 
now  are.  This,  however,  will  be  more  appro- 
priately discussed  under  the  head  of  Wilder- 
ness of  the  Wanderings.  Here  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  by  "desert,"  when  used  in  the  his- 
torical books,  denoted  definite  localities ;  and 
that  those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  com- 
mon conception  of  a  "desert." 

I,  ArAuak  (H3"!!?).    The  root  of  this  word, 
according  to  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  1066),  is  Arab, 
to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat ;  and  it  has 

been  already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  in- 
variably is  in  the  historical  and  topographical 
records  of  the  Bible,  with  the  definite  article, 
it  means  that  very  depressed  and  enclosed  region 
— the  deepest  and  the  hottest  chasm  in  the 
world — the  sunken  valley  north  and  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  particularly  the  former. 
£Arabaii.]  True,  in  the  present  depopulated 
and  neglected  state  of  Palestine  the  Jordan 
valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region  as  can  be 
met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and 
later  in  the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphati- 
cally the  reverse.  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  palm 
trees,"  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean 
at  the  upper,  and  Ph.-tsaelis  in  the  centre,  were 
famed  both  in  Jewish  aud  profane  history  for 
the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §  2  ;  xvi.  5,  §  2  ;  Bethshean  ;  Jericho). 
When  the  abundant  water-resources  of  the 
valley  were  properly  husbanded  and  distributed, 
the  tropical  heat  caused  not  barrenness  but 
tropical  fertility  ;  and  here  grew  the  balsam,  the 


•  "TUe  sea  of  sand."  See  Coleridge's  parable  on 
Hystica  and  Mysticism  (Aidt  to  Rejl.  Conclusion). 


sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  requiring  ereat 
heat,  but  also  rich  svil,  for  their  culture. 
Arauah  iu  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  i< 
translated  by  the  A.  V.  "  desert "  (K.  V.  Arttah) 
only  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  8.  In  a  more  general  leost 
of  waste,  deserted  country — a  meaning  essilr 
suggestive  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat  cco- 
tained  in  the  root — "  Desert,"  as  the  rendering 
of  Arabah,  occurs  in  the  Prophets  and  poetitvl 
Books  (cp.  Is.  xxxv.  1,  G,  xl.  3,  xii.  19,  li.  3; 
Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  b,  xvii.  6,  1.  12)  :  but  this  general 
sense  is  never  found  in  the  Historical  Boox*.  k 
these,  to  repeat  once  more,  Arobak  alwtu 
denotes  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Ghor  of  tue 
modern  Arabs.  Dean  Stanlev  proposes  to  u»> 
"  desert "  as  the  translation  of  Arab-ih  wh^n*™ 
it  occurs,  and,  though  not  exactly  suitable,  it  u 
difficult  to  suggest  a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to 
the  ordinary  conception  of  a  "desert,"  still  less 
does  the  other  word  which  our  translator*  have 
most  frequently  rendered  by  it.  Midrib 
p3*ip)  is  accurately  the  "pasture  ground," 
deriving  its  name  from  a  root  </<*'> ir  (131),  "t? 

drive,"  significant  of  the  pastoral  custom  o:' 
driving  the  flocks  out  to  feed  in  the  moraine, 
and  home  again  at  night ;  and  therein  analogou 
to  the  German  word  trift,  which  is  similarly 
derived  from  treiben,  to  drive."  Jeretnui: 
(xxiii.  10)  speaks  of  the  "  pleasant  places," R.  V. 
"pastures"  (nttO),  of  the  Midbar.  Wit; 
regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings— 
for  which  Midrar  is  almost  invariably  osH- 
this  signification  is  most  appropriate ;  for  %t 
must  never  forget  that  the  Israelites  had  3ocb 
and  herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of  their 
passage  to  the  Promised  Land.  Thev  had  thex. 
when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii!  38);  th*r 
had  them  at  Hazeroth,  the  middle  point  of  tk 
wanderings  (Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of  th-* 
tribes  possessed  them  in  large  numbers  imxe- 
diately  before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  .Naa. 
xx xii.  1).  Midbar  is  not  often  rendered  bj 
"  desert  "  in  the  A.  V.  Its  usual  and  certaiah 
more  appropriate  translation  is  "  wilderness,"  i 
word  in  which  the  idea  of  vegetation  is  prestnt. 
In  speaking  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wsai  r- 
ings  the  word  "desert  "  occurs  as  the  recderlcf 
of  Midbar,  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  2  ;  Num.  xuu- 
16  ;  and  in  more  than  one  of  these  it  ii  evideatlj 
employed  for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely,  hi 
each  case  R.  V.  has  "  wilderness." 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  tk« 
tracts  of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  culti- 
vated ground  in  the  immediate  neighbt-urfco^ 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  wh*' 
are  a  very  familiar  feature  to  the  trar*;i*r  u 
that  country.  In  spring  these  tracts  are  ccrs*; 
with  a  rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  acd  scull 
shrubs  and  herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  »t  ti 
end  of  summer  the  herbage  withers,  th.  Urt 
dries  up  and  is  powdered  thick  with  th<?  da< 
the  chalky  soil,  and  the  whole  has  cert-iml.'  » 
most  dreary  aspect.  An  example  of  this  is  icr- 
nished  by  the  hills  through  which  th<-  pi^ 
from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues  its  wioJ.L? 
descent.  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is  ti» 
pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the  r»jn 
of  the  (locks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one  n^ 
and  Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from  ti>e 
Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Aei 
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even  in  the  month  of  September  —  when  the 
writer  made  this  journey— though  the  turf  was 
only  visible  on  close  inspection,  more  than  one 
large  flock  of  goats  and  sheep  was  browsing, 
scattered  over  the  slopes,  or  stretched  out  iu  a 
long  even  line  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.*  A 
striking  example  of  the  same  thing,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture  land 
gradually  melts  into  the  cultivated  fields,  is 
seen  iu  making  one's  way  up  through  the 
mountains  of  benjamin,  due  west,  from  Jericho 
to  Muklunaa  or  Jeb'a.  These  Midbars  seem  to 
hare  borne  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  they 
were  most  contiguous:  for  example,  liethavcn 
(in  the  region  last  referred  to);  Ziph,  Maun, 
and  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah;  Gibeou,  I 
Jeruel,  &c. 

In  the  poetical  Books  "  desert  "  (R.V.  "  wilder- 
ness") is  found  as  the  translation  of  Midbar  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Job  xxiv.  5 ;  Is.  xxi.  1 ;  Jer. 
xxv.  24. 

3.  Chorbah  (n3")n).  This  word  is  perhaps 
related  to  Arabak,  with  the  substitution  of  one 
guttural  for  another;  at  any  rate  it  appears  to 
have  the  same  force,  of  dryness,  and  thence  of 
desolation.  It  does  not  occur  in  any  historical 
passages.  It  is  rendered  M  desert  "  in  Ps.  cii.  6  ; 
Is.  xlviii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4.  The  term  com- 
monly employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  waste 
places  "  or  "  desolation." 

4.  Jesiiijiox  (jto'C^ ;  desert,  tca-te).  This 
word  in  the  historical  'book*  is  used  with  the 
definite  article,  apparently  to  denote  the  waste 
tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
A.  V.;  and  in  the  K.  V.  is  translated  "the 
desert  "  {mora.  Jcshimon).  [Jeshimon  ;  Beth- 
jesimoth.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a 
few  passages  of  poetry ;  in  the  following  of 
which  it  is  rendered  t; desert"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  40, 
cvi.  14  ;  Is.  xliii.  19,  20).  [G.]  [W.] 

DES'SAC  (A«<r<rooi/,  A.  Afffffoou;  Dessau), 
a  village  (not  "town;"  Kuftn,  castellum)  at 
which  Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during 
his  campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16). 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these 
transactions  in  1  Mace,  or  in  Josephus.  Ewald 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  (Qesch. 
iv.  368,  note).  [<*.] 

DEU'EL  (^OIH;  BA.  'Pa-yo^A;  Dehwl), 
father  of  Eliasaph,  tne  "  captain  "  (tOB>})  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14  ;  vii.  42,  47  ; 
x.  20).  The  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in 
ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears  as  Reuel, 
owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  similar 
Hebrew  letters  1  and  1.  In  this  latter  passage 
the  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Vulg.  retain  the  D; 
the  LXX.,  as  in  the  other  places,  has  R. 
fJRF.rEI..]  Which  of  the  two  was  really  his 
name,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  [G.] 

DEUTEROXOMY  (&tvrtpov6nior,  from  the 
[inexact]   LXX.   rendering   of  rPWn  TOt^D 


»  Tbls  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Palostin 
UlaJtealey  observed  it  in  Algeria ;  and  gives  tbe  reason 
for  it,  namely,  a  more  systematic,  and  ibervfore  com- 
plete, consumption  of  the  scauty  herbage  (ftor  Months 
in  Algeria,  p.  303). 


ntf-TH,  *  xvii.  18,  to  tevr(poy6fiu>y  rovro  [cp_ 
•Josh."viii.  32];  Vulg.  Deuteronomium ;  called 
by  the  Jews,  from  the  opening  words,  nj?}< 
Dn3^n,  or  more  briefly  D*"!^),  the  fifth  Book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  recording  the  events  of  the 
last  mouth  (i.  3;  xxxii*.  8)  of  the  forty  years* 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Book  is  occupied  by  the  final 
discourse  of  Moses  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  setting  before  the  Israelites  the  laws 
which  they  are  to  obey,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  to  obey  them,  when  they  are  settled 
in  the  Promised  Land.  This  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  other  matter,  the  nature  of  which 
will  appear  more  distinctly  from  a  preliminary 
outliue  of  contents. 

I.  Contents  and  Scope. 
§  1.  i.  1-5.    Historical  introduction,  describ- 
ing tbe  situation  and  occasion  on  which  the  dis- 
courses following  were  delivered. 

i.  6 — iv.  40.  Moses'  first  discourse,  consisting 
of  a  review  of  the  circumstances  under  whiih 
the  Israelites  had  arrived  at  the  close  of  their 
wanderings,  and  concluding  with  an  eloquent 
practical  appeal  (ch.  iv.)  not  to  forget  the  great 
truths  impressed  upon  them  at  Horeb. 

iv.  41-43.  Historical  account  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  Moses  of  three  cities  of  refuge  east «  f 
Jordan. 

iv.  44—49.  Historical  introduction  to  Moses* 
second  discourse,  forming  the  legislation  proper. 

v.  -xxvi.  The  legislation,  consisting  of  two- 
parts  :  (1)  v.-xi.  Hortatory  introduction, 
developing  the  first  commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  inculcating  the  general  theocratic 
principles  by  which  Israel,  us  a  nation,  ia  to  be 
guided.  (2)  xii.-xxvi.  The  code  of  special 
laws. 

xxvii.  Injunctions  (narrated  in  the  third 
person)  relative  to  a  symbolical  acceptance  by 
the  nation  of  the  preceding  code,  after  taking 
possession  of  Canaan. 

xxviii.  -xxix.  1.  Conclusion  to  the  code  (con- 
nected closely  with  xxvi.  19),  consisting  of  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  consequences  to  follow 
its  observance  or  neglect. 

xxix.  2 — xxx.  20.  Moses'  third  discourse, 
embracing  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  fresh  cove- 
nant between  the  j>cople  and  God  (ch.  xxix.)  ; 
(2)  the  promise  of  restoration,  even  after  the 
abandonment  threatened  in  ch.  xxviii.,  if  the 
nation  should  then  exhibit  due  tokens  of  peni- 
tence (xxx.  1-10);  (3)  the  choice  set  before 
Israel  (xxx.  11-20). 

xxxi.  1-13.  Moses'  farewell  of  the  people, 
and  commission  of  Joshua.  His  delivery  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  to  the  Levitical  priests. 

xxxi.  14— xxxii.  47.  The  Song  of  Moses, 
with  accompanying  historical  notices. 

xxxii.  48 — xxxiv.  12.  Conclusion  of  the  whole 
Book,  containing  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and 
describing  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

§  2.  The  Deuteronomic  legislation,  properly 
so  called,  is  thus  included  in  chs.  xii.-xxvi.,  to- 
which  chs.  v.-xi.  form  an  introduction.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  Book,  differing  as  they 
do  from  these  chapters  in  character  and  scope. 


•  Which  =  a  repetition  (i.e.  copy)  of  this  law,  not  tail. 
repetition  of  the  law. 
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are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  margins  "  b  of 
the  legislation  proper.  In  Deut.  itself,  the  code 
(including  its  supplement,  ch.  xxviii.)  is  referred 
to  continually  (i.  5;  iv.  8  ;  xvii.  18,  19;  xxvii. 
3,  8,  26 ;  xxviii.  58,  61  ;  xxix.  29  [Heb.  28] ; 
xxxi.  9,  11,  12,  24,  26)  as  this  lair,  sometimes 
also  as  this  t*M>k  of  the  law  (xxix.  21,  xxx.  10; 
cf.  Josh.  i.  8).  That  these  expressions  refer  to 
Deut.  alone  (or  the  code  contained  in  it'),  and 
not  to  the  entire  Pentateuch,  appears  in  par- 
ticular (1)  from  the  wording  of  i.  5  and  iv.  8, 
44,  which  points  to  a  law  about  to  be,  or  actually 
being,  stt  forth;  (2)  from  the  parallel  phrases 
this  commandment,  thrsc  statutes,  or  these  judg- 
ments, often  spoken  of  as  inculcated  to^lvj  (vii. 
12  [see  v.  11];  xv.  5;  xix.  9;  xxvi.  16;  xxx. 
11  :  cf.  v.  1  ;  vi.  6  ;  xi.  28,  32),  and  Mi's  cove- 
nant (xxix.  9,  14),  which  clearly  alludes  to  the 
Deutcronomic  legislation  (cf.  19',  20,  "the  curse 
written  in  this  book  "  [ch.  xxviii.]),  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  covenant  made  before  at 
Sinai  (xxix.  1).* 

§  3.  In  order  to  gain  a  right  estimate  of  Deut., 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  it  carefully  with  the 


previous  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  which, 
in  its  historical  and  legislative  portions  alike.it 
is  based.  Let  us  consider  the  latter  portions 
first.  In  comparing  these  with  the  laws  inEi.- 
Lev.,  it  must  be  kept  in  mini  that  these  Inn 
are  not  homogeneous,  but  fall  into  at  least  fAr« 
distinct  codes,  each  marked  by  features  of  its 
own ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  in  what 
manner  Deut.  is  related  to  each  of  these.  Tbe 
codes  referred  to  are  (1)  that  contained  m 
Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  comprising  the  Decalogue,  and 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  44  Book  of  th« 
Covenant  "  (Ex.  xxiv.  7%  to  which  mast  be 
added  the  (partial)  repetition  of  the  latter  ti 
xxxiv.  10-26,  and  the  kindred  section  xiii.  3-16; 
(2)  the  laws,  specially  on  ritual.  occnpyia» 
Ex.  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.,  Lev.  i.-xvi.,  xxvii., 
and  the  greater  part  of  Numbers,  now  nftea 
termed  the  "  Priests'  Code  "  ;  (3)  the  special 
code  contained  in  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  The  foUoainf, 
synopsis  will  show  immediately  which  of  ta< 
enactments  in  Deut.  relate  to  subject*  not  deal: 
with  in  the  other  codes  and  which  are  parallel 
to  provisions  there 


§  4.  Synopsis  of  Laws  contained  in  Deuteronomy. 


Exodus. 

Dkutkhonomv. 

The  Priests'  Code. 

XX.  a— 17. 

will  It 

XX.  24. 

vii     1   Oft  /riliirt  nf  «irHflr«\ 

1/CV.  xvtt.  1-9. 

,t    J ot  *j  •  x».  -J  ^niuuQ  noi  10  oe  Gftionj. 

.-—14     ,  A    14  .    — Iv    *VC  . 

,,   xvlt.  10-14  ;  XIX.  JSL 

xli              18  (Mtraltutt  ftoductlon  to  idoLalrv^ 

xiv.  l  nq.  (disfigurement  in  mourning). 

,,   xix.  2?. 

, ,    3-30  (clean  and  unclean  animal*). 

.,    IL  2-23;  XX.  25. 

xxii.  31. 

, ,   31a  (food  Improperly  killed). 

, ,   xvii.  15 ;  xL  40. 

xxllL  19  b;  xxxiv.  30  b. 

.,    31  b  (kid  in  mother  s  milk). 

,.    33-39  (tithes). 

xxlli.  10  sq. 

xv.  l-ll  (Sabbatical  year). 

Lev.  xxv.  1-7. 

xxi.  3-11. 

, ,    13-18  (Hebrew  slaves). 

. .    xxv.  39-46. 

xxlL  3C;  xiii.  11.  13; 

, .    19-33  (firstlings  of  ox  and  sheep). 

Ex.  xiii.  1  sq.  ;  Num.  xvii 

xxxiv.  19. 

IT  *q. 

.xxlli.  14-17  ;  xxxiv.  In, 

xvi.  1-17  (the  three  annual  pilgrimages). 

Lev.  xxiii. ;  Num.  xxvttt  sq. 

30  b,  33-35. 

, ,    1 «  (appointment  of  Judges). 

xxiii.  1-3,  6-8. 

, ,    19  sq.  (Just  judgment). 

Lev.  xix.  15. 

,,    21  aq.  (neither  Anherah  nor  pillar  to  be  used  as  a 

, ,  xxvi.  1  a. 

religious  symbol). 

xvii.  1  (offerings  to  be  without  blemish :  cf.  xv.  31). 

,.   xxll.  17-24. 

xxll.  20. 

, ,   2-7  (Idolatry,  especially  of  the  "  host  of  heaven  "). 

, ,    8-13  (court  of  final  appeal). 

,.    14-30  (law  of  the  king). 

, ,  vll.  32-34 ;  Sum.  xvS. 

xvili.  1-8  (rights  of  tbe  tribe  of  Levi). 

8  20. 

, ,    9-23  (law  of  the  prophet). 

,,    10  a  (Molech- worship). 

.,   xvili.  21 ;  xx.  3-5. 

xxll.  18  (witch  alone). 

, ,    10b-ll  (different  kinds  of  divination). 

,,    xix.  26  b.  31;  xx.  6,7?. 

xxi.  13-14. 

xix.  1-13  (murder  and  asylum). 

,.   xxiv.  17,  21;  Nan. 

,,    14  (the  landmark). 

xxlli.  1. 

, .    15-31  (law  of  witnesses). 

,,   xix.  16b. 

xx.  (laws  of  war  and  military  service :  cp.  xxlv.  5). 

xxi.  1-9  (expiation  of  uncertain  murder). 

,,    10-14  (treatment  of  female  captives). 

xxi.  15.  17. 

,,    15-17  (primogeniture). 

,.    1H-21  (undutlful  .«on). 

..   xx.  9. 

, ,    32  sq.  (body  of  malelactor). 

*>  Klelnert  [see  full  title  in  $  40],  p.  33 sq.  preceding  Deut.;  but  though  It  la  true  that  tbe  a- 

■  A  limitation  which  scorns  to  be  demanded  by  the  pression  might  be  used  to  denote,  for  instance,  tb*  ft** 

nature  of  the  injunction  in  xxvii.  3.  *.  of  Numbers,  this  (as  we  shall  sec)  to  nut  anymba- 

"  So  Delitjwch  (Genesit,  1«72,  p.  21 ;  1««7.  pp.  15.  23).  "explained"  In  Deut.     Ex  xx-xxlil.  is  "  explained " 

with  the  majority  of  modem  scholars.   Kell  {Kinleitvng,  In  Dent,  but  Is  too  remote  to  be  described  by  the 

a»73.  $  23.  3)  refers  (Am  law  (i.  5)  to  the  legislation  I  pronoun  '  this." 
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xxlil  4  sq. 


xxll.  16  sq. 


xxi.  16. 


xxll.  21-24,  xxlil.  9. 


14. 

cp.  xxli.  29  a;  xxlil. 
19  a;  xxxlv.  26  a. 

xrii.  9,  16. 

uill.  13;  xxxlv.  14. 
xlil.  14. 

xxlil.  34,  32  sq.;  xxxiv. 

12  sq.,  15  *q. 
xxli.  20,  xxiil.  9. 


xxi.  23-25. 


xxll. 

• » 
i  ■ 

•  • 
t  • 
t  • 
i  • 
i  • 
xxlil. 


»• 


1-4  (animals  straying  or  fallen). 

6  (aexes  not  to  interchange  garment*). 

6  aq.  (bird's  nest). 
9  (battlement). 

9-11  (against  non-natural  mixtures). 

12  (law  of    fringes  "). 

13-21  (slander  against  a  maiden > 

22-27  (adultery). 

28  sq.  (seduction). 

30  (incest  with  step-mother). 

l-e  (conditions  of  admittance  into  the  theocratic 

community). 
9-14  (cleanliness  In  the  camp). 
1 5  sq.  (humanity  to  escaped  slave). 


xx  I  v 


•  < 

M 
>  i 

•  t 


•  I 
t  • 
>  • 


xxvi. 


17  sq.  (against 

19  (usury). 
21-23  (vows). 
24  aq.  (regard  for 
1-4  (divorce). 
6.  10-13  (pledges). 
7  (man-stealing). 
8*q.  (leprosy). 

14  sq.  (Justice  towards  hired  servants). 

16  (the  family  of  a  criminal  not  to  suffer  with  him). 

17  aq.Quatice  towards  stranger,  widow,  and  orphan). 
19 sq.  (gleanings). 
1-3  (moderation  in  the  Infliction  of  the  bastinado). 
4  (ox  not  to  be  muzzled  while 
5-10  (law  or  the  lcvlrate). 
11  sq.  (modesty). 
13-16  (Just  weights). 
17-19  (Amalek!). 
1-15  (form  of  thanksgiving  at  t 

fruits  and  triennial  tithes). 


vl.  8;  xl.  18  (law  of  frontlets), 
vl.  14  ;  xi.  16  (against  "  other  gods  "). 
vl.  20  sq.  (instruction  to  children), 
vii.  2-6, 16 ;  xil.  3  (no  compact  with  Canaanites :  their 
altars  and  religious  emblems  to  be 
x.  19  (to  love  the  stranger), 
xvl.  13.  16  (feast  or  "  booths."  "  seven  days"), 
xvil.  6;  xlx.  15  ("  two  or  three  witnesses  "). 
xix.  21  (teas  talionis) 

(but  in  a  different 


Lev.  xlx.  19. 
Num.  xv.  37-41. 

Lev.  xvill.  20;  xx.  10. 

,,   xvill.  8;  xx.  11. 

Num.  v.  1-4. 


Lev.  xxv.  36-37. 
Num.  xxx.  2. 


Lev.  xlli.-xlv. 
,,   xlx.  13. 

, ,  xlx.  33  sq. 

,,   xix.  9sq.;  xxlil.: 


Lev.  xlx.35sq. 

cp.  Num.  xviii.  12  aq. 


Num.  xxxlli.  52,  65. 

Lev.  xlx.  34. 

,,    xxlil.  34.  39,  41-43. 
Num.  xxxv.  30. 
Lev.  xxiv.  19  sq. 


§  3.  The  parallels  for  xxvii.  15-26  (the  imprecations)  are  as  follows  :- 


Exodcs. 


xx.  4,  23 ;  xxxlv.  17. 

xxi.  17. 


xxll.  21-24  ;  xxlii.  9. 
xxiL  19  [Heb.  18]. 


xxi.  13. 
8. 


Devtkboxomt. 


XXVll.  15  [cp.  vll.  25). 
,,    16  [cp.  xxi.  ls-21]. 
..    17  [xlx.  14]. 
18. 

19  [xxlv.  17]. 

20  [xxll.  30  (xxlil.  1  Heb.)J. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25  [xvl.  19]. 


■  ■ 


•  i 
t » 

•  t 


Leviticus  xvil. -xxvi. 


xlx.  4;  xxvi.  la. 
xx.  9. 

xix.  14. 

xix.  33  sq. 
xvill.  8 ;  xx.  11. 
xvill.  23;  xx.  16. 
xx.  17;  cp.  xvill.  9. 
xvill.  17  ;  xx.  14. 
xxlv.  17. 


§  6.  In  the  matter  of  arrangement,  Dent,  is 
not  dependent  upon  any  of  the  other  codes. 
The  only  principles  that  can  be  traced  are — (1.) 
Laws  concerning  kindred  subjects  are  sometimes 
placed  together.  (2.)  In  the  legislation,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  religious  duties  occupy  the  first 
place  (chaps,  xii.-xvi.  mainly);  then  follow 
civil  ordinances  (chaps,  xvii.-xx.)  ;  lastly,  regu- 
lations touching  social  and  domestic  life  (chaps. 


xxi.-xxv.).  If,  however,  the  parallels  are 
examined  in  detail,  it  will  become  apparent  that 
the  foundation  of  the  legislation  is  the  code  in 
Ex.  xx.-xxiii. :  this  is  evident  as  well  from  the 
numerous  verbal  coincidences  *  as  from  the  fact 


•  E.g.  Deut.  xvl.  1  b  and  Ex.  xxlii.  15  (=xxxiv.  18) ; 
3  m  and  xlil.  6  (=  xxiil.  15  =  xxxlv.  18) ;  4  a  and  xlil.  7  4 
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which  is  plain  from  the  left-hand  column,  viz.  I 
that  nearly  the  whole  ground  covered  by  Ex.  xx.- 
xxiii.  is  included  in  it,  the  chief  exception  being 
the  special  compensations  to  be  paid  for  various 
injuries  (Ex.  xxi.  18— xxii.  15),  which  would  be 
less  necessary  in  a  manual  intended  for  the 
people/  In  a'  few  cases  the  entire  law  is  repeated 
vcHxitim,  elsewhere  only  particular  clauses  (e.g. 
vi.  8,  20;  xv.  12,  16,  17);  more  commonly  it 
is  explained  (xvi.  10b;  xxii.  4b)  or  expanded; 
fresh  definitions  being  added  (xvi.  1-17),  or  a 
principle  applied  so  as  to  cover  expressly  j>ar- 
ticular  cases  (xvii.  2-7  ;  xviii.  10  b,  11).  Some- 
times even  the  earlier  law  is  modified  : 
discrepancies  arising  from  this  cause  will  be 
considered  subsequently.  The  additional  civil 
and  social  enactments  make  provision  chiefly 
for  cases  likely  to  arise  in  a  more  complex  and 
developed  community  than  is  contemplated  in 
the  legislation  of  Ex.  xx.-xxiii. 

In  the  right-hand  column  most  of  the  parallels 
are  with  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  These  consist  princi- 
pally of  specific  moral  injunctions;  but  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  legislation  in  Dcut.  is  based 
upon  this  code,  or  connected  with  it  organically, 
as  it  is  with  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  With  the  other 
parts  of  Lev.-Xum.  the  parallels  arc  less  com- 
plete, the  only  remarkable  verbal  one  being 
afforded  by  the  description  of  clean  and  unclean 
animals  in  xiv.  4a,  6-19 a:  in  some  other  cases 
the  differences  are  such  (see  §  16)  as  to  cause 
great  embarrassment  to  the  harmonizer.  Dcut. 
thus  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  each  of  the 
three  codes  referred  to:  it  is  an  exjxtnsion  of 
that  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii. ;  it  is,  in  several  features, 
parallel  to  that  in  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi. ;  it  contains 
allusions  to  laws  such  as  those  codified  in  the 
rest  of  Lev.-Xum. 

§  7.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  law-book.  Deut.  may 
be  described  aa  a  manual,  which  without  enter- 
ing into  technical  details  (almost  the  only 
exception  is  xiv.  3-20,  which  explains  itself) 
would  instruct  the  Israelite  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  It  gives  general  directions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  annual  feasts  are  to  be 
kept  and  the  principal  offerings  paid.  It  lays 
down  a  few  fundamental  rnlcs  concerning  sacri- 
fice (xii.  5  so,.,  20,  23;  xv.  23;  xvii.  1);  for  a 
case  in  which  technical  skill  would  be  required, 
it  refers  to  the  priests  (xxiv.  8).  It  prescribes 
the  general  principles  by  which  family  and 
domestic  life  is  to  be  regulated,  specifying  a 
number  of  the  cases  most  likely  to  occur. 
Justice  is  to  be  equitably  and  impartially 
administered  (xvi.  18-20);  only  the  terms  of 
compensation,  as  has  been  remarked  (§  6),  are 
not  again  particularized.  It  prescribes  a  due 
position  in  the  community  to  the  prophet  (xiii. 
1-5 ;  xviii.  9-22),  and  shows  how  even  the 
monarchy  may  be  so  established  as  not  to  con- 
travene the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theo- 
cracy (xvii.  14  sq.). 

§  8.  Deuteronomy  is,  however,  more  than  a 
mere  code  of  laws  :  it  is  the  expression  of  a  pro- 
found ethical  and  religious  spirit,  which  deter- 
mines its  charncter  in  every  part.  At  the  head 
of  the  hortatory  introduction  (chaps,  v.-xi.) 


4  b  and  xxlli.  If*,  xxxiv.  25 ;  16  a  and  xxiil.  17  (= xxxiv. 
23) ;  16  b  and  xxiil.  16  (=xxxiv.  20). 

'  The  other  exceptions  are  Ex.  xx.  25  sq.,  xxii.  28, 
Stf  b,  xxiil.  18. 


stands  the  Decalogue  ;  and  the  First  Comtnatw- 
ment  forms  the  text  of  the  chapters  which 
follow.    Having  already  (iv.  12  sq.)  dwelt  cn 
the  spirituality  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  law- 
giver emphasizes  here,  far  more  distinctly  than 
had  been  done  before,  His  unity  and  unique  0-d- 
head  (vi.  4  ;  x.  17:  cp.  iii.  *24;  ir.  35,  i\% 
drawing  from  this  truth  the  practical  ccu&» 
quence  that  He  must  be  the  sole  object  of  th» 
Israelite's  reverence  (vi.  13;  x.  20).    He  ex- 
horts the  people  to  keep  His  statutes  er«r  :n 
remembrance  (v.  1  ;  vi.  6-9,  17  sq.,  &c);  warn- 
ing them  with  sj>ecial  earnestness  lest  in  dav> 
of  prosperity  and  thoughtlessness  they  should 
forget  Him  (vi.  10-12;  viii.  11-18,  &c.\  ar.d 
yield  to  the  temptations  of  idolatry  ;  and  settii.* 
before  them  the  dangers  of  disobedience  (vi. 
14  sq.;  vii.  4;  viii.  19  sq.;  xi.  16  sq.:  soiv.  2o«). 
— a  prelude  of  ch.  xxviii.).    He  reminds  theai 
of  the  noble  privileges,  undeserved  on  their  part 
(vii.  7  sq. ;  ix.  4-6 ;  and  the  retrospect  following 
as  far  ns  x.  11),  which  had  been  bestowed  ufK>o 
them  (x.  1 4  sq.,  22 ;  so  i v.  37) ;  and  re-asserts  with 
fresh  emphasis  the  old  idea  (Ex.  xxiv.  8;  xxiiv. 
10)  of  the  covenant  subsiding   between  the 
people  and  God  (v.  2,  3  ;  xxvi.  16-1^  :  so  iv.  2i, 
32;  xxix.  12-15),  assuring  them  that  if  tht-v 
are  true  on  their  side  God  will  be  time  likewise 
(vii.  9-13;  viii.  18;  xi.  22-28).  Particularir 
he  emphasizes  the  love  of  God  (vii.  8,  13;  x.  13; 
xxiii.  5b  :  so  iv.  37),  tracing  even  in  his  people'* 
affliction  the  chastening  hand  of  a  father  (tul 
2sq.,  5,  16),  and  dwelling  on  the  providential 
purposes  which  His  dealings  with  L>rael  ex- 
emplified. 

Duties,  however,  are  not  to  be  performed 
from  secondary  motives,  such  as  fear,  or 
dread  of  consequences  :  they  are  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous outcome  of  a  heart  from  which  ever* 
taint  of  worldliness  has  been  removed  (x.  h  ), 
and  which  is  penetrated  by  an  all-absorbhj; 
sense  of  personal  devotion  to  God  (-  with  all  the 
heart,  and  with  all  the  soul  " :  see  §  37).  Lcve 
to  God,  as  the  motive  of  human  action,  is  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  Dcuteronomv  (vi.  S; 
x.  12  ;  xi.  1,  13,  22 ;  xiii.  3  :  xix.  9  :  xii.  6,  K 
20):  as  here  dwelt  upon  and  expanded,  the 
old  phrase  those  that  Uixe  Me  is  rilled  with  » 
moral  significance,  which  the  passing  use  of  it, 
in  passages  like  Ex.  xx.  6,  Judg.  v.  31,  would 
scarcely  suggest.  No  more  profound  expressiM 
of  the  true  principle  of  human  action  can 
found  thau  this :  it  was  a  true  instinct  which 
in  later  times  selected  Deut.  vi.  4-9  for  dailr 
recitation  by  every  Israelite';  and  it  is  at  oac^ 
intelligible  that  our  Lord  should  have  pointed 
to  the  same  text,  both  as  the  "first  eoramanc- 
ment  of  all  "  (Matt.  xxii.  37  sq.;  Mark  xii.  2i>  sqA 
and  as  embodying  the  primary  condition  for  the 
inheritance  of  eternal  life  (Luke  x.  27  sq.). 

§  9.  The  code  of  special  laws  (xii.-xxri.)  is 
dominated  by  similar  principles.  Sometimes* 
indeed,  the  legislator  is  satisfied  to  leave  au 
enactment  to  explain  itself:  more  commonly  he 
insists  upon  the  object  which  it  is  to  subserr* 
(e.g.  xiv.  23,  xxi.  23,  &c),  or  the  motive  which 
should  be  operative  in  its  observance.  Aa 
ethical  and  religions  aim  should  underlie  the 
entire  life  of  the  community.    Local  sanctuaries 


*  Tlic  Shrmd  :  see  (r.g.)  C.  Taylor,  Sayiiyt  <jf  Ac 
J<\ritK  fathers  (Cambridge,  1377).  pp.  52,  130. 
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were  apt  to  be  abused,  and  to  degenerate  into  ! 
homes  of  superstition  and  idolatry  :  all  offerings 
and  public  worship  generally  arc  to  take  place 
at  the  central  sanctuary,  "the  place  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  "  (ch.  xii.  and  often). 
Old  enactments  are  repeated  (xii.  3 ;  cp.  vii.  5), 
and  fresh  enactments  to  meet  special  coses 
(xiU.;  xx.  16-18)  are  added,  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing  every  inducement  to  worship 
"other  gods."  The  holiness  of  the  nation  is  to 
be  its  standard  of  behaviour,  even  in  matters 
which  might  appear  indiftert-nt  (xiv.  1  sq.,  3-20, 
21) ;  its  perfect  devotion  to  its  God  is  to  exclude 
all  customs  or  observances  inconsistent  with 
this  (xviii.  9-14).  E-pecially  are  the  duties  of 
humanity,  philanthropy,  and  benevolence  in- 
sisted on,  towards  those  in  difficulty  or  want 
(xii.  19;  xv.  7-11;  xxii.  1-4;  xxiv.  12  sq., 
14  sq. :  xxvii.  18),  and  towards  slaves  (xv.  13  sq. ; 
xxiii.  15  sq.),  in  particular  upon  occasion  of 
the  great  annual  pilgrimages  (xii.  12,  18;  xir. 
27,  29  ;  xvi.  11,  14;  xxvi.  11,  13).  Gratitude 
and  a  sense  of  sympathy  evoked  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  own  past,  are  the  motives  again 
and  again  inculcated:  two  forms  of  thauks- 
giviug  form  the  termination  of  the  code 
(ch.  xxvi.).  Already  in  the  Decalogue  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  observance  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  "  that  thy  manservant  and  thy 
maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou,"  and  the 
motive,  "And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt "  (v.  14  b, 
15),  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  legislator 
uioves,  and  the  principles  which  it  is  his  desire 
to  impress  (add  xiii.  5,  10  ;  xv.  15  ;  xvi.  3  b,  12 ; 
xxiii.  7  ;  xxiv.  18,  22).  Forbearance,  equity, 
and  forethought  underlie  the  regulations  xx. 
5—11,  19  sq.;  xxi.  10-14,15-17;  xxii.  8  ;  xxiii. 
24,  25;  xxiv.  5,  6,  16,  19-22;  xxv.  3: 
humanity  towards  animals,  those  in  xxii.  7 ; 
xxv.  4.  Not  indeed  that  similar  considerations 
are  absent  from  the  older  legislation  (see  e.g. 
Ex.  xxii.  21-2*,  27;  xxiii.  9,  11,  12),  aud  (as  the 
table  will  have  shown)  some  of  the  enactments 
which  have  been  cited  are  even  borrowed  from 
it ;  but  they  are  developed  in  Deut.  with  an 
emphasis  and  distinctness  which  give  a  character 
to  the  entire  work.  Nowhere  else  in  the  0.  T. 
do  we  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  of  generous 
devotion  to  God,  and  of  large-hearted  benevolence 
towards  man ;  and  nowhere  else  is  it  shown 
with  the  same  fulness  of  detail  how  these  prin- 
ciples may  be  made  to  permeate  the  entire  life 
of  the  community. 

§  10.  The  relation  of  the  historical  sections  of 
Deut.  (i.-iii.,  ix.  sq.)  to  Ex.-Num.  must  next  be 
examined.  The  following  table  of  t<rbal  coinci- 
dences shows  that  these  are  even  more  closely 
dependent  upon  the  earlier  narrative  than  are 
the  laws.  The  reader  who  desires  to  apprehend 
properly  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  coin- 
cidences, should  mark  in  the  margin  of  his  copy 
of  Deut.  the  references,  and  underline  (or,  if  he 
uses  the  Hebrew  text,  offline)  the  words  in 
common  :  he  will  then  be  able  to  see  at  a  glauce 
(1)  the  passages  of  Ex.-Num.  passed  over  in 
Deut. ;  (2)  the  variations  and  additions  in  Deut. 
We  have  only  space  for  the  parallels  in  i.  7-17 
and  ix.  6  sq. :  the  reader  must  work  out  those  in 
i.  24—46  with  parts  of  Num.  xiii.  17-xiv.  25, 
40-45,  xx.  1,  and  in  ii.  1 — iii.  11  with  Num.  xxi. 
-4-35  (which  are  not  less  noticeable)  for  himself. 


Deut. 

i.  7  a 

(Num.  xiv.  25)  * 

(Num.  xi.  14) 

12 

a  m 

(Num.  xi.  17  b) 

13a 

Cn.  Ex.  xvlli.  21  a 

15 

Ex.  xviii.  25 

17  b 

Ex.  xviii.  22,  26  (nC'p) 

ix.  6  b 

Ex.  xxxil.  9;  xxxiii.  3,  6; 

xxxiv.  9 
Ex.  xxiv.  12 

9  a 

9  middle 

Ex.  xxiv.  18  b 

Bead 

(Kx.  xxxir.  2s  a) 

Ma 

Ex.xxx1.  18  b 

13 

Ex.  xxxii.  7.  8  a 

13 

Ex.  xxxii.  9 

14b 

Ex.  xxxii.  10b (Num.  xiv  12  b) 

It 

Ex.  xxxii.  15 

16 

Ex.  xxxil.  1 9  a,  8  a 

17 

Ex.  xxxil.  19  b 

ia-19 

Ex.  xxxiv.  28  (cp.  9) 

20 

•         •  • 

21 

Ex.  xxxii.  20 

•i-i 

(Cp.  Num.  xi.  1-3;  Ex.  xvil. 
7;  Num.  xi.  4,  34)« 

26" 

(Kx  xxxii.  lib) 

27  a  k 

(Ex.  xxxii.  13) 

28  * 

(Num.  xiv.  16;  cp.  Ex.  xxxlL 

29b 

12) 

(Ex. xxxii.  lib.  m> 

x.  la 

Kx.  xxxiv.  l  a 

lb 

Ex.  xxxiv.  2 

1  c  (the  ark) 

*         •  • 

2a 

Ex.  xxxiv.  1  b 

2  b-3  a  (the  art) 

•        •  • 

3b 

Ex.  xxxiv.  4 

4 

Ex.  xxxiv.  2Sb 

6,  6-9 

10  (=six.  18) 

•         •  • 

Cp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  9sq.,  28 

11 

(Ex.  xxxiii.  1) 

The  dependence  of  the  retrospects  upon  the 
earlier  narrative  is  remarkable.  Apart  from 
the  verbal  coincidences,  it  will  be  observed  that 
while  there  are  sometimes  omissions,  as  a  rule 
the  substance  is  reproduced  freely  with  ampli- 
ficatory  additions.  The  many  cases  in  which  a 
phrase  describing  originally  one  incident  is 
applied  in  Deut.  to  another  are  also  noticeable. 
We  have  here  to  ask  two  questions  :  (1)  Do  the 
variations  between  the  two  narratives  ever 
assume  the  character  of  discrejwncies  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  reconciled  ?  (2)  Is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  narratives  such  as  to  be 
compatible  with  the  traditional  view  that  the 
author  of  both  is  Moses  ? 

II.  Authorship  and  Date  of  Deuteronomy. 

§  11.  The  consideration  of  the  question  just 
asked  will  conveniently  introduce  this  part  of 
our  subject.  Additions  such  as  those  in  i.  6-8, 
16  sq.,  20-22,  iii.  23-25,  obviously  cause  no 
difficulty :  they  relate  to  personal  details  which 
might  well  have  been  passed  over  in  the  his- 


k  The  parenthesis  indicates  that,  though  there  is  a 
coincidence  of  language,  the  passage  quoted  does  not 
describe  the  same  event,  but  is  borrowed  from  another 
part  of  the  narrative. 

1  In  pa*ug>«  introduced  with  "  cp."  the  coincidence  U 
not  verbal. 

k  Verses  26-29  cannot  refer  actually  to  Ex.  xxxii. 
11-13,  because  the  Intercession  there  recorded  was  made 
before  Moses'  first  descent  from  tbe  mount,  whereas 
in  Deut.  v.  25  points  back  to  r.  IS,  which  clearly  relates 
what  took  plac?  after  it  (viz.  Ex.  xxxir.  9,  28  •). 
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torical  account.  The  following  variations  are, 
however,  of  greater  importance,  and  demand 
closer  consideration. 

a.  1.  9-15.     The  appointment  of  officer*  to  assist 
Moses  Is  considered  to  be  at  variance  with  the  account 
in  Ex.  xviil.  (1)  From  v.  6  it  apjiears  to  be  placed  after 
the  departure  from  Hureb,  i.e.  at  the  date  named  in  , 
Num.  x.  11 ;  whereas  in  Ex.  (xvilL  6.  cp.  Hi.  1)  it  is  said  j 
to  have  occurred  at  a  much  earlier  |>eriod  of  the  encamp-  ; 
nient  there  (before  the  date,  xlx.  1 ).  (2)  The  institution  is 
described  here  as  the  result  of  a  complaint  on  Moses' 
part ;  whereas  in  Kx.  it  is  referred  to  the  advice  of 
Jethro,  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  difficulty  felt  by  I 
Moses.  (3)  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  with  the  I 
appointment  of  seventy  elders  in  Num.  xi. :  the  pbra.ie*  j 
in  w.  9,  13  are  borrowed  thence:  and  when  it  is  con-  I 
sidered  that  the  narrative  following  passes  at  once  to 
Num.  xili.  sq. (without  any  notice  of  Ex.  xix.-xxlv.,  kc.\ 
the  period  of  Num.  xl.  seems  more  probable  than  that 
of  Ex.  xvilL  To  (H  it  may  be  replied  that  in  a  review  of 
incidents  which,  ear  kypotketi,  occurred  nearly  forty  years 
previously,  the  sjmvcc  of  a  year  more  or  less  may  reason- 
ably be  covered  by  the  expression  at  that  time ;  and  that 
v.  1H  (pointing  apparently  to  Ex.  xxiv.  3,  7)  seems 
to  limit  the  preceding  narrative  still  more  decidedly  to 
the  period  before  the  actual  departure  from  Horeb. 
(2)  Moses,  It  may  be  said,  relates  here  the  motives  by 
which  be  was  conscious  that  he  was  influenced  himself: 
the  narrator  in  Ex.  describes  the  occurrence  from  the 
outside.     (3)  There  cannot  be  any  confusion  with 
Num.  xi.  :  the  institution  there  described  had  an 
adwunittrative  object,  and  the  number  of  elders  was 
but  seventy.    Deut.  agrees  with  Ex.  In  describing  the 
institution  of  a  judicature ;  it  agrees  also  In  the  far 
greater  number  of  those  selected  and  in  the  stress  laid 
upon  their  moral  fitness  (.Tee  re.  13,  15  In  the  table). 
The  phraseology  borrowed  from  the  description  of 
another  incident  Is  thown  by  the  table  (and  by  the 
other  instances  in  chaps,  i.-ill.)  to  be  characteristic  of 
tin  whole  discourse. 

b.  i.  33-23.  The  apparent  contradiction  as  regards  the 
originators  of  the  proposal  to  send  out  the  spies  may  be 
removed  by  supposing  that  the  people,  as  Deut.  states, 
having  preferred  their  request,  Moses  refers  it  to  God, 
who  then  gives  It  His  sanction,  at  which  point  the 
narrative  in  Num.  xiii.  opens. 

c.  A  greater  difficulty  is  the  reconciliation  of  i.  37  sq., 
which  here  interrupts  the  chronology  of  the  retrospect 
by  the  notice  of  an  evtnt  occurring  (Num.  xx.  121  tliirty- 
seven  years  subsequently,  after  which  (p.  39)  the 
account  of  Num.  xiv.  Is  resumed.  It  Is  true  that  the 
exception  mad**  in  the  case  of  Caleb  might  suggest  the 
similar  one  of  Joshua ;  but  the  stress  seems  to  lie  rather 
on  c  37  (cp.  ill.  26 ;  iv.  21),  and  for  this  there  Is  no  point 
of  contact  in  the  present  narrative  of  the  spies.  It  is 
possible  that  the  notice  may  allude  to  some  incident  not 
otherwise  recorded  1 :  in  the  phraseology  nothing  points 
to  either  Num.  xx.  12  or  Num.  xxvtl.  12-33.  (The 
expression  on  your  account  Is  commonly  reconciled 
with  Num.  xx.  13,  by  being  understood  to  Imply  that 
the  sin  of  Moses  was  in  fact  a  consequence  of  the  unbelief 
of  the  people.) 

d.  i.  44.  Amoritet  In  lieu  of  AmalekiUt  and  Ca- 
naaniUt  in  Num.  xiv.  43-45  (cf.  25).  This  discrepancy  1 
is  not  Important:  It  may  fairly  be  replied  that  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  here  designated, 
not  by  their  specific  names,  but  by  the  same  generic 
term  applied  to  them  elsewhere :  e.g.  Deut.  I.  7,  19,  27. 

e.  11.  2-«a  appears  to  differ  from  Num.  xx.  14-21, 
where  the  Israelites  at  Kadesh  send  to  ask  permission 
to  pass  through  the  territory  of  Edom  (so  as  to  avoid  the 
tt  tour  by  the  Red  Sea),  which  is  refused  by  the 
Kdomites  with  some  ►how  of  violence  (ro  Judg.  xi.  17).  ! 
In  fact,  however,  in  Deut.,  the  incident  of  the  Kdomites" 
refusal  Is  passed  over;  and  the  narrative  begins  at  the 


I  Comp.  Hosiers  [sse  $  40],  p.  51. 


point  when  the  Israelites,  having  abaiHlooed  (Km  xx. 
21 )  the  idea  of  a  direct  passage,  have  reached  the  tnULcrc 
extremity  of  Eduin  where  it  abuts  the  E*J  S*. 
Only  here  was  their  border  to  be  crossed,  at  a  pirt 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  wa»  luortdiCxaU 
to  prevent  It  than  on  the  rocky  western  frontier  t*±r 
Kadesh.  Journeying  afterwards  northwards  <»  Uv 
east  of  Edom,  the  Israelites,  it  is  added  («.  »*i  »fr- 
careful  not  to  encroach  on  the  Edomite  territory.  U 
t>.  29,  further,  allusion  Is  made  to  tbe  Kdomttet  soppiriai! 
Israel  with  food  and  water,  which  seems  scartelj  «*- 
patible  with  the  temper  attributed  to  them  in  Nam  xx. 
I8-20.  The  eastern  frontier  is,  however,  more  weakly 
defended  than  the  western;  and  seeing  the  soccestful 
advance  of  the  Israelite-,  the  Kdomites  may  have dftaed 
It  expedient  to  adopt  towards  them  a  different  attttodt. 

/.  ii.  29.  In  Judg.  xi.  17  tbe  Moabites  are  stated  to 
have  refused  permission  to  the  Israelites  to  pass  thrsarJ 
their  territory,  and  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  are  described  a* 
not  offering  them  bread  and  water  00  tbe  way.  Tbe 
variation  may  be  removed  by  supposing  that,  taoup 
tbey  told  the  Israelites  provisions,  perhaps  utidet  com- 
pulsion, they  showed  no  friendliness  in  so  doing.  11 
not  "come  to  meet  "  (Is.  xxi.  14)  them  with  1:,  but, at 
the  contrary,  hired  Balaam  to  curse  them 

g.  ix.  9.  According  to  Ex.  xxxii. -xxxiv.,  Motrawv 
three  times  In  the  mount ;  but  he  is  ouly  recorded  t> 
have  fasted  on  the  third  occasion  (xxxiv.  28) :  Dect.  If 
the  very  words  of  Ex.  describes  him  as  doing  so  on  tfn 
first  occasion.  Obviously,  Deut.  may  relate  wbat  i» 
passed  by  iu  alleoce  in  Ex.;  but  the  vartatk*  i.« 
remarkable. 

A.  ix.  22-24.  These  verses  interrupt  the  chronological 
order,  but  (unlike  1.  37  f.)  tbey  are  In  such  close  an- 
nexion with  the  general  context,  the  rebdliousneai  of 
the  people,  that  their  presence  is  aufflcienUy  expiate*. 

i.  ix.  25-29.  This,  it  is  plain,  must  refer  either  u 
Ex.  xxxii.  30  sq.,  or  more  probably  (Keil)  to  xxxiv. 
4-28.  It  is  remarkable,  now,  that  the  terms  of  JfcW 
own  intercession  are  borrowed,  not  from  either  cf  these 
narratives,  but  from  xxxli.  11-13,  at  the  dose  oft* 
firtt  stay  upon  the  mountain.  The  notice  In  t.  a.\ 
however,  though  an  addition  to  what  I*  distinctly 
stated  in  Ex.  xxxii.  31  sq.,  is  not  contradictory  to  it. 

j.  x.  1-5  =  Ex.  xxxiv.  1-4.  28  sq.,  with  the  diitf- 
ence,  that  here  Moses  is  directed  to  make,  and  <k»* 
actually  make,  an  ark  of  wood  before  ascending  tbf 
mountain  the  second  time  for  tbe  Ten  Commaadmesu 
That  Moses  should  describe  as  made  by  himself  wha! 
was  in  fact  made  by  Rezaleel  acting  on  hut  behalf  is.  do 
doubt,  natural  enough ;  but  in  Ex.  the  command  is 
both  given  to  liezaleel  and  executed  by  him  s/br 
Moses'  return  from  the  mountain  (xxxvi.  2-4 ;  xxxtu. 
1;  also  xl.  20  sq.):  the  discrepancy  in  two  narratives, 
so  circumstantial  at  each  of  these  is,  is  singular. 

*.  x.  6. 7  :  cp.  Num.  xxxliL  31-33,  relating,  however,  to 
a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  episode  of  the  golden  calf. 
In  Num..  moreover,  the  station*  Bene-jaakan  and  Moserah 
are  mentioned  In  the  inverse  order  :  and  (r.  1*}  tbe  detu 
of  Aaron  la  recorded  to  have  taken  place  at  Mount  Rur, 
three  stations  beyond  Jotbathah.  A  formal  reconciliation 
Is  possible  by  the  supposition  that  the  verses  in  Deot  ar» 
parallel,  not  to  Num.  xxxlii.  31-33,  bot  to  s.  37.  UV 
journey  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  which  may  have 
brought  the  Israelites  to  some  of  tbe  stations  which  thry 
had  visited  previously  (though  nut  in  tbe  same  order  \ 
and  by  the  further  assumption  that  Moserah  itself  was 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hor,  perhaps  the  desrrt 
at  its  foot." 

But  why  is  tbe  notice  here  at  all  f  Tbe  ground  cf  its 
insertion  has  been  supposed  to  be  (Hengst.,  Hell)  to 
show  that  Aaron  was  not  only  forgiven  through  M<**' 
Intercession,  but  was  even  honoured  by  the  ctinnnaaOiS 
of  the  priesthood  to  his  family.  No  doubt  it  fe>  the 
design  of  the  preceding  retrospect  to  illusirate  tbe  gnre 
of  God  as  shown  in  tbe  renewal,  at  Moses'  earnest  inter- 


■  So  Hengst.,  Die  Authentic  det  Pent.,  ii.  431-431. 
But  the  solution  is  somewhat  artificial. 
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cession,  of  the  Covenant :  but  It  Is  difficult  to  think  that, 
bad  such  been  the  aim  of  these  verves.  It  would  have 
been  expressed  so  Indirectly ;  Aaron's  own  institution 
to  the  priesthood,  which  would  be  the  Important  point, 
la  passed  over  in  silence.  If  vv.  6sq.  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  narrative,  they  can  hardly  be  reasonably 
explained,  except  as  Introductory  to  n. »  sq. :  the  mention 
...f  the  ark.  rc.  1-3,  suggests  a  notice  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
w  boae  duty  It  was  to  guard  it,  and  re.  7  sq.  specify  the 
occasion — viz.  the  sojourn  at  Jotbathah,  or  at  least  the 
period  of  Aaron's  deatb — when  tbey  were  set  apart  for 
tbt*  purpose.  But  according  to  Ex.-Num.  their  conse- 
cration took  place  as  early  a»  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus.  Upon  the  assumption  that  the  discourse  was 
delivered  by  Moses,  the  use  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Israelites,  the  transition  to  the  fortieth  year  and  back 
again— in  r.  10,  if  not  In  r.  h — the  date  assigned  for  the 
consecration  of  the  tribe  of  l-evi,  seem  inexplicable.  On 
that  assumption  vv.  «sq  can  hardly  be  explained  except 
ax  a  gloss :  ■  though  the  motive  for  their  introduction 
here  is  far  from  evident,  and  (what  Is  stranger  In  a  gloss) 
tbey  are  in  apparent  disagreement  with  Num.  xxxiii. 
31^13.  Keil  indeed  suggests  that  in  order  to  reproduce 
the  past  vividly  Moses,  by  a  quotation  from  the  Itinerary, 
"lets  the  history  speak  Itself:"  but  this  explanation, 
even  if  admitted  as  probable,  only  relieves  a  portion  of 
the  difficulty.  Upon  the  supposition,  however,  that 
together  with  re.  8  sq.  they  were  written  In  view  of  a 
different  tradition  from  that  preserved  in  Num.  xxxiii.. 
or  at  a  date  when  the  consciousness  of  the  interval 
separating  the  first  and  fortieth  year  had  become  ob- 
scured, they  are  intelligible :  tbey  will  then  be  ati 
integral  part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  author,  bow- 
ever,  speaks  (ss  in  li.  12)  rather  to  his  own  readers  than 
in  the  person  of  Moses." 

I.  x.  H.  9.  If  re.  6  sq.  are  a  gloss,  the  words  at  that 
time  will  reler,  of  course,  to  re.  1-6 :  if  they  arc  an 
integral  part  of  the  text,  it  is  both  straining  this  ex- 
pression and  also  depriving  rr.  6sq.  of  their  raiton 
d'itre,  to  refer  it  to  anything  except  rr.  6sq.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  rc.  1-6  are  referred  to,  the  al- 
lusion in  commonly  considered  to  be  to  the  Institution  of 
a  priesthood  related  In  Ex.  xxviif.  sq.,  Lev.  vlli.,  snd  to 
the  separation  of  the  Levltes,  Num.  ill.  ftsq. ;  but  the 
expression  at  that  time  gains  greatly  in  force  by  the 
conjecture  that  the  verse  alludes  to  some  Incident  con- 
nected with  fcx.  xxxli.  26-29  not  recorded  in  the  present 
text  of  Exodns.P 

Such  are  the  historical  discrepancies  worthy 
of  notice  alleged  to  exist  in  Deut.  Treated 
singly,  the  majority  nre  fairly  explicable  upon 
the  theory  of  Mosaic  authorship.  The  retrospect 
in  Deut.  "and  the  narrative  in  Ex.-Num.  are 
designed  with  different  objects,  and  different 
periods  or  aspects  of  the  transactions  recorded 
are  made  prominent  in  each.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  some  (especially  c,  k)  which  are 
undoubtedly  more  serious ;  and  it  is  singular 
that  there  should  be  so  many  cases,  from  the 
fasting  and  intercession  of  Moses  to  the  sluughter 
of  the  sons  of  Sihon  and  Og,  in  which  the  recon- 
ciliation can  only  be  effected  by  a  duplication  of 
the  event  recorded  in  the  earlier  narrative.  The  [ 
discrepancies  viewed  as  a  whole  create,  it  must 


■  >o  also  Wellh..  PrvUg.  p.  394  [=Hi$t.  of  Itr.  p.  3T1] 
(cp.  J.  D.  Th.  xxll.  467  sq.) ;  Reuas,  Iji  Bible,  Arc.  li.  297 
(together  with  rr.  «sq.).  Dillmann  attributes  rr.  6  sq. 
to  the  redactor  of  r>ut.  [below,  $  26  end]. 

•  So  Graf.  p.  12 ;  Kayser,  p.  131 ;  Kuen.  IK  Tijdtchr., 
mi, p.  201  sq.  Delltxach  also  (Studien,  xi.  p.  665)agrees 
that  (wiih  rc.  8sq.)  tlwy  are  unquestionably  an  integral 
part  of  Deut. ;  but  admits  (G<-»r*u,  ls-«7.  p.  21)  that  th<-y 
embody  a  divergent  tradition.  It  is  against  Mr.  Waller's 
theory  (in  Bp.  Elllcott's  Comm.)  thst  the  meanings 
assigned  by  him  to  the  names  are  highly  questionable. 

»  So  Dillmann,  £x.-Uv  p  342,  with  others. 


be  owned,  an  impression  not  wholly  favourable 
to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Book. 

§  12.  A  further  noticeable  fact  results  from  a 
comparison  of  the  historical  allusions  in  Deut. 
with  the  earlier  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch. 
In  subsequent  articles  reasons  will  be  given  for 
believing  that  the  Pentateuch  is  composite  in 
structure,  and  that  the  narrative  in  the  main 
consists  of  two  documents,  each  by  means  of 
phraseological  and-  other  criteria  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  other.  One  of  these,  com- 
prising the  ceremonial  law  and  the  narrative 
attached  to  it,  may  be  briefly  referred  to  by  the 
letter  P  (Priests'"  Code) ;  that  which  remains 
when  this  has  been  separated,  and  which  in- 
cludes the  44  Book  of  the  Covenant "  (§  3),  is 
itself  also  in  its  turn  composite :  but  as  it  is  of 
less  importance,  and  indeed  not  always  possible, 
to  distinguish  its  component  parts,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  designate  it  as  a  whole  by  the 
double  letters  JE.  Assuming,  now,  that  the 
separation  of  P  and  JE  has  been  effected  in  Ex.- 
Num.,  we  obtain  this  remarkable  result:  the 
historical  allusions  in  Deut.,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  are  to  events  recorded  in  JE,  and  not 
to  those  recorded  in  P.  Throughout  the  parallels 
referred  to  in  §  10,  not  the  allusions  only,  but 
the  vords  cited,  will  be  found,  all  but  uniformly, 
in  JE,  not  in  P.  Inasmuch  now  as  the  two 
documents  repeatedly  cross  one  another,  the 
only  explanation  of  which  (as  it  seems)  this  fact 
is  capable  is,  that  at  the  time  when  Deut.  was 
composed  they  were  not  yet  united  into  a  single 
vork  ;  and  JE  alone  formed  the  basis  of  Iteut.* 
This  conclusion,  derived  primarily  from  i.-iii. 
ix.  sq.,  is  confirmed  by  other  indications:  Deut. 
speaks  regularly  of  Horeb,  not  of  Sinai,  as  is 
done  by  P:  Deut.  names  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(xi.  0),  but  is  silent  as  to  Korah :  in  the  com- 
posite narrative,  Num.  xvi.,  Dathan  and  Abiram 
alone  belong  to  JE.  Similarly,  in  i.  36,  the  ex- 
ception of  Caleb  alone  (without  Joshua)  agrees 
with  JE.  The  allusions  to  Gen.-Ex.  are  like- 
wise consistently  to  JE:  thus,  while  the  pro- 
raise,  i.  8,  is  found  in  both  JE  and  P,  the  oath 
is  peculiar  to  JE.  If  the  author  of  Deut.  was 
acquainted  with  P,  he  can  only  hnre  quoted  it 
occasionally,  and  certainly  did  not  make  it  the 
basis  of  his  work.  The  verdict  of  the  historical 
sections  iu  Deut.  thus  confirms  that  of  the 
legislative  sections,  §  6  end. 

§  13.  The  conclusion  just  reached  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  Deut. 
If  it  be  true  that  Deut.  and  P  are  thus  un- 
connected, the  question  whether  both  are  by  the 
same  hand  need  not  detain  us  :  it  can,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  answered  only  in  the  negative. 
May,  however,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deut. 
be  maintained  in  face  of  the  comparison  with 
JE?  That  a  composite  narrative  of  the  Exodus 
should  have  arisen  in  the  lifetime  of  Moses,  and 
that  Moses  should  himself  have  drawn  upon  it 
in  Deut.,  appears  scarcely  probable.  But  even 
though  JK  were  treated  as  the  work  of  a  single 
hand,  the  tenacity  with  which  in  general  Hebrew 
writers  preserve  their  individuality  of  style 
would  almost  preclude  us  from  attributing  JE 

i  This  was  nhown  independently  by  Kosters  in  1868, 
and  Kayser  in  1874  [>ec  titles  In  $  40j,  and  U  generally 
accepted  by  critics,  ejj.  by  Delitzsch,  X  A".  H*.  /,.  18x2, 
p.  227  ;  hUlmann,  p.  602.    Cp.  Ufaf  [$  40J,  pp.  8-19. 
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and  Deut.  to  the  same  author.  The  style  of 
Deut.  U  singularly  marked  (§§  34-3b):  and  the 
discourses  are  pervaded  throughout  by  a  uniform 
colouring  and  tone,  absent  from  JE.  It  is  true 
that  continuous  portions  of  the  narrative  in 
Ex.-N'um.  are  transcribed  in  Deut.,  and  that  cer- 
tain of  the  Dcuteronomic  phrases  occur  in  isola- 
tion in  parts  of  Ex.  (§  34):  but  these  facts  do 
not  lessen  the  general  impression  of  difference 
which  a  comparison  of  the  two  writings  creates. 
A  final  consideration  of  this  question  must, 
however,  be  reserved. 

§  14.  Let  us  next  consider  more  closely  the 
laws  in  Dent.,  in  their  relation  to  Ex. -Lev. 
Here  we  observe  in  certain  cases  modifications 
which  can  hardly  be  reasonably  accounted  for, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  they  belong  to  a 
later  stage  of  society  thau  those  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii. 
Even  the  greater  detail  and  development  (§  6) 
points  in  this  direction,  though  not  of  course  so 
decisively  as  the  cases  of  modification,  a.  In 
Ex.  xxi.  2sq.  a  Hebrew  bondman  is  to  serve  for 
six  years,  and  to  go  out  free  in  the  seventh 
(r.  2) ;  a  woman  who  comes  into  service  with 
her  husband  is  to  do  the  same  (r.  3).  But  a 
daughter  sold  by  her  father  as  a  bondwoman  is 
on  a  different  footing :  she  is  not  to  go  free  as 
bondmen  do  (c.  7).  But  in  Deut.  xv.  17  b  the 
bondwoman  (without  any  limitation)  is  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  manumission  as  bondmen. 
This  law,  it  is  argued,  regulntes  usage  for  n 
state  of  society  in  which  the  power  of  a  father 
over  his  daughter  had  ceased  to  be  so  absolute 
as  in  primitive  times,  and  places  the  two  sexes 
on  entire  equality/  b.  Ex.  xxi.  14,  immediately 
following  r.  13,  implies  naturally  that  the  "  place 
appointed  "  in  v.  13  is  identical  with  the  "  altar  " 
in  v.  14;  in  Deut.  definite  cities  are  set  apart  for 
.-uylura.  c.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  10  sq.  the  provisions  of 
the  sabbatical  year  have  a  purely  agricultural 
reference :  in  Deut.  xv.  the  institution  is  applied 
so  as  to  form  a  check  on  the  power  of  the 
creditor.  It  does  not  appear  reasonable  to 
attribute  these  modifications  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances or  prospects  of  the  nation  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  wanderings  in  the 
desert :  the  provisions  of  rlx.,  as  is  plain  both 
from  the  tenor  of  xxiii.  20  sq.,  and  from  the 
various  laws  implying  the  existence  of  houses 
and  the  possession  of  separate  holdings  of  land, 
are  equally  designed  for  the  use  of  the  people 
when  settled  in  Canaan:  those  of  Deut.  differ 
just  in  being  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  more 
advanced  social  state.* 


'  The  laws  have  been  uarmonixed  by  the  supposition 
(1)  that  the  Uw  or  Ex.  xxi.  2  is  meant  to  be  tacitly 
extended  to  women ;  (?)  that  Deut.  xv,  17  b  docs  not 
abrogate  Ex.  xxi.  7,  but  enforces  the  extension  tacitly 
implied  In  r.  2.  But  the  notice  of  the  special  case  v.  3, 
and  the  law  r.  4,  that  even  a  female  slave  married  to  a 
bondinun  did  not  go  free  with,  her  husband,  renders 
it  improbable  that  this  tacit  extension  In  Ex.  can  be 
designed.  Blsaell  (p.  179)  says  that  Ex.  "speaks  only 
or  Hebrew  men  as  servants ; "  but  this  is  contradicted  by 
v.  7. 

•  The  Judicial  system  of  Deut..  especially  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  (xvii.  8-13),  which  is  not  prescribed,  but 
presupposed  as  existing,  suggests  the  same  Inference. 
See  Klclnert,  pp.  12*- 130  (the  force  of  whose  remarks  Is 
not  met  by  Keil.  Einl.  0  3ft.  1 ;  or  Blsscll.  p.  137  sq.); 
IMIlraann,  pp.  319.  611.  On  Dent.  xxil.  28  sq  .  cp. 
W.  R.  Smith.  O.  T.  J.  C,  p.  367  sq. ;  Add.  Answer, 
p.  66  sq.   The  hypothesis  (Bissell,  p.  177)  that  the  Uw 


§  15.  But  the  difficulties  which  the  Deut. 
legislation  presents  culminate  in  the  provisions 
respecting  the  Central  Sanctuary  and  the  tribe 
of  Levi. 

The  Central  Sanctuary. — In  Deut.  the  law  re- 
specting sacrifice  is  unambiguous  and  strict :  it  >» 
not  to  be  offered  in  Canaan  '*  in  even-  place  that 
thou  seest  "  xii.  13),  but  only  at  the  place  cho-«i 
by  God  "out  of  all  thy  tribes  to  set  lli*  Naru*. 
there"  (xii.  4-18;  xiv.  23,  and  often),  it 
some  central  sanctuary.    Now,  in  Ex.  it  is  sail, 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  law  respe ;tm* 
altars  (xx.  24b),  "In  every  place  where  I  m-o.-i 
My  Name,  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  bltrss  thee ;  ** 
and  with  the  principle  here  laid  down,  the  prac  - 
tice of  Josh.-l  K.  vi.,  it  is  argued,  conforms:  in 
these  Books,  sacrifices  are  frequently  describrl 
,  as  offered  in  different  parts  of  the  lan  1  witht*t 
|  any  indication  (and  this  is  the  important  fact) 
on  the  part  of  either  the  actor  or  the  nxrrabT 
|  that  a  law   such   as  that  of  Deut.  is 
•  infringed.    After  the  exclusion  of  all  uncertru 
j  or  exceptional  cases,  such  as  Judg.  ii.  5,  tl  24, 
where  the  theophany  may  be   held  to  bar* 
I  justified  the  erectiou'of  an  altar,  there  remaJi 
as  instances  of  either  altars  or  local  sanctuxr.o. 
Josh.  xxiv.  lb,  28b;  1  Sam.  vii.  Ssq.,  17;  it- 
12-14;  x.  3,  5,  8  (xiii.  9sq.);  xi.  15;  *ir.  35; 
xx.  6;  2  Sam.  xv.  12,  32  ("  where  men  nscd  r» 
worship  Gixi  ").    The  inference  authorized  appa- 
rently by  these  passages  is  met  by  the  conttti- 
tinn  that  the  period  from  the  abandonment  «f 
Shiloh  to  the  erection  of  the  Temple  was  .vi 
exceptional   one,  the  nation   was   in  disgn<-e 
and  undergoing  a  course  of  discipline,  its  spiri- 
tual privileges  being  withheld  till  it  was  riyt 
to  have  tiiem  restored;  and  that,  in  so  far  a> 
Samuel  appears  often  as  the  agent,  his  functi"0 
was  an  extraordinary  one,  limited  to  him-*l£. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  answer  is  sati>- 
factory.    There  is  no  trace  in  the  narrative  ■•: 
such    disciplinary    motives    having  actuate) 
Samuel ;  and  the  narrator  betrays  no  conscious- 
ness of  anything  irregular  or  abnormal  harm;: 
occurred.    This  is  especially  clear  in  1  Sam.  it. 
12  sq.,  x.  3-5,  where  ordinary  and  regular  cus- 
toms are  evidently  described.     The  sanctuarr 
I  at  which  the  Ark  and  Tent  of  Meeting  were  frr 
the  time  located  had  doubtless  the  pre-eminence; 
but  sacrifice  at  other  places,  so  far  as  the 
,  dence   before   us  goes,  was  freely  perm  ittei. 
The  law  of  Deut.  was  either  not  known  or  u<  t 
felt  to  be  operative.    Yet  the  time  assigned  it> 
Dent.  xii.  10  had  arrived,  according  to  Josh.  xii. 
44,  xxiii.  1.  before  the  death  of  Joshua.  Fn-m 
the  time  of  Joshua  therefore  the  law  of  iVut. 
ought  to  have  been  in  force  :  and  yet,  a*  it 
apj>ears,  practice  continued  to  be  regulated  rr 
the  law  of  Ex.    The  difficulty  is  a  great  cne. 
The  non-observance  of  a  law  does  not,  of  conx*. 
imply  necessarily  its  non-existence;  still,  »h-u 
men  who  might  fairly  be  presumed  to  know  or" 
it,  if  it  existed,  not  only  make  no  attempt  t  > 
put  it  in  force,  but  disregard  it  without  explana- 
tion or  excuse,  it  must  be  allowed  that  suih  au 
inference  is  not  altogether  an  unreasonable  oar. 
I  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  facts  at  our  dispel- 
would  be  best  explained  by  the  supposition  thar 


In  Deut  xv.  U  a  '•  result  of  experience  tn  the  prscOV.1 
workings  of  the  law  "  of  Ex.  xxiii.  to  during  the/ortf 
years'  uanderings  Is  surely  not  a  probable  one. 
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the  kernel  of  the  statute  is  Mosaic  ;  that  the 
old  law,  while  not  superseding  local  sanctuaries, 
if  properly  sanctioned  and  approved,*  still  encou- 
raged a  preference  for  the  sanctuary  at  which 
the  Ark  was  stationed  (as  indeed  is  implied 
in  Ex.  xxiii.  19),  but  that  the  cxclusiceness 
which  characterises  the  law  in  Deut.  arose  from 
the  necessities  of  a  later  age,  when  history  had 
shown  how  impossible  it  was  to  secure  the  local 
shrines  against  abuse,  and  to  free  them  from 
idolatry.  Prophetic  authority,  which  had  more 
and  more  distinctly  taught  that  Ziou  was  em- 
phatically Jehovah's  seat,  it  may  be  supposed, 
sanctioned  the  reform;  Hezekiah  gave  it  effect, 
at  least  temporarily  (2  K.  xviii.  4,  '22;  xxi.  3), 
and  it  is  codiried  in  Deut. 

§  16.  The  tribe  of  Levi.  —  Here  the  issues, 
stated  succinctly,  are  two:  (i.)  Does  Deut. 
recognise  the  sharp  distinction  between  the 
priests  and  the  common  Levites  as  instituted  in 
Ex.-Num.,  or  does  it  treat  every  member  of 
the  tribe  as  qualified  to  exercise  priestly  func- 
tions? (ii.)  Do  the  provisions  made  in  Deut. 
for  the  support  of  both  priests  and  Levites  agree 
with  those  prescribed  in  Lev.-Num.?  It  is 
admitted  ou  all  hauds  that  a  complete  code  of 
regulations  on  these  subjects  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  Deut. :  the  question  is,  whether  the 
resume'  in  xviii.  1-8  and  the  allusions  elsewhere 
are  such  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
a  writer  having  Ex.-Num.  before  him,  or 
acquainted  with  their  contents. 

As  will  appear,  the  answer  to  ii.  is  so  distinct 
that  for  our  present  purpose  we  are  dispensed 
from  the  necessity  of  rinding  a  definite  answer 
to  i.  The  following  remarks  may  therefore 
suffice.  It  is  true  that  no  stress  is  laid  in  Deut. 
upon  t  he  descent  of  the  priests  from  Aaron ; 
their  regular  designation  is  not  "  the  sons  of  j 
Aaron  "  (as  in  the  Priests'  Code),  but  "  the 
priests,  the  Levites,"  i.e.  the  priests  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  or  more  precisely  "  the  Levitical 
priests  "  (xvii.  9,  18  ;  xviii.  1 ;  xxiv.  8  ;  xxvii. 
9":  cp.  "the  prices  the  sons  of  Levi,"  xxi.  5. 
xxxi.  9)  :  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  fixed  minority.  More  than  this, 
xviii.  1  b,  2  b,  appear  to  assign  to  the  u-hole 
tribe  the  altar  dues  reserved  in  Num.  xviii.  20* 


«  The  limitation  QJ?  TOTK  X'K  "hou'd  be 

noticed :  cp.  \V.  R.  Smith,  Add.  Answer,  pp.  57  sq..  68-70 ; 

IfeUtzscb.  Studien,  xi.  p.  563.  QlpQ  m,v  include 
wiita  equal  propriety  places  conceived  a*  existing  con- 
temporaneously (cp.  the  same  idlomstlc  use  of  ^>3, 
Ijct.  xi.  24  b),  or  selected  successively.    The  plural 

niOlpOn  would  point  rather  to  actually  exist- 

ing pUces :  the  singular  exactly  answers  to  "  in  what- 
ever place."  The  appeal  therefore  to  Hebrew  idiom  will 
not  determine  the  dispute  between  Trof.  Green  (M»m 
and  the  Prophet*,  p.  311)  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Smith  (The 

PropkeU  of  Israel,  p.  393).  The  use  of  HlIT  »3D^  u 
not  examined  by  Prof.  Green  with  sufficient  thorough- 
ness. With  words  such  as  gathered  or  tat,  there  is  a 
presumption  from  usage  that  It  denotes  presence  at  an 
altar  or  sanctuary. 

•  Elsewhere  (a)  Josh.  111.  S,  vlll.  33 ;  Jer.  xxxilL  18 ; 
Eaek.  xliii.  19.  xliv.  15:  (6)  2  Ch.  v.  5,  xxiii.  1*.  xxx.  27 
<aU.  In  Is.  Ixvi.  21,  as  also  in  1  Ch.  Ix.  2,  Lira  x.  5, 
Keh.  x.  3»,  34,  xL  20,  there  is  an  asyndeton). 

*  Where,  in  «pite  of  Bissell,  pp.  20,  114,  124,  and  even  I 
DiUmann  (see,  however,  p.  605),  there  is  a  contrast  with 
trr.  21,  24:  Jehovah  is  the  Inheritances*  the  priests;  I 
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to  the  priest ;  and  xviii.  6-8,  relating  to  the 
"  Levite  "  coming  from  the  country  to  reside  at 
the  Central  Sanctuary,  describe  his  services 
there  in  terms  which  elsewhere,  when  used  in 
a  ritual  connexion,"  denote  regularly  priestly 
offices.  Even,  however,  should  the  inference 
thus  suggested  be  just,  there  is  nothing  in  Deut. 
inconsistent  with  the  pre-eminence  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  and  the  hereditary  priesthood  of 
Aaron's  line  appears  to  be  recognised  in  x.  6.* 

(ii.)  In  Num.  xviii.  particular  provision  is 
made  for  the  support  of  both  priests  and  Levites  ; 
and  in  Num.  xxxv.  (cp.  Josh,  xxi.)  forty-eight 
cities  are  appointed  for  their  residence.  In 
Deut.  the  provisions  appear  to  be  very  different ; 
and  the  Levites,  instead  of  dwelling  in  their 
cities,  are  represented  as  scattered  about  the 
land  ("  in  thy  gates,"  §  34),  and  are  earnestly 
commended  to  the  Israelites*  charity  (xii.  12, 
18,  19 ;  xiv.  27,  29;  xvi.  11,  14  ;  xviii.  6  ;  xxvi. 
II,  12  sq.). 

Let  us  examine  the  passages  in  order. 

a.  xviii.  3,  which  is  in  direct  contradiction 
with  Lev.  vii.  32-34.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  diacrej>ancy.  (a)  The 
traditional  Jewish  solution7  is  that  the  allusion 
in  Deut.  is  not  to  sacrifices  at  all,  but  to  animals 
slain  at  home  for  private  use.  This  is  obviously 
a  desperate  resource:  n*2T,  as    Keil  rightly 

observes,  is  always  used  in  a  sacrificial  connexion 
(the  poetical  passages  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  &c.,'  form 
no  exception) ;  and  the  combination  of  verb  and 
noun,  "sacrifice  a  sacrifice"  (cp.  1  Sam.  ii.  13), 
only  brings  out  the  meaning  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness. (0)  F.  W.  Schultz  (p.  59)  and  Mr. 
Espin  consider  that,  though  the  reference  is  to 
the  same  sacrifices  as  Lev.  vii.,  the  dues  prescribed 
are  not  in  lieu  of  those  there  assigned  (which, 
it  is  said,  are  included  here  in  the  fire-sacrifices 
of  r.  1),  but  in  addition  to  them,  and  perhaps 
intended  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  abrogation  of  Lev.  xvii.  1  sq.  in  Deut. 
xii.  15.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  it  is  obscurely 
and  strangely  expressed ;  an  additional  due, 
introduced  in  terms  which  imply  that  it  is  a 
normal  and  regular  institution,  is  prescribed 
without  a  word  to  indicate  that  it  is  any 
novelty  !  (7)  Keil  himself,  modifying  (o), 
supposes  the  reference  to  be,  not  to  the  peace- 
offerings  proper,  bnt  to  the  festal  meals  held  in 
connexion  with  these  at  the  annual  sacrifices  (so 
Bissell,  p.  126).  But  such  a  limitation  is  not 
suggested  at  all  by  the  phraseology;  and  it 
seems  incredible  that  in  a  statement  of  "  the 


the  tithes  are  the  Inheritance  of  the  Levites.  So  in  Kiel. 
xliv.  2*.  where  the  same  phrase  is  used,  it  is  applied  to 
the  priest. 

w  DCa  mf.  to  minister  in  the  name,  as  xviii.  6 

(of  the  priest:  cp.  xvii.  12.  xxi.  6);  V*  »3D*?  TO©, 
to  stand  before  Jehovah,  as  Esek.  xliv.  16.  Judg.  xx.  28 ; 
cp.  Deut.  xvii.  12,  xviii.  5.  To  stand  before  la  a  Hebrew 
idiom  signifying  to  vait  upon  :  see  t.g.  1  Kings  x.  8.  The 
Levites  "  stand  before  "  the  congregation :  Num.  xvl.  9  ; 
Esek.  xliv.  11  b.  (In  2  Cu.  xxix.  11,  priests  are  present : 
see  v.  4.) 

»  There  are  point*  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  which  are 
still  not  clear.  Space  forbids  here  an  examination  of 
2  K.  xxiii.  9,  Esek.  xliv.  6-15. 

7  Josephus,  Ant.  Iv.  4,  4 ;  Pbilo,  De  Praemiis,  $  3 
(p.  235  M.) :  see  Keil  ad  loc 

•  Quoted  by  Curtlss  [$  40],  p.  43. 
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priests'  right "  from  the  people,  their  appointed 
Juc  (Lev.  vii.  ;J2-34)  should  lie  passed  over  in 
sileuce,  and  a  fresh  due  alone  be  mentioned. 
The  verse  must  refer  to  the  commonest  kind 
of  sacrifices  named  in  r.  1,  and  specify  for  the 
jieople's  instruction  what  parts  of  these  are  due 
to  the  priest.  The  only  fair  interpretation 
appears  to  be  to  treat  it  as  parallel  to  Lev.  vii. 
32-34,  and  consequently  as  belonging  to  a  time 
when  the  regulation  there  laid  down  was  not  in 
force. 

6.  Verse  4  agrees  with  Num.  xviii.  12  sq. 
except  that  "  the  first  of  the  fleece  of  thy  sheep  " 
is  here  an  addition.  But  this  is  a  minor  dis- 
crepancy, which  need  not  detain  us. 

c.  Verse  6.  The  language  of  this  verse  is,  it  is 
said,  inconsistent  with  the  institution  of  Levi- 
tical  cities.  The  word  rendered  sojourneth  is  a 
distinct. one:  it  means  to  stay  as  a  attest  or 
stranger — for  a  longer  or  shorter  time — in  a 
place ;  *  and  is  not  used  of  residence  in  a  per* 
manent  home.  To  understand  it b  of  those 
Levites  who  have  sold  their  houses  and  wan- 
dered to  other  cities  involves  the  improbable 
supposition  that  the  legislator  gives  no  per- 
mission to  a  Levite  to  go  directly  from  a  Levi- 
tical  city  to  the  sanctuary :  he  must  become  a 
sojourner  elsewhere  first!  Verse  6  and  the 
all  usion  r.  8  b  to  property  owned  by  Lcvites  are 
in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  institution  of 
Levitical  cities,  supposing  it  to  have  been  im- 
perfectly put  in  force  :  at  the  same  time,  worded 
as  they  are,  these  verses  come  strangely  from 
the  lips  of  one  who,  if  the  chronology  be  cor- 
rect, had  only  six  months  before'  assigned  to  the 
Lcvites  permanent  dwelling-places.  Why  did 
he  not  write  "  from  one  of  the  cities  which  I 
have  appointed  them  "  ? 

J.  Firstlings, — In  Deut.  xii.  6, 17  sq.,  xv.  19  sq., 
it  is  laid  down  that  the  firstlings  of  the  herd 
and  the  flock  are  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner  at  the 
central  sanctuary  :  in  Num.  xviii.  18  they  are 
assigned  to  Aaron,  with  these  words,  "And  the 
flesh  of  them  shall  be  thine:  as  the  wave-breast 
and  as  the  right  thigh,  it  shall  be  thine."  Two 
explanations  are  offered.  (1)  The  phrase  in 
Num.  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  first- 
ling was  the  priest's,  but  only  the  parts  specified 
in  the  comparison :  the  rest  therefore  would 
belong  to  the  offerer,  and  might  be  consumed  by 
him,  as  Deut.  prescribes.*1  But  the  text  says 
distinctly  44  their  flesh,"  without  any  limitation ; 
and  this  explanation,  though  formerly  accepted 
by  Keil,  •  is  now f  given  up  by  him.  (2)  The 
firstlings  were  given  wholly  to  the  priest,  who, 
however,  may  not  have  consumed  the  flesh  of 
them  himself,  but  may  have  been  at  liberty 
to  invito  the  offerer  to  share  this  with  him  at 
a  sacrificial  meal.'  Whether  such  an  invita- 
tion, not  prescribed,  is  likely  to  have  been  given, 
may  be  doubted  ;  and  as  before  it  must  be  owned 


•  See  e.g.  Gen.  xv.  13,  xtx.  9.  xlviU  4  (Is.  Hi.  4); 
Judg.  xlx.  16  (opp.  to  the  natives,  QlpDH  *»C»3tO.  &c. 
Kittel,  in  his  article  cited  $40  (IBM,  p.  288  f.),  does  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  this  uniform  use  of  "11  J. 

•  Curtlss,  p.  48  sq. 

•  Num.  xxxv. ;  cp.  the  date  xxxiii.  38  with  Dent.  I.  3. 
4  Hengst.  ii.  p.  406 sq.;  Curtlss,  p.  40 sq. 

•  Havemick.  Kinl I.  3,  18S6,  p.  430. 
t  Comm.  on  Deut.  xll.  6. 

•  Kelt;  Green,  p.  W;  Espln;  Blasell,  p.  127 sq. 


that,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  repeated  la- 
junction  in  Deut.,  it  is  expressed  with  unusual 
indirectness  and  obscurity;  the  primary  rather 
than  the  secondary  disposition  of  the  lirsti  n$s 
would  surely  have  been  emphasized.    Tne  lav. 
moreover,  for  the  disposal  of  the  M  wave-brea>t  ** 
and  right  (or  u  heave  ")  thigh  by  the  pnest. 
explicitly  specifies  those  of  the  priest's  family  »» 
sharing  in  them  (Lev.  vii.  34  :  cf.  Num.  xviii.  11, 
44  to  thy  sons  and  to  thy  daughters  with  thee,  as 
a  due  for  ever");  it  is  remarkable,  if  it  wa»  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  that  the  offerer  sbouid 
also  regularly  (and  as  a  duty)  partake  in  the 
firstlings,  that  there  should  be  so  little  to  inti- 
mate it  in  the  terms  of  the  original  instituticn.* 
e.  Tithes. — In  Num.  the  tithes — as  appear* 
from  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  32,  both  vegetable  aai 
animal  alike — are   definitely  assigned  to  the 
Levites  (xviii.  21-24),  who  in  their  turn  pty 
a  tenth  to  the  priests  (rc.  26-28)  :  in  Deut.  then 
appears  to  be  no  injunction  respecting  the  tithe* 
of  animal  produce ;  but  the  reservation  ot  » 
tithe  of  vegetable  produce  (xii.  1?  sq. ;  xiv.  22  sq,.) 
is  enjoined,  which  is  to  be  consumed  by  the 
offerer,  like  the  firstlings,  at  a  sacrificial  fear., 
in  which  the  Levite  shares  only  in  com  piny 
with  others,  as  the  recipient  of  a  charitab.e 
benevolence.    A  large  proportion  therefore  o; 
what  is  assigned  in  Num.  to  the  Levites— vii. 
the  whole  of  the  animal  tithe,  and  a  part  of  the 
vegetable  tithe — remains  implicitly  the  propert\ 
of  the  lay  Israelite  in  Deut.    The  discrepancy  i> 
commonly  removed  by  the  supposition  that  ti»- 
allusion  in  Deut.  is  not  to  the  tithe  named  in 
Lev.-Num.  at  all,  but  to  a  second  or  addition-l 
tithe,  taken  on  the  increase  of  the  field  only 
It  cannot  perhaps  be  shown  that  a  second  tith? 
on  a  portion  of  the  annual  pro-luce  would 
exacting  or  oppressive ;  but  the  writer  must 
confess  that  such  an  interpretation  does  w- 
appear  to  him  to  be  fairly  consistent  with  the 
language  of  Deut.  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
tithe  is  there  spoken  of.    Even  supposing  the 
first  tithe  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  an  estsb- 
lished  usage,  it  is  incredible  that  a  second  tithe 
should  be  thus  for  the  first  time  instituted,  with- 
out a  word  to  indicate  that,  it  was  an  innoratior. 
or  in  any  respect  different  from  what  woulJ  U 
ordinarily  understood   by  the  word  u  tithe" 
And  in  xxvi.  12  sq.,  when  in  the  third  year  tar- 
whole  44  tithe  of  the  produce  "  has  be-e'n  >t-.'i»-l 
(xiv.  28),  and  the  Hebrew  makes  a  solemn  pro- 
fession that  it  has  been  properly  spent  by  hita. 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  be  f 
allusion  to  his  disposition  of  the  larger  s*i 
more  important  tithe,  if  such  were  really  due 
from  him.1 


h  Dr.  Moody  Stuart  [$  40]  would  explain  xlt.  1-  «» 
the  analogy  of  xii.  27  (offer)— "  eat,"  viz.  not  perusal  i*. 
but  through  the  agency  of  those  authorised  in  P  to  <J  ■ 
so,  i.e.  the  priests  (pp.  161-3).  But  is  this  a  ca*  t*> 
which  the  principle  Qui  faeit  per  aiium  JaeU  per  « 
could  be  applied  ? 

«  The  tithe  of  the  tkird  year,  named  xiv.  28  sq  .  crrf- 
13,  though  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  third  tribe." 
is  allowed  generally  to  be  merely  the  tithe  ei*r*)*~r 
described  In  Deut.,  specially  applied  in  that  year  Vx 
word  bvrtpov,  in  xxvl.  12,  LXX..  arise*  from  1 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  n3B»»  "  3"**  of."  *»' 
no  critical  value.   The  second  tithe  would  be  "TCTCH 

*:trn.©f  which  i^ron  rot?  fc  not  a  proh»we«*- 

ruption. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that 
the  references  in  Dent,  to  priests  and  Levites 
presuppose  the  existence  of  customs  and  institu- 
tions not  in  agreement  with  those  prescribed  in 
Ex.-Num.  The  allusions  are  numerous  ;  and  if 
tne  speaker  were  familiar  with  those  institutions, 
his  words,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however 
general  and  popular  in  scope,  would  form  natu- 
rally n  resume',  the  original  of  which  could  be  at 
once  recognised  in  those  Books.  Perhaps  the 
most  singular  circumstance  is  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  Num.  xviii.  or  xxxv.,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  the  Levite  is  commended 
to  the  chnritv  of  others.  That  Moses  may  have 
foreseen  the  neglect  of  his  own  institutions  is 
indeed  thoroughly  conceivable;  but  if  this  be 
the  explanation  of  his  exhortations,  should  we 
not  have  expected  him  to  introduce  them  by 
terms  implying  distinctly  that  it  was  only  a 
future  w«/*which  he  was  contemplating?  The 
•  ondition  of  the  Levites  appears  evidently  to  be 
that  which  the  writer  saw  around  him,  and 
reminds  us  involuntarily  of  Judg.  xvii.  7  sq., 
xix.  1  sq.  (note  especially  the  term  "sojourn  "). 
Minor  discrepancies  offer  a  fair  field  to  the 
harraonizet :  when  they  are  systematic,  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  means  of  a  series  of  assump- 
tions, each  more  or  leas  artificial,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  attempt  becomes  questionable.  The 
points  considered  under  (ii.)  do  not  directly 
prove  Deut.  to  be  non-Mosaic;  but  they  tend 
independently  to  confirm  the  conclusion  expressed 
at  the  end  of  §  12. 

§  17.  There  ure,  it  is  alleged,  indications  that 
the  author  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  period 
which  he  describes.  Thus,  if  i.  3,  44  eleventh 
month,"  be  compared  with  Num.  xxxiii.  38, 
44  fifth  month  "  (fixing  the  date  of  Num.  xx.  22- 
28),  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  events 
reviewed  from  ii.  2  to  iii.  29  had  taken  place 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  time  when 
the  words  were  spoken.  In  such  a  situation, 
however,  the  repeated  "at  that  time"  (ii.  34; 
iii.  4,  8,  12,  18,  21,  23).  as  also  44  unto  this  day  ■ 
in  iii.  14,  though  suitable  wIhmi  a  longer  period 
had  elapsed,  appears  inappropriate.  Ch.  v.  3 
and  xi.  2-7  point  in  the  same  direction.  The 
writer,  though  aware  as  a  fact  (viii.  2,  4)  of  the 
forty  years'  wanderings  does  not  appear  to 
realize  fully  the  length  of  the  interval,  and 
identifies  those  whom  he  addresses  with  the 
generation  that  came  out  of  Egypt  in  a 
manner  which  betrays  that  he  is  not  speaking 
a*  a  contemporary.  In  ii.  12  b  there  is  an 
evident  anachronism:  however,  some  writers 
have  treated  the  notices  ii.  10-12,  20-23 
(though  otherwise  in  the  stvle  of  Deut.  and 
ftimilar  to  iii.  9,  11,  xi.  30)  as  glosses. >  Keil, 
who  compares  (Einl.  §  2.">,  3)  w  his  possession  " 
in  iii.  20,  forgets  that  there  the  pronoun  refers 
to  the  two  and  a  half  Transjordanic  tribes,  not 
as  here  to  Israel :  where  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  are  meant,  they  are  regularly  specified  by 
name.  Whether,  however,  an  anachronism  is 
involved  in  the  mention  of  Gilgal  (xi.  30)  may 
be  doubted ;  the  Gilgal  named  may  (Keil)  be 


J  Btsscll  (p.  267)  suggests  that  the  verbs  In  U.  12  b 
be  "prophetic  perfects:"  but  (1)  the  prophetic 
perfect  hardly  oocurs  In  prose;  (2)  the  comparison 
jKidtuUtes  a  reference  to  something  known.  I.e.  to 
something  past,  not  to  something  still  In  the  future. 


the  Jiljilkt  of  Kobinson,* — a  height  13  miles 
S.  of  Sheohem  and  2441  ft.  (Pal.  Expl.  Map) 

,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Or  (Dillmann)  some 
other  44  stone-circle  "  may  be  intended. 

§  18.  The  use  of  the  phrase  44  beyond  Jordan  " 
for  E.  Palestine  in  Deut.  i.  1,  5,  iv.  41,  46, 
47,  49  (as  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch :  cp. 
Num.  x.\ii.  1,  xxxiv.  l.r»),  exactly  as  in  Josh.  ii. 
10,  vii.  7,  ix.  10,  &c,  Judg.  v.  17,  x.  8,  is  said 
to  imply  that  the  author  was  resident  in  W. 
Palestine.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  resist  this 
inference.  On  the  one  hand.  Deut.  iii.  20,  25, 
xi.  30,  and  Josh.  v.  1,  ix.  1,  xii.  7,  show  that  the 
.issumption  sometimes  made,  that  pTH  12V 
hnd  a  fixed  geographical  sense  (like  Gallia 
Transalpine,  &c),  and  was  used  as  a  standing 
designation  of  the  Transjordanic  territory, 
irrespectively  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  is  incorrect ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  its  meaning  was  not  thus  fixed,  its 
employment  by  a  writer,  whether  in  E.  or  W. 
Palestine,  of  the  side  on  which  he  himself  stood,  is 
difficult  to  understand,  unless  the  habit  had 
arisen  of  viewing  the  regions  on  the  two  sides  of 
Jordan  as  contrasted  tft'/A  each  oth>^;1  and  this 
of  itself  implies  residence  in  Palestine.  The 
question  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  prior  one: 
was  this  a  habit  of  the  Canaanites,  and  did  the 
usage  suggested  by  it  pass  from  them  to  the 
Israelites,  before  the  latter  had  set  foot  in  the 
land,  and  experienced  the  conditions  likely  to 
naturalize  it  amongst  them?  The  possibility  of 
this  cannot,  jterhaps,  be  denied  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  probable. 

|  The  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  Pentateuch  gene- 
rally, exactly  as  in  Josh.  ii.  10,  &c,  creates  a 
presumption  that  the  passages  in  question  were 
written  under  similar  local  conditions. m 

§  19.  If  Deut.  be  net  Mosaic,  to  what  age 
may  it  be  ascribed  ?  Critics  have  agreed  gene- 
rally to  assign  it  to  the  period  of  either 
Manasseh  or  Josiah.  Let  us  inquire  what 
evidence  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  either  of 
these  dates. 

The  composition  of  Deut.  must  have  been 
prior  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah 
(b.c.  621).  From  the  narrative  2  K.  xxii.  8sq. 
relating  the  memorable  discoverv  in  that  year 
by  Hilkiah  of  the  "book  of  the  law"  in  the 
Temple,  it  is  clear  that  this  must  have  embraced 
Deut.  ;  for  although  the  bare  description  of  its 
contents,  and  of  the  effect  produced  upon  those 
who  heard  them  (xxii.  11,  13,  19),  might  suit 
Lev.  xxvi.  equally  with  Deut.  xxviii.,  yet  the 
allusions  to  the  covenant  contained  in  it  (xxiii.  2, 
3,  21)  which  refer  evidently  to  Deut.  (xxix.  1, 
9,  21,  &c),  and  the  fact  that  in  the  reformation 


*  DM.  Res.  (1856)  ii.  265  sq.  Still,  though  this  height 
(<u«  the  writer  was  Informed  on  the  spot)  Is  visible  on  a 
clear  day  from  the  top  of  Uerbdm  (It  Is  certainly  not 
visible  from  the  pbln  st  Its  foot),  it  Is  no  particularly 
conspicuous  one  ;  ainl  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
It  should  have  been  selected  as  a  landmark. 

>  Hence  its  use  in  Josh.  v.  1 ;  ix.  1 ;  xll.  7,  writUn 
(presumably)  in  W.  Palestine, 

■  So  (since  the  present  article  was  in  type)  Dean 
(now  Bishop)  Perowne  In  the  Cbntevtp.  Rev.,  Jan.  1888, 
p.  143  sq.  In  Deut.  til.  20,  25,  the  (assumed)  position  of 
the  speaker  Is  naturally  maintained.  In  v.  8,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  phrase  qf  common  occurrence  (Iv.  47  { 
Josh.  il.  10,  lx.  10),  as  in  Josh.  1.  14,  15,  the  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  narrator,  not  of  the  speaker. 
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based  upon  it  Josiah  carries  out  step  by  step 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Deut.,  n  leave  no 
doubt  upon  this  matter.  This  gives  a  posterior 
limit  for  its  composition :  how  much  earlier 
may  it  be?  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  him- 
self, who  either  alone  or  with  the  assistance 
of  Jeremiah,  wishing  to  introduce  a  religious 
reform,  compiled  this  book  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  his  principles,  and  placed  it  where, 
when  wanted,  it  could  conveniently  be  "  found  " ! 
This  view  will  not  bear  examination,  and  has 
been  repudiated  repeatedly  by  the  best  critics.0 
To  say  nothing  of  the  incredible  "  pious  fraud  " 
which  it  involves,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  (1)  a 
book  compiled  by  the  high-priest  could  hardly 
fail  to  emphasize  the  interests  of  the  priestly 
body  at  Jerusalem,  which  Deut.  does  not  do: 
(2)  the  hypothesis  that  Jeremiah  was  the 
author  cannot  be  sustained ;  it  is  true  there 
is  much  that  is  common  to  Jer.  and  Deut., 
but  wheu  the  two  are  minutely  compared 
it  apjMjars  that  many  of  the  characteristic  ex- 
pressions and  ideas  of  each  are  absent  in  the 
other p :  (3)  the  fact  that  the  book  was  found 
while  the  Temple  was  being  cleared  out  for 
repairs,  strengthens  the  prima  facie  impression 
produced  by  the  narrative  that  the  discovery 
was  an  accidental  one.  The  book,  however, 
could  hardly  have  been  lost  for  the  first  time 
in  the  early  years  of  Josiah  (who  appears 
throughout  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah) ;  but  this  might  easily  have  hap- 
pened during  the  heathen  reactiou  under 
Manasseh,  when  the  Temple  was  desecrated, 
and  fell  into  disrepair  (2  K.  xxi.  4-7,  xxii.  5). 
We  are  thus  thrown  back  to  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  as  the  latest  to  which  the  composition 
of  Deut.  can  reasonably  be  assigned.  •> 

■  Cp.  xxi!.  13  with  Deut.  xxlx.  27 ;  xxii.  19  with 
xxviii.  37;  xxiii.  3  b,  24  b,  with  xxvii.26;  w.  4,  5  b,  11 
with  xvii.  3;  vp.  5  a,  13  sq.  with  xli.  2  sq. ;  v.  6  with  xvi. 
21 ;  v.  7  with  xxiii.  17  sq. ;  r.  9  b  with  xviil.  8  a ;  v.  10 
with  xvili.  10a;  r.  14  with  xvi.  21  sq. ;  rr.  21,  23  ("in 
Jerusalem  ")  with  xii.  13  sq.,  xvi.  I  sq. ;  v.  24  with 
xviii.  11;  v.  25  with  vi.  6.  Whether  the  book  found 
by  Hilkiah  embraced  more  than  Deut.  is  unimportant 
for  our  present  purpose:  Deut  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  narrative. 

•  Ewald,  Hut.  iv.  p.  235;  Riehm,  p.  105;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Answer,  p.  34,  O.  T.  J.  C.  p.  362;  Dilltnann, 
p.  614  ;  Kittel  [$  40  end],  p.  57  sq. 

p  The  proof  may  be  fuunJ,  by  the  reader  who  can 
disentangle  it  from  the  irrelevant  matter  concealing  It, 
in  J.  L.  Konig*s  Alttatamentliche  Studien,  ii.  (1839). 
The  salieut  points  are  exhibited  with  superior  discrimi- 
nation and  scholarship  by  Kleinert,  pp.  186-190,  235. 
See  also  Schrad  r,  JSinl.  $  206p;  Keil,  Einl.  $  28,  3. 
Jeremiah's  authorship  was  hinted  at  by  P.  von  fiohlcn 
(against  whom  Konig's  book  was  chiefly  directed)  in 
1835  (Die  (lenetis,  Q  22) :  but  its  only  conspicuous  advo- 
cate has  been  Colenso  (Pent.  iil.  p.  618;  vii.  pp.  225- 
227  ;  and  App.  pp.  85-110). 

i  So  Ewald,  Hist,  i.  127,  Iv.  221 ;  Rlcek.  Intr.  $  126; 
Riehm  (In  1*:>4);  W.  R.  Smith,  Add.  Avswrr,  p.  78; 
Valeton,  vii.  pp.  222  sq. ;  Kittel,  pp.  57-9.  Riu&s,  la 
Bible  (1879),  i.  156  sq.,  Getch.  d.  Ilea.  Sckr.  A.  T.'i, 
$4  286-288,  Kuanen  (/to.  p.  214),  and  (though  less  con- 
fidently) Dlllmauri  (p.  613  sq.)  prefer  the  reiim  of  Josiah. 
Riehm  more  recently  (St.  u.  Kr.,  1*73,  p.  194)  and 
Dclitzsch  (Studien,  xl.  p.  661)  assign  it  to  the  age  of 
Heiekiah.  The  ca.v  against  Deuteronomy  being  suppo  ed 
to  be  the  work  of  nilkiah.  or  of  a  member  of  his  circle, 
is  forcibly  put  by  Dean  (now  Biabop)  Perowne,  Cont. 


§  20.  The  following  considerations  have  ben 
appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  tixiug  the  date 
more  closely. 

(1.)  The  "circumstances  referred  to  in  §§14, 
17  point  more  or  less  conclusively  to  a  period 
considerably  removed  from  that  at  which  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan,  and  pre- 
supposing a  changed  social  couditioa  of  the 
people. 

(2.)  The  law  of  the  kingdom,  xvii.  14  *q,  U 
coloured  by  reminiscences  of  the  monarchy  o; 
Solomon.  The  argument  does  not  deny  thai 
Moses  may  have  made  provision  for  the  e*u- 
blishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Israel,  but  affirms 
that  the  form  in  which  the  provision  is  here  cast 
bears  traces  of  a  later  age  (cp.  §  24). 

(3.)  The  forms  of  idolatry  alluded  to,  specially 
the  worship  of  "  the  host  of  heaven  "  (it.  li 
xvii.  3),  are  thought  to  point  to  the  mi&ik 
period  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  tbt 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  ancient,  as  is 
attested  even  by  the  names  of  places  in  Caaaan: 
but  in  the  notices  (which  are  frequent)  of 
idolatrous  practices  in  Judg.-Kings,  no  n«n- 
tion  occurs  of  "  the  host  of  heaven  "  tul  ta< 
period  of  the  later  kings  (2  K.  xxiii.  12  name* 
Ahaz ;  cp.  Is.  xvii.  8  end,  belonging  to  tie 
same  reign :  2  K.  xxi.  3,  ,S  [cp.  xxiii.  4,  5,  li] 
Manasseh  : ?  Zeph.  i.  5 ;  Jer.  viii.  2,  xix.  li 
[cp.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17;  fczek.  viii.  16 j.  helon?  to 
a  somewhat  later  period).  That  the  cult  is 
presupposed  in  Deut.  and  not  merely  anticipated 
prophetically,  seems  clear  from  the  terms  m 
which  it  is  referred  to.*  While  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  affirm  positively  that  the  danger  wa* 
not  felt  earlier,  the  law,  as  formulated  in  Deut, 
seems  designed  to  meet  the  form  which  the  emit 
assumed  at  a  later  age. 

(4.)  Deut.  xvii.  8-13,  xix.  17,  have  been 
thought  to  presuppose  the  judicature  estab- 
lished by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  xix.  8-11).  Cer- 
tainly (§  14,  note)  the  language  of  Deut.  appears 
to  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  supreme  court 
of  appeal ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
point  of  view  from  whjch  the  Chronicler  writes, 
he  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  describe  the  same 
institution  which  is  alluded  to  in  Deut.*  Still 
there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  this  argu- 
ment, which  forbids  our  attaching  too  mach 
weight  to  it. 

(5.)  The  description  in  xxviii.  49  sq.  hat  been 
supposed  to  betoken  a  familiarity  with  the  cha- 
racter and  dealings  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  that 
in  xxviii.  53  sq.,  64  sq.,  to  show  an  acquaintance 
with  the  siege  of  Samaria  (2  K.  vi.  28  sq.)  saJ 
"  exile  of  the  ten  tribes.  Both  argument*,  espe- 
■  cially  the  latter,  are  of  slight  weight.  Kxile 
and  deportation  of  inhabitants  was  a  familiar 
experience  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  the  pssi* 
bility  of  such  fate  may  well  have  prv*rnted 
itself  to  a  writer  before  the  7th  or  even  bei<re 
the  8th  cent.  B.C.    All  that  can  be  allowed  i» 


Feb.  1888,  pp.  255-257 :  but  his  arguments  do  not  affect 
'  the  position  that  it  was  compose,!  a  generation  or  n>x» 
previously,  and  had  since  been  gemrinelv  \<x*. 

»  The  notices  in  2  K.  xvii  16.  xxiii.  11.  are  in- 
definite. 

•  So  Kleinert.  p.  106. 

*  Riehm,  pp.  SG-8S:  comp.  especially  r.  11  *im 
Deut.  xvii.  12.  Kleinert's  objections,  p.  Ul*q-,  do  *« 
appear  to  be  conclusive,   Cp.  Dlllmaan,  pp.  32Jsq,  ill- 
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that  the  form  of  the  description  (particularly 
that  of  the  invading  foe)  somewhat  strengthens 
the  presumption,  derived  primarily  from  other 
indications,  in  favour  of  a  date  after  (or  during) 
the  great  Assyrian  invasions  of  1'alestine. 

(6.)  The  influence  of  Deut.  upon  subsequent 
writers  is  clear  and  indisputable.  It  is  remark- 
able, now,  that  the  early  Prophets  Amos,  Hosea, 
and  the  undisputed  portions  of  Isaiah  show  no 
certain  traces  of  this  influence  (see  §  33)  ;  Jere- 
miah exhibits  marks  of  it  on  nearly  every  page  ; 
Zephaniah  and  Ezekiel  are  also  evidently  influ- 
enced by  it.  If  Deut.  were  composed  in  the 
period  between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  these  facts 
would  be  exactly  accounted  for. 

(7.)  The  language  and  style  of  Deut.  (§§  31,37), 
clear  and  flowing,  free  from  archaisms,  but 
pur*r  than  that  of  Jeremiah,  would  suit  the 
same  period.  It  is  difficult  in  this  connexion 
not  to  feel  the  force  of  Dillmann's  remark 
(p.  611),  that  44  the  style  of  Deut.  implies  a 
long  development  of  the  art  of  public  oratory, 
and -is  not  of  a  character  to  belong  to  the  first 
age  of  Israelitish  literature." 

(8.)  It  is  believed  also  (though  all  will  not 
recognise  equally  the  force  of  such  an  argument) 
that  the  prophetic  teaching  of  Deut.,  the  point 
of  riew  from  which  the  laws  are  presented,  the 
principles  by  which  conduct  is  estimated,  pre* 
suppose  a  relatively  advanced  stage  of  theo- 
logical reflection,  as  they  also  approximate  to 
what  is  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

(9.)  In  Deut.  xvi.  22,  we  read,  44  Thou  shalt 
not  set  thee  up  a  mazzcbah  (obelisk  or  pillar), 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hateth."  Had  Isaiah 
known  of  this  law,  would  he,  it  is  asked,  have 
adopted  the  mazzibah  (xix.  19)  as  a  symbol  of 
the  conversion  of  Egypt  to  the  true  faith  ?  The 
supposition  that  heathen  pillars  are  meant  in 
Deut.  U  not  favoured  by  the  context  (r.  21  b) ; 
the  use  of  these  has,  moreover,  been  proscribed 
before  (vii.  5 ;  xii.  3  "). 

(10.)  Ewald  and  Riehm  «  (in  1854)  sought  to 
fix  the  date  of  Deut.  more  precisely  from  xxviii. 
*>8.  The  combination  was  an  ingenious  one, 
but  could  not  be  relied  upon  with  any  confi- 
dence ;  and  Riehm  afterwards  abandoned  it.7 

(11.)  Nor  can  any  more  certain  inference  be 
drawn  from  xxiii.  3-8  (prohibiting  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  but  inculcating 
a  spirit  of  friendliness  towards  Edom  and  Egypt). 
With  Amnion  and  Edom  relations  of  hostility 
(so  far  as  appears)  prevailed  uniformly  almost 
from  the  earliest  times :  with  Moab  there  was 
greater  fluctuation,  and  with  Egypt  there  are 
tracea  of  intercourse  at  many  different  periods. 
But  even  if  it  were  clear  that  these  injunctions 
reflect  the  temper  of  a  particular  age,  the  mate- 
rials are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  fix  what 
that  age  may  have  been.  Perhaps  Delitzsch 
(p.  560  sq.  ;  cp.  Dillroann,  p.  605)  is  right  in  re- 
garding the  injunctions  in  vv.  7sq.  as  the  oldest, 
and  assigning  those  in  pc.  3-6  to  a  later  origin 
(prior,  however,  to  the  date  of  Deut.  itself). 


■  Repeated  from  Ex.  xxiii.  24,  xxxiv.  13.  The 
"  Book  of  the  Covenant "  enjoins  the  destruction  of 
keatken  altars  and  pillars;  but  contains  no  prohibition 
corresponding  to  Dent,  xvi  22:  In  Ex.  xxiv.  4  "pil- 
lars "  are  erected  beside  an  altar  by  Moses. 

«  Ewald,  Hist.  iv.  p.  219;  Riehm,  Gesetsgtb.  p.  88  sq. 

J  Stud,  *.  Mrit^  1873,  p.  194. 
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In  answer  to  these  considerations  some  reli- 
ance is  placed  upon  the  acquaintance  which,  it 
is  said,  is  displayed  in  Deut.  with  Egyptian 
customs.*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
argument  possesses  great  cogency,  even  though 
it  be  granted  that  the  customs  alluded  to  in 
vi.  9*  [not  8b],  xxv.  2"  (the  bastinado),  4,d 
xxvii.  2  b,«  are  necessarily  derived  from  Egypt. 
The  mention  of  a  custom  by  a  particular  author 
is  not  evidence  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
its  introduction;  and  the  allusions  to  Egyptian 
peculiarities  in  xi.  10,  and  vii.  15,  xxviii.  27,  35, 
are  not  more  marked  than  the  one  in  Amos 
viii.  8,  ami  not  so  minute  as  those  in  Is.  xix. 

§  21.  If  it  be  true  that  Deut.  is  the  composi- 
tion of  another  than  Moses,  in  what  light  are 
we  to  regard  it  ?  In  particular,  does  this  view 
of  its  origin  detract  from  its  authority  aud  value 
as  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Canou  ?  Let  us 
consider  the  manner  in  which  the  author  must 
have  worked,  and  the  object  which  he  may  have 
had  in  view.  The  objection  is  commonly  made 
tftat^  if  this  be  the  origin  of  the  Book,  it  i» 
a  44  forgery :  "  the  author,  it  is  asserted,  has 
sought  to  shelter  himself  under  a  great  name, 
and  to  secure  by  a  fiction  recognition  or 
authority  for  a  number  of  laws  devised  by  him- 
self.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this 
objection  can  be  sustained :  and  the  theory 
respecting  the  author's  supposed  motives  is 
entirely  unsupported  by  fact.  The  book  does  not 
claim  to  be  written  by  Moses:  whenever  the 
author  speaks  himself,  he  purports  to  give  a 
description  in  the  third  person  of  what  Moses 
did  or  said/  Now,  it  is  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  biblical  historians,  in  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  to  represent  their  characters 
as  speaking  in  words  and  phrases  which  cannot 
have  been  those  actually  used,  but  which  they 
themselves  select  and  frame  for  them :  thus  in 

^  a 

■  Hengstenbcrg,  Die  Bucker  Mate's  und  Acgypten 
(1841),  pp.  89 sq.,  224 ;  whence  SchulU,  p.  78,  kc.,  and 
the  commentators. 

*  See.  Wilklnson-Bircb,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ed.  2  (1878),  L  362  ;  Riehm,  lland- 
wiirterbuck  dts  Bibl.  Altsrtums  (IsMX  P-  678. 

*  For  this  is  based  upon  Exodus  (xiii.  »,  16);  the 
custom,  moreover,  of  hanging  written  charms  on  the 
necks  of  children  (Wilkinson-Birch,  ii.  334-6)  is  only 
partially  parallel. 

«  Wilkinson-Birch,  i.  306-8. 
<»  lb.  U.  418-421. 

*  lb.  1L  286  sq.  This  is  the  most  plausible.  But 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  referring,  in  ex- 
planation of  xx.  6,  to  ib.  i.  266,  286-87,  300  sq. ;  or  to 
KoseUinl.  /  Monimenti  dell'  Egitto,  It.  11L  p.  218.  The 
"  officers "  named  are  not  mere  registrar* :  they  are 
represented  elsewhere  as  exercising  administrative  func- 
tions, and  here  tbey  perform  merely  ■such  duties  as 
would  be  assigned  in  the  army  of  any  country  to  simi- 
larly constituted  officials.  The  practice  of  burying 
viands  with  the  dead— if  Dillmann  be  right  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  alluded  to  In  xxvl.  14  (otherwise  Kell)— 
though  Egyptian  (WUk.-Blrrh,  iii.  p.  433),  Is  far  from 
being  confined  to  Egypt  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture, 
1871,  li.  pp.  26  sq.). 

r  See  i.  1-5 ;  iv.  41-43,  44-v.  1 ;  xxvli.  1,  9.  11 ;  xxix. 
2  (Heb.  1) ;  xxxl.  1-30.  Undoubtedly,  the  third  person 
way  have  beeu  used  by  Moses :  but  it  is  unreasonable  to 
claim  that  he  must  have  used  it,  or  to  contend  that 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  could  only  have  been  written 
by  him.  The  case  is  stated  correctly  by  Dclitxsch, 
Studien,  x.p.603sq.;  more  briefly  in  Genesis  (1887). 
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the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  many  of  the  speeches 
exhibit  plain  marks  of  the  style  of  St.  Luke ; 
the  speeches  in  the  Chronicles  (except  those 
borrowed  from  the  Books  of  Kings)  are  in  the 
style  of  the  author  of  that  Book  ;  many  of  those 
in  Kings  are  in  the  style  of  the  compiler  of 
Kings*  Thus  David  in  1-2  Sam.  speaks  in  one 
style ;  in  the  Chronicles  he  speaks  in  another.* 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  authors  no  doubt  had 
information  as  to  what  was  actually  said  on  the 
occasions  in  question,  which  they  recast  in  their 
own  words,  only  preserving,  perhaps,  a  few  cha- 
racteristic expressions;  in  other  cases,  they 
merely  gave  articulate  expression  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  it  was  presumed  that  the 
personages  in  question  would  have  entertained. 
This  custom  of  the  biblical  writers  might  be 
abundantly  illustrated  ;  and  it  is  important,  if 
we  wish  to  read  the  Historical  Books  aright,  to 
bear  it  in  mind.  The  principle  may  be  applied 
in  the  present  case.  No  doubt  there  was  a  tra- 
dition of  a  final  address  delivered  by  Moses  to 
the  people;  perhaps,  also,  a  written  record  of 
its  general  purport  and  scope.4  Upon  this  basis 
the  discourses  in  Deut.  are  constructed.  The 
historical  retrospect  is  sketched  in  full ;  the 
old  laws  are  explained,  and  referred  to  their 
motives  and  aim  :  at  the  same  time  the  modifi- 
cations and  additions  which  some  had  undergone 
in  the  course  of  years,  in  the  effort  to  adapt  to 
new  conditions  and  otherwise  extend  the  princi- 
ples of  the  old  legislation,  are  silently  incorpo- 
rated. To  suppose  that  the  ordinances  are  the 
author's  "  inventions  "  is  out  of  the  question, — 
whether  imagined  on  the  one  side,  or  objected 
on  the  other;  the  fact,  if  true,  must  have  been 
at  once  discovered,  and  have  proved  fatal  to 
their  acceptance  by  the  nation:  they  are  cur- 
rent customs,  some  as  old  as  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  others  doubtless  more  recent,  but 
sanctioned  by  prophetic  or  other  authority,  and 
obviously  such  as  would  be  recognised  as  authori- 
tative by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
In  thus  building  upon  a  foundation  supplied  by 
tradition;  in  adopting  laws  which  were, or  were 
reputed  to  be,  Mosaic  ;  in  providing  them  with 
hortatory  introductions,  couceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  older  legislation,  there  is  no  dis- 
honesty and  no  literary  fraud.* 

§  22.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  reached 
from  another  direction.  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  code:  the  discursive,  un- 
technical  style  which  it  often  assumes  is  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  a  code  ;  it  contains 
a  code,  but  is  not  the  code  itself.  It  is  (as  has 
been  said  before)  the  popularization  of  a  code,  a 
manual  taking  a  code  as  its  basis,  and  extracting 
and  commenting  upon  such  provisions  as  were 
most  generally  necessary  to  be  known.  But  a 
work  of  this  sort  obviously  pretends  to  no 
authority  of  its  own  ;  its  authority  is  derived 
from  the  code  which  underlies  it.  In  casting  his 
explanations  therefore  into  a  form  appropriate  to 
Moses*  mouth,  the  author  could  not  have  been 

*  See  for  illustrations  Delitisch,  Jetaias*  (18*9), 
p.  11  sq.  (Engl.  Tr.  i.  16  aq.) 

h  See  e.g.  1  Ch.  xxvlli.,  xxlx.  (both  the  idioms 
and  the  ideas  of  which  are  throughout  those  of  the 
Chronicler:  cp.  the  writer's  Introduction,  pp.  498  sq., 
&02  sq.). 

»  So  KMnert,  p.  135;  IMltzsch,  Studien,  x.  p.  608. 

*  Cp.  DelitXBch,  ib.  p.  500. 
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actuated  by  a  desire  to  gain  authority  for  * 
"  new  code  :  "  the  code  existed  and  wu  r«o?- 
nised  as  such ;  the  author's  aim  is  simply  to 
apply  and  enforce  it.  His  own  position  ii  thus, 
as  towards  the  code,  essentially  subordinate:  he 
is  not  an  originator,  but  expounds  anew  old 
principles.  Not  merely  then  is  there  nothing  a 
the  Book  implying  an  interested  or  dishonest 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  (post -Mosaic)  author; 
the  imputation  is  refuted  by  the  nature  of  the 
case.  And  this  being  so,  the  moral  and  ^piritaal 
greatness  of  Deut.  remains  unimpaired  :  itsitupi- 
ration  and  canonical  value  are  in  no  decree  less 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  0.  T.  Scrip- 
tures which  happens  to  be  anonymous. 

§  23.  In  fact,  it  is  apj»rent  upon  intrinsic 
grounds  that  in  the  main  the  laws  in  Deut  trt 
anything  but  new  enactments.  In  ch.  ii_ 
though  the  form  is  Douteronoraic,  the  awVtaatc 
is  certainly  earlier  :  the  law  of  military  servi* 
implies  a  simpler  state  of  society  than  the  age 
of  the  later  kings;  and  the  injunction  to  pit 
no  quarter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (yii. 
1-5;  xx.  16-18)  "  points  us  directly  hick  to 
the  days  of  Moses."1  The  text  itself  refer*  tt 
Ex.  xxiii.  31-33;  and  in  any  subsequent  recapi- 
tulation of  Mosaic  principles  it  must  unques- 
tionably have  found  a  place.  The  repetition, 
so  far  from  being  nugatory  (as  is  sometime? 
objected)  in  the  8th-7th  cent,  ac,  would 
indirectly  have  a  real  value  :  occurring,  >' 
does,  in  close  connexion  with  the  prohibition  of 
all  intercourse  with  the  Canaanites,  it  would  1* 
an  emphatic  protest  against  tendencies  which, 
under  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  alike,  w  ere  dangerously 
strong.  And  as  regards  the  laws  included  u- 
xxi.  10 — xxv.,  the  same  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  somewhat  unusual  expressions  which  aft 
here  found  to  occur  (Dillmann,  p.  340). 

§  24.  The  much-debated  "  law  of  the  kmr 
dom  "  (xvii.  14-20)  is  also  nndoubtedly  in  it* 
kernel  old  (so  Dillmann,  pp.  322.  604 >  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  limitations  la»d  down  art 
all  theocratic ;  the  law  does  not  defines  politkil 
constitution,  or  limit  the  autocracy  of  the  kin? 
in  civil  matters.  It  stands  thus  out  of  relatk* 
with  1  Sam.  viii.  11-17,  x.  25.  Its  object  is  t« 
show  how  the  monarchy,  if  established,  is  to 
conform  to  the  same  Mosaic  principles  whica 
govern  other  departments  of  the  comnjuaity. 
Verse  15  does  not  allude,  as  has  been  suppose!, 
to  the  possible  danger  of  a  foreign  usurper  ii 
the  8th  or  7th  cent.,  but  asserts  the  primary 
condition  which  the  monarchy  must  satisfy,— 
"Thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  to  be  kins 
over  thee : "  a  condition  conceived  thoroughly 
in  the  spirit  of  Ex.  xxiii.  32  sq.,  and  designed 
to  secure  Israel's  distinctive  nationality  agair.it 
the  intrusion  of  a  heathen  element  in  this  most 
important  dignity.  The  prohibitions  tr.  16  sq- 
guard  against  the  distractions  too  often  produced 
by  riches  and  luxury  at  an  Orientil  Court: 
danger  from  this  source  may  well  have  beer 
foreseen  by  Moses :  still,  these  verses  certainly 
wear  the  appearance  of  being  coloured  by  re- 
collections of  the  court  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  -5- 
28  ;  xi.  2-4),  or  even  of  the  eagerness  or  * 
powerful  party  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  to  indav-e 
the  king  to  strengthen  himself  by  means  «t 
Egyptian  cavalry  (Is.  xxx.  16;  xixi.  1;  cp. 


»  Cp.  Dillmann,  p.  273  :  M  gewias  uralt" 
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Jer.  ii.  18, 36).m  The  injunctions  rr.  18 sq.  secure 
the  king's  personal  familiarity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  for  the  reason 
specified  in  c.  20.  As  the  re-formulation  of  an 
older  law,  embodying  the  theocratic  ideal  of  the 
monarchy,  the  law  of  the  kingdom  contains 
nothing  that  is  ill-adapted  to  a  date  in  8th-7th 
cent.,  or  that  would  have  sounded  "  absurd  "  to 
the  author's  contemjwraries,  supposing  that  to 
be  the  period  at  which  he  lived." 

That  the  legislation  of  Deut.  is  based  gene- 
rally upon  pre-existing  sources  is  fully  recog- 
nised by  critics.0  In  estimating  their  position 
it  is  necessary  accordingly  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
Arguments1"  which  are  sufficiently  forcible  against 
the  view  that  the  laws  of  Deut.  are  inventions  of 
the  7th  cent.  H.c.  have  by  no  means  the  same 
cogency  when  directed  against  the  position  that 
Deut.  is  the  reproduction  and  re-formulation  of 
an  older  system  of  laws. 

§  25.  CriticAil  questions  connected  chiefly  with 
the  "margins"  of  Doit «— As  has  been  stated  (§  2), 
ch.  v.-xxvi.,  with  ch.  xxviii.  as  a  conclusion,'1 
belong  closely  together :  they  comprise  the  legis- 
lation proper,  and  are  marked  throughout  by 
the  same  spirit  and  method  of  treatment/  To 
this  iv.  44-49  form  a  superscription.  Ch.  xxvii., 
a*  it  stands,  plainly  interrupts  the  connexion, 
and  is  probably  misplaced  ;  xxviii.  1  would  form 
a  natural  sequel  to  xxvi.  19,  though  the  view  is 
highly  probable  that  the  two  verses  xxvii.  9  sq. 
were  the  link  which  originally  connected  xxvi. 
19  with  xxviii.  1.' 

§  26.  What  relation,  now,  does  ch.  i.-iv.  40 
bear  to  the  body  of  Deut.  ?  Is  it  by  the  same 
hand?  The  main  reasons  for  answering  this 
question  in  the  negative,  and  for  supposing  it 
added  after  ch.  v.  sq.  was  completed,  arc1  (1)  the 
disagreement  between  ii.  14  b  and  v.  2  sq.,  xi. 
2-7,  and  between  ii.  29  and  xiiii.  3, 4, 7  ; "  (2)  the 
separate  heading  iv.  44-49,  which  appears  to  be 
superfluous  after  i.  1-4.    These  are,  no  doubt, 

»  To  "cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,"  l«  not  to 
l«  understood  literally,  as  Num.  xlv.  4:  what  is  meain 
is  that  in  sending  to  Egypt  In  quest  of  cavalry  the  king 
will  be  acting  counter  to  the  intention  of  the  words 


■  With  $4  23  and  24  cp.  Delltztch,  Studien,  xi. 

•  E4.  Graf.  pp.  30. 22,  24  ;  Richrn,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1873, 
p.  193;  Castelli,  La  Uggt.  fcc.,  p.  31S ;  Kcuss,  La  Bible, 
L  p.  153  sq. ;  Dillmann,  Omm.  on  Deut.,  passim,  esp. 
p.  604  aq.    Also  Delitrsch.  Genesis  (1  wt\  p.  25. 

p  As  those  of  Mr.  Espin  and  Prof.  Blsscll  (chap.  viil.). 

1  Cp.  the  sections  of  similar  Import  with  which  the 
codes  In  Ex.  xxi.-xxliL  (xxiii.  20-33)  and  Lev.  xvii.- 
xxvl.  (xxvi.  3-45)  clow. 

'  See  esp.  Kueoen,  Ilex.  pp.  111-115;  DUlm.  p.  292. 

•  So  Ewald.  Hist.  i.  131;  Klelnert,  p.  183;  Kuenen, 
Th.  Tijdsekr.  1878,  p.  302 aq.;  Hex.  p.  125;  Dillmann. 

•  The  grounds  are  stated  more  fully  by  Kuenen,  Hex. 
$  7,  13-17  (following  others),  and  Rlehm,  Hint,  pp.  315- 
317,  both  of  whom  express  themselves  satisfied  by  them. 

•  Tb©  recipients  of  the  Deut.  legislation,  who  In 
char*,  v.  xi.  are  identified  with  the  witnesses  of  the 
tboophany  at  Horeh,  are  In  ch.  11.  expressly  distinguished 
from  them.  The  question  which  arises  Is  this.  Do  suffi- 
cient groumls  exist  in  the  context  of  the  passages  quoted 
to  make  it  probable  that  one  and  the  same  writer  would 
adopt  in  them  two  different  points  of  view  ? 

Edom  and  Moab  are  placed  on  the  tame  footing  in  Ii. 
29,  but  on  a  different  footing  In  xxill.  3.  7  sq.  However, 
the  Injunction  in  xxiii.  8  is  avowedly  based  upon  the 
-  brotherhood or  Edom— a  relationship  not  subsisting 
In  the  case  of  Moab. 


incongruities:  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
sufficiently  grave  to  outweigh  the  strong  im- 
pression produced  by  the  language  of  ch.  i.-iv. 
that  it  is  by  the  same  hand  as  ch.  v.  sq.  Not 
only  is  the  general  style  and  manner  of  treat- 
ment the  same  —  ch.  i.-iii.  generally  like  ch. 
ix.  x.,  and  ch.  iv.  generally  like  ch.  v.  —  but 
there  are,  besides,  remarkable  coincidences  of 
phraseology.  Not  to  quote  the  broader  features 
of  the  Deuteronomic  style,'  which  are  readily 
susceptible  of  imitation,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice  : — 

1.  17.  TtJ   (xviil.  22);  27,  nWt?  (Ix-  28);  28, 

DW3  nniV2  (»*•  O;  29.  v-iy  (vti.  21.  xx.  3. 

xxxi.  6%  31  end  ($  36,  No.  24) ;  43,  *\>\T\  (xvil.  13, 
xviii.  20) ;  46  b  (Idiom),  cp.  Ix.  25,  xxix.  16  fHeb.  15]  ;— 
H.  6.  Cp  "pm  cp.  xL  24  ;  27,  TO3  changed  to  HQ 

($  36.  No.  21);  30.  33^  (xv.  7;  only  2  Ch. 

xxxvi.  13  besides);  33,  fro  (f  36.  No.  20);— Hi. 

24.  ^3  (v.  21.  ix.  26,  xl.  2);-iv.  9.  fjlj  NO  "K?K 
(J  36,  No.  36);  10b  (cp.  xii.  lb);  19  (cf.  xvll.  3);  29b 
($  36,  No.  19);  32,  cp.  xiii.  7  [Heb.  8],  xxviii.  64  (all); 

JT1DD  and  D*tmo  (v»-  19«  *xvl-  «);  *°  ($  34« 

No.  8;  y  36,  No.  13;  $  34.  Nos.  3,  4). 

The  combination  of  minuter  and  broader  fea- 
tures constitutes  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  unity  of  authorship.  Still,  there  is  justice 
in  the  remark  that  the  separate  heading  iv.  44-9, 
especially  when  its  circumstantidity  is  considered, 
wears  the  appearance  of  being  due  to  a  writer 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  introduction 
to  v.-xxvi.  contained  in  i.-iv.  40.  Kleinert,  with 
older  scholars  (pp.  33,  168  sq.),  supposes  that  iv. 
44-xxvi.  was  the  part  of  Deut.  that  was  first 
completed,  and  that  i.-iv.  40,  41-43  was  prefixed 
subsequently  by  the  author  himself  as  an  intro- 
duction. Dillmann,  who  does  not  doubt  that  the 
substance  of  ch.  i.-iv.  is  by  the  author  of  ch.  v.  sq., 
but  holds  that  it  has  been  modified  in  form  by 
the  redactor  who  incorporated  Deut.  in  the 
Hexateuch,  attributes  to  the  latter  both  ii.  14  b- 
16  and  iv.  44-49. 

§  27.  Ch.  xxvii.  Verses  9  sq.  have  been  spoken 
of  already  (§  25).  In  the  rest  of  the  chapter 
four  distinct  ceremonies  are  enjoined  :  (1)  The 
inscription  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  on  stones 
upon  Mount  Ebal,  cr.  1-4,  8 ;  (2)  the  erection 
of  an  altar  and  offering  of  sacrifices  on  the  same 
spot,  rr.  5-7  ;  (3)  the  ratification  of  the  new 
covenant  by  the  people  standing  on  both  moun- 
tains, tc.  11-13;  (4)  the  twelve  curses  uttered 
by  the  Levites  and  responded  to  by  the  whole 
people,  cc.  14—26.  It  is  true  that  op.  11-13  are 
disconnected  with  1-8,  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances being  alike  different*:  at  the  same  time 
some  actual  symbolical  ceremony  must  have 
been  intended  in  the  words  xi.  29  sq.,  and  these 
verses  specify  what  that  is.  In  the  opinion  of 
critics,  the  basis  of  rr.  1-8  is  an  older  narrative, 
which  has  been  recast  by  the  writer  of  Deut.  in 
his  own  phraseology.  The  connexion  of  rr.  14- 
26  with  rr.  11-13  is  very  imperfect.  Verses 
12  sq.  represent  six  of  the  tribes  (including  Levi, 
which  is  reckoned  here  as  a  lay-tribe,  Ephraim 


*  The  reader  who  cannot  discover  them  for  himself 
will  find  them  noted  in  Dillmann,  p.  239.  The  differ- 
ences which  Kuenen  (p.  130)  notes  are  real  but  slight 

»  Kuenen,  7*.  Tijdsekr.  1878,  p.  304sq.(cp.  Best.  y  7, 
22);  Dillmann.  P.  367  sq.  ^ 
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and  Manasseh  being  treated  as  one)  on  Gorizim 
and  six  on  Ebal — in  tolerable  accordance  with 
Josh.  viii.  33 ;  and  we  expect  (cp.  xi.  29)  some 
invocation  of  blessings  and  curses  on  the  two 
mountains  respectively.  Verses  14  sq.,  on  the 
contrary,  describe  only  a  series  of  curses, 
uttered  by  the  Lcvites,  to  which  ail  Israel 
respond.  The  two  representations  are  evidently  ' 
divergent,  and  give  an  inconsistent  picture  of 
the  entire  scene.  Either  something  which  made 
the  transition  clear  has  dropped  out  between 
vv.  13  and  14,  or  ft.  14  sq.  have  been  incorporated 
from  some  independent  source  (see  Dillmann, 
pp.  367-9). 

§  28.  It  is  not  possible  perhaps  to  feel  so 
confident  respecting  xxix.  2  (Heb.  1) — xxx.  20, 
as  respecting  ch.  i.-iv. :  for  here,  though  there 
is  no  lack  of  Deuteronomic  phrases,  the  Deutero- 
nomic  ring  (except  in  xxx.  11-20,  especially 
11-14)  is  not  heard  quite  so  distinctly.  Several 
new  expressions  also  make  their  appearance  (e.ij. 

xxix.  6b,  9b,  lib  [both  Josh.];  17,  DWtf 

and  d*W>j;  19,      nnnc);  22- 

xxx.  10  is  connected  imperfectly  with  the  context. 
Kleinert  (p.  202)  remarks  that  the  promise  of 
restoration  in  xxx.  1-10  is  alien  to  the  intention 
of  a  legislator,  whose  object  throughout  the  rest 
of  ch.  xxviii.-xxx.  is  exclusively  to  inculcate 
motives  for  the  observance  of  his  statutes, 
and  kindred  rather  to  the  spirit  of  a  prophet. 
It  may  be  replied  that  the  author  is  more  than 
a  mere  legislator :  the  section,  moreover  (with 
xxix.  22-29),  is  but  the  expansion  of  iv.  27-31. 
But  it  is  true  that  xxx.  11  (which  clearly  gives 
the  reason  for  ^present  duty,  and  is  in  no  relation' 
with  the  future  contemplated  in  re.  9,  10)  is 
connected  imperfectly  with  r.  10,  and  can  hardly 
have  been  originally  preceded  by  xxx.  1-10. 
Dillmann  considers  that  elements  belonging  to 
Deut.  have  been  here  united  and  amplified  by 
the  redactor,  and  agrees,  in  particular,  that  xxx. 
11-20  is  "beyond  question  original." 

§  29.  Ch.  xxxi.  1 — xxxii.  47,  including  the 
Song  of  Moses  (ch.  xxxii.). 

Argument  qf  the  Song. -After  m  exordium  (rr.  1-3) 

the  poet  states  bis  theme  (4  a  ^yj)  D*Dn  ~\)  *TI).  vis" 
the  uprightness  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah,  as  illustrated 
in  His  dealings  with  a  corrupt  and  ungrateful  nation 
(tn>.  4-e).  He  dwells  on  the  providential  care  with  which 
the  people  bad  been  guided  to  the  home  reserved  for  them 
(rr.  7-11):  how  It  had  triumphantly  taken  possession  of 
the  soil  of  Canaan  (rr.  13,  14);  how  prosperity  had 
tempted  it  to  be  untrue  to  its  ideal  (*' Jcshurun  ") 
character,  to  forsake  and  dishonour  its  God  (rr.  15-18), 
until  the  punishment  decreed  for  this  (rr.  19-26) 
had  all  but  Issued  in  national  extinction,  and  the  final 
step  had  only  been  arrested  by  the  thought  of  the  foe's 
malicious  triumph  (rr.  26-%).  Had  the  nation  possessed 
true  wisdom,  it  would  perceive  whither  its  course  was 
tending,  and  would  understand  the  true  ground  of  iu 
disasters  (rr.  2 a- 33).  But  the  enemy  will  not  triumph 
for  ever :  in  His  people's  extremity  Jehovah  will  Him- 
self Interpose  (rr.  34-36) ;  and  when  the  gods  whom  they 
have  chosen  are  powerless  to  aid  them,  He  Who  is  God 
alone,  and  Lord  of  life  and  death,  will  avenge  His  ser- 
vant^' cause  (rr.  37-43).  The  thought  underlying  the 
whole  is  thus  the  rescue  of  the  people  by  an  act  of  grace, 
at  the  moment  when  annihilation  seemed  imminent. 
The  poem  begins  reproachfully ;  but  throughout  tender- 
ness prevails  above  severity,  and  towards  Its  close  the 
stralu  becomes  wholly  one  of  consolation  and  hope. 


J  Kcil.  Bird.,  6  24.  3  end. 


The  Song  shows  great  originality  in  form, 
being  a  presentation  of  prophetical  thoughts  ia 
a  poetical  dress,  which  is  unique  in  the  0.  T. 
The  standpoint — whether  assumed  or  real — frctn 
which  the  poet  speaks  is,  of  course,  subsfrpjst! 
to  the  Mosaic  age,  to  which,  rr.  7-12,  he  loob 
back  as  to  a  distant  past.  The  style  of  treat- 
ment, ns  a  historical  retrospect,  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  Hos.  ii.,  Jer.  ii.,  Exek.  xx.,  Ps.  cri.  TV 
theme  is  developed  with  great  literary  aaJ 
artistic  skill;  the  images  are  varied  and  expres- 
sive ;  the  parallelism,  though  not  perfectly 
regular,  is  often  very  forcible.' 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the 
Song  cannot  be  by  the  same  hand  as  the  bolt 
of  Deut.  At  the  same  time  most  of  the  charac- 
teristic expressions  are  different,  and  it  present' 
many  fresh  thoughts:  hence  Delitrsch,  within^ 
to  vindicate  its  Mosaic  authorship,  seeks  to  $ho\r 
that  it  is  independent  of  and  prior  to  the  dis- 
courses, and  that  in  such  points  of  contact » 
are  traceable  between  them  the  originxlitr  in 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  Song.*  In  this  fcf 
appears  to  be  right:  at  any  rate  internal  evi- 
dence, while  not  indeed  precluding  the  iieutiu 
of  authorship,*  is  far  from  being  strong  tnovp 
to  make  it  a  certainty.  If  xxxi.  14  *q.  be  ex- 
amined carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  ar» 
really  two  introductions  to  the  Song,  viz.  rr.  14- 
22  and  rr.  23-30.  These  appear  to  be  br  dif- 
ferent hands;  the  first  exhibiting  several  phruo 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Deut.,  the  second  beini 
in  the  general  style  of  the  body  of  the  Boot. 
Verses  14-22  are  considered  by  critics  to  tVrx 
part  of  JE;  and  the  view  taken  by  them  of  th<- 
Song  is  that,  being  already  at  the  time  *Hm 
JE  was  composed  attributed  to  Moses,  it  va* 
incorporated  in  this  historical  work  acconi- 
ingly.b  The  section  containing  it  wai  oi- 
cerpted  by  the  author  (or  redactor)  of  Dent- 
who,  adding  xxxi.  23-30  and  xxxii.  45-47. 
gave  it  the  place  which  it  now  holds.  Th:« 
view  presupposes  naturally  that  the  Sous;  i> 
older  than  Jfci,  and  a  fortiori  older  than  D#at. 
Dillmann,  in  agreement  with  Knobel 
Schrader  (Einl.  §  205  h),  assigns  it  to  the  peri*! 
of  the  Syrian  wars,  in  particular  to  the  interval 
between  2  K.  xiii.  4, 7,  and  xiii.  23, 25,  xir.  iSt-i- 
(cjre.  800  B.c).  Certainly  a  period  such 
this  is  the  standpoint  from  which  the  Socr. 
purports  to  be  spoken. 

Ch.  xxxii.  43-52.  This  is  part  of  the  narra- 
tive of  P :  it  has  all  the  marks  of  P«  style, 
and  none  of  the  style  of  Deut.  (e.q.  *2K,  rr.  49, 
52,  like  Num.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2,  &<x/but  conmry 


«  Studien,  x.  p.  607. 

•  Keil,  aiming  to  prove  more,  catches  at  straws:  b 
what  respect  are  hiTvb  and  CVi6  better  evid** 
of  antiquity  than  yiTvb  ty*X~vb-  which  *rt 
used  by  Isaiah  ?   Mr.  Espin  (p.  917),  in  referrtns'k  » 

long  list  *'  of  coincidences  given  by  Oolenao,  /Vat.  iu. 
$  799,  has  neglected  to  notice  that  a  large  number  ct 
these  are  with  Jeremiah,  and  consequently  haw  D" 
cogency  except  for  those  who  believe  that  Pent  is  tfce 
work  of  that  Prophet. 

b  So  Schrader,  Einl.  (1869),  {.  191 :  IHoatermana.  is 
the  Stud.  u.  Krit  1871,  p.  262  sq.  (whose  anjuiseste 
satisfy  Wcllh.  J.  D.  Tk.  xxi.  585);  Dillmann;  BJebw. 
Kinl.  p.  312.  Cp.  Ewald,  Hist.  1.  p.  123  sq.  Sec«I» 
Kuenen,  {.$  8,  15;  and  Stade  in  the  Z.  A  T.  V.  lssi. 
pp.  297-300. 
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to  the  usage  of  Deut.  [see  §  37]).  It  is  partly 
identical  with  Num.  xxvii.  12-14. 

§  30.  Ch.  xxxiii.  The  Blessing  of  Moses. — 
This  offers  even  fewer  points  of  contact  with 
the  discourses  of  Deut.  than  ch.  xxxii.,  and  is 
accordingly  considered  by  Delitzsch  not  to  have 
been  among  the  materials  made  use  of  by  the 
author  of  Deut.,  but  to  have  been  banded  down 
separately ;  till  it  was  inserted  here  by  the 
redactor  who  incorporated  Deut.  as  a  whole  in 
the  present  Pentateuch.  A  peculiarity  of  form 
will  be  noticed :  each  blessing  is  introduced  by 
the  narrator  separately,  speaking  in  his  own 
person.  The  exegesis  is  in  mauy  parts  difficult, 
and  the  text  sometimes  corrupt  (e.g.  2  b,  3, 
probably  21).  The  blessing  on  Joseph  is 
evidently  moulded  on  Gen.  xlix.  25  sq. :  the  other 
blessings  are  original.  Compared,  as  a  whole, 
with  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
pitched  in  a  higher  key :  the  tone  is  more 
buoyant :  while  the  former  in  the  main  has  in 
view  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  different 
tribes,  the  blessing  of  Moses  contemplates 
them  in  their  ideal  glories,  and  views  them  both 
separately  and  collectively  (cv.  26-29),  as  exer- 
cising theocratic  functions,  and  enjoying  theo- 
cratic privileges.  The  most  salient  features 
are  the  (apparent)  isolation  and  depression  of 
Judah,  the  honour  and  respect  with  which  Levi 
is  viewed,  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  double 
tribe  of  Joseph,  and  the  burst  of  grateful 
enthusiasm  with  which  (ce.  26-29)  the  poet 
celebrates  the  fortune  of  his  nation,  settled  ami 
secure,  with  the  aid  of  its  God,  on  the  fertile 
•oil  of  Palestine.  Verse  4,  if  not  also  cv.  27  b, 
28  (drove  out,  said,  dvcelty,  implies  a  date  later 
than  Moses ;  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  Blessing, 
opinions  differ,  and,  in  fact,  conclusive  criteria 
fail  us.    The  external  evidence,  supplied  by  the 


! 
! 


p 

JE 
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title  (c.  1),  is  slight:  internal  evidence,  from 
the  obscure  nature  of  some  of  the  allusions,  is 
indecisive,  and  affords  scope  for  diverging  con- 
clusions. Kleinert  (pp.  169-175),  urging  v.  7 
(Judah's  isolation,  in  agreement  with  its  non- 
mention  in  Deborah's  song),  assigns  it  to  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  Graf,*  understanding  v.  \ 
differently,  and  remarking  the  allusion  to  the 
Temple  in  r.  12  and  the  terms  in  which  tha 
power  of  Joseph  is  described  in  v.  17,  thinks  of 
the  prosperous  age  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  xiv.  25). 
which  is  accepted  by  Kuenen, d  Reuss,*  and 
others.  Dillmann  (p.  415  sq.),  while  interpreting 
w.  7  and  12  similarly,  considers  that  the  terms 
in  which  Levi  and  Judah  are  spoken  of  are 
better  satisfied  by  a  date  very  shortly  after  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  (so  Schrader,  Einl. 
§  204) ;  and  adduces  reasons  for  supposing  it  to 
be  the  work  of  a  poet  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  attributed  to 
Moses.  Volck, r  partly  on  the  questionable 
ground  that  such  concrete  traits  as  the  Blessing 
exhibits  are  those  of  the  Mosaic  age,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  its  predominant  ideal  character, 
defends  its  Mosaic  authorship;  and  Delitzsch* 
agrees  with  him  (both,  however,  excepting 
v.  4).  The  style  of  ch.  xxxiii.  is  more  archaic 
than  that  of  ch.  xxxii. 

In  ch.  xxxiv.,  verses  1-7  (in  the  main)  con- 
sist of  J's  account  of  Moses*  death,  slightly  ex- 
panded by  a  later  hand,  and  concluded  by  c.  10 
(cp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  11);  vc.  8,  9  (cp.  Num.  xxvii. 
22  sq.)  belong  to  P  :  w.  11  sq.  are  a  compilation 
of  Deut.  phrases,  but  probably  not  by  D,  on 

account  of  the  indifferent  style  (^3^);  they 
are  attached  to  c.  10  loosely  as  a  supplement. 

The  structure  of  Deut.  may  be 
in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows : — 


xxvii.  6-7  a. 


7  b-S.  9-10. 11- 13  (14-26*>    xxviil,  xxix.  1-xxxl.  13. 

v.  8-9. 


JK  xxxll.  (1-43*).  44. 
D 


(xxxili.») 


xxxiv.  1-7. 


10. 


.  11-12. 


§  31.  Evidence  of  language  on  the  date  of 
Deut. — i.  Alleged  archaisms. 4i  Very  incorrectly," 
writes  Delitzsch,*1  abandoning  his  previous  posi- 
tion, 1  *4  have  certain  linguistic  criteria  been 
appealed  to  as  evidence  for  the  equal  and  high 
antiquity  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch." This  verdict  is  indeed  the  only  one 
authorized  by  the  facts  of  philology.  The  only 
archaism  in  the  Pentateuch  which  Delitzsch 
now  admits  is  the  use  of  *u?3  as  a  feminine 
(Gen.  xxiv.  14,  16,28,  55,  57  ;  xxxiv.  3,  12;  and 
in  the  laws  Deut.  xxii.  15-29,  thirteen  times) ; 
the  feminine  JTTM  occurring  but  once  (xxii.  29). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  other  principal 
words  or  forms  which  have  been  cited  by  Keil, 


«  Der  Segen  Host's  (1867),  pp.  79-83. 

*  Religion  of  Israel,  I  378 sq.;  Ilex.  p. 

•  La  Bible,  11.  p.  360  sq. 

t  Der  Segen  Hose's  (1873),  p.  157  sq. 

«  P.  608.  Bat  internal  evidence  connecting  cb.  xxxiii. 
with  ch.  xxxii.  is  slight ;  "  Jeshurun."  the  figure  xxxii. 
13a.  "Till,  29  b  (both  occurring  elsewhere),  and  S\U} 
lunly  xxxii.  2  a,  xxxiii.  28  b),  being  the  sole  noteworthy 


by  Delitzsch  himself  formerly,  and  others,  as 
archaisms,  with  an  indication  of  the  grounds 
which  compel  their  rejection. 

(1.)  The  use  of  JOH  for  both  genders,  which  occurs 
196  times  in  the  Pentateuch  (by  the  side  of  11  times 
(OH),  of  which  36  are  in  Deut.  The  fact  that  all  Se- 
mitic languages  have  a  feminine  with  yod  authorize* 
the  inference  that  this  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  Semitic  stock,  before  the  several  sister  dialects, 
Hebrew  amongst  them,  acquired  independent  exist- 
ence.k  Whatever,  then,  be  the  explanation  of  the 
epicene  (Oil*  Hebrew  in  its  earliest  stage  must  have 
had  a  feminine  Wft.  In  all  probability  the  peculiarity 
is  not  original.  It  is  clear,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
LXX..  that  in  the  older  lleb.  MSS.  the  plena  seriptio 
was  far  from  being  in  general  use  (see  the  writer's  .Votes 


resemblances:  the  others,  cited  by  Volck.  p.  167.  from 
Lagarde,  are  not  characteristic.    Keil.  and  those  who 
agree  with  him.  do  not  perceive  the  difficulty  of  v.  7. 
*  Genesis,  1887,  p.  27. 

»  Genesis,  1872,  p.  22  sq. ;  cp.  this  Diet.,'  ii.  783. 

k  So  Noldeke,  the  highest  living  authority  on  tho 
Semitic  languages,  Z.  D.  M.  G.,  1866,  p.  458  sq. ;  1878, 
p.  59«  ;  endorsed  by  Delltxsch,  .Studien,  viii.  p.  I 
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on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel,  1890,  xxxlil.  aq.);  and 
doubtless.  In  the  autographs  of  the  0.  T.,  as  on  the  stone 
of  Meaha  for  the  masculine,1  and  on  the  inscriptions  of 
Eahmunazar*  and  Yehawmelech  of  Gebal°  lor  both 
genders,  the  pronoun  of  the  third  pen.  sing,  was  regu- 
larly written  {(Hi  though  read,  of  course,  as  ku'  or  af, 
as  occasion  required.  When  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  the  plena  scriptw  was  Inserted,  this  for  some 
reason,  which  we  can  only  supply  from  conjecture,  was 
in  the  Pentateuch,  with  eleven  exceptions,  always  V° 

(*.)  bnn  for  n^xn.  *v-  42«  v"-  22.     **•  *» in 

Gen.  xlx.  8,  25,  xxvl.  3,  4,  Lev.  xviil.  27  ;  and  for 

n^K«  i  Gh.  xx.  8  (not  a  quotation).  This  is  met  with 
in  Phoenician :  p  but  the  kindred  dialects  generally  have 
a  dissyllabic  form,"  an  indication  that  the  pronoun  ter- 
minated originally  in  a  vowel  sound.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  an  archaism  other  than  its  oc- 
currence in  books  reputed  to  be  ancient :  the  fact  that 

r6f«n  »bw  is  found  some  eighty  times  (besides  n^K 
uniformly)  in  the  same  Books  ought  alone  to  have 
shown  bow  questionable  the  inference  was. 

(3.)  The  following  forms,  occurring  sporadically  in 
Deut.,  are  no  test  of  antiquity,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  mostly  occur  likewise  sporadically  in  other 
books  of  the  O.  T.  down  to  Jer.  and  Ezek.  Inclusive  : — 

(a.)  pnn.  xxl.  15 ;  T}XVOn.  xxxl.  21  (an  ortho- 
graphical   variation  for  the  more  usual  npNypfl. 

(/»•)  rrito1?.  «•  33;  12  (fur  niK-in?. 

(y.)  The  ending  JJ-  In  2  and  3  pi.  Impf.,  which  occurs 
305  times  In  the  0.  T..  or  which  56  are  In  Ifeut.  (On 
fi,  y,  see  the  writer's  A'otet  on  Samuel,  pp.  as  sq.,  23.) 

(a.)  The  ending  JS,-,  in  3  pi.  pf..  vill.  3,  16.  This 

occurs  besides  in  Is.  xxvl.  16,  but  is  without  analogy 
in  the  kindred  dialects,  except  in  those  which  are 
secondary  and  late.'  A  form  which  occurs  throe  times 
in  the  0.  T.  and  is  badly  supported  by  analogy,  is  due 
probably  to  a  clerical  error.   So  Noldeke,  p.  411. 

(*.)  The  construction  of  the  passive  with  of  the 
subject  (xii.  22.  xx.  8  :  see  <>*,»  $  121.  1 ;  Ewald,  $  295  b  \ 
This  is  met  with  at  every  jtcriod  of  the  language,  down 

i  Line  6,  «n  QJ  ;  line  27.  KH  DLI  '3 

('•  for  It  was  broken  down : "  cp.  1  K.  xvill.  30). 

-  Line  io,  KD  DIN  ;       U*  N*l  fO^DO :  "ne  22 

KH   rD^>DDn  iC*>rp-  '»«acr.  Am.,  No.  3). 

»  Line  9,  NH  p"l¥  T^D ;  »ne  ^  K*l  MK^O 

(£6.  No.  1).  Add  ib.  No.  93,  2  (254  B.C.);  94,  2;  166. 
64;  171.  7;  and  the  recently  discovered  Inscription  of 
Tabnlth,  I.  6  (Note*  on  Samuel,  p.  xxvi.). 

•  The  epicene  Kill  appears,  in  fact,  not  to  be  confine! 
to  the  Pentateuch.  As  the  reader  can  himself  learo  from 
the  facsimile  published  by  Struck  in  1»76,  It  occurs  in 
the  MS.  of  the  •  I*tcr  Prophets,'  exhibiting  the  Oriental 
text  and  the  supcrllnear  punctuation,  now  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  dated  a.i>.  916.  See  the  passages  cited  In  the 
Adnotationes  Crilicae,  p.  026  (on  Etsk.  xxx.  18);  and 
cp.  DeliUsch,  Genesis  (1**7),  p.  32. 

p  In  Eshtnunaxar's  Inscr..  1.  22;  in  the  C.  I.  S.  No. 
14  (from  Laruaca).  1.  5 :  No.  93.  1.  3 :  probably  pro- 
nounced as  a  dissyllable  (Schroeder,  Pkoen.  Gr.  1869, 
$  61).    In  the  Pocnulu*.  vl.  9,  written  ily :  in  the  Neo- 

punic  Inscr.  125  (Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxlx.  240),  N?K- 

q  J>\  )\,  toy.  ri->  *wZ*  (^Adi), 

»  Noldeke,  Z.  D.  M.  G.,  1884,  p.  410 :  for  some  ex- 
amples see  Driver's  Hebrew  Ten  set  (ed.  2,  lbdl, 
]i.  xlv. ;  ed.  3,  1891,  p.  7).  The  old  Semitic  ending,  am 
Arab.,  Eth-,  and  Aram,  show,  was 


to  at  least  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  it,  xxrrili  «. 
1.  20 \  and  evidently  therefore  is  uo  mark  of  antiquity. 

(£-)  IT  locale  occurs  repeatedly  in  King*  and  Jere- 
miah (ey.  n^>23.  more  than  twenty  times). 

(4.)  Other  words  are  borrowed  from  the  < 

3*3K.  *v>-     "113T'         (*i*«  **-  13>;  D?'"!*."1 

sense  of  mtkout  an  offering\  ib.,  in  verbal  quotum:* 
from  Ex.  (cp.  $  6,  note) :  or  are  technical  terms,  *» 
H3p3.lv.  16;  ntTK.  *• 

§  32.  ii.  Other  forms  occurring  in  Deut.  hire 
been  claimed  as  agreeing  with  a  date  in  to< 
7th  century/  Of  these  the  moat  striking  ar-.» 
the  Sithpael  in  xxi.  8  (I^S*!),  which,  it  is  trtk, 

occurs  again  only  Ezek.  xxiii.  48 ;  the  Aramaum 
nDD,  xvi.  10  (not  elsewhere)  ;  and  n*;*}****:- 
viii.  9  (}3pD,  of  which  this  is  a  denvxtm, 

occurring  besides  only  in  the  late  book  QobeittL 
iv.  13,  ix.  15  sq.):*  the  others  are  of  slight 
importance." 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  from  langca$' 
may  be  regarded  as  neutral  :  *1D3J.  flTO,  aal 
JY03DD  may  be  fairly  held  to  balance  TTi,  vai, 
"113T  in  xx.  13.  The  language  of  Deut.  exhib.n 
nothing  which  can  be  characterised  at  either 
specially  early  or  specially  late :  such  pecu- 
liarities aa  it  presents  are  too  isolated  to  admit 
of  any  wide-reaching  conclusion  being  saieiy 
deduced  from  them.  The  language  of  Deut.  > 
thoroughly  compatible  with  a  date  earlv  in  th» 
7th  century  u.c. :  it  contains  nothing  which  can 
be  cited  as  positively  favouring  an  earlier  date, 
though  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  thai  s 
somewhat  earlier  date  is  excluded  by  it. 

§  33.  Evidence  of  the  Prophets  and  Historical 
Books  on  the  date  of  Dent. — These  are  often 
appealed  to  as  witnessing  by  their  allanoa* 
to  the  existence  of  Deut.  at  a  date  prior  to  ta.d 
assigned   to   it   by   modern  critics.    Is  their 
evidence  decisive  ?    In  determining  this  qnes- 
tion,  the  nature  of  the  issue  is  very  eomao^; 
forgotten  ;  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  point  cat 
the  parallel,  and  to  assume  at  once  that  tie 
imitation  (or  dependency)  is  in  favour  of  the 
side  which  is  being  advocated.    A  moment'* 
consideration  will  show  how  illogical  such  i 
method   ia.     Given  two  similar   passages,  «" 
which  the  relative  dates  are  known,  it  is  ot" 
course,  immediately  obvious  on  which  side  the 
imitation  lies  ;  but  the  inverse  problem  (ahi  h 
naturally,  when  the  date  is  under  dispute,  is  be 
one  to  be  solved) — Given  t<ro  similar  pusa^^ > 
determine  which  is  the  original — is  vastly  o>re 
difficult  and  delicate.    Assuming  the  antiquity 
of  Deut.,  we   may,   for   instance,  saj  wit'" 
Hengstenberg  that  xxx.  3  is  the  basis  of  all  th* 
passages  in  which  the  phrase  H13CT  3C*  occur* . 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the   passage  itself  t*> 
render  this  self-evident,  and  a  critic  who  heM  » 
different  new  of  the  date  of  Deut.  might  w:th 
equal  propriety  claim  Amos  ix.  14  as  the  funda- 
mental passage.    So  Amos  ir.  9  resembles  Dei- 
xxviii.  22;  v.  lib  resembles  xxviii.  39:  t> 
•13 DHO  ("  overthrow  ")  of  Sodom  and  Gomerrh* 


p.  ft. 


i  Parallels  to  the  strange  i'DC^  (x.  II)  »nJ 

IMkp.  KBt2n  ("iv.  4)  are  met  with  In  Lev.  «J 

Num.  (P) :  they  form,  therefore,  part  of  a  larger  ques- 
tion [see  I'f.xtatkich]. 
•  On  some  of  them,  see  Jounuof  Pkil.  18*2,  p.  23*  s- 
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is  common  to  Dent,  with  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah ; 
but  who  will  presume  to  say,  without  assuming 
the  question  in  dispute,  in  which  writer  each  of 
these  phrases  is  original  ?  Other  passages  in 
both  Amos  and  Hosea  which  have  been  cited  as 
showing  acquaintance  with  Deut.  are  too  general 
in  their  terms  to  be  conclusive.  There  may 
well  have  been  a  law  against  Kedeshdth  in  Israel 
prior  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C. :  but  Hos.  iv.  14 
is  no  proof  of  it,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
moral  enlightenment  possessed  independently 
by  the  Prophet  was  insufficient  to  teach  him  to 
condemn  them.  The  only  law  to  which  Hosea 
may  be  held  perhaps  to  allude  in  v.  10  is  that  on 
the  landmark  (xix.  14);  but  this  does  not  show 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Book  as  we  have  it, 
for,  as  has  been  contended  above,  Deut.  docs  not 
prescribe  new  laws,  but  reproduces  old  ones. 
Indeed,  might  there  not  well  exist  a  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject,  adequate  to  explain 
Hosea's  language,  without  the  hypothesis  of  any 
law  whatever?  Nor  does  Is.  i.  betray  acquaint- 
ance with  the  body  of  Deut. ;  the  parallels 
advanced  by  Caspari  *  can  surely  satisfy  no  one. 
The  part  of  Deut.  which  may  be  reasonably  held 
to  be  alluded  to  by  Isaiah,  and  perhaps  by 
Hosea,  is  the  Song:  cp.  Is.  i.  2a  with  xxxii. 
1  ;  i.  2  b,  4  a  ("Bons")  with  xxxii.  5  a,  19  b, 
20  b;  the  thought  of  i.  2  b  with  xxxii.  6,  15  b; 
Hos.  v.  14  b,  vi.  1,  with  xxxii.  39;  viii.  14  a 
(cp.  xiii.  6)  with  c.  18;  ix.  10  with  r.  10; 
xi.  3  a  (thought)  with  v.  11.  But,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  29),  there  are  independent  grounds 
for  regarding  the  Song  as  prior  to  the  body  of 
Deut.  7  In  the  prophets  there  are  no  allusions 
sufficient  to  establish  an  acquaintance  with 
Deut.  as  a  whole  prior  to  Jeremiah. 

In  estimating  the  allusions  in  the  historical 
books,  we  must  first  put  aside  those  which  may 
refer  to  the  earlier  laws  embodied  in  Deut.  (as 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  1  K.  xxi.  10),'  and  those  in 
which  the  reference  to  Deut.  is  not  evident,  as 
1  K.  xxii.  11,  2  K.  vi.  30"  (surely  the  recollec- 
tion of  Deut.  xxviii.  53  is  not  needed  to  explain 
the  king's  horror  1).  There  remain  the  large 
number  of  cases  (cp.  §  38)  in  which  the  phrase- 
ology is  modelled  on  that  of  Deut.  These 
passages,  however,  do  not  appear  generally  to  be 
part  of  the  original  sources  incorporated  in 
those  Books,  but  to  belong  to  the  framework  or 
additional  matter  due  to  the  post-Deutcronomic 
redactor.  It  would,  however,  be  out  of  place 
here  to  state  the  grounds  which  justify  this 
opinion  :  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  be  assumed, 


-  Beitrdge  tur  Sinl.  in  das  Buck  Jetaia  (1*48),  p. 
304.  Isaiah  works  out  the  figure  of  the  sick  person 
(L  5sq.)on  lines  entirely  his  own.  The  specific  Images 
in  Dent,  are  all  different :  in  xxvlil.  36  b  the  phrase  uwl 
i*  one  In  current  me  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25;  Job  li.  7),  unlike 
that  in  Is.  i.  6. 

7  So  the  Introduction  in  JE  to  the  Sung  ($  29)  may 
be  alluded  to  in  Hos.  iii.  lb;  Mic.  iii.  4, 11 :  cp.  xxxi. 
18  b,  20  b;  17  a,  18  a;  17  b. 

«  But  Judg.  li.  2*q.,  xiv.  3,  1  Sam.  vill.  3.  arc  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  Ex.  xxxiv.  12.  13,  15  sq.,  xxiii. 
8,  and  do  not  point  necessarily  (as  has  been  supposed) 
to  I>ut  vii.  2,  3,  xli.  3.  xvi.  19.  Indeed,  the  expostula- 
tion in  Judg.  xiv.  3  seems  to  be  prompted  by  national 
feeling,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  an  express  prohi- 
bition. 

•  Pulpit  Comm.  p.  x.  sq.  (from  Hengst.  11.  pp.  131, 
13*). 


the  present  discussion  on  Deut.  must  be  admitted 
to  be  incomplete. 

III.  Style  of  Denteronomy. 

§  34.  The  literary  style  of  Deut.  is  very 
marked  and  individual.  In  vocabulary,  indeed, 
it  presents  comparatively  few  exceptional  words ; 
but  particular  phrases  and  forms  of  expression, 
consisting  sometimes  of  entire  clauses,  recur 
with  extraordinary  frequency,  giving  a  distitic- 
ticc  colouring  to  every  part  of  the  work.  While, 
however,  the  phraseology,  in  its  predominant 
features,  is  strongly  original,  it  appears  in 
certain  particulars  to  be  based  upon  that  of  the 
narrative  which  we  have  termed  JE,  notably  of 
the  sections  Ex.  xiii.  3-16,  xix.  3-8,  parts  of  xx.- 

xxiii.  ,  xxxiv.  10-2G.b 

1.  QHK.  to  w'th  GoJ  *■  object :  vi.  6 ;  vll.  9 ; 
x.  13;  xi.  1,  13,  22;  xiii.  3  [Heb.  4];  xix.  9;  xxx.  6, 
16,20.  [Josh.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  11.]  So  Ex.  xx.  6  (=DcuC 
v.  10). 

Of  God's  love  to  His  people  :  iv.  37  ;  vll.  8,  13 ;  x.  15  ; 
xxill.  5  [Heb.  6].  Not  so  before.  Otherwise  first  in 
Hosea  111.  1 ;  Ix.  15;  xl.  1.  cf.  4 ;  xiv.  4  [Heb.  6]. 

Xl.  16,28;  xiii.  2,  6,  13  [Heb.  3,  7,  14];  xvii.  3;  xvill. 
20;  xxviii.  14,  36,  64;  xxlx.  26  [Heb.  25];  xxx.  17; 
xxxl.  18,  20.    [Josh,  xxiii.  16  ;  xxiv.  2, 16.]    So  Ex.  xx. 

3  (=  Deut.  v.  7);  xxiii.  13 ;  cp.  xxxiv.  14  ("HIX  ^N)- 
Always  in  Deut.  (except  v.  7;  xvlli.  20;  xxxi.  18,  20) 
with  to  serve  or  goa/Ur.  Often  In  Kings  and  Jeremiah, 
but  (as  Kleinert  remarks)  usually  with  other  verbs. 

3.  That  your  (thy)  day*  may  be  long  [or  to  prolong 
dayt] :  iv.  26,  40 ;  v.  33  [Heb.  30] ;  vi.  2b;  xi.  9 ;  xvii. 
20;  xxii.  7;  xxv.  15;  xxx.  18;  xxxii.  47.  So  Ex.  xx. 
12  (=Deut.  v.  16).  Elsewhere,  only  Is.  llli.  10,  Prov. 
xxviii.  16.  Eccles.viil.  13;  and,  rather  differently.  Josh. 

xxiv.  31=  Judg.  ii.  7.f 

4.  The  land  (J»1fc<n :  less  frequently  the  ground, 

noixn)  *****        **y  Cr<Mi  •*  ^  thee 

us,  you,  them,  1.  20,  &c.) :  iv.  40.  xv.  7.  and  constantly. 
So  Ex.  xx.  12  (=Deut.  v.  16).  nOINH. 

6.  1V3.  houte  °f  oondage  (lit.  of  slaves)  : 

vl.  12  ;  vll.  8  ;  vill.  14 ;  xiii.  6.  10  [Heb.  6. 11].  [Josh, 
xxiv.  17.)  So  Judg.  vi.  8 ;  Mic.  vi.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  13 
From  Ex.  xill.  3,  14.  xx.  2  (=Dent.  v.  6).f 

6.  In  thy  gates  (of  the  cities  of  Israel) :  xii.  12,  16,  17. 
18,  21;  xiv.  21,  27-29;  xv.  7.  22;  xvi.  5,  II.  14,  18; 
xvii.  2,  8 ;  xvill.  6;  xxlil.  16  [Heb.  17] ;  xxiv.  14;  xxvi. 
12;  xxviii.  52,  55,  57  ;  xxxi.  12.  So  Ex.  xx.  10  (=» 
I)cut.  v.  14).  Nowhere  else  in  this  application  :  but  cf. 
1  K.  viii.  37  =r2Ch.  vl.  28. 

7  a.  !"6)D  DV>  °  peopk  of  special  possession :  vii.  6; 

xiv.  2;  xxvi.  18.f    Cf.  Ex.  xix.  5  rbiO  ^  DJVMV 
*t>.  CTTp  DIN  °  people:  vii.  6;  xiv.  2,  21; 

xxvi.  19;  xxviii.  9.f  Varied  from  Ex.  xix.  6  *1J 
Cmp>  a  notion. 

8.  Which  r  command  thee  this  day :  iv.  40 ;  vl.  6 ; 
vll.  11,  and  repeatedly.   So  Ex.  xxxiv.  11. 

9.  Take  heed  to  thyself  (yourselves)  lest,  Ac. :  Iv.  9, 23  ; 
vl.  12;  vill.  11 ;  xl.  16 ;  xli.  13, 19,  30;  xv.9  (cp.xxiv.8): 
cp.  11.  4;  Iv.  15.  [Josh,  xxllt.  11.]  So  Ex.  xxxiv. 
12 ;  cp.  xlx.  12.  (Also  Ex.  x.  28,  Gen.  xxiv.  6,  xxxl.  24, 
cp.  29  ;  but  with  no  special  force.) 

10.  A  mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  :  iv.  34 ; 


b  In  the  preparation  of  34-36.  much  help  has  been 
derived  from  the  scholarly  work  of  Kleinert,  p.  217  sq.— 
To  avoid  repetition,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  more  com- 
plete synopsis,  the  occurrence*  In  the  Deuteronomlc  sec- 
tions of  JosHfA  have  been  noted  here  in  brackets.  The 
sign  t  denotes  that  all  example*  of  the  word  or  phrase 
quoted,  occurring  In  the  0.  T.,  have  been  cited. 
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v.  IS;  vii.  19;  xi.  2;  xxvi.  8.  Hence  Jcr.  xxxil.  21 
(miTtf).  cf-  xxi.  6;  l  K.  vlU.  42  D ;  E**k.  xx.  33,  a* ; 
I'm.  cxxxvl.  12.  The  combination  occurs  firs  I  in  Deut. 
Mighty  hand  alone :  Dent.  lii.  24 ;  vi.  21 ;  vii.  8 ;  Ix.  26 ; 
xxxiv.  12  [cp-  Josh.  Iv.  24].  So  Ex.  lii.  19 ;  vi  1 ;  xill.  9 ; 
xxxil.  11  (Num.  xx.  20).  Hence  Dan.  ix.  16;  Nth.  i.  10. 
Stretched  out  arm  alone :  Deut.  ix.  29  (varied  from  Ex. 
xxxii.  11).  So  Ex.  vl.6P.  Hence  Jcr.  xxvii5,  xxxil.  IT; 
2  K.  xvii.  36.f 

Other  coincidences  with  the  same  section*  of 
Ex.  appear  to  be  instances  of  quotation  or  allu- 
sion (see  §  6,  note).* 

§  35.  There  are  two  or  three  points  of  con- 
tact between  Deut.  and  Lev.  xvii. -xxvi.  : — 

rQlfiTV  abomination  (to  Jehovah),  especially  as 
the  final  ground  of  a  prohibition:  vii.  25  sq. ;  xll.  31; 
xlU.  14  [Heb.  15];  xiv.,3;  xviL  1,  4;  xviii.  12;  xxii. 
6;  xxlli.  18  [Hcb.  19];  xxiv.  4;  xxv.  16;  xxvii.  16. 
Cp.  Lev.  xvilL  22  b,  also  26,  27,  29,  30 ;  xx.  13  (but 
only  of  sins  of  unchastity).   Not  so  In  Ex. 

Thy  brother,  as  used  iu  xv.  3,  7,  9,  11,  12;  xvii. 
15  b;  xxli.  1-4;  xxlli.  19  sq.  [Heb.  20  sq.] ;  xxv.  3. 
Cp.  Lev.  xix.  17;  xxv.  14,  25,  35sq.,  39,  47. 

7l»  rejoice  before  Jehovah  (at  a  sacrificial  mral)  :  xil. 
12,  18  ;  xvi.  11 ;  xxvii.  7  (cp.  xil.  7  ;  xiv.  26  b  ;  xvl.  14  ; 
xxvi.  11).  So  only  l-ev.  xxlli.  40  (of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles)  ;  cp.  la.  Ix.  2. 

With  the  rest  of  P,  Deut.  exhibits  no  phrase- 
ological connexion.  In  the  few  laws  which 
are  in  part  common,  identical  expressions  occur 
(as  ch.  xiv.  p3 ;  xxiv.  8,  nm*7l  »::) ;  but 
these  are  of  the  nature  of  quotations,  and  do  not 
constitute  any  real  phraseological  similarity 
between  the  two  writings  •  they  do  not  recur  in 
Deut. 

§  36.  Characteristic  expressions  either  not 
incurring  at  all  in  Gen. — Num.,  or  occurring 
only  in  the  instances  cited : — 

»•  rUlBTO  niK  ^33.  all  the  desire  of  hit 
(<ay)  soul :  xil.  15,  20,  21 ;  xviii.  6.f  Cp.  1  Sam.  xxlli. 

20  6). 

"inn.  to  choose  i  of  Israel,  iv.  37 ;  vii.  6,  7  ;  x. 
15;  xiv.  2;— the  priests,  xviii.  5;  xxi.  6;— of  the 
future  king,  xvlL  15  ;— and  especially  in  the  phrase 
"  the  place  which  Jehovah  shall  choose  to  place  (or  set) 
His  Name  there,"  xli.  5,  11,  14, 18,  21,  26;  xiv.  23-25; 
xv.  20 ;  xvl.  2,  6,  7.  11,  16,  16 ;  xvii.  8,  10 ;  xxvi.  2;  or 
"the  place  which  Jehovah  shall  choose,"  xviii.  6,  xxxi. 
11.  [Josh.  ix.  27.]  Very  characteristic  of  Deut. :  not 
applied  before  to  God's  choice  of  Israel :  often  in  Kings 
of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  vlli.  44;  xi.  32,  Ac.);  in  Jeremiah 
once,  xxxil  I.  24,  of  Israel.  Also  charact.  of  LL  Isaiah 
(xll.  8,  9;  xllll.  10;  xliv.  1.  2:  cp.  chosen.  xllU.  20, 
xiv.  4.  Of  the  future,  xiv.  1 ;  Ixv.  9,  16,  22 :  and 
applied  to  Jehovah's  Ideal  Servant,  xlii.  1 ;  xlix.  7). 

3.  6tOE»D)  in-ipo  inn  mini,  and  thou 

shall  extingutih  the  evil  from  thy  midst  (or  from 
Iirael) :  xill.  5  [Heb.  6] ;  xvlL  7,  12 ;  xlx.  19 ;  xxl. 

21  ;  xxii.  21,  22,  24  ;  xxiv.  7.f  This  phrase  Is  peculiar 
to  Deut. :  but  Judg.  xx.  13  Is  similar.   The  verb  H»3 

occurs  also  in  xix.  13,  xxl.  9,  xxvi.  13,  14;  2  Sam. 
iv.  ll ;  and  in  Kings. 

4.  That  the  lord  thy  Cod  may  (or  Because  He  will) 
bless  thee:  xiv.  24,  29;  xv.  4,  10;  xvL  10,16;  xxlli. 
20  [Heb.  21];  xxiv.  19 :  cp.  xil.  7  ;  xv.  6,  14. 

6.  The  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow: 
x.  18  ;  xxiv.  17, 19,  20,  21  ,  xxvii.  19.  Cp.  Ex.  xxii.  21  sq 


•  They  do  not  therefore,  as  Colenso  thought  {Pent.  vi. 
App..  in,  us),  show  Identity  of  authorship.  The 
relation  of  Deut.  to  Ex.  xxlli.  22-33  is  the  same  as  to 
Ex.  xxiii.  1-21.  Note  abnj  that  1*  prn3.  Ex.  *Ui.  3, 
14.  16.  and  xill.  8,  are  not  Deuteronomic. 


Jer.  vii.  6,  xxii.  3;  Exek.  xxli.  7. 
with  the  Lcvitc :  xiv.  29 ;  xvL  11.  14  -,  xxvi  12,  ll 

6.  p2*7,  to  cleave,  of  devotion  to  God:  x.  24;  xL 
22 ;  xlii.  4  [Heb.  5J ;  xxx.  20 :  the  correepundiog  ad- 
jective, Iv.  4.    [Josh.  xxii.  6 ;  xxiii.  9.]    So  2  K  xrti. 

6  :  with  a  different  object,  111  3;  1  K.  xi.  2.f 

7.  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  is  tie 
land  of  Egypt:  v.  16;  xv.  15;  xvi.  12;  xxiv.  Is, 
22.  t 

s.  who)  irv  Dinn  vb.  thine  ** 

spare  (him),  vti.  16;  xiii.  8  [Heb.  »];  xix.  13,  11; 
xxv.  12.  Also  Gen.  xiv.  20;  Is.  xiii.  is ;  sod  ft* 
quently  In  Exek. 

»•  JTMO  p?n.  be  strong  and  of  a  gvod  counyt: 
xxxi.  6,  7.  23.  [Josh.  1.  6,7,  9.  18;  x.  25.]  Cp.ch.ih. 
28.  The  reader  may  think  this  phrase  an  ordinary 
one ;  but  It  occurs  besides  only  in  1  Ch.  xxii.  13,  xxriu. 
20 ;  2  Ch.  xxxii.  7. 

1°-  HCn  1,3  iTHI.a^  it  be  sin  in  tkec:  xv.  I. 
xxiii.  21  [Heb.  22];  xxiv.  16;  cp.  xxi.  22;— wila  sot, 
xxlli.  22  [Heb.  23]. 

n31Dn   p^n.  the  good  land  of  Caaaaa 
i.'35;  111.  25;  Iv.  21,22;  Vi.  IS;  vliL  10  (cp.  7),  lx.4. 
xl.  17.    [Josh,  xxlli.  16.]    So  1  Ch.  xxvtiL  e.t   Ca.  L 
25  (Nnm.  xiv.  7)  and  Ex.  Hi.  8  are  rather  different. 

12.  Which  thou  (ye)  knowest  (or  knewest)  not  :  viii 
3, 16;  xl.  28;  xlii.  2,  6,  13  [Heb.  3,  7,  14] ;  xxvili.  xi, 
36,  64 ;  xxix.  26  [Heb.  25].  Chiefly  with  reference  % 
strange  gods,  or  a  foreign  people.   Cp.  xxxii.  17. 

13.  That  it  may  be  well  with  thee  (f20^  <*  "C*K 
30") :  iv.  40  ;  v.  16,  29  [Heb.  26] ;  vL  3,  1*;  xu. 

25.  28 ;  xxlL  7.     Similarly  (D3^>)  -£>  3^21 :  *•  » 

[Heb.  30],  xlx.  13 ;  and  3^D*>,  vi.  14.  x.  13. 

14.  3»DM,  inf.  oh*.,  used  adverbially  =  tho- 
roughly :  ix.  21;  xiii.  14  [Heb.  16];  xvtl.  4  ;  xix.  II ; 
xxvii.  8.  Elsewhere,  In  this  application,  only  2  L 
xl.  lB.f* 

15.  To  fear  God  (nN"V?  :  often  with  that  they  My 
team  prefixed):  iv.  10;  v.  29  [Heb.  26];  vl.  H;  rifi- 
6;  X.  12;  xiv.  23;  xvii.  19;    xxvii  I.  68;  xxxL  13. 

63  V)  ^>3in  VO.  w  »en*e  of  not  to  U  si 
loimi:  vii.  22;  xil.  17;  xvl.  6;  xvii.  15;  xxi  It; 
xxii.  3,  19.  29 ;  xxiv.  4.  A  very  uncommon  o«;  cp. 
Gen.  xlill.  32. 

17.  To  do  that  which  is  right  (nc*\"|)  in  the  ryes  V 
Jehovah:  xli.  25;  xlii.  18  [Hcb.  19];  xxl  9:  «*a 
310n.  that  which  is  good,  added,  vi.  is  ;  xil.  *.  So 
Ex.  xv.  26 ;  then  Jer.  xxxiv.  16 ;  and  several  tim«  10 
Kings  and  Chronicles. 

18.  2b  do  that  which,  is  evil  (J}~\7\)  in  the  eyts  tj 
Jehovah:  iv.  25  •;  ix.  18  •;  xvii.  2 ;  xxxi.  ».  S» 
Num.  xxxii.  13;  often  In  the  framework  of  Judges  *nJ 
Kings,  Jeremiah,  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  Bulk  1< 
and  18  gained  currency  through  Deal. ;  and  are  rare 
except  In  passages  written  under  its  influence. 

19.  WUh  all  thy  (your)  heart  and  with  all  Of 
(your)  soul :  iv.  29 ;  vi.  6  ;  x.  12  ;  xi.  13  ;  xiii.  3  [Hel 
4];  xxvi.  16 ;  xxx.  2,  6.  10.  [Josh.  xxii.  5  ;  xxiiL  14.1 
A  genuine  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Book  (}  *V 
Only  besides  (in  the  third  person),  1  K.  U.  4,  riii  tt  |, 
2  K.  xxlli.  3,  26  H ;  2  Ch.  xv.  IX 

20.  ijj^j         in  the  sense  of  delivering  up  U:  L 

8. 21 ;  li.  31, 33,  36  ;  vii.  2,  23  ;  xxiii.  14  [Heb.  15] ;  xxTtti. 

7  and  25  (with  C]|3);  xxxi.  6.    [Joan.  x.  12;  xi  4.] 


<<  In  Gen.  xxxii  13  [Kell,  $  38]  the  use  la 

and  normal  ^TJ  (cited  ».)  is  used  peculiarly  In  DecL 
(111.  84;  v.  24  [Heb.  31];  Ix.  36 ;   xl  2 :  Thy, 
greatness;  cp.  Pa.  cl  2),  and  differently  from  Num.  sir. 
19.    It  is  not  cited  in  the  text,  being  of  minor  im- 
portance. 
•  With  to  rrx  im  (IDTOiTW  ■ 
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Also  Judg.  xl.  9 ;  1  K.  viii.  46  ;  Is.  xli.  2.f  f  The 
usual  phrase  In  this  sense  is  T3  JIU- 

21.  7b  turn  («1Q)  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  Uft  :  li.  27  Ut.  (Num.  haa  ,-|Oj)  ■  «> »  Sam.  vl.  12. 
MetapK;  t.  32  [Heb.  29];  xvli.  11,  20;  xxviii.  14. 
[Joab.  i.  7 ;  xxiii.  6.]   So  2  Kings  xxli.  2  fl.  t 

22.  neWD.  **«  «»*  o/  the  hands  {=  enter- 
prise): U.  7;  xlv.  29;  xvl.  15;  xxiv.  19;  XX v ill.  12; 
xxx.  9 :  In  a  bad  sense,  xxxl.  29.  In  s  neutral  sense,  not 
very  common  elsewhere,  Hag.  11.  14,  17 ;  Ps.  xc.  17; 
Job  L  10:  In  a  bad  sense,  Ps.  xxviil.  4;  1  K.  xvl.  7 ; 
2  K.  xxil.  17  al. 

23.  rnD.  ot  the  redemption  from  Egypt:  vtl.  8 
(Mlc  vL  4) ;  ix.  26 ;  xlU.  5  [Heb.  6] ;  xv.  15 ;  xxi.  8; 

xxlv.  18.  Not  so  before :  Ex.  xv.  13  uses  ^X}  (to 
reclaim). 

24.  Even  to  or  unto  thit  place:  1.  31 ;  lx.  7  ;  xi.  5; 
xxvi.  9 ;  xxix.  7  [Heb.  6J. 

25.  3       in  different  connexions,  especially  "p  1p3. 

T3"lpO-  A  favourite  word  in  Deut.,  though  naturally 
occurring  in  JE,  as  also  elsewhere.  In  P  "pn  is 
preferred. 

26.  Which  thine  eft*  have  teen:  Iv.  9;  vil.  19;  x. 
21;  xxix.  3  [Heb.  2]:  cp.  xxl.  7+  (Pruv.  xxv.  7 
differently.) 

27.  Thy  (your)  eyes  are  those  that  hate  seen :  ill. 
21;  iv.  3;  xi.  7.t 

28.  7b  eat  and  be  satisfied:  vi.  11;  vili.  10,  12;  xi. 
15  ;  xlv.  29  ;  xxvi.  12  ;  xxxl.  20. 

29.  The  caution  not  to  forget :  iv.  9,  23 ;  vi.  12 ; 
viii.  11,  14,  19  ;  ix.  7;  xxv.  19  b;  xxvi.  13  b.  Cp.  XXxlL 
!»•  ,  . 

30.  7b  make  His  name  dwell  there  (|3C?>  j^&v) : 

xll.  11 ;  xiv.  23;  xvl.  2,  6,  11 ;  xxvi.  2.    Only  besides 

Jer.  vil.  12;  Ezra  vi.  12  ;  Neh.  L  9.f  With  D*b6  {to 

set)  t  xli.  5,  21 ;  xiv.  24.    This  occurs  also  in  Kings 

C  together  with  nV!T?.  1T1T.  which  are  not  in  Deut.): 
1  K.  ix.  3  ;  xi.  36  ;  xlv.  21  ;  2  K.  xxi.  4,  7. 

31.  T  nVCD.  th*1  «***  thou  puttest  thy  hand 
to:  xli.  7,  18;  xv.  10;  xxiii.  20  [Heb.  21j;  xxviil.  8, 
20.+ 

32.  Hear,  O  Israel:  v.  1 ;  vi.  4 ;  lx. 
1 ;  XX.  3 ;  cp.  xxvlL  9. 

33.  And  ....  shall  hear  and  fear  (of  the  deterrent 
effect  of  punishment):  xiii.  11  [Heb.  12] ;  xvll.  13; 
xix.  20 ;  xxi  21.+ 

34.  7b  observe  to  do  (fllBT?  IDC):  v-  32 
[Heb.  29],  vi.  3,  he.  (sixteen  times :  also  four  times  with 
an  object  Intervening).  [Josh.  1.  7,8;  xxli.  6.]  Also 
a  few  times  in  Kings  and  Chronicles. 

35.  To  observe  and  do:  iv.  6;  vil.  12;  xvl.  12; 
xxlll.  23  [Heb.  24] ;  xxlv.  8;;xxvl.  16;  xxviil.  13;  cp. 
xxix.  9  [Heb.  A].   [Josh,  xxiii.  6.J 

36.  The  land  whither  ye  go  over  (or  enter  in)  to 
possess  it :  iv.  6, 14,  and  repeatedly.  Hence  Ezra  lx.  11. 

nnC^^t  to  possess  it,  alto  after  which  Jehovah  is 
giving  thee  ($  34) :  xli.  1 ;  xix.  2,  14  ;  xxi.  1.  [Josh.  L 
116.]    Cp.  Gen.  xv.  7.    In  P,  with  similar  clauses,  we 

have  HinK^  =  Lev.  xiv.  34,  xxv.  45 ;  Num.  xxxii.  29 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  49. 

These  are  the  most  striking  expressions  cha- 
racteristic of  Deut.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  occur  seldom  or  never  elsewhere, 
or  only  in  passages  modelled  upon  the  style  of 
Deut.  In  addition  to  these,  the  attentive  reader 
will  notice  other,  recurring  features,  which 
combine,  with  those  that  have  been  cited,  to 
give  a  unity  of  style  to  the  whole  work.  The 
strong  and  impressive  individuality  of  the 
author  colours  whatever  he  writes:  and  even  a 
sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  borrowed  from 

'  Ex.  xxx.  36  and  1  K.  xi.  6  (Kell)  are  not  parallel. 


elsewhere,  assumes,  by  the  setting  in  which  it  is 
placed,  a  new  character,  and  impresses  the 
reader  in  a  different  light.'  It  is  plain  that  the 
original  features  in  his  style  preponderate 
decidedly  above  those  that  are  derived.  It  is 
true  there  is  an  element  common  to  Deut.  with 
the  parenetic  sections  of  JE,  and  hence  the  style 
of  Deut.  may  be  termed,  in  a  certain  sense,  an 
extension  or  development  of  that  of  JEK;  but 
the  development,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 
very  considerable  one.  The  question  will  be 
before  us  again,  when  the  structure  of  JE,  as 
a  whole,  is  examined  under  the  article  Penta- 
teuch. 

The  text  of  Deut.,  except  in  a  few  parts  of  ch. 
xxxii.  xxxiii.,  is  remarkably  pure. 

§  37.  Some  other  more  general  features 
in  the  style  of  Deut.  may  here  be  noted.  The 
author  is  fond  of  the  reflexive  dative  (1J7D>  1JB, 

nib  i.  7,  40;  ii.  3;  v.  27;  x.  11,  &c.) ; 

of  asyndeta ' ;  of  the  emphatic  termination  }1- 
in  3  pi.  impf.  (§  31);  of  constructions  with 
TV  nonn.  rOnD.  TWO).    He  prefers 

(nearly  fifty  times)  to  2^  (only  iv.  11  me- 
taph. ;  xxviii.  65;  xxix.  4, 19  [Heb.  3,  18].  He 
uses  always  the  longer  and  more  emphatic  form 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  pers.  (of  the 
two  exceptions  in  the  body  of  the  work,  xii.  30 
after  the  verb  is  in  accordance  with  usual  cus- 
tom/ xxix.  ti  [Heb.  5]  is  a  stereotyped  formula).1 
His  syntax  is  idiomatic,  and  remarkably  free 
from  irregularities  and  anomalies ;  his  diction 
classical  and  pure.  His  power  as  an  orator  is 
shown  in  the  long  and  stately  periods  with 
which  his  work  abounds :  at  the  same  time  the 
parenetic  treatment  which  his  subject  often 
demands  always  maintains  its  freshness,  and  is 
never  either  monotonous  or  prolix.  In  his  use 
of  figures  (i.  31,  44 ;  viii.  5 ;  xxviii.  29,  49,  cp. 
13,  44;  xxix.  18  b,  19  b)  be  agrees  with  other 
writers  of  the  more  elevated  prose  style."  His 
noble  and  impressive  eloquence  has  stirred  the 
heart  of  every  reader. 

§  38.  The  influence  of  Deut.  upon  subsequent 
Books  of  the  O.  T.  is  very  great.  As  it  fixed 
for  long  the  standard  by  which  men  and  things 
were  to  be  judged,  so  it  provided  the  formulae 
in  which  these  judgments  were  expressed.  Or, 
to  speak  more  generally,  it  provided  a  religious 
terminology  which  readily  lent  itself  to  adoption, 
except  on  the  part  of  writers  possessing  unusual 
independence  (as  Exek.  and  II.  Isaiah),  upon 
whom  it  exerted  only  a  partial  influence.  In 


«  E.g.  xvi  3  (by  the  addlUon  of  all  the  days  of  thy 
life :  cp.  iv.  9,  vl.  2,  xvll.  19),  16 ;  and  especially  in  th.- 
retnwpecta,  chs.  I. -ill.,  Ix.-x. 

h  Delltxach,  Studien,  x.  p.  504  ;  cp.  Genesis  (1887). 
p.  21. 

1  Those  with  all  may  be  given,  on  account  of  their 
bearing  on  the  Interpretation  of  xvlii.  1  a : — 11.  37  b ; 
Hi.  4b;  iv.  19;  xv.  21;  xvl.  21;  xvii.  1 ;  xx.  14; 
xxlll.  19  [Heb.  20];  xxix.  20  (Heb.  19].  They 
regularly.  It  will  be  seen,  denote  the  entire  group,  of 
which  one  or  more  representative  items  have  been 
specified  in  the  preceding  words. 

k  Journal  of  Philology,  1882,  pp.  223,  226.  The  other 
coses  are  in  the  Song,  xxxii.  21,39  ;  and  xxxii.  49, 62  (P). 

•  Ex.  vil.  17,  vili.  18,  x.  2 ;  1  K.  XX.  13,  38. 

»  Cp.  Ex.  xxxlil.  11;  Num.  xi.  12,  xxil.  4,  xxvii. 
17 ;  Judg.  vi.  6,  vil.  12,  xiv.  6,  xv.  14,  xvl.  9 ;  2  Sam. 
xlv.  17,  20,  xvll.  8,  10.  11,  13,  Ax. 
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the  Historical  Books  entire  sections  of  Joshua 
(e.g.  i. ;  xxii.  1-6;  xxiii.)  are  largely  composed 
of  Deuteronomic  phrases:  from  the  subsequent 
Books,  these  specimens — mostly  comments,  or 
other  additions,  made  by  the  compiler — may  be 
quoted:  Judg.  ii.  11-23,  iii.  4— 6 ;  1  K.  ii.  3,  4, 
viii.  15-01,  ix.  1-9,  xi.  1-0,  31-39  (in  parts), 
xiv.  8,  y  ;  2  K.  xvii.  7-23,  xviii.  0,  xix.  15-19,  &c. 
Differences,  however,  should  be  noted  as  well  as 
resemblances :  many  of  these  passages,  for  in- 
stance, contain  new  phrases  not  met  with  in 
Deut. ; n  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  what  is  on 
the  whole  an  increasing  accumulation  of  varia- 
tions from  the  original  Deuteronomic  type,  till 
in  (e.g.)  2  K.  xvii.  it  is  mingled  with  phrases 
derived  from  the  Book  of  Kings  itself,  Judges, 
Jeremiah,  and  Kzekiel.  Among  the  Prophets, 
Jeremiah,  as  is  well  known,  shows  most  pro- 
minently the  influence  of  Deut.:  it  may  be 
traced  more  subtly  in  II.  Isaiah. 

§  31*.  However  reluctant  we  nuy  be  to  aban- 
don the  current  view  of  the  authorship  of  Deut., 
in  face  of  the  facts  stated  above  (which  do  not 
appear  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation 
upon  the  basis  of  the  current  view)  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  it.  The  positive  arguments  upon 
which  its  defenders  largely  rely  certainly  appear 
to  be  insufficient.  Scgatively,  their  attack  on 
the  critical  position  derives  its  *trengtn  (1)  from 
the  moral  argument  that  Deut.,  if*  it  be  not  the 
work  of  Moses,  is  a  44  forgery ; "  (2)  from  the 
material  argument  that  it  contains  provisions 
which,  regarded  as  originating  in  the  8th  cent. 
it.C,  are  nugatory  and  unintelligible.  No  doubt 
critics  have  not  always  been  at  sufficient  pains  to 
guard  themselves  against  such  objections.  But 
the  44  author  "  of  Deut.,  it  must  be  recollected, 
is  not  the  sjieaker,  but  the  writer  of  i.  1-5,  who 
uses,  there  and  elsewhere,  the  third  person  (§  21) ; 
and  it  cannot  bo  shown  that  this  writer  is 
necessarily,  or  even  presumably,  Moses.  •  And 
against  the  position,  which,  as  we  saw  (§§  23, 
24),  is  consonant  with  the  facta,  that  Deut.  is 
the  prophetical  rcproductioti  of  an  earlier  legisla- 
tion °  the  second  objection  would  seem  to  lose  its 
primd  facie  cogency.  In  conclusion,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  real  difficulties  which 
I>eut.  presents  are  not  theological,  but  critical 
and  historical.  Were  they  theological,  the 
entire  question  might  be  relegated  to  a  corner 
of  the  article  Miracles  :  the  discussion  in  the 
present  article  has  been  concerned  throughout 
with  arguments  of  a  different  character  altoge- 
ther. It  is,  however,  to  these  arguments  that 
we  must  look  for  au  approximate  solution  (which 
is  often  all  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain)  of  the 
problems  which  the  literary  records  of  the 
Older  Dispensation  present  to  the  inquirer. 

■  E.g.,  1  K.  ii.  4  to  take  heed  to  their  way,  and  to 
walk  before  me  in  faithfulness .  xi.  2  to  incline  the 
heart ;  xi.  4  a  perfect  heart ;  Judg.  x.  7  told  (so  only  In 
the  Song,  xxxii.  30). 

0  This  Is  also  the  opinion  reached  In  1880  by  Prof. 
Dclltzsch.  In  that  year,  as  tbe  result  of  a  renewed  study 
of  tbe  subject,  he  expressed  tbe  conviction  that  the 
Immediate  Mosaic  antborahlp  of  Deut.  (as  upheld  in 
his  Genesis,  ed.  4,  1872,  pp.  19-28)  Is  not  tenable.  He 
Insists  upon  tbe  literal  truth  of  Dent.  xxxl.  9,  24 ;  but 
considers  tbe  statement  to  refer  not  to  Deut.,  as  we 
have  It,  but  to  its  substance,  tbe  legal  cod*  on  which 
it  is  based  (cp.  $  2,  note).  (Studien,  x.  p.  805 ;  Genesis, 
ed.  5,  1887,  pp.  23-2S.) 


§  40.  Literature. — (<i.)  Commentaries Joh. 
Gerhard  (Jena,  1657);  F.  W.  Schultx,  1859  (tat 
Mosaic  authorship  which  the  author  here  maia- 
tains  he  afterwards  abandoned,  no  longer  con- 
sidering it  to  be  demanded  by  xxxi.  9  [ci.  §  3i*. 
note  "J;  see  the  Pref.  to  Schopfung»jes:h.  in* . 
Natururiss.  u.  BM,  1865,  pp.  viii.— x.) ;  Aug 
Knobel,  1861  (in  the  Kurzgef.  Eiej.  HandimSl 
ed.  2  (re-written)  by  Aug.  Dillmann,  lSo'3  (re- 
markably thorough  and  complete) ;  F.  W.  .'. 
Schroeder,  1866  (in  Lange's  Bibelwerk);  C.  F.  he 
(2nd  ed.  1870);  T.  E.  £»pin,  187 1  (in  the  Sptdefi 
Comm.);  W.  L.  Alexander,  1882  (in  the  JVnf 
Commentary).  On  ch.  xxxii.:  EwalJ,  "[las 
grosse  Lied  im  Deut.,"  in  the  Jahrljucher  f.  PiV. 
\Vissenschaft,  1857,  pp.  41-65;  Ad.  KamphaawD. 
Das  Lied  Mose's,  1862  ;  Kloatermann,  i>  toe 
Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1871,  p.  249,  1872,  pp 
230,  450.  On  ch.  xxxiii. :  K.  H.  Graf,  At  Sn* 
Mose's,  1857;  W.  Volck,  Der  Segen  JkWi,  1«T3. 
Other  references  on  these  two  chapters  art  gi«; 
by  Dillmann. 

(6.)  Criticism :  Parts  of  Hengstenberg's  f« 
Authentic  (lea  Pent.,  1839  (chiefly  vol.  ii.);  Li. 
Kiehm^Gcsettgeimnti  Mose's  im  Lande  Jf-AISM; 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel  (Eng.  tr.  i.  117-12:; 
iv.  220-6);  Colenso,  The  Pent,  and  Bwk  i- 
Joshua  critieally  ex>tmined,  Part  iii.  1863;  K.  E. 
Graf,  Die  Gesch.  Bucher  des  A.  T.,  18*56,  pp.  1- 
25,  &c. ;  W.  H.  Kosters,  De  Historic- ItecKomr*? 
ran  den  Deutcronomist,  Leiden,  1868;  Pm! 
Kleinert,  Das  Deut.  u.  der  Deuteronomiker, 
(assigns  Deut.  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  th* 
Judges),  with  Riehm's  review  in  the  St*J. 
Krit.,  1873,  pp.  1(35-200;  C.  F.  Keil,  Einleit**;. 
ed.  3,  1873  (largely  rewritten,  especially  *ri:.i 
reference  to  Deut.);  Aug.  Kayser,  Dm  t'or- 
exilische  Buch  der  Urycschichte.  Israels, 
especially  p.  122  ff. ;  Jul.  Wellhausen,  in  th* 
Jahrb.f.  Deutsche  Thcologie,  xxi.  (1876),  5*4 :', 
xxii.  (1877),  458-479  [reprinted  in  FHe  Con^  - 
tion  des  Hex.  undder  hist.  Bb.  des  A.  T.\  18**' ; 
S.  I.  Cnrtiss,  The  Lecitical  Priests  (1877);  U 
Reuse,  L'Histoire  Sainte  et  la  Loi,  1879,  i.  13+- 
211  (Introd.  to  the  author's  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible ;  comp.  his  Gesch.  der  Heuiyi 
Schriften  A.  T.'s,  1881,  §§  216,  226.  286-2931; 
Franz  Delitzsch  in  12  Pentateuch-kritiacb* 
Studien,"  in  the  Zeitschrift  fir  kin-hliche  BY*. 
utul  kirchliches  I^eben,  i.  (1880),  of  which  iv. 
x.,  xi.  relate  specially  to  Deut. ;  also  ib.  18*2. 
pp.  281-299  (on  the  Decalogue)  ;  W.  Robert.-.* 
Smith,  Additional  Answer  to  the  Libel,  &c.  (E»*uK 
1878),  Answer  to  the  amended  ZirW(Kdinb.  li^); 
Old  'Test,  in  the  Jetcish  Church  (188 IX  Led.  xii- 
Rud.  Kittel,  Die  neveste  Wendung  der 
Frage  in  the  Thcol.  Studien  aus  Wtirttemberc,  i 
(1881),  pp.  29,  147,  iii.  (1882),  p.  273  (an  acaic 
criticism  of  some  of  Wcllhausen's  position*: 
the  third  art.  relates  especially  to  Drut.) 
Riehm,  Hamlvdrierb.  des  Bibl.  Altertums,  s»  v 
Priester,  p.  1223  sq. ;  David  Castelli,  />i  Zo: 
del  popolo  Ebrco  net  suo  swlgimento  stvrico,  1S>* 
(especially  ch.  viii.);  Dr.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  TV 
Bible  true  to  itself,  1884,  pp.  47-188,  &c 

The  following  have  appeared  since  the  pre- 
ceding article  was  written :  the  writer  ti> 
not  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  in  c<*^ 
quence  any  substantial  change,  but  has  iac  r- 
porated  references,  where  necessary  : — Kc*a»^ 
Historisch-critisch  Onderzoek  naar  het  Oifcf ■*« 
en  de  Verzameling  tan  de  Boeken  des  Ouden  I  V- 
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bonds,  I.  i.  (ed.  2),  Leiden,  1885  (translated  under 
the  title  The  Hexateuch,  London,  1886  »);  E.  C. 
Bissell,  The  Pentateuch,  its  Origin  and  Structure, 
New  York  and  London,  1885 ;  Dillmann's  com- 
mentary mentioned  above ;  Delitzsch,  Neuer 
Commentar  iiber  die  Genesis,  1887,  esp.  pp. 
22-30  (a  resume  of  the  views  developed  in  the 
articles  cited  above)  ;  Dean  (now  BUhop) 
Perowne  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Jan.  and 
Feb.  1888,  pp.  129,  145  ;  Kittel,  Gesch.  der 
Hcbraer  (1888),  pp.  43-59 ;  Cheyne,  Jeremiah 
(in  the  aeries  called  4  Men  of  the  Bible '), 
pp.  48-86 ;  Riehm,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T. 
(posthumous),  1889,  §§  9,  18,  24.*    [S.  R.  D.] 

DEVDli  (AidfioKos ;  Diabolus;  properly  "one 
who  sets  at  variance,"  8ia£dAA«» ;  cp.  Plat. 
Symp.  p.  222  C,  D;  and  generally  a  "slanderer" 
or  "  false  accuser  "). 

The  use  of  the  name  M  devil "  to  render  the 
Greek  latfx6viov  is  an  error  in  our  A.  V.  which 
the  R.  V.  has  everywhere  corrected. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and 
adjectival  sense  of  "  slanderous"  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11, 
2  Tim.  iii.  3,  and  Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it 
is  used  with  the  article  as  a  descriptive  name  of 
Satan  [Satan-],  excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it 
is  applied  to  Judas  (as  "Satan"  to  St.  Peter  in 
Matt.  xvi.  23),  because  they  —  the  one  per- 
manently, and  the  other  for  the  moment — were 
doing  Satan's  work. 

On  the  personality  of  the  Evil  One  and  the 
methods  of  his  attacks  on  men  generally,  see 
Satan.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  the  significance 
of  the  name  "devil  "  applied  to  him. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slauderiug  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil;  and  is  not 
only  exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general 
nature  and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iii. 
We  find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is 
the  representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and 
selfish  Ruler,  seeking  His  own  good  and  not  that 
of  His  creatures.  The  etlect  is  to  stir  up  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  in- 
dependence ;  and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further 
to  impute  falsehood  or  cruelty  to  Him.  The 
success  of  the  devil's  slander  is  seen,  not  only  in 
the  Scriptural  narrative  of  the  Fall,  but  in  the 
corruptions  of  most  mythologies,  and  especially 
in  the  horrible  notion  of  the  divine  <p$6vos,  which 
ran  through  so  many  (see  e.g.  Herod,  i.  32, 
vii.  46).     Possibly  it  may  be  traced  in  some 


p  The  references  are  to  the  original  pagination,  re- 
peated on  the  margin  of  the  English  translation. 

i  [The  preceding  article  exhibits  the  views  of  modern 
critic*  respecting  the  date  and  authorship  of  I>euteron- 
omy.  The  article  Pkxtateuch  {Diet  of  the  liibU,  1st  ed.) 
states  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of 
the  Book.  Differing,  to  some  extent,  from  the  Writers 
tif  both  articles,  we  think  it  is  clear  from  xxxl.  24-26 
that  Moses  must  have  written  the  substance  of  the  Book 
in  tbe  first  instance  ;  but  we  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
admitting,  if  the  evidence  seems  to  point  that  way,  that  a 
posthumous  edition,  embodying  later  Temple  usages,  may 
have  been  put  forth  subsequently  by  authority.  Just  as 
geographical  glosaea  appear  to  have  been  added.  Even 
If  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  be  admitted,  the  inspiration 
and  canonical  value  of  tbe  Book  remain  unimpaired,  as 
the  Writer  of  tbe  preceding  article  has  been  careful  to 
point  out  (sec     21,  22,  39).— Editor*.] 


corruptions  of  the  true  idea  of  God  in  Christianity 
itself,  and  in  the  rebellion  against  Him,  to  which 
such  corruptions  have  given  cause.  The  same 
slander  is  implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the 
temptation  of  our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the 
faith  which  trusts  in  God's  love,  even  where  its 
signs  may  be  hidden  from  the  eye  (cp.  the  un- 
masking of  a  similar  slander  by  St.  Peter  in 
Acts  v.  4). 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing 
man  before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be, 
unintelligible  to  us  in  its  literal  sense.  The  All- 
Seeing  Judge  can  wed  no  accuser,  can  regard  no 
false  accuser;  and  the  All-l'ure  could,  it  might 
seem,  have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One. 
Like  the  vision  of  Micaiah  (1  K.  xxii.  19-22),  it 
may  be  an  accommodation  to  human  ideas  and 
experiences  of  a  mysterious  reality,  which  tran- 
scends both.  But  in  truth  the  question  touches 
on  two  mysteries,  the  reality  of  energy  under 
the  Infinite  of  the  finite  spirit,  and  the  permission 
of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  government  of 
Him  Who  is  "  the  Good."  As  a  part  of  these  it 
must  be  viewed, — to  the  latter  especially  it  be- 
longs; and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  fact  is 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  devil's  accusation  of  man  to 
God  is  stated  geuerally  iu  Rev.  xii.  10,  where  he 
is  called  "  the  accuser  (Kor-^yap)  of  our  brethren, 
who  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night," 
and  exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  Job.  Its 
essence  as  before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish 
motives  (Job  i.  9,  10),  and  its  refutation  is 
placed  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  those  "who  loved 
not  their  own  lives  unto  death."  [A.  B.] 

DEW  (^5;  tp6oos ;  ros).  This  in  the  summer 
is  so  copious  in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to  some 
extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecclus.  xviii.  16,  xliii. 
22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agriculturist ; 
as  a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known 
sign  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be 
adduced.  Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  Divine 
blessing  with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime 
source  of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii.  28  ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
13;  Zech.  viii.  12),  and  its  withdrawal  is  attri- 
buted to  a  curse  (2  Sam.  i.  21  ;  1  K.  xvii.  1  ; 
Hag.  i,  10).  It  becomes  a  leading  object  iu 
prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of  its  penetrating 
moisture  without  the  apparent  effort  of  rain 
(Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  12;  Ps.  exxxiii.  3; 
Prov.  xix.  12 ;  Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5;  Mic.  v. 
7) ;  while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the 
transient  goodness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4, 
xiii.  3).  It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure 
in  the  night  (Cant.  v.  2  ;  Dan.  iv.  15,  23,  25-33, 
v.  21).  [H.  H.] 

DEW  OF  HERMON.  [Hermon.] 

DIADEM  (Spy.  5)13V»  or  n^VO;  also 
nypV)  is  the  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as 
the  translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  terms. 
They  occur  in  poetical  passages,  in  which 
neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  English  words 
appear  to  be  used  with  any  special  force. 
nD3Vp  is  strictly  used  for  the  "  mitre  "  of  the 
high-priest.  [MlTRE.] 

What  the  "diadem"  of  the  Jews  was  we  do  not 
know.  That  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a 
fillet  of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the 
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head  and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Liber  (Dionysus  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 

56,  57).  its  colour  was 
generally  white  (Tac. 
An.  vi.  37;  Sil.  Ital. 
xvi.  241);  sometimes, 
however,  it  was  of  blue, 
like  that  of  Darius,  ct- 
ruiea  fascia  albo  dis- 
tincta  ((j.  Curt.  iii.  3, 
vi.  20 ;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3, 
§  13) ;  and  it  was  in- 
woven with  pearls  or 
other  gems  (Gibbon,  i. 
392  ;  Zech.  ix.  16),  and 
enriched  with  gold 
{Rev.  ix.  7).  It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of 
Oriental  sovereigns  (1  Mace.  xiii.  32,  t6  Sii- 
Srjfia  ttjs  'Afffw),  and  hence  the  deep  offence 
caused  by  the  attempt  of  Caesar  to  substitute  it 
for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to  Roman 
emperors  (sedebat  .  .  .  coronatus ;  .  .  .  diadema 
ostendis,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34) :  when  some  one 
crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel-wreath,  can- 
didal fasciae  praeligatam,  the  tribunes  instantly 
ordered  the  fillet  or  diadem  to  be  removed,  and 
the  man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Caes. 
79).  Caligula's  attempt  to  introduce  it  was 
considered  an  act  of  insanity  (Suet.  Cal.  22). 
Heliogabalus  only  wore  it  in  private.  Antony 
assumed  it  in  Egypt  (Flor.  iv.  11),  but  Diocletian 
(or,  according  to  Aurel.  Victor,  Aurelian)  first 
assumed  it  as  a  badje  of  the  empire.  Repre- 
sentations of  it  may  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  any 
of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont,  Hist.  Imp. 
iii.  531).  Isidore  (Grig.  xix.  31)  defines  diadema 
thus:  "Ornamentum  capitis  matronarum,  ex 
auro  et  gemmis  contextum,  quod  in  se  circuin- 
actis  extreinitatibus  retro  astringitur." 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even 
in  battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10  ;  similarly  it  is  repre- 
sented on  coins  of  Theodosius  and  other  em- 
perors as  encircling  the  helmet);  but  in  all 
probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2 
Sam.  xii.  30),  although  the  same  word  is  used 
in  describing  the  coronation  of  Joash  (2  K.  xi. 
12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state  crown  may 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah  ;  but 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress  on 
the  word  TJJ  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the 
Temple. 

In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  IDjp  (ic/rapti, 

xlSapis)  for  the  turban  (<ttoA.J)  fivaalvn,  vi.  8) 
worn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  emi- 
nent persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a 
special  favour  (viii.  15,  Sid&rjfia  Qvoaivov 
*op<p\tpovv).  The  diadem  of  the  king  differed 
from  that  of  others  in  having  an  erect  triangular 
]>eak  (nvpfiaala,  Aristoph.  An.  487 ;  %y  ol 
fiatriKfis  \kivov  opd))*  i<p6povv  -rapa  Tlipatus, 
oi  84  orparrjyol  k«kA»/i«Vtjv,  Suid.  s.  v.  rlapa, 

and  Hesych.).  The  N^H3  of  Dan.  iii.  21  used 
to  be  considered  a  turban  (as  in  LXX.,  where, 
however,  Drusius  aud  others  invert  the  words 
Kcd  Ttdpais  Kal  -rcpucyrintfft),  A.  V.  "  hat,"  but 
the  rendering  "tunic"  (R.  V.)  is  now  generally 
preferred.  Some  render  it  by  tibialc  or  calcca- 
tnentum.  Schleusner  suggests  that  Kpd$vKos 
may  be  derived  from  it.  The  tiara  generally 
had  pendent  naps  falling  on  the  shoulders  (see 


Paschal i us,  dc  Corona,  p.  573;  Brissonim,  d- 
Rcgn.  J'crs.,  &c. ;  Layard,  ii.  320;  Scacclmu, 
Myrothec.    iii.  38; 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant. 
xiv.  13). 
The  word*  f  nr© 

D^3B  in  Ezek. 
xxiii.  15,  "exceeding 
in  dyed  attire " 
(R.  V.  marg.  Or, 
icith  dyed  turbans), 
mean  long  and  flow- 
ing turbans  of  gor- 
geous colours  (LXX. 
irapo^crrra,  where 
a   better  reading   is   ridptu  frnrrcu*),  though 

Fried.  Delitzsch  prefers  for  the  sense  of  t 

many-folded  rather  than  vari-coloured  rillrt. 
[Crown.]  [F.  W.  F ) 

DIAL  (fli^W?  ;  iyaBaBftoli  horologium).  Thr 
word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "steps"  it 
A.  V.  (Ex.  xx.  26;  1  K.  x.  19),  and  "de*r**"" 
in  A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  9,  10,  11;  h.  ixxviii.  s\ 
where,  to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  shoul-i 
read  with  the  margin  the  "  degrees  "  rather  thai 
the  "  dial "  of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of 
materials  for  determining  the  shape  and  structure 
of  the  solar  instrument,  which  certainly  appear* 
intended,  the  best  course  is  to  follow  the  moit 
strictly  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  and  to 
consider  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Jermn* 
(Comm.  on  Is.  xxxviii.  8 :  see  Delitzsch4  in  loo). 

that  the  TvkvQ  were  really  stairs,  and  that  the 

shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk  on 
the  top ;  cp.  the  picture  in  TSBA.  iii.  M)  fell 
on  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  them  accord- 
ing as  the  sun  was  low  or  high.  The  terrace 
a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  ornament*! 
Ahaz's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him  in  pursuit 
of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  and  his 
intimacy  with  Tiglath-pileser  gave  him  probabiy 
an  opj>ortunity  of  procuring  from  Assyria  tn-> 
pattern  of  some  such  structure  ;  and  this  might 
readily  lead  the  "  princes  of  Babylon  "  (2  Cn 
xxxii.  31)  to  "inquire  of  the  wonder,"  vii  ta* 
alteration  of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  H?/<- 
kiah.  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the 
Egyptians  received  from  the  Babylonians  tbv 
■*6kos  and  the  yvwfuav,  and  the  division  of  ta< 
day  into  twelve  hours.  Of  such  division,  how- 
ever, the  O.  T.  contains  no  undoubted  trace  ;  ncr 
does  any  word,  proved  to  be  equivalent  t*>  tbr 
"  hour,"  occur  in  the  course  of  it,  although  it  i> 
possible  that  Pss.  cii.  11  and  cix.  23  may  contain 
allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow  as  measimrr 
diurnal  time.  In  John  xi.  9  the  day  is  sp^Src 
of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As  regard- 
the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the  retrv- 
gression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it  seera. 
useless  to  attempt  to  analyse  it ;  no  doubt  k 
alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnotnou  or 
column,  &c,  might  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  Utiui 
of  Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  rotorr 
in  behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  att«mpt  t< 
bring  it  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  D*?s?n  of  ^ 

xvii.  8,  xxvii.  9 ;  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6,  rendered  in  ix 
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margin  of  the  A.  V. 41  sun-images,"  were  gnomons 
to  measure  time,  but  there  seems  no  adequate 
ground  for  this  theory.  [H.  H.] 

DIAMOND  (rf>.T ;  Xaffwis ;  jaspis),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  the  third  in  the  second  row  on  the 
breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18 
[R.  V.  marg.  Or,  sardonyx],  xxxix.  11),  and 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13)  among  the 
precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  Gesenius 
has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  terms 
used  in  the  Versions  for  each  of  the  Hebrew 
names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  passages, 
the  translators  or  transcribers  having  appa- 
rently altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
XaTKit  seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corre- 
sponding to  D^TV,  but  most  ancient  commentators 

give  oVv£,  ovixio*,  cnychinus.  Our  translation, 
**  diamond,"  is  derived  from  Ibn  Ezra,  and  is 
defended  by  Braun  (de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii.  13). 
Kalisch  (on  Ex.  p.  536)  says,  "  perhaps  emerald." 

The  etymology  (from  D^H,  to  strike  or  crush) 

leads  us  to  suppose  a  hard  stone.  The  emerald, 
which  is  of  a  green  colour,  of  various  depths,  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to 
the  ruby  in  value.  The  same  authority  doubts 
whether  the  art  of  engraving  on  the  diamond 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  since  they  did  not 
even  understand  how  to  cut  the  ruby.  Modern 
commentators  prefer  onyx  (see  Knobel-Dillmann 
on  Ex.  xxviii.  18). 

Respecting  "VD^,  which  is  translated  "  dia- 
mond "  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  Adamant.    [W.  D.] 

DIA'NA.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  Artemis  ("Apr^u*),  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  the  Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian 
Artemis  was,  however,  invested  with  very  dif- 
ferent attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a 
different  worship,  from  the  ordinary  Artemis  of 
the  Greeks,  and  is  rather  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
as  a  personification  of  Nature  and  to  be  generally 
identified  with  the  divinity  who,  under  various 
names,  such  as  Cybele  or  Ma  or  Ana'itis,  was 
worshipped  in  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Cappadocia,  and 
even  as  far  as  Armenia  and  Bactria  (E.  Curtius, 
Altertkum  und  Gegenwart,  ii.  100).  K.  0.  Muller 
says  (Hist,  of  the  Dorians,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
"Everything  that  is  related  of  this  deity  is 
singular  and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

Guhl,  indeed  (hphcsiaca,  pp.  78-86),  takes  the 
contrary  view,  and  endeavours  in  almost  all 
points  to  identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  god- 
dess. And  in  some  respects  there  was  doubtless 
a  fusion  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
formerly  washed  by  the  sea  (Plin.  ii.  87,  §  201), 
points  to  her  worship  having  probably  been 
introduced  by  Phoenician  mariners  (E.  Curtius, 
ii.  101).  Coressus,  the  hill  S.W.  of  the  city, 
is  connected  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  with  K6pv. 
It  was  also  fancied  that,  when  the  temple  was 
burnt  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  the 
calamity  occurred  because  the  goddess  was  ab- 
sent in  the  character  of  Lucina  (Pint.  Alex.  3). 
Again,  on  coins  of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her 
exhibited  as  a  huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the 
true  Ephesian  Artemis  is  represented  in  a  form 
entirely  alien  from  Greek  art.    St.  Jerome's 


words  are  (Praefat.  ad  Ephes.),  M  Scribebat 
Paulus  ad  Ephesios  Dianam  colentes,  non  hane 
venntricem,  quae  arcum  tenet  et  succincta  est, 
sed  istam  multimammiamy  quam  Graeci  roXu- 
fiacror  vocant,  ut  scilicet  et  ipsa  efligie  men- 
tirentur  omnium  earn  bestiarum  et  viventium 
esse  nutricem."  Guhl  indeed  supposes  this  mode 
of  representation  to  have  reference  simply  to 
the  fountains  over  which  the  goddess  presided, 
conceiving  the  multiplication  of  breasts  to  be 
similar  to  the  multiplication  of  eyes  in  Argus  or 
of  heads  in  Typhoeus.  But  the  correct  view 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  treats  this  peculiar 
form  as  a  symbol  of  the  productive  and  nutritive 
powers  of  nature.  This  is  the  form  under  which 
the  Ephesian  Artemis,  so  called  for  distinction, 
was  always  represented,  wherever  worshipped ; 
and  the  worship  extended  to  many  places,  such 
as  Samoa,  Mitylene,  Perga,  Hierapolis,  and  Gor- 
tyna,  to  mention  those  only  which  occur  in  the 
N.  T.  or  in  the  Apocrypha.  The  coin  below  will 


Greek  Imperial  copper  oola  cwnmi  iterating   ft  reconciliation 
('Ofi6»-oia)  l*tw>  m  H|  luiru*  ftiid  8mrn»»:  Domilift  (A_  D.  73-^3^ 
with  Dint  of  jiriH-utmul.  (Vi.irnmoj  Paiims. 
Obr.:  AO  M  ITT  A    C6BACTH.     *»*  to  right.  Be*.: 

AN©Y  KAIC6N  TIAITOY  OMONOIA  €♦€  ZMYP. 

KphetUn  Diana,   There  i»  •  similar  coin  of  Antoalnui  PI  a*, 

Mloaaat,  IomU,  Noa  88*.  1»1. 

give  some  notion  of  the  image,  which  was 
grotesque  and  archaic  in  character.  The  head 
wore  a  mural  crown,  each  hand  rested  on  a  prop 
(sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  falling  ribbon),  and 
the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block  covered 
with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic  inscriptions. 
This  idol  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  down 
from  heaven  (tow  Aitrrtrovs,  Acts  xix.  35).  The 
image  worshipped  in  the  temple  was  made  either 
of  the  wood  of  the  vine  or  of  ebony,  gold  and 
ivory ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  survived  all  the  seven 
restorations  of  the  temple  (Plin.  xvi.  79,  §  213). 
A  representation  of  it  was  stamped  on  amulets 
of  terracotta  inscribed  with  ypApnara  'Eptaia 
and  used  as  charms.  Such  an  amulet,  probably 
of  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Syracuse,  copied  in  Stephani's  Me- 
langes greco-romains,  1,  taf.  1 ;  Daremberg  and 
Saglio's  Diet,  des  Ant.  s.  v.  amulettes;  and  in 
Schreiber's  Bilderatlas,  I.  xii.  2. 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted 
of  a  number  of  vestals  (M«A«r<r«u  ?),  under  a 
eunuch-priest  {Hryifiv(os).  There  was  also  a 
college  of  priests  called  'Effarjvts.  These  terms 
have  probably  some  connexion  with  the  fact  that 
the  bee  was  sacred  to  Artemis  (Aristoph.  Ban. 
1273).  In  the  period  between  B.C.  295  and  288 
"  the  bee  which  had  for  so  many  ages  maintained 
its  place  on  the  obverse  of  the  coinage  of  Ephesus 
as  the  signet  of  the  high-priest  (or  King  Bee, 
«WV)  S»ves  wav,"  for  the  first  time,  "to  8 
purely  Hellenic  "type*  the  head  of  the  Greek 
huntress-goddess  whose  bow  and  quiver  occupies- 
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the  whole  field  of  the  reverse ;  the  bee  being 
relegated  to  the  copper  coins,  and  as  the  silver 
to  an  inferior  position,  as  a  mere  symbol  or 
mint-mark "  (Head's  Coins  of  Ephesus,  1880, 
p.  41  ;  »6.  p.  8  ;  and  cp.  Weniger,  Zur  Symbolik 
der  Biene  in  der  untiken  Mythologie,  quoted  by 
E.  Curtius,  op.  cit.  ii.  102).  But  even  before 
B.C.  480  the  fore  part  of  a  stag,  suggestive  of 
the  goddess  of  the  hunt,  appears  ou  the  coins 
{ib.  p.  15).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  priestesses 
to  deck  the  idol  with  robes  and  ribbons,  ic6<rfititui 
ttjj  'A.pr4uiSos  {Corp.  Insc.  Gr.  3001-3  ;  Inscr. 
British  Museum,  iii.  No.  481,  1.  369,  p.  134,  ed. 
Hicks  ;  the  epitaph  of  a  Kov^rtlpi],  ib.  No.  655. 
Cp.  esp.  ib.  pp.  83-87). 

For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of  art 
we  must  refer  to  the  article  Ephesus.  No  arms 
were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts.  No 
bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Here  also,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of 
the  coins  of  Ephesus  (Akerman,  in  Trans,  of 
the  Numismatic  Soc.  1841);  and  we  find  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  continuance  of  these 
privileges  in  imperial  times  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  61 
(.Strab.  xiv.  641  ;  Paus.  vii.  2,  §§  7,  8  ;  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  i.  33,  §  85;  Inscr.  Brit.  Mus.  iii. 
p.  177  ff.).  The  temple  had  a  large  revenue 
from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It  was  also 
the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  safest  bauk  for  private  individual*. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  44  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!"  and  the  strong  ex- 
pression in  r.  27,  44  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth,"  may  be  abundantly  illus- 
trated from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  term 
fitydKr)  was  evidently  a  title  of  honour  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  We 
find  it  in  inscriptions  (as  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc. 
Gr.  2963  c,  ib.  6797,  'E<p«Vou  6.vaaaa,  and  Inscr. 
Brit.  Mus.  iii.  No.  481,  1.  220.  p.  131,  f,  fitylarr) 
0«&*ApT«jtu)t  and  in  Xenophcm's  Ephesiaca,  i.  11. 
(For  the  Ephesian  Xenophon,  see  Diet,  of  Bioj. 
ami  Mythol.)  As  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
•*  all  Asia  "  regarded  this  worship,  independently 
of  the  fact  that  Ephesus  was  the  capital  of  the 
province,  we  may  refer  to  such  passages  as  the 
following:  44  communiter  a  civitatibus  Asiae 
factum,"  Liv.  i.  45  ;  44tota  Asiaextruente,"  Flin. 
xvi.  79,  §  213;  44  factum  a  tota  Asia,"  A.  xxxvi. 
21,  §  95.  As  to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana  throughout 44  the  world,"  the 
evidence  of  inscriptions  and  coins  shows  that  it 
existed  at  Mitylenc,  Cyzicus,  Claros,  Clazomenae, 
inSamos,  Chios,  Crete,  and  elsewhere  (Guhl,  /.  c. 
104).  Her  chief  festival  in  spring  was  called  the 
Artemisia  (see  Roscher's  f^ex.  der  Mythobyie,  i. 
591,  and  Hicks  in  htser.  Brit.  Mus.  iii.  p.  79). 

Lastly,  Pausanias  tells  us  (iv.  31,  §  8)  that  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  was  more  honoured  privately 
than  any  other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large 
manufacture  and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  44  silver 
shrines  "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xix.  24), 
and  not  by  him  only.  In  this  connexion  Dionysius 
Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  22,  t£  tt}j  'E<p«rlas  'Aprt- 
fxiSos  a^tSpvfjuxTa^  is  quoted  in  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  St.  Paul,  ch.  xvi.,  ii.  89.  cd.  1865  ;  but 
Mr.  E.  L.  Hicks,  in  an  article  on  44  Demetrius  the 
Silversmith,"  in  the  Expositor,  June  1890,  No.  6, 
treating  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  by  the  inscriptions  from  Ephesus  in  the 
British  Museum,  holds  that  there  is  no  evidence 
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for  supposing  that  these  44 silver  shrines' 
sold  to  pilgrims.  They  may,  nevertheleu,  be 
regarded  as  silver  counterparts  of  the  exUnt 
terracotta  and  marble  shrines  which  were  aid 
as  votive  offerings  to  Artemis  (E.  Curtiut,  in 
Athenische  Mittheilungen,  ii.  49,  and  Prof. 
W.  M.  Ramsay  in  the  Expositor  for  July  18*), 
p.  9).  This  specific  worship  was  pubhclr 
adopted  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  varioat  ul 
distant  places:  nor  ought  we. to  omit  the  gama 
celebrated  at  Ephesus  in  connexion  with  ft. 
or  the  treaties  made  with  other  cities  on  this 
half-religious,  half-political  basis. 

[J.  S.  H.]  [J.LS.] 

DIBLA'IM  (D$T*,  of  uncertain  etymology ; 
A.  Atfii)\atlfi ;  Debelaim),  probably  the  father 
(Manger,  Gesen.,  Hengst.,  Maurerj  of  Hmm'i 
wife  Gomer  (Hos.  i.  3).  [W.] 

DIB'LATH  (accurately   Diblah  [R.  V.]. 

the  word  in  the  text  being  flD^  = 
"toward    Diblah;"    &*&\afid;    Debiathai  i 
place  named  only  in  Exek.  vi.  14,  as  if  situated 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  land  of  Isrsel: 
44 1  will  .  .  .  make  the  land  desolate  .  ..4froa' 
the  wilderness  (Midbar)  toward  Diblah."  The 
word  Midbar  being  frequently  used  for  the  nomaJ 
country  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Palestine, 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah  was  in  th« 
north.     To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim  or 
Almon-diblathaim  in  Moab,  on  the  east  of  tiw 
Dead  Sea,  are  obviously  unsuitable  ;  and  indeed  i 
place  which  like  Diblathaim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Moab.  and  never  included  cv«  ir, 
the  allotments  of  Reuben  or  Gad,  could  hardly  > 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  b 
Rihla.ii,  and  the  letters  D  CI)  and  R  ("1)  are  so 
much  alike  and  so  frequently*  interchanrw, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  Riblnh  Ls  th<  rigit 
reading.  The  conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  (Cunux 
in  loc.),  but  it  has  been  endorsed  by  Michael* 
Gesenius,  and  most  modern  scholars  (Ge».  TV*, 
p.  312 ;  see  Davidson,  Heb.  Text,  Ezek.  vi.  U). 
Riblah,  though  an  old  town,  is  not  heard  *f 
till  shortly  before  the  date  of  Ezekiel's  prophecT. 
when  it  started  into  a  terrible  prominence  from 
its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  03 
the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  massacre* 
of  the  priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem  perpe- 
trated there  by  »rder  of  the  king  of  Babvloo. 


DIBLATHAIM. 
Beth-Diblathaim.] 


[  Al.MON-Dl  BLATH  AM  : 


DI'BOX  Q2^ ;  Dibon),  a  town  on  the  ett. 
side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich  pastoral  country, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  U 
the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34  [BA. 
Aadjuv,  F.  in  r.  34  Ae/W]).  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  possibly  received  the  nam*  M 
Dibon-Gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in  the  ancies' 
fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30  [BAF.  A*- 


•  See  Dki  kl,  Dimkah,  Ac.  It  is  in  the  LXX  Vert* 
that  the  corruption  of  I)  Into  K  is  freqwot'.r  W  ** 
observed.   A  case  in  point  is  HibUh  it*elf,  wh 
LXX.  is  more  often  ±tfi\*0i  tban  'P«£A«*«. 
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fiiy],  and  from  this  it  appears  to  hare  belonged 
originally  to  the  Moabites.  The  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  being  both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits, 
are  not  likely  to  have  observed  the  division  of 
towns  originallv  made  with  the  same  strictness 
as  the  more  settled  people  on  the  west,  and 
accordingly  we  find  Dibon  counted  to  Reuben 
in  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xiii.  9  [11.  AeuSaflav, 
B.*7b  Ma«-,  A  (0  sup  ras  A.*7)  Mcutafid],  17 
[BA.  Aai/Swr]).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, however,  it  was  again  in  possession  of 
Moab  (Is.  xv.  2  [TV  Aij0c^,  AN.'  A<u0i»W»r]; 
Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22  [T.T  N.»  (bis)  Aatfay,  K.  (bis) 
Ac0«6y],  cp.  v.  24).  In  the  same  denunciations 
of  Isaiah  (v.  9)  it  appears,  probably,  under  the 
name  of  DlMON,  M  and  B  being  convertible  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  change  admitting  of  a  play 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  two 
namea  were  both  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  (Comm.  on  Is.  xv.,  quoted  by  Reland, 
p.  735).  The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate 
that  Dibon  was  on  an  elevated  situation ;  not 
only  is  it  expressly  said  to  be  a  "  high  place  " 
(la.  xr.  2),  but  its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  "come 
down "  from  their  glory  or  their  stronghold. 
It  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Chemosh  (Jerome, 
Comm.  on  Is.  xv.).  Under  the  name  of  Debon 
it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the 
fjiwmastioon  (0.?*  pp.  148,  8;  257,  42).  It 
was  then  a  very  large  village  (kwhv  wafifityt&ns) 
beyond  the  Arnon.  In  modern  times  the  name 
Dhibdn  has  been  discovered  by  Seetxcn,  Irby  and 
Mangles  (p.  142).  and  Burckhardt  (Syr.  p.  372), 
a-s  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on  the  Roman 
road,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Amon 
(  Wddy  Mojib.  See  also  Dillmann1  on  Num.  xxi. 
30).  All  agree  in  describing  these  ruins  as 
lying  low  ;  but,  looked  at  from  the  east,  they 
are  on  high  ground,  and  being  situated  on  two 
hills,  the  first  that  rise  from  the  east,  the  cry 
'*  come  down  "  would  be  exceedingly  applicable. 
The  ruins  cover  the  tops  and  sides  of  two 
adjacent  knolls,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  wall 
(Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  pp.  132-7).  It  was  at 
I'hiban  that  Mr.  Klein  discovered,  in  18G8,  the 
celebrated  Moabite  stone,  with  an  inscription  of 
Mesa,  king  of  Moab.  who  was  apparently  him- 
self a  Dibonite  (see  Records  of  the  Past,  U.S.  ii. 
11*4,  &c). 

2.  One  of  the  towns  which  were  re-inhabited 
by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25,  Nc-  •"'«  At&4v,  B.  omits; 
Diltony.  From  its  mention  with  Jekabzeel, 
Moladah,  and  other  towns  of  the  south,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 
DlMOXAH.  [G.]  [W.] 

DIBON -GAD  O}  £»*Ji  A<u/3i*  rdB; 
Dibon-nad),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites.  It  was  in  Moab  between  Ije-abarim 
nnd  Almon-Diblathaim  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46). 
It  was  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  is  generally 
called  Dibon  (cp.  Dillmann*  in  loco) ;  but 
whether  it  received  the  name  of  Gad  from  the 
t  ribe,  or  originally  possessed  it,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.  [G.]  [W.] 

DIBTRI  pW;  B.  Aa0p(i,  AF.  -pf ;  Piori), 
a  Dnnite,  father  of  Shelomith,  a  woman  who  had 
married  an  Egyptian  and  whose  son  was  stoned 
for  having  44  blasphemed  the  .Name "  [i.e.  of 
Jehovah]  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  [G.] 
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DIDRACHMON  (oltpaXf*ov ;  didrachma). 
[MoxEr ;  Shekel.] 

DID'YMUS  (AlJi/aoj),  that  is,  the  Twin,  a 
surname  of  the  A  post  It  Thomas  (John  xi.  16, 
xx.  24,  xxi.  2).    [Thoma*.]  [G.] 

DIKT.AH  (rbpi.  The  form  DpT  occurs  on 
the  Teima  Inscriptions  [MV .»]  ;  A#«Ao ;  Decla  ; 
Gen.  x.  27;  1  Ch.  i.  21  [A.  AtitKdn,  B.  ora.]), 
a  son  of  J  ok  tan,  whose  settlements,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  be 
looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name  in  Aramaic 
signifies  44 a  palm-tree"  and  the  cognate  word 


Arabic  (£&»,  44  an  inferior  kind  of  date- 
palm  : "  hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a 
part  of  Arabia  containing  many  palm-trees.  The 
city  +oivIk<»v,  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia  Felix, 
has  been  suggested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite 
name  (Boch.  Phalcy,  ii.  22) ;  but  Bochart,  and 
after  him  Gesenius,  refer  the  descendants  of 
Diklah  to  the  Minaei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix 
inhabiting  a  palmiferous  country.  Whether  we 
follow  Bochart  and  most  others  in  placing  the 
Minaei  on  the  east  borders  of  the  Hijdz,  south- 
wards towards  the  Vemen,  or  follow  Fresnel  in 
his  identification  of  the  Wddy  Dodn  with  the 
territory  of  this  people,  the  connexion  of  the 
latter  with  Diklah  is  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory. No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known  to  exist 
in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a  place 


called  Dakalah  =  M^)  in  Et-Yemdmeh 

(Kdmoos,  s.  v.),  with  many  palm-trees  (Marasid, 

s.  v.).     "Nakhleh"  (aJi^)  also  signifies  a 

palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  Nakhleh  el-  Ycmdnceyeh,  and  Xakhleh 
esh-Shdmeeyeh  (here  meaning  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns 
situated  near  each  other.  According  to  some, 
the  farmer  was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  El-Latt, 
and  a  settlement  of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef;  and  in 
a  tradition  of  Mohammad,  this  tribe  was  not 
of  unmixed  Ishmaelite  blood,  but  one  of  four 
which  he  thus  excepts  :— 44  All  the  Arabs  are 
[descended]  from  Ishmael,  except  four  tribes: 
Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Hadramawt  [Hazarmaveth], 
El-Arwdh  [?],  and  Thakeef"  (Mir-dt  ez-Zcmdn, 
bis). 

Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  oe  re- 
covered in  the  place  called  Dakalah  above 
mentioned ;  or,  possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places 
named  Nakhleh. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate 
question  of  the  Minaei  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  article ;  but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some 
authorities  of  high  repute  as  representing 
Diklah,  it  is  important  to  record  an  identifica- 
tion of  their  true  position.  They  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  have  argued  on  the 
vague  and  contradictory  statements  of  the 
Greek  geographers,  from  the  fact  that  no 
native  mention  of  so  important  a  people  as  the 
Minaei  had  been  discovered  (cp.  Bochart, 
Phaleg ;  FresnePs  Lettres,  Journal  Asiatupie ; 
Jomard,  Essai,  in  Mengin's  Hist,  de  VEgypte, 
vol.  iii. ;  Caussin,  Essai,  &c).  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen  which 
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appear  to  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Minaei.  The  latter  is 
written  hlttvauot,  MiMiIot,  and  Mivvatou  which 
may  be  fairlv  rendered  "  people  of  Mtiv.  of  Miv, 
and  of  Mivv:,"  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  n  diphthong. 
The  Greek  account  places  them,  generally, 
between  the  Sabaeans  (identified  with  Seba,  or 
Ma-rib  :  see  ARABIA)  and  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  where  it  should 
be  sought  we  find  a  city  with  a  fortress,  called 

Ma'een   or   Ma'in,  ^hmsti  {Kdmoos,  Mardsid, 

n.  v.),  well  known,  and  therefore  not  careful ly 
described  in  the  Arabic  geographical  diction- 
aries, but  apparently  near  &.tn'd ;  and  further 
that  in  the  same  province  are  situated  the  town 

of  Moeijn  (^^m*.  abbr.  dim.  of  the  former), 

whence  the  Benee-Mo'eyn ;  and  the  town  of 
Ma'eeneh  (fem.  of  Ma'een).  The  gent.  n.  would 
be  Ma'eencc,  &c.  The  township  in  which  are 
the  latter  two  places  is  named  Sinhan  (cp. 
Jiiebuhr,  Descr.  p.  201),  which  was  one  of  the 
confederation  formed  by  the  ancient  tribe  of 

Jenb,  {Mardsid,  s.  v.),   grandson  of 

Kahlan,  who  was  brother  of  Himyer  the  Jok- 
tanite.  This  identification  is  reconcilable  with 
all  that  is  known  of  the  Minaei.  See  further  in 
art.  Uzal.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DIL'EAN  (ll^*5!;  B.  AoAdA,  A.  AoAaii; 
Dclcan  ;  R.  V.  Dilan),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah, 
in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  38). 
If  Gesenius's  interpretation,  "gourd"  or 
"  cucumber,"  be  correct,  the  name  is  very 
suitable  for  a  place  situated  in  that  rich 
district.  It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor 
has  it  yet  been  identified.  [G.]  [W.] 

DILL,  Matt,  xxiii.  23  ;  A.V.  and  R.V.  marg. 
[Anise.] 

DIM'NAH  (H3Kn ;  B.  omits,  or  has  another 
name,  ScAAd,  A*  Aa/artl ;  Damna),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to  the  Mcrarite  Lerites 
(Josh.  xxi.  35).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
list  of  cities  belonging  to  the  tribe  (Josh.  xix. 
10-16);  but  the  name  RlMMON  is  given  (r.  13). 
This  name  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  in  1  Ch.  vi.  77  [Heb.  v.  62],  more  accu- 
rately Rimmono  or  -nah  (iate")  or  PI}"),  which 
may  possibly  be  a  variation  of  Dimnah,  T  being 
often  changed  into  "I.  In  this  case  Rimmon  is 
probably  the  real  name  (Bertheau,  Chrcmik, 
pp.  72-3 ;  Movers,  Chronik,  p.  72.  Cp.  Dill- 
mann*  on  Josh.  xxi.  35).  This  may  perhaps  be 
Bummdnch,  N.  of  Nazareth.  [G.]  [W.] 

DI'MON,  THE  WATERS  OF  (^0*1  *P  5  TO 
Btap  to  Atifiuy,  Aou/twr,  T.7  tf.1  Atfifuev, 
AN"  P«m>«"  ;  l>i}>on),  some  streams  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  against 
which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering  denunciations 
(Is.  xv.  9).  From  Dibon  being  named  in  r.  2, 
its  well  as  in  the  lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer. 
xlviii.,  and  no  place  named  Dimon  being  else- 
where mentioned  as  belonging  to  Moab,  Gesenius 
{Comment,  iiber  Jes.  p.  534),  followed  by  most 
modern  commentators,  conjectures  that  the  two 
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names  are  the  same,  the  form  "Dimon"  i*mg 
used  for  the  sake  of  the  plav  between  it  aci 
the  word  Dam  (Cp,  "  blood."  [Dibon,  1.]  h 
raav,  however,  be  DimnaJi,  S.  of-  the  Arooo 
(Tristram,  Bible  1'laccs,  p.  355).     [G.]  [W.] 

DIMO'NAH  (POto*! ;  B.  'Pr^ud,  A.  Ai- 
ftwvd ;  Dimuna),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
the  part  bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idurosei 
(Josh.  xv.  22).  Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  th* 
Onomasticon  (0&s  pp.  149,  32  ;  258,  63),  but 
was  evidently  not  known  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  in  later  times. 
It  probably  occurs  under  the  altered  name  of 
Dihon  in  Neh.  xi.  25.  Knobel-Dillmann1  in  loco 
thinks  Dimonah  =  Dibon  may  be  ed-Dkei,  a 
heap  of  ruins  at  the  head  of  a  icddy  of  the  saint 
name,  5  miles  N.  of  Teli  *Ardd.  Keil 
of  Joshua,  p.  159)  regards  this  conjectcr*  » 
possibly  correct.  See  also  Tristram,  BiU<  Plm 
p.  16.  [0.]  [W." 

DI'NAH  (Han,  judged  or  avenged,  from  tfct 
same  root  as  Dan  ;  Aftra;  Dina\  the  dsu?h<? 
of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21).    She  accurc- 
panied  her  father  from  Mesopotamia  to  Canau. 
and,  having  ventured  amoug  the  inhabitant*  t>- 
take  part  in  a  feast  (Josephus),  was  violated  bv 
Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  ohieftain  of  tkf 
territory  in  which  her  father  had  settled  (Gt?a 
xxxiv.).    Her  age  at  this  time,  judging  by  the 
subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age  (Gen.  ixitu. 
2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15,  the  ordinary 
period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  countries  (La>'» 
Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208).     Shechem  propc*ei  t> 
make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a  sum 
the  father  and  marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12); 
such    reparation  would    have    been  deetcec 
sufficient  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxii.  it 
29)  among  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  natica. 
But  in  this  case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  a»i 
the  crown  of  the  offence  consisted  iu  its  htroi 
been  committed  by  an  alien  against  thefavourM 
people  of  God;   he  had  "wrought  folly  io 
Israel  "  (xxxiv.  7).    The  proposals  of  Hamor. 
who  acted  as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the 
recognition  of  the  hitherto  complete  separate, 
of  the  two  peoples ;  he  proposed  the  fusion  o: 
the  two  by  the  establishment  of  the  rights  c: 
intermarriage  and  commerce ;   just  as  amo^ 
the  Romans  the  jus  connubii  and  the  jss  an- 
mcrcii  constituted  the  essence  of  cicitas.  Tb- 
sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  thttc- 
selves  of  the  eagerness,  which  Shechem  shore! 
to  effect  their  purpose  ;  they  demanded,  a»  » 
condition  of  the  proposed  union,  the  circum- 
cision of  the  Shechemites :  the  practice  coM 
not  hare  been  unknown  to  the  Hirites,  tor  tk* 
Phoenicians  (Her.  ii.  104)  and  probably  roost  >  i 
the  Canaanite  tribes  were  circumcised.  Tkry 
therefore  assented  ;  and  on  the  third  day,  wk<a 
the  pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  opersU* 
were  at  the  highest  [Circumcision],  Sim** 
and  Levi,  own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Jo*f  phn- 
observes  {Ant.  i.  21,  §  1  ;  bfto^rptoi  44*A**.i. 
attacked  them  unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  m»'<* 
and    plundered  their   city.      Jacob's  reo*^ 
(c.  30)  does  not  imply  any  guiltiness  on  im- 
part of  his  sons  in  this  transaction;  for  U" 
brothers  were  regarded  as  the  proper  guardi*^ 
|  of  their  sister's  honour,  as  is  still  th* 
1  among  the   Bedouins ;   but  he    dreaded  tt 
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re  venge  of  the  neighbouring  peoples,  and  even 
of  the  family  of  Hamor,  some  of  whom  appear 
to  have  survived  the  massacre  (Judg.  ix.  '2$).  i 
His  escape,  which  was  wonderful,  considering 
the  extreme  rigour  with  which  the  laws  of 
blood-revenge  have  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  the 
Last  [Blood-revenoe],  is  ascribed  to  the 
special  interference  of  Jehovah  (xxxv.  5).  Jo- 
sephus  omits  all  reference  to  the  treachery  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  easy  capture 
of  the  city  as  occurring  during  the  celebration 
of  a  feast  {Ant.  i.  21,  §  2).  The  object  for 
which  thi*  narrative  is  introduced  into  the  Book 
of  Genesis  probably  is,  partly  to  explain  the 
allusion  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and  partly  to  exhibit 
the  consequences  of  any  association  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens  about  them. 
Kwald  (Ucsihichte,  i.  488)  assumes  thut  the 
historical  foundation  of  the  narrative  was 
furnished  by  an  actual  fusion  of  the  nomad 
Israelites  with  the  aborigines  of  Shechem,  on 
the  ground  that  the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs 
are  generally  noticed  with  an  ethnological 
view  ;  the  form  in  which  the  narrative  appears 
being  merely  the  colouring  of  a  late  author : 
such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectly  inconsistent 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  text.  Well- 
hausen  (Die  Composition  des  Hexateudis,  u.s.w. 
p.  47,  &c)  discovers  the  hands  of  two  narrators 
in  the  section,  and  counts  the  chapter  ques- 
tionable. [W.  L.  B.]  [P.] 

DI'NAITES  (IW'V,  A«mtfbt;  Dinaei, 
Ezra  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the  Cuthacan 
colonists  who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  governor,  after  the 
conquest  and  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  under 
■Shalmaneser.  They  remained  under  the  do- 
minion of  Persia,  and  united  with  their  fellow- 
colonists  in  opposition  to  the  Jews;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  them.  Junius  (Comm.  in  loc), 
without  any  authority,  identifies  them  with  the 
|>eople  known  to  geographers  by  the  name 
Ucnnani.  The  name  has  been  compared  with 
the  name  of  a  land  and  race,  Dai-a-i-ni,  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pilescr  I. 
<Schrader,  Keil.  IUbliotltcl:,  i.  30),  but  this  would 
be  a  part  of  Western  Armenia,  and  not  likely 
to  be  alluded  to  in  this  passage  of  Kzra.  Fried. 
T>elitzsch  (Pref.  p.  x.  to  Baer's  ed.  of  I>anul, 
Ezra,  and  Sehcmiah)  compares  the  name  with  j 

Dln-&irru,  i.e.  (the  city  of)  King  Din,  near 
Suaa.  [W.A.W.]  [P.] 

DINHA'BAH  (Hnrin  ;  Atvvafid  ;  Dcn  tba ; 
r.en.  xxxvi.  32;  1  Ch.V.  43),  the  capital  city, 
and  probablv  the  birthplace,  of  Bela,  son  of  | 
I>cor,  king  of  Kdom.  The  place  is  not  identified, 
husebius  {OS.7  s.  n.  Aavafia,  p.  247, 35)  mentions 
„•»  village  Dannea  (Damnaba,  Jerome,  OS.2 
j».  148,  31),  8  miles  from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of 
Moab  (on  the  road  to  Arnon:  Jerome),  and 
another  on  Mount  Peor,  7  miles  from  Ksbus 
(He? hbon)  ;  but  neither  of  these  has  claim  to  be 
the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  R.  Joseph,  in  his 
Tarjfum  (on  1  Ch.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins),  finds  a 
significance  in  the  name.  After  identifying 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian, 
he  adds,  "And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was 
Dinhabah,  for  it  was  given  (rOWJVK)  him  as  j 
n  present."  With  as  little  probability  Gesenius  ] 
conjectured  that  it  might  signify  dominui,  i.e.  | 
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locus  direptionis,  i.e.  praedonum  latihulunu  The 
name  is  not  uncommon  among  Semitic  races. 
Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §  24)  mentions  Aavd&a  in 
Palmyrene  Syria,  afterwards  a  Bishop's  see  ; 
and  according  to  Zosimus  (iii.  27)  there  was  a 
Aavdfin  in  Babylonia  (Knobel  in  Dillmann, 
Genesis*  in  loco).     The  Peshitto  Syriac  has 

r  r 

JDGl*J,  Daihab,  probably  a  mistake  for 
♦OOUj-  [W.A.  W.]  [P.] 

DINNER.  [Meals.] 

DIONY'SIA  (AioKwria  ;  Bacchanalia),  "  the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  es- 
pecially in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance 
and  licentious  enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as 
men,  joined  in  the  processions  (dlaaot),  acting 
the  part  of  Maenads,  crowned  with  ivy  and 
bearing  the  thyrsus  (cp.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  7o7  sip  ; 
Broudkh.  ad  Tifj.  iii.  G,  2,  who  gives  a  coin  of 
llarotu*ia,  bearing  a  head  of  Dionysus  crowned 
with  ivy);  and  the  phallus  was  a  principal 
object  in  the  train  (Herod,  ii.  48,  49.  See  Uict. 
of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.).  Shortly  before 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  1G8  B.C., 
in  which  the  Jews  "  were  compelled  to  go  in 
procession  to  Bacchus  enrrying  ivy  "  (2  Mace, 
vi.  7),  the  secret  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia 
in  Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Roman  senate 
(n.C.  186).  The  whole  state  was  alarmed  by 
the  description  of  the  excesses  with  which  the 
festival  was  attended  (Li v.  xxxix.  8  sq.),  and  a 
decree  was  passed  forbidding  its  observance  in 
Rome  or  Italy.  This  fact  offers  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  conduct  of  Antiochus;  for  it  is 
evident  that  rites  which  were  felt  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
early  Roman  worship  must  have  been  peculiarly 
revolting  to  Jews  of  the  Hasmonaean  age  (cp. 
Herod,  iv.  79,  ZnvBcu  rov  Ba«rx«"ov  »«pl  EAAij- 
atv  6vu&i(ov(rt).  As  the  greatest  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals  (Aiovvaia  iv  (urrti  or  fityd\a) 
was  celebrated  in  the  spring  in  the  month  of 
Klaphebolion  (March-April),  it  nearly  syn- 
chronised with  the  Jewish  Passover.  Antiochus 
therefore  probably  hoped,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  great  Hellenic  festival  at  Jerusalem,  to 
supplant  the  most  sacred  of  the  national  Feasts 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  the  most  licentious,  seductive,  and 
extravagant  rites  that  received  the  sanction  of 
Hellenic  religion.  [B.  F.  W.]  [R.] 

DIONV'SIUS  (Aiovitriot ;  Diotvfsius),  an 
Atheuian  converted  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  34). 
He  was  a  person  of  some  distinction,  being  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  [Areo- 
pagus]. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop 
of  Athens,  and  the  evidence  is  stronger  than  is 
usually  the  case  regarding  early  episcopates. 
Kusebi'us  (//.  iv.  23)  says  "that  another 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  stated  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Athenians  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
was  the  first  to  be  entrusted  with  the  episcopate 
at  Athens  (xpvros  tt}j  iv  'A&fivcus  vapoutlas 
iwuTKOiriiv  iyKfxtlp&rd).  Rufinus,  the  translator 
of  Kusebius,  gratuitously  adds  that  he  was 
appointed  by  St.  Paul  himself.  The  strength  of 
the  evidence  lies  in  its  early  date,  Dionysius 
of  Corinth  writing  apparently  about  A.l>.  170. 
Lightfoot  (Phitippicins,1  p.  214),  however,  doubts 
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its  cogency.  The  martyrdom  of  Dionysius  is 
described  in  early  martyrologies  on  the  authority 
of  the  apology  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  but  it 
contains  uo  mention  of  Dionysius.  Sve  Aristides 
in  Text*  awl  Studies,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  Writiugs  are 
extant  bearing  the  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  They  are  first  mentioned  and 
appealed  to  in  the  Monophysite  controversies 
of  the  t>th  century.  They  were  held  in  honour 
in  the  Church  till  the  Information  period,  since 
which  time  their  authenticity  has  been  gradually 
but  completely  discredited.    The  date  of  their 

Diet. 


authorship  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
of  Christ.  Ant^.\  and  Bp.  Westcott,  Relijimu 
f/iowjht  in  the  West,  pp.  147-155.   [E.  R.  14.] 

DIOSY'SUS  (AioWor,  Aufowroj,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchcs  (Bd*xos, 
"lcutx°St  Me  noisy  god :  after  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus), was  properly  the   god  of  wine.  In 
Homer  he  ap|>ears  simply  as  the  "  frenzied  "  god 
(/7.  vi.  132),  and  vet  "a  joy  to  mortals  "  (//. 
xiv.  325);  but  in  later  time's  the  most  varied 
attributes  were  centred  in  him  as  the  source  of 
the  luxuriant  fertility  of  nature,  and  the  god  of 
civilization,   gladness,   and   inspiration.  The 
eastern  wanderings  of  Dionysus  arc  well  known 
(Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  6S7  ;  Di':t.  JHojr.  s.  v.),  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  left  any  special  trace 
in  Palestine  (yet  cp.  Luc.  </<?  Syrui  Den,  p.  SMij, 
ed.  Boned.).    Ilis  worship,  however,  was  greatly  i 
modified  by  the  incorporation  of  Eastern  ele- 
ments, and  assumed  the  twofold  form  of  wild 
orgies  [Diosysia]  and  mystic  rites.    To  the  \ 
.Tew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  Paganism  in  its  most  material 
shape, sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions 
and  the  worst  excesses.    Thus  Tacitus  {Hist.  v. 
5)  rejects  the  tradition  that  the  Jews  wor- 
shipped Bacchus  (Liberum  pntrem;   cp.  IMut. 
Quaest.  Conv.  iv.  6),  on  the  ground  of  the 
44  entire  diversity  of  their  principles  "  (ncqna- 
qmm  congrxient&us  institutis),  though  he  in- 
terprets this  diiference  to  their  discredit.  The 
consciousness  of  the   fundamental  opposition 
of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  possibly 
explains   the    punishment   which  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator  inflicted  on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  29), 
'«  branding  them  with  the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus." 
But  the  more   probable   explanation   of  this 
occurrence  is  that  of  Grimm  (see  note  in  loc), 
who  points  out  that  Dionysus  was  the  family 
god  of  the  Ptolemies  as  Apollo  was   of  the 
Seleucids;  and  traces  of  the  cult  of  Dionysus  as 
the  form  of  Hellenic  worship  most  attractive  to 
Orientals  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.    The  representation  of  Dionysus  upon 
the  coins  of  Caesarea,  Damascus,  Scythopolis, 
and  cities  of  the  Hauran,  testify  to  the  wide 
popularity  of  his  worship  during  the  Roman 
period  (cp.  Schiirer,  Gesch.  </.  JiiJ.  Yolkes?  ii. 
15-20).    iiieanor's  threat  which  he  is  said  to 
have  made,  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dionysus  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33),  has  on  this  account 
a  special  significance.    For  while  the  Dionysiac 
u-orship  would  bo  most  abhorrent  to  the  pious 
Jew,  to  the  Hellenizing  Jew  and  to  the  resident 
Greeks  it  apparently  presented  especial  fasci- 
nations.    At  a  later  time,  when  Jerusalem 
became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Aelia 
Capitolina,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  it  appears  from 
extant  coins  that  Dionysus  was  among  the  other 
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deities  to  whose  charge  the  city  was  committed 
(cp.  Schiirer,  i.  586).  [B.  F.  W.]  [R.l 

DIOSCORINTHIUS.  [Months.] 

DIOTREPHES  (A«otP€C>tji  ;  Lhotrqte). 
An  ambitious  member  of  an  unnamed  Cbnrca, 
whose  conduct  is  condemned  by  St.  John  iti  au 
letter  to  Gaius  (3  John,  rr.  9,  10).  He  had  <tc 
been  able  to  withstand  the  authority  of  a  lftt.  r 
from  St.  John  himself,  and  had  "  prated  a^aii^t 
him  with  wicked  words."  While  Gain?  hal 
been  ready  to  receive  with  hospitality  brethren 
from  distant  Churches,  Diotrephes  had  rej-elltd 
them,  and  had  prevented  others  from  r*ceivir? 
them  by  the  threat  or  act  of  excomuiurucatwa- 
Thcse  "brethren  and  strangers"  (c.  o)  %r.i 
probably  travelling  evangelists.        [E.  R.  B] 

DISCIPLE.   [Education;  Schools.] 

DISCOVER  (dis  a  negative  prefix),  a 
frequently  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sec*  c: 
44  uncover,"  by  which  word  the  R.  V.  replam 
it  in  Deut.  xxii.  30,  but  not  in  Micah  i.  6.  h 
2  Sam.  xxii.  6  the  R.  V.  has  44  laid  bare,"  in  P>- 
xxix.  9  44  strippeth  bare."  [T 

DISCUS  (ilffKOs).  one  of  the  exercises  ia  fr* 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-prkv 
introduce*!  among  the  Jews  in  the  tiro*  il 
Autiochus  Epiphanes,  and  which  he  iada-i 
even  the  priests  to  practise  (2  Mace,  iv.  Hi 
The  discus  was  a  circular  plate  of  stout  <~' 
metal,  made  for  throwing  to  a  distance  u  ^ 
exercise  of  strength  and  dexterity.    It  wu  IE- 


deed  one  of  the  principal  gymnastic  exercisat^ 

the  Greeks,  and  was  practised  in  the  heroic  »F- 
For  details  and  authorities,  see  Did.  of  Gr.  »» 
Horn.  Antvj.  s.  v.  [W.S] 

DISEASES.  [Medicine.] 

DISH.    1.  ^>DD,  Gesen.  p.  965:  see  Bi£V 

2.  nn^v.  »n  Plur-  onl.v  n'ir6>*.  rv^h%  r 

I  lebes"  3.  m»p;  see 

tt': 
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In  N.  T.  rpu0\lov,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv. 
30.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judaea,  guests 
at  the  table  bandied  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  tor  soup  or  other  liquid 
food,  when  required  (Wilkiuson,  Anc.  Eg.  i. 
183-4  [smaller  ed.,  1878]).  The  same  is  the 
rase  in  modern  Egypt.  Each  person  breaks 
off  u  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in  the  dish, 
and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  con- 
tents of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel 
and  hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compli- 
ment, and  to  refuse  such  an  offering  is  contrary 
to  good  manners.  Judas  dipping  his  hand  in 
the  same  dish  with  our  Lord  was  showing 
especial  friendliness  and  intimacy.  rpv(i\tov  is 
used  in  LXX.  for  miJp,  sometimes  in  A.  V. 
"charger"  (Ex.  xxv."29  ("K.  V.  " spoons"]; 
Num.  iv.  7  [R.  V.  "spoons"],  vii.  13,  19).  This 
is  also  rendered  kotvAtj  or  half  sextarius,  i.e. 
probably  a  cup  or  flask  rather  than  a  dish. 
rpvQK'iov  is  in  Vulg.,  Matt.  xxvi.  '23,  paropsis ; 
in  Mark  xiv.  20,  aitinus.  Cp.  Schleusner,  Ltx.  in 
X.  T.  rpv&Klov  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  193 ;  Chardin, 
Toy.  iv.  53,  54;  Xiebuhr,  Dcscr.  dcTAmh.  p.  46). 
[Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

DI'SHAN  (|E*'!!  ;  Disan),  the  youngest  son 
of  Seir  the  Ilorite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21  [A.  'Ptiffwv, 
DE.  "Pio6v\  28,  30  (bis)  [A.  '?tiad>v,  E. 
'Pvtrd^  ;  1  Ch.  i.  38  [A.  "Pur^,  B.  om.l,  42 
[BA.  Acuewy]).  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

DI'SHON  (ftEh'l  [the  name  may  mean  a 
gazelle  (cp.  Deut.  xiv.  5),  from  a  root  signifying 
to  spring.    There  are  cognate  words  in  Aramaic, 
Svriac,  and  Assyrian  (see  M  V.11)];  Disun).  1.  The 
n'fth   son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  26,  30  [A. 
Atjo-m*-]  ;  1  Ch.  i.  38  [BA.  Antral-]).  2.  The  son 
of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25; 
1  Ch.  i.  41  [BA.  Aai<r«6/]).    Dishon  and  Dishan 
are    among  the  names  in  the  list  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Seir  the  Horite  which  are  derived 
from    animals    (cp.   a   similar  nomenclature 
among  the  lied  Indians).    This  is  only  natural 
amongst   those  whose  forefathers  were  Trog- 
lodytes (cp.  Delitzsch  [1H87]  on  Gen.  xxxvi. 
20-28  ;   Dillmaun,1  do.  r.  29  sq.),  but  does  not 
warrant  the  assumption  that  their  worship  was 
animal  worship  (cp.  Jacobs,  Archaeological  Re- 
ri>v,  iii.  150  sq.).    The  geographical  position  of 
the  tribes  descended  from  these  patriarchs  is 
uncertain.  Knobel  (cp.  Dillmann*  in  loco)  places 
them  to  E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the 
ground  that  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Dishon, 
Lshban,  and  Hemdan  may  be  identified  with 
I'sbfiny  and  ffumeidy,  branches  of  the  tribe  of 
Omran.    Such  identifications  must  be  received 
with  caution  (Delitzsch),  as  similar  names  are 
found   in  other  parts  of  Arabia — Ifanule,  fur 
instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Hamdany  which 
bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  original 
name,  near  Sana  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i.  156, 
i.  370).  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THE, 
or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the 
li.ibylonian  exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the 
j,eco"nd  Temple.    The  original  word  applied  to 

these  foreign  settlers  (J"w!?J;  cp.  Jer.  xxiv.  5, 
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xxviii.  4,  &c,  from  ri/>3,  to  strip  naked  ;  so  \J3 

Ezra  vi.  16)  conveys  the  notion  of 
spoliation  and  bereavement,  as  of  men  removed 
from  the  Temple  and  home  of  their  fathers;  but 
in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a  "  sojourning  "  (fitrot- 
Ktola)  and  of  a  "  colony  "  (airoiKla)  were  com- 
bined with  that  of  a  41  captivity  "  (aiXMoAwo-ia), 
while  the  term  *'  dispersion  "  (SiaoTrupd.  first  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  25,  mift ;  cp.  Jer.  xixiv.  17),  which 

finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  people 
thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven" 
(Deut.  xxx.  4),  "in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles" 
(2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  full 
privileges  of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35), 
should  yet  be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  har- 
vest (cp.  Is.  xlix.  6,  Hebr.)  in  the  strange  lands 
where  they  found  a  temporary  resting-place 
(1  Pet.  i.  1,  wapuriHifiots  itcurwopas).  The 
schism  which  had  divided  the  first  kingdom  was 
forgotten  in  the  results  of  the  general  calamity. 
The  dis}iersion  was  not  limited  to  the  exiles 
of  Judah,  but  included  "the  twelve  tribes" 
(Jas.  i.  1,  ra?$  twtoca  <pv\cus  reus  i*  -rp 
Staairopa),  which  expressed  the  completeness 
of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi.  7,  to 
Sa6tKd<pv\oi>). 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  influ- 
encing the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates 
from  the  Babylonian  exile.  Uncertain  legends 
point  to  earlier  settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia, 
and  Abyssinia;  but  even  if  these  settlements 
were  made,  they  were  isolated  and  casual,  while 
the  Dispersion,  of  which  Babylon  was  the  acknow- 
ledged centre,  was  the  outward  proof  that  a 
faith  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom.  Apart  from 
the  necessary  influence  which  Jewish  com- 
munities bound  by  common  laws,  ennobled  by 
the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and  animated 
by  kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on  the 
nations  among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the 
difficulties  which  set  aside  the  literal  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the 
scope  of  the  l-aw,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its 
spiritual  significance.  Outwardly  and  inwardly, 
by  its  effects  both  on  the  Gentiles  and  on  the 
people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion  nppears  to  have 
been  the  clearest  providential  preparation  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognised  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial 
influences  which  were  essential  to  the  first  train- 
ing of  the  people  of  God,  the  Disj»crsion  was  still 
bound  together  in  itself  and  to  its  mother 
country  by  religious  ties.  The  Temple  was  the 
acknowledged  centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful 
Jew  everywhere  contributed  the  half-shekel 
towards  its  maintenance  (rh  lllpaxuov,  Matt, 
xvii.  24:  cp.  Mishna,  Shekalim,  7 ,  4 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  6);  and,  in  part  at  least,  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar  was  fixed  at  Jerusalem,  whence  beacon- 
tires  spread  abroad  the  true  date  of  the  new 
moons  (Mishna,  Rosh-JIashana,  2,  4).  The 
tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and  most  strik- 
ing outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity  of 
the  nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to 
receive  the  pavments  of  different  districts  (Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  9,  §'  1  ;  cp.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §§  5,  6),  and 
the  collected  sums  were  forwarded  to  Jerusalem, 
as  in  later  times  the  Mahometan  offerings  were 
sent  to  Mecca  (Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judcnth.  i.  337  n. ; 
Cic.  pro  Ftacoo,  xxviii.). 

3  E  2 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
Dispersion  was  divided  into  three  great  sections, 
the  Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  and  the  Egyptian. 
Precedence  was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy 
which  had  originally  existed  between  the  poor 
who  returned  to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier 
countrymen  at  Babylon  had  passed  away,  and 
Gamaliel  wrote  "to  the  sons  of  the  "Dispersion 
in  Babylonia,  and  to  our  brethren  in  Media  .  .  . 
and  to  all  the  Dispersion  of  Israel "  (Fraukel, 
ifonatsschrift,  1853,  p.  41 3).  From  Babylon 
the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia,  Media,  and 
Parthia;  but  the  settlements  in  China  belong  to 
a  modern  date  (Frankel,  /.  c.  p.  463).  The  few 
details  of  their  history  which  hare  been  pre- 
served bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  5,  §  2,  xv.  2,  §  2  sq.,  xviii.  9 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6,  §  2).  No  schools  of  learning  are 
noticed,  but  Hillel  the  Elder  and  Nahum  the 
Mede  arc  mentioned  as  coming  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the 
limits  of  the  DUjwrsion.  Seleucus  Nicator 
transplanted  large  bodies  of  Jewish  colouists 
from  Babylonia  to  the  capitals  of  his  western 
provinces.  His  policy  was  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  the  persecu- 
tions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only  served  to  push 
forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to  the  remoter 
districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia  the  Jews 
arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and  Nisibis 
became  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel. 
pp.  454—0).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i. 
1)  are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna;  and  a 
prince  aud  princess  of  Adiabenc  adopted  the 
Jewish  faith  only  thirty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  2).  Large 
settlements  of  Jews  were  established  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean  (Cos,  Delos  :  Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  10).  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  , 
Minor  (Ephesus,  Miletus,  Pergamus,  Halicar-  ! 
nassus,  Sardis  :  Jos.  Ant.  I.  c>  The  Romans  | 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  hat! 
obtained  from  the  Syrian  kings ;  and  though  they  I 
were  exposed  to  sudden  outbursts  of  popular 
violence  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9  ;  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  3), 
the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces  gradually 
formed  a  closer  connexion  with  their  new  homes, 
and  together  with  the  Greek  language  adopted  j 
in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.  [Hkllknists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [At.KX- 
AXDRIA].  The  Jewish  settlements  established 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the 
source  of  the  African  Disp«rsion,  which  spread 
over  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps 
inland  to  Abyssinia  (the  Falasha).  At  Cyrene 
(  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2 ;  Jason)  and  Berenice 
(Tripoli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population,  and  an 
inscription  lately  discovered  at  the  litter  place 
(Frankel,  p.  442)  speaks  of  the  justice  and 
clemency  which  they  received  from  a  Roman 
governor  (cp.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5).  The  African 
Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved  their 
veneration  for  the  "  holy  city  "  (Philo,  Let),  «d 
Cuium,  §  36  ;  c.  Ffacc.  c.  7),  and  recognised  the 
universal  claims  of  the  Tfiuple  by  the  annual 
tribute  (Jos.  /.  c).  But  the  distinction  in  lan- 
guage led  to  wider  differences,  which  were 
averted  in  Babylon  by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic 
dialect.    The  Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on 


the  Sabbath  (Frankel,  p.  420 ;  Yorttodie*.  p.  52. 
sq.),  and  no  fire-signals  conveyed  the  dat*pf  tat 
new  moons  to  Egypt  (cp.  Frankel,  p.  41^  h  i 
Still  the  national  spirit  of  the  African  Jem  n< 
notdestroyed.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Tempi- 
the  Zealots  found  a  reception  iu  Cyrrne  (Jo*^. 
B.  J.  vii.  11);  and  towards  the  close  uf  ta« 
reign  of  Tra  jan,  a.d.  115,  the  Jewish  p.jpuU'.im 
in  Africa  rose  with  terrible  ferocity  (Wo  Cm 
Ixviii.  32).  The  insurrection  was  put  down  br  * 
war  of  extermination  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  2);  and 
the  remnant  who  escaped  established  thomselres 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the  begjaan; 
of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  con- 
sequent upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  br 
PomjH:y,  ».c.  63.  The  captives  and  emipu.!* 
whom  he  brought  with  him  were  located  in  tlx 
trans-Tiberine  quarter,  and  by  degrees  rote  u 
station  and  importance  (Philo,  Ley.  ad  Co**, 
§  23  sq.).  They  were  favoured  by  Augn*ti « 
and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  (Phil •. 
/.  c.) ;  and  a  Jewish  school  was  founded  at  Rot' 
(Frankel,  p.  459).  In  the  reign  of  Claodi* 
[Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects  of  suspico.-. 
from  their  im  men.se  numbers  (Dio Cass.  U.5);  u 
the  internal  disputes  consequent,  perhaps  npn 
the  preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to  their  baau> 
ment  from  the  city  (Suet,  i'laud.  25:  "Jul** 
impulsoreChresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  ex- 
pulit."  Cp.  Acts  xviii.  2).  This  eipnlsioa.  f 
general,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  la  i 
few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous  (Ait* 
xxviii.  17  sq.),  and  continued  to  be  soffitieLt.y 
conspicuous  to  attract 'the  attention  of  tit? 
satirists  (Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94 ;  Juv.  Sat,  iu.  H, 
[See  Hindekoper,  Judaism  at  Rome,  X.  V. 
Schiirer,  Die  Gemeindeterf<issung  der  J  win  ■* 
Bom  in  der  Kaiserxeit,  1879  ;  Hudson,  //i»fw  ' 
the  Jers  in  Borne,  1884;  Morrison,  The  Jet* 
under  Bonvin  Rule,  1890.] 

The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rsHJ 
promulgation  of  Christianity  can  scarce!*"'* 
overrated.   The  course  of  the  apostolic  pre.«h«; 
followed  in  a  regular  progress  the  line  of  Je»i*'i 
settlements.    The  mixed  assembly  from  *h:'- 
t  he  first  converts  were  gathcrei  on  the  dar  x 
Pentecost 'represented  each  division  of  the 
persion  (Acts  ii.  9-11 ;  (a)  Parthians  .  .  .  M'-  - 
potamia;  (b)  Judaea  (i.e  Syria)  .  .  .  Pjrnnhvh. 
('  )  Egypt  .  .  .  Greece  ;  (cf)  Romans  .  .  .  ). 
these  converts  naturally  prepared  the  w  ■■ ' 
the  Apostles  in  the  interval  which  preceded  to 
beginning  of  the  separate  apostolic  mi<*-  v 
The  names  of  the  seven  Deacons  are  all 
and  one  is  specinlly  described  as  a  piwM* 
(Acts  vi.  5).    The  Church  at  Antioch,  br  wbi.n 
St.  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his  jreat  *' :^ 
among   the   heathen   (Acts  xiii.  1).  inch:  4 
Barnabas  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  3*3),  Lucit*  «f 
Cyrene,   and   Simeon,   surnnmed   Siyr :  at! 
among  his  '*  fellow-labourers  "  at  a  later  ti-? 
are  found  Aquila  of  Pont  us  (Acts  xviii. 
A  polios  of  Alexandria  (Acts  xviii.  24 ;  cp.  1 
iii.  6),  Urbanus  (Rom.  xvi.  9),  and  Cl«a'ci 
(Phil.  iv.  3),  whose  names  at  least  are  Hoti^ 
Antioch  itself  became  a  centre  of  the  CTiri;tJ*3 
Church  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  xv.  22,  xti:i.  iil 
as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Diipersioa:  -r  ' 
throughout  the  apostolic  journeys  the  J*«r**ffe 
the  cla«is  to  whom  *'  it  was  necessarr^*)*^''1 
that  the  word  of  God  should  be  first  ipokw. " 
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(Act*  xiii.  46),  and  they  in  turn  were  united 
with  the  mass  of  the  population  by  the  inter- 
mediate body  of  "  the  devout  "  (0/  <rtfl6n*voi), 
which  had  recognised  iu  various  degrees  M  the 
faith  of  the  God  of  Israel." 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on 
the  Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7 ; 
c.  A pion.  ii.  5  ; — Philo,  Le<j.  ad  Caium  ;  id.  c.  Flac- 
cum.  Krankcl  has  collected  the  rarious  points 
together  in  an  exhaustive  essav  in  his  Monats- 
schrift.  Not.  Dec.  1853,  pp.  409-11,  449-51.  A 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
>ubject  is  presented  in  §  31,  Das  Judenthum  in 
•ler  Zcrstreuung  in  Schurer's  GeschicJite  d.  Jad. 
Yolkcs,*  Bd.  ii.,  where  exhaustive  use  is  made  of 
the  available  literary  materials.  Cp.  Jost,  Gesch. 
J.  Judenth.  336,  344 ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Isr.  (Eng. 
Tr.)  toL  v.  sec.  ii.  A ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Yolhes 
Isr.  iii.  425-479  ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  JUdcn,  iii.  26- 
:»4  ;  Hausrath,  S  niche  Zeitjesch*  iii.  383-392  ; 
Kdersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
i.  ch*.i.  ii.  [B.  F.  W.]  [R] 

DISTAFF  (Prov.  xxxi.  19).  [Spinning.] 

DIVES.  [Lazarus.] 

DIVINATION  (D^pP;  pxorrila,  Ezek.  xiii. 
7  ;  ftaytla,  Wisd.  xvii.  7  ;  D^^?,  (papfiwctla, 

veneficium,  dicinatio,  Is.  xlvii.  9 ;  CTI?,  if»i0t/- 
pttrftis,  tic.).  This  art  "  of  taking  an  aim  of 
Divine  matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but 
breed  mixture  of  imaginations  "  (Bacon,  Ess. 
xvii.),  has  been  universal  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
nations  alike  civilised  and  savage.  It  arises 
from  an  impression  that  iu  the  absence  of  direct, 
risible,  guiding  Providence,  the  Deity  suffers  His 
Will  to  be  known  to  men,  partly  by  inspiring 
those  who  from  purity  of  character  or  elevation 
of  spirit  are  susceptible  of  the  divine  afflatus 
(Btofuirrt is ,  Mouciaurral,  iKararutoi), and  partly 
by  giving  perpetual  indications  of  the  future, 
which  must  be  learnt  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation (Cic.  Div.  i.  18;  Plin.  xxx.  5). 

The  first  kind  of  divination  is  called  Natural 
(4t*x*oj.  eZUkucroi),  in  which  the  person  in- 
spired with  prophetic  gifts  is  transported  from 
his  own  individuality,  and  becomes  the  passive 
instrument  of  supernatural  utterances  (Aen.  vi. 
47  ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  640,  &c).  As  this  process  in- 
volved violent  convulsions,  the  word  fiayrtK^  is 
derived  from  fudvtaBcu,  and  alludes  to  the  foam- 
ing mouth  and  streaming  hair  of  the  jtossessed 
tter  (Plat.  Jim.  72  B,  where  the  fidvris  is 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  irpo^njj). 
But  even  when  the  recorded  prophecies  of  Scrip- 
ture are  of  the  most  passionate  character,  their 
utterance  was  not  accompanied  by  these  un- 
natural distortions  (Num.  xxiii.  5;  Ps.  xxxix.  3; 
Jer.  xx.  9),  although,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were 
well-known  phenomena  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  xix.  24), 
and  were  characteristic  of  pretenders  to  the  gift. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial 
(TfX^urTj),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest 
conviction  that  external  nature  sympathised 
with  and  frequently  indicated  the  condition  and 
pr  *pects  of  mankind  ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself 
ridiculous,  and  fostered  by  the  accidental  syn- 
chronism of  natural  phenomena  with  human 
catastrophes  (Thuc.  iii.  89  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3  ; 
Voxe's  Martyrs,  iii.  406,  &c).  When  once  this 
feeling  was  established,  the  supposed  manifesta- 


tions were  infinitely  multiplied,  and  hence  the 
numberless  forms  "of  imposture  or  ignorauce 
called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arithmomancy, 
libanomancy,  botauomancy,  keplialomancy,  &c, 
of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts  in  Cic.  dc 
Div. ;  Cardan,  de  Sipientid ;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  <L- 
Oruj.  Idol. ;  F abriiius,  Jiibl.  Ant.  pp.  409-426 ; 
Carpzov.  App.  Crit.  pp.  540-549;  Potter's  Antiq. 

i.  ch.  viii.  sq.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any 
possible  event  or  appearance  which  was  not 

I  preyed  into  the  service  of  augury,  and  it  may 
be  said  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ami  Komans,  as  of 
the  modern  New  Zealanders,  that  "after  utter- 
'  ing  their  knrakias  (or  charms),  the  whistling  of 
;  the  wind,  the  moving  of  trees,  the  flash  of 
lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder,  the  flying  of  a 
bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  answer  "  (Taylor's  New  Zealand, 
p.  74;  Bow  ring's  Siatn,  i.  153  sq.).  A  system 
commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit.  Hence 
Cato's  famous  saving  that  it  was  strange  how 
two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  supposed  knowledge 
became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political 
power,  and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its 
support  (Cic.  de  Leffij.  ii.  12 ;  Liv.  vi.  27  ;  Soph. 
Ant.  1055;  Mic.  iii.  11).  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  priestly  caste  (Gen.  xli.  8;  Is.  xlvii.  13; 
Jer.  v.  31 ;  Dan.  ii.  2),  who  in  all  nations  made 
it  subservient  to  their  own  purposes.  Thus 
Chardin  says  that,  in  Persia,  the  astrologer* 
would  make  even  the  Shah  rise  at  midnight  and 
travel  in  the  worst  weather  in  obedience  to  their 
suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to 
Prometheus  (Aesch.  Pr.  Yinct.  492),  to  the 
Phrygians  and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic. 
de  Dir.  1  ;  and  Clem.  Alex,  btrom.  i.  526,  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or 
fas  by  the  Fathers  generally)  to  the  devil 
(Firmic.  Maternus,  de  Krrorc,  Prooem. ;  Lactant. 

ii.  16  ;  Minuc  Felix.  Oct.  27).  In  the  same 
way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to  Ahriman 
(Nork,  Brum,  und  Jiab.  p.  97).  Similar  opinions 
have  prevailed  in  more  modern  times  (Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Yidij.  En:  chs.  i.  xi.). 

Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  al- 
luded to  that  it  deserves  careful  examination. 
We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  "analysis  of  its 
main  aspects  as  prcseuted  in  the  sacred  writers, 
following  ns  far  as  possible  the  order  of  the 
Books  in  which  the  professors  of  the  art  are 
spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  ns  a  prominent  body 
in  the 'Egyptian  court,  Gen.  xli.  8.  1.  O'tppin 
(^JYTroi ;  Hesych.  6  w*pl  itptlwr  teal  Siwrnfitlur 

<  i£riyovntvos ;  Aqu.  KpvQtaiTTal).  They  were  a 
class  of  Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning 
(i(poypanfMTUi).  The  imme  may  be  derived 
from  Din,  a  style ;  or,  .nccorJiug  to  Jablonski, 

I  from  an  Egyptian  word  Cliortom  =  Maur/uifMnjus 
(Gesrn.  s.  r.  Cp.  Harkavy,  Journ.  Asiat.  [1870] 
p.  168  sq.  See  MV.U  roll*.  For  other  con- 
jectures see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  647 ;  Heidegger, 
Hist,  l'atr.  xx.  23).  If  their  divination  was 
connected  with  drawn  figures,  it  is  paralleled 
by  the  Persian  Rummal  (Calmet);  the  modern 
Egyptian  Zairgeh,  a  table  of  letters  ascribed 
to  Idrees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i.  354) ;  the  diagrams 
of  the  Chinese  Tih-kimj,  revealed  to  Fuh-hi  on 
the  bark  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 
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rind  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have 
been  written  (Hue's  China,  i.  123  sq.) ;  and  the 
Jamassu  or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kempfer's 
Hist.  ch.  xv.). 

2.  D'P^n  (potyitrrai,  Ex.  vii.  11  ;  Suid.  ovtws 
t\*yor  irivras  robs  rtwtu&tvutvovs  ;  cxmjectorea). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors, 
were  merely  a  learned  class,  invested  by  vulgar 
superstition  with  hidden  power.  Daniel  was 
made  head  of  the  college  by  N'ebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  v.  11).  Cp.  the  "college  of  males"  at 
Babylon  {Records  of  the  Past,  S.  S.  iv.  110). 

3.  D'BBOD  (i*aoiSoi,  Ex.  vii.  11,  D'D^?. 
Qapucutol ;  inrantatorcs :  the  variety  of  words 
used  in  the  Versious  to  render  these  names  shows 
how  vague  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them). 
The  original  meaning  of  5]C'3  is  to  mutter ;  and 
in  Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere 
jugglers,  of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes 
and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  pro- 
duced the  wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh,  whether  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means,  or  by  mere  legerdemain,  or  by  demo- 
niacal assistance  (as  supposed  by  the  Fathers 
and  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it  is  idle  to  conjecture. 
Michaclu  (adopting   an  Arabic  derivation  of 

C]"'3)  explains  them  to  be  "astrologers,"  such 
•n  ancient  times  were  supposed  (from  their  power 
to  foretell  eclipses,  &c.)  to  be  able  to  control  the 
sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg.  Acn.  iv.  489  ;  Ov. 
Met.  xii.  263.  44  While  the  labouring  moon 
eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Miltou.  "A  witch, 
and  one  so  strong  she  could  control  the  moon," 
Shaksp.  The  Tempest).  Women  were  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts 
(Ex.  xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
on  theocratic  grounds,  independently  of  their 
liability  to  abuse. 

4.  D*3JTP,  Lev.  six.  31,  xx.  6  (yyuarai, 
sriolae  ;  wizards,  from  UT,  to  kno*  :  cp.  trn'.srr 
Mann,  hinge  Fi  nn,  as  hax^wv,  from  Sdrj^u) :  they 
who  could  by  whatever  mean*  reveal  the  future. 
The  Rabbis  derive  this  word  from  a  certain  beast 
1*1*1%  in  shape  like  a  man  (tcarafiKtirdSa),  the 
bones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Sanhedrin,  f.  65;  Maimon.  de  Idol,  vf.  3; 
liulenger,  de  Dir.  iii.  33 ;  Delrio,  Disgnis.  Mag. 
iv.  2;  Godwin's  Mos.  and  Aar.  iv.  10;  Carpzov. 
App.  Crit.  p.  545).  The  Greek  diviner  ate 
T&  Kvpidrrara  pApta  (uxov  pjctyriKwv  (Porphyr. 
dc  Abstinent,  ii.).  For  other  bone  divinations 
sec  Rubruquis'  China,  p.  65,  and  Pennant's 
Scotland,  p.  88  (in  Pinkcrton).  For  allusions 
to  a  conjurer  with  human  bones,  see  Rerachoth, 
f.  59,  1.  For  other  Talmudic  allusions  to 
various  forms  of  witchcraft  and  necromancy,  sec 
Sanhedrin,  f.  65,  2,  f.  66,  1  ;  Kinirin,  f.  64,  2  ; 
fiaba  Dathn,  f.  58,  1.  King  Alexander  Jannaeus 
on  one  occasion  hung  eighty  witrhes  at  once 
(Sanhedrin,  f.  45,  1 ;  and  Rashi  ad  loco).  Many 
of  the  Talmudic  passages  are  translated  in  Her- 
shon's  Talmudic  Miscellany,  pp.  229-236. 

5.  ni3&,  Lev.  xx.  6 ;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  3 ; 
tyyaffTplnvSoi  vfKpopAirrtti  ;  7m'  Pythones  con- 
sidet,  rt-ntriloqui  [D*t3N,  Is.  xix.  3].  The  word 
properly  means  44  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then 
by  an  easy  metonomy  those  who  consulted  them 

Ota  Vwr,  Deut.xviii.10;  D*n©n  h$  peni; 

ol  twtpurrurrts  rovt  vtnpovs,  quacrcntes  a  mortuis 


reritatctn.  But  Shuckford,  who  denies  that  the 
Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  spirit*,  make*  it 
mean  44  consult  era  of  dead  idols,"  (Xhwi.  u. 
:iy.*>  sq.).  They  are  also  called  Py  t nones ;  irt^rrf. 
T&Kai  vvv\  TlvOwvas  KaKovfxivovt  (1'lut.  it  hi. 
Or.  414 ;  Cic.  de  Pit.  i.  19).  Hence  the  wrtiyi 
rivBvyot,  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventrii^uiitt 
44  jweped  and  muttered  "  (cp.  rpi(nr,  Ii.  m.  l 
101;  "squeak  and  gibber,"  Shaksp.  Jul.  Gu.s.) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  Uw  re- 
vealing "familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  ic;  1  5>»t.. 


xxviii.  8 ;  Lev.  xx. 


cp.  artpvouarra.  S  pti. 


Frag.).    "IIS  properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  m:i 
19),  and  was  applied  to  the  magician,  "tecjiw 
he  was  supposed  to  Ik?  inflated  by  the  sprit 
(Smnovo\7rirT6s).  like  the  ancient  ZvpKkus  (tit 
aWorplas  yaerrtpai  4vhvs,  Ar.  I       1017; nuta 
sj)iritum  per  rerenda  witurae  r jo'/w^rf,  Sch4. 
in  Ar.  PluL).  The  Talmud  sap,  '*  A  Python  ii  a 
familiar  spirit  who  s[**aks  from  the  ann-pcti'' 
(SanJicdrin,  f.  65).    Of  this  class  was  the  witu 
of  Endor  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  14,  §  2),  in  whose  «- 
intaideil  imposture  may  have  been  orerroM 
into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclns.  ilvi.  '2'*).  It 
this  wide  subject  sec  Chrysost.  ad  1  Cor.  iii 
Tert.  adc.  Marc.  iv.  25,  dc  Anuria,  57  ;  Aaj.  >!. 
dectr.  Christ.  §  33;  Cic.  Ttuc.  Disp.  I  \%ty: 
the  commentators  on  Aen.  vi. ;  Critki  Svn,  n 
331 ;  Winer,  s.  v.  TofJtenf'CscJurorer ;  Le  Mei>. 
Var.  Sacr.  p.  993  sq. ;  Selden,  de  Dui  Syr.  i 
and  above  all  Bottcher,  de  Inferis,  pp.  I"!-!.'', 
where  the  research  displayed   is  marvtll^ 
Those  who  sought  inspiration,  either  from  t:  t 
demons  or  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  haas:-: 
tombs  and  caverns  (Is.  lxv.  4),  and  invited  ty 
unclean   communications    bv   volunUrv  ««•' 
(Maimon.  dc  Idul.  ix.  15  ;  Light  foot.  H<*.  Her. 
ad  Matt.  x.  1).    That  the  supposed  ^vxotf*** 
was  often  effected  by  ventriloquism  and  illu>>  a 
is  certain  ;  for  a  specimen  of  this  even  in  mel-ni 
times,  see  the  Life  of  Bcnvenuto  Cellini 

6.  D'Ppp  Dpp  (nayrtvo'ntvos  fiavrtlv.  :- 
aruJos  sciscitetur :  Deut.  xviii.  10.  Asther*  ' 
complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this  pissa."*. 
we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds  ii-*.' 
enumeratetl).  This  word  involves  the  ncti*  ' 
44  cutting,"  and  therefore  mav  implv  the  art- 
thing  as  the  Chald.  jnT|  (from  to  eu:H 
Dan.  ii.  27,  iv.  4,  &c,  and  be  taken  to  nxiS 
astrologers,  magi,  genethliaci,  &c  (AV*.  0/  '}'■ 
and  Rom.  A»t.  art.  Astroloyia  ;  Juv.  vi.  %  : 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  w.  M-ujur.  ,'>v'> 
Others  refer  it  to  the  KXrjpofidyrfts  (>:\v>L. 
Eur.  Hipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  lots  »as*-r 
familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gataker,  On  Is'tf,i&  wt  '1: 
but  it  required  no  art  to  explain  their  ck.  1 
they  were  regarded  as  directly  under  G*l'» 
trol  (Xum.  xxvi.  55 ;  Esth.  iii.  7  ;  ProT.  xvi  i 
xviii.  18).  Both  lots  and  digitorum  nioitm- (•  « 
and  even)  were  used  in  distributing  the  ^ - 
of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  I' 
micando). 

7.  p'uVO,  Mic.  v.  12,  2  K.  xxi.  6; 
somnia;  A.  V.  44  an  observer  of  timef;" 
%ovi{6(i*vos  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  ilt 
26,  where  probably  they  followed  a  duto* 
reading,  from  Cjll*,  a  '>i'rt/,  dprtBoacortir)  ~  I'1 
rav  KdKovfitvvv  ffroxaC^ntyos,  IjCX.  Cy  '■  IT' 
hearts,  Heaych.  It  is  derived  from  J??.'.'^ 
and  may  mean  generally  "  using  hidden  itj 
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(Is.  ii.  6 ;  Jcr.  xxvii.  9).    If  the  LXX.  under-  ' 
stand  it  correctly,  it  refers  to  that  k6ywy  xapa- 
ri)pn)ffts  (Suid.),  which  was  common  among  the 
Jew*,  and  which  they  called  Bath    Kol;  oi 
which  remarkable  instances  are  found  in  Gen.  | 
xxiv.  14;   1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  10 ;   1  K.  xx.  33. 
for  Talmudic  allusions  to  the  Bath  Kol,  see 
BcracKoth,  f.  61,  2;  Baba  Uathra,  f.  18,  1; 
Moed  KaUm,  f.  9,  1,  and  many  other  passages; 
but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
u»e  of  the  term  to  imply  an  actual  44  voice  from 
heaven,"  and  its  application  to  chance  omens 
0-ee  Hamburger,  HE.  ii.  92).     After  the  ex- 
tinction of  the   spirit  of  prophecy  the  Bath  ! 
Kol  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  the  loss.     For  a  curious  disser- 
tation on  it,  sec  Lightfoot  ad  Matt.  iii.  13.    A  ! 
belief  in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  ! 
Terr  prevalent  among  the  Egyptians  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  304;  Plut.  de  Is.  14),  and  the 
accidental  sigh  of  the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  j 
prevent  even  Amasis  from  removing  the  mono- 
lithic shrine  to  Sals  (Wilkinson,  Atic.  Egypt,  ii. 
JH»).    The  universality  of  the  belief  among  the 
ancients  is  known  to  every  scholar  (Cic.  de  Die. 
i.\  Herod,  ii.  90;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  116,  &c). 
From  the  general  theory  of  the  possibility  of 
such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the  Sortcs  Bib- 
licae,  kc.  (Niceph.  Greg,  viii.;  Aug.  Ep.  119; 
Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  376,  &c. ;  Cardan,  de  Varic- 
ta\ty  p.  1040). 

If  pirp  be  derived  from  \*V,  it  will  mean 
''one  who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the  , 
i>rr.  Vers.  (cp.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  Is.  ii.  6).  , 
A  belief  in  the  o<pda\nbt  0<L<ncaroi  (JH  JT)  was  ' 
universal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Ueut.  xxiii.  6  ;  Matt.  xx.  15 ;  Tob.  iv.  7,  Mi>  ' 
QtovriffiTw  ffov  6  &q>6a\fi6s :  I  Sam.  xviii.  9, 
"Saul  eyed  David  ").    The  well-known  passages 
of  Pliny  and  the  ancients  on  the  subject  are 
collected  in  Potter's  Ant.  i.  383  sq. 

Others  again  make  the  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.) 

to  be  "  soothsayers"  who  predicted  44  times  "  as  in  j 
A.  V.  and  K.  V..  from  the  observation  of  the  clouds 
(Aben  Ezra  on  Lev.  xix.  26)  and  other  Suxrnfilcu,  as 
lightnings,  comets,  meteors,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like 
the  Etruscan  Kulguratores  (Cic.  de  Die.  i.  18 ; 
Plin.  ii.  43,  53;  Plut.  de  Superst. ;  Horn.  Od.  v. 
102;  Virg.  Ed.  i.  16;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii. 
135,  ed.  Sabine).  Possibly  the  position  of  the 
diviner  in  making  these  observations  originated 
the  Jewish  names  for  East  and  West,  viz.  front 
and  back  (Godwin,  iv.  10,  but  Carpzov  disputes 
the  assertion,  App.  Crit.  p.  541).  The  practice 
naturally  led  to  the  tabulation  of  certain  days 
as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 44  monthly  prog-  1 
nosticators ;"  Is.  xlvii.  13,  ijjwpaj  xaparriptladt, 
Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as  atri 
(Hes.  0pp.  ct  D.  770;  Suet.  Anj.  92,  &c).  If 
we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modern  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "terebinth  of 
Meonenim  (enchantments) "  refers  not  so  much 
to  the  general  sacredncss  of  great  trees  (Horn. 
Od.  xiv.  328  ;  habitae  Qraiis  oracuta  querent, 
Virg.  Qeorg.),  as  to  the  fact  that  (probably) 
here  Jacob  had  buried  the  idolatrous  amulets 
which  his  wives  had  brought  from  Syria  (Gen. 
Jixv.  4;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  142). 
8.  D'CTUO   (oi*viC6fi*yot ;    obscrcantcs  au- 


gwia;  Vs.  lviii.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  &c): 
A.  V.  enchanters  ;  ophiomunts  (Bochart,  Hieroz. 
ii.  p.  383),  from  C'nj,  to  hiss;  people  who,  like 
the  ancient  Psvlli  (Plin.  //.  A",  vii.  2;  xviii.  4) 
and  Marmaridae  (Sil.  ltal.  iii.  301), 

"  Ad  quorum  cantua  serpens  oblita  venenl, 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mius  Jacucre  cerastae," 

were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Eecles.  x.  11), 
chiefly  bv  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Aferittc. 
162;  Lu'c.  ix.  891  ;  Sil.  Ital.  8,  495;  Aen.  vii. 
753;  Xiebuhr's  Travels,  i.  189);  but  also  no 
doubt  by  the  possession  of  sumo  genuine  and 
often  hereditary  secret  (Line,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii. 
106  sq. ;  Arnob.  adt.  Gent.  ii.  32).  They  hnd  a 
similar  power  over  scorpions  (Francklen's  Tour 
to  Persia).  The  whole  subject  is  exhausted  by 
Bochart  {Hieroz.,  ton.  ii.  iii.  6,  de  Aspide 
SurJd). 

£Tlp  has,  however,  a  general  meaning  of 
"learning  by  experience,"  like  "to  augur,"  in 
English,  Gen.  xxx.  27,  1  K.  xx.  33;  either  be- 
cause ophiomancy  (Ter.  Ptiurm.  iv.  4,  26)  was 
common,  or  because  the  word  meant  (as  the 
Rabbis  say)  an  observation  of  iv6Zia  avpi&oXa, 
&c.  (Jer.  x.  2;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7).  Some 
understand  it  of  divinatio  cx  pelvibus  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxx.  2  ;  Poli  Syn.ad  Dcut.  xviii.  10> 

9.  0'$t£'2p  ((papfuuroi* ;  inalcjici,  venefici, 
A.  V.  wizards),  from  the  Arabic,  "  to  reveal," 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldaeans), 
but  generally  all  who  practised  occult  means  of 
discovering  the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt 
involve  the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose 
of  Aquaelicium,  &c,  dependent  on  physical  laws 
only  partially  understood  (Mayo's  Pop.  Super- 
stitions). 

10.  D*"?^n  "QH  (iiratiSoirrts  iwwoi&i\v ;  in- 

cantatores),  from  Ijn,  to  bind  (cp.  bannen  = 
binden,  Gesen.  s.  r.).  Those  who  acquired  power 
by  uttering  spells,  &c  {Karaiiu ;  and  tifivos 
ttfffuos,  Acsch.  Earn.  296  : 

"  So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 
And  the  claukleas  chain  hath  bound  thee." 

Man/red,  i.  1.) 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  pt3"l,  a  mutterer  ;  anil 
this  would  connect  these  "enchanters"  with 
the  Nekromanteis  (No.  5.    Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xxi.  21 
(Heb.  r.  26),  where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
parting  of  two  ways,  uses  divination  to  decide 
whether  he  shall  proceed  against  Jerusalem 

or  Rabbah,  and  WXH}  S^l? 
(>dfi&ot>,  LXX. ;  but  it  should  be  rather  (>tyai 
or  as  Vulg.  a/mmiscens  sagittas ;  R.  V. 
44  he  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro."  The  other 
explanations  are  untenable).  The  practice  of 
lots-by-arrows  was  Babylonian  (Lenormnnt,  Lei 
Divination  chez  les  Cha'ldeens,  p.  _'l).  Jerome 
(ad  loc.)  ex-dains  it  of  minding  in  a  quiver 
arrows  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
various  cities,  that  city  being  attacked  the  name 
of  which  was  drawn  out  (Prid.  Connect,  i.  85). 
Estius  says,  44  He  threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows 
to  see  which  way  they  would  light,  and  since 
they  fell  on  the  right  hand  he  marched  towards 
Jerusalem."  (For  the  Arabic  practice,  see 
Dozy,  Hist,  de  Chlamismc,  p.  10.)    The  A.  V. 
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"made  his  arrows  bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  I 
a  sort  of  eilripofuarrtia,  —  incorrectly.  The 
arrows  used  were  parti-coloured,  and  seven 
such  were  kept  at  Mecca.  Metro  del  la  Valle 
saw  a  divination  derived  from  the  changes  of 
eight  arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed  it  to 
diabolical  agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat 
similar  custom  in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons 
(Tac.  Germ,  x.),  and  among  the  Alani  (Am. 
Marcell.  xxxi.) :  also  among  the  modern  Egyp- 
tian* (Lane,  ii.  111).  "but  of  another  kind 
was  that  practised  by  Elisha,  2  K.  xiii.  13"  (Sir 
Thos.  Browne,  Vulg.  Errors,  v.  23,  7). 

12.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  fuAo- 

or  fiaflto'parr<la  (Hoa.  iv.  12),  h$Q  Avo 
ItrrAvrts  f>a.0Sovt  .  .  .  vvwroicas  iwtr^ipovr  Jhrov 
<ptpoirro,  Cyr.  Alex,  (ad  loc.),  and  so  too  Theo- 
phylact.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  |>osi- 
tive  or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question 
was  decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of 
spans  in  the  staff  (Godwin,  /.  c).  Parallels  are 
found  among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  07,  and 
Schol.  Nicandri  1k6B<u  (ivputlvy  uatrrtvoyrat 
(vAy),  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrian* 
(Athen.  Deipn.  xii.  7),  Chinese  (Stavoriuus' 
Java  ;  Pinkertou,  xi.  132),  and  New  Zealanders 
(called  Ami,  Taylor's  New  Zeal.  91).  These  kind, 
of  divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
Koran,  and  are  called  al  Meisar  (ch.  r.  Sale's 
Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  89). 

13.  K vXucofiavT t la,  Gen.  xliv.    5  ;  rh 

n6rtv  to  apyvpovv  .  .  .  turrbs  Si  oiatviapuovs 
oi*vi{*Tai  iv  airr$  ;  Hesych.  n6vtv,  wor^ptoy 
/SafftAurdV.  In  quo  augurari  solet).  Parkhurst 
and  others,  denying  that  divination  is  intended, 
make  it  a  mere  cup  of  office  (Bruce's  Travels, 
ii.  657),  for  which  he  would  search  carefullv" 
(a  meaning  which  KTty  may  bear).  But  in  all 
probability  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  arc  right.  The 
Nile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt,  aud  the  silver 
vessel  which  symbolized  it  had  prophetic  and 
mysterious  properties  (Hiivernick,  lutein!,  to  the 
Pentateuch,  ad  loc.  Cp.  also  the  notes  of  De- 
litzsch  [1887]  and  of  Knobel  in  Dillmann*  ou 
this  passage).  The  divination  was  by  means  of 
radiations  from  the  water,  or  from  magically 
inscribed  gems,  &c  thrown  into  it;  a  sort  of 
oipouavTfia,  Karovrpofiarrtla,  or  KputrraWo- 
pMrrtla  (Cardan,  de  rerum  Variet.  cap.  93),  like 
the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (Lane,  ii.  362),  and  the 
crystal  divining  globes,  the  properties  of  which 
depend  on  a  natural  law  brought  into  notice  in 
the  exhibitions  of  Mesmerism.  The  jewelled  cup 
of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup,  and  such  a  one 
was  made  by  Merlin  ( Faerie  Queen,  iii.  2,  19). 
Jul.  Serenus  (de  Fato,  ix.  18)  says  that  after 
certain  incantations,  a  demon  voce'm  instar  sibili 
cdebit  in  aquis.  It  is  curious  to  find  tcvKuco- 
fiayrtla  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Daily 
Bib.  Illustr.  i.  424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyp- 
tian cups,  see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  180, 
and  index  s.  n.  "  Vases  "  [1878],  This  kind  of 
divination  must  not  be  confused  with  Cyatho- 
manteia  (Suid.  s.  v.  ttorrafii(tw). 

14.  Consultation  of  Ternphim  (Zech.  x.  2  ; 
Ezek.  xxi.  21;  inpvrr)<rcu  iw  roh  yKvwrois; 
1  Sam.  xv.  23,  tJTh  =  an  inquirer).    These  were 

wooden  images  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  consulted  as 
"idols,"  from  which  the  excited  worshippers 
fancied  that  they  received  oracular  responses,  j 


The  notion  that  thev  were  the  embalmed  heads 
of  infants  on  a  gold  plate  inscribed  vitb  the 
name  of  an  unclean  spirit,  is  Rabbi  Eliezefs 
invention.  Other  Rabbis  think  thit  they  a»v 
mean  "  astrolabes,  itc."  [Tlkapiiim.] 

15.  'HwteroffKowia,  or  extispicirun  (Etek.  mi. 
21,  tcarracKomiaiireai  aL  friar  t  LXX.,  .TJO 
13?2).  The  liver  was  the  most  imporUn- 
part  of  the  sacrifice  (Artemid.  Ontincr.  ii. 
75;  Suet.  Auq.  95;  Cic.  de  Dir.  ii.  13;^ 
Oedip.  360).  thus  the  deaths  of  both  Aleia&hr 
and  Hephaestion  were  foretold  Sri  oAojSs?  t» 
farap  Ijv  Uptiov  (Arrian,  AUx.  vii.  18). 

16.  'Oytipouarrtla  (l>eut.  xiii.  2,  3;  Jed;, 
vii.  13;  Jer.  xxiii.  32;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  §  iy 
God  frequently  revealed  Himself  by  dram* 
when  the  soul*  was  thought  to  be  least  debase! 
by  contact  with  the  body  (cueovoa  yip  fpf» 
iHfuuTw  Aopvpi/rtTcu,  Aesch.  Etna.  ll>4).  Maty 
warnings  occur  in  Scripture  against  the  imp»- 
tures  attendant  on  the  interpretation  ufdrtan* 
(Zech.  x.  2,  tic).  We  find  however  no  dintf 
trace  of  seeking  for  dreams  such  as  occurs  ix 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81 ;  Plaut-  Cuz-cW.  i.  1,  2,  61. 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  another  form  of  divination  (I*,  ik 
21-24,  xliv.  7).  The  term  oracle  is  applied  U 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16;  P*.  xivih.  ; 
"V}"5^  ia&hp  &yta  ruv  aylttr  iropa(ti,  hu- 
ll*. ;  Hottinger,  The*.  Phil.  p.  366).  That  the* 
were  several  oracle*  of  heathen  gods  koown  U 
the  Jews  we  mav  infer  both  from  the  menlm 
of  that  of  Baal-iebub  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i. 
aud  from  the  towns  named  Debir.  "  Debir  quH 
nos  oraculum  sive  responsum  possumus  appellaw, 
et  ut  contentiosius  verbum  exprimamus  e  verirt 
KaXirrfipior,  vel  locutorium  dicere "  (Hierca 
ad  Eph.  i.).  The  word  "  oracles  "  is  applied  •» 
the  N.  T.  to  the  Scriptures  (Acts  vii.  3a ;  R*n. 
iii.  2,  &c>  Ou  the  general  subject  of  oncle, 
see  Anton,  v.  Dale,  de  Oraculis ;  Diet,  of  -lsf. 
art.  Oraculum;  Potter's  Antiq.  L  286-32«; 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  vi.,  and  Vulg.  Err.  ri. 
12,  &c. ;  W.  IloberUon  Smith,  The  Religion  a 
the  Semites,  i.,  index  s.  n. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  ini)»ortauce  was  peculiarly  attacofd 
to  the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  t* 
observed  fact  that  "men  sometimes  at  the  boar 
of  their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  ibor» 
themselves"  (Hclitj.  Medici,  ch.  xi.)  does  not  <i 
course  take  away  from  the  death-bed  prophet*- 
of  Scripture  their  supernatural  character  (Cite, 
xlix. ;  2  K.  xiii.,  &c),  yet  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  there  are  analogies  which  resrok.' 
them  (77.  xxii.  355,  and  the  story  of  Calun'-. 
Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  30 ;  Shaksp.  Iiich.  II.',  ii.  t ;  Daa*", 
CVrw*  Wars,  iii.  62,  &<•.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  diviaatioc  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato,  de  Re  Bust.  5,  tana  npr- 
stitione  rudes  animos  infest'int ;  Columell.  ii.  \\ 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  misd 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  hit* 
been  (as  it  actually  proved  to  be,  Is.  ii.  6;  2  K\ 
xxi.  6)  an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the 
frequcnt'denunciations  of  the  sin  in  the  Prophet 
tend  to  prove  that  these  forbidden  .irts  present*: 
peculiar  temptations  to  apostate  Israel 
tinger,  Jur.  Jlebr.  Lex.  pp.  253,  254).  Bat 
had  supplied  His  people  with  substitute*  ^ 
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divination,  which  would  hare  rendered  it  super- 
fluous, and  would  have  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to 
Hi*  Will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they 
continued  faithful.  It  was  only  when  they  were 
unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  t.  23,  &c). 
According  to  the  Rabbis,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  lasted  until  the  Temple ;  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  until  Malachi;  and  the  Bath  Kol, 
as  the  sole  means  of  guidance  from  that  time 
downwards  (Lightfoot,  /.  c. ;  Maimonides,  de 
Fundam.  Leg.  cap.  7;  Abarbanel,  Prolegg.  in 
Darnel.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in 
the  reality  of  necromancy,  &c,  as  distinguished 
from  various  forms  of  imposture,  is  a  question 
which  at  present  does  not  concern  us.  but  even 
if,  in  those  times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief, 
no  one  will  now  urge  that  we  are  bound  to  do 
so  at  the  present  day.  And  yet  such  was  the 
opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall,  Baxter,  Sir  Thos. 
Browue,  Lavater,  Glanville,  Henry  More,  and 
numberless  other  eminent  men.  Such  also  was 
the  opinion  which  led  Sir  M.  Hale  to  burn  Amy 
Duny  and  Rose  Cullenden  at  Bury  in  1664 ;  and 
raused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that "  to  give  up  a 
belief  in  witchcraft  was  to  give  up  the  Bible." 
We  recommend  this  statement,  in  contrast  with 
the  all  but  universal  disbelief  in  such  supersti- 
tions now,  to  thoughtful  consideration.  For  a 
curious  statute  against  witchcraft  (5  Eliz.  cap. 
13).  see  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  366. 

Superstition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the 
general  infidelity  prevalent  through  the  Roman 
empire  at  our  Lord's  coming,  imposture  was 
rampant ;  as  a  glance  at  the  pages  of  Tacitus 
will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence  the  lucrative  trades 
of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9), 
Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the 
spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vagabond 
Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  19  *,  Acts  xix.  13),  and 
other  7d>r«*  (2  Tim.  iii.  13 ;  Rev.  xix.  20,  &c), 
as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
&i0Koi  ('Zftiaia  ypdfAfuera)  and  vtpltpya  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagrant  impostors  (iwartwrts,  Jos.)  had  become 
dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the 
Jewish  war ;  and  we  find  them  constantly 
alluded  to  in  writers  of  that  age  (Jos.  Bell. 
Jud.  vi.  5,  §§  1,  2;  cp.  Matt.  xxiv.  23,  24; 
Tac.  Hist.  v.  12  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §  1,  Sic).  As 
was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  especially 
connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their  spells 
and  incantations  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The  names 
of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  interesting 
>ubject  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
article,  and  others  are  referred  to  in  Fabricius, 
JJi'A.  Antiq.  cap.  xii.,  and  Bdttcher,  de  Inferis, 
pp.  101  sq.  [F.  W.  P.] 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject 
is  found  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife 
was  lost  are  stated  in  ih.  xxii.  19,  29.  The 
ground  of  divorce  was  what  the  text  calls  a 
T3"5  Tiny,  on  the  meaning  of  which  the  Jewish 
doctors  of  the  period  of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed  ; 
the  school  of  Shammai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a 
moral  delinquency  in  the  woman,  whilst  that  of 
Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes,  e.g.  if  the 
wife  burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking  for  her 


I  husband.*  The  Pharisees  wished  perhaps  to 
embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 

!  their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3) ;  He,  however,  by 
His  answer  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim 
(r.  31),  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened  state 
of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no  place. 
Yet  from  the  distinction  made,  "but  1  say 
unto  you  "  (it.  31,  32),  it  seems  to  follow,  that 
He  regarded  all  the  lesser  causes  than  u  forni- 
cation "  as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and 
declined  the  question  of  how  to  interpret  the 
words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  T))~\y  T}^,  to 

which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce,  Moses 
meant  what  our  Lord  calls  X&yot  woprtlas,  for 
that  interpretation  would  at  once  make  void  the 
distinction  referred  to  above  between  His  teach- 
ing and  that  of  Moses.  Still  leas  can  Moses  by 
that  expression  have  intended  adultery,  for  that 
would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law  "that  such 
should  be  stoned  "  (John  viii.  5 ;  Lev.  xx.  10). 
The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which  attends 
on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  interpreting 
Moses'  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider 
that  the  mere  giving  "a  bill  (or  rather  "book," 
155)  of  divorcement"  (cp.  Is.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8) 
would  in  ancient  times  require  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal 
correctness  of  the  instrument,  but  because  the 
art  of  writing  was  then  generally  unknown. 
This  would  bring  the  matter  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  legal  authority,  and  tend  to  check 
the  ta>h  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  husband. 
Traditional  opinion  and  prescriptive  practice 
would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  nj*\^» 
and,  doubtless  with  the  lax  general  morality 
which  marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
that  standard  would  be  lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16). 
Thus  the  Gemar.  Babyl.  Gittin,  9  (ap.  Selden, 
de  Ux.  /M.  iii.  17)  allows  divorce  for  a  wife's 
spinning  in  public,  or  going  out  with  head  un- 
covered or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  properly  to 
conceal  her  j>erson  from  sight.  But  the  absence 
of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any,  save 
a  much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole  ques- 
tion one  of  great  uncertainty.  The  case  of 
Phalti  and  Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely 
an  example  of  one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by 
another  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44  ;  cp.  2  Sam.  iii. 
14-16).  Selden  (de  Ux.  JM.  iii.  19)  quoting 
Zohar,  Praef.  p.  8  b,  &c,  speaks  of  an  alleged 
custom  of  the  husband,  when  going  to  war, 
giving  the  wife  the  iibellus  dhurtii ;  but  the 
authority  is  of  slight  value,  and  the  fact  im- 
probable. It  is  contrary  to  all  known  Oriental 
usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  quitting  their 
husband  and  choosing  another  was  allowed  to 
women  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  7,  §  10).  Salome  is 
noted  (ibid.)  as  the  first  example  of  it ; — one, 
no  doubt,  derived  from  the  growing  prevalence 
of  heathen  laxity.  Hence  also,  probably,  the 
caution  given  in  1  Cor.  vii.  U>.  Winer  is  surely 
mistaken  (s.  v.  Khescheidung)  in  supposing  that 
a  man  might  take  back  as  wife  her  whom  he 
had  divorced,  except  in  the  cases  when  her 


•  Hishna  Gittin,  tx.  10.  R.  Aklliah  allowed  divorce  if 
the  husband  merely  saw  a  woman  whose  appearance 
pteased  him  better.  Cp.  Riehm,  UWlt.  Ehe,"  $  8  ; 
Hamburger,  R£.  "  Schetdung." 
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second  husband  had  died  or  had  divorced  her. 
.Sin-h  resumption  is  contemplated  by  the  law- 
giver as  only  possible  in  those  two  cases,  and 
therefore  is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidden 
(Jer.  iii.  1;  cp.  Deut.  xxiw  3,  4).  For  the 
question  of  divorce  in  the  X.  T.,  see  Adulterv  ; 
•where  it  is  suggested  that  the  \dyos  iropvtlas  of 
Matt.  v.  32  means  fornication  before  marriage, 
presumed  to  be  fraudulently  concealed.  For 
another  view  of  the  mutter,  see  Origen  in 
Citeiui,  p.  1-28;  Photius,  p.  13G  ;  Ohrysostom 
on  1  Cor.  vii.  12:  Hammond  on  Divorce,  i. 
p.  GOG;  Hp.  Coli'iiso  on  Divorce,  Works,  iv. 
p.  496 ;  Gerhard,  Loci  Thcol.  vii.  pp.  692-743. 
The  only  case  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  separation 
of  man  and  wife  is  clearly  permitted  is  that  of 
a  Christian  and  unbeliever  (1  Cor.  vii.  12),  where, 
however,  continued  union  is  recommended. 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this 
subject,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  23  ;  xvi.  7, 
§  3  ;  Vit.  7G  :  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Hillel.  On  the  general  subject,  Buxtorf,  de 
Spousal,  et  Dirort.  pp.  82-85 ;  Selden.  Uxor.  IMr. 
iii.  17  sq. ;  and  Michaelis,  Lairs  of  Moses,  ii.  336, 
may  be  consulted.  See  also  the  additional 
remarks  in  D.  Ii.,  Amer.  edit.  [H.  H.] 

DI-ZA'HAB  (3n:^;  Karaxpv<rea ;  ubi  auri 
est  plurimum),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of 
the  spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as 
addressing  the  Israelites.  It  has  been  identified 
by  Robinson  (i.  147,  ii.  187,  note)  with  Dahab,  a 
cape  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akahah, 
about  two-thirds  down  its  length ;  but  this 
identification  is  gircu  up  as  being  too  far  smith 
(cp.  Diilmann1  in  loco).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
may  j*rpetuate  a  tradition  that  it  was  a  place 
where  gold  had  been  found.  [F.] 

DOCTOR  (tih-daicaXos),  Luke  ii.  46;  and 
"doctor  of  the  Law"  (vofioSiSdaKaKos),  Luke  v. 
17,  Acts  v.  34.    [Lawyer;  Rahui  ;  Scriuks.] 

DO'CUS  (Auk;  Aid.  Awkos  ;  Jos.  Aayuv; 
Dock ;  Syr.  *£)]oj,  »  "  little  hold  " 

(rb  bx^fxtfiAriov ;  munitiunculnni,  near  Jericho 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15,  cp.  v.  14)  built  by  Ptolemaeus 
the  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  which  he  entertained 
and  murdered  his  father-in-law  Simon  Macca- 
baeus,  with  his  two  sons.  11  v  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiii.  8,  §  1  ;  Ii.  J.  i.  2,  §  3)  it  is'called  Dagou,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  fortresses  (ipu- 
fidrwy)  above  Jericho.  The  name  still  remains 
in  the  neighbourhood,  attached  to  the  copious 
and  excellent  springs  of  (Ain  Duk,  which  burst 
forth  in  the  Wwbj  Xucuimeh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Quarantnnia  (Ktiruntul),  about 
4  miles  X.W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs 
are  traces  of  ancient  foundations,  which  may  be 
those  of  Ptolemy's  ca>tle,  but  more  probably  of 
that  of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this 
rvas:  it  stood  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the 
13th  centurv,  when  it  was  visited  bv  Brocardus 
(see  Rob.  i.  571,  572,  note;  also  'PEF.  Mem. 
iii.  173,  191,  205).  [G.]  [W.] 

DOT)AI(HYl;  B.  A«8em;  A.  -8ia;  Ihtdia), 
an  Ahohite  who  was  chief  of  the  course  of  the 
second  month  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  4).  Probablv  the 
same  as  Dodo,  whose  name  in  the  Kethib  and  in 


the  LXX.  is  Dodai ;  the  words  "  Elenzar  soa  of " 
having  been  omitted  from  the  above  }*>&az« 
in  Chronicles.    [Dodo,  2.]  [G.l 

DODA'NIM  (DW;  'P<tf.o<;  Dad-vm\ 
Geu.  x.  4  ;  1  Ch.  i.  7  (in  11.  V.  and  in  man;,  if 

A.  V.  1  Ch.  i.  7,  RODAN1M,  D^n'l),  a  family  »t 
race  descended  from  Javnn,  the  son  of  Japhtt 
(Gen.  x.  4  ;  1  Ch.  i.  7).    Authorities  vary  as  u 
the  form  of  the  name  :   the  Hebrew  text  hu 
both.    Dodauim  appears  in  the  Syriac,  Childee, 
Vulgate,  Persian,  and  Arabic  Versions,  and  iu 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos;  Rovlanim  is  support*! 
by  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  Version,  and  kid* 
early  writers,  as  Euaebius  and  Cosmas.  Ta? 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  furro-a; 
the  substitution  of  'P6Stot  in  the  LXX.  may 
have  arisen  from  familiarity  with  that  nam* 
(cp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  substi- 
tuted for  Dedan).      Dodanira  is  regarded  is 
identical  with  Dardani  (G«s.  Thesaur.  p.  1266; 
Delitzsch  [1887J  on  Gen.  x.  4),  the  latter,  whica 
is  the  original  form,  having  been  modified  br 
the  change  of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Barm:!- 
car  and  Bomilcar,  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  Tfin- 
the  Targum  of*  Jonathan,  that  on  Chr^nicl*. 
and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  give  Dirdanu  for 
Dodauim.   The  Dardani  were  found  in  histoncal 
times  in  Illyricum  and  Troy  :  the  former  du- 
trict  was  regarded  as  their  original  seat.  TbfT 
were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic  race,  mi  it* 
groujwd  with  the  Chittim  in  ttw  genealogical 
table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them  thio  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race  (faciei, 
Yolkcrtafel,  pp.  104  sq.).    The  similarity  of  the 
name  Dodonn  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Dod.mim  with  that  place  ;  but  a  n»ere 
local  designation  appears  too  restricted  fer  the 
general  tenor  of  Gen.  x.     Kalisch  (Comm.  i 
Gen.)  identifies  Dodnnim  with  the  Daunia&s, 
who  occupied  the  const  of  Apulia:  he  r-gnrli 
the  name  as  referring  to  Italy  generally.  Toe 
wide  and  unexplained  difference  of  the  name*, 
and   the   comparative    unimportance   of  the 
Daunians,  form  objections  to  this  view.  Wl- 
mann*  prefers  the  reading  Rodanim,  and  unir- 
stands  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhodian  islands  vt 
the  islauds  of  the  Aegean  Sea.    [W.  L.  K]  [¥.] 

DODA'VAH   (ace    Dodavaiiu,  'invnT. 

B.  'no^d,  A.  'ntla  ;  Dod'»m\  a  man  of  Mimb 
in  Judah,  father  of  Eliezer  who  denounce! 
Jehoshaphat's  alliance  with  Ahaziah  (2  Ch.  u 
37).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  Dodavah  it  the 
son  of  Jchoshaphat,  who  was  also  hU  uajk 
(Jerome,  Qu.  IIc>>.  in  loco). 

DO'DO.  The  name  appears  under  the  f»ra 
Dudu  in  the  cuneiform  tablets  of  the  l.Vji 
century  n,c,  discovered  at  Tel-cl-Amarn»  n 
Upper  Egypt  (Kcojrds  of  the  Past,  N-  S.  iii.  57). 
1.  (nn?  patmus  ejus\  a  man  of  Bethlebeo. 
father  of  Klhanan.  who  was  one  of  Darid's 
44  thirtv  "  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  [B.  AevhL 
A.  AovStC] ;  1  Ch.  xi.  26  [B.  Aw8£< ,  A. 
He  is  a  different  person  from 

2.  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  father  of  Eleazar. 
the  second  of  the  three  "mighty  men"  who  were 
over  the  44  thirty  "  (2  Satm  xxiii.  9  [see  Dri^r. 
Xotes  on  the  IJeb.  Text  of  the  HB.  of  Sam.;  R 
2o«/«(;  B1"14  AovSti,  A.'2»«r*»j;  l' Cb.  xL  11 
[B.  AwSal,  X.  -«€>    He,  or  his 
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must  suppose  the  words  "  Eleazar  son 
of"  to  have  escaped  from  the  text — probably 
had  the  command  of  the  second  monthly  course 
(1  Ch.  xxvii.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
name  is  Dodai  (HH ;  B.  Ateieid,  A.  A»5fa) ; 
but  this  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  (Kcthib) 
of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  (Kcri  HH).  in  the  LXX.  of 
all,  and  in  Joseph  us  (Anl.  vii.  12,  §4;  A»5«£oj)  ; 
and  is  believed  by  Kennicott  (Dissertation,  i>r. 
p.  134),  who  has  examined  these  lists  with  great 
minuteness,  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  Jewish 
tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Jlebr.  on  1  Ch.  xi.  12) 
waa,  that  Dodo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

8.  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  x.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  ren- 
derings are  translations :  *cerpaMk<pov  ainov  ; 
jxtirui  Abitiu  lech.  [G.]  [W.] 

DO'EG  =  fearful ;  AoWjk  ;  Docg),  an 

Idumean  (LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §  1,  6 
1vpos\  chief  of  Saul's  herdmen  ("  having  charge 
of  the  mules  ").  He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech 
trave  David  the  sword  of  Goliath  ;   and  not  j 
<  nly   gave  information   to   Saul,   but,  when  I 
others  declined  the  office,  executed  the  kiug's  | 
order  to  destroy  the  priests  of  Nob,  with  their  | 
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families,  to  the  number  of  83  persons,  together 
with  all  their  property  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9. 
17,  22  ;  P8.  lii.).  A  question  has  nrisen  on  the 
nature  of  the*business  by  which  he  was  " detained 

before  the  Lord  n  (rftiV  "1>'W,  avv^ 

fifvos  Nccenrafiv  Ivutnov  xvplov ;  intus  in  tut*  r- 
naculo  Domini).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
idea  that  Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable 
of  a  Xazarite  vow  (Mishna  dc  Votis,  ix.  1, 
Surenh.),  is  explained  by  the  probable  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  a  proselyte,  attending  under 
some  vow  or  some  act  of  purification  at  the 
Tabernacle  (Patrick  ;  Calmet  on  1  Sam.  xxi.  7  ; 
Ties.  p.  1059  ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Doeg ;  Thenius,  ad 
loc.  in  Kurzg.  exeg.  1Mb.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

DOG  (3^3,  keleb;  kvwv,  Kvvdpiov ;  canw ;  Arab. 
t|  A^.  kelb).  The  dog  is  mentioned  forty  times 
in  Scripture.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is 
from  an  unused  root,       ,  "  to  make  a  noise  " 

bv  clapping,  whence  the  German  kliitTen,  "  to 
bark  or  yelp."    Gesenius  observes,  "  transfertur 


a<I  latratnm  canum."  Bochart  would  derive  it 
from  the  tenacity  of  a  dog's  grip,  adducing  the 

Arabic   JjJi^   M  pincers ; "  but  this  is  more 


probably  itself  derived  from   y^J^.  Though 


the  dog  was  domesticated  among  the  Jews,  yet 
its  position  in  the  household  was  very  different 
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from  that  which  it  holds  among  modem  nations, 
and  it  never  was  a  domestic  and  cherished  pet. 
Nor  were  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  carefully 
cultivated  as  among  the  Egyptians,  nor  their 
instinct  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase, 
as  by  the  latter  people;  the  Jews  never  having 
been  from  the  time  of  Jacob  a  hunting  nation. 
In  the  greater  part  of  their  thickly-populated 
territory  there  was  no  scope  for  tne  sports  of 
the  field,  had  they  been  so  inclined.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  dog  among  the  Jewa  was  for 


Pali)  Ionian  Doc.    (From  •  black  atone  found  at  Ilal-rloa.) 

guarding  the  flocks.  44  Whose  fathers  I  dis- 
dained to  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  Hock  "(Job 
xxx.  1,  R.  V.).  But  the  shepherd's  dog  in 
the  East,  though  of  apparently  the  same  race  as 
our  sheep-dog  or  collie,  is  never  trained  to  tend 
or  drive  the  rlock  as  among  ourselves.  The 
sheep  always  follow  the  shepherd,  who  is  him- 
self accompanied  by  his  dogs,  and  only  avails 
himself  of  the  natural  canine  instinct  of  watch- 
fulness in  the  night,  and  aversion  to  all  wild 
animals,  in  order  to  protect  the  flocks 
from  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  prowling 
wolves  or  jackals.  In  the  mum  way 
dogs  were  used  for  guarding  the  house, 
as  is  still  the  universal  custom  in  t he 
East.  "His  watchmen  are  blind:  ... 
they  are  all  dumb  <\<  >ga,  they  cannot 
bark  ;  dreaming, lying  down,  loving  to  slumber" 
(Is.  lvi.  10,  R.  V.). 

But,  besides  the  domestic  dogs,  there  have 
ever  been  in  all  the  cities  and  Tillage!  of  the 
East,  troops  of  hungry  and  half-savage  dogs, 
which  own  allegiance  to  no  one,  hut  tenaciously 
maintain  their  rights  to  a  particular  an  1  g 
rally  very  limited  district,  within  which  they 
will  never  permit  the  dogs  of  the  adjoining 
street  or  village  to  enter;  and  who  wander 
about  at  night,  the  only  scavengers,  clearing 
away  carcases  and  offal  of  every  kind,  which 
but  for  them  might  create  a  pestilence.  Even 
human  graves,  unless  well  secured,  are  not  sale 
from  their  search.  This  habit  is  most  exactly 
described  by  the  Psalmist :  "  At  evening  let 
them  return  ;  let  them  make  a  noise  like  a  dog, 
and  go  round  about  the  city.  They  shall  wander 
up  and  down  for  meat,  aud  tarry  all  night  if 
they  be  not  satisfied  "  (Ps.  lix.  i4,  15,  R.  V.). 
"  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  hlood  of 
N'aboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood."  "The  dogs 
shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  rampart  of  Jezreel." 
M  Him  that  dieth  of  Ahab  in  the  city  the  dogs 


shall  eat"  (I  K.  xxi.  19,  23.  24,  R.  V*.>  On  the 
very  spot  on  the  mounds  of  Jezreel,  outside  the 
modern  hovels,  as  Dean  Stanley  remark*,  and 
as  the  writer  has  often  seen,  the  descendants 
doubtless  of  those  very  dogs  may  be  seen  searco- 
ing  for  refuse.  With  the  passage  in  Prov.  xrri. 
11  may  be  compared,  "  Yixisset  canis  immunity, 
vel  arnica  luto  sus  "  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2,  26). 

It  is  from  this  habit  of  these  uncared-for  out- 
casts, as  well  as  from  its  being  ceremonially  un- 
eleau,  that  the  dog  is  almost  always  in  Scripture 
spoken  of  with  more  or  less  aversion  or  con- 
tempt. In  every  language  of  the  East  the  term 
■  /<"/  is  applied  as  a  name  of  scorn  or  reproach. 
"Am  1  n  dog,  that  thou  contest  to  me  with 
staves ? "  (I  Sam.  xvii.  43.)  «  Why  should  this 
dead  dog  curse  my  lord  ?  "  (2  Sam.  xvL  9.)  As 
the  Jews  contemptuously  applied  the  term 
"dog  "  to  the  Gentiles,  so  to  the  present  d-ir  a 
Mohammedan  will  rarely  s|>eak  of  a  Christian 
without  the  epithet  "dog."  **  Dog  of  a  Jew," 
"dog  of  a  Christian,"  are  expressions  rarely  oat 
of  his  mouth. 

The  word  was  also  frequently  used  as  a  term 
of  the  most  abject  humility,  applied  by  the 
speaker  to  himself,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 
"After  whom  dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  de*i 
dog  ?  "  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  14.)  "  That  thou  should** 
look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  "  (2  Sac. 
\  ix.  8).  The  name  was  also  applied  to  a  wotnaa 
of  ill-fame  (I>eut.  xxiii.  13).  So  "  a  shameltt* 
|  woman  shall  be  counted  as  a  dog "  (Ecclcs. 
xxvi.  23). 

Though  we  have  spoken  of  the  ownerless  dog* 
as  half  savage,  yet  even  these  exhibit  all  tie 
wonderful  sagacity  and  confidence  in  man  waka 
is  characteristic  of  the  domestic  breeds.  If  a 
traveller  camp  near  a  town  or  village,  one  or 
two  of  these  pariah  dogs  will  come  and  endeavou- 
to  attract  attention.  If  the  least  notice  be 
taken  of  them,  or  n  morsel  of  food  be  gma 


Aaayrtau  Doff.   (Terra- art ta  tram  KonjnnJlV. ) 

them,  they  will  establish  themselves  as  sentries 
outside  the  tent,  and  faithfully  guard  the  caap 
night  and  day,  chasing  away  all  other  does 
until  they  see  the  baggage  packed  and  the  teats 
struck,  when  they  will  nt  once  rejoin  their  leas 
fortunate  comrades,  declining  to  leave  their 
hereditary  settlement.  On  one  occasion,  das* 
to  Jerusalem,  one  of  these  dogs  visited  our  cut** 
and  being  kindly  received,  immediately  ran  »£ 
but  soon  returned  with  a   blind   pup  in  aer 
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mouth,  which  she  deposited  in  a  corner  outside 
one  of  the  tents;  and  as  soon  as,  in  separate 
journeys,  she  had  brought  her  whole  litter  of 
lour,  whence  we  could  not  ascertain,  she  took 
her  station,  and  for  a  fortnight,  till  our  depar- 
ture, faithfully  protected  as,  never  taking  any 
food  save  what  was  given  her,  nor  allowing  any 
foragers  in  our  neighbourhood.  If,  however, 
the  pariah  dog  be  taken  young  euough,  it  shows 
no  such  local  attachment,  but  devotes  itself  to 
persons  exclusively.  The  writer  had  one,  which 
he  had  found  when  a  few  weeks  old,  and  which 
was  faithful  for  months,  exhibiting  the  sagacity 
of  a  sheep-dog,  watching  the  horses  and  mules 
of  the  party,  driving  away  all  others  from  their 
pasturage,  and  selecting  camping-places  towards 
nightfall,  showing  great  disgust  if  the  journey 
were  persisted  in  further  than  he  approved. 
The  many  instances  of  sagacitv  shown  by  these 
Orientafdogs  lead  us  to  the  "belief  that  their 
ancestors  have  at  one  time  been  very  much 
more  reclaimed  and  associated  with  mau  than 
at  present;  for  the  wild  original,  the  jackal, 
even  when  tamed,  shows  no  such  instinct  or 
intelligence. 

In  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  the 
•Svrophoenician  woman,  Kwipiov  instead  of 
kiW,  u little  dogs"  or  "young  dogs,"  is  used. 
Krom  this  we  may  infer  that  the  dog  was  not  at 
this  time  held  in  such  abhorrence  as  in  earlier 
Jays;  and  that  the  young  dogs  at  least  were 
rrared  and  cherished  within  the  house.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Human 
fashions,  that  the  dog  had  begun  to  take  a 
higher  position.  Our  Lord,  in  using  the  familiar 
diminutive,  refers  to  the  dependence  of  the  dog 
cn  the  family  of  his  master,  rather  than  to  its 
uncleanness,  and  the  woman's  resjHinse  confirms 
the  inference,  "  Yea,  Lord,  for  even  the  dogs  too 
«t,"  as  the  Yulgnte  has  rightly,  44  Etiam, 
I*>tninc!  nam  et  catclli  cdunt." 

There  is  no  difference  in  type  between  the 
shepherd's  and  the  pariah  or  ownerless  dog  of 
Palestine.  Though  larger  than  the  jackal,  pro- 
bably the  wild  original,  it  has  the  same  sharp- 
pointed  ears  and  snout,  and  generally  a  Minilar 
tawny  coat,  differing  from  the  41  collie  "  only  in 
oaring  a  less  bushv  tail.  Other  breeds  have 
been  introduced  by  Europeans,  and  the  Bedawee 
possess  also  the  Persian  grevhound,  larger  and 
stronger  than  our  crevhouud,  with  long  silky 
hair  on  the  ears,  and  a  fringe  of  the  same  fine 
"air  on  the  tail.  It  is  used  for  the  chase  of  the 
gazelle. 

Neglected  as  are  the  dogs  of  the  East,  canine 
madness  is  a  disease  unknowu.  [H.  B.  T.] 

DOORS.  [Gates.] 

DOPH'KAH  PIiW  ;  B.  'PapaxtL,  A.  -ay, 
the  LXX.  apparently  reading  1  for  1 ;  Daphna\ 
a  place  meutioued  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a 
station  in  the  Desert  where  the  Israelites  cn- 
•simped.  It  is  not  yet  certainly  identified :  con- 
jectures may  be  seen  in  Knobel-Dillmann  on 
Ex.  xvii.  1.  [H.  H.] 

DOR  OH  and  1*\  a  habitation ;  in  Josh. 
xviL  11,  Judg.  i.  27,  and  1  Ch.  vii.  29,  Atip ;  in 
Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  23,  and  1  K.  iv.  11,  Qtrcu&Swp, 
oAowp,  No<^«58«p,  HtfBaSuptu ;  in  1  Mace, 
xv.  11,  13,  25.  bupa  ;  Dor,  in  1  K.  Nephathdor), 
a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  whose  king,  as  an 


ally  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  took  part  in  the 
battle  by  the  waters  of  Merom  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2; 
xii.  23).  It  belonged  to  Manasseh,  but  appears 
to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  either  of 
Issachar,  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11  ;  1  Ch.  vii.  29)  ; 
it  is  not  said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  from  other  indications  that  it  was 
the  latter.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1, 
§  22)  it  marked  the  western  limit  of  Manasseh 
and  the  northern  limit  of  Dan.  The  Canaanites 
who  dwelt  in  the  city  were  not  driven  out,  but 
they  were  put  to  tribute  (R.  V.  taskwork)  when 
Israel  was  strong  (Judg.  i.  27,  28).  During  the 
reign  of  Solomon  it  was  the  station  of  Beu- 
Abinadab,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  officers 
appointed  to  provide  victuals  for  the  king  and 
his  household,  and  who  was  also  married  to  the 
king's  daughter  (1  K.  iv.  11);  his  district  is 
said  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §  3)  to  have  included  the 
region  of  Dor  and  the  sea-coast.  In  the  3rd 
and  2nd  centuries  U.C.  Dor  was  an  important 
fortress,  strongly  fortified  and  well  garrisoned  ; 
it  was  fruitlessly  besieged  by  Antiochus  III. 
during  his  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator  (Polyb. 
v.  6);  the  usurper  Tryphon  fled  thither  when 
driven  from  the  throne  by  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  and  there  he  was  besieged,  ore.  139 

I  U.C.,  by  Antiochus,  who  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  take  the  place  by  assault  (1  Mace, 
xv.  1 1-25 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  7,'  §  2  ;  B.  J.  i.  2. 
§  2).  During  the  civil  war  between  Antiochus 
Philometor  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  it  was 
held,  with  Strato's  Tower,  by  the  tyrant  Zoilus, 
who  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  against 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  but  was  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  1*2, 
§§  2,  4).  At  a  later  pe'riod  it  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  th«  Jews,  for  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  IVnipev,  who  made  it  a  free  city, 
and  placed  "it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor  of  Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  4 ;  B.  J. 
i.  7,  §  7).    A  few  years  afterwards  it  was  re- 

,  built  by  GabiniusM  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §  3);  and 
during  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  1.  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  riot  during  which  a  statue  of  Caesar 
was  set  up  in  n  synagogue  of  the  Jews  (Jo*. 
Ant.  xix.  b*,  §  3).  The  coins  of  Dor  show  that, 
like  other  autonomous  towns  in  Palestine,  it 
adopted  the  era  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the  leeend 
which  some  of  them  bear,  ACIP  .  IEP  . 
ACYA  .  AYT  .  NAYAP.,  attest  its  importance 
under  the  Empire.  In  the  4th  century  A.t>. 
it  was  deserted,  but  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as 
having  once  been  a  very  powerful  city  (Kp.  & 
['atiiae,  v.);  it  was  an  episcopal  city  of  Palacs- 
tina  Prima,  and  one  of  its  Bishops  took  part  in 
the  Council  of  Constantinople.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  it  was  sometimes  called  Pirgu!, 
perhaps  from  Tlvpyos. 

Dor  is  included  in  Phoenicia  by  Josephus  (  Yit. 
8;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  5),  who  states  that  it  was  a 
maritime  citv  near  Mount  Carmel,  and  that  it 
had  no  harbour  to  protect  ships  from  the  S. 

I  wind  (Ant.  xv.  9,  §  6;  cotit.  Ap.  ii.  10).  Ac- 
cording to  Claudius  Julius,  quoted  by  Stephen  of 

J  Byzantium  (Reland,  p.  739),  it  was  a  small  town 

i  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  who,  attracted  by  the 
abundance  of  the  shell-fish  from  which  the 
purple  dye  was  obtained,  had   settled  there, 


•  In  B.  J.  i.  8,  $  4,  the  name  of  the  town  rebuilt  by 
Gsbinios  is  '\6vfxcK,  as  If  it  were  Adoraim,  now  Dura. 
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made  a  harbour,  and  called  the  place,  in  their 
own  tongue,  Dora.  Some,  however,  maintained 
that  the  town  was  founded  by  Dorus,  a  son  of 
Neptune.  Scylax  (42)  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Sidonians,  and'  in  the  inscription  on  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Eshmumizar  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Sidon  by  that  mon- 
arch." Under  the  form  Du-u-ru  it  is  mentioned 
with  Mcgiddo  in  an  Assyrian  geographical  list 
( Schroder,  ]>.  16S).  In  the  Oiumuisticun  it  is  said 
to  be  9  miles  from  Caesarea  Palaestina  on  the 
road  to  Tyre  ;  in  the  Peutinger  Table  it  is 
written  Thf»ra,  and  the  distance  is  given  as 
8  miles. 

Dor  is  now  Kh.  Tanturah,  a  little  N.  of  the 
village  of  the  same  name.  The  most  con- 
spicuous ruins  are  a  mound  and  mediaeval 
tower,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  low  promon- 
tory, and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rock- 
hewn  ditch.  North  of  the  promontory  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  harbour,  and  of  a  paved 
road  which  ran  up  the  coast ;  there  are  also 
traces  of  a  colonnade,  ani  several  rock-hewn 
tombs  and  cisterns  (I'EF.  Mem.  ii.  3,7-10; 
Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  305-15). 

There  is  much  difference  amongst  commenta- 
tors and  translators  as  to  the  racaniug  of  the 
word  used  in  connexion  with  Dor  in  Josh. 

xi.  xii.  23,  and  1  K.  iv.  11.  In  A.  V.  it  is 
rendered  "  border,"  "coast,"  and  "region,"  but 
in  K.  V.  "  height  "  of  Dor ;  the  LXX.  take  it  to 
be  a  proper  name,  ♦«Ko«55wp  or  Nf<p9a£wp;  the 
Vulgate  has,  in  Josh.  xi.  2,  et  regionibus  Dor 
juxtn  mare,  in  Josh.  xii.  23,  Dor  et  provinciae 
Dor,  and  in  1  K.  iv.  11,  Xephathdor.  In  the 
Onomasticon  (0$.*  250,  56 ;  283,  3)  Eusebius 
has  &wp  tow  Naupkd  and  Ncupeflowp,  which  he 
identities  with  maritime  Dor;  and  Jerome  (OS.* 
115,  22  ;  142,  13)  Dor  Naphet  and  Nefeddor,  to 
which  he  adds,  quod  Symmachus  interpretatur 
maritimam.  In  Josh.  xvii.  11,  where  the  word 
occurs  again,  the  renderings  are  still  more 
remarkable:  A.  V.  "even  three  countries;" 
K.  V.  "even  the  three  heights";  LXX.  to 
rpiroy  ttjj  Ma<p«rek  (A.  Natptdd) ;  and  the  Vul- 
gate, tcrtia  pars  urfjis  Nopheth.  [W.] 

DORA  (A«po;  Dora),  1  Mace  xv.  11,  13, 
25.  [Dor.] 

DOR'CAS.  rjABITHA.] 

DORYMENES  (AoptpAms),  father  of 
Ptolemy-Macron  (1  Mace.  iii.  38 ;  2  Mace  iv. 
45).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  service  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he 
deserted  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  probable 
that  his  father  Dorymenes  is  the  same  as  he 
who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb. 
v.  61).  [W.  A.  W.] 

DO'SITHEUS  (A»<rWeo*;  Dositheus,  Dosi- 
thaeus).  1.  One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Mao 
ciuaeus  in  the  battle  against  Timotheus  (2  Mace. 

xii.  19,  24). 

2.  A  horse-soldier  of  Bacenor's  company,  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting 


b  The  orthography  which  occurs  tn  the  Esh- 

munaxar  inscription  is  confirmed  by  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (see  MV.»>),  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 


I  to  capture  Gorgias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thracian 
(2  Mace.  xii.  35). 

3.  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a  Jew,  who  hi! 
renounced  the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  was  in  the 

I  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at  Raphia  (3  Msec 
i.  '»).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  attempt 
of  Theodotus  to  assassinate  the  king.  According 
to  the  Syriac  Version,  he  put  in  the  king's  tent 
a  man  of  low  rank  (&<n}ftdV  Tiyo),  who  was 
slain  instead  of  his  master.  Poly bi us  (v.  81) 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  king's  physician  who 
thus  perished.  Dositheus  was  perha]*  a  cham- 
berlain. [W.  A  W.j 

4.  "A  j>riest  and  Levite,"  who  carried  tae 
j  translation  of  Esther  to  Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1.  2). 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  is  identical  with 
the  Dositheus  mentioned  (Joseph,  c.  A\>.  ii.  5) as 
one  of  the  "commanders  of  the  forces  "of  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometor,  though  he  probably  lived  in  the 
reign  of  that  monarch.  [B.  F.  \V.] 

DO'THAIM.  [Dotujlx.] 

DOTH  AN  (once   £J\\  Dothain,  and  a 

contracted  form  ;  =  possibly  firo  kHU 
— Ges.  pp.  332,  568" ;  Dothuin  ;  in  2  K.  A  ^ 
but  ed.  1590  Ththairi),  a  place  first  mentione-i 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  17;  ADL  AotQitifx)  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  apparently  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  It  next 
appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi.  13; 
BA.  Aotddtin),  and  the  Bcenc  of  a  remarkable 
vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  surrounding 
"the  mountain"  pHH),  on  which  the  atv 
stood.  It  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. ; 
but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evidently 
well  known— as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of 
Holofernes'  campaign  against  Bethulia  (Judith 
iv.  0  ;  vii.  3,  18  ;  viii.  3).  The  change  in  the 
name  Dothaui  is  due  to  the  Greek  text,  fro* 
which  this  book  is  translated.  In  the  Vat.  and 
Alex,  and  Vulg.  texts,  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
Judith  iii.  9,  where  the  E.  V.  has  "Jndea" 
{'looSalas  for  Attratas.    Cp.  Speaker's  Omm.  in 

J  loco),  and  all  these  passages  testify  to  its  sitna- 

j  tion  being  in  the  centre  of  the  country  near  the 
southern  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdra>  lon. 

Dothain  wns  known  to  Eusebius  (OS.*  249,  3«). 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Stbtte 
(Samaria) ;  and  here  it  has  been  at  length  dis- 
covered in  our  own  times  bv  Mr.  Van  de  Velde 
(i.  304,  tic.)  and  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  122),  still 
bearing    its   ancient   name   unimpaired,  and 

I  situated  at  the  south  end  of  a  plain  of  the 
richest  pasturage,  4  or  5  miles  S.W.  of  J  ruin, 

'  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or  two  of  hill* 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Tel!,  »r 
mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand,  is  describe!  a> 
very  large  ("  huge,"  Van  de  Velde,  L  364);  st 
its  southern  foot  is  still  a  fine  spring.  Close  U> 
it  is  nn  ancient  road,  running  N.  and  S.,  the 
remains  of  the  massive  (Jew  ish  ?)  pavement  of 
which  are  still  distinguishable  (V.  de  Veld*, 
pp.  369-70).  The  great  road  from  Fxriia*  to 
Egypt  also  passes  near  Dothdn  (Rob.  iii.  122). 
The  traditional  site  was  at  the  A'Aaa  Jvhb  Firs'' 
near  Tell  Hum,  at  the  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  ii.  419).  It  nerd 
hardly  be  said  that  this  position  is  not  ia 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  nair*- 
tive.  See  also  PEF.  Mem.  ii.  169,  215; 
Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  219-222.  [G.]  [W.j 
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DO  TO  WIT.  The  words  occur  in  the  A.V. 
of  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  44  We  do  you  to  wit  of  the 
grace  of  God."  The  phrase,  now  obsolete,  is 
replaced  in  the  K.  V.  by  the  words  44  We  make 
known  to  you,"  &c.  "Do"  was  formerly  used 
in  the  sen>e  of  "  make  "  or  cause,"  and  '*  to 
wit "  in  the  sense  of  41  to  know."  See  D.  B., 
Amer.  edit.  [F.] 

DOVE,  PIGEON  (n:i\  yonuh ;  irtpiartpd ; 
columhi),  TURTLE,  TURTLE-DOVE  pin, 
tor;  rpvywv  ;  turtur).  As  the»e  birds  are  closely 
allied,  and  as  they  generally  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  each  other,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  treat  of  them  together.  Y6n>th  is  used 
of  the  pigeon  tribe  in  general,  comprising  both 
pigeons  and  turtle-doves  ;  but  more  frequently 
lor  birds  of  the  genus  Columba,  as  distinguished 
from  tor,  the  genus  Turtur ;  while  tor  is  used 
only  of  the  latter.  But  of  both  genera  there 
are  several  very  distinct  species  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

nfi*  is  derived  by  Stade  from  an  unused 
root  H3\  which  may  be  an  older  pronuncia- 
tion of  "to  sigh,"  "to  mourn."  The  [ 
derivations  suggested  by  Geseuius  for  "lin 
-••em  less  satisfactory,  for  the  name  is  phonetic, 
evidently  derived   from  the   plaintive  cooing 

of  the  dove,  like  the  Latin  turtur.  (.Til 

translated  in  Gen.  xv.  9  "a  young  pigeon," 
is,  as  may  be  seen  from  Deut.  xxxii.  11, 
simply  the  young  of  any  bird,  as  we  should 
viy  "  a  cheeper,"  from  its  cry  (Lat.  pipuns). 
The  dove  is  mentioned  more  than  sixty  times 
in  the  sacred  writings,  and  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  the  names  occur  we  see 
that  the  Hebrews,  while  they  distinguished  the 
pigeon  (uon'th),  indifferently  termed  "dove"  in 
both  our  Versions,  from  the  turtle-dove  (tor),  . 
were  perfectly  aware  of  their  natural  affinity. 
The  first  mention  of  the  dove  is  in  Gen.  viii. 
8-12,  where  Noah  three  times  sent  out  a  dove 
from  the  ark,  as  the  waters  began  to  abate. 
Possibly  already  the  dove  had  been  domesticated 
even  before  the*  Deluge ;  and  certainly  so  far  as 
we  have  any  historical  record,  it  was  the  earliest 
domesticated  bird,  retained  by  man  in  the  same 
semi-domestic  state  in  Egypt  and  the  East  as 
at  this  day  in  our  own  country.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  any  other  bird  being  domesticated 
by  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  who 
introduced  peacocks,  and  most  probably  at  the  | 
aame  time  barn-door  fowls  and  other  gallina- 
ceous birds  from  India.  Ducks  and  geese, 
reclaimed  from  a  very  early  date  in  colder  cli-  j 
mates,  are  rarely  kept  in  Palestine,  the  heat 
and  drought  being,  unless  in  a  very  few  locali- 
ties, obstacles  to  their  succcs>ful  cultivation.  | 
Put  tame  pigeons,  all  of  them  from  the  same 
original  wild  stock,  the  Rock-dove  or  Blue-rock 
(C'JhiiM  livi't),  have  always  been  universally 
reared  in  the  East.  To  this  day,  in  Syria,  the 
pigeon  is  the  invariable  companion  of  man  , 
wherever  he  has  a  settled  habitation.  The  j 
richer  people  and  the  village  sheikhs  have  large 
isolated  dovecots  built  of  clay  or  sun-dried 
brick,  filled  with  wide-mouthed  earthen  pots 
laid  on  their  side,  each  of  which  is  the  home  of 
a  pair  of  birds.  The  poorer  people  have  similar 
jars,  or  square  pigeon-holes,  in  long  rows  inside 


their  houses,  just  under  the  roof,  opposite  to 
the  door  which  is  the  only  mode  of  exit  and 
entry  for  the  winged  as  for  the  human  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  also  illus- 
trating the  extreme  antiquity  of  their  domesti- 
cation, that  all  the  principal  44  fancy  "  races,  a* 
fantails,  trumpeters,  jacobins,  and  especial  I  v 
black  carriers,  are  much  valued  throughout  the 
East,  where  they  seem  to  have  originated,  and 
whence  they  were  introduced  into  Western 
Europe. 

The  pigeon  and  turtle-dove  were  the  only 
birds  recognised  for  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  indeed  their  use  for  this  purpose  dates 
much  further  back,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Gen.  xv.  y,  where  Abram  is  enjoined  to  offer  a 
turtle-dove  and  a  young  pigeon.  The  two  are 
almost  always  mentioned  together.  A  pair  of 
the  one  or  the  other  is  constantly  enjoined  as  a 
substitute  for  those  who  were  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide a  lamb  or  a  kid,  and  these  birds  were 
admissible  as  trespass,  sin,  or  burnt  offering. 
So,  for  the  purification  of  the  leper,  44  two 
turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  such  as 
he  is  able  to  get;  the  one  shall  be  a  sin 
offering,  and  the  other  a  burnt  offering " 
(Lev.  xiv.  22).  The  like  is  commanded  for 
ordinary  purification  (Lev.  xv.  14,  29).  For 
the  purification  of  the  Nazarite  who  had  been 
accidentally  defiled,  two  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons  were  exclusively  enjoined.  For  the 
purification  of  women  after  childbirth,  44  if  she 
be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall 
bring  two  turtledoves  or  two  young  pigeons" 
(Lev.  xii.  8,  R.  V.),  as  was  done  by  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  (Luke  ii.  22-24). 

From  the  great  abundance  of  pigeons,  the 
offering  must  have  been  one  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest,  and  the  offerer  was  accepted  accord- 
ing to  that  he  had,  and  not  according  to  that 
he  hall  not.  There  is  a  significance  also  in  the 
expression  young  pigeons,  and  also  in  the  alterna- 
tive, turtlc-ilons,  which  was  a  still  further  con- 
cession to  extreme  poverty  :  for  unlike  the  dove- 
cot pigeon,  the  turtle-dove,  from  its  migratory 
habit  and  its  timid  disposition,  has  never  yet 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  free  domestication  like- 
its  congener.  But  being  extremely  numerous 
from  spring  to  autumn,  and  never  shunning  the 
neighbourhood  of  man,  while  it  resorts  to  gar- 
dens and  olive-yards  for  niditication,  its  young 
might  easily  be  found  and  captured  by  those 
who  were  so  poor  as  not  even  to  possess  pigeons. 
Again  the  turtle-dove  is  easily  captured  by 
snares  or  nets  on  the  ground,  and  many  are  thus 
taken  at  the  present  day  in  Syria;  but  the  wild 
pigeon  is  much  more  wary  and  suspicious.  But 
while  the  turtle-dove  is  a  migrant,  and  can  only 
be  taken  from  spring  to  autumn,  the  wild  rock- 
doves,  which  abound  in  44  clouds "  in  Palestine, 
are  permanent  residents,  roosting  in  the  cliffs 
and  deep  glens  which  seam  the  hill-country, 
and  in  old  wells  in  the  plains.  Not  only  so,  but 
they  rear  several  broods  in  the  year;  their 
food  being  always  abundant  in  a  country  where 
the  characteristic  herbage  is  of  the  Leguminome 
order,  on  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  fruit  of 
which  the  pigeon  tribe  principally  subsist. 
There  is  also  force  in  the  adjective  44  young ; " 
for  while  the  adult  turtle-dove  can  be  trapped, 
it  was  hoj>eless,  before  the  introduction  of  tire- 
arms,  to  secure  the  old  pigeon,  while  the  nest- 
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lings  could  easily  be  procured  among  the  cliffs, 
and  therefore  are  specially  permitted  for  use  in 
sacrifice. 

Various  characteristics  of  the  dove,  both 
tame  and  wild,  are  alluded  to  in  Scripture. 
Kither  may  be  intended  by  the  I'rophet  when 
he  asks,  "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and 
as  the  doves  to  their  windows?"  (Is.  lx.  8), 
ivhcre  the  windows  may  refer  either  to  the  lat- 
ticed opeuings  in  the  dovecots,  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  birds,  or  to  the  clefts  and  fissures 
of  the  rocks  to  which  the  wild  pigeons  resort. 
The  distinctive  and  characteristic  habit  of  the 
rock-dove,  the  wild  original  of  our  dovecot 
pigeon,  is  tiiat,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  all  the 
other  Bpecies,  it  invariably  selects  cliffs,  deep 
ravines,  or  in  their  absence  wells  or  ancient 
cisterns  for  nesting  and  roosting,  and  always 
avoids  trees  or  the  neighbourhood  of  nun.  This 
is  referred  to  in  Canticles  :  "  O  my  dove,  that 
art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret  places 
of  the  stairs  "  ["  in  the  covert  of  the  steep  place," 
1L  V.]  (ii.  H).  "O  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab, 
leave  the  cities,  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and  be 
like  the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  in  the  sides 
of  the  hole's  mouth  "  (Jer.  xlviii.  28),  which 
may  refer  to  its  resorting  to  deserted  wells  and 
cisterns.  Again,  "  They  shall  be  on  the  moun- 
tains like  doves  of  the  vallevs,  all  of  them 
mourning"  (Ezck.  vii.  16),  "valleys"  (nVNJ) 
here  being  ua  ravine  where  there  is*  no 

water  "  (Gesen.).  The  myriads  of  rock-doves  in 
the  wilder  part*  of  Palestine  are  beyond  computa- 
tion, far  exceeding  the  numbers  of  the  domestic 
birds.  The  country,  especially  the  parts  abut- 
ting on  the  Jordan  valley,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  them,  abounding  in  deep  gorges  or  "  wadys  " 
with  precipitous  cliffs  of  soft  limestone,  honey- 
combed in  nil  directions  by  fissures  and  caves 
natural  and  artificial.  Several  of  these  gorges 
are  name  I  44  Widy  Hamam,"  i.e.  Pigeon  ravine. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
Wady  Hamam  leading  up  to  Hattin  from  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret,  where  the  famous  "  robbers' 
caves"  are  inhabited  by  thousands  of  rock-doves, 
whose  swift  flight  and  roosting-places  fnr  in 
the  fissures  render  them  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  the  birds  of  prey  which  share  the  caverns 
with  them.  Above  all,  they  remain  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  ravines  of  the  Arn»n  and  Callirrhoi: 
of  Moab,  in  "clouds"  as  numerous  as  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  to  the  rock-dove  that 
the  Psalmist  makes  reference  when  he  speaks  of 
"the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and 
her  feathers  with  yellow  gold"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13); 
alluding  to  the  metallic  lustre,  especially  on 
the  neck,  which  glistens  like  silver,  and  the 
wings  with  the  gleam  of  gold  in  the  sunshine. 
The  swift  flight  of  the  pigeon  is  alluded  to  iu 
several  passages.  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  " 
(Ps.  Iv.  6,  and  so  Hos.  xi.  11).  Some  of  the 
scriptural  allusions  apply  equally  to  the  pigeon 
and  the  turtle,  as  for  instance  those  referring  to 
the  plaintive  mournful  note :  "  I  did  mourn  as 
a  dove  "  (Is.  xxxviii.  14.  See  also  ch.  lix.  11, 
and  Nah.  ii.  7).  The  "  coo  "  of  each  species  of 
the  Columbidac  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  can  be 
discriminated  by  the  naturalist,  but  all  consist 
of  two  notes  of  similar  character.  The  amative-  . 
ness  of  the  dove  is  also  referred  to  in  Cant.  ii. 
14,  vi.  9.    On  this  account  it  was  sacred  to  I 


Venus  both  among  the  Phoenicians  and  th? 
Greeks.  Stanley  (S.  d>  P.,  p.  257),  speaking  of 
Askalon  as  the  haunt  of  the  Syrian  Venus.  4»v», 
"  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  sacred  dove* 
— sacred  by  immemorial  legend*  on  the  spot, 
and  celebrated  there  even  as  late  as  Eu>*liu»— 
still  fill  with  their  cooingsthe  luxuriant  garden* 
which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  withia  the 
ruined  wails."  It  is  supposed  that  the  dove 
was  placed  upon  the  standards  of  the  Assyrian* 
and  Babylonians  in  honour  of  Semirami*. 
Tibullus  (i.  7)  says: — 

"  Quid  rcferam  ut  votltet  crebras  Intacta  per  urbet 
Alba  Palestino  sancU  columba  Syro." 

Its  gentle  eye  has  supplied  several  com- 
parisons, as  in  Cant.  i.  16,  iv.  1.  .The  bright  red 
skin  round  the  dark  eye  of  the  turtle  exptan* 
the  verse,  "His  eyes  are  like  doves  beside  the 
water  brooks  ;  washed  with  milk,  and  fitlr  set  " 
(v.  12,  K.  V.). 

But,  above  all,  our  blessed  Lord  has  laid 
hold  of  the  innocence  and  gentleness  of  th.- 
dove,  to  exemplify  the  Christian  character. 
"  harmless  as  doves."  The  same  character 
rendered  it  the  fitting  emblem  under  wnirh 
the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  describe i. 
when  He  appeared  in  a  visible  form  at  ta? 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  "  descending  liice  a 
dove,  and  lighting  upon  Him  "  (Matt.  iii.  16V 

Three  or  four  species  of  dove,  and  three  of 
turtle,  inhabit  Palestine.  Of  the  formrr,  the 
most  abundant,  Cvlumha  litia  (L.),  or  Rock-dor*, 
has  already  been  treated  of.  It  is  the  ocdr 
pigeon  of  the  coast.  It  is  found  in  all  suitab.e 
localities  in  Europe,  from  Norwav  to  Portucal 
and  the  Black  Sea  ;  in  all  North  Africa  as  far  as 
Sierra  Leone  and  Abyssinia;  and  in  th*;  whol* 
of  Asia.  The  bird  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  M- it> 
and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  a  great  part  of  Southern 
Asia,  has  been  distinguished  as  Coiumb-t  fzhitt- 
]>cri  (Bp.),  from  its  rump  being  ashy  instead  <i 
white.  But  I  have  found  the  two  interbreeding, 
and  having  every  intermediate  grade  of  crdora- 
tion,  which  leads  me  t*>  doubt  the  specific  valu?  d 
the  distinction.  The  Stock  do\*e,  CWwmVi  acm 
(L.),  is  also  found,  but  not  in  large  numbers,  sal 
only  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  conntrv.  Ii 
winter  the  highlands,  north  and  south.  Mount 
Carmel,  and  especially  the  forests  of  G^le-id. 
are  visited  by  myriads  of  the  common  w<»i- 
pigeon  or  ring-dove,  Columba  paJum^us  (L). 
which  all  quit  the  country  for  the  north  early 
in  March. 

Of  the  genus  Turtur,  or  Turtle-dove,  thr>e? 
species  are  found.  Of  these  the  Collared  Turtle. 
Turtur  risorius  (L.),  the  largest  species  of  the 
group,  resides  throughout  the  year  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  Jordan  valley,  wherever 
there  are  trees.  In  summer  it  is  sparsely  sprtal 
through  Gilead,  and  in  the  woods  of  Tal«or  and 
Carmel.  It  is  a  strictly  Asiatic  species;  aa-i 
though  it  straggles  as  far  as  the  Bosphcras 
Palestine  may  be  looked  on  as  its  ordinary 
w  eg  tern  limit,  and  India  as  its  central  home.  It 
is  the  original  of  the  blanched  and  somewhat 
degenerated  turtle-dove  of  our  English  avian**. 
The  second  species,  the  Palm  Turtle  (  Tirtnr  smr- 
gatensis,  L.),  has  a  rather  wider  range  in  Pale?tiae 
than  the  former,  but  is  nowhere  very  numftras 
except  near  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  r«*vie» 
throughout  the  year,  and  is  extremely  eomfflva. 
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It  is  also  a  permanent  resident  in  Jerusalem, 
many  pairs  living  in  the  enclosure  at'  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  and  in  the  gardens  of  the  city.  It  is 
very  familiar  and  confiding  in  man,  and  is  never 
molested.  Its  natural  home  is  among  the 
palm-trees,  and  in  Arabia  and  in  all  the  oa>es 
of  the  Sahara  it  swarms  wherever  the  palm 
grows.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  in  some 
measure  may  have  supplied  the  sacrifices  in  the 
wilderness.  In  Arabia  every  palm-tree  is  the 
home  of  two  or  three  pairs.  In  the  crown  of  a 
single  date-tree  I  have  found  five  or  six  nests 
placed  together.  In  such  camps  as  that  of 
Eli  in  a  considerable  supply  of  these  doves  may 
have  been  obtained. 

But  tne  turtle-dove  which  is  most  abundant, 
and  that  to  which  undoubtedly  the  scriptural 
illusions  refer,  is  our  own  turtle-dove,  Turtur 
K  >,nununis  (Selby  ),  well  known  during  the  summer 
mouths  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
Its  return  in  spring  is  one  of  the  best  marked 
epochs    in    the  ornithological    calendar.  This 
regularity   of    migration    is    alluded    to  by 
.leremiah  (viii.  7),  "The  turtle  aud  the  crane 
and    the   swallow  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming."    And  in  Cant.  ii.  11,  12  we  have  this 
exquisite  picture  of  spring:  "Lo,  the  winter  is 
past;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone:  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing 
<>f  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land."    So  Plinv,  "  Hveme  mutis, 
a  vere  vocalibus;"  and  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  ix. 
X),  "Turtle-doves  spend  the  summer  in  cold 
countries,  the   winter   in  warm   ones."  but 
elsewhere  (viii.  5)  he  makes  it  hybernate  (<po\t7). 
There  is  no  more  sure  evidence  of  the  return  of 
spring  in    Mediterranean   countries  than  the 
arrival  of  the  turtle-dove.   Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  Palestine.   Search  the  glades  and  valleys 
even  by  sultry  Jordan  at  the  end  of  March,  and 
not  a  turtle-dove  is  to  be  seen.    Return  in  the 
second  week  of  April,  and  clouds  of  turtle-doves 
are  feeding  on  the  trefoils  of  the  plain.  They 
stock  every  thicket  and  tree;  at  every  step  they 
rl utter  up  from  the  herbage  in  front  of  you — 
they  perch  on  every  tree  and  bush — -they  over- 
spread the  whole  face  of  the  land.    So  universal, 
<*o  simultaneous,  so  conspicuous  is  their  migration, 
that  the  Prophet  might  well  place  the  turtle- 
dove at  the  head  of  those  birds  which  "observe 
the  time  of  their  coming."    While  other  song- 
sters are  heard  chiefly  in  the  morning,  or  only 
at   intervals;  the  turtle,  immediately  on  its 
arrival,  pours  forth  from  every  garden,  grove, 
ami   wooded  hill,  its  melancholy  yet  soothing 
ditty,  unceasingly  from  early  dawn  till  sunset. 
If  any  surprise  be  felt  at  the  great  multitudes 
of  these  birds,  and  the  question  be  asked  how 
they  all  find  sustenance,  we  must  remember 
that   the  rank  herbage  of  the  plains  is  now  in 
its    full    luxuriance,   and   consists   largely  of 
clovers,   lucernes,  and    astragalus,  the  leaves 
of  which  plants  are  the  favourite  food  of  the 
dove.    There  is  therefore  no  limit  to  the  number 
which  the  country  can  maintain  in  spring  and 
early  summer.     The  common  turtle-dove  in- 
habits in  summer  all  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe.  Western  Asia  as  far  as  Afghanistan, 
and  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara.     Its  winter- 
quarters  are  in  Central  Africa.    In  Eastern  Asia 
it  is  represented  by  a  closely  allied  species,  Turtur 
oriental*,  (Lath.).  [H.  B.  T.] 
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DOVE'S  DUNG  (Dtfvnpl,  chirydmm;  Keri, 
0*3  V31,  dilnjdnim  :  xorpos  wtpumpiv :  sterewt 
cvlwiJxmwi).  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  so 
excessive,  that  "an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  four- 
score pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver." 
The  old  Versions  and  very  many  ancient  com- 
mentators are  in  favour  of  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  word.  Bochart  (Jluroz.  ii. 
572)  has  laboured  to  show  that  it  denotes  a 
species  of  ciccr,  «•  chick-pea,"  which  he  says  the 

Arabs  call  usndn  (^\x*»\),  and  sometimes  im- 
properly "dove's  or  sparrow's  dung."  Lin- 
naeus suggested  that  the  chinjdnim  may  signify 
the  OntWuMjahun  uinbellatum,  "Star  of  Bethle- 
hem." On  this  subject  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  remarks  (English  lining,  iv.  p.  130,  ed. 
1814):  "  If  Linnaeus  is  right,  we  obtain  a  sort 
of  clue  to  the  derivation  of  urmthognlum  (birds' 
milk),  which  has  puzzled  all  the  etymologists. 
May  not  this  observation  apply  to  the  white 
fluid  w'hich  always  accompanies  the  dung  of 
birds,  and  is  their  urine  ?  One  may  almost 
perceive  a  similar  combination  of  colours  in  the 
green  and  white  of  this  flower,  which  accords 
precisely  in  this  respect  with  the  description 
which  Dioseorides  gives  of  his  ornithogalum  " 
(see  also  Linnaeus,  I'rclcctioius,  ed.  P.  D.  Gisekc, 
p.  2K7).  Spreugel  (Comment,  on  Dioseorides, 
ii.  173)  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  explanation  of 
Linnaeus.  Fuller  (Miscelt.  Sacr.  vi.  2,  p.  724) 
understood  by  the  term  the  crops  of  pigeons 
with  their  indigested  content s.  Jobcphus  ( Antiq. 
ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's  dung  might  have  been 
used  instead  of  salt.  Harmer  (Observat.  iii.  185) 
was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's  dung  was  a 
valuable  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  melons, 
it  might  have  been  needed  during  the  siege  of 
Samaria  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  these  inter- 
pretations have  little  to  recommend  them,  and 
have  been  refuted  by  Bochart  aud  others.  With 
regard  to  Bochart's  own  opinion,  Celsius  (Hierob. 
ii.  30)  and  Rosenmuller  (Sot.  cut  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
ii.  582)  have  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error, 

and  that  he  confuses  the  Arabic  {^jj*  the 

of  some  species  of  saltwort  (Sutsola),  with 

,  ciccr,  a  "  vetch,"  or  chick-pea.  The 

explanation  of  Linnaeus  appears  to  us  to  be  far- 
fetched ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to 
show  that  the  Arabs  ever  called  this  plant  by  a 
name  equivalent  to  dove's  dung.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Arabs  apply  this  or  a 
kindred  expression  to  some  plants.  Thus  it  was 
sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kiud  of  moss  or 
lichen  (A'uz-/.t>ndStrm,  Arabic*)  ;  also  some  alkali- 
yielding  plant,  perhaps  of  the  genus  Sulsola 
(tishnan,  or  usnan,  Arab.).  In  favour  of  this 
explanation,  it  is  usual  to  compare  the  German 
Tcufelsdreck  ("  devil's  dung  ")  as  expressive  of 
the  odour  of  asafoetichi  (see  Gcsenius,  Thes. 
p.  516).  A  small  species  of  /Mais  sorghum,  per- 
haps identical  with  the  Hebrew  chiryonim,  is 
still  extensively  cultivated  in  Kurdistan.  This 
millet,  from  being  small  and  round,  may  have 
been  called  by  the  Hebrews  in  olden  time  Kharc 
of  Doves,  or,  as  we  should  say,  "  Doves'  seed." 

3  F 
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The  advocate*  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
expression,  viz.  that  dove's  dung  was  abso- 
lutely used  as  food  during  the  siege,  appeal 
to  the  following  reference  in  Josephus  (Bell. 
Jud.  v.  13,  7):  "Some  persons  were  driven  to 
such  terrible  distress  a*  to  search  the  common 
sewers  and  old  dunghills  of  cattle,  and  to  eat 
the  dung  which  they  got  there,  and  what  they 
of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  look  upon 
they  now  used  for  food."  See  also  Eusebius 
(//.  E,  iii.  6):  "Indeed  necessity  forced  them 
to  apply  their  teeth  to  everything  ;  and  gather- 
ing what  was  no  food  even  for  the  filthiest  of 
irrational  animals,  they  devoured  it."  Celsius, 
who  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  literal  meaning,  i 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  Bruson  I 
(Memorabil.  ii.  c.  41):  "  Cretenses,  obsidente 
Metello,  ob  penuriam  vini  aquarumque  jumen-  i 
to  rum  urina  sitim  sedasse ;  "  and  one  much 
to  the  point  from  a  S|>anUh  writer,  who  states 
that  in  the  year  1316  so  great  a  famine  distressed 
the  English,  that  "  men  ate  their  own  children, 
dogs,  mice,  and  pigeon's  dung."  Lady  Callcott 
{Scrip.  Herb.  p.  130)  thinks  that  by  the  pigeon's 
<lung  is  meant  the  Oniithogalum  wnbt'lliitum. 
We  cannot  allow  this  explanation  *,  because,  if 
the  edible  and  agreeable  bulb  of  this  plant  was 
denoted,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  Spanish  chronicler  along  with 
dogs,  mice,  Sic.  As  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  question  may  be  adduced  the  language  of 
Rabshakeh  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  xviii.  27  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  Keil's  cautious 
comment  is  {Comment.  1.  c.):  "  The  above-stated 
facts  prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the 
probability,  of  the  literal  meaning,  but  not  its 
necessity ;  for  which  reason  we  refrain,  with 
Gesenius,  from  deciding."  Without  venturing 
on  any  dogmatic  statement,  we  recall,  after 
comparing  these  many  authorities,  the  trite 
remark,  that  the  simplest  explanation  is  often 
the  best.  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

DOWRY.  [Marruob.] 

DRACHMA  (8>oxm4;  drachma;  2  Mace, 
iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43  ;•  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek 
silver  coin  varying  in  weight  on  account  of  the 
use  of  different  talents.  The  Jews  at  the  time 
to  which  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  relates 
must  have  used  drachmae  of  two  talents, — the 
Attic,  of  which  the  drachma  then  weighed  about 
64  grs.,  and  the  Phoenician,  about  59  grs.  at 
Aradus,  and  elsewhere  about  56  ;  they  may  also 
have  used  the  Rhoiian  drachma  of  60  grs. 
The  Maccabacan  shekels  follow  the  Phoenician 
talent. 


Attic  drachm*)  late.    (BritUh  Moaeum.    Actual  ilao.) 


In  St.  Luke  denarii  seem  to  be  intended  by 
drachmae,  for  in  the  Evangelist'*  time  the  Attic 


•  In  the  first  and  second  of  these  passages  the  Vnljr. 
has  didrachma. 


drachma,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Gtrrk 
drachmae,  had  fallen  to  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  denarius  and  practically  lost  its  identitr. 
In  Palestine  denarii  must  have  been  the  common 
silver  coins.    [Moskt.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

DRAGON.  In  the  A.  V.  two  similar  but 
distinct  Hebrew  words  have  been  so  rendered : 
(JH,  ftrn,  and  J'SFl,  tannin.  In  this  identification 
the  translators  followed  the  Vulgate ;  and  the 
confusion  is  the  more  easily  accounted  for,  fine? 
the  masculine  plural  of  jH  is  written  in  Lam.it. 
3  ]*|fl  instead  of  D*J*jn,  and  on  the  other  haa.i 
the  plural  D'JFI  is  used  for  the  singular  f*?R  n 
Ivzek.  xxix.  3  and  xxxii.  2.  The  LXX.  however 
have  recognised  the  distinctness  of  the  word*, 
and  so  has  the  R.  V.,  which  invariably  translate 
jFI  correctly  by  "jackal." 

I.  Tan  occurs  always  in  the  plural,  in  ta- 
following  passages  :  M 1  am  a  brother  to  drains, 
and  a  companion  to  ostriches  "  (Job  xxi.  29): 
"An  habitation  of  dragons  and  a  court  ii': 
ostriches"  (Is.  xxxiv.  13);  "The  dragons  sad 
the  ostriches  "  (ib.  xliii.  20),  in  all  which  tkv 
LXX.  has  atiprjy«$.  In  Is.  xiii.  22.  where  ta* 
LXX.  has  arpovBol,  the  A.  V.  reads:  "  The  wL4 
beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  dooUv 
houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palace*; " 
but  the  R.  V.:  "Wolves  shall  cry  in  their 
castles,  and  jackals  in  the  pleasant  palaces." 
In  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  Ii.  37,  and  Mic  i.  8,  th- 
LXX. 'has  8pcUoKT«f.  Gesenius  derives  the  word 
from  an  unused  root,  |3FI,  "to  extend,"  "drs* 
out,"  cognate  with  the  Sanscrit  tan,  rcirv. 
lendo,  tentiis,  German  dunn,  dehnen,  and  applied 
to  the  jackal  from  its  long-drawn  howl.  Ot<- 

of  the  Arabic  names  for  a  wolf  is     \  \±  » ,  fc^aJ*. 

and  for  the  jackal  t£«^   i«jJ^'  "  *OD   °^  how!- 

I  ing."  In  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  wtwn- 
the  word  occurs,  it  is  in  connexion  either  with 
ostriches,  with  wild  beasts,  with  deserts  <r 
with  the  sound  of  wailing,  or  snuffing  up  th^ 
wind.  Now  all  these  suit  the  jackal  exactly, 
and  certainly  point  to  no  serpent  or  monster 
|  The  jackal  {Cants  aureus,  L.,  from  its  tawnv 
j  yellow  colour)  is  and  always  has  been  extreme^ 
common  in  all  the  countries  south  and  east  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  far  east  of  Asia,  h 
'  inhabits  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  in  Kurope  it  i« 
i  found  in  Southern  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
as  far  as  the  northern  point  of  the  Adriatic 
The  Holy  Land,  from  the  number  of  cares  aa  I 
old  tombs  which  afford  it  concealment  evrr\- 
j  where,  is  an  especial  home  of  the  jackal.  Tt- 
traveller,  whether  in  towns  or  in  camp,  nighty 
hears  the  wailing  cry,  as  the  packs  scour  tir 
country  in  seach  of  food.  But  though  ever  «a 
the  alert  to  seize  any  stray  sheep  or  kid,  they 
are  most  inoffensive  to  man.  Nowhere  are  they 
more  numerous  than  in  the  ruins  of  Baalbek, 
where  indeed  "  the  jackals  howl  in  the  pleasant 
palaces." 

II.  Tannin,  pFI  (plur.  DTI^X  «  always 
rendered  by  tpdtcwr  in  the  LXX.  except  in  Gea 
i.  21 — where  we  find  anros,  A.  V.  **  err-a' 
whales,"  R.  V.  "  great  sea-monster*."  It  seem* 
to  refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the 
land  or  the  sea,  being  more  usually  applied  to 
M>me  kind  of  reptile  or  serpent,  but  not  exclu- 
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sively  restricted  to  that  sens*.    It  is  identical 

with  the  Arabic  ^jjj,  of  which  there  are  many 

f tbulous  accounts,  suggesting  the  stories  of  the 
sea-serpent.    When  referring  to  the  sea,  it  is 

used  as  a  para  liei  to  jrv^\  leviathan,  as  in 

Is.  xxrii.  1  (A.  V.  and  R.  V. '"  dragon  ").  When 
we  examine  special  passages,  we  find  the  word 
used  in  Gen.  i.  21  of  the  great  sea-monsters,  the 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 
The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  13 
(where  it  is  again  connected  with  "leviathan"), 
Ps.  cxlriii.  7,  and  in  Job  vii.  12  (Vulg.  cetus, 
A.  V.  "  whale,"  K.  V.  "  sea-monster  ").  On  the 
.rther  hand,  in  Ex.  vii.  9,  10,  12,  it  refers  to  a 
land  serpent,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33  to  a  poisonous 
land  serpent,  and  in  Ps.  xci.  13  to  a  powerful 
land  reptile,  where  A.  V.  has  "  dragon "  and 
li.  V.  "  serpent."  It  is  also  applied  in  several 
passages  metaphorically  to  symbolize  the  power 
of  Pharaoh  and  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  crocodile, 
the  great  monster  of  the  Nile,  was  the  emblem. 

Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Kahab,  and 
wounded  the  dragon?"  (Is.  li.  9.)  "Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in 
the  midst  of  his  rivers "  (Kzek.  xxix.  3). 
u  Thou  earnest  forth  with  thy  rivers,  and 
troublest  the  waters  with  thy  feet"  (ch.  xxxii. 
2).  The  mention  of  feet  in  the  latter  passage 
shows  that  neither  a  whale  nor  a  serpent  is 
intended.  [See  Lf.viathan.]  The  same  word 
is  also  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jer.  li.  34. 
Though  no  crocodile  is  found  at  the  present  day 
in  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris,  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  formerly 
existed  there,  as  they  do  still  on  all  the  other 
great  rivers  of  Asia ;  and  even  in  small 
streams,  as  under  Mount  Carmel ;  but  they 
were  extirpated,  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  by  the  dense 
population  which  once  lived  on  the  banks  of 
those  rivers.  If,  as  some  have  supposed,  the 
land  of  Uz  was  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  Job  may 
have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  crocodile. 

Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  "  dragon  "  in 
the  O.  T.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the 
Aj-ocalypse  (Rev.  xii.  3,  4,  7,  9.  10,  17,  &c.)  as 
applied  metaphorically  to  "the  Old  Serpent, 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan,"  the  description  of 
the  '*  dragon  "  being  dictated  by  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  image,  rather  than  by  any 
reference  to  any  actually  existing  creature.  Of 
similar  personification,  either  of  nn  evil  spirit 
or  of  the  powers  of  material  nature,  as  distinct 
from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  dragon-worship  and  existence  of 
dragon-temples  of  peculiar  serpentine  form  ;  the 
use  of  dragon-standards,  both  in  the  East, 
especially  in  Egypt  (see  also  the  apocryphal 
history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon),  in  China  and 
Japan  to  the  present  day;  and  in  the  west, 
more  particularly  among  the  Keltic  tribes.  The 
most  remarkable"  of  all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the 
Greek  legend  of  Apollo  as  the  slayer  of  the 
Prthon,  and  the  snpplanter  of  serpent-worship 
bv  a  higher  wisdom.  The  reason  at  least  of 
the  scriptural  symbol  is  to  be  soucht,  not  only 
in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with  craft  and 
malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the  natural 
emblem,"  but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent's 
aeencr  in  the  temptation  and  fall  (Gen.  iii.). 
[Ieiip'ent.]  [A.B.]   [H.  B.T.] 


DRAGON  WELL  (P?nn  flft  R.  V.  Dra- 
gon's Well,  but  more  correctly  "  Dragon's 
Fountain."  The  LXX.,  apparently  reading 
D'3KJVpX7,  translate  mry^  r&r  <tvkS>v,  "  fountain 

of  fig-trees  " ;  the  Vulgate,  fans  Draconis),  a 
spring,  or  perhaps  an  outflow  from  an  aqueduct, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Nchemiah's  night 
inspection  of  the  city  walls  (Neh.  ii.  13).  It  was 
probably  in  the  valley  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem, 
now  called  "valley  of  Hinnom;"  and  may 
have  been  an  outflow  of  the  aqueduct  from 
"Solomon's  Pools."*  No  true  spring  is  known 
in  the  "  valley  of  Hinnom  "  at  the  present  day. 
Robinson  (i.  514,  1st  ed.)  supposes  it  to  be 
another  name  of  GniON,  and  places  it  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  "  valley  of  Hinnom  ;  "  Bar- 
clay {City  of  Qreat  King,  p.  315,  1st  cd.),  below 
the  "  Jaffa  Gate  ;  "  and  so  also  Riehm  (s.  r.). 
Sepp  {Jerusalem  u.  d.  If.  L.  i.  330)  identifies  it 
with  the  Hammam  esh-Shefa  well  in  the  Tyro- 
poeon  Valley  ;  and  Sayce  {PEFQy.  Stat.  1883. 
p.  217),  placing  it  in  the  same  valley,  connect* 
it  with  the  rock-hewn  conduit  discovered  by 
Sir  C.  Warren  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple 
Hill.  [W.] 

DRAM.  [Daric] 

DREAMS  (niE>V) ;  tVfrrrta;  somnia;  actf* 
favor  in  LXX.,  and  kot'  oVetp  in  St.  Matthew, 
are  generally  used  for  "in  a  dream").  The 
Scriptural  record  of  God's  communication  with 
man  by  dreams  has  been  so  often  supposed  to 
involve  psychological  difficulty,  that  it  seems  not 
out  of  place  to  refer  briefly  to  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  dreams  generally,  before  enu- 
merating and  classifying  the  dreams  recorded  in 
Scripture. 

I.  The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping 
and  waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this, — 
that,  in  the  former  case,  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  the  mind  (the  sensational  powers,*  and  the 
imagination  which  combines  the  impressions 
derived  from  them)  are  active,  while  the  re- 
flective powers  (the  reason  or  judgment  by 
which  we  control  those  impressions,  and  dis- 
tinguish between  those  which  are  imaginary  or 
subjective  and  those  which  corresjiond  to,  and 
are  produced  by,  objective  realities)  are  gene- 
rally asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in 
Par.  Lost,  Book  v.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate 
as  it  is  striking  :— 

-  But  know,  that  iu  the  mind 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief  :  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes. 
Which  Reason,  Joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  or  whst  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  Nature  sleeps." 


»  May  not  the  squednct.  with  IU  long  winding  course 
from  •■  Solomon's  Pools,"  have  been  called  the  "  Tannin," 

Dragon,"  or  "  Monster,"  as  the  winding  ascent  to  the 
fortress  of  Massda  was  called  "  the  Serpent "  ? 

I  These  power »  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
(as  In  Butler's   Analogy,  part  I.  ch.  1) 
organs  through  which  they  are  exercised 
are  awake. 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are 
in  themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque, 
occasionally  gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our 
ordinary  powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and 
often  grotesque.  The  feeling  of  surprise  or  in- 
credulity, which  arises  from  a  senseof  incongruity, 
or  of  uulikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
is  in  dreams  a  thing  almost  unknown;  and  even 
the  moral  judgment,  with  its  delight  in  good  and 
horror  of  evil,  is  at  least  languid,  if  not  alto- 
gether dormant.  The  mind  seems  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  that  power  of  association,  by  which, 
even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive  and 
inclined  to  "musing,"  it  is  often  carried  through 
a  series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some 
vague  and  accidental  association,  until  the 
reason,  when  it  starts  agaiu  into  activity,  is 
scarcely  able  to  trace  back  the  slender  line  of 
connexion.  The  difference  is,  that,  in  this  latter 
case,  we  are  aware  that  the  connexion  is  of  our 
own  making,  while  in  sleep  it  appears  to  be 
caused  by  an  actual  succession  of  events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case;  yet  there  is  a  class 
of  dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  com- 
mon, but  recognised  by  the  experience  of  many, 
in  which  the  reason  and  conscience  are  not 
wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  the  mind  seems  to 
look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so  to  have 
a  double  consciousness:  on  the  one  hand  we  enter  rel 
into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though  real,  on 
the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a  dream, 
and  that  ere  long  we  shall  awake  and  its 
pageant  pass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 


by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably, 
instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method 
of  such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in 
fact  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by 
any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking 
thoughts.  The  material  of  these  latter  is  sup- 
plied either  by  ourselves,  through  the  senses,  the 
memory,  and  the  imagination,  or  by  other  men, 
generally  through  the  medium  of  words,  or 
lastly  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  of  created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own, 
on  the  spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams. 
In  the  first  place,  although  memory  and  imagina- 
tion supply  most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet 
physical  sensations  of  cold  and  heat,  of  pain  or 
of  relief,  even  actual  impressions  of  sound  or  of 
light,  will  often  mould  or  suggest  dreams,  and 
the  physical  organs  of  speech  will  occasionally 
be  made  use  of  to  express  the  emotions  of  the 
dreamer.  In  the  second  place,  instances  have 
been  known  where  a  few  words  whispered  into 
a  sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corre- 
sponding to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points 
experience  gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to 
the  third,  it  can,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  But  modern 
psychological  investigation  certainly  seems  to 
disclose  to  us  the  reality  of  a  secret  power  of 
one  spirit  upon  another,  exercised  by  means 
utterly  mysterious  to  us.  Nor  can  we  dismiss 
as  merely  delusive  the  many  records  extant  of 
strange  prophetic  intuition  in  dreams,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  mind's  own  ordinary  insight. 
The  Scripture,  as  usual,  goes  beyond  these 
doubtful  and  hesitating  results  of  speculation. 
Viewing  as  it  does  all  human  life  from  a  Divine 
standpoint,  it  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing, 


but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extend  to  m 
sleepiug  as  well  as  its  waking  thought*.  It 
declares  that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit 
of  man  directly  in  dreams,  and  also  thai  Ik 
permits  created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communi- 
cation with  it.  Its  declaration  U  to  be  weighed, 
not  as  an  isolated  thing,  but  in  connexion  with 
the  general  doctrine  of  spiritual  itduence; 
because  any  theory  of  dreams  must  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  general  theory  of  the  origination 
of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class 
dreams  that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  Ta-- 
dreams  of  memory  or  imagination  are  iad**i 
referred  to  in  Eccles.  v.  3,  Is.  xxix.  8  ;  but  it  * 
the  history  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  <t 
God  to  the  spirit  of  man,  whetner  sleeping  <  : 
waking,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  Scriptar 
itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor 
xiv.  15,  dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  i- 
asleep,  are  recognised  indeed  as  a  method  <: 
Divine  Revelation,  but  placed  below  the  rui-*- 
of  prophecy,  in  which  the  understanding  pl»}» 
its  part.'     It  is  true  that  the  Book  of  k\ 
standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of  "  natcnl 
religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  "  visions  ia  dr*; 
sleep  "  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's  revelitise 
of  Himself  to  man  (see  .lob  iv.  13,  vii.  U,  xxiul 
15).    But  in  Num.  xii.  G;  Deut.  xiii.  1,  ■'», 
Jer.  xxvii.  9;   Joel  ii.  28,  £cc,  dreamers  t 
dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  t*k» 
"  prophets,"  and  even  below  "  diviners ;  "  m  ! 
similarly  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  «-* 
read  that  44  the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  neither 
by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nar  b» 
prophets."    Under  the  Christian  dispensatia. 
while  we  read  frequently  of  trances  (tWraVca 
and  visions  {birraaltu,  ipd/utra).  dreams  are  n?*<  r 
referred  to  as  vehicles  of  Divine  revelation,  k 
exact  accordance  with  this  principle  are  tL 
actual  records  of  the  dreams  seat  by  God.  Tfc 
greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  granted, 
for  prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who  wm 
aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant.    Thus  we  hav 
the  record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen  x\ 
3-7),  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24),  of  the  chief  but!-  r 
and  baker  (Gen.  xl.  5),  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlu  l->> 
of  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13),  of  NebucbiJ- 
nezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1,  &c,  iv.  10-18),  of  the  Mac* 
(Matt.  ii.  12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xirii. 
19).    Many  of  these  dreams,  moreover,  wcr* 
symbolical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter.    And,  where  dreams  are  recordrd  a> 
means  of  God's  Revelation  to  His  chosen  servants, 
they  are  almost  always  referred  to  the  perid* 
of  their  earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowl*df* 
of  Him.   So  it  is  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Get.  iv. 
12,  and  perhaps  rr.  1-9),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxru_ 
12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5- III),  of  Solo©  * 
(1  K.  iii.  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  of  Joseph  (Mali, 
i.  20 ;  ii.  13,  19,  22).    It  is  to  be  observed,  nwr*- 
over,  that  they  belong  especially  to  the  earlter. 
age,  and  become  less  frequent  as  the  revelatko^ 


«  The  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one.  is 
iu  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology— 
'AAA'  iyt  5ij  nm  >Ufth»  «p«uyi4r.  Up** 
*H  *<u  ortiporoAor,  «at  yap  twap  «"«  Am* 
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of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  found  in  the  dreams  and  '*  visions  of  the 
night  "  given  to  Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  apparently 
designed  to  meet  the  Chaldaean  belief  in  pro- 
phetic dreams  and  in  the  power  of  interpretation, 


patting  to  sh: 


>rs  and  superstitions 


and  yet  bringing  out  the  truth  latent  therein 
(op.  St.  Paul's  miracles  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11, 
12,  and  their  effect,  rc.  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  tirst,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either 
directly,  and  specially,  or  indirectly  in  virtue  of 
a  general  influence  upon  all  his  thoughts;  and 
secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater  stress  on  that 
Invine  influence  by  which  the  understanding 
also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  as 
such  influence  extends  more  and  more,  revelation 
by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
might  be  expected  to  pass  away.  [A.  B.] 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  follow- 
ing particulars: — 1.  Materials.  2.  Colour  and 
decoration,  ii.  Names,  forms,  and  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  various  articles.  4.  Special  usages 
relating  thereto.  1.  The  materials  were  various, 
and  multiplied  with  the  advance  of  civilisation. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  robe  was  made  out  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  (TOStR,  A.  V.  "tig- tree" — 
and  cp.  the  present  Arabic  name  for  the  fig,  tin, 
or  teen),  portions  of  which  were  sewn  together, 
so  a*  to  form  an  apron  (Gen.  iii.  7).  Ascetic 
Jews  occasionally  used  a  similar  material  in 
later  times.  Josephus  (  Vita,  §  2)  records  this 
of  Banus  (lff0?rri  fiiy  Airo  Mvlpwv  XP**P*V0V)  "» 
but  whether  it  wus  made  of  the  leaves,  or  the 
bark,  is  uncertain.  After  the  Fall,  the  skins  of 
animals  supplied  a  more  durable  material  (Gen. 
iii.  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of 
society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by 
various  ancient  nations  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38 ; 
Arrian,  lnd.  cap.  7,  §  3).  Skins  were  not  wholly 
disused  at  later  periods:  the  mltkrcth  (rfVIX) 

worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left 
on:  in  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered  /utjAotH) 
(1  K.  xix.  13,  19;  2  K.  ii.  13),  Sopd  (Gen. 
xxv.  25),  and  $*$is  (Zech.  xiii.  4);  and  it  may 
be  connected  with  iopa  etymologically  (Saal- 
schutz,  Archaeol.  i.  19);  Gesenius,  however, 
prefers  the  notion  of  amplitude,  in  which 

case  it  =  T$  (Micah  ii.  8;  Thesam:  p.  29). 
The  same  material  is  implied  in  the  description 

OV&  tTK;   iyhp  ta<ris,  LXX.  ;  A.  V. 

u  hairy  man,"  2  K.  i.  8),  though  these  words 
may  also  be  understood  of  the  hair  of  the  Pro- 
phet ;  and  in  the  comparison  of  Esau's  skin  to 
such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  2.r>).  It  was  character- 
istic of  a  Prophet's  office  from  its  mean  appear- 
ance (Zech.  xiii.  4  ;  cp.  Matt.  vii.  15).  Pelisses 
of  sheep-skin  ■  still  form  an  ordinary  article  of 
dreas  in  the  East  (Burckhardt's  Notes  on 
i.  50).    The  addenth  worn  by  the 


•  The  sheep-skin  coat  is  frequently  represented  In  the  x  g?  7  .  I)nn.  x.  5 
sculptures  of  Khoraahad  :  It  was  made  with  sleeves,  and 
wu  worn  over  the  tunic:  It  fell  over  the  lack,  and 
terminated  in  its  natural  stale.  The  people  wearinn 
U  have  been  identified  with  the  Sagartii  (Bonomls 
AifMmA,  p.  193). 


king  of  Xineveh  (Jonah  iii.  f»),  and  the  "  goodly 
Babylonish  garment"  found  at  Ai  (Josh.  vii. 
21),  were  of  a  different  character,  either  robes 
trimmed  with  valuable  furs,  or  the  skins  them- 
selves ornamented  with  embroidery.    The  art 
of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
an  early  |>eriod  (Ex.  xxvi.  7;  xxxv.  0) ;  the 
sackcloth  used  by  mourners  wns  of  this  material 
[Sackcloth],  and  by  many  writers  the  addcreth 
of  the  prophets  is  supposed  to  have  been  such. 
John  the  Baptist's  robe  was  of  camel's  hair 
(Matt.  iii.  4),  and  a  similar  material  was  in 
common   use   among   the   ]>oor  of  that  day 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §  3),  probably  of  goats' 
hair,  which  was  employed  in  the  Roman  cilicium. 
At  what  period  the  iim  of  wool,  and  of  still 
more  artificial  textures,  such  as   cotton  and 
linen,  became  known,  is  uncertain  :  the  first  of 
these,  we  may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral 
families  being  kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  12):  it  was  at  all  times  largely  em- 
ployed, particularly  for  the  outer  garments 
J  (Lev.  xviii.  47;  I)eut.  xxii.  11;  Job  xxxi.  20; 
I  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13;  Ezek.  xxxiv.3).  [W00L.j 
The  occurrence  of  the  term  txUmeth  in  the  Book 
of  Geuesis  (iii.  21  ;  xxxvii.  3,  23)  seems  to  in- 
dicate an  acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day, 
with  the  finer  materials :  for  that  term,  though 
significant  of  a  particular  robe,  originally  appears 
'  to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the 
I  root  being  preserved  in  our  cotton  ;  cp.  Bohlen's 
Introd.  ii.  51  ;  Saalschiitz,  Arciuieol.  i.  8),  and 
was  applied  by  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen, 
as  stated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2,  Xt0on*rn 
fiiv  tcaXtirat.     hlvtov  tovto   arfucdvtt,  X'*°" 
yhp  t6  \ivov  y fitls  KaXovfi«v).    No  conclusion, 
however,  can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
word:   it  is  evidently  applied  generally,  and 
without  any  view  to" the  material,  as  in  Gen. 
iii.  21.    It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton, 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
when  they  were  instructed  in  the  manufacture 
(1  Ch.  iv.  21).    After  their  return  to  Palestine 
we  have  frequent  notices  of  linen,  the  finest 
kind  being  named  sfwsh  (C^J>),  and  at  a  later 
period  butz  Q*$3),  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian 
and  the  former  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  each 
indicating  the  quarter  whence  the  material  was 
procured  :   the  term  chur  (Hfl)  was  also  ap- 
plied to  it  from  its  brilliant  appearance  (Is. 
xix.  9  ;  Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  15).    It  is  the  Qvaffos 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  19 ;  Rev. 
xviii.  12,  10),  and  the  "  fine  linen  "  of  the  A.  V. 
It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high-priests 
(Ex.  xxviii.  5  ft'.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy 
(Gen.  xli.  42;  Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Luke  xiv.  19). 
[Linen.]     A  less  costly  kind  was  named  Uui 
(13 ;  Afrfoj),  which  was  used  for  certain  por- 
tions of  the  high-priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42 ; 
Lev.  xvi.  4,  23,  32),  and  for  the  cphods  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18)  and  David  (2  Sam. 
vu  14):  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  reference  to 
its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is  the  material 
in  which  Angels  are  represented  (Ezek.  ix.  3, 11 ; 

xii.  6  ;  Rev.  xv.  6).  A 


kind  of  linen,  termed  ufx6ktroy 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Linen]. 
The  Hebrew  term  sadin  (]HD ;  cp.  aivlvv,  and 
Mtin)  expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especially 
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adapted  for  summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the 
saraljalloy  which  was  thick  (Talmud,  Menach. 
p.  41,  1).  What  may  hare  been  the  distinction 
between  shesA  and  sadin  (Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we 
know  not:  the  probability  is  that  the  latter 
name  passed  from  the  material  to  a  particular 
kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced  until  a 
very  late,  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12):  the  term 
ineshi  (*K^> ;  rpix<*irroy ;  Ezek.  xri.  10)  is  of 
doubtful  meaning  [Silk}.  The  use  of  a  mixe  1 
material  (T3EIK?;  id&Snkov,  i.e.  spurious,  LXX. ; 

imiieuctlfityoy,  Aquil. ;  ipi6Xivov,  Gr.  Veu.), 
such  as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xi\. 
19;  Deut.  xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  11),  that  such  was 
reserved  for  the  priests,  or  as  being  a  practice 
usual  among  idolaters  (Spencer,  Tj&j.  Ifeb.  Rit. 
ii.  32),  but  more  probably  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  the  general  idea  of  purity  and  sim- 
plicity. 

2.  Colour  and  decoration.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural 
white  of  the  materials  employed,  which  might 
be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the 
art  of  the  fuller  (Mark  ix.  3).  Some  of  the 
terms  applied  to  these  materials  (e.g.  B^J\  |*13- 
HIT)  are  connected  with  words  significant  of 
whiteness,  while  many  of  the  allusions  to  gar- 
ments have  special  reference  to  this  quality 
(Job  xxxviii.  14;  Ps.  civ.  1,  2;  Is.  lxiii.  3): 
white  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
festive  occasions  (Eccles.  ix.  8;  cp.  Hor.  Sat. 

ii.  2,  60 X  »  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Kev. 

iii.  4,  5;  iv.  4;  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain 
when  the  art  of  dyeing  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews;  the  oetoneth  pissim  worn  by  Joseph 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is  variously  taken  to  be 
either  a  "coat  of  divers  colours"  (woutlXos; 
polymilt,  Vfulg. ;  cp.  the  Greek  w&cativ,  II.  iii. 
126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic  furnished  with  sleeves 
and  reaching  down  to  the  ankles,  as  in  the  Ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  i,arpayd\ttos,  Kapnur6s,  and  of 
Symmachus,  x<if>t8arror,  and  in  the  Vulg.  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  t<ilaris,  and  as  described  bv  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  The  latter  is  probably  the 
correct  sense,  in  which  case  we  have  no  evidence 
of  the  use  of  variegated  robes  previously  to  the 
sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  though  the 
notice  of  scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28)  im- 
plies some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and  the 
light  summer  robe  (Splftf ;  Qipia-rpov;  veil,  A.  V. 

and  K.  V.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxiv.  65;  xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an 
ornamental  character.  The  Egyptians  had  carried 
the  art  of  weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  and  from  them  the  Hebrews 
learned  various  methods  of  producing  decorated 
stuffs.  The  elements  of  ornamentation  were  — 
(1)  weaving  with  threads  previously  dyed  (Ex. 
xxxv.  25;  cp.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E-iypt.  ii.  79-81 
[1878]);  (2)  the  introduction  of  gold  thread  or 
wire  (Ex.xxviii.6  sq.);  (3)  the  addition  of  figures, 
probably  of  animals  and  hunting  or  battle 
scenes  (cp.  Layard,  ii.  297),  in  the  case  of 
garments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cherubim 
were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31  ;  xxxvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the 
stuff,  or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards 
attached  by  needlework  :  in  the  former  case  the 
pattern  would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the 


latter  the  pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the 
distinction,  according  to  Talmudical  writers 
between  cunning-work  and  needlework,  or  a- 
raarked  by  the  use  of  the  singular  and  deal 
number,  TOpT,  needlework,  and  D*ri!pp*\  needle- 
work [R.V.T""embroidery  "1  on  both  side*  (Judg. 
v.  30,  A.  V.\  though  the  latter  term  may  afu-r 
all  be  accepted  in  a  simpler  way  as  a  dtul  =  t_  > 
embroidered  robes  (Bcrtheau,  Coi'nm,  in  loco).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Herod,  iii.  4?) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  describri 
in  Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (niVJTS, 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver 
thread  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §  2  ;  cp.  Acts  xii.21), 
were  worn  by  royal  personages:  other  kinds  «t" 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealt.iv 
both  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg. 
v.  30;  Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  Appear 
to  have  been  maintained  among  the  Hebrew*: 
the  Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations  (Josh, 
vii.  21  :  Ezek.  xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyj- 
tians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  <!<*> 
the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have  been  followei 
up  in  Palestine :  dyed  robes  were  imported  fren. 
foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  particularly  frwa 
Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much  used  on  account 
of  their  expensiveneas ;  purpie  (Prov.  xxxi.  22; 
Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i.  24)  wr> 
occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The  sur- 
rounding nations  were  more  lavisii  in  their  m» 
of  them  :  the  wealthy  Tynans  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7). 
the  Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  thr 
Assyrian  nobles  (Ezek.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian 
otHcers  (Esth.  viii.  15),  are  all  represented  in 
purple.  The  general  hue  of  the  Persian  dm* 
was  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Jew* 
hence  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  12)  describe*  the  Aasynao* 

as  btot?  lit.  clothed  in  perfection  (A.  T 

and  R.  V.  "clothed  most  gorgeously");  accorLi; 
to  the  LXX.  finrdpv^xi,  wearing  robes  with 
somc  borders.     With  regard  'to  the  head-dr^* 

in  particular,  described  as 
(ridpai  fiawrai;  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "  dyed  attire ; " 
cp.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  654,  mitra  picta),  some  dono* 
exists  whether  the  word  rendered  "  dyed  "  d-j*» 
not  rather  mean  flawing  (Gea.  Thet*m'r.  p.  542 ; 
Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  names,  forms,  and  mode  of  wearing 
the  robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  aatisfactory 
account  of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mention! 
in  the  Bible :  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part 
incidental,  and  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  ji 
time,  during  which  the  fashions  must 
frequently  changed  :  while  the  collateral  source 
of  information,  such  as  sculpture,  painting.  ■  r 
contemporary  records,  are  but  scanty.  It 
general  characteristics  of  Oriental  dress  aav- 
indeed  preserved  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  a .1 
ages :  the  modern  Arab  dresses  much  as  tr 
ancient  Hebrew  did  ;  there  are  the  same  flown.; 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  cmt'-r 
and  inner  garments,  the  former  heavy  and  warn, 
the  latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  ex- 
cessive changes  of  temperature  in  those  countri*-; 
and  there  is  the  same  distinction  between  tar 
costume  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  h 
the  multiplication  of  robes  of  a  finer  textcx* 
and  more  ample  dimensions.  Hence  the  nume- 
rous illustrations  of  ancient  costume,  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  usages  of  modern  Omenta  s. 
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supplying  in  great  measure  the  want  of  con- 
temporaneous representations.  With  regard  to 
the  figures  which  some  hare  identified  as  Jews 
in  Egyptian  paintings  and  Assyrian  sculptures, 
we  cannot  but  consider  the  evidence  insufficient. 
The  figures  in  the  painting  at  Beni  Hassan, 
delineated  by  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt.1,  ii.  296), 
and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  arrival  of 
Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner  at 
variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume  : 
the  more  important  personages  wear  a  double 
tunic,  the  upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm, 
leaving  the  right  shoulder  exposed :  the  servants 
wear  nothing  more  than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching 
from  the  loins  to  the  knee.  Wilkinson  suggests 
some  collateral  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
they  were  really  Jews :  to  which  we  may  add  a 
further  objection  that  the  presents,  which  these 
persons  bring  with  them,  are  not  what  we  should 
expect  from  Gen.  xliii.  11.  Certain  figures 
inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Behistun,  near 
Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by  Shalmane- 
ser :  they  are  given  in  Vaux's  Nineveh,  p.  372. 
These  sculptures  are  now  recognised  as  of  a 
later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are 
alternately  short  and  long.  In  auother  instance 
the  figures  are  simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic, 
with  sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress 
which  was  so  widely  spread  throughout  the 
East  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  what 
particular  nation  they  may  have  belonged  to : 
the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  objection  to 
the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Bonomi's  Siiuw/i,  p.  381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar  ;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  however, 
to  mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to 

a  woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (%^? ;  vKtbn), 

«iuch  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  orna- 
ments, or,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  43), 
the  weapons  of  a  man;  as  well  as  to  a  man 

to  wear  the  outer  robe  (!"6pb)  of  a  woman 
(Deut.  xzii.  5):  the  reason  of  the  prohibition, 
according  to  Maimonides  (Jfor.  AV*>cA.  iii.  37), 
»«.'ing  that  such  was  the  practice  of  idolaters 
<  cp.  Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  514)  ;  but  more  probably 
it  was  based  upon  the  general  principle  of  pro- 
priety. We  shall  first  describe  the  robes  which 
were  common  to  the  two  sexes,  and  then  those 
which  were  peculiar  to  women. 

(1.)  The  cepjneth  (njhS,  cp.  the  Greek  xfVwv) 
was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely-fitting  garment,  resembling  in 
form  and  use  our  shirt,  rather  than  the  coat 
of  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  The  material  of  which 
it  was  made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen. 
From  JoBephus*  observation  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  4)  with 
regard  to  the  meit.  that  it  wns  ovk  4k  ivotv 
TtpiTfjutudrwy,  we  may  probably  infer  that  the 
ordinary  cetoneth  or  tunic  was  made  in  two 
pieces,  which  were  sewn  together  at  the  sides. 
In  this  case  the  x^T«»'  &j>}cupof  worn  by  our 
Lord  (John  xix.  23)  was  either  a  singular  one, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  the  upper  tunic 
or  meil.  The  primitive  cetoneth  was  without 
sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee,  like  the 


Doric  xt™? ;  it  may  also  have  been,  like  the 
latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
person  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi. 
20).  Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare 
with  the  Ionian  x^T<»vi  reached  to  the  wrists 
and  ankles :  such  was  probably  the  cetoneth 
passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the 
priests  wore  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2).  It  was 
in  either  case  kept  close  to  the  body  bv  a  girdle 
[Girdle],  and  the  fold  formed  "by  "the  over- 
lapping of  the  robe  served  as  an  inner  pocket, 
in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small  article 
might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  7).  A 
person  wearing  the  cetoneth  alone  was  described 
as  DTP,  naked,  A.  V.  :  we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  term  yvfircd  as  applied  to  the  Spartan 
virgins  (Plut.  Lyc.  14),  of  the  Latin  nudus 
(Virg.  Georg.  i.  299),  and  of  our  expression 
stripped.  Thus  it  is  used  of  Saul  after  having 
taken  off  his  upper  garments  (V133, 1  Sam.  xix. 
24);  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xx.  2)  whence  had  put  off 
his  sackcloth,  which  was  usually  worn  over  the 
tunic  (cp.  Jon.  iii.  6),  and  only  on  special  occa- 
sions next  the  skin  (2  K.  vi.  30);  of  a  warrior 
who  has  cast  off  his  military  cloak  (Amos  ii.  1(3 ; 
cp.  Liv.  iii.  23,  inermes  nudiqve) ;  and  of  St. 
Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat  (John  xxi.  7). 
The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the 
poorly  clad  (Job  xxii.  6  ;  Is.  lviii.  7 ;  Jas.  ii.  15). 

Fig.  1  on  the  next  page  represents  the  simplest 
style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt  or 
cetoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 

In  fig.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
modern  Bedouin;  the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle 
at  the  waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves 
as  a  pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  abba, 
or  striped  plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 

(2.)  The  sadin  (}HD)  appears  to  have  been  a 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  (awSvy,  LXX.),  which 
might  be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially 
as  a  uight-shirt  (Mark  xiv.  51;  cp.  Schleusner 
and  Grimm-Thayer,1  Lex.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The 
Hebrew  term  is  given  in  the  Syriac  N.  T.  as  — 
aovSiptoy  (Luke  xix.  20)  and  Ktvriov  (John  xiii. 
4).  The  material  or  robe  is  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xiv.  12,  13  ("sheet."  marg.  shirt,  A.  V. ;  "  linen 
garment,"  R.  V.),  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  iii.  23 
("fine  linen," A.  V.  and  R.  V.) ;  but  in  none  of 
these  passages  is  there  anything  to  decide  its 
specific  meaning.  The  Talniudical  writers  oc- 
casionally describe  the  talith  under  that  name, 
as  being  mad*;  of  fine  linen ;  hence  Lightfoot 
(Exercitations  on  Mark  xiv.  51)  identifies  the 
airSwv  worn  by  the  young  man  as  a  talith,  which 
he  had  put  on  in  his  haste  without  his  other 
garments. 

(3.)  The  incil  (VlTD)  was  an  upper  or  second 

tunic,  the  difference  being  that  it  was  longer 
than  the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX. 
viroh\m\s  wot-fipns,  and  probably  in  this  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  cetoneth  passim  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  implying  that  it  reached  down  to  the 
feet.  The  sacerdotal  meil  is  described  elsewhere 
[Priest].  As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it 
was  worn  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and 
youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19).     It  may,  however,  be 
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doubted  whether  the  term  is  used  in  its  specific 
sense  in  these  passages,  and  not  rather  in  its 

broad  etymological  sense  (from  ^D,  to  cover), 

for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be  worn  over  the 
cetoneth.  In  the  LXX.  the  renderings  vary 
between  eVefSvTTji  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam.  ziii. 
18;  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Theodot.),  a  term  properly 
applied  to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially  used 
in  John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the 
Phoenician  and  Syrian  fishermen  (Theophyl.  in 
loco),  5i7r  Vo/s  (1  Sam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4,  11, 
xxviii.  14;  Job  xxix.  14),  ludna  (Job  i.  20), 
<tt6\t)  (1  Ch.  xv.  27  ;  Job  ii.  12),  and  inroiin-ns 
(Exod.  xxxix.  21  ;  Lev.  viii.  7),  showing  that 
generally  speak iug  it  was  regarded  as  an  upper 
garment.  This  further  appears  from  the 
passages  in  which  notice  of  it  occurs :  in  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4  it  is  the  "  robe  "  which  Jonathan  first 
takes  off;  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14  it  is  the  M  mantle" 
in  which  Samuel  is  enveloped ;  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
27  it  is  the  M  mantle,"  the  skirt  of  which  is 


rent  (cp.  1  K.  xi.  30,  where  the  HC^C*  is 
similarly  treated);  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4  it  is  th? 
"  robe,"  under  which  Saul  slept  (generally  tb» 
133  was  so  used) ;  and  in  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12,  it  i« 
the  **  mantle  "  which  he  rends  (cp.  Lzra  ix.  3, 5): 
in  these  passages  it  evidently  describes  an  outer 
robe,  whether  the  simlah,  or  the  ineil  itself  use.! 
as  ■  simlah.  Where  two  tunic*  are  mentioned 
(Luke  iii.  11)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  time, 
the  second  would  be  a  meil ;  travellers  generally 
wore  two  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviL  5,  §  7),  but  the 
practice  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt  i. 
10 ;  Luke  ix.  3). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modern  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  custom- 
of  the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  th*r 
wear  a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton, 
called  kaftdiu,  descending  to  the  ankle*,  atxi 
with  ample  sleeves,  so  that  the  hands  may  be 
coucealed  at  pleasure.  The  girdle  surrounds 
this  vest.     The  outer  robe  consists  of  a  Ian- 


Fi«.  3.  AO  KCTpUlD  of 
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cloth  coat,  called  gibbeh,  with  sleeves  reaching 
nearly  to  the  wrist.  In  cold  weather  the  abba 
is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of 
a  quadrangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably 
resembling  in  shajw  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  size 
and  texture  would  vary  with  the  means  of  the 
wearer.    The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  are 

—simlah  (ntab,  occasionally  TO^b),  which 
appears  to  have  had  the  broadest  sense,  and 
sometimes  is  put  for  clothes  generally  (Gen. 
xzzv.  2,  xzzvii.  34 ;  Ex.  iii.  22,  zzii.  9  ;  Deut.  z. 
18 ;  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1),  thougn  once  used  specifically 
of  the  warrior's  cloak  (Is.  ix.  5);  beged  (133), 
which  is  more  usual  in  speaking  of  robes  of  a 
nandsome  and  substantial  character  (Gen.  zzvii. 
15,  zli.  42;  Ex.  zzviii.  2;  1  K.  zzii.  10;  2  Ch. 
xviii.  9  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  1);  cesnth  (JHD3),  appropriate 
to  passages  where  covering  or  protection  is  the 
prominent  idea  (Ez.  zzii.  26;    Job  zzvi.  6, 

zzzi.  19) ;  and  lastly  lebush  (pll)),  usual  in 


poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's  cloax 
(2  Sam.  zz.  S\  priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x.  -'-'I 
and  royal  apparel  (Esth.  vi.  1 1  ;  viii.  I5>  -\ 

cognate  term  (malbtsh,  L^sSo)  describes  *p«> 

ficallv  a  state-dress,  whether  as  used  in  a  roy^ 
household  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Ch.  ix.  4X  or  for  re> 
gious  festivals  (2  K.  x.  22):  elsewhere  it  is  &-«*•! 
generally  for  robes  of  a  handsome  character  (h •» 
xxvii.  16;  Is.  Ixiii.  3  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  13;  Zepa.  Lfc). 
Another  term,  mad  (10),  with  its  derivatirtv. 
HID  {Vs.  exxziii.  2)  and   11D  (2  Sam.  X.  *! 

1  Ch.  ziz.  4),  is  expressive  of  the  tewjtk  of  tk 
Hebrew  garments  (I  Sam.  iv.  12;  zviii.  4),  anJ 
is  specifically  applied  to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  ii>- 
16;  2  Sam.  zz.  8),  and  to  the  priest's  coat  (L«t. 

vi.  10).  The  Greek  terms  i manor  and  <rri\l 
express  the  corresponding  idea,  the  latter  btiM 
specially  appropriate  to  rol*s  of  more  tku: 
ordinnry  grandeur  (1  Marc.  x.  21,  ziv.  9;  Mark 
zii.  38,  zvi.  5  ;  Luke  zv.  22,  zx.  46 ;  Rev.  vi.  11. 

vii.  9,  13);  the  xiruv  and  Ipdno*  (<*niu,nu/- 
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Jiwn,  Vulg. ;  coat,  cloak,  A.  V.)  arc  brought  into 
juxtaposition  in  Matt.  v.  40  ami  Acta  ix.  39. 
The  beged  might  be  worn  in  various  ways,  either 
wrapped  round  the  body,  or  worn  over  the 
shoulders,  like  a  shawl,  with  the  ends  or 
"skirts"  (D?B33;  -rrtpvyia;  anguli)  hanging 
down  in  front ;  or  it  might  be  thrown  over  the 
head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  face  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ; 
Esth.  vi.  12).  The  ends  were  skirted  with  a 
fringe  and  bound  with  a  purple  riband  (Num. 
xv.  38) :  it  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  ■ 
girdle,  and  the  fold  (p'O;  k6\vos;  sinus), 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe,  served 
as  a  pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
articles  might  be  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39  ;  Ps.  lxxix. 
12;  Hag.  li.  12;  Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56), 
or  as  a  purse  (Prov.  xvii.  23,  xxi.  14;  Is.  lxv. 
6,  7  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abba  or  abdych,  at  the  present  time,  is 


exhibited  in  figs.  2  and  5.  The  arms,  when 
falling  down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  as 
in  fig.  5 :  but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in 
active  work,  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  is  ex- 
posed, as  in  fig.  2. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of 
the  men  in  regnrd  to  the  outer  garment,  the 
cetoneth  being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant, 
v.  3).  The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes 
were  as  follows: — (1)  mitpachnth  (JiriBpP; 

trtplfa/Aa :  pallium,  lintcamcn  ;  veil,  mimplc,  A.V.), 
a  kind  of  shawl  (Kuth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22);  (2) 
maatapha  (ilfiOVC ;  palliolum  ;  mantle,  A.  V.), 
another  kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22).  but,  how 
differing  from  the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know- 
not  ;  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  first  name 
is  expansion,  of  the  second  enveloping  :  (3)  tsaiph 
(Ppl?^*  ?  9tpiarpov ;  veil,  A.  V.),  a  robe  worn  by 
Rebecca  on  approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65), 
and  by  Tamar  when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a 


rig*.  4,  8.  Egyptians  of  the  lower  orlrni.    (Una.)  Hig  *.  An  Egyptian 

fig.  7.  A  woman  of  the  South*-.™  l»ruvli»r>e  of  r\*\mr  Egypt-  (!*••>) 
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harlot  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14.  19);  it  was  probably, 
as  the  LXX.  represents  it,  a  light  summer  dress 
of  handsome  appearance  (wfpi(fia\t  rb  Qtpitrrpov 
koI  dKaXKvwiaaro,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14),  and  of 
ample  dimensions,  so  that  it  might  be  thrown 
oTer  the  head  at  pleasure:  (4)  rWi'rf  (T^T ;  A.  V. 
«  veil  "),a  similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23 ;  Cant.  v.  7;  R.  V- 
*4  mantle  "),  aud  substituted  for  the  tsaiph  in  the 
Chaldee  Version  :  we  may  conceive  of  these  robes 
as  resembling  the  peplu'm  of  the  Greeks,  which 
might  be  worn  over  the  head,  as  represented  in 
Diet,  of  Or.  and  Aonu  Antiq.  ii.  321,  or  again  as 
resembling  the  habarah  and  mildyeft  of  the  modern 

Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  73, 75) :  (5)  pethigil 
Xtrwv  n(<rcnr6p<pvpos ;  stonvicher,  A.  V.),  a  term 
of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  significant  of  a 
gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii,  24) ;  to  the  various 
explanations  enumerated  by  Geaenius  (Thesaur. 
p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  proposed  by  Saalschiitz 

(Archaeol.  I  31),  »nB,  vnde  or  foolish,  and  ^J, 
pleasure,  in  which  case  it  —  unbridled  pleasure^ 


and  has  no  reference  to  dress  at  all :  (6)  gilyouim 

(WYb  1,  Is.  iii.  23),  also  a  doubtful  word  (sec 
MV.1'),  explained  in  the  LXX.  as  a  transparent 
dress,  i.e.  of  gauze  {Sia«payfi  AaKanxa) ;  Schroe- 
der  (de  Vest.  mnl.  Jleb.  p.  31 1)  supports  this  view, 
but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as  in  the  A.  V., 
M  classes,"  R.  V.  "  hand-mirrors."  The  garments 
of  females  were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or 

fringe  (S^b*.  ^C>;  bxladta;  skirts),  which  con- 
cealed the  feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2 ;  Jer.  xiii.  22). 

Figs.  6  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  female  dress  :  the  former  is  an  Egyptian 
woman  (in  her  walking  dress) ;  the  latter  repre- 
sents a  dress,  probably  of  great  antiquity,  still 
worn  by  the  peasants  in  the  south  of  Egypt: 
the  outer  robe,  or  hulaleeyeh,  is  a  large  piece  of 
woollen  stuff  wound  round  the  body,  the  upper 
parts  being  attached  at  the  shoulders :  another 
piece  of  the  same  stuff  is  used  for  the  head-veil, 
or  tarhah. 

Having  now  completed  our  description  of 
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Hebrew  dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to 
the  selection  of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own 
language.  It  must  at  once  strike  every  Biblical 
student  as  a  great  defect  in  our  A.  V.  —  a 
defect  not  altogether  removed  in  the  R.  V. — that 
the  same  English  word  should  represent  various 
Hebrew  words  :  e.g.  that  "  veil  "  should  be  pro- 
miscuously used  for  radid  (Is.  iii.  23),  tsaijth 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65),  mitpachath  (Ruth  iii.  15  ;  R.  V. 
"mantle"),  musveh  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33);  "robe" 
for  meil  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cetoneth  (Is.  xxii.  541), 
addcreth  (Jonah  iii.  6),  salmah  (Micah  ii.  8) ; 
"mantle"  for  meil  (1  Sam.  xv.  27;  R.  V. 
"robe"),  iiddercth  (1  K.  xix.  13),  maatapha 
(la.  iii.  22) ;  and  "  coat "  for  meii  (1  Sam.  ii. 
19  ;  R.  V.  "  robe  "),  cetoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21)  :  and 
conversely  that  diilerent  English  word*  should 
be  promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew 
one;  meil  being  translated  "coat,"  "robe," 
"  mantle  "  ;  addereth  "  robe,"  "  mantle."  Uni- 
formity would  be  desirable,  in  so  far  as  it 
could  be  attained,  so  that  the  English  reader 
might  understand  that  the  same  Hebrew  term 
occurred  in  the  original  text,  where  the  same 
English  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation 
would  also  be  desirable  :  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing this  in  the  subject  »f  dress,  with  regard  to 
which  the  customs  and  associations  are  so  widely 
at  variance  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  East, 
is  very  great.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cetoneth : 
at  once  an  under-garmeut,  and  yet  not  unfre- 
quently  worn  without  anything  over  it;  a  shirt, 
is  being  worn  next  the  skin  ;  and  a  coat,  as 
being  the  upper  garment  worn  in  a  house : 
deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  cdoncth,  and  he  was 
positively  naked;  deprive  the  Englishman  of 
his  cour,  and  he  has  undcr-garments  still.  The 
br.joi  again :  in  shape  probably  like  a  Scotch 
plaid,  though  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  not 
be  intelligible  to  the  minds  of  English  peasants; 
in  use  unlike  any  garment  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  for  we  only  wear  a  qreaUcoal  or  a 
cloak  in  b;ul  weather,  whereas  the  Hebrew  and 
his  Uujcd  were  inseparable.  With  such  difficul- 
ties attending  the  subject,  any  attempt  to 
render  the  Hebrew  terms  must  be,  more  or  less, 
a  compromise  between  correctness  and  modern 
usage;  and  the  English  terms  which  we  are 
about  to  propose  must  be  regarded  merely  in 
the  light  of  suggestions.  Cetoneth  answers  in 
many  respects  to  "  frock  ;  "  the  sailor's  "  frock  " 
is  constantly  worn  next  the  skin,  and  either 
with  or  without  a  coat  over  it;  the  "smock- 
frock  "  was  once  familiar  as  an  upper-garment. 
In  shttjie  and  material  these  correspond  with 
cetonet and,  like  it,  the  term  "frock"  is  applied 
to  both  sexes.  In  the  sacerdotal  dress  a  more 
technical  term  might  be  used  :  "  vestment,"  in  its 
specific  sense  as  =  the  chasuble,  or  casula,  would 
represent  it  very  aptly.  Meil  may  perhaps  be  best 
rendered  "gown,"  for  this  too  applies  to  both 
sexes,  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official 
sense,  as  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman's  gown, 
the  barrister's  gown,  just  ns  meil  appears  to  have 
represented  an  official,  or  at  all  events  a  special, 
dress.  In  sacerdotal  dress  "  alb  "  exactly  meets 
it,  and  retains  still,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the 
very  name,  poderis,  by  which  the  meil  is  de- 
scribed in  the  I.XX.  The  sacerdotal  ephod 
approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
"pall,"  the  i,ao<p6piov  of  the  Greek  Church, 


which  we  may  compare  with  the  l-wmfut  of  the 
LXX.    Addereth  answers  in  several  respects  \» 
"pelisse,"  although  this  term  is  now  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  female  dress.    Sadm  = 
"linen  wrapper."     Simlah  we  would  reader 
"  garment,"  and  in  the  plural  "  clothes,"  as  the 
broadest  term  of  the  kind  ;  beged,  "  vestment," 
I  as  being  of  superior  quality  ;  Ubush,  "  robe,"  a» 
I  still  superior;  mad,  "cloak,"  as  being  long;  and 
■  malbvsh,  "  dress,"  in  the  specific  sense  in  which 
'  the  term  is  not  un frequently  used  as=ji*<  dress. 
In  female  costume  mitpachath  might  be  rendered 
"shawl,"  maatapha  "mantle,"  tsatph  "hatui- 
some  dress,"  and  radid  "  cloak." 

In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  hare 
thus  far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  bare  tn 
the  Talmudical  writers  an  entirely  new  nomen- 
clature. The  talith  (rV^O)  is  frequently  noticed : 
it  was  made  of  fine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe 
attached  to  it,  like  the  beged;  it  was  of  ample 
dimensions,  so  that  the  head  might  be  enveloped 
in  it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews  in  the  ui 

of  prayer.  The  kolbin  (p3^1p)  was  probably 
another  name  for  the  talith,  derived  from  tik 
Greek  ko\6$iov  ;  Epiphanius  (i.  15)  represent; 
the  <rro\al  of  the  Pharisees  as  identical  with 
the  Dai  mat  tea  or  the  Colobium ;  the  Utter.  a> 
known  to  us,  was  a  close  tunic  without  sleeve*. 

The  chaluk  (pl^Tl)  was  a  woollen  shirt,  worn  a- 
an  under  tunic.  The  mnctorcn  (P^DJ>3)  wa»  a 
mantle  or  outer  garment  (cp.  Lightibot,  Extr- 
citation  on  Matt.  v.  40 ;  Mark  xiv.  51 ;  Ink* 
ix.  3,  Stc).  Gloves  (n»Dp  or  *P)  are  »*• 
noticed  (Chelim,  xvi.  6;  xxiv.  15;  xxvL  o\  a*, 
however,  as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  pr» 
tection  of  the  hands  in  manual  labour. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  «e 
Girdle;  Handkerchief;  Head-dress;  Hex 
of  Garment  ;  Sandals  ;  Shoes  ;  Veil. 

The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  occssiooallT 
referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Babylonua. 
is  described  in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  na« 
been  variously  understood  (see  Speakcr't  0.*n/*J 
Meinhold  [in  St  rack  u.  Zockler's  K>:f.  Abw»-] 
in  loco,  aud  consult  MV.M),  bat  which  may  1* 
identified  with  the  statements  of  Herod<itc» 
(i.  195;  vii.  61)  in  the  following  manner  :- 

(1)  The  sarbalin  (fy^D;  A.  V.  "  coats,"  R.  V. 
"  hosen  ")  =  either  ava^vpittt  or  drawers,  or. 
more  probably,  underclothing ;  (2)  the  paHA 
(trtSB ;  A.  V.  "  hosen  ")  =  jct0«Vr  ninpttb 
a(k«ot  or  inner  tunic  (so  R.  V. ;  in  marg.,  Or, 

turbans)  ;  (3)  the  carbala  (kS2"13  ;  A.  V.«baC 
It.  V.  "  mantle  ")  =  JLKXos  *tpiv*ot  aiftrr,  «r 
upper  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  meil  of  the 

Hebrews;  (4)  the  lebush  (U'i2^> ;  A.  V.  "gar- 
ment "),  a  general  term  for  the  rest  of  th* 
dress  worn  by  these  three  Jews,  or  =  x\<sri&» 
\tvicbv  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  thetejW. 
over  all.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  aav 
notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tidr*1* 
Pp^n ;  StdS-nfM ;  sericvm  pallittm\  so  calle-i 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15).  To* 
same  expression  is  used  for  purple  gartnrnL  u> 
the  Chaldee  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  drewar* 
few :  the  X**pi>*  (2  Mace.  xii.  35  ;  Matt,  xxm 
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38)  wu  either  the  paludamentmn,  the  military 
scarf  of  the  Romas  soldiery,  or  the  (ireek  chlasnyx 
itself,  which  was  introduced  under  the  Empe- 
rors [Diet,  of  Gr.if  Horn.  Ant.  art.  Ciilamys]  ;  it 
was  especially  worn  by  officers.  The  travelling 
cloak  (<£«A.<$kijj)  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim. 
iv.  13)  is  generally  identified  with  the  Roman 
paenula,  of  which  it  may  be  a  corruption ;  the 

Talmudical  writers  have  a  similar  name  fTWM 
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ne  (p^D 

or  fet'jSfi).  It  is,  however,  otherwise  explained 
as  a  travelling  case  for  carrying  clothes  or  books 
(Conybeare,  St.  Paul,  ii.  499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected 
with  dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly 
arising  from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of 
wearing  the  outer  garments.  The  beged,  for 
instance,  could  be  applied  to  many  purpose* 
besides  its  proper  use  as  a  vestment ;  it  was 
sometimes  used  to  carry  a  burden  (Ex.  xii.  34 ; 
Judg.  viii.  25;  Prov.  xxx.  4),  as  Ruth  used  her 
shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15);  or  to  wrnp  up  an  article 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  9);  or  again  as  an  impromptu 
saddle  (Matt,  xxi.  7).  Its  most  important  use, 
however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex.  xxii.  27  ; 
Ruth  iii.  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  8),  whence  the  word  is 
sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13 ; 
1  K.  i.  1):  the  Bedouin  applies  his  abba  to  a 
similar  purpose  (Niebuhr,  Dcmription,  p.  50). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it 
after  sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxir.  12,  13; 
cp.  Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7 ;  Amos  ii.  8).  The  cus- 
tom of  placing  garments  in  pawn  appears  to 

have  been  very  common,  so  much  so  that  0131?. 
pledge  —  a  garment  (Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13);  the 
accumulation  of  such  pledges  is  referred  to  in 
Hab.  ii.  6  (that  loaJeth  himself  tcith  i.e. 
pledges  [so  R.V.]  ;  where  the  A.V.,  following  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  reads  QT?  2V,  "  thick  clay")  ; 
this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
Who  bids  His  disciples  give  up  the  ifidTtop=begtd, 
in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the  x'twc  (Matt, 
v.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  unusual  to 
s«ixe  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an  injury :  an 
instance  is  giren  in  Wortabefs  Syria,  i.  293. 

The  loose  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew 
robes  admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical 
actions;  rending  them  was  expressive  of  various  ■ 
emotions,  as  grief  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34;  Job  i.  I 
20;  2  Sam.  i.  2)  [Mourning],  fear  (1  K.  xxi. 
27;  2  K.  xxii.  11,  19),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  1 
xi.  14 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35 ; 
Eath.  iv.  1):  generally  the  outer  garment  alone 
w^s  thus  rent  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34  ;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12), 
occasionally  the  inner  (2  Sam.  xv.  32),  and 
occasionally  both  (Ezra  ix.  3  ;  Mntt.  xxvi.  65, 
compared  with  Mark  xiv.  63).  Shaking  the 
garments,  or  shaking  the  dust  off  them,  was  a 
sign  of  renunciation  (Acts  xviii.  6) ;  spreading 
them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty  and  joyous 
reception  (2  K.  ix.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  8);  wrapping 
them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (IK.  xix.  13),  or 
of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12  ;  Jer.  xiv. 
3,  4);  casting  them  off,  of  excitement  (Acts 
xxii.  23);  laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplica- 
tion (1  Sam.  xv.  27 ;  Is.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  ;  Zcch. 
viii.  23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  incon- 
venient for  active  exercise ;  hence  the  outer 
garments  were  either  left  in  the  house  by  a 
i  working  close  by  (Matt.  xxiv.  18)  or  were 


thrown  off  when  the  occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50  ; 
John  xiii.  4;  Act*  vii.  58);  or,  if  this  was  not 
possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  travelling, 
they  were  girded  up  (1  K.  xviii.  46 ;  2  K.  iv.  29, 
ix.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  13) :  on  entering  a  house,  the 
upper  garment  was  probably  laid  aside  and 
resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  s).  In  a  sitting 
posture,  the  garments  concealed  the  feet;  this 
was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2;  see 
Lowth's  note).  The  proverbial  expression  in 
1  Sam.  xxv.  22;  1  K.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21;  2  K. 
ix.  8,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of" 
the  garments,  which  made  another  habit  more 
natural  (cp.  Her.  ii.  35 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  §  16  ; 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  6);  the  expression  is 
variously  understood  to  mean  the  loirest  or  the 
youngest  of  the  people  (Gesen.  T/tesaur.  p.  1397  ; 
Jahn,  Archaeol.  i.  8,  §  120).  To  cut  the  gar- 
ments short  was  the  grossest  insult  that  a  Jew 
could  receive  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ;  the  word  there  used 
Y*1D  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  length  of  the 
garments).  To  raise  the  border  or  skirt  of  a 
woman's  dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implying 
her  unchastity  (Is.  xlvii.  2 ;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26  ; 
Nan.  iii.  5). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to;  the  Hebrew  expressions 
for  the  first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the 

outer  robe,  are  C;2^,  to  put  on,  DD3,  and 

S\GV,  lit.  to  cover,  the  last  three  having* special 
reference  to  the  amplitude  of  the  robes ;  and  for 
the  second  EC'S,  lit.  fo  expand,  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  taking  off  a  wide,  loose  gar- 
ment. The  ease  of  these  operations  forms  the 
point  of  comparison  in  Ps.  cii.  26  ;  Jer.  xliii.  12. 
In  the  case  of  closely-fitting  robes  the  expression 
is  "On,  lit.  to  gird,  which  is  applied  to  the  ephod 

(1  Sam.  ii.  18;  2  Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcloth 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31  ;  Is.  xxxii.  11;  Jer.  iv.  8);  the 
use  of  the  term  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii.  7,  where 
the  garments  used  by  our  first  parents  are  called 
rnin  (A.  V.  44  aprons  "),  probably  meaning  such 
as  could  be  wound  round  the  body  (see  marg. 
rendering).   The  converse  term  is  flflS,  to  loosen 


or  un'nrn 


I  (Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Is.  xx.  2). 


The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
was  considerable :  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an 
under  and  upper  garment,  and  was  termed 

(<ttoA})  ifiarioty,  i.e.  apparatus  restium^ 

LXX. ;  Judg.  xvii.  10).    Where  more  than  one 

is  spoken  of,  the  suits  are  termed  DlDyn 
(i\\a<Tff6(nrai  cro\td ;  cp.  Horn.  Od.  viii.  249, 
ttfiara  4£vfiotfld ;  changes  of  raiment,  A.  V.). 
These  formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most 
usual  presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Obser- 
vations, ii.  397  sq.);  five  (Gen.  xiv.  22)  and  even 
ten  changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented, 
while  as  mauy  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a 
wager  (Judg.  xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token 
of  affection  was  to  present  the  robe  actually 
worn  by  the  giver  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  cp.  Horn. 
//.  vi.  230 ;  Harmer,  ii.  388).  The  presentation 
of  a  rol>e  in  many  instances  amounted  to  instal- 
lation or  investiture  (Gen.  xii.  42 ;  Esth.  viii.  15  ; 
Is.  xxii.  21  ;  cp.  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  93); 
on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away  amounted  to 
dismissal  from  office  (2  Mace.  iv.  38).  The 
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production  of  the  best  robe  was  a  mark  of 
special  honour  in  a  household  (Luke  xv.  22). 
The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in 
store  for  presents  was  very  large,  and  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East 
(Job  xxvii.  1(5;  Matt.  vi.  19;  Jas.  v.  2),  so 
that  to  have  clothing  =  to  be  wealthy  and 
powerful  (Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  grand  occasions  the 
entertainer  offered  becoming  robes  to  his  guests 
(Trench  on  Parables,  p.  231).    Hence  in  large 

households  a  wardrobe  (nnFl/O)  was  required 
for  their  preservation  (2  K.  x.  22 ;  cp.  Haruier, 
ii.  382),  superintended  by  a  special  officer, 
named  D^pSin  *1t?b\  keeper  of  the  tcardro>>e 
(2  Ch.  xxxiv.  22).    Robes  reserved  for  special 

occasions  are  termed  (A.  V.  "change- 

able suits  " ;  R.  V.  "  the  festival  robes  "  in  Is.  iii. 
22;  A.  V.  "change  of  raiment,"  R.  V.  "rich 
apparel "  in  Zech.  iii.  4),  because  laid  aside 
when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  colour  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  generally  white  ;  hence  a  spot 
or  stain  readily  showed  itself  (Is.  lxiii.  3 ; 
Jude  23;  Rev.  iii.  4);  reference  is  made  in 
Lev.  xiii.  47  sq.  to  a  greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a 
leprous  character.  Jahn  (Archaettl.  i.  8,  §  135) 
conceives  this  to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy, 
but  the  depredations  of  a  small  insect.  Schiling 
(de  Lepra,  p.  192)  states  that  human  leprosy 
taints  clothes,  and  adds  sunt  maculae  omnino 
indebiles ;  but  Dillmann  points  out  that  the 
passage  in  Lev.  does  not  necessarily  allude  to 
clothes  thus  infected  (Knobel-Dillmann  in  loco). 
Frequent  washings  and  the  application  of  the 
fuller's  art  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  Hebrew  dress.    [Soap;  Fuller.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a  family  (Prov.  xxxi.  22  ;  Acts  ix.  39) ; 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term 
the  tailoring  department;  the  garments  came 
forth  for  the  most  part  ready  made  from  the 
loom,  so  that  the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor. 
The  references  to  sewing  are  therefore  few:  the 
term  ")DF1  (Gen.  iii.  7  ;  Job  xvi.  15  ;  Eccles.  iii.  7  ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  18)  was  applied  by  the  later  Jews  to 
mending  rather  than  making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  open  to  the  charge  of 
•extravagance  in  dress;  Isaiah  in  particular 
(iii.  16  sq.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and 
ornaments  worn  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The 
same  subject  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  10 ;  Zeph.  i.  8 ;  Ecclus.  xi.  4 ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  9 :  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  [W.  L.  B.]  [F.] 

DRINK,  STRONG  pDB>;  alxtpa).  The 
Hebrew  term  shekir,  in  its  etymological  sense, 
applies  to  any  beverage  that  had  intoxicating 
qualities:  it  is  generally  found  connected  with 
wine,  cither  as  an  exhaustive  expression  for  all 
other  liquors  (e.g.  Judz.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  15),  or 
as  parallel  to  it,  particularly  in  poetical  passages 
(e.g.  Is.  v.  11;  Mic.  ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7 
and  Ps.  lxix.  12,  however,  it  stands  by  itself  and 
must  be  regarded  as  including  wine.  The  Bible 
itself  throws  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
mixtures  described  under  this  term.  We  may 
infer  from  Cant.  viii.  2  that  the  Hebrews  were  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits 
besides  the  grape  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wine  :  the  pomegranate,  which  is  there  noticed, 
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was  probably  one  out  of  many  fruits  so  n*<\. 
In  Is.  xxiv.  9*  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
sweetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink,  In 
Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink  is  clearly-  uied  a* 
equivalent  to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Ex. 
xxix.  40.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
term  in  later  times  we  have  the  explicit  state- 
ment of  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Ncpot.*),  as  well  at 
other  sources  of  information,  Irom  which  we 
may  state  that  the  following  beverage  were 
known  to  the  Jews  :— 1.  Beer,  which  was  largely 
consumed  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  zyt'uu 
(Herod,  ii.  77 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  34),  and  was  thence 
introduced  into  Palestine  (Mishna  Pes-vJi.  3,  §  1). 
It  was  made  of  barley;  certain  herbs.  »ach  a.* 
lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used  as  substitutes  lor 
hops  (Colum.  x.  114).  The  boozah  of  modern 
Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread,  crumbled  in 
water  and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane, 

i.  131):  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Buxck- 
hardt's  Arabia,  i.  213),  as  described  in  I».  v.  22. 
The  Mishna  (/.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term 
shekar  more  especially  to  a  Median  drink, 
probably  a  kind  of  beer  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  modern  6oo;aA ;  the  Edomite 
choniets,  noticed  in  the  same  place,  was  probably 
another  kind  of  beer,  and  may  have  held  the 
same  position  among  the  Jews  that  bitter  beer 
does  among  ourselves.  2.  Cider,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  Mishna  (Terum,  11,  §  2)  as 
applc-uine.  3.  Honey-urine,  of  which  there  were 
two  sorts,  one  like  the  oly6nt\t  of  the  Greeks, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (Shabb.  20,  §  -' ; 
Terunu  1 1,  §  1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that 
name,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honev. 
and  pepper ;  the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juicy 
of  the  grajw,  termed  deb-xsh  (honey)  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  dif>s  by  the  modem  Syrians, 
resembling  the  i\fafia  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
defrutum  of  the  Romans,  and  similarly  used, 
being  mixed  with  wine,  milk,  or  water.  4.  DaU- 
wine,  which  was  also  manufactured  in  Egypt 
(ohos  tpotyucfas,  Herod,  ii.  86,  iii.  20).  It  was 
made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in  water  in  certain 
proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §  3).  A  similar 
method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except  that  the 
fruit   is   not    mashed   (Burckhardt's  AraK>t, 

ii.  264) :  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Ejvpt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  bv  making  «n 
incision  into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.'  174  [1878]). 
5.  Various  other  fruit*  and  vegetables  are 
enumerated  by  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying 
materials  for  factitious  or  home-made  wine,  such 
as  figs,  millet,  the  carob  fruit,  &c.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Hebrews  applied  rainns  to 
this  purpose  in  the  simple  Arabian  manner 
(Burckhardt,  ii.  377),  viz.,  by  putting  them  in 
jars  of  water  and  burying  them  in  the  ground 
until  fermentation  takes  place.        [W.  L.  B.] 

DROMEDARY.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  becer  or  bicrah,  reces* 
and  rammde.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  *tt 
under  Camel. 

1.  Recesh  (C3"1;  Intrutiv,  &pfta\  jumente. 
veredarif)  is  variously  interpreted  in  the  A.  V. 

•  "Slcera  Hebraeo  serai  one  omnia  potto,  quae  ia~ 
elniare  potest,  sive  ilia,  quae  frumento  omndtor  site 
pomorum  succo,  aut  cum  favl  decoquuntur  in  dulcen  es 
h&rbaram  potioncm,  aut  palmarum  froctas  e xprimuntnr 
in  liquorem,  coctisque  frugibus  aqua  plnguior  ooloratar." 
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bv  <•  dromedaries  "  (1  K.  iv.  28),  "mules" 
(Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  "swift  beasts"  (Mi.-,  i.  13), 
in  all  which  passages  the  R.  V.  has  "swift 
steeds."  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
recesh  denotes  a  "superior  kind  of  horse," 
Mich  as  would  be  required  when  dispatch  was 
necessary.    It  is  derived  from  "  to  collect 

the  feet,"  and  so  "  to  gallop ;  "  i.e.  "  the  swift 
runner,"  or  "galloper,"  applied  especially  to 
stallions. 

2.  Jiammak  OJOT  :  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit) 
occurs  only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in 
connexion  with  bene,  "sons;"  the  expression 
bene  rammakim  being  an  epexegesis  of  the 
Hebrew  word  achashteraniin,  "  mules,  the  sons  of 
mares."  The  Hebrew  ^EH,  "a  mare,"  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  incorrectly  "  dromedary," 
but  the  li.  V.  accurately,  "  bred  of  the  stud,"  is 

evidently  allied  to  the  Arabic  &3ge y  ramakah, 
"a  brood  mare."  [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

DRUSILLA  (ApovalMa;  iJrusillt).  She 
wad  the  third  and  youngest  daughter  of  Hero<l 
Agrippa  1.,  and  was  six  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §  1).  She  had  been 
betrothed  by  her  father  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene.  But  on  the 
refusal  of  Epiphanes  to  conform  to  Judaism, 
Drusilla  was  given  by  her  brother  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  to  Aziz,  king  of  Emesa,  who  consented 
to  be  circumcised.  This  marriage  did  not  turn 
out  happily,  and  the  envious  ill  will  of  her  sister 
Berenice  [Bkrnick]  added  to  her  troubles. 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  happened  to  see 
her,  was  struck  with  her  remarkable  beauty, 
and  employed  a  friend  of  his,  one  Simon,  a 
pretended  sorcerer,  to  entice  Drusilla  to  forsake 
her  husband.  This  man  is  by  some  identified 
with  Simon  Magus,  but  his  description  as  "a 
Cyprian"  is  against  the  identification.  Simon 
succeeded,  and  we  find  Drusilla  the  wife  of 
Felix  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Otesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  24).  She  must  then  have 
been  about  eighteen.  Josephus,  who  gives  the 
story,  seems  to  think  her  transgression  lay  only 
in  marrying  one  who  was  neither  a  Jew  nor  a 
proselyte  (Jos.  An*,  xx.  7,  §§  1,  2).  She  had 
a  son  by  Felix  named  Agrippa,  who  died  with 
his  wife  in  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Drusilla's  presence  when 
Paul  had  his  audience,  and  the  fact  of  her  being 
a  Jewess,  seem  to  be  mentioned  (Acts  xxiv.  24) 
partly  to  account  for  Felix  showing  this  interest 
in  Christianity,  and  partly  to  give  point  to 
the  Apostle's  fearless  preaching  of  self-control 
(ey«,xxT€ia).  [E.  R.  B.] 

DUKE,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  40;  Ex.  xv.  15; 
Josh.  xiii.  21  (R.  V.  marg.  Or,  chief),  the  Latin 
diuc  —  a  leader.  Lumby  joints  out  that  the  title 
extinct  in  England  in  1611  when  the  A.  V. 
made,  and  the  word  was  used  literally  of 
any  chief  {Glossary  of  BihJe  Words  in  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode's  Teachers'  BMe).  [F.] 

DULCIMER  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
in  Dan.  iii.  5  (in  v.  10  is  another  form  of  the  same 
word)  and  v.  15. 

Whatever  the  etymology  of  this  so-called 
Latino-Greek  word  may  be,  the  fact  that  "  the 


people  of  the  music  of  the  future "  call  it 
Hackbret  ("  chopping-board  ")  shows  at  once  that 
dulcimer  cannot  be  a  wind-instrument.    But  if 
it  be  no  wind-instrument,  how  can  it  repre- 
sent the  Sumponeyah  (JT09D1D),  or  Supponcy 
(11*391  D),  both  of  which,  surely,  are  the  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  trvfitfuavia?  The  opinion  expressed  that 
Sump>met/uh  meant  "  a  tube,"  "  a  pipe,"  is  quite 
correct;  but  the  "Semitic"  Sympon  (flBOD)  itself 
rests  only  on  the  Danielle  passages  quoted  above. 
Now,  these  passages  are  hundreds  of  years  older 
than  any  Talmudic  or  Midrashic  passages  which 
have  the  word  Sympon.    It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  Rab  Se'adyah,  who  explains  Sumponeyah 
by  Sympon,  is  not  the  exact  and  famous  scholar, 
the  Goon  (Head  of  the  Academy  of  Suro.  See 
Schiller-Szinessy,  "Saadia,"  Eucycl.  liritanniea* 
vol.  xxi.).     The  revisers  of  the  A.  V.  were. 


therefore,  nearer  the  truth  when  they  gave  (in 
marg.  of  Dan.  iii.  5)  for  u  dulcimer  "  the  alterna- 
tive rendering,  bagpipe.  [S.  M.  S.-S.] 

DU'MAH  (nWl ;  Aovfid,  'liovfid,  'liovfuila; 
Puma),  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  ArabK  and  thence 
the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or  district,  in- 
habited by  that  tribe.  In  Gen.  xxv.  14,  and 
1  Ch.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael ;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi.  11),  in  the 
"  burden  of  Dumah,"  it  is  coupled  with  Seir, 
the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of 
a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
about  halfway  between  Petra  and  the  Euphrates, 
Dumat-el'Jendcl,  is  held  by  Gescnius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived  ; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tra- 
ditionists,  who  have  the  same  belief  (Mir-at  cz~ 
Zemdn).    The  latter,  however,  err  in  writing 
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(J^\  Mjd);  while 

the  lexicographers  and  geographers  of  their 
nation  expressly  state  that  ft  is  correctly 
"  I>umat-el-Jendei,"  or  "  Duma -el-  Jcndel" 

( JjJuf\    2Uj4>,  or  Jjju^  *Ujc>),  *ig™- 

fving  44  Dflniah  of  the  stone*  or  blocks  of  stone," 
of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  (Sihah ; 
Yakut.  Mo'jarn,  and  Miishtarak,  s.  v.),  indicating, 
jKrhaps,  that  the  place  "was  built  of  unhewn  or 
Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  tothat  of  very  ancient 
•structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one  of  the 
"Kweyy&t"  of  Wddi-l- h'urd  (Yakut,  Mo'jarn, 
s.  c.  Dumah),  is  now  called  44  J6f"  (see  MV.»); 
and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  appears  to  have 

had  the  special  appellation  of 44  Mdrid  "  (^U). 

There  are  two  Duinahs ;  that  named  in  this 
article,  and  D.  el- Irak.  The  chief  of  one,  a 
contemporary  of  Mohammad,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  other,  or  to  have  given  it  the  name 
of  Duinah ;  but  most  Arab  authorities,  and  pro- 
bability also,  are  in  favour  of  the  prior  antiquity 
of  the  former.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DU'MAH  (n»H  =  stlence ;  B.  'Ptpvd,  A. 
'Povfid ;  Jituna),  a  city  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Judah,  near*  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52). 
In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  aud  Jerome 
(OS.1  116,4;  230,  08)  it  is  named  as  a  very 
large  place  (ku^t)  ufylarri),  17  miles  from 
Kkutheropolis,  in  the  district  of  l»aroma  (i.e. 

44  the  south,"  from  the  Hebrew  Dill).  It  is  now 
rd-Dorneh,  a  large  ruin,  with  rock-hewn  tomos 
first  noticed  by  Robinson  (i.  212).  It  is  about 
6  miles  S.W.  of  Hebron,  and  14  English  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin,  Eleutheropolis (FEF.  Man.  iii. 
313,  328  ;  Guerin,  JucUe,  iii.  359-60).  [«.]  [W.] 

DUNG  (ft),  tyl*  HWy,  the  latter  always, 
an  I  the  two  former  generally,  applied  to  men; 
J^'l.  L5HB.  ^2^,  to  hrute  animals,  the  second 
exclusively  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and 
the  third  to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels).  The 
uses  of  dung  were  twofold,  as  manure  and  as 
fuel.  The  manure  consisted  either  of  straw 
steeped  iu  liquid  manure  (i"IJO*ip  *lp3,  lit.  in 
dung  water,  Is.  xxv.  10),  or  the  siceejnnijs  (iirBD, 

Is.  v.  25)  of  the  streets  and  roads,  which  were 
carefully  removed  from  about  the  houses  and 

collected  in  heaps  (DBt?t<)  outside  the  walls  of 
the  towns  at  fixed  spor»  (hence  the  dung-gate  at 
Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  13),  and  thence  removed  in 
due  course  to  the  fields  (Mishna  Shcb.  3,  §§  1-3). 
To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  was  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
dejection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Ps.  cxiii.  7;  Lam.  iv. 
5:  cp.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  mode 
of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  by  digging  holes 
about  their  roots  and  inserting  it  (Luke  xiii.  X), 
as  still  practised  in  Southern  Italy  (Tremh, 
Parables,  p.  35(5).  In  the  case  of  sacrifices  the 
duug  was  burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14; 
Lev.  iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5):  hence  the 
extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3. 
Particular  directions  were  laid  down  in  the  Law 
to  enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to  human 
ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  sq.):  it  was  the  grossest 


i  insult  to  turn  a  man's  house  into  a  receptacle 

for  it  (HKTTO,  2  K.  x.  27  ;         Ezra  rl  11 ; 

Dan.  ii.  IJ'ni.  29,  "  dunghill  "  A.  V.).  P*Mk 
establishments  of  that  nature  are  still  found  in 
the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's  Aleppo,  L 
34).  The  expression  to  44  cast  out  as  duaf" 
implied  not  only  the  offensiveneas  of  the  object, 
but  also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  10),  a&d 
still  more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37 ;  Jer.  viii.  2). 
The  reverence  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not 
permit  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terra* 
used  in  Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate 
words  were  substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi. 
25,  x.  27,  xviii.  27  ;  Is.  xxxri.  12).    The  occni- 

Dimruh, 


rence  of  such  names  as  Gilalai, 
menah,  and  Madmannah,  shows  that  these  ides* 
of  delicacy  did  not  extend  to  ordinary  milters. 
The  term  ffxvfiaXa  ("dung,"  A.  V.,  PhiL  iu. 
8)  applies  to  refuse  of  any  kind  (cp.  tcclus. 
xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  age* 
valuable  as  a  substitute :  it  was  probably  used 
for  heating  ovens  and  for  baking  cakes  ;  Ezek.  iv 
12,  15),  the  equable  heat  which  it  produce*! 
adapting  it  peculiarly  for  the  latter  operation. 
Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is  still  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Burekhardt's  Notes,  l 
57)  :  they  even  form  a  species  of  pan  for  frying 
eggs  out  of  it  (Russell,  i.  39) :  in  Egypt  the 
dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and  formed  into  tht 
round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  (Line, 
i.  252;  ii.  141).  [W.  LB.] 

DUNGEON.  [Prison.] 

DUNG  TORT  (Neh.  ii.  13),  one  of  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.  [W.] 

DU  MA  (lOn;  Attipd-,  Dftra),  the  plain 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  golden  image 
(Dan.  iii.  I),  has  been  sometimes  identified  wita 
a  tract  a  little  below  Tckrit  (Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (Layard, 
Sin.  and  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  of  Pur 
is  still  found.  But  (1)  this  tract  probably 
never  belonged  to  Babylon  ;  (2)  at  any  rate  it 
is  too  far  from  that  site  to  be  the  place  where  the 
image  was  set  up,  for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in 

the  jwcince  or  district  of  Babylon  (^23  n3*"tt32 
probably  corresponding  in  meaning  with  the 
native  ina  pihat  BdbilL,  44  in  the  district  of  Baby- 
lon "),  and  must  therefore  have  b«»en  within  or 
near  the  city.  M.  J.  Oppert  places  the  plait 
(or,  as  he  calls  it,  *4  valley  ")  of  Dura  to  the 
south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  vicinity  of  tat 
mound  Dowair  or  Diiair,  on  which  aite  he  dis- 
covered the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue.  He 
regards  the  modern  name  as  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation.  That  it  is  the  plain  of 
Shinar  (as  has  been  thought)  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. German  AssyriologUt*  seem  inclined  to 
identify  Dura  with  the  Babylonian  Dflru,  a  word 
which  simply  means  44  the'  wall"  or  "fortifi- 
cation." It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Greek  form 
is  Acttpd,  implying  that  the  LXX.  identified  it 
with  a  name  containing  long  i  (or  eV)  as  the 
middle  vowel.  This  would  point  to  some  such 
name  as  Df-ru,  which,  however,  seems  to  offer 
an  even  less  satisfactory  solution  than  the 
other.  [G.  R.J    [T.  G.  P.J 
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EAGLE  nesher;  Arab. 

V  V  1^^^ 

■tius ;  aquila).  The  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  is  derived  from  a  root 
•ignifying  "  to  tear  with  the  beak  "  ;  and  is  ren- 
dered "  eagle  "  in  A.  V.  aud  R.  V.  in  all  passages 
(but  cp.  Lev.  xi.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  R.  V.  marg., 
■rr.it  vulture;  and  in  Micah  i.  16,  R.  V.  marg., 
iijfurr).  The  bird  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  name  is  beyond  doubt  the  griffon  vulture, 
't'yps  fulcus  (Gin.)  of  naturalists,  a  majestic 
bird,  must  abundant  and  never  out  of  sight, 
whether  on  the  mountains  or  the  plains  of 
Palestine.  Everywhere  it  is  a  feature  in  the 
>ky,  as  it  circles  higher  and  higher,  till  lost  to 
all  but  the  keenest  sight,  and  then  rapidly 
swoops  down  again.  The  Arabs  never  apply 
the  term  niss'r  to  any  other  bird  than  this, 
unless  it  be  to  the  comparatively  rarer  species, 
the  cinereus  or  black,  and  the  eared  vulture 


lUeW-heKlcd  flfar*.    (N'.W.  I'alaoa,  NUnrtul) 

(Vultur  cinereus,  Gm.,  and  Otoggpt  auricularis, 
I>aud.),  which  they  do  not  discriminate,  and 
which  have  the  same  general  characteristics 
and  habits.    The  bird  commonly  known  as  the 

Egyptian  vulture  (Heb.  On*T,  Arab.  JL^- .)»  the 


universal  scavenger  of  the  East,  Neophron  per. 
I'nopterus  (!..)>  is  always  distinguished  by  its 
special  name,  and  is  an  object  of  contempt, 
while  the  griifon  is  one  of  reverence.  The  true 
Eagle  family  is  distinguished  in  Hebrew  bv 
many  different  names,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
as  ossifragc,  kite,  glede,  osprey,  &c. ;  and  in 
Arabic   eagles   are   designated   collectively  as 

\^>\s&,  nqah,  with  a  specific  adjective  for  the 

various  species.  Our  translators  seem  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  true  rendering  of  nestier, 
through  confusing  the  idea  of  the  griffon  with 
that  of  the  Egyptian  scavenger.  Although  the 
griffon  feeds  on  carrion,  or  rather  on  fresh 
carcases,  this  habit  is  no  less  characteristic  of 
the  true  eagles,  which  will  never  kill  for  them- 
selves if  thev  can  find  dead  flesh  :  and  it  is  verv 
possible  that  the  larger  eagles  which  sometimes 
consort  with  the  griffon  are  embraced  under  the 
same  name  ;  but  while  the  latter  may  be  seen 
by  hundreds,  the  less  conspicuous  eagles  are 
onlr  to  be  counted  by  a  few  individuals  here 
and  there.  The  Assyrian  deity  Nisroch,  in 
whose  temple  Sennacherib  wa* 
murdered,  is  by  Sir  H.  Layard 
considered  to  be  typified  by  the 
eagle  or  griffon  headed  figure  of 
a  divinity  so  familiar  in  Assyrian 
monuments.  This  eagle-headed 
or  vulture-headed  human  figure 
is  continually  introduced  into 
the  sculptures  of  Niuerch,  con- 
tending with  other  mythic  ani- 
mals, and  in  their  contests  it 
appe.irs  to  be  always  the  con- 
queror. This  illustrates  the 
reverence  in  which  the  creature, 
so  adopted  as  a  symbol,  was  held. 
We  may  refer  also  to  a  fragment 
of  the  Zo roast rian  oracles  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  :  "  God  is  he 
that  has  the  heal  of  a  h:iwk." 
Sometimes  the  griffon  head  is 
attached  to  the  body  of  a  lion, 
and  resembles  the  gryphon  of 
Greek  mythology,  and  is  the 
original  of  the  griffon  of  West 
European  heraldry.  The  range 
of  the  griffon  vulture  is  from 
Spain  to  ludia,  and  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  least  eight  distinct  kinds 
of  eagles  have  been  observed  in 
Palestine :  viz.,  the  golden  eagle 
{Aquila  Chrys<ietua,  L.),  the 
spotted  eagle  (Aipiila  clan  fa, 
Pall.),  the  commonest  species  in 
the  rocky  districts  (see  /ois,  i. 
23),  the  imperial  eagle  {Aquila 
Ileliaca,  Sav.),  and  the  very  com- 
mon Circtwtos  gallicus  (Gm.), 
which  preys  on  the  numerous 
)  reptUia  of  Palestine  (for  a  figure 
of  this,  see  Osprev).  The  other 
four — Aquila  fasciata  V.,  Aquila 
nipalensis  Hodg.,  Aquila  rapax  Tern.,  and 
Aquila  pennata  Gm. — are  comparatively  rare.* 

•  The  reader  will  find  th<-  vernacular  Arabic  names  of 
different  species  of  Vulturidir  and  FalconicU"  In  Locln  's 
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The  Persians  used  the  eagle  as  their  military 
emblem  and  standard.  In  Is.  xlvi.  11,  Cyrus  is 
alluded  to  under  the  symbol  of  this  bird: 
»  railing  a  ravenous  bird  (C*I?)  from  the  Kast  " 
(cp.  Xen.  Cjrop.  vii.  4);  and  from  Assyria  and 
Persia  the  Romans  probably  borrowed  the 
ensign,  which  has  been  adopted  by  so  many 
modern  nations,  with  more  appropriateness  of 
character  than  its  bearers  would  be  willing  to 
acknowledge. 


Job  accurately  describes  the  habits  of  the 
griffon :  "  Doth  the  eagle  (ncsher)  mount  up  at 
thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on  high  ?  She 
dwelleth  on  the  rock,  and  hath  her  lodging 
there,  upon  the  crag  of  the  rock  and  the  strong 
hold.  From  theuce  she  spieth  out  the  prey  ; 
her  eyes  behold  it  afar  off.  Her  young  ones 
also  suck  up  blood;  and  where  the  slain  are, 
there  is  she  "  (xxxix.  27-30,  R.  V.). 

So  the  fastnesses  of  Edom,  amid  the  gorges  of 
Petra,  are  described  by  Jeremiah  as  no  security 
against  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah :  "  O  thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that 
holdest  the  height  of  the  hill :  though  thou 
shouldest  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle 
(nesher),  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith 
the  Lord"  (Job  xlix.  16).  While  the  eagles  and 
other  birds  are  content  with  lower  elevations, 
and  sometimes  even  with  trees,  the  griffon  alone, 
with  the  lammergeier,  select*  the  stupendous 
gorges  of  Arabia  Petraea  and  of  the  defiles  of 
Palestine,  and  there  in  great  communities  rears 
its  young,  where  the  most  intrepid  climber  can 
only  with  ropes  and  other  appliances  reach  its 

llest. 

The  griffon's  or  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is 
the  subject  of  frequent  allusion  in  Scripture 
(Deut.  xxviii.  49;  2  Sam.  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13, 
xlix.  22;  Lam.  iv.  19,  &c);  its  mounting  high 
into  the  air  is  referred  to  (in  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx. 
19  ;  Is.  xl.  31 ;  Jer.  xlix.  16) ;  its  strength  and 
vigour  (in  Ps.  ciii.  5) ;  its  predaceous  habits  (in 
Job  ix.  26 ;  Prov.  xxx.  17) ;  the  care  in  training 

Catalogue  des  Oittaux  ©torenvi  en  Algrrie ;  and  In  IU$, 
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its  young  to  fly  (in  Ex-  xix.  4  ;  Deut.  xxxiL  11); 
its  powers  of  vision  (in  Job  xxxis.  2^). 

The  passage  in  Micah  i.  16,  "  Kn large  thy 
baldness  as  the  eagle  "  (R.  V.  marg.  or,  nuW), 
has   been   understood  by   Bochart  (Hveroz.  ii. 
744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  the 
time  of  its  moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedmaa 
(  Vermisch.  Samm.  i.  64)  erroneously  refers  the 
baldness  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  point 
to  the  Gypaetut  barbatus,  the  bearded  vulture 
or  lammergeier,  which  he  supposed  was  haid. 
It  is  extremely  improbable  that  there  is  any 
reference  in  the  passage  under  consideration 
to  eagles  moulting.      Allusion  is  here  male 
to  the  custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token 
of  mourning;   but  there  would  be  little  at 
no   appropriateness   in    the  comparison  of  a 
shaved  head  with  an  eagle   at   the  tim*  «t 
moulting.     But  in  the  case   of  the  griin* 
vulture  (  Yultur  fuirus),  the  simile  is  peculiarly 
appropriate ;  it  may  be  remarked   that  the 
Hebrew  verb  kdrach  (mj?)  signifies  "to  make 
bald  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  ; "  the  notion 
here  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  the  who.* 
head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  w  hich  is  deslitjU 
of  true  feathers,  and  either  naked  or  thinly 
covered  with  a  powdery  down. 

With  regard  to  the  texts  referred  to  above, 
which  compare  the  watchful  and  sustaining  cart 
of  His  people  by  the  Almighty  with  that  ex- 
hibited by  the  eagle  in  training  its  young  one- 
to  fly,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  who  says,  "  I  once  saw  a  vvry 
interesting  sight  above  one  of  the  crags  of  lien 
Nevis,  as  I  was  going  in  the  pursuit  of  black 
game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teaching  thrir 
offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres  tf 
Might.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  if 
the  mountain,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  It  was 
about  mid-day,  and  bright  for  this  climat*. 
Thcy  at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the  younf 
birds  imitated  them.  They  paused  on  their 
wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made  their  first 
flight,  and  then  took  a  second  and  larger  gyrs- 

I  tion ;   always   ri>ing   towards    the   sun,  an! 

I  enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to  make  a 
gradually  ascending  spiral.  The  young  one* 
still  and  slowly  followed,  apparently  flying 
better  as  they  "mounted  ;  and  they  continued 
this  sublime  exercise,  always  rising,  till  they 
became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the  y<>un£ 
ones  were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents,  to 
our  aching  sight."  The  expression  in  Exodus 
and  Deuteronomy  (li.  cc.\  "beareth  them  oa 
her  wings,"  has  been  understood  by  Rabbinical 
writers  and  others  to  mean  that  the  eagle  doe? 
actually  carry  her  young  ones  on  her  wings  an! 
shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  words  a  con- 
struction which  they  by  no  means  are  intended 
to  convey ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  parent  bird  assists  the  first  effort* 
of  her  young  by  flying  under  them,  thus  sus- 
taining them  for  a  moment,  and  encouraging 
them  in  their  early  lessons. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  note  that  the 
griffon  appears  to  have  been  sacred  in  the 
Egyptian  mythology  to  Maut,  the  goddess  oi 
maternity. 

In  Ps.  ciii.  5  it  is  said,  "  Thy  youth  is  re- 
newed like  the  eagle  "  (R.  V. ;  see  also  Is.  xl.  31). 
Some  Jewish  interpreters  have  illustrated  tti* 
passage  by  a  reference  to  the  old  fables  about 
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the  eagle  being  able  to  renew  his  strength  when 
very  olJ  (see  Uochart,  Jlierjz.  ii.  747).  Modern 
commentators  fur  the  most  part  are  inclined  to 
think  that  these  words  refer  to  the  eagle  after 
the  moulting  season,  when  the  bird  is  more  full 
of  activity  than  before.  We  much  prefer  Heng- 
sten berg's  explanation  on  Ps.  ciii.  5, 44  Thy  youth 
is  renewed,  .so  that  in  point  of  strength'  thou 
art  like  the  eagle." 

The  eagle  (nesher),  as  emblematic  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  is  one  of  the  four  living 


creatures  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (  i.  10),  as 
also  in  that  of  St.  John  (Rev.  iv.  7) ;  to  whom, 
from  his  keen  insight  into  heavenly  truths,  and 
his  near  approach  to  the  brightness  of  the  Divine 
glory  in  the  Revelation  vouchsafed  to  him,  this 
bird  has  been  assigned  as  an  emblem. 

The  Aerol  of  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  37, 
have  evidently  an  inclusive  sense ;  comprehend* 
ing  all  the  ravenous  birds  which  invariably 
congregate  round  a  field  of  battle.  These  are 
all  the  species  of  vulture,  of  eagle,  and  of 


buxxard :  among  all  theae  the  griffon  will  pre- 
ponderate  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one. 
These  birds  also  accompany  armies  in  their 
inarch,  on  the  watch  for  the  dead  horses  and 
baggage  animals.  During  the  Crimean  war, 
round  Sevastopol,  where  the  griffon  had  pre- 
viously been  very  scarce,  immense  numbers 
congregated ;  and  came,  as  the  Turks  said,  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  writer  noticed 
during  that  period  an  unusual  scarcity  of  these 
birds  in  North  Africa. 

Eagles  are  frequently  represented  in  Assyrian 
sculptures  attending  the  soldiers  in  their  battles ; 
|x>rtraying  the  common  feature  in  Eastern 
battle-field  scenery,  of  birds  of  prey  awaiting 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  [W.H.J    [H.  B.  T.] 

E'ANES  (B.  Mdrn* ;  Esses),  1  Esd.  ix.  21,  a 
name  which,  according  to  the  margin,  stands  for 
Harim  in  Ezra  (x.  21),  but  which  is  really  all 
that  remains  of  the  three  names  in  Ezra — Harim, 
Maaseiah,  and  Elijah.  The  form  Eanes  is 
doe  to  the  Aldine  misprint  'Hornt  for  Mdvns 
(see  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco).  [P.] 

EAR,  EARED,  EARING  (Gen.  xlv.  6; 
Ex.  xxxiv.  21;  Deut.  xxi.  4;  1  Sam.  viii.  12; 
Is.  xix.  24)  of  the  A.  V.  is  now  replaced  in  the 
R.  V.  by  the  modern  equivalent  44  plough  "  or 
•*  plow."  It  comes  from  the  Lat.  ararc,  through 
the  A.-S.  erian  (cp.  earth,  arable,  i.e.  carable, 
ground),  and  was  one  of  the  words  44  very  reluc- 
tantly abandoned,  and  only  because  their  mean- 
ing was  unknown  to  many  persons  of  good 
intelligence  and  education"  (Revisers'  Pref.  to 

0.  T.).  [P.] 

EARNEST.  This  term  occurs  only  thrice 
in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5 ;  Ephes. 

1.  14).  The  equivalent  in  the  original  is  afifiaBuv, 
a  Graecised  form  of  p3*W,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  and  also 
into  Italy,  where  it  reappears  under  the  forms 
arrhabo  and  arrha  (see  further  in  MV.»).  It 
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may  again  be  traced  in  the  Prench  arrAes,  and 
in  the  Old  English  expression  EarCa  or  Arle's 
money.  The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally 
for  pledge  (Gen.  xxxviii.  17),  and  in  its  cognate 
forms  for  surety  (Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hostage 
(2  K.  xiv.  14).  The  Greek  derivative,  however, 
acquired  a  more  technical  sense  as  signifying 
the  deposit  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  entering 
into  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  any  thing 
(Suid.  £cx.  s.  v.).  A  similar  legal  and  tech- 
nical sense  attaches  to  earnest,  the  payment  of 
which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the  purchaser 
in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out  of  the 
contract  (Blackstone,  ii.  30).  There  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  pledge  and  earnest  in  this 
respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part-jyayment,  and 
therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind  of  the 
deposit  with  the  future  full  payment ;  whereas  a 
pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by 
the  depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  con- 
tract. Thus  the  expression  "cirnest  of  the 
Spirit  "  implies,  beyond  the  idea  of  security,  the 
identity  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  Christian's  privileges  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next.  The  payment  of  earnest- 
money  under  the  name  of  arrahon  is  still  a 
common  occurrence  of  Arab  life.      [W.  L,  B.] 

EARRINGS.  The  word  DT$,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring 
and  thence  transferred  to  the  earring.  The  fnll 
expression  for  the  latter  is  D?3TN3  I^K  D|£ 
(Gen.  xxxv.  4.    Cp.  Ex.  xxxii.'  2 ';  Prov.'  xxv. 

12),  in  contradistinction  to  D$  (Gen. 

xxiv.  47.  Cp.  Prov.  xi.  22 ;  Is.  iii.  21 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  12).  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  kind  is  not  specified,  and  the  only  clue  to 
the  meaning  is  the  context.  The  term  occurs 
in  this  undefined  sense  in  Judg.  viii.  24, 
Job  xlii.  11,  Hos.  ii.  13;  the  probability  being 
that  the  nose-riog  b  intended.    The  material 
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of  which  the  earring  was  made  was  generally 
gold  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  its  form  circular,  as 

we  may  infer  from  the  name  by  which 

it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi.  50;  Ezek.  xvi.  12): 
such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Ei;vpt  (Wilkinson's 
Ann.  Egypt,  ii.  336,  338,  345).  They  were  worn 
bv  the  Hebrew  women,  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
(Ex.  /.  c),  and — less  commonly  (cp.  Kamphausen 
in  Kiehm's  II WB.  s.  n.  Ohrringe)—hy  men 
(Judg.  viii.  24).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
amount  of  the  gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to, 
and  not  the  character  of  the  ornament,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  is  still  noticeable  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Southern  Arabia  (Wellsted's  Tr  ivek, 
i.  321).  The  earring  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  superstitious  reverence  as  an  amulet: 
thus  it  is  named  in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan 
Versions  KE^p,  a  holy  thing ;  and  in  Is.  iii.  2u 

the  word  D*BTP,  prop,  amulets  (R.  V.),  is  ren- 
dered in  the  AT.  V.,  after  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
earrings.  [Amulet.]  On  this  account  they  were 
surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's 
household  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  Chardin  describes 
earrings,  with  talismanic  figures  and  characters 
on  them,  as  still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown's 
Antiquities,  ii.  305).  Jewels  were  sometimes 
attached  to  the  rings :  they  were  called  niB*^ 
(from  S]i23,  to  drop),  a  word  rendered  in  Judg. 
viii.  26  opfjutrKoi,  montfia ;  "collars,"  marg.  <»r 
sweet  jcvcels,  A.  V.  (R.  V.  "pendants"),  and  in 
Is.  iii.  19,  Kidtfut',  torques;  "chains,"  marg.  or 
sweet  balls,  A.  V.  (R.  V.  "  pendants  *).  The  size 


Egyptian  tarring*.    (From  Wilkinaon.) 


of  the  earrings  still  worn  in  Eastern  countries  far 
exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ourselves  (Manner's 
06s.,  iv.  311,  314);  hence  they  form  a  hand- 
some present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  offering  to  the 
service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50).  [W.  L.  B.J  [F.] 

EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which 
the  earth's  surface  is  composed  ;  (2)  as  the  name 
of  the  planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew 
language  discriminates  between  these  two  by 
the  use  of  separate  terms,  Adamah  (!T?D"1N)  for 

the  former,  Ercts  ()*"\K)  for  the  latter.    As  the 

two  are  essentially  dist  inct,  we  shall  notice  them 
separately. 

1.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation ;  hence  the  expression  ish  adamah  for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body 
was  formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adimah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymo- 
logical connexion  (Gen.  ii.  7).    [Adam.]  "  The 


opinion  that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  (Hesind,  Op.  ri  b<. 
61,70;  Plat.  Hep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Yir;. 
Georg.  ii.  341  ;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  82),  the  Egyptians 
(Diod.  Sic.  i.  10),  aud  other  ancient  nations.  It 
is  evidently  based  on  the  observation  of  the 
material  into  which  the  body  is  resolred  afttr 
death  (Job  x.  9 ;  Eccles.  iii.  7).  The  law  pre- 
scribed earth  as  the  material  out  of  which  altars 
were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24);  Bahr  (5y».i.  i. 
488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the  name  ad*m : 
others  with  more  reason  compare  the  in  >lc 
cespile  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5,  9 :  Hi>r. 
Od.  iii.  8.  4,  5),  aud  view  it  as  a  prect-pt 
simplicity.  Naaman's  request  for  two  muW 
burthen  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  th* 
idea  that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was 
a  local  god,  and  could  be  worshipped  acceptably 
only  on  his  own  soil. 

2.  Erets,  the  etymology  of  which  is  still  un- 
certain (cp.  Delitzsch  [1887]  on  Gen.  i.  10,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  MV."  s,n.  p«).  is  applied  h 
a  more  or  less  extended  sense : — 1,  to  the  who-f 
world  (Gen.  i.  1);  2,  to  land  as  opposed  to  s^a 
(Gen.  i.  10);  3,  to  a  country  (Gen.  xxi.  32): 
4,  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15);  and  5, 
to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concrra 
us,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  tie 
opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the 
second  on  Geography. 

I.  CosMOiOSY. — The  views  of  the  Hebrew- 
on  this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  irii 
I  obscure.     This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior 
■  objects  which  led  them  to  the  study  of  natural 
'  science,  and  still  more  from  the  poetical  colour- 
ing with  which  they  expressed  their  opinions. 
The  Books  of  Genesis,  Job,  and  Psalms  supply 
the  most  numerous  notices :  of  these,  the  two 
latter  are  strictly  poetical  works,  and  their  ;*a- 
guage  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  poetkil 
expression ;  in  the  first  alone  have  we  anything 
approaching  to  an   historical  and  systematic 
statement,  and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch — u 
outline — which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  tv 
same  distance,  from  the  same  point  of  riew,  acl 
through  the  same  religious  medium  as  its  author 
regarded  it.    The  act  of  Creation  itself,  as  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  a  sub  j*>  * 
j  beyond  and  above  the  experience  of  man ;  hunun 
language,  derived,  as  it  originally  was,  (ma  ta* 
sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to  fiad  aa 
adequate  term  to  describe  the  act ;  for  our  w-Ti 
i  "  create "  and  the  Hebrew  bora,  thoagh  r*>s: 
!  appropriate  to  express  the  idea  of  an  original 
!  creation,  are  yet  applicable  and  must  neceasar.ly 
j  be  applicable  to  other  modes  of  creation:  wr 
does  the  addition  of  such  expressions  as  "  ort  <>:' 
I  things  that  were  not "  (4^  ob*  lvr*v,  2  Mace, 
vii.  28)  or  "not  from  things  which  appear"  \*% 
Ik  (paivofkiwv,  Heb.  xi.  3)  contribute  ranch  t» 
the  force  of  the  declaration.   The  absence  cf  \ 
term  which  shall  describe  exclusively  an  origiia: 
creation  is  a  necessary  infirmity  of  languagr:  as 
the  event  occurred  but  once,  the  curTe-qxniiaj: 
term  must,  in  order  to  be  adequate,  hart  Seen 
coined  for  the  occasion  nnd  reserved  for  it  aks*. 
which  would  have  been  impossible.    The  txsat 
observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  de^rc?. 
to  the  description  of  the  various  processes  sot- 
sequent  to  the  existence  of  original  matter  (cj-. 
Delitxsch,  Genesis  [1887],  p.  40).   Moses  view*! 
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matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in  their  [ 
ldations  primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to 
man — as  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  former,  and 
■is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  he  describes  Creation  with  the 
s:>ecial  view  of  illustrating  the  Divine  attributes 
of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  accordingly  he 
throws  this  narrative  into  a  form  which  im- 
presses the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these  attri- 
butes. In  relation  to  the  latter  he  selects  his 
materials  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating 
the  subordination  of  all  the  orders  of  material 
things  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man. 
With  these  objects  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be 
a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  simple  narrative 
of  Creation  omits  much  that  scientific  research 
has  since  supplied,  and  appears  in  a  guise  adapted  I 
to  those  objects.  The  subject  itself  is  through-  j 
out  one  of  a  transcendental  character:  it  should 
consequently  be  subjected  to  the  same  standard 
of  interpretation  as  other  passages  of  the  Bible, 
descriptive  of  objects  which  are  entirely  beyond 
the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the 
representations  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The 
style  of  critki>m  applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  unfrequently  by  the  supporters 
of  Revelation,  is  such  as  would  be  subversive  of 
many  of  the  most  noble  and  valuable  portions  of 
the  Bible.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  we 
proceed  to  lay  down  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
leading  features  of  Hebrew  Cosmogony.* 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the 
central  point  of  the  universe,  but  a* 'the  uni- 
verse itself,  every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars — being  subsidiary  to  and,  as  it 
were,  the  complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew 
language  has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our 
unirerse :  "  the  heavens  and  the  earth  "  (Gen.  i. 
1,  xiv.  19;  Ex.  xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as 
such  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  heavens  were 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  earth 
— the  curtain  of  the  tent'  in  which  man  dwells 
(Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above  which  fitted  the 
sphere  below  (cp.  Job  xxii.  14  and  Is.  xl.  22) — 
designed  solely  for  purposes  of  beneficence  in  I 
the  economy  of  the  earth.  This  appears  from 
the  account  of  its  creation  and  offices  :  the  exist- 
ence of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subsequent 
to  it;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen.  i. 
>>).  The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 
(2Tj5^),  is  significant  of  its  extension,  that  it  was 

itrrtched  out  as  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2)  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon 
the  earth:  it  had  its  "foundations"  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  8)  on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle, 
where  it  was  supported  by  the  mountains  as  by 
massive  pillars  (Job  xxvi.  11).    Its  offices  were 


•  The  student  may  compare  the  Hebrew  with  the 
Phoenician  and  Babylonian  cosmogonies  by  the  aid  of 
I  telitzacb.  Genesis  f  1M7],  pp.  40-1;  Lenonnant,  Ori- 
oints  de  LHistoirt,  i.  1  sq.,  36  sq.,  S36  sq.;  O.  .Smith, 
The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis  [Records  of  the  Past, 
X.  S.  I.  122  sq.] ;  Jensen,  Kosmologie  d.  liabylonier. 
Pp.  al*o  on  the  subject,  "  Genesis  and  Science,"  Driver,  j 
The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis  (Expositor,  1886,  p.  23  sq.); 
Stokes,  Pritchard,  and  Bonney  {Expositor,  1H91.  pp.  42. 
kc):  and  for  exegetlcal  treatment,  Bishop  Perowne 
(Expositor,  ]«90.  p.  241  sq.).  Consult  also  the  Com.  of 
IHllmaun*  ;  and  see  Hfskms. — [K.] 


(1)  to  support  the  waters  which  were  above  it 
(Gen.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  4),  and  thus  to  form  a 
mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and  snow,  which  were 
to  pour  forth  through  its  windows  (Gen.  vii.  11  ; 
Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps.  lxxviii.  2.5),  as 
through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the  fructification 
of  tiie  earth  ;  (2)  to  serve  as  the  substratum 
(o-TtptupM,  or  firmament)  in  which  the  celestial 
bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the  heaven 
itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies;  they 
were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the 
earth.    Their  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light  ; 

(2)  to  separate  between  day  and  night;  (3)  to 
be  for  sitjns,  as  in  the  case  of  eclipses  or  other 
extraordinary  phenomena ;  for  seasons,  as  regu- 
lating seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 
as  well  as  religious  festivals ;  and  for  days  and 
years,  the  length  of  the  former  being  dependent 
on  the  sun,  the  latter  being  estimated  by  the 
motions  both  of  sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14- 
18);  so  that  while  it  might  truly  be  said 
that  they  held  "dominion  "  over  the  earth  (Job 
xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was  exercised  solely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  earth  (Ps. 
civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was  the  exist- 
ence of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  de- 
signed for  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they 
shall  simultaneously  perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  the 
curtain  of  the  tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars 
shall  of  necessity  drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29)— their  sympathy  with  earth's  destruc- 
tion being  the  counterpart  of  their  joyous  song 
when  its  foundations  were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  as- 
{>cct :  in  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of 
His  infinite  attributes ;  in  relation  to  man,  as 
the  scene  of  his  abode.  (I.)  The  Hebrew  cos- 
mogony is  based  upon  the  leading  principle  that 
the  universe  exists,  not  independently  of  God,  by 
any  necessity  or  any  inherent  power,  nor  yet 
contemporaneously  with  God,  as  being  co-existent 
with  Him,  nor  yet  in  opposition  to  God,  as  a 
hostile  element, but  dependency  upon  Him,  subse- 
quently to  Him,  and  in  subjection  to  Him.  Tin? 
opening  words  of  Genesis  express  in  broad  terms 
this  leading  principle ;  however  difficult  it  may 
be,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  express  this 
truth  adequately  in  human  language,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination  of  matter 
to  God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that  passage, 
as  well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to 
quote,  which  comment  upon  it.  The  same 
great  principle  runs  through  the  whole  history 
of  Creation  :  matter  owed  all  its  forms  and 
modifications  to  the  Will  of  God  :  in  itself  dull 
and  inert,  it  received  its  first  vivifying  capacities 
from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding 
over  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2);  the  progressive  im- 
provements in  its  condition  were  the  direct  and 
miraculous  effects  of  God's  Will ;  no  interposition 
of  secondary  causes  is  recognised  :  "  He  spake, 
and  it  was "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9) ;  and  the  pointed 
terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the  [Elohistic] 
writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
three  expressions  "  God  said,"  **  it  was  so,"  "  God 
saw  that  it  was  good" — the  first  declaring 
the  Divine  volition,  the  second  the  immediate 
result,  the  third  the  perfectness  of  the  work — 
harmonise  aptly  with  the  view  which  he  in- 
tended to  express.  Thus  the  earth  became  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the  scene  on 
which'  the  Divine  perfections  were  displnvcd  : 
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the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps.  xxiv.  1, 
civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  9; 
Jit.  v.  22),  "mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees 
and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping 
tilings  and  flying  fcwl "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all 
displayed  one  or  other  of  the  leading  attributes 
of  His  character.  So  also  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature — the  thunder  was  His  voice 
(Job  xxxvii.  5);  the  lightnings  His  arrows  (Ps. 
Ixxvii.  17);  wind  nrvl  storm  His  messengers  (Ps. 
cxlviii.  H)  ;  the  earthquake,  the  eclipse,  and  the 
comet,  the  signs  of  His  Presence  (Joel  ii.  10; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Luke  xxi.  25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to 
man,  and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a 
preparation  of  the  earth  for  his  abode — light,  as 
the  primary  condition  of  all  life;  the  heavens, 
for  purposes  already  detailed  ;  the  dry  land, 
for  his  home;  "grass  for  the  cattle,  and  herb 
for  the  service  of  man"  (Ps.  civ.  14);  the  alter- 
nations of  day  and  night,  the  one  for  his  work 
and  the  other  for  his  rest  (Ps.  civ.  23);  fish, 
fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food;  the  beasts  of  burden, 
to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work  of  each  day  of 
Creation  has  its  specific  application  to  the  re- 
quirements and  the  comforts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  social  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
— a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  iraste 
,iwi  cmpty%  well  described  in  the  paronoinastic 
terms  ioAu,  6oAu,  overspread  with  waters  and 
enveloped  in  darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence 
gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  order  and 
beauty  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  led  the  Latins 
to  describe  it  by  the  name  Mnmhis.  Thus 
also  with  the  different  portions  of  the  universe, 
the  earth  before  the  light,  the  light  before  the 
firmament,  the  firmament  before  the  dry  land, 
rhus  also  with  light  itself:  at  first  the  ele- 
mentary principle,  separated  from  the  darkness, 
but  without  defined  boundaries  ;  afterwards  the 
illuminating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powers 
and  offices — a  progression  that  is  well  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  o*r  and 

uuidr  ("rtX.  I'lND).  Thus  also  with  the  orders 
of  living  beings  :  first,  plants ;  secondly,  fish 
and  birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man. 
From  "good"  in  "the  several  parts  to  "very 
good"  as  a  whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its 
progress  in  the  judgment  of  the  Omnipotent 
Workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time  ;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods  ;  and  accordingly 
Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  day*, 
each  having  its  specific  portion — light  to  the 
first,  the  firmament  to  the  second,  the  dry  land 
and  plants  to  the  third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and 
man  to  the  sixth.  The  manner  in  which  these 
acts  are  described  as  having  been  done,  precludes 
all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  performance  : 
it  was  miraculous  and  perhaps  instantaneous : 

God  said  "  and  then  "  it  was."  But  the  progres- 
siveness,  and  consequently  the  individuality  of 
the  acts,  do  involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing 
between  the  completion  of  one  and  the  com- 
mencement of  another ;  otherwise  the  work  of 
Creation  would  have  resolved  itself  into  a  single 
continuous  act.  The  period  assigned  to  each 
individual  act  is  a  day — the  only  period  which 


represents  the  entire  cessation  of  a  work  thrcngh 
the  interposition  of  night.  That  a  natural  day 
is  represented  under  the  expression  "  evening 
was  and  morning  was,"  admit*,  we  think,  of  no 
doubt ;  the  terra  44  day,"  when  alone,  may  rekr 
sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period  contempora- 
neous with  a  single  event ;  but  when  the  indi- 
vidual parts  of  a  day,  44  evening  ami  morning,** 
are  specified,  and  when  a  scries  of  such  days  are 
noticed  in  their  numerical  order,  no  analosry  »t 
language  admits  of  our  understanding  the  itra 
in  anything  else  than  its  literal  sense  [Driver, 
p.  26].  The  Hebrews  had  no  other  mrjns  of 
expressing  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  than  as 
"evening  and  morning  **  (^£3  3^!?,  Dan.  viii. 

14 ;  R.V.),  similar  to  the  Greek  *vx^h*p°v  •  **1 
although  the  alternation  of  light  and  dark n* a  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  ia 
their  use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  element* 
than  do  we  when  we  u»e  tue  term  fortnight  or 
sennight:  in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  rertaia 
time,  and  not  the  elements  by  which  that  time 
is  calculated,  is  intended ;  so  that,  without  the 
least  inconsistency  either  of  language  or  at 
reality,  the  expression  may  be  applied  to  ti* 
days  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  sun.  The 
application  of  the  same  expression  to  the  events 
subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  sun,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  word  "day  "  in  the  fourtn  com- 
mandment without  any  indications  that  it  is 
used  in  a  different  sense,  or  in  any  other  thin 
the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i.  5  »q.,  conrirra 
the  view  above  stated.  The  interpretation  that 
*'  evening  and  morning  "  =  beginning  and  end,  i» 
opposed  not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  word* 
stand,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  Crvition  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  inter- 
mediate agencies  were  employed  both  then  sr.' 
in  the  subsequent  operations  of  nature.  Tans 
the  simple  fact  44  God  created  man  "  (Gen.  i.  27) 
is  amplified  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  tie 
material  substance  of  which  his  body  was 
made  (Gem  ii.  7);  and  so  also  of  the  animals 
(Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  The  separation  of  sea  aavi 
land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  6  to  the  Dmne  flat, 
was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of  part>ai  eleva- 
tions of  the  eirth's  surface  (Ps.  civ.  f,  "tie 
mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  descend:"  cf 
Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds  aa  i 
the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  whica  in 
Gen.  i.  7*  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the 
firmament,  was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true 
cause  in  the  continual  return  of  the  waters  rr>B 
the  earth's  surface  (Ecclej.  i.  7).  The  exisieacr 
of  the  element  of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  m 
(Gen.  i.  3,  14  ;  Job  xxxviii.  19),  has  likewise  been 
explained  as  the  result  of  a  philosophically  cor- 
rect view  as  to  the  nature  of  light  ;  more  pre- 
bably,  however,  it  was  founded  upon  the  income 
view  that  the  light  of  the  moon  was  independent 
of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  t«« 
Hebrews  conceived  it*  surface  to  be  an  irame»se 
disc,  supported,  like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern 
house,  by  pillars  (Job  ix.  6;  Ps.  lxxv.  3),  wh;:i 
rested  on  solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4.  6  ," 

I  Ps.  civ.  5;   Prov.  viii.  29);   but  where  tiw* 
i  foundations  were  on  which  the  44  socket*  **  cf  t»e 
pillars  rested,  none  could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  £). 
1  The  more  philosophical  view  of  the  earth  being 
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suspended  in  free  space  seems  to  be  implied  in 
Job  xxvi.  7  ;  nor  is  there  any  absolute  contra- 
diction between  this  and  the  former  view,  as  the 
pillars  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  conceived 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep  bases  of  the 
mountains,  which  bases  themselves  were  unsup- 
ported. Other  passages  (P».  xxiv.  2,  exxxvi.  6) 
seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast  subter- 
raneous ocean  ;  the  words,  however,  are  essen- 
tially poetical,  even  if  susceptible  of  the  sense 
that' the  earth  was  elevated  above  the  level  of 
lhe  seas  (cp.  Delitzsch  and  Perowne,  Comm. 
in  loc.) ;  and  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  con- 
verse expression  44  water  under  the  earth " 
{Ex.  xx.  4),  which,  as  contrasted  with  "heaven 
above  "and  "earth  beneath,"  evidently  implies 
the  comparative  elevation  of  the  three  bodies. 

Beneath  the  earth's  surface  was  sheol 
the  hollour  place,  "  hell "  fR.V. "  pit  "]  (Num.  xvi. 
SO ;  Deut.  xxxii.  22  ;  Job  xi.  8),  the  "  house  ap- 
pointed for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a  44  land  of 
darkness  "  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were  ascribed  in 
poetical  language  gates  (  Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
\Job  xvii.  lb'),  and  which  had  its  valleys  or  deep 
places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath  the  sea 
<Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to  be  con- 
terminous with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Geooraphv. — We  shall  notice  (1)  the 
views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size 
■of  the  earth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical 
features;  (2)  the  countries  into  which  they 
divided  it  and  their  progressive  acquaintance 
with  those  countries.  The  world  in  the  latter 
M?nse  was  sometimes  described  by  the  poetical 

Xerm  U*>ei  (/3fl),  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
oiKovfidrn  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

1.  in  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to 
the  form  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  Books, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  lan- 
guage is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and  how 
far  as  metaphorical.  There  seem  to  be  traces 
of  the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  that  the  world  was  a  disc  (Is.  xl.  22  ; 
the  word  5in,  circle,  is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
circle  of  the  horizon  whether  bounded  by  earth, 
aea,  orskv),  bordered  by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13; 
Job  xxvi.  1<> ;  Ps.  exxxix.  9  ;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with 
Jerusalem  as  its  centre  (Ezek.  v.  5),  which  was 
thus  regarded,  like  Delphi,  as  the  navel  ("H30; 
Judg.  ix.  37  ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  12  ;  LXX. ;  Vulg"), 
or,  according  to  another  view  (Gesen.  Thesaur. 
a.  v.),  the  highest  point  of  the  world.  The 
passages  quoted  in  support  of  this  view  admit  of 
a  different  interpretation :  Jerusalem  might  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not  only  as 
the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense ;  for 
Palestine  was  situated  between  the  important 
empires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and  not  only 
between  them  but  above  them,  its  elevation  above 
the  plains  on  either  side  contributing  to  the 
appearance  of  its  centrality.  A  different  view 
-has  been  gathered  from  the  expression  "four 
-corners  "  (hlB33,  generally  applied  to  the  skirts 

of  a  garment :  see  the  Assyrian  form  in  MV.n), 
as  though  implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a 
garmeat  stretched  out,  according  to  Eratosthenes' 


,  comparison;  but  the  term  "corners"  may  be 
applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  world  (Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13; 

[  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv.  16 ;  Ezek.  vii.  2).  Finally,  it  is 
suggested  by  Bahr  {Symbolic  i.  170)  that  these 

:  two  views  may  have  been  held  together,  the 
former  as  the  actual  and  the  latter  as  the  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  earth's  form.  *  As 
to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews  had  but  a 
very  indefinite  notion;  in  many  jiassages  the 
14  earth,"  or  "  whole  earth,"  is  used  as  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7  sq., 
xxiv.  17)  or  Assyrian  empire  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxxvii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orbis  terrarum;  the  44  ends  of 
the  earth  "  (Hiap)  in  the  language  of  prophecy 
applied  to  the  nations  on  the  bonier  of  these 
kingdoms,  especially  the  Medcs  (Is.  v.  26,  xiii.  5) 
in  the  east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  5,  9);  but 
occasionally  the  bouudary  was  contracted  in  this 
latter  direction  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv.  16;  Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps. 
lxxii.  8).  Without  unduly  pressing  the  language 
of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said  that  the  views  of  the 
Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the  earth  extended  but 
little  beyond  the  nntions  with  which  they  came 
in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  frequently  noticed,  its 
dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18;  Is.  xiii. 

;  .*>).  We  shall  presently  trace  the  progress  of 
their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass :  these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  relatively 
to  a  person  facing  the  east,  be/ore  (C"Tj5),  behind 
(lin«),  the  rijht  hand  (I'D)),  and  the  left  hand 

ONDS?),  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S., 
and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,9);  sometimes  relatively  to 
the  sun's  course,  the  rising  (miT?),  the  settimj 

(KtoO,  Ps.  1.  1),  the  brilliant  'quarter  (D^-ty 
Ezek.  xl.  24),  and  the  dark  quarter  (flDy,  Ex. 
xxvi.  20  ;  cp.  the  Greek  #<po5,  Horn.  //.  xii.  240) ; 
sometimes  as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  9);  and  sometimes  according  to  the 
physical  characteristics,  the  sea  (D*)  for  the  W. 

(Gen.  xxviii.  14),  the  ;xi/cAfci  (333;  see  Dill- 

mann*  on  Gen.  xii.  9)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9), 
and  the  mountains  (D*")!"!)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii. 
4).  The  North  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  highest  |>art  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  con- 
sequence perhaps  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
earth  (Job  xxvi.  7).  The  North  was  also, 
according  to  some,  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold  mines 
(Job  xxxvii.  22,  margin,  but  R.  V.  "  golden 
splendour;"  cp.  Herod,  iii.  116). 

These  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities;  for  we  find  the 
North  assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer. 
iii.  18),  Babylonia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates 
(Jer.  xlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer. 

|  1.  3;  cp.  li.  11),  while  the  South  is  especially 
represented  by  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  6  ;  Dan.  xi.  5). 
The  Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of 

!  terms  descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth's  surface  ;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (DM 

is  applied  to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes 
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of  Palestine,  and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
Nile  (Is.  xviii.  2),  and  jierhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is. 
xxvii.  I):  mountain  ("Iii)  signifies  not  only  high 

ranges,  such  as  Sinai  or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated 
region  (Josh.  xi.  16);  river  (^np)is  occasionally 
applied  to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to 
canals  fed  by  rivers  (Is.  xliv.  27).  Their  voca- 
bulary, however,  was  ample  for  describing  the 
special  features  of  the  lands  with  which  they 
were  acquainted,  the  terms  for  the  different  sorts 
of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and  springs  being 
very  numerous  and  expressive.  We  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  adequate  ideas  ofdescripttve 
geography  expressed  in  the  directions  given  to 
the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17-20)  and  in  the  closing 
address  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii.  7-U)  ;  nor  less,  with 
the  extreme  accuracy  and  the  variety  of  almost 
technical  terms,  with  which  the  boundaries  of 
the  various  tribes  are  described  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that  the 
Hebrews  had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying 
from  the  Egyptians  (Jahn,  i.  6,  §  104). 

2.  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down 
to  the  period  when  their  distinctive  names  and 
ideas  were  superseded  by  those  of  classical 
writers.  The  chief  source  of  information  open 
to  them,  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  ex- 
perience, was  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoe- 
nician traders.  While  the  first  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  nations  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
African  desert,  the  second  iuformed  them  of  the 
•masts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  regions  of  the 
North,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China.b 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make 
the  following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the 
details  of  the  geography  of  Palestine  : — (1.)  Seas 
— the  Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the 
"great  sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  44 sea  of  the 
Philistines  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  31),  and  the  44  western 
sea"  (Deut.  xi.  24);  the  Red  Sea,  under  the 
names  of  the  4' sea  of  Suph,"  sedge  (Ex.  x.  19; 
see  MV."  SJ1D),  and  the  44  Egyptian  sea"  (Is. 
\i.  15) ;  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  *4  Salt 
Sea  "  (Gen.  xiv.  3X  44  Eastern  Sea  "  (Joel  ii.  20), 
aud  44  Sea  of  the  Desert"  (Deut.  iv.  49);  and 
the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11).  (2.)  Hirers — the  Euphrates,  which  was 
specifically  44  the  river  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  44  the 
great  rive'r"  (Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was 
named  either  Yor  (Gen.  xli.  1)  or  Sihor  (Josh, 
xiii.  3);  the  Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel 
(Dan.  x.  4) ;  the  Chebar,  Chabonts,  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates  (Ezek.  i.  3) ;  the  Habor,  pro- 
bably the  same,  but  sometimes  identified  with 
the  CUaboras  that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  1C  xvii. 
6);  the  river  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  5);  and 
the  rivers  of  Damascus,  Abana  {Dorado)  and 
Pharpar  (2  K.  v.  12).  For  the  Gihon  and  Pison 
(Gen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Edex.  (3.)  Mountains— 
Ararat  or  Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4)  ;  Sinai  (Ex.  xix. 
2);  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1);  Hor  (Num.  xx.  22)  near 
Petra;  Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and  Sephar 
(Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia. 

The  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  face 


b  The  geographical  questions  arising  out  «>f  the 
description  uf  the  garden  of  Eden  are  discussed  in  a 
separate  article.  [Ei>a>\] 


of  the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen. 
x.;'  to  which  account  subsequent,  though  cot 
very  important,  additions  are  made  in  chs.  nr. 
and  xxxvi.,  and  in  the  Prophetical  and  Historical 
Books.  The  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  partly  ethno- 
graphical, but  the  historico-geographical  element 
is  more  strongly  developed  (Dillmann):  the 
writer  had  in  his  mind's  eye  not  only  the  descent 
but  the  residence  of  the  various  nations.  Some 
of  the  names  indeed  seem  to  be  purely  geo- 
graphical designations:  Aram,  for  instanc*, 
means  high  lands  (?) ;  Canaan,  love  lands  (see 
MV.n)  ;  Eber,  the  land  across,  or  beyond;  Sidoo, 
Jishing station;  Madai.ccnW  land  (?) ;  Tarshuh, 
conquered  (?)  ;  Mixraim,  still  more  remarkable 
from  its  dual  form,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ecvpu ; 
Ophir,  the  rich  land  f?>  It  has  indeed  been  sar- 
mised  that  the  names  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  family  of  Noah  are  also  in  their  oriiria 
geographical  terms :  Japhet,  the  vxdeiy-txie*icd 
regions  of  the  North  and  West ;  Ham,  the  country 
of  the  black  soil,  Egypt ;  and  Shem,  the  nww- 
tainmts  country  :  all  this  i 


is,  u  , 

doubtful. 

In  endeavouring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  ta» 
world,  as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  must  be  bora* 
in  mind  that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the 
races  have  not  either  originated  in  or  passed 
over  to  the  lands  they  occupied,  the  locality 
must  be  more  or  less  doubtful ;  for  the  migra- 
tions of  the  various  tribes  in  the  long  lapse  ot 
ages  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  name  from  «*e 
district  to  another,  so  that  even  in  Biblical 
geography  the  same  name  may  at  different 
periods  indicate  a  widely  different  locality. 
Thus  Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  btea 
the  Scythian  people  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in 
Ezekiel's  record  (xxxix.  6)  that  invading  host 
which  passed  south  as  far  as  Egypt ;  Gonwr 
at  the  former  period  north  of  the  Pontos 
Euxinus,  at  the  latter  in  Asia  Minor.  Again, 
the  terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extemditj 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface :  Chitt.O). 
originally  Cyprus,  was  afterwards  applied  to 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  Greece  (Jer.  ii.  10; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6),  to  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  i.  1,  viii.  5),  if  not  eTen  to 
Italy  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (xi.  30).  Pos- 
sibly a  solution  may  be  found  for  the  occurrence 
of  more  than  one  Dedan,  Sheba,  and  Harilah.  in 
the  belief  that  these  names  represent  districts  tf 
a  certain  character,  of  which  several  might  exist 
in  different  parts.  From  the  above  remarks  it 
will  appear  how  numerous  are  the  elements  tf 
uncertainty  introduced  into  this  subject:  una- 
nimity of  opinion  is  almost  impossible  ;  nor  reel 
it  cause  surprise,  if  even  in  the  present  artiel? 
the  views  of  different  writers  are  found  »t 
variance.  The  principle  on  which  the  followia£ 
statement  has  been  compiled  is  this— to  assign 
to  the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits  within 
which  the  uotions  have  been,  according  to  ti* 
best  authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace 
so  far  as  our  means  admit,  the  change*  which 
those  nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

«  Where  so  much  difference  of  opinion  exfc-ls.  it  t»* 
Ixvn  thought  bctterto  modify  but  slightly  the  sta»*ica» 
of  the  writer  In  the  text.  The  student  may  be  refrrrH 
to  Delitzsch  [18«]  and  DiUmann  *  for  a  critical  sunswey 
of  the  points  in  dispute,  and  for  the 
which  examines  them  at  length. — [F.] 
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Commencing  (x.  2^)  from  the  West,  the  isles  ' 
of  the  Gentiles,"  i.c.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhet- 
ites  in  the  following  order  : — -Javan,  the  /unions, 
perhaps  Greeks  generally ;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
AetAiana  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  (al.  Sicily) ; 
Dodanim,  the  Dardani,  in  lllyricum  (al.  Rodanim, 
the  Wvjdians  of  the  Aegean  Sea)  ;  Tiras,  perhaps  I 
the  Tijrsenes  of  the  Aegean  (al.  the  Scythians 
near  the  river  Tyras);  Chittim  (see  above); 
Ashkenaz.  here,  probably,  the  Phrygian*;  Gomer 
(see  above),  and  Tarshish  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  In 
the  Kofth,  Tubal,  the  Tibireni,  in  I'ontus ; 
Meshech,  the  Moschi  in  Colchis  (possibly,  how- 
ever, Tibarencs  and  Moschi  of  a  less  northerly 
latitude  ;  see  Dillmann1)  ;  Magog  (see  above) ; 
Togannah  in  (Western?)  Armenia;  and  Madai 
in  Media.  The  Karaites  (x.  6-20)  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world :  Cush, 
probably  an  appellative  similar  to  the  Greek 
Acthiopui,  and  possibly  applicable  to  all  the 
dark  races  of  Arabia  and  Eastern  Africa;  Miz- 
raim  to  Egypt  (see  above);  Phut  to  Libya; 
Naphtuhim  (possibly  dwellers  in  Central  Egypt),  J 
and  Lehabim  or  Libyans ;  Caphtorim,  the 
Cretans;  Casluhim,  possibly  the  dwellers  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  border  of  Palestine; 
Pathrusim  in  the  Thebaid  ;  Seba  on  the  Arabian 
Sea(?);  Sabtah,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Sea;  Havilah,  nearer  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ;  and  Sabtechah,  possibly  on  the 
Persian  Gulf; — Raamah  and  Dedan,  according 
to  some,  on  the  6outh-western  coast  of  the  same 
gulf ;  according  to  others,  African  tribes.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  world  (x.  21-31)  were 
the  Sheinites:  Elam,  Elymais  and  Susiana,  in 
Persia;  Asshur  in  Assyria:  Arphaxad,  Arra~ 
pachitis,  in  Northern  Assyria;  Lud  in  Lydia 
(though  not  limiting  the  name  to  the  western 
province  of  Asia  Minor) ;  Aram  in  Syria  and  I 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  descendants  of  Joktan  iu 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  so  far  as  regards  | 
Northern  Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  i 
xxv.  12,  &c.  (consult  the  Comm.  of  Dehtzsch 
[1887]  and  Dillmann4),  of  the  settlement  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  and  of 
Ishmael.  The  geographical  jn>sition  of  many  is 
uncertain;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  that  of 
the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham,  and 
of  Nebaioth,  Nabntaca  ;  of  Kedar,  AVi/rv/(Plin.  v. 
12)  ;  of  Dumah,  Fntmaitha  (Ptol.  v.  l'J  ;  in  the 
district  of  El-Gau),  among  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  \ 
Some  of  the  names  in  this  passage  are  thought 
by  some  critics  to  have  a  geographical  origin, 
as  Mibsam,  a  spice-hearing  land,  Tema,  an  arid  ' 
or  southern  land ;  but  such  etymologies  are 
precarious.  Again,  in  ch.  xxxvi.  we  have  some 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  country  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  Palestine,  where  the 
aboriginal  Horites,  the  Troglodytes  of  the 
mouutainous  districts  in  the  eastern  jmrt  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  were  displaced  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have  the 
names  of  various  towns — Dinhabah,  Bozrah,  ] 
Avith,  Masrekah,  Rehoboth,  and  Pau,  few  of 
which  have  any  historical  importance.  The 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  In 
the  Book  of  Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical 
interest  attaches  arc  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  i 


The  hereditary  connexion  of  the  Hebrews  with 
the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the  importance 
of  the  dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it 
by  far  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  map 
of  the  ancient  world ;  its  designation  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  Padnn-aram,  or  Aram-Naha- 
raim:  in  the  north  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  the  Haran  to  which  Terah  migrated  ;  in  the 
south  was  the  plain  of  Shinar (Babylonia  proper), 
and  the  seat  of  Nim rod's  capital,  Babel  ;  in  his 
realm  were  the  cities  of  Accad  (Ak-ka-di  of  the 
inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.),  Calneh,  Nine- 
veh (Kouyuujik)  and  its  suburb  Rehoboth-Ir, 
Calah  (the  Kalhu  of  the  inscriptions  and  the 
present  Nimroud),  Resen  (between  Nineveh  and 
Calah),  and  Erech  (Warka,  Geu.  x.  10-12). 
From  the  same  district  issued  the  warlike  ex- 
]>edition  headed  by  the  kings  of  Shioar  (sec- 
above),  Ellasar  (probably  Larsam),  Elam,  and 
Goiim  (K.  V.),  the  object  of  which  apparently 
was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the  Aelan- 
itic  Gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in 
the  temporary  subjection  of  all  the  intervening 
nations — the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim 
(Bashan),  the  Zuzim  in  Ham  (broadly  speaking, 
Ammon),  the  Emim  in  Shaveh  (R.  V.  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim  ;  broadly,  Moab),  and  the  district  of 
the  Amalekites  (to  the  south,  or,  broadly,  the 
Negeb).  It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predomi- 
nauce  of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  wc  are 
indebted  for  the  few  geographical  details  which 
we  possess  regarding  those  and  the  intervening 
districts.  The  Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to 
our  notice  some  of  the  localities  in  Lower  Egvpt, 
viz.  the  province  of  Goshen,  and  the  towns 
Rameses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11);  On,  Jleliopolis  (Gen. 
xlir45);  Pithom  (Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  lately 
re-discovered  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges,  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world;  but  with  the  extension  of 
their  territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and 
the  commercial  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
latter  with  the  Phoenicians  in  the  north  and 
the  Egyptians  in  the  south,  a  new  era  com- 
menced. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  information  which  the  Hebrews  derived  from 
the  Phoenicians,  inasmuch  as  the  general  policy 
of  those  enterprising  traders  was  to  keep  other 
nations  iu  the  dark  as  to  the  localities  they 
visited  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned  the  route 
to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India  and 
South  Africa  was  carried  on,  and  that  they  also 
became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  compara- 
tively unknown.  From  Ezek.  xxviL  (consult 
the  Commentaries,  e.g.  of  Cormll  and  Orelli)  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of 
geography  which  the  Hebrews  had  obtained: 
we  have  notice  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain, 
the  dyes  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  famed  horses  of 
Armenia,  the  yarns  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  iron  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  caravan  trade 
which  was  carried  on  with  India  through  the 
entrepots  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  Prophet 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  systematic  enumera- 
tion of  the  places,  but  selects  some  from  each 
quarter  of  the  earth,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  more  information  was  obtained  from  that 
source.    Whether  it  was  from  thence  that  the 
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Hebrews  heard  of  the  tribe*  living  on  the  | 
northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine — the  Scythiaus 
(Magog;  see  above),  the  Cimmerians  (Gomer), 
itc.  (on  I'm  in  Ezek.  xxx  viii.  2,  see  MV.» 
and  Comm.) — is  uncertain:  the  inroad  of  the 
northern  hordes,  which  occurred  about  Exe- 
kiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  ntteutiou  to  that 
quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of 
Africa  is  clearly  marked  :  the  distinction  be-  j 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  I 
application  of  the  name  Pathros  to  the  former 
(Ezek.  xxix.  14).  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt,  is  first  mentioned  in  Hoaea  (ix.  6)  under 
the  name  Moph,  and  afterwards  frequently  as 
Noph  (Is.  xix.  13;  see  MV.n) ;  Thebea,' the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later  ]>criod,  as 
No-Ammon  (Nah.  iii.  8)  and  No  (Jcr.  xlvi.  25); 
and  the  distant  Syene  (Assouan ;  Ezek.  xxix.  10). 
Several  other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta: 
Sin,  J'elusium  (Ezek.  xxx.  15);  Pibeseth,  Buhastis 
(Ezek.  xxx.  17);  Zoan,  Tanis  (Is.  xix.  11); 
Tahapanea,  or  Tahpanhes,  Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  16); 
Heliopolis,  under  the  Hebraised  form  Bethshe- 
mesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13);  and,  higher  up  the  Nile,  | 
Hanes,  Heracleopolis  (la.  xxx.  4).  The  position 
of  certain  nations  seems  to  have  been  better 
ascertained.  Cush  (Aethiopia)  was  fixed  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where  Tirhakah 
held  sway  with  A'apata  for  his  capital  (2  K. 
xix.  9)  ;  the  Lubim  (Libyans,  Ezek.  xxx.  5  ;  R.  V. 
Put.  See  Comm.  in  loco)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt ;  and  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiims,  the  Troglodytes  of  the 
westers  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Ch.  xii.  3) :  the 
Ludim  and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
connexion(Ezek.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  several  important  places  in 
connexion  with  these  events:  the  capital  of 
Per*h,  Shushan,  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2);  that  of 
Media,  Achmetha,  Ecbatana  (Ezra  vi.  2);  Hena, 
Ivah,  and  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K. 
xviii.  34) ;  Carchemish,  Circcsium,  on  the  same 
river  (Is.  x.  9) ;  Gozan  and  Halah,  on  the  borders 
of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  Kir,  a  place  not  yet 
identi6ed  (2  K.  xvi.  9).  The  names  of  Persia 
(2  Ch.  xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1)  now 
occur :  whether  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed 
at  an  earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim 
(Is.  xlix.  12),  admits  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography :  the  former,  in  its  widest 
sense  of  I  on  inns,  occurs  in  Gen.  x.,  Is.  Ixvi.  19, 
&c,  under  the  name  of  Javan.  In  Dan.  viii.  21, 
the  term  definitely  applies  to  Greece.  If  Italy  is 
described  at  all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim 
(Dan.  xi.  30). 

In  the  Maccabaean  era  the  classical  names 
came  into  common  use :  Crete,  Sparta,  Delos, 
Sicyon,  Caria,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names 
are  noticed  (1  Mace.  x.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23);  Asia, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  as  =  the  Syrian  Empire 
(1  Mace.  viii.  6);  Hispania  and  Rome  (1  Mace, 
viii.  1-3).  Henceforward  the  geography  of  the 
Bible,  as  far  as  foreign  lands  are  concerned,  is 
absorbed  in  the  wider  Held  of  classical  geography. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  use  of 
classical  designations  in  our  Authorized  Version 
is  in  many  instances  a  departure  from  the 


Hebrew  text:  for  instance,  Afeiopoiamia  *Ua>U 
for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10);  Etk,,w 
for  Cush  (2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Chaidaeans  for 
Chasdim  (Job  i.  17);  (jraecvi  for  Javan  (I>an. 
viii.  21);  Egypt  for  Mizraim  (Gen.  xiii.  10); 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  Atsyri-i  for 
Asshur  (Gen.  ii.  14);  Idumaea  for  Edom  (I>. 
xxxiv.  5) ;  and  Syria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may 
be  observed,  does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew- 
name  in  the  later  Books  (Is.  xxi.  l;$ ;  q.. 
Itelitzsch4  in  loco),  but  probably  in  a  rrstri' vA 
sense  as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe. 

[W.  L.  Ii.]   [r  ] 

EARTHENWARE.  [Pottert.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (L*'IH).  Eart hquake*,  more 
or  le.ss  violent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nutr.e- 
rous  traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in  the 
features  of  that  country.     The  recorded  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  few;  the  most  re- 
markable occurred  in  the  reign  of  Czztah  (Am* 
i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  U\ 
§4)counected  with  the  sacrilege  and  consequent 
punishment  of  that  monarch  (2  Ch.  xxvi.  16  f-j.l 
From  Zech.  xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  i 
great  convulsion  took  place  at  this  time  io  tfce 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain  being  split  sv  is 
to  leave  a  valley  between  its  summits.  JosepLu* 
records  something  of  the  sort,  but  his  account  u 
by  no  means  clear,  for  his  words  (top  ipvi 
&Totyayr\vai  rb  fintav  rov  Kara  T^y  lveo>)  <  xl 
hardlv  mean  the  western  half  of  the  mcvnfiin. 
as  Winston  seems  to  think,  but  the  half  of  th- 
western  mountain,  i.e.  of  the  Mount  of  £ril 
Counsel,   though    it   is  not   clear   why  thi* 
height  particularly  should  be  termed  the  vesicr* 
mountain.    We  cannot  but  think  that  the  tar 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  th«- 
Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake.    Hitzig  (Comm.  in  Zcch.)  suggests  that 
the  name  JVnCD,  "  corruption"  may  have  ori- 
ginated at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the  *we 
of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling 
it  to  be  described  as  the  dettroying  mountain.  » 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  Ii.  £>. 
An  earthquake  occurred  at  the  time  of  oar 
Saviour's  Crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  wlnci 
may  be  deemed   miraculous  rather  from  tar 
conjunction  of  circumstances  than    from  thr 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  for  it  is  de- 
scribed  in   the   usual  terms  (if  yri  «V«'<reVi 
Josephus   (Ant.  xv.  5,  §  2)  records  a  very 
violent  earthquake,  that  occurred  B.C  31,  in 
which  10,000  people  perished;  and  in  1HJ7  aa 
earthquake   was   very  destructive    in  Galilee 
(Robinson,  BM.  Res.  iii.  321  sq.).  Earthquake* 
are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fixtures  at 
the  enrth's  surface;  instances  of  this  are  recorded 
in  connexion  with  the  destruction  of  Korab  and 
his  company  (Num.  xvi.  62\  cp.  Joseph.  A*t. 
iv.  3,  §  3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  deals 
(Matt,  xxvii.  51);  the  former  may  be  paralleJeJ 
by  a  similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabru 
A.D.  1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent 
of  500  and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet :  sad 
again  by  the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at 

j  Lisbon,  in  which  the  quay  was  swallowed  up(Pus. 
Schepfuwisgesr.h.  p.  115).    These  depression*  s.-v 

I  sometimes  on  a  very  large  scale :  the  subsidence 
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of  the  valley  of  Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  attributed  to  an  earth- 
quake ;  similar  depressions  have  occurred  in 
many  districts,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
sttluuersinn  and  subsequent  re-elevation  of  the 
temple  of  Serupis  at  Puteoli.  The  frequency  of 
earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is  possibly 
testified  in  the  name  Bkla  (Gen.  xiv.  2 ;  cp. 
Jerome  <ul  Is.  xv.).  Darkness  is  frequently  a 
concomitant  of  earthquake.  [Daukness.]  The 
awe  which  an  earthquake  never  fails  to  inspire, 
44  conveying  the  idea  of  some  universal  and  un- 
limited danger  "  (Humboldt's  Kosmos,  i.  212), 
rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  Presence  of 
Jehovah  (1  K.  xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently 
connected  with  His  appearance  (Judg.  v.  4; 
2  Sam.  xxii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ.  32  ; 
Aram  viii.  8  ;  Hab.  iii.  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EAST  (D^i5;  rnn?).  The  Hebrew  terms, 
descriptive  of  the  east,  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  application :  (1)  kedem  pro- 
perly means  that  which  is  before  or  in  front  of 
a  person,  and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the 
custom  of  turning  in  that  direction  when  de- 
acribing  the  points  of  the  compass,  before,  behind, 
the  right  and  the  left,  representing  respectively 
E.,  W.,  S.,  and  X.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  (2)  mizrach 
means  the  place  of  the  aim's  rising,  and  strictly 
answers  to  the  Greek  iitrroAi)  and  the  Latin 
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orient;   sometimes  the  full  expression  TIHD 
is  used  (Judg.  xi.  18;  I*,  xli.  25),  and 

sometimes  kedem  and  mizrach  are  used  together 
(e.g.  Ex.  xxvii.  13  ;  Josh.  xix.  12),  which  is  after 
all  not  so  tautologous  as  it  appears  to  be  in  our 
translation,  44  on  the  east  side  eastward."  Hear- 
ing in  mind  this  etymological  distinction,  it  is 
natural  that  kedem  should  be  used  when  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  are  described  (as  in 
Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii.  14 ;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9  ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  18  sq.X  »nd  mizrach  when  the  east  is  only 
distinguished  from  the  treat  (Josh.  xi.  3  ;  Ps.  1.1, 
ciii.  12,  cxiii.  3;  Zech.  viii.  7).  or  from  some 
other  single  quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44  ;  Amos 
▼iii.  12);  exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in 
Ps.  crii.  3  and  Is.  xliii.  5,  each,  however,  ad- 
mitting of  explanation.  Again,  kedem  is  used  in 
a  strictly  geographical  sense  to  describe  a  s{>ot 
or  country  immediately  before  another  in  an 
easterly  direction;  hence  it  occurs  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11, 
xxv.  6  ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  term,  as  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxv.  0, 
eastward,  unto  the  land  of  Kedem),  to  the  lands 
lying  immediately  eastward  of  Palestine,  viz. 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia  [Bknk- 
kroem];  on  the  other  hand,  mizrach  is  used  of 
the  far  east  with  a  less  definite  signification 
(Is.  xli.  2,  25;  xliii.  5;  xlvi.  11).  In  describing 
aspect  or  direction  the  terms  are  used  indifferently 
(cp.  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  16,  and  Josh.  vii.  2  with 
mizrach  in  2  Ch.  ▼.  12,  and  1  Ch.  v.  10).  The 
east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land  stretched 
out  in  these  directions  without  any  known  limit. 
In  Is.  ii.  6  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery 
and  similar  arts  (cp.  Job  xv.  2);  adopting,  with 
Delitzsch,4  Dlpp  rather  than  D^^D,  preferred 

by  Gesenius  (hesaur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX. 
ajroToAcd  is  used  both  for  kedem  and  mizrach. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  expression  is, 


with  but  few  exceptions  (Dan.  viii.  9;  Rev. 
xxi.  13  ;  cp.  vii.  2,  xvi.  12,  from  which  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  St.  John's  usage  to  insert 
y\(ou),  foaroKai  (Matt.  ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27  ; 
Luke  xiii.  29),  and  not  dvoroAi  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  St.  Matthew  would  use  the  two 
terms  indifferently  in  succeeding  verses  (ii.  1,  2), 
particularly  as  he  adds  the  article  to  Af/a-roA^, 
which  is  invariably  absent  in  other  cases  (cp. 
Rev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to  imply  a  deHniteness 
in  the  locality— that  it  was  the  country  called 
or  avaroK-h  (cp.  the  modern  Anatolia),  as 
distinct  from  the  quarter  or  point  of  the  com- 
pass (avaroAal)  in  which  it  lay.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedem 
(Gen.  x.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and 
restricted  locality;  viz.  South  Arabia.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EA8T,  or  EA8TERN  SEA,  THE.  Ezek. 
xlvii.  18;  Joel  ii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  marg. 
[Ska,  the  Salt.]  [W.j 

EASTER  (irdVxa ;  pascha).  The  occurrence 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4 — 44  in- 
tending after  Raster  to  bring  Him  forth  to  the 
people  " — is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of 
the  want  of  consistency  in  the  translators.  In 
some  of  the  earlier  English  Versions  "  Easter " 
had  been  the  usual  translation  of  rdVxo.  In- 
deed Tyndale  has  it  or  44  Easter-lamb  "  in  every 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  but  two, 
viz.  Mark  xiv.  12,  John  xviii.  28 ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  frequent  in  the  Version  of  Cranmer 
and  in  the  Genevan  Testament  of  1557.  The 
Genevan  Bible  of  1560  substituted  "Passover" 
everywhere ;  as  did  the  Bishops'  Bible,  except 
in  Acts  xii.  4.  lu  this  it  has  been  exactly 
followed  by  the  A.  V.,  of  which  it  was  taken  as 
the  basis.  The  translation  of  the  Acts  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible  was  entrusted  to  Cox,  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  desire  to 
avoid  44  inkhorn  terms  "  (see  Westcott's  History 
of  the  English  Bible,  p.  101)  that  the  retention 
of  44  Easter  "  in  this  single  passage  is  due,  just 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Acts  he  has  chosen 
or  retained  the  most  familiar  rather  than  the 
most  correct  equivalents  for  the  technical  terms 
occurring  in  the  Book,  e.g.  44  deputy "  (Acts 
xiii.  7,  Sic),  "serjeants"  (xvi.  35),  "town- 
clerk  "  (xix.  35),  and  44  robbers  of  churches " 
(xix.  37).  It  is  possible  that  the  same  principle 
may  have  influenced  the  translators  of  1611  in 
retaining  the  word  which  would  most  naturally 
suggest  the  season  of  the  year  to  the  reader. 
The  word  has,  however,  happily  disappeared 
from  the  R.  V.,  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  the 
ordinary  rendering  44  Passover."  For  all  that 
regards* the  nature  and  celebration  of  the  feast, 
sec  Passovkr.  [E.  H.  P.]    [E.  C.  S.  G.] 

E'BAL  fryV  =  strong  (?);  r<u/3^A  in  Gen., 

A.  Toofl^A  in  1  Ch.  |  Ebal).  1.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23;  1  Ch. 
i.  40). 

2.  Odal,  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Ch.  i.  22, 

B.  omits,  A.  T*fu&v,  Hcbal :  cp.  Gen.  x.  28). 
Eleven  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  with  the  Syriac  and 

Arabic  Versions,  read  hl^V  in  1  Ch.  as  in  Gen. 

[W.A.W.]  [F.] 
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ETJAL,'  MOUNT  (^ZPJ?  "in,*  ilount  of 
stone  (?);  6pos  Toi/SctA;  Joseph.  n/3dAos;  Mons 
f/ebal),  a  mount  in  the  Promised  Land,  on 
which,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses, 
the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance  on 
the  Promised  Laud,  to  "put"  the  curse  which 
should  fall  upon  them  if  they  disobeyed  the  | 
commandments  of  Jehovah.  The  blessing  con-  ; 
sequent  on  obedience  was  to  be  similarly 
localised  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  26-29)- 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  ceremony  in 
which  half  the  tribes  stood  on  the  one  mount 
and  half  on  the  other;  those  on  Gerizim 
resjM>nding  to  and  affirming  blessings,  those  on 
Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  who 
remained  withtheArk  in  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
vening space  (cp.  Deut.  xxvii.  11-26  with  Josh, 
viii.  30-35,  with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44,  and 
with  the  comments  of  the  Talmud  \Sotay  vii. 
§  b\  quoted  in  Herxhcimer's  Pentateuch). 
The  choice  of  the  one  as  the  Mount  of  Cursing 
and  the  other  as  the  Mount  of  blessing  does 
not  rest  upon  such  reasons  as  that  the  one  j 
was  less  fruitful  than  the  other  (see  below), 
but  probably  on  the  fact  that  according  to 
due  orientation  (Deut.  xi.  30)  Ebal  would  be 
on  the  left  of  a  spectator  and  Gerizim  to  his 
right,  and  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
Israelite  the  right  represents  the  side  of  happi- 
ness and  blessing  (Gen.  xxxv.  18.  See  Dill- 
mann*  on  Deut.  xi.  29).  Notwithstanding  the 
ban  thus  apparently  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further 
appointed  to  be  the  site  of  the  first  great 
Altar  to  be  erected  to  Jehovah ;  an  Altar  of 
large  unhewn  stones  plastered  with  lime  and 
inscribed  with  the  words  of  the  Law  (Deut. 
xxvii.  2-8).  On  this  Altar  peace-offerings  were 
to  be  offered,  and  round  it  a  sacrificial  feast 
was  to  take  place,  with  other  rejoicings  (rr.  6,  7). 
Scholars  disagree  as  to  whether  there  were  to  be 
two  erections — a  cromlech  and  an  altar — or  an 
Altar  only,  with  the  Law  inscribed  on  its  stones. 
The  latter  was  the  view  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8, 
§44;  v.  1,  §  19);  the  former  is  unhesitatingly 
adop  ted  by  Kcil  and  Dillroann*  (on  Josh.  viii.  32). 
The  words  may  perhaps  bear  either  sense. 

The  terms  of  Moses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out 
this  symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  be  "on 
the  day "  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2), 
before  they  "went  in  unto  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  "  (r.  3).  And  accordingly 
Joshua  appears  to  have  seized  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  after  the  pressing  affairs 
of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the  execution  of  Achan, 
and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had  been  concluded,  to 
carry  out  the  command  (Josh.  viii.  30-35).  After 
this  Ebal  appears  no  more  in  the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  situated?  The  all  but  unanimous 
reply  to  this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  j 
form  the  sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which 
lies  Xdblus,  the  ancient  SiiLCllEM — Ebal  on  the 
north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south.  [Sec  Map 
under  Gerizim.] 


*  If,  as  Qcsenius  suggests,  G*rizim  was  so  called  from 
the  Gcrzites,  Ebal  may  have  taken  Its  name  from  the 
ancient  Edomite  tribe  of  Ebal  ben  Shobal. 

»  In  LXX.  B.  of  2  K.  xxM.  h,  I\u0oA  Is  read  In- 
stead of  the  tteba  of  Benjamin.  The  LXX.  A.,  as  usual. 
Is  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  Ta/Joa. 
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(1)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  alreadv 
quoted  that  they  were  situated  near  together, 
with  a  valley  between. 

(2)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix. 
7),  and  in  Joseph  us's  time  their  names  appear  t  > 
have  been  attached  to  the  mountains,  which  were 
then,  as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  c-n 
the  south.  Since  that  they  have  been  mentioned 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  66),  acd 
among  modern  travellers  by  Maundrell  (Mod. 
2rav.  p.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception 
of  this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first 
mention  of  the  place  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xL  dh 
A.  V.  "Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  (K.  V. 
"beyond")  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun 
goeth  down  (R.  V.  "behind  the  way  of  the 
going  down  of  the  sun "),  in  the  land  of  the 
Cnnaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  chamj*ign  (R.  V. 
"  the  Arabah  ")  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  ta- 
plains  (R.  V.  "oaks,"  marg.  'tercbintAs)  of 
Moreh  ?  "  Here  the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which 
was  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordau  near  Jericho,  ot" 
the  valley  itself" (Arabah,  mistranslated  bv  A.  V. 
here  only  "champaign  "),  and  of  the  Canaanite* 
who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other  terms  of 
the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed,  >«ni 
to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  And  th:» 
is  strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  «  v 
appears  to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  cere- 
monial on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at 
Gilgal  (cp.  vii.  2,  ix.  6),  and  before  he  had  (at 
least  before  any  account  of  his  having)  made  hi* 
way  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country  a> 
Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  (OS.* 
p.  242,  79 ;  p.  243,  89  ;  r<u£dA).  He  doe*  not 
quote  the  passage  in  Dent.,  but  seems  to  be  led 
to  his  opinion  rather  by  the  difficulty  of  tae 
mountains  at  Shechem  being  too  far  apart  t» 
admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings  being  heard, 
and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict  the  Sama- 
ritans; add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from  tic 
personal  knowledge,  but  simply  from  hearer 
(kiyrrcu),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hill* 
in  the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  it 
merely  translated  by  Jerome  (OS.*  p.  126, 4),  who 
a  shade  more  of  animosity  to  the  Samaritaai 
(cekementer  crrant)y  and  expression  of  difficult* 
as  to  the  distance,  but  without  any  additional 
information.  Procopius  and  Epiphanius  als» 
followed  Eusebius,  but  their  mistakes  have  l*ea 
disposed  of  by  Reland  ( Pal.  pp.  503—1 ;  MiscdL 
pp.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will 
perhaps  assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  v&s 
known  of  the  country  on  the  weat  beyond  thr 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  spies,  and  when 
everything  there  was  wrapped  in  mystery,  and 
localities  and  distances  had  not  assumed  taeir 
due  proportions.  (2)  A  closer  rendering  oi  tbt 
verse  is  as  follows :  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  the  Jordan,  beyond— ('"VTS,  the  word 
rendered  "the  backside  [R.  V.  "  the  back  "]  et* 
the  desert,"  in  Ex.  iii.  1)— the  road  to  tbt 
sunset,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwe'ls 
in  the  Arabah  over  against  Gilgal,  near  the 
terebinths  of  Moreh."  If  this  rendering  is  cor- 
rect, a  great  part  of  the  ditficulty  has  die- 
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appeared  (see  Dilltnann5  in  loco).  Gilgal  no 
louger  marks  the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but 
•«f  the  dwelling  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is 
true,  the  tirst  to  encounter  the  Israelites  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  in  their  native  lowlands, 
but  who,  we  have  it  actually  on  record,  were  both 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  0)  and  of  the 
ronquest  (Josh.  xvii.  18)  located  about  Shechem. 
The  word  rendered  "  beyond  "  by  R.  V.  is  not 
represented  at  all  in  the  A.  V.,  and  it  certainly 
throws  the  locality  much  further  back ;  and 
lastly  there  is  the  striking  landmark  of  the 
trees  of  iloreh,  which  were  standing  by  Shechem 
when  Abraham  first  entered  the  land,  and  whose 
name  possibly  survived  in  Morthia,  or  Ma- 
mortha  (Jos.  K.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1,  Ma&opBd),  a  name 
of  Shechem  found  on  coins  of  the  Roman  period 
(Reload,  Misceil.  pp.  137-9). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "the 
terebinths  of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30, 
of  the  words  "over  against  Shechem."  This 
addition  is  the  more  credible  because  there  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  noticed  afterwards,  any 
apparent  motive  for  it.  If  this  interpretation 
be  accepted,  the  next  verse  (r.  31)  gains  a  fresh 
force :  "  For  ye  are  to  pass  over  Jordan  "  [not 
only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  immediately  on  the 
other  side,  but]  "  to  go  in  to  posses*  the  land  " 
[the  whole  of  the  couutry,  even  the  heart  of  it, 
where  these  mountains  are  situated  (glancing 
back  to  r.  29)],  "the  land  which  the  Lord  your  i 
God  giveth  you  ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and 
ilwell  therein  "  (R.  V.).  And  it  may  also  be  asked  , 
whether  the  significance  of  the  whole  solemn  \ 
ceremonial  of  the  blessing  and  cursing  is  not  i 
missed  if  we  understand  it  as  taking  place 
directly  a  footing  had  been  obtained  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as  acted  in 
the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its  most 
prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  its  oldest 
city — Shechem? 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  bv  Josephus. 
His  statement  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  19)  is  that  it  took 
place  after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh. 
He  has  no  misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
mountains.  They  were  at  Shechem  (M  2i*tffM»f), 
and  from  thence,  after  the  ceremony,  the  people 
returned  to  Shiloh. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzliug. 
Hut  eren  with  regard  to  thU  something  may  be 
said.  It  will  be  at  oucc  perceived  that  the  book 
contains  no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  of  those  portions  which  were 
afterwards  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdraelon, 
°r  Galilee.  We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly 
at  the  waters  of  Merom  in  the  extreme  north 
(x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his  intermediate  proceedings 
the  only  record  that  seems  to  have  escaped  is 
the  fragment  contained  in  viii.  30-35  (see 
Wllm.mn  *  in  loco.  Many  modern  writers  re- 
gard the  passage  as  an  interpolation  where  it 
is,  and  would  place  it  after  xi.  23).  Nor 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  some  doubt  is 
thrown  on  this  fragment  by  its  omission  in  both 
the  B.  and  A.  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a -stumbling-block  to  us  as  it 
was  to  Eusebius ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  i 
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ignorant  of  the  distance  to  which  the  voice  w  ill 
travel  in  the  clear  elastic  atmosphere  of  the 
East.  Prof.  Stanley  has  given  some  instances 
of  this  (6*.  4'  P.  p.  13) ;  others  eq  ually  remarkable 
were  observed  by  the  writer  ;  and  he  has  been 
informed  by  a  gentleman  long  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  a  voice  can  be  heard  without 
difficulty  across  the  valley  separating  the  two 
spots  in  question  (see  also  bonar,  p.  371,  iind 
Dr.  Winslow's  testimony,  PFFQy.  Stat.  1891, 
p.  79). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  every  wort! 
was  heard  by  the  spectators ;  the  "  blessings  " 
and  "  cursings  "  were  probably  as  well  known 
to  the  Israelites  as  the  Commandments  are  to 
us,  and  the  responses  would  be  taken  up  when 
the  voice  of  the  reader  ceased.  The  valley  be- 
tween Ebal  and  Gerizim  rises  gently  eastward, 
to  the  water-parting  between  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan,  and  at  this  point 
there  is  n  grand  natural  amphitheatre  formed 
by  a  recess  in  either  mountain.  There  is  no 
other  place  in  Palestine  so  convenient  for  the 
assembly  of  a  large  body  of  men  within  the 
limits  to  which  the  human  voice  can  travel, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  every  individual 
would  be  able  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Nothing  is  wanting  in  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
site  to  add  to  the  solemnity  and  impressiveness 
of  a  scene  such  as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii. 
32-35  (Wilson,  PEFQy.  Stat.  1873,  pp.  66-71). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Samaritan  text  is  in  reference 
to  Ebal  and  Gerizim.    In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the 
Samaritan    has   Gerizim,  followed   by  LXX., 
Vulg.,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  E.  V.)  has  Ebal, 
as  the  mount  on  which  the  Altar  to  Jehovah 
and  the  inscription  of  the  Law  were  to  be 
erected.      Upon  this   basis  they    ground  the 
sanctity  of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
temple  and  holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still 
exist  there.    The  arguments  upon  this  difficult 
and  hopeless  question  will  be  found  in  Kennicott 
(Dissert.  2),  and  in  the  reply  of  Verschuir 
(Leovard.  1775;  quoted  by  Gesenins,  de  Pent. 
Sam.  p.  61).     Two  points  may  merely  be 
glanced  at  here  which  have  apparently  escaped 
notice.    1.  Both  agree  that  Ebal  was  the  mount 
on  which  the  cursings  were  to  rest,  Gerizim 
that  for  the  blessings.    It  appears  inconsistent 
that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should  be  the 
site  of  the  Altar  and  the  record  of  the  Law, 
M'hilc  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should 
remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of  any  kind. 
2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection 
of  Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix 
their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary) 
that  in  building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the 
Samaritans  were  making  use  of  a  spot  already 
enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that 
they  built  on  a  place  upon  which  the  curse  was 
laid'  in  the  records  which  they  received  equally 
with  the  Jews.    Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Gerizim  by   the  Samaritans  would 
seem  an  argument  for  its  original  sanctity. 

The  summit  of  Ebal  is  a  comparatively  level 
plateau  of  some  extent.  There  is  no  actual 
peak,  but  the  ground  rises  towards  the  west, 
and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  (3077  feet) 
near  a  small  pile  of  stones.    The  view  from  this 
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point  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  in 
Palestine,  embracing  Safed  and  Mount  Hermon 
on  the  north,  Jaffa  and  the  maritime  plain  on 
the  west,  the  heights  above  Bethel  on  the  south, 
and  the  1/aurun  plateau  on  the  east.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  mountain  is  nummulitic  lime- 
stone, aud  the  surface  of  the  plateau  is  so 
cracked  and  broken  that  it  has  the  ap]>earance 
*>f  being  covered  by  a  rude  pavement.  Towards 
the  east  end  is  the  curious  Kh.  Kuncisa,  or 
Kuleita  ;  it  is  an  enclosure  92  feet  square  with 
walls  20  feet  thick,  built  of  selected,  unhewn 
stones  without  mortar ;  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  are  the  remains  of  several  chambers,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  building  with 
the  altar  erected  by  Joshua. 

The  contrast  between  the  rich  vegetation  on 
Gerizim  and  the  barrenness  of  Ebal  has  often 
been  commented  ujkhi  by  travellers  (see  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  &c.).  This  arises  from  the 
structure  of  the  rock,  for  the  strata  dip  towards 
the  N.  across  the  valley,  aud  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  springs  on  the  southern  slope  of  Ebal. 
The  mountain,  however,  is  by  no  means  sterile  : 
for  a  considerable  height  it  is  clothed  with 
luxuriaut  gardens  of  cactus,  and  above  these,  to 
the  very  summit,  rises  a  succession  of  terraces 
well  supplied  with  cisterns  that  speak  of  a 
careful  system  of  cultivation  and  irrigation  at  a 
former  period.  Many  of  these  terraces  are  well 
preserved,  and  planted  in  spring-time  with  corn 
which  grows  as  well  as  that  planted  on  Gerizim. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  Moslem 
cemetery,  and  many  rock-hewn  tombs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  of  cactus.  The  slopes  of 
Ebal  towards  the  valley  are  rather  steeper  than 
those  of  Gerizim;  it  is  also  the  higher  moun- 
tain of  the  two.    The  altitudes  are  :— 

.VdMus.  above  sea,  1675  ft. 

Gerizim,  „  2*49 ft.  ...  above  STMus,  1174  ft. 
Ebal,  ,,        3077ft.  ...       „       „  1402ft. 

The  modern  name  of  Ebal  is  Jebel  Sitti  Esla- 
miyeh,  from  a  Muhammadan  female  saint,  whose 
tomb  stands  high  up  on  the  southern  slope 
opposite  Ndbiua.  It  is  also  called  J.  'Amdd  ed 
Din,  from  a  sheikh  whose  tomb  is  further  to  the 
west  (PEF.  Mem,  ii.  170,  186,  220 ;  PEFQy. 
Stat.  1873,  p.  fib' ;  Guerin,  Sanutrie,  ii.  446-453). 

On  the  south-east  shoulder  is  a  ruined  site 
bearing  the  name  of  'Askar  (Uob.  iii.  132). 
[Stchau.]  [G.]  [W.] 

E'BED.  L  03£-  slave;  but  many  MSS., 
and  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions,  have  12V, 
Eber:  B.  *  'Io#/3ijA.,  A.  'A0<9,  except  in  r.  35 
2afl«r ;  Ebed  and  Obcd\  father  of  Gaal,  who 
with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of  Shechem 
in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  2b\ 
28,  30,  31,  35). 

2.  O^fV;  B.  'rW,  A.  'n/3ir;  Abed),  son 
of  Jonathan ;  oue  of  the  Bene-Adin  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  6).  In 
1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as  Obeth. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many 
passages  in  the  O.  T.  if  the  word  "  slave  "  or 
M  bondman  "  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew 
term  Ebed,  while  "servant,"  "attendant,"  or 
*4  minister "  were  used  to  translate  Na'ar, 
Mesharet,  &c.  In  the  addresses  of  subjects  to  a 
ruler,  the  Oriental  character  of  the  transaction 
would  come  home  to  us  at  once  if  we  read 


w  what  saith  my  lord  to  his  slave  "—the  Terr 
form  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and  familiar  to  ut 
all  in  the  Arabian  Sights  and  other  (Jrieiitu 
works — instead  of  "  his  servant."    [G.]  [W.J 

E'BED-ME'LECH  o£d"I2T;  'W^k 
Abdemelcch),  an  Aethiopian  eunuch  in  the  terrier 
of  king  Zedekiah,  through  whose  interference 
Jeremiah  was  released  from  prison,  and  who 
was  on  that  account  preserved  from  harm  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7 
xxxix.  15  sq.).  His  name  seems  to  be  an  official 
title  =  King's  slave,  i.e.  uanister. 

EBEN-E'ZER  pTlH*  J3X  =  the  sU»e  <\ 
help:  BA.  'A$*f*(tp;  Joseph.  Ajfcu  lexvpit: 
lapis  Adjutorii),  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  after 
a  signal  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  "help"  received  on  the  occasion  from 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  "  He  called  the  uxu.t 
of  it  Ebenexer,  saying,  Hitherto  hath  Jehovaa 
helped  us "  (azarcmu,  W"1Ti7>  lu  position  ii 
carefully  defined  as  between  MlZPEH— Mbe 
watch-tower  "—and  She.v,  "the  tooth"  or 
"  crag."  Neither  of  these  points,  however,  hart 
been  identified  with  any  certainty — the  latter, 
being  probably  a  well-known  (cp.  LXX.  and 
Syr.)  landmark,  not  at  all.  According  t> 
Josephus's  record  of  the  transaction  (Ant.  ri 
2,  §  2),  the  stone  was  erected  to  mark  the  limit 
of  the  victory,  a  spot  which  he  calls  Korrah. 
but  in  the  Hebrew  Bethcar.  It  is  retnarkabk 
that  of  the  occurrences  of  the  name  then-eatr, 
two,  recalling  the  defeat  of  Israel  by  the  Paili*- 
tines  (1  Sam.  iv.  1  [B.  'A&tr4(*p,  A.  'Aflwr-]. 
v.  1  [B.  'AjScrrfo  A.  'Afitwrt(tpj),  are  found  u 
the  order  of  the  narrative  before  the  place 
received  its  title.  This  ptxAepsis  would  not 
unnaturally  happen  in  a  record  written  after 
the  event,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted 
as  Eben-ezer  must  have  been. 

In  the  Onomasticon  (05.*  p.  226,  15)  Ebeneirr 
('A0«irc'f«p)  i»  said  to  have  been  near  Beth»am«s, 
'Ain  Shciits,  on  the  road  from  Aelia  to  Ak-hW 
and  the  site  has  apparently  been  recovered  m 
Deir  'Abdn,  a  large  village"  2  miles  E.  of 
Shems  (PEF.  Mem.  iii.  24),  and  close  to  ti* 
Koman  road  to  Jerusalem.  M.  Clerroont-fiao- 
neau,  who  connects  this  place  with  "the  greit 
Abel  "of  1  Sam.  vi.  18  [Abel,  1\  has  ingeniously 
suggested  that  the  Ark  was  brought  back  to  the 
place  where  it  was  captured  ;  and  that  it  was  on 
the  same  ground  that  Samuel  won  his  signal 
victory  over  the  Philistines  {PEFQy.  Stxt.  1877, 
pp.  154-6).  Major  Conder,  who  also  place* 
Ebenexer  at  Deir  'Abdn,  identifies  Mizpeh  wita 
Eh.  Shu/a,  and  Bethcar  with  Ahtr  (PEFQy. 
Stat.  1876,  p.  149).  Dr.  Chaplin  identities 
Ebenexer  with  Beit  Iksn,  and  Shen  with  bor 
Ycsin  {PEFQy.  Stat.  1888,  p.  263).    [G.]  [W.] 

E'BER  Cqy\  'E0«p;  Hcber).  1.  Son  of 
Salah,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  24. 
xl.  14-17;  1  Ch.  i.  19).  See  Heber;  and  W 
the  factitious  importance  attached  to  thi* 
patriarch,  and  based  upon  Gen.  x.  21,  Norn, 
xxiv.  24,  see  Hebrew.  [T.  E.  B.] 


•  In  Iv.  l  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  both  wt** 
exhibit*  their  apposition  to  each  other.  Cp.  Drkf. 
.XoUt  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  BR.  of  Sanm',  is 
loco  $  Kwald,  AusfUhrl.  Lehrb.  $  »0d. 
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2.  iSSffi  *n^«;  Ueber.  Son  of  Elpaal  and 
descendant  of  Shaharaim  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(1  Ch.  viii.  12).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Ono  and  Lod  with  their  surrounding  villages. 

3.  A  priest,  who  represented  the  family  of 
Amok,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(Xeh.  xii.  20 ;  BK*A.  omit,  K«-  ■  -«"f  'AuovafftS). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.J 

EBI' ASAPH  (*]D*3£ ;  Abkt$opk\  a  Koha- 
thite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Korah,  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  prophet  Samuel  nnd  of  Hem.-in 
the  singer  (1  Ch.  vi.  23  [B.  'A&iadap,  A.  'Afl.a- 
(rd>],  r.  37  [B.  'Afiuurdp,  B^vW'b  -<p).  The  same 
man  is  probably  intended  in  ix.  19.  The  name 
appears  also  to  be  identicnl  with  AntASAPII 
(Which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Ch.  xxvi.  1) 
to  be  abbreviated  to  Asaph  [so  A. ;  B.  'Afrd, 
2ao<£*].  [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

EBONY  (D'33n,  hobnim :  iral  rois  tlaayo- 
utVon;  *  i&ivovs,  Symm. :  [dmtcs]  hebeniiuts) 
occurs  only  in  Ezek!  xxrii.  15,  as  one  of  the 
valuable  commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by 
the  men  of  Dedan.  [Dedan.]  It  is  mentioned 
together  with  "horns  of  ivory,"  and  it  may 
heuce  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  ivory  and 
ebony  came   from   the  same   country.  The 


ancients  held  the  black  heart-wood  in  high 
esteem.  Herodotus  (iii.  97)  mentions  ebony 
((pdAayyts  ifMvov)  as  one  of  the  precious  sub- 
stances presented  by  the  people  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  king  of  Persia."  Dioscorides  (i.  130)  speaks 
of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and  an  Ethio- 
pian ;  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  kind. 
Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  lit!)  says  that  "India  alone 
produces  the  black  ebonv';"  and  Theophrastus 
(Hist.  Plant,  iv.  4,  §  6)  asserts  that  "ebony  is 
peculiar  to  India."  This,  however,  is  an  error, 
as  trees  of  this  order  are  found  in  all  the 
tropical  and  in  some  semi-tropical  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  all  of  which  yield  a  hard  black  heart- 
wood.  The  number  of  known  species  of  the 
order  Ebenaceae  is  about  160.  Those  species 
of  which  the  wood  has  the  greatest  commercial 
value  belong  generally  to  the  genus  Diospyrus, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  Diospyrus 
sfjenus  and  Diospyrus  melanoxylon  from  India 


•  For  the  Heb.  word  used  by  the 
mailer's  Schal.  ad  Ezek.  xxvll.  15. 


and  Ceylon;  Diospyrus  ebenastra  from  Ceylon, 
and  Dtuspyrus  hirsutn,  which  produces  the  varie- 
gated calamander  wood  of  Ceylon.  Any  or  all 
of  these  may  have  been  imported  into  the 
Mediterranean  countries  by  the  Phoenicians. 
Africa  is  equally  rich  in  these  ironwood-yielding 
tree*.  The  Abyssinian  ebony  referred  to  by 
Herodotns  is  from  Diospyrus  mespiliformis,  called 
"  Ajn  "  by  the  Abyssinians,  who  in  ancient  times 
exported  it  down  the  Nile ;  and  which  is  also 
found  through  Central  Africa,  Mozambique,  and 
Guinea.  The  latter  region  supplies  manv  other 
kinds.  Diijspijrus  meianoxylon,  found  also  in 
Coromandel,  is  abundant  in  Senegal,  while  East 
and  Southern  Central  Africa  possess  various 
species,  among  them  Euclea  pseude/tntus,  Mey., 
the  "  Zwartebbenhout  "  of  the  Boers.  Among 
more  northern  kinds  is  the  Diospyrus  haki  of 
Japan,  and  the  Diospyrus  lotus  of  South-eastern 
Europe,  which  yielded  the  famous  fruit  which, 
according  to  the  Greek  poets,  produced  oblivion. 
Most  of  the  ebony  trees  yield  a  sweet  and  edible 
fruit.  The  Greek  word  (Qtvos,  the  Latin  ebenut, 
our  "  ebony,"  have  all  doubtless  their  origin  in 
the  Hebrew  hobnim,  a  term  which  was  thought 
to  denote  "wood  as  hard  as  stone"  (cp.  the 
German  Sta'nholz,  44  fossil-wood  ;  "  see  Gesenius, 
The*,  s.  v.,  and  qualify  by  MV.U).  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  product  and  material,  or  the 
plural  form  of  this  noun,  is  used  to  express  the 
billets  into  which  the  ebony  was  cut  previous  to 
exportation,  like  our  "  logwood."  See  full  dis- 
cussions on  the  ebony  of  the  ancients  in 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  714;  and  Salmasius,  Plin. 
Exercitat.  p.  725  c :  cp.  also  Royle,  in  Kitto's 
Cycl.,  art.  44  Hobnim."  According  to  Sir  E. 
Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  116),  the  wood  of  Diospyrus 
ebenus,  which  is  abundant  throughout  all  the 
flat  country  to  the  west  of  Trincomalee,  44  excels 
all  others  "in  the  evenness  and  intensity  of  its 
colour.  The  heart  of  the  trunk  is  the  only 
|»ortion  which  furnishes  the  extremely  black- 
part  which  is  the  ebony  of  commerce ; "but  the- 
trees  are  of  such  magnitude  that  reduced  logs 
of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  varying  from  10  to  15 
feet  in  length,  can  readilv  be  procured  from  the- 
forests  at  Trincomalee."    [W.  H.]    [H.  B.  T.] 

EBIiO'NAH.  [AunoN-Aii.] 

ECA'Nl'S,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who- 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  E»d.  xiv.  24). 

ECBATANA  («npn«;  'A/uaOo,  'Y.K^araya  ;. 
Ecbatana;  Old  Persian,  Jfugmatdna ;  Semitic 
Babylonian,  Agmnatana,  Agamatani ;  Modern 
Persian,  llamadan).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
name  of  this  place  is  really  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Some  commentators  under- 
stand the  expression  NnpnNSl,  in  Ezra  vi.  2r 
differently,  and  translate  it  in  urea,  "  in  a  coffer  '* 
(see  Buxtorf  and  others,  and  so  the  A.  V.  in  the 
margin).  The  LXX.  B.  however  gives  iv  iroA«,.. 
44  in  a  city,"  and  A.  iv  'AfiaBa  ;  K.  V.  44  at  Ach- 
metha,"  and  in  marg.  That  is,  Ecbatana,  which 
favours  the  ordinary  interpretation.  If  a  city  is 
meant,  there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of  the  two 
Ecbntanas  being  intended,  for  except  these  towns, 
there  was  no  place  in  the  province  of  the  Medes 
44  which  contained  a  palace  (HT3),  or  where  re- 
cords are  likelv  to  have  been  deposite:!.  The  name 
N£10riN  (Achmetha)  too,  which  at  first  sight 
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smith  somewhat  remote  from  lfajmatana,  the 
ancient  native  name,  is  not  really  so,  as  it  onlv 
want*  the  harder  aspirate  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  syllable  -na  at  the  end,  whilst  the  g  is 
changed  into  ch  (  =  M).  In  the  apocryphal 
books  Ecbataua  is  frequently  mentioned  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Judith  i.  1,  2;  2  Mace.  is.  3, 
&c.) ;  and  uniformly  with  the  later  and  less 
correct  selling  of  'Ejc&drara,  instead  of  the 
earlier  and  more  accurate  form,  used  by  Hero- 
dotus, Aeschylus,  aud  Ctesias,  of  'Ay&drava. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Kcbatana  seem  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  times  :  one  the  capital  of 
Northern  Media,  the  Media  Atropateue  of  Strnbo ; 
the  other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see 
Sir  H.  Kawlinsoti's  pa|>er  on  the  Atropatenian 
Kchatana,  in  the  luth  volume  of  the  Jounvil  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of 
the  former  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  rerv 
curious  ruins  at  Takht-i-Sulclinun  (lat.  36°  28  , 
long.  47°  9');  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
occupied  by  IlanutJtn,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  modern  Persia.  There  is 
generally  some  difficulty  in  determining,  when 
Kcbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the  northern  or 
the  southern  metroj>olis  is  intended.  Few 
writers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two 
cities,  and  they  lie  .sufficiently  uear  to  one 
another  for  geographical  notices  in  most  cases 
to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  city  was  the 
44 seven-walled  town"  described  by  Herodotus, 
aud  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  98-99,  153;  cp.  Mos.  Choren. 
ii.  84);  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there 
that  the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius 
that  Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing 
the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is 
completely  to  be  depended  ou.  That  of  the 
Zendavesta  (Vendidad,  Kargard  II.)  is  the  oldest, 
and  the  least  exaggerated.  "Jemshid,"  it  is 
said,  «« erected  a  lar,  or  fortress,  sufficiently 
large,  and  formed  of  squared  blocks  of  stone ;  he 
assembled  in  the  place  a  vast  population,  and 
stocked  the  surrounding  country  with  cattle  for 
their  use.  He  caused  the  water  of  the  great 
fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly.  And  within 
the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty  palace, 
encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  many 
separate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place,  either 
in  front  or  rear,  to  command  and  overawe  the 
fortress."  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  king  Deloces,  says  :  "The 
Medes  were  obedient  to  Deloces,  and  built  the 
<ity  now  called  Agbatana,  the  walls  of  which 
are  of  great  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles 
one  within  the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is 
that  each  of  the  walls  should  out-top  the  one 
beyond  it  by  the  battlements.  The  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  is  a  gentle  hill,  favours  this 
arrangement  in  some  degree,  but  it  was  mainly 
♦•fleeted  by  art.  The  number  of  the  circles  is 
-even,  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasuries  stand- 
ing within  the  last.  The  circuit  of  the  outer 
wall  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Athens. 
Of  this  outer  wall  the  battlements  arc  white,  of 
the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth 
blue,  of  the  fifth  orange  :  all  these  are  coloured 
with  paint.  The  last  two  have  their  battle- 
ments coated  respectively  with  silver  and  gold. 


ECBATANA 

All  these  fortifications  Deloces  caused  to  t* 
raised  for  himself  and  his  own  palace.  Th* 
people  were  required  to  build  their  dwelhnji 
outside  the  circuit  of  the  walU"  (Her*J. 
i.  98-99).  Finally,  the  book  of  Judith,  probably 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  professes  to 
give  a  number  of  details,  which  appeir  to  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer 
(Judith  i.  2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  J.i^.i-.- 
Siikiman,  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  ha*  pmj^sfd 
to  identify  with  the  Northern  Ecbatana,  u  a 
conical  Hill  rising  to  the  height  of  about  1 
above  the  plain,  and  covered  both  on  it*  top  aai 
sides  with  massive  ruins  of  the  most  antique  an! 
primitive  character.  A  perfect  enceinte,  fornird 
of  large  blocks  of  squared  stone,  mav  U?  tr»>il 
round  the  entire  hill  along  its  brow;  wittin 
there  is  an  oval  enclosure  about  800  yards  ki  iu 
greatest  and  400  in  its  least  diameter,  strewn 
with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a  remarkable 
lake.  This  is  an  irregular  basin,  about 
paces  in  circuit,  filled  with  water  eiquuit*:r 
clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  is  sujp.ied 
in  some  unknown  way  from  below,  ami  wair'a 
stands  uniformly  at  the  same  Jcvel.  whaterer 
the  quantity  taken  from  it  for  irrigating  the 
lands  which  lie  at  the  foot  <-f  th-.'  hill.  Tai- 
hill  itself  is  not  perfectly  isolated,  though  it 
appears  so  to  those  who  approach  it  by  tae 
ordinary  route.  On  three  sides — the  south,  th* 
west,  aud  the  north — the  acclivity  is  steep  and 
the  height  alwve  the  plain  uniform,  but  oa  tb? 
cast  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly  tract  of  c round,  and 
here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  adjaceut 
country.  The  remarkable  platform  of  hewn 
stone  with  which  it  is  crowned,  and  on  which 
the  palace  apparently  stood,  does  not  rise  shove 
the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern  side,  and  i: 
cannot  therefore  have  ever  answered  exactly  t> 
the  description  of  Herodotus,  as  the  eastern  »;de 
could  not  anyhow  admit  of  seven  walls  of  or- 
cumvallation.  It  is  doubted  whether  even  th* 
other  sides  were  thus  defended.  Although  the 
flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with  ruias, 
*'  no  traces  remain  of  any  frail  but  the  upper 
one  "  {As.  Journ.  x.  p.  52).  Still.  a«  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  allow  this 
style  of  defence,  and  as  the  account  in  Herodotc* 
is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historian,  writing 
clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier  author, 
it  seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peaceful 
times  of  the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  upper  enceinte,  while 
the  others  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  ii*i 
ultimately  were  superseded  by  domestic  bind- 
ings. With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  the  walk 
or  rather  of  the  battlements,  which  ha«  been 
considered  to  mark  esj>ecially  the  fabulous 
character  of  Herodotus'  description,  recent  dis- 
coveries show  that  such  a  mode  of  ornamenta- 
tion was  actually  in  use  at  the  period  in  questtoa 
in  a  neighbouring  country.  The  temple  of  the 
Seven  Spheres  at  Bor>ippa  was  adorned  alm<«t 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  Herodotus  assies* 
to  the" Median  capital  [Babel,  Tower  or];  and 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that,  with 
the  object  of  placing  the  city  under  the  proteo 
tion  of  the  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  msj 
have  been  coloured  nearly  as  described.  Hero- 
dotus has  a  little  deranged  the  order  of  the  hues, 
which  should  have  been  either  black, 
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txirlet,  gold,  white,  blue,  silver— as  in  the  case 
<•!  the  Borsippa  temple — or  black,  white,  orange, 
blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold — if  the  order  of  the 
days  dedicated  to  the  planets  were  followed. 
Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in  external 
ornamentation — which  seems  at  first  sight  highly 
improbable — is  found  to  have  prevailed.  Silver 
roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
Southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §§  10-12) ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the 
gold  and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually 
coated  with  those  metals. 

The  Northern  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an 
important  place  down  to  the  13th  century  after 
Christ.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears 
to  have  been  known  as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca, 
"the  treasured  city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth 
laid  up  in  it ;  while  by  the  Orientals  it  was 
termed  Shiz.  Its  decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul 
conquests,  c.  a.d.  1200 ;  and  its  final  ruin  is 
supposed  to  date  from  about  the  15th  or  16th 
century  (As.  Soc.  Joum.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  49). 


Sea/r   of  !  ■  ■' 
f     torn  rov  j+o  joe 


lion  of  K-baUnrt. 


RXI"LAXATIOX. 

Remains  of  a  Fire-Temple.  &  CtmMtry. 

Ruined  Masqat.  A.  RMfl  "f  Rork  called 

Ar»-i«nt  building*  with  (diafU  nii.l  capital*.  7.  Hill  called  "  Taw  link 
Bain*  at  the  Palace  of  Abakal  Khan.  I  Rains  of  KalUtih. 

9.  Rork)  tilll  of  Zindanl-Solelman. 


In  the  2nd  book  of  Maccnbecs  (ix.  3,  &c.)  the 
Kcbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
Ilainadnn.  This  place,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly 
Orontes,  and  now  Eltcend,  was  perhaps  a*  ancient 
as  the  other,  and  is  far  better  known  in  history. 
If  not  the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at 
any  rate  regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapy 
of  Media,  and  as  such  it  became  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings  from  Darius  down- 
wards.' It  was  occupied  by  Alexander  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Art,  Exp.  Alex.  iii. 
19%  and  at  his  decease  passed  under  the  dominion 
<>f  the  Seleucidae.    In  the  wars  between  his  suc- 


•  There  Is  m  tablet  (in  private  hands)  recording  a  loan . 
from  a  Babylonian  officer  Btationed  at  Agnmattni K.  U- 
t.tna-,  to  one  of  his  countrymen  temporarily  visiting  the 
ctty.  It  is  dated  in  Ab  (July- August)  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Cyrus  (535  B.C.).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  give  DO  indications  that  there  were  two 
cities  of  this  name. 


ceasors  it  was  more  than  once  taken  and  retaken, 
each  time  suffering  largely  at  the  hands  of  its 
conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  by 
the  Parthians  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the  Arabian 
period,  from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance ;  but  still  it  has 
never  descended  below  the  rank  of  a  provincial 
capital,  and  even  in  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition of  Persia  it  is  a  city  of  about  35,000 
inhabitants.  The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  re- 
gard it  as  the  residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes) 
—  which  is  in  ScfipttXM  declared  to  be  Susa 
(Esth.  i.  2,  ii.  3,  &c.) — and  show  within  its 
precincts  the  totuhs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker 
Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105-110) — a  plain  brick 
structure,  consisting  of  a  small  cylindrical  tower 
and  dome,  with  small  projections  or  wings  on 
each  side.  In  the  tomb-chamber,  a  plain  room 
paved  with  glazed  tiles,  are  two  wooden  chests 
shaped  like  sarcophagi,  situated  over  the  spots 

where  the  dead  are  said 
to  lie.  It  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  remark- 
able peculiarities  from 
other  Oriental  cities  of 
the  same  size,  except 
that  it  is  an  important 
trading  centre,  and  j>os- 
sesses,  as  such,  excel- 
lent and  well-supplied 
bazaars  and  superior 
khans.  The  principal 
manufacture  of  the  city 
is  leather. 

The  city  contains  re- 
mains of  ruined  walls 
of  great  thickness,  and 
towers  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  Shafts  and  bases 
of  columns  (the  mould- 
ing of  one  of  the  latter 
bearing  an  inscription 
of  Artaxerxes),  belong- 
ing to  buildings  of  the 
Persian  period,  have  also 
been  found  there ;  but 
there  is  no  eminence  corresponding  with  that 
indicated  by  Polybius  and  Herodotus  as  the  site 
of  the  castle  or  palace,  save  an  inconsiderable 
hill  to  the  east,  with  some  Persian  remains. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see 
As.  Soc.  Journ.  x.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141). 

See  Ker  Porter's  Travels ;  Per  rot  and  Chipiez, 
Histoire  de  I'Art,  tome  v. ;  and  Dieulafoy's  L'Art 
Antique  de  la  Perse,  premiere  partie. 

[G.  R.]    (T.  G.  P.] 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  THE  PREACHER. 
— 1.  Title.   The  word  rendered  Ecclesiastes  by 

the  LXX.  is  Qoheleth  (T§Tp,  Aq.  ku\46).  In 
form  it  is  a  feminine  of  the  qal  participle  active 
from  qahal,  4KK\i)<rtd(fw,  to  assemble,  or  to  be 
or  act  as  a  member  of  an  assembly,  which  has 
led  some  to  think  that  it  denotes  Wisdom  per- 
sonified, who  harangues  the  assembled  people  as 
in  Prov.  i.  20  or  viii.  1.  Bat  since  it  is  used 
in  six  places  out  of  seven  (Eccles.  i.  1,  2,  12 ;  xii. 
8,  9,  10)  as  a  masculine  name  or  appellative,  it 
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is  natural  to  presume  that  in  the  seventh  also 
(vii.  27)  it  is  masculine.  If  so,  we  have  to  con- 
sider whether  we  should  not  adopt  a  slight 
emendation  of  the   text — reading  not  ilTbtt 

rbnp)  but  D^npn  TDX,  as  in  xii.  8,  unless 
we  are  content,  with  Kashbam,  to  refer  for 
a  parallel  to  the  anomalous  construction  of 
David  as  the  subject  of  a  feminine  verb  in 
2  Sam.  xiii.  39 :  "  And  king  David  longed 
(Jem.)  to  go  forth  unto  Absalom."  Cp.  Ezek. 
xvi.  30:  "How  weak  (Jem.)  is  thine  heart." 
With  Qoheleth,  regarded  as  masculine,  com- 
pare Sophereth  (Neh.  vii.  57),  which  is  found 
likewise  with   the  article  (Ezra  ii.  55),  and 

the  class  of  words  of  the  corresponding  form 
a  ^ 

in  Arabic,  such  as   8j5U»  &  deep  investigator. 

Qoheleth  would  thus  be  not  Wisdom  herself, 
but  a  wise  man  (xii.  9;  cp.  vii.  23),  whose 
mouth  she  opens  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation (Ecclus.  xv.  5).  The  invariable  and 
frequent  use  of  the  derivatives  of  the  root 
qhl*  of  the  assemblage  not  of  things  but  of 
persons  must  govern  the  meaning  of  Qoheleth, 
which  should  accordingly  denote  not  a  com- 
piler, nor  an  eclectic  philosopher,  nor  one  who 
amasses  wisdom  and  experience,  but  one  who 
convenes  or  addresses  an  assembly.  Solomon, 
we  read,  was  so  called  44  because  his  words 
were  spoken  in  the  assembly,"  with  reference 
to  1  Kings  viii.  1,  2  (Midr.  Chazitha  on  Eccles. 
i.  1).  Jerome  accordingly  explains  the  term 
by  concionator,  whence  Luther's  44  Prediger " 
and  our  "Preacher."  The  book  is  styled  in 
Wiclifs  prologue,  44  boc  of  talker  to  the  puple 
or  togider  klepere,"  but  he  employs  the  word 
Ecclesiastes  in  the  text.  Qoheleth  might  indeed 
serve  to  designate  one  who  speaks  as  au 
ordinary  member  of  an  academic  assembly,  but 
the  rendering  debater  which  has  been  proposed 
from  this  point  of  view  scarcely  suits  the  cha- 
racter of  Solomon  or  the  Book  in  its  entirety. 
Some  who  regard  Qoheleth  as  a  feminine 
(vii.  27)  have  inferred  that  it  denotes  an 
assembly  or  aggregation  of  debaters  personified. 

2.  Authorship. — The  question  as  to  the 
anthorship  of  Ecclesiastes  practically  reduces 
itself  to  this  :  Did  Solomon  write  it  or  not  ?  If 
he  did  not,  what  limits  of  date  can  be  assigned 
to  the  Book  ?  The  general  arguments  for  a  late 
date  tell  of  course  against  the  Solomonic  anthor- 
ship, but  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  possible  to 
treat  the  two  questions  independently,  as  we 
accordingly  propose  to  do,  commencing  with 
some  consideration  of  the  tradition  which  names 
Solomon  as  the  writer,  and  of  the  internal 
evidence  bearing  upon  this  point. 

In  favour  of  the  Solomonic  authorship,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Book  ascribes  itself  to  Solomon 
under  the  name  Qoheleth  (i.  1,  12),  and  that 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  consensus  of  ancient 
interpreters. 

It  is  indeed  clear  that  Qoheleth  is  intended  to 
play  the  part  of  king  Solomon,  even  if  the  super- 


•  No  trace  of  the  qal  occurs  except  in  QoKeUtk,  and  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  root  may  be  uncertain,  but 
in  the  hiphil  it  means  "  to  summon  an  assembly  " 

(?npt  n?nr?)«  »nd  h»  the  nlphal  oongregari  (  \  K.  vili. 
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j  script  ion  which  describes  him  as  "  son  of  David" 
I  be  not  authentic.  But  the  Book  comprises,  ever 
and  above  the  discourse  of  Qoheleth  speaking  ia 
the  first  person  (i.  12),  an  epilogue  which  briefly 
sums  up  the  conclusion  from  his  argument  in 
editorial  style,  and  commends  him  io  trims 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  used  of  himself 
(xii.  9-14).  It  has  been  conjectured  thst  the* 
verses  are  no  jiart  of  the  original  work,  but  th* 
internal  evidence,  carefully  examined  by  Ltelitz&ch 
and  others,  does  not  point  to  this  conclusion ; 
so  that,  while  we  agTee  with  Kashbam  (lv$5- 
1 155  A.D.)  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  ar*  not 
the  words  of  Qoheleth  himself,  we  may  yet 
decline  to  disintegrate  a  Book  alike  unique  uA 
uniform  in  style  and  diction  by  assuming  thst 
its  epilogue  is  an  incongruous  addition  of  a 
later  age. 

If  the  epilogue  is  a  part  of  the  original  work, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  claim  of  the  Book  k> 
have  been  written  by  Qoheleth  is  only  apparent; 
and  that,  in  whatever  sense  and  to  whatever 
extont  Solomonic,  it  is  in  its  entirety  the  com- 
position of  some  sage  well  versed  in  his  history 
and  writings,  who  has  thought  fit  to  suppress 
his  own  name,  and  to  put  his  profound  re- 
flexions on  the  life  of  man  and  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  into  the  month  c: 
the  proverbially  wise  king.  That  a  writer'* 
motive  in  such  self-suppression  need  not  be  inter- 
preted unfavourably  is  shown  by  the  example  c:* 
.  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  who  kept  their  know- 
|  ledge  secret,  and  attributed  it  to  the  school  or 
I  its  master.  Hippasus,  who  offended  ag*:wt 
I  this  rule,  was  lost  at  sea  for  his  impiety  (lsmtii- 
i  chus,  Vit.  Pythag.  cap.  18).  He  had  divulged 
and  taken  credit  for  a  certain  discovery  m  geo- 
metry, whereas  everything  belonged  to  "  Him  " 
(cfocu  Si  irdrra  itctlvov  rov  droprfs),  for  so  ther 
called  Pythagoras,  and  not  by  his  name.  With 
this  compare  the  saying  in  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  (Afegillah,  iv.  1):  "  Scripture,  M'uhnak. 
and  Talmud,  and  Agadah,  and  even  that  vhki 
the  diligent  scholar  was  destined  to  point  or 
before  his  master,  were  already  spoken  to  Moses 
from  Sinai."  Such  dicta  cannot  be  taken  lit*- 
rally,  but  are  the  paradoxes  of  idealists,  waks 
leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  they  suppovl 
to  have  been  revealed  explicitly.*  They  a*>«x 
that  the  literary  embryo  comprehends  whit  ess 
and  is  to  be  evolved  from  it :  the  progeoimr 
includes  the  race  (Heb.  vii.  10).  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  tradition  which  ascribes  Ecclesiastes  t» 
Solomon  may  only  mean  that  its  germ  or  baa* 
is  Solomonic.  That  the  Book  aa  a  whole  o*«* 
something  to  post-Solomonic  editing — how  much 
or  how  little  depends  upon  the  sense  to  be 
attached  to  the  word  44  wrote  " — seems  to  be 
suggested  by  the  tradition  of  the  Babylrtutt 
Talmud  (Baba  Hathra,  15  a),  that 44  HezekUa  sal 
his  company  (Prov.  xxv.  1)  wrote  Isaiah,  i'n- 
verbs,  Song  of  Songs,  Qoheleth,"  where  He*- 
kiah  and  his  college  or  company  may  range  over 
a  succession  of  generations  from  king  Heze'uaiu 
44  the  Pisistratus  of  Israelitish  literature."  to 
the  Captivity.  Further,  it  may  be  douctel 
whether  the  words  of  the  Targumist  are  to  be 
taken  quite  literally  when  he  recognises  repeit*- 
anachronisms  in  the  Book,  and  character^ 
them  as  44  words  of  prophecy  which  Qohektk, 

»  See  Saying*  o/  CA<  Jewish  /UMcrs,  p.  ia 
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that  is,  the  son  of  David  the  king,  who  was  in 
Jerusalem,  prophesied."  It  remains  to  touch 
upon  some  points  in  th«  internal  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  now  under  discussion. 

Qoheleth's  reference  to  his  kingship  as  in 
the  past  is  alleged  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  not  the  true  son  and  successor  of 
David,  but  a  second  Solomon  or  "Solomon 
relivivus."  He  writes:  "I  the  Preacher  was 
king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  And  I  applied 
my  heart  to  seek  and  to  search  out  by  wisdom 
concerning  all  that  is  done  under  heaven" 
(i.  12,  13) ;  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  legend  in 
the  Talmuds  (T.  B.  (/ifrin,  68  b  ;  Jems.  Sanhedr. 
ii.  6),  to  the  effect  that  he  was  dethroned  for 
his  sins  and  succeeded  by  a  spirit  in  his  outward 
form,  whilst  he  himself  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  land  of  Israel,  begging  his  bread 
and  crying,  44 1  Qoheleth  was  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem,"  which  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
word  to  the  wise,  hinting  that  Qoheleth  was 
not  the  actual  Solomon,  but  one  who  wrote  in 
his  "spirit  and  power"  (Luke  i.  17).  But  the 
|M)int  of  departure  in  this  legend  being  the 
words  44 1  was  king,"  considered  in  and  by 
themselves,  after  the  manner  of  the  Agadah, 
we  cannot  argue  therefrom  to  their  true  signili- 
cance  in  their  proper  context.  Qoheleth,  writing 
for  the  future,  may  possibly  mean  that  he 
applied  his  heart  to  seek  and  to  search  out  by 
wisdom,  &c,  and  that  he  was  at  that  time  king 
aver  Israel  in  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  in  the 
best  of  positions  (i.  12  :  ii.  12)  for  bringing  his 
experiments  to  a  successful  issue.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  may  be  the  significauce  of  this  much 
discussed  preterite  *JV*n  in  relation  to  its  con- 
text, the  phrase  44  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem" 
does  seem  to  point  to  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom after  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  is  such  as 
a  historian  writing  after  his  death  might  most 
Htly  have  used.  Compare  1  Kings  xi.  41,  42 : 
44  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  [or  words,  cp.  Eccles.  i. 
1]  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wis- 
dom, are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
acts  [or  words]  of  Solomon?  And  the  time 
that  Solomon  reigned  in  Jerusalem  over  all 
Israel  was  forty  years."  The  Targum  teaches 
that  the  division  of  the  kingdom  b  referred  to 
repeatedly  in  the  Book  (i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  18;  iii.  11  ; 
iv.  15,  &c),  calmly  accepting,  as  we  have  said, 
such  anachronisms  and  signs  of  later  date  as 
44  words  of  prophecy  which  Qoheleth  pro- 
phesied." 

Other  allusions  to  Solomon  in  the  Book  are 
consistent  with  the  theory  that  he  is  not  the 
writer  of  it,  and  some  of  Qoheleth's  sayings 
would  come  better  from  a  commoner  than  from 
a  king  (iii.  1G;  iv.  1,  13;  x.  5,  Sic.).  Lastly, 
except  for  the  tradition  that  Solomon  wrote  the 
Book,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  of  it  as  the 
record  of  a  merely  personal  experience.  Qohe- 
leth is  rather  an  abstraction,  who  speaks  with 
preternatural  calm  of  addicting  himself  to  sen- 
sual pleasure  and  making  fair  trial  of  madness 
and  folly  by  way  of  philosophical  experiment ; 
and  the  Book,  although  ostensibly  a  sort  of 
autobiography,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  add  any- 
thing to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Solomon.  To  conclude,  it  is  not  proven  that 
the  Book  claims  Solomon  as  its  author,  nor  is  it 
the  quite  unanimous  verdict  of  tradition  that  he 
'«  wrote  "  it.    The  matter  being  thus  uncertain, 
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we  have  to  consider  what  limits  of  date  can  be 
assigned  to  Ecclesiastes  on  other  grounds. 

3.  Date. —A  list  of  dates  conjecturally 
assigned  to  the  Book  is  quoted  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary.  They  range  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  to  that  of  Herod,  to  whom  Graetz, 
dating  it  B.C.  8,  makes  it  refer.  By  Graetz 
and  others  the  superscription  (i.  1),  which  styles 
Qoheleth  41  son  of  David,"  and  the  epilogue 
(xii.  9-14),  which  again  seems  to  point  to 
Solomon,  are  ascribed  to  an  editor  distinct  from 
the  author  of  the  main  body  of  the  work. 
Following  Krochmal,'  he  maintains  that  the 
verses  xii.  12-14  do  not  refer  exclusively  to 
Ecclesiastes,  but  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
Hagiographa,  the  division  of  the  O.  T.  to  which 
it  belongs.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  latest 
of  the  Books,  and  to  have  been  finally  pro- 
nounced canonical  only  at  the  Synod  held  in 
Jamnia  about  90  A.D.,  up  to  which  date  the 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  had  disputed 
whether  it  44  defiled  the  hands."  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  view  it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
the  LXX.  Version  of  the  Book  was  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  Accordingly,  he  refers 
it  to  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  laying  stress  upon 
its  renderings  of  the  objective  prefix  eth  by  avv, 
as  in  o~vv  rhv  tUauor  koI  cvv  rhv  iuri&rj  Kpuru  6 
$*6s  (iii.  17),  and  teal  artptrrot  oi»K  ipv4\oih\  aw 
row  arSpbs  rov  Wnjrof  imtyav  (ix.  15),  which 
are  thought  to  mark  the  translator  as  of  the 
school  of  Aquila,  who  writes  aiiv  rhv  obparbv 
koI  aw  tV  yf\v  (Gen.  i.  1),  and  aw  axuKrjKos 
to  Siitpopor  (Ex.  xxviii.  5).  This  correspondence 
in  style  of  rendering  is  remarkable,  and  invites 
careful  consideration ;  but  we  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it  here,  as  it  does  not  in  any  case  con- 
stitute a  positive  argument  for  the  late  date 
assigned  to  the  original  of  Ecclesiastes.  Nor  do 
the  continued  questionings  of  its  authority,  even 
if  in  all  cases  to  be  taken  seriously,  prove 
anything  more  than  that  it  was  still  treated  as 
an  cmtitegamenon,  although  it  may  have  been 
received  long  before  into  the  Canon. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  attempt 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  Book  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Thomas  Tyler's  concise  treatise  on  Eccle- 
siastes, published  in  1874.  From  the  supposed 
clear  traces  of  the  post- Aristotelian  philosophies  of 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  in  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  traces  of  the  Book  itself  in  Ecclesiasticus  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
inferred  that  it  must  have  been  written  between 
the  years  250  B.C.  and  180  B.C.,  and  the  specific- 
date  c.  200  B.C.  is  then  assigned  to  it.  Of  his 
two  limits  of  date  the  lower  is  perhaps  the  more 
conclusively  established. 

Ecclesiasticus.  —  The  following  series  of 
parallels  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  interdependence  between  the 
books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Accord- 
ing to  one  view,  the  title  of  the  latter  book 
itself  chosen  with  reference  to  the  former. 


Ecclesiastes. 
1U.  1.   To  everything  there 
is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every    purpose  under 
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.  16,  17.  33.  All  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are 
exceeding  good,  and 
whatsoever  he  command  - 
eth    shall    be    In  due 


voL  v.  19  (IW1). 
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GccLKHlADTia. 

ill.  2-6.  A  time  to  be  born, 
and  a  time  to  die,  kc. 


til.  7.    A  time  to  keep 
tad  a  time  to 


111.  11.  He 
everything  beautiful  In 


vti.  16.    Mi,  <ro+t?ov  wt- 

vtii.  5.   ...  a  wi§«  man's 
heart    discemeth  both 


Eoci.esiaticub. 

xi.  14.  Prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, life  and  death, 
poverty  and  riches,  come 
of  the  Lord. 

xx.  6,  7.    ...  and  some 
kcepcth    silence  ci&»< 
*aip6r .  A  wise  man  will 
bold    his  tongue 
caipov. 

xxxix.  34.  So  that  a  man 
cannot  say.  This  is  worse 
thiiu  that:  for  in  time 
they  shall  all  be  well 
approved. 

xxxil.  4.    axcupwf  m>)  <ro- 

xxvli.  12.     If   thou  be 
among   the  Indiscreet, 
the  Ume. 


A  mark*!  characteristic  of  Qoheleth  is  his 
doctrine  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything, 
which  finds  its  justification  in  the  saying  that 
everything  that  God  made  was  "  very  good." 
This  doctrine  the  Sod  of  Sirach  likewise  dwells 
upon,  and  he  advocates  and  defends  it  against 
objectors,  when  he  writes,  "  So  that  a  man 
cannot  say,  This  is  worse  than  that :  for  in 
time  they  shall  all  be  well  approved."  The 
presumption  thus  raised  that  he  was  an  imi- 
tator of  Qoheleth  is  confirmed  by  numerous 
other  parallels,  of  which  the  following  arc 
examples. 

ECCLESI  AST  E8.  ECCLKStASTICCS. 

I.  4.   One  generation  pass-  xiv.   »J.   ...  so  Is  the 
eth  away,  and  onother      generation  of  flesh  and 

blood,  one  cometh  to  an 
end,  and  another  is  born. 
For  in  much  wis-  xxl.  12.  ...  there  is  a  wis- 
dom (iraroi>pyta)  which 
multiplicth  bitterness. 


xviii.  6;  xlll.  21.  iXar- 
Twtrai. 

xi.  28.  wp6  TiAcvrijt  ^i.if 
fLaxapiCt  fu)64va.  Cp. 
Herod.  I.  32. 


I.  IS 

dom  Is  much  grief :  and 
he  that  increaaeth  know- 


Ui.  14.  a*«A<;». 

iv.  2.  Wherefore  I  praised 
(Sym.  inejtdpuja)  the 
dead  which  are  already 
dead  more  than  the  liv- 
ing which  are  yet  alive. 
Cp.  vii.  1. 

v.  2-9. 

vll.  12.  o-itewfi  <ro4>ia 
(Sym.). 

vii.  13-15.  Consider  the 
works  of  God  (l&t  rd 
iroit}p«Ta  rou  ©<o0)  :  for 
who  can  make  that 
straight  which  He  hath 
made  crooked?  In  the 
day  of  prosperity  be  joy- 
ful, but  in  the  day  of 
adversity  consider :  God 
hath  also  set  the  one 
over  against  the  other 

(nt  nvvh  m  n«. 

TPVTO  <TL>Hlfa)VOV  tovru), 

to  the  end  that  man 
should  find  nothing  after 
him  .  .  .  There  Is  a  Just 
man  that  pcrisheth  in  his 
righteousness,  and  there 
Is  a  wicked  man  tliat 
prolongeth  his  life  in  his 


vii.  14  ;  xiv.  1;  xviii.  22 ; 

xxxlv.  5-7  ;  vll.  15  (?). 
xiv.  26.  iv  rji  <r«'«TJ  avriji. 


13-15.  A 
clay  in  his  hand,  all  his 
ways  are  according  to  his 
good  pleasure  [straight 
or  crooked  (Targ.  on  1. 
15)]:  so  man  is  In  the 
hand  of  Him  that  made 
him,  to  render  to  tbem 
according  to  His  judg- 
ment. (k>od  Is  set  against 
(ow.Vtu^i)  evil,  and  life 
against  death :  so  is  the 
sinner  against  the  godly. 
Ka«  ovr*K  it^fikvftov  tit 
nam*  ra  ipya  tov  v^i- 
<rrov,  Ms  tvo,  tv 
txuni.  tow  iv6*. 


ECCI.F.SUKTES. 

viil.  1.  A  man's  wisdom 
maketh  his  face  to  shine, 
and  the  hardness  of  his 
face  shall  be 


EcciwtAancrs. 
•25.  The  h«an  of  * 


(oAAMOi),  whe- 
ther it  be  for  gotd  cr 
oil.  Cp.xxv.l7;ixxvu. 
17. 


We  may  conclude  that  the  Son  of  Sirach  made 
free  use  of  Qoheleth  in  the  original  Hebrew;1 
and  if  so,  that  it  was  in  all  probability  referred 
to  by  him  as  one  of  "  the  re»t  of  the  b»>ss," 
rd  kocwa  ruv  &i&\'iwv,  the  Hagiographa,  -ini 
was  written  before  the  commencement  ci  th* 
2nd  century  B.C.  It  will  be  notice-!  that  th* 
contract  between  the  Greek  of  Kcclesiasticu*  and 
the  Septuagint  version  of  Qoheleth  is  stronglv 
marked  in  some  of  the  passages  cited. 

We  shall  next  show  reason  to  think  that 
there  may  possibly  be  allusions  to  Qoheleth  i&  a 
book  of  very  different  style  and  tone,  the  liook 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which  has  been  caliel 
"  anti-Ecclesiastes." 

The  Book  of  \Vi*lom.— The  P»ook  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  like  Kcclesiastes,  introlures 
Solomon  as  speaking,  and  provides  a  comctire 
to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  QoheUth,  or  at  leart 
a  caution  against  inferences  which  the  unwar. 
might  draw  from  his  enigmatical  teaching 
The  contrast  between  the  books  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  examples.  The  *'  wishm  " 
of  the  one  Book,  Qoheleth,  is  human  philosophy : 
that  of  the  other  is  the  ideal  and  absolute 
Wisdom.  Doctrines  propounded  in  the  one  win 
apparent  approval  are  in  the  other  expre*Ir 
attributed  to  the  ungodly.  If  Kcclesiasu*  i* 
really  aimed  at,  this  again  gives  a  lower  limit 
for  its  date. 


i.  18.   In  much  wisdom  is 
much  grief,  and  he  that 


iv.  2.  I  pralned  the  dead 
which  are  already  dead 

iU.  2.  11.  ...a  time  to  be 
bora,  and  a  Ume  to  die. 
...  He  hath  made  every- 
thing beautiful  in  It* 


ill.  19.  For  the  son1*  of  men 
are  a  chance,  and  the 
beasts  are  a  chance  .  .  . 
as  the  one  dteth.  so  dieth 
the  other ;  yea,  they  have 
all  one  breath  ;  and  man 
hath  no  preeminence  ate. 


Hi.  11.  He  hath  made 
everything  beautiful  in 
Its  time:  also  no  hath 

set  the  world  (Q^m. 
Sept.  to*  aiuva)  in  tbeir 
heart,  yet  bo  that 


viii.  16.    ...  her 
tattoo  hath   no  bitter- 
ness; and  to  live  vrtb 
her  hath  no  sorrow,  be 
mirth  and  Jot. 

1.  12.  Seek  not  deUh  is 
the  error  of  your  Uft  . 

I.  13,  16.  For  God  ra*i- 
not  death  ...  But  m- 
godly  roon  with  tt*;' 
works  and  word*  calW 
It  to  tbem,  Ar. 

li.  1,  2.  For  they  mil 
reasoning  with  thee- 
selves,  btit  not  arigbt,  • .  ■ 
we  are  born  at  all  adm- 
ture  (atTtM?x«2twO :  aad 
we  shall  be  hereafter  »■• 
though  we  had  n«*-' 
been  :  for  the  hreath  :i 
our  mntrils  4c 

xlli.  7-9.  For  being  c»- 
versant  in  His  work*  tVj 
search    Him  &Uix*n'.  J 

and  believe  tbeir 
because'  the  thlnfi  >j* 
beautiful  that  are 


d  There  are  sayings  attributed  to  him  in  RabMx-' 
literature  which  agree  more  or  les*  with  the  Gr«k  * 
Kcclesiaaticus.   A  collection  of  these  has  been  m*!*^ 
the  Jneitk  Quarterly  Review  (ill.  6*2  *q.  1*91)  *  *' 
6.  Schechter,  Univers.  Lect.  in  lUl>biuk  at  Cambrv^- 
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that  God  hath  done  from 
the  beginning   ercn  to 


WtsrOM. 

to  be  pardom-d  [Rom.  i. 
20 J.  For  \t  they  were 
able  to  know  bo  much, 
that  they  could  aim  at 
the  world  (or-ro^cura<r^at 
rev  auuva) ;  how  did  they 
not  Boon*T  find  out  the 
Lord  thereof/ 


The  true  rendering  of  the  above  verse,  Eccles. 
hi.  11.  is  of  critical  importance,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  linguistic  argument  for  the 
date  of  the  book.    Everything  turns  upon  the 

meaning  of  D?i?n,  of  which  a  favourite  modern 
rendering  in  this  place  is  41  eternity "  (R.  V. 
margin).  At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  that 
thf;  use  of  the  word  "in  the  sense  in  which  here 
alone  it  can  be  taken,  i.e.  in  the  signification  of 
the  idea  »>/  eternity,  must  in  any  case  be  regarded 
as  unique"  (Wright,  Koheleth,  p.  196).  Against 
the  rendering  the  world  (LXX.  to*  alStva)  it  is 
urged  that  the  word  is  not  so  used  elsewhere  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But,  having  regard  to 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  diction  of 
Qoheleth,  we  need  not  therefore  reject  it  on 
a  priori  grounds ;  and  it  yields  the  appropriate 
"he  hath  given  the  world  into  their 


heart,"  or  mind — mundum  tradklit  disputationi 
eorum  (Vulg.).  Man  is  led  by  his  instincts  to 
give  attention  to  the  passing  things  of  the 
world,  each  14  beautiful  in  its  season,"  while  he 
tails  to  grasp  the  working  of  God  in  its  entirety, 
"  from  beginning  to  end."  He  has  no  capacity 
for  absolute  knowledge,  and  so  God  has  given 
him  by  way  of  compensation  to  find  pleasure  in 
mundane  affairs. 

If  this  interpretation  of  Eccles.  Hi.  11  be  the 
true  one,  we  may  conclude  that  the  verse  is 
referred  to  in  Wisd.  xiii.  9.  According  to 
Qoheleth,  man  gives  his  mind  to  the  things  of 
the  world  in  detail  without  fathoming  the  depth 
of  God's  working:  according  to  Wisdom,  he 
forms  bis  theories  of  the  outer  world  (top 
altera)  without  finding  its  Creator  at  work 
therein. 

Assuming  that  Qoheleth  was  reckoned  by  the 
S<>n  of  Sirach  amongst 44  the  rest  of  the  books," 
we  have  next  to  notice  some  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  assign  an  upper  limit 
of  date  to  it. 

Philosophy  in  Qoheleth. — By  way  of  assigning 
such  upper  limit  of  date  to  Ecclesiastes,  it  has 
been  maintained  by  some  that  both  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  elements  are  present  side  by  side  in  it, 
and  that  this  points  to  the  post-Aristotelian 
period,  and  indicates  that  the  Book  was  written 
probably  after  the  deaths  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno. 
It  has  accordingly  been  placed  between  250—40 
n.C.  and  180  u.c,  the  supposed  date  at  which 
the  Son  of  Sirach  wrote.  "  Perhaps  we  cannot, 
on  the  whole,  better  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  than  by  placing  the  composition  of 
our  book  at  about  200  n.C,  nearly  the  date 
assigned  by  Hitzig  on  other  grounds "  (Tyler, 
Ecclesiastes,  p.  31).  Its  relation  to  Stoicism  and 
Epicureanism  is  set  forth  as  follows. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  post-Aristotelian 
philosophy  in  the  East,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  regards  Stoicism,  its  principal  teachers 
all  came  from  the  East,  and  the  most  famous  of 


them  were  not  only  Oriental  but  Shemitic. 
This  philosophy  may  therefore  have  been  known 
in  Palestine,  where  the  writer  of  the  Book  pro- 
bably lived,  at  an  early  period. 

The  great  Stoic  principle  of  living  conform- 
ably to  nature  is  set  forth  in  the  catalogue  of 
times  and  seasons  in  Eccles.  iii.  2-8.  For  every- 
thing there  is  an  appointed  time.  The  righteous 
lives  conformably  to  this  order:  the  wicked 
violates  it  (iii.  16,  17).  In  the  Stoic  physical 
philosophy  the  course  of  nature  is  a  succession 
of  similar  cycles  of  events,  and  Qoheleth  accord- 
ingly teaches  that  "That  which  is  hath  been 
already ;  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  already 
been:  and  God  seeketh  again  that  whii  h  is 
passed  away  "  (iii.  15).  "That  which  hath  been 
is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  hath 
been  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done:  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun "  (i.  9). 
The  Stoic  doctrine  of  fatalism  is  conspicuous  in 
Qoheleth  (ix.  11,  12,  &c),  and  the  influence  of 
the  same  philosophy,  according  to  which  folly 
was  madness  (irdVras  84  robs  &<ppova$  (udvtadai, 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  124),  accounts  for  their  re- 
markable collocation  or  parallelism  in  several 
verses  of  our  Book  (i.  17;  ii.  12;  vii.  25; 
x.  13). 

The  opposite  doctrine  of  Epicureanism  is  set 
forth  in  iii.  18-22  and  v.  18-20. 

The  admonition,  that  44  of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh  "  (xii.  12),  hints  at  the  fruitless 
literary  activity  of  the  post-Aristotelians,  of 
whom  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  composed  about 
300  books,  Apollodorus  above  400,  Chrysippus 
more  than  705,  and  so  forth,  in  which  the  same 
problems  were  handled  aguin  and  again  without 
decisive  result. 

For  collateral  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
theory  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatises 
of  Mr.  Tyler  and  Dean  Plumptre,  who  are  fully 
convinced  of  its  truth.  It  is  an  attractive  theory, 
but  is  not  generally  accepted.  If  the  teachers 
of  a  Greek  philosophy  came  from  the  East,  what 
there  may  be  of  it  in  Ecclesiastes  need  not  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  West. 

The  theory  shows  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  Book,  whether  it  be 
post-Aristotelian  or  not.  Its  gloomy  and  intro- 
spective character  points  to  a  time  when  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom  had  departed.  Political 
life  was  at  a  low  ebb,  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel 
was  on  its  trial,  and  the  writer  has  recourse  to 
philosophical  speculation  in  the  vain  hojic  of 
throwing  light  for  himself  on  the  mysteries 
of  human  life  and  the  apparent  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
All  this  fits  in  well  with  the  opinion  that  it  was 
written  after  the  Captivity,  but  is  not  in  itself 
irreconcilable  with  some  pre-exilian  date,  falling 
within  the  period  of  the  activity  of  44  Hezekiah 
and  his  company,"  referred  to  in  the  above-cited 
tradition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  But 
Delitzsch  and  others  of  the  most  modern  com- 
mentators place  it  after  the  Captivity,  laying 
much  stress  upon  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of 
the  Book,  to  which  we  must  here  call  attention, 
referring  the  reader  for  full  details  to  the  com- 
mentaries of  Delitzsch  and  C.  H.  H.  Wright 
(1883)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  well-known  anonymous  treatise  on  the 
Authorship  of  Ecclesiastes  [*uct.  David  Johnston], 
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published  in  1880,  in  which  the  Solomonic 
authorship  is  unhesitatingly  maintained.  The 
same  side  is  taken  by  Dr.  M.  Friedliinder  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  Nos.  1,  4 
(1888-9). 

Style. — The  argument  from  its  linguistic 
style  is  now  much  relied  upon  in  proof  of  the 
late  date  of  Ecclesiastes.  That  the  Book  was 
not  actually  Solomon's  was  expressly  concluded 
on  other  grounds,  viz.  from  its  structure,  by  a 
Jewish  writer  of  unknown  date,  quoted  by 
R.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra*  of  Toledo  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Qoheleth.  In  the  course  of  a  note 
on  Eccles.  vii.  3:  "Sorrow  (marg.  A.  V., 
Anger)  is  better  than  laughter,"  &c. ;  he  calls 
attention  to  the  opposite  opinions  expressed  in 
different  parts  of  the  Book,  contrasting  vii.  3, 

viii.  15,  vi.  8,  iv.  2,  &c,  with  vii.  9,  ii.  2,  ii.  13, 

ix.  4,  &c.  respectively,  on  account  of  which 
self-contradictions  there  was  a  tradition,  that 
"  the  wise  sought  to  apocryphise  the  book  of 
Qoheleth  ; "  and  he  adds,  that  one  of  the  inter- 
preters felt  himself  accordingly  constrained 
to  interpret  QOHKLETH  as  assembly  (Dent, 
xxxiii.  4),  and  he  said  Vuit  His  disciples 
comjrited  the  book,  and  each  spake  according  to 
his  men  opinion — or  as  it  runs  in  the  original : 

r6np>  rbo  ehd1?  d^ejdh  p  in*  -pvini 
nan  w>zhn  »d  tdki  2pw  rbn?  idi 
•imtyno  »w  iota  nrux  nsDn 

Although  this  much  older  commentator  had 
thus  distinctly  laid  down  that  Ecclesiastcs  ema- 
nated from  the  school  of  Solomon  and  set  forth 
the  various  views  of  his  "disciples  " — whether 
in  the  sub-Solomonic  age  or  at  some  later  date — 
but  was  no  composition  of  the  master  himself, 
the  denial  of  its  Solomonic  authorship  is  com- 
monly said  to  date  only  from  Luther.  Following 
him,  Grotius,  in  the  17th  century,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  (Comm.  on  Eocles.  i.  1)  that  it  was 
written  later,  uuder  the  name  of  Solomon,  and 
he  put  forward  a  linguistic  argument  in  support 
of  his  opinion  :  **  Ego  tamen  Solomonis  esse  non 
puto,  sed  scriptum  serius  sub  illius  regis, 
tanquam  poenitentia  ducti  nomine.  Argu- 
mentum  ejus  rei  habeo  multa  vocabula,  quae 
non  alibi  quam  in  Daniele,  Esdra  et  Chaldaeis 
interpretibus  reperias." 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
proof  that  the  diction  of  Qoheleth  is  peculiar 
or  unique  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  since  thus 
much  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  the  reader, 
on  passing  from  the  remaining  Solomonic  or 
other  canonical  writings  to  this  Book,  cannot 
but  feel  with  Bishop  Lowth,  that  "  alia  est 
totius  operis  ratio,  alius  color,  longe  dispar 
stylus."  The  only  question  is,  what  inference 
is  to  be  drawn  from  this  peculiarity  of  style? 
Can  it  be  by  any  means  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  Solomon  wrote  the  Book  ? 
Delitzsch,  whose  glossary  of  hapaxlegomcna  and 
modernisms  in  Qoheleth  extends  to  nine  pages 
(cp.  C.  H.  H.  Wright's  Koheleth,  Exc.  iv.),  con- 
cludes that  if  it  could  have  been  written  by 
Solomon,  there  is  no  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  further,  that  it  is  without  doubt 
a  product  of  the  post-exilian  period  (p.  206, 


,  1875).    Pusey  {Daniel,  Lect.  vi.),  going  to  the 
[  opposite  extreme,  maintains  that  there  is  not 
one  word  in  Ecclesiastes  to  characterise  a  later 
age  than  Solomon's.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language  may  well  be  more  defective  than  is 
generally  supposed,  if  there  be  any  trnth  in  the 
Talmudic  legend,  that  44  When  the  Law  was 
forgotten  from  Israel,  Ezra  came  up  from  Iiabvloo 
and  established  it  "(T.  B.  Siikkah.  20  a),  or  that 
the  Law  was  burnt  and  he  re-wrote  it  (2 
xiv.);    but   it  must   be   admitted  that  the 
character  of  the  diction  of  Qoheleth  constitutes 
a  strong  objection  to  the  traditional  view  ot  it< 
authorship,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  nw 
admit,  with  Kenan,  that  too  much  is  sometimes 
made  of  this  kind  of  argument,  and  that  nvjcii 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  its  literary  <tyle 
and  its  subject-matter,  which  drive  the  wr.ter 
to  use  words  and  expressions  that  are  not  found 
in   other   biblical    Books.      Nevertheless,  the 
linguistic  argument  in  itself  points  more  or 
less  indefinitely  to  a  late  date,  and  the  utmost 
that  can  be  done  as  against  it  is  to  minimise 
its  significance. 

Professor  Driver  (//W.  Tenses,  chap  h.) 
argues  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  uses  < 
vcaic  with  the  tenses  in  the  several  Books  to  th' 
late  date  of  Qoheleth  :  "Although  in  Hebrew  th- 
continuation  of  a  historical  narrative  is  ruo^t 
usually  expressed  by  the  imperfect  with  •  V 
we  find  occasionally  in  the  earlier  Bonks  of  th* 
O.  T.,  and  with  increasing  frequency  in  the 
later  ones,  that  this  idiom,  which  is  so  pecu- 
liarly and  distinctively  a  creation  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  has  been  replaced  by  the  perfect  with 
the  simple  or  weak  tnaw,  V  .  .  .  There  is  only 
one  Book  iu  the  0.  T.  in  which  this  stat«  of 
things  is  reversed,  and  the  perfect  with  simplr 
trow  obtains  a  marked,  and  indeed  almost  ex- 
clusive, preponderance.  In  the  whole  of  <^>he- 
leth  •  )  occurs  not  more  than  three  times  (i- 1"; 
iv.  1,  7),  whereas  the  'other  construction  is  of 
repeated  occurrence.  This  circumstance,  esti- 
mated in  the  light  of  what  is  wufoml? 
observable  in  other  parts  of  the  0.  TM  U  ft' 
itself,  though  naturally  it  docs  not  stand  aloo?. 
a  strong  indication  of  the  date  at  which  that 
Book  must  have  been  composed." 
As  regards  single  words,  we  have  alretJy 

discussed  the  use  of  D^UH  in  iii.  11,  and  have 
concluded  that  it  there  means  the  vorU,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  Inter  Hebrew.  Ou 
the  other  side,  it  should  be  remarked  on  th' 
use  of  the  Divine  name  Elohim  in  this  Book, 
which  is  said  to  approximate  so  closely  in  it* 
diction  to  the  Mishnah.  that  neither  that  nor 
any  other  of  the  biblical  names  of  God  is  used 
in  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  writings  ex*f< 
in  citations  from  the  DHAeS  In  place  of  tict 
names,  the  Rabbis'  feeling  of  reverence  led  them 
to  speak  of  Heavex,  or  Space  (cp.  w\V,»*a*• 
or  the  Name,  or  the  Holy  One,  ite.  (Si)**}* 
of  the  Jetcish  Fathers,  1877,  pp.  53,  80).  Tow 
its  use  of  Elohim  differentiates  Qoheleth  fr*> 
the  later  and  non-canonical  Jewish  writings. 


•  He  was  born  at  Toledo 
Rome  (?)  after  1165  a.d. 


1080  AJ>., 


r  It  may  also  have  been  used  exceptionally.  •*  r 
oaths ;  but  see  In  the  Gospel,  Matt,  v.  34  and 
16-22.    Schecbter  refers  to  Synonyma  fir  flott 
nwhtbraiKhen  LiUratur  ton  Dr.  K.  Landam  (Z 
1888)  as  a  very  Instractite  work  upon  I 
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Graecisms. — Graetz  (1*71)  devote*  an  nj>- 
fiDtlix  to  the  traces  of  Greek  influence  on  the 
tliution  of  Ecclesiastcs.  Zirkel  first  (1792) 
claimed  to  have  found  Graecisms  in  the  Book, 
and,  overjoyed  at  his  discovery,  Bought  to 
exphtin  everything  from  the  Greek  which  he 
could  not  rightly  explain  from  the  Hebrew, 
lie  wis  opposed  by  Schmidt  and  Eichhorn,  and 
his  theory  fell  into  oblivion.  Of  his  examples 
(iraetz  approves  but  few,  but  thinks  it  mere 
txesjetical  caprice  to  refuse  to  see  Graecisms  in 
MID.  nD\  "nn,  and  at  all  events  fl310  DV. 
turifupia  (vii.  14).  In  the  first  hemistich  of 
v.  17,  nS'  3H3  i«  supposed  by  Graetz  to 

stand  for  ttaXbv  nh.yaB6v,  but  the  construction 
if  the  clause  is  much  disputed.  It  would  be 
in  accordance  with  analogy  to  render  it  some- 
what as  follows :  Behold  tlutt  which  I  have  seen 
[this  phrase  with  the  same  punctuation  occurs 
iu  ii.  13,  24,  cp.  ix.  10];  it  is  a  good  thing  tlutt 
[cp.  ii.  24;  v.  4;  vii.  18]  it  is  comely  to  cat 
and  to  drink,  kc.  Since  man  cannot  rise  out  of 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  it  is  well  that  he 
can  take  pleasure  in  them,  and  it  is  by  the 
s'ift  of  God  that  he  can  find  satisfaction  therein. 
Further  traces  of  Greek  influence  are  detected 

by  some  in  the  uses  of  HK^,  in  21t3  HltS'lD  (iii. 

1-'),  1^3  (iv.  14),  and  HT 

(iii.  H),  in  vii.  10,  17  (cp.  firfity  fryew),  in 
the  oft-recurring  phrase  "  under  the  sun," 
;tnd  in  "the  repeated  employment"- of  plural 
Q'  uDs  with  a  singular  verb "  (Tyler,  EaJcs. 
J  .  71). 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Book  are 
L..iiiidered  by  many  to  "point  with  great  defi- 
niteuess  to  an  epoch  after  the  exile,"  whilst  the 
I-olitical  condition  of  the  people  described  iu  it, 
the  tyranny  and  perversion  of  justice,  the  disso- 
lute court  life,  and  the  elevation  of  unworthy 
persons  to  positions  of  dignity,  fall  in  with  the 
theory  that  it  was  written  before  the  eud  of  the 
Persian  period.  Many  commentators  accord- 
ingly place  it  between  the  middle  of  the  5th 
I'/ntury,  and  about  330  A.D..  while  some,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  been  led  by  the  philosophical 

•  haracter  of  its  contents,  and  its  supposed 
Hellenic  affinities,  to  place  it  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later.  "The  simple  reason,"  it  has  been 
» ud,  "  why  no  more  definite  date  can  be  assigned 
i»  that  Jewish  history  is  almost  a  blank  from 
the  death  of  Nehemiah  down  to  the  accession  of 
Antiochus  Epiphaue*  (c.  415-175  U.C.).  The 
aunals  of  the  Persian  empire,  too,  are  very  defi- 
cient from  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  405  u.c. 
down  Ui  the  appearance  of  Alexander  the  Great 

•  u  the  stage  of  historv "  (Wright,  Koftclcth, 
p.  Ho). 

4.  Caxoxicity.— There  are  not  adequate  data 
f'  determine  wheu  Ecclesiastcs  first  came  to 
be  regarded  as  canonical  ;  but  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  already  included  in 
the  Kethubim  or  Hagiographa  (t&  \ontb.  ruv 
dijSAi'ccy)  when  the  Prologue  to  Ecclesiastcs  was 
written.  There  is  no  clear  trace  of  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  nor  is  it  very  frequently  quoted 
in  the  Talmud,  doubtless  on  account  of  its  ab- 
struse and  esoteric  character,  Solomon,  according 
to  a  saying  of  the  Zohar  on  Levit.  xiii.40,  with 
reference  to  a  passage  of  Ecclesiastes,  hiding  his 

words,  WTHP  «^3*n  U3,  «'«  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  holy  temjjie. 


I  To  understand  it/one  must  set  out  with  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  conclusions  are  tentative, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  deliberate  ver- 
dict of  the  writer.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiry 
he  seems  to  give  in  his  adhesion  now  to  this 
system,  now  to  that,  as  if  all  manner  of  doc- 
trines and  their  oppositcs  were  each  "  beautiful 
in  its  season."  To  appreciate  the  Book  we  must 
take  it  as  a  whole,  regarding  the  epilogue  as  an 
integral  and  indispensable  part  of  it.  If  other- 
wise treated,  it  cannot  fail  to  mislead,  many  of 
its  statements  not  being  intended  to  be  accepted 
as  final.  We  can  well  understand  therefore 
how,  even  after  it  had  been  accepted  as  Scrip- 
ture, its  authority  may  have  been  impugned 
and  called  in  quotion,  on  account  of  its  appa- 
rently erroneous  teaching.  Or  it  may  have  been 
attempted  to  "  hide  "  it  as  a  Book  hard  to  be 
understood,  which  the  unlearned  might  haply 
"  wrest  to  their  own  destruction."  So  it  was 
sought  to  set  aside  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  not  only 
as  containing  ordinances  at  variance  with  the 
Pentateuch,  but  because  of  the  matter  of  the 
"  chariot,"  which  it  was  dangerous  for  the  im- 
mature and  simple-minded  to  speculate  u|xm; 
for  we  read  in  the  Talmud  that  a  story  is 
told  of  a  boy  who  was  reading  Ezekiel  in  his 
teacher's  house,  and  he  was  pondering  on  the 
word  amber  (Ezek.  i.  27),  "and  fire  went  forth 
from  the  amber  and  burnt  him,  and  they  sought 
to  apocryphise  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  "  (T.  B. 
Chagigah,  13  a).  For  like  reasons  they  may 
have  attempted  to  set  aside  Qoheleth. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  ancient  contro- 
versies about  the  Book,  we  should  mark  the  use 
of  an  archaic  term  in  referring  to  it,  which  tells 
somewhat  against  extreme  theories  as  to  its  late 
date.  The  Pentateuch  alone  being  sometimes 
distinguished  as  Torah,  the  remaining  Books  of 
Scripture  are  then  styled  Qabbalah,  which  is 
literally  Jiaiox^  that  is  to  say,  tradition  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  of  reception. 
"  This  mode  of  speaking  may  be  assumed  to  be 
a  survival  from  a  remote  period  at  which  the 
Pentateuch  alone  had  been  accepted  as  canonical ; 
for  it  could  scarcely  have  arisen  in  compara- 
tively recent  times"  (Jeicish  Fathers,  p.  ). 
Qoheleth  is  quoted  under  that  name  in  Sifre  on 
Deuteronomy,  Pisga  48  (Eccles.  x.  8)  :  "  Solomon 
came  and  interpreted  it  in  Qaiiualah,  And  whoso 
brcaketh  a  fence,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him.  Lo ! 
thou  hast  learned  that  whoso  breaketh  fences  of 
the  wise,  eventually  punishments  come  upon 
him." 

It  is  related  that  the  wise  sought  to  apocry- 
phise the  Book  of  Qoheleth  (T.  B.  Shahbath,  30  b  ; 
Kri|TDB,  I'iS'/a  8,  fol.  08  b,  ed.  Buber,  1808), 
because  its  words  contradicted  one  another,  or 
because  some  of  them  were  of  heretical  tendency. 
And  why  did  they  not  do  so?  Because  its  be- 
ginning and  its  end  were  words  of  Torah.  That 
is  to  say,  these  critics,  taking  a  general  view  of 

j  the  Book,  found  its  thesis  and  its  conclusion 
orthodox,  whatever  objection  might  be  made  to 

!  particular  statements  made  by  the  way  aud  in 

j  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  Its  beginning  is 
made  out  to  be  "  words  of  Torah,"  because  the 

I  phrase  "  under  the  sun  "  (i.  3)  carries  with  it 
a  reference  by  implication  to  another  world, 
"above  (or  before)  the  sun." 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  the 
Talmudim  and  Midrashim  bearing  uj>on  this 
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controversy,  in  some  of  which  the  question  takes 
the  technical  form,  Does  the  Book  of  Qoheleth 
defile  the  hands  1  The  school  of  Sham  ma  i  said, 
No :  the  school  ot*  Hillel,  Yes.  That  is  to  say, 
the  former  pronounce- 1  against  it,  and  the  latter 
in  its  favour,  with  reference  to  the  saying 
(Mishnah,  Vadaim,  iii.  5),  that  ''All  Holy  Scrip- 
tures defile  the  hands,"— a  peculiar  form  of  ex- 
pression which  is  explained  as  follows.  It 
having  been  the  custom  to  keep  the  Book  of  the 
Law  along  with  the  heave-offerings,  it  was  found 
that  it  suffered  injury  from  mice,  &c,  and  was 
accordingly  said  to  defile  the  hands,  as  if  it  were 
unclean,  in  order  that  it  might  be  kept  apart, 
and  be  no  longer  in  danger  of  6uch  attacks 
(T.  B.  Skalfbath,  14  a> 

For  further  details  of  these  controversies  see 
the  commentaries  of  Delitzsch  and  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  aud  Dr.  S.  Schiller's  Das  Buck  Kohelet 
nock  dee  Aufassuwj  der  Unsen  des  Talmud  tind 
Mulrasch  und  der  judischen  ErkOrcr  des  Mit- 
Ulaltcrs. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  discussions 
about  Qoheleth  were  of  a  merely  scholastic 
character,  and  intended  to  bring  out  the  true 
meaning  of  sayings  by  which  the  superficial 
reader  was  in  danger  of  being  misled ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  wag  a  certain 
amount  of  bona-fide  antagonism  to  the  Book 
at  a  comparatively  late  date.  This,  however, 
as  we  have  said,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  that  it  was  still  disputed,  like  the  euri- 
Ktyomva  of  the  New  Testament,  long  after 
it  had  taken  its  place  amongst  the  Canonical 
Books.  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by 
some  amongst  the  Jews  as  "  obliterandus  "  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  (Comm.  on  Lcclcs. 
xii.  13). 

5.  Contents. — From  these  questions  we  pass 
to  the  Book  itself,  which  in  places  almost  defies 
analysis,  owing  to  the  indefiuiteness  of  its  lan- 
guage or  the  want  of  obvious  connexion  between 
consecutive  sayings.  It  is  characterised,  how- 
ever, by  some  leading  thoughts  which  are  con- 
tinually recurring. 

The  text  of  the  Preacher  is :  "  Vanity  of 
vanities ;  all  is  vanity."  What  profit  (asks  he) 
hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  that  he  laboureth 
under  the  »un  ?  The  generations  come  and  go. 
There  is  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ele- 
ments, whilst  Nature  in  her  totality  stands  un- 
changed. There  is  neither  rest  from  toil  nor 
real  progress,  but  wearisome  iteration  of  the 
same  sequeuce  of  tilings,  so  that  that  which 
iias  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  aud  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Qoheleth  had  been  king  over  Israel  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  with  all  the  resources  of  wealth  and 
wisdom  at  his  command  had  given  his  mind  to 
philosophic  inquiry  into  terrestrial  and  human 
atlairs.  But  the  result  was  disappointing ;  for 
on  n  comparison  of  wisdom  with  44  inaducss  and 
folly,"  he  had  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  former, 
but  rather  that  44  In  much  wisdom  is  much 
grief:  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
creased sorrow  "  (i.  12-18). 

Wisdom  alone  does  not  briug  happiness: 
ueither  does  uncontrolled  mirth.  Accordingly 
he  makes  trial  of  pleasure  under  the  sober 
guidance  of  wisdom,  still  hoping  to  discover 
•r/i  it  is  that  good  for  the  sons  of  men  which  they 
should  d>  under  the  heaven  all  the  days  of  their 


life  (ii.  3).  But  though  his  plans  for  th-  r<- 
fined  enjoyment  of  life  afford  him  pUuaut 
occupation  for  the  time  being;,  in  the  retract 
he  sees  no  satisfaction  in  all  his  labour*.  And 
turning  again  to  the  comparison  of  wisdom  with 
44  madness  and  folly,"  he  concludes  that  thucga 
it  may  command  success  in  life,  yet  in  tU  «i  t 
the  wise  man  is  none  the  better  for  his  wisdom, 
but  he  too  dies  and  is  forgotten  like  tut  f-ol. 
and  leaves  the  fruit  of  his  toil  to  he  knowi  n  t 
whom.  It  was  not  in  man  to  find  hi*  suprem* 
good  *  [cp.  ii.  3]  in  the  way  in  which  h*  hi) 
sought  it,  else  why  should  he  with  his  un:i,a? 
advantages  have  failed  to  secure  it  (n.  H,  23)? 
{  But  God  decrees  that  one  shall  labour  to  ae^p 
|  up  riches  which  he  is  not  to  enjoy,  and  r'rtrh 
I  grants  to  another  wisdom  and  knowhl^*  aoi 
tranquil  joy,  according  to  His  good  pi-^sur* . 
44  This  also  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  ^*r.t 
(R.  V.  4'  a  striving  after  wind  "). 

This  leads  up  to  his  doctrine  of  opportune:*?** 
Kaupbv  yvv8i  (Pittacus  in  Diog.  Laert.  i.  4,  S'  i 
For  all  manner  of  things  and  their  oj^v- 
there  are  set  times  in  the  course  of  natu:*(;a 
1-8).  What  profit  then  hath  he  that  w^eti. 
if  all  things  are  thus  changeful  ?  God  has  a-*k 
everything  beautiful  in  its  season,  and  hzt  »> 
framed  man  that  he  can  find  satisfaction  iii  \x 
affairs  of  life  as  they  come  to  pass,  albeit  uaaK* 
to  comprehend  His  work  in  its  fulness  (iii.  lit 
i  Man's  instincts  are  regulated  bv  an  immntatl-. 
;  law.  What  God  doeth  shall  be  for  ever,  ai>:  H> 
j  hath  done  it  that  men  should  fear  befo?t  r!:3. 
The  observed  perversions  of  the  Divine  rri<r 
raise  the  hope  of  a  just  judgment  to  couit.  <>r 
may  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  that  man  is  l  •• 
morally  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  ha>  i 
pre-eminence  over  the  beasts  ?  Let  him  ti>  ■ 
enjoy  the  world,  foT  that  is  his  portion,  -  t,r 
who  shall  bring  him  (R.  V.  hu  h)  to  we 
shall  be  after  him?"  (iii.  lti-22). 

Still  brooding  ov2r  the  failures  of  justice  b. 
the  world's  course,  he  is  led  to  praise  th*<i« 
which  are  already  dead  more  than  thf  hm; 
which  are  yet  alive.  Successful  competitor.  < 
rewarded  with  envy.  The  fool  who  folds  bs 
hands  and  44  eats  his  own  flesh."  is  jx-rhaj*  *■  - 
wisest  in  his  generation.  It  is  a  weary  ht  ' 
toil  even  successfully  if  one  has  none  n*  *h  •: 
to  labour.  In  every  way  44  two  are  better  tt.i 
one,"  and  44  a  threefold  cord  is  not  quuki. 
broken  "  (iv.  1-12). 

Then  follows,  perhaps  in  pursuance  of  t:» 
thought  of  the  evil  of  isolation,  a  passAC*  <' 
great  difficulty,  in  which  many  have  inngi*-. 
that  there  must  be  a  historical  reference  > 
nature  to  determine  something  as  to  the  >i»t> 
Qoheleth.    Better  is  a  youth  needy  srA 
than  a  king  old  and  foolish,  who  will  no  lor.rf 
listen  to  the  advice  of  counsellors  (ir.  a 
Wisd.  iv.  8,  9),  for  one  has  risen  from  the  stit 
of  thraldom  to  a  throne,  ami  one  born  U>*  h:ic- 
dom  has  come  to  povertv(Svm.,  Vulg. :  cp.lv  V 
marg.).    He  passes  in  review  the  living.  t*Lu* 


*  The  clause       ^>3K»E?  210  pcf*'-4' 

Is  much  disputed.  The  A.  V.  and  E.  V. :  "TVr»  * 
nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  bo  ehonU  *«  t> ' 
drink,"  &c.  Is  a  rendering  not  of  tbe  text,  W 

13  ^2N •CD.  wlth  mfr»  repeated  from  Dnxl  c' 
In  ill.  22,  21D  PN- 
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multitude,  with  the  younger  generation  that  is 
to  stand  in  their  stead.  They  that  come  after 
will  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  heen  before 
them.h  This  also  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

"  lie  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not 
thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything  before 
God."  From  the  oppressions  done  under  the 
sun  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  none  that 
regardeth.  What  is  objected  to  may  be  in- 
eradicable from  the  linked  system  of  things,  in 
which  grade  rises  above  grade,  and  even  the 
supreme  ruler  is  subject  to  conditions  (v.  2-9). 
Besides,  men's  conditions  are  uot  altogether  so 
unequal  as  they  seem ;  but  poverty  has  its 
blessings  and  wealth  its  cares.  A  man's  laying 
up  in  store  for  the  future  may  bring  him  no 
real  advantage.  And  so  the  Preacher  comes 
round  again  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  well  to 
enjoy  the  lawful  pleasures  of  the  hour  as  they 
present  themselves.  Yet  it  is  but  a  limited 
measure  of  enjoyment  that  is  possible  for  man, 
and  what  advantage  has  the  wise  over  the  fool  ? 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  have  been  born? 
"Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  his 
life,  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he 
spendeth  as  a  shadow?  for  who  can  tell  a  man 
what  shall  be  after  him  under  the  sun?" 
(vi.  12). 

In  tue  later  chapters  of  the  Book  there  is  on 
the  whole  less  of  sustained  speculation,  and  the 
Preacher  shows  more  and  more  as  the  Paroe- 
mia<t,  who  "sought  out  and  set  in  order  many 
proverbs."  The  gnomic  character  of  the  seventh 
and  following  chapters  is  very  marked.  The 
seventh  corresponds  in  a  manner  to  the  third, 
with  its  contrasts  of  life  and  death,  mirth  and 
mourning,  prus|»erity  and  adversity.  "A  good 
name  is  better  than  precious  ointment,  and  the 
day  of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth  .... 
God  hath  set  the  one  over  against  the  other,  to 
the  end  that  man  should  find  nothing  after  him" 
(vii.  1-14).  The  wise  man  will  avoid  extremes: 
he  will  preserve  a  philosophic  calm  in  all 
vicissitudes  :  he  will  enjoy  his  prosperity  and 
profit  by  the  uses  of  adversity.  Wisdom  is  a 
tower  of  strength,  but  its  range  is  limited. 
What  was  the  essence  and  origin  of  that  evil 
which  had  so  corrupted  all  women  and  most 
men  ?  "  Behold,  this  only  have  1  found,  that 
God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions"  (vii.  29). 

Wisdom,  in  the  realm  of  politics,  will  make  a 
man  respect  the  powers  that  be  as  ordained  of 
God  (viii.  2-5).  But  here  also  the  same 
inequalities  are  observed  :  the  same  uncertainties 
and  disappointments  and  failures  of  justice, 
which  vex  the  heart  of  the  righteous  and  tempt 
the  sinner  to  persevere  in  his  wickedness  (viii. 
11).  And  the  Preacher  comes  round  again  by 
the  old  path  to  the  old  conclusions,  that  44  There 
is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked 
.  .  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and 
drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart  .  .  .  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might  (?),  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 


k  The  transference  of  a  ^  gives  the  reading  |»K 

"o     born  W?  yp  *    w  (<*•  8). 

perhaps  worth  considering.  Then  for  HIDE*  compare 
ii.  10  and  v.  is. 


1  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 

]  thou  goest  "  (ix.  2,  7,  10). 

Taking  a  fresh  departure,  he  remarks  that 
wisdom  and  capacity  may  fail  of  success,  or, 
having  done  their  work,  may  not  receive  due 
recognition.  And  wisdom  itself  is  sometimes 
marred  by  some  44  little  folly  "  in  its  possessor 
(ix.  11-x.  1).  The  wise  man  will  be  the  more 
on  his  guard,  and  will  have  his  wisdom  always 

i  at  hand.     Though  folly  may  be  exalted,  and 

.  true  merit  debased,  he  will  know  the  danger 
of  attempting  hasty  reforms.  If  the  time 
is  out  of  joint,  he  will  observe  the  caution  : 
44  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought ; 
and  curse  not  the  ricli  in  thy  bedchamber :  for 
a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and 
that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter" 
(x.  20). 

But  caution  and  reserve  are  but  one  side  of 
wisdom.  He  who  would  command  success 
must  discharge  the  plain  duties  that  lie  before 
him,  uncertain  as  may  be  the  future.  He  must 
do  the  work  of  to-day  in  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  This  will 
make  life  worth  living,  even  in  face  of  the 
darkness  that  lies  beyond.  Rejoice  therefore  in 
the  blessings  of  life  and  in  all  its  lawful 
pleasures,  44  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment" 
(xi.  1-9). 

Chapter  xii.  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
former  describes  the  approach  of  death  in  highly 
poetical    language,   and   concludes   with  the 
refrain  :  44  Vanity  of  vanities,  said  Qoheleth  ;  all 
|  is  vanity."    The  latter  consists  of  the  epilogue, 
i  the  composition  of  some  writer  distinct  from 
;  44  Qoheleth."     It    tells   therefore  against  the 
j  Solomonic  authorship,  unless  we  assume  that  it 
was  itself  no  part  of  the  original  work.  But 
after  the  Preacher's  weary  round  of  inconclusive 
simulation,  ending   in  44  all  is  vanity,"  how 
natural  is  the  commendation  of  the  well-con- 
considered  44  words  of  the  wise."    How  season- 
able the  warning :  44  And  furthermore,  my  sou, 
be  admonished :  of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the 
i  flesh."    The  conclusion  is,  that  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  and  unveil  all  that 
is  mysterious.    "  Fear  Him  therefore,  ami  keep 
His  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man."    The  lame  conclusion  of  the  Book 
curtailed  (as  some  think  it  should  be)  of  its 
epilogue  might  have  been  arrived  at  without 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  and  unless  we  cau 
somehow  divest  the  Preacher  of  the  character 
which  he  assumes  at  the  outset,  we  must  allow 
the  opening  of  Ecclesiastcs  to  be  a  designed 
prelude  to  the  44  words  of  Torah  "  with  which 
I  it  ends. 

I  In  the  description  of  the  approach  of  death 
,  (xii.  1-7),  the  long  array  of  commentators  who 
I  follow  the  Rabbinic  tradition  find  a  more  or  less 
complete  anatomy  of  the  human  body  in  its 
decrepitude.  But  we  are  no  more  obliged  on 
such  authority  to  accept  this,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  numerous  forms,  as  the  true  and  only  ren- 
dering, than  in  ix.  13-16  to  see  an  allegory  of 
the  city  of  **  Mansoul,"  in  which  the  44  great 
king  "  is  the  personified  Evil  in  man's  nature, 
and  the  neglected  saviour  of  the  city  the  Good. 
Without  pronouncing  upon  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  anatomical  rendering,  I  shall  here  try  to 
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show  briefly  that  there  is  a  way  of  putting  the 
details  of  xii.  1-7  together  in  their  literal  sense 
so  as  to  form  a  consistent  whole.  The  passage 
falls  into  three  divisions,  severally  commencing 

with  the  self-same  phrase  (N  h  new  117),  of 
which  the  first  describes  the  44  evil  days,"  4tc 
when  youth  is  long  past  (r.  1),  and  the  third 
the  dissolution  of  the  frame  (to.  6,  7).  Be* 
tween  these  comes  the  section,  44  Ere  the  sun 
and  the  light  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  be 
darkened,  and  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain, 
viz.  In  the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house 
tremble,  &c.  .  .  .  Because  the  man  passeth 
[LXX.  iirop*o9ri)  to  his  eternal  house,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  in  the  street."  Death  being 
thus  imminent,  or  (according  to  the  Septuagint) 
already  present  in  the  mansion,  servants  and 
men  of  hign  degree  tremble:  the  maids  at  the 
handmills  cease  from  work,  and  the  joy  of  their 
mistresses  is  darkened.  The  doors  arc  shut  to 
the  street  (Isaiah  xxiv.  10,  11)  concurrently 
with  the  falling  of  the  sound  of  the  mills  which 
are  no  longer  employed  in  prej»aring  food  for 
guests.  The  bird,  significant  of  solitude  and 
desolation  in  the  Old  Testament,  makes  its  voice 

heard  [?  ^IpS  for  ^p^]  in  the  hush,  and  nil  the 
daughters  of  song  sink  to  silence.  Compare 
Jer.  xxv.  10,  11,  and  Rev.  xviii.  2,  22,  44  Baby- 
lon the  great  ...  is  become  a  cage  of  every 
unclean  and  hateful  bird  .  .  .  And  the  voice  of  a 
millstone-  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee." 
For  further  illustrations  see  Tlie  Dirye  of  Cofic~ 
U'th  (1874),  in  which  I  have  given  also  an 
account  of  the  semi-literal  renderingsof  Michaelis, 
Umbreit,  and  Nachtigall.  To  these  add  the  inter- 
pretation of  J.  G.  Wetzstein,  as  in  Delitzsch 
and  Wright's  commentaries.  On  c.  5  I  will 
only  remark  that,  since  44  the  almond  "  is  the 
first  and  most  highly  prized  44  flower  of  the 
spring  "  (Dirye  <Jc,  pp.  31-33),  there  may  be 
an  allusion  to  it  in  Wisdom  ii.  7,  44  let  no 
flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us:"  the  preceding 
verses  (1-0)  seem  to  refer  to  Ecclesiastes.  The 
overcloudiug  of  sun,  moon  and  stars  (c.  2)  is 
a  familiar  symbol,  here  interpreted  by  what 
comes  after  the  words,  44  In  the  day  when."  The 
same  formula  of  transition  from  symbol  to 
interpretation  is  used  in  Is.  xxx.  26. 

6.  BntLiOGRAPiiY. — For  a  full  and  valuable 
44  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Exegesis  of  the  Book," 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  C.  D.  Ginsburg's 
commentary  on  44  Coheleth,"  published  in  1861. 
Further  and  later  information  on  the  many  books 
made  upon  the  discourse  of  the  Preacher  will  be 
found  in  the  commentaries  of  Delitzsch,  C.  H. 
H.  Wright,  and  Zockler  (iu  Lange's  Uibcltccrk\ 
and  in  the  American  edition  of  the  work  last 
mentioned,  namely  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis. 
Ptleiderer's  Die  Philosophic  des  Hcraklit  (Berlin, 
1886)  has  an  appendix  upon  the  influence  of 
Heraclitua  on  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom  &c. ;  and 
Prof.  Cheyne,  in  his  M>  and  Solomon  (1887), 
discusses  the  problems  of  Koheleth  and  contri- 
butes to  its  bibliography  (p.  285),  concluding 
with  a  reference  to  Prof.  A.  Palm's  monograph 
on  Die  (Johelct- liter,  Uur  (1886).  Professor 
.Margoliouth  of  Oxford,  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
(1890),  has  a  linguistic  argument  in  favour  of 
an  early  date  for  Ecclesiastes:  it  must  have 
been  written  (he  contends)  many  generations 
before  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  whose 
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style  is  made  out  by  an  ingenious  proee>»  to 
have  been  akin  to  the  modern  Rabbinic  On 
the  text  of  Ecclesiastes  see  Sebastian  Eunngtr'* 
Der  Masorahtcxi  Jea  Koheleth  kritiscJi  unienvM 
(Leipzig,  1890),  an  appendix  to  which  bnn-s 
together  the  Rabbinic  citations  from  the  bV-k 
to  the  7th  century  A.D.  [C  T.j 

ECCLESIAS'TICUS,  the  title  -riven  ia  tfc 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  ;ht 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  o» 
SlBACU  (2of  la  'Irjffov  vtov  2ipdX,  AC'K. ;  2«*t'« 
Itipdx,  B.  Rufinus,  Vers.  Orig.  Jktu.  in  Ah-,:. 
xviii.  3:  44  In  libro,  qui  apud  nos  quidem  int^r 
Salomonis  volumina  haberi  solet.et  L'oletiastin 
dici,  apud  Graecos  vero  SapicntiaJetujUUSira't 
appellatur  scriptum  est.  .  .*').  The  word,  hit- 
many  others  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  am 
been  adopted  in  the  African  dialect  (07.  Terttl!. 
de  Pudic.  xxii.  p.  435),  and  thus  it  may  hav* 
been  applied  naturally  in  the  Vetus  Latiii  to  a 
Church  rcadiny-book  ;  and  when  that  translation 
j  was  adopted  by  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Librot  Sii. 
juxta  LXX.  x.  p.  404,  cd.  Migne),  the  local  \\\\t 
I  became  current  throughout  the  West,  where  the 
book  was  most  used.  The  right  explanation  >A 
the  word  is  given  by  Rufinus,  who  remartsthat 
41  it  does  not  designate  the  author  of  the  l»* k. 
but  the  character  of  the  writing,"  as  pnblich 
used  in  the  services  of  the  Church  (Conn,  it 
Syinb.  §  38  :  44Sapientia,  quae  dicttur  filii  Sin.  3 
. .  .apud  Latinos  hoc  ipso  generali  vocals 
EoJcsiastirus  appellatur,  quo  vocabulo  r.uii 
auctor  1  i belli  sed  scriptural  qualitas  coztkdi- 
n:ita  est  ").  The  special  application  by  Rubles. 
of  the  general  name  of  the  class  (ccctesiutki 
opposed  to  canonici)  to  the  single  book  may  U 
explained  by  its  wide  popularity.  Athanvias 
for  instance,  mentions  the  book  (Ep.  Frit.  <ut 
fine)  as  one  of  those  44  framed  by  the  Fathers  it 
be  rend  by  those  who  wished  to  be  instruct*! 
(KOTijxf4£r^°0  >n  the  word  of  godliness."  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Libr.  Sol.  ix.  1242 w 
the  original  Hebrew  title  was  Frorerbt;  and  tr* 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  shared  with  the  caiu-uir*! 
Book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomto 
the  title  of  Vte  book  of  all  virtues  (ij  royaffw 
aotpia  or  r)  vavapfTos,  Hieron.  /.  c. ;  cp.  Ilcutr. 
Rell.  Sacr.  i.  p.  127).  In  many  places  it  i 
simply  styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  § 
cp.  Clem.  Al.  Pacd.  i.  8,  §§  60,  72,  kc.\  a>i 
Jesus  Sirach  (August,  ad  Svnjtlic.  i.  2,  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  describe 
himself  in  the  Greek  as  Jesus  (i>.  Jeshua)  tS* 
son  of  Sirach  of  Jerusalem  (1.  27); 
ABN.  add  'EAedCop,  other  MSS.  »EA*if^i;» 
the  Peshitto  he  is  described  as  Jesus  the  sou  (■:' 
Simon,  who  is  called  Bnr-Asiri ; »  the  real 
name  would  seem  to  have  been  PITD  J3  tHlT*. 
differing  only  graphically  from  KTD  p.  *B* 
name  wherebv  he  is  known  in  the  Talnr-d 
(PITD  is  a  la'te  error  :  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  /.*v»:l 
i.  311).    HTD  was  probably  a  nickname  (ronu- 

»  Bar-hebraeus,  in  bis  unpnblisl>ed  scholia  Uw» 
book,  identifies  this  Simon  on  the  one  hand  with  tar « 
of  Onia*.  on  the  other  with  the  Simeon  of  Luk*  ti  si: 

and  be  was  cmUed    the  Prisoner"  (JjjlO)})  "  becaw 
he  wss  bound  216  years  before  he  saw  our  Lted: ' 
date  is  singularly  accurate.    He  adds  that  be  i»  »ftrt 

called  ]\ -rr\  without  olaph,  a 
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ing  44  a  coat  of  mail : "  Schiirer,  The  Jewish  People 
in  the  Tiuie  of  the  Christ,  ii.  2,  24) ;  but  that 
the  true  name  of  the  author's  father  was  Simon, 
and  that  of  his  grandfather  Eleazar,  cannot  be 
asserted  with  confidence,  although  the  latter 
wms  to  rest  on  sufficient  authority.  The  con- 
jectures which  hare  been  made  to  fill  up  this 
short  notice  are  either  unwarranted  or  absolutely 
improbable.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
he  was  of  priestly  descent.  The  mistake  of 
Syncellus  (Chron.  ed.  Dindorf,  L  525),  who  states 
that  he  was  a  high  priest  after  Simon,  probably 
aroae  from  the  fact  that  in  Eusebiua'  Chronicle 
his  name  followed  that  of  Simon,  son  of  Ouias  II., 
not  as  high  priest,  but  as  author  of  this  book 
(Schiirer,  ut  supra,  25).  The  Palestinian  author- 
ship of  the  book  is  substantiated  by  internal  evi- 
dence. Of  the  author's  lite  we  know  no  more 
than  that  he  had  travelled  and  had  been  often  in 
extreme  danger  (xxxi.  10,  11),  owing,  on  one 
occasion,  to  his  being  slandered  before  a  king 
(li.  5).- 

3.  The  language  in  which  the  book  was 
originally  composed  was  "  Hebrew  "  CEPpaiarl) 
according  to  the  express  statement  of  the  Greek 
translator,  and  Jerome  says  (Prucf.  in  Libr. 
&U.  1.  c)  that  he  had  met  with  the  Hebrew  text. 
From  the  remaining  fragments  we  know  that 
the  language  was  rather  Judaeo-Aramaic  (Fiirst, 
Aramuische  Chrcstomathie,  p.  73) ;  i.e.  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  2nd 
century,  of  which  the  basis  was  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Bible,  but  which  was  greatly  mixed  with 
Aramaic  words  and  forms.  Attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  recent  times  to  reconstruct 
the  original  from  the  errors  of  the  Versions  have 
confirmed  this.  The  Greek  translator  has  for 
the  most  part  retained  the  Hebraisms  unaltered, 
and  hence  the  difference  between  the  Greek  of 
the  translation  and  that  of  the  Prologue  is  very 
noticeable. 

4.  There  arc  fragments  of  the  original 
scattered  over  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  (col- 
lected by  Delitzsch,  Zur  Ocschichte  der  JuJischen 
P<-csie,  Appendix,  and  more  fully  by  Dukes, 
P'Minische  Blumcnlese,  p.  31  sq.),  corresponding 
with  about  thirty  verses  of  the  Versions  (iii.  21, 
22;  vi.  6;  ix.  8  sq. ;  xi.  1,  20;  xiii.  lb";  xiv.  18; 
xviii.  23;  xxiii.  15;  xxv.  2;  xxvi.  1;  xxviii.  6; 
xxx.  23;  xxxviii.  1,  4,  7;  xlii.  0  sq.),  besides 
others,  to  which  nothing  in  the  Versions  corre- 
sponds.' These  fragments  are  variously  read, 
ami  show  signs  of  inaccurate  reminiscence  or 
careleas  quotation  ;  and  it  is  wholly  uncertain 
when  the  original  disappeared  from  the  world. d 


*>  The  Alphabet  or  book  of  Ben  Sirs  (sometimes  called 
**  the  3'onnger  Ben  Sirs  ")  which  exists  si  present,  is  a 
Later  compilation  (Zunt,  GctUulitnittUche  Yortriiyt  <ler 
Jwlen,  pp.  100-105)  of  proverbs  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
containing  some  genuine  fragments,  among  much  that 
Is  worthless.  See  also  FOrst,  Aramauche  tltretUmathie, 
pp.  22.  23. 

•  Duke*  has  also  collected  several  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  quotations :  e.g.  vii.  17,  where  the  Syriac 
translation  Is  verbally  identical  with  a  maxim  in  Aboth, 
p.  74  b  (ed.  Scbechter),  assigned  to  a  different  author, 
several  more  remain. 

<•  In  the  S#hih  of  Muslim  (ed.  Boulak,  1290,  I.  41),  a 
s.iyintr  taken  from  Ben  Sira  is  put  In  Mohammed's 
tnouth  :  "There  are  three  whom  God  will  not  speak  to 
..n  the  day  or  Judgment,— an  old  adulterer,  and  a  hfin'j 
kin^7,  and  a  poor  man  who  it  proud."  This  clearly 
cutne*  from  Ecdus.  xxv.  '1,  flru^br  vmpriixu-ov  *ai 


The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the 
LXX.  was  made  by  the  grandson  of  the  author 
in  Egypt,  iv  oySotfi  koI  Tptax6(ntp  ttfi  in\ 
too  Lii«py4rov  fiatriKtus,  "  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  king  Euergetes."  Two  kings  of  Egypt 
bore  the  aame  Euergetes, — Ptol.  III.,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphus,  B.C.  247-222 ; 
and  Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother  of  Ptol.  VI. 
Philometor,  B.C.  170-117,  who  reigned  jointly 
with  his  brother  till  the  latter's  death  iu 
B.C.  145.  Obviously  the  date  given  must  refer 
to  the  second  of  these  ;  and  we  thus  get  the 
date  B.c.  132  for  the  arrival  of  the  translator  in 
Egypt,  and  may  place  the  composition  of  his 
grandfather's  work  at  about  B.C.  200-180.  This 
date  has  been  thought  by  many  to  conliict  with 
the  panegyric  upon  Simon  of  Ouias  (ch.  \.\  whom 
the  author  would  seem  to  describe  from  sonal 
knowledge  (rr.  5,  15  sq.);  the  person  to  whom 
this  description  applies  being  most  probably 
Simon  I.,  high  priest  about  B.C.  310-2i'<l.  sur- 
named  the  Just.  The  following  ways  of 
reconciling  these  data  have  been  attempted 
(see  H.  Bois,  Essai  sur  les  Orit/incs  de  la 
Philosophic  JmUo-Alexandrine,  pp.  314-344):— 
(i.)  To  suppose  the  Simon  of  ch.  1.  to  be 
Simon  II.,  also  son  of  Onias,  high  priest 
B.C.  210-11)8,  a  personage  of  whom  little  is 
known  (Herzfeld,  Jost,  Derenbourg,  Scligmann, 
Schiirer).  (ii.)  To  interpret  vdmros  of  the  Greek 
Prologue  not  as  grandfather,  but  as  ancestor 
(Horowitz  ;  also  suggested  by  Griitz  and  Ewald). 
(iii.)  To  interpret  the  words  quoted  from  the  Greek 
Prologue  as  meaning  in  the  translator's  thirty- 
eighth  year,  in  which  case  they  will  cease  to 
have  any  chrouological  value ;  and  some  have 
indeed  maintained  that  this  is  the  only  sense 
which  the  words  cau  bear;  however,  although 
the  translation  u  in  the  thi rty-eighth  year  of  k i n g 
Euergetes  "  somewhat  violates  Greek  usage,  the 
translator,  who  shows  no  skill  in  manipulating 
Greek  syntax,  may  well  be  made  responsible 
for  this.  The  question  whether  Simon  L  or 
Simon  II.  be  the  most  likely  object  of  the 
panegyric  is  difficult  to  settle,  owing  to  the 
scanty  notices  that  we  have  of  both  of  them. 
If  Seligmann  {Das  Buch  dcr  Wcisheit  des  Jetux 
Sirach,  Breslau,  1883)  be  thought  to  have 
proved  against  Josephus  that  Simon  II.  was 
surnamed  p'TVil,  the  first  of  the  above  solutions 
will  be  the  most  probable;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  best  to  suppose  that  the  author  had  not 
really  seen  the  high  priest  whom  he  describes, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  panegyric  which 
necessarily  implies  that  he  had  done  so.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  consensus  in  favour  of 
assigning  the  original  work  to  about  200  B.C., 
and  the  later  date  of  the  translation  seems  also 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  translator 
speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  familiarity  which  he  shows 
with  its  language  {e.g.  xliv.  16,  'Zva>x  tyvptarijo-t 

n\ovtru»>  ^cvo-np',  ytpovra  poijrop,  TEJTI  HKJ 
^tOD  Jpn  BTISD  (**  Delltisch  and  Dukes,  ut 
supra").  Mohammed  must  have  got  it  from  the  Jews  of 
Medina,  who  therefore  may  have  possessed  copies  of 
Ben  Sira.  Since  the  true  reading  is  evidently  yipovra 
fxupdr  (of  several  MSS.  and  Versions),  the  coincidence 
cannot  be  accidental.  In  the  Stfer  Yttsira  (of  uncertain 
date)  tome  words  iu  y  Al  bear  a  striking  likeness  to 
Ecdus.  xxxix.  2S. 
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koI  fitrtTtBrj,  Gen.  v.  24);  the  allusions,  too,  to 
Greek  customs  and  perhaps  to  Greek  literature, 
which  have  been  found  in  the  book,  will  suit  the 
beginning  ot*  the  2nd  rather  than  the  middle  of 
tlie  3rd  century. 

5.  The  name  of  the  first  Greek  translator, 
the  gramlson  of  the  author,  is  unknown.    He  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  but  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c. ;  S<jw>px.  S.  8<;ript.,  printed  as  a  Prologue  in 
the  Compl.  ed.  and  in  A.  V.).    There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  translation  is  in  the 
main  preserved  in  the  text  of  the  uncials  ABCK, 
which    the   editions  of  Swete  and  Fritzsche 
(in  the   main)  follow  very  closely.    Vet  this 
translation  must  at  an  early  time  have  under- 
gone revision  by  comparison  with  Hebrew  copies, 
and  the  different  families  of  MSS.  are  ditfereu-  I 
tiated  by  the  character  of  these  alterations.  I 
They  consist  (a)  in  slight  modifications  of  the  i 
translation,  e.g.  xix.  14,  rhv  Qi\o»  ABfit  rhv  • 
wKyaloy  SK,  &c,  for  in ;  iii.  26,  ipirectiTcu  H,  ! 
duroKttrai  ACK,  &c. ;  xix.  'JO,  ra  wtpl  axrrov  BN, 

ra  -xtpi  ifiov  A,  *bll  for  vhv,  &c:  (b)  in  slight 
additions  intended  to  make  the  verses  clearer, 
<•.</.  iv.  4,  xay  t  4dw  iiraxtf)  coi  8«'{oi  (iuTfitvm 
added  by  106,  248,  253);  iv.  8,  k\?*ov  rh  ols 
aov  (dAv*cM  added  by  248) :  (c)  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  verses,  some  of 
which  are  quoted  by  very  early  authorities 
('  .7.  Chrysostom  and  Clement  of  Alexandria), 
or  are  confirmed  by  the  best  collateral  evidence 
(iv/.  the  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Coptic  Versions). 
Many  of  these  verses  are  translated  in  the  Syro- 
Hexaplar  Version,  where  they  are  marked  with 
asterisks,  the  meaning  of  which  in  the  Apocryphal 
Book  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  (Field,  Hexapla,  i. 
p.  Ixx.).  That  they  are  translations  of  J/ebrew 
verses  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  sense  of 
many  of  them  only  becomes  clear  after  re- 
translation:  c.(j.  in  i.  10,  iyamjais  Kvplov  triors 
aotp'ta,  ?r$o(of  <ro$la  probably  represents  "OpO 
HDDn  (wrongly  written  or  read  TODn  "P^D), 
"  the  fount  of  wisdom." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  verses,  most  of 
which  are  supplied  by  MSS.  23,  55,  70,  10*3,  248, 
253  :— i.  5,  7,  10,  12, 18,  20 ;  ii.  4,  9  ;  iii.  19,  25  ; 
iv.  23  b  ;  v.  7  b,  1 1  b  ;  ix.  8c  ;  x.  8,  20  ;  xi.  11  c, 
15,  16;  xii.  6c;  xiii.  14,25;  xvi.  10b,  14;  xvii. 
5,  17.  18,  21,  22,  26;  xviii.  5,  9  b,  27  b,  29; 
xix.  5  b,  6a,  13b,  14a,  18,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  14b, 
17  b,  32;  xxii.  9,  10,  13  b,  23c,d  ;  xxiii.  3e,  4  c, 
5  b,  28  ;  xxiv.  18,  24;  xxv.  12,  26  c  ;  xxvi.  19-27 
(also  in  Syriac  Version);  xxix.  23b;  xxx.  12b; 
xxxviii.  32  ;  xlvii.  9  ;  1.  29b. 

In  all  the  Greek  MSS.  hitherto  collated  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  248,  a  Vatican  MS.  of  the  14th 
century),  the  original  order  of  the  chapters  is 
disturbed.  They  proceed  from  xxx.  24  (Co.) 
to  xxxiii.  16  {its  KaXaftwutvos),  which  is  con- 
tinued till  xxxvi.  11  a,  after  which  follow  xxx. 
25  to  xxxiii.  16,  when  the  rest  of  xxxvi.  11  is 
taken  up,  slightly  altered.  The  true  order 
(which  is  rendered  certain  by  the  context)  is 
preserved  in  the  Peshitto  and  Vetus  Latina 
(being  indeed  no  slight  proof  of  their  indepen- 
dence), and  was  exhibited  in  the  Complutensian 
ami  other  early  editions  of  the  LXX.,  and  more 
r.-.«'iitly  in  Fritzsche's  Lihri  Apocryphi  Tettris 
Testament;.    In  the  Vatican  edition,  followed 


by  Tischendorf,  the  order  of  the  Greek  MSS 
was  followed,  and  the  numbers  of  the  chapter- 
altered  accordingly. 

The  Greek  MSS.  in  which  Ecclesiastic  us  U 
preserved  are  enumerated  by  Hatch,  Essays  -..i 
Biblical  Greek,  p.  247  sq.  To  these  tnu.»t  In- 
added  a  fragment  of  a  Jerusalem  uncial,  re- 
prising the  Prologue  and  parts  of  chs.  i.  an  i  n . 
edited  by  R.  Harris,  in  M'Jical  Fr&jmcnti  h  . 
Mt.  Sinai  (No.  iv.).  Dr.  Hatch's  Et&i-j  con:aia> 
some  important  observations  on  the  gnramatk- . 
varieties  of  the  MSS.  It  may  be  sail  that  <  t 
the  MSS.,  248  represents  best  the  rtcensun 
furthest  removed  from  the  uncial;,  while  I  "- 
and  253  constitute  an  intermediate  family,  cn>:. 
independent  of  both. 

6.  The  Peshitto  Syriac  is  an  in»3ep»nj?nt 
version  of  the  original  of  uncertain  tat*  ai  i 
origin  ;  its  independence,  first  noticed  by  B*n  it- 
sen  {Spec.  Excrcit.  Crit.  in  Vet.  T.  I  fa.  Aprs. 
pp.  16,  29),  has  since  been  proved  by  Gr.^r 
aud- others,  and  is  now  generally  acknowk-vii;-. 
(see  the  Speaker's  Comm.  on  the  Apocrypha,  i 
p.  27).  It  offers  a  wholly  different  text  ftvu 
the  Greek  in  i.  20-28;  omits  xli.  12— xlii.  '•: 
and  has  many  other  minor  omissions  and  van- 
tions  (especially  in  the  last  chapters).  t>f 
the  Greek  MSS.  hitherto  collated,  MS.  2^ 
agrees  with  it  most  closely.  A  large  nunnVr.f 
its  variations  may  be  accounted  for  by  difiirr~.: 
reading  or  interpretation  of  the  onc.u 
Wnile  ordinarily  literal,  even  to  absurdity,  r. 
appears  in  some  cases  to  paraphrase  the  orignu, 
with  a  view  to  clearness  or  for  dogmatic  rea>.c<- 
Its  great  importance  for  the  criticism  ot  tv 
text  has  found  hitherto  scanty  recognition.  Tv 
best  edition  is  by  Lagarde  {Libri  Apocryphi  U: 
Test.  Syriace,  1861). 

The  Latin  Version  (j>art  of  the  Vetus  Lati-u. 
unrevised  by  Jerome,  Praef.  tit  supra)  giv»»p:^ 
of  the  work  of  a  greAt  many  hands.  Ma: 
verses  are  rendered  twice  or  even  thrice;  v- 
renderings  sometimes  agree  very  closely  »u: 
the  Peshitto,  at  other   times   with  dirfer^~" 
families  of  the  Greek  ;  while  occasionally  it  r  < 
independent  varieties,  some  of  which  pn>tai 
represent  the  original  more  faithfully  than  u  - 
other  authorities.    Hence  it  was  conjectured 
Sabatier  and  Bengel  (Eichhorn's  //»VwtW. ' 
481)  that  this  translation  was  made  with  the  - 
of  a  Jew  or  by  a  Jewish  Christian  in  pos*«>:  c 
of  the  original.    Cases  which  make  for  V  ■ 
hypothesis  are  such  as  ix.  7,  iv  voir  iffo*' 
airrris  nh  wAeww,  Vet.  Lat.  tJt  platcis  cl»i-T' 
representing  iTHUma  for  .Tm3"irQ,  a  * 
cordance  with  the  context;  xxvii.  11,  e<**~ 
Vet.  Lat.  ut  sol,  apparently  TOTO  for  rCI*- 
rendered  very  pro  bable  by  the  antithesis:  i\ 
12,  irAiryV  KtipStas,  Vet."  Lat.  tristitiam 
cordis,  agreeing  with  the  Taimadic  quota:  "i 

(Dukes,  /.  c.)  2*?  2X2.      Some  remarU'- 
additions  are  found  in  chs.  i.  and  xxiv.,  «*}■- 
cially  xxiv.  45,  which  perhaps  betrays  tiw  bw- 
of  a  Christian.    The  Latin  presents  great  p*a- 
liarities;  even  in  the  first  two  chapters  t; 
following  words  occur  which  are  founJ  it  1 
other  part  of  the  Vulgate:  defunct*  (>-  la 
religiositas  (i.  17,  18,  26),  cvmpartior  (i- 
inhonoratio  (i.  38),  obductio  (ii.  2;  v.  1, 
reccptibilis  (ii.  5).  The  MSS.  iu  which  it 
are  enumerated  by  Hatch,  /.  c.    They  pr*«" 
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few  varieties,  as  Sabatier  observed;  the  text  of 
the  Amiatiuus  has  been  separately  edited  by 
Lagurde  (Mittficilungen,  vol.  i.). 

7.  Of  the  remaining  Versions  the  Arabic 
published  in  the  Polyglot  is  from  the  Peshitto; 
it  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  the  same  as  that 
made  by  Ai-harith  ibn  Sinan  ibn  Sanbat  (I>e 
Slane,  CaUil.  des  MSS.  Arabes  de  la  BUAiothegue 
National*,  i.  11).  The  other  ancient  Versions 
are  from  the  Greek.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Coptic  (Sahidic  dialect),  existing 
in  a  Turin  MS.  of  the  6th  century,  published  by 
Lagarde  in  his  Aegyptiaca  (13*4).  A  fragment 
of  a  Memphitic  Version  (ii.  1-9)  was  published 
by  the  same  scholar  in  his  Oricntalia  (Pt.  i. 
1(<80).  The  ARMENIAN  Version  which  existed 
before  the  time  of  Moses  of  Chorene  was  pub- 
lished from  a  fragmentary  MS.  by  the  Mechi- 
tarists  of  Venice,  183.1;  it  has  a  lacuna  from 
xixv.  19 — xxxviii.  14  (inclusive),  and  breaks  off 
at  xlii.  24;  besides  minor  omissions  (e.g.  the 
whole  of  ch.  viii.).  While  exhibiting  a  text 
similar  to  that  of  the  uncials,  it  has  some  re- 
markable readings  (e.g.  xl.  6  and  xli.  17).  The 
AtTHloric  Version  (of  which  an  edition  is  pro- 
mused)  exists  in  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  Tubingen.  The 
Sruo-HEXArLARis  (published  by  Ceriani  in 
vol.  vii.  of  Anccdota  Sacra  et  Profana)  has  a 
text  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  MS.  257. 
The  translator  would  appear  to  have  consulted 
the  Peshitto  concerning  difficult  words  (e.g.  iv. 
30,  (parrcurioKonuv).  The  Ambrosian  MS.  con- 
tains some  marginal  scholia  besides  the  critical 
marks. 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory 
plan  of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  Separate 
portions  seem  constituted  by  (1)  the  hymns  to 
Wisdom,  i.  1-18,  and  ch.  xxiv. :  (2)  the  pniyers, 
xxxiii.  1-11,  with  xxxvi.  16  b-22,  and  ch.  li., 
which  Bickell  (Ein  Alphabetisches  Lied  Ben 
Siras)  fancied,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  be  alphabetical :  (3)  the  hymn  to  God, 
xxxix.  12-21,  called  by  the  author  a  "fresh 
thought ;  "  cp.  xvi.  22— xviii.  13 :  (4)  the  praise 
of  famous  men  (xartpeev  vuvos),  xliv.  1-1.  24. 
The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  show 
that  the  book  was  made  up  out  of  several 
collections  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  50  sq. ;  Ewald,  His- 
tory of  Israel,  E.  T.  v.  205),  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent epochs,  cannot  be  considered  successful ; 
although,  doubtless,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
gnomology,  most  of  the  maxims  are  not  original. 
The  words  of  Jerome,  Praef.  in  Lihr.  Salom. 
("Quorum  priorem  [vavdprrov  Jesu  filii  Sirach 
librum]  Hebraicum  repperi,  non  Ecclesiastic n,n 
ut  apud  Latinos,  sed  Parabolas  praenotatum,  cui 
jnncti  erant  Ecclcsiastes  et  Canticum  Canti- 
corum,  ut  similitudinem  Salomonis  non  solum 
librorum  numero,  sed  etiam  materiarura  geuere 
coaequaret ")  can  scarcely  point,  as  has  been 
thought,  to  any  threefold  division  of  the  present 
book,  but  rather  imply  that  under  Ben  Sira's 
name  two  other  Hebrew  works  were  known, 
corresponding  with  the  two  other  Books  of  Solo- 
mon ;  and  this  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Rabbis  speak  occasionally  of  the 
books  of  Ben  Sira  (Seligmann,  ut  supra),  and 
that  passages  are  quoted  by  them  from  Ben  Sira 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Greek ;  notably  some 
rhyming  verses,  quoted  in  the  appendix  "to  the 
Massecheth    Kallah   (published    in  Coronel's 


D*D"U331p    nCWI  :    sec   the   Expositor  for 
November  1890,  pp.  357-8).     In  the  central 
portion  of  Ecclesiastictis  several  headings  are 
introduced   in  the   oldest   MSS.   (xxviii.  '29, 
iynp&Ttux  tyvxvs  ?  xxxii.  vtp\  Tjyovfihtnv),  and 
similar  titles  preface  ch.  xliv.  (waripav  Vfiroi) 
and  ch.  li.   (irpoatvxh  'lytrov   viov  2tipdx) ; 
vestiges  of  these  are  not  wholly  wanting  in  the 
Peshitto,  and  all  are  found  in  the  Vetus  Latina. 
These  sections  may  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  text,  but  they  do  not  oner 
any  sufficient  clue  to  its  true  subdivisions. 
9.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the 
j  contents  of  the  book  occurs  in  the  Epirtle  of 
[  Barnabas  (ch.  xix.  =  Ecclus.  iv.  31  ;  cp.  Const. 
j  Apost.  vii.  11 ;  this  maxim,  however,  is  foun<l  in 
other  Jewish  gnomologies).  The  parallels  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  N.  T.  are  thought 
by  many  too  general  to  show  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  written  text,  and  not  from 
popular  language.    There  is  no  sign  of  the  use 
of  the  book  in  Justin  Martvr,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  oilers  several  thoughts  congenial 
to  his  style.    The  first  distinct  quotations  occur 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  but  from  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century  the  book  was  much  used  and 
cited  with  respect,  and  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
canonical  Scriptures  (August,  de  Cura  pro  Afort. 
17).    Clement  speaks  of  it  continually  as  Scrijt- 
ture  (Paed.  i.  8,  §  62  ;  ii.  2,  §  34 ;  5,  §  46 ;  8, 
§  09,  &c),  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (Strotn.  ii.  5, 
§  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the  great  Master 
(xaitaybry6s,  Paed.  ii.  10,  §  98).  *  Origen  cites 
passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the  Canonical 
Books  (ytyparrcu,  In  Johann.  xxxii.  §  14  ;  In 
Mutt.  xvi.  §  8),  as  Scripture  (Comm.  in  Matt. 
§44;  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.  ix.  §  17,  &c),  and  as  the 
utterance  of  44  the  divine  word"  (c.  Vets.  viii.  50). 
The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  school 
follow  the  same  practice.    Dionysins  calls  its 
words    divine  oracles"  (Frag.de  Sat.  iii.  p.  1258, 
ed.  Migne_),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as  the 
work  of 44  the  Preacher  "  (Frag.  i.  §  5,  p.  515,  ed. 
Migne).   The  passage  quoted  from  Tertullian  (de 
Exhort.  Cast.  2,  "sicut  script um  est :  eece  p-sui 
ante  tc  bonum  et  malum ;  gustasti  enim  de  arbore 
agnitionis  .  .  . :  "  cp.  Ecclus.  xv.  17,  Vulg.)  is  not 
absolutely  conclusive;  but  Cyprian  constantly 
brings  forward  passages  from  the  book  as  Scrip- 
ture (de  bono  Pat.  17  ;  de  Mortaiitate,  9,  §  13) 
and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (Ep.  lix.  20,  &c). 
The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  from  these  isolated  autho- 
rities.   He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself 
I  as  the  work  of  a  prophet  (Serin,  xxxix.  1),  the 
j  word  of  God  (Serm.  lxxxvii.  11),  "Scripture" 
(IAf>.  de  Nat.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy 
(c.  Jul.  Pclag.  v.  36);  but  he  expressly  notices 
that  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  (de  Cura 
pro  Mori.  18),  44  though  the  Church,  especially 
of  the  West,  had  received  it  into  authority  *' 
(de  Civit.  xvii.  20,  cp.  Speculum,  iii.  1127,  cd. 
Paris).    Jerome,  in  like  manner  (/.  c.  §  7),  con- 
trasts the  book  with  44  the  Canonical  Scriptures  " 
as  "doubtful,"  while  they  are  "sure;"  and  in 
another  place  (Prol.  Galcat.)  he  says  that  it 
44  is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again  (Prof,  in  Libr. 
Sol.)  that  it  should  be  read  "for  the  instruction 
fo  the  people  (pieltis),  not  to  support  the  autho- 
rity of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."    The  book  is 
not  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  or  Eusebitis ; 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito, 
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Origen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus  (cp. 
Di.-stel,  Oesch.  des  tiltcn  Testaments,  pp.  71-77  ; 
Edersheim,  Introduction,  p.  35).  [Canon.]  It 
was  never  included  by  the  Jews  in  their  Scrip- 
ture*, in  the  opinion  of  Geiger  (ZD  MO.  1X58, 
p.  538  —  Schriftcn,  iii.  275)  partly  for  political 
reasons,  more  probably  owing  to  its  late  origin ; 
but  among  the  44  outer  books,"  not  however  the 
heretical  sort,  but  such  as  were  harmless,  though 
not  tit  for  profound  study  (M.  Joel,  lilicke  in  die 
Jielufionsgeschichte  zu  Anfang  dcs  Zxceitcn  christ- 
Uclicn  Jahrhunderts,  Breslau,  1880,  pp.  68-76). 
Edersheim  (Introiluction,  p.  34)  endeavours  to 
*how  that  the  opiuion  of  the  Kabbis  varied  at 
different  epochs,  and  suggests  that  the  con- 
demnation of  the  book  which  appears  in  some 
passages  (Jerus.  Sanh.  28  a;  Midr.  Koheleth,  xii. 
12)  may  have  been  due  to  its  wide  use  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

10.  But,  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the 
highest  canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant  monument  of  the  condition  and  language 
of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  composition.  As 
an  expression  of  Palestinian  theology  it  stands 
alone;  although  the  writer's  travels  may  have 
inspired  him  with  certain  Greek  ideas  (e.g.  the 
love  of  beauty,  xl.  22  ;  of  music  and  good  cheer, 
xl.  21,  &c ;  appreciation  of  the  medical  art, 
xxxviii.  1-15;  Bois,  ut  supra,  pp.  16U-163),  and 
certain  parallels  with  Greek  writers  seem  too 
close  to  be  the  result  of  accident  (e.g.  xiii.  2,  the 
fable  of  the  pot  and  the  jar  =  Fab.  Aesop.  422, 
Halm,  Avianus,  xi.  ed.  Ellis;  xiv.  18=  Jliad, 
vi.  146-7  ;  vii.  12,  13  are  to  be  explained  from 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Dags,  652-4),  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  Alexandrine  influence  (Bois,  ut  supra, 
pp.  163-204,  against  Gfrorer  and  Dahne).  Nor 
does  it  seem  probable  that  the  translator  has 
intentionally  altered  the  text  with  the  view  of 
introducing  Alexandrine  doctrines,  although  this 
has  been  maintained  by  Edersheim  (Speaker's 
Comm.,  passim).  The  statement  that  44  Enoch 
became  an  example  of  repentance  for  all  the 
generations  "  (xliv.  16),  although  this  notion  is 
to  be  found  in  Philo  (ii.  pp.  410-11 ;  de  Pracmiis 
et  Poenis,  §  3)  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  Alexandrine  hermeneutics  to  give  support  to 
cither  hypothesis;  and  the  omission  of  that  verse 
iu  the  Peshitto,  combined  with  the  mention  of 
Enoch  in  xlix.  14,  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to 
suspicion.  The  conception  of  God  as  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  is  strictly  conformable 
to  the  old  Mosaic  type;  but  at  the  same  time 
His  mercy  is  extended  to  all  mankind  (xviii. 
1 1-13).  The  angclology  would  seem  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (cp.  xvii.  17  with 
Dan.  x.  20);  while  the  identification  of  the 
forces  of  nature  with  spirits  (xxxix.  28,  Sic) 
corresponds  with  certain  representations  in  the 
Psalms.  The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  seems 
emphatically  denied  (xvii.  27,  28.  Yet  this  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  ground  for  the  exclusion  of 
(he  book  from  the  Canon,  as  Geiger  held).  In 
addition  to  the  general  hope  of  a  restoration 
(xxxvi.  1,  &c),  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic 
faith  is  preserved,  in  which  the  writer  contem- 
plates the  future  work  of  Elias  (xlviii.  10,  a 
somewhat  obscure  passage).  The  prophetic 
notiou  of  the  superiority  of  44  charity"  to  cere- 
monious observance  is  maintained  (xxxii.  1-12), 
at  the  same  time  as  the  writer  is  exhorting  to  a 
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punctilious  observance  of  the  prescribed  ritual, 
on  the  sole  ground  of  its  Wing  prescribe!  (v.  6). 
As  is  so  often  the  case  in  proverbial  philosophy, 

I  little  attempt  is  made  to  harmonise  the  often 
contradictory  maxims  in  which  common  :>enx 
expresses  itself. 

11.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesia.-.ticu* 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuriet  (cp. 
Bretschneider,  Lib.  Sinu:.  Praef.  x.  note,  lor  a 
list  of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  wert 
those  of  Drusius  and  Grotius  (reprinted  in  Cutki 
Sacri,  vol.  v." ;  the  latter  is  especially  valuibl* 

J  in  collecting  parallel  passages  from  clashes] 
writers,  which  of  course  are  very  numerous. 

I  An  edition  was  published  with  commentary  br 

i  Bretschneider  in  1806  (LiUr  Jcsh  Si^id'la  <*i 

;  pdem  Codd.  et  Verss.  ementl.  et  prrpet.  C<*viu 
illustratus  a  Car.  GotU.  Bretschneider  .  .  .  iUtiv 

i  bonae,  MDOCCV1.),  which  however  was  aa  ira- 

;  mature  work,  and  showed  but  slight  progress. 
Kritzsche's  Commentary  in  the  Kurzg.  escia. 
llmdbuch  (Die  Weishe'it  Jesus  Sirai-h't  irfuii4. 
nnd  iibcrsctzt,  Leipz.  1859,  followed  by  a  Grte* 
text  with  critical  notes  in  Libri  Apc<:r>jy<t\ 
Veteris  Testamcuti,  Lips.  1871)  was  an  advance 
on  Bretschneider ;  but,  owing  to  the  wrtrr'i 
failing  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  Syri-ie  aui 
Latin  Versions,  and  to  estimate  aright  the  im- 
portance of  the  MSS.  and  secondary  Versams, 
left  very  much  still  to  be  done ;  moreover  tae 

'  contributions  of  Geiger,  Delitzsch,  and  Herrfeid 
are  unduly  neglected.  A  critical  edition  col- 
lecting all  the  evidence  of  MSS.  and  Vesicas,  to 
be  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the  Hebr-w  so 
far  as  the  materials  at  our  disposal  admit  of  its 
being  restored  with  certainty,  should  be  the 
for  any  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  book.  A 
beginning  was  made  towards  this  in  the  <xd- 
mentary  of  A.  Edersheim  (Specter's  CrJiun~ 
Murray,  1888),  which  both  for  criticism  sad 
exposition  was  a  considerable  advance  on  all  iu 

I  predecessors.  A  brief  Commentary,  with  » 
valuable  Introduction  (by  O.  Zockler),  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ninth  section  of  Strack  and  Zoa- 

I  lei^s  Kurzgcfasster  Kominaitar,  &c  (Miitahea, 
1891).    Cp.  Ball,  Var.  Apocrypha,  1892. 

The  monographs  which   deal   with  specul 
questions  have  been  mentioned  in  the  for^oir.* 
lmragraphs;  the  connexion  between  Ecclesx- 
ticus  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  has  been 
treated  by  Seligmann,  Das  Huch  der  Waif**  <h 

\  Jesus  Sirach  (Halle,  1883);  between  EcciesUi- 
ticus  and  Ecclesiastes  by  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  fl* 
I>o»k  of  Koheleth  (London,  1883):  while  con- 
tributions of  interest  are  to  be  found  in  tk' 
histories  of  Jost,  Grktz,  Ewald,  Herzfeld, 
Schiirer;  in  Geiger's  Urschrift  und  Cebtr.<dz' 
unyen;  in  T.  K.  Cheyne's  Job  and  /Wan* 
(London,  1887) ;  and  in  the  various  Introductions 
to  the  Old  Testament,    [B.  F.  W.]    [D.  S.  M.J, 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.    No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
arc  jwssages  in  the  Prophets  which  were  oace 
'  considered  to  contain  manifest  allusion  U>  tan 
;  phenomenon  : — 44  The  sun  goes  down  at  noon," 
I  "the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  clear  dav  "  (Abi» 
j  viii.  9),  '-the  dav  shall  be  dark  "  (Mic  iii.  tj, 
j  44  the  light  shall'not  be  clear  nor  dark  " 
xiv.  6),  44  the  sun  shall  be  dark  "  (Joel  ii.  ^ 
31;  iii.  15).    Hence  these  notices  were  uk« 
I  to  refer  to  eclipses  that  occurred  abet;:  tie 
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time  of  the  respective  compositions:  thus  the 
date  of  Amos  was  said  to  coincide  with  a  total 
eclipse  which  occurred  Feb.  9,  B.C.  784,  and 
was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly  after  noon 
(Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.),  or  with  eclipses  of 
the  sun  in  B.C.  791,  771,  and  770  (Uasher.  See 
Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco) ;  that  of  Micah  with 
the  eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716,  referred  to  by 
Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  56,  to  which  same  period  the 
Utter  part  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah  was  as- 
Mgned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  9  was 
iiid  to  coincide  in  date  with  the  eclipse  of 
Sept.  30,  B.C.  610,  so  well  known  from  Hero- 
dotus' account  (i.  74,  103).  Such  opinions  are 
now  siren  up.  The  darkness  that  overspread 
the  world  at  the  Crucifixion  cannot  with  reason 
be  attributed  to  an  eclipsv,  as  the  moon  was  at 
the  full  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  [Dark- 
ses.]  The  awe  which  is  naturally  inspired  by 
in  eclipse  in  the  minds  of"  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it,  rendered  it  a 
token  of  impending  judgment  in  the  Prophetical 
Books.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ED  =  iritiwss,  a  word  inserted— as  a  name 
—in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  t 
apparently  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS., 
and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions,  but  i 
not  existing  in  the  generally-received  Hebrew 
Text.  The  passage  mav  be  translated  as 
follows:  "And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  named  (LXX.  ttntvofidtrty) 
the  altar:  for  it  is  a  witness  (Ed)  between  us 
that  Jehovah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  the 
LXX.  ("  Joshua  named  the  altar  of  Reuben  and 
of  Gad  and  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
said,"  Ac),  though  in  some  respects  differing 
materially  from  the  present  text,  shows  plainly 
that  at  that  time  the  word  Ed  (Itf)  stood  in  the 
Hebrew  in  its  present  place  (for  a  further  investi- 
gation of  this  passage,  se«  Keil  and  Dillmann* 
in  loco).  If  we  mav  trust  the  indications  in 
Josh.  xxii.  9-34,  the  "altar  was  in  Gilead,  on  the 
past  side  of  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  that  river  ; 
md  this  is  more  directly  stated  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  vi.  1,  §  26).  A  position  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Jabbok  would  seem  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative.  [G.]  [W.] 

EDAR,  TOWER  OP  (accur.  Eder,  S^UD 
"TO;  LXX.  v.  16;  A.  *6pyos  TaZip,  E.  Ta&'p; 
T>um$  Eder),  a  place  named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
21.  Jacob's  first  halting-place  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron  was  "beyond  (H$!?TO) 
the  tower  Eder."  It  was  possibly  a  shep- 
herd's tower,  for  protection  against  robbers, 
near  "Solomon's  Pools,"  or  on  the  pass  be- 
yond them.  According  to  Jerome  (05.*  p.  101,  9) 
it  was  1000  paces  from  Bethlehem.  The  name 
signifies  "  a  flock  "  or  "  drove,"  and  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  habits  of  the 
district.  Jerome  sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
shepherds ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
Jewish  tradition  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born 
there  (Targum  Ps.-Jon.  Cp.  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jevaa  the  Messiah,  i.  186),  possibly 
founded  on  or  alluded  to  in  Micah  iv.  8  (A.  V. 
**  Tower  of  the  flock  ").  This,  however,  Kimchi 
explains  as  "the  tower  of  David  where  Israel 
assembled,"   a  notion    which    receives  some 
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countenance  from  the  use  of  the  word  Ophel 
(A.  V.  "  stronghold  "),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.      [G.]  [W.] 

EDDPAS  (B.  'Icfcfoi,  A.  'Uttias ;  Geddias). 
One  of  those  who  had  taken  a  "strange  "  wife 
and  agreed  to  put  her  away  (1  Esd.  ix.  26). 
[Jeziah.]  [F.] 

E'DEN  (fig;  'E8«V),  the  biblical  and  well- 
kuown  name  of  the  first  abode  of  man,  in  a  part 
of  which  a  garden  ("  the  garden  of  Eden  ")  was 
planted,  which  the  first  man  was  to  dress  and 
keep,  but  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  dis- 
obedience. 

No  subject  has  probably  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  learning  so  much  as  that  of  the 
identification  of  the  land  of  Eden  and  its  garden. 
Every  quarter  of  the  Old  World  has,  at  one  time 
or  other,  formed  the  subject  of  examinat  ion  to 
this  end.  India,  Ceylon,  Chiua,  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic— all  these  have  been  fixed  on  as 
possible  localities.  Columbus,  when  sailing  to 
find  the  New  World  (then  supposed  to  be  part  of 
India),  expected  to  come  across  it  there  ;  and  a 
verv  bold  and  learned  contention,  published  of 
late'  years,  locates  it — at  the  North  Pole !  Not- 
withstanding the  new  material  of  late  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  however,  the  matter 
must  still  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  many 
will  probably  look  upon  its  ultimate  settlement 
as  unlikely. 

The  words  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  concerning  Eden 
are  as  follows :  "  And  the  LORD  God  planted  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden  ;  and  there  He  put  the 
man  whom  He  had  formed.  And  out  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ; 
the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and 
became  four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is 
PishOn  :  that  it  is  which  compnsseth  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold  ;  and  the 
gold  of  that  land  is  good  :  there  is  bdellium 
(b'dolakh)  and  the  onyx  stone  (eben  hashshoham). 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon 
((riMdn);  the  same  it  is  which  compaaseth  the 
whole  land  of  Cush.  And  the  name  of  the  third 
river  is  Hiddekel :  that  it  is  which  goeth  in 
front  of  (U.  V.  marg.,  Or,  toward  the  east  of) 
Assyria.    And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates." 

From  this  detailed  and  circumstantial  de- 
scription there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
writer  of  it  was  trying  to  describe  a  place  which 
he  had  in  his  mind,  and  which,  though  he  may 
not  have  seen,  he  had  heard  of.  Whatever 
allegorv  there  may  have  been,  therefore,  in 
the  story  of  Paradise,  for  the  Hebrew  author  of 
Genesis  it  was  a  real  tract  of  country,  with  a 
garden  situated  in  the  eastern  part.  The  river 
which  flowed  through  Eden  watered  the  garden, 
and  then  became  four  distinct  streams,  two  of 
which,  the  Hiddekel  (Assvr.  Idiglat,  the  Tigris) 
and  the  Euphrates  (Assyr.  Purattu),  are  well- 
known  and  important  waterways.  For  the 
proper  identification  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
therefore,  it  is  needful  to  find  a  tract  of  country 
fulfilling  all  the  above  conditions,  both  as  to 
geographical  situation  and  natural  products. 
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The  more  reasonable  of  the  theories  as  to  the 
position  of  Paradise  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes  :  namely,  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  seek  the  Pishon  and  Gihon 
among  the  many  natural  or  artificial  tributaries 
of  those  streams ;  and  those  which  locate  the 
site  in  the  high  tableland  of  Armenia,  where  so 
mauy  noble  streams  have  their  origin.  These 
theories  have  been  supported  by  learned  men 
of  all  nations  and  ages,  representing  every 
shade  of  theological  belief;  but  there  is  not 
one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degree  upon  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
narrative.  Those  who  contend  that  the  united 
stream  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  is 
the  44  river  "  which  44  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden  "  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  the 
primitive  meaning  of  NY*,  which  generally  in- 
dicates the  origin  or  source  of  a  thing,  and  to 
accept  the  more  general  one  of 44  running  on  "  or 
44  through  "  (boundary,  &c).  According  to  the 
description  (r.  10),  the  river  should  begin  (have 
its  outlet  into  the  sea)  in  Eden,  pass  through  the 
garden,  and  then  divide  into  four  branches,  the 
se|>aration  taking  place  either  in  the  garden  or 
after  passing  through  it,  becoming  four  heads  or 
sources  (see  (Jesenius,  D*"tJ*iO  nT3"Ti<;  and  com- 
pare the  Assyr.  rci  eni,  44  source/*  lit.  44  head  of 
a  spring  ").  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the 
details  of  the  several  theories,  which  may  be 
obstacles  to  their  entire  acceptation,  but  no  theory 
which  involves  undue  forcing  of  the  words  of 
the  sacred  narrative  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take 
its  place  even  among  the  probable  explanations. 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Eilen,  the  old  Version*  or  translations  give  us 
little  or  no  assistance.  The  trauslators  seem  to 
have  halted  between  a  mystical  and  a  literal  in- 
terpretation.   The  word  }1#  is  rendered  by  the 

LXX.  as  a  proper  name  in  three  places  only 
((Jen.  ii.  8,  10,  and  iv.  16),  where  it  is  represented 
by  'ESifu  In  all  others,  with  the  exception  of 
Is.  li.  3  (where  it  is  translated  by  vapdSttcoi), 
it  is  translated  by  rpvtp-f),  "delight  "  (the  plural 
of  the  word,  with  the  meaning  44  delights,"  occurs 
in  Ps.  xxxvi.  9).  In  the  Vulgate  it  does  not 
as  a  proper  name,  but  is  rendered  44  voluptas," 
**  locus  voluptatis  "  or  14  deliciae."  The  Targum 
of  On k el os  gives  it  uniformly  as  )1V,  and  the 
Pcshitto  Syriac  the  same,  with  the  slight  varia- 
tion, in  two  passages,  of  for 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
chronicle  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators 
upon  this  question :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo 
(de  Mundi  Opif.  §  54)  is  the  first  who  ventured 
upon  an  allegorical  interpretation.  He  conceived 
that  by  Paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the 
governing  faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  the  tree  of 
life  signifies  religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  im- 
mortalised ;  and  that  the  faculty  of  knowing  good 
and  evil  was  the  middle  sense,  by  which  are  dis- 
cerned things  contrary  to  nature.  In  another 
passage  (de  Plantat.  §  9)  he  explains  Eden,  which 
signifies  44  pleasure,"  as  a  symbol  of  the  soul,  that 
sees  what  is  right,  exults  in  virtue,  and  prefer* 
one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of  the  Only  Wise,  to 
myriads  of  men's  chief  delights.  And  again 
(Legis  Altegor.  i.  §  14)  he  says,  44  Now  virtue 
is  tropically  called  Paradise,  and  the  site  of 
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Paradise  is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure."  The  f  .ur 
rivers  he  explains  (§  19)  of  the  several  virtues 
of  prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  jus-.iw; 
while   the   main   stream   of  which  they  are 
branches  is  the  generic  virtue,  goodness,  \t  huh 
goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the  wisdom  of  Ciod.  The 
opinions  of  Philo  would  not  be  so  much  worth; 
of  consideration,  were  it  not  that  he  has  Leea 
followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers.    Ori^en,  ac- 
cording  to  Luther  (Comm.  in  Gen.).  iuusi&*i 
Paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees  Angels,  anl  the 
rivers  wisdom.     Papias,  Irenaeus,  Pant.vnus, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  have  all  favoured  the 
mystical  interpretation  (Huet.  Ori/oiiajw,  ii. 
167).     Ambrosius   followed   the    eaample  of 
Origen,  aud  placed  the  terrestrial  Paradise  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  "J,  4) ;  but  elsewhere  he 
distinguishes  between  the  terrestrial  l'»r*iUe 
and  that  to  which  the  Apostle  was  taught  up 
(De  Parad.  c.  3).    In  another  passage  (Lp.  4 
Sabmum)  all   this   is   explained   in  allegory. 
Among  the  Hebrew  traditions  enumerated  iy 
Jerome  (Trad.  Hebr.  in  Gen.)  is  one  that  Panlife 
was  created  before  the  world  was  formed,  and  n 
therefore  beyond  its  limits.*    Moses  Bar  lepaa 
(I>e  Parad.)  assigns  it  a  middle  place  betwi-en 
the  earth  and  the  firmament.    Some  affirm  that 
Paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  moon  ;  while  others,  struck  by  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held  th.-.t 
it  was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  s  r. 
and  was  higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the 
earth  by  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  water*  of 
the  Flood  could  not  reach  it.  Others,  again,  hart 
thought  that  Paradise  was  twofold,  one  oer- 
poreal  and  the  other  incorporeal :  others  that  i: 
was  formerly  on  earth,  but  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  judgment  of  God  (Hopkinson,  I\-vr. 
Parad.  in  Ugol.  TUes.  vii.).    Among  the  opinion* 
enumerated  by  Morinus  (Diss,  de  Parad.  Trrrct. 
Ugol.  Thes.  vii.)  is  one  that,  before  the  Fall.  :h« 
whole  earth  was  Paradise,  and  was  really  situ  ltd 
in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  deli:'su 
Ephraem  Syrus  (Comm.  in  Gen.)  expresses  hin> 
self  doubtfully  upon  this  point.    Whether  :x 
trees  of  Paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank  o:' spi- 
ritual water,  he  does  not  undertake  to  device; 
but  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  fourr.ver? 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequent 
of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  fc: 
Adam's  transgression. 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  d 
the  garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  tin* 
which  assign  its  locality.  Ephraem  Syru*nv»i»- 
L-iined  that  it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while 
Johannes  Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circr.D- 
ference  of  thirty-six  or  forty  miles,  and  otbrp 
have  made  it  extend  over  Syria,  Arabia,  a>: 
Mesopotamia  (Hopkinson,  as 'above).  Be:  d 
speculations  like  these  there  is  no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Lirt 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  h*> 
been  often  asked,  and  still  waits,  for  a  satisfactory 
answer.  That  the  ocean  stream  which  stir- 
rounded  the  earth  was  the  source  from  wfcii 
the  four  rivers  flowed  was  the  opinion  of  Josephs 
(Ant.  i.  1,  §  3)  and  Johannes  Damascenus  (/* 

•  The  Akkadian  or  Sunicrian  legend  of  tbe  Cw*i»* 
indicates  that  thry,  too,  believed  that  Eridu,  the  toftf 
city."  was  created  before  the  world  ««>  fonw*  (f* 
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'Jrthcd.  Fid.  ii.  9).  It  was  the  Shatt-al-Arah,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  place  the  garden  of  Eden 
below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden  to  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  the  "river"  from  which 
the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a  well-watered 
district.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
this  signification  of  "lilD  (nahdr)  is  wholly  with- 
out a  parallel ;  and  even  if  it  could,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  made  to  adopt  it,  such 
a  signification  is,  in  the  present  instance,  pre- 
cluded by  the  fact  that,  whatever  meaning  we 
may  assign  to  the  word  in  v.  10,  it  must  be 
the  same  as  that  which  it  has  in  the  following 
verses,  in  which  it  is  sufficiently  definite.  Sickler 
(Augnsti,  Theol.  Monatschrift.  i.  1,  quoted  by 
Winer),  supposing  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a 
myth,  solves  the  difficulty  by  attributing  to  its 
author  a  large  measure  of  ignorance.  The 
"  river "  was  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  in  his 
apprehension  was  an  immense  stream  from  the 
east.  Bertheau,  applying  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  test  of  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  on 
the  ground  that  all  the  people  south  of  the 
Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and  the 
regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit  of 
the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Genesis). 
But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have 
b-en  real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined, 
oceans  which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west 
of  the  Nile. 

That  the  Hiddekel b  is  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Phrath  the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied, 
except  by  those  who  assume  that  the  whole 
narrative  is  a  myth  which  originated  elsewhere, 
and  was  adapted  by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own 
geographical  notions.  As  the  former  is  the 
name  of  the  great  river  by  which  Daniel  sat 
(Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the  term  uniformly 
applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  Old  Testament, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
appellations  in  (Jen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  understood 
in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.  One  cir- 
cumstance in  the  description  is  worthy  of 
observation.  Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that 
were  sufficient  to  identify  it.  The  other  three 
are  defined  according  to  their  geographical  posi- 
tions, and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  they  were 
therefore  rivers  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
less  intimately  acquainted.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  the  Gihon, 
or,  as  some  say,  the  Pishon,  is  the  Nile,  for  that 
must  have  been  even  more  familiar  to  the 
Israelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have  stood  as 
little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  Pishon,  the  most  ancient 
and  most  universally  received  opinion  identifies 
it  with  the  Ganges.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1,  §  3), 
Eusebius  (Onom.  s.  v.),  Ambrosius  (de  Parad. 
c  3),  Epiphanius  (Ancor.  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syr. 
(Op.  Syr.  j.  23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  Bust,  and 
Quaest  Heb.  in  Gen.),  and  Augustine  (de  Gen.  ad 
lit.  viii.  7)  held  this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii. 
1 1).  Saadiah  Gaon,  R.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  and 


b  This  name  is  amid  to  be  still  in  use  among  tbe 
tribes  who  live  upon  iu  banks  (£lr  O.  Cbesncy,  Kxp\to 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  i.  13). 


Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol.  Thes.  vii.),  maintained  that 
the  Pishon  was  the  Nile.  The  first  of  these 
writers  derives  the  word  from  a  root  which  sig- 
nifies "  to  increase,"  "  to  overflow  "  (cf.  Hah. 
i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time  quotes  an  etymology 
given  in  Bercshith  Eabba,  §  16,  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pishon  44  because 
it  makes  the  flax  (jn£*/S)  to  grow."  Josephus 
explains  it  by  wKnbvs,  Scaliger  by  irXiififivpa. 
The  theory  that  the  Pishon  is  the  Ganges  is 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  25,  27)  in  order  the  Pishon,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  ea>t 
and  to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That 
the  Pishon  was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current 
long  before  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  (Gcscl>.  de 
Votk.  hr.  i.  331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch 
(Genesis,  p.  96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet 
(Ugolin.  vol.  vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
Hydaspes ;  and  Wilford  (As.  Jics.  vol.  vi.),  fal- 
lowing the  Hindoo  tradition  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pishon  in  the 
Landi-Sindb,  the  Ganges  of  Isidorus,  called  also 
Niliib  from  the  colour  of  it*  waters,  and  known 
to  the  Hindoos  by  the  name  of  Nila-Ganga  or 
Ganga  simply.  Severianus  (de  Mundi  Creat.)  and 
Ephraem  Syrus  (Comm.  on  Gen.)  agree  with 
Caesarius  in  identifying  the  Pishon  with  the 
Danube.  The  last-mentioned  Father  seems  to 
have  held,  in  common  with  others,  some  singular 
notions  with  regard  to  the  course  of  this  river. 
He  believed  that  it  was  also  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing  Ethiopia  and 
Elymais,  which  he  identified  with  Havilah,  it 
fell  into  the  ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the  course 
of  the  Pishon,  which,  he  says,  is  the  Ganges  of 
the  Ethiopians  and  Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the 
Greeks  (Anour.  c.  58).  Some,  as  Hopkinson 
(Ugol.  vol.  vii.),  have  found  the  Pishon  in  the 
Naharmalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals  which 
formerly  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris. 
This  canal  is  the  flumen  rci/iwn  of  A  mm.  Marc, 
(xxtii.  6,  §  25,  and  xxiv.  6,  §  1),  and  the  Armal- 
chir  of  Pliny  (N.  II.  vi.  30>  Grotiua,  on  the 
contrary,  considered  it  to  be  the  Gihon.  Even 
those  commentators  who  agree  in  placing  the 
terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shalt-al-Arab,  the 
stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon  and  Apamea,  are 
by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  which  of  the 
branches,  into  which  this  stream  is  again  divided, 
the  names  Pishon  and  Gihon  arc  to  be  applied. 
Calvin  (Comm.  in  Gen.)  was  the  first  to  con- 
jecture that  the  Pishon  was  the  most  easterly  of 
these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  Scaliger  and  many  others.  Huet,  on  the 
other  hand,  conceived  that  he  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  Calvin  was  in  error,  and  that  the 
Pishon  was  the  westernmost  of  the  two  channels 
by  which  the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Bochart  (Uieroz.  pt.  ii. 
1.  5,  c.  5).  Junius  (Prael.  in  Gen.)  and  Rask  dis- 
covered a  relic  of  the  name  Pishon  in  the  Pasiti- 
gris.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true 
position  of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the 
Pishon  with  the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated 
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plateau  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Re  land  (de 
Situ  parad.  icrr.  Ugol.  vii.),  Calmet  (Diet.  s.  v.), 
Link  (Urwdt,  i.  307),  Rosenmiiller  (Haiulb.  d. 
Dihl.  Att.%  and  Hartmann  have  given  their 
suffrages  in  favonr  of  this  opinion.  Raumer 
(quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Genesis)  endeavoured  to 
prove  that'the  Pishon  was  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon 
(Anal),  iv.  <>);  that  is,  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  remain  yet 
to  be  noticed  the  theories  of  Leclerc  (Comm.  in 
Gen.)  that  the  Pishon  was  the  Chrysorrhuns,  the 
modern  Barada,  which  takes  its  rise  near 
Damascus;  and  of  Buttmann  (Aelt.  FrdA. 
]>.  32),  who  identified  it  with  the  Besynga  or 
Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn  (Comm. 
on  (Sen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm  the  Pishon  to 
be  the  Gozan  of  2  K.  xvii.  6  and  1  Ch.  v.  2fi, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the 
same  as  the  Kizil-Czen  in  Hyrcania.  Sir  G. 
Chesney,  from  the  results  of  extensive  observa- 
tions in  Armenia,  was  44  led  to  infer  that  the 
rivers  known  by  the  comparatively  modern 
names  of  Halys  and  Araxes  are  those  which,  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  have  the  names  of  Pishon 
and  Gihon ;  and  that  the  country  within  the 
former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  whilst  that  which 
borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more  re- 
markable country  of  Cush  "  (Exp.  to  Euphr. 
and  Tigris,  i.  267). 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  various 
conjectures  which  have  been  advanced,  with 
equal  degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who 
have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden. 
The  majority  of  them  are  characterised  by  one 
common  defect.  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the 
river  Pishon  is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely 
necessary  to  fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before 
proceeding  to  identify  the  Pishon  with  any  par- 
ticular river.  But  the  process  followed  by 
most  critics  has  been  first  to  find  the  Pishon  and 
then  to  look  about  for  the  land  of  Havilah.  The 
same  inverted  method  is  characteristic  of  their 
whole  manner  of  treating  the  problem.  The 
position  of  the  garden  is  assigned,  the  rivers  are 
then  identified,  and  lastly  the  countries  men- 
tioned in  the  description  are  so  chosen  us  to 
coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pishon, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  writers  on  this 
otibject  should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection 
of  a  country  possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah. 
In  Gen.  ii.  11,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land 
where  the  best  gold  was  found,  and  which  was 
besides  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  b'dolakh  and 
the  stone  shoham.  A  country  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
Ishmael's  descendants  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  the 
scene  of  Saul's  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  In  these  passages 
Havilah  seems  to  denote  the  desert  region  south- 
east of  Palestine.  The  word  occurs  also  as 
the  proper  name  of  a  son  of  Joktan,  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and  Ophir,  also  sons  of 
Joktan  and  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  29), 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  spice  and  gold 
countries  of  the  south.  Again,  Havilah  is 
enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cush  ;  and  in  this  enumeration  his  name 
stands  in  close  connexion  with  Seba,  Sheba,  and 
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Dedan,  the  first  founders  of  colonies  in  Ethioph 
and  Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their  name,. 
If,  therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical 
with  any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for 
it  on  the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects 
too,  this  region  answers  to  the  conditions  re- 
quired. Bochnrt,  indeed,  thought  the  name  sur- 
vived in  ChatUa,  which  was  situated  on  the  e.vt 
side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  which  he  identified 
with  the  abode  of  the  Shemitic  Joktanit* ;  but  if 
his  etymology,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah  with 

the  root  bin,  44  sand,"  be  correct,  the  apt-til 
tion  of 44  the  sandy  "  region  would  not  necet*ar  y 
be  restneted  to  one  locality.  That  the  nam-  is 
derived  from  some  natural  peculiarity  is  enieut 
from  the  presence  of  the  article.  Whatever  nuy 
be  the  true  meaning  of  UdtAakh — be  it  carbuncle 
bdellium,  ebony,  |>epper,  cloves,  beryl.  j<ar!, 
diamond,  or  emerald — all  critics  detect  iU 
presence,  under  one  or  other  of  these  form*,  ia 
the  country  which  they  select  as  the  Havilai 
most  appropriate  to  their  own  theory.  As  litre 
difficulty  is  presented  by  the  shoham:  call  i: 
onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire,  beryl,  or 
sardius,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  »me  of  trwe 
precious  stones  could  not  be  found  in  any  o-a- 
ceivable  locality  to  support  even  the  most  far- 
fetched and  improbable  conjecture.  That  Hanlia 
is  that  part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganj-s 
flows,  and,  more  generally,  the  eastern  reeicn  ••■ 
the  earth ;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Su*iaiu 
(Hopkinson),  in  Ava  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  I  n. 
region  (Raumer),  are  conclusions  neeessanlr 
following  upon  the  assumptions  with  regard  to 
the  Pishon.  Hartmann,  Reland,  and  Roiearaiilkr 
are  in  favour  of  Colchis,  the  scene  of  the  legtv. 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  Phasis  was  sail  t 
flow  over  golden  sands  and  gold  was  carr.ed 
down  by  the  mountain-torrents  (Strabo,  xi  i 
§  19).  'The  crystal  (b'dolakh)  of  Scythia 
renowned  (Solinus,  c  xx.),  and  the  emeriii- 
(shoham)  of  this  country  were  as  far  superior  u 
other  emeralds  as  the  iatter  were  to  other  pre- 
cious stones  (Plin.  //.  X.  xxxvii.  17),  all  mhri 
proves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was  Colch?- 
Rosenmuller  argues,  rather  strangely,  if  !> 
Phasis  be  the  Pishon,  the  land  of  Havilah  n  ' 
be  Colchis,  supposing  that  by  this  country  th- 
Hebrews  had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Xorthrrn 
India.  In  like  manner  Leclerc,  having  previ.vj.Ir 
determined  that  Pishon  must  be  the  Chrysorrh  *s. 
finds  Havilah  not  far  from  Coele-Syria.  Hi» 
(Entdec-k.  pp.  49,  50,  quoted  by  Roseamuilc) 
compares  Havilah  with  the  'T\aia  of  Hen-lot 
(iv.  9),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arimasput*. 
and  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  land  of  e^i. 
For  all  these  hypotheses  there  is  no  raore»uppri 
than  the  merest  conjecture. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  <li£- 
culties  not  less  insurmountable  than  the  Pi*b.a 
Those  who  maintained  that  the  Pishon  i>  «* 
Ganges  held  also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  N  ' 
One  objection  t»  this  theory  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Another,  equally  strong,  is  t**: 
although  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tesunwas 
frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  rirer,  it  nowk?rr 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrew*  * 
the  name  Gihon.  The  idea  seems  to  turf 
originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering  of  THT 
by  rri£y  in  Jer.  ii.  18 ;  but  it  is  clear  &wn  tie 
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•iianuer  in  which  the  translators  have  given  the 
l  itter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that  they  hail 
ii>)  conception  of  the  true  meaning.  Among 
mcderu  writers,  Bertheau  (quoted  by  Delitzsch, 
i!,nfsi$)  and  Kalisch  (Geiwsis)  have  not  hesitated 
to  support  this  interpretation,  in  accordance 
witu  the  princif>le  they  adopt,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  garden  of' Eden  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  the  most  ancient  notions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  without  reference  to  the  advances 
made  in  Inter  times  in  geographical  knowledge. 
It  this  hypothesis  be  adopted,  it  certainly 
M|laius  some  features  of  the  narrative;  but,  so 
tar  from  removing  the  difficulty,  it  introduces 
another  equally  great.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  the  opinion*  of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points 
were  as  contradictory  to  the  now  well-known 
relations  of  land  and  water  as  the  recorded  im- 
pressions of  other  nations  at  a  much  later  period. 
At  present  we  have  nothing  but  categorical 
.insertion.  Pausanias  (ii.  5),  indeed,  records  a 
legend  that  the  Euphrates,  after  disappearing  in 
»  marsh,  ri*  again  beyoud  Ethiopia  and  How.-, 
through  Egypt  as  the  Nile.  Arrian  (£>/>.  Alec 
r..  1)  relates  that  Alexander,  on  finding  oroco. 
-Lies  in  the  Indus,  and  beans  like  those  of  Egypt 
«u  the  banks  of  the  Aeesiues,  imagined  that  he 
nnd  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  but  he 
adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of  this  passage 
do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote,  that  on  re- 
ceiving more  accurate  information  Alexander 
abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympian  on  the 
subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was 
at  one  time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in 
a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauretania  (Win.  //.  A. 
v.  bj). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (IT3,  to  burst  forth) 


to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing 
impetuous  stream.    Accordiug  to  Golius  (Lex. 

A<mIi.),  ^^4j'iT  (O'-ii/toon)  is  the  name  given  to 

the  Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  as- 
sumed by  Kosenmiiller.  Hartmnnu,  and  Michaelis 
to  be  the  Gihon  of  Scripture.  Hut  the  Araxes, 
too.  it  called  by  the  Persians  G'aihoon  nr-Jias, 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  adopted 
by  Iieland,  Calmet,  and  Sir  G.  Chesney  as  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Gihon.  It  is  clear, 
the  -tore,  that  the  question  is  not  to  be  decided 
by  etymology  alone,  as  the  name  might  be  ap- 
propriately applied  to  many  rivers.  That  the 
•jihon  should  be  one  of  the"  channels  by  which 
the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the 
theory  which  places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the 
.Shatt-al-Arab.  Bochart  and  Huet  contended 
that  it  was  the  easternmost  of  these  channels, 
while  Calvin  considered  it  to  be  the  most 
westerly.  Hopkiuson  and  Junius,  conceiving 
that  Eden  was  to  be  found  in  the  region  of 
Auranitis  (  =  Audanitis,  quasi  L'Jaitis)  on  the 
Euphrates,  were  compelled  to  make  the  Gihon 
coincide  with  the  Naharsar,  the  Marses  of  Amm. 
Marc,  (ixiii.  6,  §  25).  That  it  should  be  the 
Oronte*  (Leclerc),  the  Ganges  (Buttmnnn  and 
hwald),  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from  the 
"He  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a  few  miles 
northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link), 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
several  theories.  Rask  and  Verbrugge  are  in 
favour  of  the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  189), 
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now  called  the  Diyalah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol  (L  gol.  vol.  vii.) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
situated  in  the  region  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  Identifying  the  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and 
the  Gihon  with  a  river  which  his  editor  (Hvde) 
explains  to  be  the  Niger,  he  avoids  the  difficulty 
which  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  Hiddekel 
and  P'rath  are  rivers  of  Asia,  hy  conceiving  it 
possible  that  these  rivers  actually  take  their 
rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  run 
underground  till  they  make  their  appearance  in 
Assyria.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  explanation 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers  have  their 
source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in  a  very 
lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and,  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  indifferent  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking, 
by  the  way,  that  the' opinions  of  this  Father  are 
frequently  misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the 
very  inadequate  Latin  translation  with  which 
his  Syriac  works  are  accomi»anied,  and  which 
often  does  not  contain  even  an  approximation 
to  the  true  sense  (for  an  example,  see  Kalisch, 
Genesis,  p.  95). 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was 
induced  to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan,  Leclerc  in 
Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and  LVland  in  the  regio  Co>- 
saeorum."  Bochart  identified  it  with  Su-iiina, 
Link  with  the  countrv  about  the  Caucasus,  aud 
Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  Balkh,  the  site  of 
Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated 
vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  generally 
applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently 
the  most  westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which 
the  rule  of  Ahasuerus  extended,  "from  India, 
even  unto  Ethiopia"  (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt 
and  Cush  are  associated  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  word  occurs  (Ps.  lx viii.  :il  ; 
Is.  xviii.  1  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  &c.) ;  but  in  two  pas- 
sages Cush  stands  in  close  juxtaposition  with 
Elam  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Persia  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5). 
The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was  utterly  defeated  by 
Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Oerar,  a 
town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine,  which  was  apparently  under  his  sway 
(2  Ch.  xiv.  9,  &c).  In  2  Ch.  xxi.  16,  the  Arabian's 
are  described  as  dwelling  "  beside  the  Cushites,"* 
and  both  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moses,  who,  we  learn 
from  Ex.  ii,,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite 
chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated  a  Cush- 
ite. Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3),  Cush 
and  the  Sabaeans  (Is.  xlv.  14),  are  associated  in 
a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba 
is  the  son  of  Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances 
it  is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush 
were  included  both  the  country  north  of  Arabia, 
including  a  portion  of  Cappadooia,  and  the 
country  south  of  Egypt  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the 
vast  desert  tracts  west  of  Egypt  were  known 
to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Cush,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The  Targumist 
on  Is.  xi.  11,  sharing  the  prevailing  error  of  his 
time,  translates  Cush  by  India,  but  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
countries  was  ancient lv  possessed  is  clear  from 
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Esth.  i.  I.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  south- 
western situation  of  Cush,  on  what  grounds  are 
Rosenmiiller  and  others  justified  in  applying  the 
term  to  a  more  northern  region  on  the  "banks  of 
the  Oxus  ?  We  are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  the  gardens  and  metropolis  of  Indra 
are  placed  around  the  mountain  Meru,  the  ce- 
lestial north  pole ;  that,  among  the  Babylonians 
and  Medo- Persians,  the  gods'  monntaiu,  Albordj, 
44  the  mount  of  the  congregation."  was  believed 
to  be  44  in  the  sides  of  the  north  "  (Is.  xir.  13) ; 
that  the  oldest  Greek  traditions  point  north- 
wards to  the  birthplace  of  gods  and  men;  and 
that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the 
Hebrews  must  be  sought  for  in  some  far  distant 
hyperborean  region.  Guided  by  such  unerring 
indications,  Hasse  (Entdcckungen,  pp.  41,  50,  n.) 
scrupled  not  to  gratify  his  national  feeling  by 
placing  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  inhospitable  Siberin  has  not  been 
without  its  advocates  (Morren,  Rosenmuller's 
Oeog.  i.  96).  But,  with  all  this  predilection  in 
favour  of  the  north,  the  Greeks  placed  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  extreme  west, 
and  there  are  strong  indications  in  the  Puritan* 
44  of  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  different  from  that  iff 
the  general  Hindu  system,  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Africa  "  (As.  Res.  iii.  300).  Even  Meru  was 
no  further  north  than  the  Himalayan  range, 
which  the  Aryan  race  crossed  in  their  migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  diversity  of  opinion, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  nt  any  conclusion. 
Among  the  most  worthy  of  consideration,  how- 
ever, may  be  quoted  the  recent  view  expoun<U-d 
by  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch.  This  scholar  regards 
the  word  Eden  as  being  borrowed  from  the 
Akkadian  edina,  44  Held,"  "land,"  "desert," 
which,  he  contends,  was  applied  to  a  part  of 
Babylonia  as  44  the  country  "  par  excellence  ;  and 
this  contention  of  his  receives  some  support  from 
the  fact  that,  in  a  geographical  list  from  Baby- 
lonia, one  of  the  cities  known  as  Sipar  orSippara 
(identified  with  the  Biblical  Sepharvaim)  is 
called  Sipar  Edina,  "Sippara  of  Eden."  He 
quotes  the  common  name  of  Babylonia,  Kar- 
Dunias,  44  the  garden  "  or  44  enclosure  of  the  god 
Dunias,"  which,  he  says,  might  also  be  read 
Gan-I)unias*  (cp.  Gan-Eden,  44  the  garden  of 
Eden  "),  and  contends  that  this  is  the  garden  of 
Eden  of  the  Bible.  He  says  moreover  that  the 
two  names  Havilah  and  Cush  also  speak  in  favour 
of  Babylon  being  the  land  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  he  identifies  it  with 
the  tract  immediately  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  Euphrates,*  and,  in  order  to  make  things  fit, 
identifies  the  Pishon  with  the  Pallacopas  (Bab. 
Pailuktttu)  canal,  and  quotes  the  fact  that 
in  Bit-Yakin.  the  neighbouring  tract  to  the  east, 
Merodach-baladan  brought  to  the  Assyrian  king 
44  gold,  the  dust  of  his  land,  in  great  quantity," 
also  44  stones,  the  produce  of  the  sea."  the 
sAoAnm-stone  he  regards  as  the  same  as  the 
Assyrian  sibntu,  a  grey  or  brown  stone  (chalce- 
dony or  cornelian).  Cush  he  ident  fies  with 
Mcluhha,  a  tract  of  country  to  the  siouth-east 


•  TbU  rest*  partly  upon  a  misreading  of  fSeorge 
Smith's;  the  form  Kar-Dunlas  U  the  only  one  Justified 
by  tlie  inscriptions. 

*  See  olxive.  uu  the  position  of  Havilah  and  the 
Pishon,  pp.  (U7-s. 


of  Babylon,  and  the  Gihon  is  the  canal  known 
as  the  Shatt-an-Nil.  In  defence  of  thu  theurv 
he  contends  that,  as  the  word  naru,  44  river,''  in 
Assyrian  means  also  «■  canal,"  then  the  Pishon  and 
the  Gihon  might  easily  be  artificial  waterwavs, 
and  he  quotes  Wetzstein  in  Franz  BelitzKh'* 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  p.  It  i5,  who  says  that 
44  the  idea  of  watering  lies  at  the  bottom  of  th- 
fourfold  division  of  the  river  of  Paradise  :  in  * 
country  poor  in  water,  and  therefore  itenle. .. 
river  has  no  other  meaning."  and  Fried.  DclitZKh 
finds  in  this  a  welcome  confirmation  of  his  view 
of  the  Pishon  and  Gihon  as  irrigation  canai*. 

Excellent  as  all  this  is  in  its  way,  it  i>  Lr 
from  being  satisfactory,  for  the  identification  ot 
the  rivers  Pishon  and  Gihon,  as  well  a»  the 
lauds  of  Cush  and  Havilah,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  based  by  any  means  on  a  firm  foundation. 
All  four  rivers  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  war. 
so  that  they  should  all  be  regarded  as  of  iw. 
same  nature.     In  connexion  with  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Gihon,  it  may  be  remarked  that  * 
portion  of  Cappadocia  seems  anciently  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Cush,  so  that  there  is  i.o 
need  to  seek  in  Egypt  or  in  India  the  name  nf 
that  country ;  or  to  force  that  name  on  aar 
I  tract  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  river: 
j  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    With  this  the  (J'<a*..« 
ar-lias  would  fall  in  very  well ;  but  the  PisiK* 
|  and  Havilah  still  remain  a  crux.    That  the  «t* 
|  of  Paradise  should  be  located  by  the  Semite 
and  other  nations  of  the  East  in  the  cradle-laui 
of  their  race,  and  of  civilization,  namely.  Baby- 
lonia—a  veritable  garden  in  the  time  of  \:> 
prosperity,  and  a  land  of  romance  to  all  win 
I  took  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  time — is,  art<- 
all,  one  of  the  most  natural  things  th.it  wcl-i 
be  expected.    Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  tb* 
modern  scholars  locate  in  Southern  Babylon^ 
the  city  of  Eridu  or  Guruduga, 44  the  good  city.*" 
and  apparently  a  type,  with  ^he  Babylonian?, 
of  the  Eridu,  "the  good  city  "  or  divine  Pax 
dise  under  the  sea,  which  they  seem  to  hav- 
believed  existed,  and  which  those  more  modem 
writers  who  have  located  the  site  of  Pandit 
beneath  the  waters  seem  to  have  unconscious 
imitated.     This   44  good   city  '*   was  situate'. 
\  within  the  abyss  (nfcu,  44  the  abode  of  kno*- 
i  ledge"),  and,  according  to  the  Akkadian  cr-a- 
I  tion-story,  was  made  or  built  "  when  within  is* 
sea  there  was  a  stream,"  and  E-sagila  (-Mr* 
high-headed  house")  was  founded  by  the 
Lugal-du-azaga   ("  the  king    of  the  gloria 
mound"),    the  abyss  (■'"•*«)  was  the  abode 
the  god  of  wisdom,  P.a  or  Cannes,  and  it  h*i  ^ 
channel  (na^bu)  and  a  gate  (6afa).     Its  fcs* 
was  En,  and  D.imkina  or  Dauk«£  was  the  qreet. 
A  special  incantor  of  the  abyss  was  supp*«-' 
by  the  Babylonians  to  exist,  and  the  incanUt  - 
of  Eridu,  the  good  city  therein,  was  regarded  v 
the  most  precious  and  effective  of  all. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  oik-' 
methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty  than  tv- 
above  mentioned  have  been  proposed,  *>**■ 
evcr  ready  to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesitating 
pronounced  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurS«- 
interpolation  of  a  later  age  (Granrille  Pti". 
Min.  and  J/bs.  Gcol.  p.  184).  Btit,  even  aJc*- 
ting  this,  the  words  are  not  mere  numea*-^" 
jargon,  and  demand  explanation.  En  aid  (tk*  '-- 
i.  331,  note)  affirms,  and  we  have  only  hu 
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for  it,  that  the  tradition  originated  in  the  far 
1-ast,  and  that  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings 
the  original  names  of  two  of  the  rivers  at  least 
were  changed  to  others  with  which  the  Hebrews 
were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann  regards  it 
as  a  product  of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian 
period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpreta- 
tions on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were 
based,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  garden 
remained  under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  that  its  site  was 
known  to  the  descendants  of  Adam  ;  but  that 
by  the  Flood  all  traces  of  it  were  obliterated. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  is  correct,  there  is 
still  a  dithVulty  to  be  explained.  The  narrative 
is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  still  existing 
in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Lien  is  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  docu- 
ment (Morren,  Kosenmuller's  Qeotjr.  i.  92).  The 
conjecture  is  beyond  criticism ;  it  is  equally 
incapable  of  proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much 
probability  to  recommend  it.  The  effects  of  the 
Flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries,  and 
altering  the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too 
little  known  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences 
t'»  be  drawn  from  them.  Meanwhile,  as  every 
expression  of  opinion  results  in  a  confession  of 
ignorance,  it  will  be  more  honest  to  acknowledge 
the  difficulty  than  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  fic- 
titious solution. 

The  idea  of  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  the  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in 
the  religious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image 
of  u  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold  , 
upon  the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of 
Israel  as  a  thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  , 
departed  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13  ;  Joel  ii.  3),  and  before  I 
whose  gates  the  chernbim  still  stood  to  guard  it 
from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends  tell  of  a  garden 
in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of 
jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man  :  a  garden  of  rich 
soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered,  J 
nnd  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  , 
colours  and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-  | 
dwipa,  the  middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  i 
the  Puranas,  is  the  golden  mountain  Meru, 
which  stand*  like  the  seed-cup  of  the  lotus  of 
the  earth.  On  its  summit  is  the  vast  city  of 
Brahma,  renowned  in  heaven,  and  encircled  by 
the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  from  the  foot  of 
Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and,  falling 
thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four 
streams,  that  flow  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  These  rivers  are  the  Bhadra,  or  Oby  of 
Siberia ;  the  Sita,  or  Hoangho,  the  great  river 
of  China ;  the  Alakananda,  a  main  branch  of 
the  Ganges;  and  the  Chakshu,  or  Oxus.  In 
this  abode  of  divinity  is  the  Nandana,  or  grove 
of  Indra;  there  too  is  the  Jambu  tree,  from 
whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of  the  Jambu 
river,  which  give  life  and  immortality  to  nil 
who  drink  thereof  {Vishnu  Parana,  trans,  by 
Wilson,  pp.  166-171).  The  enchanted  gardens 
of  the  Chinese  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
summits  of  Houanlun,  a  high  chain  of  moun- 
tains further  north  than  the  Himalaya,  and 
further  east  than  Hindukush.  The  fountain  of 
immortality  which  waters  these  gardens  is 
divided  into  four  streams,  the  fountains  of  the 
supreme  spirit,  Tychiu.     Among  the  Medo- 


Persians  the  gods'  mountain  Albordj  is  the 
dwelling  of  Ormuzd  and  the  good  spirits,  nnd 
is  called  "  the  navel  of  the  waters."  The  Zend 
books  mention  a  region  called  Hcden,  and  the 
place  of  Zoroaster's  birth  is  called  HedenesK,  or, 
according  to  another  passage,  Airjana  Vecdjo. 
Cp.  Dillmann*  and  Delitzsch  (1887)  on  Gen.  /.  c. 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred 
and  broken  notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but,  with 
all  their  exaggerations,  "  they  intimnte  how  in 
the  background  of  man's  visions  lay  a  Paradise 
of  holy  joy, — a  Paradise  secured  from  every 
kind  of  profanation,  and  made  inaccessible  to 
the  guilty  ;  a  Paradise  full  of  objects  that  were 
calculated  to  delight  the  senses  and  to  elevate 
the  mind  ;  a  Paradise  that  granted  to  its  tenant 
rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that  fed  with  its 
perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and  immor- 
tality" (Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Master?, 
pt.  ii.  p.  133). 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  works  already 
quoted,  the  reader  who  wishes  to  go  still  deeper 
into  the  question  may  consult  Fried.  Delitzsch's 
IV »  hvf  das  Paradiesl  (Leipzig,  1881),  and 
Warren's  Paradise  Found,  the  Cradle  of  the 
human  Race  at  the  North  Pole  (Boston,  U.S.A., 
1886).  [W.  A.  W.]    [T.  G.  P.] 

E'DEX.  1.  Q1V ;  'Eo^i  ;  Eden  ;  omitted  by 
LXX.  in  Is.  xxxvii.  12  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  23),  one 
of  the  marts  which  supplied  luxurious  Tyre 
with  richly  embroidered  stuffs.  It  is  associated 
with  Haran,  Sheba,  and  Asshur;  and  in  Amos 
i.  5,  Beth-Eden,  or  44  the  house  of  Eden,"  is 
rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  Xa#dV  In  2  K. 
xix.  12  and  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  the  sons  of  Eden  " 
are  mentioned  with  Gozan,  Haran,  and  Rezeph, 
as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed  of  conquest. 
Modern  criticism  identifies  it  with  Bit-'Adini 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Bilis 
and  Bireg'ik  (Schrader,  KA  T*  p.  327). 

2.  Beth-Eden  (|*1#  JV3,  "  house  of  plea- 
sure ; "  &V5p«i  Xajifrdr ;  domus  voluptatis),  pro- 
bably the  name  of  a  country  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Damascus  (Amos  i.  5).  Grotius  pointed 
to  the  irapdSft<ro$  of  Ptolemy  (v.  lo)  as  the 
locality  of  Eden  (see  MV.").  The  ruins  of  the 
village  of  Jusieh  el-Kadnneh  are  supposed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Paradisus,  and  his  suggestion  is  approved  by 
Mr.  Porter  (//undo.  p.  577).    [W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

EDEN  =  pleasantness  ;  LXX.  has  a  dif- 
ferent text,  B.  'IwSdv,  A.  'I«a;  Eden).  1.  A 
Oershonite  Levite,  son  of  Joah,  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  xxix.  12).  He  was  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  his  family  who  took  part 
in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2.  BA.  'OSofi.  Also  a  Levite,  contemporary 
and  probably  identical  with  the  preceding,  under 
Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  (2  Ch.  xxxi.  14,  15). 

[W.  A.  W.]  [F.] 

E'DER  ("HI/  =  a  flock ;  B.  omits ;  A.  'E5- 
palv ;  Eder).  1.  One  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
(Josh.  xv.  21).  No  certain  trace  of  it  has  been 
discovered  in  modern  times,  unless,  as  has  bean 
suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Arad,  by  a 
transposition  of  letters.    Conder  suggests  (PEF, 
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Jft  ih.  iii.  'Jo*))  Kh.  el-'Aildr,  3  miles  S.  of  Gaza; 
and  is  followed  by  Tristram,  Uibie  Places,  p.  11. 

2.  'E8«'p ;  A  Eevite  of  the  family  of 

Merari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Ch.  xxiii.  23t 

xxiv.  30).  [G.]  [W.] 

E'DES  (Ii.  'H5Jr,  A.  'HSaU;  .*</„«•),  1  Ksd. 
i.x.  >.">  ;  one  of  those  who  put  away  his  "  strange  " 
wife.    [J  ADA  U. ]  [F.] 

ED'NA  CE5^  nilV  =  pleasure  ;  Anna), 
the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tub.  vii.  2,  8,  14,  16;  viii. 
12;  x.  12;  xi.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

EDOM,  IDUMEA  or  IDUMAEA  (DIN 

=  rwhbj.  The  R.  V.  correctly  gives  Edom  for 
Idumea,  in  Is.  xxxiv.  r>,  6,  Ezek.  xxxv.  15  and 
xxxvi.  3.  In  LXX.  *ESti/i]  in  X.  T.  'iSovfiala, 
Mark  iii.  8  only). 

The  mountain  country,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
'Arabah,  or  open  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of 'Akabah,  is  so  called  in  the  O.  T. 
The  term  is  usually  equivalent  to  MOUNT  Seik 
(Trb')»  " the  rough  mountain."  It  is  generally 
supjjosed  that  the  name  Edom,  or  "ruddy,"  is 
connected  with  the  colour  of  the  sandstone  and 
volcanic  rocks  of  which  these  mountains  mainly 
consist,  and  which  is  remarkable  in  contrast  with 
the  white  of  the  neighbouring  chalk  districts. 
The  name  Edom,  however,  is  given  to  Esau  (Gen. 

xxv.  34£xxvi.  1  and  8),  and  the  reason  is  stated 
((Jen.  xxv.  30)  in  the  words,  "And  Esau  said 
to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  red 
(pottage),  this  red  (yx-f/u/c,  R.  V.  marg.),  for  1 
am  faint :  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom." 
Id  a  previous  verse  (r.  2.r>)  we  read  that  Esau 
was  red  from  his  birth,  and  the  word  Scir 
("rough"  or  "  hairy  ")  is  also  applied — with  a 
different  pointing — to  Esau  (Ttfi?,  Gen.  xxvii. 

11,  23;  see  Gesen.  Lex.).  Esau  is  also  called 
"the  father  of  Edom"  (Gen.  rxxvi.  9,  4.1),  "in 
Mount  Seir,"  and  Josephus  also  connects  Esau 
and  Scir  {Ant.  i.  18,  §  1). 

The  exact  boundaries  of  Edom  are  only  to  be 
deduced  from  incidental  notices,  and  from  the 
special  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  describing 
the  region.  In  the  earliest  notice  of  Mount  Scir 
it  appears  to  be  adjacent  to  the  "  plain  of 
Paran  "  (Gen.  xiv.  6),'"  which  is  by  the  wilder- 
ness." It  appears  that  this  region  was  not  in 
Canaan  (Gen.  xxvii.  3,  xxxvi.  6),  and  in  the 
latter  passage  the  Peshitto  reads,  "  Esau.  .  .wont 
into  the  country  of  Seir."  The  'Arabah  itself 
was  not  in  Edom,  as  appears  from  another  pas- 
sage (Deut.  ii.  8),  where  it  is  noticed  that  Israel, 
being  denied  a  way  through  Edom,  "turned  and 
passed  "  "through  the  way  of  the  'Arabah,"  in 
order  to  "  compass  the  laud  of  Edom  "  (Judg.  xi. 
18;  see  R.  V.).  Mount  Hor,  which  Josephus 
places  where  it  is  still  shown  near  Petra,  was  on 
the  border  of  Edom  (Num.  xx.  23),  or  "in  the 
edge  of  the  land  of  Edom  "  (xxxiii.  37),  and 
Kadesh-barnea  was  "  a  city  in  the  uttermost 
of  thy  (the  Edomites)  border"  (Num.  xx.  16). 
Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  place  this  citv 
at  Rekem  or  Petra  (Targum  of  Onkelos  oil 
Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Easeb.  in  OS*  p.  269,  4,  s.  v., 
and  Peshitto  of  same  passage);  but  its  locality 
is  still  matter  of  controversy.  Xo  passage  in 
the  O.  T.,  however,  connects  Edom  with  any 
localities  west  of  the  'Arabah.  On  the  north  it 
appears  that  the  boundary  between  Edom  and 


Moab  was  the  river  Arnon  (Judg.  xi.  18),  hat 
the  line  seems  to  have  varied  at  various  historic 
periods  (cp.  Num.  xxi.  13,  "21).  On  the  north- 
west Edom  bordered  on  the  tribe  of  Judah  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zin,  near  the  Dead  Sra  uA 
the  ascent  of  Acrabbim  (Josh.  xv.  1,  "21).  It 
was  here  apparently  that  border  contests  oc- 
curred in  the  Valley  of  Salt  (or  "salt  brook," 
2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14;  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  1  Ch.  xviii.  12. 
The  Peshitto  brings  these  passages  into  actoii 
by  reading  Edomite  D1K  tor  Syrian  ZTX 
in  the  first — r.  13).  The  Valley  of  Salt  was 
thus  apparently  the  northern  part  of  the 
•Arabah  (where  'Ain  MclUnj,  »*  the  salt  sprinc," 
is  still  known),  west  of  Petra.  The  distance  trotc 
Hqreb  or  Sinai  "by  way  of  Mount  Seir''  t« 
Kadesh-barnea  is  given  (Deut.  i.  2)  as  eleven 
days'  journey. 

The  various  terms  applied  to  this  region 
with  its  mountainous  character.    The  latii  >' 
Seir  is  called  the  country  of  Edom  (Gen.  nxu. 
8,  rnC,  i.e.  plain  field  or  plateau),  apparent,/ 

with  reference  to  the  plateau  above  the  ruge^l 
slopes  on  the  east :  the  same  term  is  also 
1  dered  "field  "  (A.  V.  Judg.  v.  4):  the  "Har- 
ness of  Edom"  is  also  mentioned  (2  K.  iii.  S : 
Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  3,  §  1),  and  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9;  Deut.  i.  2;  Josh.  w.v.  4; 
Ezek.  xxxv.  5)  is  constantly  connected  \vi:a 
Edom,  and  is  called  "the  Mount  of  Esau"  1* 
Obadiah  (rr.  1,  8.  9,  19,  21).  The  nigg-l 
character  of  the  country  is  noticed  in  the  latter 
prophet,  and  also  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  1GV,  '0 
th.m  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  nek, 
that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill." 

At  a  later  period  the  term  (labia,  or  Gehalen*-, 
meaning  "mountainous,"  is  applied  to  Klom, 


and  still  survives  in  the  name  el-Jebil 


"the  hills"),  applying  to  the  di>trict  r^aai 
l'etra.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  both  ideality 
Edom  with  Gebalene  near  Petra  (see  the  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Reland,  Pal.  IVtustr.,  p.  711 

The  Jerusalem  Targum  reads,  N^3J1  mC 
"Mount  of  Gabla,"  for  Mount  Seir:  in  Vn:. 

* 

xxxiii.  2,  the  Samaritan  Version  also  reads  H^2J 
fur  Seir.  Josephus  includes  Goholitis  in  Uun'i 
(Ant.  ii.  1,  §  2,  rofloAlTiO:  in  the  Ononis'*-* 
this  is  renders!  r«/3aATji^  by  Eusebius  (>'<• 
p.  266,  84).  In  another  passage  Josephus  rotn- 
tions  Edomites  and  Gebalites  (ragoArri*,  .W. 
ix.  9,  §  1).  From  a  |>assage  in  Jeremiah  (Lac 
iv.  21)  it  appears  that  the  land  of  Ui  v\s  u 
Edom  (cp.  Jer.  xxv.  20) ;  and  Cz  ("U')  h»s  t*-3 

compared  with  the  name  'Axd  (^>ijP)" 

was  that  of  a  deity  adored  by  the  early  Arab 
tribes  of  this  region  with  So'air,  whose  name  i* 
radically  the  same  as  Seir.  In  Gen.  xxxri.  '.s 
L'z  is  mentioned  as  an  early  inhabitant  of  EJ:^ 
(cp.  Gen.  x.  23  and  xxii.  21).  Eusebius  at! 
Jerome  mention  this  identification  of  Ausftis  •* 
L'z  with  Gebalene  or  Edom  (see  Reland,  /  * 
Hitustr.  p.  71),  and  many  circumstances  i'arva: 
this  view  as  to  the  country  of  Job  (i.  1). 

The  names  of  towns  in  Edom  mentioned  in  tif 
Old  Testament,  so  far  as  the  sites  are  k*1". 
favour  the  restriction  of  the  district  to  tht 
region  east  of  the  'Arabah.    The  situation*  »t 
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Arith,  Dinhabah,  Dizahab,  Masrekah,  and  Pan 
or  I'ai  are  unknown  (see  under  those  heads) ;  but 
Selah  ("the  rock")  or  Joktheel  is  believed  to 
I*  the  later  IVtra  (see  2  K.  xiv.  7).  Elath  and 
Kzion-sreber,  the  southern  ports  of  Edom,  were 
tt  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (see  Dent.  ii. 
"  \  and  are  stated  to  have  been  "  in  the  land  of 
Edom"  in  Sdomon's  time  (1  K.  ix.  26).  The 
old  capital  of  Worn  was  Bozrah  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  33; 
k  ixxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1;  .ler.  xlix.  13,  22;  Amos  i. 
11).  and  was  found  by  Burckhardt  at  Busrirah, 
m  the  plateau  of  Mount  Seir,  23  miles  south 
•■!  K'tnk,  in  Moab.  Punon  appears  to  have 
i*<n  in  the  same  region  (Num.  xxxiii.  42),  and 
Tcphel  (Deut.  i.  1)  is  the  present  TufiU'h,  N.E. 

<  •  Petra.  Teman,  an  important  Kdomite  town 
[<*n.  xxxvi.  31;  Job  iv.  1;  K/ek.  xxv.  13; 
Amos  i.  12),  which  \*  sometimes  mentioned  in 

iinexion  with  Bozrah,  is  not  identified,  though 
said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  5  miles  from 
iVtra.  The  Maonites  (Judg.  x.  12)  also  appear 
to  have  dwelt  at  Maon  (now  M'lian)  in  Edom, 
if  the  usual  reading  be  correct. 

Several  direct  statementN  in  the  Old  Testament 
\ I*o  show  that  no  part  of  the  land  of  Edom  fell 
within  the  limits  of  the  land  of  Israel.  K>au 
n«  to  be  left  in  possession  of  his  own  country, 
although  in  the  days  of  David  and  of  Solomon 
the  Edomites  were  subjected  for  a  time.  In 
iKuteronomy  we  read,  "  for  I  will  not  give  you 

<  f  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  foot  breadth  ; 
b-cnuse  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for 
i  possession"  (Deut.  ii.  5;  cp.  Josh.  xxiv.  4). 
It  appears  dear,  therefore,  thnt  the  possessions 
<f  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  west  of  the  'Arabah,  in 
the  Tih  plateau,  were  not  in  the  country  belong- 
ing tn  the  Edomites.  When,  however,  we  turn 
t"  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  perils,  we  find 
tint  the  term  Idumea  has  a  much  wider  appli- 
otion  than  the  ancient  Kdom  ;  which  is  natural, 
since  the  power  of  the  Kdomite  was  at  this  time 
much  increased.  Josephus  includes  in  Idumea 
i.-n  only  Gebalenr  or  Gobolitis,  but  also  Amale- 
iitis,  or  the  Atnalekite  country,  which  was  in 
••he  Tih,  west  of  the  'Arabah.*  Thus  he  states 
that  the  lot  of  Simeon  was  "  that  part  of  Idumea 
which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and  Arabia  " 
{Antiq.  v.  1,  §  22);  and  in  another  passage  he 
st.ites  that  Idumea  was  a  large  country  in- 
cluding the  Amnlekite  region  (Ant.  ii.  1,  §  2). 

This  extended  application  of  the  term  Idumea 
first  meets  us  in  the  First  Hook  of  Maccabees. 
The  border  contests  between  Hebrews  and 
Edomites,  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  occurred 
fven  in  the  hills  north  of  Hebron.  Bethsura 
(now  Beit  Su>  )  was  the  Jewish  outpost  (I  Mace, 
hr.  15,  29,  61),  and  Hebron  was  an  ldumcan 
ntr  (1  Mace.  v.  65).  Josephus  gives  us  further 
information  t"  the  same  effect,  for  it  appear> 
that  not  only  Hebron,  but  Dora  (Hum)  and 
Marissa  (Mer'ash),  were  ldumcan  cities  (Antiq. 
«'«■  8,  §  «;  xiii.  9,  §  1  ;—  H'/rs.  iv.  9,  §  7), 
thus  carrving  the  bordpr  to  the  line  from  Beit 
Jibrin  to  Beit  SOr,  and  including  nil  the  Hebron 
hills  in  Idumea.  Jerome  accepts  this  larger 
•ignition  in  connexion  with  Beit  Jibrin  (see 
rXEtTHEROPOLls),  and  says  that  "  all  the 
*"Uthern  region  of  the  Edomites  from  Eleuthero- 
p'lis  as  far  as  Petra  and  Elath  "  was  the  posses- 
ion of  Esau  (see  Reland,  Pal.  Iltnttr.  p.  72).  The 
g'"-'Crapher  Ptolemy  also,  in  the  2nd  century  A.n., 
enumerates   five   cities  of  Idumea,  including 
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Elousa,  or  Khalasah,  in  the  Tih  district,  west  of 
the  'Arabah.  Many  classical  writers  speak  of  the 
1  lumeans  without  distinguishing  them  from  the 
Jews,  which  was  not  unnatural  in  an  age  when 
the  Idumean  dynasty  was  ruling  in  Jerusalem 
(Virg.  G curt j.  iii.  12;  Juv.  Sat.  vi ii.  Dill;  Stat. 
S;,lt.  i.  6,  v.  2;  Mart.  1J.  !:)>,)/.  2,  x.  50;  Ya). 
Flac.  Anjon  mt.  i.  12;  s«v  Belaud,  pp.  49  and 
462).  Thus  with  the  rise  of  Edomite  power, 
culminating  iu  the  accession  of  Herod  the  Great 
(see  the  next  article),  the  old  meaning  of  Kdom, 
"the  red  land,"  was  forgotten,  and  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  Jerusalem  hills,  including 
the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  deserts,  came 
to  be  included  under  the  n  ime  Idumea,  although 
no  region  west  of  the  'Arabah  presents  the  ruddy 
sandstone  mountains  which  rise  to  the  east  of 
that  natural  highway. 

The  to|K>graphy  of  Edom  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.  Of  the  towns  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  seen  above,  onlv 
four  out  of  about  a  dozen  are  identified  ;  and  we 
are  little  better  off  in  treating  of  those  which 
existed  in  the  Roman  ami  Byzantine  ages,  when 
the  Arab  trade  from  the  port  of  Leuke  Home,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  extended 
northwards  to  Damascus  and  westwards  from 
IVtra  to  Gaza  and  to  Egypt  (Strabo,  xvi.  4,  24). 
Military  stations  existed  along  the  great  Roman 
road,  still  strewn  with  milestones,  which  ran 
along  the  plateau  of  Edom  ;  and  in  Christian 
days  the  Metro|>olitan  of  Petra  had  under  him 
bishops  of  the  Kdomite  villages.  Arindela,  one 
of  these  bishoprics,  is  probably  the  present  ruin 
Ghurumlt'f,  on  the  plateau  north  of  Petra. 
Dham,  a  village  visited  by  Burckhardt,  on  a 
declivity  of  the  same  plateau,  is  no  doubt  the 
Thana,  or  Thoana,  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  spring 
of  L'sdakah  is  probably  the  Zadagatha  of  the 
Peutinger  Tables,  18  Roman  miles  south  of 
Petra,  and  the  episcopal  see  of  Zodocatha  in 
the  5th  century  a.d.  (see  Kobinson,  Bib.  Jiex. 
ii.  117,  168).  Iiozrah  had  then  its  Metro- 
politan, but  the  greater  part  of  the  bishoprics 
have  names  not  to  be  discovered,  especially  as 
the  texts  are  much  corrupted  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical lists.  The  Roman  military  stations,  where 
native  archers  and  foreign  cohorts  were  quartered, 
included  Elath  and  Arindela,  and  the  old  city  of 
Teman,  with  Bozrah  and  Zodocatha  and  other 
unknown  places  (see  Reland,  Pal.  III.,  p.  230). 
The  Crusaders  who  opened  up  again  this  trade 
route  with  the  south,  built  the  strong  castle  of 
Montreal  at  Shobek,  north  of  Petra;  and  Renaud 
of  Chatillon  held  the  road  from  his  great  fortress 
of  Kerak,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Klath,  or 
'AbtbaJi,  with  stations  at  Tophcl  ( Tifdcli)  and 
at  APaan,  then  called  Ahamant.  IVtra  was  then 
known  by  the  name  which  it  still  bears,  "the 
Valley  of  Moses  "  (Wt'uly  Musa),  on  account  of 
the  tradition  which  regarded  the  SiL  or  "gorge  " 
leading  to  Petra  as  having  been  cloven  by  the 
rod  of  Moses,  arising  out  of  the  identification  of 
Petra,  as  above  mentioned,  w  ith  Ka  lesh-barnea. 

With  the  decay  of  civilisation  the  settled 
places  in  Edom  fell  into  ruins,  and  even  the  site 
of  Petra  was  forgotten  and  supposed  to  be  at 
Kerak,  until  the  famous  ruins  were  rediscovered 
in  1812  by  Burckhardt.  It  would  seem  thnt  iu 
the  12th  century  there  was  some  cultivation 
round  Petra,  the  chroniclers  describing  extensive 
6g  and  olive  gardens  (Key,  Colonics  Pixinqves, 
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p.  397).  At  the  present  day  there  are  only  a  I 
few  mud  houses  in  one  or  two  miserable  hamlets, 
and  over  the  rest  of  the  region  the  nomadic 
Arabs  hold  sway.  The  northern  district  near 
Petra  is  known  as  el-Jc'jdl,  and  the  southern 
mountains  H  esh-Sherah,  a  word  which  has  no 
connexion  with  the  Hebrew  Seir.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  passing  that  the  village  of  cl-J;/,  ' 
close  to  Petra,  probably  preserves  the  Hebrew 
K+J  (valley  or  brook),  whence  the  name  "Rekem 

of  the  brook,"  already  noticed  as  given  to  Petra, 
was  derived.  Josephus  gives  this  old  name  of 
Petra  as  still  surviving  in  his  day  in  the  forms 
Arecem  {Ant.  iv.  7,  §  1)  nnd  Arce  {Ant.  iv.  4,  §  1). 
In  the  Commentary,  Siphrt,  the  same  place  is 
called  mam   DPT,  u  Kekera  of  Hagrah." 

The  district  of  which  the  limits  have  thus 
been  noted  has  an  important  history,  noticed  in 
the  succeeding  article.  It  remains  to  give  an 
account  of  its  physical  features,  which  have 
been  recently  examined  by  Dr.  Hull  (PEF. 
Mem.  188o).  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  Nubian 
sandstone,  which  forms  the  base  beds  of  the 
Lebanon  and  appears  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  the  mountain  slopes.  The 
mountains  extend  about  100  miles  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  maximum  width  of  20 
.miles  between  the  (Arabah  and  the  plateau  of 
Mount  Seir.  The  highest  ridges  approach  to 
some  4000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  level, 
so  that  when  they  are  covered  with  snow  they  I 
can  be  distinctly  seen  from  Jerusalem  (a  fact 
which  is  noted  by  Josephus,  Wars,  v.  4,  §  3).  The 
\\rabah  itself  falls  northwards  and  southwards  | 
from  a  watershed  650  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean, south  of  Petra,  to  sea-level  at 
'Akabah,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea  level  (1292  feet 
lower)  on  the  north.  The  old  Red  Sea  shore 
line  within  historic  times  was  perhaps  further 
north  than  at  present,  for  the  mud  flats  extend 
20  miles  inland  to  'Am  Ghwiidn,  in  which 
name  Robinson  recognises  that  of  Ezion  in  Ezion- 
geber.  Palms  flourish  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  at  this  point,  as  also  at  'Akultah,  near 
which  Elath  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  The 
soil  of  the  'Arabah  consists  mainly  of  gravel  in 
the  higher  part,  giving  place  on  the  north  to 
lacustrine  marls  like  those  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
and  to  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea  shore. 

The  great  fault  in  the  strata,  which  forms  the 
Jordan  Valley,  runs  south,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  'Arabah.  Thus  the  foot  hills  of  Edom,  close 
to  the  'Arabah,  are  of  the  same  calcareous  lime- 
stone which  forms  the  Tih  plateau,  west  of  the 
valley.  Reyond  these  the  sandstone  rises 
abruptly  in  rugged  mountains,  which  the 
underlying  granite  and  porphyry,  veined  with 
dykes  of  basalt  and  felstone,  and  belonging  to 
the  system  of  the  Sinaitic  region,  break  through, 
and  present  crags  which  recall  the  Hebrew 
name  Seir,  or  "  rugged."  Mount  Hor,  a  double- 
peaked,  isolated  mountain  formed  by  the  up- 
heaval of  the  sandstone,  rises  to  about  3,000  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  the  Petra 
hollow,  and  on  the  east  the  strata  rise  in  higher 
steps,  capped  by  the  chalky  limestone,  which 
forms  the  plateau  of  Edom  and  of  Moab, stretching 
eastward  into  the  desert.  The  Tih  plateau  rises 
only  to  about  1800  feat  above  the  Mediterranean, 
so  that  the  elevation  of  Mount  Seir  appears 
considerable,  not  only  from  the  valley,  but  also 


from  the  western  desert,  while  the  variegated 
hues  of  the  sandstone  and  granite,  contrast*! 
with  the  white  chalk,  appear  to  give  s  natural 
explanation  of  the  old  name  Edom,  or  "red." 

The  Edomite  mountains  are  deficient]?  Kip- 
plied  with  water.  Springs  occur  at  ccB&idrr- 
able  intervals  near  the  edge  of  the  plate.n., 
and  along  the  course  of  the  principal  ralieyi, 
such  as  Wddy  Ghuuxir.  The  brook  at  Pet'r., 
and  'AM  Del&'jhah  further  south,  spring  elf* 
to  the  outcrop  of  the  sandstone,  beneath  th*- 
porous  limestone;  and  further  south,  where  tbr 
mountains  are  granitic,  the  springs  rise  in  tht 
'Arabah  itself.  The  old  road  from  'Akabah. 
leading  over  the  plateau  to  Petra,  has  runsri 
posts  along  it,  which  were  supplied  by  cuUru-: 


nnd  only  one  spring  is  known  on  this  routt. 
namely  the  lAin  cl-Usdaka,  already  mention*!  * 
a  Roman  station. 

The  climate  of  this  desert  region  is  healthy, 
and  a  considerable  population  has  always  rase^ 
among  the  mountains.  In  winter  there  is  Ae- 
on the  plateau,  but  the  presence  of  palms  in  tt< 
'Arabah  marks  a  region  where  severe  frosts  do  Pi 
occur.  In  the  Petra  gorge,  thickets  of  oleani'i 
exist,  with  wild  figs  and  tamarisks  amonc  tw 
rocks ;  and  creeping  vines  hang  from  the  cli*. 
The  mountains  are  barren  nnd  treeless,  the  pr»- 
cipal  desert  shrub  beine  the  white  broom  csll* 
"juniper  "  in  the  English  Version,  but  «till  pre- 
serving its  Hebrew  name  as  mentioned  in  M 
(xxx.  4).  It  is  said  bv  Tristram  (Nat.  Hvl  4 
Jlible,  p.  359)  to  be"  specially  frequent  vc 
Petra.    The  fauna  and  Horn  of  the  Book  cf  i* 
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are  indeed,  generally  speaking,  those  of  the 
desert*  of  Moub  and  Edom.  The  waterless  con- 
dition of  the  desert  of  Edom  is  nlso  specially 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  occasion 
when  the  kings  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom  made 
a  circuit  of  seven  days'  march,  and  attacked 
Moab,  probably  travelling  along  the  old  highway 
by  which  Israel  had  advanced  (2  K.  iii.  9). 

The  standard  authorities  on  this  region  are 
Reland's  Paleztina  (as  quoted  above),  Burck- 
hanlt's  Travels  in  Syria,  Laborde's  Voyage, 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  Irby  and  Mangles' 
Travels  :  to  these  may  now  be  added  Prof.  Hull's 
Mount  Scir,  giving  the  latest  scientific  infor- 
mation, and  his  Memoir  on  the  geology  of  the 
region  already  noticed.  See  also  Dr.  Clav  Trum- 
bull's A\uk>h  liarnea.  [C.'  li.  C] 

EDOMITES  P9"1K,  Dent,  xxiii.  8,  and  fern, 
pi.  ninp'lK,  1  K.         ;  Deut.  ii.  4  : 

'Itovumot),  the  inhabitants  of  Kdom.  The 
aborigines  were  the  "children  of  Seir"  or 
Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6  ;  xxxvi.  20),  who,  according 

to  the  usual  translation  of  the  latter  word  (*"}h, 

44  cave  man,"  from  "lill,  "cave  "),  were  dwellers 
in  holes  or  caverns,  like  the  Troglodytes  whom 
Strabo  mentions  east  of  the  Red  Sea  ("xvi.  4,  17). 
The  soft  sandstone  of  Edom  was  easily  burrowed, 
and  Jerome  (inObad.)  speaks  of  the  Idumeans  as  in 
his  time  dwelling  in  caves,  on  account  of  the  heat 
— a  practice  still  usual  throughout  Syria  among 
the  poorest  class  of  the  imputation.  At  a  very 
••arly  period  we  find  mention  of  an  attack  on 
these  cave  men  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Elamitcs 
from  the  east  ((Jen.  xiv.  0).  The  nationality 
"(  these  early  Edomites  is  not  stated.  They 
possessed  some  kind  of  organisation  under  chiefs 

(D'EM^N,  "  leaders,"  Gesen.  Lex.  :  44  dukes  "  in 
A.  V.  and  U.  V.  text,  in  R.  V.  marg.  chiefs; 
also  used  of  other  leaders,  Jer.  xiii.  21,  Zech. 
ix.  7,  xii.  5,  0)  whose  names  appear  to  be 
Semitic,  and  who  were  of  the  Bene  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20):  to  one  of  these  (t\  24)  was  due  the 
discovery  of  hot  springs  (see  R.  V.)  in  the  desert. 
The  Horites  were  destroyed  by  the  Bene  Esau, 
who  attacked  them  from  the  west  (I>eut.  ii.  12  ; 
cp.  Gen.  xxxii.  3  and  xxxvi.  <>,  8),  and  who  were 
of  mixed  race,  Hebrew  and  Canaanite,  the  wives 
of  Esau  being  Hittites  and  Hivites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2). 
It  would  seem  that  the  Horites  were  Hivitcs, 
and  allied  to  Esau  by  marriage,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  names  Zibeon  and  Anah  (cp.  rr.  2 
and  20);  while  another  of  Esau's  wives  was  a 
Nabathean  (r.  4)  or  Ishmaelite — a  people  who 
also  somewhat  later  became  powerful  in  Edom. 

The  sons  of  Esau  also  had  their  "  dukes  "  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43),  and  the  same  chapter  gives  us 

the  names  of  early  kings  of  Edom  (D*J/C) 

44  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children 
of  Israel"  (r.  31):  they  appear  to  have  been 
petty  monarch*,  like  those  encountered  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  came  from  different  cities,  if  not 
of  different  families.  Of  these  cities  some  (such 
as  Bozrah  and  Teman)  were  in  Edom  ;  but  Saul 
of  "  Rehoboth  by  the  river  "  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  Euphrates 
(cp.  Gen.  x.  12),  and  it  is  not  stated  whether 
these  kings  were  sons  of  Esau  or  not  (cp.  1  Ch.  i. 
43-54).  At  the  period  of  the  Exodus  we  find 
Edom  governed  by  a  king  (Num.  xx.  14;  Judg. 


I  xi.  17,  18),  and  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solemon 
there  was  a  royal  house  (1  K.  xi.  14)  with  a 
name  (Hadad)  for  one  prince  which  also  belongs 

I  to  a  prince  of  the  earlier  period  (Hadad,  son  of 

I  Bedad) ;  after  Edom  was  subdued  by  David,  the 
king  appears  still  to  have  ruled  as  an  allied 
tributary  (2  K.  iii.  8,  12),  and  such  monarchs 

1  claimed  independence  when  possible  (2  K.  viii. 
20). 

Esau  is  called  the  "  father  of  Worn  "  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  y  and  43),  and  in  Deuteronomy  the 
relationship  to  tne  Hebrews  is  insisted  on  (Deut. 
ii.  4-5):  an  Edomite  was  not  to  be  abhorred  like 
a  Canaanite  (Deut.  ixiii.  7) ;  yet  in  a  later  age 
great  mutual  hatred  apjwaVs  to  have  arisen, 
and  wars  were  of  constant  occurrence  between 
Hebrews  and  Edomites.    The  44  dukes  "  of  Edom 

I  are  mentioned  as  unfriendly  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Song  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  15);  and  the  king 
of  Edom  refused  a  passage  to  Israel  (Num.  xx. 
14-21),  and  armed  to  protect  the  road,  thus 
forcing  the  Hebrews  to  make  a  long  detour  by 

'  Elath  and  the  eastern  deserts,  before  reaching 
the  border-land  of  the  Amoritcs. 

Some  light  seems  to  be  thrown  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Edomites  by  the  early  Egyptian 
records.  It  is  thought  by  Chabas  aud  by 
Brugsch  that  the  country  Adma  or  Atunui,  near 

|  Egypt  (  [j  c^>^^f\y>y) ;  Chabas,  Voyage, 

p.  307),  was  Edom.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  Twelfth  Dvnasty  (see  Records  of  the  Past,  vi. 
!  pp.  135-150  ;  and  Brugsch,  Hist.  i.  pp.  146,  21*!). 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Shasu — apparently  a 
Semitic  word  for  44  nomads  "  (see  Gesen.  Lex. 
N^t?:  "to  stray  ">    The  Shasu  were  found 

even  in  Northern  Syria,  but  one  of  their  tribe* 
were  the  Saaru,  whose  name  Chabas  compares 
with  Seir  (RcchercAcs,  p.  50:  see  Pierret,  Vocah. 
p.  457).  The  Egyptians  called  the  Shasu  chiefs 
Mahautu  (Chabas,  Voyage,  p.  140)  or  44  leaders," 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  term  reudered  "dukea" 

:  in  the  English  Version.  The  accounts  which  we 
have  of  the  Shasu  agree  with  the  Biblical  notices 
of  Jshmael's  lawless  life,  and  of  Esau's  living  by 
his  sword  ;  for  they  arc  represented  in  the  time 
of  Rameses  II.  as  brigands  seeking  to  waylay  the 
Egyptian  officials.  Possibly,  also,  the  44  officer 
of  the  Sc-ir-ru-u"  which  people  appear  to 
be  mentioned  on  the  Tell  Amarna  tablets 
(1430  B.C.)  as  being  near  44  the  entrance  to  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  may  be  connected  with  the 
dukes  of  Seir.  The  relations  existing  at  that 
time  between  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Egyptians  serve  to  illustrate  the  yet  earlier 

!  incursions  of  the  Chaldeans  into  Mount  Seir — 
already  noted — when  the  Jordan  Valley  towns 
were  made  tributary  to  the  Chaldean  king. 

,  The  establishment  of  a  kingdom  in  Palestine 
was  soon  followed  by  conflicts  with  the  Edomites. 
Saul  attacked  them  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  and  David 
subdued  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  13)  and  44  got  him  a 
name,"  when,  after  defeating  them  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt  (as  explained  in  the  preceding  article), 
he  put  garrisons  in  Edom.  The  heading  of 
Ps.  lx.  refers  to  this  victory,  and  the  words  of 
Gen.  xxvii.  40  ajree  with  this  subjection  of  the 
sons  of  Esau  to  the  sous  of  Jacob.    Hadad  of  the 

I  Edomite  royal  house  fled,  as  we  are  told,  while 
Joab  was  burying  the  dead  (1  K.  xi.  14),  and 

|  became  an  adversary  to  Solomon,  who  continued 
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to  hold  Edom,  and  built  his  fleets  at  the  Edomite 
port  of  Ezion-geber  (1  K.  ix.  26 ;  2  Ch.  vih.  17). 
Some  of  his  wives  also  were  Edomite  princesses 
(1  K.  xi.  1). 

With  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  troubles  in  Edom  coincide.  In  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  (about  890  B.C.)  a  joint  attack  on 
Moab  was  made,  from  the  south  of  Edom,  by  the 
allied  kings  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom  (2  K. 
iii.);  but  this  appears  to  have  failed,  and  wa-. 
followed  by  the  victories  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab, 
recorded  ou  the  Moabite  Stone.  In  Chronicles 
(2  Ch.  xx.  10-30)  we  read  of  a  combined 
attack  on  Judah  by  Moabitcs,  Ammonites,  and 
41  Mount  Seir,"  not  occurring  in  Edom,  but  north 
of  Hebron,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  at  Ileracuh 
(c.  27),  now  Ilreikut,  where  Jehoshaphat  wa> 
victorious.  This  apparently  explains  the  abrupt 
ending  of  the  account  in  the  parallel  passage 
(2  K.  iii.  27):  "And  there  came  great  wrath 
upon  Israel  "  (see  K.  V.).  King  Joram  not  long 
after  endeavoured  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Edom, 
passing  over  to  Zair  (Seir,  according  to  Vulgate), 
but  was  surrounded  and  had  to  cut  his  wav  out 
at  night  (2  K.  viii.  21,  22),  "  so  Kdom  revolted 
from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day." 
At  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  however. 
Amaziah  succeeded  in  re-asserting  the  power  of 
Judah.  He  fought  the  Edomites  as  David  had 
done  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  took  Sela  or 
Petra  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  cj>.  Pss.  lx.  8  and  exxxvii. 
7).*  The  Book  of  Chronicles  adds  that  Amaziah 
killed  the  Edomites  by  throwing  them  from  the 
"  top  of  the  rock  "  (£Wa,  2  Ch.  xxv.  12) ;  and 
brought  back  with  him  the  gods  of  the  children 
of  Seir  (as  the  Babylonians  also  used  to  remove 
the  idols  from  conquered  cities),  which  he  after- 
wards himself  adored  (r.  14).  Joscphus  speaks 
of  an  Idumean  god  called  Kozc  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §  9), 
from  whom  the  name  of  the  Idumean  Costobarus 
was  taken.  In  cuneiform  records  (as  will  be 
seeu  below),  Kaus  Malka  and  Kaus  Gabri  are 
Edomite  names.  At  Cvrene,  a  Greek  inscription 
has  been  found  with  the  words  KOZBAPAKOZ 
MAAIXOY  IAOYMAIOI,  showing  that  this 
deity  Ko£i  or  Ko<ri  was  the  chief  Idumean  god. 
The  same  name  has  been  compared  with  that  of 
a  Nabathean  god,  Wp,  and  of  a  town  in  Edom, 
and  the  Arabs  appear  to  have  preserved  this  (as 

of  Kozah"  (Lenormant,  Ltttrcs  Assyr.  ii.  110). 
We  are  thus  not  without  information  as  to  the 
Edomite  gods  (cp.  Biithgen,  Ikitr.  z.  St'm. 
Jieliji'jHsgeschichte,  p.  10,  it.). 

About  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  we 
find  (Jzzinh  still  holding  Elath  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Edom,  having  "  restored  it  to  Judah  " 
(2  K.  xiv.  22),  but  this  was  the  last  of  Jewish 
supremacy.  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria 
(2  K.  xv.  29),  about  743  u.c.  records  in 'his 
Annals  that  he  made  Kaus  Malka  king  of  Edom 
tributary,  after  having  shut  into  his  capital 
Hezon  or  Kezin,  the  Syrian  king  of  Damascus : 
but  on  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians  Rezin  re- 
covered power,  and  took  Elath  from  the  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xvi.  6):  the  Sviians  (or  Kdomites, 


or 


•  Tlie  expression  "  over  Edom  will  I  cut  my  shoe " 
Is  illustrated  by  Egyptian  sandals  which  have  Iwn 
found,  with  pictures  of  enemies  bound  togctljer,  an.J  1 
thus  daily  trodden  under  foot  by  the  wearer.  1 


according  to  the  Hebrew  margin  and  many  MSS 
— also  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate)  then  came  U> 
Elath  and  drove  out  the  Jew>  "  unto  this  ii;e?.' 
Some  ten  years  later  Ahaz,  who  va.1  a  triLutxr. 
of  Assyria,  appealed  for  help  agaiu^t  E ionjit- 
incursions,  in  which  captives  (or  daughter* I 
were  taken  from  Judah  (2  Ch.  xxviii.  17).  Wirti 
the  close  of  the  8th  century  ilc.  Sennacherib, 
besieging  Hezekiah,  was  received  by  the  varion* 
j>etty  kings  inimical  to  Judah  as  a  maner,  ai..i 
Airammu,  king  of  Edom,  i>  mentioned  in 
records  as  a  tributary  ;  while  thirty  vear>  lat.-r 
Esarhaddon  received  tribute  from  Kauj  Gabri  of 
Edom  (see  Schrader,  KA  Tr  in  loci?).  Tbe-e 
Edomite  names — Costobarus,  Kosbamoa.  Kau* 
Malka,  and  Kaus  Gabri,  all  taken  probably  tr>m 
the  national  deity — are  poaaibly  comparable  with 
the  Hebrew  Kushniah  (UTiJ^p),  "the  U<w  <f 
Jehovah." 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  serve  to  rill  up  ; 
gap  in  the  history  of  Kdom  during  the  re:p  <  f 
Manasseh.  There  was  at  this  period  n  g-n*nl 
upheaval  of  the  Arabs,  who,  forced  northward 
probably  by  the  pressure  of  population,  abotr 
•j«>0  B.C.  attacked  Assyria  (though  unsurces- 
fully)  and  overran  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Hauraa. 
advancing  even  to  Hamath.  This  sudden  >ucct-> 
of  the  Arab  king  Vaita,  whose  line  of  adraac? 
was  the  same  afterwards  followed  bv  Omar,  at* 
however  soon  checked.  A  parallel  attic*  tr 
Arabs  and  Babylonians  and  Elamite?  revolt™: 
from  Assyria  was  repulsed  by  Assur-bani-pd  i: 
648  B.C..  and  Vaita  was  driven  back  towards 
Edom.  He  sought  refuge  with  the  Xabatheaa 
king,  Nathan,  who  appears  to  have  given  hirn 
up  to  the  Assyrians.  This  Arab  outbreak  n- 
put  down  with  great  cruelty  by  Assyria,  Lut  it 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  northward  nvne- 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nejed,  wfci'i: 
continued  century  by  century — the  ha?-?  >•* 
attack  on  Palestine  being  ahvavs  in  Edom. 

In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Ed.<m.  still 
ruled  by  a  king  (Jer.  xxvii.  3),  was  attacked  *j 
the  Chaldeans  about  .r>82  B.C..  but  the  Nabathmu 
power  in  this  region  appears  to  have  becon;» 
strong  during  the  troubles  which  precede!  th> 
fall  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  show  how  unfriendly  the  Edomites  w*re 
to  Judah  dnring  all  the  later  tiroes  of  her  kincs 
(Is.  xxxiv.  .">-»,  lxiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17:  La-r 
iv.  21;  Ezek.  xxv.  13,  14;  Amos  i.  11.  1- 
Obad.  r.  10). 

During  the  Greek  period  wc  have  one  trntK' 
of  the  history  of  Edom  ;  for  in  312  U.C  Anti» 
gonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  attacke- 
the  Nabatheans  in  Petra  in  two  expedite 
(Diodorus  Siculus,  xix.  94-98).  These  chilirtu 
of  Nebaioth  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  Is.  lx.  7)  extend*-', 
their  sway,  according  to  Josephus  from  thr  K<d 
Sea  to  the  Euphrates  (Ant.  i.  12,  §  4),  an  i  w-r* 
already  beginning  to  trade.  Their  kingdom  r 
Arabia  Petraea  had  its  centre  at  Petra,  in  Eden, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  they  werr  alii*! 
by  birth  to  the  Edomites.  The  names  of  tber 
kings — such  as  Aretas  and  Obodas — were  Sendti;, 
the  former  being  the  Arabic  Ifrtrin  or  Ifa^i', 
a  common  name  for  Arab  legendarv  htro**- 
The  Hasmonean  chiefs  in  Judea  wsired  ajaii^ 
Edom,  but  were  apparently  friendlv  with  ?^ 
Nabatheans  in  Moab  and  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v. 
ix.  ;}*>).  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated  the  Idcre'*"-* 
on  the  old  battle-field  by  the  ascent  of  Akratxa 
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(I  Mace.  v.  3);  but,  as  noticed  in  the  last 
article,  the  Iduinean  |>ower  now  extended  to 
liethsura,  north  of  Hebron  (1  Mace.  iv.  29,  til), 
llvrcaniu  took  lktra  and  Marissa,  and  compelled 
tut  Idumeans  to  become  circumcised  about 
l  iO  u.C.  (Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1);  to  that,  as  Josephus 
sivs  (and  as  classical  writers  appear  also  to  have 
thought),  **  they  were  hereafter  no  other  than 
Jews."  In  93  u.C.  Alexander  Jannaeus  was  de- 
feated by  Obodas,  the  Arab  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5 ; 
HVj,  i.  4,  §  4);  and  the  Nabathean  rulers,  even 
in  160  B.C.,  seem  to  hare  ruled  as  far  as 
Damascus  (2  Ma<  c.  v.  8).  The  names  Obodas 
and  Are t as  are  found  as  those  of  Arab  kings  in 
L>»niascus  and  in  Petra,  in  the  2nd  and  1st 

•  tuturies  B.C.  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5,  15,  §§  1,  2  ; 
» u .  1, §  4  ;—  Wars,  i.  4,  §§  4,  7, 8 ;  i.  G,  §  2  ;  I >io 

•  ass.  xxxvii.  16).  lu  G3  B.C.  Scaur  us  was  sent  by 
lVmpey  against  Petra:  he  was  aided  with  .sup- 
plies by  the  Iduinean  Antipater,  and  levied  a  tine 
i-u  Aretas  (Ant.  xiv.  5,  §  1):  immediately  after 
t;ie  death  of  Pompey,  Costabarus  the  Id u mean 
was  made  governor  of  Idumca  and  Gaza  by  Herod, 
King  one  of  the  old  priestly  family  who  adored 
Koze.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  suspected 
;in<l  slain  by  the  tyrant  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §  9). 

The  astuteness  of  the  Iduinean  Antipater,  who 
took  the  side  of  the  Romans,  led  to  the  extension 
<f  Iduinean  rule  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  in 
the  person  of  his  son  Herod  the  Great.  Augustus, 
however,  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Kdmn  on 
Aeneas  or  Aretas  (Ant.  xvi.  §  9,  4  ;  10,  §  9  :  xvii. 

•  '.  §  2).  Antipater's  father  had  ruled  Idutnea 
under  Alexander  Jannaeus.  and  he  himself  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  Jewish  politics,  becoming 
Trocurator  under  Julius  Caesar.  His  daughter 
Salome  was  the  wife  of  Costabarus,  whom  she 
divorced :  to  his  grandson  Archelaus,  the 
lioman  province,  including  Samaria,  Judea,  and 
I  inmea,  was  given  by  Home  in  confirmation  of 
Herod's  will.  The  Idumeans  also  played  a  part 
in  the  hutory  of  the  great  revolt,  besieging 
N»binus  in  Jerusalem '(Wins,  ii.  3,  §  J),  and  form- 
ing; a  very  important  faction  in  the  same  city 
d nring  the  siege  (  War.*,  iv.  1,  §  5,  and  iv.  4,  §§  4, 

&c  :  cp.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  3,  8,  §  5  ;  xv.  7,  §  U  ; 
ivii.  11.  §  4;  War*,  i.  8,§  1). 

Coins  of  the  kiugs  of  Petra  and  of  Nabatheau 
'jueens  exist,  from  the  time  of  the  Hasnioneans 
down  to  the  days  of  Pompey  and  Herod,  and  as 
late  as  Trajan.  About  thirty  types  are  known 
uith  the  names  Malchus,  Aretas,  Dabel,  Gamalith 
and  Sycaminth  (Levy,  ZDMC  xiv.  363-480); 
and  the  Nabathean  alphabet,  which  was  of 
Arameau  origin,  is  knowu  from  these,  and  from 
the  later  inscriptions  of  the  Sinaitic  desert 
(Taylor,  Hist.  Alph.  i.  330).  Coins  of  Pctra 
ajso  occur  after  the  annexation  of  Idumea  to 
home,  which  occurred  in  105  a.d.  in  the  time 
ot  Trajan,  being  effected  by  Cornelius  Palnia, 
then  Governor  of  Syria  (I)io  Cass,  lxviii.  14). 
'•ight  of  these  coins  have  been  described,  three 
w'th  the  name  of  Hadrian,  one  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Verus,  two  of  Septimius  Severus, 
*°d  two  of  Geta :  they  'generally  bear  on  the 
Averse  the  words  'A3p<duaj  Tltrpa  MjjTpoVoAu 
(see  authorities  in  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  p.  170). 
Ouring  this  period  the  Nabatheans  of  Petra, 
mentioned  by  Fliny  (//.  A",  vi.  28  and  32),  were 
mingled  with  Romans  and  lived  peacefully  under 
the  Uw  (Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  21).  .It  is  to  this  period 
tint  the  celebrated  Roman  remains  of  Petra  arc 


to  be  ascribed,  together  with  many  other  im- 
portant cities  in  Syria:  Strabo  calls  Petra  the 
Nabathean  metropolis. 

The  Edomite  or  Nabathean  population  shared 
the  trading  prosperity  of  Syria  under  the 
Romans  ;  Strabo  speaks  of  the  merchandise  from 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  which  was  carried  to  Petra 
and  thence  to  Rhinocolura  (el-Arish)  for  the 
west  (xvi.  4,  §  24).  The  military  stations  in 
Kdom  were  held  by  levies  from  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa,  the  Alpine  cohort  being  stationed  on  the 
Arnon,  and  the  Galatinns  at  Ghurundal,  with 
Carthaginians  at  liozrah  (cp.  Reland,  Pal. 
pp.  230-232).  Christianity  |>enetrated  into 
this  region  early,  and  Germanus  was  Bishop  of 
Pctra  in  359  a.d.  (Council  of  Seleucia)  and 
Theodorus  in  536*  a.d.  (Council  of  Jerusalem): 
cp.  Le  Quien,  Drums  Christ,  iii.  725 ;  Rob.  Bib. 
Bet.  ii.  170.  The  Christians  of  Elnth  paid 
tribute  to  Muhammad  in  630  A.D.,  and  those  of 
Bozrah  to  Abu  Bekr  in  634  a.d.  (Abu  el  Feda's 
Annals  quoted  by  Robinson,  Bib.  Be*,  ii.  162). 

The  Nabathean  texts  of  Sinaitic  Idumea 
belong  to  the  Christian  period  (3rd  and  4th 
cent.  a.d.  :  I^evy,  Zl)M<i.  xiv.),  and  are  often 
marked  with  the  cross;  but  these  and  earlier 
texts  from  the  Hauran  also  show  (as  do  Patristic 
accounts)  that  the  Paganism  of  Arabia  flourished 
side  by  side  with  Christianity  among  the 
Edomites;  and  indeed  to  the  present  day  the 
Arabs  of  Edoni  and  Moab  remain  almost  pagan. 
Robinson  remarks  on  their  sacrifices  (still 
offered)  and  on  their  marking  camels  with 
crosses  from  the  blood  of  a  kid,  offered  to  secure 
the  health  of  the  Bedouin  livestock.  The  chief 
Edomite  deities  of  t  he  Roman  and  Arab  age  were 
iMishera,  whose  name  occurs  in  Nabathean  texts, 
even  as  far  north  as  Bashan  and  Sidon  (KX'11 : 

lJjZS\         J  bovaapni),  and  the  goddess  called 

Khabou  by  Epiphanius  (&x*&\):   an  annual 

festival  of  the  two  was  held  at  Petra,  and  Suidas 
(s.  r.  Bcoo-dprji)  says  that  Dushera  was  re- 
presented by  a  black  stone  4  feet  high  and  2 
feet    broad.     The   Meccan   goddess  Khalasah 

(Hvbn   on    Sinaitic   texts,  auolic') 

appears, 

according  to  Tuch  (ZDMG.  iii.  p.  196),  to  have 
been  adored  at  Elusa  (now  Khalasah)  in  Western 
Idumea.  The  festival  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
celebrated  by  with  perambulations,  and 

with  orgies  like  those  of  the  Moabite  women,  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  (Vita  JBlarion,  25).  In 
Justinian's  reign  a  stone  idol  was  also  adored  on 
Sinai  (Antoninus,  Itin.  xxxviii.),  at  a  time  when 
the  desert  was  full  of  anchorites   and  nuns 
(ib.  xxxiv.).     This  barbarous  idolatry— having 
erect  stones  for  its  "objects — was  prevalent  at 
the  same  time  all  over  Arabia,  and  has  been 
elucidated  by  the  inscriptions  discovered  east 
of  Jordan  (see  De  Vogue,  Sync  Centralr,  I'cxtcs 
Xabateens;  and   Lenormant,  fatties  Assyr.  ii. 
88,  121,  151,  167,  244).    Islam  first  reached 
I  Svria  though  Edom,  following  the  line  of  the 
Nabathean  advance ;  but  the  region  is  unnoticed 
in  Moslem  writings,  and  only  again  appears  in 
!  history  during  the  Crusades.     Baldwin  I.  in 
|  1100  a.d.  marched  from  Hebron  to  the  Vallis 
|  Moysi  or  Petra  (Will,  of  Tyre,  xvi.  6,  &c),  and 
j  fifteen  years  later  he  advanced  through  Moab 
and  built  the  Castle  of  Montreal  (in  1116  A.D.) 
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at  Shobek,  on  the  great  southern  road.  In  1144  i 
King  Baldwin  III.  cut  down  the  olive-trees  at 
Petim,  and  in  1182  Rainaud  of  Chatillon,  whose 
fief  included  all  the  Sinaitic  peniuaula,  embarked 
at  Aila  on  his  adventurous  expedition  into 
Arabia.  In  1188  Saladin  took  Montreal  after 
reducing  Kerak  in  Moab,  and  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  the  history  of  Edotn  until  the  time  of 
Burckhardt's  journey  in  1812  (see  Rob.  Bib. 
I'es.  ii.  164-5):  by  the  Crusaders  the  region 
was  called  Arabia  Prima,  but  the  country  was 
not  so  well  known  as  in  the  Byzantine  period. 
The  first  Crusaders  considered  Mount  Hor  near 
Petra  to  be  Mount  Sinai,  and  Ernoul,  writing 
about  1231  A.D.,  seems  to  suggest  the  same. 
Nabathean  inscriptions  of  the  prosperous  Roman 
period  have  been  discovered  at  l'etra  and  also  at 
Bozrah,  and  a  bilingual  in  Nabathean  and  Greek- 
has  been  discovered  at  Sidon  with  the  name  of 
Dushera,  as  also  on  a  stone  in  the  Haurin.  It 
appears  to  be  from  this  Kdomite  script  that  the 
<;arly  Arabic  characters  of  the  time  of  Muham- 
mad are  derived.  To  this  also  belong  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  which  before  the  time  of 
scientific  study  were  attributed  even  to  the 
days  of  Moses  (see  Taylor's  Hist.  Alph.  i.  330). 

The  leading  authorities  are  those  quoted 
above,  together  with  the  list  in  the  preceding 
article.  [U.  R.  C] 

ED'REI.     1.  >VTT$  =  strong,  mighty :  B. 

'ESpduv,  exc.  Deut.'  Hi.  1,  10,  'EBpdtt/x;  A. 
ESpdtiv,  exc.  Josh.  xiii.  12,  corrupt,  and  xiii.  31 
ESpalp. :  Edrui.  One  of  the  two  cities,  Ashtaroth 
being  the  other,  in  which  Og  king  of  Bashan 
resided  (Deut.  i.  4;  Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  31), 
and  at  or  near  which  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  33 ;  Deut.  iii.  1).  In 
Deut.  iii.  10.  Edrei  is  mentioned  with  Salccah  as 
a  limit  of  Bashan;  but  in  Josh.  xiii.  11.  the 
latter  name  only  occurs.  It  was  within  the 
territory  allotted  to  the  hnlf  tribe  of  Manaaseh 
(Num.  xxxii.  33),  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
later  Books  of  the  0.  T.  The  town  was  appa- 
rently not  far  from  Ashtaroth  (Deut.  i.  4);  and 
on  or  near  "the  way  to  Bashan,"  probably  the 
Derb  el  I/aj,  which  the  Israelites  followed  after 
defeating  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amoritcs  (Deut. 
iii.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  33). 

Eusebius  says  ((AS'.'  p.  253,  30,  s.  v.  Edrai)  that 
it  was  in  his  day  called  Adraa  ('Aipad),  and 
was  an  important  town  in  Arabia,  24  miles 
from  Bostra;  and  (OS*  p.  213,  35,  s.  r.  Asta- 
roth)  that  it  was  6  miles  from  Astaroth  and 
25  from  Bostra.  In  the  Tub.  J'eut.  Adraha  is 
placed  on  the  Roman  road  from  Gadara  to 
liostra,  16  miles  from  Capitolias,  Beit  cr-Jids, 
and  24  from  Bostra.  It  js  alluded  to  by  Epi- 
phanitis  (adv.  Haer.  i.  142,  cxi.874)and  is  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  same  latitude  as  Gadara. 
The  names  of  Bishops  of  Adraa  appear  at  the 
General  Councils  of  Constantinople  (381  a.d.) 
and  Chalcedon  (451  A.D.) ;  and  the  place  is 
mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Bostra  in  the  6th  century  (Xut. 
Ant.  Pat.).  During  the  Roman  period  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Arabian  province, 
and  was  apparently  autonomous,  coining  its  own 
money.  The  legends  on  the  coins  and  the  in- 
scriptions found  on  the  site  are  Greek,  indicating 
that  the  population  was  in  great  part  Hellenised, 
or  that  it  was  of  Macedonian  origin.    In  1142 


A.n.  it  was  known  as  Civitas  Bernardide  Stampi% 
and  was  attacked  by  Baldwin  III.  on  his  war 
to  Bostra.  The  Crusaders  suffered,  on  this 
occasion,  from  thirst ;  for  when  they  attempt*! 
to  draw  water  from  the  wells,  the  ropes  sttachtJ 
to  the  buckets  were  cut  by  men  concealed  in  the 
subterranean  chambers  (\V.  of  Tyre,  xvi.  10). 

It  is  now  Deralah,  L^lpySV  one  of  the 

largest  towns  in  the  Hauran,  situated  6J  milts, 
S.S.E.  of  d-Mezcirib,  the  first  station,  on  the/Jeo 
el-Huj,  after  leaving  Damascus.  The  position 
agrees  with  that  assigned  to  Adraa  by  Lu*- 
bius  and  the  Pattinger  Table.  The  extensive 
ruins,  and  the  remarkable  series  of  undergrt>unJ 
chambers  beneath  them,  have  been  descriUd  by 
Wetzstein  (Reisebericht,  pp.  47,  48)  and  by  Schu- 
macher (Across  the  Jordan,  pp.  121-147;  »■.■* 
also  Wright  in  Leisure  Hour,  1874,  pp.  523,  557 \ 
The  subterranean  town  was  probably  excavated, 
like  those  in  Cappadocia,  to  receive  the  popu- 
lation  in  times  of  danger.  Knobel  and  K-i. 
(Com.  on  Num.  xxi.  33-35;  Deut.  iii-  10)  su> 
pose  that  there  were  two  Edreis,  and  identify  the 
one  mentioned  in  Deut.  iii.  10  as  the  limit  of 

Bashan,  with  Ezr'a,  or  Edhr'a,  ^jiV  tfa* 

ancient  Zorava,  on  the  W.  border  of  the  LtyX. 
This  place  is  identified  by  Porter,  on  donbt:d 
grounds,  with  Edrci,  the  royal  city  of  (firr 
i  Voir*  in  Datnascu*,  ii.  220).  The  supposition  of 
two  Edreis  is,  however,  unnecessary  (see  LHil- 
manna  on  Deut.  iii.  10). 

2.  'ESpdtiv;  A.  'ESpdn.  A  place  named  mlj 
in  Josh.  xix.  37,  as  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to 
Naphtali.  It  is  mentioned  between  Kedesh  u; 
En-hazor,  and  has  been  identified  doubtfully  bv 
Porter  (Hdbk.)  and  Tristram  (Bible  PLues)  with 
Tell  Khweibeh ;  and  by  Conder  (PEF.  Mr*,  u 
203,  205,  260)  with  the  village  of  VaUr.  [W.j 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  nvr- 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  dutv 
of  parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precept > 
and  principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14 :  Deut.  iv. 
5,  9,  10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  19,  21  ;  Acts  xiii.  3; 
2  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3  ;  Joseph,  o.  .4, 
ii.  16,  17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace  ao%( 
the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of  edocition  iv 
any  other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefor*, 
and  instruction,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  fir 
Book  of  Proverbs,  is  to  be  understood  chi*tk  o 
moral  and  religious  discipline,  imparted,  aecori- 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  Law,  by  the  teachic; 
and  under  the  example  of  parents  (Prov.  i.  J,  S: 
ii.  2,  10;  iv.  1,7,  20;  viii.  1  ;  ix.  1.  10;  xii.  1: 
xvi.  22;  xvii.  24;  xxxi.).  implicit  exception 
to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found  in  tb 
instances  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  uf 
in  all  Egyptian  learning  (Acts  vii.  22);  of  tc 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Job,  who  was  evid*n!lj 
well  versed  in  natural  history  and  in  th? 
astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31,  xim.. 
xl.,  xii.) ;  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  :n 
captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17);  and  above  all,  in  tlx 
intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solemn 
which  were  even  more  renowned  than  fei* 
political  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29, 34,  x.  1-V:  '-'  * 
ix.  1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  ha*,  mid 
much  exaggeration,  been  widely  pre«ervtd  n 
Oriental  tradition.  The  statement  made  st-'^ 
may,  however,  in  all  probability  be  taken  « 
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representing  the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebre.v 
ducation,  both  at  tlie  time  when  the  Law  was 
lest  observed,  and  also  when,  after  periods  of 
national  decline  from  the  Mosaic  standard, 
attempts  were  made  by  monarch*,  as  Jehosha- 
phat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as  Elijah  or 
Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate, 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on 
the  basis  of  that  standard  (1  K.  xix.  14;  2  K. 
xvii.  13,  xxii.  8-2U;  2  Ch.  xvii.  7,  lJ;  Is.  i. 
'•I  s«j.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comment* 
on  them  as  well  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  to- 
gether with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol. 
to  Lcclus.  and  Ecclus.  xxxriii.  24,  26,  xxxix. 
1-11).  St.  Jerome  adds  that  Jewish  children 
were  taught  to  say  by  heart  the  genealogies 
(Hieronym.  on  Titus  iii.  9  ;  Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v. 
G£n6alogie).  Parents  were  required  to  teach 
their  children  some  trade,  and  he  who  failed  to 
do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually  teaching  his  child 
to  steal  (Mishn.  Kidduth.  ii.  2,  vol.  iii.  413, 
ed.  Surenh. ;  Lightfoot,  Chron.  Temp,  on  Acts 
iviii.  vol.  ii.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves 
abjuring  marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake 
and  careful  in  carrying  out  the  education  of 
children,  but  confined  its  subject-matter  chiefly 
to  morals  and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
8,  §  12;  Philo,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  vol.  ii. 
458,  ed.  Mangey  ;  see  Essen ks). 

Previous  to  the  Captivity,  the  chief  deposi- 
taries of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges, 
from  which  in  most  oases  (sec  Amos  vii.  14) 
proceeded  that  succession  of  public  teachers 
who  at  various  times  endeavoured  to  reform 
the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  both  rulers 
and  people.  [Schools  of  Prophkts.]  In  these 
schools  the  Law  was  probably  the  chief  subject 
of  instruction ;  the  study  of  languages  was 
little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after  the 
Captivity,  but  from  that  time  the  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  foreign  countries  must  have 
made  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more 
common  than  before  (see  Acts  ii.  .">,  8;  xxi.  37). 
From  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  hist  war 
with  the  Romans,  parents  were  forbidden  to 
instruct  their  children  in  Greek  literature 
(Mishn.  Sotah,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii.  307,  308,  ed. 
Surenh.). 

As  well  as  in  the  prophetical  schools  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and 
elsewhere,  but  "their  subjects  were  doubtless 
exclusively  concerned  with  religion  and  worship 
(Lev.  x.  1  i  ;  1  Ch.  xxv.  7,  8  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24  ; 
Mai.  ii.  7).  Those  sovereigns  who  exhibited 
any  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religious 
element  in  the  Jewish  polity,  were  conspicuous 
in  enforcing  the  religious  education  of  the 
people  (2  K.  xxiii.  2;  2  Ch.  xvii.  7-9,  xix.  5. 
8,  11). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
there  must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persona 
skilled  in  writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the 
commercial  district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been 
the  occasion  of  their  reputation  in  this  respect. 
The  "  writers "  of  that  tribe  are  represented 
(Judg.  v.  14)  by  the  same  word  "IfjD.  used  in 
that  passage  of  the  levying  of  an  army  or 
perhaps  of  a  military  officer  (Ges.  p.  906),  as  is 


applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference  to  the  Law  (Ezra 
vii.  6);  to  Seraiah,  David's  scribe  or  secretary 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17);  to  Shebna,  scribe  to  Heze- 
ktah  (2  K.  xviii.  37) ;  Shemaiah  (1  Ch.  xxiv.  6) ; 
liaruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32),  and 
others  rilling  like  offices  at  various  times.  The 
municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
\  the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  statT 
of  well-educated  persona  in  their  various  de- 
partments under  the  recorder  T3TD,  or  historio- 
I  grapher,  whose  busine.ss  was  to  compile  me- 
morials of  the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24 ; 
2  K.  xviii.  18;  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  8).    Learning,  in 
the  sense  above  mentioned,  was  at  all  times 
j  highly  esteemed,  and   educated  persons  were 
|  treated  with  great  respect,  and,  according  to 
i  Uabbinical  tradition,  were  called  "sons  of  the 
noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  others 
at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chron.  Temp,  on  Acts  xvii. 
vol.  ii.  79  sq. ;  Nor.  Hebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24,  ii.  540). 
The  same  authority  deplores  the  degeneracy  of 
later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn.  Sotah,  ix.  15, 
vol.  iii.  308,  ed.  Surenh.). 

To  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  succeeded, 
after  the  Captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were 
either  themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  places 
near  them  for  that  purpose  (see  on  this  subject 
generally  Simon,  V Education  ct  V Instruction  dca 
En/ants  chex  lea  anciens  Juifs,1  1879).    In  most 
cities  there  was  at  least  one,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
according  to  some,  394 ;  according  to  others, 
460  (Calmet,  Diet.  Eccles.).    It  was  from  these 
schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the  various  teachers 
presiding  over  t  hem, of  whom  Gamaliel,  Shammai, 
and  Hillel  were  among  the  most  famous,  that 
many  of  those  traditions  mid  refinements  pro- 
ceeded by  which  the  Law  was  in  our  Lord's 
time  encumbered  and  obscured,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  represented,  though  in  a  highly 
exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Talmud.    After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  inheriting 
and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their 
predecessors  were  maintained  for  a  long  time 
at  Japhne  in  Calilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  and  at  Sepphoris.  These 
schools  in  procissi  of  time  were  dispersed  into 
other  countries,  and  by  degrees  destroyed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles   laid   down  in  the 
Mishnah,  boys  at  five  years  of  age  were  to  begin 
the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  Mishnah,  at  thirteen 
they  became  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see 
Luke  ii.  4*1),  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Ceinara 
(Mishnah  l'irk.  Ah  iv.  20,  v.  21,  vol.  iv.  460, 
;  482,  486,  ed. 'Surenh.).    Teachers  were  treated 
'  with  great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teachers 
'  were  exhorted  to  respect  each  other.  Physical 
science  formed  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
(«6.  iii.  18).    Unmarried  men  and  women  were 
not  allowed  to  be  teachers  of  boys  (Kidduth.  iv. 
13,  vol.  iii.  383).    In  the  schools  the  Rabbins 
sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according 
to  their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the 
ground  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46 ;  Philo,  ibid. 
12,  ii.  458,  Mangey).     Teachers,  however,  at 
Antioch  are  called  by  Evagrius  xap<u5iSd>ita- 
\oi  (Evagr.  H.  E.  iv.  29). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
schools  included  within  their  scope  the  instruc- 
tion of  females,  who  were  occasionally  invested 
with  authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Prophets 
-  themselves  (Judg.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xxii  14).  Needle- 
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work  formed  a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  1 
subject  of  instruction  imparted  to  females, 
whose  position  in  society  and  in  the  household 
must  by  no  means  be  considered  as  represented 
in  modern  Oriental,  including  Mohammedau, 
usage  (see  Prow  xxxi.  16.  26;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3  ; 
Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x.  39;  Acts  xiii.  50;  2  Tim. 
i.  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education, 
even  of  boys,  i»  usually  of  a  most  elementary 
kin  l,  and  of  females  still  more  limited.  In  one 
if.jK.-ct  it  may  be  considered  as  the  likeness  or 
the  caricature  of  the  Jewish  system,  viz.,  that 
besides  the  most  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
the  Kuran  is  male  the  staple,  if  not  the  only, 
subject  of  instruction.  In  Oriental  schools,  both 
Jewish  aud  Mohammedan,  the  lessons  are  > 
written  by  each  scholar  with  chalk  on  tablets 
which  are  cleaued  for  a  fresh  lesson.  All  recite 
their  lessons  together  aloud  ;  faults  are  usually 
punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom 
taught  to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of 
the  Kuran  are  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some 
schools  they  are  taught  embroidery  and  needle- 
work. In  Persia  there  are  many  public  schools 
aud  colleges,  but  the  children  of  the  wealthier 
parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home.  The  Kupn 
forms  the  staple  of  instruction,  being  regarded 
as  the  model  not  only  of  doctrine  but  of  style, 
and  the  text-book  of  all  science.  In  the 
colleges,  however,  mathematics  are  taught  to 
some  extent  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §§  106,  166, 
Engl,  tr.;  Fabri,  Eovjatorvun,  i.  322;  Shaw, 
Trawls,  p.  194;  Rauwoltf,  Travels,  c.  vii.  p.  60; 
Ilurckhardt,  Syria,  p.  326;  Travels  in  Arabia,  i. 
275  ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  95  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg., 
i.  89,  93;  Emjliahv.  in  Eg.,  ii.  168-171;  Well- 
>ted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395;  Chardiu,  I'vyajcs,  iw 
224  [LanglOs];  Olearius,  Travels,  pp.  214,  215; 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Yiajgi,  ii.  188).  [Schools 
of  Prophets.] 

EGGS.  [Fowls.] 

EG'LAH  (rtal?  =  a  heifer;  Egla),  one  of 
David's  wives  during  his  reign  in  Hebron,  and 
the  mother  of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5 
[P..  Ai-ydA,  A.  AcydY);  1  Ch.  iii.  3  [B.  'AAeC, 
A.  'A-yAi]).  In  both  lists  the  same  order  is 
preserved,  F.glah  being  the  sixth  and  last,  aud  in  ' 
both  is  she  distinguished  by  the  special  title 
of  David's  "  wife."  According  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  tradition  (see  Jerome,  Quacst.  Heb.  on 
2  Sam.  iii.  5,  vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of 
his  youth ;  and  she  died  iu  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 
A  name  of  this  signification  is  common  amongst 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day.  [G.]  [F.] 

EGLA'IM  (D^3K  =  Uro  pond*  ;  'Aya\t(p; 

K.  'AyaWlfi ;  Oallim),  a  place  named  only  in 
Is.  xv.  8,  and  there  apparently  as  a  point  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  Moab,  Hkeh-ELIM 
being  on  the  southern  boundary.  It  is  |>erhaps 
the  same  as  En'-lglaim.  A  town  of  this  name 
was  known  to  Kusebius  (0->*  p.  98,  P> ;  p.  228, 
61,  Agallim),  who  places  it  8  miles  to  the  south 
of  Areopolis,  i.e.  Ar-Moab  (Rabba).  Exactly 
in  that  position,  however,  stands  Kerch,  the 
ancient  Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus ns  one  of  twelve  cities— Medaba,  Libyas, 


Zoar,  and  Marissa  being  amongst  the  number— 
which  were  taken  from  the  Arabians  by  Alei- 
nnder  Jannaeus  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

With  other  places  on  the  east  of  the  I)*id 
Sea,  Eglaim  vet  awaits  further  research  for  its 
identification.  [0.]  [\\7 

EG'LOX  (fblV=  vitulinus;  'Ey\»u;  Lj- 
Ion),  a  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12 
who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  tne  Amilr- 
kites,  crossed  t lie  Jordan  and  took  "the  city  uf 
palm-trees,"  or   Jericho   (Joseph.).    Here  he 
built  himself  a  palace  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  4,  $  1  >q .), 
and  continued  for  eighteen  years  (Judg.  ami 
Joseph.)  to  oppress  the  children  of  Uriel,  vrbo 
paid  him  tribute  (Joseph.).    Whether  he  re>ile>: 
at  Jericho  permanently,  or   only  during  tb* 
summer  months  (Judg.  iii.  20;  Joseph.),  b 
seems  to  have  formed  a  familiar  intimacy  {tvrk- 
drjs,  Joseph,  not  Judg.)  with  Ehud,  a  youo; 
Israelite  (vtavlas,  Joseph.),  who  lived  in  J*ricfc» 
(Joseph,  not  Judg.),  and   who,  by  mean*  c: 
repeated  presents,  became  a  favourite  oocrti?: 
of   the   monarch.      Joseph  us   represents  tail 
intimacy  as  having  been  of  long  continuing; 
but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of  intimic;.. 
and  onlv  one  occasion  of  a  present  being  m»ir. 
viz.  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  d«au 
of  Eglon.     The  circumstances  attending  la..- 
tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  cirri 
in  Judges  and  in  Josephus.     That  Ehud  hal  tbr 
entree  of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (in.  1H 
but  more  distinctly  stated    in  Josephus.  I: 
Judges  the  Israelites  send  a  present  by 
(iii.  15);  in  Josephus  Ehud  w  ins  his  favour  h 
repeated  presents  of  his  own.    In  Judgts 
have  two  scenes,  the  offering  of  the  present  u> 
the  death  scene,  which  are  separated  It  th* 
temporary  withdrawal  of  Ehud  (rr.  18,  UJ):  ii 
Josephus  there  is  but  one  scene.    The  preset . 
offered,  the  attendants  are  dismissed,  and  t: 
king  enters  into  friendly  conversation  (<l>uVL»i 
with  Ehud.    In  Judges  the  place  seems  lochia;' 
from  the  reception-room    into  the  ^summ-.- 
parlour."  where  Ehud    found    him   upon  h.- 
return  (cp.  re.  18,  20).    In  Josephus  the  entJ^ 
action  takes  place  in  the  summer-parlour  (Jwua- 
tioit).    In  Judges  the  king  exposes  him«l!  ' 
the  dagger  by  rising  apparently  in  respect  i> 
the  Divine  message  which  Ehud  profesxd  '• 
communicate  (Patrick,  in  loco)  :  in  Josepho 
is  a  dream  which  Ehud  pretends  to  revi»l,*>: 
the  king,  in  delighted  anticipation,  springs 
from  his  throne.    The  obesity  of  Eglon,  and  t:? 
consequent  impossibility  of  recovering  the  dagc  "• 
are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus  (rid.  Juie-  >- 
17,  fat,  acrTfioi,  I.XX.  ;  but  "  crassus,"  Va'.;. 
and  so  Oesen.  /.ex.). 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehd  -  •• 
paired  to  Seirah  (K.  V.  ;  not  Seirath,  a<  in  A  V A 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephrnim  (iii.  26,  27), 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).    To  t hi* 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  plu* 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sou-i 
of  horn  (a  national  custom,  according  to  - 
A.  V.  and  K.  V.  "a  trumpet").  Peso.;,.i£? 
from  the  hills,  they  fell  upon  the  Moab::?*. 
dismayed  and  demoralised  by  the  death  cf  tic- 
king (Joseph.,  not  Judg.).    The  greater  nurtSt 
were  killed  at  once,  but  10,000  men  nuii<  f ! 
the  Jordan  with  the  view  of  crossing  over 
their  own  country.     The  Israelites,  kcirr-  • 
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had  already  seized  the  fords,  and  not  one  of  the 
unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As  a  reward  for  his 
conduct  thud  was  appointed  Judge  (Joseph.,  not 

Judg.). 

.Vote. — The  sentence  "the  quarries  that  were 
hy  Gilgal  "  (iii.  10)  is  better  rendered  in  the 
margin,  as  in  Deut.  vii.  25,  "  graven  images  " 

(.  p.  Gesen.  s.  v.  D^'DS).        [T.  E.  B.]  [F.] 

EGLON  Q'biV  :  in  Josh.  X.  BA.  'OooAAd>  ; 
in  Josh.  iii.  12,'  B.  Ai'Ad>,  A.  'LyKufi,  V. 
EyAwf;  in  Josh.  xv.  39,  B.  omits,  A.  'Ey\dfi: 
L-jiony  Aijlony,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah 
or  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  39).  During  the 
struggles  of  the  conquest,  Eglon  was  one  of  a 
confederacy  of  live  towns,  which  under  Jeru- 
salem attempted  resistance,  by  attacking  Gibeon 
at'ter  the  treaty  of  the  latter  witii  Israel. 
Eglon  was  then  Amorite,  and  the  name  of  its 
Wing  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5).  The  story  of  the 
overthrow  of  this  combination  is  too  well  known 
to  need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  &c).  Eglon  was 
soon  after  visited  by  Joshua  and  destroyed 
(x.  34,  35;  xii.  12).  the  name  survives  in  the 
modern  iAjldnt  a  low  mound  covered  with  scat- 
tered heaps  of  stones,  about  10  miles  W.S.W. 
»t  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheroi>olis),  and  15  from 
Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime  plain 
(Porter,  JJandb.;  Van  de  VeMe,  ii.  188;  Rob.  ii. 
4i>;  PEF.  Man.  iii.  261,  278;  Gucrin,  Jmltc, 
ii.  297,  298).  Eusebius  mentions  (OS*  p.  10.4, 
21  ;  p.  234,  91)  a  village  called  Bethagla  on  this 
site,  but  does  not  identify  it  with  Eglon.  Mr. 
I'etrie  (PEFQy.  Stat.  1890,  pp.  161-3)  identifies 
F.glou  with  Tell  yejilch,  which,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remains,  must  have  been  an  older 
site  than  'Ajldn.  He  supposes  that  the  Jews 
who  returned  after  the  Captivity,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  dispossess  the  occupiers,  built 
i  new  Eglon,  at  'Ajldn,  within  sight  of  the 
<dd  one. 

In  the  Onomasticon  (OS.7  p.  118,  21)  it  is  given 
:is  Ejlon  quae  et  Odullam  ;  and  its  situation  is 
stated  as  10  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis.  The 
identification  with  Adullam  arose  no  doubt  from 
trie  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  Josh.  x.  given 
;i>>ove:  and  it  is  to  the  site  of  that  place,  and 
n..t  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  refer  (cp.  AnoiXAM).  [G.]  [W.] 

EGYPT  (Dnvp.  Dnvp  yy*.  -nvo,  gent. 

n.  '"JVD;  Kiyxnrros',  Aegyptusj/n.  country  oc- 
cupying the  north-eastern  angle  of  Africa,  and 
K  ing  between  N.  lat.  31°  37'  and  24°  1',  and 
E.  long.  27°  13'  and  34°  12'. 

1.  Boundaries.  —  Its  limits  appear  to  have 
been  always  very  nearly  the  same.  Under 
the  Pharaohs,  the  most  southern  province  was 
the  district  of  Elephantine,  called  the  44  be- 
ginning of  the  southern  country,"  which  means 
Upper  Egypt.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  country 
in  all  iti  extent  (xxix.  10,  xxx.  6),  gives  as 
its  limits,  according  to  the  obviously  correct 
translation,  Migdol  and  Syene.  Migdol  (Magdo- 
lon)  is  mentioned  by  the  "itinerary  of  Antoninus; 
it  was  situate  at  12  miles'  distance  from 
Pelusium,  and  being  on  the  road  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  was  one  of  the  first  places 
reached  by  travellers  coming  from  Syria  or 
Palestine.  At  the  other  end,  Syene  or  Ele- 
phantine corresponds  nearly  with  the  tropic  of 
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I  Cancer,  and  Strabo  says  that  going  southwards 
it  is  the  first  place  where  the  sun  may  be  secu 
shining  at  the  bottom  of  wells. 

The  ancients  have  attributed  Egypt  sometimes 
to  Asia,  sometimes  to  Africa.  .Several  authors 
considered  the  Kile  as  dividing  what  we  should 

I  call  the  two  continents.  Strabo  observes  that 
trie  most  sensible  opinion  is  that  which  con- 
siders the  Arabian  Gulf   as    separating  Asia 

;  from  Africa.  With  the  ancient  geographers, 
Egypt  included  no  more  than  the  tract  irrigated 
by  the  Nile,  within  the  limits  we  have  sjiecified. 
The  deserts  on  each  side  were  not  considered  as 
being  part  of  it.  It  was  Libya  on  one  side,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other,  both  of  which  have  been  at 
times  subject  to  Hgypt,  but  only  exceptionally  ; 
they  generally  were  independent. 

2.  Xnmes  ami  Divisions. — The  common  name 
of  Egypt  in  the  Bible  i«  44  Mizraim,"  or  more 
fully  the  "  land  of  Mizraim."    This  word  is  a 

!  dual  of  which  the  singular  ap|>ears  to  be 
"  Mazor  "  ("l'lVt2).  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  sense  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  Mizraim,  which  Prof.  Ebers  considers  as 
signifying  the  44  double  fortified  enclosure," 
iiecause  the  Shemites  coming  from  Asia  found 
on  the  border  the  walls  constructed  by  the 
Pharaohs  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  invasions  of  Asiatic  nomads.  Gcsenius 
translates  by  44  limit;"  l>illmann,  by  "dis- 
trict" (Gcbict).  N<»  satisfactory  explanation 
has  vet  been  given  of  this  name.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  Semitic  word,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  Egyptian,  and  which 
must  have  been  the  translation  of  one  of  the 
usual  names  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of  one  of  the 
ideographic  groups  by  which  Egypt  was  desig- 
nated. As  long  as  the  true  sense  of  the  Semitic 
won!  has  not  been  established,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  hieroglyphic  group  to  which  it  corre- 
s|>onds.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  while 
t  lie  sense  of  the  dual  "Mizraim"  is  absolutely 
certain,  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  singular 
Mazor,"  which  can  hardly  lie  considered  as 
meaning  Egypt.*  What  has  led  to  this  inter- 
pretation is  the  fact  that  in  three  cases  (Is.  xix. 
•i,  xxxvii.  25;  2  K.  xix.  24)  it  is  connected 
with  which  commonly  means  rivers  of 

Egvpt,  the  Nile,  or  its  canals.  In  none  of  those 
passages  have  the  LXX.,  followed  by  the  Coptic 
Version,  translated  hy  Egypt ;  but  we  find 

these  expressions:  "flYD  2  K.  xix.  24; 

'  iroTa>iol<ruvoxni>«7'""'c/austi<-(Vulg.);  Is.  xix.  6, 
xxxvii.  25,  trvvar/uyi)  uSaros,  rivi  a<j<)enun  ;  just 

las  Mic.  vii.  11,  -ito  ni\  x6\us  oxupaf, 
tites  munitae,  i.e.  surrounded  by  walls:  and 
this  leads  us  to  consider  the  dual  Mizraim  as 
meaning  neither  a  district  or  limited  space,  nor 
a  fortified  enclosure,  but  as  the  Vulgate  trans- 
lates in  the  passage  above  quoted,  (tqvac  clausae, 
water  enclosed  in  dykes  or  walls,  basins  or 
canals.  Thus  Mizraim  would  be  quite  analogous 
to  the  name  of  Kcbui  or  Kcbhui,  which  means 
the  two  basins,  and  which  is  common  in  Ptolemaic 
times.  Besides,  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
the  Nile  has  often  a  dual  form  ;  we  hear  of  a  Nile 
of  Upper  Egvpt  and  a  Nile  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  if 


»  Gesenius.  Ixx. ;  Dochart,  G€«gr.  c.  25* ;  A.  V., 
MV.",  and  U.  V.  adopt  "  Kgypt  "  » 
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they  were  two  separate  rivers.  The  dual  Mizraim 
might  refer  either  to  the  two  Niles,  or  to  the 
two  chief  branches  of  the  Delta,  which  were 
best  known  to  the  Israelites.  It  seems  natural 
that  the  Shemites  should  have  given  to  Egypt  a 
name  derived  from  her  hydrographic  descrip- 
tion, which  must  have  struck  them  at  first 
sight,  and  which  gave  to  the  country  its  peculiar 
character. 

Another  name  which  is  often  met  with  iti 
Scripture  is  that  of  "  laud  of  Ham,"  DH 

which  refers  to  Ham,  the  .sou  of  Noah.  It  i> 
generally  considered  that  the  word  2n"T,"the 

proud,"  "  the  insolent,"  is  a  poetical  appellation 
of  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
in  all  the  passages  where  this  sense  has  been 
attributed  to  the  word  Kalial),  the  LXX.  and 
the  Coptic  Version  invariably  take  it  ;is  a  com- 
mon name,  except  in  Ps.  lxxxvii.  4,  where  both 

versions  read  'Pad/9,  P^A.&,  which  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  Egypt. 

The  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the  hieroglyphic 
texts  is  A'tvn,  demotic  Kcmi  ;  it  is  written  by  a 
sign  which  represents  the  tail  of  a  crocodile. 
As  a  common  name,  A'nn  means  44  black,"  and  the 
name  of  the  land  is  derived  from  the  colour  of 
the  arable  soil  (op.  Plut.  dc  7s.  it  (hir.  c.  33 :  eV» 
rJjf  Atyvrrov  iv  rois  /udAorra  fitk&yytioy  o&aav, 
w<nr§p  rb  fi4\av  rov  6<p$a\fiov,  Xr)pL.lav  K&kovat) ; 
while  the  surrounding  deserts,  the  pink  and 
yellow  colour  of  which  makes  such  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  are  called 
Tislur,  ''the  red,"  just  as  the  ideographic  sign 
representing  an  undulated  country  is  painted 
red.     The   Coptic   forms  of  this   name  are 

KHJUL€  (T.),    KHJULi  X*-**^' 

^AJUL!  (M.)»  which  signify  as  well  the  black 

colour  as  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  notice  the  likeness  which  exists  between 

this  word  and  the  name  of  Ham,  ^f^^JUL* 
who  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

As  for  the  name  of  Alyxnrros,  which  ha*  been 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally  in 
Homer  means  44  the  river,"  it  seems  to  be  the 
transcription  of  the  word  Agri  or  Akeb,  which 
is  a  common  name  of  the  Nile. 

As  high  as  we  may  go  up  in  the  Egyptian 
documents,  we  rind  the  land  divided  into  two 
portions,  or  two  regions;  the  south,  which  is 
always  named  first,  and  the  north.  A  great 
number  of  ideographic  groups  indicate  this 
division.  Egypt  is  called  to  ui,  "the  two  lands," 
the  44  land  of  the  two  crowns,"  the  white  one 
being  the  emblem  of  the  South,  and  the  red  of 
the  North :  both  combined  form  the  pschent  or 
the  st-hent,  which  is  the  head-dress  of  the  king 
reigning  over  the  whole  land.  Other  names 
signify  "the  land  of  the  lotus  and  of  the  papy- 
rus," 44  the  land  of  the  asp  and  of  the  vulture," 
44  the  jiortion  of  Horus  and  that  of  Set,"  44  the 
two  stalks,"  44  the  two  basins,"  Sic.  The  usual 
emblems  of  royalty  are  the  reed  for  the  South, 
and  the  wasp  for  the  North  ;  both  together  read 
sutcn  nit,  and  indicate  that  the  king  ruled  over 
the  country  in  all  its  extent.  This  is  what 
Josephus  and  the  bilingual  stone  of  Rosetta 
translate  by  fiafftKtvs  rwv  t«  &v«  koI  rwv  k&tu 

The  Romans  divided  Upper  Egypt  into  two,  the 
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Heptanomis  and  the  Thebais  ;  however,  th«  old 
division  survived.  There  are  no  traces  of  the 
change  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  who,  like  the 
Pharaohs,  were  called  lords  of  the  two  lands,  or 
of  the  two  regions. 

3.  Superficies.  —  The  superficies  of  the  land 
watered  by  the  Nile  was,  in  the  year  179H, 
9,582  square  miles  (including  the  bed  of  the  Nile 
and  the  islands  within  it,  together  representing 
294,217  acres).  Since,  the  irrigated  area  has 
increased,  and  the  superficies  of  the  land  below 
Assouan  may  be  reckoned  as  11,351  square  miles, 
equal  to  7,264,6+0  acres,  of  which  4,625,000  nre 
cultivated  (McCoan,  Egypt  as  it  is,  p.  11'). 
Mr.  Lane  calculated  from  Abdallatif  that  the 
extent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  year 
1375  a.d.  was  5,500  square  geographical  mile*. 
If  we  compare  the  present  extent  of  arables.il 
with  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  greatly  diminished.  On  the  western 
side  the  artificial  Lake  Moeris  caused  t  co> 
siderable  area  to  be  watered  between  thr 
Fayoom  and  Mariout.  Linant  Bey  has  cal- 
culated that  if  it  were  restored  to  its  on^tal 
size,  it  would  recover  to  agriculture  about 
800,000  acres,  a  great  part  of  which  w* 
cultivated  under  the  Pharaohs.  In  the  north, 
all  the  space  which  is  now  covered  by  La»? 
Menzaleh  (40  miles  long  and  18  miles  wideXaal 
by  salt  marshes  around  it,  not  only  was  tot 
under  water,  as  we  find  there  ruins  of  lsix* 
cities,  but  constituted  what  Scripture  compare* 
to  the  garden  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  h 
the  east,  the  Widy  Tumilit  was  the  land  cf 
Goshen,  renowned  for  its  good  pastu  res,  one  c  f 
the  most  productive  parts  of  the  country,  whuft 
is  now  a  barren  desert. 

4.  Xomes.  —  From  a  very  remote  period  w* 
find  Egypt  divided  into  administrative  districts, 
which  the  Greeks  called  roVot,  nomes,  and  whi<  •> 
lasted  even  under  the  Romans.  We  have  several 
lists  of  these  provinces  in  the  temples  of  Erypt : 
some  of  them  are  of  the  1 8th  and  19th  lyaa»- 
ties,  but  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Ptolems; 
period.  The  number  of  the  nomes  has  var.ei. 
Under  Seti  I.  it  was  37.  In  later  times,  und-r 
the  Ptolemies,  some  of  them  were  divided,  aai 
thus  the  number  was  increased.  Strabo  mo- 
tions 36,  Pliny  43,  Ptolemy  47.  The  hierogly- 
phical lists  vary  between  42  and  44,  while  thtr- 
are  coins  of  46." 

A  nome  was  called  in  Egyptian  hesep  or  UscK. 
It  had  four  particular  elements:  (l)the  capital 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  governor,  hf 
which  was  chiefly  the  abode  of  the  divinity  specs  i! 
to  the  province;  (2)  a  cultivated  territory;  (3)i 
certain  amount  of  marshes  which  were  very  likeJv 
pasture-land;  (4)  a  canal  or  canals,  the  ear* 
of  which  was  very  important  for  the  prospcritr 
of  the  land.  As  in  Egypt  evervthing  was  ti*r ', 
on  religion,  we  find  that  each  n»me  had  a  g^i 
several  gods,  under  whose  protection  it  wasjp*- 
cially  placed,  a  college  of  priests  and  priestess-, 
a  high  priest  and  a  high  priestess  who  had  b>:n  .i 
particular  name,  sacred  boats,  sacred  trees,  as  J 
special  festivals.  Besides,  each  nome  was  ov- 
sidered  as  having  as  a  relic  a  part  of  the  body*' 
Osiris.  The  lists  of  nomes  which  are  en^raw 
on  the  walls  of  the  temples  giro  us  all  tk*-f 
details  at  great  length,  while  they  are  silent  *> 
to  the  political  administration  of  the  aotn<- 
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The  division  seems  to  have  originated  from 
religion,  and  from  local  worships,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  remained  very  much  attached,  even 
in  the  time  of  the  decline  of  Egypt.  The  same 
inimal  was  sacred  in  one  nome,  and  profane  in 
the  next ;  and  we  hear  under  the  Romans  of  a 
war  between  the  Tenty rites  and  the  Ombites 
cn  account  of  the  crocodile.  Under  the  em- 
perors Domitian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Anto- 
cinus  Pius,  each  nome  had  an  intermittent 
coinage  of  its  own. 

5.  General  Ajjxaranre,  Climate,  <$"C.  —  The 
,'trneral  appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have 
greatly  changed  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The 
Iv-lta  was  always  a  vast  level  plain,  although 
of  old  more  perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the 
branches  of  the  Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while 
the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have 


suffered  still  less  alterations.  Anciently,  how- 
ever, the  rushes  must  have  been  abundant, 
whereas  now  they  have  almost  disappeared, 
except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole  country  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  which 
especially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich 
green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the 
utterly  bare  yellow  mountains,  or  the  san  I- 
strewn  rocky  desert  on  either  side.  Thus  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  before  the  cities  were  destroyed, 
was,  we  read  in  the  passage  already  referred  to, 
u  well  watered  everywhere,"  ..."  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt  as 
thou  goest  unto  Zoar " b  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  This 
passage  refer*  to  the  part  of  Egypt  which  was 
watered  by  the  Pelusiac  branch,  and  which  was 
first  reached  coming  through  "  the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines."    In  Deuteronomv  also 


•••  l*"*rr  *k-)j>t  nr.. I  Mn»l. 


(xi.  10, 11),  contrasting  the  land  of  Canaan  with 
Egypt,  Egypt  is  described  as  a  country  where 
artificial  irrigation  is  necessary,  and  which  does 
not  depend  on  rain  for  cultivation.  The  climate 
U  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  unfrequent 
on  the  northern  coast ;  in  Upjwr  Egypt  it  is  very 
rare  ;  it  has  occurred  more  frequently  in  later 
years.  There  is  hardly  a  traveller  who  has  not 
.*e«;n  one  or  two  showers  in  Upper  Egypt,  though 
Herodotus  describes  (iii.  10)  a  shower,  which 
took  place  under  the  reign  of  Psammenitus,  as 
an  event  worth  mentioning.  The  Egyptians  con- 
sidered it  as  a  great  advantage  for  their  country 
not  to  have  to  rely  on  rain,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Greeks  (Herod,  ii.  14).  "Some  day,"  they 
said,  "  the  Greeks  will  be  disappointed  of  their 
grand  hope,  and  they  will  be  wretchedly  hungry." 
This  remark  is  still  often  made  by  the  lower 
classes  of  Egypt. 


However,  whenever  the  Nile  did  not  rise 
sufficiently  high,  famine  ensued,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  common  calamities  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Brugsch  quotes  an  inscription  which  may  be 
contemporary  with  theend  of  the  Hyksos  dynasty, 
in  which  an  officer  called  Baba  says  that  "when 
there  was  a  famine  which  lasted  several  years, 
he  delivered  corn  to  his  city."  Another  instance 
is  found  in  the  inscription  of  Canopus.  It  is 
said  that,  when  it  happened,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  that  a  low  Nile  brought 
great  misery  on  the  land,  the  king  took  care 
that  corn  should  be  brought  from  Syria,  Phoe 
nicia,  and  Cyprus.  It  was  therefore  just  the 
converse  of  what  hap|iened  in  Jacob's  time. 

Egypt  has  been  visited  in  all  ages  by  severe 
pestilences,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  that 

Or  Zosji,  according  to  tl  e  Syrtsn  Version. 
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any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of  the 
character  of  th«  modern  plague.  The  medical 
papyri,  and  chiefly  the  so-called  Papyrus  Ebers, 
mention  a  great  number  of  diseases  which  have 
not  yet  been  all  identified.  Several  of  those 
tnala«lies  were  no  doubt  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and 
are  still  prevalent  in  the  country,  such  as 
ophthalmia,  dysentery,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 
It  is  in  these  medical  texts  of  the  old  Egyptians 
that  we  shall  very  likely  tiud  the  explanation  of 
the  "evil  diseases  of  Egypt,"  with  which  the 
Israelites  are  threatened  several  times (I>eut.  vii. 
10  ;  xxviii.  27,  :>:»,  »>"). 

6.  Gftti&fy. — The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and 
the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky 
deserts,  covered  or  strewn  with  sand.   On  either  i 
si  ie  of  the  plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook 
the  valley,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  ' 
from  the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  dill's. 
The  formation  is  limestone,  as  far  as  a  little 
above  Thebes,  where  sandstone  begins.  The 
First  Cataract,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  ■ 
caused  by  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks, 
which  rise  through  the  sandstone  and  obstruct 
the  river's  bed.    In  Upper  Egypt,  the  moun- 
tains near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300  feet  in 
height,  but  far  in  the  Eastern  desert  they  often  1 
attain  a  much  greater  elevatiou.    The  highest  1 
is  Gebel  Ghiirib,  which  rises  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.    The  highest  summit  of  the 
mountains  of  Thebes  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  is  about  1,000  feet  high. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  country  has 
certainly  had  a  great  influence  on  its  civilisa- 
tion, and  particularly  on  the  development  of  art. 
Unlike  the  Chaldean,  who,  in  the  vast  plains  of 
I^iwer  Mesopotamia,  had  nothing  but  bricks  to 
build  with,  the  Egyptian  found  in  his  own 
country  the  very  best  materials  for  construction 
and  for  sculpture;  besides,  the  difficulties  of 
tr.insjtort  were  minimised  by  the  fact  of  his 
being  able  to  reach  every  important  city  of  the 
country  by  water.  These  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances explain  how,  already  at  a  very  re-  ! 
mote  epoch,  stone  architecture  had  been  carried 
so  far.  For  the  bulk  of  the  constructions  nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  limestone  of  Toura, 
which  may  be  polished  like  marble,  and  which 
wa.s  used  for  the  coating  of  the  Pyramids.  At 
Thebes,  the  most  delicate  hieroglyphics  could  be 
carved  in  the  walls  of  the  galleries  which  were 
cut  in  the  mountain.  The  sandstone  of  Gebel 
Silsileh,  where  the  immense  quarries  are  still  to 
be  seen,  belongs  to  the  most  durable  of  the 
kind.  Besides,  there  were  all  the  more  valuable 
stones,  like,  the  syenite  of  which  the  obelisks  i 
were  made,  diorite,  breccia,  serpentine,  and  [ 
alabaster,  which  were  chiefly  used  for  statues, 
and  the  jMirphyry  of  Gebel  Ihikhau,  near  the 
lied  Sea. 

(ireat  geological  changes  have  taken  place  at 
different  epochs.  The  most  important  must 
have  been  the  change  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  took  place  between  the  13th  and  the  18th 
dynasty.  There  was  a  barrier  at  Gebel  Silsileh  [ 
which  formerly  was  the  entrance  of  the  Nile 
into  Egypt,  and  through  which  the  Nile  broke, 
— we  do  not  know  exactly  when.  The  proof  of 
this  important  fact  consists  in  the  discovery 
which  Lcpsius  made  at  Semneh  of  a  series  of 
inscriptions  of  the  12th  and  13th  dynasties, 
recording  the  height  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile, 


and  which  show  that  at  that  time  the  Nile  r^e 
on  the  average  24  feet  higher  than  it  did  it 
the  time  of  the  19th  dynasty.  Whether  tuv 
change  was  sudden  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
the  result  was  that  while  it  deprived  Lower 
Nubia  of  the  benefit  of  the  inundation,  it  mu-t 
have  increased  considerably  the  surface  of  irri- 
gated soil  in  Egypt  proper. 

Another  change,  which  must  hare  been  very 
slow,  is  the  retreat  of  the  lie  J  Sea  <  r  Arabian 
Gulf,  which  even  in  rUman  times  extended  a., 
great  deal  more  north  than  it  does  now,  and 
which  by  degrees  reached  its  present  boundaries 
as  we  may  see  described  in  Isaiah:  "The  Lurd 
shall  utterly  destiw  the  tougue  of  the  EcvptU:j 
sea"  (xi.  15);  "the  waters  shall  fail  frum  tut 
sea  "  (xix.  .*»).  There  has  been  a  raising  of  t  ,< 
soil  which  caused  the  obi  canal  of  the  i'hara  •  > 
to  be  dried  up,  so  that  the  Widy  TumiUr,  wm  r- 
used  to  be  the  laud  of  Goshen  covered  yt:ta 
pastures,  became  a  barren  desert  until  t  re- 
present canal  was  dug.  In  this  region  there  - 
constant  changes  iu  the  appearance  of  the  surf  - 
because  of  the  great  facilities  with  which  m-at  :• 
and  banks  are  formed  through  obstacles  w  h  ■  i 
stop  the  sand  blown  by  the  wind  (Liu^ut,  J/<  *. 
sur  Us  princip.  tra&tiLC  if  uf •'.'»>'  putt.  pp.  l'lJ, 
10.')).  Farther  north,  on  the  contrary,  the  •  il 
has  sunk  considerably  :  several  of  the  north- 
eastern nomes  are  now  either  under  water  >r 
covered  with  salt  marshes,  difficult  to  tr^s  scJ 
amidst  which  are  the  cities  which  were  ou  the 
military  road  going  from  Egypt  to  Syna. 

Outside  of  the  narrow  winding  valley  of  Upj-r 
Egypt  was  the  oasis  of  the  Fayootn,  the  two  Ar>i- 
noite  nomes.  This  very  fertile  land  was  alreah 
in  the  Libyan  desert,  and  connected  with  th- 
valley  of  the  Nile  through  a  breach  in  tu? 
mountains.  It  was  watered  chiefly  by  LiAt 
Moeris,  a  work  of  the  12th  dynasty.' 

7.  T/te  Xile. — The  Nile  has  several  names  12 
Scripture.    [Nile.]    It  is  usually  called  "TlX*, 

"VK\  and  besides  "tin*C;.  C^VP  TO  D'lVS  bml 
In  Egyptian  there  are  a  great  number  of  nan  * 
for  the  river.  The  most  usual  is  Hd/i,  the  n:o-; 
word  as  the  name  of  the  bull  Apis,  a  odutileu  • 
which  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  even  in  Gre-  c 
mythology  the  fertilising  power  of  water  is  re- 
presented by  a  bull,  and  several  river* — such  a^ 
the  Achelous,  the  Eurutas,  and  the  Asopns — 
considered  as  haviug  this  form.    As  Egypt  u^< 
divided  into  two  regions,  we  have  also  two  Nil— : 
//dpi  rrs  or  lid  pi  ktuut,  the  Southern  Nile,  whio 
was  considered  as  issuing  from  two  caves  (A-  f  l 
near  Elephantine,  and  Hdpi  tnehit,  which 
thought  to  originate  at  Babylon,  near  Hehopoj-. 
and  from  thence  to  form  the  Delta. 

The  river,  the  watering  element,  the  «mil> 
which  are  derived  from  it,  are  generally  narn^i 

xtur,  aur;  dem.  to/,  iar ;  Copt.  IOp,  I£.pU.'» 

iepo,  eioop,  eiepo,  which  u  evi- 
dently the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  h  nits- 
not  be  taken  as  being  a  proper  name ;  it  must  I- 
considered  as  meaning  the  riv<r,  the  can  d,  t> 

uwrW,  very  much  like  the^^*  of  the  Arat<s. 

Though    we  do  not  admit    the    theorv  i 
Herodotus  (ii.  5,  10)  as  to  the  origin  of  Ejyj-t. 
we  agree  with  him  ns  to  the  land  being  a  gift 
the  river;  for  Egypt  depends  entirely  on  th? 
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inunlation,  which  begins  about  the  rummer 
solstice.  The  water  rises  generally  during  one 
hundred  days,  the  greatest  height  being  attained 
somewhat  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  The 
inundation  lasts  about  three  months,  but  in  fact 
the  level  of  the  Nile  is  always  changing.  The 
water  falls  during  the  winter  and  the  spring 
months  until  it  begins  again  to  rise.  It  is  con- 
stantly going  up  and  dowu.  An  allusion  is 
made  to  the  inundation  in  the  Prophet  Amos, 
who,  speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  says  that 
the  land  shall  be  "  drowned  as  by  the  Hood  of 
Egypt  "  (viii.  8,  ix.  b). 

in  former  times  the  Nile  divided  itself  into 
seven  branches,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  outer  ones, — the  Canopic  on  the  west, 
and  the  Pelusiac  on  the  east.  At  preseut,  there 
are  only  two:  the  Kosetta  nnd  the  Damietta 
branches.  The  Suez  ('anal  has  dried  up  the 
eastern  part  of  Lake  Jlenzaleh  and  the  end  of 
the  Pelu>iac  branch.  The  Tanitic  branch  mav 
still  be  recognised  in  the  canal  called  Muezz. 

The  Nile  was  of  course  considered 
as  a  god  and  an  object  of  worship. 
Several  hymns  are  addressed  to  him, 
in  which  he  is  generally  called  the 
father  of  the  gods.  One  of  his  sacred 
names  is  Attn,  the  celestial  water  or 
the  celestial  ocean.  He  is  praised 
fur  all  the  benefits  which  he  confers 
on  the  country,  especially  through 
the  inundation. 

Researches  disagree  as  to  the  rale 
at  which  the  Nile  deposits  the  al- 
luvial soil  of  Egypt.  The  opinion 
which  seems  to  prevail  is  that  it 
amounts  at  most  to  five  inches  in  a 
centurv. 

8.  Cuiiicntkm,  Agriculture,  f&  — 
The  richness  of  Egypt  has  always  been 
in   agriculture.    The  most  ancient 
monuments  indicate  that  it  was  on 
the  produce  of  the  soil  much  more 
than  on  trade  that  a  imputation  lived 
which  certainly  was  more  numerous  than  now, 
judging  from  the  number  of  ruined  cities  and 
the  extent  of  several  of  them. 
We  have  still  very  interest- 
ing representations  of  Egyp- 
tian agriculture  at  the  most 
remote  ejHjehs  ;  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Old  Empire, 
contemporaneous   with  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids.  In 
those  pictures  we  find  the 
image  of  what  the  deceased 
considered  as  a  life  endowed 
with  all  the  enjoyments  of 
riches  and  prosperity.  In 
this  respect  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  those  pic- 
tures relate  what  his  past 
life  has  been,  or  whether  ac- 
cording to  Mariette's  opinion 
it  is  the  ideal  existence  which 
he  is  sup]Hised  to  lead  in  the 
other  world :  in  anv  case 


imports :  in  later  times  they  constitute  the 
tributes  which  are  paid  by  conquered  nations. 
A  rich  man  owns  a  great  number  of  estates, 
each  of  which  has  its  particular  name ;  they  are 
generally  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  king, 
they  are  rewards  for  long  and  faithful  service, 
or  some  deed  of  valour. 

Husbandry  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  it  is 
now;  it  was  regulated  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  As  goon  as  the  river  began  to  fall  the 
grain  was  sown  on  the  moist  fields,  on  which 
sheep  and  oxen  were  driven  instead  of  harrowing 
it.  When  the  soil  was  getting  drier,  a  hoe  or  a 
plough  with  a  wooden  share  was  sufficient  in 
order  to  break  up  the  alluvial  deposit  in  which 
there  is  no  stone.  Artificial  irrigation  completed 
the  effect  of  the  inundation.  The  canals  were 
numerous  and  better  taken  care  of  than  now. 
In  order  to  fill  them,  the  cultivators  used  an 
elementary  means,  still  seen  all  along  the 
Nile — the  shadoof,  which  is  a  pole  having  a 
weight  at  one  end  nnd  a  bucket  at  the  other, 


RhAdoof.  or  pole  »D<1  tmrket,  for  watering  the  ronton.  (Wilkinson.) 

so  hnng  that  the  labourer  is  aided  by  the  weight 
in  raising  the  full  bucket.    There  are  detailed 


Granary,  ihowinr  bow  the  grain  iu  pot  in.  and  that  Urn  door*  a  6  *  ore  Intended  for 
taking  It  out  (WUkineoc.) 


we  have  there  a  description  of  the  customs  and  pictures  in  the  tombs  of  breaking  up  the  earth, 
civilisation  of  the  land.  '  of  ploughing,  sowing,  harvest,  threshing,  and 

Wealth  was  derived  chiefly  from  agriculture  ;    storing  the  wheat  in  granaries.   [See  cuts  under 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones'  are  rather  foreign    Agriculture,  pp.  63,  64,  65.]    The  threshing 
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was  simply  treading  out  by  oxen  or  cows 
unmuzzled  (cp.  Deut.  xxv.  4).  The  granaries 
were  often  vaulted,  and  the  corn  thrown  in 
through  an  opening  at  the  top;  scribes  are  seen 
keeping  accounts  of  the  corn  which  has  been 


gathered.  The  corn  is  generally  common  wheat, 
or  the  doorah  which  is  still  cultivated. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  hare  cultivated  the 
vine  much  more  than  at  present.  The  riaes 
are  of  a  picturesque  appearance ;  they  are  ratted 


,S  » \m  lilll  I 


Mm 


Vineyard.  (WUklnwo.) 


on  high  poles  like  the  Italian  pcrgole.  The 
wine  was  pressed  in  different  ways.  Small 
quantities  of  grapes  were  put  in  a  bag,  which 
was  twisted  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  juice.  For 
large  quantities  the  foot-press  was  used ;  it  re- 


WlncpiDM.    (Wilkinson.)    [For  another  large  Win* prow.  MB  Diet,  qf  Ou  M4r.'  ILL,  p.  1771] 

quired  several  men  to  work  together  (Is.  Ixiii.  2). 
There  were  several  qualities  of  Egyptian  wines 
which  were  celebrated  ;  one  of  them  is  called 
the  morning  star  in  the  sky :  they  came  from 
Lower  Egypt  or  from  the  oasis  in  the  Lib- 
yan desert.  For  the  sacred  offerings  they  used 
what  they  called  wine  from  Asia,  which  camo 
from  Syria  and  from  Mesopotamia.  The  olive- 
tree  and  the  date-palm  were  also  objects 
of  cultivation.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
had  a  great  quantity  of  live  stock  on  their 
estates,— oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  asses ;  they 
had  domesticated  antelopes,  which  were  very 
numerous  ;  besides,  they  had  a  great  number  of 
birds,  geese,  pigeons,  and  several  kinds  of 
cranes,  but  not  the  common  fowl.    A  deceased 

at  Sakknrah  boasts  that  he  owned  15,360  oxen  j  their  military  life.  This  description  of  the Greek* 
of  different  descriptions.  Another,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  building  of  the  Second  Pyramid, 
says  he  had  974  sheep,  2,235  goats,  838  oxen, 
and  760  asses.  Another  says  he  had  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  ducks.  We  cannot  believe 
that  all  these  numbers  are  real ;  yet  they  give 
us  an  idea  of  what  the  riches  of  the  land  may 
have  been. 


It  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  laws  of  the 
tenure  of  land  were  under  the  old  Pharaohs,  uai 
whether  there  was  a  private  property  in  Itni. 
On  this  point  we  have  to  resort  for  informatioB 
chiefly  to  the  documents  of  the  Ptolemaic  epoch 

and  to  the  numerous 
deeds  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  pre- 
served. If  we  consider 
the  style  of  most  at 
those  deeds,  some 
which  are  written  m 
demotic  and  others  ia 
Greek,  we  see  that  the 
Ptolemies   had  inna 
vated  very  little,  and 
that,  as  regards  ctri] 
laws  as  well  as  in  rt 
lation  to  the  worship*' 
the  country,  they  had  adhered  in  most  case*  t» 
the  old  tradition.    Under  the  Ptolemies,  la*] 
could  bo  aold  freely,  under  certain  regulations 
and  subject  to  the  tax  of  excise;  it  could  be 
inherited  and  divided   between  the  members 
of  the  family.    The  Greek  authors,  Wodorc* 
and  Strnbo,  speak  of  the  land  of  Egypt  bemf 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  one-third  be- 
longed to  the  priests,  or  rather  to  the  caste  of 
the  priests,  the  income  of  which  was  devoted  U 
the  expenses  of  the  temples  and  to  keep  up  the 
priests  and  their  servants.    Another  third  be- 
longed to  the  king,  who  out  of  it  kept  up  his 
court,  his  army,  and  rewarded  his  officer*.  The 
last  third  belonged  to  the  soldiers,  who  beinr 
provided  for  could  devote  themselves  entirely  t 


excludes  the  idea  of  private  property  in  I**'* 
and  of  smnll  landowners ;  but  it  agrees  oaK 
partially  with  the  documents.  It  is  likely  th»t 
the  greatest  part  of  the  land  was  possessed  wj 
the  king,  who  made  grants  to  the  temples  a»i 
to  some  of  his  officers.  Probably  the  snuJl 
landowners  must  have  been  few,  and  the  p*il 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  weretesaoti. 
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who  hired  for  a  small  rent  the  land  of  the  king, 
of  the  priests,  and  of  the  .soldiers.  One  circum- 
stance seems  to  indicate  that  individual  property 
existed  to  a  greater  extent  at  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs  than  under  the  Greek  kings.  This  is 
what  is  related  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii.  20-2ti). 
It  is  said  that  he  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the 
land  except  that  of  the  priests  in  exchange  for 
food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law.  This 
act  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  king  under  whose  rule  Joseph  was  raised  to 
his  high  position.  In  suppressing  thus  all  landed 
property  except  that  of  the  priests,  he  had  the 
whole  people  in  his  power ;  while  being  a  stranger, 
of  a  different  race  than  the  Egyptians,  he  would 
not  alienate  the  priests,  a  class  which  in  many 
cases  proved  more  powerful  than  the  king. 
Whether  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed 
under  the  Ptolemies  is  a  consequence  of  what 
Joseph  did,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  not  likely 
that  what  he  did  outlived  the  war  which 
caused  the  Hyksos  to  be  expelled  and  the  re- 
action which  ensued.  But  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  right  of  the  king  over  the  land  is  so 
in  Eastern  monarchies,  even  at  present, 


that  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  find 
something  of  the  kind  in  Egypt. 

Besides  agriculture,  one  of  the  important 
incomes  of  Egypt  was  derived  from  the  fisheries. 
The  Greek  authors  speak  of  the  great  amount 
of  salt  fish  which  was  eaten  in  Egypt.  Lake 
Moeris  was  one  of  the  places  which  was  most 
productive,  as  well  as  the  northern  part  of  the 
Delta.  Fishing,  like  hunting,  was  one  of  the 
sports  of  the  upper  classes,  and  there  were  offi- 
cers specially  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
the  lakes  preserved  for  the  kings.  There  were 
evidently  many  more  canals  and  lakes  than  at 
present,  and  great  care  was  taken  of  them  as 
well  as  of  the  dykes.  The  rising  of  the  Nile 
was  registered  in  the  nilometers,  and  great  fes- 
tivals took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inundation. 

An  art  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  which  the  Egyptians  carried 
very  far,  is  land  surveying.  The  invention  of 
it  was  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth  ;  it  was  more 
necessary  in  Egypt  than  anywhere  else,  as  con- 
stantly the  Nile  carries  away  the  landmarks,  and 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  recognising  the  limits 
of  different  properties. 


9.  Botany. — The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  few 
trees.  There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves, 
except  of  date-palms,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lower 
Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The 
two  kinds  of  palms  are  represented  on  the 
monuments ;  they  seem  to  have  been  as  common 
as  they  are  now.  The  date-palm  was  cultivated 
not  only  for  its  fruit,  but  also  aa  an  ornament 
in  the  gardens ;  its  fibres  were  used  as  thread. 
The  d6m-palm — which,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion, sometimes  reached  the  height  of  sixty 
cubits — was  employed  for  the  masts  which 
adorned  the  pylons  of  the  temples.  The  syca- 
mores and  several  kinds  of  acacia  were  also  very 
much  grown.  One  of  them,  the  Acacia  nilotica, 
was  a  most  useful  tree.  With  its  wood  were 
made  doors,  boxes,  coffins,  boats,  and  statues; 
it  gave  also  a  kind  of  oil,  which  was  one  of  the 
sacred  offerings,  and  from  which  some  medicine 
was  also  prepared.  We  find  in  the  inscriptions  a 
great  number  of  names  of  trees  which  have  not 
been  identified. 

The  fruits  of  Egypt  were  considered  as  very 
good,  as  well  as  the  vegetables  ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  looked  back  to  the  time  when 
they  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  the  Egyptian  soil : 
u  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in 
Egypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons, 


and  the  leeks  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick  " 
(Num.  xi.  5).  The  numerous  pictures  in 
the  tombs  give  us  an  idea  of  the  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables :  grapes,  figs,  dates,  pome- 
granates, water  -  melons,  onions,  cucumbers, 
lentils,  all  those  things  are  found  in  abundance, 
as  well  as  different  kinds  of  corn — wheat,  which 
was  the  most  common,  and  also  oats,  barley, 
millet,  and  doorah.  In  the  account  of  the 
plague  of  hail  (Ex.  ix.  32),  mention  is  made  of  a 
field  product  called  "  spelt,"  which  is 

rendered  there  6\vpa  (far,  Vulg.) ;  Ezek.  iv.  9, 
milium,  Vulg.;  in  Is.  xxviii.  25,  fto,  milium. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  cereal  or  a  legu- 
minous product ;  but  if  it  is  a  cereal,  it  is 
likelv  that  it  must  be  millet  or  even  doorah, 
as  spelt  is  not  cultivated  in  such  a  hot  climate 
as  Egypt. 

The  reeds  were  very  common  along  the  canals 
and  the  river,  and  the  most  famous  of  them 
was  the  papyrus  (Cyperus  papyrus).  There 
were  several  kinds  of  reeds  which  have  different 
names  in  Egyptian.    One  of  them  is  called  kern, 

kanan,  KOJULl ;  Heb.  Kftj.  Reeds,  and 
among  them  the  papyrus,  were  employed  for 
making  boxes,  baskets,  and  also  very  light  boats, 
which  were  used  for  hunting  the  hippopotamus 
in  the  marshes.    Baskets  of  reeds  are  still  made 
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in  Nubia  and  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  sold  in 
great  quantities  in  Egypt.    The  J}2T\,  the 

ark  or  skiff  of  reeds,  in  which  the  mother  of 
Mows  put  her  child  (Ex.  ii.  3),  must  have  been 
something  of  the  kind.   Isaiah  (xviii.  2)  also  tells 

us  of  aorta,  vessels  of  reeds,  which  were  sent 
to  Ethiopia.  The  ]»apyrus  or  by  bios  was  parti- 
cularly cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt ;  the  paper 
was  made  with  the  inner  part  of  the  stalk,  which 
was  cut  in  thin  slices  after  the  rind  had  been 
removed.  The  use  of  the  papyrus  seems  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  origin  of  the  civili- 
sation ;  the  papyrus  roll  is  a  common  sign  in 
all  the  inscriptions.  The  plant  which  was  the 
object  of  such  a  flourishing  industry  has  now 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  soil  of  Egypt,  and 
is  found  only  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

The  Egyptians  bestowed  great  care  on  their 
gardens,  in  which  we  see  trees,  vegetables,  and 
a  great  many  plants  which  were  purely  orna- 
mental ;  some  of  them  came  from  abroad. 
There  are  always  ponds  in  the  gardens,  and 
they  were  favourite  places  of  resort  during  the 
heat.  [For  a  drawing  of  an  Egyptian  garden, 
see  Garden.]  Both  sexes  seem  to  have  had  a 
particular  taste  for  flowers;  they  made  great  use 
of  wreaths  and  garlands,  and  certain  priests 
were  especially  entrusted  with  the  flowers  of 
the  temples. 

Much  valuable  information  has  been  brought 
to  us  concerning  the  flora  of  Egypt,  by  the 
offerings  which  have  been  found  in  the  tombs, 
and  quite  lately  by  the  wreaths  which  adorned 
the  mummies  of  kings  and  princesses  discovered 
in  the  hiding-place  of  Deir-el-Bahri.  The 
tombs  of  the  11th  dynasty  contained  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  flax,  doorah,  olives,  beans,  millet. 
The  flax  is  the  Linum  humile,  the  same  which  is 
now  cultivated.  None  of  those  seeds  has  ever 
grown,  whatever  care  has  been  applied  in  sowing 
them.  The  wreaths  of  the  kings  who  reach 
from  the  18th  to  the  21st  dynasty  are  made  in 
the  most  artistic  way  ;  they  are  chaplcts,  made 
of  several  kinds  of  flowers  sewn  in  folded 
leaves.  The  outward  cover  is  generally  made 
with  the  leaves  of  a  tree  now  common  in  Abys- 
sinia, but  which  is  not  found  in  Egypt,  the 
Mimusops  &;himpert\  the  so-called  pcrsca ;  it 
must  have  been  cultivated  for  its  red  berries, 
which  are  now  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Bongo.  Among  the  flowers  some  of  the 
most  handsome  are  the  Ccntaurca  dejyressa  and 
the  Delphinium  orientate,  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  flora  of  Egypt  at  present.  Before  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  the  Egyptians  had  only  two  lotus 
flowers,  the  white  and  the  blue  lotus;  the  pink 
one,  Nclumbium  spinoswn,  is  not  found  with  the 
royal  mummies.  The  blue  was  a  favourite  flower 
in  festivals,  for  its  tine  hue  and  its  good  smell. 
One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  the  discovery 
of  Deir-el-Bahri  is  to  show  that  at  that  early 
time  there  was  already  a  trade  in  plant*  with  j 
the  Greek  islands.  There  was  a  basket  full  of  j 
a  kind  of  lichen,  Paraclut  furfunuxa,  which  I 
does  not  grow  in  Egypt,  and  which  is  common  j 
in  all  the  bazaars,  where  it  comes  from  Greece.  I 
This  lirhen  is  called  chcbi,  and  is  used  as  leaven  j 
for  making  Arab  bread.  It  is  also  verv  much 
employed  as  medicine  in  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Another  product  which  has  very  likely  the  same 
origin,  and  came  either  from  Syria  or  from 
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Greece,  are  the  berries  of  the  juniper.  In  the  gar- 
lands of  Amenophis  I.,  the  flowers  of  the  car- 
thamus  had  preserved  their  beautiful  red  ocii>ur. 

10.  Zooioyy. — Of  old,  Egypt  was  a  tar  more 
pastoral  country  than  at  present.    Cattle  were 
very  abundant,  and  the  Egyptians  seem  eren  to 
have  succeeded  in  domesticating  anirruli  which 
are  no  longer  such.    They  had  several  kinds  of 
oxen — we  see  even  in  one  instance  the  iebu, 
which  very  likely  must   have  been  imported; 
goats  and  sheep  were  numerous,  and  cnierly 
antelopes  of  various  descriptions,  of  which  they 
had  large  herds,  like  the  leucoryx,  of  which  taey 
ate  the  flesh,  and  which  were  sacrificed  wita 
the  oxen.    As  early  as  the  4th  dynasty  we  hud 
the  swine,  but  it  is  rarely  represented  in  the 
tombs,  very  likely  on  account  of  its  being  * 
Typhonic  animal.    In  general  we  cannot  ar^ue, 
because  an  animal  has  not  been  found  reprt- 
sented  in  the  tombs,  that  it  did  not  exist  in  tae 
country.    There  may  have  been  some  rrligicu 
idea  which  prevented  its  being  sculptured  cr 
painted  in  a  funeral  picture.     For  instano-,  we 
never  find  the  camel,  although  it  is  seven, 
times  mentioned  in  the  papyri  of  the  15*th 
dynasty.  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  animal  that  catr.e 
from  Ethiopia,  that  was  of  a  very  submissive 
character  and  easy  to  be  trained  ;  a  teacher 
even  gives  this  animal  as  an  example  to  a  Luy 
disciple,  a  fact  which  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  familiar  to  him.   The  neighbouring  nati<«3 
of  Arabia  and  Syria  had  a  great  number  of 
camels,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Ezyi- 
tians  should  not  have  known  this  animal  sal 
made  use  of  it.    Abraham  coming  to  Egypt  h-ii 
camels,  and  the  Ishmaelites  who  took  Jwepa 
with  them  had  their  merchandise  carried  cm 
these  animals. 

The  horse  is  not  found  in  the  pictures  of  the 
earlier  dynasties,  while  we  find  large  flocks  of 
asses.    It  is  likely  that  the  horse  was  brooga* 
to  Egypt  'by  Syrian  or  Mesopotamian  invader:, 
such  as  the  Hyksos.    The  horse  aeems  to  hav- 
particularly  thrived  in  Egypt:  the  Pharaoh* 
had  a  great  number  of  them,  and  the  l^t 
part  of  their  army  was  formed  of  chariot- 
They  had  studs  which  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  high  officers,  and  which  they  sevoi  :■■ 
have  valued  very  much,  as  we  see  in  th?  in- 
scription of  Piankhi  that  it  is  one  of  the  first 
things  the  conqueror  looks  after.    The  result 
was  that  Egypt,  which  at  the  beginning  *i< 
dependent  on  Syria  for  her  horses,  became  * 
the  contrary  the  market-place  of  her  east*r» 
neighbours.    Thus  it  is  commanded  respecting  » 
king  of  Israel :  44  He  shall  not  multiply  hors*- 
to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  t. 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  hutW 
(Deut.  xvii.  lb"),  which  shows  that  the  trv-i 
of  the  royal  studs  was  in  high  repute.      S^loo  <o 
had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  liB*« 
yarn :  the  king's  merchants  received  the  liso 
yarn  at  a  price.    And  a  chariot  came  up  sril 
went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  cf 
silver,  and  a  horse  for  a  hundred  and  riftv  : 
so  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  tfc» 
kings  of  Syria,  did  they  bring  them  out  bt 
their  means  "  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).    The  number  Ci 
horses  kept  by  Solomon  for  chariots  and  candn 
was  large  (1  K.  iv.  20,  x.  26;    2  Ch.  i.  H. 
ix.  25).    Some  of  them  came  as  yearlv  tribute 
from  his  vassals.    Such  was  the  case  also  tVr 
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the  kings  of  the  Hittites  mentioned  above,  and 
who  appear  often  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
The  Kheta  (Hittites)  were  among  the  fiercest 
enemies  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  19th  dynasty  : 
their  principal  arm  was  a  force  of  chariots 
resembling  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the 
tributes  brought  by  the  Iteteunu  (Syrians)  to 
the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  see  white 
horses.   The  horse  was  also  used  for  ploughing. 

Dogs  were  more  prized  formerly  than  they 
are  now,  for  they  are  held  by  the  Muslim  to  be 
unclean  animals.  We  can  trace  on  the  muuu- 
ments  several  kinds  of  dogs  of  various  breeds 
and  colours  :  hounds  fur  hunting  the  gazelle;  | 
the  modern  spits ;  the  mastiff,  which  was  used  in 
the  chase  of  the  lion;  besides  the  common  watch- 
dog, which  is  now  seen  everywhere  in  Egypt. 
[Dog.] 

The  deserts  have  always  abounded  in  wild 
animals,  especially  the  hyaena,  which  could  be 
domesticated,  several  kinds  of  jackals  and  foxes, 
and   antelopes.     The  lion  was    found    mucii  1 
further  north  than  now.    The  cat  was  one  of  ] 
the  sacred  animals,  particularly  venerated  at  j 
Bubastis.    Like  the  Indian  princes  of  the  present 
day,  the  kings  and  the  verv  wealthv  men  liked  i 
to  have  strange  animals;  we  see  that  Negroes 
brought  from  Ethiopia  giraffes,  a  kind  of  leopard 
which  was  used  for  hunting,  besides  elephants. 
From  the  land  of  Punt  camo  a  kind  of  cyno- 
cephalus,  which  the  inscriptions  call  kafu,  the 
D'Q^P  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  22;  2  Ch.  ix.  21). 

The  pictures  of  the  tombs  very  often  show 
the  deceased  hunting  the  hippopotamus,  which  | 
is  found  in  the  marshes.  It  was  chased  with  ] 
spears  and  nooses  by  men  standing  on  small 
boats  made  of  reeds.  According  to  the  sculp- 
tures in  the  tombs,  at  a  very  remote  epoch  the 
hippopotamus  was  frequent  in  Lower  Egypt. 
Tradition  said  that  the  first  king,  Mena,  had 
been  carried  off  by  one  of  these  animals.  But  if 
we  consider  that  we  see  the  chase  of  the  hippo- 
potamus only  in  funereal  pictures,  and  that  the 
same  word  applies  in  Egyptian  to  the  wild  boar, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  is  a  merely 
conventional  representation.  In  the  text  of 
the  myth  of  Horns  we  find  that  the  sacrifice  of 
a  pig  commemorated  the  victory  of  the  god 
over  Typhon,  who  had  taken  the  form  of  a 
hippopotamus.  There  may  be  something  of 
the  kind  in  the  funereal  pictures.  In  the  other 
world  the  deceased  chases  the  huge  Typhonic 
animal  ;  while  in  real  life  he  amused  himself 
in  chasing  the  wild  boar,  which  must  have  been 
still  more  abundant  than  it  is  now,  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Fayoom.  The  description  of  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  71)  would  apply  much  better  to  the 
boar  than  to  the  hippopotamus.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  behemoth  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  the  hippopotamus.  [Behemoth.]  The 
elephant  is  always  represented  as  a  strange 
animal ;  however,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  city 
of  Elephantine.0  Among  the  small  auimals, 
which  were  very  numerous  in  the  country,  we 
may  mention  the  hare,  the  porcupine,  the  ich- 


•  The  name  of  this  city  must  be  understood  as 
-  meaning  the  city  of  ivory,  and  not  of  the  elephant. 
There  ivory  was  brought  by  the  traders  of  the  Upper 
Nile. 


neumon  (which  was  a  sacred  animal),  the  rat, 
and  about  fifteen  varieties  of  bats. 

Birds  abounded  as  they  do  still  now ;  among 
them,  the  hawk,  the  vulture,  the  ibis,  the 
plover  were  sacred,  as  being  emblems  of  di- 
vinities. The  poultry  consisted  of  several  kinds 
of  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  as  well  as  herons  and 
cranes.  The  ordinary  fowl  does  not  appear  in 
the  sculptures,  although  the  hieroglyphic  aign 
for  the  letter  u  represents  a  chicken.  The 
chase  of  water-fowl  was  a  very  common  sport. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be 
especially  mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually 
called  ]'iFl.  D*3P),  "dragon,"  a  generic  word  of 
almost  as  wide  a  signification  as  44  reptile,"  and  it 
is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Thus 
in  Ezekiel : 41  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in 
the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My 
river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
mvself.  But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and 
I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto 
thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the 
midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy 
rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I  will 
have  thee  thrown  into  the  wilderness,  thee 
and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers ...  I  have  given 
thee  for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven  "  (xxix.  3-5).  Here 
seems  to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus,  which 
is  described  with  a  closer  resemblance  in 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  14:  44  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea 
by  thy  strength  :  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of 
the  dragons  (Q'3'3J1)  in    the  waters.  Thou 

brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  (jri'v)  in  pieces, 

and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
wilderness."  The  last  passage  is  important,  as 
indicating  that  whereas  j^Pl  is  the  Hebrew  gene- 
ric name  for  reptiles  and  whales.  iIVl^  is  the 
1  '  t  t  :  • 

special  name  of  the  crocodile.  Its  description 
in  Job  (xl.,  xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opinion. 
The  crocodile  was  found  even  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
now  it  has  retired  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  below  the  First 
Cataract  except  near  Kom  Onibo,  the  ancient 
Ombos,  or  even  as  far  as  Keneh.  It  was  one  of 
the  animals  which  played  a  most  important 
part  in  religion.  In  some  places,  like  Apolli- 
nopoliB  (Edfoo),  Tentyra  (Denderah),  Heracle- 
opolis  (Ahnas  el  Medmeh),  it  was  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  Set,  who  had  taken  this  form  in 
making  war  against  Horus ;  while  at  Umbos  and 
Arsinoii  it  was  the  object  of  great  reverence; 
it  was  fed  by  priests  and  worshipped  as  a  god. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Egyptians  attri- 
buted to  the  crocodile  a  certain  power  in  causing 
the  Nile  to  rise,  and,  besides,  the  crocodile  was 
also  a  solar  god. 

Among  the  reptiles  we  must  mention  the 
serpents,  which  are  very  numerous.  Some  of 
them  are  considered  dangerous,  like  the  homed 
snake  or  cerastes,  which  constantly  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  as  the  letter  /.  The  asp  is 
the  sign  of  royalty  ;  it  adorns  all  the^  head- 
dresses of  the  kings,  and  of  most  of  the  god*. 
As  in  many  other  countries,  the  snake  was  one 
of  the  animals  to  which  the  idea  of  divinity  was 
most  commonly  attached.  Being  the  symbol  of 
eternity,  it  was  also  the  emblem  of  royal  power 

Frogs  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  difficult 
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to  picture  the  second  plague.  There  was  a 
goddess  with  a  frog's  head  who  was  connected 
with  the  measure  of  time,  in  reference  to  some 
very  long  period.  The  tadpole  in  the  hiero- 
glyphs is  the  sign  for  100,000. 

There  was  abundance  of  lishes  in  the  lakes 
and  the  canals.  Although  the  fisheries  have 
greatly  fallen  away,  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern districts  near  Lake  Menzaleh  and  Lake  Ma- 
reotis.  Several  of  them  were  sacred,— the  oxy- 
rhynchos  (Mormyrvs  oxyrhynchtu),  which  gave 
its  name  to  one  of  the  nomes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  latus  (/Vroi  latus)  which  was  worshipped 
at  Latopolis,  Esneh ;  also  the  phagros,  which  is 
perhaps  an  eel,  and  the  lepidotus  (Cyprinus 
Upidotus). 

The  scorpion  is  common  in  the  desert  and  in 
the  ruins  of  Upper  Egypt ;  it  is  much  more 
dangerous  in  summer  than  during  the  winter 
time.  It  is  also  the  emblem  of  the  goddess  Selk 
or  Serk,  who  was  one  of  the  forms  of  Isis. 

Among  the  insects  the  locusts  must  be  men- 
tioned, which  sometimes  come  upon  the  culti- 
vated land  in  a  cloud,  and  eat  every  herb,  fruit, 
and  leaf  where  they  alight.  They  are  more 
common  in  Nubia,  where  they  are  an  article  of 
food.  Flies  are  one  of  the  ]>ermanent  plagues  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  mosquitoes.  The  fourth  plague 
(Ex.  viii.  21),  K\iy6pvta  (Sept.),  wdfifivta 

(Hieron.),  seems  to  have  been  a  plague  of  those 
animals ;  while  the  third,  D3?,  troupes,  would 
ratherrefer  to  fleas  or  lice  (Ex!  viii.  1 6 ;  Heb.  c.  11). 

11.  Ancient  InJutbiUints. — The  old  inhabitants, 
studied  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view, 
appear  now  with  certainty  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  the  branch  of  the 
Noachian  family  which  is  called  Hamite  or 
sometimes  Cushite.  The  great  number  of  their 
mummies  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
also  the  very  clear  and  instructive  represen- 
tations which  they  have  left,  show  that  in  their 
corporal  structure  they  had  none  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Negro  race  ;  they  had  neither  the 
protruding  lower  jaw,  the  so-called  prognathism, 
nor  the  flat  nose,  nor  the  sloping  forehead.  The 
hair  was  long  and  flaxy,  and  the  stature  does 
not  show  the  common  feature  of  the  Negro  races, 
the  pelvis  projecting  backwards  and  forming  an 
angle  with  the  spinal  cord.  The  Caucasian 
character  of  their  type  is  most  visible  in  the 
skulls  which  belong  to  the  mummies  of  the  Old 
Empire.  This  natural  kinship  with  the  Semitic 
and  Iudo-Germanic  races  compels  us  to  admit  that 
their  cradle  must  have  been  somewhere  in  West- 
ern Asia,  very  likely  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that 
from  thence  they  migrated  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  settled  there.  The  question  is,  whether 
they  came  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  or 
whether,  like  other  Cushite  nations,  they 
crossed  over  from  Arabia,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Nile  reached  Egypt  proper.  This 
point  is  very  much  discussed  among  Egyptolo- 
gists, who  generally  admit  that  the  migrations 
of  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  from  the  North 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  considering  that 
the  oldest  monuments  are  those  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis,  and  that  in  the  Upper 
Nile  and  in  Meroe  we  find  nothing  but  monu- 
ments of  very  late  date.  However,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  Egyptians  seemed  to  point 


to  the  land  called  Toneter,  the  divine  land,  as 
their  birthplace.  Toneter  and  Punt  (Phut)  are 
two  names  intimately  connected,  the  cite  of 
which  must  be  looked  for  on  the  African  coast  in 
the  land  of  the  Somalis  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  strait  in  Southern  Arabia.  They  would 
thus  have  come  over  through  Arabia  with  all 
the  other  Cushite  nations,  and  followed  the 
same  track.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  orientation  turn  to  the  South,  and 
that  the  South  is  always  mentioned  before  the 
North.  The  tradition  was  that  Mena,  the  first 
king,  had  started  from  Tliis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  founded  Memphis,  thus  pushing  farther 
north  than  had  been  done  before  him.  It  seenk- 
natural  to  admit  that  he  only  yielded  to  the 
impulse  which  had  been  given  by  former  gen* ra- 
tions, which  had  migrated  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  following  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

The  Egyptians,  a  Hamite  race,  are  thus  quite 
distinct  from  the  Negroes  and  other  African 
races,  while  they  are  closely  connected  with  the 
Cushites,  to  whom,  according  to  the  latest 
researches,  belong  very  likely  the  Phoenicians 
the  Kefi  of  the  inscriptions.  It  is  extraordinary 
that,  although  the  conquests  of  the  Egyptian 
extended  very  far,  from  the  Upper  Nile  to  the 
north  of  Syria,  they  never  spread  as  a  jopulatio© 
outside  of  Egypt  proper.  They  remained  con- 
fined between  the  First  Cataract  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Immediately  above  Elephantine  began 
the  Negroes  of  Uaua,  who  were  at  time» 
subject  to  the  Pharaohs,  but  only  at  interval*, 
and  who  never  were  amalgamated  with  th? 
Egyptians.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  populations  of  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
who  were  in  constant  contact  with  the 
Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  must  have  hal 
a  very  strongly  marked  individual  character, 
which  was  derived  perhaps  from  their  religious 
i  leas,  perhaps  also  from  the  peculiar  drcutn- 
j  stances  in  which  their  country  was  placed,  and 
which  gave  them  customs  quite  diflerent  fron 
those  of  other  nations.  They  were  suspicious 
towards  strangers,  except  those  who  could  be 
reduced  to  slavery.  For  example,  the  Cushites 
are  often  called ''the  vile  Kusb,"or  the  Hittites 
"the vile  Kheta,"  while  the  Negro  is  praised  frr 
his  submissive  character. 

Like  all  other  Eastern  nations,  they  used  their 
prisoners  as  slaves,  who  very  likely  were  rot 
treated  more  cruelly  than  the  inhabitants  ofti* 
country  subject  to  forced  labour.  While  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Egyptian  religion  i- 
most  strongly  condemned  in  the  Bible,  the 
Israelites  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  particular 
antipathy  towards  the  Egyptians,  for  they  gave 
them  the  privilege  of  admi>sion  into  the  con- 
gregation in  the  third  generation  (l>eut.  xxiii.  a\ 
while  the  Ammonites  and  the  Moabitcs  wtrt 
absolutely  excluded. 

12.  Jsinguage ;  -Writing. — The  language  of  th-? 
Egyptians  is  known  to  us  from  a  very  early 
l«riod.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Pyramids  an! 
ou  some  statues  are  the  first  remains  of  it.  It 
may  be  said  that  from  the  beginning  until  the 
Itoman  time,  during  a  period  which  Listed 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  there  has  bwn 
little  change  in  the  language,  considering  it* 
immense  duration  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  0t 
course  there  has  been  some  alteration:  the 
language  of  the  scribes  of  the  19th  dynasty  u 
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not  identical  with  that  of  the  hymns  or  prayers 
which  are  engraved  iu  the  Pyramids  ;  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  which  can  be  traced  to  a  very  early 
date,  contains  many  grammatical  forma  which 
were  obsolete  in  the  New  Empire  and  under  the 
Ptolemies.  However,  the  general  features  of 
the  language  are  the  same. 

The  language  is  agglutinative,  with  biliteral 
roots,  which  become  first  quad ri literal  by  redup- 
lication, then  triliternl  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
letter*.  It  has  in  common  with  the  Semitic  and 
indo-Germanic  branches  the  distinction  of  gen- 
ders, which  does  not  exist  in  African  languages; 
besides,  there  are  some  affinities  with  the  Semitic 
idioms  in  the  personal  pronouns  and  in  the 
numerals.  Many  more  likenesses  with  the 
Semitic  languages  might  be  traced,  chiefly  in 
the  roots  and  tiie  words ;  but  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  importations  coming  from  the  inter- 
course of  the  Egyptians  with  the  Semites,  which 
followed  the  Hyksos  period.  Very  few  are 
found  in  the  old  language. 

The  other  languages  which  with  the  Egyptian 
constitute  the  Hamitic  branch  are  the  Libyan  or 
Berber  languages,  such  as  the  Tuareg  and  the 
Tainashek,  and  the  languages  spoken  in  some 
parts  of  Soodan  and  Abyssinia,  the  Bed  ja,  the 
Soho,  the  Gal  la,  the  Somali,  to  which  Dr. 
Lepsius  adds  the  Hottentot  in  South  Africa 
(Lepsius,  JV116.  Gram.  p.  xvii. ;  liommul,  Die 
corsan.  Cultural,  p.  92). 

The  writing  was  hieroglyphical ;  it  is  inter- 
esting because  it  is  transitional,  between  the  pure 
picture-writing,  or  ideographic,  and  the  pho- 
netic It  may  be  said  that  the  Egyptians  were 
the  inventors  of  phonetic  writing,  as  they  have 
signs  corresponding  to  a  definite  sound  quite 
irrespective  of  the  object  which  the  sign  repre- 
sents. Thus  an  eagle  is  a,  an  owl  m.  It  was 
through  these  signs  that  Champollion  succeeded 
in  deciphering  two  proper  names  which  gave 
him  the  key  to  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.  The 
Egyptians  could  never  free  themselves  from  the 
old  tradition  of  the  picture-writing.  A  sentence 
is  never  written  in  phonetic  signs  only ;  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  three  kinds  of  signs:  the  ideo- 
graphic, the  syllabic,  and  the  phonetic.  From 
the  ideographic  they  passed  to  the  syllabic,  a 
sign  being  used  for  the  same  sound  irrespective 
of  the  object  it  represents.  The  ideographic  is 
generally  used  as  determinative,  as  a  kind  of 
explanatory  picture  added  to  the  word  which  is 
written  with  syllabic  or  phouetic  signs.  From 
the  beginuing  we  find  this  threefold  writing.  In 
the  old  language,  for  instance  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Pyramids,  there  are  no  more  ideographic 
"gns  than  subsequently  ;  the  phonetic  alphabet 
is  used  as  frequently  as  at  another  epoch.  The 
result  of  the  existence  of  these  three  kinds  of 
signs  is  that  in  Egyptian  there  is  no  orthography 
in  the  sense  which  we  give  to  that  word.  There 
u  not  one  single  spelling  for  a  word ;  it  can  be 
written  in  many  ways  according  to  the  space,  or 
the  material,  or  the  fancy  of  the  scribe. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  hieroglyphical 
writing  has  also  an  ornamental  character.  In 
stone  monument*  the  inscription  is  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  sculpture ;  it  is  part  of  a 
picture,  and  therefore  it  must  follow  the  rules 
of  elegance  and  taste.  That  is  why  we  often 
find  inscriptions  written  from  left  to  right, 
while  the  usual  way  is  the  contrary.    Hiero-  j 


glyphical  writing  being  difficult  and  slow,  the 
Egyptians  employed  for  the  common  use  a  short- 
hand, which  is  called  by  the  quite  inadequate 
name  of  "  hieratic."  There  is  a  hieratic  sign 
corresponding  to  each  hieroglyph.  We  find 
hieratic  texts  already  in  the  Old  Empire.  A 
farther  simplification  is  the  demotic,  which  goes 
parallel  with  a  modification  in  the  language. 
We  have  no  demotic  text  earlier  than  the  22nd 
dynasty.  There  the  signs  very  much  deviate 
from  the  original  hieroglyph,  and  are  often 
difficult  to  recognise  ;  but  there  are  still  the 
three  kinds  of  signs.  It  is  curious  that  the 
desire  to  simplify  affected  only  the  drawing  of 
the  sign  itself,  and  never  induced  the  Egyptians 
to  adopt  a  purely  phonetic  alphabet  of  which 
they  had  the  elements.  To  the  last  they  ad- 
hered to  the  rather  cumbrous  system  cf  three 
kinds  of  signs,  including  determinatives,  uutil 
they  rejected  their  writing  entirely  and  adopted 
the  Greek  letters  with  four  additional  signs,  i.e. 
the  Coptic  alphabet.  Then  the  language  was 
very  much  altered,  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  Greek,  which  was  the  common  language  in 
the  cities.  The  Coptic  is  still  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  Copts,  who  read  their  prayers 
without  understanding  the  meaning,  unless  they 
have  the  Arabic  text  by  the  side.  It  seems  to 
have  ceased  to  be  spoken  only  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century. 

The  pure  hieroglyphs  were  used  only  for 
monumental  inscriptions  and  for  sacred  texts, 
like  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Owing  to  the 
monumental  character  of  this  writing,  it  has 
gone  through  the  same  phases  as  the  architec- 
ture. The  affected  taste  of  the  Ptolemies,  the 
pompous  style  of  the  time,  is  felt  even  in  the 
engraving  of  the  Egyptian  scribes.  A  great  many 
new  sigus  were  adopted,  and  increased  in  number 
under  the  Romans.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
decipher  than  the  enigmatic  inscriptions  of  the 
late  Ptolemies  or  of  the  emperors. 

13.  Hdigiofu — The  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians has  often  been  viewed  in  a  very  false  light, 
owing  to  the  prejudiced  ideas  with  which  it  h..-> 
been  studied.  The  fault  rests  first  with  the 
Greeks,  who  translated  in*  their  own  language 
the  names  of  a  certain  number  of  Egyptian  gods, 
giving  thus  an  utterly  wrong  idea  of  their 
nature  and  their  attributes.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  there  are  some  likenesses  between  Zeus, 
Dionysos,  and  their  Egyptian  substitutes  Amon 
and  Osiris ;  but  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Egyptian  gods.  It 
is  equally  erroneous  to  reconstitute  the  Egyptian 
religion  from  the  works  of  the  Gnostic  philo- 
sophers, or  even  from  the  late  Alexandrine 
writings,  like  the  Orphic  hymns  or  "Hermes 
Trismegistos."  Whether  in  some  of  them  a 
Christian  influence  is  recognisable  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  these  writings  belong  to  an  oj>och 
where  metaphysical  sjteculation  had  tivken  a 
development  which  is  quite  unknown  in  ancient 
Egypt;  and  in  adopting  the  interpretation  of 
these  late  philosophers,  we  attribute  to  the 
early  priests  a  mode  of  thought  which  they  very 
likely  never  had. 

The  Egyptian  religion  is  not  a  system  well  co- 
ordinated in  all  iu  parts,  and  in  which  every 
element  has  its  definite  place,  nor  can  it  be 
considered  as  having  been  immutable  during 
i  the  4,000  years  that  the  Egyptian  empire  lasted. 
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It  certainly  underwent  some  alterations,  al- 
though on  the  whole,  like  the  language,  it 
remained  very  similar  in  itself  in  proportion  to 
ita  immense  duration.  Religious  inscriptions 
are  innumerable :  they  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  texts  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  and 
at  fir.>t  sight  the  mass  presents  itself  as  a 
confused  and  perplexing  mixture  of  ideas  which 
are  sometimes  contradictory,  sometimes  remark- 
ably simple  and  beautiful,  sometimes  on  the 
contrary  childish  and  even  ridiculous.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  way 
in  which  abstract  ideas  were  expressed,  and  of 
penetrating  the  sense  of  a  fantastical  and  wild 
symbolism,  there  are  now  some  well-established 
facts  which  give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  the 
religion  was.  , 

It  is,  of  course,  the  doctrine  of  the  priests 
which  must  be  examined.  Popular  religion  was 
very  much  alike  everywhere  ;  it  was  the  worship 
of  the  local  god,  to  whom,  more  or  less,  all  the 
attributes  of  the  deity  were  given.  Looking  at 
the  texts  of  the  Pyramids  or  the  inscriptions 
of  the  tombs  of  the  kinj;s,  or  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  we  find  that  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians 
was  pre-eminently  a  worship  of  nature  and  its 
leading  manifestations.  The  chief  god  was  the 
god  Turn  Khepra,  also  called  Ra,  who  was  con- 
sidered as  born  from  water,  and  who  gave  birth 
himself  to  his  limbs,  which  were  gods.  The 
cosmogonic  cycle  of  godB  was  composed  of  nine 
divinities,  the  gods  of  Heliopolis,  the  city 
which  was  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
the  whole  land.  These  gods  were  Ra  Turn 
Khepra,  Shu,  Tefnut,  Seb,  Nut,  Osiris,  Isis, 
Nephthys,  and  Horns.  All  manifestations  of 
nature,  all  the  natural  forces  were  gods,  but  were 
not  separated  from  the  Creator,  and  were  part  of 
him.  This  idea  is  very  unlike  what  we  call 
monotheism,  although  there  is  in  feet  but  one 
god  from  whom  everything  originates.  It 
would  rather  correspond  to  what  we  call  pan- 
theism. Besides  this  general  substratum  of 
religion,  there  is  the  local  element,  which  has  a 
considerable  influence.  Each  large  locality  or 
city  had  its  peculiar  god  :  I'htah  was  the  god  of 
Memphis,  Neith  of  Sals,  Bast  of  Bubastis,  Araon 
of  Thebes,  Khnum  of  Elephantine,  Hathor  of 
Denderah,  Horus  of  Edfoo,  Khera  of  Panopolis, 
Isis  of  Philac,  Osiris  of  Abydos.  Each  of  those 
divinities  was  considered  as  the  chief  god,  was 
adorned  with  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  so  that 
the  Egyptian  pantheon  is  composed  of  gods  who 
differ  in  name,  but  are  very  much  alike  in  their 
nature.  Especially  they  were  identified  with 
the  elements  which  are  most  beneficial, — the  sun, 
the  earth,  and  the  water.  It  would  thus  be 
wrong  to  give  to  ono  of  these  gods,  like  Amon, 
the  pre-eminence  over  the  others,— it  might 
just  as  well  be  done  for  Horus  of  Edfoo, — except 
as  regards  the  cycle  of  the  nine  gods  of  Heliopolis, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  anciently 
worshipped,  and  who  are  the  cosmic  gods  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  which  was  venerated  in  all 
Egypt. 

In  the  relation  of  the  gods  to  mankind  there 
are  some  ideas  which  seem  to  contradict  the 
system  of  the  cosmic  gods.  The  great  god  of 
the  Lower  World  is  (Kiris,  who,  sitting  on  a 
throne  in  a  sanctuary  called,  like  the  temple  of 
Heliopolis,  u  the  great  abode,"  presides  over  a 
court  of  justice  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  four 


judges,  and  where  forty-two  witnesses  are  suc- 
cessively appealed  to  by  the  deceased,  who  declare.*, 
that  he  has  not  committed  one  particular  sin. 
Then  the  heart  of  the  deceased  is  weighed  against 
the  goddess  of  truth  and  justice;  and  if  the 
weight  is  exactly  equal,  he  is  called  "justified." 
This  most  interesting  scene  is  part  of  what  i.» 
called  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  in  the  negative 
confession  of  the  deceased  we  find  the  expression 
of  the  highest  moral  commands.  This  »tron? 
feeling  of  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  th<- 
character  which  is  here  given  to  Osiris,  <lo  not 
agree  with  the  indifferen<-e  to  good  and  evil 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  pantheistic 
doctrine. 

As  regards  the  fate  of  the  soul  aAer  death, 
the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  are  very  vague.  The 
Book  of  the  Dead  docs  not  give  us  one  definite 
line  which  each  soul  has  to  follow  ;  it  teaches  o» 
all  that  may  befall  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  ail 
the  forms  it  may  assume,  all  the  gates  it  may 
pass,  without  its  being  compelled  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  also  it  seems  to  be  merged  in  the  me 
all -comprising  god.  One  thing  is  certain.  th<- 
body  was  not  to  be  destroyed ;  it  must  I* 
preserved  by  all  means  and  reconstituted  in  all 
its  vital  parts  in  the  Ament ;  the  body  must  net 
decay.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  embalmed 
the  corpses  with  such  care,  and  why  the  king* 
shrunk  from  no  exj*nse  and  difficulties,  an! 
built  pyramids  or  excavated  long  galleries  in 
the  mountains  in  order  to  be  certain  that  thrir 
burial-places  would  not  be  violated. 

The  worship  of  the  forces  and  manifestation^ 
of  nature  led  the  Egyptians  to  adopt  as  symbols 
the  figures  of  animals.  The  hawk  was  tb- 
representative  of  Horus,  the  ibis  of  Thoth,  the 
ram  of  Amon.  Two  sacred  bulls.  Apis  an: 
Mnevis,  were  worshiped, — one  at  Memphis  the 
other  at  Heliopolis;  the  latter,  as  it  was  of  yellow 
colour,  probably  was  the  animal  that  gave  t-« 
the  Israelites  the  idea  of  the  golden  calf.  TV 
adoration  of  animals  must  have  been  to  th* 
Hebrew  legislator  the  most  offensive  feature  ot 
the  Egyptian  religion  ;  and  in  the  detailed  pro- 
hibitions of  the  second  commandment  to  m*k- 
44 any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  ;<- 
in  the  water  under  the  earth,"  Moses  seems  t- 
have  remembered  those  countless  representation* 
of  hawks,  ibises,  bulls,  rams,  and  crocodiles 
which  he  and  his  countrymen  had  seen  so  often, 
and  to  have  warned  the'  Israelites  against  such 
a  profanation. 

A  few  foreign  divinities  were  admitted  in  the 
Egyptian  pantheon.  Set  or  Baal,  the  go!  ct* 
the  Hvksos,  remained  after  the  invaders  hal 
been  expelled ;  Ramses  II.  associated  him  with 
Amon  in  the  temples  of  Tanis  and  Bubastis,  an! 
was  one  of  his  most  faithful  worshippers.  Asto- 
reth  (Astarte)  was  worshipped  at  Memphis. 
Her  foreign  origin  is  proved  by  her  being  repre- 
sented on  a  chariot,  while  the  Egyptian  goes 
travel  by  boat. 

The  mystical  turn  of  mind  of  the  Egyptians, 
their  strange  symbolism,  which  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  Greeks,  caused  their  religion  to 
degenerate.  Under  the  Romans  the  Egyptian 
priests  fell  into  disrepute  for  their  gro-s  super- 
stitions and  their  magical  practices. 

14.  Lavs. — Wo  have  ouly  very  imperfect 
accounts  of  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians  during 
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the  OM  and  Middle  Empire,  and  even  under  the 
great  Theban  dynasties.  However,  from  a 
certain  number  of  papyri  which  contain  records 
of  suits  of  law  either  civil  or  criminal,  we 
may  infer  that  there  were  very  definite  laws, 
and  that  the  organisation  of  justice  was  very 
high  and  dated  from  a  very  early  epoch. 
Among  the  titles  of  the  deceased  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Old  Empire,  we  find  some  which  evidently 
indicate  magistrates ;  for  instance,  what  is  called 
the  royal  thLty,  which  must  have  been  a  court 
of  law,  and  the  title  of  the  arch-judge,  who, 
according  to  Diodorus,  wore  around  his  neck  a 
chain  from  which  huug  the  image  of  the  god- 
dess Ma  (Truth  and  Justice). 

The  most  interesting  trials  of  which  records 
have  been  preserved,  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Ramses  III.  and  Ramses  IX.  One  is  a  trial  for 
high  treason  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  himself,  and  where  the  king 
seems  to  delegate  to  the  court  the  prerogative 
which  he  possessed  of  condemning  the  culprits. 
The  other  document  is  the  inqncft  which  takes 
place  on  the  state  of  the  royal  tombs  at  Thebes, 
which  had  been  violated  by  thieves,  and  where 
the  guiltiness  of  the  accused  not  being  proved 
they  -were  acquitted.  From  these  and  from  other 
documents  of  the  same  kind  we  may  see  that 
generally  a  suit  of  law  was  introduced  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  handed  his  grievance  in  writing  to 
the  governor;  then  the  court  was  assembled, 
which  was  composed  of  priests  and  several 
high  officers.  The  debates  were  public  and 
verbal,  each  party  speaking  in  turn.  The  court 
pronounced  only  the  verdict  for  or  against  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  right  of  passing  the  sentence 
belonged  to  the  king.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  right  was  only  exercised  by  the  king 
in  important  cases,  or  before  the  high  court, 
which,  according  to  the  Greek  authors,  was 
composed  of  thirty  judges,  ten  from  each  of 
the  greatest  cities— Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Helio- 
polLs. 

Capital  punishment  was  often  applied,  but 
sometimes  in  the  form  (which  is  still  used  in 
some  Eastern  countries)  of  compelling  the  con- 
demned to  commit  suicide.  Bastinado  was  the 
most  common  of  corporal  punishments  applied  to 
both  sexes;  a  much  more  severe  one  was  the 
cutting  otT  of  the  nose  and  ears.  Torture  was 
also  applied  in  order  to  extort  an  avowal  from 
the  accused. 

Very  much  information  has  been  acquire  J  by 
the  translation  of  the  demotic  contracts  of  late 
epoch ;  of  which  there  is  a  great  number  in 
the  various  museums.  We  have  thus  obtained 
an  insight  into  the  civil  law  of  the  Egyptians, 
which,  under  the  last  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptole- 
mies, was  most  precise  and  definite.  The  stipu- 
lations concerning  the  sale  of  land,  mortgage, 
inheritance,  the  rights  of  the  wife  and  children, 
show  that  there  was  a  code  of  laws  which 
certainly  was  the  result  of  very  old  traditions 
and  of  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  country 
was  settled  and  peaceful. 

The  judges  were  chiefly  priests :  among  the 
lists  of  members  of  the  courts  we  find  men  who  J 
were  merely  civil  officers ;  nevertheless  it  is  , 
likely  that  the  priestly  onlcr,  the  most  powerful 
in  the  state,  furnished  the  greatest  number  of 
judges.  Crimes  of  impiety  were  looked  at  with 
abhorrence,  even  by  the  population;  and  de- 


stroyers of  temples,  like  the  stranger  Cambysc-. 
were  always  the  objects  of  popular  hatred. 

15.  Government. — The  government  was  mon- 
archical, but   limited   by  laws  and  customs, 
which  originated  from  the  fact  that  the  king  was 
the  first  priest  and  the  head  of  all  that  was  con- 
nected with  religion.    The  right  of  succession 
was  by  inheritance.    Queens  were  not  excluded 
from  occupying  the  throne,  and  some  of  them 
were  very  powerful  ami  warlike.    Though  tin- 
king  did  not  belong  to  the  priestly  order,  he  was 
initiated  in  their  knowledge  and  their  mvstcries, 
and  he  is  considered  as  performing  himself  all 
the  important  acts  concerning  the  worship  oi 
the  gods.    On  the  countless  sculptures  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  temples  he  is  alwavs 
represented  and  named  as  doing  what  must 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  priests-.    The  Greek 
authors,  and  socially  Diodorus,  speak  in  the- 
most  laudatory  terms  of  what  we  should  call 
the  constitution,  of  the  way  in  which  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  kings  were  determined,  of  the 
laws  which  limited  his  power,  and  of  the  educa- 
tion which  was  given  to  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
Considering  the  advanced  state  of  civilisation 
which  the  Egyptians  reached  at  a  very  early 
epoch,  we  must  admit  that  the  roynl  power  in 
Egypt  was  very  different  from  the  dominion  of 
the  barbarous  tyrants  who  ruled  over  African 
or  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations.    The  court  of 
Egypt  may  well  be  compared  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  which  also  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Greeks.    That  there  were  really  some  of  these 
sovereigns  who  cared  for  the  welfare  and  pro- 
sperity of  their  subjects,  is  proved  by  the  tra- 
ditions which  have  been  preserved  by  Manetho 
concerning  several  of  them,  and  also  by  two 
Egyptian  books  which  are  instructions  to  royal 
princes.    One  of  them  is  the  so-called  Papyrus 
Prisse,  written  by  the  son  of  king  Assa,  con- 
taining a  moral  teaching  similar  to  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  and  in  which  the  conditions  of  real 
greatness,   the  duties   of   man    towards  his 
neighbour,  of  a  son  towards  his  father,  are 
expounded  in  simple  words  which  indicate  a 
very  high  standard  of  morality.    The  other 
one.  which  has  been  preserved    by  a  scribe 
of  the  20th  dynasty,  is  called  the  teaching  of 
Amenemha  I.  to  his  son  Usertesen  I.  (12th 
dynasty).    The  reigning  father  .rives  advice  to 
his  son  on  his  duties  when  he  will  ascend  t de- 
throne.   Even  at  the  time  when  Joseph  was 
raised  to  his  high  position,  when  the  Hykso* 
kings  were  reigning,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
king  felt  some  limitation  to  his  power.  Not 
only  did  he  not  dare  to  monopolise  the  land  of 
the  priests  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of 
the  people,  but  he  would  not  defy  the  prejudice 
of  his  subjects  against  shepherds,  a  prejudice 
which  arose  not  so  much  from  the  profession 
in  itself  as  from  the  fact  that  it  was  that  of 
the  invaders  who  had  conquered  the  land. 

It  is  quite  a  wrong  idea  to  imagine  that  there 
were  in  Egypt  hereditary  castes.  It  is  certain 
that  high  employments  were  often  monopolised 
by  families  who  very  likely  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  a  king  or  of  a  dynasty.  But  a  priest  might 
be  at  the  same  time  a  general  or  a  civil  officer, 
and  we  do  not  see  those  insuperable  barriet> 
between  the  professions  which  are  found  in  India. 

10*.  Foreign  Policy. — The  foreign  policy  of 
the  Egyptians  has  generally  been  considered  as 
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being  marked  by  extreme  exclusiveness  and  by  a 
great  reluctance  to  admit  foreigners  into  Egypt. 
The  Egyptians,  like  all  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, considered  the  strangers  more  or  less 
as  barbarians ;  and  this  idea,  which  is  derived 
chiefly  from  a  religious  feeling,  had  a  kind  of 
justification  as  long  a*  they  had  as  neighbours 
only  nations  which  stood  very  far  behind  them 
in  civilisation.  They  seem  to  have  admitted 
strangers  in  Egypt  whenever  they  found  that 
they  could  employ  them  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

The  kings  of  the  first  six  dynasties  waged  war 
chiefly  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sinai  tic- 
peninsula,  which  they  held  under  their  rule; 
but  from  the  end  of  the  11th,  and  during  the 
12th  and  the  13th  dynasties,  we  see  the  efforts  i 
«>f  the  Pharaohs  directed  against  the  southern 
countries,  the  Negroes  and  the  Cushite  popu- 
lations. Many  inscriptions  indicate  that  those  ( 
nations  were  considered  as  subjects,  and  very  j 
likely  reduced  to  slavery;  however,  when  we 
find  at  Tanis  a  prince  of  the  13th  dyuasty  called 
the  Ne<jro,  and  also  a  king  of  the  Papyrus  of 
Turin  bearing  the  same  name,  it  shows  that  the 
strangers  had  acquired  in  Egypt  a  certain  in- 
fluence. Under  the  12th  and  the  13th  dynasties 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  more  accessible 
to  the  admission  of  foreign  elements  than  earlier. 
At  this  time  we  h'ud  the  first  intercourse  with 
the  Mat'aiou,  a  Libyan  nation  out  of  which  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  great  dynasties  recruited  a 
foreign  police.  Then  also  we  see  the  peaceful 
invasion  of  the  Shemites,  or,  according  to  some 
authors,  of  the  serai tising  Khamites  who  settled 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  the  Amu 
Bouk6\oi,  the  forerunner  s  of  the  Hyksos,  who 
were  to  conquer  the  whole  land. 

When  Egypt  had  been  liberated  from  her 
foreign  rulers,  there  began  the  long  war  with  the 
nations  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  upper  part 
of  Mesopotamia.  The  Semitic  clement  had  not 
disappeared  from  the  country  with  the  Hyksos. 
Not  only  did  a  great  part  of  the  Semitic  imputa- 
tion remain  in  the  Eastern  Delta,  but  their 
influence  was  felt  very  strongly  in  many  re- 
spects. We  have  spoken  before  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  horses  and  of  chariots.  The  worship  of 
Baa!  remained  at  Tsui  is,  and  even  in  the  language 
there  are  many  Semitic  words  which  are  em- 
ployed rather  than  the  corresponding  Egyptian, 
as  if  it  had  been  fashionable  to  choose  the  Semitic 
rather  than  the  vernacular.  The  conquests  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  Syria  did  not  last  longer  than 
the  lives  of  the  conquerors ;  they  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  conquered  nations,  and  except 
a  few  inscriptions  no  trace  remained  of  the 
passage  of  the  Egyptians,  who  exacted  tribute 
from  their  vassals,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
press  upon  them  their  civilisation.  There  is 
one  nation  for  which  the  Egyptians  seem  to 
have  had  more  respect  than  for  any  others, 
the  Hittites  or  Kheta.  In  spite  of  their  being 
always  called  4,thc  vile  Kheta,"  Ramses  II.  must 
have  found  that  they  were  rivals  worthy  of  him, 
and  that  it  had  cost  him  great  difficulty  to 
beat  them,  as  he  made  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
which  both  nations  are  on  the  same  footing,  and 
which  is  the  first  diplomatic  document  of  which 
we  know.  In  this  treaty  we  find  a  positive 
alliance  between  the  two  nations,  which  are  to 
help  each  other  in  case  of  attack  ;  besides,  there  | 


are  clauses  of  extradition  of  fugitive  criminal*, 
and  a  kiud  of  protection  of  industry,  for  it  u 
stipulated  that  clever  workmen  coming  trotr. 
Egypt  will  not  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land 
of  the  Kheta,  but  will  be  sent  back,  and  the  re- 
ciprocal clause.  Another  proof  of  the  respec'. 
which  Ramses  II.  had  for  the  Kheta  is  the  Let 
of  his  marrying  the  king's  daughter. 

Of  the  relations  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Israelites,  the  first  we  know  of  is  the  arrirs]  of 
Abraham  iu  the  reigu  of  a  Hyksos  king,  who  re- 
ceived him  just  as  one  of  hi<-  follower!,  Apepi, 
was  to  receive  Jacob.  The  revolution  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  dynasty,  ini 
the    return    to    power   of   the  native  l;n«- 
greatly  altered  the  feeling  of  the  Egyptian* 
towards  the  foreign  settlers,  who  were  then  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war  and  treated  as  such. 
The  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  dynasty,  and  the  weakness  d' 
most  of  the  rulers  of  the  20th,  prevented  then 
from  doing  anything  against  the  Israelites ;  and 
later  still,  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  men 
to  a  great  power,  one  of  the  kings  of  tb; 
21st  dynasty,  very  likely  a  Tanite.  srare  hi; 
daughter  to  Solomon.  The  expedition  of  Shislak 
in  Palestine  may  be  considered  as  the  laat  ©:' 
those  great  conquering  campaigns  in  Syria  o: 
which  there  had  been  so  many  in  the  18th  an) 
the  19th  dynasties.    After  that  time  Egyptian 
and  Hebrews  were  natural  allies  against  tie 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians.    It  was  this  rea- 
sonable  policy  which  Necho  advocated  in  hit 
message  to  Jo'siah.    As  to  Zcrah,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  beaten  by  Asa,  he  may  have  been  cue 
of  the  Osorkons,  or  he  may  perhaps  hare  been 
one  of  the  Ethiopian  chiefs  who  at  that  tune 
began  already  to  invade  Egypt.    The  history  tf 
Jeremiah  shows  how  the  Jews  were  accustfmri 
to  look  to  Egypt  for  support  and  to  take  refuge 
there. 

With  respect  to  the  African  nations,  the  Lib- 
yans, the  Mashuash  (Maxyes),  and  the  Mat's:" 
were  very  early  employed  by  the  Egypt uu  is 
gendarmerie,  and  also  as  mercenaries :  they  hid 
likewise  some  Negro  troops.  The  chiefs  of  the* 
mercenaries  succeeded  sometimes  in  usurp&f. 
the  kingly  power.  The  dynasty  of  Shishak  and 
of  the  Hubastite  kings  very  likely  attained  tvtoe 
throne  by  the  help  of  their  foreign  mercenaries. 
Generally  we  may  consider  that  the  Nejroej 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks,  like  the  slate- 
hunts  of  modern  times.  The  Negroes  were  likei 
as  slaves ;  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  " 
Negroes  :  "  they  were  diligent  and  attentire  t 
their  work. 

The  Greeks  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  had  been  kept  out  becauv 
several  times  the  Pharaohs,  like  Menephtah  a&i 
liamses  III.,  had  had  to  repel  their  invasion*, 
were  not  only  admitted,  but  called  in  by  Psaa- 
metik  and  the  kings  of  the  26th  dynasty,  %h 
put  an  end  to  the  Dodecarchy,  and  who  mai' 
great  use  of  them  in  their  wars.  From  thai 
time  the  foreign  soldiery  is  an  important  elemtot 
in  the  history  of  Egypt.  The  native  popuUu1' 
was  exhausted,  and  had  not  sufficient  enerjy 
resist  foreign  invaders.  They  depended  on  uec 
mercenaries  for  their  defence,  and  their  indepen- 
dence was  in  the  hands  of  those  trooj*.  Th** 
could  not  resist  the  Persians,  and  after  ther. 
they  easily  submitted  to  the  Macedonians. 
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17.  Army. — The  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  from  the  first  a  very  warlike  people ;  they 
were  rather  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Their  first  kings  were  not  great  conquerors,  and 
except  Pepi,  who  fought  against  the  Sinaites, 
we  do  not  see  records  of  great  wars  at  this 
early  period.  The  army  was  then  also  in  a 
much  more  elementary  state  than  later,  and 
very  likely  much  less  trained  and  disciplined 
i  ban  under  the  great  Theban  dynasties.  How- 


ever, even  under  the  6th  dynasty  they  had 
already  African  mercenaries  from  different  Negro 
races.  The  fact  of  their  having  to  fight  only 
barbarians  like  the  Negroes  did  not  develop  t  heir 
military  skill,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
they  were  such  an  easy  prey  to  the  Uyksos 
invaders.  With  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
dynasty  we  see  a  complete  change  in  this  re- 
spect. The  horse  and  the  chariot  become  an 
important  element  in  the  warfare.    Then  we 


rii*laui  of  bear j  lalhalrj.  {WUiimou.) 


<*e«  well-disciplined  troops  uniformly  armed 
and  divided  into  various  regiments  or  bodies. 
Chariots  and  cavalry  were  the  rapid  part  of  the 
:inny.  Though  we  hardly  see  any  representation 
of  horsemen  in  the  battle-scenes,  it  is  likely  that 
there  were  some.  But  the  chariots  were  far 
more  important.  It  was  the  way  in  which  the 
king  fought.  Each  car  carried  two  men,  the 
charioteer  and  the  warrior,  who  generally  was 
an  archer. 


The  infantry  consisted  of  several  kinds  of 
troops.  The  spearmen  had  a  large  shield  and 
a  spear,  and  also  a  kind  of  falchion.  The  archers 
had,  beside  their  bow,  a  hatchet  or  a  kind  of 
curved  stick,  which  is  still  used  by  African 
nations.  Slingers  are  seen  on  the  boats  in  a 
naval  fight.  Pole-axes  and  maces  are  also 
common  wcapoDs.  Even  at  the  time  of  their 
great  conquests  the  Egyptians  had  mercenaries: 
I  the  Shartano,  who  wore  a  metal  helmet  and  a 
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short  dagger,  the  Mashuash  (Maxyes),  and  the 
Kahek,  another  Libyan  tribe.  Not  only  could 
these  troops  tight  pitched  battles,  but  they 
knew  to  a  certain  degree  the  art  of  making 
ieges.    We  see  on  some  sculptures  the  capture 


Egyptian  army  (2  Ch.  xii.  2):  "It  came  to  pass 
that  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Iichobnam,  Shishak, 
king  of  Kgypt,  came  up  agniust  Jerusalem  . . . 
with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  threescore 
thousand  horsemen,  and  the  people  were  without 


EGYPT 

of  very  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Syria,  which 
could  only  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege. 

The  description  which  Scripture  gires  of  the 
army  of  Shishak  corresponds  to  the  T.iriety  of 
foreign  troops  which  arc  often  found  in  u 


number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt :  tfc* 
Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  EthiopiiW 
Here  the  Septuagiut  tianslatea  the  word  Sd- 
kiim  Troglodytes.  We  hare  no  reason  to  coat* 
this  translation ;  we  should  thus  hare  menu* 
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of  three  kinds  of  African  mercenaries  —  the  I  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Egyptian  pictures. 
Libyans,  the  Troglodytes,  and  the  Ethiopians.  They  may  have  been  the  Libyans,  something 
It  is  cnrions  to  find  such  a  very  large  cavalry,  |  like  the  Numidian  cavalry .d 


Taixiha, 
ronton  troop* 

18.  Domestic  Life. — The  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings of  the  tombs  give  us  a  verv  fall  insight  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  great  work. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  high 
position  occupied  by  women ;  it  is  not  rare  in 
the  funeral  pictures  to  see  them  represented 
near  their  husbands :  the  wife  is  called  "  the 
lady  of  the  house,"  "  a  palm  of  loveliness," 
*'  beloved  by  her  husband."  Monogamy  seems 
to  have  been  the  rule ;  polygamy,  however,  was 
not  forbidden,  nor  marriage  between  brother  and 
sister,  which  may  ]»erhaps  be  traced  to  the  early 
tradition  of  "endogamy,"  the  marriage  within 
the  family.  It  is  certain  that  polygamy  was 
very  common  with  the  kings. 

As  to  their  general  manner  of  life  it  is  that 
of  a  highly  civilised  people,  whose  pursuits 
and  occupations  were  essentially  agricultural. 
The  occupations  of  the  upper  classes,  indepen- 
dently of  the  employments,  which  must  have 
been  very  numerous,  cither  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  or  in  everything  which  con- 
cerned religion,  consisted  in  the  superintendence 
of  their  fields  and  gardens.  The  Egyptians 
were  of  a  cheerful  and  rather  careless  nature, 
and  were  very  fond  of  amusements  of  all  kinds. 
Their  turn  of  mind  seems  to  have  been  rather 
witty;  they  liked  caricatures;  and  in  the  dia- 
logues of  workmen  which  we  often  meet  with, 
there  are  jokes  of  the  same  kind  as  one  would 
hear  now  in  a  gang  of  fellah-labourers.  They 
were  fond  of  banqueting,  and  their  parties  were 
very  merry  and  distinguished  by  great  luxury. 
Women  sat  with  men ;  thev  were  attended  by 
female  slaves,  who  brought  them  the  dishes  and 
cups  of  wine  and  flowers  in  abundance,  especially 
the  lotus,  very  much  liked  because  of  its  good 
perfume.  Dancing  girls  would  come  to  amuse  the 
guests,  accompanied  by  players  on  the  flute  and 
tambourine,  and  women  clapping  their  hands. 
They  were  fond  of  music:  the  flute,  the  "  dara- 
booka,"  the  harp,  and  several  kinds  of  guitars 


were  their  instruments.  They  had  many  games: 
draughts,  which  men  and  women  would  play 
together,  dice,  and  another  called  "the  vase. 
Besides,  they  liked  gymnastics,  and  one  of  their 
entertainments  was  to  see  women  juggling,  or 
performing  feats  of  agility. 

All  this  was  in  the  greatest  possible  contrast 
with  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Israelites,  who 
were  from  the  first  a  pastoral  people  (2  K.  xiii. 
5).  Joseph's  brethren  must  have  felt  very 
much  as  strangers  in  his  comjwiny  and  amidst 
his  Egyptian  attendants,  and  this  explains  the 
distance  which  Joseph  is  obliged  to  keep  between 
them  and  the  Egyptians  when  he  admits  them  to 
eat  in  his  presence. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  an  important 
part  of  the  Egyptian  life.  A  considerable 
number  of  priests  and  workmen  were  occupied 
in  the  embalmiug  of  the  body,  which  took  a 
long  time,  and  had  to  be  done  carefully.  This 
custom,  which  continued  to  a  very  late  period, 
originated  in  the  religious  idea  above  mentioned 
(p.  872) ;  the  body  was  to  be  preserved  from 
corruption.  The  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
funeral  were  of  various  kinds :  there  was  a 
procesaiou  in  which  the  mummy  lying  on  a 
sledge  was  drawn  by  cows,  while  the  mourners 
followed,  and  priests  read  prayers  and  burnt 
frankincense.  The  mourning  la*ted  seventy-two 
days.  Jacob  and  Joseph,  according  to  Scripture, 
were  treated  in  that  resect  exactly  as  if  they 
had  been  born  Egyptians. 

d  It  is  through  sacred  aud  profane  writers  that  we 
know  of  the  existence  of  Egyptian  cavalry.  In  the  case 
of  Sblshak's  army,  bnrseniun  arc  clearly  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  word  eng.  which  Is  a  riding-horse,  while 

chariot-horses  are  D*D1D-  I*  *  qoeation  whether 
cavalry  was  employed  independently  or  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  chariots  which  had  the  main  work  to 
do.  Tbls  conjunction  would  explain  their  not  being 
represented  on  the  liattle-scenea,  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  2>tJHB  *re  generally  mentioned  after  the  chariots. 
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19.  Literature  and  Art. — In  the  Egyptian 
language  there  in  what  we  call  a  literature,  a  j 
collection  of  works  of  various  descriptions, 
some  of  which  date  from  the  remotest  origin.  J 
There  is  the  religious  literature,  which  is  pre- 
served Loth  by  stone  monuments  and  by  papyri, 
besides  all  other  works  contained  in  the  nu- 
merous papyri  which  are  deposited  in  the 
museums.  The  Kgyptians  and  their  sovereigns 
were  a  very  literary  nation ;  they  were  the  first 
to  have  what  the  Assyrians  had  also  after  them, 
libraries,  which  were  preserved  in  the  temples. 
In  the  temple  called  the  Kamcsseum,  and  which 
Diodorus  describes  as  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
there  is  a  hall,  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  j 
which  is  consecrated  to  Thoth  and  Safekh,  "  the  ' 
lady  of  the  house  of  books,"  and  which  is  clearly 
the  library  which  Diodorus  mentions.  In  the 
Ptolemaic  temples  we  also  rind  the  library,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  its  walls  show  the  catalogue 
of  the  books  it  contained. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  lib.  vi.  p.  28G) 
gives  us  very  important  information  on  what 
he  calls  the  Hermetic  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  books  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth,  sacred 
books.  They  did  not  cover  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Egyptian  literature,  but  they  must  have 
comprised  a  large  part  of  it.  Most  of  them 
have  been  lost,  but  there  are  some  works  which 
we  may  consider  as  being  part  of  the  forty-two 
Hermetic  books  :  they  were,  first,  the  two  books 
of  the  chants,  of  which  one  contained  songs  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  the  second  a  description  of 
royal  life  and  its  duties.  The  next  class  com- 
prised the  four  astronomical  books  of  the  Horo- 
scopes; then  came  the  ten  books  of  the  hiero- 
grammatist,  some  of  which  referred  to  the  art 
of  writing,  others  to  the  geography  of  Egypt, 
the  course  of  the  Nile  ;  and  then  the  description 
of  the  properties  of  the  temples.  The  great 
Harris  Papyrus,  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the 
donations  of  king  Kamses  HI.  to  the  chief 
temples  of  Egypt,  would  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  last  class.  Then  came  the  ten  books  of  the 
Stolistes,  devoted  to  all  the  ordinances  concern- 
ing religious  worship.  It  is  likely  that  long 
inscriptions  found  in  the  temples  of  Abydos,  or 
more  frequently  in  the  Ptolemaic  temples,  and 
giving  ritualistic  prescriptions,  are  derived  from 
the  books  of  the  Stolistes.  Then  came  the 
sacred  books  par  excellence,  the  books  of  the 
prophet,  also  ten  in  number,  which  contained 
the  laws  and  everything  concerning  the  gods 
and  the  education  of  the  priests.  It  is  to  this 
class  that  belongs  the  most  important  religious 
work  we  know,  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  last 
six  books  contained  treatises  on  medical  science, 
an  art  which  was  very  popular  in  Egypt. 
Manetho  says  that  the  second  king  of  Egypt, 
Athothis,  practised  medicine  and  wrote  books  on 
anatomy.  The  same  is  said  of  a  king  of  the  3rd 
dynasty.  And  in  fact  in  the  medical  papyri, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  we 
find  that  parts  of  the  book  are  attributed  to 
very  early  kings. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead,  of  which  a  gTeat 
number  of  copies  have  been  preserved,  is  a  col- 
lection of  hymns  and  prayers,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  being  pronounced  by  the  deceased. 
They  describe  all  that  may  happen  to  the  soul 
after  it  has  been  separated  from  the  body.  This 
book  is  not  a  whole ;  it  is  a  mere  collection  ;  but 


it  was  usual  to  put  at  least  part  of  it  near  the 
mummies  in  the  coffins.  Therefore  the  papyri 
differ  very  much  in  length.  The  first  publication 
of  it  was  made  by  Lepsius  from  a  copy  pr?>*rv<;d 
at  the  Museum  of  Turin,  which  probably  belong* 
to  the  early  Ptolemies. 

Besides  the  religious  books,  we  have  papyri  on 
mathematics  and  on  moral  teaching;  descriptions 
of  travels  ;  descriptions  of  the  different  condition* 
of  men ;  various  tales  some  of  them  very  old, 
relating  the  life  of  adventurers,  the  tale  of  a 
doomed  prince,  and  the  famous  tale  of  the  Two 
Brothers.  Magical  books  are  frequent:  corre- 
spondences between  a  teacher  and  his  disciple,  in 
which  generally  the  teacher  endeavours  to  per- 
suade his  pupil  "of  the  great  advantage  of  learn- 
ing ;  besides  what  is  called  poems,  without  our 
being  certain  that  they  were  poetry.  A  work 
like  the  poem  of  Pentaur,  celebrating  the  cam- 
paign of  Kamses  II.  against  the  Kheta,  b 
certainly  written  in  a  poetical  style.  But  the 
laws  of  the  verse  have  not  yet  been  recogniwd. 
If  there  were  real  poetry,  it  consisted  in  some- 
thing like  the  Hebrew  verse,  in  parallel  sentences. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  all 
historical  books  of  the  Egyptians,  except  one  lift 
of  kings,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  can  be 
used,  owing  to  the  very  bad  state  of  U* 
papyrus. 

The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  Egyptian 
art  is  derived  from  several  circumstances.  It  b 
perhaps  the  oldest  we  know.  It  had  reached 
a  high  point  of  perfection  when  all  around  there 
was  nothing  but  nations  which  could  justly  be 
called  barbarians.  It  had  grown  out  of  itself; 
there  was  no  borrowing  of  foreign  elements  for 
they  did  not  exist.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
it  took  what  wc  may  call  the  prehistoric  Egyp- 
tians to  reach  the  state  of  civilisation  indi- 
cated by  the  tombs  near  the  Pyramids  and  by 
those  monuments  themselves ;  but  we  mar  be 
certain  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  artirtie 
sense  developing  itself  gradually;  interpreting 
nature  without  any  external  influence :  every- 
thing is  indigenous,  and  has  sprung  up  in  tbe 
valley  of  the  Nile,  which  was  for  such  a  long 
time  like  a  well-built  house  surrounded  by  hats 
of  savage  barbarians. 

The  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  art  being 
religion,  architecture  has  had  by  far  the  pre- 
eminence over  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
temple  was  the  abode  of  the  god,  and  on  it  tbe 
kings  have  lavished  their  treasures  and  the 
labour  of  their  subjects.  The  remarkably  good 
stones  which  are  found  everywhere  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  favoured  the  special  gift  cf 
the  Egyptians  for  building ;  the  colossal  and 
magnificent  buildings  which  they  raided  are 
still  the  admiration  of  travellers.  They  invented 
the  column  and  the  architrave,  in  which  the 
imitation  of  nature  and  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  easily  to  be  recognised. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  raised  the  Pyramids, 
specially  destined  to  protect  the  body  which 
each  contained,  and  the  construction  of  which 
implies  an  advanced  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  even  of  mechanics. 

The  architect  was  a  man  of  high  position,  *wJ* 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter  were  only  work- 
men. Their  arts  were  only  the  accompaniment 
of  architecture,  and,  though  they  attained  a  hic's 
degree  of  beauty,  they  never  extricated  the  in- 
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•tires  entirely  from  the  conditions  which  recall 
their  original  purpose.  The  characteristics  of 
sculpture  and  painting  arc  remarkable  skill  in 
the  portrait,  in  the  reproduction  of  the  features 
which  distinguish  the  individual,  and  at  the  same 
time  great  purity  in  line  and  great  boldness  in 
drawing.  The  harmony  of  colour  is  quite  re- 
markable. Nevertheless  there  remains  a  con- 
ventional style  and  certain  characteristics  of  an 
art  still  in  its  infancy.  The  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  sculptor,  con  pled  with  great  ability 
in  handling  the  stone  or  the  metal,  was  ouly 
attained  by  the  Greek  sculptor.  However, 
Egyptian  art  was  very  much  admired  in 
antiquity,  and  the  Phoenicians  made  very 
many  imitations  of  works  of  art  as  well  in 
Egyptian  as  in  Assyrian  style,  and  sold  them  in 
their  colonies  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Hebrews,  who  were  a  pastoral  people, 
had  not  much  propensity  for  art,  uot  even  for 
architecture;  besides,  the  second  commandment 
did  not  allow  sculpture  to  develop  itself  among 
them.  In  that  respect  they  borrowed  little  from 
Egypt,  except  perhaps  some  details  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tabernacle  ami  the  Ark,  like  the 
cherubs.  Their  first  great  monument  was  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  ditlicult  to  know  what 
in  that  building  came  from  Egypt,  or  what  was 
dne  to  the  Phoenicians,  to  whose  skill  they 
appealed. 

20.  Magicians. — We  find  frequent  reference  in 
the  Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  to  the 
interpreters  of  dreams  (Gen.  xli.  8).  Visions  at 
night  were  considered  as  a  way  in  which  the 
gods  spoke  to  men.  We  have  several  accounts  of 
dreams  in  the  inscriptions:  for  instance,  Har- 
machis,  the  god  of  the  great  sphinx,  appears  to 
king  Thothmes  II.  during  his  sleep,  and  orders 
him  to  repair  his  monument  near  the  Pyramids  ; 
the  king  of  the  Exodus,  Menephtah,  when 
threatened  by  an  invasion  from  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  warned  bv  the  god  Phtah  not 
to  take  part  himself  in  the  battle. 

Generally  magic  was  not  separated  from 
medicine.  There  was  a  wide-spread  belief  in 
spells,  in  the  magic  power  of  certain  words  ;  we 
have  several  magical  books  written  both  in 
hieratic  and  in  demotic,  in  which  the  most 
extraordinary  prescriptions  are  made,  mixed 
with  strange  invocations  and  unintelligible 
words,  which  when  pronounced  were  thought 
to  have  some  mysterious  effect.  Magicians  were 
not  in  the  least  disrepute,  and  their  art  seems 
on  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  sign  of  pro- 
found and  hidden  knowledge.  The  serpent  was 
an  animal  which  always  was  connected  with 
magical  practices,  and  what  is  said  of  the 
sorcerers  of  Pharaoh  and  of  their  changing  their 
rods  into  serpents  reminds  us  of  the  extra- 
ordinary power  which  some  men .  exert  over 
those  animals,  as  may  be  seen  constantly  even 
now  in  the  streets  of  an  Oriental  city.  (Ex.  vii. 
11  sq.,  viii.  18,  19,  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9.) 
[Maoic;  Jambrcs;  Jax.nes.] 

21.  fndustrial  Arts. — The  industrial  arts  held 
an  important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  here  we  have  again  to  revert  to 
the  tombs,  not  only  to  their  pictures  and  to  the 
representations  they  give  us  of  the  industry  of 
the  country,  but  to  the  numerous  objects  which 
have  been  preserved  in  them.  Owing  to  the 
very  good  flax  which  grew  iu  the  valley  of  the 


Nile,  the  industry  of  weaving  had  a  great  de- 
velopment;  they  male  linen  of  all  qualities, 
from  the  coarsest  to  the  most  delicate,  whirh 
they  dyed  in  brilliant  colours.  Egyptian  linen 
had  a  great  repute  (Is.  xix.  9),  and  found  its 
way  to  Palestine,  very  likely  through  Phoenician 
traders  (I'rov.  vii.  lb).  A  stouter  material  was 
leather,  which  was  worked  in  large  pieces, 
painted  and  ornamented  most  brilliantly,  like 
the  fuueral  canopy  of  Queen  Isis  em'Kheb. 
Many  arts  connected  with  good  housing  and 
comfort  in  the  dwellings  were  found  in  Egypt. 
Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  are  seen,  as  well 
as  turners,  who  used  the  bow  as  they  do  now 
in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo.  There  was  very  fine 
furniture;  most  elegant  chairs,  beds,  and  stools 
are  represented  in  the  tombs,  besides  boats  of 
pleasure,  which  must  have  been  most  luxurious. 
A  great  quantity  of  pottery  was  made.  It  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  employments  of  the  Hebrews 
during  their  bondage.  Glass  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  early  as  the  11th  dynasty,  and 
pictures  of  glass-blowers  are  met  with  in  the 
tombs  of  Bcni-Hassan  of  the  12th  dynasty. 

Boat-making  must  have  employed  a'  great 
number  of  people,  as  nearly  all  transport  was 
made  by  water ;  however,  they  also  made 
chariots,  but  only  after  the  use  of  the  horse 
became  frequent  in  the  army. 

Egyptian  jewellers  have  left  us  pieces  of  their 
work  which  still  excite  the  admiration.  The 
famous  jewels  of  Queen  Aahhotep  of  the  17th 
dynasty  show  how  skilful  they  were.  These  are 
made  in  silver  and  gold,  precious  stones,  and  a 
glass  paste  or  enamel.  In  the  ornamenting  of 
the  temples,  besides  gold  and  silver,  the  Egyp- 
tians used  the  metal  called  asein,  the  ffA«*Tpor 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
silver ;  for  common  use  they  had  chiefly  copper 
and  bronze;  iron,  though  known  already  at  an 
early  epoch,  was  much  rarer,  and  very  likely  a 
foreign  import.  Precious  metals  were  never 
coined;  there  was  no  Egyptian  coinage  before 
Alexander ;  the  gold  is  seen  in  rings  or  purses, 
or  plates,  and  the  exchanges  were  paid  by  weigh- 
ing the  precious  metals,  as  was  customary  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxiii.  16). 

22.  festivals. — The  religious  festivals  were  in 
great  number,  judging  from  the  lists  which  are 
found  in  the  calendars  ;  and  in  the  great  tem- 
ples like  Thebes,  Denderah,  and  Edfoo,  they  were 
kept  with  great  pomp.  The  processions  were 
an  important  part  of  the  festivals:  the  emblems 
of  the  gods  were  carried  in  the  halls  or  some- 
times outside  of  the  temple  at  certain  fixed  days 
and  hours.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  those  fes- 
tivals were  attended  with  much  licence — for 
instance,  the  grand  festivity  of  Rubastis,  which 
is  described  by  Herodotus  (ii.  59,  GO) ;  this  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  festivals  of  gods 
of  generation.  The  description  of  the  festival 
of  the  golden  calf  given  in  Ex.  xxxii.  shows 
that  it  also  took  that  character.  Whether 
the  golden  calf  was  a  recollection  of  Apis  or 
Mnevis  or  some  other  bull,  it  was  an  emblem  of 
the  generative  power,  and  the  description  hiis  a 
certain  likeness  to  the  festival  of  Amon  Khem 
represented  on  the  temples  at  Thebes,  where  a 
white  bull  appears,  and  where  there  is  much 
dancing. 

23.  Manners  of  modern  Inhabitants. — In  the 
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manners  of  the  modern  inhabitants  there  is  ] 
much  which  recalls  the  old  Egyptians,  which  ] 
is  derived  from  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
nature  and  the  climate  of  Egypt,  so  different  I 
from  other  countries;  much  also  which  illus- 
trates the  Bible,  owing  to  the  immutability  of 
things  in  the  East,  and  also  to  Arab  influence. 
In  this  respect*  the  staudard  work  to  be  con- 
sulted is  Lane's  Modern  Ejuptians;  cp.  also  Mrs. 
Poole,  The  JJwjlishwoman  in  Egypt. 

24.  Chronolo'ji/. — No  subject  in  Egyptology  is 
more  discussed  than  chronology ;  there  is  none 
on  which  opinions  are  more  at  variance,  and 
which  is  to  be  treated  with  more  caution. 
Chronology  is  based  upon  astronomy ;  and  al- 
though we  have  a  certain  number  of  astrono- 
mical representations,  they  are  so  intermingled 
with  mythology,  so  evidently  recorded  for  a 
religious  purpose,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
safe  use  of  them.  We  know,  however,  that 
there  were  some  astronomical  books,  but  none  of  ! 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  except  perhaps  a  few 
fragments  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  some  temple. 

According  to  the  generally  prevalent  ideas 
which  were  first  advocated  by  Lepsius  in  his 
standard  book  on  Egyptian  chronology,  the 
Egyptians  had  two  different  years:  a  vague  i 
year,  consisting  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
and  five  intercalary  days  ;  and,  besides,  a  fixed 
solar  year,  consisting  of  365J  days.  Those  years 
began  originally  on  the  same  day,  the  first  of  the 
month  of  Thoth  (20th  July,  Greg.),  with  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  But  as  after  four 
years  there  was  a  difference  of  oue  day  in  the 
beginning  of  the  two  years,  it  is  admitted,  and 
confirmed  by  testimonies  of  Greek  authors,  that 
they  made  use  of  the  so-called  Sothiac  cycle, 
1460  solar  years  corresponding  to  1461  vague 
years:  after  the  lapse  of  that  period,  the  two 
years  began  again  on  the  same  day.  Although 
we  find  no  allusion  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts  to 
the  Sothiac  period,  the  constant  mention  of  Sothis 
in  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  makes 
it  very  probable  that  they  knew  the  period  and 
made  use  of  it ;  while  on  the  contrary  there  is 
no  reason  at  all  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
period  of  Apis  (2.r>  years),  or  of  the  Phoenix 
(500  years),  which  are  not  supported  even 
indirectly  by  the  monuments.  In  the  inscrip- 
tions, when  a  great  number  of  years  is  indicated, 
it  is  generally  by  means  of  the  Set  cycle,  the 
rpiaKovrfrripis  (.'30  years),  or  the  hunti',  a  period 
of  120  years. 

The  Egyptians  had  three  seasons  of  four 
months.  The  first  was  the  season  of  the  inun- 
dation, which  began  shortly  after  the  summer 
solstice,  and  which  comprised  the  months  of 
Thoth,  Paophi,  Athyr,  and  Choiak.  The  second,  ; 
comprising  the  months  of  Tybi,  Mechir,  Phame- 
not,  and  Pharmuti,  was  the  season  of  ploughing 
and  agricultural  labours.  The  third  was  the 
season  of  harvest, — Pachons,  Payni,  Epiphi, 
Mesori.  The  names  of  the  seasons  had  no  sense 
in  the  vague  year,  as  in  the  course  of  time  the 
>easons  went  through  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  year. 

There  was  no  fixed  era  :  no  mention  has  been 
found  of  anything  like  it  except  in  mythological 
texts  and  in"  the  tablet  of  the  year  400,  in  which 
in  officer  of  Ramses  II.  dates  his  arrival  at 
Tanis  in  the  400th  year  of  the  king  Set  Nubti, 
■  n  the.  4th  day  of'Mesori.     It  is  difficult  to 


know  what  real  historical  value  may  be  attri- 
buted to  this  date.  The  events  art  al*ay» 
dated  by  the  year  of  the  reigning  king.  Besides, 
the  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  need 
of  fastening  their  history  to  some  tuetl  astro- 
nomical facts.  Their  chronology  w&s  more  a 
succession  of  kings  aud  names,  with  the  sum  of 
years  during  which  they  had  reigned.  Tat 
calendars  seem  to  have  had  a  specially  religious 
purpose ;  they  indicate  when  the  festival*  of 
the  gods  are  to  take  place,  when  the  olurtDgs 
are  to  be  brought.  The  mention  of  an  era  u 
derived  from  a  passage  of  the  Greek  mathema- 
tician Theon,  who  speaks  of  nn  era  of  king 
Menophres,  the  beginning  of  a  Sothiac  cycle, 
which  would  correspond  to  July  20,  B.C.  132J. 
Lepsius  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  kiuj 
Menophres  was  the  son  of  Ramses  II.,  Menej/htah 
of  the  19th  dynasty.  In  fact,  the  name  ot 
Menophres  has  not  been  identified  in  this  torn, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  the 
coronation  name  of  a  king,  the  name  of  the 
first  cartouche  including  the  syllable  Ra,  rather 
than  the  second  name,  as  is  the  case  wita 
Menephtah. 

Extensive  researches  on  the  calendar  have  beta 
lately  made  by  several  scholars,  and  particu- 
larly by  Brugsch,  who,  in  his  book  written  in 
1865  (Materiaux  jxtur  servir  it  la  tfxmstn'ix* 
du  Calendriei&les  anciens  jtjypticrui),  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  under  the  12th  dynasty  Uw 
Egyptians  used  four  different  years — the  vagt« 
year,  the  solar  year,  a  lunar  year,  and  a  lima: 
year  with  intercalation.  Quite  lately,  reverting 
to  his  former  studies  with  the  addition  of  a 
great  number  of  new  texts,  and  interpreting 
many  of  the  mythological  expressions  whirii 
refer  to  astronomical  facts.  Dr.  Brugsch  dUcanii 
several  of  the  results  which  he  advocated  in  his 
previous  works,  and  brings  forward  conclniioM 
which,  if  they  can  stand  the  test  of  a  severe 
criticism,  would  certainly  be  a  great  progrra 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
According  to  the  new  theory  of  the  emiotct 
Egyptologist,  the  principal  facts  would  be  the 
following. 

The  dates  of  all  Egyptian  monuments  are 
given  in  the  vague  year  of  365  days,  which 
began  originallv  with  the  heliacal  rising  »t 
Sothis  in  the  night  of  the  19-20  July.  Tinr* 
are  only  two  mentions  of  a  fixed  solar  year  with 
an  intercalary  day  after  four  y  ears,  and  both  of 
them  are  later  than  the  reform  of  the  calendar 
made  by  the  emperor  Augustus  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Alexandrian  year.  Th*  corre- 
spondence of  the  vague  year  with  a  fiied  \>ar 
is  indicated  through  the  phases  of  the  moon,  tb- 
stations  of  the  sun,  the  beginning  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  rising  of  certain  stars,  particularly 
Sothis.  The  existence  of  a  lunar  year  runniai; 
parallel  with  the  solar  year,  and  which  wai 
used  as  well  as  the  civil  vear  for  the  dating 
of  certain  festivals,  is  with  I>r.  Brugsch  st 
established  fact.  'The  eminent  Egyptologta. 
although  denying  that  there  is  any  mention  ^ 
the  Sothiac  cycle,  quotes  three  inscriptions  givis? 
the  rising  of  Sirius  at  a  certain  date  of  ti* 
vague  year :  of  those  dates  one  belongs  to  t« 
6th,  another  to  the  18th  dynasty,  and  tr* 
last  to  a  Roman  emperor  at  Esneh ;  th<*y  an 
evidently  separated  by  the  so-called  iromo- 
orcum,  the  period  of  1461  years  of  the  Sota* 
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cycle;  which  would  imply  that  this  period  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

These  few  facts  will  show  how  difficult  it  is 
at  present  to  reconstruct  the  chronological 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  the  more  so  because 
there  are  evidently  many  expressions  of  which 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  real  sense. 

We  are  not  much  more  fortunate  with  his- 
torical chronology.  Our  best  materials  for  esta- 
blishing it  are  the  lists  of  kings,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  coutained  in  the  Papyrus 
of  Turin.  It  is  written  in  hieratic  characters, 
very  likely  under  the  reign  of  Ramses  III.  of 
the  20th  dynasty.  It  consisted  of  ten  columns 
of  text  giving  the  names  of  all  the  kings,  from 
the  gods  or  heroes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Hyksos,  with  the  number  of  years,  months, 
and  days  which  they  had  reigned ;  at  the  end 
of  each  dynasty  the  numbers  were  summed  up. 
This  document,  which  contained  more  than  200 
names,  and  which  would  be  invaluable  for  the 
reconstruction  of  historical  chronology,  is  unfor- 
tunately broken  into  164  pieces.  A  few  larger 
portions  have  been  put  together,  but  a  run- 
ning text  cannot  be  restored. 

There  are  some  other  lists  on  different  monu- 
ments :  the  largest  is  the  list  of  Seti  I.  in  the 
temple  of  Abydos,  giving  75  names  of  predeces- 
sors of  Seti  I.,  the  first  being  Mena.  Although 
this  list  is  of  great  value  for  the  sequence  of 
the  kings,  it  is  far  from  being  complete.  Apart 
from  the  Hyksos,  who  are  entirely  omitted,  it 
is  certain  that  Seti  has  made  a  choice  between 
his  ancestors,  anJ  has  neglected  those  whose 
reigns  were  very  short  or  inglorious.  This  list 
was  copied  by  the  son  of  Seti  I.,  Ramses  II.,  in 
the  same  temple  of  Abydos.  The  fragments  of 
his  copy  have  been  brought  to  the  British 
Museum. 

Further,  we  have  the  list  of  Sakkarah,  which 
comes  from  the  tomb  of  an  officer  called  Tou- 
nari ;  it  contains  only  47  names,  begins  with 
the  sixth  king  of  the  1st  dynasty,  and  is  less 
reliable  than  that  named  above,  as  the  scribe  has 
evidently  shown  some  carelessness  in  the  way  he 
copied  his  original.  It  belongs  also  to  the  time 
of  Ramses  II.  There  are  several  others  of  minor 
importance. 

According  to  tradition,  the  lists  of  kings  pre- 
served in  the  temples  were  used  as  documents 
by  a  Sebennytic  priest  called  Manetho,  who 
wrote  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  and  by  his 
command.  He  is  said  to  have  written  three 
books  on  Kiyxnrrtaxh  i/to^Wj^uxto.  This  work 
was  not  noticed  by  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
not  by  Diodorus ;  but  the  Christian  chrono- 
graphers  and  Joseph  us  have  made  great  use  of 
it,  and  we  know  Manetho  only  through  their 
writings.  Josephus  gives  us  a  few  fragments, 
but  the  lists  of  dynasties  are  known  by  the  ex- 
tracts of  African  us  quoted  by  Syncellus  and 
those  of  Eusebius.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possi- 
ble to  say  that  we  have  the  text  of  Manetho 
himself,  as  it  has  mainly  come  to  us  third  hand. 
Manetho  divided  the  history  of  Egypt  down  to 
the  Ptolemies  into  thirty  dynasties,  the  thirty- 
first  being  the  Persians ;  for  each  dynasty  he 
gives  the  names  of  the  kings  and  the  number 
of  years  they  reigned.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  Manetho  would  be  a  sound  basis  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Egyptian  ehronology.  How- 
ever, it  has  proved  not  to  be  so.    Wherever  we 
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can  check  his  dates  by  monumental  evidence, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  his 
numbers  and  those  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
and  that  chiefly  for  the  time  previous  to  the 
20th  dynasty.  Admitting  all  his  dynasties  to 
have  been  successive,  Mena,  the  first  king,  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  the  year  5613  B.C.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  passage  of  Syncellus  says  that 
Manetho  reckoned  the  length  of  the  history  of 
Egypt  as  3555  years  from  Mena  to  the  conquest 
under  the  Persian  king  Ochos ;  which  would 
place  the  beginning  of  the  first  reign  in  the 
year  3892.  Lepsius  lays  a  great  stress  on  this 
passage,  which  he  considers  as  taken  from  the 
original  Manetho,  while  others  think  that  it  is 
derived  from  a  book  called  Sothis,  which  was 
falsely  attributed  to  Manetho.  In  order  to 
make  the  lists  of  the  kings  coincide  with  this 
sum,  Lepsius  has  admitted  that  several  of  the 
dynasties  must  bo  considered  as  having  reigned 
simultaneously.  It  is  certain  that  the  nearly  total 
absence  of  monuments  of  the  7th  to  the  10th 
dynasties  and  the  great  gap  of  the  Hyksos'  time 
may  justify  such  an  assumption.  However, 
there  is  hardly  any  evidence  of  collateral  dy- 
nasties in  the  inscriptions,  and,  besides,  we  know 
many  names  of  kings  who  are  not  mentioned  by 
Manetho. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  with  such  scanty 
and  unreliable  information  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  Egyptologists  as  to 
the  dates,  chiefly  for  the  Old  and  the  Middle 
Empire.  After  the  18th  dynasty  we  have  some 
synchronisms  which  help  us,  to  a  certain  degree  ; 
the  date  of  the  Exodus,  which  historical  proof 
shows  to  hare  taken  place  very  soon  after  Ramses 
II. ;  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak 
(Sheshonk  L). 

List  of  the  Dynasties  of  Manetho.* 


Dynasty. 

Native  of 

1st 

This  (Arabat  el  Madfonnch)... 

8 

2nd 

B|              ...  ... 

•  •• 

9 

3rd 

Memphis 

... 

... 

9 

4th 

M 

. . . 

H 

6th 

Elephantine  (Memphis  ?) 

• .  • 

9 

6th 

Memphis  (Elephant! 

ner) 

•  •  • 

6 

7th 

Memphis 

... 

& 

8th 

i,  •-* 

... 

•  *• 

9 

9th 

Heracleepolis  ... 

... 

... 

i 

10th 

ii 

. . . 

19 

11th 

Diospulis  (Thel*») 

... 

.  •  ■ 

16  CI 

12th 

H 

... 

... 

8 

13th 

> .  • 

... 

60 

14th 

Xols' (Sakha)  ... 

•  *• 

7b 

15tb 

• 

••• 

6 

10th 

■i  ... 

... 

32 

17th 

Diospolf* 

... 

... 

5 

l«th 

91            ...  ... 

• 

... 

» 

19th 

ff            ...  ... 

... 

... 

7 

20th 

i  *            ...  ... 

... 

... 

12 

21st 

Tanls   

•  i. 

... 

7 

22nd 

Hub&stis  

•  •• 

•  •• 

9 

23rd 

Tanis   

... 

... 

3 

24th 

Sals   

.*• 

... 

3 

25th 

Ethiopians 

•  .* 

3 

26th 

Sals   

... 

•  •• 

9 

27th 

Persians  

... 

i  -  • 

3 

28th 

Sals 

... 

... 

4 

29th 

Mendv*  

... 

... 

4 

30th 

Sebcnnytos 

•  *• 

... 

3 

31st 

Perslaus  from  Ochos 

... 

3 

•  See  Lepsius,  Kmigtbuck  der  Acgypter. 

3  L 
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The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  each  dynasty  according  to  the  view 
of  three  of  the  leading  Egyptologists.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
system  of  Lepsius  starts  from  the  datum  which 
he  considers  as  Manethonian,  that  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Egyptian  empire  was  3555  years. 
Mariette  (Apercu  de  CHist.  Anc.  de  V&jypte) 
merely  sums  up  the  numbers  of  Manetho,  while 
Brugsch  alone  has  a  chronological  system  which 
is  given  here  from  his  last  History  of  Egypt' 
(Leipz.  1877). 


Dynasty. 

Lepsius. 

Mariette. 

Brugsch. 

1 

IH 

J*  92 

... 

5004 

... 

4400 

2 

•  •• 

3639 

... 

4751 

4133 

3 

... 

3338 

... 

4449 

3966 

4 

... 

3124 

... 

42.1.') 

.  .  . 

3733 

... 

2840 

• 

3951 

3566 

*■ 

... 

2744 

•  •• 

3703 

3300 

7 

... 

25*2 

... 

3500 

... 

3100 

8 

. 

2522 

3600 

... 

» 

*•• 

2674 

... 

3358 

10 

2566 

... 

3249 

•  •• 

II 

... 

2423 

r  - 

12 

•  •• 

2380 

|    3064  j 

i  ... 

2*66 

13 

.*• 

2136 

... 

2H51 

. . . 

14 

... 

2167 

... 

. . . 

15 

2101 

1 

1 

16 

.  .* 

1842 

.    2214  | 

17 

1684 

::: 

i  ::: 

18 

... 

1591 

... 

1703 

1700 

19 

1443 

... 

1462 

1400 

20 

1269 

1288 

• . . 

1200 

21 

•  •  . 

1091 

... 

1110 

••• 

1100 

22 

■N 

961 

.  M 

980 

. . . 

966 

23 

... 

787 

... 

810 

••• 

706 

24 

»•• 

729 

... 

721 

mm* 

733 

25 

... 

716 

715 

700 

i!t; 

■  .  • 

685 

... 

fc»,r, 

■  •* 

bb6 

27 

... 

625 

.  .  . 

627 

527 

2* 

■  ■• 

525 

406 

28 

... 

399 

... 

399 

.  .  . 

.-J99 

30 

378 

... 

378 

378 

31 
Alcxai 

i.ler 

340 

332 

•  •  • 
... 

340 

332 

... 
*  . . 

310 

332 

25.  History. — We  shall  now  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Egypt,  insisting  chiefly  on  the 
general  features,  and  on  the  facts  connected  with 
Scripture. 

The  early  age,  as  we  know  from  Manetho 
ami  the  Turin  Papyrus,  is  mythological.  The 
gods  were  considered  as  having  reigned  over 
the  country,  even  Set  himself;  and  the  duration 
of  each  dominion  was  assigned  in  the  papyrus. 
After  the  gods  came  the  age  of  the  Shesu-Hor, 
the  followers  of  Horus,  who  are  said  to  have 
helped  Horus  in  his  conquest  of  Egypt  from 
Set.  The  time  of  the  followers  of  Horus  is 
mentioned  in  the  texts  as  what  we  should  call 
the  prehistoric  atje. 

The  first  historical  king  is  called  by  the 
inscriptions  Mena.  We  have  no  Egyptian 
inscriptions  concerning  him,  only  the  mention  of 
his  name ;  but  the  Greek  authors  speak  of  him. 
By  them  he  is  said  to  have  left  This  (near  the 
present  town  of  Girgeh),  and  to  have  founded 
Memphis  on  a  spot  which  he  gained  from  the  Nile 

f  Since  BrugBcli  wrote  bis  history,  his  recent  dis- 
coveries will  probably  modify  bis  numbers.  Am  be 
refers  to  tbe  rclfrn  of  Tbothtnes  III.  the  astronomical 
coincidence  of  tbe  stone  of  Elephantine,  which  falls  in 
the  years  1477-1474.  this  lowers  his  numbers  by  about 
120 


through  changing  the  bed  of  the  river  by  muss  of 
a  dyke.    Diodorus  relates  (i.  45)  that  he  taught 
his  subjects  how  to  worship  the  gods  and  to 
offer  sacrifices,  and  besides  how  to  make  tables 
and   beds  and  use  precious  clothing,  and  to 
introduce  into  their  life  all  kinds  of  Injuries. 
Thus  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  sovereign 
who,  if  he  did  not  introduce  civilisation  in  th? 
country,  at  least  did  very  much  to  further  it. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  his  work  consisted  in 
uniting  under  his  sceptre  districts  which  were 
under  the  dominion  of  different  rulers,  and  id 
making  thus  one  kingdom.    It  is  a  difficult 
question,  which  very  likely  will  never  be  solved, 
how  far  the  Egyptians  were  civilised  before 
Mena,  and  how  long  it  took  them  to  reach  that 
point.    This  question  is  intimately  cotnectec 
with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian*,  h 
has  been  said  above  that  most  of  the  hi>u>riau- 
are  of  opinion  that  they  canx-  into  the  country 
through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  not  froa 
Ethiopia,  as  is  said  by  Herodotus,  became  tnr 
most  ancient  monuments  are  found  near  Mem- 
phis ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  Uppti 
Nile  there  is  nothing  except  of  a  very  rwent 
date.     However,   it    may    be   observed  that 
civilisation  does  not  always  go  parallel  with 
the  migrations  of  nations.    In   the  Egyptian 
tradition  everything  points  to  a  migration  rro:n 
the  South,  as  if  they  had  come  from  A>u 
through   Arabia,  crossing  the  Ked  Sea;  awi 
particularly  the  fact   that    Mena  himself  » 
uative  of  This,  has  to  go  north  a  great  distant 
in  order  to  found  Memphis  near  the  point  ofU* 
Delta.    As  that  part  of  the  country  has  aim*, 
been  called  Typhouian,  it  indicates  that  it  wa- 
occupied    by   a   population    of   foreign  ra^; 
Memphis,   in    Egyptian    Mennefer,  the 
building,   was   celebrated  for   its  temples 
Phtah  and  of  the   bull  Apis,  of  which  ta- 
burial-place  has  been  found.     Besides  erectile 
these  temples,  Mena  is  described  as  a  warlike 
king  who  fought   the  Libyans;   but  he  wn 
killed  by  a  hippopotamus,  which  is  rxrhapi  * 
mythical  way  of  saying  that  he  perished  n 
a  war  against  the  Shemites. 

The  succession  of  kings  has  been  divided  itl' 
three  periods:  the  Old  Empire,  which  reaca*- 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th  dynasty ;  the  MiddU 
Kmpire,  which  comprises  the  11th  and  foilowite 
dynasties,  to  the  end  of  the  Hyksos  |*?r>u-i ;  W- 
the  New  Empire,  which  goes  down  to  the  cooqu*-' 
of  the  country  by  the  Persians. 

The  monuments,  except  the  lists  of  king*,  ar 
silcnt  on  the  first  three  dynasties;  but  sndJ^n 
there  is  a  groat  numl»er  of  those  of  the  four;, 
dynasty,  in  the  time  of  which  the  prosperity  ^ 
Egypt  increased  considerably.    The  kings  o;'tk 
Pyramids  raised  Egypt  to  a  very  high  de gn*  v 
civilisation,  which  has  hardly  been  »nrp***: 
later.    The  first  of  them,  Snefru,  fought  it- 
natives  of  Sinai,  and  probably  was  the  tint  : 
make  use  of  the  mines  of  copper  and  turqu 
which  are  found  in  the  peninsula.  Hi* 
Khufu,  was  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyrin  J 
He  also  made  war  against  the  Shemites  JfNta 
A  tradition  which  lasted  down   to  the  tin- 
of  the  Ptolemies  attributes  to  him  the  plJ 
of  the  temple  of  Hathor  at  Denderah.  P»; 
he  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  construction  of 
Great  Pyramid,  that  gigantic  monument 
has  been  the  object  of  wonder  to  all 
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His  successor,  Khafra,  followed  his  example,  and 
also  Menkaura,  who  reigned  after  them.  These 
three  kings  are  the  constructors  of  the  three 
pyramids  of  Geezeh,  which  are  most  frequently 
visited. 


It  is  a  very  common  error  to  think  that  there 
are  only  the  three  pyramids  of  Geezeh,  and  that 
this  is  a  kind  of  construction  which  was  special 
to  those  three  kings.  On  the  whole  ridge  of  the 
desert  which  goes  from  Meydoom  to  A  boo  Ruash, 


a  length  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  are  scat- 
tered pyramids  which  amount  to  nearly  a 
hundred,  besides  probably  n  considerable  number 
which  have  disappeared.  They  differ  very  much 
in  »ize,  but  they  originate  from  a  religious 
idea  which  induced  the  sovereigns  to  choose  that 


particular  kind  of  burial.  The  pyramids  stand 
in  one  vast  cemetery,  where  thousands  of  dead 
were  buried,  not  only  from  Memphis,  but  also 
from  other  neighbouring  cities.  This  fact 
alone  would  make  it  probable  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  tombs;  besides,  all  inscriptions 
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which  mention  pyramids  speak  of  them  as 
funeral  monuments,  and  this  form  is  represented 
on  papyri  of  a  much  later  epoch  as  the  abode 
in  which  the  mummy  was  placed.  It  would  be 
extraordinary  that  all  the  hidden  wisdom  which, 
according  to  new  theories,  lay  concealed  in  the 
proportions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  should  be  a 
privilege  of  which  all  the  others  would  be 
entirely  deficient.  These  facts,  and  others  on 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  dwell,  have  induced 
Egyptologists  unanimously  to  discard  entirely 
the  ideas  which  have  been  brought  forward  lately 
about  the  purpose  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or 
which  consider  it  as  an  observatory;  not  to 
speak  of  the  opinion  which  supposes  all  the 
pyramids  to  have  been  built  in  order  to  prevent 
the  sand  from  covering  the  valley  of  the  Nile.1 

Let  us  remember  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Egyptian  eschatology :  the  body  is  to  revive 
in  the  Anient,  but  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  dissolved,  and  that  it  should  be  preserved 
at  any  price  from  corruption  or  violation.  Nearly 
everywhere  in  antiquity  the  tomb  of  the  chief, 
the  tomb  which  is  to  be  respected,  is  a  tumulus 
covering  a  chamber  or  a  coffin.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  Egypt  was  placed 
prevented  the  inhabitants  from  using  the  mere 
mound  as  a  burial.  If  it  had  been  in  the  valley, 
the  inundation  would  have  washed  it  off ;  or  had 
it  been  made  of  sand  in  the  desert,  the  wind 
would  soon  have  blown  it  away.  That  is  why 
they  made  it  of  stone.  A  pyramid  is  a  much 
improved  tumulus,  but  its  purpose  is  the  same. 

All  around  the  pyramids,  the  chief  officers 
of  the  kings  have  been  buried  in  tombs  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  funeral  chamber  which  contained 
the  mummy  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  shaft,  which  has  been  filled  up,  so  that  the 
coffin  was  held  to  be  absolutely  safe.  The  upper 
chambers,  in  which  offerings  were  made  to  the 
deceased,  are  adorned  with  fine  rilievoa,  which 
give  us  a  picture  of  what  is  considered  to  be  in 
the  other  life.  We  have  thus  by  means  of  these 
representations  an  idea  of  what  was  the  state 
of  Egypt  at  that  time.  As  the  picture  is 
funereal,  it  is  necessarily  incomplete,  but  we 
derive  from  it  very  much  information  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  on  the  customs  of  the 
inhabitants,  on  their  industry,  on  their  way  of* 
life,  on  their  art.  It  is  remarkable  that  art  in 
certain  respects  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
beyond  which  it  would  not  advance ;  it  is  more 
free  than  later,  nearer  to  nature,  less  conven- 
tional. At  that  time  the  turn  of  mind  of  the 
Egyptians  was  less  mystical  than  later.  Their 
representations  of  future  existence  are  nothing 
but  the  pictures  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  life 
in  this  world.  Properly  religious  texts  are 
never  found  except  in  the  pyramids  themselves. 

Though  we  do  not  know  much  of  tho  history 
of  Snefru,  Khufu,  Khafra,  and  Menkaura 
(Menkheres),  the  chief  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty, 
their  constructions  show  that  they  were  power- 
ful sovereigns.  They  were  the  first  conquerors. 
We  know  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  5th 
dynasty  and  the  pyramids  of  most  of  them. 
The  6th  is  said  to  have  come  from  Elephantine ; 
the  most  eminent  of  the  kings  is  Pepi,  who 
made  war  against  the  Herusha,  who  very  likely 

«  Cp.  the  admirable  book  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrfe,  7&« 
Fyramidt  and  Templet  <tf  Oitck. 
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were  a  Semitic  nation,  and  against  several  o{ 
the  negro  clans  or  tribes.  He  was  also  t'-ie 
founder  of  the  temples  of  Tanis  and  Bubaatii. 
The  last  ruler  of  the  dynasty  was  Queen  Xitocru. 
to  whose  name  the  Greek  authors  have  fastened 
legends  which  are  not  attested  by  the  Egyptian 
documents. 

The  most  complete  obscurity  reign*  over  the 
four  next  dynasties  till  the  end  of  the  link 
According  to  Manetho,  the  first  two  were  Mctn- 
phitic,  while  the  last  two  came  from  Heracieo- 
polis.  We  cannot  control  these  data  from  the 
monuments,  having  only  the  lists  and  the  Terr 
fragmentary  information  derived  from  the 
Papyrus  of  Turin.  Excavations  made  at  Hen- 
cleopolis  (Hanes,  Is.  xxx.  4),  the  present  Ahns> 
el  Medineh,  would  perhaps  throw  some  light  ou 
that  dark  period. 

The  monuments  agree  with  Manetho  in  giving 
to  the  11th  dynasty  a  Theban  origin.  The  soTe- 
reigns  of  this  dynasty,  of  which  the  exact  crier 
is  unknown,  are  called  Antcf  and  Mentuhotep: 
the  Antefs  were  buried  at  Thebes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  not  at  the  same  time  -i 
rival  line  at  Heracleopolis.  Under  the  last  king. 
Sankhkara,  we  see  the  first  uavul  expedition  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  A  fleet  is  sent  t> 
the  land  of  Punt,  the  Somali  coast,  to  fetch 
frankincense. 

The  12th  dynasty  is  very  well  known,  owin£ 
to  the  great  number  of  documents  which  haw 
been  left.    These  kings  were  the  founders  of  th- 
great  temple  of  Am  on  at  Thebes,  and  since  their 
age  Thebes  became  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian 
empire.    The  Amenemhas  and  Usertesens  weir 
warlike   princes;   they  directed    their  etForU 
chiefly  against  the  negro  nations ;  they  extended 
the  limits  of  their  kingdom  into  Nubia,  as  far 
as  Dongola ;  they  had  also  to  fight  the  Lihvia> 
and  the  Herusha  ;  besides,  they  made  great  con- 
structions: they  enlarged  the  temple  of  Turn  at 
Heliopolis,  of  which  one  of  the   obelisks  ye*, 
stands,  bearing  the  name  of  (Jsertesen  I.,  the 
second  ruler  of  the   dynasty;  they  enlarged 
also  the  temple  of  Tanis  (Zoan),  the  entrance 
hall  of  which  was  adorned  with  the  statues  of 
almost  all  these  kings.     To  the  sixth  kin$, 
Amenemha  III.,  is  attributed  the  digging  of  Lake 
Moeris,  a  large  artificial  basin  at  the  entrance  <si 
what  is  now  called  the  Fayoom,  the  purpose  >-i 
which  was  to  regulate  the  waters  of  the  inunda- 
tion.   When  the  Nile  was  very  high,  a  great 
quantity  of  water  was  gathered  there,  whkh 
could  be  used  for  inundating  the  country  around 
when  the  Nile  was  low.    The  site  of  Laki- 
Moeris  is  much  discussed ;  its  restoration  ha> 
been  strongly  advocated.    Near  the  lake  wa? 
situated  the  city  of  Shet,  called  by  the  Greek? 
Arsinoe,  and  now  Medinet  el  Fayoom.  Another 
construction   of  Amenemha   was   the  tempi!* 
described  by  Herodotus  as  the  Labyrinth,  some 
remains  of  which  Lepsius  discovered  near  the 
village  now  called  Howara.    A  literary  docu- 
j  ment  of  the  12th  dynasty  is  the  curious  tale 
I  of  Saneha,  who  relates  how,  leaving  Egypt,  he 
took  refuge  with  the  prince  of  Atima,  who  gave 
him  his  daughter  ;  after  many  years  spent  thcr? 
,  and  successful  wars  Saneha  returned  to  Egypt  ia 
1  the  time  of  Uscrtesen  I.    This  text  gives  us  as 
interesting  insight  into  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  there  was  then  between  Egypt  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.    Of  th-i 
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dynasty  we  have  most  beautifully  painted  tombs 
at  Beni-Hassan,  which  depict  the  life  and  the 
customs  of  the  Egyptians.  One  of  them  in 
particular,  the  tomb  of  the  officer  called  Khnum- 
hotep,  who  lived  under  Amenemha  II.  and  User- 
tesen  II.,  contains  a  most  interesting  picture, 
showing  a  Semitic  family,  numbering  thirty- 
seven  people,  coming  from  the  land  of  Abesha. 
That  they  are  of  Semitic  origin  is  shown  by 
their  very  characteristic  type,  by  the  name  of 
Abesha,  and  by  their  being  called  Amu.  The 
chief  bows  respectfully  before  Khnumhotep  and 
presents  him  with  a  wild  goat  of  the  same  kind 
as  are  found  in  Sinai ;  behind  him  are  wonitu 
and  children  riding  on  asses.  The  women  wear 
garments  of  various  colours,  and  carry  musical 
instruments  ;  it  is  said  also  that  they  bring  with 
them  a  kind  of  balm  for  the  eyes,  called  mestem. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  Shemites  desire  to  settle 
in  the  country,  and  that  they  are  entrusted  to 
the  officer  who  has  to  take  charge  of  them. 
This  shows  that  the  Semitic  nations  had  then 
l*gun  to  advance  into  Egypt.  They  came  at 
first  peacefully  and  settled  in  the  land,  but 
such  tribes  or  families  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  Hyksos  invaders,  who  for  several  centuries 
put  an  end  to  the  Egyptian  dominion. 

The  13th  dynasty  was  also  Thebau.  The  first 
sovereigns,  the  Sebekhotcps,  of  whom  monuments 
are  found  as  well  in  Nubia  as  at  Thebes  and  at 
Tanis,  certainly  held  the  whole  land  under  their 
sceptre,  but  we  have  not  the  complete  list  of 
these  rulers,  and  still  less  of  those  of  the  14th 
dvnasty.  We  reach  here  the  second  great 
chasm  in  Egyptian  history,  the  period  of  the 
Hyksos,  the  time  when  not  the  whole  land,  but 
certainly  Lower  Egypt,  was  subjugated  by  a 
foreign  race. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Hyksos,  to 
whom  very  different  origins  have  been  attri- 
buted. As  for  the  sense  of  their  name,  it  is 
given  correctly  by  Joseph  us ;  it  means  the 
Kings  of  the  Shepherds  :  sha$u(shos  in  demotic)  is 
the  usual  word  for  nomads.  The  longest  account 
of  their  invasion  is  given  by  Josephus,  who  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  Manet  ho,  that,  under  the 
reign  of  a  king  called  Timaios,  men  of  un- 
known origin,  coming  from  the  East,  iuvaded 
the  country  and  conquered  it  easily  without  a 
struggle.  After  having  subdued  the  kings,  they 
burnt  the  cities,  destroyed  the  temples,  and 
behaved  most  cruelly  towards  the  inhabitants, 
killing  the  men  and  reducing  the  women  and 
the  children  to  slavery.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
one  of  their  kings  was  Salatis,  who  resided 
at  Memphis ;  then  he  names  others :  Beon, 
Apakhnas,  Apophis,  Jannas,  Asses,  who  are  also 
quoted  with  variants  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius. 
The  duration  of  their  rule  is  said  by  Africanus 
to  have  been  284  years,  and  by  Josephus  511, 
until  they  were  expelled  by  a  king  called 
Misphragmuthosis. 

At  present  the  scarcity  of  the  monuments 
makes  it  guess-work  to  reconstruct  the  events 
which  Josephus  relates.  We  do  not  know  ex- 
actly at  what  time  the  invasion  took  place  ; 
the  end  of  the  13th  dynasty  and  the  14th  are 
a  chaos  from  which  we  shall  perhaps  never  be 
able  to  extricate  ourselves.  There  must  have 
been  anarchy  in  the  land  ;  many  of  the  so-called 
kings  reigned  only  a  very  short  time,  consider- 
ing the  great  number  of  names  which  have 


been  preserved  by  the  Papyrus  of  Turin,  most 
of  which  are  only  fragmentary.  Generally  the 
14th  dynasty  is  called  Egyptian,  while  the  pure 
Hyksos  are  the  15th  and  16th.  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  Hyksos  ?  They  certainly  belonged 
to  a  race  different  from  the  Egyptians.  They  have 
been  called  Phoenicians,  Arabs,  Elamites,  Akka- 
dians, and  Cushites.  Their  name  Shasu  mean* 
only  nomads  of  the  same  kind  as  those  who  ar' 
often  met  with  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Pharaohs 
against  Syria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  their 
invasion  of  Egypt  is  connected  with  the  con- 
quests of  the  Elamites  in  Babylonia,  who  drove 
out  of  the  country  the  former  inhabitants.  Be- 
sides, Egypt,  the  rich  and  fertile  land,  has 
always  been  the  object  of  the  covetousness  of 
the  neighbouring  nomads,  especially  in  time  of 
famine.  It  is  certain  that  they  occupied  the 
Delta,  and  that  their  principal  cities  were  Tanis, 
Bubastis,  and  Avaris(Tell  el  Her) ;  their  god  was 
Set  Baal,  the  worship  of  whom  already  existed  at 
Tanis  during  the  14th  dynasty,  as  a  newly  dis- 
covered monument  has  shown.  Light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  race  to  which  the  rulers  of  the 
Hyksos  belonged  by  the  monuments  discovered 
at  Tanis,  and  quite  lately  at  Bubastis — sphinxes 
and  statues,  some  of 'which  bear  the  name  of 
Apepi,  while  others  very  likely  give  his  portrait. 
The  type  of  face  is  not  Egyptian ;  nor  is  it 
Semitic.  The  strongly  modelled  face,  with  high 
cheek-bones,  the  broad  mouth  with  thick  and 
projecting  lips,  the  curved  nose,  reveal  an  Asiatic 
race,  which  must  have  had  Turanian  or  Mon- 
golian affinities.  It  is  evident  that  though  the 
Hyksos  princes  were  not  Shemites  themselves, 
they  were  accompanied  in  Egypt  by  nations  of 
that  race  which,  already  under  the  preceding 
Pharaonic  dynasties,  came  in  great  numbers  to 
settle  in  the  country.  The  fact  that  the  Hyksos 
came  from  Mesopotamia  may  have  contributed  to 
dispose  their  kings  favourably  towards  Hebrews 
like  Abraham  or  Jacob,  and  towards  Mesopota- 
mia's who  came  to  take  shelter  in  their  kingdom. 

The  great  importance  of  the  history  of  the 
Hyksos  for  biblical  criticism  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Egypt 
and  the  history  of  Joseph  must  be  placed  during 
the  time  of  their  dominion.  We  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Eusebius  and  Syn- 
cellus,  who  say  that  it  was  under  Apophis 
(Apepi)  that  Joseph  was  raised  to  his  high  posi- 
tion. We  know  two  kings  of  the  name  of 
Apepi,  and  we  cannot  decide  to  which  of  the 
two  it  refers— more  likely  to  him  whose  name 
has  been  found  at  Tanis.  'The  description  of  the 
Egyptian  court  as  given  by  Genesis  shows  that 
the  Hyksos  were  no  more  the  semi-barbarous 
pillagers  who  first  conquered  the  land,  but  that 
they  had  adopted  most  of  the  customs  and  the 
civilisation  of  their  subjects.  Nevertheless,  the 
amalgamation  between  subduers  and  subdued 
had  not  taken  place.  Traces  of  their  different 
origin  still  subsisted,  and  often  appear  in  the 
narrative.  For  instance,  the  king  shows  to  the 
new  comers  a  good  will  which  is  not  shared  by 
I  his  subjects.  He  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
I  against  the  shepherds  the  hatred  which  the 
Egyptians  felt  towards  that  class  of  men.  The 
t  old  antipathy  between  the  two  races  was  not 
extinct,  and  was  to  revive  shortly  afterwards 
i  when  after  successful  wars  the  Hyksos  were  ex- 
[  piled,  and  a  native  dynasty  again  ascended  the 
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throne.  The  history  of  Joseph  must  be  placed 
towards  the  end  of  the  Hyksos  dominion  (cp. 
Tom  kins,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  in  the 
Light  of  Egyptian  Lore).  Parallel  with  the 
last  Hyksos  dynasty  runs  the  17th  dynasty  of 
Thebans,  who  are  nearly  all  called  Rasqenen. 
They  were  the  first  to  attack  the  Hyksos.  A 
papyrus  which,  if  not  a  historical  document,  must 
yet  be  based  on  a  historical  tradition,  relates  how 
one  of  those  princes  had  a  quarrel  with  Apepi  ; 
we  do  not  know  how  it  ended. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Hyksos,  who  captured 
their  fortified  city,  Avar's,  was  the  Pharaoh 
Ahmes,  as  we  know  from  the  biography  of  one 
of  his  generals  who  had  the  same  name.  With 
him  begins  the  most  powerful  dynasty  of  Egypt, 
the  1 8th.  Under  the  reign  of  these  sovereigns 
the  empire  reached  its  greatest  extent,  and  rose 
to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  riches  which  was 
never  equalled  afterwards.  This  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  dynasty  are  the  time  which  is 
best  known,  and  from  which  we  have  the 
greatest  number  of  monuments. 

After  having  driveu  out  the  Hyksos,  Ahmes 
pursued  them  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  city  of 


Sheruhan,  in  the  south  of  Palestine  (Josh,  lit 
6).    When  the  whole  empire  was  again  united 
under  his  dominion,  he  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  south,  and  conquered  Nubia.    His  suocesor, 
Thothmes  I,,  followed  his  example ;  he  began  the 
campaigns  in  Syria,  and  went  as  far  as  Mesopo- 
tamia.   After  him  came  Thothmes  II.  and  his 
famous  queen  and  sister  Hatshepsu,  who  mad* 
the  great  naval  expedition  to  the  land  of  Pant. 
She  survived  her  husband,  and  associated  with 
herself  on   the   throne  her  younger  bretaer 
Thothmes  III.,  who  was  her  successor,  and  who 
may  justly  be  called  the  greatest  of  all  tat 
Egyptian  kings.   During  a  reign  of  nearly  firty- 
four  years  he  carried  successfully  the  aran  of 
Egypt  from  the  Third  Cataract  to  the  aortii 
of  Syria,  and  at  the  same  time  erected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  temples  which  hare  b*n 
enlarged  by  his  successors.    The  art  of  his  tirac 
is  probably  the  most  perfect  of  the  New  Em- 
pire.   It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  the  cata- 
logue of  all  the  cities  and  nations  which  he 
boasts  to  have  conquered,  and  the  names  of 
which  cover  some  of  the  pylons  of  Thebes.  Tht 
Euphrates  aud  the  Mount  Amanus  were  at  that 


time  the  western  and  northern  limits  of  the 
empire.  The  king  of  Kaharain  was  beaten : 
Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  were  tributary  to  the 
king,  who  in  several  of  his  campaigns  marched 
through  Palestine.  The  Syrian  nations  are  called 
in  the  inscriptions  Retennu  ;  Phoenicia  is  called 
Keft  (Kaphtor).  We  see  also  the  first  mention 
of  the  Kheta,  the  Hittites,  who  afterwards  be- 
came dangerous  enemies  to  Egypt.  In  the  lands 
Thothmes  conquered  he  left  garrisons,  but  he 
had  constantly  rebellions  to  put  down,  and  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  his  successors  could  have  kept 
up  such  a  vast  empire.  One  of  them,  Amenhotep 
HI.,  was  a  rather  peaceful  king,  who  erected 
several  of  the  principal  temples  at  Thebes,  in 
particular  that  of  Luxor.  At  the  end  of  the 
18th  dynasty  there  was  a  kind  of  religious 
revolution :  Amenhotep  IV.  tried  to  destroy 
the  worship  of  Anion,  and  to  replace  it  by  that 
of  the  solar  disk  Aten  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed, 
and,  after  a  short  time  of  anarchy,  Horus,  the 
last  king  of  the  dynasty,  re-established  the  old 
worship. 

In  the  19th  dynasty,  although  Egypt  is  still 
mighty,  the  decline  begins  to  be  felt  :  the  second 
king,  Seti  I.,  fights  the  Shasu  and  the  Kheta,  the 


Hittites,  whose  power  had  grown 
and  who  ruled  over  the  north  of  Syria.  He 
began  one  of  the  most  marvellous  constructioE* 
of  Egypt,  the  great  hypostyle  hall  ef  Karnak, 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Amoo 
at  Thebes.  His  son,  Ramses  II.,  made  several 
successful  campaigns  against  the  Kheta,  which 
he  caused  to  be  related  and  celebrated  in  high- 
flowing  words,  even  on  the  walls  of  the  temples. 
But  his  reign  lasted  too  long  (sixty-seven  yean); 
and  the  honourable  peace  which  he  concluded 
with  the  Kheta  in  his  twenty-first  year  show* 
how  little  subdued  they  had  been.  Besides 
Egypt  was  exhausted  by  several  centuries  of 
war  and  conquests;  and  in  spite  of  the  vanity  of 
Ramses  II.,  and  of  his  fancy  for  writing  his  name 
everywhere,  it  is  easily  discernible  that  tht 
kingdom  was  weakened.  Ramses  II.,  according 
to  chronological  synchronisms,  is  the  Pharaoh  ct 
the  oppression.  In  Scripture  one  short  sentence 
is  the  only  information  which  we  have  concerning 
all  that  took  place  between  the  death  of  Joseph 
and  the  rise  of  the  oppressor  :  *'  Now  there  an«* 
up  a  new  king  over  Egypt  which  knew  not  Joseph  " 
(Ex.  i.  8).  The  Hyksos  had  been  expelled ;  u> 
Egyptian  dynasty  occupied  again  the  throne.  It 
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us  quite  natural  that  they  had  no  sympathy  for 
a  race  which  was  kindred  to  their  former  rulers, 
and  to  the  nations  they  were  fighting  in  the 
East.  They  employed  them  as  they  did  their 
prisoners ;  but  when  they  grew  very  numerous, 
the  Egyptian  king  felt  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
these  foreigners,  and  the  more  so  because  he  felt 
that  they  soon  would  be  more  powerful  than 
himself.  This  caused  him  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  [Exodus].  The  best  proof  of  the  decay 
of  the  Egyptian  empire  is  the  fact  that,  a  few- 
years  after  his  coming  to  the  throne,  the  son  of 
Ramses  II.,  Mencphtah,  had  to  struggle  against  a 
formidable  coalition  of  Mediterranean  nations 
who  invaded  Egypt,  and  pushed  forward  nearly 
as  far  as  Memphis.  The  difficulties  in  which 
Menephtah  was  engaged  favoured  the  escape  of 
the  Israelites,  who  went  out  from  the  land  of 
Goshen,  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf. 

The  19th  dynasty  ended  in  anarchy;  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  is  obscure.  One  of  the 
first  rulers,  Ramses  III.,  succeeded  in  restoriug 
to  Egypt  part  of  its  former  splendour ;  but  his 
successors,  who  all  bore  the  name  of  Ramses, 
seem  to  have  been  idle  and  incapable  kings,  who 
allowed  the  high  priests  of  Amon  to  usurp  the 
power  more  and  more,  until,  after  Ramses  XII., 
the  high  priest  Her-Hor  put  aside  the  Rames- 
sides  and  began  a  new  dynasty. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether  Her-Hor,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  a  Tanite  himself ; 
however,  one  of  his  successors,  Pisebchan,  has 
left  important  monuments  at  Tanis,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  know  that  these  kings  had  also 
Thebes  and  Upper  Egypt  in  their  power.  Very 
likely  they  inhabited  more  frequently  their 
northern  capital,  leaving  the  high  priests  of 
Amon  to  govern  at  Thebes.  There  is  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  order  of  succession  and  the 
length  of  their  reigns  ;  but  it  must  be  the  last 
of  them,  Horpisebchan,  who  gave  his  daughter 
to  Solomon,  and  who  conquered  for  him  the  city 
of  Gezer,  which  he  gave  as  dowry  to  his  daughter 
(IK.  ix.  lb").  It  is  also  to  one  of  the  Tanite  princes 
that  Hadad  fled  (1  K.  xi.  14),  the  Edomite  who 
attained  such  a  high  position  at  the  Egyptian 
court,  which  he  left  in  order  to  retaliate  on 
Solomon  what  David  had  done  to  his  country. 

With  Jeroboam  we  meet  with  the  name  of 
the  first  king  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  Shcshonk,  or 
as  Scripture  calls  him,  Shishak  (IK.  xi.  40),  a 
chief  of  Libyan  mercenaries,  who  came  to  the 
throne  probably  owing  to  military  usurpation, 
but  who  legitimated  the  title  of  his  family  by 
giving  a  princess  of  royal  blood  as  wife  to  his 
son  and  successor.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam 
he  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  took  Jeru- 
salem, pillaged  it,  and  carried  away  the  treasures 
of  the  Temple  (t  K.  xiv.  25 ;  2  Ch.  xii.  2).  He 
recorded  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Amon 
at  Thebes  this  successful  campaign,  in  which 
he  took  a  considerable  number  of  cities  or 
villages  of  Judah  and  Israel,  these  latter  mostly 
Levitical.  The  expedition  of  Shishak  had  no 
lasting  result  for  Egypt.  His  successors,  who 
bore  the  names  of  Osorkon,  Sheshonk,  and 
Takeloth,  were  engaged  in  wars  with  the  east, 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  defending  their  throne 
against  foreign  invaders.  The  second  king, 
Osorkon  I.,  may  have  been  the  Zerah  of  the 
Bible  who  invaded  Palestine  with  a  large  army, 


perhaps  in  the  hope  of  following  up  the  victories 
of  his  father  (2  Ch.  xiv.  9-13),  but  who  was 
thoroughly  beaten  by  king  Asa.  However,  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  only  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  king. 

The  23rd  dynasty  began  with  kings  of  the 
same  family,  but  then  the  Ethiopians  of  Nnpata, 
headed  by  their  king  Piankhi,  invaded  Egypt. 
He  conquered  the  whole  land,  established  gover- 
nors in  the  principal  cities,  and  returned  to  his 
capital.  The  24th  dynasty  consists  of  one  king 
only,  Bocchoris,  Bek  en  renf,  of  whom  we  have 
few  monuments,  and  whom  we  know  chiefly 
through  the  legends  of  the  Greek  authors. 
During  the  25th  dynasty  Ethiopians  again 
occupy  the  throne,  but  then  we  have  other 
information  than  the  Egyptian  inscriptions :  we 
have  the  records  of  the  Assyrian  campaigns 
against  the  Pharaohs. 

The  first  king  of  the  25th  dynasty,  Shabaka,  is 
called  Soah  in  Scripture  (A.  V.  and  R  V.  "So  ") 
and  Shabe  in  the  Assyrian  texts.  Hoshea,  king  of 
Samaria,  sent  messengers  to  him  (2  K.  xvii.  4) 
when  Shalmaneser  had  made  him  his  tributary. 
The  discovery  of  this  treachery    caused  the 

■  Assyrian  king  to  put  Hoshea  in  prison,  where 
he  died.  Shabak  did  not  move  in  order  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargon ;  his  army 
was  next  routed  at  Raphia  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  he  also  became  vassal  to  the 
Assyrians.  Under  his  son  Shabatak,  Sargon,  the 
victor  of  Shabak,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sennacherib.  Shabatak  himself,  after  having  one 
of  his  armies  beaten  at  Altaka  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  was  put  aside  and  killed  by  the 
Ethiopian  conqueror  Tnharka,  or,  as  Scripture 
calls  him,  Tirhakah  (2  Ch.  xix.  9 ;  Is.  xxxvh. 
9).  This  valiant  and  persevering  adversary  of 
the  Assyrians  began  his  career  by  making  a 
treaty  with  Hezekiah,  an  act  which  very  likely 
brought  upon  Egypt  the  invasion  of  Esarhaddon, 
Sennacherib's  son.  Tirhakah  was  beaten  and 
fled  to  Ethiopia;  the  Assyrians  went  as  far  as 
Thebes,  and  divided  the  country  between  twvuty 
princes,  one  of  whom  was  Necho,  prince  of  Sai's. 
Soon  after  Esarhaddons  death,  Tirhakah  again 
invaded  Egypt,  and  conquered  it  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  reign  ;  but  he  could  not  resist  Assurbani- 

!  pal,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  a^ain  to  Ethiopia. 

:  Thebes  was  taken  by  Assurbanipal,  who  re-esta- 
blished the  twenty  princes  and  returned  to 
Nineveh.  Shortly  afterwards  the  governors 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tirhakah,  who,  for 
the  second  time,  swept  down  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  conquered  Memphis;  but  he  soon 
retired  to  Ethiopia,  where  he  died.     His  son 

j  Urdnmane,  or  Nut  Amen,  as  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions call  him,  succeeded  him  ;  he  put  to 

J  death  Necho,  prince  of  Sals,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  before  Assurbanipal,  who  again  cap- 
tured Thebes,  which  he  boasts  to  have  sacked 
and  destroyed.  Then  the  princes  were  once 
more  re-installed,  and  Egypt  was  for  a  few  years 
tributary  to  Assyria  (cp.  Nah.  iii.  8-10). 

One  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  petty 
kings,  Psammetik  I.,  son  of  Necho,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Assurbanipal  the  power  of  Assyria 
was  much  diminished,  succeeded,  with  the  aid 


>>  The  LXX.  call  this  king  2U>a,  Xova,  and  2>r/»P  : 
the  Vulg.  Sua. 
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of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  in  subduing 
his  rivals,  and  in  becoming  sole  master  of  Egypt, 
which  reached  its  former  limits;  he  ventured 
even  as  far  as  Ashdod  in  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines. Psammetik  I.  was  the  founder  of  the 
'26th  dynasty  ;  he  was  a  warlike  king,  but  his 
power  depended  chiefly  on  his  northern  mer- 
cenaries, who  from  this  time  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Under  the  Saite 
kings  there  was  a  kind  of  revival  in  Egyptian 
art ;  we  have  many  monuments  of  that  period 
which  show  that  the  artistic  traditions  had  not  1 
been  lost  during  the  great  troubles  Egypt  had 
gone  through.  After  he  had  reigned  fifty-four 
years  Psammetik  was  succeeded  by  Necho,  who 
followed  the  traditions  of  his  father,  favoured 
the  establishment  of  foreigners,  especially  of 
Greeks,  in  the  country,  and  encouraged  trade 
by  opening  again  the  canal  which  went  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nineveh  was  no  more ; 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Medes.  Babylon 
had  risen  in  its  stead  under  the  mighty  ruler 
Nabopolassar.  Necho,  wishing  to  restore  to 
Egypt  its  old  conquests,  and  understanding  that 
Babylonia  was  his  hereditary  enemy,  asked  the 
king  of  Judah,  Josiah,  to  allow  him  to  go  through 
his  country,  but  Josiah  tried  to  oppose  him,  and 
was  killed  at  Megiddo  (2  Ch.  xxxv.  20-36; 
2  K.  xxiii.  29-35).  The  land  became  tributary 
to  Necho,  who  did  not  recognise  the  new  king, 
Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah,  but  replaced  him  by 
his  brother  Eliakim,  to  whom  he  gave  the  I 
name  of  Jehoiakim.  Necho  seems  at  that  time  I 
to  have  been  master  of  a  great  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  been  conquered  by  Ramses  I 
II. :  his  kingdom  extended  as  far  as  Mesopo-  | 
tamia;  but  he  had  hardly  returned  to  Egypt 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  him.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Carchemish.  Necho  was 
t  horoughly  routed  and  fled  to  Egypt  ;  he  lost  all 
his  Syrian  conquests,  and  was  so  much  weakened 
that  he  did  not  stir  in  order  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Jehoiakim  when  the  latter  was  attacked 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Babylonian  conqueror 
did  not  follow  Necho  into  Egypt ;  he  was  re- 
called to  Babylon  by  the  death  of  his  father.  I 
Necho  died  two  years  afterwards.  His  successor, 
Psammetik  II.,  was  chiefly  engaged  in  wars 
against  Ethiopia.  After  him  Uahabra,  Apries,  I 
Hophra(Jer.  xliv.  30),  began  with  great  successes: 
he  beat  the  fleets  of  Cyprus  and  the  Phoenicians, 
and  conquered  the  coast  of  Syria,  where  the 
Jews  had  revolted  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11).  But 
hearing  that  Nebuchadnezzar  drew  near,  he  fell  1 
back  without  helping  Zedckiah,  king  of  Jeru-  j 
salem.  The  city  was  finally  taken  by  the  i 
Babylonians,  and  the  people  carried  to  Babylon 
in  588  it.c. ;  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  mi- 
grated to  Egypt,  and  settled  not  only  in  the 
Delta,  but  even  in  Upper  Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  detained  by  the  siege  of  Tyre,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Apries  the  king  of  Babylon 
invaded  Egypt;  however,  it  was  a  mere  plun- 
dering expedition:  no  trace  of  the  Babylonian 
dominion  remained  in  Egypt  when  Amasis  filled 
the  throne  with  distinction  during  thirty-eight 
years.  During  his  time  the  Persian  empire  of 
Cyrus  had  put  an  end  to  the  second  Chaldaean 
empire,  and  Cyrus  had  begun  his  conquests, 
which  were  soon  to  extend  as  far  as  Egypt.  The 
Greek  tradition  says  that  Amasis  excited  the 
animosity  of  Cambyscs,  who  marched  into  Egypt 


and  besieged  the  king,  Psammetik  III.,  in  hi* 
citadel  of  Memphis.  The  city  was  taken,  the 
king  made  prisoner,  and,  after  an  attempt  &: 
rebellion,  cruelly  put  to  death.  From  that  tim* 
Egypt  was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire; 
her  national  history  is  only  the  narrative  of  her 
fruitless  endeavours  to  free  herself  from  the 
Persian  rule. 

Cambyscs  is  described  by  the  Greek  authors 
as  having  been  a  cruel  and  unmerciful  king  to 
the  Egyptians,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  did  for  the 
goddess  Neith  at  Sals,  which  is  related  to  us 
by  one  of  his  officers,  called  Uzahor  en  piris 
(Urugsch).  No  doubt,  after  his  unsurcessful  ex- 
peditions to  the  Oasis  of  Amon  and  to  Ethiopia, 
his  tyranny  went  beyond  all  bounds.  Darin* 
was  a  much  milder  sovereign  :  he  re-established 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  built  some  importAM 
temples,  like  that  of  the  Oasis  of  El  Khargeh, 
and  worked  at  the  canal  of  Necho.  He  came  t  j 
Egypt  himself,  and  put  to  death  the  satr..p 
Aryandes,  who  by  his  cruelty  had  caused  the 
Egyptians  to  revolt.  But  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  not  extinct  in  the  inhabitant^ 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  of  Darin.* 
at  Marathon,  revolted  under  K  Lab  bash,  who 
reigned  two  years,  as  we  know  from  the  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  bulls  Apis.  Xerxe, 
reconquered  the  land  easily  before  starting  for 
his  Greek  campaign.  When  in  464,  alter  tht 
murder  of  Xerxes  and  his  eldest  son  Darin* 
Artaxerxes  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  to  put 
down  a  new  rebellion  headed  by  the  Libyan  king 
Inaros,  who  had  secured  the  support  of  the 
Athenians.  Inaros  was  at  first  victorious,  and 
beat  the  satrap  Achaemenes  at  Papretnis,  but 
next  year  a  large  army  of  Persians  raised  tht 
siege  of  Memphis,  destroyed  the  Atnenian  fleet, 
and  brought  Inaros  to  Persia,  where  he  was- 
put  to  death.  His  Egyptian  ally,  Amyrtaeot. 
fled  to  the  marshes. 

The  28th  dynasty  consisted  of  one  single  kins, 
a  Saite,  Amyrtaeos,  who  succeeded  for  a  short 
time  under  Darius  II.  in  conquering  Egypt : 
but  his  own  mercenaries  put  him  aside  and 
chose  as  their  ruler  a  native  of  Mendes,  called 
Nepherites,  who  was  the  first  prince  of  the 
29th  dynasty.  All  the  five  princes  who  form 
this  dynasty  had  but  short  reigns,  except  the 
second,  Hakar,  Acoris,  who  allied  himself  tv 
Euagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  succeeded  in 
beating  the  Persians.  The  last  of  them,  Nephe- 
rites II.,  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  who  made 
king  Nekhthorhcb  or  Nectanebo  I.,  a  Sebennyte. 
the  head  of  the  last  dynasty.  Under  his  ruU 
there  was  a  kind  of  resurrection  of  the  power 
of  Egypt.  Nekhthorheb  successfully  resisted  thv 
attack  of  Pharnabazus  and  Iphicrates.  During 
his  reign  of  eighteen  years  not  only  did  hf 
constantly  fight  the  Persians,  but  he  built  con- 
siderably in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  at  Thebes  jl- 
well  as  at  Bubastis,  Pharbaethua,  Sebennvtus. 
and  Pithom.  His  successor,  Teos,  tried  to  fight 
the  Persians  in  Syria  with  the  help  of  Agesilac*. 
but  he  was  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  reb*llioa 
of  the  army.  Nectanebo  II.  (Nekhtnebef)  as- 
cended the  throne,  but  in  spite  of  succ*sacs  .it 
the  beginning  he  could  not  hold  his  gron»i 
against  the  energy  of  Artaxerxes  Ochu*,  and 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  Ethiopia.  He  was  tit- 
last  Egyptian  Pharaoh  ;  after  him  Egypt  again 
became  a  Persian  satrapy,  and,  like  the  wbolf 
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empire,  was  conquered  by  Alexander.  It  is  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  words  of  Ezekiel — 
••  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Egypt "  (Ezek.  xxx.  13) — that  since  Nectanebo 
11.  no  native  ruler  has  ever  reigned  over  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

26.  Egyptology. — It  is  not  possible  to  give  here 
a  list  of  the  works  which  have  been  published 
on  ancient  Egypt:  since  Champollion's  dis- 
covery, Egyptian  studies  have  largely  developed, 
and  the  number  of  Egyptologists  increases  con- 
.-tantly.  In  France,  after  Champollion's  death, 
Egyptology  was  represented  only  nominally  by 
Charles  Lenormant,  until  it  revived  with  VM 
Emmanuel  de  Rouge,  who  was  soon  followed  by 
Mariette,  Chabas,  Maspcro,  Lcfebure,  Pierret, 
Revillout,  Grebaut,  Vu  Jacques  de  Roug<5, 
Robiou,  Bouriant  Guicysse,  and  Loret.  In  Ger- 
many the  founder  of  Egyptology  was  Lepsius,  and 
all  the  present  scholars  may  be  considered  as  his 
disciples :  Brugsch,  Duemichen,  Ebers,  Eisen- 
lohr,  Erman,  Stern,  Abel,  Lauth,  Lincke,  Meyer, 
Pietschmann,  and  Wiedemann.  In  England 
Dr.  Birch  was  for  some  years  between  Cham- 
pollion  and  Lepsius  the  only  representative  of 
Egyptology,  with  the  distinguished  traveller, 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson ;  the  other  English 
scholars  are  Bonomi,  Sharpe,  Goodwin,  Le  Page 
Kenouf,  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  Lushington, 
Canon  Cook,  Rev.  H.  C.  Tomkins,  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Edwards,  Flinders  Petrie,  and  F.  L.  Griffith. 
Every  country  in  Europe  has  now  its  Egypto- 
logists:  in  Holland  are  Dr.  Leemans  and 
Dr.  Pleyte;  in  Sweden,  Dr.  Lieblein  and 
Dr.  Piehl;  in  Austria,  Dr.  Reinisch,  Dr.  von 
Bergmann,  and  Dr.  Krall ;  in  Russia,  Goleni- 
scheff ;  in  Switzerland,  Ed.  Naville ;  in  Italy,  the 
country  of  Rosellini,  the  friend  of  Champollion, 
are  now  Rossi,  Schiaparelli,  and  Lanzone.  We 
must  refer  to  the  works  of  these  authors,  who 
have  studied  Egypt  in  all  its  aspects,  as  well  as 
to  the  museums,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  the  museums 
of  Berlin,  of  Turin,  of  Leyden,  of  Florence,  and 
of  Geezeh.  [E.  N.] 


EGYPTIAN  (n??,  masc.;  nn«?»  fera-J 
Aiyrnmos,  Aiyvwrla\ Aegyptius),  EGYPTIANS 
(DnVP,  masc;  rtHttD,  fern.;  D?"1?D:  Ai-yu- 
•tmou,  yvraiKts  hiytntrov.  Acgyptii,  Aegyptiae 
miUicres).  Natives  of  Egypt.  The  word  most 
commonly  rendered  Egyptians  (Mitzraim)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately 
bo  translated  in  many  cases.  [W.  A.  W.] 

On  the  "  Egyptian  "  leader  of  "  murderers," 
with  whom  the  chief  captain  confounded  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xxi.  38),  see  Josephus  (27.  J.  ii.  13, 
§  5 ;  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  6 ;  and  note  in  Speaker's 
Comm.  on  Acts,  /.  c).  [F.] 

E'HI(,n^  =  6roM<rr  or  brotherly;  BA.'Ayx*^ 
D.  -*iv;EcUi),  head  of  one  of  the  Benjamite  houses 
according  to  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  son  of 
Belah  according  to  the  LXX.  Version  of  that 
passage.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  ns  Ahi-ram, 
D"Vnit,  in  the  list  in  Num.  xxvi.  38 ;  and  if  so, 

Ahiram  is  probably  the  right  name,  as  the 
family  were  called  Ahiramites.  In  1  Ch.  viii. 
1 .  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called  rnnt*. 
Aharah,  and  perhaps  also  ninX,  Ahoah,  in  v.  4, 
(B.  'AXfe,  A.  om.),  H»n«  (B.":'AX«id),  Ahiah, 


v.  7,  and  in«  (B.  'A«>,  A.  'Ao»,  Aher,  1  Ch. 

vii.  12.  These  fluctuations  in  the  orthography 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  original  copies  were 
partly  effaced  by  time  or  injury.  [Becher; 
Chronicles.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'HUD  0^$i  Joseph.  'Hovo^s  ;  Aod),  like 
Gera,  an  hereditary  name  among  the  Benjamites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Ch.  vii.  10 
[B.  'Arffl,  A.  'Afwtt];  viii.  6  [B.  'Aw8,  A.'nS]). 

2.  Ehud  (BA.  'AeW),  the  son  of  Gera  (fcOj ; 

Trjpd ;  Gera :  three  others  of  the  name,  Geu. 
xlvi.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  5 ;  1  Ch.  viii.  3),  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15,  marg.  "son  of 
Jemini,"  but  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  PD'33  :  R.  V. 
"the  Benjamite"),  the  second  Judge  of  the 
Israelites.  In  the  Bible  he  is  not  called  a  Judge, 
but  a  *  deliverer  "  {I.  c. :  R.  V.  «  Saviour  ") :  so 
Othniel- (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh. 
ix.  27).  As  a  Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen 
to  destroy  Eglon,  who  had  established  himself 
in  Jericho,  which  was  included  in  the  boundaries 
of  that  tribe.  [EgijOX.]  In  Josephus  he  appears 
as  a  young  man  (ytavios).  He  was  very  strong, 
and  left-handed  (see  Comm.  in  loco).  This  ena- 
bled him  to  draw  unobserved  the  dagger  from 
his  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21).  For  Ehud's  ad- 
ventures see  Eolon  ;  and  for  the  period  of  eighty 
years'  rest  which  his  valour  procured  for  the 
Israelites,  see  Judgks.  (T.  E.  B.]  [F.] 

E'KER  pi>V ;  'A«o> ;  Achar),  a  descendant 

of  Judah  through  the  families  of  Hezron  and 
Jerahmeel  (1  Ch.  ii.  27).  [G.] 

EK'REBEL  CE«P«/3fa;  P«h.  An;  Cl\, 
Ecrabat ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  in  Judith 
vii.  18  only,  as  "  near  unto  Chusi,  that  is  on 
the  brook  Mochmur  ;  "  apparently  somewhere  in 
the  hill-country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  read- 
ing of  the  word  points  to  the  Talmudic  nSIpl' 
and  the  place  Acrabbcin,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in 
the  (Jnomasticon  (OS.7  p.  214,  61)  as  the  capital 
of  a  district  called  Acrabattine,  and  still  standing 
as  'Akrabeh,  8  miles  from  A'dblua  (Shechem), 
at  the  mouth  of  a  pass  on  the  Roman  road  to 
the  Jordan  valley  (PEF.  Mem.  ii.  386,  389). 
Though  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  (/?.  J. 
ii.  20,  §  4 ;  iii.  3,  §  5,  &c),  neither  the  place 
nor  the  district  is  named  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
same  name  in  the  south  of  Judah.  [Akkaiimm  ; 
Arabattine  ;  Maaleh-akrabbix.]  [G.]  [W.] 

EK'RON  (fVTpp  =  uprooting,  cp.  Zeph.  ii.  4, 
and  note  b  next  page;  'AxKopwv;  Aecaron  in 
Josh.  xix.  43,  Acron),  one  of  the  live  towns 
belonging  to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and 
the  most  northerly  of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3). 
Like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  its  situation  was 
in  the  Shcfdah.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  11,  45,  46 ;  Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  his  north 
border,  the  boundary  running  from  thence  to 
the  sea  at  Jabneel  (  Yebnah).  We  afterwards, 
however,  find  it  mentioned  among  the  cities  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  But  it  mattered  little  to 
which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  before 
the  monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  possession  of 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10).    Ekrou  was  the 
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last  place  to  which  the  ark  was  carried  before 
its  return  to  Israel,  and  the  mortality  there  in 
consequence  seems  to  have  been  more  deadly 
than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath.*  From  Ekron 
to  Bkthsiieme8H  was  a  straight  highway. 
Henceforward  Ekron  appears  to  have  remained 
uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  . 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  2  K.  i.  2,  16;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  ! 
Except  the  casual  mention  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Unal-zebub  existing  there  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6,  16), 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ekron  from  any 
other  town  of  this  district — it  was  the  scene  of 
no  occurrence,  and  the  natire  place  of  no  man 
of  fame  in  any  way.  The  following  complete  j 
the  references  to  it :  1  Sam.  vi.  16,  17,  vii.  14; 
Amos  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4  b ;  Zcch.  ix.  5,  7. 

According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  when 
most  of  the  towns  in  Palestine  revolted,  on  the 
death  of  Sargon,  Pndi,  king  of  Ekron,  remained 
faithful.  His  subjects,  however,  rebelled  and 
handed  him  over  to  king  Hczekiah,  at  Jeru- 
salem, who  retained  him  a  prisoner  until  he  was 
released  and  reseated  on  the  throne  by  Senna- 
cherib. In  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  the  king  was 
Ikanan  or  Ikasamsu  (Schrader,  KAT.2  p.  164). 
Kusebius  (OS*  p.  218,  57) calls  it  a  large  village 
inhabited  by  Jews.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
known  by  the  same  name  (see  the  quotation  in 
Kob.  ii.  228,  note). 

'Akir,  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron, 
lies  at  about  5  miles  S.W*.  of  Rainleh,  and 
4  due  E.  of  Yebnahy  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  important  valley  Wady  Suriir.  "The  vil- 
lage contains  about  fifty  mud  houses,  without  a 
remnant  of  antiquity  except  two  large  finely- 
built  wells."  The  plain  south  is  rich,  but 
immediately  round  the  village  it  has  a  dreary 
forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved  by  a  few 
scattered  stunted  trees  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169  ; 
Kob.  ii.  228;  Gucrin,  Judte,  ii.  36-44).  In 
proximity  to  Jabneh  (Y'ebnah)  and  Bethshemesh 
(Mm  Charts),  'Akir  agrees  with  the  require- 
ments of  Ekron  in  the  O.  T.,  and  also  with  the 
indications  of  the  Onuriuisticon  (s.  v.  Accaron). 
Jerome  (0$.*  p.  91,  6)  mentions  a  tradition 
that  the  Turris  St  niton  is,  Caesar  eu,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  ACCARON 
(1  Mace.  x.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its  borders 
by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  as 
a  reward  for  his  services.  [G.]  [W.] 

EKRONITES,  THE  (^nptfn,  D*J-;  B.  6 

'AKKapttvc/njr,  BbA.  -vi-  [Josh.]  ;  B.  oi  'Ao-KaAwv- 
tiTcu,  BbA.  -vt-  [Sam.] ;  Accarontictc),  the  in- 
habitants of  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  v.  10). 
On  the  LXX.  reading  in  Sam.  /.  c,  cp.  EKRON, 
note  \  [W.  A.  W.]  [¥.] 

E'LA  ('HAd ;  Jolanuai),  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [Elam.] 


»  The  IAX.  in  both  MSS.  ami  Josephus  {Ant.  vt.  1, 
$  1)  substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this  pas- 
sage (1  Sam.  v.  10-12,  vii.  16).  In  support  of  this  It  should 
l<o  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
golden  trespass  offerings  were  given  for  Askelon,  though 
it  is  omitted  from  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  Journey - 
ings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other  important  differences 
between  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew  texts  of  this  transaction 
(see  especially  v.  6 ;  consult  Keil  and  Wellhausen  in 
toco). 

«-  There  is  a  play  on  the  meaning  as  well  as  on  the 
sound  of  the  name  in  this  verse. 


EL  AH,  THE  VALLEY  OF 

ELA'DAH  (rni&tf  =  God  hath  adorned; 

B.  AooSd,  A.  'EKtiS  ;  Elada),  a  descendant  of 
Ephraim  through  Shuthelah  (1  Ch.  vii.  20). 

ETiAH.  L  (rb*  =  a  terebinth :  'HAa;  Jo- 
seph. 'HAavor ;  Ela),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Baas  ha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xvL  8-10);  hi* 
reign  lasted  for  little  more  than  a  year  (cp.  r. 
8  with  v.  10).  He  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by 
Zimri,  in  the  house  of  nis  steward  Art*,  who 
was  probably  a  confederate  in  the  plot.  Thi- 
occurred,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  12, 
§  4),  while  his  army  and  officers  were  absent  a: 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel 
(2  K.  xv.  30 ;  xvii.  1). 

3.  (t~f?(<  ;  'HAaj;  Ela\  oue  of  the  dukes  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Ch.  i.  52).  On  tae 
supposition  that  this  and  other  names  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  40—43  represent  district-names,  Knobel. 
Dill  mann,*  and  Delitzsch  [1887]  (in  loco)  com- 
pare  the  name  with  Elath  (AUa)  on  the  fed 
Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  , 

4.  Shimei  ben-Elah  (accur.  Ela,  K?K ;  'HAa') 

was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  18). 

6.  (B.  "Aod,  A.  *AAd),  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  (1  Ch.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were 
called  Kenaz  (A.  V.);  but  the  words  may  be 
taken  as  if  Kenaz  was,  with  El  ah,  a  son  if 
Caleb  (R.  V.  see  QPB.1).  The  names  of  bot.i 
Elah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the  Edoaute 
"  dukes." 

6.  (B.  oni.,  A.  "HAd"),  son  of  Uzzi,  a  Ben- 
jamite  (1  Ch.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  at  the  settlement  of  the  country.  [G.]  [F.] 

E'LAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (rfocn  pCT 
=  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  ;  icotKas  *HAd,  or  t*s 
tpvdt,  once  iv  -rfj  koi\<ISi;  VaUis  TerebuUkiX 
a  valley  in  (R.  V.;  not  "by,"  as  in  A  V.) 
which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  2,  19).  It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the 
same  connexion  (xii.  9).  It  lay  near  Sooou, 
Shuweikth,  and  Azkkah,  Zakariya ;  and  is  now 
the  IV.  ea-Svnt,  or  "  Valley  of  Acacias."  Th? 
great  valley  of  Elah  rises  near  Hebron,  and. 
running  northwards  past  Keilah,  Kh.  Kilo,  and 
Adullam,  lAid  el-Ma,  to  Sooob,  divides  the  low 
hills  of  the  Shefelah  from  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  At  Socoh  it  turns  westward,  and  pass- 
ing Gath,  Tell  es-Safi,  runs  to  the  sea  X.  <f 
Ashdod,  Esdud.  Above  Socoh  the  valley  b 
known  as  IV.  es-Sur ;  below,  first  as  IV.  es-3tat 
and  then  as  Nahr  Sukereir.  IV.  es-Sunt  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  Palestine,  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  cultivated  in  fields  «* 
corn.  In  the  centre  is  a  torrent  bed,  apparent  1. 
the  tnn  ("  valley  ;  "  cp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  3),  whicL 

hnB  been  cut  by  the  winter  torrents  in  tbf 
open  valley  (pt?J?,  r.  2);  it  is  thickly  strewed 
with  white  water-rolled  pebbles,  and  is  aboct 
10  ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  to  3l>  ft.  wide.  On  either 
hide  rise  stony  hills  covered  with  bru*hwooi- 
The  origin  of  the  name  ''Valley  of  the  Tere- 
binth "  may  still  be  traced  in  "the  number  <( 
large  specimens  of  that  tree  along  its  course: 
one  of  them,  the  largest  in  Palestine,  it  ntit 
S/twceikeh.  and  in  the  ruin  known  as  Tkir  c~ 
Butm,  "Convent  of  the  Terebinth,"  near  Teii 
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es-Sdfi.  For  the  valley,  see  Rob.  ii.  20,  21  ? 
Van'de  Velde,  ii.  191;  Porter,  Handb. ;  PEF. 
Mem.  iii.  298  ;  PEFQy.  Stat.  1875,  pp.  H7, 191 ; 
Geikie,  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  i.  105-113. 

Through  the  valley  of  Elah  passed  one  of  the 
main  lines  of  communication  between  Philistia 
and  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  From  Gath, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  valley, 
it  ran  to  Socoh,  at  the  approach  to  the 
mountains,  and  there  branched  off,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  Hebron,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem.  The  Philistines,  ad- 
vancing from  the  plain,  camped  in  Ephes- 
dammim,  "the  boundary  of  blood,"  between 
Socoh  and  Azekah.  Saul,  coming  down  from 
the  hill-country  by  the  old  road  to  Gaza,  must 
have  met  the  Philistines,  near  the  great  bend  at 
Socoh,  and  pitched  in  the  open  valley  or  Emek. 
The  armies  would  thus  be  in  their  natural 
position ;  that  of  Saul  facing  W.,  and  that  of 
the  Philistines  faoiug  E.,  with  the  deep  torrent 
bed,  Giii  (c.  3),  between  them.  The  latter, 
when  defeated,  were  pursued  to  Shaaraim,  Tell 
ez-Zakariya  (?),  Gath,  T.  es-Safi,  and  Ekron, 
'Akir,  respectively  4,  8J,  and  16  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle.  The  "  valley  "  (Giii)  of  c.  52  is 
apparently  the  torrent  bed  of  the  lower  course 
of  the  \Y.  es-Sunt,  or  of  the  W.  cs-Surar  on  the 
way  to  Ekron.  There  is  no  gorge,  or  ravine,  as 
the  usual  iuterpretatiou  of  t**3  supposes,  be- 
tween Socoh  and  the  sea. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth"  b 
the  Wady  Beit  Hannina,  which  lies  about  four 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  road  to  Ncbi  Samteil.  The  scene  of 
David's  conflict  is  pointed  out  a  little  north  of 
the  **  Tombs  of  the  Judges,"  and  close  to  the 
traces  of  the  old  paved  road ;  but  this  spot  is  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  also  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  narrative  of  the  text.  [G.]  [W.] 

EXAM  (ch'V;  *EAd>;  Strabo,  &c.  'EAv/iafr, 
'EAv/uu'a;  Aelam:  in  Assyro-Babylonian,  Elamtu, 
iUamrn-tt ;  Akkadian,  Ntmnux  or  Elanuna ;  in  the 
neo-Susian  version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription, 
Apirti).  1.  The  name  of  a  country  to  the  E.  of 
Babylonia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Persia  (of 
which  it  now  forms  part),  and  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  a  country  of 
fertile  and  picturesque  mountains,  valleys,  and 
ravines,  the  only  flat  tract  (called  Dustistan) 
being  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
climate  of  which,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
is  very  pleasant,  but  the  heat  of  autumn  is 
excessive.  In  the  interior  also,  the  heat  is  often 
intense.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Karun 
and  the  Karkhah :  the  latter,  rising  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Hamadan,  run*  southwards 
towards  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  mingles  with 
the  Karun,  and  flows  ultimately  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  principal  stream,  the  Kar- 
khah. was  called  the  Ulai  by  the  Hebrews,  and  is 
the  Ulda  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Eulaeus  of 
classical  writers.  In  ancient  times  Elam  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  several  districts,  the 
part  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  being  called 
Rlsu  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians ;  whilst 
the  ancient  name  of  the  district  in  which  Shu- 
shan  was  situated  was  probably  Anzan,  Ansan, 
or  Asian,  the  most  eastern  portion  being  Elam 
proper.  .The  principal  cities  were  Shushan  or 
Susa,  Mataktu,  Bit-Burnaki,  Bit-Imbi,  Nagitu, 


Lahiru,  Til-humba,  Bub£,  Pillatu,  Hilimu,  and 
Bab-Duri— the  names  of  which,  being  taken  from 
Assyrian  sources,  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have 
the  Assyrian  prefixes  bit,  "  house  of,"  til,  "  mound 
of,"  and  bdb,  "gate  of,"  attached.  Elam  was 
evidently  fairly  well  populated  in  ancient  times, 
and  is  at  present  inhabited  by  Kurds,  Lurs,  and 
Arabs.  Though,  from  Geu.  x.  22  and  1  Ch.  i. 
17,  the  Elamites  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
Semitic  people  (Elam  being  in  these  passages 
given  as  son  of  Shem),  their  language  is  certainly 
unlike  any  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  Time  can 
alone  decide  whether  the  Elamites  are  really  to 
be  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  this  Elam  or 
not.  The  late-Susian  name  of  the  country, 
Apirti,  may  prove  to  have  some  bearing  upon 
this  question  when  more  is  known. 

Language  and  Writing. — The  language  of 
Elam  was  agglutinative,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Finnish  division  of  the  Ugrian 
branuh.  It  seems  to  have  been  similar  to 
Kassite  or  Cossean,  and,  if  so,  may  also  have 
been  allied  to  Akkadian  and  Sumerian.  Two 
lialects  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  one  earlier 
than  the  other  ("  Anzanian  "  and  M  neo-Susian  "), 
one  of  the  dialectic  differences  being,  that  where 
"Anzanian"  had  tc  (written,  as  is  usual  in  the 
wedge-inscriptions,  with  the  characters  ex- 
pressing rn),  the  neo-Susian  had  6.  Inscriptions 
are  not  over-plentiful  in  either  dialect,  so  that 
they  are,  as  yet,  rather  imperfectly  known.  The 
form  of  the  character  in  use  in  Elam  was  a 
modification  of  archaic  Babylonian  cuneiform,  it 
having  been  borrowed,  probably,  when  Baby- 
lonia was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Elamite 
kings  (about  2300  U.C.),  and  modified  and  simpli- 
fied in  later  times.  No  clay  tablets  have  been 
found  in  Elam,  but  numerous  inscribed  bricks, 
used  in  building  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Susa, 
have  been  discovered.  Any  other  literature 
that  the  Elamites  may  have  possessed  has 
probably  perished,  though  the  discovery  of 
inscribed  tablets  in  Elamite  at  Nineveh  indicates 
that  the  chance  of  finding  native  records  is  not 
utterly  hopeless. 

History. — The  history  of  Elam  is  almost  en- 
tirely from  foreign — that  is,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian— sources.  The  first  king  of  the  country  of 
whom  we  have  record  is  Kudur-Xanhundi,  who, 
about  2280  n.c,  invaded  Akkad  (northern  Baby- 
lonia), and  carried  off  an  image  of  the  goddess 
Nana  from  Erech  [Erech].  This  king  reigned 
about  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer,  to  whom  he 
was  probably  related,  the  names  beiug  com- 
pounded with  the  same  root;  namely,  Kudur  or 
Chedor.*  A  probable  successor  of,  or  con- 
temporary with,  Chcdor-Laomcr,  Kudur-Mabug 
(son  of  Simti-Silhak),  and  Eri-Aku,  son  of  Kudur- 
Mabug,  reigned'  at  Larsa  about  this  period 
[Arioch  ;  Ellasar]. 

It  is  not  for  several  centuries  that  Elam  again 
comes  forth  from,  its  obscurity.  About  the  year 
1310  B.C.  Hurba-tila,  "king  of  Elauimat "  (see 
above  for  this  form  of  the  name),  sent  a  challenge 
to  Durri-galzu,  king  of  Babylon,  to  fight  with 
him  at  Dur-Dungi.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  the  Elamite  king  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner. 

About  the  year  885  B.c.  Bel-nadin,  king  of 
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Babylon,  seems  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
then  king  of  Elam. 

Ummanigos  or  Humbanigai  reigned  from  733 
to  716  B.C.  He  made  alliance  with  Merodach- 
baladan,  king  of  Babylonia,  against  Sargon,  king 
of  Assyria;  and  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  former 
(720  B.c.),b  whilst  Sargon  was  engaged  in 
Palestine,  he  reconquered  from  the  Assyrians 
the  whole  of  Babylonia.  Two  years  later,  how- 
ever, Sargon  was  able  to  lead  his  forces  against 
the  allied  armies  ;  and  in  a  battle  fought  near 
Duran,  Humbanigai  was  driven  across  the  border 
into  his  own  country.  After  this  defeat,  Hum- 
banigai ruled  for  three  years,  and,  when  he  died, 
was  succeeded  by  Iitar-Hundu  (a  Babylonian 
corruption  of  the  Elamite  §utruk-N*ahhunte),  his 
sister's  son.  This  king  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
rather  peaceful  disposition,  for  he  refused  to 
tight  against  Sargon  at  the  instigation  of  Mero- 
dach-baladan.  In  the  year  697  B.C.*  his  brother 
Halluiu  revolted  against  him  and  took  him 
prisoner  by  shutting  him  up  in  his  palace, 
whilst  he  himself  mounted  the  throne.  Jsutruk- 
Nahhunte  had  reigned  eighteen  years. 

In  the  year  692  B.C.  Sennacherib,  having  set 
his  son,  Assur-nadin-&um,d  on  the  throne  of 
Babylonia,  marched  to  Nagitu,  in  Elam,  where 
the  relations  of  Merodach-baladan  had  taken 
refuge,  and  captured  and  spoiled  several  cities 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Evidently  in  revenge  for 
this  inroad,  Halluiu  invaded  Akkad  (the  north 
of  Babylonia),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Sippara, 
putting  to  death  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
through  which  he  passed.  The  Elamite  king 
captured  Asimr-nadin-iuni,  son  of  Sennacherib, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead  Nergal- 
use'zib,  a  Babylonian.  Hallusu  also  met  with  a 
violent  death,  and  this  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
people,  after  having  reigned  only  six  years 
(B.C.  691).  He  was  succeeded  by  Kudur-Nan- 
hnndi  (or  Kudur-Nahhunte).  This  king  was  no 
sooner  on  the  throne  than  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria,  invaded  Elam  and  ravaged  the  country 
from  Rasu  to  Burnaku ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  roads,  it  being  rather  late  in  the 
year,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  attempt  to 
subjugate  the  country.  On  account  apparently 
of  the  new  ruler's  want  of  success,  the  Elamites 
revolted  against  and  killed  him,  after  a  reign  of 
only  ten  months. 

Umman-meuanu  was  the  next  king  of  Elam, 
and  he,  on  the  invitation  of  Silzub,  a  Babylonian 
pretender,  invaded  Akkad,  and  fought  a  battle 
near  the  city  of  Halulc,  with  regard  to  which 
the  Babylonians  claim  the  victory  for  the 
Elamites,  and  Sennacherib,  evidently  with  good 
reason,  for  his  own  army.  A  second  battle  was 
also  fought  near  the  city  Halulina,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  again  victorious.  Umman- 
m£nanu,  four  years  later,  invaded  for  some 
reason  the  land  of  his  former  allies;  and,  taking 
MuseV.ib-Marduk,  king  of  Babylonia,  prisoner,  he 
sent  him  to  Assyria.  Umman-mSnanu  died 
three  months  later,  having  ruled  over  Elam  for 
four  years. 

UmmanaldaJ  (or  Humbahaldas)  II.  mounted 
the  throne  of  Elam"  in  687  B.C.  During  his 
reign,  Nabu-zCr-napisti-e'sir,  son  of  Merodach- 


b  722  b.c.  according  to  Assyrian  chronology. 
«  695  b.c.  according  to  Assyrian  chronology. 
■*  The  Radios  of  the  Greeks. 


baladan,  having  been  defeated  in  battle  by  Ear- 
haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  took  refuge  in  Dam. 
Ummanoldal,  however,  wishing  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Assyrian  king,  put  him  to  death. 
Ummanaldas  died  in  his  palace  (as  the  Baby- 
lonian Chronicle  has  it)  41  not  sick " — an  ex- 
pression which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  murdered.  His  brother  Urtaku  succeeded 
him  in  682  B.C.  During  the  reign  of  this  ruler 
a  famine  took  place  in  Elam,  aud  the  di>tr»-s>ed 
people  were  aided  by  the  Assyrians  until  the 
next  harvest.  Afterwards,  however,  Urtaku, 
forgetting  the  benefits  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians,  invaded  Akkad,  then 
under  Assyrian  rule.  Being  defeated  by  th* 
Assyrian  army,  he  tied  back  to  his  own  land, 
where  he  died  miserably. 

Te-umman,  a  man  regarded  by  the  Assyrian* 
as  the  very  personification  of  evil,  succeed*: 
Urtaku.    In  order  to  have  no  rival,  this  new 
ruler  tried  to  kill  all  the  sons  of  Urtaku  and  h» 
predecessor  Ummanaldas.     These  princes,  f.vt 
in  number,  fled  for  protection  to  the  court  of 
Assur-bam-apli,  king  of  Assyria.  Te-umnua 
sent  messeugers  to  the  Assyrian  king  demanding 
their  surrender,  and,  this  being  refused,  war  wis 
declared.     In  a  great   battle  fought  by  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Elamites  not  for  from  Susa, 
the   Elamite  army   was  routed,   and  Te-um- 
man and  his  son  killed.    Umman-igai,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Urtaku,  was  placed  by  the  conqueror 
on  the  throne  of  Elam,  whilst  Tammaritu.  a 
younger  son,  was  raised  to  the  under-kingdom  of 
Hidalu,  a  mountainous  part  of  Elam.    In  the 
battle  above  mentioned  many  Elamites  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Assyrians  against  their  own 
country." 

On  the  revolt  of  Saosduchinos,  king  of  Babyh*, 
against  the  over-lordship  of  his  brother  the  king 
of  Assyria,  Ummau-igaS  turned  traitor,  and  sen: 
Undosi,  son  of  Te-umman,  to  help  the  Babylonia* 
king,  telling  him  to  go  and  revenge  the  death 
of  his  father.  Retribution  speedily  followed 
this  counsel,  for  Umman-igai's  own  son,  Tara- 
maritu,  revolted  against  and  killed  his  father, 
with  a  part  of  his  family,  and  took  the  throne. 

The  first  act  of  the  now  king  was  also  to  sil< 
with  Saosduchinos,  but  his  plans'  were  cut  short 
by  his  being  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  with 
his  principal  adherents,  in  consequence  of  tiv. 
successful  rebellion  of  Indabigas,  one  of  hi> 
servants.  Tammaritu,  who  took  refuge  is 
Assyria,  was,  notwithstanding  his  action  ag*in>: 
the  power  of  Assyria,  well  received  by  Asiur- 
bani-aplt.  In  a  very  short  time,  another  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  Elam  ;  Indabigas,  the  usurper, 
was  killed,  and  Ummanaldas,  son  of  Attainetu. 
mounted  the  throne. 

The  new  king  had  attracted  the  attention  aui 
enmity  of  the  powerful  monarch  of  Assyria, 
who,  wishing  to  be  suzerain  of  the  country, 
marched  with  as  army  to  set  on  the  throne  tbi 
man  who  had  once  already  deceived  him.  Asscr- 
bani-apli  relates  the  details  of  this  campaign  at 
great  length.  Among  other  cities,  Bit-lmbi  and 
Susa  were  captured,  and  Tammaritu,  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Assyrian  king,  was  r<»- 
stored.    Assur-bani-apli  accuses  him  of  treachery 


•  AHur-banUpH  had  the  details  of  this  hattle 
tured  on  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Kouyunjik.  Tom 
bas-reliefs  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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even    at  the   moment  when  the  former  was  | 
working  for  his  restoration.     Tammaritu  was 
again  deposed,  and  the  country  came  once  more 
under  the  sway  of  Ummanaldas. 

AsSur-bani-apli,  however,  was  determined  to 
conquer  the  country,  if  he  could,  and  sent  there- 
fore a  second  army,  the  pretext  being,  that  the 
Elamites  detained  an  image  of  the  goddess  Nani 
which  had  been  carried  off  from  Erech  1635 
yean  before  [Erech].  An  extensive  district 
was  overrun,  aud  many  cities  captured,  Susa, 
the  capital,  being  one  of  them.  An  enormous 
amount  of  booty  was  carried  off,  including  the 
most  sacred  images  of  the  gods  of  the  laud,  and 
thirty-two  images  of  Elamite  kings.  A  large 
number  of  captives  also  was  sent  to  Assyria, 
and  the  goddess  Nana  was  restored  with  rejoic- 
ings to  her  old  place  at  Erech.  The  Elamite 
king,  fearing  the  total  ruin  of  his  country,  whose 
principal  cities  were  already  practically  heaps 
of  ruins,  fled  and  made  submission  (so  Assur- 
bani-apli  relates).  Later  on,  the  servants  of 
Umtnanalda£  revolted  against  him  and  he  fled  to 
the  mountains,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
Assyrian  army,  captured,  and  taken  to  Assyria. 
There,  with  other  captive  princes,  yoked  to 
Assur-bani-apli's  chariot,  he  drew  the  Assyrian 
king  to  the  temple  called  E- malm  as  in  Nineveh, 
where  the  great  king  made  obeisance  to  and 
praised  the  gods  who  had  bowed  down  his  enemies 
to  his  feet. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  which 
took  place  some  thirty  years  after  these  events, 
Elam  disappears,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
from  history.  From  what  the  Babylonian  records 
tell  us  of  the  history  of  Anzan  or  Ansan  (see 
above),  with  which  that  of  Elam  was  probably 
practically  identical,  we  may  infer  that  the 
country,  about  the  years  600-555  B.C.,  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Teispes,  Cyrus  I.,  Carn- 
byses  I.,  and  Cyrus  II.,  who  were  all  kings  of 
Anzan.  As  is  well  known,  the  last  named  de- 
feated and  captured  Astyagcs,  king  of  the  Medes, 
spoiled  Ecbatana,  and  captured  Babylon  [Baby- 
lon ;  Belshazzar  ;  Cyrus].  This  celebrated 
ruler  not  only  became  "king  of  Babylon,  burner, 
Akkad,  and  the  four  regions,"  but  also  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Persia.  Of  this 
new  empire,  under  Cambyses  II.,  Darius  Hys- 
taapis,  and  his  successors,  Elam,  with  its  famous 
province  of  Anzan,  became  a  mere  unit,  having 
no  special  history.  At  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
the  provinces  after  Darius  ascended  the  throne, 
Elam  revolted  under  the  leadership,  first  of 
Asina,  and  afterwards  of  Martia,  who  claimed 
to  be  "  Imanisi,  king  of  Elam."  This  latter 
pretender,  however,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Elamites  themselves,  whilst  the  former  was 
captured  and  killed  by  Darius.  Elam  formed  a 
distinct  and  not  unimportant  satrapy  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  for  she  furnished  to  the  crown 
an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents,  and  the 
language  spoken  by  the  people  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  one  of  the  official  tongues.  Susa, 
her  capital,  became  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  king,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire 
[SilDSH an].  Daniel  (viii.  2)  speaks  of  "  Shushan 
the  palace  (or  castle)  in  the  province  of  Elam." 

Besides  the  references  to  Elam  in  Gen.  x.  22, 
xiv.  1,  and  1  Ch.  i.  17,  the  country  is  also 
referred  to  in  Is.  ix.  11,  where  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  countries  from  which  the  Lord 


would  bring  His  scattered  people  ;  again  in  xxi. 
2,  where  the  Prophet  calls  on  Elam  to  go  up, 
seemingly  against  Babylon.  Cyrus,  who  cap- 
tured Babylon,  might,  as  we  have  seen,  easily  be 
called  an  Elamite.  Jeremiah  (xxv.  25)  calls  upon 
Elam,  among  a  large  number  of  other  nations, 
to  drink  the  cup  of  fury  ;  to  fall,  and  rise  no 
more.  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24)  speaks  of  Elam  witii 
"all  her  multitude  round  about  her  grave,  all 
fallen  by  the  sword,  which  are  gone  down  un- 
circumciscd" — apparently  referring  to  her  as  an 
idolatrous  nation,  like  the  other  Gentiles.  See 
G.  Smith  s  History  of  Sennacherib  and  History 
of  Assxirbanijnil ;  T.  G.  Pinches'  Capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Sic,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  vol.  viii.,  an<l 
The  Babylonian  Chronicle  in  the  Jownal  of  tin 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xix. ;  Weisbach's 
Achdincnideninschriften  Ztrciter  Art  (Leipzig, 
1890)and  Anzanisc'he  Inschrif ten  (Leipzig,  1891); 
also  Bezold's  Achamenideninschriften  (Leipzig, 
1882).  [T.  G.  P.] 

2.  B.  'IvKifi ;  A.  joins  'I.  with  previous 
name.  A  Koshite  Levite,  fifth  son  of  Meshele- 
miah;  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  in  the  time  oi 
David  (1  Ch.  xxvi.  3). 

3.  B.  Ai\dfi,  A.  'AvXdft ;  Aelam.  A  chief 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shashak  (1  Ch.  viii.  24). 

4.  "Children  of  Elam,"  Bcne-Klain,  to  the 
number  of  1254,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  7  [B.  MaAcLx,  A.  AiKi.fi] ;  Neh. 
vii.  12  IB.  Aikan,  X.  'EAdV];  1  Esd.  v.  12 
[B.  'IuAdfios,  A.  'HAdjx]),  and  a  further  detach- 
ment of  71  men  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
(Ezra  viii.  7  [B.  'HAd,  A.  'HAd>]  ;  1  Esd.  viii.  33 
[B.  AdfjL,  A.  'EAdft])-  It  was  one  of  this  family; 
Shechaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged  Ezra 
in  his  efforts  against  the  indiscriminate  mar- 
riages of  the  people  (x.  2,  A'eri,  ttyv,  Elam ; 

Ketib,  u)\V,  Olam),  and  six  of  the  Bene-Elam 
accordingly  put  away  their  foreign  wives  (x.  26). 
Elam  occurs  amongst  the  names  of  those,  the 
chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The  lists  of 
Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  re.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places ;  vv.  3-19,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places, 
and  are  probably  those  of  persons  (see  Bertheau- 
Kyssel  in  loco;  Smcnd,  Die  Bitten  d.  BB.  Earn 
u.  Xehemia,  p.  15).  No  such  place  as  Elam  in 
Palestine  is  mentioned  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  Lhwmasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  any  such 
been  discovered  as  existing  in  the  country.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  Elam  wns  a  person. 

6.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose 
sons,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case, 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  31  ;  Neh. 
vii.  34),  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is 

called  "  the  other  Elam  "  pni<  D^J? ;  [BA. 

Ezra]  'Hkaudp,  [BXA.  Neh.]  'HAofiadp ;  Aelam 
(titer).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious  (cp.  Bertheau- 
Kyssel ;  Smend,  p.  19). 

8.  One  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehe- 
miah at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  xii.  42.  The  name  is  omitted  by 
DK'A.,  and  read  Ai\aM  by      •  -«).  [G.]  [F.] 
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E'LAMITES  (Kjrfv,  plural  of  the  Chald. 
»D^P,  *  an  Elamito  "  [from  D^r,  Elam]  :  'EAu- 
fieuot,  Strabo,  Ptol.,  Josephus ;  'EAofuVcu,  Is.  xi. 
11,  &c,  Acts  ii.  9;  'EAv/uuW,  Judith  i.  G: 
Assyr.  Elamu,  Elamda).  This  word,  used  to 
designate  the  inhabitants  of  Elam,  is  found  (in 
the  Hebrew  form)  only  in  Ezra  iv.  9,  but  is  left 
out  in  that  place  by  the  Septuagint  translators, 
probably  as  being  superfluous,  as  44  Elamites  " 
might  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the  head  of 
"  Susanchites,"  inhabitants  of  Susa  orShushan, 
the  capital. 

From  Gen.  x.  22  and  1  Ch.  i.  17,  the  Elamites 
would  seem  to  hare  been  a  Semitic  people,  Elam 
being  there  stated  to  be  a  son  or  descendant  of 
Shem.  Their  language  [see  Elam],  however, 
hardly  bears  out  this  statement,  though,  as  is 
well  known,  language  is  no  real  test  of  nation- 
ality. On  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  they  are  re- 
presented with  faces  of  somewhat  singular  type, 
owing  to  their  rather  low  and  retreating  fore- 
heads, contrasting  with  the  type  of  the  Assyrians, 
which  coutrast,  however,  is  greatly  intensified  by 
their  shorter  beards.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
they  were  of  a  kindred  race  to  a  certain  section 
of  the  Akkadians  of  Babylonia,  which  exhibit 
similar  peculiarities  of  type. 

Like  most  of  the  other  nations  of  that  part  of 
the  world  in  ancient  times,  the  Elamites  were 
polytheists.  Their  principal  deity  seems  to  have 
been  called  Tishu,  god  of  libations,  regarded  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  as  the  same  as 
their  god  Xinip.  He  bore  several  names,  among 
them  being  Adaene,  Dagbak  (44he  of  Dagab  "?), 
and  Susinak,  44  he  of  Shushan  "  or  Susa.  Many 
of  their  kings'  names  are  compounded  with  that 
of  the  god  Urn  ma  or  Humba,  a  name  given  by 
the  Babylonians  to  the  star  which  they  regarded 
as  44  lord  of  Susa  and  Main."  Other  deities  were 
Eagamaru,  Nahunda  (Nanhundi,  Nahhunte),  "the 
sun,"  Sumudu,  Partikira,  Amman  -  kasimas, 
Uduru,  and  Sapag,  all  but  Nahunda  being  wor- 
shipped only  by  kings.  Assur-bani-apli  mentions 
also  twelve  other  minor  deities.  The  Lagamaru 
mentioned  above  was  probably  pronounced  Laga- 
war,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  called  Lagamal 
or  Lagawal.  In  Susian  the  name  was  pronounced 
Eagabarri  (?  I-igavarri).  It  forms  the  second 
element  in  the  name  Chedor-Laomer,  the  king  of 
Elam  mentioned  in  Genesis.  Tha  deities  Dipti 
and  Tirutur  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Elamites'  gods  of  literature.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  secrecy  about  their  religion,  for  ASsur- 
bani-apli,  in  his  account  of  the  Assyrian  wars 
in  Elam,  speaks,  when  referring  to  the  spoiling 
of  Shushan,  of  the  god  of  their  oracle,  44  who 
dwelt  in  secret  places,  the  image  of  whose 
divinity  nobody  ever  saw." 

The  Elamites  must  have  been  skilled  in  various 
arts,  for  they  were  fair  builders,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Assyrians  carried  off  thirty-two  images 
of  kings  covered  (inlaid)  with  silver,  gold,  bronze, 
and  white  marble  or  limestone,  testifies  to  their 
possessing  a  certain  skill  as  sculptors,  inlayers, 
and  artificers  in  metals.  They  often  traded  with 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  especially  (at  least  with 
regard  to  the  latter  country)  during  the  Persian 
period ;  and  many  Elamites  seem  to  have  settled 
there  at  various  periods. 

The  Elamites  were  a  very  warlike  people,  as 
may  be  judged  from  their  constant  invasions  of 
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Babylonia,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  Assyrian 
kings  experienced  in  attempting  to  subdue  tftem. 
They  were  also  probably  rather  turbulent. 
Strabo  (xv.  3,  §  10)  says  that  they  were  tkilral 
archers,  and  with  this  agrees  the  incident  of  tht 
battle  in  which  king  Te-umman  lost  his  life, 
when  ItunI,  one  of  his  generals  (a  eunuch),  in 
despair  destroyed  his  bow,  "the  defence  of  hu 
body."  Jeremiah  also  (xlix.  35)  *peaks  of  "*the 
bow  of  Elam  ;  "  and  Isaiah  (xxii.  6)  tar*  that 
44  Elam  bare  the  quiver."  From  Isaiah  we  also 
gather  that  they  fought  both  on  horseback  and 
from  chariots,  though  their  battle  array  was 
never  equal  to  that  of  the  Assyrians.  They  had 
the  same  kind  of  musical  instruments,  alto,  as 
the  latter ;  namely,  harps,  pipes,  and  cymbal*. 
Apparently  they  retaiued  their  nationality  to  a 
very  late  date,  for,  from  the  mention  of  them  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9%  it  is  clear  that 
at  that  time  they  kept  their  own  language,  anc 
Ptolemy's  notice  of  them  more  than  a  ceutun 
later  seems  to  show  that  they  still  existed  as  a 
separate  tribe  or  people.  When,  however,  the:r 
language  finally  disappeared,  and  they  them- 
selves ceased  to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived,  is  unknown. 

[T.  G.  P.] 

EL-A'SAU  (ntyb$  =  GoJ  hath  made:  E- 
asa).  1.  CHAao-i)  *  One  of  the  Bene-Pashw, 
a  priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  marrW 
a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x.  22).  In  the  apocryphal 
Esdras,  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Talsas. 

2.  (T.'  'EA«a<rdV,  A.  'Ektaffdp,  IV- '  *«.  'EAe- 
a£dp ;  Vulg.  om.).  Son  of  Shaphan ;  one  of  the 
two  men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  cia? 
Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  af:*r 
the  first  deportation  from  Jerusalem,  anl  who 
at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  letter  ti 
Jeremiah  the  Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.'xxix.  [LXX.,  xxxvi.J  3). 

Elasah  is  the  same  name  ns  Ej.kasah.  [G.]  [F.l 

E'LATH,  E'LOTH  (rh*$.  nfr&  possibly 

-trees  (palm);  A/A<6*,  AtAc£0,  AiA^fl,  'EX*. 
AiArfp;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §  4.  AiAan; 
Elath,  Ailath,  Aelath.  Aila),  t  he  name  of  a  to« 
of  the  land  of  Edom,  commonly  mentiene-i 
together  with  Ezion-geber,  and  situate  at  tb* 
head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  callw 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  occurs  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii.  8),  and  id 
later  times  must  have  come  under  the  nil*  * 
David  in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom,  whtn 
4i  he  put  garrisons  in  Edom;  throughout  ill 
Edom  put  he  garrisons:  and  all  they  of  Ed-*3 
became  David's  servants"  (2  Sim.  viii.  14). 
We  find  the  place  named  again  in  connexion 
with  Solomon's  navy,  "  in  Ezion-geber.  which  u 
beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  t.v 
land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix.  26  ;  cp.  2  Oh.  viii.  KV 
It  was  apparently  included  in  the  revolt  ti 
Edom  against  Joram  recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  20 ; 
but  it  was  taken  by  Azariah,  who  **  built  [w. 
44  restored "]  Elath,  and  re-tored  it  to  Jud.i " 
(xiv.  22).  After  this,  however,  1,4  Rezin  king  »>* 
Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the  Jewi 
from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath  atl 
dwelt  there  to  this  day  "  (xvi.  6).  From  toil 
time  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Roraxn 
period,  during  wnich  it  became  a 
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«i  the  south,  and  the  residence  of  a  Christian 

-  t 

bishop.    The  Arabic  name  is  Eylch  (}0u>\). 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the 
Hijiz  (El-Makrizy,  Khitat ;  and  Yakut,  Mo  jam, 
s,  v.  ;  cp.  Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some 
points  of  the  history  of  the  country.  According 
to  several  native  writers,  the  district  of  Eyleh 
was,  in  very  ancient  times,  peopled  by  the 
Sameyda',  said  to  be  a  tribe  of  the  Amalekites 
(the  first  Amalek).  The  town  itself,  however, 
m  stated  to  have  received  its  name  from  Eyleh, 
daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makrizy,  Khitat,  s.  v. ; 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  snr  fllistoire  des 
Arabes,  i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may  credit 
the  writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the 
earliest  times  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  through  the  peninsula  (spreading 
over  the  greater  part  of  it),  and  thence  finally 
passed  into  Arabia  Petraea. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elath  was  called 
•EAdra  (Ptol.  v.  17,  §  1),  AfAo*-a  (Strabo,  xvi. 
768),  Aclana  (Plin.  v.  12,  vi.  32).  Under  their 
rule  it  lost  its  former  importance  with  the 
transference  of  its  trade  to  other  ports,  such  as 
Berenice,  Myos  Hormos,  and  Arsinoe* ;  but  in 
Mohammadan  times  it  again  became  a  place  of 
some  note.  A  few  mounds  and  some  palin- 
groves  alone  remain  now  to  mark  the  site  or 
neighbourhood  (Robinson,  Pal.  i.  280 ;  Stauley, 
N.  £  P-  P-  84).  It  lies  on  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain- 
road  or  'Akabah  named  after  it  was  reconstructed 
by  Ahmad  Ibn-Tulun,  who  ruled  Egvpt  from  tire . 
a.d.  868  to  883.  [E.  S.  P.]  [F.] 

EL-BETH'EL  6x"JV2  b«  =  God  of  the 
house  of  God;  LXX.  omits  the  41  El,"  B.  B<uW}A, 
D.  BeityA  ;  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Domus  Dei,  Syr. 
and  Arab.  Versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is 
said  to  have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which 
God  appeared  to  him  when  he  was  flying  from 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxv.  7).    [Bethel.]     [G.]  [F.] 

ELCI'A  ('EAjrc(a),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  trioe  of 
Simeon  (Judith  viii.  1);  probably  the  same 
name  as  Hilkiah  (1  K.  xviii.  18).  The  Syriac 
Version  has  Elkana.  The  Vulgate  Elai  is 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Elkai,  itself  a  contrac- 
tion of  Hilkinh  (Neh.  xii.  15).  Cp.  8pcaJ;er's 
Comm.  on  Apocrypha,  Judith  in  loco.  [F.] 

EL-DA' AH  (Ht'^X,  perhaps  =  whom  God 
called;  Gen.  xxv.  4  [A.  Gtpya/xd,  IX  (e)fp»a/u(o), 
rescr  7>b.  pirafia,  E*.  'Apayd,  E».  'Eapayd']  ;  1  Ch. 
i.  33  [B.  EAAaJd,  A.  'E\tad') ;  Eldaa),  men- 
tioned hist,  in  order,  among  the  sons  of  Midian. 
The  name  does  not  occur  except  in  the  two 
lists  of  Midian's  offspring.     The  Himyaritic 

inscriptions  record  one  similar  to  it,  talTP  (see 
Dclitrsch,  Gen.  in  loco  [1887]).  [E.  S.  P.]  [F.] 

EL'DAD  and  ME'DAD  ("1  ?  =  ^hotn 
God  lows  ;  'EASaS  xa\  MuSdS  ;  Eldali  et  MetLtd), 
two  of  the  seventy  elders  to  whom  was  commu- 
nicated the  prophetic  power  of  Moses  (Num.  xi. 
16,  2b').  Although  their  names  were  upon  the 
list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi.  26),  they 
did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  to 


the  Tabernacle,  but  continued  to  prophesy  in 
the  camp.  Moses  being  requested  by  Joshua  to 
forbid  this,  refused  to  do  so,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be  diffused 
throughout  the  people.  The  great  fact  of  the 
passage  is  the  more  general  distribution  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
concentrated  in  Moses;  and  the  implied  sanction 
of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  exercise  of  this 
gift  from  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  to 
make  it  more  generally  available  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a 
tendency  which  afterwards  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  *•  schools  of  the  prophets."  The  cir- 
cumstance »is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  tradition  that  all  prophetic  inspiration 
emanated  originally  from  Moses,  and  was  trans- 
mitted from  him  by  a  legitimate  successor  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  The  mode  of 
prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  wa» 
probably  the  extempore  production  of  hymns, 
chanted  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond) :  cp.  the 
case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From  Num.  xi.  25,  it  appears  that  the  gift 
was  not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous 
energy,  though  only  occasionally  developed  in 
action.  (T.  E.  B.] 

ELDER  (IPJ;  wptafivrtpos ;  senior).  The 
term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the  Hebrew  literally 
imports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official 
title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations.  It  applied  to  various  offices:  Eliezer, 
for  instance,  is  described  as  the  "  old  man  of  the 
house,"  Le.  the  majordomo  (Gen.  xxiv.  2) ;  the 
officers  of  Pharaoh's  household  (Gen.  1.  7)  and, 
at  a  later  period,  David's  head  servants  (2  Sam. 
xii.  17)  were  so  termed  ;  while  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  0 
the  "  old  men  of  Gcbal  "  are  the  master-workmen. 
As  betokening  a  political  office,  it  applied  not 
only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the  Egyptians 
(Gen.  1.  7),  the  Moabites,  and  Midianites  (Num. 
xxii.  7).  Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  is  in 
force,  the  office  of  the  chl-r  will  be  found  to  be  the 
keystone  of  the  social  and  political  fabric  ;  it  is 
so  at  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  where 
the  Sheikh  (  =  the  old  man)  is  the  highest 
authority  in  the  tribe.  That  the  title  originally 
had  reference  to  age,  is  obvious  ;  and  age  was 
naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all 
periods  (Josh.  xxiv.  31  ;  1  K.  xii.  6),  even  when 
the  term  had  acquired  its  secondary  sense: 
coupled  with  age  would  probably  be  position 
due  to  birthright  in  tribes  and  families.  At 
what  period  the  transition  occurred,  in  other 
words  when  the  word  elder  acquired  an  official 
signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  ciders  acting  in  concert  as 
a  political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(iii.  16-18).  We  need  not  assume  that  the 
order  was  then  called  into  existence,  but  rather 
that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  institution 
already  existing  and  recognised  by  his  country- 
men, and  that,  in  short,  "  the  elder;,  of  Israel  " 
(Ex.  iii.  16,  iv.  29)  had  been  the  senate  (ytpovaia, 
LXX.)  of  the  |nople,  ever  since  they  had  becom*; 
a  people.  The  position  which  the  elders  held  in 
the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  people,  is  described  under 
Congregation  ;  they  were  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  elders  and  peojtlc 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms  (cp. 
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Josh,  xxiv  1  with  vv.  2j  ]2i  ^  ?  *  Sam.  v"'-  * 
with  rr.  7j  lOj  19).  Their  authority  was  un- 
defined, and  extended  to  all  matters  concerning 
the  public  weal ;  nor  did  the  people  question  the 
validity  of  their  acts,  even  when  they  dis- 
approved of  them  (Josh.  ix.  IB).  When  the 
tribes  became  settled,  the  elders  were  dis- 
tinguished by  different  titles  according  a*  they 
were  acting  as  national  representatives  ("elders 
of  Israel,"  1  Sam.  iv.  3.;  1  K.  viii.  1^  3.;  "of 
the  land,"  1  K.  xx.  7j  "of  Judah,"  2  K.  xxiii.  l_i 
Ezek.  viii.  1^  as  district  governors  over  the 
several  tribes  (L)eut.  xxxi.  2& ;  2  Sam.  xix.  1 1), 
or  as  local  magistrates  in  the  provincial  towns, 
appointed  in  conformity  with  l>eut.  xvi.  I8j 
whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  al- 
minister  justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  3  sq.,  xxii. 
15;  Ruth  iv.  ^  11  ;  1  K.  xxi.  8j  Judith  x.  6)_J 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred 
from  1  Sam.  xxx.  2ii  sq.  They  retained  their 
position  under  all  the  political  changes  which 
the  Jews  underwent:  under  the  Judges  (Judg. 
ii.  ^  viii.  14j  xi.  5_;  1  Sam.  iv.  3j  viii.  4);  under 
the  kings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  4;  1  K.  xii.  6,  xx.  Hj 
xxi.  11);  during  the  Captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  l_i 
Kzek.  viii.  l_j  xiv.  lj  xx.  1}^  subsequently  to  the 
Return  (Kzra  v.  5j  vi.  T±  14j  x.  8,  14);  under 
the  Maccabees,*  when  they  were  described  some- 
times as  the  senate  (ytpovvla  ;  1  Mace.  xii.  Ii ; 
2  Mncc.  L  10j  iv.  44,  xi.  21;  Joseph.  -4/if.  xii.  3, 
§  3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title  (\_  Mace. 
viL~33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35) ;  and,  lastly,  at  its  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  are 
noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedriu, 
but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes 
whence  iU  members  were  selected,  and  always 
acting  in  conjunction  with  it  and  the  other 
dominant  clasf.es  [Sanhedkin].  Thns  they  are 
associated  sometimes  with  the  chief  priests 
(Matt.  xxi.  23),  sometimes  with  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  (Matt.  xvi.  2 1 ),  or  the  council 
(Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  St.  Luke 
describes  the  whole  order  by  the  collective  term 
irptafimjpiov  (Luke  xxii.  Gii;  Act*  xxii.  5).  In 
Matt.  xv.  ii  and  Heb.  xi.  2  "elders" is  expressive 
of  time  rather  than  office.  For  the  position  of 
the  ciders  in  the  synagogue  and  the  Christian 
Church,  see  Synagogue,  Risnor.  Much  in- 
teresting information  on  this  subject  is  given  in 
Hamburger,  RE*  s.  ru  "Aeltote,"  and  (for  the 
time  of  our  Lord)  in  Schiirer,  Gesch.  d.  Jiid. 
Volkes*  (see  Index  s.  n,  "  Aelteste  "). 

[W.L.B.]  [F.] 

EL'EADCW7$;  B.  om,  A.  'EXtdS ;  Elad), 
named  with  Ezer  as  a  descendant  of  Ephraim 
Q.  Ch.  vii.  21).  They  were  probably  heads  of 
families  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  elder  Shu- 
thelah  (Keil  in  loco),  or  possibly  his  brother 
(Oettli),  the  second  Shuthelah  being  taken  as 
a  son  of  Zabad.  [G.]  [F.] 

EL-EA'LEH  (flbl^C,  ?  =  Godisexalted£Sum. 
r.  3JL;  'EKtaX-h  {Sum.  L'37],  B.  A«oA^  B*b  'EX- 

■  Some  illflkulty  arises  at  this  period  from  the  notice 
in  1  Mace.  xiv.  2«  of  a  double  body,  apxovrt*  ifirov*, 
and  n-p«r/9vrepoi  ri}«  \<»pa<i ;  and  again  in  3  Mace.  L 
ytpovat*  and'wp€a^uT*poi :  the  second  term  may  refer 
to  the  municipal  authorities,  as  Is  perhaps  implied  in 
the  term  \iupa.  The  identity  of  the  yipavala.  an  i  the 
vp*ofivrt(toi  in  other  passages  is  clear  from  1  Mace, 
xii.  6  compared  with  o.  Jil 


taXrifi,  AF.  *EA«aA^  ;  Eleale),  a  place  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral  country,  taken  p>j«*e>- 
sion  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  3,  37}.  We  lose  sight  of  it  till  the  tim- 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it  i$ 
mentioned  as  a  Moabite  town,  and,  as  before,  in 
close  connexion  with  Heshbon  (Is.  xv.  4,  iri.  ii ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  ruins  of  th* 
place  are  still  to  be  seen,  bearing  very  twarlv 
their  ancieut  name,  e7-' At.  though  with  a  modem 
signification,  "the  lofty,"  a  little  more  thaa  a 
mile  N.  of  Heshbon.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  rounded  hill  commanding  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  plain  and  of  the  whole  of  the  Southern 
Belkn  (Burckh.  Si/r.  p.  Mi ;  Seetzen,  k  4^7. 
1854).  It  is  from  this  commanding  situation  that 
it  doubtless  derives  its  name,  which,  Like  many 
other  names  of  modern  Palestine,  is  as  n«r  « 
approach  to  the  ancient  sound  as  is  consist  eat 
with  an  appropriate  meaning.  There  are  ruti- 
hewn  wine-presses  (Is.  xvi.  £;  Jer.  xlriiL  23, 
34),  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  the  remains  of  a 
Byzantine  town  (PEF.  Survey  of  E.  Pakftnt, 
L16J,  [G.]  [W.] 

ELEA'SA  CEKtaad,  A.  'A\a<r&;  Lnn\ 
a  place  at  which  Judas  Maccnbaeus  encamp*-: 
before  the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchides,  in  which 
he  lost  his  life  Q  Mace  ix.  ft).  It  was  not  ui 
from  Mount  Azotus  (cp.  r.  15).  Josephus  (Attf. 
xii.  lli§  1)  has  Bethzetho,  probably  Bir  <i-Zt'd. 
by  which  ne  elsewhere  renders  Bezel h.  But 
this  may  be  but  a  corrupt  reading  of  Berz*tiu 
or  Bethzetha,  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for 
Berea  in  1  Mace.  ix.  4,  Reland  and  others 
propose  to  change  the  reading  to  Adasa,  waer? 
Judas  had  encamped  on  a  former  memorable 
occasion  (vii.  40) ;  but  no  such  reading  is  founJ. 
It  is  singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mention*! 
in  this  connexion  also  (see  r.  19).  It  is  now, 
apparently,  Khurbct  IVasa,  near  Beth-horea 
(I'EF.  Man.  iii.  36,  115).  [Azoits,  MorxT: 
Berka,  3J 

The  reading  of  the  Vulgate  suggests  a  possible 
identification  with  the  Laishah  (A.  V.  Laish)  of 
Is.  i.  30,    [Laisii.]  [G.]  [W.] 

EL-EA'SAII  (nby^t  =  God  hath  tn*i<; 
Elasa).  L(B.  'Eauxj,  A.  'Zktaad),  son  of  Helez. 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  familv  »i 
Hezron  Q  Ch.  ii.  39J. 

2.  (B.  'E<r*)A  or  'Eo-o^A;  A.  *EA«ur(£),  sob 
of  Kapha,  or  Rephaiah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul 
through  Jonathan  and  Merib-baal  or  Mephu  <- 
sheth  (4  Ch.  viii.  3_Z  ;  ix.  43), 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasah.  [G.]  [F.] 

EL-EA'ZAR  (Itr^l  =  God  hath  Mped 
'EXtdfap ;  Elcazar).  L  Third  son  of  Aaron,  It 
Klisheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  who  w»> 
descended  from  Judah,  through  Pharez  (Ejc.  <i. 
23,  25;  xxviii.  1:  for  his  descent  s»se  Gtn. 
xxxviii.  29.  xlri.  12;  Ruth  iv.  18,  20).  AfWr 
the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  without  children 
(Lev.  x.  1;  Num.  iii.  4J,  Eleazar  was  appointei 
chief  over  the  principal  Levites,  to  have  ih* 
oversight  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sat '- 
tuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother  Ithaai* 
he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their  father'* 
lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death 
invested  on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  gar- 
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roents,  as  the  successor  of  Aaron  iu  the  oificc  of 
high-priest  (Num.  ax.  ','8).  One  of  his  first 
duties  was  in  conjunction  with  .Moses  to  super- 
intend the  census  of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3^ 
He  also  assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  Joshua, 
and  at  the  division  of  spoil  taken  from  the 
Midtanites  (Num.  xxvii.  -'-  ;  xxxi.  '21).  After 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  he  took  part 
iu  the  distribution  of  the  land  (Jo>h.  xiv.  1^. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  Josephus  says  it  took  place  about  the 
same  time  as  Joshua's,  twenty-Jive  years  after  | 
the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been  | 
buried  in  '•  the  hill  of  Phtnehas"  his  son  (Ges.  j 
p.  ->)*»),  where  Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed 
(Ant.  v.  U  §  '-"J);  or  ]>ossibly  in  a  town  called 
Gibeath-Phinehas  (Josh.  xxiv.  jl»:cp.  Dillmann2). 
'Hie  high-priesthood  is  said  to  have  remained  in 
the  family  of  Kleazar  until  the  time  of  Lli.  a 
descendant  of  Ithamar,  into  whose  family,  for 
some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it  was 
restored  to  the  family  of  Kleazar  in  the  |>erson 
of  Zadok  Q  Sam.  ii.  27. ;  1  Ch.  vi.  8,  xxiv  U; 
1  K.  ii.  21;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1^  §  d^  and  con- 
tinued in  his  family  till  the  times  of  the  Macca- 
bees (see  Schiirer,  Gesch.  d.  Yolkes  Israel,"  Index 
s.  ii*  "  Hohepriestcr  "). 

2.  The  sou  of  Abinadab,  of  the  44  hill  "  (ni*33> 


of  Kirjath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  ol 
that  jdace  to  take  care  of  the  Ark  after  its 
return  from  the  Philistines  Q  Sam.  vii. 

3,  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  (^nhX"!?), 
i.e.  possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  {_l  Ch.  viii.  4J  ;  one  of  the  three 
principal  mighty  men  of  David's  army,  whose 
exploits  are  recorded  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  !^  1  Ch. 
xi.  EL 

4,  A    Merarite    I.evite,  son  of  Mahli.  and 
grandson  of  Merari.    He  is  mentioned  as  having 
had  onlv  daughters,  who  were  married  by  their 
"  brethren  "  (»'.<:.  their  cousins;  1  Ch.  xxiii. 
2li ;  xxiv.  ^8}. 

5,  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  Feast  of  De- 
dication under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  4 "J). 

&  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh  ;  an  Israelite 
(i.e.  a  layman)  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
and  had  to  put  her  away  (Kzra  x.  2j ;  1  Ksd. 
ix.  26). 

2.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Kzra  viii.  LLi: 
1  Ksd.  viii.  <>3J. 

8,  Kleazar  ('E\(a(ap  ;  Joseph.  'EXtd(apoi), 
.surnamed  A  VARAN  (1_  Mace.  ii.  ^  Auapav,  or 
Avpdv,  and  so  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6j  §  L  ;  0,  4^  In 
1  Mace.  vi.  43,  the  common  reading  6  Zavapav 
arises  either  from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake 
after  O,  or  from  a  false  division  of  'E\td£apos 
Avapdv).  The  fourth  sou  of  Mattathias,  who 
fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self-devotion  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Antiochus  Kupator,  ii.c.  liid.fl  Mace, 
vi.  4.3.  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  1!^  §  4 ;  B.  ./.  L 
1_.  §  Ii ;  Ambr.  be  offic.  min.  40).  In  a  former 
battle  with  Nicanor,  Kleazar  was  appointed  by 
Judas  to  read  "the  holy  book"  before  the 
attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  right — "the 
help  of  Cod" — was  his  own  name  (jJ  Mace, 
viii.  2ri). 

The  surname  Avaran  is  of  uncertain  meaning. 
Some  (see  Speaker's  Cvinm.  in  loco)  have  derived 
it  from  his  exploit,  others  from  his  pale  com- 
plexion (/Stickler,  in  Strack  u.  Zockler's  K<jf. 
Komm.  zh  den  Api>kryphcu). 
nint.F.  nnt. — vol.  l. 


8»  A  distinguished  scribe  (*EA*<x£apof  •  •  •  f<*v 
■Kpu!Tiv6vT(av  ypannartwv,  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Kpiphaues  (2  Mace.  vi. 
18-31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular 
constancy  and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  pro- 
din  ed  considerable  effect.  Liter  traditions  em- 
bellished the  narrative  by  representing  Kleazar 
as  a  priest  (2a-  Mace.  r>2t  or  even  high- priest 
(Grimm,  ml  Mace.  L  c).  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  nobler  title  of  "  the  proto- 
inartyr  of  the  old  covenant,"  "  the  foundation 
of  martyrdom"  (Chrys.  Hum.  ii  i;t  Mace.  init. 
Cp.  Ambr.  de  Jacob,  ii.  lo). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  cp. 
Grimm,  Exmrs.  liVr  2  Mao:,  vi.  lrt-viii.  in 
Kxoj.  ffawdt.;  Kwald,  Gcseh.  iv.  341,  &i2 ; 
Sjwaker's  Comm.  on  the  Apocrypha,  '  lntrod.' 
§§  2^  4. ;  Zockler,  Einleit.  §  2.  [Maccadkus.] 

The  name  Kleazar  in  3  Mace.  vi.  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  fr<  m  this  Antiochian  mar- 
tyr, as  belonging  to  one  weighed  down  by  age 
and  suffering  and  yet  "  helped  by  God."  For 
the  name  cp.  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  l'J-25. 

1 Q.  The  father  of  Jason,  ambassador  from 
Judas  Maccabaeu*  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  18). 

1 1.  The  son  of  Kliud,  three  generations  above 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt. 
L  13).  O  F.  W.J  [P.] 

ELEAZU'RUS  (B.  'Z\dffi0os,  A.  -at-; 
Eliasili),  I  Ksd.  ix.  24.  [Kuashiii.]  One  of 
the  "  holy  singers  "  who  had  taken  to  himself 
a  "strange  wife."  Lupton  (S/>eafxr's  Comm. 
in  loco)  conjectures  that  the  K.  V.  got  their 
form  of  this  name  from  the  Aldine  'EAia^ou^oj, 
reading  p  instead  of  <p.  f_G.]|  [F.l 

EL  ELOHE  ISRAEL  (Veoir 
=  God  (Almighty),  the  Gwl  of  Israel;  koX  irt- 
Ko\«o<rTo  rbv  6*bv  'l<rpa^A  ;  Furtissimnm  Deum 
Israel),  the  name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the 
altar  which  he  erected  facing  the  city  of  She- 
chem,  in  the  piece  of  cultivate!  land  upon  which 
he  had  pitched  his  teut,  and  which  he  after- 
wards purchased  from  the  Bene-Hamor  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  19i  21! ;  see  Delitzsch  [1887]  and  Dill- 
maun  *  in  loco).  [G.]  [F.] 

E'LEPH  (*fe<?  =  **«  « ;  B.  om.,  A.  2«- 
AaA*<p ;  Eleph),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to 
Beujamin,  and  named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh, 
x viii.  '-'8).  The  signification  of  the  name  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  pastoral  pursuits 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  I. XX.  A.  reads  Zelah  and 
Kleph  as  one  name,  possibly  owing  to  the  "  and  " 
between  them  having  been  dropped ;  but  if  this 
is  done,  the  number  of  fourteen  cities  cannot  be 
made  up.    The  Peshitto  has  f^Q.i,  Gebiro, 

for  Kleph  ;  but  what  the  origin  of  this  can  be 
is  not  obvious.  Cornier  (PEE.  Mem.  iii.  47} 
identities  it  with  Lifta,  to  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  ;  the  usual  identifica- 
tion of  this  place  with  Nephtoah  being  un- 
satisfactory. [G.]  [W.] 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
A.  V.  excepting  as  a  marginal  reading  for 
Behemoth  in  Job  xl.  1^  where  the  hippopota- 
mus (U.  V.  marg.)  is  clearly  intended.  But  the 
most  valuable  product  of  that  animal,  ivorv,  is 
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repeatedly  mentioned  under  the  name  of  }£?• 
jActi  ;  and  in  two  passages  (1  K.  x.  22,  2  Ch.  ix. 
21)  we  read  D»3ri3^,  shen/uibbim  (A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  "  ivory,"  A."  V.  marg.  elephants'  teeth ; 
LXX.  b&6ms  lAcdNtvruroi),  in  the  account  of 
the  imports  brought  to  Solomon  by  the  navy  of 
Tarshish.  Habbim  is  not  a  Hebrew  word.  The 
derivation  of  Gesenius  from  the  Sanskrit  ibhas, 
"  an  elephant,"  is  now  given  up ;  but  the  word 

may  have  arisen  out  of  D*3^H  (cp.  the  Assyrian 

at-ab,  MV  »). 

The  Hebrew  expression  shows  that  the  Jews, 
though  at  that  time  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  further  acquaintance  with  the  elephant, 
knew  that  ivory  was  the  tusk  or  tooth,  not  the 
horn  of  the  animal.  The  term  44  horns  of  ivory  " 
(Ezek..  xxvii.  15)  is  merely  applied  to  the  shape 
of  the  tusk,  not  its  growth,  and  is  literally 
«  horns  of  teeth." 

Elephauts  (ikt<pavres)  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  had  thirty-two  elephants  in  his  army 
when  he  went  to  attack  Jerusalem,  and  one  of 
them  was  killed  by  Eleazar,  who  crept  under  it  and 
slew  it,  but  was  himself  crushed  to  death  by  its 
fall  (1  Mace.  vi.  46).  At  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
Antiochus  is  stated  to  have  had  120  elephants 
(do.  viii.  6).  That  the  Seleucian  kings  of  Syria 
attached  great  importance  to  their  elephants  in 
warfare  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tetra- 
drachms  of  Seleucus  I.  bear  four  elephants  in  a 
row  on  the  reverse.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
various  allusions  to  ivory,  that  it  was  obtained 
by  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  both  from  Ethiopia 
through  Egypt,  and  also  from  India  by  the 
traders  to  Ophir  and  by  the  men  of  Dedan,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  elephants  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must  have  been  the  Asiatic  species 
imported  from  India  bv  way  of  Persia.  [Sec 
Ivor  v.]  [H.  B.  T.] 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS  ('Ektvdtpow6kis, 
44  free  city  "),  a  word  not  fouud  in  the  Bible,  but 
curiously  connected  in  early  Christian  and 
Jewish  Commentaries  with  the  Horites  and 
Mount  Seir.  Jerome  (ad  Obad.  v.  1)  says  that 
Seir  was  44  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,  where 
before  dwelt  the  Horites,  which  is  interpreted 
4  free,'  whence  perhaps  the  town  was  afterwards 
named."  In  Bereshith  R<i>jb<t  (xlii.)  we  read, 
"The  Horites  (mnPI),  that  is  Eleutheropolis 

(D^BnmvN);  an(i  wl,y  was  lt  called  Eleu- 
theropolis? Because  they  chose  it  and  entered  it 
free  at  the  time  of  the  division,  since  in  Greek 

eliutheru  (nm^K,  iktvBtpo)  is  4  free,'  and 

Wa.ii)  4  town.' "  Again  in 
another  passage  the  Mid  rash  ( Vaikut,  Gen. 
xxxiii.)  renders  Seir  by  Beth  Gubriu  (IV3 
P*13)3),  and  this  town  was  the  same  as  Eleu- 
theropolis, as  appears  below.  The  reason  for 
this  curious  opinion  is  found  in  what  is  probably 
a  false  etymology  for  the  word  Horite,  which 
means  44  cave  man "  (Edomites)  :  the  Jews, 
whose  interpretations  Jerome  so  often  followed, 
seem  to  have  rendered  this  word  'Tl  as  though 
it  were  Dnin.  44  free  born,"  44  nobles"  (see 
Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.). 

The  identity   of   Kleutheropolis  with  Beth 


Gubriu  was  supposed  by  Robinson  (Bib.  Ret.  \\. 
j».  57),  and  is  established  by  distances  mentioned 
in  the  Onomatticun  to  towns  near  it  as  measured 

from  the  present   village  Beit  Jibrin  ^     %.  \ 
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The  Greek  name  Eleutheropolis  was  periups 
a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Beth  Gibb.ntn 

(from  "1133,  44  hero  "),  meaning  4*  house  of  mighty 
ones,"  whence  the  Aramaic  name  of  Beth  Gnhrta 
above  noticed.  The  Horites  are  included  among 
the  old  heroic  aborigines  of  Palestine  (see  Deal 
ii.  12).  The  Semitic-  name  first  appears  ia 
Ptolemv  (iv.  16)  as  Baetogabra  (Barroya^oi. 
Reland,"  Pal.  p.  641)  in  the  2nd  century  A-ts 
and  again  in  the  old  Roman  map  of  the  Peutia- 
ger  Tables  as  Betogabri.  It  is  mentioned  in 
other  Jewish  works  (Midrash  Koheleth,  fco.: 
see  Reland,  p.  641),  and  in  the  12th  century  by 
the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudeli 
(p33  JV3).  Reland  also  thinks  it  is  the 
Begabris  of  some  editions  of  Josephus  (Beil.  Jv4. 
iv.  8,  §  1,  BfaaBpis).  Iu  the  lMth  century  tb* 
name  appears  corrupted  by  El  Mukaddasy  (S»£f> 
AJ>.)  as  Beit  Jibril  or  44  House  of  Gabriel,"  an* 
a  spot  is  still  shown  near  the  village  sacred  to 
Xeby  Jibril  (PEF.  Mem.  iii.  pp.  270,  271> 
William  of  Tyre  calls  this  place  44  The  House 
of  Gabriel,"  but  the  commoner  Crusading  nan* 
was  Gibelin.  He  states  that  the  Arab  name 
was  then  (in  1136  a.d.)  Bethgebrim,  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  ancient  Bersabe  or  Beershei*. 
So  also  Marino  Sanuto  speaks  of  Bersabre  «s 
Ziblin  (vi.  15,  18),  and  snvs  it  was  vulgaris 
called  Gybelyn  (1321  A.D.).  ' 

The  Greek  name  of  this  place  is  mentioned  or 
coins  of  the  city  with  the  name  of  Julia  Domaa 
in  202  a.d.  Severus,  her  husband,  bestowed 
privileges  on  Palestine  cities  in  that  rear  (see 
Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  p.  60).  The  earliest 
Bishop  of  Eleutheropolis  attended  the  Xicea* 
Council,  325  a.d.,  and  the  names  of  four  other* 
occur  down  to  536  a.d.  In  the  mediaeval  eccle- 
siastical lists  (Bongar,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 
p.  1044)  the  Latin  Beit  Gerbein  seems  to  answer 
to  the  Eleutheropolis  of  a  correspond  iu?  Greek 
list  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  p.  62,  note).  Thi* 
place  was  regarded  by  the  Patristic  writers  a 
Ramath  Lehi.  Hence  Jerome  (Ep.  86,  Kpit.ifA. 
Paulae)  says  that  Morasthim  or  Mareshah  (- 
Mer*ash\  close  to  Beit  Jibrin)  was  near  Sam*n  > 
Fountain,  and  the  pilgrim  Antoninus  Martvr 
(circa  530  a.d.)  calls  Eleutheropolis  (ch.  xxxii.) 
the  place  where  Samson  slew  a  thousand  ran. 
with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  whence  water 
sprang  forth  (Judg.  xv.  19).  Marino  Sanut. 
seems  to  mention  the  same  site  in  the  l-th 
century  as  the  "fountaiu  of  the  jaw."  In  tit 
Acta  Sanctorum  Martyrum  the  Syriac  read* 
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Beth  Gnbrin,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Kleutheropolis 
(Kobinson.  Bi>>.  lies,  ii.  p.  <io ;  op.  Keland,  J'al. 
pp.  749-754). 

The  place  was  important  in  Crusading  times. 
William  of  Tyre  records  its  fortification  by  King 
Fulke  of  Anjou  in  1 136  a.d.  It  was  confided  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  as  a  bulwark  against 
AscnloQ.  Geoffry  de  Yinsauf  (v.  44)  says  that 
Ybelin  of  the  Hospitallers  by  Hebron  was  near 
the  valley  where  St.  Anne  was  born.  A  great 
church  of  Sanda  Hannah  now  lies  in  ruins  near 
Beit  Jibrtn. 

The  modern  village,  in  a  sheltered  valley  full 
of  olive  groves,  has  a  population  of  about  1<>00 
souls,  living  in  mud  and  stone  houses.  It  has 
four  spring  wells,  the  largest  to  the  south 
(Bir  Umm  Judeia')  being  regarded  by  Kobinson 
as  the  traditional  Fountain  of  the  Jaw-bone" 
above  mentioned.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note 
that  this  name  may  mean  "  Well,  the  mother  of 

clamour"  Freytag,  Lex.),  comparable 

to  the  Hebrew  En  Hakkore,  or  "spring  of  the 
crier."  The  site,  however,  of  Samson's  exploit 
may  have  lain  further  north  than  Beit  Jibrin. 
Outside  the  village  on  tho  north  the  remains  of 
the  Crusading  walls  and  castle  extend  for  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  cast  and  west.  The  ditch  re- 
mains and  a  cloister,  which  is  clearly  Xorman 
work.  The  castle  was,  however,  repaired  in  9o8 
A.H.  (1551  A.D.)  by  Moslems,  as  evidenced  by  an 
Arab  text  on  the  wall.  The  church  near  the 
village  must  in  Byzantine  times  have  been  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  length  was 
1'24  feet,  with  a  nave  32  feet  wide.  The  Cru- 
sading restoration  was  much  smaller. 

There  are  fourteen  remarkable  caverns  near 
Beit  Jibrin,  which  have  often  been  described  and 
supposed  to  be  very  ancient.  Some  writers 
have  called  them  "  Horite  caves,"  but  they  are 
like  many  others  in  this  part  of  Palestine, 
apparently  formed  by  quarrying  in  the  first 
instance,  and  now  used  as  stables  for  goats  and 
cows.  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  very 
ancient.  In  one  case  a  Jewish  tomb  has  been 
destroyed  in  enlarging  the  cavern,  showing  that 
this  at  least  is  not  as  old  as  the  tomb.  There 
are  a  good  many  Arabic  texts  on  the  walls,  one 
of  which  perhaps  contains  the  name  of  Saladin. 
There  are  also  crosses  cut  by  Christians,  but 
nothing  more  ancient  than  these  remains  is 
known.  One  cave  has  a  finely-carved  band  of 
l>n»-relief  arabesque  work  on  the  walls.  Kl 
Mukaddasy  speaks  of  "  marble  quarries"  at  Beit 
Jibril,  which  may  account  for  these  caverns. 

There  arc  several  very  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  Jewish  tombs  near  the  village,  and  a 
very  curious  excavation  at  Tell  Sandahanmli, 
consisting  of  well-like  chambers  with  staircases 
running  down  round  the  walls.  There  is  also  a 
large  columbarium,  perhaps  of  the  Roman  period, 
called  es  Suk,  "the  market." 

A  curious  legendary  character  called  Sultan 
el  Fenish  is  connected  with  the  vicinity.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Christian  king,  and  a  cavern 
and  garden  called  after  him  are  shown  at  Beit 
Jibrin  :  he  is  also  known  elsewhere  in  the  low- 
lands west  of  Jerusalem. 

The  anthorities  on  the  ancient  history  have 
already  been  quoted.  The  fullest  account  of 
Beit  Jibrin  and  its  antiquities  will  be  found  in 


I  the  PEF.  Mem.  (iii.  257-8,  '264-274,  275-278. 
289-292,  with  the  Fenish  legends,  p.  294). 

re.  R.  C] 

ELEUTHEKUS  CEAfv0«pot),  a  river  in 
Phoenicia,  where  Jonathan  the  Hasmonaean  met 

I  Ptolemy  (1  Mace.  xi.  7),  and  which  appears  t<> 
have  been  beyond  the  limits  of  Hasmonaean  rule 
(xii.  30).  Josephus  makes  it  the  limit  of  the 
country  given  to  Cleopatra  by  Antonv  {Ant.  xiii. 

I  4,  §  5;  5,  §  10;  xv.  4,  §  1;  Bell.  Jud.  i. 
18,  §  5).  Strabo  (xvi.  2, 12)  makes  it  the  northern 
limit  of  Phoenicia.  Pliny  (//.  X.  v.  17)  places  it 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  says  that  it  swarmed  with 
tortoises  (ix.  10).    Keland  is  inclined  to  connect 

the  name  with  the  Arabic  "tortoise." 

Strabo  clearly  places  the  river  north  of  Tripoli. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  incorrectly  shown 
near  Lydda  (William  of  Tyre).  The  Sabbatic 
river  (Xahr  es  Sebta,  further  north)  has  also 
been  incorrectly  identified  with  the  Lleutherus. 

The  river  in  question  is  now  called  Xahr  el 
Keffir  ("  the  great  river "),  and  it  divides  the 
northern  Lebanon  (Jebel  Akkdr)  from  the  chain 
which  joins  Mount  Amanus.  It  rises  in  a  sort 
of  natural  crater  or  hollow  plain,  called  el 
Bu!:eia\  in  the  pass  between  the  two  range>, 
west  of  the  lake  of  Horns.  This  crater  i* 
several  miles  across,  marshy,  and  dotted  with 
oaks.  It  is  the  camping-ground  of  the  Turko- 
man tribes.  On  the  south  are  the  rugged  and 
snowy  ridges  of  Lebanon.  On  the  north  the  old 
Crusading  castle  Krak  des  Chevaliers  commands 
the  ]tass.  The  soil  is  of  hard  black  basalt  round 
the  crater.  The  river  runs  west  for  twenty 
miles  into  the  sea,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Tripoli. 
The  bed  near  the  shore  is  full  of  canes.  It  is 
easily  fordable,  except  when  swollen  by  the 
rains,  when  it  is  for  a  time  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream.  [C.  R.  C] 

ELEUZAI,  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  (a.d. 
1611)  in  1  Ch.  xiv.  5  for  Lluzai  (R.  V.). 

ELHA'NAN  (|3nVx  =  God  hath  been  gracious, 

al.  whom  God  gave  [cp.  torn  man,  and 
Phoen.  Hannibal.  See  Kenan,  Des  Xoms  Th€o~ 
phores  apocopes,  p.  176  in  RE  J.  1882  ;  Baethgen, 
Beitrage  z.  Semit.  Beligionsgeschichte,  p.  302] ; 
'EAfardV;  Adeodatus).  1.  A  distinguished  warrior 
in  the  time  of  king  David,  who  performed  a 
memorable  exploit  against  the  Philistines,  though 
in  what  that  exploit  exactly  consisted,  and  who 
the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

(a.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  "  son 
of  Jaare-Oregira  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he 
"slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the 
A.  V.,  the  words  "  the  brother  of"  (omitted  in 
K.  V.)  are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into 
agreement  with 

(6.)  1  Ch.  xx.  5,  which  states  that  "  Ohanan 
the  son  of  Jairslew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath 
the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  &c. 

Driver  (Xotes  on  Vie  Hebre»-  Text  of  the  BB. 
of  Samuel,  in  loco)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  text  of  Samuel  •  (independent  of  questions 


•  Cp.  Kennlcott's  Diutrtation,  p.  *s.  DruUch  (Kltto's 
cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature,*  s.  n.)  deals  with  the 
question  as  one  of  emendation  of  toe  text. 

3  M  2 
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with  reference  to  Orajitn,  which  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  found  its  way  to  connexion 
with  Jaare  from  the  line  below  of  the  Hebrew 
text)  U  the  more  likely  to  be  correct;  the 
original  writer  of  this  article  considers  the  text 
of  Chron.  as  probably  the  more  correct.b 

1  Sam.  xvii.  declares  that  Goliath  the  Gittite 
was  killed  by  David  (see  s.  n.  p.  723,  n.  °) ;  but 
even  if  the  reading  of  Samuel  here  be  accepted 
as  the  original,  it  does  not  follow  that  Ewald's 
suggestion  would  be  true  (fVf.scA.  iii.  91,  2),  viz. 
that  from  the  fact  that  David's  antagonist  is, 
with  only  three  exceptions  (one  of  them  in  the 
doubtful  verses,  xvii.  12-32),  called  "the  Philis- 
tine," and  for  other  linguistic  reasons,  Elhanan 
was  the  real  victor  of  Goliath;  and  that,  after 
David  became  king,  the  name  of  Goliath  was 
attached  to  the  nameless  champion  whom  he 
killed  in  his  youth.  Against  this  is  the  fact 
that  Goliath  is  named  thrice  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
and  xxi. — thrice  only  though  it  be;  and  also 
that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in 
Samuel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  from  other  indi- 
cations, took  place  late  in  David's  reign,  and 
when  he  had  been  so  long  king  and  so  long 
renowned,  that  all  the  brilliant  feats  of  his 
youth  must  have  been  brought  to  light,  and 
well  known  to  his  people.  It  is  recorded  as  the 
last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with 
the  Philistines.  It  was  so  late  that  David  had 
acquired  among  his  warriors  the  fond  title  of 
"the  light  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  that 
his  nephew  Jonathan  was  old  enough  to  iwrform 
a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  illustrious  uncle 
years  before.  It  was  certainly  after  David  was 
made  king,  for  he  goes  down'to  the  fight,  not 
with  his  "young  men  "  (^t'3),e  as  when  he  was 
leading  his  kind  during  Saul's  life,  but  with 
his  "servants"  C12V),  literally  his  "slaves," 
a  term  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the  subjects 
of  a  king.  The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  that  it  should  be  his  last 
appearance  in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  after  the  great  Ammonite  war,  in 
which  David  himself  had  led  the  host  to  the 
storming  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  29).  It  may 
have  been  between  this  last  event  and  the 
battle  with  Absalom  beyond  Jordan,  though 
there  are  other  obvious  reasons  why  David 
stayed  within  the  walls  of  Mahanaim  on  that 
occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to 
conclude  that  the  passages  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  and 
in  2  Sam.  xxi.  do  not  refer  to  the  same  oc- 
currence. 


b  Ewald  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passage*  by  a  curious  eclectic  process.  From 
Chronicles  he  accepts  the  name  "J;dr."  but  reject-* 

Lahmi,  the  brother  of."  From  Samuel  he  takes  ••  t!>e 
Bethlehemite,"  and  rejects  "Oregim."  Cp.  also  (Jriitx, 
Getch.  i.  4'J7. 

«  XothloR  can  Iv  more  marked  than  this  distinction. 
ya'ar  (*T2?2)  is  u.-ed  almost  invariably  for  David's 

followers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
the  term  changes,  and  Ebcd  H2V\  »  "*Uvc,"  is  as 

exclusively  employed.  Even  Absalom's  people  go  by 
the  former  name.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  words  in 
that  most  instructive  book  The  Ertgluhnfun't  Ilcbrew 


Jerome,  in  his  Qwust.  lied,  on  both  pa&sages 
— he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tra- 
dition or  not — translates  Klhanan  into  AVJb>- 
ditius,  and  adds  filius  saitus  J'vfynuiiriui  Beth- 
L/wmiti';* — "  a  wood-man  (?),  a  weaver,  a  Lk-t  h- 
lehemite."  Adeo-datus,  he  says,  is  David,  which 
he  proves  not  only  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  meaning  of  each  of  the  above  words,  but 
also  from  the  statement  in  the  concluding  verse 
of  the  record  that  all  the*e  giants  "  fell  by  the 
hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand  of  his  ser- 
vants;" and  as  Elhanan  slew  Goliath,  Liaatan 
must  be  David. 

2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  u  the 
thirtv  "  of  David's  guard,  and  named  first  >a 
the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Ch.  xi.  26).  S-e 
Kennicott's  JJixsertation,  p.  17'.» 

The  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  v.il- 
stituted  for   LI,— Baai.-iivnan.     (Cp.  Lkkl- 

I  ADA. )  [G-]  [F.] 

ELI  (^r,  (?)  =  i-/er,f/;»<.;  HAi;  'HA«,  Joseph.; 

licit),  high-priest  and  judge,  was  descended  fr  -m 
Aaron  through  Ithamar,  the  younger  of  his  t*  ► 

I  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.  12;  1  Ch.  xxiv.  2), 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who  was 
certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27), 
had  a  son  Ahimelech,  who  is  expressly  stilted  to 
have  been  "of  the  sons  of  Ithamar  "  (1  Ch.  xxiv. 
3;  cp.  2  Sam.  viii.  17).  With  this  accords  the 
circumstance  that  the    names  of  Eli  and  his 

I  successors  in  the  high-priesthood,  up  to  and 
including  Abiathar,  are  not  found  in  the  gent?- 
alogy  of  Eleazar  (1  Ch.  vi.  4-1. V,  cp.  Ezra  vii. 
1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  mention  of  any 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  before  Eli,  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  l>cen  the  first  of  that 
line  who  held  the  office  (*HA«1  rpwrov  rowr^r 

;  [tV  apxiffxetrvvTiy']  irapaXa$6yros,  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  1,  §  3).  From  him,  his  sous  having  died 
before  him,  it  appears  to  have  ]<assed  to  hu 
grandson,  Ahitub  (1  Sani.  xiv.  3  ;  Josephu-s,  how- 
ever, says,  i>ty(t(TT]s  Si  ii&i)  koI  Itpara,  tov 
irarpbs  awry  ■KapaKfxopVt^TOS  Sia  rh  yyfpas. 
Ant.  v.  1 1,  §  2),  and  it  certainly  remained  ia  hi* 
family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson  of  Ahitub, 
was  *'  thrust  out  from  Wing  priest  unto  th* 
Lord,"  by  Solomon,  for  his  share  in  Adorn  iah** 
rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  26,  27  ;  cp.  i.  7).  The  nigfc- 
priesthood  then  passed  back  to  the  familv  •>: 
Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (I  K.  ii.  35). 

j  where  it  continued  as  long  as  the  monarchy 
lusted  (1  Ch.  vi.  4-15),  and  still  remained  alter 
the  Captivity  in  Baby Ibn  (Ezra  vii.  1-5).  How 
the  olfice  ever  came  into  the  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  informed,  though 
we  are  expressly  told  that  it  did  so,  with  th<e 
sanction  of  Almighty  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30,  in. 
which  and  the  following  verses,  31-36,  as  Ewald 
points  out,  Eli's  "  father's  house "  ia  evidentlv 
restricted  to  his  particular  branch  of  the  sacer- 
dotal line,  though  in  the  preceding  verse*. 
27-29,  it  must  be  understood  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  Levi,  as  is  clear  from  the  historical  reference 
to  Egypt,  and  the  control  with  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.    Hist,  of  Isr.  ii.  410.  Eng.  trans.). 

In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest.  Eh 
held  that  of  judge  (1  Sam.  iv.  18),  being  tie 
immediate  predecessor  of  his  pupil  Samutd,  the 
last  of  the  judges  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15-17).  Of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  combination 
of  the  two  offices   in   one   person  we  know 
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nothing.  It  has  been  suggested  that  "  Eli  in 
his  youth  was  a  great  hero  ami  deliverer  of 
Israel,  and  that,  like  all  the  judges,  he  attained 
his  position  by  extraordinary  prowess."  And 
support  has  been  found  for  this  suggestion,  in 
the  fact,  which  is  thought  to  be  dedmible  from 
i  he  history,  that  "  in  the  forty  years  ascribed  to 
EJis  rule,  the  Philistines  had  no  longer  the 
a^ame  preponderance  as  in  the  forty  years  of  their 
first  ascendancy,  within  which  Samson's  isolated 
resistance  is  comprised  "  (Ewald,  Hist,  of  Isr. 

ii.  411  ;  Stanley,  Jcrish  Ch.  i.  333).  The  length 
of  time  during  which  he  judged  Israel  is  given 
as  forty  years  in  our  present  Hebrew  copies, 
whereas  the  LXX.  make  it  twenty  years  (cfro- 
aiy  try,  1  Sam.  iv.  18).  Some  have  thought 
that  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  1-11  a  was  sole  judge  for  twenty 
vears,  after  having  been  co-judge  with  Samson 
tor  a  like  period  (Jtulg.  xvi.  31). 

The  figure  of  Eli  stands  out  in  bold  relief  on 
the  sacred  page.  It  is  portrayed  in  few  lines, 
but  they  are  drawn  by  a  master's  hand.  When 
first  introduced  to  us,  he  is  already  an  old  man 
— sixty-eight,  according  to  the  received  chron- 
ology. The  Tabernacle,  with  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  is  still  at  Shiloh,  where  Joshua  had 
plncod  it ;  but  buildings  have  grown  up  around 
it,  so  that  the  name  "Temple,"  or  "palace"  of 

Jehovah,  is  already  given  to  it  (njiT  bj'rit 

1  Sam.  i.  9  ;  iii.  3),  and  there  are  gates  or 
"doors  "to  the  court  in  which  it  stands  (1  Sam. 

iii.  15).  In  the  corresponding  porch  or  gate- 
way, fixed  against  one  of  the  posts  or  pillars 
which  support  it,  and  commanding,  it  would 
seem,  the  outer  court  in  which  the  worshippers 
assembled,  and  |>erhaps  the  road  beyond,  is  a 
"  seat  "  or  "  throne,"  on  which  Eli  is  accustomed 
to  sit  ("  the  seat,"  1  Sam.  i.  ;  iv.  13).  Here 
he  is  found  when  the  sacred  history  first  men- 
tions him.  His  watchful  survey  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  had  come  up  to  worship  at  the  Feast, 
his  dignified  rebuke  of  the  supposed  delinquent, 
who,  after  the  evil  example  of  his  own  sons,  was 
profaning,  as  he  thought,  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord,  his  priestly  blessing  bestowed  upon  her 
when  he  discovered  his  mistake,  set  him  before 
us  as  no  unworthy  occupant  of  the  high  offices 
which  he  held.  His  subsequent  reception  from 
the  hands  of  Hannah,  of  the  child  which  had 
been  given  to  her  prayer,  together  with  his 
benediction  of  her  and  her  husband  (1  Sam.  i. 
25-28  ;  ii.  20),  are  quite  in  keeping  with  this 
rir^t  description  of  him.  His  relations  with 
Samuel,  throughout  the  history,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  his  heart  found  solace  in  the 
purity  and  piety  of  the  child  who  was  growing 
up  uuder  his  care,  uncoutaminated  by  the 
wickedness  which,  springing  from  his  own 
family  and  office,  as  from  a  corrupt  fountain- 
head,  was  overflowing  and  polluting  the  whole 
nation.  It  is  his  weak  toleration  of  this 
wickedness  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy 
whatever,  but  which  he  failed  effectually  to 
curb,  that  is  the  one  great  blot  in  the  character 
of  Eli  :  "  His  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
restrained  them  not"  (1  Sam.  iii.  13).  As  a 
private  i>erson,  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to 
"  put  away  evil  from  among "  his  people,  by 
bringing  his  sons  to  punishment  (l>eut.  xxi.  18- 
21).    As  high-priest  and  judge,  the  power  and 


the  responsibility  of  dealiug  with  them. were 
alike  his  own.  This  he  failed  practically  t<> 
recognise.  He  spoke  when  he  should  have 
acted.  He  remonstrated  when  he  should  have 
restrained.  He  allowed  his  sons  by  their  ra- 
pacity and  licentiousness  to  profane  the  office 
of  the  priesthood,  and  to  bring  the  rites  of 
religion  into  abhorrence  among  the  people 
(1  Sam.  ii.  12-17,  22  ;  in  which  latter  verse  we 
ought  probably  to  render  "the  women  that 
served,"—*'  did  service,"  R.  V. — ix.  discharged 
various  offices  in  connexion  with  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  cp.  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Jhh.  Text  of  the 
lib.  of  6am.  in  loco,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8,  and 
Num.  iv.  23,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word 
is  rendered,  "  perform  the  service  ">  The  sin 
of  which  he  was  thus  guilty  was  grievous 
and,  in  its  temporal  consequences,  unpardon- 
able. Neither  bloody  nor  unbloody  sacrifice 
could  purge  it  away  (1  Sam.  iii. "  14).  His 
doom,  which  had  been  previously  foretold  by 
an  unknown  prophet  sent  to  Shiloh  (I  Sam. 
ii.  27-3*3),  became  the  subject  of  the  first 
prophetic  revelation  made  to  Samuel  (iii. 
11-14).  The  meek  submission  with  which 
the  aged  high-priest  received  the  terrible  sen- 
tence from  the  lips  of  the  reluctant  child  who 
was  commissioned  to  deliver  it,  is  another  proof 
of  his  genuine  piety,  while  it  forms  at  the  same 
time  a  touching  episode  in  the  history.  The 
closing  scene  in  the  life  of  Eli  is  full  of  solem- 
nity and  pathos.  The  Israelites  have  again 
encountered  ami  been  defeated  by  their  ancient 
enemies,  the  Philistines.  They  have  left  4,00i> 
men  dead  upon  the  field.  To  retrieve  this 
disaster,  they  fetch  from  Shiloh  the  Ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  by  which  such  mighty 
things  had  been  done  for  them  in  times  past, 
but  the  expedient  is  vain.  Despite  a  transient 
enthusiasm  in  their  own  ranks  and  panic  among 
their  enemies,  they  arc  again  defeated,  and  the 
Ark  is  taken,  and  the  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  are  slain.  A  swift  runner  bears  the 
news  to  Shiloh.  The  city,  which  is  first  reached, 
sends  up  a  wail  of  anguish  as  he  proclaims  it. 
Eli,  anxious  and  expectant,  is  sitting  on  his 
throne  or  seat  in  the  gateway  of  the  temple,  on 
the  hill  beyond.  He  is  ninety-eight  years  old, 
and  blind,  but  he  hears  the  cry,  and  asks  those 
around  him  what  it  means.  Calamity  alter 
calamity  in  quick  succession  is  poured  upon  him. 
"Israel  is  fled."  "There  hath  been  a  great 
slaughter  among  the  people."  "Thy  two  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  dead."  And,  to  crown 
all,  "The  Ark  is  taken."  It  was  this  last 
intelligence  which  proved  the  death-blow  of 
Eli,  for  his  heart  was  still  true  to  God  and  to 
His  service.  *'  It  came  to  pass,  when  he  made 
mention  of  the  Ark  of  God,  that  he  fell  from 
off*  the  seat  backward,  by  the  side  of  the  gate, 
and  his  neck  brake  and  he  died,  for  he  was 
au  old  man  and  heavy  "  (1  Sam.  iv.  1-18;  cp. 
Stanley,  i.  338).  Another  part  of  his  puuish- 
ment,  the  return  of  the  high-priesthood  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  took  effect,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  decay 
of  his  house,  which  had  also  been  predicted 
(I  Sam.  ii.  31-33),  appears  to  have  been  iu  pro- 
gress in  the  reign  of  David,  when  we  read  that 
"  there  were  more  chief  men  found  of  the  sons 
of  Eleazar,  than  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar,"  sixteen 
of  the  former,  and  only  eight  of  the  latter. 
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(1  Ch.  xxiv.  4.)  [Ahiath AH ;  Elkazar;  Iih.v- 
Mar.]  (Sec  Light  toot's  HV.rAs,  i.  5'>,  907,  fol. 
L>nd.  1684  ;  Seldeu,  de  Success,  in  J'ontif.  /Mr. 
lib.  i.  cap.  4.)  [T.  T.  P.] 


ELI'AB  (3N'?t<  =  my  God  is  F,ithcr  [see 
Ohhausen, Lehrf*.  d.  Heh.  Sprm-he, p.  615];  'EAhx/J; 
Eliah).  1.  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  iu  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9 ;  ii.  7  ;  vii.  24,  29 ; 
x.  16). 

2.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
family  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe  ;  and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Da  than  and  Abiram,  the 
leaders  in. the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi. 
8,  9,  xvi.  1.  12  ;  Deut.  xi.  6).  Eliab  had  another 
son  named  Nkmuel,  and  the  record  of  Num. 

xxvi.  is  interrupted  expressly  to  admit  a  state- 
ment regarding  his  sons. 

3.  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  of  the 
family  (1  Ch.  ii.  13;  1  Sam.  xvi.0,xvii.  13,  28). 
His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  second  cousin 
Rehoboam,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2  Ch. 
ri.  18 ;  B.  'EAufv,  A.  -«/3) ;  although,  taking  int.. 
account  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the 
word  "  daughter  "  is  here  used  in  the  less  strict 
sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant.    In  1  Ch. 

xxvii.  18,  we  fiud  mention  of  *•  Elihu,  of  the 
brethren  of  David,"  as  "ruler"  (T33),  or 
"  prince  "  (X>)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  According 

to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by 
Jerome  (Qwic&t.  Heh.  in  loco),  this  Klihu  was 
identical  with  Eliab  (so  LXX.).  "  Brethren  "  is 
however  often  used  in  the  sense  of  kinsmen,  <■.</. 
in  1  Ch.  xii.  2. 

4.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was 
both  a  "  porter  "  ("ITU?,  i.e.  a  doorkeeper)  an.l 
a  musican  on  the  "psaltery"  (1  Ch.  xv.  18 
[BK».  'EKiafid,  N*.  'EAijSi,  A.  'EAictf],  20, 
xvi.  5). 

6.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who 
came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wil- 
derness taking  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Ch.  xii.  9; 
K.  'EActrfjS). 

0.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet :  a 
Kohathithc  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Ch.  vi.  27  ; 
Hebr.  12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  gene- 
alogy this  name  appears  to  be  given  as  Eliiiu 
(1  Sam.  i.  1)  and  Eliel(1  Ch.  vi.  34;  Hebr.  19). 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one  of  the  forefathers 
of  Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (Judith  viii.  I ;  B.  'EAeiaiS.  A.  'E\td0, 
N.  'Evd$).  [G.]  [F.] 

EL-IA'DA  =  God  hath  knmm  ;  Eti,t„, 

Eliada).  1.  One  of  David's  sons;  according  to 
the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  horn 
to  him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2 
Sam.  v.  16  [B.  'EmSae,  A.  'EAi&aO;  1  Ch.  iii.  8 
[B.  *EA«5d\  A.  'EAjeai]).  From  the  latter  pas- 
sage it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and 
not  of  a  concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's 
family  we  find  the  name  Eliada  changed  to 
Beeliada,  the  false  god  (Baal)  for  the  true~(l  Ch. 
xiv.  7  [BN.  BoArySS*,  A.  BoAAiaJa]).  What 
significance  there  may  be  in  this  change  it  is 
impossible  to  say  (see  Driver.  Notes  on  the  He>>. 
Ti  ct  of  the  BD.  of  Sua.  on  2  Sam.  v.  16) ;  it  is 
the  only  instance  occurring,  and  even  here  Eliada 
is  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.    [Beeliada.]  The 
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name  appear*  to  be  omitted  hv  Josephus  in  his 
list  of  David's  family  (.U*.  vii.  3.  §  :»). 

2.  A  mighty  man  of  war  (^n  "I13J),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  who  led  200,000  oi  his  tribe  to  the  armr 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  xvii.  17  [11.  'EAeiJc,  A. 
•EAiaSeQ).  [G.j  [F.j 

EL-IAT)AH  (JSXW  =  <iod  huth  buns;  B. 
om.,  A.  'EKiaSat;  Eliada),  apparently  an  Aramite 
of  Zobah  ;  father  of  Be/on  the  "captain  d  a 
marauding  band  which  annoved  Solomon  (1  K. 
xi.  23).  '         [G.]  LF.] 

EL-IA  DAS  ('EKiaSis  ;  Eliadas),  1  E*i  u. 
28.  [Elioexai.] 

EL-IA'DUN  (B.  ElXiaSotv.  A.  '1A- ;  Vul;. 
omits),  1  Esd.  v.  58.  Possiblv  altered  tnm 
ill. NAD  AD.  '       *G.]  F.^ 

ELI'AII  (n»^NJ  =  (i  d  [>,]  Ahofsh;  Emv 

1.  ('HAfa.)  A  Benjamite  ;  one  of  the  sons  ufJtr..- 

liam,  and  a  chief  man  (I^XI,  literally  "hod") 
of  the  tribe  (1  Ch.  viii.  27). 

2.  CHAjo.)  One  of  the  Bene-Elam;  aa  Is- 
raelite (i.e.  a  layman)  in  the  times  of  Lira,  mo 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  26). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  thetnu.*- 
lators  of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  yu'.j 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (mu*t  ("request,  t 
spelt  with  a  final  «),  but  in  another  ca«  (Em 

x.  21).    [Elijah.]  [G.]  ?.} 

EL-IAH'BA  (Xan^K  =  God  hide,  [or  p :> 
tects] ;  'EAia/tt,  'Efiacroi,  'E\tdB ;  * 
Shaalbonite,  i.e.  probably  from  SiiAALnui;  in; 
of  the  thirty  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xiui.  '.. 
[B.  'Efiaurov  6  JLaXa&wvclrris,  A.  'Ekiaff);  1  '  s 

xi.  :(3  [A.  "EAjoJSA  b  2oAa3«*-/,  K.  'Eafiadi  i 
2u>ntl,  B.  2aMaj3A  d  '0><«f]).  [G.]  [F.l 

EL-IA'KIM  (D^N  =  G..<iettablifht$;W.v- 

compares  the  Saltan  ^K^pD.  ^KB,?;  'Ux*. 
and  'EAjojcc^;   Eiiaciiu).     1.  Son  of  Hilicur,; 

master  of  Hezekiah's  household  (JV2.T)r- 
"over  the  house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  :5),  2_K.  xviii. 
18,26,^7.  He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  ofi*. 
after  he  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Groti; 
thinks  by  reason  of  his  leprosy)  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  j>ride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Klukm 
was  a  good  man,  as  ajipears  bv  the  title  em- 
phatically applied  to  him  bv  (iod,  "  My  «rru: 
Eliakim  "  (Is.  x.vii.  20),  and  as  was  erince.1 
his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib'.-  in- 
vasion (2  K.  xviii.  37  ;  xix.  1-5),  and-also  in  1J* 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  a 
which  he  acted  as  a  father  to  the  inhabitant^ 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house  of  Judai " 
(Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  as  a  special  mark  oft' 
Divine  approbation  of  his  character  and  con- 
duct, of  which  however  no  further  details  ha " 
been  preserved  to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  tf- 
post  of  authority  and  dignitv  which  he  held  ^ 
the  time  of  the"  Assyrian  inva-sion.  What  t.v 
office  was  has  been  a  subject  of  some  perplentr 
to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including  'M 
LXX.  and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priotlf 
office,  as  apj>cars  by  the  rendering  of  |30  (h. 
xxii.  15,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "treasurer;"  R.  V. 
marg.  Or,  stcmird)  by  ira<rro<p6ptov,  the  "  prit-i  * 
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chamber,"  by  the  former,  and  of  n»3n"bxJ  by 
»•  i>racjX>sUu3  tcinpli"  by  the  latter.  Hence 
Nicephorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  include>  in  the  list  ol 
high-priests,  Somnas  or  Sobuas  {i.e.  Shebna) 
and  Eliakim,  identifying  the  latter  with  Shallum 
or  Meshullam.  His  twelfth  high-priest  is, 
Sj/mms,  ille  impius  ct  pcrditus,  reynante  Ezechid  ; 
and  his  thirteenth,  Eliakim  Muselum.  Hut  it 
is  certain  from  the  description  of  the  office  in 
Is.  xxii.,  ami  especially  from  the  expression  in 
r.  22,  "  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I 
lay  upon  his  shoulder,"  that  it  was  the  king's 
house,  and  not  the  House  of  <iod,  of  which 
Eliakim  was  praefect,  as  Ahishar  had  been  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  K.  iv.  6,  and  Azrikam 
in  that  of  Ahnz,  2  Ch.  xxviii.  7.  And  with  this 
agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that  is  not 
said,  of  Eliakim's  functions.  The  office  seems 
to  have  been  the  highest  under  the  king,  as  was 
the  case  in  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph, 

*•  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house  ('JVS/^IJ)  .  .  . 
only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou," 
Geii.  xli.  40 ;  cp.  xxxix.  4.  In  2  Ch.  xxviii. 
7,  the  officer  is  called  u  governor  (T33)  of  the 
house."  It  is  clear  that  the  "Scribe"  was 
inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna,  when  degraded  from 
the  praefecture  uf  the  house,  acted  as  scribe 
under  Eliakim  *  (2  K.  xviii.  37).  Further,  the 
whole  description  of  it  by  Isaiah  implies  a  place 
of  great  eminence  and  power.  This  description 
is  transferred  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to 
Christ  the  Son  of  David  in  Hev.  iii.  7 ;  thus 
making  Eliakim  in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ. 
This  it  is  j>erhaps  which  gave  rise  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Eliakim's  name  mentioned  by  Ori- 
gen,  6  Q*6s  kviary  or  as  Jerome  has  it, 
Jjci  resttrrcctio,  or  Jiesnnjens  Deus  ;  and  also 
favoured  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  given  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
mentary, based  upon  the  interpretation  of  }3D 
as  "habitant  in  tubentaculo"  as  if  it  imported 
the  removal  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  Gospel  in  its  place.  The  mean- 
ing of  pb  is  probably  "  steward,"  in  a  high 
sense  of  the  term  (MV.n  gives  instances  of  it> 
occurrence  in  the  Carthaginian  inscriptions). 
Eliakim's  career  was  a  most  honourable  and 
splendid  on<- ;  if  with  Gesenius  and  Ewald  (cp. 
Driver,  Isaiah,  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  103,  n.  1  ; 
Riehm,  JIWB.  s.  n.;  Dillmann1  in  loco)  Is.  xxii. 
25  is  taken  to  apply  not  to  him,  but  to  Shebna.b 
Eliakim's  name  also  occurs  2  K.  xix.  2 ;  Is. 
xvxvi.  3,  11,  22;  xxxvii.  2  (see  further  Jerome, 
de  nam.  Hd>r.  and  Comm.  on  Is.  xxii.  15  sq.  ; 
Koecnmull.  ib.  ;  Up.  Lowth's  Notes  on  Is. ;  Selden, 
de  Success,  in  J'ontif.  J/cbr. ;  Winer,  sub  roc.). 

2.  The  original' name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
idah  (•-' 

HOIAKIW.] 

3.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who 
assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41  ;  BK*A.  om.). 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah  ;  brother  of 


Judah  (•-'  K.  xxiii.   54  ;  2  Ch.  xxxvi.  4).  [Jk- 


»  lip.  Lowlh  think*,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
that  tills  Shebna  is  a  different  perron  from  the  other. 

b  Others  (Delltzach,*  ii.  A.  Smith,  &c.  in  loco)  Uke 
tiiis  verse  a.*  referring  to  KlUkitn,  and  consider  tliat  he 
fell  through  the  nepotism  of  Ills  family. 


Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor  (Matt.  i.  13).  [Gfc- 
nealoqy  ok  Christ.] 

5.  Son  of  Alelea,  and  f  it  her  of  Jonan  (Luke 
iii.  30,  31).    [Idid.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL-IA'LI  (B.  'E8iaA«ij,  A.  'EAiaAti ;  Dielus), 

1  Esd.  ix.  34.  [Blnxui.] 

ELI'AM  (D^5  BA'  'EAuWi  Eliam), 
1.  Father  of  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1  Ch.  iii.  5, 
the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter  are 
altered,  the  former  to  Ammikl  and  the  latter  to 
Bathshua*;  and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing, 
that  both  the  latter  names  were  also  those  of 
non-Israelite  persons,  while  Uriah  was  a  Hittite 
(cp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  12;  1  Ch.  ii.  3;  in  both  of 
which  "the  daughter  of  Shua  "  is  WE?  113, 
Bath-shun;  also  2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  The  trans- 
position of  the  two  parts  of  the  name  El-i-am 
in  Ara-mi-el  does  not  alter  its  Hebrew  signifi- 
cation, which  may  be  "  God  is  my  people." 

2.  B.  'EAio£  ;  A.  Ovt A»d>.  Son  of  Ahithophel 
the  Gilouite  ;  one  of  David's  "  thirty  "  warrior* 
(•>  Sam.  xxiii.  .">4).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the 
list  of  1  Ch.  xi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly 
discernible  or  mutilated  (Driver)  as  « Ahijah 
the  Pelonite  "  (r.  3b" ;  see  Kennicott,  Disserta- 
tion, p.  207).  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  pre- 
served by  Jerome  (Qu.  Ilcbr.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3, 
aud  1  Ch.  iii.  5)  is  that  the  two  Eliams  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  An  argument  has  been 
founded  on  this  to  account  for  the  hostility  of 
Ahitophel  to  king  David,  as  having  dishonoured 
his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  his  son-in- 
law  (Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  x.).    [G.]  [F.] 

ELIAO'NIAS  (B.  'EAiaAwWo*,  A.  'EA«u»- 
vlas ;  Moabilionis,  including  preceding  name), 
1  Esd.  viii.  31.  [Euhoenai.] 

ELI' AS  CHXlai ;  in  Maccabees,  and  in  N.  T. 
'HAi'as  [Lachm.  and  Treg.]  or  'HKtlas  [Westc.  and 
Hort] ;  Elias,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Helios),  the 
form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is  given  in 
t  he  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T. :  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  1,  4,  12  fS.  rr.  1."  12.  ,HA«iaj] ;  1  Mace.  ii. 
5H  ;  Matt.  xi.  14,  xvi.  14.  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12, 
xxvii.  47,  49  ;  Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11, 
12,  13,  xv.  35,  36  ;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8, 
19,  30,  33,  54;  John  i.  21,  25;  Rom.  xi.  2; 
James  v.  17.  In  Rom.  xi.  2  the  reference  is 
not  to  the  prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
lure  designated  by  his  name,  the  words  being 
iv  'HAi'o,  •<  in  Elias  "  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.  marg.),  not 
as  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  text,  "  of  Elias."  [G.] 

EL-IA'SAPH  (^D^S  =  God  hath  added; 
B.  'EAcurcUp,  AF.  -";'  Eliasaph).  1.  Son  of 
Deuel;  head  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of 
the  census  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i. 
14;  ii.  14;  vii.  42,  47;  x.  20). 

2.  BAF.  *EAiird>.  Son  of  Lael  ;  a  Levite, 
and  44  chief  of  the  house  of  the  father  of  the 
Gershouite  "  at  the  same  time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

EL-IA'SHIB  (2*V»b$=God  will  bring  back ; 
cp.  Nestle,  Jhe  Israel.  Eujennamen,  p.  194.  MV." 
compares  the  Sabean  Vn3M  ;  Eliasul>,  Eliasib), 

»  Driver  (Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  BB.  qf 
Samuel,  in  loco)  thinks  that  JRC  <ln  Ch  )  ***  pf0, 
noun-  ed  tfU?,  »nd  was  merely  an  error  for  1'3B?. 
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a  common  name  at  the  later  period  of  the  O.  T. 
history. 

1.  B.  ,EAio3i«i,  A.  'EKicurtifi.  A  priest  in 
the  time  of  king  David,  eleventh  in  the  order 
of  the  "governors"  OX*')  of  the  sanctuary 

(1  Ch.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  B.  'Atrdfi,  B.  'E\taa*i&.  A  son  of  Kliocnai ; 
one  of  the  latest  descendants  of  the  roval 
family  of Judah  (1  Ch.  iii.  '24). 

3.  High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah 
(Ncli.  iii.  1  [li.  'EAfiirov/3,  KA.  -i-],  20,  21  [in 
these  rr.  B.  Bi)Ofktffov&  or  -tiaovfL,  K.  Br)0ai\i- 
<rov&  or  -tiffov  or -«urou/3,  A.  Bi|0«A«l  *A<r<roi/fl  or 
-j)<rov&as  or  -laaovff]).  His  genealogy  is  given 
in  xii.  10  [B.  '£\tia<rti&  or  -i-,  N.  'EAia<ri/3  or 
-uturttfi,  A.  'Ekuurtlfi],  22  [BA.  'EAiatrffr  X. 
'EAficWff/3],  2.'l  [B.  'Ea««tow,  A.  -j-,  N*.  'EA«i- 
aovfi].  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (m~P 
=  near)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom 
he  had  prepare<l  a  room  in  the  Temple,  a 
desecration  which  excited  the  wrath  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Nch.  xiii.  4,  7).  One  of  the  grandsons  of 
Eliashib  had  also  married  the  daughter  of  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite  (xiii.  28).  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  Eliashib  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Ezra  x.  »J  (B.  "Lktioovfi.  NA.  -1-). 

4.  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  24,  B.  'EA<t<rd<p, 
KA.  -1-).  [Eleazurus.] 

O.  A  son  o  f  Zattu  *  Ezra  x.  27,  B.  'EA««rov/3, 
A.  -1-,  X.  -<rov)  [Elmimus],  and 

6.  A  son  of  Bani  (x.  3t>,  B.  'Ekaaffdcp,  N. 
-<rti0,  A.  'EAeicurcf/S)  [Eliasiti],  both  of  whom 
had  trausgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

[G.]  [F.] 

ELI'ASIS  ('EAiArw  ;  Eiuisis),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
This  name  and  Enasibus  may  be  duplicate  forms 
answering  to  Eliashib  (sec  Speaker's  Comm.  in 
loco).  [G.]  [F.] 

ELI' ATI! AH  (nnN^N  and  nn»*>K  =  (J., I 
or  my  G<xl  hath  come  ;  B.  'Hkiaddd.  A.  'EAiafld" ; 
Eliathay,  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musician 
in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Ch. 
xxv.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and 
brethren  had  the  twentieth  division  of  the 
Temple-service  (xxv.  27  ;  B.  Ai/wrta,  A.  'Ektd6). 
In  Jerome's  QiKiest.  llcbr.  on  t.  27,  the  name 
is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained  arcordinglv  ; 
but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate.  [G.]  [F.] 

ELI'DAD  mfa  =  God  or  my  God  lores  ; 
'EASdS  ;  Elidad),  son  of  Chislon ;  the  man  chosen 
to  represent  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  \xxiv.  21). 

[G.]  [F.] 

ELI'EL  (^N^K:  =  God  or  my  God  is  [the 
true]  God ;  B.  "EaVi^A,  A.  -1- :  Eiiet).  1.  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh — of  that 
portion  of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  (1  Ch.  v.  24). 

2.  Son  of  Toah  ;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the 
prophet  (1  Ch.  vi.  34,  Hebr.  r.  10).  Probably 
identical  with  Hum*.  2,  and  Eliau,  G. 

3.  (B.  'EAitjAW,  A.  -Ai),  one  of  the  Bene- 
Shimhi ;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(1  Ch.  viii.  20). 

4.  (  EAc^A),  like  the  preceding,  a  Benjamite, 
but  belonging  to  the  Bone-Sha>hak(l  Ch.  viii.  22). 


6.  (B.  AfWjA,  X.  A.  'l#AiV)A).  "the  Maha- 
vite  ;  "  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  gu.iru  ia 
the  extended  list  of  1  Ch.  4'*»). 

6.  (BN.  Aakii)k,  A.  *AAiTjA),  .mother  of  the 
same  guard,  but  without  .my  express  £*<i$- 
nation  (\i.  47). 

7.  (  BN.  'EAid*/9,  A.  'EA^A),  one  of  the  C,.,h*t 
heroes  who  came  across  Jordan  to  Ihmd  wh^n 
he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  hiding  fr-m 
Saul  (1  Ch.  xii.  11). 

8.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  "  chief "  (-£*)  of  the 
Bene-Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transpiUti.n 
of  the  Ark  from  the  house  «>f  Obed-edom  t» 
Jerusalem  (1  Ch.  xv.  y  rB.  'Eri?p,  «■  -t;A, 
A.  'EAitjA\  1 1  [B.  'E^A,  N.  'Ar#A^t  A.  *EA»r*> 

9.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezeki.ih  ;  out  <f 
the  "overseer*"  (E'TpB)  of  the  offerings  miAt 
iu   the  Temple  (2  Ch'.  xxxi.   l:*.,  B. 

A.  'Uti)\).  [G-]  [F.] 

ELI-E'NAI    C3^K;   B.    'EAwAW,  A. 

'Ekiutval;  Eliocnaiy,  one  of  the  Bene-Shimh: ;  * 
descendant  of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  t.S? 
tribe  (I  Ch.  viii.  2U).  [G.]    [Y  ] 

ELI-E'ZER  ("I.Tr^.\4 ;  'Ekitfy  5  G  J  or  ^ 
God  is   help.      MV.11   compares   the  Phwa. 

nrwiDcrx.  -iii^ra.  fea^rr).    1.  Abraham** 

chief  servant,  called  by  him,  as  the  pa>*i?e  ;s 
translate*!  in  A.  V.,  "  Eliezer  of  l).ima*cu%"  >>: 
by  Chald.  and  Syriac,  "  the  Damascene,  F-liezt-r  " 
(Gen.  xv.  2.  On  the  disputed  point.-  contx-LteJ 
with  this  verse  see  Delitzsch  [1887],  Dilluuaii,' 
and  the  summary  in  (?/'/>.*).  It  was,  ii!<*»t 
likely,  this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  2  (U.  V.)  as  Abraham's  servant,  Im 
elder  of  his  hvnsc,  that  rul<  <l  over  nil  th-it  k' 
had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to  l'.ulan-Arm 
to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among  his  <»wa 
kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and  faithful- 
ness he  executed  his  commission,  and  how  en- 
tirely he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  run* 
expressed,  in  the  providential  aid  he  met  with  <  n 
his  errand,  is  most  beautifully  told  in  Gen.  uiv. 
The  two  passages,  "  Judaeis  origo  IKu/uj vym, 
Syriac  nobilissima  civitas  .  .  .  Aouten  nrbi  a 
nuisco  raje  inditum  .  .  .  Post  fJam-jsctun  Azeiu.'. 
mox  Adores  et  A*<rnham  et  Israht  l  n^jes  fuert" 
(Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2):  and  'A/Wmtji  i$at.- 
\tvfft  AofiaffKov  .  .  .  toD  8i  'A/3p«fiou  fri  *al 
viiv  iv  rp  Aanaamjirt)  rb  &vopjx  ho^a^eriu  •  cai 
KUftij  ix' abrov  Stinvmcu  *A/3 pdfxov  olicrifu 
kryontrt)  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §  2,  quoting  Xieol. 
Damascen.)  have  probably  some  relation  to  inr 
narrative  in  Gen.  xv.  (>ee  Gesen.  T>**.  >■  v 
PVQ  ;  Kosenmiill.  on  Gen.  xv. ;  KnoM,  Geaetis). 


2.  Second  son  of  Moses 


Zipfxirah.  t" 


whom  his  father  gave  this  name,  '4  because, 
he.  the  God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  that  de- 
livered me  from  tne  sword  of  Pharaoh"  (Ex.  xvin. 
4;  I  Ch.  xxiii.  15,  17).    He  remained  with  h:* 
mother  and  brother  Gershom,  in  the  care  or* 
Jethro  his  grandfather,  when  M<vs«s  returned  t--' 
Egypt  (Kx.  iv.  18),  she  having  been  sent  back  to 
her  father  by  Moses  (Kx.  xviii.  2),  thouch 
set  off  to  accompany  him,  and  went  part  of  tlv 
way  with  him.    Jethro  brought  back  Zi|>p>nh 
and  her  two  sons  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  aft*. 
he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  fnn- 
Egypt  (ch.  xviii.).  Eliezer  had  one  son,  liehabwi . 
from  whom  sprang  a  numerous  jKwterity  (1  Co 
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xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  23,26).  Shelomith  in  the  reigns 
of  Saul  and  David  (r.  28),  who  had  the  care  of 
all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to  God,  was 
descended  from  Eliezer  in  t lie  sixth  generation,  if 
the  genealogy  iu  1  Ch.  xxvi.  2."»  is  complete. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Ch.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the 
Ark  on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
to  the  citv  (1f  David  (1  Ch.  xv.  24). 

5.  Sou  of  Zichri,  "  ruler  "  O'ty  of  the  ,Icu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Ch.  xxvii.  10). 

6.  (IS.  "EAdoSct,  A.  'EKtetfp.)  Son  °*  Dodavah, 
of  Mareshah  in  Judah  (2  Ch.  xx.  37),  a  prophet, 
who  rebuked  Jehoshaphat  for  joining  himself 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  "who  did  very 
wickedly,"  in  making  a  combined  expedition  of 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  ;  and 
foretold  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Ezion- 
gf  ber,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass.  When 
Ahaziah  proposed  a  second  expedition,  Jehosha- 
phat refused  (2  Ch.  xx.  3.V37 ;  1  K.  xxii.  48,  49). 
The  combination  of  the  names  Kliezer  and 
Dodavah  almost  suggests  that  he  may  have  been 
descended  from  David's  mighty  man  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9). 

7.  (*EA«aC<£p.)  A  chief  Israelite— a  u  man  of 
understanding  " — whom  Ezra  sent  with  others 
from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites 
and  Nethinim  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  viii.  Id).  In  1  Esd.  viii.  4  5,  the  name  is 
given  as  Eleazak. 

8.  9,  10.  A  priest,  a  Levite,  and  an  Israelite 
of  the  sons  of  Harun,  who,  in  tiie  time  of  Ezra, 
had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezra  x.  18,  23  [N. 
-Cap],  31  [UNA.  'E\<U(*p]).  The  former  is  called 
Eleazau,  the  second  Elkazum's,  and  the  third 
EUOXAS,  in  1  Esd.  ix.  19,  23,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  thirteenth  in  descent  from 
Nathan  the  son  of  David,  iu  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  ii.  29).  [A.  C.  iL] 

ELI-HA'BA  the  .Shaalbonite  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
32;  1  Ch.  xi.  33),  one  of  David's  "  thirty,"  ren- 
dered Eliahua  by  R.  V.  in  both  passages. 

ELIHOE'NAI  oryiH*^  ;  B.  'EWeL,  A. 

son  ot  Zerahiah,  one  of  the 
Bene-Pahath-moab,  who  with  2»>o  men  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  4).  In 
the  apocrvphal  Esdras  the  name  is  Eliaomas. 

ELI-HO/REPH  pQn^H,  (?)  =  God  or  my 
God  is  [a]  reward;  B.  'EAm<^  A.  'Evap<<p  ;  Eliko- 
ref>h),  son  of  Shisha.  He  an<l  his  brother  Ahiah 
were  scribes  (D**)DD)  to  Solomon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  (1  K.  iv.  3).    [A.  C.  H.] 

EU'HU  (NIH^X  =  God  or  my  G<xt  is  If.  ; 
'EXiovs ;  Eliu).  1.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in 
the  Book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the  "  son  of 
Barachel  the  Buzite,"  and  thus  apparently  re- 
ferred to  the  family  of  Buz,  the  son  of  N'ahor, 
and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  This 
supposition  suits  well  with  the  description  of 
the  other  personages  [Eliimiaz  ;  Bit.n\n],*  and 
the  probable  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  scenes 

»  The  connexion  of  Dedan  and  Tenia  with  Buz  in  Jer. 
xxv.  23  is  also  to  be  noticed. 


recorded.  In  his  speech  (chs.  xxxii.-xxxvii.)  he 
describes  himself  as  younger  than  the  three 
friends,  and  accordingly  his  presence  is  not 
noticed  in  the  first  chapters.  He  expresses  his 
desire  to  moderate  between  the  disputants  ;  and 
his  words  alone  touch  upon,  although  they  do 
not  thoroughly  handle,  that  idea  of  the  dis- 
ciplinal  nature  of  suffering,  which  is  the  key  to 
Job's  perplexity  and  doubt  ;  but,  as  in  the  whole 
Book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which 
He  demands.    [Jon,  Book  ok.]  [A.  B.] 

2.  (B.  'HKtlov,  A.  E-).  Son  of  Tohu ;  a  fore- 
father of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sim.  i.  1).  In 
the  statements  of  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  in 
1  Ch.  vi.  the  name  Eliki,  occurs  in  the  same 
position— son  of  Toah  ami  father  of  Jeroham  (vi. 
34.  Heb.  v.  19);  and  also  El,lAB(vi.  27,Heb.r.  12), 
father  of  Jeroham  and  grandson  of  Zophai.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  Elihu  is  the  original 
uame,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copyists' 
variations  thereof. 

3.  (B.  and  A.  'EAm/8.)  A  similar  variation  of 
the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  is  pro- 
bably found  in  1  Ch.  xxvii.  18,  where  Elihu  "  of 
the  brethren  of  David  "  is  mentioned  as  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  sec  1  Ch.  xii.  2, 
where,  in  a  similar  connexion,  the  word  "  bre- 
thren "is  used  iu  its  widest  sense.  The  LXX. 
retains  Eliab.    [Eliab,  3.]    Iu  this  place  the 

name  is  without  the  final  Aleph — liT^X. 

4.  (B.  'EXifxovd ;  A.  'EKiovi.)  One  of  the  "  cap- 
tains "  (•eJtO,  i.c  heads)  of  the  "  thousands  of 
Manasseh  "  (1  Ch.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David 
to  Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  as- 
sisted him  against  the  marauding  band  ("1?*T3)  of 
the  Amalekites  (cp.  1  Sam.  xxx.). 

5.  (livta ;  B.  'Evvot,  A.  'Ea.oO.)  A  Korhite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
(A.  V.  "  porters ")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah. 
He  was  a  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the  family  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Ch.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are  applied  to 
these  doorkeepers  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  were  not  onlv  "strong  men,"  as  in  A.  V., 
but  also  (R.  V.  "  valiant  ")  fighting  men  (see 

rr.  6,  7,  8,  12,  in  which  occur  the  words  ^'n  = 
army,  and  s~\)2l  =  warriors  or  heroes). 

[«.]  [K.] 

ELIMAH.  1.  (generally  wVk,  Eliyahu, 
but  sometimes  Eliyah  =  God  is  JehotaA, 

or  Jehovah  is  my  God ;  B.  'HXtiov,  A.  -i-,  Luc. 
'HAiaj ;  Aquila,  'HAla  ;  •  N.  T.  'H\da$  [Westcott 
and  Hortj;  Eiias).  Elijah  tiik  TisnniTE 
has  been  well  entitled  the  grandest  and  the 
most  romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  pro- 
duced." b  Certainly  there  is  no  j>ersonnge  in 
the  0.  T.  whose  career  is  more  vividly  por- 
trayed, or  who  exercises  on  us  a  more  remark- 
able fascination.  His  rare,  sudden,  and  brief 
appearances — his  undaunted  courage  ami  fiery 
zeal— the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs — the  pathos 
of  his  despondency — the  glory  of  his  departure, 

*  By  Chrysoatom  and  others  the  nnme  is  Grecised 
into'HAiof,  as  if  signifying  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

*  Stanley,  s.  A  I',  p.  32*.  In  the  Acta  Sanclor.  he  to 
called  Prodigiosut  Tkeilita. 
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and  the  calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance  on  i 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — throw  such  a  : 
halo  of  brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by 
none  of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story.'  The 
ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  of  the  circum- 
stances and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and 
who  suffered  so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to 
enhance  our  interest  in  the  story  and  the  cha- 
racter. '*  Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants 
(K.  V.  "  sojourners")  of  Gilead,"  is  literally  all 
that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his  parentage  and 
locality.4  It  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
detail  with  which  the  genealogies  of  other  pro- 
phets and  leaders  of  Israel  are  stated.  Where 
the  place — if  it  was  a  place — lay,  which  gave 
him  this  appellation,  we  know  not,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  know.  It  is  not  again  found  in  the 
Bible,  nor  has  any  name  answering  to  it  been 
discovered  since/  [Tiiishk.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  however,  is  the  key- 
note to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the 
story  of  the  prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan — a  country  of 
chase  and  pasture,  of  tent-villages  and  moun- 
tain-castles, inhabited  by  a  people  not  settled 
and  civilised  like  those  who  formed  the  communi- 
ties of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  but  of  wandering, 
irregular  habits,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  gradually  con- 
forming more  and  more  to  the  habits  of  those 
tribes ;  making  war  with  the  Ilagarites,  and 
taking  the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle 
and  then  dwelling  in  their  stead  (1  Ch.  v.  10, 
l'J-22).  To  an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of 
Jordan  the  title  "Gileadite  "  must  have  couveyed 
an  impression  similar,  though  in  a  far  stronger 
degree,  to  that  which  the  title  "Celt"  does  to 


•  "  Omnium  suae  aetatls  PropbeUruui  facile  priuut'i* ; 
et,  <i  i  Mo*  dlscesseris,  nulli  secundus"  (Krlschmutb, 
in  frit.  Sarri,  quoting  from  Atxirbanel). 

«>  The  Hebrew  text  is  '}  ^JID  *3B7in  1.T7N- 
;  he  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  the  present 
Masoretlc  text,  to  mean  "from  the  inhabitant*  of 
tiilead,"  or  (2)  "  from  Tlshbi  of  Gilead ;  "  which,  with  a 
slight  change  in  form.  Is  what  the  LXX.  has.  The 
Utter  la  followed  by  Ewald  (iii.  4s«,  note).  Kenan  (Hint, 
tin  J 'tuple  d'hrail,  11.  2s4)  considers  "the  Tishbite" 
a  mere  copyist's  error.  Lightfoot  assumes,  but  without 
giving  his  authority,  that  Elijah  was  from  Jabcsh-gilcad, 
and  this  conjecture  Is  approved  by  Kloatermann  (Strack 
u.  ZGckler's  K<xf.  Komm.  on  1  K.  xvii.  l).  By  Josephus 
he  is  said  to  have  come  from  Thesbon  —  t*  irbAtait 
***<rfiuyrf;  rf)K  VaAaaliTi&o*  Xu>pa(  (viil.  13,  }  12).  Per- 
haps this  may  have  been  read  as  Hesbbon,  a  city  of  the 
priesta.  and  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Epi- 
plianius,  that  he  waa  of  the  trib  •  of  Aaron,"  and  grand- 
son of  Zadok.  See  also  the  Chron.  I'asck.  in  Fabric!  n*, 
<  <*l.  PtetuUp.  V.  T.  1070,  Arc. ;  and  Quaresmius,  Jilucul. 
Ii.  605.  According  to  Jewish  tradition— grounded  on  the 
simiUrity  between  the  ft  ry  zeal  of  the  two—  l'hinchas 
tlie  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest  was  typical  of  Enjah 
(Hamburger,  HE.  s.  n.).  Elijah  was  also  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  w  ho  appeared  in  Are  to  Gideon  (Lightfoot  ou 
John  1.  21 ;  Eisenmcnger,  1.  6*6).  Arab  tradition  places 
bis  birth-place  at  Gil  had  G'i7W/,  a  few  miles  N.  or 
es-Salt  (Irby,  p.  9»),  and  his  tomb  near  Damascus 
(MiBlin,  I.  4»o). 

•  The  common  assumption — perhaps  originating  with 
Hiller  (Onon*.  p.  947)  or  Reland(/'ol.  p.  1035)—  Is  that  he 
waa  bom  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  in  Tob.  i.  2. 
But  not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  thia  Thisbe  was  not  in 
Gilead  but  in  Naphtall,  the  name  there  disappears  in  the 
Heb.  text,  which  reads,  ••  he  was  of  the  inhahitanlt  of  a 
city  in  Xaphtali "  (sec  $pcaker>i  Omm.  iu  loco).  [Tkjsue.] 


•is.  What  the  Highlands  were  a  century  ae;o 
to  the  towns  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  that, 
and  more  than  that,  must  Gilead  hare  been  to 
Samaria  or  Jerusalem/  One  of  the  most  famous 
heroes  in  the  early  annals  of  Israel  was  "Jephthan 
the  Gileadite,"  in  whom  all  these  characteristics 
were  prominent ;  and  Dean  Stanley  has  well  re- 
marked how  impossible  it  is  rightly  to  estimate 
his  character  without  recollecting  this  fict(.SL  •> 
/'.  p.  327  ;  Hist,  of  the  Jevish  Chunk*  Lect.  xxx.). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  teli,  an  J 
whose  part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more 
important,  this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  sevn 
at  every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  '*  *t.joii 
before"  Ahab — with  the  suddenness  of  motion 
to  this  day  characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  frum 
his  native  hills,  we  can  perhaps  realise  something 
from  the  touches,  few  but  strong,  of  the  narra- 
tive. Of  his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred— 
that  little  is  in  favour  of  its  being  beyond  tl« 
ordiuary  size.1  His  chief  characteristic  was  hu 
hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging  d-»wn  his 
hack,*  and  which,  if  not  betokening  the  immeni- 
strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied  powers  o: 
endurance1  no  less  remarkable.  His  ordiaan 
clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin*  round  h!> 
loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about  to  rocv* 
quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  but  in  addition  t< 
this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "mantle,"  or  cape, 
of  sheepskin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  oi 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech."  In  thi- 
mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion,'  he  would  hid* 
his  face  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  wouli 
roll  it  up  as  into  a  kind  of  staff."  On  ou  oc- 
casion we  rind  him  bending  himself  down  upon 
the  ground  with  his  face  between  his  knees." 


'  See  a  good  passage  illustrative  of  ibis  tn  IttA  Rcy, 
ch.  xix. 

*  From  a  comparison  of  2  K.  iv.  :u  *  itb  1  K.  xvL  21. 
it  would  seem  as  if  Elisha  approached  nearer  tluui  Ea>^ 
to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  tbe  inference  is  n«  to  »• 
relied  on.  Chryaoatom  applied  the  same  epithet  :■■ 
liim  as  to  St.  Paul,  Tpi'm|\w  arfpuror. 

h  2  K.  I.  8,  "a  hairy  man;"  literally,  "a  ksnl 
hair."   This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  *upp<  r 
of  tbe  LXX.  and  Joseph  us -<L*p«sw  £<wrvi—  and  >f 
the  Targum  Jouathan    ptjp  13  J -the  same  *-ri 

used  for  Esau  In  Gen.  xxvii.  n  ;  but  its  application  :~ 
the  hair  of  his  head  Is  corroborated  by  the  word  ni»>J  U 
the  children  of  Bethel  when  mockiug  KUsha.  -  iUW- 
head  "  is  a  peculiar  term  (nip)  applied  only  to  want 

hair  at  the  back  of  the  bead  ;  and  tbe  taunt  was  calk.1 
forth  by  the  difference  Ktweeii  tbe  bare  sbcolden  <>' 
tbe  new  prophet  and  the  shaggy  locks  of  the  old  <.» 

[EnsttA.j 

'  Running  before  Ahnb's  chariot ;  the  hardships  of  U 
Cberith  ;  the  forty  day*'  fast. 
■  liy  (a  K.  I.  «).  rendered  by  A.  V.  aj»d  B.  \ 
leatlMT  "  in  thin  one  place  only.    See  Gen.  iii.  21,  A_ 
>  Addcrctk,  fl"nX ;  LXX.  Mi,A»n^ ;  always  us-: 

for  this  garment  of  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  uv 
prophet  before  ':im.  it  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  pe- 
manent  impression  which  he  left  on  some  parts  cf 
Jewish  society,  tliat  a  hairy  cloak  became  afterwarl- 
the  recognised  garb  of  a  proph't  of  Jehovah  (Zeci. 
xiii.  4  ;  A.  V.  rough  itannent ;  "  where  R.  V.  tm=- 
lates  correctly  "  hairy  mantle  ";. 

m  Various  relics  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exist.  TiJ 
list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  .4er<i  Snnctmn 
(July  20).   One  piece  is  shown  at  t)viedo  in  Spiin. 

"  D?3  Ca  K.  ii.  h) ;  "  wrappwl "  U  a  difTerftit  wcrJ 
o  ThU  Is  gcuerally  Ukeu  as  having  been  in  prajv. 
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Such,  as  far  as  the  scanty  notices  of  the  record 
will  allow  us  to  conceive  it,  was  the  general 
appearance  of  the  great  prophet,  an  appearance 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  think  was  other 
thaa  uncommon  even  at  that  time.*1  44  Vir  qui 
curationem  et  cultum  corporis  despiceret ;  facie 
squallente,  quae  multitudine  auorum  criniutn 
cbumbraretur  ....  pelle  caprini  tantum  de  cor- 
pore  tegeutem  quantum  abscondi  decorum  erat, 
reliqua  corporis  ad  aera  perduranteni  "  (Gregory 
hyss,  quoted  by  Willemer,  de  Pallio  Eliae,  in  Crit. 
Sacri). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecu- 
liarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured 
that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of 
address  which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was 
in  the  wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines 
of  Gilead  that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the 
living  God  of  Israel,  had  been  impressed  on 
hi*  mind,  which  was  to  form  the  subject  of  his 
mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and  country  of 
Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  for- 
saken almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The 
worship  of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  from 
Him,  it  was  a  violation  of  His  command  against 
material  resemblances ;  but  still  it  would  appear 
that  even  in  the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah 
was  acknowledged,  and  they  were  at  any  rate 
a  national  institution,  not  one  imported  from  the 
idolatries  of  any  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
TOalf.]  They  were  announced  by  Jeroboam  as 
the  preservers  of  the  nation  during  the  great 
crisis  of  its  existence:  44  Behold  thy  gods,  O 
Israel,  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  laud  of 
Egypt "  (1  K.  xii.  28).  But  the  case  was  quite 
different  when  Ahab,  not  content  with  the  calf- 
worship — 44  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  to 
walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Kebat  " 
— married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon,  and 
introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  §  6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his  wife's 
family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal. 
What  this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant 
— doubtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal 
character,  and  therefore  "very  opposite  to  the 
grave,  severe  service  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  At- 
tached to  it  and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah 
(see  Preface  to  the  Revised  Version)  were 
licentious  and  impure  rites,  which  in  earlier 
times  hnd  brought  the  heaviest  judgments  on 
the  nation  (Num.  xxv.  ;  Judg.  ii.  13,  14,  iii.  7, 
H).  But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  character- 
istic of  the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was  the 
worship  of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  a  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness 
— a  foreign  religion,  imported  from  nations,  the 
hatred  of  whom  was  inculcated  in  every  page  of 
the  Law,  as  opposed  to  the  religion  of  that  God 
Who  had  delivered  the  nation  from  the  bondage 
«>f  Egypt,  had  44  driven  out  the  heathen  with  His 
< i and,  and  planted  them  in;"  and  through  Whom 
their  forefathers  ha  1  "trodden  down  their  ene- 
mies, and  destroyed  those  that  rose  up  against 
them."  It  is  as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils 
that  Elijah  comes  forward. 

but  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  In  the  Kast.  ••  When  ye  stand  pray- 
ing, forgive  "  (Mark  xi.  25  ;  and  see  Matt  vi.  6,  kc). 

v  This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
from  king  Ahaxiah'a  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de- 
scription. 


1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years — three 
years  and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the 
drought,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  iv.  25;  Jas.  v.  17).  and  three 
or  four  months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb 
and  the  return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1-xix.  21). 
His  introduction  is  of  the  most  startling  descrip- 
tion :  he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as  with 
the  unrestrained  freedom  of  Eastern  manner>  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaim- 
the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of 
the  king.  This  he  does  in  the  remarkable 
formula  evidently  characteristic  of  himself,  and 
adopted  after  his  departure  by  his  follower 
Elisha  —  a  formula  which  includes  everything 
at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king — the  name 
of  Jehovah — His  being  the  God  of  Israel — the 
Living  God — Elijah  being  His  messenger;  and 
then — the  special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at 
his  own  weapons.  44  As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel, 
liveth,  before  Whom  I  stand,"  whose  constant 
servant  I  an),  44  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain 
these  years,  but  accordiug  to  my  word."  What 
immediate  action  followed  on  l  his  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before 
some  threatened  vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or 
more  probably  of  the  queen  (cp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps 
it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  44  cut  oil' the 
prophets  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Samaria.  [Chkkith.] 
There  in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  re- 
mained, supported  in  the  miraculous  manner 
with  which  we  arc  all  familiar,  till  the  failing 
of  the  brook  obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  How 
long  he  remained  in  the  Cherith  is  uncertain. 
The  Hebrew  expression  is  simply  44  at  the  end 
of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus  afford  us  any  more 
;  information.  A  vast  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been 
devoted  to  explaining  away  Elijahs  "ravens." 
The  Hebrew  word,  D^D'ir,  Orebim,  has  been 
interpreted  as  "Arabians,"  as  44  merchants,"  as 
inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  town  of  Orb-j 
or  Cr6i.q  By  others  Elijah  has  been  held  to 
have  plundered  a  raven's  ue>t — and  this  twice  a 
day  regularly  for  several  months  !  There  is*  no 
escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words — 
occurring  tu  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  other- 
wise displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous — or 
from  the  unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  JISS.,  of 
all  the  ancient  Versions,  and  of  Josephus/ 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician 
towu  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly  the 
last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for."  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house 
he  lived  *  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an 
Israelite,  and  no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may 


i  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kennieott,  p.  5«1.  These  hypo- 
theses, long  ago  rejected  by  all  competent  critics,  may 
be  seen  brought  together  in  Kell  ad  loco. 

r  This  subject  is  exhausted  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
Mia*  cor  nor  un  convictor  in  the  ''ritici  Sacri. 

•  LiRhtfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  Klijab  was 
the  first  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

1  The  traditiunal  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the  widow 
was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town  (Mislln,  i.  532, 
who  however  dots  not  give  his  authority).  In  the  time 
of  Jerome  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  tower  (Jerome, 
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take  her  adjuration  by  "  Jehovah  thy  God  "  ns 
an  indication."  Here"  Elijah  performed  the 
miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil  and  the  meal  ; 
and  restored  the  s>u  of  the  widow  to  life.1 

Here  the  prophet  is  ti r»t  addressed  by  the 
title  whi-  h,  although  occasionally  before  used 
tn  others,  is  so  frequently  applied  to  Eli jnh  as 
to  become  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
himself  and  his  successor : — "  0  tiiou  man  of 
<'}od" — "Now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of 
God"  (1  K.  xvii.  Is,  J4). 

In  this,  or  .some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  aud  at  last  the  full  horrors 
of  famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  de- 
scended on  Samaria.  The  king  and  his  thief 
domestic  officer  divided  between  them  the  mourn- 
ful dutv  of  ascertaining  that  neither  round  the 
springs  which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of  Cen- 
tral Palestine,  nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
the  most  shaded  torrent-beds,  wai  there  any  of 
the  herbage  left,  which  in  those  countries  is  so 
certain  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  moisture. 
No  one  short  of  the  two  chief  persona  of  the 
realm  could  be  trusted  with  this  quest  for  life  or 
death — "  AhaU  went  one  way  by  himself,  and 
Obadiah  went  another  way  by  himself."  It  is 
the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the  prophet. 
He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister.  There, 
suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man  whom 
he  and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more 
than  three  years.  "There  is  no  nation  or  king- 
dom," says  Obadiah  with  true  Eastern  hyperbole, 
"  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee  ;  " 
and  now  here  he  stands  when  least  expected. 
Before  the  sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure, 
and  that  stern,  unbroken  countenance,  Obadiah 
could  not  but  fall  on  his  face.*  Elijah,  however, 
soon  calms  his  agitation — 44  As  Jehovah  of  hosts 
liveth,  before  Whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show 
myself  to  Ahab;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear 
that,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  Elijah  would  dis- 
appear before  lie  could  return  with  the  king, 
Obadiah  departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man 
they  seek  is  there.  Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes 
his  charge — "  Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and 
followed  the  Iiaals."  He  then  commands  that  all 
Israel  be  collected  to  Mount  Carmel  with  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  prophet*  of  Baal,  and  the 


Hp.  I'attlat).  At  a  later  period  a  tburvh  dedicated  to  the 
prophet  was  erected  over  the  house  of  the  widow,  In 
which  his  chamber  and  her  kneading-trough  were  shown 
(Anton.  Martyr,  and  1'hocas,  in  Iteland,  p.  9*5).  This 
church  was  called  to  \rptiov  (Acta.  Sanctorum). 

■  This  must  not  lw  much  relied  on.  Zedckiah,  son 
of  Chonaanab,  one  of  Ahat>'<*  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  words,  "Thus  sallh  .Jehovah"  (1  K.  xxii.  11). 
The  apparent  Inference  however  from  Luke  Iv.  2ti  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the  Jewish 
traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Eisenmenger,  AW. 
Jtulcnth.  ii.  725}. 

*  Josephus's  language  (  viii.  13,  t\  3)  appear*  to  show 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  child  to  have  died.  But 
that  the  death  was  p-al  and  not  apparent  is  evident  from 
the  expressions  used  by  the  prophet  (1  K.  xvii.  20,  21). 
The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  was  that  this 
Iwy  w  aa  the  servant  who  afterwards  accompanied  Elijah, 
and  finally  became  the  I'ropliet  Jonah  (Jerome,  /Y<r/.  to 
Jonah  ;  and  see  the  citations  from  the  Talmuds  in  Eisen- 
menger,  Kntd.  Jud.  ii.  725). 

i  The  expressions  of  Obadlab,  "lord"  and  "slave." 
show  his  fr»ar  of  Elijah  ;  they  arc  those  ordinarily  used 
in  addressing  a  |N.tentate. 


four  hundred  of  Asbernh  (Ashtar-  th),  the  latter 
being  under  the  espial  protection  of  the  queen. 
Why  Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  heir  of 
until  now,  was  chosen  in  pref-  reuce  \c.  the  netrer 
Ebal  or  Gcrizim,  i>  not  evident.  Possibly  Eli  jah 
thought  it  wise  to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting 
to  a  distance  from  Samaria.  Possibly  in  the 
existence  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (xviii.  30) — 
in  ruins,  and  therefore  of  earlier  erection — we 
have  an  indication  of  an  ancient  sanctity 
attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of  the 
particular  part  of  the  ridge  of  CarmeL  which 
formed  the  site  of  the  meeting,  there  caunct 
be  much  doubt.  It  is  examined  elsewaere. 
[Carmku] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  oue  hand  the  solitary  servant 
of  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant  ; 
with  his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and 
sheepskin  cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  de- 
meanour and  the  minutest  regularity  of  pro- 
cedure, repairing  the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah 
with  twelve  stones,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  twelve  founders  of  the  tribes,  and  re«dling 
in  his  prayer  the  still  greater  names  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Israel — on  the  other  hand,  the  s.V) 
prophets  of  liaal  aud  Ashtaroth,  doubtless  in  all 
the  splendour  of  their  vestments  (J  K.  x.  2'2i. 
with  the  wild  din  of  their  "vain  repetitions" 
and  the  maddened  fury  of  their  disappoint? i 
hopes,  and  the  silent  people  surrounding  all — 
these  things  form  a  picture  with  which  we  are 
all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into  fresh 
distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The  coa- 
clusion  of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanct?d  at.1 
The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice 
and  altar— the  prophets  of  Haal  killed,  it  would 
seem,  by  Elijah's  owu  hand  (xviii.  40)— the  km.:, 
with  an  apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  au'i 
drinking  in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of 
his  own  adherents — the  rising  storm— the  ride 
across  the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance  of  at  lea^t 
sixteen  miles  ;  the  prophet*  with  true  IWouin 
endurance,  running  before  the  chariot,  but  also 
w  ith  true  Iiedouin  instinct  stopping  short  of  the 
city,  and  going  no  further  than  the  "entrance 
of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete  ;  bu' 
the  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  complete! v 
overcome,  and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance 
against  the  author  of  this  destruction.  "God 
lo  so  to  me,  and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclama- 
tion, "  if  I  do  not  make  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one 
of  them  to-morrow  about  this  time."  It  was 
duty  of  Elijah  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  first  introduction,  so  now, 
he  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stag? 
on  the  journey  was  Bcersheba  —  "  lieersheiia 
which  belongeth  to  Judah."  says  the  narrative, 
with  a  touch  betraying  its  Israelitish  origin. 
Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt  of  those  fathers  •  f 
his  nation  whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  him, 
and  on  the  very  confines  of  cultivated  cocntiv, 
Elijah  halted.  His  servant — according  to  Jewish 
tradition  the  boy  of  Zarcphath — he  left  in  ta* 
town  ;  whilst  he  himself  set  out  alone  into  tar 
wilderness— the  wast«  uninhabited  region  wt  ui 


«  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  Is  admiral  j 
drawn  out  by  Stanley  (S.  A  P.  pp.  345,  356),  and  e^<- 
clally  in  his  iMturts  on  t\t  Jewith  Church,  I>nT  xx.\. 
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surrounds  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  labours, 
anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the  last  few  day?, 
had  proved  too  much  even  for  that  iron  frame 
and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  waudcrs  forth  over  the  dreary 
sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death — 
"It  is  enough  !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not 
Wtter  than  my  fathers."*  It  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  conclude  from  the  terms  of  the  story 
that  he  was  entirely  without  provisions  for  this 
or  any  journey.  But  liod,  Who  had  brought  His 
servant  into  this  difficulty,  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  escaping  from  it.  Whether  we  are 
to  take  the  expression  of  the  story  literally  or  not 
is  comparatively  of  little  consequence.  In  some 
way  lit  tie  short  of  miraculous — it  might  well  seem 
to  the  narrator  that  it  could  be  by  nothing  but 
an  Angel  b — the  prophet  was  wakened  from  his 
dream  of  despondency  beneath  the  solitary  bush' 
of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  with  the  bread  and 
water  which  to  this  day  are  all  a  Bedouin's  re- 
quirements.'' and  went  forward,  "in  the  strength 
of  that  food."  a  journey  of  forty  days  "  to  the 
mount  of  (iod,  even  to  Horeb."  Here  in  the 
cave"' — one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those 
awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional  sanc- 
tuary of  that  hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well- 
known — he  remained  for  certainly  onef  night. 
In  the  morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  " — 
the  question,  "What  doest  thou  here,  Klijah? 
Driven  by  what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek 
this  spot  on  which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in 
former  times  been  so  signally  shown?"  In 


»  Although  to  nonie  it  may  s<'cin  out  of  place  In  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  w  rlter  cannot  resist  referring 
to  the  Oratorio  ot  Klijah  by  Mendelssohn,  one  of  the 
mort  forcible  commentaries  existing  on  the  history  of  th.- 
prophet.  The  scene  in  which  the  occurrences  at  Beer- 
ahebtx  are  emtiodird  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  ami 
affecting  In  the  whole  work. 

b  "qK^t?  is  both  a  "messenger"  and  an  "Angel." 

TAX.  r.  6,  tit  ;  and  so  Jo«eplius  (vlil.  13,  t)  7). 

«  "One  RoUm  t,e*,"-  Hebrew,  DDT  The 

indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent, 
Deir  Mar  Eli<\t,  bet  wren  Jerusalem  rind  Itcthlehcm, 
w  hich  is  now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which 
the  prophet  rertted  on  thW  occasion  (Uonar ;  Porter, 
Handliool;  &c.\  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to  have 
been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the  place  on 
which  he  was  "  accustomed  to  sleep"  (Sandys,  lib.  Hi. 
p.  176  ;  Maundrell,  Kar.  Trav.  p.  •466%  and  the  site  of  the 
convent  as  that  where  he  was  born  (Gaysforde,  1S0G,  in 
Conar.  p.  117).  Neither  the  older  nor  the  later  story  wn 
be  believed  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
originated  in  some  more  trustworthy  tradition  of  his 
having  rested  here  on  his  southward  Journey,  In  all 
probability  taken  along  this  very  route.  Sec  a  curious 
statement  by  Quaresmiu*  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
rock  bad  been  defaced  in  his  own  time  "  by  the  piety  or 
impiety  "  of  the  Christian  pllgrima  (Klucidatio,  ii.  606 ; 
cp.  Ponbdan,  Voyagt,  he,  p.  114). 

4  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text— "a  cake  of  meal"  — 

•  The  Hebrew  won!  has  the  article,  PHUDn  »  »nd  *° 

tt  :  - 

too  the  LXX.,  rb  <rm}kalav.  The  cave  is  now  shown 
"  in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point  of  Jebtl 
JUtisa;"  "a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a  man's  body," 
beside  the  «lur  in  the  chapel  of  Elijah  (Stanley,  p.  49; 

Rob.  |  103). 

'  Hebrew,  A.  V.  "  lodge  ; "  but  in  Gen.  xlx.  2, 

accurately,  "  tarry  all  night." 


answer  to  this  invitation  the  prophet  opens  his 
griefs.  He  has  been  very  zealous  for  Jehovah  ; 
but  force  has  been  vain  :  one  cannot  stand  against 
a  multitude;  none  follow  him,  and  he  is  left 
alone,  flying  for  his  life  from  the  sword  which 
has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply  comes  in  that 
ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in  which  it  seems 
necessary  that  the  deepest  communications  with 
the  human  mind  should  be  couched,  to  be 
effectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and 
stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  uir  («<»  to 

vjcatQpov,  Josephus),  face  to  face  with 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv- 
b),  "The  Lord  passed  by;"  passed  in  all  the 
terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifestations. 
The  fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and 
shivered  the  granite  cliffs  of  Sinai  ;  the  earth- 
quake crash  reverberated  through  the  defiles  of 
those  naked  valleys;  the  tire  burnt  in  the  in- 
cessant blaze  of  La>tern  lightning.  Like  these, 
in  their  degree,  had  been  Elijah's  own  modes  of 
procedure,  but  the  conviction  is  now  forced  upon 
him  that  iu  none  of  these  is  Jehovah  to  be  known. 
Then,  penetrating  the  dead  silence  which  followed 
these  manifestations,  came  the  fourth  mysterious 
symbol — the  "still  small  voice."  What  sound 
this  was — whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we 
cannot  even  conjecture;  but,  low  an!  still  as  it 
was,  it  spoke  in  louder  accents  to  the  wounded 
heart  of  Klijah  than  the  roar  aud  blaze  which  had 
preceded  it.  To  him  no  less  unmistakably  than 
to  Moses,  centuries  before,  it  was  proclaimed  that 
Jehovah  was  "merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth." 
Elijah  knew  the  call,  and,  at  once  stepping 
forward  aud  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood 
waiting  for  the  Divine  communication.  It  is  in 
t  lie  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is  his  answer; 
but  with  what  different  force  must  the  question 
have  fallen  on  his  ears,  aud  the  answer  left  his 
lips!  "Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he  was 
comparatively  a  novice;  when  he  left  it,  he  was 
an  initiate*!  man.  He  had  thought  that  the 
earthquake,  the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great 
witnesses  of  the  Lord.  But  he  was  not  in  than; 
not  they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe 
in  it  which  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face 
with  his  mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the 
past  history !  What  an  interpretation  of  its 
meaning! "(Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kin js,  p.  136.) 
Not  in  the  persecutions  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in 
the  7,000  unknown  worshippers  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  was  the  assurance 
that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he  had  seemed 
to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him — three 
changes  were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben- 
hadad,  Hazael  was  to  be  king  of  Syria  ;  instead 
of  Ahab,  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king 
of  Israel ;  and  Klisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to 
be  his  own  successor.  Of  these  three  commands 
the  first  two  were  reserved  for  Klisha  to  accom- 
plish, the  last  only  was  executed  by  Elijah  him- 
self. It  would  almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials 
had  awakened  iu  him  a  yearning  for  that  affec- 
tion and  companionship  which  had  hitherto  been 
denied  him.  His  first  search  was  for  Klisha. 
Apparently  he  soon  found  him  ;  we  must  conclude 
at  his  native  place,  Abel-meholah,  probably  at 
'Ain  el-Jfclwth,  at  th-  south  end  of  the  Bethshean 
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plain  in  the  Jordan  valley.  [Aiiel-mkholah.]  [ 
Klisha  was  ploughing  at  the  time,*  and  Elijah 
44  passed  over  to  him  " — possibly  crossed  the 
river h — and  cast  his  mantle,  the  well-known 
sheepskin  cloak,  upon  him,  as  it',  by  that  familiar1 
action,  claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of 
hesitation — but  the  call  was  quickly  accepted  ; 
and  then  commence!  that  long  period  of  service 
and  intercourse  which  continued  till  Elijah's  re- 
moval, and  which  after  that  time  procured  for 
Elisha  one  of  ids  best  titles  to  esteem  and  rever- 
ence— "Klisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed 
that  their  threats  had  l>een  effectual,  and  that 
they  had  seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At 
any"  rate,  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  events 
of  chap.  xxi.  Foiled  in  the  wish  to  acquire 
the  ancestral  plot  of  ground  of  Xaboth  by  the 
refusal  of  that  sturdy  peasant  to  alienate  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers,  Ahab  and  Jezebel  pro- 
ceeded to  jwssess  themselves  of  it  by  main  force,  i 
and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous  injustice  which  ' 
shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the  elders  of  Jez- 
reel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  and  how 
object  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of  their 
mistress.  At  her  orders  Xaboth  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  was  with 
his  sonsk  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
— as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal — became  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.  [Xahotii.] 

Ahab  lost  no  time  in  entering  ujwm  his  new 
acquisition.  Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  ' 
the  execution  he  proceeded  in  his  chariot  to  take 
possession  of  the  coveted  vineyard.  Behind  him 
— probably  in  the  back  part  of  the  chariot — 
rode  his  two  pages,  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  K.  ix.  26).  J 
But  the  triumph  was  a  short  one.  Elijah  had  ] 
received  au  intimation  from  Jehovah  of  what 
was  taking  place,  and,  rapidly  as  the  accusation 
and  death  of  Xaboth  had  been  hurried  over,  he 
was  there  to  meet  his  ancient  enemy,  and  as  an 
enemy  he  does  meet  him — as  David  went  out  to 
meet'  Goliath — on  the  very  scene  of  his  crime. 
Suddenly,  when  least  expected  and  least  wished 
f«>r.  he  confronts  the  miserable  king.  And  then 
follows  the  curse,  in  terms  fearful  to  any  Oriental 
— peculiarly  terrible  to  a  Jew — and  most  of  all 
significant  to  a  successor  of  the  aj*>state  princes 
of  the  northern  kingdom — 44 1  will  take  away 
thy  posterity  ;  I  will  cut  off  from  thee  even  thy 
very  dogs ;  I  will  make  thy  house  like  that  of 
Jeroboam  and  Baasha ;  thy  blood  shall  be  shed 


«  Eleven  yoke  of  oxen,  with  their  ploughs,  were 
before  him,  and  he  was  with  the  twelfth  plough  at  the 
end.  This  mode  <>f  ploughing  is  still  common  in  Pales- 
tine (Thomson,  Amid  and  the  Book,  p.  144). 

»'  The  word  Is  that  always  employed  for  crowing  the 
Jordan. 

i  Secalso  Ruth  lii.  4-14.  Ewald,  AUerthiimer,  p.  191,  n. 
A  trace  of  a  similar  cnrtoin  survives  in  the  German  won  I 
Mantdkind. 

k  "The  blond  of  Naboth  and  the  Mood  of  his  sons" 
(2  K.  Ix.  26;  cp.  Josh.  vii.  24  \  From  another  expre*- 
sion  in  this  verse- yestemioa/  WCty'  A- V*  *nd  I{-  V '• 
"yesterday  "),  we  may  perhaps  couclude  that  like  a  later 
trial  on  a  similar  charge,  also  supported  by  two  false 
witnesses— the  trial  of  our  Lord  --It  was  conducted  at 
night.  The  same  word  —  yrWrmighl — prompts  the  in- 
ference that  Ahab'B  visit  and  encounter  with  Elijah 
happened  on  the  very  day  following  the  murder. 

'  The  Hebrew  wurd  Is  the  same. 


in  the  same  spot  where  the  blood  of  t'ny  victim* 
was  shed  last  night ;  thy  wife  and  thy  chil  W 
shall  be  torn  in  this  very  garden  by  the  wild 
dogs  of  the  city,  or  as  common  carrion  demured 
by  the  birds  of  the  sky  " — the  large  vultures 
v»  nich  in  Eastern  climes  are  always  wheeling  aloft 
under  the  clear  bine  sky,  doubtless  su?e*tm$ 
the  expression  to  the  prophet.  How  tremendous 
was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from  the  tact  tost 
after  the  lapse  of  at  least  twenty  year*  Jean  va* 
able  to  recall  the  very  words  of  the  prophet's 
burden,  to  which  he  and  his  companion  had 
listened  as  they  stood  behind  their  master  it  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the 
words  recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  26,  36,  3",  and 
those  given  in  1  fc.  xxi.  19-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(cp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  51  ;  2  K.  i.  17),  before  w< 
again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denun- 
ciations uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Xaboth  have 
l»een  partly  fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  ki 
and  successor,  Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fatal 
accident,  and  is  on  his  death-bed,  after  a  short 
and  troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  K. 
i.  1,  2  ;  I  K.  xxii.  51).  In  his  extremity  he  »*n.4» 
to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine 
towu  of  Ekron  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  hi*  ill- 
ness. But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the 
distant  Ekron.  An  intimation  .is  conveyed  to 
the  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  inhabitLij; 
one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel ;  and,  as  on  the 
former  occasions,  he  suddenly  appears  on  the  rath 
of  the  messengers,  without  preface  or  inquiry 
utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  «!;»• 
appears.  The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  national  en 
this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as  before, 
they  are  authenticated  by  the  Xame  of  Jehovah 
— "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  L« no 
God  in  Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
zebub,  god  of  Ekron?"  The  messengers  re- 
turned to  the  king  too  soon  to  have  accomplished 
their  mission.  They  were  possibly  strangers;  »t 
any  rate  they  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
man  who  had  thus  interrupted  their  journey. 
But  his  appearance  had  fixed  itself  in  their  minds, 
and  their  description  at  once  told  Ahaxiah,  who 
must  have  seen  the  prophet  about  his  lather' > 
court  or  have  heard  him  described  in  the  harem, 
who  it  was  that  had  thus  reversed  the  favour- 
able oracle  which  he  was  hoping  for  from  Ekron. 
The  44  hairy  man  "—the  "lord  of  hair,"  so  the 
Hebrew  reading"  runs — with  a  belt  of  rough 
skin  round  his  loins,  who  came  and  went  in  tab 
secret  manner,  and  uttered  his  fierce  words  in 
t  he  Name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father  and  mother, 
Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But,  ill  as  he  wa«,  this 
check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized 
the  opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
person  of  the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the 
evil  genius  of  his  house.  A  captain  was  dis- 
patched, with  a  party  of  fifty,  to  take  Elijth 
prisoner.  He  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  *4  the 
mount,""  i.e.  probably  of  Carmel.  The  otScer 
approached  and  addressed  the  prophet  by  the 
title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is  most  frequently 


m  See  note     p.  906. 

»  "inn  (2  K.  i.  »  ;  A.  V.,  inaccurately,  "an  hill; ' 
H.  V.  "the  hill"). 
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applied  to  him  and  Elisha — "  O  man  of  God,  the 
king  hath  spoken:  come  down."  "  And  Elijah 
answered  and  said,  li'  1  be  a  man  of  God,  then 
let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume 
thee  and  thy  fifty  !  And  there  came  down  fire 
from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." 
A  second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same 
fate.  Tbe  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third 
j»arty,  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  His  servant 
need  not  fear,  brought  Elijah  down.  But  the 
king  gained  nothing.  The  message  was  delivered 
to  his  face  in  the  same  words  as  it  had  been  to 
the  messengers,  and  Elijah,  so  we  must  conclude, 
was  allowed  to  go  harmless.  This  was  his  last 
interview  with  the  house  of  Ahab.  It  was  also 
his  last  recorded  appearance  in  person  against  the 
Baal- worshippers. 

Following  as  it  did  on  Elijah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe 
blow  to  the  enemies  ot  Jehovah.  But  impressive 
as  it  doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  ot 
the  prophet,  the  story  possesses  a  far  deeper 
significance  for  us  than  it  could  have  had  for 
them.  While  it  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
terrors  of  the  earlier  dispensation  under  which 
men  were  then  living,  it  is  remarkable  as  having 
served  to  elicit  from  the  mouth  of  a  greater  than 
even  Elijah  an  exposition,  no  less  characteristic, 
of  the  distinction  between  that  severe  rule 
and  the  gentler  dispensation  which  He  came  to 
introduce.  It  was  when  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 
were  on  their  journey,  through  this  very  district, 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  smarting 
from  the  churlish  inhospitality  of  some  Sama- 
ritan villagers,  that — led  to  it  by  the  distant 
view  of  the  heights  of  Carmel,  or,  perhaps,  by 
some  traditional  name  on  the  road — the  im- 
petuous zeal  of  the  two  "  sons  of  thunder  " 
burst  forth  :  44  Lord,  wilt  Thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume 
them,  even  as  Elijah  did  ?"  But  they  little  knew 
the  Master  they  addressed.  "He  turned  and  re- 
linked them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner 
of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  "° 
(Luke  ix.  51-56).  As  if  He  had  said,  "  Ye  are 
mistaking  and  confounding  the  different  standing 
points  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants;  taking 
your  stand  upon  the  Old — that  of  an  avenging 
righteousness,  when  you  should  rejoice  to  take 
it  upon  the  New — that  of  a  forgiving  love." 
(Trench,  Miracles,  ch.  iv.) 

4.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication 
with  the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  which  any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is 
the  first  and  last  time  that  the  name  of  the 
prophet  appears  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 
Mainly  devoted,  as  these  Books  are,  to  the  affairs 
of  Judah,  this  is  not  surprising.  The  alliance 
between  his  enemy  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  can- 
not have  been  unknown  to  the  prophet,  and  it 
must  have  made  him  regard  the  proceedings  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  When,  therefore,  Jehoram  the  son  <>f 
Jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Ahab,  began  "to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kinsjs 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah," 


•  R.  V.,  follow  In*  a  majority  of  the  most  important 
MSS..  omits  tbe  word*  "  even  as  Elijah  did,"  and  from 
and  said  "  to    save  them." 


Elijah  sent  him  a  letter p  denouncing  his  evil 
doings,  and  predicting  his  death  (2  Ch.  xxi.  12- 
15).  This  letter  has  been  considered  as  a  great 
difficulty,  on  the  ground  that  Elijah's  removal 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  death  of  Jeho- 
shaphat (from  the  terms  of  the  mention  of 
Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  11),  and  therefore  before  the 
accession  of  Joram  to  the  throne  of  Judah. 
But  admitting  that  Elijah  had  been  translated 
before  the  expedition  of  Jehosha]>hat  against 
Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram  was  not  at 
that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death,  king  of 
Judah  ;  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  hi>  life  in  going 
about  the  kingdom  (2  Ch.  xix.  4-11),  and  in  con- 
ducting some  important  wars,  amongst  others 
that  in  question  against  Moab,  while  Joram 
was  concerned  with  the  more  central  affairs  of 
the  government  (2  K.  iii.  7,  &c).  That  Joram 
began  to  reign  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2  K.  viii.  16.  According 
to  one  record  (2  K.  i.  17),  which  immediately 
precedes  the  account  of  Elijah's  last  acts  on  earth, 
Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  Elijah's  interview  with  Ahaziah  ; 
and  though  this  is  modified  by  the  statements  of 
other  places'1  (2  K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not 
invalidated,  and  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevit- 
able, as  stated  above,  that  Joram  ascended  the 
throne  some  years  before  the  death  of  his  father. 
[See  Joram;  Jkiioshaphat;  Judah.]  In  its 
contents  the  letter  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,'  while  in  the  details  of 
style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite  different  from 
the  narrative  in  which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau. 
Chvnik  in  loco). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  in- 
troduces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected 
with  him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  and  Carmel. 
only  leaving  these  northern  places  on  actual 
emergency,  but  we  now  find  him  on  the  frontier 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  at  the  holy  city  of  Bethel, 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets  of  Jericho,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ii.  1,  &c). 

It  was  at  GlLGAL — probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  Mirv.ving  on  the  western  edge 

p  3rDO"  "»  writing."  almost  ideutical  with  tho 

t  :  • 

word  used  in  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The  ordinary 
Hebrew  word  for  a  letter  is  Sephrr,  a  bonk. 

s  The  second  statement  of  Je'ioram's  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2  K.  ill.  1)  seems  in<*rt^l  there  to  make  ti  e 
subsequent  narrative  more  complete.  Its  position  their, 
subsequent  to  the  story  of  Kigali's  departure,  has  pro- 
bably assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  difficulty  in 
question.  [Tbe  student  wtH  find  this  "  difficulty  ■ 
diversely  treated  by  Keil  and  the  >>«i**r'*  Comm. 
on  the  one  hand  and  by  Bertheau  *  and  Oeltli  (in  Strack 
u.  Zflckler's  KgJ.  Komm.)  on  the  i.tber,  in  their  notes 
on  2  Ch.  xxi.  12.-F.] 

'  The  ancient  Jewish  commentator*  get  over  tbe 
apparent  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  letter  was  written 
and  sent  after  Elijah's  translation.  Others  believed  that 
it  was  the  production  of  Elisha,  for  whose  name  that  of 
Elijah  had  been  substituted  by  copyists.  The  first  of 
these  requires  no  answer.  To  the  second,  the  severity 
of  its  tone,  as  above  noticed,  is  a  suffic  ient  reply. 
Josephus  (.Inf.  Ix.  6,  «J  2)  says  that  the  letter  was 
sent  while  FJlj.ih  was  still  on  enrth  (see  Llghtfoot, 
Chronicle,  kc.  "Jehoram."  Other  theories  will  he 
found  In  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pteudepiy.  p.  1075,  and  Otho- 
lex.  liabb.  p.  1671. 
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of  the  hills  of  Ephraim  ' — that  the  prophet  re- 
ceived the  Divine  intimation  that  his  departure 
was  at  hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha, 
who  seems  now  to  have  become  his  constant 
companion.  Perhaps  his  old  love  of  solitude 
returned  upon  him,  perhaps  he  wished  to  spare 
his  friend  the  pain  of  a  too  sudden  parting  ;  in 
either  case  he  endeavours  to  persuade  Elisha  to 
remain  behind  while  he  goes  on  an  erraud  of 
Jehovah.  "Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Jehovah 
hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But  Klisha  will  not 
so  easily  give  up  his  master, — "As  Jehovah  liveth 
and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  1  will  not  leave  thee." 
They  went  together  to  Bethel.'  The  event  which 
was  about  to  happen  had  apparently  been  com- 
municated to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel, 
and  they  inquire  if  Klisha  knew  of  his  impend- 
ing loss.  His  answer  shows  how  fully  he  was 
aware  of  it.  "  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the 
emphasis  possible,  "indeed  I  do*  know  it;  hold 
ye  your  peace."  But  though  impending,  it  was 
nut  to  happen  that  day.  Again  Elijah  attempts 
to  escajw  to  Jericho,  and  again  Klisha  protests 
that  he  will  not  be  separated  from  him.  Agnin, 
also,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make 
the  same  unnecessary  inquiries,  and  again  Klisha 
replies  as  emphatically  as  before.  Elijah  makes 
a  tinal  effort  to  avoid  what  they  both  so  much 
dread.  "Tarry  here,  1  pray  thee,  for  Jehovah 
hath  sent  me  to  the  Jordan."  But  Klisha  is  not 
to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set  off  across  the 
undulating  plain  of  burning  sand,  to  the  distant 
river, — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep- 
skin, Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes  (133,  v.  12). 
Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend 
the  abrupt  heights  behind  the  town — the  same 
to  which  a  late  tradition  would  attach  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  temptation — and  which  command 
the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the  clearness  of 
Eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the  distance. 
Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the  river,  aud 
stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its  swift  brown 
current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop  even  here. 
It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  cannot  rest  until  he 
again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the  river.  He 
rolls  up  *  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff,  and  with  his 
old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had  done 
before  him, — strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an 
enemy  ; »  and  they  are  divided  hither  aud  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  What 
follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of  the 
narrative  (K.  V.):  "And  it  came  to  pass  when 
they  were*  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  unto 
Elisha,  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee,  before  I 
be  taken  from  thee.     And  Elisha  said,  I  pray 

•  The  grounds  for  this  inference  4re  given  under 
Ei  rsHA  (p.  <X10,  col.  11.    See  also  (Jii.gal. 

«  The  Hebrew  word  "went  down"  is  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, if  <5ilgal  is  taken  to  he  the  site  of  Joshua's  camp 
ami  the  resting-place  of  the  Ark,  since  that  is  more  than 
.1000  feet  below  ltctbel.  Hut  this  is  avoided  by  adopting 
the  other  (iflgal  to  tlie  N.W.  of  Dethel.  and  on  still 
higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the  sequence  of  the 
journey  to  Jordan  (see  Stanley,  X.  a>  /'.  p.  303,  note). 
Some  considerations  in  favour  of  this  adoption  will  be 
found  under  Emsiia. 

»  »niTp  »:X"D3="'UsoI  know  it;"  KiyL,  h,>*,Ka. 
•  :  -  t    •  -: 

1  Ubi-   The  above  is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 
'  The'wwd  is  ,133.  used  of  smiting  in  battle  ;  gene- 

T  T 

rally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (<Jes.  p.  hs:i). 

*  LXX.  "  As  they  were  going  over,"  iv  t«?  Sm0<P«4. 


thee  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  uptn 
me.  And  he  said,  Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thin-  : 
iwvertfitless,  if  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken 
from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee;  but  if  n>t, 
it  shall  not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  ]*ss,  as 
they  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold, 
i  tliere  ajjfKarcd  a  chariot  of  tire  and  horses  of 
lire,  which  parted  them  both  asunder,  aad  Elijah 
went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into  heaven"  (the 
skies).*  Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitter- 
ness,'' "My  father,  my  father."'  He  was  goa* 
who,  to  the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of 
his  disciple,  had  been  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof"  for  so  many  years;  and 
Elisha  was  at  last  left  alone  to  carry  on  a 
task  to  which  he  must  often  have  looked  for- 
ward, but  to  which  in  this  moment  of  grief  Le 
may  well  have  felt  unequal.  He  saw  him  no 
more;  but  his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  this  h« 
took  up — at  once  a  personal  relic  and  a  symbol 
of  the  doublo  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah 
with  which  he  was  to  be  clothed.  Little  could 
he  have  realised,  had  it  been  then  presented 
to  him,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to  notice 
was  that  he  had  "poured  water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah  "  should  hereinafter  possess  an  influenc-e 
which  had  been  denied  to  his  master — shcul-i, 
instead  of  the  terror  of  kint:s  and  people,  be 
their  benefactor,  adviser,  and  friend,  and  that 
over  his  death-bed  a  king  of  Israel  should  be 
found  to  lament  with  the  same  words  that  had 
just  burst  from  him  ou  the  departure  of  hi>  >Um 
and  silent  master,  "My  father,  my  father,  ? he 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this 
great  prophet.  Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  tire, 
and  his  word  burnt  as  a  lamp  "(Ecclus.  xlvid.  \\ 
How  deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  ou 
the  mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  from 
the  fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  pre- 
vailed that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  re- 
lief and  restoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy 
of  Malachi  (iv.  G)  *  was  possibly  at  once  a  ca^si 
and  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  belief. 
What  it  had  grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  Lor.i"« 
birth,  and  how  continually  the  great  prophet 


•  The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support  t  • 
the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  departure  as  represent*- 
by  painters  and  in  popular  discourse*.  It  was  i>*t  in  tl_* 
chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  into  the  skies.  Tb#  tr 
served  to  part  the  master  from  the  disciple,  to  show  tfc.it 
the  severance  had  arrived,  but  Elijah  was  taken  up  by 
the  fierce  wind  of  the  tcnq>est.     Tlie  wont  mfO 

involves  no  idea  of  whirling,  and  is  frequently  rrr- 
dered  In  the  A.  V.  "storm  "or  "tempest."  Th*  trna 
"the  skies"  has  l<ee.n  employed  above  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  O^OtPHt  because  we  attach  an  idea  t>->  tb-  w 

"  heaven  "  which  doe*  not  appear  to  have  been  prv^nt 
to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  4th  century 
the  Bite  of  Elijah's  ascension  was  pointed  out  on  a  lirtl- 
hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  plan  uf 
Christ's  Baptism  (/ft'n.  Uierot.'). 

b  pt'V»  tne  won*  as*d  fcf •  f°r  the  "  great  and  b;tt£T 
cry  "  when  the  flrst-horn  were  killed  in  Egypt. 

«  The  expression  in  Mahichi  Is  "  Elijah  tl»e  propt-et. " 
From  this  unusual  title  »»mf  have  believed  that  axwtfcer 
Elijah  was  intended.  The  LXX..  however,  either  f  i- 
lowing  a  Hebrew  text  different  from  that  which  w* 
possess,  or  falling  In  with  the  belief  of  tbelr  time*, 
insert  the  usual  designation,  "the  Ttshbite."  (.See 
Light  foot,  Kxerr.  on  Luke  i.  17.) 
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was  present  to  the  expectations  of  the  people,  we 
do  not  need  the  evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure 
us,4  it  is  patent  on  every  page  of  the  Gospels. 
Kadj  remarkable  person,  as  he  arrives  on  the 
scene,  be  his  habits  and  characteristics  what  they 
may — the  stem  John  equally  with  his  gentle 
Succeasor — is  proclaimed  to  be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi. 
14:  Mark  vi.  15;  John  i.  21).  His  appearance 
in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  does 
not  seem  to  have  startled  the  disciples.  They 
were  "  sore  afraid,"  but  not  apparently  surprised. 
On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter  immediately  proposes 
to  erect  a  tent  for  the  prophet  whose  arrival 
they  had  been  so  long  expecting.  Even  the  cry 
•>f  our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  containing  as  it  did 
out  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders. 
"  He  calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us  see  if 
Elijah  will  come  to  save  Him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  character- 
istics of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  uuder 
John  the  Baptist. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  later  references  to  him 
evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  Book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(ch.  xlviii.)and  1  Mace.  ii.  .r>8, and  the  questionable 
allusion  in  Luke  ix.  54  (p.  911,  n.°),  none  of  these 
later  references  allude  to  his  works  of  destruction 
or  of  portent.  They  all  set  forth  a  very  different 
side  of  his  character  to  that  brought  out  in  the 
historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (Jas.  v. 
17);  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta 
(Luke  iv.  25)  ;  of  his  "restoring  all  things" 
(Matt.  xvii.  11);  "turning  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just  "  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6  ;  Luke  i. 
17).  The  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these 
facts  must  be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  call  attention 
to  the  great  differences  which  may  exist  between 
the  popular  aud  contemporary  view  of  an  emi- 
nent character,  and  the  real  settled  judgment 
formed  in  the  progress  of  time,  when  the  excite- 
ment of  his  more  brilliant  but  more  evanescent 


*  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the  wise 
and  good  Rabbis— at  prayer  in  the  wilderness,  or  on 
their  Journeys—  generally  In  the  form  of  an  Arabian 
merchant  (Msennienger,  I.  11  ;  ii.  402-7).  At  the  cir- 
cumcision of  a  child  a  seat  was  always  placet!  for  him, 
that  as  the  zealous  champion  and  messenger  of  the 
••covenant"  of  circumcision  (1  K.  xix.  U;  Mai.  ill.  1) 
he  might  watch  over  the  due  {lerfortnam-c  of  the  rit<-. 
During  certain  prayers  the  door  of  the  house  w  as  *  t 
open  that  Elijah  might  enter  and  announce,  the  Mes- 
siah ( Elsenmenger,  i.  His  coming  will  be  thr<v 
days  before  that  of  the  Mecsiah,  and  on  each  of  the 
three  he  will  proclaim,  In  a  voice  which  shall  be  heard 
all  over  the  earth,  peace,  happine««,  salvation,  re«|>er- 
tively  (Elsenmenger,  p.  696).  So  firm  was  the  conviction 
of  his  speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods  were  found  and 
no  owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the  comm<  »n  saying 
••Put  tnem  by  till  Elijah  comes"  (Llghtfoot.  Kxereit. 
Matt.  xvii.  10;  John  I.  21).  Hie  same  customs  and 
expressions  are  still  in  use  among  the  stricter  Jens 
of  thia  and  other  countries  (see  Rrvue  tUt  dear  Mondet, 
xxiv.  131.  kc. ;  Hamburpcr.  HE*  s.  n.  Mtttias). 
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deeds  has  passed  away.  Precious  indeed  are  the 
scattered  hints  and  faint  touches  which  enable  us 
thus  to  soften  the  harsh  outlines  or  the  discordant 

!  colouring  of  the  earlier  picture.  In  the  present 
instance  they  are  peculiarly  so.  That  wild  figure, 
that  stern  voice,  those  deeds  of  blood,  which  stand 

j  out  in  such  startling  relief  from  the  pages  of  the 
old  records  of  Elijah,  are  seen  by  us  all  silvered 
over  with  the  '*  white  and  glistering  "  light  of 
the  Mountain  of  Transfiguration.  When  he  last 
stood  on  the  soil  of  his  native  Gilcad,  he  was 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  wandering  about 

'  "  in  sheep-skins  and  gont-skins,  in  deserts  and 

j  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 

|  But  these  things  have  passed  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  with  them  has  receded  the  fiery  zeal, 
the  destructive  wrath,  which  accompanied  them. 
Under  that  heavenly  light  thev  fall  back  into 
their  proper  proportion*,  and  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen  to 
the  prophet  talking  to  our  Lord — talking  of  that 
event  which  was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all 
that  He  had  suffered  and  striven  for— "  talking 
of  His  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem." 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elian 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many 
a  conspicuous  summit  in  Greece  is  called  by 
his  name.*  The  service  for  his  day — 'HAfar 
HtytL\wvvpas — will  be  found  in  the  Menaivn  on 
July  20,  a  date  recognised  by  the  Latin  Church 
also/  The  convent  bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar 
Edds,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well 
known  to  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  pur- 
j>orts  to  be  situated  on  the  spot  of  bis  birth,  as 
already  observed.  Other  convents  bearing  his 
name  once  existed  in  Palestine  :  in  Jehcl '  Ajtfm, 
the  ancient  Gilead  (Hitter,  Syriau,  pp.  1029,  lO'.ti, 
&c);  at  Ezra  in  the  Hauran  (Burckhardt, 
S'/rut,  p.  59),  and  at  the  more  famous  establish- 
ment on  Cnrmel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated 
in  the  Latin  Church  (see  "  Carmeliten-Orden " 
in  W'etzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen  Lex.*).  According 
to  the  statements  of  the  Breviary  (Off.  Ii.  Mariae 
Vinjinis  de  Monte  Carmelo,  Julii  1G)  the  connexion 
arose  from  the  dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a 
chapel  on  the  spot  from  which  Elijah  saw  the 
cloud  (an  accepted  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other  legends  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Order  to  the  great  prophet  himself 
as  the  head  of  a  society  of  anchorites  inhabiting 
Cnrmel ;  and  even  as  himself  dedicating  the 
chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the  Virgin!* 
These  things  are  matters  of  controversy  in  the 
Koman  Church,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  Order  was  founded  in  1181,  a 
date  which  is  repudiated  by  the  Carmelites  (see 
extracts  in  Kabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepuj.  p.  1077). 

In  the  Muhnmmadan  traditions  Ilyds  is  said 
to  have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by 


•  See  this  fact  noticed  in  Clark'*  I'rfujxmnesus  an  t 
.Korea,  p.  190. 

f  Sec  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  20.  Hy  Cornellu*  a 
Uplde  It  Is  maintaiued  that  his  ascent  happened  on 
that  day.  in  the  19th  year  of  Jehostvphat  (Kell,  p.  x:i\ 

*  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  ns  quoted  by  Mi*Hn,  l.i"  .' 
1  Salntt,  ii.  49  ;  and  the  Bulls  of  various  Popes  cnumerat,  i 

by  liuaresmlus,  vol.  ii. 

3  N 
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virtue  of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to 
the  day  of  Judgment."  He  is  by  some  con- 
founded with  St.  George  and  with  the  mysterious 
cl-Khidr,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Moslem  saints  (see  Lane's  Arabian  Xight.<, 
Introd.  note  2  ;  also  Selections  frvm  the  Kuran, 
pp.  221,  222).  The  Persian  Sufis  are  said  to  trace 
themselves  back  to  Klijah  (Fabricius,  p.  1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  44  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  &<•.  (1  Cor. 
ii.  9),  which  are  most  probably  quoted  by  the 
Apostle  from  Is.  Ixiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an 
ancient  belief,  from  "  the  Apocalypse,  or  mysteries 
of  Klijah,"  ra  'HAla  aroKpodto.  The  first  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  by  Origen  {I/otn,  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  9),  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by 
Jerome,  ad  Paminachium  (see  Fabricius,  p.  1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  "  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,"  Sic.  (Ephes.  v.  14),  are  inaccurately 
alleged  to  be  quoted  "from  Elijah."  i>.  the  por- 
tion of  the  O.  T.  containing  his  history — 
wapa  7$  'HA/o  (cp.  Rom.  xi.  2). 

Monographs  on  Elijah  are  {inter  alia): — 
Frischmuth,  De  Eliac  I'rophetac  Norn.  Sic.  in 
the  Critici  Sacri ;  Elias  Thesbites,  by  Aegidius 
Camartus,  4to,  Paris,  1631  ;  Milligan,  Elijah, 
his  Life  and  Times  ("  Men  of  the  Bible  "  series). 
There  are  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the 
Critici  Sicri*  [G.] 

ELI'KA  (K£*^C;  B.  om.,  A.  'Eraxa;  Elica), 
a  Harodite,  i.e.  from  some  place  called  Charod ; 
one  of  David 's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  The 
name  is  omitted  in  the  corresponding  list  of 
1  Ch.  xi. — to  account  for  which  see  Kennicott's 
conjecture  (Dissertation,  Sic,  p.  182) — and  not 
recognised  in  1  Ch.  xxvii.  (Driver).    [G.]  [F.] 

E'UM  (0^8' ;  A«Aff>X  mentioned  Ex.  xv. 
27,  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station  where 
the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  distinguished  as  having  had  "twelve 
wells  (rather  u  fountains,"  H13^)  of  water,  and 
threescore  and  ten  palm  trees."  Laborde  ((7<y>- 
tjraphical  Commentary  on  Exod.  xv.  27)  supjwsed 

Wadif  Useit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wadvs 
lying  between  29°  V  and  29°  20',b  which  de- 
scend from  the  range  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which 
the  Israelites,  going  from  N.W.  toS.E.  along  the 
coast,  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order  : — 

IK.  Ghurundel  (where  the  «  lowkilla  begin."  Stan- 


b  The  above  article  remains  substantially  as  written 
for  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Another  view  of 
Elijah,  which  allows  to  him  a  real  personality  and 
activity,  but  rejects  most  of  his  history  as  legendary, 
may  be  seen  in  Wellbauscn  (Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  287  sq. 
[ed.  lt*t*5]),  Stade  (Getch.  d.  Voile.  Itr.  I.  534,  &c),  and 
Kenan  (op.  ext.  il.  ch.  vii.).-[F.] 

-  Root         or  ^X.  "  to  be  strong,"  hence  •'  a  strong 

tree,"  properly  either  an  "oak"  or  "terebinth,"  but 
also  generally  "  tree  ;  "  here  In  plur.  as  "  tke  trees  of 
the  desert"  (Stanley,  S.  «fc  P.  p.  516).  Eloth  or  Elath 
is  another  plur.  form  of  same. 

»  Seetzen  (Reiten,  1854,  ili.  114-117)  traversed  them 
all.  and  reached  Howara  in  about  a  six  hours'  ride.  lie 
was  going  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  routes  of 
Robinson  and  Stanley  ;  and  it  Is  interesting  to  compare 
his  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in  the  Inverse 
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ley,  S.  £  P.  p.  35),  W.  L'srit,  W.  Thal,inAW.  ttu- 
beiheh  ;  the  last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  &1k> 
W.  Taiyibeh,  or  having  a  junction  with  one  of  thit 
name.  Between  Useit  and  Taiyibeh,  the  coast- 
range  of  these  hill*  rises  into  the  Gcbel  Uvmrnain, 
"  lofty  and  precipitous,  extending  in  several 
peak;,  along  the  shore,  apparently  of  chalky 
limestone,  mostly  covered  with  flints;  .  .  .  its 
precipices  ,  .  .  cut  off  all  passage  alongshore 
from  the  hot  springs  (lying  a  little  W.  of  S. 
from  the  mouth  of  W&dy  Useit,  along  the  coart) 
to  the  mouth  of  TV.  Taiyfoh"  (Rob.  i.  102; 
cp.  Stanley.  &  $  P.  p.  35).  Hence,  between  the 
courses  of  these  wadvs  the  track  of  the  Israelites 
must  have  been  inland.  Dean  Stanley  says, "  Elim 
must  be  Ghunm>Jel.  Useit,  or  TaiyiU h "  (p.  45) ; 
elsewhere  (p.  66)  that  "  one  of  ftro  valleys,  or 
perhaps  fxdh,  must  be  Elim  ;  "  these  appear  from 
the  sequel  to  be  Ghurundcl  and  Useit,  " fringed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  vegetation  be  had 
met  with  in  the  desert ;  "  among  these  are"  wild 
palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  savage, 
"  tamarisks,"  and  the  "  wild  acacia.**  Modern 
opinion  is  now  almost  unanimous  in  findinc 
Elim  in  Wddy  Ghurundel  (see  Knobel-Dillmaan 
in  loco ;  Ord.  Survey  of  Sinai,  i.  151 ;  Harper, 
The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries,  p.  118). 
[Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.]  [H.  H] 

ELI-MELECH  0)fe^£  =  ™  ™H  <M  i* 
Kin-j :  'EAific'Acic),  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judab, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites  and  the 
kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in  Bethlehem- 
Kphratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahkm 
and  Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  sjvi 
his  sons  died  without  posterity.  Naomi  re- 
turned to  Bethlehem  with  Ruth,*  her  daughter- 
in-law,  whose  marriage  with  Boaz,  "  a  mightr 
man  of  wealth,  of  the  family  of  Elimelecti," 
"  her  husband's  kinsman,"  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Book  of  Ruth  (Ruth  i.  2,  3;  ii.  1,  3;  iv. 
3,  9).  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL-IO-F/NAI  0#v(>tf ;  B.  'EAc^o^,  A. 
'EAictfTjvat  ;  Elioenat).  1.  Head  of  one  ef  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Ch.  vii.  8). 

2.  Head  of  a  family  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Cb. 
iv.  36  ;  B.  ,EA«*W,  A.  -wj»).  . 

3.  (accur.Ei^illo-E'NAl.^rin^).  Seventh 
son  of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sona 
of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  "house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Cn. 
xxvi.  3;  Bw  *K*4awo/t,  A.  -ijreu).  It  appean 
from  r.  14  that  the  lei  fell  to  Meshelemiah 
(Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east  gate;  and  as  we 
learu  from  r.  9  that  he  had  eight***  strong 
men  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him,  we 
may  conclude  that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariai 
the  tirst-born  (v.  14)  served  with  him,  and  there- 
fore Elioenai  likewise.  There  were  six  Levite* 
daily  on  guard  at  the  east  gate,  whose  tora 
would  therefore  come  every  third  day. 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Ncariah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah. 
I  Ch.  iii.  23,  24  [B.  'EA«tW  or  -or,  A.  'EAunfroi 
or  -usvyai].  According  to  the  present  Heb.  text 
he  is  in  the  seventh  generation  from  ZenibbaM, 
or  about  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Gmt : 
but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  beliermc 
that  Shemaiah  is  identical  with  Shimei  (c  19V 
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Zerubbabel's  brother  (see  Gencal.  of  our  Lord,  '  in  defence  of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  Him 
pp.  107-109,  and  ch.  vii.).  j  "the  thing  that  was  not  right,"  »>.  by  refusing 

5.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  to  recognise  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  by  cou- 
nt' Ezra,  one  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  tenting  himself  with  an  imperfect  retribution  as 
wives,  but  who,  at  Ezra's  instigation,  put  them    worthy  to  set  forth  the  righteousness  of  God. 


away  with  the  children  born  of  them,  and  offered 
a  ram  for  a  trespass  offering  (Ezra  x.  22,  B. 
'EAuwo,  A.  -rjwai).  He  is  possibly  the  same 
person  a.s  L*  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  41  (B.  om. 
A.  'EAunrraOt  **  one  °f  tne  priests  who  accom- 
panied Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  called 
Elionas,  1  Esd.  ix.  22. 

6.  OJIfl^).  An  Israelite,  of  the 
Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  strange  wife  (Ezra 
x.  27  ;  B.  tE\iwvd,  fit.  -vow,  A",  -nwai).  From 
the  position  of  Zattu  in  the  lists  (Ezra  ii.  8 ; 
Xeh.  vii.  13,  x.  14)  it  was  probably  a  family  of 
high  rank.  Elioenai  is  corrupted  to  Eliadas, 
I  Esd.  ix.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL-IO'NAS.  1.  (B.  'EXwwals,  A.  'EAtowdj ; 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd.  ix.  22.  [Elioenai.] 

2.  (B.  'EAi»5<ff,  A.  -was ;  Noneas),  1  Esd.  ix. 
32.    [Eliezer.]  [G.]  [F.] 

ELI'PHAL  (^B^«  =  God  or  my  God  haVt 
judged;  B.  'EKtpdr,  A. "'EAi^odA ;  EliphoJ%  son 
of  Ur ;  one  of  the  members  of  David's  guard 
(1  Ch.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  the  name  is  given  as  Eliphelet,  and  the 
names  in  connexion  with  it  are  much  altered. 

CUB.] 

ELI-PHA'LAT  ('EAc ifoMtr  ;  Eliphalach\  1 
Esd.  ix.  33.    [Eliphelet.]  [G.]  [P.] 

ELI-PHA'LET  (B^D^X  =  God  or  my  God 
is  deliverance;  'EAi<paAJ;  Eliphaleth).  1.  The 
last  of  the  thirteen  sons  born  to  David,  by 
his  wives,  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  v.  16,  B.  'EKtupdad,  A.  -i-;  1  Ch.  xiv.  7, 
B.  *E/jupd\tr,  K.  *Ek-,  A.  "EAi^dAer).  Elsewhere, 
when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause,  the  name  is 
given  with  the  shorter  vowel — Eliphelet  (1  Ch. 
iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet  are  the  names 
Elpalet  and  Phaltiel. 

2.  1  Esd.  viii.  49.  [Eliphelet,  5.]  [G.]  [F.] 

ELITHAZ  (TD^X,  of  uncertain  meaning; 
'EAj<pdj;  Eliphaz).  1.  The  son  of  Esau  and 
Adah,  and  father  of  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4 ; 
1  Ch.  i.  35,  36). 

2.  The  chief  of  the  "  three  friends  "  of  Job. 
He  is  called  "  the  Temanite ; "  hence  it  is 
naturally  inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Teman  (the  son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from 
whom  a  portion  of  Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name, 
and  whose  name  is  used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to 
Edom  in  Jer.  xlix.  20.  On  him  falls  the  main 
burden  of  the  argument,  that  God's  retribution 
in  this  world  is  perfect  and  certain,  and  that 
consequently  suffering  must  be  a  proof  of  pre- 
vious sin  (Job  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii.).  His  words  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad  and  Zophar 
by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration,  and  in  the 
first  instance  by  greater  gentleness  towards  Job, 
although  he  ventures  afterwards,  apparently 
from  conjecture,  to  impute  to  him  special  sins. 
The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the  un- 
approachable majesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12- 
21,  xv.  12-l*i).  [Job,  Book  of.']  But  stiiLwith 
the  other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having. 


On  sacrifice  and  the  intercession  of  Job,  all  three 
are  panloned.  [A.  B.J 

ELI-PHELE'H  O^B^.K  =  God  or  my  God 
distinguish  (him);  Eliphalu),  a  Merarite  Levite  ; 
one  of  the  gatekeepers  (DHIAC,  A.  V.  "porters  ") 
appointed  by  David  to  play  on  the  harp  u  on  the 
Sheminith  "  on  the  occasion  of  bringing  up  the 
sons  of  i  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Ch.  xv.  18  [BX. 

■EA«i<p««L,  A.  'EAi^xxAd],  21  [B.  'Ew^Was,  X. 
-M-,  A.  'EAi^aAafaj]).  [G.]  [F.] 

ELI-PHELE'T  (t^D^>N  =  God  or  my  God 
is  deliverance :  Eliphaleth,  Eliphelet). 

1.  (B.  'EAft$aA^0,  A.  'EAi$wA*r.)  The  name 
of  a  son  of  David,  one  of  the  children  born  to 
him,  by  his  wives,  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Ch.  iii.  6).  In  the  list  in  2  Sam. 
v.  15,  16,  this  name  and  another  are  omitted; 
while  in  another  list  in  1  Ch.  xiv.  5,  6,  it  is 
given  as  Elpalet. 

2.  (B.  'E\tt<pa\d%  another  son  of  David,  be- 
longing also  to  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  appa- 
rently the  last  of  his  sons  (1  Ch.  iii.  8).  In 
the  other  list,  occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel 
is  lengthened  and  the  name  becomes  Eli- 
phalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  not  two 
sons  of  this  name  ;  but  that,  like  Xogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are 
certainly  omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in 
Chronicles,  and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons 
is  summed  up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  (B.  'AAeifaAe'fl,  A.  'EAi«paA«T),  son  of 
Ahasbai.  son  of  the  Maachathite.  One  of  the 
thirty  warriors  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
34).  Iu  the  list  in  1  Ch.  xi.  the  name  is  abbre- 
viated into  Eliphal. 

4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul 
through  Jonathan  (1  Ch.  viii.  39,  B.  'EAi^dAm, 
A.  -ct). 

5.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adonikam, 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii. 
13,  B.  'AXtupdr,  A.  corrupt).    [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  One  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  re- 
linquished her  (Ezra  x.  33;  B.  'EA«»4x*Ve0,  B*bX. 
-A«0,  A.  'EAupoAer).    [EuphaLAT.]    [G.]  [F.] 


ELISABETH  QEXurdfirr;  B.  everywhere 
'EAti<rajSfT ;  Elisabet;  Elisabeth).  The  name 
occurs  in  the  0.  T.  as  that  of  the  wife  of  Aaron 

(Ex.  vi.  23).  The  Hebrew  form  is  IDB^tM 
(Elisheba),  and  probably  means  "  God  of  the 
oath."  on  the  analogy  of  Beersheba  (Gen. 
xxi.  31).  The  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  in  Ex.  vi.  23 
represent  the  word  variously  as  'E\(tad0tr, 
'E\ur<lfit$f  'EA»<rdj8«T.  The  LXX.  addition  of  r 
(0  or  0  (JLh)  is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  two 
forms  Jehosheba  (2  K.  xi.  2)  and  Jehoshabeath 
(2  Ch.  xxii.  11),  both  used  of  the  wife  of  Jehoiada. 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  wives  of  high-priests 
should  have  borne  names  so  near  in  signification 
as  Elisheba  and  Jehosheba  [Jehosheba],  and 
that  this  name  should  occur  again  in  the  N.  T. 
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as  that  of  a  priest's  wife.  An  allusion  to  the 
meaning  of  hU  wife'*  name  may  probably  be 
traced  in  the  mention  by  Zachariaa  of  the  oath 
of  God  to  Abraham  (Luke  i.  73).  Elisabeth 
was  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and,  like  her 
husband  Zacharias,  is  described  as  "  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless"  (v.  6). 
A  comment  of  Ambrose  on  these  words  led  to 
the  citation  of  both  persons  in  the  Pelagian 
controversy  as  instances  of  siulessness  (see 
Aug.  de  Gratia  Chrinti,  ilviii.).  They  dwelt  in  a 
city  of  Judah  in  the  hill-country,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  Hebron,  which  was  a  priests' 
city  (cp.  Josh.  xxi.  11).  Mary  the  mother  of 
the  Lord  was  her  kinswoman  (Luke  i.  36) :  hence 
the  relationship  betweeu  Jesus  and  the  Baptist 
so  prominent  in  Christian  art.  She  takes  rank 
as  a  prophetess  in  virtue  of  her  acknowledgment 
of  the  yet  unborn  Messiah  :  44  Whence  is  this 
to  pie,  that  the  mother  of  mv  Lord  should  come 
unto  me  ?  "  (Luke  i.  4.J.)  [E.  R.  B.] 

ELISE'US  ('EA.ffoi*';  X.  T.  Rec.  Text  with 
BC,  'Ekitrcralov  ;  Lachm.,  Westc.  anil  Hort,  with 
AD,  'LKhtclIov  ;  Eli?eusy  but  in  Cod.  Amiat. 
Ilelisaeus) :  the  form  iu  which  the  name  Elisha 
appears  in  the  K.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
R.  V.  of  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  12 ;  Luke  iv. 
27,  R.  V.  "  Elisha  ").  [F.J 

ELI'SHA  (IK.'"^**  =  Gt»l  or  my  God  is  sal- 
vation; B.  'EA<i<To?f,  A.  "LKiaaaii \  Joseph, 
'E\t<Ttrcuos  ;  Klinacus),  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel- 
tneholah.*  The  attendant  and  disciple  («al 
(ta$irr))s  ko2  ttducovo!,  Jos.  .4nr.  viii.  13,  §  7)  of 
Elijah,  and  subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the 
command  to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K. 
xix.  10,  17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the 
future  prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place. 
Abel-meholah — the  "  meadow  of  the  dance  " — 
was  probably  at  'Ain  cl-JIclvcch  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, in  a  moist  or  watered  situation.  [Abkl.] 
Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to  Damascus  by 
the  Jordan  valley,  lighted  ou  his  successor  en- 
gaged in  the  labours  of  the  field,  twelve  yoke 
before  him,  and  he  with  the  last,  i.e.  eleven  yoke 
of  oxen  with  their  ploughs  were  before  him,  and 
he  with  the  twelfth  plough  at  the  end.  To 
cross  to  him.  to  throw  over  his  shoulders  the 
rough  mantle — a  token  at  once  of  investiture 
with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a 
son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of  an  instant, 
and  the  prophet  strode  ou  as  if  what  he  had 
done  were  nothing  b — 44  Go  back  again,  for  what 
have  1  done  unto  thee  ?" 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the 
relinquishment  of  u  positiou  so  substantial  aud 
family  ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesi- 
tation. But  the  parley  was  only  momentary. 
To  use  a  figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to 
have  been  suggested  by  this  very  occurrence, 

•  The  story  in  the  f'hrtm.  Patchale  and  Epipbanius 
is  that  when  Elisha  first  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
at  Oilgal  roared,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem. 
"He  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molu-u 
images"  (Fabricius,  p.  n  Tn. 

b  So  our  translation,  and  co  the  JewUh  rendering 
(Zunt).  Other  Versions  interpret  the  passage  differently. 


Elisha  was  not  a  man  who,  having  put  his  band 
to  the  plough,  was  likely  to  look  back  ; '  he  delayed 
merely  to  give  the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and 
mother,  and  preside  at  a  parting  feast  with  hi> 
|ieople,  and  then  followed  the  great  prophet  on 
his  northward  road,  to  become  to  him  what  in 
the  earlier  times  of  his  nation  Joshua  *  had  been 
to  Moses, 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connexion  we  know 
hardly  anything.  "  Elisha  the  »on  of  Shaphat. 
who  (toured  water  on  the  hand*  of  Elijah."  is  all 
that  is  told  us.  The  characters  of  the  two  m«i 
were  thoroughly  dissimilar  ;  but  how  far  thr 
lion-like  daring  and  courage  of  the  one  had  in- 
fused itself  into  the  other,  we  can  judge  from  th- 
few  occasions  on  which  it  blazed  forth,  whii<- 
every  line  of  the  narrative  of  Elijah's  last  honr* 
on  earth  bears  evidence  how  deep  was  the  per- 
sonal affection  which  the  stern,  rough,  reserved 
master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle  and  pliant 
disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  betweeu 
the  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 
of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed,  h* 
reappears,  to  become  the  most  prominent  figur** 
in  the  history  of  his  country  during  the  re?t  ni 
his  long  life.  In  almost  every  respect  ElUii* 
presents  the  most  complete  contrast  to  Elijaii. 
The  copious  collection  of  his  savings  and  doins-> 
which  are  preserved  in  the  3rd  to  the  &tb 
chapters  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings,  though  ia 
many  respects  deficient  in  that  remarkable  vivid- 
ness which  we  have  noticed  in  the  records  ..r" 
Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testimonies  to  this  contrast. 
Elijah  was  a  true  Bedawin  child  of  the  desert. 
The  clefts  of  the  Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs  of  the 
desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top  of  Cartnel, 
were  his  haunts  and  his  resting-places.  If  he 
entered  a  city,  it  was  only  to  deliver  his  message  of 
fire  and  be  gone.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
civilised  man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities.  He  pasted 
from  the  translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  (DC. 
A.  V.  44  tarry")  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18):  from 
thence  he  41  returned  "  to  Samaria  r.  25>  At 
Samaria  (v.  3,  vi.  32,  cp.  r.  24)  and  at 
Dothau  (vi.  13)  he  seems  regularly  to  have  re- 
sided in  a  house  (v.  9,  24,  vi.  32.  xiii.  17)  with 
44 doors  "  and  44  windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  with  the  elders 
(vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  the  geneni 
of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over  the  kin< 
and  the  44  captain  of  the  host  "  he  seems  to  hare 
possessed  some  special  influence,  ca|>able  of  being 
turned  to  material  advantage  if  desired  (2  K.  iv. 
13).  And  as  with  his  manners,  so  with  his 
apj>earance.  The  touches  of  the  narrative  are 
very  slight,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress  wn> 
the  ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  bt<?cd. 
probablv  similar  in  form  to  the  long  aV*vc'.  «{ 
the  modern  Syrians  (2  K*.  ii.  12);  that  his  hair 
wns  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast  to  the 
disordered  locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explain*! 
below)  ;  and  that  he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv.  ."■) 


«  According  to  Josephus  ( Ant.  viii.  13,  $  7),  he  began 
to  prophesy  immediately. 
«  The  word  .inflX*  (A.  V.    ministered  to  him1) 

is  the  same  that  Is  employed  of  Jo<bna.    Oehaxl  s  i*la- 
tion  to  Elisha.  except  onc*\  Is  designated  by  a 
word,  -|J»3  =  "  lad  "  or  "  youth  " 
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<jf  the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave  or  age  1 
citizens  (Zech.  viii.  4).  What  use  he  made  of 
the  rough  mantle  of  Elijah,  which  came  iuto 
his  possession  at  their  parting,  does  not  anywhere 
appear,  but  there  is  no  hint  of  his  ever  having 
worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn 
to  ihe  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to 
the  results  which  they  produced  on  their  con- 
temporaries, the  differences  which  they  present 
are  highly  instructive.    Elijah  was  emphatically 
a   destrover.     His  mission  was  to   slay  and 
to   demolish  whatever   opposed  or  interfered 
with  the  rights  of  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  nation  had  adopted  a  god  of  power  and 
torce,  and  they  were  shown  that  he  was  feeble- 
ness itself  compared  with  the  God  Whom  they 
had  forsaken.    But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 
comes  Elisha  the  healer.    "There  shall  not  be 
dew  nor  rain  those  years"  is  the  proclamation 
of  the  one.    *♦  There  shall  not  be  from  thence 
any  dearth  or  barren  land  "  is  the  first  miracle 
of  the  other.     WThat  may  have  been  the  dis- 
position of  Elijah  when  not  engaged  in  the  actual 
service  of  his  mission  we  have  unhappily  no 
means  of  knowing.    Like  most  men  of  strong 
stern  character,  he  had  probably  affections  not  less 
strong.    But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  that  bene- 
ficence which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic  of 
Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost  every  step 
of  his  career.    Still  more  impossible  is  it  to 
conceive  him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards 
the  person  and  the   religion  of  foreigners  for 
which  Elisha  is  remarkable, — in  communication, 
for  example,  with  Naaman  or  llazael  ;  in  the 
one  case  calming  with  a  word  of  |)eace  the  scruples 
of  the  new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile  the 
due  homage  to  Rimmon  with  his  allegiance  to 
Jehovah  ;  in  the  other  case  contemplating  with 
t«)irs,  but  still  with  tears  only,  the  evil  which 
the  future  king  of  Syria  was  to  bring  on  his 
country.    That  Baal-worship  was  prevalent  in 
Israel  even  after  the  efforts  of  Elijah,  and  that 
Samaria  was  its  chief  seat,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  to  assure  us  (  2  K.  x. 
18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act  or  word  in  dis- 
approval of  it  is  recorded  of  Elisha.    True,  he 
could    be  as  zealous   in    his    feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.    "  What  have  1 
to  do  with  thee?  "  savs  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab — 
"  this  son  of  a  murderer,"  as  on  another  occasion 
he  called  him — 44  What  have  1  to  do  with  thee? 
get  thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to 
the  prophets  of  thy  mother.    As  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  liveth  before  Whom  I  stand  " — the  very 
formula  of  Elijah — •♦surely  were  it  not  that  1 
regard  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  JuJah, 
1  would  not  look  toward  thee  nor  see  thee ! " 
But  after  this  expression  of  wrath,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  <  aimed  by  the  music  of  the  minstrel, 
and  ends  by  giving  the  three  kings  the  counsel 
which  frees  them  from  their  difficulty.    So  also 
he  smites  the  host  of  the  Syrians  with  blindness, 
but  it  is  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  and 
the  adventure  concludes  by  his  preparing  great 
provision  for  them,  and  sending  these  enemies 
of  Israel  and  worshippers  of  false  gods  back 
unharmed  to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fact  mnst 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their 
greater  extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of 
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Elisha  really  convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea 
of  the  man  than  those  of  Elijah.  The  prophet* 
of  the  nation  of  Israel — both  the  predecessors  of 
Elisha,  like  Samuel  and  Elijah,  and  his  successors, 
like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah — are  represented  to  us 
as  preachers  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of 
Jehovah  against  false  god>,  or  judges  and 
deliverers  of  their  country,  or  counsellors  of 
their  sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty. 
Their  miracle*  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced 
as  means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the 
most  complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with 
Elisha,  as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the 
case  is  completely  reversed.  With  him  the 
miracles  are  everything,  the  prophet's  work 
nothing.  The  man  who  was  for  years  the 
intimate  companion  of  Elijah,  on  whom  Elijah's 
mantle  descended,  and  who  was  gifted  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit,-  appears  in  these 
records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a  pre- 
dicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets  and 
of  things  happening  ont  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  mutual 
accompaniment  of  false  religions,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  Baal-worship  of  Samaria  anil 
Jezreel  was  not  free  from  such  arts.  The  story 
of  1  K.  xxii.  shows  that  even  before  Elisha's  time 
the  prophets  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
diviners,  and  were  consulted,  not  on  questions  of 
truth  and  justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the 
purposes  and  will  of  the  Deity,  but  as  able  to 
foretell  how  an  adventure  or  a  project  was  likely 
to  turn  out,  whether  it  might  be  embarked  in 
without  personal  danger  or  loss.  But  if  this 
degradation  is  inherent  in  false  worship,  it  is  no 
less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to  accommodate 
itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  and 
out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the  false  to  pro- 
duce the  power  of  the  true/  And  thus  Elisha 
appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  re- 
ward and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and 
restorations  for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baal- 
zebub  at  Ekron  were  consulted  in  vain :  he 
warned  his  sovereign  of  dangers  from  the  Syrians 
which  the  whole  four  hundred  of  his  prophets 
had  not  succeeded  in  predicting  to  Ahab,  and 
thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say  that  not  less  sig- 
nally than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the  false  gods 
on  their  own  field.  But  still  even  with  this 
allowance  it  is  difficult  to  help  believing  that  the 


•  The  ordiuary  meaning  put  ujion  this  plirax-  (see,  for 
example,  J.  II.  Newman,  Subj.  of  the  iMy,  p.  191)  is 
that  El  is)  is  potiset*eu  double  tbe  power  of  Elijah.  This, 
though  sanctioned  by  tbe  renderings  of  the  Vulgate 
and  Luther,  and  adopted  by  a  long  series  of  commen- 
tators from  S.  Ephraem  Syras  to  l'astor  Knimmacher, 
would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force  of  the  words. 
D'^s?  *3i  literally  "a  mouth  of  two" — a  double  mouth- 
ful—Is  the  phrase  employed  In  l)eut.  xxi.  17  to  denote 
tbe  amount  of  a  father's  goods  which  were  the  right  and 
token  of  a  firstborn  eon.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  "double 
portion  "  of  Elijah's  spirit  was  but  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion of  the  act  of  adoption  which  Iwgan  with  the 
casting  of  the  mantle  at  Abel-meholah  years  before. 
This  explanation  is  given  by  Urotius  and  others  (see 
Keil  ad  loco).  Ewald  ((Xtck.  iii.  507)  gives  it  as  nur 
y.uxulritUt,  und  auck  ditxt  A-<i«m»— two  -thirds,  and 
hardly  that.  For  a  curious  calculation  by  8.  Peter 
Damianus,  that  Elijah  performed  12  miracles  and  Elisha 
24,  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  20. 

'  See  Stanley's  Canterbury  Sermon*,  p.  320. 
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tinecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the  word  may  be  permitted, 
for  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  his  biography) 
were  thrown  into  their  present  shape  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  idea  of  a  prophet  had  been 
lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation  to  the  lerel  of 
a  mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  biographer  who 
held  this  lower  idea  of  a  prophet's  function 
would  regard  the  higher  duties  above  alluded  to 
as  comparatively  unworthy  of  notice,  and  would 
omit  all  mention  of  them  accordingly.  In  the 
eulogium  of  Elisha  contained  in  the  catalogue  of 
worthies  of  Ecclus.  xlviii.  12-14 — the  only  later 
mention  of  him  save  the  passing  allusion  of  Luke 
iv.  27 — this  view  is  more  strongly  brought  out 
than  in  the  earlier  narrative : — "  Whilst  he  lived, 
he  was  not  moved  by  the  presence  of  any  prince, 
neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjectiou.  No 
word  could  overcome  him,  and  after  his  death 
his  body  prophesied.  He  did  wonders  in  his  life,  1 
and  at  his  death  were  his  works  marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha 
may  be  inferred  : — (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by 
which  to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various 
occurrences.   The 44  king  of  Israel  "  is  continually  | 
mentioned,  but  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  I 
intended  (2  K.  v.  5,  b\  7,  &c. ;  vi.  8,  y,  21, 26  ;  vii.  | 
2 ;  viii.  3,  5,  6,  Sic).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the 
story  of  the  important  events  of  Naaman's  cure, 
aud  the  capture  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  I 
The  only  exceptions  are  iiil  12  (cp.  r.  rt),  and  the 
narrative  of  the  visit  of  Jchoash  (xiii.  14,  &c), 
but  this  latter  story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
arrangement of  these  records,  occurring  as  it 
does  after  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Jehoash 
(o.  13),  and  being  followed  by  an  account  of 
occurrences  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  his  father  I 
(rc.  22,  23).    (2.)  The  absence  of  chronological 
sequence  in  the  narratives.    The  story  of  the  ] 
Shunammite  embraces  a  lengthened  period,  from  j 
before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he  was  some 
years  old.  Gehazi's  familiar  communication  with 
the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which  pre-  [ 
cedes  it  (viii.  1,  2),  occurred  before  he  was 
struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after  the 
relation  of  that  event  (v.  27).    (3.)  The  different  ! 
stories  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of  words 
usually  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative  of 
these  Books  (see  Keil,  Kings,  p.  348,  where  other  1 
indications  will  be  found). 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  us  in  the 
life  of  the  Prophet. 

The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of  j 
41  prophet  in  Israel  "  (2  K.  v.  8).« 


t  The  figures  given  alnivc  are  arrived  at  as  follows-. — 


Abab's  reign  after  Ellsba's  call,  say 

4  yearn. 

2 

1-'  .. 

.. 

Joash,  before  Elisba's  dw 

tb.  say   . . 

S  .. 

65 

Out  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  9  years ;  the  <  of 
Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahaxiah,  and  say  3  of  Joram:  which 
leaves  66  years  from  the  ascent  of  Elijah  to  the  death  of 
Elisha. 


1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha 
returned  to  dwell*  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (IK.  xvi.  34).  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  44  sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  Xo  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  spring 
which  send  their  streams  across  the  plain  to- 
wards the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at  the  hottest 
season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful  vegetatioi; 
over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare  tract  v. 
sandy  soil.  At  the  time  in  question  part  at 
least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  th* 
springs  was  noxious — had  some  projierties  whici. 
rendered  it  untit  for  drinking,  and  also  prejudicial 
to  the  land  (ii.  19,  D*IH  =  bad,  A.  V.  and  K.  V. 

44  naught  ").  At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho 
Elisha  remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new 
vessel,  aud  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  iu 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Jneephcs 
(H.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Mot 
Trav.  p.  17;  Mandeville;  Maundrell ;  Rob.  i.  554- 
5),  the  tradition  of  the  cure  has  been  attached 
to  the  large  spring  N.W.  of  the  present  town, 
and  which  now  bears,  probably  in  reference  to 
some  later  event,  the  name  of  'Ain  es-SuJtdn.1 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  wav  from  Jericho 
to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  'His  Inst  visit 
had  been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their 
way  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the 
prophets  resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  wat 
of  the  calf-worship,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah  might  expect  to  meet  with  insult, 
especially  if  not  so  well  known  and  so  formidable 
as  Elijah.  The  road  to  the  town  winds  up  trie 
defile  of  the  Wddy  Swseinit,  under  the  hill  which 
still  bears  what  in  all  probability  are  the  ruin* 
of  Ai,  and  which,  even  now  retaining  some  tree-, 
was  at  that  date  shaded  by  a  forest,  thick  an  I 
the  haunt  of  savage  auimals.k  Here  the  boys  of 
the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  ns  they  »tili 
wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of  Palestine, 
for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short-trimmed 
locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recognise  the 
successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose  shaggy 
hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  they  were  all 
familiar?  So  with  the  licence  of  the  Eastern 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by—4*  Go  up,'  roundhead  !   go  up,  roundhead !"' 

h  Heb.  A.  V.  generally  "dwelt,-  but  beiv 

"  tarried  "  (so  R.  V.). 

1  This  or  'Ain  Hajlak,  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
is  probably  the  spring  Intended  by  Scott  in  the  openin£ 
chapter  of  the  Tali  man,  under  the  name  of  the  Dia- 
mond or  the  Desert."  But  bis  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy is  evidently  most  imperfect. 

1  The  "lion"  and  the  "bear"  are  mentioned  as  n>< 
uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  wbo  resided  certainly  ior 
some  time  in  the  nelRhbonrhood  of  Bethel  (see  vii.  1»; 
also  iv.  4  ;  v.  5,  f>).  The  word  used  for  the  ••  fores*  *'  »* 
ya'ar,  implying  a  denser  growth  than  ekontk. 

more  properly  a  "  wood  "  (Stanley.  &  *  P.  App.  $  T3> 

1  Pl^I?.  "K°  «»r."  ^  hardly,  as  Abarbanel  would 
have  It,  be  a  scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Elijah.  Tb'? 
word  rendered  above  by  "roundhead"  (fllpX  V. 

and  K.  V.  "  bald-bead,"  is  a  peculiar  Hebrew  term  fo- 
chortneMof  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head,  as  dirt ingu (tool 
from  n^J.        *n  front ;  A.  V.    forehead-bald."  Tbi> 

is  noticed  by  Ewald  (ill.  512). 
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For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his 
muster.  He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them 
in  the  Name  of  Jehovah,  and  \vc  all  know  the 
catastrophe  which  followed.  The  destruction 
of  these  children  has  been  always  felt  to  be 
a  difficulty.  It  is  so  entirely  different  from 
anything  elsewhere  recorded  of  Elisha — the  oue 
exception  of  severity  in  a  life  of  mildness  and 
beneficence — that  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
clude that  some  circumstances  have  been  omitted 
in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  expression  has 
lost  its  special  force,  which  would  have  explained 
and  justified  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the 
punishment  to  the  otieuce. 

3.  Elisha  extricated  Jehoram  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  kings  of  Judah  and  fcdom,  from  their 
difficulty  in  the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising 
from  want  of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of 
Moab  occurred  very  shortly  after  the  death  ol 
Ahab  (iii.  5,  cp.  i.  l),and  the  campaign  followed 
immediately — "the  same  day  "  (iii.  6 ;  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  44  time  ").  Th.  prophet  was  with  the  army  ; 
according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  3,  §  1 ),  he 
"  happened  to  be  in  a  tent  (frv¥«  KOT«crinp»- 
otOKUs)  outside  the  camp  of  Israel."  Joram  he 
refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat,  the  servant  «f  the  true  God  ;  but 
a  minstrel  is  brongfct,  and  at  the  sound  of 
music  the  hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him, 
and  ike  predicts  a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a 
mode  of  procedure  in  connexion  therewith  which 
results  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Moab. 
This  incident  probably  took  place  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets — according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah, 
the  Steward  of  Ahab— is  in  debt,  and  her  two 
sons  are  about  to  be  taken  from  ber  and  sold  as 
slaves.  She  has  no  property  but  a  pot  of  oil. 
This  Elisha  causes  (in  his  absence,  iv.  5)  to  I 
multiply,  until  ike  widow  has  filled  with  it  all 
the  vessels  erMch  she  could  borrow.  No  iu- 
vocatism  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned,  nor  any  place 
or  -date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and 
Mount  Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  separated  from  each  other 
by  several  years.  (<i.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his 
way  between  Carmel  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
calls  accidentally  at  Shunem,  now  Solum,  a 
village  on  the  southern  slopes  of  JeM  el-Dnhy.  \ 
the  Little  Hermon  of  modern  travellers.  Here 
he  is  hospitably  entertained  by  a  woman  of 
substance,  apparently  at  that  time  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  her  guest.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion here  to  quote  the  details  of  this  charming 
narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  her  care  of  the  prophet,  she  was  saved 
from  that  childless  condition  which  was  esteemed 
so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife,  and 
permitted  to  44  embrace  a  son." 

(6.)  An  interval  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  was  then  old  enough  to  accompany  his 
father  to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  was 
proceeding.  The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
were  too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  was  carried 
home  to  his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She 
said  nothing  of  their  loss'to  her  husband,  but  de- 
positing her  child  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of  God, 
at  once  started  in  quest  of  him  to  Mount  Carmel. 
The  distance  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  at  least 
four  hours'  ride ;  but  she  was  mounted  on  the  I 


best  ass™  in  the  stable,  and  she  did  not  slacken 
rein.   Elisha  was  on  one  of  the  heights  of  Carmel 
commanding  the  road  to  Shunem,  and  from  his 
position  opposite  to  her  (133P)  ^e  recognises  iu 
the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular  attendant 
at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at  44  new 
moon   and   sabbath "  (cp.  r.  23).      He  sent 
Gehazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the  reason 
of  her  unexpected  visit.  But  her  distress  was  for 
the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servaut, 
and  she  pressed  on  till  she  came  up  to  the  place 
whe;  e  Elisha  himself  was  stationed,"  then  throw- 
ing herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasped  him 
by  the  feet.    Misinterpreting  this  actiou,  or  per- 
haps with  an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholine&s  of 
a  woman,  Gehazi  attempted  to  thrust  her  asray. 
But  the  prophet  was  too  profound  a  atadent  of 
human  nature  to  allow  this — **  Let  her  alone, 
for  her  soul  is  vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah 
hath  hid  it  from  me,  and  hath  not  told  me." 
44  And  she  said  " — with  the  enigmatical  form  of 
Oriental  speech — 44  did  I  desire  a  son  of  my 
laid?  did  I  not  say,  do  not  deceive  me?"  No 
explanation  was  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the  exact 
state  of  the  case.    The  heat  of  the  season  would 
allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the  necessary  steps, 
and  Gehazi  was  at  once  despatched  to  run  back  to 
Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed.0    He  took  the 
prophet's  walking-etaff  in  his  hand,  which  he  was 
to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child.    The  mother 
and  EUsha  followed  in  haste.  Before  they  reached 
the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious  summer 
afternoon  must  have  set.      Gehazi  met  them 
on  the  road,  but  he  had  no  reassuring  report  to 
give,  the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the 
dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then 
Elisha  entered  the  house,  went  up  to  his  own 
chambers, 44  and  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain, 
and  prayed  unto  Jehovah."    It  was  what  Elijah 
had  done  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  in  this  and 
his  subsequent  proceedings  Elisha  was  probably 
following  a  method  which  he  had  heard  of  from 
his  master.    The  child  was  restored  to  life,  the 
mother  was  called  in,  and  again  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  prophet,  though  with  what  different  emo- 
tions— 44  and  she  took  up  her  son  and  went  out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its 
date  with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here 
first  encounter  Gehazi  the  44  servant "  of  the 
man  of  God.p  It  must  of  course  have  occurred 
before  the  events  of  viii.  1-6,  and  therefore 
before  the  cure  of  Naaman,  when  Gehazi  became 
a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv. 
38-41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  were  sitting 
round  him.  It  was  a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the 
same  seven  years'  scarcity  which  is  mentioned 
iu  viii.  1,  2,  and  during  which  the  Shunammite 
woman  of  the  preceding  story  migrated  to  the 

"  }int<n  =  "the  sbe-"8-"     Sbe-asses  were-  *ntl 

still  are,  most  esteemed  In  tbe  East. 
»  The  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  in  iv.  27  render  inn.  "the 

T  T 

mount,"  by  "  tbe  bill,"  thus  obscuring  the  connexion 
with  p.  25.  "  Mount  Carmel." 
°  •*  Gird  up  thy  loins  and  go." 

p         i.e.  the  lad  or  youth,  a  totally  different  term 

to  that"  by  which  the  relation  of  Elisha  to  Elijah  is 
designated -see  p.  916,  n.  * ;  though  the  latter  Is  slew 
occasionally  applied  to  Oehaii. 
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Philistine  country.  The  food  of  the  party  would 
consist  of  any  herbs  that  could  be  found.  The 
great  caldron  was  put  on  at  the  command  of 
Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brought  his 
blanket  ;  not  44  lap"  as  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.) 

full  of  such  wild  vegetables  ns  he  had  collected, 
and  emptied  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste  betrayed 
the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,"*  and  they  cried 
out.  44  There  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  mau  of  God  !  " 
In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  by  meal  which 
Elisha  cast  into  the  stew,  in  the  caldron.  Here 
again  there  is  no  invocation  of  the  Name  of 
Jehovah. 

7.  (iv.  42-44.)  This  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  "place,  as 
the  preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha 
brings  the  man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first- 
fruits,  which  under  the  Law  (Num.  xviii.  8,  12  ; 
Dent,  xviii.  3,  4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary — 20  loaves  of  the 
new  barley,  and  some  delicacy,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  disputed,  but  which  seems  most 
likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears  of  corn  not 
fully  ripe,r  brought  with  care  in  a  sack  or  bag.' 
This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of 
Jehovah  rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the 
miracles  of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  gives  great 
support  to  the  supposition  that  the  Gilgal 
mentioned  here  (r.  38)  as  being  frequented  by 
t  he  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  therefore  the  same 
place  as  that  in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near 
Jericho  ;  since  Baal-shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is 
fixed  by  Kusebius  at  15  Roman  miles  north 
<>f  Lydda,  the  verv  position  in  which  we  still 
rind  the  name  of  Gilgal  lingering  as  Jiljuliefi. 

8.  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic  in- 
cidents amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are 
now  interrupted  by  an  occurrence  of  a  more 
important  character  (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  nrmv  of  Svria,  to 
whom  hi 
success, 


cmei  captain  oi  me  army  ot  jsyna,  to 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal 
i,1  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in 


Q  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  n.«t  ure  of  this  herb  see 
the  article  "  Pakyoth"  by  the  late  Dr.  Fori**  Royle  in 
Kiltou  Cyclop.  One  kind  of  small  jjourd  has  received 
the  name  dtcumit  prophetnrum  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance ;  but  In.  R.  inclines  to  favour  C.  coJo- 
cynthit,  the  colocynth,  or  Mtmordica  claUrnrm,  the 
squlrtiug  cucumber.   Thu  is  surely  impossible. 

'  The  Hebrew  expression  ^0"|3  «weme  to  be  ellip- 
tical for  3  (Lev.  iL  U  ■  A."  V.  "green  ears  of 

corn."  R.  V.  "corn  in  the  ear").  The  same  ellipsis 
occurs  in  Lev.  xxtil.  14  (A.  V.  green  ears,"  R.  V. 
"fresh  ears").  The  old  Hebrew  interpretation  is 
"  tender  and  fresh  ears."  Geseniu* (TKtt.  p.  713)  makes 
it  out  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The  passage  in  Lev.  ii.  u. 
comj>ared  with  the  common  practice  of  the  East  in  the 
present  day,  suggests  the  mean  lug  given  above. 

1  fhpTt*  LXX-  »r>jpa-  The  word  occurs  only  bere. 
The  meaning  given  above  is  recognised  by  the  majority 
of  the  Versions  and  by  Geaenius,  and  is  adopted  in  the 
text  (-sack  ")ofthc  R.  V. 

1  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was  Naaman 
who  killed  Ahab  (Jtidraik  Tchitlim,  p.  29  6,  ou  Ps. 
xxvitl). 


j  its  most  malignant  form,  the  white  vanetv 
(v.  27).  In  Israel  this  would  have  disqualified 
i  him  from  all  employment  and  all  intercourse 
(2  K.  xv.  5;  2  Ch.  xxvi.  2U,  21).  But  in 
.Syria  no  such  practice  appears  to  have  prevailed : 
Naaman  was  still  a  44  great  man  with  his  master,'' 
"  a  man  of  countenance."  One  of  the  member* 
of  his  establishment  was  an  Israelite  girl,  kid- 
napped by  the  marauders"  of  Svria  to  one  u 
their  forays  over  the  border,  and  she  brought 
into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of  the  tun* 
and  skill  of  Elisha.  44  The  prophet  in  Samara." 
who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if  brought "  tkee 
,  to  face  "»  with  the  patient,  have  no  difficulty  m 
curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy.  The  news 
was  communicated  by  Naaman  himself  to  the 
king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  position 
and  character  of  Elisha.  He  wrote  to  the  king 
of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a  military 
prince,  and  curiously  recalling  word*  uttered  by 
another  military  man  in  reference  to  the  curt 
of  his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later—-! 
say  to  this  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  mr 
servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."  44  And  now  " 
— so  ran  Benhndad's  letter  after  the  usual  com- 
plimentary introduction  had  probably  open*! 
the  communication — 44  and  now,  when  this  letter 
is  come  unto  thee,  behold  I  have  sent  Naaman, 
my  slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  tnayest  recover  him 
of  his  leprosy."  With  this  letter,  and  with  a 
present,  in  which  the  rich  fabrics/  for  which 
Damascus  has  been  always  in  modern  time*  so 
famous,  formed  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  with  a 
full  retinue  of  attendants  (rr.  13, 15, 23),  Naaman 
proceeded  to  Samaria.  The  king  of  Israel— hu 
name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  probably  Joratn  — 
was  dismayed  at  the  communication.  He  had  but 
one  idea,  doubtless  the  result  of  too  frequent 
exjwrience — 44  Consider  how  this  man  seeketh  i 
quarrel  against  me!"  The  occurrence  won 
reached  the  ear  of  the  prophet,  and  with  a  certain 
dignity  he  44  sent  "  to  the  king — 44  L?t  him  com? 
to  roe,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet 
in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha  Naaman  went 
with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  4*  horses  and 
chariot  "  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler. 
Elisha  still  kept  in  the  background,  and,  wail? 
Naaman  stood  at  the  doorway,  contented  himself 
with  sending  out  a  messenger  with  the  simple 
direction  to  bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan. 
The  independent  behaviour  of  the  prophet,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  prescription — not  only 
devoid  of  any  ceremonial,  but  absolutely  in- 
sulting to  the  native  of  a  city  which  boasted,  as 
it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water-supply  of  any 
city  of  the  East — all  combined  to  enrage  Naaman. 
His  slaves,  however,  knew  how  to  deal  with  the 
quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper  of  their  master, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  went  down  to  the 
Jordan  and  dipped  himself  seven  times,  "and  hi; 
flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  hu 
cure  was  to  thank  his  benefactor.  He  returned 
with  his  whole  following  0*13111?,  Ce.  u  host,"  cr 

•  Heb.  OHnj.  i  e-  Ponderers,  »iwayB  R>r  lrreguj4r 
parties  of  marauders. 

•  So  the  Hebrew.   A.  V.  and  R.  V.  ••  with." 

r  At  V.  and  R.  V.  (text),  "one  went  in"  is  quit* 
gratuitous. 

•  The  word  used  I*  =  a  dreas  of  ceremony. 
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"camp"),  and  this  time  he  would  not  be  denied 
the  presence  of  Klisha,  but  making  his  way  in. 
and  standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
entreated  him  to  accept  the  present  which  he  had 
brought  from  Damascus,  but  Kli.sha  was  firm, 
and  refused  the  olTer,  though  repeated  with  the 
strongest  adjuration.  Naanian,  having  adopted 
Jehovah  as  his  God,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take 
away  some  of  the  earth  of  His  favoured  country, 
of  which  to  make  an  altar.  He  then  consulted 
Klisha  on  a  difficulty  which  he  foresaw.  How 
was  he.  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act  when  he 
accompanied  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Iiimmon  ?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god;  would  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty? 
Klisha's  answer  was  "  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this 
farewell  the  caravan  moved  off.  but  Gehazi, 
the  attendant  of  Klisha,  could  not  allow  such 
treasures  thus  to  escape  him.  "  As  Jehovah 
iiveth " — an  expression,  in  the  lips  of  this 
vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  oft- 
repeated  Wallah  (**  by  God  ")  of  the  modern 
Arabs — "1  will  run  after  this  Syrian  and  take 
somewhat  of  him."  So  he  framed  a  story 
by  which  the  generous  Xaaman  was  made  to 
send  back  with  him  to  Klisha's  house  a  con- 
siderable present  in  money  and  clothes.  He 
then  went  in  and  stood  before  his  master  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  But  the  prophet 
was  not  to  be  so  deceived.  His  heart  had 
gone  after  his  servant  through  the  whole  trans- 
action, even  to  its  minutest  details,  and  he 
visited  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment 
of  the  leprosy  from  which  he  has  just  relieved 
N  nam  an. 

This  cure  of  leprosy — the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Luke  iv.  27) — is  a  second  miracle  in 
which  Klisha,  and  Klisha  oulv,  anticipated  our 
Lord.' 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been 
at  least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the 
Shunammite's  son.  This  is  evident  from  a  com- 
parison of  viii.  4  with  re.  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi's 
familiar  conversation  with  the  king  must  have 
taken  place  before  he  was  a  leper. 

9.  (vi.  1-7.)  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears 
to  be  changed,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and 
during  the  residence  of  Klisha  there.  Whether 
from  the  increase  of  the  scholars  consequent  on 
the  estimation  in  which  the  master  was  held,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  their  habitation  had 
become  too  small — *k  the  place  in  which  we  sit 
before  thee  is  too  narrow  for  us."  They  would 
therefore  move  to  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jordan,  and  cutting  down  beams — each  man  one, 
as  with  curious  minuteness  the  text  relates — 
make  there  a  new  dwelling-place.  Why  Jordan 
was  selected  is  not  apparent.  Possibly  for  its 
distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jericho — possi- 
bly the  spot  was  one  sanctified  by  the  crossing 
of'  Israel  with  the  Ark,  or  of  Klijah,  only  a  few 
years  before.  Urged  by  his  disciples,  the  man  of 
God  consented  to  accompany  them.  When  they 
n-ached  the  Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of  the 
stream,  they  commenced  felling  the  trees  b  of  the 


dense  belt  of  wood  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  water.  [Jokdax.]  As  one  of  them  was 
cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream,  the 
iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed  tool)  rlew  olf  and 
sank  into  the  water.  His  cry  soon  brought  the 
man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jordan 
is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when  the 
water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and 
is  moreover  so  turbid  that  search  would  be 
useless.  but  the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe 
entered  the  water  was  shown  to  Klisha;  he  broke 
off*  a  stick  and  c»st  it  into  the  stream,  aud 
the  iron  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  was  re- 
covered by  its  possessor.  No  appeal  to  Jehovah 
is  recorded  here. 

10.  (vi.  8-23.)  Klisha  was  now  residing  at 
Dot  ban,  halfway  on  the  road  between  Samaria 
and  Jezreel.  The  incursions  of  the  Syrian 
marauding  bands"  (cp.  v.  2) still  continued  :  but 
apparently  with  greater  boldness,  and  pushed 
even  into  places  which  the  king  of  Israel  was 
accustomed  to  frequent/  but  their  manceuvres 
are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God,  and  bv  his 
warnings  he  saves  the  king  "  not  ouce  nor  twice." 
So  baffled  were  the  Syrians  by  these  repeated 
failures,  as  to  make  their  king  suspect  treachery 
in  his  own  camp,  but  the  true  explanation  was 
given  by  one  of  his  own  people — possibly  one  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure  wrought  on 
Xaaman.  aud  could  conceive  no  jwwer  too  great 
to  ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  ]>erson :  "Klisha,  the 
prophet  in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the 
words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber." 
So  powerful  a  magician  must  be  seized  without 
delay,  and  a  strong  party  with  chariots  was  de- 
spatched to  e fleet  his  capture.  They  marched  by 
night,  and  before  morning  took  up  their  station 
round  the  base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
ruins  of  Dothan  still  stand.  Klisha's  servant — 
not  Gehazi,  but  apparently  a  new  comer,  un- 
acquainted with  the  powers  of  his  master — was 
the  first  to  discover  the  danger,  but  Klisha  re- 
mained unmoved  by  his  fears  ;  and  at  his  request 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  were  opened  to  behold  the 
spiritual  guards  which  were  protecting  them, 
|  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole  of 
I  the  mouutain.  but  this  was  not  enough.  Klisha 
again  prayed  to  Jehovah,  nnd  the  whole  of  the 
I  Syrian  warriors  were  struck  blind.  He  then 
descended,  and  offered  to  lead  them  to  the  person 
■  and  the  place  which  they  sought.  He  conducted 
I  them  to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the 
j  prophet,  their  sight  was  restored,  and  they  found 
themselves  not  in  a  retired  country  village,  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  his  troops.  His  enemies 
thus  completely  in  his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel 
was  eager  to  destroy  them.  '*  Shall  I  slav  ?  shall 
I  slay,  my  falher  ?  "  but  the  end  of  Klisha  had 
been  answered  when  he  had  shown  the  Syrians 
how  futile  were  all  their  attempts  against  his 
superior  power.    "  Thou  shalt  not  slay.  Thou 


•  The  case  of  Miriam  (Num.  xii.  10-l!l)  Is  difTer.nt . 
Human  agency  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards 
h»T  cure. 

»  So  the  Hebrew,  Q«Yffn. 


•  The  Hebrew  word  3¥p  occurs  only  once  besides 

\  this  place.    It*  exact  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
render  it  aitirviot,  "  he  pinched  off." 
d  D*H1  J.  always  with  the  force  of  Irregular  ravaglnp. 

•  i 
1  See  r.  23. 

•  The  oxpre«#ion  is  peculiar — "  beware  tbou  pass  not 
by  such  a  place."   Josephus  (ix.  4,  0  3)  says  that  the 

,  king  was  ob 
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mayest  f  slay  those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive 
in  lawful  fight,  but  not  these :  feed  them,  and 
send  them  away  to  their  master."    After  such  | 
a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  marauding 
forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ceased. 

11.  (vi.  24 — vii.  2.)    But  the  king  of  Syria 
could   not   rest   under   such  dishonour.     He  . 
abandoned  his  marauding  system,  and  gathered  ) 
a  regular  army,  with  which  he  laid  siege  to 
Samaria.    The  awful  extremities  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  driven  need  not 
here  be  recalled.    Roused  by  an  encounter  with 
an  incident  more  ghastly  than  all,  and  which  | 
remained  without  parallel  in  .Jewish  records  till  j 
the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  last  days  of 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  It.  J.  v.  lU,  §  3  ;  13,  §  7, 
kcX  the  king  vented  his  wrath  on  the  prophet,  i 
probably  as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last 
transaction/  or  in  some  other  way  not  recorded, 
provoked  the  invasion ;  possibly  actuated  by  the 
spite  with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty 
often  regards  one  better  and  stronger  than  him- 
self.   The  king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible,  | 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is 
correct  in  giving  it  as  Joram  ;  and  in  keeping 
with  this  is  his  employment  of  the  same  oath  | 
which  his  mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  occasion  \ 
not  dissimilar  (1  K.  xix.  2),  "God  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of 
Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him  this  day."  No 
sooner  was  the  won!  ont  of  the  king's  mouth  than 
his  emissary  started  to  execute  the  sentence,  i 
Elisha  was  in  his  house,  and  round  him  were  seated 
the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving  some  I 
word   of  comfort  or  guidance  in   their  sore  | 
calamity.    He  received  a  miraculous  intimation 
of  the  danger.    Ere  the  messenger  could  reach 
the  house,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  See  how 
this  son  of  a  murderer  k  hath  sent  to  take  away 
my  head  I  .  .  .  Shut  the  door,  and  keep  him  from  | 
entering :  even  now  I  hear  the  sound  of  his  I 
master's  feet  behind  him,  hastening  to  stay  the 
result  of  his  rash  exclamation  !  " '    As  he  said 
the  words  the  messenger  arrived  at  the  door, 
followed  immediately,  as  the  prophet  had  pre- 
dicted, by  the  king  and  by  one  of  his  officers,  the 
lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned.    What  follows  is 
very  gTaphic.    The  king's  hereditary  love  of 
Baal  bursts  forth,  and  he  cries,  "This  evil  is 
from  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house; 
"  why  should  1  wait  for  Jehovah  any  longer?" 
To  this  Elisha  answers:  "Hear  the  word  of 
Jehovah  " — He  Who  has  sent  famine  can  also 
send  plenty — "  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a 
measure  of  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  I 
measures  of  barlev  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of 
this  very  city."  "  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer  :  j 
"even  if  Jehovah  were  to  make  windows  in 
heaven  and  jn>ur  down  the  provisions,  it  could 
not  be."  "  It  can,  it  shall,"  replies  Elisha;  "and 
you,  you  shall  sec  it  all,  but  shall  not  live  even  ; 
to  taste  it." 

12.  (viii.  1-6.)  We  now  go  back  several  years 
to  an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 


'  This  interpretation  Is  that  of  the  Targum,  be  Wctte.  I 
and  others,  and  gives  a  better  sense  than  that  of  the 
A.  V.  ami  R.  V.    The  ordinal  will  perhaps  bear  either.  < 

r  Josephus.  Ant.  Ix.  4,  $  4. 

k  Surely  an  allusion  u»  Ahab  v.I"r.uu's  father)  and 
X  a  both. 
'  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  4,  y  4). 


at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaraan  and 
the  transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  when 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  t.>r 
seven  years;  and  he  had  warned  his  frier.d  ta? 
Shu  nam  mite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  fir 
her  safety.    Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem 
with  her  family,  and  had  taken  refuse  in  thr- 
land  of  the  Philistines — that  is,  in  the  rich  corn- 
growing  plain  on  the  sea-coast  of  Judah — wh«r# 
secure  from  want  she  remained  during  thedeirtn. 
At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  she  returned  to  her 
native  place,  to  find  that  during  her  absent 
her  house  with  the  field-land  attached  to  it— 
the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story — had  been 
appropriated  by  some  other  person.    In  Eastern 
countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to  th-.- 
complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  t-. 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world. k    To  the  king  therefore  trie 
Shunammite  had    recourse,  as  the  widow  »< 
Tekoah  on  a  former  occasion  to  king  David 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  4).    And  now  occurred  one  of  tha:*- 
rare  coincidences  which  it  is  impossible  not  t»> 
ascribe  to  something  more  than  mere  chance. 
At  the  very  moment  of  the  entrance  of  the  woman 
and  her  son — clamouring,  us  Oriental  suppliant* 
alone  clamour,1  for  her  home  and  her  land — tn 
king  was  listening  to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of 
the  great  things  which  Elisha  hai  done."  the 
crowning  feat  of  all  being  that  which  he  was 
then  actually  relating — the  restoration  to  life  ol 
the  boy  of  Shunem.    The  woman  was  instantly 
recoguised  by  Gehazi.    "  My  lord,  O  king.  thi» 
is  the  woman,  and  this  is  her  son  whom  Elisha 
restored  to  life."  From  her  own  mouth  the  king 
heard  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  soi, 
whether  from  regard  to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  coincidence,  ordered  her  land  to  le 
restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce  durir.  : 
her  absence. 

13.  (viii.  7-15.)  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus.™  He  is  there  to  cam 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  w- 
"anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with 
his  last  illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the  vUit 
as  after  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  coo- 
ducted  by  Benhadad  in  person  (cp.  vi.  34V  Th«- 
memory  of  the  cure  of  Naaman,  aad  of  the  sub- 
sequent disinterestedness  of  the  prophet,  wer* 
doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  enter  the  city  than  the  intelligence  was 
carried  to  the  king — "the  man  of  God  is  come 
hither.*  The  king's  first  desire  was  naturallv  t<« 
ascertain  his  own  fate  ;  and  Hazael,  who  appeared 
to  have  succeeded  Naaman.  was  commissioned  t. 
be  the  bearer  of  a  present  to  the  prophet,  and  to 


k  Instances  of  this  arc  frequent  in  the  Arabian  y^tr. 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  famous  wn  of  Mohammad  All.  a»-l 
to  hold  an  open  court  in  the  garden  of  his  palace  at  Alba 
I  Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  cla*«es. 

1  pl»^*  (A.  V.  "cry");  a  word  denoting  great  ve- 
hemence. 

m  The  traditional  spot  of  bis  residence  on  this  occa- 
sion is  shown  In  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  (r  HubahV.  i 
village  about  i  inllea  E.  of  Pamaacu*.  I^e  #an.*> 
village.  If  not  the  same  building,  also  contain*  the  ca>  *■ 
in  which  Klijah  was  fed  by  ravens  and  the  tucnt-  .if 
Uehiizi  (Stanley,  p.  412  ;  Quarcsintus.  li.  9JU m«ui  >t 
nendacia  Hebracorum  "). 
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ask  the  question  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
"  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?  "  The  present 
is  one  of  roral  dimensions ;  a  caravan  of  forty 
camels,"  laden  with  the  riches  and  luxuries 
which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  furnish. 
The  terms  of  Hazael's  address  show  t  he  respect 
in  which  the  prophet  was  held  even  in  this 
foreign  and  hostile  country.  They  are  identical 
with  those  in  which  Naaman  was  addressed  by 
his  slaves,  and  in  which  the  king  of  Israel  in  a 
moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  reverence 
had  addressed  Elisha  himself.  44  Thy  son  Ben- 
hadad  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying.  Shall  I 
recover  of  this  disease  ?  "  The  reply,  probably 
originally  ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in 
the  present  doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(cp.  A.  V.  and  R.  V.) ;  but  the  general  conclu- 
sion was  unmistakable  :  "  Jehovah  hath  showed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  But  this  was  not 
all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the  prophet.  If 
Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in  his  stead 
but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him  ?  The 
prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears 
of  the  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  who  could  be  battled  and 
deceived  as  Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind 
that  *4  steadfast "  impenetrable  countenance 
was  a  steady  courage  and  a  persistent  resolu- 
tion, in  which  Elisha  could  not  but  foresee  the 
greatest  danger  to  his  country.  Here  was  a 
man  who,  give  him  but  the  power,  would 
"oppress  "  and  "cut  Israel  short,"  would  *'  thresh 
<iilead  with  threshing  instruments  of  iron,"  and 
44  make  them  like  the  dust  by  threshing"  as  no 
former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer  alive 
to  warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael's  request 
Elisha  confessed  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the 
prospect  was  one  which  had  no  sorrow  for  Hazael. 
How  such  a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may 
be  inferred  from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  was 
the  possibilitv  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so 
mean.  44  But  what  is  thv  slave,  dog  that  he  is, 
that  he  ihould  do  this  great  thing  ?  "  °  To  which 
Elisha  replies,  44  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that 
thou  wilt  be  king  over  Syria." 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  told  him  only 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — 44  He 
told  me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover." 
But  that  was  the  last  day  of  Benhadn.l's  life. 
From  whose  hand  he  received  his  death,  or  what 
were  the  circumstances  attending  it,  whether 
in  the  bath  as  has  been  suggested,  we  cannot 
tell."     The   general    iufereuce,  in  accordance 


"  Joaephus,  Ant.  Ix.  4.  $  6. 

°  Cp.  R.  V.  The  A.  V.  hardly  represents  the  very 
characteristic  torn  of  the  original — given  alwve — and 
also  differs  from  all  the  Versions.  In  the  Helircw  the 
word  dog  "  has  the  force  of  vunnneit.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
cruelty.  For  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  reading 
of  the  A.  V.,  see  II.  Blunt,  Ixctureson  fiisha,  p.  222,  Ac 

p  The  word -|33Dn.  A.  V.  "a  thick  cloth,"  R.  V. 

the  coverlet,"  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a 
carpet,  a  mosquito-net  (Michaeli<0,  and  a  bath-tiiattres*. 
The  last  ia  Ewald's  suggestion  (HI.  623,  note),  and.  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  "  water,"  and  with  the  Inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas  I'acha 
is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  same  manner. 
As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Kwald 
ustly  remarks  that  as  a  high  officer  of  state  Haxa 


with  the  account  of  Joseph  us,  is  that  Hazael 
himself  was  the  murderer,  but  the  statement  in 
the  text  does  not  necessarily  bear  that  interpre- 
tation ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  mention  of  Hazael's 
name  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  the  conclusion  is 
rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  1-10.)  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 
Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  begun  his  attacks  on 
Israel  by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold 
of  Ramoth-Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Ramah,  anion; 
the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the 
lortress  was  held  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  alliance;  and  though  the  Syrians  had 
wounded  the  king  of  Israel,  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  place  (viii.  28;  ix.  1*>). 
One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite  army  in  the 
garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
son  of  Kimshi.  At  the  time  his  name  was 
mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have  been 
but  a  youth  ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  He 
had  seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take 
possession  of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene 
of  that  day  and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pro- 
nounced no  subsequent  adventure  had  been  able 
to  ettace  (ix.  '23,  'M).  The  time  was  now  come 
for  the  fulfilment  of  that  curse  by  his  being 
anointed  king  over  Israel.  Elisha's  personal 
share  in  the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving 
directions  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
and  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  story  will 
therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to  another  place' 
[Jkhu.] 

13.  Beyond  this  wc  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not 
again  appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in 
his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grand- 
son of  Jehu,  is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to 
weep  over  the  approaching  departure  of  the  great 
and  good  prophet.  His  words  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was  taken  away — 
44  My  father !  my  father !  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof! "  But  it  is  not  a 
time  for  weeping.  One  thought  fills  the  mind 
of  both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is  the  fierce 
enemy  who  is  gradually  destroying  the  country, 
and  against  Syria  one  final  effort  must  be  made 
before  the  aid  of  Elisha  becomes  unobtainable. 
What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the  ceremonial 
employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does 
not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently 
symbolic.  The  window  is  oj>ened  towards  the 
hated  country,  the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  prophet  laying  his  hands  on 
the  string  as  if  to  convey  force  to  the  shot,  44  the 
arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance,  the  arrow  of 
deliverance  from  Syria,"  is  discharged.  This 
done,  the  king  takes  up  the  bundle  of  arrows, 
and  at  the  command  of  Elisha  beats  them  on  the 
ground.  But  he  does  it  with  no  energy,  aud  the 
successes  of  Israel,  which  might  have  been  *»■ 


would  have  no  buatnesa  in  the  king's  bath.  Some  sup- 
pose that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident,  having 
laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  lace  while  sleeping.  8ec  Ke.l 
in  lor«. 

i  The  connexion  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha  ai-.l 
Jehu  are  well  brought  ont  by  Maurice  ( l*rwKets  and 
Kinpi,  Serin.  Ix.). 
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prolonged  as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  are 
J  united  to  three  victories. 

1G.  (xiii.  20-22.)  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  docs  not  terminate  with  his  death. 
Even  in  the  tombr  he  restores  the  dead  to  life. 
Mo.ib  had  recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse 
indicted  on  her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening 
of  Elishu's  career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding 
hand*  had  begun  again  the  work  of  depredation 
which  Syria  so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2 ;  vi.  '23). 
The  text  perhaps  infers  that  the  spring — that  is, 
when  the  early  crops  were  ripening — was  the 
usual  period  for  these  attacks  ;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  on  the  present  occasion  they  invaded  the 
land  "  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year."  A  man 
was  being  buried  in  the  cemetery  which  con- 
tained the  sepulchre  of  Elisha.  Seeing  the 
Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance,  the  friends  of 
the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his  corpse  in 
the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose — whether 
by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said — the  tomb 
of  the  prophet;  and  as  the  body  was  cast" 
into  the  sepulchre,  it  came  in  contact  with 
lus  bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed 
remains  was  enough  to  effect  that  which  in  his 
lifetime  had  cost  Elisha  both  prayers  aud  exer- 
tions— the  man  "revived  and  stood  up  on  his 
feet."  It  is  the  only  instance  in  the  whole 
bible — Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrypha— of  restoration  wrought  by  the  in- 
animate remains  of  prophet  or  saint.  It  is  to 
this  miracle  that  the  Fathers  of  the  5th  century 
and  the  divines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
hare  appealed  as  a  parallel  to  the  numerous 
alleged  cures  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such  as  those 
at  the  graves  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius.' 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents 
to  our  Lord — the  more  necessary  because,  unlike 
the  resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist,  no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New 
Testament.  Some  features  of  this  likeness  have 
already  been  spoken  of.u  But  it  is  not  merely 
because  he  healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or 
increased  the  loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ, 
but  rather  because  of  that  loving  gentle  temper 
aud  kindness  of  disposition- -characteristic  of  him 
above  all  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament — ever 
ready  to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to  conciliate,  which 
attracted  to  him  women  and  simple  people,  and 
made  him  the  universal  friend  and  41  father,"  not 
only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals,  but  resorted 
to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in  their  little 

'  JiKwpuu*  says  that  Elisha  hod  a  uiaguihcuiit  funeral 
KTu4>h<t  prytiAoirp«*ov«,  .-int.  Ix.  s,  $  6).  Is  this  implied 
in  the  expression  (xiil.  20).  -  they  buried  him  "?  The 
rich  man  in  the  (Rwpel  is  also  particularly  said  to  have 
l»een  "  buried  "( Luke  xvi.  22),  i.e.  protiably  In  a  style 
U-littlni;  his  rank. 

•  If  the  Hebrew  word  *p\  translated  1. 1  down  "  in 
A.  V.  and  "went"  in  tlie  margin,  implicit  "descent," 
the  tomb  wan  probably  one  of  those  reached  by  a  shaft 
from  above,  like  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  tombs, 
and  not  the  ordinary  Hebrew  sepulchre  entered  from  the 
face  of  the  rock.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  tomb*  were  occasionally  made  by  the  Jews  under 
the  Monarchy. 

'  Augustine's  Cmftuvmt  (Ix.  $  1C). 

■  These  resemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  great 
beauty,  but  in  some  instances  rather  fancifully,  by  J.  H. 
Newtuan  {Sermons  on  Sul>j.  of  the  Itny,  Elisha  a  Type 
of  Christ,  kc.X  See  also  Rev.  Isaac  Williams  (Old 
Tut.  Character*). 


troubles  and  perplexities.  We  have  spoken  stove 
of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  record*  oj 
Elisha.  and  of  the  partial  conception  of  his  work 
as  a  prophet  which  they  evince.  Be  it  so.  F«r 
that  very  reason  we  should  the  more  glaily 
welcome  those  engaging  traits  of  personal  good- 
ness which  are  so  otien  to  be  found  even  in  tfioae 
fragments,  and  which  give  us  a  redection,  fee  bit 
it  is  true,  but  still  a  redection.  in  the  mid*t  of 
the  sternness  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  of  the  hut 
and  mercy  of  the  New.* 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  hi- 
day  is  the  14th  of  June.  Under  that  date  his  iifc, 
aud  a  collection  of  the  few  traditions  concerning 
him — few  indeed  when  compared  with  those  of 
Elijah— will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Stfwctonun. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  a  "  mausoleum  "  cottaM- 
ing  his  remains  was  shown  at  Samaria  (Kelaad. 
p.  9*0).  Under  Julian  the  bones  of  Elisha  were 
taken  from  their  receptacle  and  burnt.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  his  relics  are  heard  of 
subsequently,  and  the  chnrch  of  S.  Apollinari*  »t 
Ravenna  still  boasts  of  possessing  his  head.  Trte 
Carmelites  have  a  special  service  in  honour  of 
Elisha.  [(',.; 

ELISHAH  (HC^.  'E\iad\'Z\ucal;  Jo- 
seph.  'EXiaas;  Elisa),  the  eldest  son  of  Jjvan 
(Gen.  x.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendant  i> 
described  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  7  a*  the  u  isles  of 
Elishah  "  (D**J<  =  maritiuu  regions),  whence  the 

J  Phoenicians  obtained  their  purple  and  blue  dye*. 
Josephns  identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the 
Aeolians  ('EAicras  n*y  'LAuralous  IxdAcffcr,  ir 
?IPX*V*  KloKtls  it  vvv  tial.  Ant.  L  6,  §  1).  Hi* 
view,  followed  by  St.  Jerome,  is  adopted  by 
many  (cp.  Delitzsch.  Genesis  [1887]  in  loco)  in 
preference  to  the  opinion  that  Elisha  =  Elis,aaJ 
in  a  more  extended  sense  Peloponnesus,  or  even 
Hellas  (cp.  Orelli  in  Strack  u.  Ziickler's  K<if. 
Kamm.  on  Ezek.  /.  c),  It  certainly  appear* 
correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality  ;  and  if  Javan  re- 

!  presents  the  Ionians,  then  Elishah  represent* 
the  Aeolians,  whose  predilection  for  maritime 
situations  quite  accords  with  the  expression  m 
Ezekiel.  In  early  times  the  Aeolians  were 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly, 
Boeotia,  Aetolia,  Lncris,  El  is,  and  Me*senia : 
from  Greece  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor.  ai«: 
in  Ezekiel's  age  occupied  the  maritime  district 
in  the  N.W.  of  that  country,  named  after  tbein 
Aeolis,  together  with  the  islands  Lesbos  anJ 
Tenedos.  The  purple  shell-fish  was  found  on 
this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus  (Virg.  Gtvr.j. 
i.  207),  Phocaea  (Ovid,  3f<1<tm.  vi.  9).  Sigenro 
and  Lectum  (Athen.  iii.  p.  88).  Not  much, 
however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  a*  to  the 
|K>sition  of  the  44  isles  of  Elishah,"  a>  that  shell- 
fish was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, es|tecially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Pansan. 
iii.  21,  §  ti).  Dillmann4  (Gen.  I.e.)  would  identify 
Elishah  with  Southern  Italy  (Silicia),  and  Mown 
and  Fried.  Delitzsch  (Hro  la-j  d>ts  Pam-itf* 
p.  250)  with  Carthage.  [W.  L.  B.]  [F] 

KLI-SHA'MA  (TSC"^  =  God  or  my  GoJ 
hath   heard.     Cp.   ^XOC*   and    the   Sahara d 

*  The  attitude  of  Wellhausen.  Stade,  and  Reran  to- 
wards the  history  of  Elisha  Is  similar  to  that  noted  on 
p.  814,  n.     with  regard  to  Elijah.— [F.] 
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WDD^K  and  htKOO*  in  MV."  ;  B.  [usually]  'EA««- 
ffUfidf  A.  'EXurofui),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the  "prince"  or  "cap- 
tain "  (both  K*^3)  of  the  tribe  of  Kphraim  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  18;  vii.  48;  | 
x.  22).  From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Ch. 
vii.  26  [B.  'E\tipaoal],  we  rind  that  he  was 
grandfather  to  the  great  Joshua. 

2.  A  son  of  king  David.  One  of  the  thirteen, 
or,  according  to  the  record  of  Samuel,  of  the 
eleven,  sons  born  to  him  of  his  wives  after  his 
establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  10 ; 
1  Ch.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7  [B.  'EA«i<ra/wuJ). 

8.  (B.  'L\*urd  ;  A.  ,EXi<ro^a>  By  this  name 
is  also  given  (in  the  Hebrew  text)  in  1  Ch.  iii.  0, 
another  son  of  the  same  family,  who  in  the  other 
lists  is  called  Elishua. 

4.  A  descendant  of  Judah  ;  the  son  of  Jeka- 
miah  (1  Ch.  ii.  41).  In  the  Jewish  traditions 
preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu.  Hebr.  on  I  Ch.  ii.  41), 
he  appears  to  be  identified  with 

5.  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grandfather 
of  Ishmael  u  of  the  seed  roval."  who  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ;  Jer. 

1). 

6.  Scribe  to  king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxtvi.  12, 
20,  21. 

7.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
the  party  sent  by  that  king  through  the  cities  of 
Judah,  with  the"  Book  of  the  Law,  to  teach  the 
people  (2  Ch.  xvii.  8).       >  [G.]  [F.] 

ELI-SHA'PHAT  (OSC^N  =  God  or  my 
God  hatli  judyed ;  B.  i  'Ektiaafdy,  A.  'EA«re- 
tpder ;  Elisaphat),  son  of  Zichri  ;  one  of  the 
"captains  of  hundreds,"  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  employed  to  collect  the  Levites  and  other 
principal  people  to  Jerusalem  before  bringing 
forward  Joash  (2  Ch.  xxiii.  1).  [G.J  [F.J 

ELI-SHE'BA  (M^t, ?  =  Gui  uT  m'J  ,tuJ 
is  the  with,  i.e.  one  who  swears  by,  or  is  a  wor- 
shipper of.  God  ;  B.  'EA«i<ra/3«0,  A1.  'EA«raj3rr, 
A*.  -0«  ;  Elisabeth),  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi. 
23).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and 
sister  of  Nahshon  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  und  her  marriage  to  Aaron 
thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly  tribes.  The 
name  in  the  Gk.  and  Lat.  Versions  corresponds 
to  that  of  Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  Zecharia* 
and  the  mother  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  7).  [W.  A.  W.J  [F.] 

ELI-SHU'A  (WE*6fcC  =  God  or  my  God  is 
saltation  ;  in  Sam.  B.  'EAutovj,  A.  -i- ;  Elisua), 
one  of  David's  family  by  his  later  wives ;  born 
after  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15  ; 
I  Ch.  xiv.  5  [B.  'E«tS«,  A.  'E\i<rav]).  In  the 
list  of  1  Ch.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a 
slight  difference  as  Elishama.  [G.]  [F.] 

ELI-SI'MUS  (B.  'EXttdatinoi,  A.  ;  Lia- 
swnus),  1  Esd.  ix.  28.  [Eliasiiih.J 

ELI'U  (BKA.  'HA««ou,  Be.  -«-  =  Hebr.  Eiihu), 
one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith  (Judith  viii.  1), 
and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  [G.J 

ELI'UD  ('EA»oJ8,  from  the  Heb.  lin^N, 
which  however  does  not  occ  ur,  Hod  of  the  Jexrs), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.   His  name  is 


of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
indicative  of  descent  from  him.         [A.  C.  H.j' 

ELI-ZA'PHAN  (tDV^t  =  Go/  or  my  Gt*l 

t  t  -  • ; 

hath  protected.  Cp.  Phoen.  ^1?3JDX  in  MV."  ;  li. 
'EKttaaQ&y.  AF.  -i- ;  Elisaphan).  1.  A  Levite, 
son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the  house  of  the  Kohathites 
at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  iii.  30).  His  family  was  known 
and  represented  in  the  days  of  king  David  (I 
Ch.  iv.  8  [B.  'EKtura^dr']),  and  took  part  in 
the  revivals  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  xxix.  13).  Hi* 
name  is  also  found  in  the  contracted  form  of 
Elzapuax. 

2.  Son  of  Parnach;  "prince"  (NV?)  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of  the  men  appointed  to 
assist  Moses  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  25).  [G.J  [F.J 

ELIZEUS,  A.  V.  1011  in  Luke  iv.  27  (Ii.  V. 
"  Elisha  ")  and  Ecclus.  xlviii.  12.  [Elislls.] 

ELI'ZUR  (HX^K  =  God  or  my  God  is  (the) 
rock;  B(usually)AF.  'LXuroip;  Elisur),  son 
of  Shedeur  ;  "  prince  "  (K'b'J)  of  the  tribe,  and 
over  the  host  of  Keuben,  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  5  ; 
ii.  10;  vii.  30,  35;  x.  18).  [G.J  [F.J 

EL-KA'XAH  (HJ^  =  God  hath  eroded  or 
possess*! ;  'EAxavfli ;  Elcana).  1.  Son  of  Korah, 
the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the 
son  of  Levi,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  24,  where  his 
brothers  are  represented  as  being  Assir  and  Abi- 
asaph.  But  in  1  Ch.  vi.  22,  23  (Hebr.  rr.  7,  8) 
Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons  of  Korah, 
but  as  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  re- 
spectively ;  and  this  seems  to  be  correct,  though 
Keil  (on  1  Ch.  /.  c.)  prefers  to  consider  them 
brothers.  If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus  imi.-t  be 
understood  as  merely  giving  the  families  of  the 
Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the  passage  was 
penned,  which  must,  in  this  case,  have  beeu  long 
subsequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi.  58,  "  the 
family  of  the  Korhites"  (A.  V.  "  Korathites  ") 
is  mentioned  as  one  family.  As  regards  the 
fact  of  Korah's  descendants  continuing,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  we  are  expressly  told  in 
Num.  xxvi.  11,  that  when  Korah  and  his 
company  died,  "the  children  of  Korah  died 
not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of 
Ahimoth,  otherwise  Mahath,  I  Ch.  vi.  20,  35 
(Hebr.  ct\  11,  20;  see  Hervey,  Geneal.  pp.  21<>, 
214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel,  the  illustrious  Judge  aud 
Prophet  (1  Ch.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known 
of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in 
1  Sam.  i.  1,  4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  2,  2«\  where 
we  learn  that  he  lived  at  Kamathaim-Zophim 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  otherwise  called  Kamah  ; 
that  he  had  two  wives,  Hannah  ami  Peninnah. 
but  had  no  children  by  the  former,  till  the  birth 
of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer.  We 
learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Eli  the 
high-priest,  aud  of  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas  ; 
that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went  up  yearly 
from  Kamathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in  the  tribe 
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of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at  the 
Tabernacle  there;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite, 
—a  circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
account  which  ascribes  to  David  the  establish- 
ment of  the  priestly  and  Levitical  courses  for  the 
Temple  service.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  wealth  from  the  nature  of  his  yearly 
sacrifice,  which  enabled  him  to  give  portions  out 
of  it  to  all  his  family,  aud  from  the  costly 
offering  of  three  bullocks  made  when  Samuel 
was  brought  to  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh. 
After  the  birth  of  Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah 
continued  to  live  at  Ramah  (where  Samuel 
afterwards  had  his  house,  1  Sam.  vii.  7),  and 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  This  closes 
all  that  we  know  about  Elkanah. 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Ch.  ix.  16;  B.  'HAxaW,  A. 
EA-). 

5.  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the  Korhitea 
who  joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1 
Oh.  xii.  6  ;  BKA.  'HAica*el).  From  the  terms  of 
r.  2  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  the  well- 
known  Levitical  family  of  Korhites.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  same  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  Ark  (xv.  23). 

8.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraim- 
ite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  second  in  command  under  the 
praefect  of  the  palace  (2  Ch.  xxviii.  7;  B.  EiA- 
Kayd,  A.  'EA-).  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'KOSH  (Cnp^),  the  birthplace  of  the 
Prophet  Nahurn,  hence  called  44  the  Elkoshite," 
Nah.  i.  1  (6  'E\K*a<uos  ;  Etctsaeus).   Two  widely 
differing   Jewish  traditions   assign   as  widelv 
different  localities  to  this  place.    In  the  time 
of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a  imall 
village  of  Galilee.     The  ruins   of  some  old 
buildings  were  pointed  out  to  this  Father  by  his 
guide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Elkosh 
(Jerome  on  Nah.  i.  1 — possibly  El-Kozah  in  the 
map  of  the  PEE.,  not  far  from  Ramah  in  Naph- 
tali).    Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Comm.  <.n  Nahuni) 
says  that  the  village  of  Elkosh  was  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  country  of  the  Jews.  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius  (de  Yitis  prophetarum,  Op.  ii.  247) 
places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  at 
Bethabara  (eij  Brtyafidp,  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  150 ; 
Cod.  B.  has  eii  firirafiapi\v),  where  he  says  the 
Prophet  died  in  peace  (but  this  is  due  to  an 
error :  see  Nestle,  Zeitsch.  d.  J/eutsch.  Paliist.- 
Vercins,  i.  222  sq.).     According  to  Schwartz 
(Descr.  of  PiUestine,  p.  188),  the  grave  of  Nahum 
is  shown  at  Kcfr  Tanc/tum,  a  village  2£  English 
miles  north  of  Tiberias  ;  and  Knobel  and  Hitzig 
have  considered  it  an  earlier  name  of  Capernaum 
(Din3   *1S3).    But  mediaeval  tradition,  perhaps 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian  Jews, 
attached  the  fame  of  the  Prophet's  burial-place 
to  Alkush,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  near  the  monastery  of  Rabban  Hormuzd, 
and  about  2  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (p.  53,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  Nahum,  Obadiah,and  Jonah  at  Asshur, 
the  modern  Mosul.     R.  Petachia  (p.  35,  ed. 
Benisch)  was  shown  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a 
distance  of  4  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch, 
the  son  of  Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a 
mile  from  the  tomb  of  Ezekiel.    It  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Masiua,  quoted  by  Asaeman  (Bibl. 
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Orient,  i.  525).  Jews  rrom  the  surrounding 
districts  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  at  certain 
seasons.  The  synagogue  which  is  built  over  the 
tomb  is  described  by  Colonel  Shiel,  who  viiited 
it  in  his  journey  through  Kurdistan  (Jovn. 
Geog.  Hoc.  viii.  1*3).  Rich  evidently  believed 
the  tradition  correct,  considering  the  pilgrimag* 
of  the  Jews  as  almost  sufficient  test  (Ausd&at, 
L101).  The  tradition  which  assigns  Elkosh  to 
Galilee  is,  however,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  prophecv, 
which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  written  in 
Assyria.    [Nahum.]  [\S\  A.  \V.]  [F.] 

ELKOSHITE.  [Elkosil] 

EL-LA'S  AR  ("»D^;  'EMatrdp ;  Pontut), 
which  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  thi 
Telassar  (IB^fl  or  1*fl6pi)  of  2  Kings  xix.  12 
and  Is.  xxxvii.  12  <&o  the"  Targ.  of  Jeros.),  is 
now  regarded  as  being  more  probably  the  M«so- 
potamian  town  called  by  the  Akkadians  Ararma, 
and  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of  that  tract 
Larrisu,  Aarsa,  or  Larson,  the  Larissa  (Aa>urre) 
of  the  Greeks.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
identification,  though  defensible,  is  not  quit* 
satisfactory  from  a  philological  point  of  view. 
The  first  syllable,  AY,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
same  as  the  Bab.-Aasyr.  ul,  "city,"  in  which 
case  the  remainder  of  the  word,"  lasar,  would 
stand  for  the  Lars<i  of  the  native  records,  by 
interchange  of  r  and  s.  On  the  other  hand  this 
identification  would  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  Larsa  was  a 
town  in  Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldea,  about  half- 
way between  Ur  (Mukq/yer)  and  Erech  (  Warka), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  called  Senkereh.  Important 
for  the  early  history  of  Laraa  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  bears  the  Ela- 
mite  name  Kudur-Mabug  (compare  the  Chedor- 
Laomer  of  Gen.  xiv.  |,  9).  This  ruler  had  a 
sou,  to  whom  was  given  the  Akkndian  name  of 
Eri-Aku,  identified  with  the  Arioch  of  Gen. 
xiv.  1  (cp.  Judith  i.  «).  Eri-Aku  was  king  of 
Ursa  under  his  father,  and  this  is  just  the 
position  which  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  seams  to 
have  occupied  with  regard  to  Chedor-Laomer.' 

The  Mesopotamia*  Larsa  was  a  city  where 
the  sun-god  (Samai  or  Sham  as)  was  worshipped, 
and  had  many  renowned  temples.  The  principal 
one,  called  E-bara  (or  E-babbaraX  w**  huilt  bv 
L'r-Bau,  about  2500  B.c,  rebuilt  anew  bv  Ham- 
murabi, and  restored  by  Nebuchadnezxar  and 
Nabonidus.  Cylinders,  small  clay  bas-reliefs,  and 
various  tablets  (including  one  giving  square  and 
cube  roots)  have  been  found  among  the  ruins. 
See  Loftus  s  Chaldea  ;  Oppert's  Expedition,  Stc 

[T.  G.  p.; 

ELM  (Heb.  Th*,  elah  ;  i,  Tfp4$*0oS  ;  trrr- 
binthtis)  occurs  only  once  in  A.V.  in  Hos.  iy.  13, 
where   R.  V.  rightly  reads  «  terebinth."  In 

•  It  Is  probable,  indeed,  that  Ctaedor-Laomer  was  the 
successor  of  Kudur-Mabug.  as.  In  Elam,  according  V, 
<i.  Smith,  the  right  of  weeearion  pawed  to  the  brother 
of  the  reigning  king.  Arioch  (Eri-Aku)  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  in  succession  vassal  to  his  father  and  t» 
bis  uncle.  If,  however,  Chedor-Laomer 
of  Kudur  Mabug,  Eri-Aku 
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Is.  ti.  13,  A.  V.  renders  elah  "  teil  tree,"  and 

R.  V.  u  terebinth."  i"l7i<  in  all  other  pnssages 
is  in  A.  V.  rendered  44  oak  ;  "  and  in  R.  V.  gener- 
ally "oak,"  with  raarg.  terebinth.  There  can 
be  "no  doubt  that  this  latter  rendering,  which 
follows  the  LXX.,  is  correct.  The  elm  ( Ulmus 
campestris,  L.)  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a  Pales- 
tine tree,  being  only  rarely  found  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Lebanon,  where  it  has  most  probably 
been  introduced.  It  is  essentially  a  native  of 
colder  climates.  The  compilers  of  the  LXX. 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  familiar  with  the  tere- 
binth and  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  for  no  tree  is 
more  conspicuous  throughout  the  land  than  the 
lonely  and  isolated  terebinth  (J'istachui  terebin- 
thus,  L.),  which  from  the  days  of  Jacob  to  the 
present  has  been  selected  that  its  branches 
might  overshadow  the  graves  of  holy  or  distin- 
guished persons.  [H.  B.  T.] 

EL-MCDAM  ('EA/««<£/i,  Westc.  and  Hort, 

apparently  the  same  as  the  Heb. 
26  ;  A.  'LkfutSdi,  E.  Safx),  son  of  Erj  six  gene- 
rations above  Zerubbabel,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28).    [Almodaix]    [A.  C.  H.] 

EL-NA'AM  (Dl^tf,  ?  =  God  is  grace ;  B. 
'EXAdV,  KT,d.  "EAAct'A.  'EA^m;  Elnainx), 
the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  two  of 
David's  guard,  according  to  the  extended  list  in 
1  Ch.  xi.  46.  In  the  LXX.  the  second  warrior 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  first,  and  Elnaam  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  guard.       [G.]  [F.j 

EL-NATHAN  =  God  hath  given. 

Cp.  Adeodatus,  TheodoYus,  and  the  Phoenician, 
Palmyrene,  Nabatean,  aud  Sabean  parallels  col- 
lected in  MV." ;  Elnathan).  1.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  "  El- 
nathan of  Jerusalem  "  (2  K.  xxiv.  8;  B.  'EAAa- 
vaBdfij  A.  -n-).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  man  as 
44  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim's  reign  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12,  T7.  Wdflov,  K.  Hd8av  [xliii.  12]). 
Two  incidents  are  recorded  of  him  :— («)  He  was 
one  of  those  commissioned  by  Jehoiakim  to  go 
into  Egypt  and  44  fetch  forth  "  Uriah  of  Kiriath- 
jearim,  who  had  prophesied  against  Jerusalem. 
Jeremiah  was  saved,  but  Uriah  was  slain  with 
the  sword  (Jer.  xxvi.  22-4.  The  name  is 
omitted  by  the  LXX.  [xxxiii.  22-3]).  (6)  He 
and  two  others  44  made  intercession  to  the  king  "  I 
Jehoiakim  that  he  should  not  burn  Jeremiah's  ] 
"roll,"  but  without  success  (Jer.  xxxvi.  25; 
TVEArtfar,  A.  Ndfla*  [xliii.  25]).  The  variations 
in  the  LXX.  arise  from  the  names  Elnathan, 
Jonathan,  and  Nathan  having  the  same  sense. 
2.  The  name  of  three  persons,  apparently  Levites, 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Exra  viii.  16;  B.  'EA*a0d>, 
1ifi6A*,  'Eaya$dr,  A.  for  the  last  'EA-).  In  1 
Ksd.  they  are  corrupted  to  Alnathan  and 
Eunatan.  [W.L.B.]  [F.] 

E'LON.  1.  (jV«=  an  oak;  Elon),  a  Hittite, 
whose  daughter  was  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen. 
xxvi.  34  [AE.  AiAwfi,  D.  AlMa],  2  O- 

*EA«J/x,  E.  Ai'Awp,  D.  A/8»m])-  For  the  variation 
in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  see  Bashemath. 

2.  (P^J<  ;  Elon),  the  second  of  the  three  sons 
attributed  to  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14,  A.  'Arp&v, 
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D.'a  'AAActfp ;  Num.  xxvi.  26,  BAF.  'AAAwv), 
and  the  founder  of  the  family  (nnBC>t?)  of  the 

Elonites  C3^«n).    From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  44  a ")  Zebulonite  QSTH ; 
B.  Alkufi,  A.  -v  ;  Joseph.  "HAmf;  Ahialon),  who 
judged  Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Aijalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12).  The 
names  44 Elon"  and  44  Aijalon"  in  Hebrew  have 
in  common  four  letters,  and  differ  principally 
in  the  vowel-points,  so  that  the  place  of  Elon's 
burial  may  have  been  originally  called  after 
him.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Vulgate 
does  assimilate  the  two.  [G.]  [F.] 

E'LON  ;  B.  AlXtiv,  A.  'loAcfi* ;  Elon), 

one  of  the  towns  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  It  is  mentioned  between 
Ajalon  (  Yald)  and  Timnah  (A.  V.  Thimnathah, 
Tibneh),  and  was  apparently  near  the  E.  border 
of  Dan.  The  identification  is  uncertain.  Conder 
(PEF.  Mem.  ii.  293)  suggests  Beit  Etlo,  in  the 
hills  6  miles  N.  of  Upper  Beth-horon  ;  but  this 
place  must  have  been  in  Ephraim.  The  name 
in  Hebrew  signifies  a  great  oak  or  other  strong 
tree,  and  may  therefore  be  a  testimony  to  the 
wooded  character  of  the  district.  It  is  possibly 
the  same  place  as 

E'LON  -  BETH  -  HAN  AN  (}3rnV3  = 
oak  of  the  house  of  grace;  B.  'EA&p  ?«»  BtjO- 
Aa/iaV,  A.  AioAw/i  e.  BijflwdV),  which  is  named 
with  Shaalbim  and  Bethshemesh  {'Ain  Shems), 
two  Danite  towns,  as  forming  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  9).  For  44  Beth- 
hanan  "  some  Hebrew  MSS.  have  44  Ben-hanan," 
and  some  44  and  Beth-hanan ; "  the  latter  is 
followed  by  the  Vulgate,  et  in  Elon,  et  in  Beth- 
hanan.  Conder  (HbL  to  Bible,  p.  410)  suggests 
Beit  *Anan,  in  the  mountains  4  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Xebu  SamwiU  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  [G.]  [W.] 

ELONITES,  THE.  Num.  xxvi.  26. 
[Elon,  2.] 

ELOTH.  1  K.  ix.  26  ;  2  Ch.  viii.  17,  xxvi. 
2.  [Elath] 

EL-PA 'AL  (VrB^,  ?  =  God  hath  rewarded. 

Cp.  the  Phoen.  name  nD3t6t*B,  Bast  being 
an  Egyptian  god  [MV.»];  B.  'AK<pdat,  A. -A ; 
Elphaal),  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Hushim  and 
brother  of  Abitub  (1  Ch.  viii.  11).  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  numerous  family.  The  Bene- 
Elpaal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lydda  (Lod).  and  on  the  outposts  of  the  Ben- 
jamite hills  as  far  as  Ajalon  ( laid  ;  viii.  12-18), 
near  the  Danite  frontier.  Hushim  was  the  name 
of  the  principal  Danite  family.  If  the  forefather 
of  Elpaal  was  the  same  person,  his  mention  in  a 
Benjamite  genealogy  is  an  evidence  of  an  inter- 
marriage of  the  two  tribes.  [G.]  [W.] 

EL-PA'LET  (0^bV«  ;  B.  'EAfi^dA.0,  «.  -«t, 
A.  -i-er;  Eliphalet),  one  of  David's  sons  born 
in  Jerusalem  (1  Ch.  xiv.  5).  In  the  parallel 
list,  1  Ch.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  more  fully  as 
Eliphelet.  [G.] 

I     EL-PA'RAN.  [Paran.] 
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EL-TEKE'H  (npn^X  ;  B.  ,AX*oflit  and  v 

'ZMcodafa  A.  'E^eicwV  £/M<w,  K.  V.  Eitehe  in 
Josh.  xxi.  23),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  border  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  which  with  its  "suburbs" 
(CHJD)  was  allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(xxi. 23).  It  is  however  omitted  from  the  parallel 
lUt  of  1  Ch.  vi.  Conder  (Ilbk.  to  liMe,  p.  410) 
and  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  51)  identify  it 
with  licit  Libia,  near  the  mouth  of  W.  Selrndn, 
but  this  place  is  too  far  to  the  north.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  immediately  after  Timnah 
(A.  V.  Thimnathah,  Tibnett)  and  Ekron  ('Akir;, 
and  it  is  apparently  the  same  place  as  Altaku, 
near  which  Sennacherib  defeated  an  Egyptiau 
army  that  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Ekron. 
which  he  was  then  besieging.  The  victory  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Altaku  and  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Tnmna  (Ttmch.  Schrader, 
EAT*  pp.  171  sq.,  289  sq.  ;  G.  Smith,  Hist,  of 
Assyria,  p.  114).  it  was  near  the  S.  border  of 
Dan,  but  no  trace  of  the  name  has  vet  been 
discovered.  [Oj  [W.] 

ETi-TEKO'X  (Jpn^;  B.  e»«^  A.  'EA- 
BtKtv;  Eltecoii),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  59).  From 
its  mention  in  company  with  HAi.ltl'L and  BtTii- 
ZUR,  it  was  probably  about  tha  middle  of  the 
country  of  Judah,  a  few  miles  north  of  Hebron  ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  possibly 
Tekoa,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the 
town*  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  [G.]  [W\] 

EL-TO'LAD  O^ffcK ;  B.  'EA0«vSM  and 
'EA0ot>Ad,A. 'EA0»8ao'aud  'EA0ou8di;  Eitholad), 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4  and 
in  possession  of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David 
(1  Ch.  iv.  '-'9).  It  is  named  with  Beersheba  and 
other  places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the 
extreme  south,  on  the  border  of  the  country : 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  identified.  In  1  Ch.  iv.  29 
the  name  is  given  as  ToLAD  (B.  GovKdtft,  A. 

e«xrt).  [G.]  [W.j 

ELU'L  {W>H ;  6  'E\oi\ ;  Elul),  the  name 
of  the  sixth  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  and 
corresponding  to  our  mid-August  to  mid-Sep- 
tember. The  name  is  Ululu  in  Assyrian.  In 
Neh.  vi.  13  it  is  commemorated  as  the  month 
in  which  Nehemiah  finished  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  1  Mace  xiv.  27  as  the  month  in 
which  the  tablets  of  brass,  recording  the  deeds 
of  Simon  Macrabaeus  and  his  brethren,  were  set 
upon  pillars  in  Mount  Sion.    [MONTHS.]  [F.] 

ELU'ZAI    (nil^K;     'ACat.    A.   'EAk»C*  ? 

E'nrai\  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  w  hile  he  was  being  pur- 
sued by  Saul  (I  Ch.  xii.  .">).  [G.]  [K.] 

ELYMAEANS  ('EA^c.  >i),  Judith  i.  6. 

[El.AMlThS.] 

ELYMA'IS.  In  the  E.  V.  of  1  Mace.  vi.  1 
this  is  given  as  "  a  city  in  the  country  of  Persia, 
and  attacked  by  Antiochus  Epiphancs."  The 
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E.  V.  followed  the  rendering  of  T.T8C,  but  ouch 
a  rendering  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  No  su.-'i 
city  is  known  to  any  writer,  and  Josephns 
(Antiq.  xii.  9,  §  1)  in  mentioning  it  »imjiir 
follows  the  author  of  1  Mace  The  truer  ren- 
dering is  given  in  A.  iorlv  'EAvpc's  . . .  t6\i%. 
and  is  adopted  by  Fritzsche,  Kawlituon,  and 
Zockler.  Elymais  is  therefore  the  name  of  x 
district  of  Susiana.  What  city  "greatly  re- 
nowned for  riches,"  and  its  splendid  temple,  is 
meant,  is  not  known.  It  cannot  be  Persepolk 
a  city  also  attacked  by  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  ix.  il 
for  Persepolis  was  never  reckoned  as  beloa^in^ 
to  ElymaU.  Cp.  Speaker's  Comm.  in  loco;  and 
Zockfer  in  "  Die  Apokrvphen  d.  A.  T."  in  Struct 
u.  Zockler's  K,jf.  Kw'nm.  z.  d.  heil.  ixkritt^ 
A.  u.  A".  7*.  t 

EL'YMAS  ('EAiVoi;  Elytnns)  represent., 
either   Ar.ibic   ^^jjip,   "learned"  (cp.  plnm! 

Ulcrna,  the  lea.ned  in  the  law  of  the  Koran),  »n 

Aramaic  ND^K,  "the  strong."  His  name  \»x> 
Bar-jesus,  and  Klymas  appears  to  tiave  been  i 
title  assumed  by  "him  in  virtue  of  his  profession. 
He  is  described  as  "a  magian,  a  false  prophet. » 
Jew  "  (Acts  xiii.  6).  The  word  "  mugian  "  h»- 
a  long  and  obscure  history,  traceable  from  the 
pre-Semitic  religions  of  the  bast,  through  the 
magi  "  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Mede.%  Persians,  aul 
Parthians  (see  the  admirable  art.  Mayer  iz 
Herzog,  RE.-  s.  n.).  In  X.  T.  time*  it  had  <xtat 
to  mean  little  more  than  "sorcerer."  and  it*  as- 
in  Acts  is  much  more  normal  than  its  occur- 
rence in  an  honourable  sense  in  Matt.  ii.  1.  i>y 
adding  the  designation  "false  prophet "StLukr 
draws  the  spiritual  ancestry  of  the  wrcsrer 
from  the  false  prophets  of  the  O.  T.  who  with- 
stood MJcninh  and  Jeremiah  before  ruien. 
exactly  as  Bar-jesus  w  ithstood  St.  Paul.  Elyn:a» 
was  a  Jew,  and  it  was  probably  not  only  »*  a 
sorcerer  but  as  a  Jew  that  he  had  gained 
influence  with  Sergius  Paulus.  whose  interest 
in  religious  questions  is  proved  by  his  "callmc, 
unto  him  Barnabas  and  Saul.''  If  Bar-jesus  wa» 
"  perverting  the  right  ways  of  the  Lcrd,"  i>« 
must  already  have  been  in  some  fashion  ei- 
pounding  them.  The  influence  which  he  had 
w  ith  the  Roman  official  is  exactly  paralleled  by 
the  position  which  another  Jewish  magian  occu- 
pied with  Felix  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  2).  T« 
blinding  of  Elynins,  with  the  death  of  Anani-i? 
and  Sapphira,  occupy  an  almost  unique  paction 
in  the  N.  T.  as  miracles  of  punishment.  On  ti  - 
one  hand,  we  are  reminded  of  the  spirit  <  i 
Elias,"  and  of  the  fatal  prediction  of  Jereroi  a 
against  his  opponent  (Jer.  xxviii.  15-17).  On 
the  other  hand,  this  miracle  has  been  made  tf  > 
type  for  countless  fabulous  miracles  of  ten- 
geance  upon  persecutors  and  heretics.  St.  1'ai.i 
met  with  "  many  ndvei-saries  "  in  his  subseipi*nt 
career,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  miraculous  ai-i 
was  never  again  employed  to  confound  then. 
The  nearest  approach  is  in  1  Tim.  ii.  2o  v  . 
2  Tim.  iv.  14.  [E.  K.  Kj 
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